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United States 
of America 


Congressio 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 9 


nal Record 


O CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Bernie Smith, Fellowship Chapel, 
Hamilton, Ohio, offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, we are thankful for the hand 
of providence which has moved before 
us since the establishment of this Nation. 

We are grateful for our Constitution 
that does not give liberty to destroy lib- 
erty, but the right to defend right and 
freedom to protect freedom. 

We pray for these who wear the mantle 
of dedication. Grant wisdom to know the 
right and strength to do it. 

Deliver us from the cold steel and hot 
lead of conflict, but let us never shrink 
from responsibility when face it we 
must. 

The cause of freedom is an involve- 
ment that deserves the support of earth 
and the blessings of Heaven. 

If Thou, O God, will be our ally, we 
fear not the rumbling of the chariots. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


RICHARD NIXON’S PLEDGE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, according 
to articles in newspapers yesterday after- 
noon and this morning datelined Nashua, 
N.H., March 5, our former colleague 
Richard M. Nixon is reported to have 
said: 

If in November this war is not over, after 
all of this power has been at their disposal, 
then I say that the American people will be 
justified to elect new leadership. And I pledge 
to you the new leadership will end the war 
and win the peace in the Pacific—and that 
is what America wants. 

Now, our former colleague does not 
say whether he is making this statement 
as an expert in this field or whether he 
is making it as a candidate for the Re- 
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publican nomination for the Presidency 
of the United States and particularly in 
his race in New Hampshire at this time. 
However, in whatever capacity he makes 
the statement, if he has some mysterious 
method by which this war can be won 
without surrender or without provoking 
world war III, the American people are 
entitled to have that information and 
have it now and not in November. He 
has not indicated how or when he will 
end the struggle, will it be in 1, or in 8 
years? 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I think as the candi- 
date travels from coast to coast he is 
going to think there has been an upsurge 
in the American Indian population, be- 
cause the people are going to greet him 
by saying, “How, Mr. Nixon? How? 
How?” 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for a very appropriate contribution. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. Surely. I yield to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I think that 
Dick Nixon’s record speaks for itself in 
support of our national objectives in 
Southeast Asia. I am sure that the Presi- 
dent is happy that Dick Nixon has day 
after day had the same point of view as 
to the importance of the United States 
being successful in Southeast Asia and 
including South Vietnam. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think that the gentle- 
man is correct, but the issue here is: Does 
Dick Nixon have some special plan by 
which this conflict can be concluded 
with honor and dispatch? If so, I think 
he owes it not only to the President and 
to the gentleman and to myself but to 
the American people to disclose it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman yield for one further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. You know, 
history—and it is rather recent history— 
does disclose when you have a change of 
administration the conflict can be 
brought to a conclusion by new leaders. 
That is what happened after the elec- 
tion in 1952 when General Eisenhower 
was elected. He moved into the White 
House and within a relatively short time 
the armistice in Korea was achieved, af- 


ter his predecessor had not been able to 
accomplish this. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think it is more mate- 
rial to go back to a great American Pres- 
ident who during the Civil War suggested 
that we not change horses in the middle 
of the stream. 

In an editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of today, the writer concludes 
with this very pertinent observation: 

But pending more evidence than has yet 
been offered, we are forced to continue in our 
belief that neither Nixon nor any other can- 
didate has any real alternative to the trying, 
bloody road now being followed in the search 
for peace in Asia. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TO NORTH 
VIETNAM DURING THE MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the. gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just recently had a report from the 
Department of Defense covering the free 
world shipping to North Vietnam during 
the month of February and take this 
opportunity to share this information 
with my colleagues of the House. 

I am told that there were eight more 
free world ships that unloaded their 
cargo on the docks of Haiphong in Feb- 
ruary—seven of these were fiying the 
British flag, one the Cypriot flag. With 
the 10 that sailed to North Vietnam 
in January, this makes a total of 18 so 
far this year. During the same period 
of last year, there were 11 such arrivals. 
So it is clear that the situation is getting 
worse, not better. 

Mr. Speaker, the devastating develop- 
ments in Vietnam since the Tet offen- 
sive have demonstrated for the whole 
world the tremendous importance of 
supplies to support the enemy. Without 
the guns, without the mortars, without 
the ammunition, without a very effi- 
cient logistical pipeline, such an offen- 
sive could never have been mounted. 

When, I ask, are we going to stop the 
supplies to the enemy? What does it 
take for us to get the message that the 
enemy is serious about the war? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how you 
or my colleagues feel about the grim. 
situation in Vietnam, but I am deeply 
concerned. I think we are facing serious 
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trouble; and I am just simple enough 
to believe that the enemy’s capability to 
inflict damage on our forces is directly 
related to the shipping that goes to 
North Vietnam. Everything that enters 
that port is “strategic.” They are not 
paying the freight or crowding their 
docks with anything they do not urgently 
need. I say that some appropriate 
action—whatever that may be—be taken 
to stop the British from renting their 
flag to the Communists who are dedi- 
cated to our Jestruction. 

If we are to keep faith with the 
servicemen in Vietnam, we must stop 
this immoral traffic that is strengthen- 
ing and encouraging the enemy. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS, COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE, TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Hawaii? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the gentle- 
man can tell us whether this has been 
cleared with the minority members of 
the committee? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. In reply to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Missouri, 
I will state that this has been cleared 
with the minority members on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALL. I withdraw my reservation 
of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


GUDE URGES FULL FUNDING FOR 
IMPACTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has favor- 
ably reported the urgent supplemental 
appropriations bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30; 1968, and included $90,- 
965,000 to bring Public Law 874 up to 
full funding. 

Approval of this legislation, as 
amended, is extremely important be- 
cause it provides urgently needed and 
promised money to those school juris- 
dictions which have a heavy concentra- 
tion of federally connected children. 
These jurisdictions, of course, do not re- 
ceive any tax support from Federal in- 
stallations, and therefore carry a greater 
financial burden than those areas with 
schoolchildren whose parents are con- 
nected with the private sector. Since the 
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money is provided on a “no strings at- 

tached” basis, I think it is in full accord 

with our American concept of non-Fed- 

eral involvement with either the policy 

or N N of our Nation's school 
m. 

The Senate is expected to support the 
committee’s action, so this issue will ulti- 
mately have to be worked out in con- 
ference. I respectfully urge the House 
conferees on the measure to accept the 
Senate version providing for full fund- 
ing of Public Law 874. 


COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the copper strike which is in its eighth 
month is costing this Nation at the rate 
of $95 million each month in dollar 
credits. 

In the month of February the impact 
on the balance of payments was $95 mil- 
lion. In other words, Mr. Speaker, if 
there had not been any copper strike, $95 
million worth of dollar credits which 
have gone out into the hands of other 
nations would have remained in the 
United States of America. This is an an- 
nual rate of about $1,130,000,000 in loss 
of dollars credits. 

In times when our national welfare 
certainly demands careful attention to 
our balance-of-payments situation, it 
seems to me that the time has long since 
passed when the administration should 
do something to end this copper strike. 

If the administration is dissatisfied 
with the laws on the books to deal with 
national emergency strikes, then I hope 
the administration very shortly will send 
a message to the Congress asking for 
such legislation as it deems to be desir- 
able and effective in the premises. The 
situation is urgent. The copper industry 
must go back to work. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG, Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 43, Monday, March 4, I was 
unavoidably absent from the floor. 

Had I been present and voting, I would 
have cast my vote in favor of H.R. 15147. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Chair lays before the House 
a message from the President of the 
United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Members 
want to hear the message; I make the 
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point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
à quorum is not present. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 47] 
Ashley Gibbons Nelsen 
Berry Green, Oreg. Passman 
Bevill Hardy Pepper 
Bray Hathaway Philbin 
Brown, Calif. Hawkins Quie 
Casey Howard St. Onge 
Corman Jones, Mo. Schweiker 
de la Garza King, Calif. Selden 
Dent McMillan Stanton 
Dulski Macdonald, Taft 
Fallon Mass. Teague, Tex 
Fisher Moss 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall, 398 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Sern under the call were dispensed 


THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 272) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and, 
without objection, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Mississippi and Utah—the Potomac 
and the Chattahoochee—Appalachia and 
Shenandoah. . . The words of the Indian 
have become our words—the names of 
our states and streams and landmarks. 

His myths and his heroes enrich our 
literature. 

His lore colors our art and our lan- 
guage. 

For two centuries, the American In- 
dian has been a symbol of the drama 
and excitement of the earliest America. 

But for two centuries, he has been an 
alien in his own land. 

Relations between the United States 
Government and the tribes were origi- 
nally in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment. Until 1871, the United States 
treated the Indian tribes as foreign 
nations. 

It has been only 44 years since the 
United States affirmed the Indian’s citi- 
zenship: the full political equality essen- 
tial for human dignity in a democratic 
society. 

It has been only 22 years since Con- 
gress enacted the Indian Claims Act, 
to acknowledge the Nation’s debt to the 
first Americans for their land. 

But political equality and compensa- 
tion for ancestral lands are not enough. 
The American Indian deserves a chance 
to develop his talents and share fully in 
the future of our Nation. 

There are about 600,000 Indians in 
America today. Some 400,000 live on or 
near reservations in 25 States. The re- 
maining 200,000 have moved to our cities 
and towns. The most striking fact about 
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the American Indians today is their 
tragic plight: 

—Fifty thousand Indian families live 
in unsanitary, dilapidated dwellings: 
many in huts, shanties, even aban- 
doned automobiles. 

The unemployment rate among In- 
dians is nearly 40 percent—more 
than ten times the national average. 

—Fifty percent of Indian schoolchil- 
dren—double the national average— 
drop out before completing high 
school. 

Indian literacy rates are among the 
lowest in the Nation; the rates of 
sickness and poverty are among the 
highest. 

—Thousands of Indians who have mi- 
grated into the cities find themselves 
untrained for jobs and unprepared 
for urban life. 

—The average age of death of an 
American Indian today is 44 years; 
for all other Americans, it is 65. 

The American Indian, once proud and 
free, is torn now between white and 
tribal values; between the politics and 
language of the white man and his own 
historic culture. His problems, sharpened 
by years of defeat and exploitation, ne- 
glect and inadequate effort, will take 
many years to overcome. 

But recent landmark laws—the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act— 
have given us an opportunity to deal with 
the persistent problems of the American 
Indian. The time has come to focus our 
efforts on the plight of the American In- 
dian through these and the other laws 
passed in the last few years. 

No enlightened Nation, no responsi- 
ble government, no progressive people 
can sit idly by and permit this shock- 
ing situation to continue. 

I propose a new goal for our Indian 
programs: A goal that ends the old de- 
bate about “termination” of Indian pro- 
grams and stresses self-determination; 
a goal that erases old attitudes of 
paternalism and promotes partnership 
self-help. 

Our goal must be: 

—A standard of living for the Indians 
equal to that of the country as a 
whole. 

—Freedom of Choice: An opportunity 
to remain in their homelands, if 
they choose, without surrendering 
their dignity; an opportunity to 
move to the towns and cities of 
America, if they choose, equipped 
with the skills to live in equality 
and dignity. 

—Full participation in the life of 
modern America, with a full share 
of economic opportunity and social 
justice. 

I propose, in short, a policy of maxi- 
mum choice for the American Indian: a 
policy expressed in programs of self- 
help, self-development, self-determina- 

on. 

To start toward our goal in Fiscal 
1969, I recommend that the Congress 
appropriate one-half a billion dollars for 
programs targeted at the American In- 
dian—about 10 percent more than 
Fiscal 1968. 
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STRENGTHENED FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


In the past four years, with the ad- 
vent of major new programs, several 
agencies haye undertaken independent 
efforts to help the American Indian. Too 
often, there has been too little coordina- 
tion between agencies; and no clear, 
unified policy which applied to all. 

To launch an undivided, Government- 
wide effort in this area, I am today issu- 
ing an Executive Order to establish a 
National Council on Indian Opportunity. 

The Chairman of the Council will be 
the Vice President who will bring the 
problems of the Indians to the highest 
levels of Government. The Council will 
include a cross section of Indian leaders, 
and high government officials who have 
programs in this field: 

—The Secretary of the Interior, who 
has primary responsibility for In- 
dian Affairs. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
programs affect thousands of In- 
dians. 

—The Secretary of Commerce, who 
can help promote economic develop- 
ment of Indian lands. 

The Secretary of Labor, whose man- 
power programs can train more In- 
dians for more useful employment. 

he Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who can help Indian 
communities with two of their most 
pressing needs—health and educa- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, who can bring better 
housing to Indian lands. 

The Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, whose programs 
are already operating in several In- 

- dian communities. 

The Council will review Federal pro- 
grams for Indians, make broad policy 
recommendations, and ensure that pro- 
grams reflect the needs and desires of 
the Indian people. Most important, I 
have asked the Vice President, as Chair- 
man of the Council, to make certain that 
the American Indian shares fully in all 
our federal programs. 

SELF-HELP AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


The greatest hope for Indian progress 
lies in the emergence of Indian leader- 
ship and initiative in solving Indian 
problems. Indians must have a voice in 
making the plans and decisions in pro- 
grams which are important to their daily 
life. 

Within the last few months we have 
seen a new concept of community devel- 
opment—a concept based on self-help— 
work successfully among Indians. Many 
tribes have begun to administer activi- 
ties which Federal agencies had long per- 
formed in their behalf: 

—On the Crow Creek, Lower Brule, 
and Fort Berthold reservations in 
the Dakotas and on reservations in 
several other states, imaginative 
new work-experience programs, op- 
erated by Indians themselves, pro- 
vide jobs for Indians once totally 
dependent on welfare, 

—The Warm Springs Tribes of Oregon 
ran an extensive program to repair 
flood damage on their reservation. 

The Oglala Sioux of South Dakota 
and the Zunis of New Mexico are 
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now contracting to provide law en- 
forcement services for their com- 
munities. 

—The Navajos—who this year cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of their 
peace treaty with the United 
States—furnish many community 
services normally provided by the 
Federal government, either through 
contract or with funds from their 
own Treasury. 

Passive acceptance of Federal service 
is giving way to Indian involvement. 
More than ever before, Indian needs are 
being identified from the Indian view- 
point—as they should be. 

This principle is the key to progress 
for Indians—just as it has been for other 
Americans. If we base our programs upon 
it, the day will come when the relation- 
ship between Indians and the Govern- 
ment will be one of full partnership—not 
dependency. 

EDUCATION 

The problems of Indian education are 
legion: 

—Ten percent of American Indians 

25 age 14 have had no schooling at 


Nearly 60 percent have less than an 
eighth grade education. 

—Half of our Indian children do not 
finish high school today. 

—Even those Indians attending school 
are plagued by language barriers, by 
isolation in remote areas, by lack of 
a tradition of academic achievement. 

Standard schooling and vocational 
training will not be enough to overcome 
the educational difficulties of the Indians. 
More intensive and imaginative ap- 
proaches are needed. 

The legislation enacted in the past four 
years gives us the means to make the 
special effort now needed in Indian edu- 
cation: The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Education Professions 
Development Act, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, and the Higher Education Act. 

The challenge is to use this legislation 
creatively. 

I have directed the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

—To work together to make these pro- 
grams responsive to the needs of 
Indians. 

—To develop a concentrated effort in 
Indian education with State and 
local agencies. This is critical if the 
two-thirds of Indian schoolchildren 
in non-Indian public schools are to 
get the special help they sorely need. 


PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


In the past few years we as a Nation 
have come to recognize the irreplaceable 
importance of the earliest years in a 
child’s life. Pre-school education and 
care—valuable for all children—are 
urgently needed for Indian children. 

We must set a goal to enroll every 
four and five-year-old Indian child in a 
pre-school program by 1971. 

For 1969, I am requesting funds to: 

Mare the Head Start Program avail- 

able to 10,000 Indian children. 

—Establish, for the first time, kinder- 

gartens for 4,500 Indian youngsters 
next September. 
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To encourage Indian involvement in 
this educational process, I am asking the 
Secretary of the Interior to assure that 
each of these kindergartens employ local 
Indian teacher aides as well as trained 
teachers. 

FEDERAL INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Since 1961, we have undertaken a sub- 
stantial program to improve the 245 Fed- 
eral Indian schools, which are attended 
by over 50,000 children. That effort is 
now half completed. It will continue. 

But good facilities are not enough. 

I am asking the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
establish a model community school sys- 
tem for Indians. These schools will: 

—Have the finest teachers, familiar 
with Indian history, culture and 
language. 

—Feature an enriched curriculum, 
special guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, modern instruction materials, 
and a sound program to teach 
English as a second language. 

—Serve the local Indian population as 
a community center for activities 
ranging from adult education 
classes to social gatherings. 

To reach this goal, I propose that the 
Congress appropriate $5.5 million to at- 
tract and hold talented and dedicated 
teachers at Indian schools and to pro- 
vide 200 additional teachers and other 
professionals to enrich instruction, coun- 
seling and other programs. 

To help make the Indian school a vital 
part of the Indian community I am di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish Indian school boards for Fed- 
eral Indian Schools. School board mem- 
bers—selected by their communities— 
will receive whatever training is neces- 
sary to enable them to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Indian youth must be given more op- 
portunities to develop their talents fully 
and to pursue their ambitions free of 
arbitrary barriers to learning and em- 
ployment. They must have a chance to 
become professionals: doctors, nurses, 
engineers, managers and teachers. 

For the young Indian of today will 
eventually become the bridge between 
two cultures, two languages, and two 
ways of life. 

Therefore, we must open wide the 
doors of career training and higher edu- 
cation to all Indian students who qualify. 

To reach this goal: 

am requesting $3 million in Fiscal 
1969 for college scholarship grants, 
to include for the first time living al- 
lowances for Indian students and 
their families to help capable young 
Indians meet the costs of higher 
education. 

I am asking the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make a 
special and sustained effort to as- 
sure that our regular scholarship 
and loan programs are available to 
Indian high school graduates. 

am asking the Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to 
establish a special Upward Bound 
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program for Indian high school 
students. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


The health level of the American In- 
dian is the lowest of any major popula- 
tion group in the United States: 

he infant mortality rate among In- 
dians is 34.5 per 1,000 births—12 
points above the National average. 

—The incidence of tuberculosis among 
Indians and Alaska natives is about 
five times the National average. 

—More than half of the Indians ob- 
tain water from contaminated or 
potentially dangerous sources, and 
use waste disposal facilities that are 
grossly inadequate. 

—Viral infections, pneumonia, and 
malnutrition—all of which con- 
tribute to chronic ill health and 
mental retardation—are common 
among Indian children. 

We have made progress. Since 1963: 

The infant death rate has declined 
21 percent. 

—Deaths from tuberculosis are down 
29 percent. 

—The number of outpatient visits to 
clinics and health centers rose 16 
percent. 

But much more remains to be done. 

I propose that the Congress increase 
health programs for Indians by about 
ten percent, to $112 million in Fiscal 
1969, with special emphasis on child 
health programs. 

But if we are to solve Indian health 
problems, the Indian people themselves 
must improve their public health and 
family health practices. This will require 
a new effort to involve Indian families in 
a crusade for better health. 

Recent experience demonstrates that 
Indians have been successful in work- 
ing side by side with health profession- 
als: 

—They have organized tribal health 
committees to review Indian health 
problems and design programs for 
solving them. 

—They have launched new programs 
in sanitation, mental health, alco- 
holism, and accident control. 

—A cooperative Indian-government 
project to provide safe water and 
disposal systems for 44,000 Indians 
and Alaska native families has 
proved successful. For every Federal 
dollar spent, Indian Americans have 
contributed another 40 cents in la- 
bor, materials and actual funds. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to build a “com- 
munity participation” component into 
every Federal health program for In- 
dians which lends itself to this approach. 

Essential to this effort will be a large, 
well-trained corps of community health 
aides drawn from the Indian population: 
nursing assistants, health record clerks, 
medical-social aides and nutrition work- 
ers. These community health aides can 
greatly assist professional health workers 
in bringing health services to Indian 
communities. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate funds to train and employ more 
than 600 new community Indian health 
aides in the Public Health Service. 

These aides will serve nearly 200,000 
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Indians and Alaska natives in their home 
communities, teaching sound health 
practices to the Indian people in several 
critical fields: pre-natal health, child 
care, home sanitation and personal 
hygiene. 

Our goal is first to narrow, then to close 
the wide breach between the health 
standards of Indians and other Ameri- 
cans. But before large investments in 
Federally-sponsored health services can 
pay lasting dividends, we must build a 
solid base of Indian community action for 
better health. 


JOBS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The plight of the Indians gives grim 
testimony to the devastating effects of 
unemployment on the individual, the 
family, and the community: 

Nearly 40 percent of the labor force 
on Indian lands is chronically un- 
employed, compared with a national 
unemployment rate of 3.5 percent. 

Of the Indians who do work, a third 
are underemployed in temporary or 
seasonal jobs. 

—Fifty percent of Indian families have 
cash incomes below $2,000 a year; 75 
percent have incomes below $3,000, 

With rare exception, Indian communi- 
ties are so underdeveloped that there is 
little, if any, opportunity for significant 
social or economic progress. 

Two percent of all the land in the 
United States is Indian land. Indian 
lands are about the size of all the New 
England States and a small slice of New 
York. But many of their resources—oil, 
gas, coal, uranium, timber, water—await 
development. 

The economic ills of Indian areas can 
have a major impact upon neighboring 
regions as well. It is not only in the best 
interests of the Indians, but of the entire 
Nation, to expand Indian economic op- 
portunity. 

JOBS 

Special employment programs have 
been established to help meet the needs 
of Indians. In 1967 alone, more than 
10,000 men and women received train- 
ing and other help to get jobs under the 
Indian Bureau’s programs—double the 
number served four years ago. These 
programs: 

—Provide all-expenses-paid training 

and placement for Indian adults. 

—Develop projects in cooperation with 
private industry, in which families 
prepare together for the transition 
from welfare dependency to useful, 
productive work. 

To meet the increasing demand, I pro- 
pose that the Indian Vocational Train- 
ing Program be expanded to the full au- 
thorization of $25 million in Fiscal 1969— 
nearly double the funds appropriated last 
year. 

In the State of the Union message, I 
proposed a 25 percent increase—to $2.1 
billion—in our manpower training pro- 
grams for Fiscal 1969. 

As a part of this effort, I have asked 
the Secretary of Labor to expand the 
Concentrated Employment Program to 
include Indian reservations. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The economic development of poten- 
tially productive Indian areas suffers 
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from a lack of base capital to permit In- 
dians to take advantage of sound invest- 
ment opportunities and to attract pri- 
vate capital. 

The Indian Resources Development 
Act, now pending before Congress, con- 
tains provisions to spark this kind of 
investment. 

The central feature of this Act is an 
authorization of $500 million for an In- 
dian loan guaranty and insurance fund 
and a direct loan revolving fund. 

These funds would: 

—Provide the foundation for the eco- 

nomic development of Indian lands. 

—Encourage light industry to locate 

on or near Indian reservations. 

—Permit better development of nat- 

ural resources. 

—Encourage development of the tour- 

ist potential on many reservations. 

The Indian Resources Development 
Act would also permit the issuance of 
Federal corporate charters to Indian 
tribes or groups of Indians. This charter 
gives them the means to compete with 
other communities in attracting outside 
investment. 

I urge the Congress to enact this pro- 
gram for the economic development of 
Indian resources. 

ROADS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Without an adequate system of roads 
to link Indian areas with the rest of our 
Nation, community and economic de- 
velopment, Indian self-help programs, 
and even education cannot go forward 
as rapidly as they should. 

Large areas inhabited by Indians are 
virtually inaccessible. For example, on 
the vast Navajo-Hopi area there are only 
30 percent as many miles of surfaced 
roads per 1,000 square miles as in rural 
areas of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The woefully inadequate road systems 
in Indian areas must be improved. Good 
roads are desperately needed for eco- 
nomic development. And good roads may 
someday enable the Indian people to 
keep their young children at home, in- 
stead of having to send them to far-away 
boarding schools. 

I propose an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Highway Act increasing the author- 
ization for Indian road construction to 
$30 million annually beginning in Fiscal 
1970. 

ESSENTIAL COMMUNITY SERVICES 
HOUSING 


Most Indian housing is far worse than 
the housing in many slums of our large 
cities. 

To begin our attack on the backlog of 
substandard housing: 

II have asked the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to in- 
crease Indian home construction by 
an additional 1,000 units this coming 
year, for a total of 2,500 annually. 

I propose that the Congress double 
the Fiscal 1968 appropriations—to 
$6 million in 1969—for a broad home 
improvement program. 

These steps are a strong start toward 
improving living conditions among In- 
dians, while we deal with the underlying 
causes of inadequate housing. But the 
present housing law is too rigid to meet 
the special needs and conditions of our 
Indian population. 
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I am therefore submitting legislation 
to open the door for more Indians to re- 
ceive low-cost housing aid, and to extend 
the loan programs of the Farmers Home 
Administration to tribal lands. 

In addition: 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development will review construc- 
tion standards for Indian homes to 
ensure flexibility in design and con- 
struction of Indian housing. 

—The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Housing and Urban Development will 
explore new low-cost techniques of 
construction suitable to a stepped- 
up Indian housing program. 

COMMUNITY ACTION 


Programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act have improved morale in In- 
dian communities. They have given tribes 
new opportunities to plan and carry out 
social and economic projects. Community 
action programs, particularly Head Start, 
deserve strong support. 

I am asking the Congress to provide 
$22.7 million in Fiscal 1969 for these 
important efforts. 

WATER AND SEWER PROJECTS 


Shorter life expectancy and higher in- 
fant mortality among Indians are caused 
in large part by unsanitary water sup- 
plies and contamination from unsafe 
waste disposal. 

The Federal Government has author- 
ity to join with individual Indians to 
construct these facilities on Indian 
lands. The government contributes the 
capital. The Indian contributes the 
labor. 

To step up this program, I recommend 
that the Congress increase appropria- 
tions for safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities by 30 percent—from 
$10 million in Fiscal 1968 to $13 million 
in Fiscal 1969. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 
A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR INDIANS 


In 1934, Congress passed the Indian 
Reorganization Act, which laid the 
groundwork for democratic self-govern- 
ment on Indian reservations. This Act 
was the forerunner of the tribal consti- 
tutions—the charters of democratic 
practice among the Indians. 

Yet few tribal constitutions include a 
bill of rights for individual Indians, The 
basic individual rights which most 
Americans enjoy in relation to their gov- 
ernment—enshrined in the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution of the United 
States—are not safeguarded for Indians 
in relation to their tribes. 

A new Indian Rights Bill is pending in 
the Congress. It would protect the indi- 
vidual rights of Indians in such matters 
as freedom of speech and religion, un- 
reasonable search and seizure, a speedy 
and fair trial, and the right to habeas 
corpus. The Senate passed an Indian 
Bill of Rights last year. I urge the Con- 
gress to complete action on that Bill of 
Rights in the current session. 

In addition to providing new protec- 
tion for members of tribes, this bill 
would remedy another matter of grave 
concern to the American Indian. 

Fifteen years ago, the Congress gave 
to the States authority to extend their 
criminal and civil jurisdictions to in- 
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clude Indian reservations—where juris- 
diction previously was in the hands of 
the Indians themselves. 

Fairness and basic democratic prin- 
ciples require that Indians on the affected 
lands have a voice in deciding whether 
a State will assume legal jurisdiction on 
their land. 

I urge the Congress to enact legislation 
that would provide for tribal consent be- 
fore such extensions of jurisdiction take 


place. 85 
OFF-RESERVATION INDIANS 

Most of us think of Indians as living 
in their own communities—geographic- 
ally, socially and psychologically remote 
from the main current of American life. 

Until World War II, this was an ac- 
curate picture of most Indian people. 
Since that time, however, the number of 
Indians living in towns and urban cen- 
ters has increased to 200,000. 

Indians in the towns and cities of our 
country have urgent needs for education, 
health, welfare, and rehabilitation serv- 
ices, which are far greater than that of 
the general population, g 

These needs can be met through Fed- 
eral, State and local programs. I am ask- 
ing the new Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity to study this problem and report 
to me promptly on actions to meet the 
needs of Indians in our cities and towns. 

ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS 

The land rights of the native people 
of Alaska—the Aleuts, Eskimos and In- 
dians—have never been fully or fairly 
defined. 

Eighty-four years ago, Congress pro- 
tected the Alaska natives in the use and 
occupancy of their lands. But then, and 
again when Alaska was given statehood, 
Congress reserved to itself the power of 
final decision on ultimate title. 

It remains our unfinished task to state 
in law the terms and conditions of set- 
tlement, so that uncertainty can be 
ended for the native people of Alaska. 

Legislation is now pending to resolve 
this issue. I recommend prompt action on 
legislation to: 

—Give the native people of Alaska title 
to the lands they occupy and need to 
sustain their villages. 

—Give them rights to use additional 
lands and water for hunting, trap- 
ping and fishing to maintain their 
traditional way of life, if they so 
choose. 

Award them compensation commen- 
surate with the value of any lands 
taken from them. 

THE FIRST AMERICANS 

The program I propose seeks to pro- 
mote Indian development by improving 
health and education, encouraging long- 
term economic growth, and strengthen- 
ing community institutions. 

Underlying this program is the as- 
sumption that the Federal government 
can best be a responsible partner in In- 
dian progress by treating the Indian 
himself as a full citizen, responsible for 
the pace and direction of his develop- 
ment. 

But there can be no question that the 
government and the people of the 
United States have a responsibility to 
the Indians. 
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In our efforts to meet that responsi- 
bility, we must pledge to respect fully 
the dignity and the uniqueness of the 
Indian citizen. 

That means partnership—not pater- 
nalism. 

We must affirm the right of the first 
Americans to remain Indians while ex- 
ercising their rights as Americans. 

We must affirm their right to freedom 
of choice and self-determination. 

We must seek new ways to provide 
federal assistance to Indians—with new 
emphasis on Indian self-help and with 
respect for Indian culture. 

And we must assure the Indian people 
that it is our desire and intention that 
the special relationship between the In- 
dian and his government grow and 
flourish. 

For, the first among us must not be 
last. 

Iurge the Congress to affirm this policy 
and to enact this program. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Wuire House, March 6, 1968. 


THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in a mov- 
ing message to the Congress on the 
American Indian, President Johnson has 
recalled what this Nation owes to the 
hardy men and women who first settled 
it. 

The American Indian has been called 
the vanishing American. 

Today, he is in many areas the disad- 
vantaged American. No country can per- 
mit any of its original citizens to suffer 
continually from inferior education, bad 
housing, limited job opportunity, bad 
health, and all those ills which afflict 
many areas of our country, both. rural 
and urban. 

The President has asked the Congress 
to summon up the Nation’s resources to 
make certain that the American Indian 
takes his rightful place in the sunlight. 

I congratulate the President for once 
again showing us why he is called the 
equal opportunity President. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on Indian affairs brings 
into focus some of the more important 
things that need to be done by the Fed- 
eral Government in recognition of its 
special responsibilities to Indians. It is 
encouraging to have from the White 
House for the first time a comprehensive 
look at the problem. 

The message fails, however, to make 
clear some of the limitations on those re- 
sponsibilities. In all fairness, both sides 
of the coin need to be examined, and the 
Federal responsibility should be honestly 
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appraised. Moreover, the message does 
not adequately deal with the importance 
of funding all of the suggestions. 

There should be no argument about 
the general goal: to make possible a de- 
cent standard of living; and to make it 
possible for Indians to participate on a 
plane of equality in all phases of modern 
life and to get into the mainstream of 
modern society. I agree with some of the 
methods proposed to accomplish this 
goal. 

Certainly there is a need to coordinate 
the activities of the various Federal 
agencies which extend program assist- 
ance to Indians. Whether a Cabinet level 
council of seven men, whose duties allow 
little time for the performance of this 
task, is the best method to accomplish 
this objective is a matter which gives me 
some concern. A real effort will be needed 
to make the Council effective. I hope it 
succeeds. 

There should also be no argument 
about the need to help the Indians de- 
velop their own leaders, and to encourage 
Indians to help themselves. This is not 
new. It has been the policy of the Federal 
Government for many years. 

Education is the key to any lasting 
improvement in the Indian economy. 
Indian education is handled partly 
through a system of Federal schools and 
partly through the public school system. 
While the ultimate goal should be to 
educate all Indian children in the public 
school system, until that goal becomes 
possible of achievement the special Fed- 
eral schools should provide education of 
equal quality. It should be recognized, 
however, that these Federal schools are 
in a practical sense segregated schools, 
and they should not be continued any 
longer than is absolutely required by the 
isolated reservation residential pattern. 

The President proposes to spend more 
Federal money to improve Indian health. 
I would like to be assured that the State 
and local governments are bearing their 
fair share of the responsibility. 

The Congress has recently substan- 
tially increased the appropriation au- 
thorization for the vocational training 
of young Indian adults. It is heartening 
to hear the President say that he will 
ask for the full appropriation. 

The President’s request for a $500 
million Indian loan guaranty and insur- 
ance fund and direct revolving loan fund 
would have been more convincing if he 
had indicated an intention to seek an 
appropriation, once it is authorized, as 
he did in the case of the vocational train- 
ing program. This part of the message 
gives me considerable pause. The pro- 
posal is now pending before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, and some 
of the provisions raise serious questions. 

I agree that the Alaska Native Land 
Claims should be settled promptly by 
legislation. The administration sub- 
mitted a draft bill for this purpose last 
June, but almost immediately began to 
back off from portions of it. I think 
the administration should come forth 
promptly with a proposal it is prepared 
to defend. 

Let there be no misunderstanding 
about my basic position. I want to do 
all I can to improve the condition of 
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our Indian citizens. When I said that in 
my judgment the President’s message 
failed to make clear the limitations on 
Federal responsibility, I referred to this 
basic philosophical issue. The Indians 
are the only ethnic group for whom the 
Federal Government legislates sepa- 
rately. While this is the result of history, 
the day should be hastened when the 
Indian minority in our population is 
treated like full-fledged American citi- 
zens—neither better nor worse—in short, 
like everyone else. 

Moreover, the popular phrases “self- 
determination” and “freedom of choice” 
should not be used as a subterfuge to 
mean that any minority group can de- 
mand and get special privileges from the 
Federal Government until such time as 
they “consent” to be treated like every- 
one else. With this philosophy I do not 
agree. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the action of President Johnson today 
in placing before the Congress a spe- 
cial message recommending steps to im- 
prove conditions for the original Ameri- 
ean, the often forgotten American—the 
Indian American. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have enthusiastically 
joined, first with Congressmen MICHAEL 
Kwan, Winfield Denton, and now Mrs. 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, successively chair- 
men of this subcommittee which funds 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Di- 
vision of Indian Health in the U.S. Public 
Health Service. They have recognized the 
plight of the Indian Americans and have 
done everything they can to alleviate 
these sad conditions. Unfortunately, 
Budget Bureau cuts have resulted in cur- 
tailing many of our efforts in this re- 
gard. 

The gentlewoman from Washington 
Mrs. Hansen] was chairing our subcom- 
mittee hearing at the time of the reading 
of the White House message and cannot 
be present to respond; however, she joins 
me in this expression of appreciation in 
calling attention to the needs of this 
severely disadvantaged minority. 

It must not be overlooked, however, 
that recent Congresses have not been 
asleep at the switch. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee chaired by WAYNE ASPINALL and 
its subcommittee concerned with Indian 
affairs chaired by James Hatry, have 
helped enact legislation that has made it 
possible for the appropriation of $126,- 
478,000 to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and $82,005,000 to the Public Health 
Service Division of Indian Health—al- 
most a quarter of a billion dollars for 
the present fiscal year. Compare this with 
less than $1.25 billion for the entire pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1950. 

By experience and knowledge as an en- 
rolled member of the Rosebud Sioux 
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Tribe, as one born in an Indian reserva- 
tion cabin of a fullblood Indian mother 
who spoke only her native tongue, as a 
boy who grew up speaking the Sioux 
language and living in an Indian commu- 
nity until he was 19, as a youth who went 
400 miles way from home to go to high 
school back in 1925, as an adult who 
worked in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
from 1933 until running for Congress in 
1960, I must say that the President’s 
message portrays a true picture of the 
situation as it presently exists. 

It is sincerely hoped that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations will be carefully 
considered and favorably acted upon not 
only by this and succeeding Congresses 
but also by the respective departments 
and agencies of Government mentioned 
in the message. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson today focused the Nation's con- 
cern on one of America’s most neglected 
minorities—the Indian population. 

I commend the President for his de- 
termination to turn long years of indif- 
ference into a new plan for progress to 
bring jobs, housing, and better health to 
the Indian people. 

For all too long the Nation has re- 
garded the Indians as its wards in a 
dependent status. Now, President John- 
son proposes that the American Indian 
take the rightful place as a full par- 
ticipant in the mainstream of American 
life. 

The President is not recommending 
half measures; he is proposing an across- 
the-board program that will deal effec- 
tively with the most pressing needs of 
the Indians—for more and better jobs; 
improved eudcation and health; ad- 
equate housing and a new role for the 
Indian in community life. 

Congress must stand firmly with the 
President. These programs are well with- 
in our means to afford. 

We cannot continue to deny Americans 
who are Indians their rights in American 
life. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has sent to the Congress today a 
message on the American Indian en- 
titled “The Forgotten American.” This 
is an appropriate title illustrating the 
present condition of the American Indian 
and expressing the resolve of a nation 
that his condition be improved. 

As a member of the House Indian Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, I look forward to 
participating in the formulation and 
evaluation of programs to help the 
American Indian and will work toward 
the implementation of the goals set out 
in the President’s message, as follows: 

A standard of living for the Indians equal 
to that of the country as a whole. 

Freedom of Choice: An opportunity to re- 
main in their homelands, if they choose, 
without surrendering their dignity; an op- 
portunity to move to the towns and cities 
of America, if they choose, equipped with 
the skills to live in equality and dignity. 

Full participation in the life of modern 


America, with a full share of economic oppor- 
tunity and social justice. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
echo, most emphatically, the words of 


President Johnson in his special message 
on Indians: 
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We can only fulfill our responsibility to 
the first Americans by helping them fulfill 
their own destiny as Americans among us. 


For far too long our Federal programs 
for Indians failed to recognize the wants 
and desires of the Indians themselves, 
and sought instead to impose on them 
the will of the dominant non-Indian 
society. 

Now, thank goodness, we have a Presi- 
dent who is willing to point to our past 
failures, outline recent progress, and 
chart a course for the future designed to 
give Indians a maximum of free choice 
as to how they enter modern-day Amer- 
ican life on terms of equality with other 
citizens. 

It is also significant, to me as a mem- 
ber of the House Interior Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, that the plight of our 
Indians is forcefully called to the Na- 
tion’s attention at a time when public 
gaze is centered on the status of minori- 
ties as it has not been in decades, if ever 
before. 

Emphasis on Indian participation in 
planning and implementing programs is 
welcomed, I am sure, because this is a 
means by which Indian leadership can 
be developed at higher levels. The basic 
ingredients for preparing Indian youth 
are also stressed—education and train- 
ing. And there is new emphasis on adult 
education and vocational training for 
adult Indians who have thus far been 
bypassed in our national progress. 

The call for clear new national goals 
for Government policy toward Indians 
should be heeded and the machinery and 
funds necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired results should be provided. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s message on the plight of the 
Nation’s Indian population has touched 
the conscience of us all. 

We—all of us—have neglected the 
problems of these proud people for far 
too long. I join with the President in the 
hope that the time has come to reverse 
this situation—and tackle head on the 
illiteracy, poverty, and lack of opportu- 
nity that all too many American Indians 
are forced to endure. 

We can turn the clock ahead for the 
Indian population by opening up new 
opportunity and help to improve their 
lives and their future prospects. 

As the President said, the Nation’s 
goal must be to help make the Indians 
self-sufficient. We seek not to impose 
social or cultural changes upon them, 
but to offer the kind of help that will 
allow them to live by their own lights, in 
security and in dignity. 

I commend the President for this im- 
portant and timely message. I believe 
my colleagues will join with me in ex- 
pressing the belief that Congress will act 
promptly to help a group that the Presi- 
dent has rightly called, “the Forgotten 
American.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON OFFERS A 
MESSAGE OF HOPE AND COMPAS- 
SION TO HELP THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend President Johnson for his ex- 
cellent message today on the American 
Indian. 

This message reflects Lyndon John- 
son's deep and compassionate concern 
for those Americans who are outside of 
the mainstream of our national life. 

Certainly, this is the most inclusive 
message ever presented to the Congress 
to provide better health, housing, and job 
opportunities to the Indian population. 

As the President noted today: 

For two centuries, the Indian has been an 
alien in his own land. 


We can—and must—end the discrimi- 
nation, indifference, and neglect that has 
perpetuated the Indians’ status as sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

There can be no legitimate reason for 
Congress to delay in promptly enacting 
this fair and progressive legislation. 

Let us join with President Johnson in 
providing a new era of hope and progress 
for the American Indian. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON GENERAL EDUCATION, COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, TO SIT TODAY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on General Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of taking testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been cleared with 
the minority and they have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 14940, ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT AMEND- 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 1082) 
providing for consideration of HR. 
14940 to amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act, as amended, in order 
to extend the authorization for appro- 
priations, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1082 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14940) to amend the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act, as amended, in order to 
extend the authorization for appropriations. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
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ment. under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Larra] and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1082 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
14940 to amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act, as amended, in order 
to extend the authorization for appro- 
priations. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which began operations in 1961, 
is an independent agency which provides 
recommendations and advice to the ex- 
ecutive branch on matters relating to 
arms control and disarmament. It pro- 
vides essential scientific, military, psy- 
chological, and technological information 
to representatives of the United States 
in the conduct of negotiations with other 
nations dealing with arms control and 
disarmament. 

H.R. 14940 authorizes an appropriation 
of $33 million to finance the operation 
of the Agency for a 3-year period, The 
Agency has programed $10 million for 
fiscal year 1969, $12 million for fiscal 
year 1970, and $11 million for fiscal year 
1971. 

The previous authorization in 1965 was 
$30 million for the 3 fiscal years 1966, 
1967, and 1968. All previous authoriza- 
tions for the Agency have been for more 
than 1 year. 

Except for the authorization of funds, 
the bill makes no change in the existing 
authority of the Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when our own 
soldiers are engaged in mortal combat in 
Vietnam, consideration of a measure 
such as this may seem incongruous; but 
adoption of this resolution will strongly 
indicate to the world that even while 
engaged in warfare, this country is de- 
termined to continue its endeavors in 
arms control and disarmament, in its 
constant and overriding search for 
world peace. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statements just made by my col- 
league from Hawaii. The resolution does 
provide for an open rule with 1 hour 
of debate and little opposition to the 
rule has been noted. But in looking at 
the supplemental views and studying 
them thoroughly, I point out that even 
though there was little opposition to 
granting a rule there is some question 
about the bill itself. 

One of them is the desirability of ap- 
proving this authorization for 3 years. 
As the supplemental views point out, I 
believe that this Congress and succeed- 
ing Congresses should have a look, and 
a hard look, at this Agency, its opera- 
tions, and its accomplishments. 
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Previously we have approved 3-year 
authorizations for this Agency. During 
these 3-year intervals, questions have 
been raised as to the accomplishments 
of the Agency and also concerning some 
of its research projects. For example, the 
last paragraph of page 7 of the Supple- 
mental Views reads as follows: 

Three years ago, when the Agency last ap- 
peared to request an authorization, many 
members of the committee were disturbed 
about some of the externa] research projects 
funded by the Agency. 


I hasten to point out that more than 
one-half of the requested authorization 
is to be used for these research projects, 
not for the operation of the Agency it- 
self. Continuing now with the examples 
from the supplemental views: 

We mention only a few: a study of peace- 
keeping operations in the Congo ($100,404); 
a still uncompleted study of the fiscal and 
financial systems in Eastern Europe ($196,- 
200 to date); and a study of the social and 
psychological aspects of verification, inspec- 
tion, and international assurance ($63,500) . 
During the next 3 years the Agency notes 
that “trial arms control] measures appro- 
priate to the Chinese cultural and historical 
background will be analyzed in the light 
of the data developed,” 


It seems to me that with these types 
of projects being paid for by taxpayers’ 
funds, this Congress ought to have a 
look at this matter more often than 
every 3 years. Certainly every Congress 
ought to have an opportunity to take 
a good hard look at what this Agency 
is researching and the good to be de- 
rived from them. 

The question also arose whether or 
not some of these research projects are 
not duplication of projects being carried 
on by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. For example, by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

It was pointed out before the Rules 
Committee that one of the accomplish- 
ments of this Agency was the establish- 
ment of the hotline. It seems to me I 
recall the administration, particularly 
the White House, had a considerable 
amount to do with the establishment of 
this hotline. The question in my mind 
is whether or not this Agency or the 
White House should have the credit for 
this so-called achievement. 

Hence, there are several questions to 
be debated here today when we begin 
to debate the bill. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I realize that it is perhaps a bit un- 
usual for a member of the committee 
which deals with the legislation also to 
take time under the rule. I do so because 
I think it is important for this body to 
recognize the unusual opportunity that 
is presently before us. This is my eighth 
year as a Member of this body, and I 
cannot recall a circumstance anywhere 
near similar to the one now presented; 
that is, an opportunity for this body to 
have a direct impact upon a treaty under 
active consideration. 

It is taken for granted by most people 
that treaties are the province of the ex- 
ecutive branch in consultation with the 
Senate only, and the House has no effec- 
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tive role which it can assert. Through 
pure coincidence, the extension of the 
authority for the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency comes at the very time 
that the draft treaty negotiated between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
is now under consideration. Here is our 
chance to use the “power of the purse” 
effectively, and it pains me a little bit to 
recognize the rather scant interest that is 
evinced so far in this measure. 

The hearings are printed, they are 
available, they are not too lengthy for 
examination even this afternoon. The 
committee report contains not only a 
summary of the legislation by the ma- 
jority of the committee and many on the 
minority side, but it also contains some 
dissenting views, which I think should be 
read and taken into account by other 
Members of this body. 

It also contains—what is even more 
important—the text of the draft treaty 
on nonproliferation of nuclear weapons. 
I wonder how many Members of this body 
have actually read the draft treaty word 
for word? To me it is one of the most 
far-reaching treaties in its potential ad- 
verse impact upon our national security 
that has been considered by our Gov- 
ernment in many, many years. Here we 
have the opportunity before us today to 
deal with the text of that treaty, because 
it is indeed the only real substantial 
product of this agency since this authori- 
zation for the agency was extended 3 
years ago. 

Last year I had a conversation with a 
leading Member of the British Parlia- 
ment. He told me he had been a keen 
student of American history, and he had 
noticed that in this century the Senate 
had become—at least in the headlines of 
Europe—the predominant body of the 
Congress, and he wondered why that was 
so. He said a century ago it was the other 
way around. The House was the real for- 
eign policy influence in treaty affairs as 
well as other realms of the Government. 
In my view, the change—insofar as it 
has occurred—is due to the reluctance of 
the House to exercise the power of the 
purse. 

Here today we have before us an au- 
thorization for an agency whose product 
is a treaty now under consideration. Dur- 
ing the course of the debate by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, I hope to have the 
opportunity to offer an amendment 
which will reinstate a condition that 
three Presidents had insisted upon in 
all arms-control negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. This condition was—as has 
been described most commonly—the 
NATO option. President Eisenhower first 
set forth this condition when there was 
first discussed through the Disarmament 
Conference some kind of an agreement to 
cut back on nuclear weapons and also 
to limit the proliferation of these weap- 
ons, Very wisely President Eisenhower in- 
sisted that no agreement could be con- 
sidered which would foreclose the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the NATO 
alliance, at some future date, if its mem- 
bers saw fit to do so, to develop and own 
and operate its own nuclear defense sys- 
tem. 

Today this sort of system becomes 
more practical with the refinement of 
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weapons which can be indeed purely de- 
fensive in character. This NATO option 
policy was insisted upon in all negotia- 
tions carried on under the Eisenhower 
administration. It was also consist- 
ently maintained under the administra- 
tion of President Kennedy, and by Presi- 
dent Johnson until the fall of 1966. 

I cannot cite any development which 
occurred in that period which would 
justify our Government at that late date, 
after all these years of consideration, 
disregarding or throwing away this im- 
portant position which had been so con- 
sistently maintained by three adminis- 
trations. 

The first inkling of the change in heart 
on the part of our Government came in 
President Johnson's celebrated speech of 
October 1966 on European policy. This 
was his famous “bridge-building” 
speech, in which he called for new 
bridges to the Soviet Union and to the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe. One 
of the items in that speech was a state- 
ment in which the President said that 
our Government would work actively to 
work out an agreement on nonprolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

We must accept the fact that the 
NATO option was dropped by President 
Johnson as a part of the “bridge-build- 
ing” package. 

Now, 1966 was a lot different from 1968. 
We have on all sides evidence of in- 
creased Soviet participation in the war 
in Vietnam. As the gentleman from Ha- 
waii said so appropriately, it is incon- 
gruous that the United States should 
make what is essentially a bilateral deal 
with the Soviet Union at the very same 
time the Soviet Union is fighting with 
such effect, although by proxy, against 
us in the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the legislation to extend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency’s authori- 
zation for appropriations because I be- 
lieve its structure and attitude needs 
overhauling before it is permitted to 
handle any more public funds. 

ACDA’S FAILURE TO EVALUATE ARMS CONTROL 

PROPOSALS 

The purpose of any arms control or 
disarmament treaty is to enhance na- 
tional security; that is, the Nation should 
be safer after the treaty than before. It 
is ACDA’s responsibility to make such 
analyses of proposed treaties. Without 
any such analysis of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, ACDA simply adopted “a 
NPT is good for you” attitude and pro- 
ceeded to negotiate. I personally asked 
both ACDA’s Chief and its Deputy Chief 
to make such a study. They have not 
done so. There are a number of interest- 
ing alternatives to nonproliferation. Se- 
lective defensive proliferation, which I 
will discuss later, is one of them. In an 
ever changing and dangerous world to 
place such alternatives beyond the Na- 
tion’s reach by the stroke of a treaty pen 
without even analyzing them is reckless 
irresponsibility. Yet the NPT would do 
that and was negotiated by ACDA with- 
out ever analyzing and evaluating alter- 
natives. ACDA totally ignored the proce- 
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dures by which vital national security 
decisions have been made for almost a 
decade. That is, by the computer-aided 
formulas of “systems analysis” which 
Secretary McNamara contends provides 
us the most cost-effective Defense 
Establishment known to man. 

The key feature of this decisionmak- 
ing tool is an examination of every 
conceivable alternative national security 
option to determine that most effective 
in relation to cost, while at the same 
time reserving the maximum possible 
open options for switches as the problem 
changes or becomes better defined. 
ACDA’s NPT forecloses all alternatives 
to nonproliferation, no matter how criti- 
cal to national security they might be- 
come. Will this make the Nation “safer” 
than it is without the NPT? ACDA will 
give you a lot of opinion to the affirma- 
tive. But ACDA cannot give you an anal- 
ysis. It has not done its homework. It 
has failed in its job and shirked its re- 
sponsibility. It should not be given any 
more money. 

ACDA’S STRUCTURAL DEFECT 


I also oppose extending ACDA’s au- 
thorization for appropriations because 
of a fundamental defect in its charter 
which foredooms it to such failures. I 
reiterate that the principal purpose of 
an agency of this sort is analysis to deter- 
mine whether various arms control and 
disarmament proposals will enhance or 
detract from the Nation’s security and to 
discover the pitfalls and to find the means 
to avoid the quicksands. We rely upon 
ACDA to do this. It should be able to 
execute this responsibility as independ- 
ently as the GAO executes its responsibil- 
ity. Yet we permit and encourage ACDA 
to engage in actual negotiations where its 
people must take bargaining stands and 
make quick responses to the thrusts of 
other countries’ negotiators. What 
ACDA’s people do in haste under these 
circumstances may be good or bad, right 
or wrong. And if it is bad and wrong, 
ACDa's researchers and analysts never- 
theless are stuck with it. Instead of being 
free to evaluate in terms of national in- 
terests, they must evaluate in terms of 
backing up ACDA's negotiators. My 
strong recommendation is that ACDA be 
taken out of the negotiating arena to pre- 
vent the Agency’s principal purpose of 
giving good sound advice from being sub- 
ordinated to its collateral negotiating re- 
sponsibilities which are functions of the 
State Department anyway. 

ACDA’S UNBALANCED RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


ACDA should be reformed in another 
respect before it gets any more money. 
But rather than reform, it proposes to 
make matters worse. Mr. Foster says he 
is planning to contract less research out 
and beef up the Agency’s own internal 
research staff. This, of course, amounts 
to no more than an exercise in intellectu- 
al incest. ACDA is not about to hire any 
independent-minded researchers who 
will tell it when it is heading down a 
wrong road. That is a characteristic of 
bureaucracy that needs no elaboration. 
From what I have been able to observe, 
watching ACDA as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and a con- 
gressional adviser to our delegation to the 
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18-Nation Disarmament Conference, 
ACDA does not even do a good job in 
contracting out research. I do not have 
specifics, but I do have the opinion that 
ACDA does little contract research with 
any organizations it suspects might come 
up with anything contrary to its precon- 
ceived notions. At least I know personal- 
ly that it has been heedless of my sug- 
gestions as an ENDC adviser. 

ACDA’S HOSTILITY TO TREATY ENFORCEMENT 

MECHANISMS 

Further, I have no enthusiasm for 
ACDA getting any more money while 
it adheres to its beliefs that treaties 
really do not need machinery to compel 
compliance and that you can trust the 
Communists to live up to their treaty 
promises. In 1959 former President 
Eisenhower wisely warned Congress: 

We can have no confidence in any treaty 
to which the communists are a party, ex- 
cept where such treaty provides within it- 
self for self-enforcing mechanisms 


The Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1964 
recognized this principle, at least in a 
negative way, because underground test- 
ing was exempted from its bans when no 
mechanism could be devised to police 
cheating in the underground environ- 
ment. This occurred at a time before the 
military was completely muzzled and the 
Joint Chiefs used what vocal freedom 
they then had to alert the American 
public to the dangers posed by surrepti- 
tious nuclear testing underground. Since 
that time Pentagon regulations have 
made it difficult even for Congress to 
learn any independent views of military 
officers. And the current war’s “no 
heroes“ policy has barred the emergence 
of a Nimitz, Eisenhower, Patton, Burke, 
MacArthur, and so forth, capable of com- 
municating with the public. So far in 
limbo has the uniformed military gone 
that I doubt if even most Congressmen 
can give you the names of the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Under these circumstances ACDA 
seems to have seized an opportunity to 
whittle away at the  self-enforcing 
mechanisms principle and promote a 
treaty for treaty’s sake philosophy. It 
came up with studies calculated to prove 
that positive detection of treaty cheat- 
ing is not really necessary. As I read 
ACDA’s attitude, it is that some per- 
centage chance of getting caught at it 
is quite enough. The possibility of em- 
barrassment is supposed to deter cheat- 
ing. I do not know just what percentage 
chance of getting caught ACDA feels 
is sufficient. It has not made that clear. 
But I gather it holds to a rather low 
percentage. 

Further whittling away at self-en- 
forcing mechanisms, ACDA negotiated, 
promoted, and sold the so-called Treaty 
on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space which 
contains no enforcing mechanisms what- 
ever. ACDA apparently calculated rightly 
that space is such a nebulous thing that 
it could get the treaty ratified and there- 
by. establish precedent for continued 
erosion of the self-enforcing mechanisms 
safeguard. The ink was hardly dry on the 
flypaper this one was written on before 
the Soviet orbital nuclear bombing sys- 
tem had to be declared legal because pre- 
sumably they do not put nuclear bombs in 
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it. At least, we cannot prove they do and 
there are not any inspection mecha- 
nisms to find out. That flap was followed 
quickly by the Soviet fractional orbital 
ballistic system disclosure. Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s announcement of FOBS em- 
barrassingly had to include a legal brief 
on behalf of the Soviets as to why FOBS 
does not violate the Space Treaty. 

Despite this recent history, ACDA now 
comes up with the NPT, article III of 
which it claims provides an enforcing 
mechanism in the form of inspection. 
This is a sad delusion made a tragic one 
because it is self-induced by ACDA whose 
spokesmen, Mr. Foster and Mr. Fisher, 
actually believe article III has real teeth 
when in truth and in fact it has false 
teeth for the following reasons: 

First. Article III only calls upon sig- 
natories to “undertake to accept safe- 
guards as set forth in an agreement to 
be negotiated and concluded with the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency” and 
that such negotiations commence within 
180 days after the treaty goes into effect. 
This is no more than an “agreement to 
make an agreement.” No legal system 
recognizes as valid or enforcible any 
such ambiguous present promise to come 
to a future unspecified agreement. Article 
III is just as blank as if it remained with- 
out words. The words it contains mean 
nothing. The treaty remains without any 
provisions for enforcement whatever. 

Second. In any event, to speak of IAEA 
safeguards as something which exist and 
can be relied upon to enforce this treaty 
is ridiculous to the point of absurdity. 
Anyone familiar with the primitive ca- 
pabilities, either technological and finan- 
cial, of IAEA in the safeguards area 
knows this. I personally verified it my- 
self only last September at IAEA head- 
quarters. To assert or imply that IAEA 
safeguards are something which can be 
relied upon for the heavy purpose of po- 
licing this treaty is misleading and un- 
conscionable. It will take years for IAEA 
to achieve even a minimum inspection 
capability. Article III is a trap for the 
unwary insofar as presence of self-en- 
forcing mechanisms is concerned. 

OTHER ACDA SHORTCOMINGS WITH THE NPT 


There are other defects in ACDA’s 
handling of the NPT issue which should 
be considered in evaluating the Agency’s 
plea for further funding. Here are just 
a couple of samples: 

First. Selective-defensive prolifera- 
tion: Earlier I mentioned that this de- 
fense option would be eliminated by the 
NPT. Since about 1962 we have been able 
to insert certain devices in our nuclear 
warheads permitting them to explode 
only under predetermined conditions. 
They can be rigged to fire only in a de- 
fensive environment, for instance a pro- 
tective antiballistic missile envelope over 
and around a country. They can be rigged 
to explode in the face of anyone attempt- 
ing to remove this limitation. Supplied to 
a hard-pressed ally these warheads 
would insure self-defense without risk of 
their being later turned to offensive use. 
Under a variety of foreseeable contin- 
gencies it could become vital to our own 
national security to engage in selective- 
defensive proliferation. By providing 
such defenses we might be relieved from 
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playing the dangerous role of a nuclear 
Sir Galahad, rushing hither and thither 
to the rescue of all and sundry who may 
feel themselves to be victims of an al- 
leged nuclear aggressor. A combination 
of defense limited nuclear ABM’s and 
nuclear land mines supplied to NATO al- 
lies might allow us to withdraw our 
substantial forces in Europe. The same 
could be true in other areas. 

I am certain that the Soviets see the 
NPT in an advantageous light because it 
will not only bar us from using selective- 
defensive proliferation to reduce our 
worldwide overcommitments, but, in 
fact, will extend those overcommitments 
if we take seriously the Sir Galahad role. 
It will not similarly disadvantage the So- 
viets because they are not similarly over- 
committed. It also is to be noted that 
hard-pressed allies who get the notion 
we might not take the Sir Galahad role 
seriously when actually called upon to 
play it might go nuclear on their own 
and pick up not only a defensive capa- 
bility, but a troublemaking offensive one 
as well. 

Second. Regional nuclear powers: 
Considerable emotional fear mongering 
is being engaged in by ACDA and other 
NPT proponents concerning the alleged 
danger of drawing the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. into nuclear holocaust if 
one or more additiona] countries achieve 
nuclear weapons and start using them. 
True, in some hands nuclear weapons 
would be troublesome—but how much 
more so than otherwise is debatable. Also 
debatable is whether the NPT would 
effectively ban the weapons to them 
anyway. Rand Corp.’s Dr. James R. 
Schlessinger has pointed out that the 
achievable nuclear capabilities of such 
countries are limited and pose little 
threat of direct attack upon the two 
superpowers. The consequences will be 
regional. Recent regional wars between 
India and Pakistan and Israel and the 
Arab States fail to support the proposi- 
tion that the superpowers and other na- 
tions inside or outside the region are 
appreciably more likely to become in- 
volved in worldwide holocaust if the 
fighting is done with primitive nuclear 
weapons rather than strictly confined 
to conventional arms. Those who worry 
about the possible catalytic effect of re- 
gional wars should ponder conditions of 
instability which increase their fre- 
quency rather than the weapons with 
which they may be conducted. 

As a matter of fact it is quite possible 
that a degree of regional nuclear capa- 
bility would prove stabilizing rather than 
destabilizing. The presence of nuclear 
armed Red China amongst nuclear un- 
armed neighbors is extremely destabiliz- 
ing. An Indian capability to threaten 
atomic retaliation from the south might 
have sobering and stabilizing effects in 
that region. To the east a nuclear capa- 
ble Japan could be the focus for a sta- 
bilizing Far Eastern alliance against Red 
aggression. Filling such regional power 
vacuums would considerably ease the 
overseas overcommitments of the United 
States. 

CONCLUSION 

I have mentioned but a few of many 

possible detriments to national security 
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which should be on the balance scales 
when weighing whether the NPT will 
serve or disserve the interests of our 
country. They should have been there 
before treaty negotiations ever seriously 
got started. The fact that ACDA does 
not place them there should be a matter 
of deep concern. Its advice on Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament is what the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of State, 
and the President rely upon. If ACDA 
does a sloppy job and deludes itself and 
its advice is faulty, then these officials’ 
actions can be mistaken and the Nation 
may become imperiled. 

That is why I urge no more money for 
ACDA until it is reformed and can per- 
form in a manner contributing to the 
national security, not to the contrary. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that the weapon treaty 
should protect the NATO option and not 
foreclose the possibility at some future 
date NATO might develop its own purely 
defensive nuclear system? 

Mr. HOSMER. Not only should NATO 
have the option to develop its own inde- 
pendent defensive system, whether it be 
nuclear or conventional, as required, but 
let me say that if we negotiate this non- 
proliferation treaty that the Disarma- 
ment Agency is trying to foist off on us, 
it will deny the United States an op- 
portunity to proliferate nuclear weapons 
to be used defensively. By that I mean 
that we rig up these weapons in these 
days so that they can be used only in a 
defensive environment. This may be very 
important to the national defense of 
the United States in a future day to be 
able to supply NATO or some other ally 
of ours with defensive nuclear weapons, 
so they will not go nuclear on their own 
and acquire an offensive as well as de- 
fensive nuclear capability. As a matter 
of fact, if we deny them that opportu- 
nity, then 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HOSMER. Those people will only 
have the alternative of backing down to 
somebody like Red China that does have 
a nuclear capability or, secondly, to 
going nuclear on their own. If they go 
nuclear on their own, they not only 
acquire a defensive capability but a 
troublemaking offensive capability as 
well, and that is not good. You would 
much rather have the opportunity to 
proliferate to them selectively as far as 
defensive nuclear weapons are concerned. 
There you have a much more manageable 
situation. 

Now, those are things which ACDA 
has not told you about and which have 
been totally disregarded in this wild 
drive for a treaty for a treaty’s sake. 
That is why I urge that its funds be cut 
off until it can be reformed and it can 
be brought to its senses. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Will the gentleman not 
agree that this treaty would either ex- 
pose our friends and allies to a greater 
threat from the Communist camp or else 
increase our own police force needs? 
Would that not follow? 

Mr. HOSMER. Oh, yes. If they do not 
get their own defenses, Uncle Sam has 
to play world policeman. You know what 
the job of playing world policeman is 
and the trouble it has gotten us into so 
far. It is nothing but trouble. I think that 
the American people would like to see us 
stop that kind of foolishness. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that I was not on the floor to hear 
the full remarks of my friend and distin- 
guished colleague from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] who is the ranking member on 
the Republican side of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the House of 
Representatives. 

However, Iam completely aware of the 
gentleman’s position on the nuclear 
treaty—Antiproliferation Treaty. I would 
say that there is a substantial minority 
among the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee that subscribes to his position. 

However, I have been amazed at some 
of the statements that have been made 
here and at some of the statements 
which have been made by my friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY], in his “additional re- 
marks” as contained in the report and 
which are directed against the treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never seen so much 
assumption based upon misinformation 
brought together in one place. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion of “defen- 
sive” and “offensive” weapons of course is 
ridiculous. Any nuclear weapon that can 
be used for offensive purposes can be also 
used for defensive purposes. 

Under the present arrangement—and I 
want the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] to hear this—we 
have more than 6,000 weapons in the 
NATO alliance, all allotted and assigned 
within the NATO countries. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is impossible for 
the NATO organization at this time to 
have its own weapons. I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois, is he for the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding because 
it is my opinion that this is a very im- 
portant area. And I wish to say this 
about the question under discussion. I 
am for protection of the legitimate in- 
terests of our friend and allies—latter 
and past allies—such as West Germany. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Illinois is evading 
the issue. I ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Is the gentleman for the prolifera- 
tion of these nuclear weapons? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am for 
protecting proliferation on behalf of our 
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friends and allies who feel that they have 
a national interest they must protect. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Illinois says he is 
for proliferation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think he in 
fairness should add the full quota- 
tion 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now, let me explain 
to the Members of the House just what 
the situation is. 

Mr. Speaker, these 6,000 weapons 
which are located over there are in the 
hands of the joint forces of NATO and 
the United States under a series of bi- 
lateral agreements, agreements which 
clearly sets forth the utilization of those 
weapons. In other words, they are not 
there for the purpose of proliferation. 
They are there with the finger on the 
trigger, the finger of the President of 
the United States on the trigger. In 
other words, they cannot use them with- 
ouet the exercise of the finger of the 
President of the United States. If they 
do have the independent national right 
or the group right to use their nuclear 
weapons without consultation with the 
United States, then they have the fruits 
of proliferation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as long as we keep 
the finger on that trigger I will say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois that no country, responsible or ir- 
responsible—one who is now responsible 
but which may become later irresponsi- 
ble in the future, associated now with 
the free world but which may become 
Communistic later, they cannot take 
those nuclear weapons and use them, be- 
cause they are controlled by the United 
States of America. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is for the 
kind of proliferation about which he has 
talked, then I say the gentleman is on 
the wrong track. I say the gentleman is 
on a dangerous track. 

Mr. Speaker, if it comes to a time of 
war where the Commander in Chief of 
the United States sees the need about 
which I am talking to use or to employ 
nuclear weapons, then he will prescribe 
their use at that time in order to meet 
the challenge which exists at that time. 

As Commander in Chief, he does have 
the problem, the privilege and authority, 
to assign the use of these weapons to 
meet that particular condition; that is, 
to meet a condition of war and not a 
condition which exists in peacetime. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am undertaking to 
say is that we cannot transfer these 
weapons to any nation or to any group 
of nations in peacetime for their inde- 
pendent, sovereign control, since this 
would require a change in the Atomic 
Energy Act, excluding an emergency 
wartime action on the part of the Com- 
mander in Chief in time of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am saying that in my 
opinion the very best manner in which 
to keep this situation stable, in place of 
spreading nuclear weapons all over the 
map, is this approach. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me again. 

I want to proceed with my comments 
on the assumption that we are engaged 
in a war in Europe, and I believe 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows that we are not at war in Eu- 
rope, and that we are not contemplating 
the use of nuclear weapons. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINDLEY. May I proceed further, 
if the gentleman will continue to yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I intended 
earlier to say we are at war in Vietnam. 

I would like to state that our friends 
in Europe are watching with just as 
keen—although somewhat different in- 
terest—the events in South Vietnam, the 
beleaguered garrison at Khesanh, and 
they read the debate that sometimes ap- 
pears in the press about whether or not, 
should the situation for these marines 
really become desperate, whether we 
would use tactical weapons to defend 
them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to get off on any such a suppo- 
sition. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe it is very much 
to the point, because after all the real, 
essential defense of NATO is through 
U.S. nuclear weapons, and Germany is 
wondering—and will have reason to won- 
der—if in a crisis we would expose our 
cities to nuclear attack to protect Ger- 
man or French homes, when in Khe- 
sanh we might not use such tactical 
weapons to protect our own forces. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is indulging in fancy. I will 
decline to yield further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman from 
Illinois can suppose anything that he 
wants to suppose that the Germans are 
thinking, but I will tell the gentleman 
that there is not a nation in NATO that 
has asked the United States for individ- 
ual use of atomic weapons, and if they 
would they would not get them. 

And I will tell the gentleman further 
that as long as I can stand here on the 
floor of the House and fight against that 
kind of proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons that I will do so. 

So when the gentleman from Illinois 
is worried about what Germany is won- 
dering about, and taking a position which 
they have not taken, then I say the 
gentleman is indulging in fantasy. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe we ought to 
be concerned about Germany because: 
the German people are the most exposed 
of all nations to the Soviet Union, and 
if Germany, as France has done, should. 
withdraw from NATO, we could well 
wind up with a European continent of 
Finlands—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
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tleman from Illinois is indulging in 
fantasy. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe we had better 
be thinking about this. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We have had no 
such proposal from the Bonn govern- 
ment. The German Government is not 
concerned about it. The German Govern- 
ment has more nuclear weapons on its 
soil than any other nation in the world. 
This is under a bilateral agreement 
which is satisfactory to them, and they 
have never come to us and asked us for 
independent sovereign control over the 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman is well 
aware of the debate in Germany that is 
going on today over this treaty, and the 
resentment that is building day by day, 
not only in Bonn, but —— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I believe I am aware 
of the recent debate that has occurred. I 
believe the Germans are afraid that they 
are not going to obtain some of the peace- 
time applications of atomic energy. We 
are not debating with Germany the sole 
contro] of nuclear weapons, and if the 
gentleman does not know that, he should 
know it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In my opinion the 
treaty has so little promise of any ad- 
vantage to our country it is not worth 
risking irritating our closest allies. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is the opinion 
of the gentleman, and he is entitled to 
it. However, let me yield to someone else 
who is better informed on these points. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

First of all I want to say that I agree 
to a large extent with his remarks as to 
the situation in Germany. The Germans 
seem to worry first about the NPT’s ef- 
fects on their growing nuclear, and sec- 
ond as to defense aspects. However, I do 
want to clear up something which slips 
into these discussions from time to time 
which is a tendency by some listeners to 
equate with being against the Non- 
proliferation Treaty with being for 
proliferation. The one does not neces- 
sarily mean the other. In my own, and 
most cases, it certainly does not. I want 
to make my position clear. It is that I 
was not for proliferation when the Brit- 
ish got the bomb, or when the Soviet 
Union got the bomb, or when the French 
got the bomb, or when Red China got the 
bomb, and I am not now, today, in favor 
of anybody else getting the bomb, or of 
any proliferation whatsoever. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad the posi- 
tion of the gentleman is different from 
the position of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. HOSMER. Now, what I would like 
to make clear is what I object to. And 
that is the treaty’s denial of the option 
in the future, if the necessity should 
arise 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now, the gentleman 
knows—— 

Mr. HOSMER. Will the gentleman 
wait, and just let me finish first? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. HOSMER. As I say, what I object 
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to is the NPT’s blanket denial for all 
future time of our opinion to proliferate 
purely defensively if sometime in the 
future that would become vital to the 
national security interests of the United 
States. We live in a changing world. We 
should not hastily forgo options to 
take necessary measures, or which might 
become necessary measures, in the future 
as things change. At least, we should 
not do so without carefully evaluating 
the consequences. This ACDA has failed 
and neglected to do, and underlies one 
of my serious objections to the Agency, 
as I detailed during my remarks when 
the rule was being considered. 

The second objection I have to the 
NPT is that the treaty is inherently, 
as now written, defective in provisions 
for enforcement and monetary cheating 
and violations, and, therefore, it would 
not be an adequate vehicle to prevent 
proliferation. Yet ACDA is selling NPT 
like a pig-in-a-poke. I object to that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We can get into this 
in general debate, but the gentleman 
knows this—this phrase “proliferates 
selectively” is a nice phrase that the 
gentleman uses. But let me say that pro- 
liferation whether it is selectively or 
in group form is a dangerous situation 
and every nation in NATO that wants 
access to nuclear weapons, in joint con- 
trol—and not in their individual con- 
trol today—has that privilege and has 
nuclear weapons on their soil, if they 
permit it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. I just want to say in 
final response to my distinguished and 
admired colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLIFIELD] that selec- 
tive proliferation might not be good, as 
he said, but it might be a lot better than 
nonselective or unselective proliferation 
with anybody getting the bomb, as might 
still occur with this treaty because of 
its defective enforcement clause. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Larra] will yield me another 
minute, I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. I will yield the gentleman 
more time if he needs it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman says 
that the net effect is that we have not 
prevented such proliferation as has oc- 
curred, and he is right about that. We 
cannot prevent proliferation in the fu- 
ture if any nation wants to pull out of 
this treaty at any time for their own 
purposes, or if they want to stay out— 
like France. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
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minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Or if, like France 
where France wants to stay out—and 
probably is staying out of it—of course, 
they can do this. But this is a treaty to 
try to suppress proliferation and hold 
it back as much as we can, 

Mr. GROSS. I just want to comment 
on the remarks that the gentleman from 
California made a few moments ago 
when he spoke of Members dealing in 
fantasy. I cannot think of a more flowery 
fantasy than the gentleman’s statement 
that we are not at war today, or the im- 
plication that we are not at war today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows that I said we are not at war in 
Europe. The gentleman heard me say 
that, if he was listening. 

Mr. GROSS. No, the gentleman did 
not apply it to the war in Europe exclu- 
sively. 

We are at war. The gentleman says 
that we would be at war only if the 
President pushes the button. Since when 
did it require a declaration of war for 
this country to engage in armed conflict? 
And does the gentleman think there 
would be a time, if someone decided to 
launch a nuclear campaign against us 
for Congress to declare war? Fantasy? 
The gentleman is dealing in fantasy. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, my pur- 
pose is to associate myself with the re- 
marks so eloquently set forth by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hos- 
MER]. 

It is my purpose by an amendment 
which I will offer later, to protect the 
option of this valued alliance, NATO, to 
some day secure a nuclear defense sys- 
tem if at such time the Members would 
desire to so act. 

It is certainly not to proliferate weap- 
ons in any form at the present time. 
But I think we should be considerate of 
the self-interest and feelings of our allies 
and not close permanently the door 
which might be to their interest at some 
later date. 

Second, I hope the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], for whom I 
have great respect, will find the opportu- 
nity during the consideration of this bill 
by the Committee of the Whole to elabo- 
rate on his comment at the outset that 
my additional views in the committee re- 
port are full of false assumptions and 
errors. 

So far in all the time he has taken, he 
has not cited one single error in those 
remarks. Therefore, I would hope that in 
fairness he would delineate what is mis- 
taken and what should be corrected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr, Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, there 
being no further requests for time, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 14910, REGULATION OF DE- 
VICES CAPABLE OF CAUSING RA- 
DIO INTERFERENCE 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 1084 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1084 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14910) to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, to give the Federal Com- 
munications Commission authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for the manufacture, im- 
port, sale, shipment, or use of devices which 
cause harmful interference to radio recep- 
tion. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Larral, pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1084 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
14910 to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934. 

The bill would add a new section 302 
to the Communications Act which would 
empower the FCC to prescribe reason- 
able regulations governing the interfer- 
ence potential of devices capable of 
emitting radio energy which could cause 
harmful interference to radio commu- 
nications. These regulations would be 
applicable to the manufacture, importa- 
tion, sale or offering for sale, shipment, 
or use of such devices. 

Such regulations would not be appli- 
cable to carriers transporting such de- 
vices without trading in them; devices 
constructed by electric utilities for their 
own use; or devices for the use of the 
Federal Government, or devices intended 
solely for export. 

The legislation also provides that such 
devices for the use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be designed so as to reduce ra- 
dio interference, taking into account the 
needs of the national defense and se- 
curity. $ 

Devices capable of causing radio inter- 
ference are, among others, electronic ga- 
rage door openers, certain electronic 
toys, high-powered electronic heaters, 
diathermy machines, welders, radio and 
television receivers, ultrasonic cleaners, 
and remote control devices for such 
equipment as industrial cranes. 
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I am happy to say this legislation will 
not result in any additional cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1084 in order that H.R. 
14910 may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statements just made by the gentle- 
man from New York concerning this bill. 
The present law is often the fact and 
causes the FCC to proceed on a case- 
to-case basis in locating devices which 
are causing radio interference. With the 
passage of this legislation they will be 
able to regulate the manufacture of such 
devices and prescribe regulations relative 
to their manufacturer so that they will 
not cause interference. This is the sole 
purpose of the bill, according to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] at the time he appeared be- 
fore the Rules Committee. 

However, I raised a question about the 
language in the bill as it seems to be 
much broader. He has assured me and 
the other members of the Rules Commit- 
tee that the FCC already has these ad- 
ditional powers and no new authority is 
being granted herein. 

I do wish to call to the Members’ at- 
tention lines 5, 6, and 7, on page 2, 
which read as follows: 

Such regulations shall be applicable to the 
manufacture, import, sale, offer for sale, 
shipment or use of such devices. 


That language raises in my mind a 
question as to whether or not the new 
language, if it is new language, will 
give them power to go out to every home 
that has electronically operated garage 
doors and tell the owners how to operate 
and use them, or does this give the FCC 
the authority to tell the owner of one of 
these little walkie-taikies that he is not 
operating it properly or that he is on the 
wrong frequency. 

These are questions that I hope will 
be answered during general debate. They 
were not answered to my full satisfac- 
tion before the Rules Committee, but, 
with the assurance of the chairman of 
the full committee that this bill only 
grants additional powers to the FCC 
relative to the manufacture of these 
devices, I voted to report this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. : 


TO AMEND THE ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14940) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to extend the authori- 
zation for appropriations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 14940, with 
Mr. Futton of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mon- 
GaN] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
14940. H.R. 14940 authorizes $33 million 
to finance the operation of the Arms 
8 ast 3 Agency for a 

-year pe The bill makes no change 
in existing law except for the amount of 
money. 

The last previous authorization was 
enacted in 1965 and authorized $30 mil- 
peeh the 3 fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 

The work of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency involves primarily 
the backup of the U.S. negotiators who 
participate in international negotiations 
on arms control and disarmament. 

The Agency was established in 1961 
because it was generally recognized that 
the United States could not very well 
refuse to participate in such negotiations, 
and that if we were going to participate, 
our representatives should have avail- 
able to them adequate expert assistance 
and technical information in this highly 
complex field. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not suppose that 
there is any agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which is more misunderstood than 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

Every once in a while I hear someone 
say that the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency is trying to undermine the 
Defense Department, that the United 
States is spending money out of one 
pocket to build up our Armed Forces, 
and that we are spending money out of 
another pocket to weaken these forces or 
to put them out of business, 

This idea completely disregards the 
facts. In the first place, the Department 
of Defense is fully informed about every- 
thing the Arms Control Agency does or 
proposes to do. The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency reports to, and all 
of its operations are reviewed by, the 
Committee of Principals which consists 
of the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, the Special Assistants 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs and for Science and Technology, 
the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 
the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

In the second place, let me point out 
that arms control does not diminish U.S. 
security. Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said: 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize that 
national security can be improved by bal- 
anced, phased, and safeguarded arms con- 
trol agreements limiting the military capa- 
bilities of nations in a manner conducive to 
the achievement of a secure, free, and peace- 
ful world. 


The military posture of the United 
States would be stronger and our secu- 
rity would be greater if we could get an 
effective agreement with other nations 
to limit the size and nature of their 
forces and weapons. 

Secretary McNamara has stated the 
issue very clearly in the recent discus- 
sion of anti-ballistic-missile defenses. 

If both the Russians and ourselves 
maximum our anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fense and then maximize our vehicles for 
penetrating these defenses, neither 
country will be more secure but both 
will be poorer. 

The main job of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency is to enhance 
the security of the United States. The 
function of the Agency is to see that the 
United States goes into any arms con- 
trol agreement with its eyes open. 

Another misconception about the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is that it is an organization that believes 
that the Russians can be trusted. There 
are those who argue that it is a com- 
plete waste of time to negotiate with the 
Russians on arms control since any 
agreement will not be worth the paper 
it is written on and that the people in 
charge of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency are unrealistic and 
gullible. 

Let me say that my experience has 
been that the more contact people have 
with Russian negotiators, the fewer il- 
lusions they have. The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency is fully aware of 
the pitfalls and the frustrations. 

Nevertheless, we have to consider that 
the Russians on occasion may find that 
an agreement will serve their interests 
as well as ours. They have been known 
to live up to agreements when it is to 
their advantage to do so. 

The United States could refuse to 
enter into any negotiations relating to 
arms control and disarmament on the 
grounds that the Russians cannot be 
trusted. Nearly all of the governments of 
the world fear the consequences of 
atomic war and give top priority to ef- 
forts for arms control. 

If we are to participate in such 
negotiations, it is essential that we know 
what we are doing. 

The highest degree of military and 
scientific knowledge must be readily 
available to our negotiators. The job of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is to see that the United States 
has the proper backup for our negotia- 
tions. 

After 7 days of hearings, which in- 
cluded testimony from distinguished citi- 
zens such as John J. McCloy, General 
Gruenther, and Lewis L. Strauss, former 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the committee decided to ap- 
prove the full amount of funds requested 
and the 3-year authorization as re- 
quested. 

The bill received strong bipartisan sup- 
port in the committee. The Foreign Af- 
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fairs Committee has 36 members—21 
Democrats and 15 Republicans. There 
were only five votes against the bill out 
of 25 voting. 

During the hearings, most of the dis- 
cussion centered around the nonprolifer- 
ation treaty, a draft of which has been 
approved by the United States and by 
the Soviet Union, and is now pending be- 
fore the 18-Nation Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva. 


Several witnesses and some members of 


the committee are against the nonprolif- 
eration treaty, but almost every one fa- 
vored the continuation of the Agency. 

Although the nonproliferation treaty 
is a matter of concern to the Members of 
the House and to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, this bill does not have any- 
thing to do with the approval of the 
treaty. 

The real issue which confronted the 
committee was whether the operation of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency should be curtailed or whether 
it should continue at its present level. 

The Agency has had appropriations of 
$9 million a year for fiscal 1967 and fiscal 
1968. They are asking $10 million for 
fiscal 1969. This does not involve an ex- 
pansion of the Agency’s operations. 

The Agency has to find the money to 
finance the employees’ pay raise which 
the Congress enacted last year. 

The Agency also has to finance the 
entire cost of field tests since funds for 
sharing the cost of such tests was elimi- 
nated from the Defense Department ap- 
propriations. 

This is a small agency with only 268 
jobs. Its functions are highly spe- 
cialized. It does not have the sort of 
budget which can absorb cuts and con- 
tinue to perform all of its functions. 

Ten million dollars for fiscal year 1969 
means that the Agency will be able to 
continue its present scale of operations. 
It does not mean an expansion. 

The Agency has never had a 1-year 
authorization. The original authoriza- 
tion in 1961 was adequate for 2 years. 
In 1963 there was a 2-year authoriza- 
tion, and in 1965 the Congress author- 
ized funds for 3 years. 

The committee was impressed by the 
argument of John J. McCloy, who said: 

I think the 3-year authorization is very 
important. Particularly at this state, if there 
was any limitation of the 3-year provision 
at this point, I think perhaps there would 
be undue significance attached to it. 

Perhaps this is the chief reason I would 
urge you not to limit the authorization to 
one year but that you continue with the 
3-year period, that it is rather important 
psychologically at this point. * * * 

In short, I think that with the annual 
review which is incidental to every appro- 
priation bill, together with the fact that at 
any point this committee can call on any- 
one to come down to testify and report on 
its affairs, that it would be unfortunate to 
give any indication at this point that there 
is any hesitation about our attachment to 
the policy of arms control and disarma- 
ment which are consistent with the security 
of the country. (Hearings, pp. 225 and 226.) 


Over half of the funds requested are 
to finance external research. That is re- 
search performed under contract by 
private firms or by universities, or by 
Government agencies such as the 
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Department of Defense or the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which are reim- 
bursed for research services. 

Although there is always a tendency 
to be suspicious of research expenditures 
by operating agencies, this Agency has 
a major research function. 

In the first place, the Agency is re- 
quired to carry on research in a dozen 
categories which are defined by statute. 
These are set forth on pages 2 and 3 of 
the committee report. 

The Director of the Agency is directed 
to do research in these fields. A sub- 
stantial cut in funds would mean that 
the Director could not discharge the re- 
sponsibilities imposed on him. 

In addition, although the Defense De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission carry on much larger research 
programs relating to atomic and other 
weapons, there are a number of problems 
that are peculiar to the arms control 
and disarmament business that are not 
of particular concern to other agencies. 

A case in point involves the detection 
of the existence and the characteristics 
of atomic or other types of weapons. 
Such detection is a major responsibility 
of the Department of Defense and the 
intelligence community. Their efforts are 
directed to a large degree to detecting 
such weapons by covert means. 


The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency faces the problem of developing 
techniques for such detection when the 
country involved has avowedly opened 
its doors to inspection. While much of 
the technical information needed for 
open inspection can be obtained from 
the Defense Department or the Atomic 
Energy Commission, there is a different 
kind of problem which requires special 
research. 

Many pages of the hearings and sev- 
eral pages of the additional views which 
are printed with the committee report 
deal with the desirability of making 
atomic weapons available to NATO. 

This discussion really has nothing to 
do with H.R. 14940, but the Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty does require that none of 
the countries which have atomic weap- 
ons—both the Soviet Union and the 
United States have agreed on this 
point—shall transfer nuclear explosive 
devices to any one—including NATO. 

This provision of the treaty is in com- 
plete accord with the Atomic Energy Act 
which forbids such transfers. 

At least one member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee believes that the 
treaty should be changed so as to permit 
transfer of nuclear weapons to NATO. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
committee do not support this point of 
view. 

Nuclear weapons are now located with 
NATO forces and are available to carry 
out NATO defense plans. These weapons, 
however, belong to the United States 
and are subject to U.S. control. I do not 
believe that there are many in the Con- 
gress or among the people of this coun- 
try who want to change this arrange- 
ment and turn over to NATO control 
over nuclear weapons now controlled by 
the United States. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, On January 24 the 
President sent a message to Congress, 
asking continuation of the Arms Con- 
trol Agency for another 3 years and for 
authorization of needed appropriations. 

H.R. 14940, to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to ex- 
tend the authorization for appropria- 
tions, was reported out of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on February 27. 

It authorizes an appropriation of $33 
million to finance the continued opera- 
tion of the Agency for 3 years. For 1969 
the Agency is requesting $10 million in- 
cluding $4,682,000 to finance its pro- 
gram operations and $5,318,000 to fi- 
mance external research. The Agency 
also has programed $12 million for fiscal 
year 1970 and $11 million for fiscal year 
1971. 

Except for the authorization of funds, 
the bill makes no change in the existing 
authority of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. There is a measure 
of congressional control because annual 
appropriations are required. All pre- 
vious authorizations have been for more 
than 1 year. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is intended to extend the life of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency for 
another 3 years. The title of the Agency 
raises questions and fosters misgivings. I 
can readily understand why this is so. 
One day we are voting for increased 
military appropriations; the next day 
we are voting on a bill authorizing funds 
for arms control and possible future dis- 
armament. It makes a Member feel like a 
split personality. 

I regret the inclusion of the word dis- 
armament” in the title of the Agency. 
It diverts attention from the immediate 
and more basic objectives of arms con- 
trol. The decision to give the Agency 
jurisdiction in that far-out field was that 
of Congress. 

It was Congress that provided the 
guidelines and objectives when it created 
the Agency in 1961. The basic statute 
reads: 

This organization must have the capacity 
to provide the essential scientific, economic, 
political, military, psychological, and tech- 
nological information upon which realistic 
arms control and disarmament policy must 
be based. 


It then enumerated the primary func- 
tions of the Agency: 

(a) The conduct, support, and coordina- 
tion of research for arms control and dis- 
armament policy formulation; 

(b) The preparation for and management 
of United States participation in interna- 
tional negotiations in the arms control and 
disarmament field; 

(c) The dissemination and coordination of 
public information concerning arms control 
and disarmament; and 

(d) The preparation for, operation of, or 
as appropriate, direction of United States 
participation in such control systems as may 
become part of United States arms control 
and disarmament activities. 


Those who criticize the Agency for 
moving on too many fronts at one time 
would do well to read what Congress has 
expected of it. 
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In an effort to do its job, the Agency 
has identified five broad objectives within 
which research is conducted that is basic 
to the national security: 

First, to limit and reduce armed 
forces, armaments, and military expend- 
itures through arms control and disarm- 
ament measures; 

Second, to prevent the proliferation 
among nations of nuclear weapons, nu- 
clear delivery vehicles, and conventional 
armaments; 

Third, to reduce the risk of outbreak 
of armed conflict, to inhibit its escalation, 
and to limit its destructiveness and dura- 
tion through arms control and disarma- 
ment measures; 

Fourth, to avert harmful economic 
consequences of reduced defense spend- 
ing resulting from arms control and dis- 
armament measures, and to study the 
most constructive use of the resources 
thus released; and 

Fifth, to assist in achieving an inter- 
national environment conducive to arms 
control and disarmament negotiations. 

During its short span of life the Agency 
has given a high priority to the control 
of nuclear weapons. This is a period that 
coincides with a breakthrough in nuclear 
technology. Where once the only concern 
was with the military application of nu- 
clear energy, it suddenly offered the 
prospect of cheap electric power. No 
longer is nuclear energy an element of 
war alone; it is the hope for human hap- 
piness. As the Agency has noted, the 
world “must find a way to survive the 
first if it is to enjoy the benefits of the 
second.” 

The Agency has directed its limited re- 
sources toward curbing the indiscrimi- 
nate pollution of this planet with atomic 
matter. The groundwork that went into 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963 and 
the Outer Space Treaty of 1966 pro- 
vided a wealth of experience to the 
Agency in conducting the negotiations 
for the recently completed Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. Studies of a highly sophisti- 
cated nature preceded the final agree- 
ment. Let me suggest a few of these in 
order that the Members may appreciate 
better the detailed attention which the 
Agency has given to this difficult sub- 
ject. One was a study on techniques for 
inspection of ballistic missile testing; an- 
other concerned the reduction of ICBM 
leadtimes; another was a study of the 
validation of records of production. 

Some critics of the Agency have raised 
questions about the merit of other con- 
tracts into which the Agency has en- 
tered. I can understand the basis for 
concern. But their worth can only be 
judged against the poverty of material 
that marks the entire field of arms con- 
trol. Any one of the projects by itself 
may seem insignificant, even irrelevant. 
But each has to be viewed as part of the 
total effort to weigh past experience and 
to explore unknown paths. After all, if 
the end results of each research project 
were known, there would be no need for 
research. 

Members should know that the work 
of the Agency is under the scrutiny of a 
General Advisory Committee of 15 mem- 
bers. This is a statutory body whose 
Chairman is the Honorable John J. Mc- 
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Cloy. Mr. McCloy has devoted many 
years under several administrations to 
work in the field of armaments and dis- 
armament. Another outstanding Ameri- 
can on this committee is Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, now retired, who is so well 
known and respected by all of us at 
home and abroad, and who was in com- 
mand of NATO. The committee was for- 
tunate to have the carefully considered 
views of these two gentlemen when the 
bill was under consideration. 

In his testimony Mr. McCloy stated: 

I think at this stage we might be on the 
verge of another arms race which could 
achieve an intensity that would be quite dan- 
gerous and sinister. I think of all times in 
my experience with the Agency, this is the 
time for a vigorous, well-researched and com- 
petent agency to deal with this rather com- 
plicated problem. 


I asked Mr. McCloy very bluntly 
whether the United States would be bet- 
ter off or be more secure if the Agency 
went out of business. His answer was 
equally blunt: 


No; I think it would be less secure. I think 
that the disarmament business and arms 
control are so extremely important at this 
stage. It is important to avoid an intensive 
arms race with the hazardous nature, as 
history shows, of those races in the past, and 
the dangers that would be involved in having 
nuclear weapons on everyone’s doorstep. I 
think the security of the country would be 
considerably lessened if it did not have an 
expert, objective group of people in the Gov- 
ernment looking at this problem seriously 
from day to day. 


This bill carries an authorization for 
$33 million—and I stress the word mil- 
lion—over a 3-year period, an average of 
$11 million a year. As Members know, our 
committee has been reluctant to recom- 
mend long-term authorizations. Both 
General Gruenther and Mr. McCloy 
made a persuasive case for an exception. 
In response to a question whether the 
Agency should be continued for 3 years, 
General Gruenther gave a wholehearted 
“Yes” and added: 

To reach any solution other than that 
would be almost a catastrophe from the 
standpoint of our posture in the world—the 
things we as a nation stand for. I would re- 
gret very much to see any deterioration in 
that position. 

Mr. McCloy was no less emphatic 
when he stated: 

If there was any limitation of the 3-year 
provision at this point I think perhaps there 
would be undue significance attached to it. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact 
that . . we are at a critical stage in the 
whole problem of arms control and disarma- 
ment. There are some plans that do have to 
be prepared over more than a l-year 
period. . . with the annual review which 
is incidental to every appropriation bill, to- 
gether with the fact that at any point this 
committee can call on anyone to come down 
to testify and report on its affairs, that it 
would be unfortunate to give any indication 
at this point that there is any hesitation 
about our attachment to the policy of arms 
control and disarmament which are consist- 
ent with the security of the country. 


Mr. Chairman, when all the evidence 
is weighed, it is my firm conclusion that 
the work which this Agency has done and 
is committed to do is in our best national 
interests. Compared to the billions that 
we spend—and properly so—for our de- 
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fense, the amount contained in this bill 
is so small as to defy a meaningful com- 
parison. Yet these small expenditures 
may yield dividends of untold propor- 
tions, not capable of expression in dol- 
lars, for the happiness and peace of 
mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, the pursuit of peace 
through inspected, verified arms control 
is the most urgent—and perhaps the 
most under rated—task confronting the 
US. Government. 

We must all realize that the rapid 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in re- 
cent years has brought mankind to the 
threshold of a disaster which can be 
triggered by the frustrations or an emo- 
tional breakdown of even a single major 
field commander. 

If the entire Government of the United 
States can move into armed action 
against a distant country—as we did a 
few years ago—on the basis of an ad- 
mittedly incomplete report of an attack 
on one of our ships, what greater dangers 
are involved in the positioning of nuclear 
weapons in the proximity of war zones 
unless we have U.S. control. 

These issues are seldom discussed. At 
times it seems as if a conspiracy of si- 
lence existed to shield the public from 
the recognition of the dangers involved 
in a mass distribution of tactical and 
strategic nuclear weapons. 

These reasons make it imperative that 
we approve an adequate authorization 
for the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

The $11 million a year authorization 
requested for this Agency is frightening- 
ly small when compared with the $76 
billion which we will spend this year— 
of necessity—to develop even greater 
military power. 

I urge, therefore, that the House show 
a sense of responsibility and a sense of 
proportion by refusing to approve any 
amendment reducing the authorization 
for the Arms Control Agency and pass 
the bill H.R. 14940 by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today provides for a 3-year 
authorization for an appropriation of 
$33 million—$10 million for fiscal year 
1969, $12 million for the following year, 
and $11 million for the year after that. 

The Agency is currently operating un- 
der a 3-year authorization which became 
law in 1965. It is my belief, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is too long an authoriza- 
tion for this Agency. At the proper time 
I propose to offer an amendment reduc- 
ing the time to 2 years, and the dollars 
to $22 million. The reason I shall offer 
that amendment, as I will explain more 
fully at the time I offer the amendment, 
is because I believe that every Congress 
ought to be given the opportunity to 
take a long, hard, careful look at this 
Agency and its operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is an over- 
simplification to say that this Agency 
acts in two general areas. It performs 
research and it negotiates treaties. On 
the question of research it is interesting 
to note that substantially more than 
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one-third of its budget for this year is 
being used for contracts for research 
made with other institutions. I for one 
happen to believe that this is far too 
high. If you will examine the supple- 
mental views signed by several of us, 
along with the committee report, you 
will find listed there some of the mat- 
ters for which research is being done. 

In my opinion a great deal of this 
research is possibly repetitive, and does 
not really contribute to the increase of 
knowledge which would be useful for this 
Agency. 

There are some other matters that 
concern some of us. For example, there 
is a prohibition against the use of nu- 
clear weapons in outer space, as the 
Members know. 

Some time ago Secretary McNamara 
announced that the Soviets had a ca- 
pability, had a vehicle which could travel 
in outer space, and was capable of con- 
veying nuclear weapons. When members 
of the Agency were asked whether or not, 
in their opinion, this was a violation of 
that treaty, they said “No,” because this 
vehicle did not have to make a complete 
circuit around the earth. In other words, 
on the flimsy excuse that the vehicle 
could make only a fractional or part of 
an orbit, the Agency took the position 
that it was not therefore in violation of 
the treaty. 

I would submit that this is a danger- 
ous position for us to take. It is extreme- 
ly dangerous to us as a nation to rely 
upon that kind of advice. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I do feel it is highly desirable 
for this, and a great many other rea- 
sons—that it is highly desirable that we 
limit somewhat the length of time for 
which we authorize this Agency to con- 
tinue. 

I would not want it thought that I 
would do away with the Agency. I would 
not—I intend to vote for this bill. I think 
it is useful and important that we have 
a body of people with knowledge and 
skills who are constantly studying these 
problems and able to negotiate on them. 
If we did not have an agency of this kind 
now, I feel quite certain that someplace 
in our Government we would find it very 
desirable to establish a body of people 
with their special talents and skills. 

There are now 263 people working for 
the organization according to the last re- 
port that we had. It is not a large agency 
either in terms of personnel or in terms 
of the relative amounts of money in- 
volved. 

I recommend that we limit the time 
and funds and then pass the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
for yielding to me. 

I want to commend the chairman and 
the members of this committee who have 
supported and recommended the bill, 
H.R. 14940. This bill represents in my 
opinion one more example of the nu- 
merous forward-looking and desirable 
pieces of legislation that have emanated 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
during Congressman Morcan’s chair- 
manship over the years. 
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Mr, Chairman, I am not on this com- 
mittee. I used to be on this committee, 
and I regret that the pressure of other 
work on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and of the House Committee on 
Government Operations made me feel it 
was necessary to resign from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and go on the 
other committees. 

I do not ordinarily intrude myself 
into the discussion of legislation of other 
committees. But there is so much in this 
report about the nuclear problem that I 
feel from my background of 21 years 
on the Joint Committee that I know 
a little bit about it and therefore I have 
asked the chairman for this time. 

I have alternated as chairman and vice 
131 on this Joint Committee since 

Beginning in 1959 when the United 
States was negotiating with the U.S. S. R. 
on a test ban treaty, I have been con- 
tinuously an adviser of our representa- 
tives negotiating in Geneva on nuclear 
weapons test limitations and nonprolifer- 
ation treaty arrangements and periodi- 
vied have participated in actual negotia- 

ons. 

I was the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy which made the study of the pro- 
gram and prepared a report which was 
sent to President Truman recommending 
that the United States proceed on a crash 
basis to develop the hydrogen bomb. 

I have been a consistent and strong 
supporter of a nuclear navy and the de- 
velopment of strong nuclear deterrent 
force for the United States. 

I have personally observed atomic and 
hydrogen bomb tests and I know the tre- 
mendous destructive forces that they 
represent. 

I wish that I could bring to every Mem- 
ber of this House the experience of seeing 
a hydrogen bomb test, with the millions 
of tons of TNT force that is released. 

I would say to those who would oppose 
@ bill like this to think about it and think 
about nuclear war in this world. If there 
is anything under God’s sun that can be 
done by mankind to avoid this suicidal 
race toward their own extinction, I think 
it ought to be done. I think one of the 
ways of doing it is to explore, explore, 
and explore with patience, taking every 
little bit of progress you can get, every 
little step further that you can get to pre- 
vent this country from going down the 
road to a nuclear war. That is my interest 
on this floor today. 

And when I hear people talking about 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons un- 
der any kind of situation, such as is con- 
tained in this report, I will tell you it 
chills my blood, too. 

I say that every step that we can take, 
in the name of God we should take it, to 
prevent any proliferation we can prevent. 
We cannot prevent it all. Of course, some 
of these nations may decide to manufac- 
ture their own nuclear weapons. But if 
you get them signed up not to do it, that 
means they are signed up not to receive 
nuclear weapons. 

That does not mean they will always 
live up to their treaties. Treaties have 
been broken ever since mankind started 
to make them. Of course there will be 
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nations that will break treaties. This 
treaty is not binding even on the United 
States. Article X provides the means for 
the United States to get out of it—for 
the purpose of protecting the national 
security of this country. 

The use of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty that has been discussed here to 
destroy this bill is using something that 
is extraneous to the authorization for 
continuance of the ACDC. You may 
agree with the treaty or not. But the 
Congress of the United States will pass 
on the final form of that treaty. The 
ACDC is negotiating. They are trying to 
arrange it. They are trying to develop 
it. When they do develop it, it will be up 
to the other body, of course, to turn it 
down or to accept it. But in the name of 
God, do not prevent a continuing search 
for a treaty that may save mankind. 

The Joint Committee has followed 
every step of this treaty. We have fol- 
lowed every word and every phrase. We 
have had something to do with the writ- 
ing of this treaty, because we have con- 
stantly advised those who are in charge 
of the negotiations that the Congress 
will not accept unrealistic language in 
a nonproliferation treaty. So we have 
had something to do with it, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. This has not 
been a partisan matter in the Joint 
Committee, and I hope that this subject 
matter never becomes a partisan 
matter. 

I can state categorically that the pro- 
posed nonproliferation treaty in no way 
affects the current arrangements of the 
United States with our NATO allies per- 
taining to their nuclear defense. You 
talk about nuclear defense, weakening 
NATO in its nuclear defense. Every one 
of those 6,000 weapons that are located 
in the NATO countries is for their de- 
fense. They are defense weapons for 
their defense, if they are attacked, and 
I would hope we would never use nu- 
clear weapons unless we were attacked. 

The Atomic Energy Act, since first 
passed in 1946, has never permitted, and 
still prohibits the transfer of nuclear 
weapons by the United States to any 
nation except in time of war or when 
the President, as Commander in Chief, 
shall so direct on the basis of preserv- 
ing our Nation. That is the only way we 
can transfer nuclear weapons into the 
sole sovereign control of any other na- 
tion, and I hope that it always stays that 
way. I do not want any other finger on 
that trigger except the finger of the 
President of the United States, and I 
do not care whether it is Eisenhower, 
Johnson, Nixon, Percy, Rockefeller, or 
Romney. I want the President of the 
United States to have the final finger on 
that trigger. That is the way the law pro- 
vides at the present time. 

When you talk about fuzzing“ this 
thing up and preparing for some fear- 
some eventuality in the future, you are 
talking nonsense. We will take care of 
the future when the time comes. This 
Congress will take care of it. There will 
be no change in the present situation by 
the Arms Control Agency or by anybody 
else until the Congress has the final 
say-so as to whether it will be changed, 
and they will say how it can be changed. 
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As I said, we have over 6,000 nuclear 
weapons in the NATO countries, but 
those weapons are under a dual control 
system. First, the nation where the 
weapon is has to agree to use it. Second, 
the President of the United States has to 
agree to the use of that weapon. Let 
us keep it that way. When I think of 
transferring to any nation, weak or 
strong, the control of the nuclear weapon 
and the use of it, for example, to West 
Germany—the Germans do not want it. 
They have never asked for it. It would 
destroy NATO if we transferred nuclear 
weapons into the sole control of West 
Germany, and everybody in this room 
knows it. It would create a wave in this 
country that we could not stand, and 
any man who voted for that would be 
endangering, in my opinion, not only his 
political career, but more importantly 
the security of the Nation. 

This is a rough job. The gentleman 
from Illinois has challenged me to give 
some of the things that are wrong in 
his statement. I do not have the time to 
do it, but if, during the 5-minute rule, 
I can get some time, I will be glad to 
show the gentleman where his state- 
ments not only are in error, but where, 
in my opinion, his assumptions are un- 
founded. 

I am serious about this. Before I do so, 
I will be glad to talk to the gentleman 
to let him know what I will be talking 
about, before I get the floor. I know time 
is limited, and I feel I am imposing upon 
this Committee by taking this 7 or 8 
minutes, but I want to make three or 
four points in the minute I have left. 

There is a nuclear umbrella in the mili- 
tary agreement with NATO, which is 
working, and NATO is satisfied with it. 
There are bilateral military agreements 
with the principal NATO nations—not 
all, but the ones who want them—and 
they are satisfied. Nobody is raising any 
problem about that. We are training 
other nations’ teams of all the nations 
who want to participate and who are par- 
ticipating with us in bilateral agree- 
ments. We are training teams to use 
these weapons when and if the dual con- 
trol method is exercised. 

I am sorry I do not have any more 
time, but I would say let us go ahead and 
seek ways to prevent a nuclear holo- 
caust. Let us keep the control in the 
Congress of the United States. Let us not 
let this genie out of the bottle and let it 
loose among any more nations in the 
world than can get it on their own. That 
we cannot prevent, but we can prevent 
giving them this terrible destructive 
nuclear weapon force. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to remind the Members that 
we are debating a 3-year authorization 
for the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. We are not debating the treaty 
that became the subject of discussion 
between the gentleman from California 
and my colleague from the State of 
Illinois. 

At the risk of sounding facetious, I 
would suggest to the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia, that if they wish to continue their 
battle they might repair to one of the 
side rooms and fight a duel at 10 paces 
with press releases, while we get back to 
discussing the authorization. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
presume the gentleman means a non- 
nuclear duel? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Of course. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield, since the gentleman 
mentioned my name? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
surprised to see this nuclear treaty ques- 
tion brought into this discussion, but this 
is about the only thing in the additional 
views of the gentleman from Illinois, and 
it is in the report, and, of course, that is 
the only thing I would repair to. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say to the gentleman that I appreciate 
his discussion with the gentleman from 
Illinois, since that frees the rest of us to 
debate with the chairman of the commit- 
tee. I think the gentleman has balanced 
and equated the views of the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
views of the gentleman from Illinois 
were on the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the gentleman will agree that about 
the only topic which was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the hearings was the draft 
treaty on nonproliferation, and also that 
the only real product of the past 3 years 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, at least any product that needs 
and deserves our attention at this point, 
is that same draft treaty. 

I hope he will agree it is quite appro- 
priate for us to take some time at this 
point in connection with the prolonged 
life of this Agency to see what the Agency 
has accomplished in the past 3 years. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I wish to emphasize 
the concern we should have this after- 
noon; do we need a 3-year authorization 
for this Agency? In view of the concern 
over the treaty and in view of the rather 
perfunctory attention which our com- 
mittee gave this Agency, I believe it 
would be in the interest of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency if their 
Officials would give us the word that 
they would support the pending amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, Apar], and would accept a 2-year 
authorization. 

There are a number of arguments we 
could use. For example, those who are 
interested in old-fashioned economy in 
Government ought to be reminded that 
there are more supergrades in relation- 
ship to total employment in the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency than 
there are in any other department or 
agency of the Government. One out of 
six employees of this little Agency is in 
a supergrade status. The next best 
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staffed supergrade operation is the White 
House. 

Just by looking over the budget of this 
Agency every 2 years instead of every 
3 years we might achieve a few proper 
economies. 

The thought that Congress could ef- 
fectively exercise legislative oversight 
during the period when the bill does not 
come before us is not at all a sound 
argument. Please note that our commit- 
tee theoretically has jurisdiction over the 
U.S. Information Agency, but they have 
an open end authorization, and we have 
about as much influence on the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, in setting its author- 
ization and its policies—as I would hope 
the Foreign Affairs Committee would— 
as Senator McCartuy has on present for- 
eign policy of the White House. 

We cannot control, we cannot have 
proper legislative oversight unless there 
is legislation before the committee in a 
necessary fashion. 

I would consider that a 2-year au- 
thorization would be in the interest of 
the Agency. 

I want to underscore that the gentle- 
man from Illinois and the gentleman 
from California diverted attention from 
the basic issue. I should like to empha- 
size we did not write opposing or minor- 
ing views. We wrote supplemental views. 
As friends of the Agency, we would prefer 
a 2-year authorization to scrutinize it 
properly, to save it from criticism, to save 
it from the possibility of escaping con- 
trol. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
THomson] has a very interesting 
amendment to offer. He suggests that 
perhaps we link the disarmament pro- 
gram with arms sales, so that the left 
hand and the right hand in Government 
will know what they are doing. 

There are a lot of questions which 
could be asked. They should be asked at 
least every 2 years instead of every 3 


years. 

I feel that if there is any need for leg- 
islative oversight, if we in the Congress 
take our responsibility to heart, at least 
once in a 2-year period, at least once in 
the lifetime of every Congress, we should 
review the authorization and scrutinize 
this and every other agency. 

I would hope that Members would join 
us at the proper time in passing a 2-year 
authorization. I believe this would be a 
progressive step and would achieve the 
proper congressional control, restraint, 
and supervision this Agency deserves. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very glad to yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to supplement what 
has been said by the gentleman from 
Illinois regarding a suggestion for econ- 
omy and efficiency in our Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. You know, it 
might be assumed that the bill now pend- 
ing is for the only so-called arms control 
agency that exists in this country. As a 
matter of fact, in the Department of De- 
fense we have a Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of plans and arms con- 
trol. So we have another arms control 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government. Then I was looking for the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary who is in 
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charge of arms sales in the Department 
of Defense. Now, surprisingly enough, it 
is not called arms sales in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is called internation- 
al logistics negotiations. Now, this is an 
unwieldy term for the average citizen 
international logistics negotiations. So 
I thought if we would call it by its right 
name, which is arms sales, it would be a 
big help. They are spending three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars a year in selling 
arms. They are annually spending $757,- 
000 on the effort to sell arms throughout 
the world. Now, if we could get all of 
these agencies under one administrative 
head, we would have greater efficiency 
and we would have some economy, and 
the people in America would realize that 
we are engaged in the sale of arms while 
we purportedly are trying to control arms 
and induce other countries to disarm. 

Think what a salutary effect it would 
have if we had one agency that knew 
what countries we were trying to disarm 
and what countries we were trying to 
arm. It might save a lot of duplication of 
effort on our agency personnel who might 
be going to the same countries to sell 
them arms while another agency thought 
that was one of the countries that they 
should be disarming. 

You talk about your right hand know- 
ing what your left hand is doing. I think 
it is high time that the American people 
realize we are engaged on both sides of 
this street and we are spending money 
in all these agencies. Therefore I thought 
at the appropriate time I would offer an 
amendment for the purpose of strength- 
ening, streamlining, and improving the 
efficiency of this Agency, which amend- 
ment would read as follows: 

On the first page, after line 7, add the 
following: 

“Sec, 2. At the end of such Act, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 51. (a) All powers, functions, and 
duties of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency under this Act are 
hereby transferred to the Secretary of De- 
fense, together with all personnel, property, 
and records utilized by such Agency in the 
performance of the powers, functions, and 
duties transferred by this section. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall exer- 
cise the powers, functions, and duties vested 
in him by this section through the Office of 
International Security Affairs, which office 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the Office of International Security Affairs, 
Arms Sales, Arms Control, and Disarma- 
ment.’” 


I hope that the chairman will be will- 
ing to accept the amendments so that we 
can improve the efficiency of this Agency 
and effect some economy in Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. And make a little sense 
to the taxpayers who foot the bills. They 
will better know what is being done to 
them and where it is being done. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to indulge again in discussing the 
Arms Control Agency’s principal prod- 
uct—the draft Treaty of Nonprolifera- 
tion—even though this may seem to be 
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a bit aside to some Members. It is di- 
rectly on target, in my view, and in my 
2 it fully justifies our examina- 
tion. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Ho.urrre.p] indicates 
that he shall be forthcoming with some 
citations of errors in the remarks which 
I placed in the committee report. But 
up to the present time I cannot see that 
he cited anything as erroneous. I am 
afraid the gentleman is indulging in at- 
tacking a strawman to some consid- 
erable extent, when he talks about those 
who want to proliferate nuclear weap- 
ons to other nations. 

The objective which I seek by the in- 
troduction of my amendment is not to 
proliferate weapons to any nation what- 
soever but, rather, to support and to 
implement the position which President 
Eisenhower insisted upon in his admin- 
istration, that the late President 
Kennedy insisted upon under his ad- 
ministration, and that President John- 
son insisted upon until October 1966. 

I am sure no one would accuse any 
of these Presidents of being wild or 
ridiculous or unreasonable or dangerous 
in what they were doing or saying or 
seeking to do in regard to nuclear 
weapons. 

My amendment would protect what 
is known as the NATO option. This is 
an option clearly recognized by all three 
Presidents up until October 1966 as be- 
ing supremely important. We might ask 
ourselves: What did happen in October 
1966 to bring about a change in our 
position? 

The only factor which I can cite to 
the members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union is 
that by that time President Johnson had 
concluded that this NATO option was not 
acceptable to the Soviet Union and he 
therefore saw it as his proper objective 
to modify our purpose and accommodate 
the Soviets. However, this does not reduce 
one whit the validity of the position 
taken by our American leaders, by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, by the late President 
Kennedy, and by President Johnson until 
that fall period in 1966. 

We have retreated substantially from 
our previous position as a nation in bar- 
gaining with the Soviet Union upon the 
question of arms control and nonpro- 
liferation. 

Mr. Chairman, involved here is the 
problem of nuclear guarantees. If this 
country makes a deal on what amounts 
to a bilateral basis with the Soviet Union 
as it is attempting to establish an ar- 
rangement of worldwide nuclear polic- 
ing, what guarantees and commitments 
do we undertake? 

I tell you that the answer to that ques- 
tion is murky. President Johnson said, 
under the treaty, nations subjected to nu- 
clear blackmail could expect “strong 
support” from us. What does “strong sup- 
port” mean? 

Mr. Adrian Fisher testified to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in response to 
my questions that in his view the adop- 
tion of this treaty on the part of the 
United States would not increase the re- 
sponsibility of the United States to pro- 
tect any nation in any respect whatever. 
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In other words, it would not enlarge our 
responsibility beyond present commit- 
ments in any manner whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, if that is the case, what 
is the quid pro quo from the standpoint 
of the nonnuclear nations? How can we 
expect any nation that might feel that its 
interests may some day be pressed with a 
Communist threat, whether Red China or 
the Soviet Union, how can we expect such 
a nation to accept this treaty, lacking as 
it 1 15 guarantees in any practical meas- 
ure 

I can give you another little episode 
that just became clear. Just today I 
learned that our Government, that is, 
the officials of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, have refused to give 
West Germany assurances of continued 
supplies of fissionable material for 
peaceful uses until they agree to sign this 
treaty. To me that is a threat that is rep- 
rehensible in dealing with our trusted 
loyal, and patient ally that is so exposed 
to Soviet threat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
America’s strength is the world’s best 
hope for peace. I am not really so much 
concerned about the weaponry in the 
hands of the police as I am about the 
weaponry in the hands of the Cosa 
Nostra, nor am I so much concerned 
about the rifle in the closet of the law- 
abiding citizen of this Nation, which he 
might use to defend his family against 
the criminal or the insane, as I am about 
the weaponry in the hands of the crim- 
inal or the insane himself. And even 
though there is reason for concern about 
nuclear destruction, my concern is not so 
much directed toward our own nuclear 
power as it is toward the fact that the 
most dangerous and irresponsible powers 
in the world already are or are becoming 
nuclear powers. 

The Soviet Union is a very sophisti- 
cated nuclear power. Red China is be- 
coming a nuclear power. And it seems to 
me that there is reason for concern about 
the 3-year continuation of the life of an 
agency without any review at all by the 
91st Congress, the whole thrust of which 
is to press toward more and bigger and 
better treaties with such nations as the 
Soviet Union. It seems to me that consist- 
ently in the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the 
Space Treaty, and the proposed Non- 
proliferation Treaty, the effect has been 
to bind the hands of the good guys who 
wear the white hats, who live up to their 
commitments and their treaties, and free 
the hands of the bad guys who wear the 
black hats and who do not honor their 
treaties or their commitments. 

The Soviet Union only signs such 
treaties when it is in its military stra- 
tegic interest to do so, and honors one 
only so long as it is in its military and 
strategic interests to do so. 

I would reiterate, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is not the weaponry in the hands of 
the innocent about which I am con- 
cerned, but the weapons that are in the 
hands of the guilty. And I repeat that 
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America’s strength is the world’s best 
hope for peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of our time to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, interesting as the discussion has 
been with respect to the so-called non- 
proliferation treaty, I should like to re- 
mind the Committee that the subject 
before us today is simply whether to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act so as to extend the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for a 3-year 
period. If we keep that in mind I believe 
we will realize we have a relatively sim- 
ple issue. It is one that I would hope 
most Members of the Congress would 
accept. 

We may get into an argument, but 
I believe it should raise no blood pres- 
sures, as to whether the authorization 
should be for a 2- or a 3-year period. 

Let me simply remind the Members 
that in 1961, when this Agency was es- 
tablished, the vote in the House was 290 
in favor, and 54 against. When the au- 
thorization was extended in 1965 the 
vote in the House was 302 in favor and 
63 against. In the other body in 1961 
the vote was 73 in favor, and only 12 
against, and in 1965 the other body voted 
74 in favor and 11 against. 

I would guess there will be some, prob- 
ably somewhat more than a handful, 
who will again oppose any extension of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. However, I would suppose that 
the overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle would con- 
tinue to feel as they did at the outset; 
surely, it is a reasonable suggestion to 
have a focal point in the executive branch 
of our Government, a relatively small, 
highly motivated group, less than 300 in- 
dividuals, who admittedly are highly 
paid in comparison to the average bu- 
reaucracy, to provide the expertise 
needed to develop an attitude toward 
these basic problems of national security. 

I would suppose that support for this 
Agency continues because the world is 
no less stable than it was in 1961. The 
threat of war is at least as great. The 
urgency of doing something about the 
problem of other countries acquiring nu- 
clear weapons is at least as urgent. Thus 
the need for an arm control agency is 
clear. 

We can easily be misled if we get off 
in a discussion of what is basically the 
prerogative of the other body; that is, 
whether a treaty to prevent further pro- 
liferation by providing limitations on 
both nuclear states and nonnuclear 
states is a good thing or not. 

I would suppose the other body has 
enough good sense, and it certainly has 
the responsibility, to face up squarely to 
its responsibilities prior to any ratifica- 
tion of that treaty. 

I, myself, find myself very strongly in 
agreement with the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
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his expression of doubts as to the wisdom 
of any proliferation of weapons by this 
country with our allies, individually or 
collectively. 

I say this recognizing the importance 
of NATO to our own security, but in the 
belief that the present arrangements 
with our NATO allies are of sufficient 
clarity and sufficient definiteness to pro- 
tect both us and them. 

We in the House have no direct con- 
trol over this treaty, and I certainly urge 
that we should not try to torpedo the 
Agency and its employees. Certainly we 
should not put any restriction on the 
pay of employees of the Agency because 
we individually may have reservations 
about the wisdom of preventing individ- 
ual NATO allies or others from getting 
nuclear weapons from us. 

It does seem to me essential that we 
keep this point in mind. 

One final point which will come up is 
whether to provide a 2-year authoriza- 
tion or a 3-year authorization. I, my- 
self, do not think it makes a great deal of 
difference to anybody, except perhaps 
the employees of the Agency, whether we 
grant a 2- or 3-year authorization. I 
have mixed emotions myself. Thus far, 
I find myself and probably I shall con- 
tinue to be, in favor of a 3-year author- 
ization. It seems to me that a shorter 
authorization does not do anything ex- 
cept pose the question to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs as to the advisability 
of taking a close look at what the Agency 
is doing. 

Yet this year—and I do not feel I am 
revealing any secrets by saying this— 
we on the committee are coming up with 
no far-reaching recommendations, either 
to increase or reduce the number of em- 
ployees of the Agency. Nor are we mak- 
ing any serious suggestions either as to 
expanding or contracting the nature of 
their research program. 

Regardless of the length of the au- 
thorization for the Agency, there is a 
definite obligation on us as members of 
the committee to watchdog this opera- 
tion closely. 

I assume if we have not done this in 
the past, we will do it in the 91st Con- 
gress whether a bill such as this comes 
up 2 years from now. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill 
and in support of the point that the 
gentleman has just made which is very 
well taken. 

I think this is a necessary area of over- 
sight and one that perhaps we have not 
exercised as vigorously as we should have 
in the past. 

I have particular reference to the area 
of study of the economic consequences of 
disarmament which is a tremendously 
important field in which I think more 
could have been done, and perhaps we 
in the Congress should have done more. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no cause more 
vital than the cause of peace. In this 
difficult year, it is especially important 
for the Congress and the United States 
to reaffirm, in clear and unmistakable 
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terms, not only our constant hope for 
peace, but our continuing commitment to 
lessening international tensions, slowing 
down the arms race, curbing nuclear 
proliferation, and generally reducing the 
omnipresent threat of nuclear war. 

Passage of H.R. 14940, to extend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for 3 additional years, would by such a 
reaffirmation, and I strongly support this 
bill today. In so doing, I might point out 
that, considering the gravity and the ex- 
tremely technical nature of the Agency’s 
assignment, this is a very modest bill. It 
would authorize the expenditure of only 
$33 million during the next 3 entire fiscal 
years. Meanwhile, at current cost levels, 
we are spending that much, $33 million, 
every 9 hours in Vietnam. 

Other Members will discuss the con- 
tributions of ACDA to the drafting of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty, the devel- 
opment of workable nuclear inspection 
systems, and other tasks. I would like to 
focus briefly on one very important part 
of the Agency’s mandate: the question of 
economic conversion, or the economic 
impact of disarmament. 

It is ironic that the United States, a 
nation dedicated to peace, has lived so 
long under the clouds of war and inter- 
national tensions that the needs of na- 
tional defense have become the single 
largest influence on our economy. When 
President Eisenhower warned us of the 
influence of the “military-industrial 
complex,” our defense budget was about 
$40 billion per year. Now, 8 years later, 
that budget has almost exactly doubled, 
to about $80 billion, and the impact of 
defense spending on our entire economic 
structure is even greater than it was 
during the Eisenhower administration. 

I do not cite President Eisenhower’s 
remarks to suggest that there is any- 
thing sinister, improper or threatening 
about the alliance between our Military 
Establishment and American industry. 
Certainly the strength of our national 
defenses is a tribute to the talent and 
technology of American free enterprise. 
But it is a fact, one which we should 
not ignore or discount, that our entire 
economy is extremely sensitive to 
changes in the scope and direction of our 
defense effort, and that reductions in 
defense spending have a direct, immedi- 
ate, and lasting impact both on indi- 
vidual defense contractors, and on our 
economy as a whole. 

My own congressional district felt this 
impact several years ago, when the De- 
partment of Defense ceased ordering the 
famous “flying boxcars” which had been 
produced by the Fairchild-Hiller Corp. 
in Hagerstown. Many of my constituents 
remember vividly the unemployment 
which resulted in western Maryland 
while Fairchild-Hiller was converting to 
other types of production. They and I 
would not want changes in defense re- 
quirements to put workers out on the 
streets again. 

If the effect of one change in military 
procurement can be so great, we can 
imagine the nationwide impact of a re- 
duction in the overall level of defense 
spending, including both procurement 
and research and development. A cut of 
10 percent in the overall Defense De- 
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partment budget would take $8 billion in 
orders and employment out of the econ- 
omy. The end of fighting in Vietnam 
would have a much greater effect on 
production and employment rates. Even 
if a sizable share of our current Viet- 
nam expenditures were redirected to 
strengthening the defenses elsewhere 
which are now stretched so thin, the 
eventual reductions in spending, assum- 
ing that no other similar conflict 
emerged elsewhere, would completely 
change our economic picture, cause 
hardships in many communities now de- 
pendent on defense payrolls, and com- 
pel us to reexamine our overall economic 
policies. 

Mr. Chairman, no matter how distant 
peace in Vietnam or around the globe 
may appear right now, I feel that we 
cannot afford to neglect these ques- 
tions. The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has done some very valu- 
able research on the economic impact 
of defense cuts, and on the types of re- 
adjustments which would be required. A 
year ago, the President established a 
special Cabinet-level Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Economic Planning for the 
End of Vietnam Hostilities, and directed 
that group to “begin at once a major 
and coordinated effort to review our 
readiness to make the economic adjust- 
ments which a termination of hostilities 
in Vietnam might require.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am today asking the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers for a report on the work of this 
Coordinating Committee, the level of its 
activities to date, and any preliminary 
findings or recommendations which it 
may have shaped. 

In general, I feel that far more should 
be done, beginning now, to increase our 
readiness not only for any reduction in 
the level of combat in Vietnam, not only 
for the distant dawn of gradual general 
disarmament, but also for such even- 
tualities as the return of significant 
numbers of American forces from Eu- 
rope and a reduction in our expenditures 
in that theater. 

In intensifying our work in the field of 
conversion, we should regard economic 
readjustment not as a threat but as an 
opportunity. We have already begun to 
see how much our defense industries, 
with their advanced technology and 
modern management techniques, can 
contribute to the solution of many of our 
most urgent domestic problems, such as 
transportation, air and water pollution, 
urban development, and economic plan- 
ning. I have joined the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] and many 
of our colleagues in sponsoring leg- 
islation to create a Commission on 
Public Management to develop means of 
putting American free enterprise to work 
on public policy. I believe that this 
legislation, too, should be considered and 
passed this year, and such a study of 
possibilities should be coupled with in- 
tensified research on economic readjust- 
ment. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, passage 
of this bill today has both international 
and domestic significance. It will reaf- 
firm our commitment to continuing the 
search for peace in a nuclear world, a 
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search begun during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and even more critical now 
than it was then. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I thank the 
gentleman. I might say the Agency has 
taken a look, and is continuing to take a 
look, in that area. I would agree with the 
gentieman that it is an important area. I 
would agree with him also that it might 
well be that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs could do more than it has to see 
individually what has been accomplished 
by this agency and what it is planning 
to do. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GaLLAGHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey for 
2 minutes. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is a great paradox of our time 
that young men are chasing each other 
with rifles in distant places while we in 
Washington are trying to prevent a nu- 
clear war, and yet finding a way to pre- 
vent incineration of this planet must be 
as meaningful as our desire for peace in 
Vietnam. 

It seems to me at the end of this de- 
bate there are three outstanding issues: 
First is the issue raised by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin that 
these men are arms salesmen. Actually 
they are not salesmen. They are em- 
ployees of an agency engaged in perhaps 
the world’s most important work: how to 
prevent the world from becoming a pile 
of ashes. I do not think the gentleman’s 
amendment is germane. 

The other issues we have are whether 
or not we should have a 2- or 3-year 
authorization. All of the witnesses, in- 
cluding Mr. McCloy and General Gruen- 
ther, indicated that the most efficient 
and economic use of the limited funds 
that this agency has available can be 
had by a 3-year authorization. 

As to the men employed in this 
Agency, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] did state that they 
were highly motivated men, and I agree 
thoroughly with that statement. These 
men are highly motivated. Most of them 
could obtain higher salaries on the out- 
side. They are highly skilled and dedi- 
cated, and they ought to have a right to 
know whether or not their careers can 
be extended and what the future may 
hold for the Agency. So while it is a 
value judgment, the fact is that the 
preponderance of the evidence before the 
committee was that it should be a 3-year 
authorization. 

The other issue before the Committee 
that we shall vote upon is the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. I 
think we should put this within its proper 
framework. We are not here today to 
discuss and debate whether or not this 
body should consent to the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. This is an agreement that 
has been reached after the considered 
judgment of those who must advise the 
executive branch. We have already indi- 
cated that we would join in the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. So that is not the 
issue of the debate. 

The gentleman from Illinois has reser- 
vations. We all have reservations on 
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many things, and so this is his reserva- 
tion, as to whether it should continue. 
But withholding the salaries of the peo- 
ple in this Agency is no way to go about 
expressing displeasure. This is a govern- 
mental decision that has been made, and 
to deescalate the people that are pres- 
ently on the Federal payroll is not the 
way to reexamine that decision. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 30, I intro- 
duced H.R. 14941—a bill identical to the 
one now before the House. Its purpose 
was to extend the life of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency by au- 
thorizing appropriations of $33 million 
for the next 3-year period. After hearing 
many distinguished witnesses—both pro- 
ponents and opponents of the draft legis- 
lation—the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs reported the bill favorably, without 
amendment. 

I rise today to express support for the 
committee’s report, for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and for its 
work which President Johnson has char- 
acterized as “the most urgent business of 
our time.” 

This concept of arms control is not a 
partisan one, and never has been. In an 
address before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1960, former President 
Eisenhower said armaments must be 
controlled “if civilization is to be assured 
of survival.” And just a few weeks ago 
Senator Baker pointed out in the Repub- 
lican “state of the Union” presentation: 

We must be imaginative enough to use 
nuclear energy to make peace instead of war, 
to promote cooperation instead of conflict. 


To these ends the work of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is 
dedicated. 

It is to promote these objectives that 
I support a 3-year authorization—an au- 
thorization no longer than the current 
one. 

Mr. William C. Foster, Director of the 
Agency, in testifying before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, said: 

Contrasted with the enormous expendi- 
tures undertaken by the United States each 
year for defense purposes, the requested au- 
thorization is small—both in amount and 
duration . . For the United States to cut 
back on the length of its future authorized 
arms control effort at this time could have 
an adverse impact on U.S. objectives. 


Such a cutback could be interpreted 
as a withdrawal of support for the U.S. 
arms control effort. Adherence of non- 
nuclear countries to a treaty to prevent 
the further spread of nuclear weapons 
depends largely on whether they are con- 
vinced that the nuclear weapon coun- 
tries are sincere in their pledge to work 
for curtailment of the nuclear arms race. 
A decrease in our effort to curtail the 
arms race, therefore, could decrease our 
security by frustrating the nonprolifera- 
tion policy of the U.S. Government—a 
policy endorsed by every national ad- 
ministration since World War II. 

This has also been the consistent pol- 
icy of Congress, which clearly closed the 
US. option to proliferate nuclear weap- 
ons to other countries in 1946 with the 
adoption of the McMahon Act. The 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which suc- 
ceeded it, prohibits the transfer of atomic 
weapons in foreign commerce. This pro- 
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hibition applies both to other countries 
and to international organizations. 

Given this established U.S. policy, it is 
appropriate for the United States to get 
an international commitment from the 
Soviet Union not to proliferate nuclear 
weapons, and a commitment from pos- 
sible nonnuclear nation recipients not to 
receive or acquire such weapons. 

In 1966, U.S. efforts to reach agree- 
ment on a nonproliferation treaty re- 
ceived overwhelming support in connec- 
tion with Senate Resolution 179. This 
resolution passed the Senate by 84 to 
0, with all but one absent Senator de- 
claring in favor. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Chairman, an 
amendment has been proposed today 
which denounces the U.S. policy to pre- 
vent the further spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. The amendment would condemn as 
wrong the policy of every administra- 
tion since World War II and frustrate an 
express policy of the Congress. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment is wrong. It would cut off 
Agency funds unless the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty is revised to permit the 
United States to transfer nuclear 
weapons to regional defense organiza- 
tions such as NATO. 

Our NATO allies have not asked for 
this. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that this amend- 
ment would make the United States more 
allied than the allies—or as the saying 
goes, more Catholic than the Pope. 

It has already been pointed out that 
the Atomic Energy Act prohibits the type 
of transfer of nuclear weapons advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Frnviey]. But even if the Atomic 
Energy Act were amended to permit 
transfer to regional organizations of de- 
fensive nuclear weapons which had been 
“safed” so they could not be used for of- 
fensive purposes, Mr, Fisher testified be- 
fore the committee that, by the use of 
X-rays and other scientific techniques, 
another country could obtain classified 
design information on the warhead. This 
would show the design of a sophisticated 
thermonuclear weapon which could be 
used offensively. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Honorable 
John J. McCloy, former High Commis- 
sioner for Germany under the Eisen- 
hower. administration, testified before 
the committee that amending the Non- 
proliferation Treaty to permit the trans- 
fer of defensive weapons to NATO “would 
frustrate the objectives of the treaty.” 
The Nonproliferation Treaty would, in 
fact, have to permit proliferation—and 
in a manner contrary to U.S. policy and 
contrary to legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. 

I suggest the defeat of any such 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, negotiations to end the 
nuclear arms race are delicate, im- 
mensely complex, and difficult. Though 
progress has been slow and deliberate, 
earlier landmarks, such as the 1963 “hot 
line” agreement, the Limited Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty and, more recently, the 
Outer Space Treaty, give us good reason 
to hope for continued, if slow, progress. 

We have within our ability the power 
to end the humar. story here on earth. 
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We now share that power with at least 
four other nations. The efforts to turn 
us back from the brink of nuclear holo- 
caust and to preserve the world for our 
children are and should be supreme. We 
should never give any indication other 
than that the United States is the lead- 
ing advocate of peace in the world today. 
We cannot afford to do otherwise. I ask 
strong approval of this 3-year authoriza- 
tion of our official agency for peace and 
stability in the world. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, nuclear 
war is insanity. The prevention of nu- 
clear war is the most pressing task facing 
man today. 

For the present we are dependent on a 
balance of nuclear terror to keep the 
peace and prevent holocaust. Each year 
the world produces more terrible, more 
deadly weapons. These new developments 
threaten the balance of terror and lead 
to seemingly unstoppable arms races. 

It is the job of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to research the 
problems of reversing this awful spiral. 
This Agency advises the President, the 
Department of State, the Department 
of Defense, and other departments of 
the Government on matters related to 
arms control—supplying scientific, mili- 
tary, psychological, and legal informa- 
tion necessary to the formulation of pol- 
icy and the negotiation of agreements. 

Three of what history may view as the 
largest steps away from world nuclear 
destruction have been taken in this dec- 
ade. In each the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency has in good measure 
been responsible for the progress we have 
made. As an original sponsor of the bill 
establishing this Agency, and as a man 
firmly convinced of the primacy of the 
objectives of arms control, I am gratified 
with these striking developments: 

One year after the establishment of 
the Agency the Limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty was signed, This treaty has 
protected our lives by eliminating radio- 
active fallout from atmospheric nuclear 
explosions by signatory countries includ- 
ing the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This treaty has also had a salu- 
tary effect in limiting the development 
of newer and more terrible weapons by 
these countries. 

Last year the Agency saw the fruition 
of its considerable efforts to ban the ex- 
plosion and the presence of nuclear 
weapons from outer space, with the exec- 
ution of the Treaty on Outer Space. 

This year, after considerable efforts 
by the Agency, there is a draft Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty to stop the 
spread and development of nuclear 
weapons in nonnuclear nations. This 
treaty, which is acceptable to both the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
to many nonnuclear nations, has been 
presented to the 18-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee in Geneva for consid- 
eration. 

These three treaties are singular ac- 
complishments of the 1960’s, and in each 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency has been largely and effectively 
involved. 

Today, we are asked to consider the 
future of this Agency—and we are asked 
to prove to this country and to the world 
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our dedication to the principles of arms 
control. I think this is a question we can- 
not fail to answer loudly, strongly, and 
affirmatively—the Arms Control Agency 
must be continued. It should be afforded 
the $33 million this bill asks, and it 
should be given a new 3-year mandate 
to pursue its overwhelmingly necessary 
efforts. 

Some Members have raised questions 
concerning the propriety of a 3-year au- 
thorization for the Agency. I am not a 
pessimist, but I do not foresee the end of 
the need for this Agency’s work in the 
next 3 years. The world is looking to us 
today to determine how much we believe 
in arms control. At this point to limit the 
Agency to a 2-year authorization would 
be to depreciate the credibility of our 
national commitment to disarmament. 

Further still, and as the committee re- 
port points out, the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency is dependent on a 
well-trained and highly motivated staff. 
The recurrent question of continuing the 
Agency takes a toll on the morale and 
the quality of this staff. 

In short, I can see no valid reason why 
we should not today act to enable the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to continue seeking ways to halt the arms 
race and to avoid Armageddon. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the Ameri- 
can people are beginning to wonder just 
how many more of their tax dollars are 
going to be wasted on the disarmament 
folly. The Communist leaders in Moscow 
and in Peking must “burn the midnight 
oil” devising plans for disarmament that 
we will “fall for.” To them disarmament 
is but another dialectic device to be used 
as a Means to accomplish world domina- 
tion. We negotiate, then capitulate to 
their demands, then execute a treaty, 
only to see it breached by the Soviets. 
When will we learn that the mere 
negotiation of those types of treaties will 
not usher in a great era of world peace? 
More important, when will we learn this 
accrues to their distinct advantage? 

Mr. Chairman, I am at a loss at how 
good faith can be demonstrated by the 
Communists in the realm of disarma- 
ment when they are the ultimate cause 
of the arms race today? They are supply- 
ing the arms that sustain aggression in 
Vietnam and that is bleeding American 
youth white. They have perpetrated an 
arms race in the Mideast and have 
fanned the flames of Arab emotions with 
Communist guns, planes, and rockets. 
They will supply the needed arms to any 
revolutionary group in any part of the 
world if it will further their goal of world 
domination. 

Beyond this, the Soviets are develop- 
ing missile systems that either breach or 
are an open subterfuge of the much 
praised Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, to say 
nothing of the so-called Outer Space 
Treaty. One example of this is the frac- 
tional orbiting bombing system, that 
Robert Strange McNamara disclosed last 
year. The former Secretary showed his 
usual lack of concern in this area, and 
said that the United States was in a 
defenseless position against this missile 
system which could become operational 
this year. He stated he was not con- 
cerned. Not only that, but he jumped to 
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the Soviets’ defense by pointing out that 
the fiying three-fourths of the way 
around the earth on a new low orbit with 
a nuclear warhead would not be a viola- 
tion of the Outer Space Treaty. Mc- 
Namara could hardly wait to tell the 
Soviet Union that we would never ac- 
cuse them of thinking evil thoughts. In- 
stead of an immediate outcry, he sug- 
gested this orbiting weapon would really 
travel more through “outer inner space” 
than through inner outer space.“ It 
would not fly in full orbit, he said, but 
in a fractional orbit. What this would 
mean is that before it could complete a 
full orbit, it would be detonated over 
American cities. Robert Strange Mc- 
Namara’s semantical disarmament 
mumbo jumbo could well be the last that 
our country may hear. I do not wish to 
beat a “dead horse,” but I am glad his 
poor judgment is out of Defense. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we must awake 
to the realities of the disarmament 
game. The computers and the ivory 
towers are not aware of these realities, 
nor is the Disarmament Agency. Let us 
not waste our resources on this self-de- 
structing folly. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to add my support to that of 
my many distinguished colleagues for 
the authorization for the continued op- 
eration of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, H. R. 14940. My sup- 
port for this legislation is a natural 
extension of my long-standing interest 
and involvement in the development of 
this Agency, one which is dedicated to 
the prevention of worldwide disaster re- 
sulting from the proliferation of destruc- 
tive military, and particularly nuclear, 
power. 

One of the highlights of my 10 years of 
service in this House was the participa- 
tion with several of our colleagues in 
both bodies of Congress in developing 
this Agency in meetings with the late 
President Kennedy at the White House. 
I have vivid impressions in my mind of 
President Kennedy’s enthusiasm for the 
establishment of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and of his ex- 
pressed high hopes for its objectives. 
There was an overwhelming bipartisan 
endorsement of the original bill creating 
the Agency; it would be a travesty if we 
did otherwise than to give the Agency 
the confidence it should have by giving 
less than our enthusiastic endorsement 
of the bill before us today. 

It is difficult, in our day-to-day lives, 
to conceive of our incredible proximity 
to the ultimate holocaust. Rational men 
talk not of universal disaster or of the 
preservation of our civilization, but in 
mechanistic terms of megatons or de- 
fense systems or alternative military and 
diplomatic strategies. They could not 
long remain rational if constantly con- 
fronted by the true magnitude of the 
dilemma, currently facing mankind. Yet 
the dilemma persists, and will not dis- 
appear simply because we cannot toler- 
ate its contemplation. 

The merest accident, or diplomatic 
whimsy, might result in a nuclear con- 
frontation, with its unthinkable conse- 
quences. In a way, it seems a stroke of 
fortune that sanity has thus far pre- 
vailed. Yet it is precisely sanity—lucid, 
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logical thought—that is required if hu- 
man survival is to be assured. 

And it is to this purpose, the applica- 
tion of sober, rational approaches to the 
search for a solution to mankind’s most 
overwhelming problem, that the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is 
dedicated. 

The danger of a military confronta- 
tion resulting in nuclear disaster is mag- 
nified with every increase in the weap- 
ons buildup of the world’s major powers, 
and with every new nation to enter the 
nuclear arms race. Peace could be to- 
tally assured only in the complete ab- 
sence of offensive weapons. Lacking such 
an optimum situation, we must strive for 
the next best alternative: agreement by 
the major powers to restrict the devel- 
opment and employment of their nuclear 
weapons, and to prevent the prolifera- 
tion of these weapons among nations 
which have not yet developed a nuclear 
capability. 

Such agreements can be effected only 
by arduous and thoughtful negotiations. 
For the United States to formulate the 
realistic arms control and disarmament 
policies which it would promote at such 
negotiations, our Government must be 
prepared to conduct exhaustive investi- 
gations into all reasonable alternatives, 
and must then be able to present our 
conclusions to the other nations involved 
in the most effective possible manner. 

Performing these investigations, and 
providing our representatives at the ne- 
gotiations with the most relevant and 
well-reasoned approaches to the prob- 
lems of arms control and disarmament 
is the prime function of the Agency. If 
the treaties on nuclear testing and con- 
trol of military uses of outer space, as 
well as the proposed nonproliferation 
treaty, are any indication, the Agency 
has performed its job well. 

Mr. Chairman, by authorizing funds 
for the continuation of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, we are 
reaffirming our dedication to the pursuit 
of disarmament and peace and, ulti- 
mately, to the survival of mankind. The 
sums of money involved are hardly a 
great price to pay for goals of this 
magnitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the sec- 
ond sentence of section 49(a) of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 2589(a)), is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after “$30,000,000”, the fol- 
lowing: “, and for the three fiscal years 1969 
through 1971, the sum of 833,000,000,“ 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAIR 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anam: On the 
first page, beginning in line 6, strike out “and 
for the three fiscal years 1969 through 1971, 
the sum of $33,000,000" and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: “and for the two fiscal 
years 1969 through 1970, the sum of 
822,000,000“. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Thirty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 48] 
Ashmore Gibbons Moss 
Berry Green, Oreg. Nelsen 
Bray Hawkins Passman 
Brown, Calif. Holland Pepper 
Cederberg Howard Philbin 
Celler Jones, Mo. Resnick 
Corman King, Calif, Rosenthal 
de la Garza Kluczynski St. Onge 
Diggs Macdonald, Selden 
Dowdy Mass. Sikes 
Fallon Machen Stanton 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having as- 
sumed the chair, Mr. FULTON of Tennes- 
see, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bil H.R. 
14940, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 400 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. ApArR] is recognized. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which is before the House 
would reduce the period of authoriza- 
tion from 3 years to 2 years, and would 
reduce the amount of money authorized 
from $33 million to $22 million. 

The appropriation request is $10 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969; $12 million in the 
following year, and $11 million the fol- 
lowing year. 

So my amendment would make avail- 
able to the Agency the amount of money 
which it has requested for the next 2 
fiscal years. 

As I said earlier, I feel very strongly 
that every Congress should have an 
opportunity to examine the operations 
of and pass judgment on this Agency. 

By limiting the authorization to 2 
years, we are giving it enough time to 
operate; yet we are assuring ourselves 
that it will be back here during the next 
Congress so that we can secure informa- 
tion and raise questions, as may seem 
necessary or wise. 

Let me recall a little history. In 1961 
this Agency was authorized for 2 years. 
In 1963 it was authorized for 2 years. 

In 1965 we wound up with a 3-year 
authorization. In that year the commit- 
tee reported out a 4-year bill, if 
my memory serves me correctly, provid- 
ing $55 million. The House reduced it to 
3 years at $40 million, and the bill as 
eventually signed into law was for 3 
years at $30 million. 

The amount appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year was $9 million. The 
Agency has apparently been able to op- 
erate very well on that amount of money. 
In fact, the 263 employees which it now 
has on its payroll is an increase over 
the number that it had at the beginning 
of the last fiscal year. So I think the 
question of money should not be one that 
would bother anyone who is inclined to 
support this move for a 2-year program. 
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Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying 
that this is a simple amendment. It does 
not penalize the Agency dollarwise. It 
simply assures the 91st Congress of an op- 
portunity to look into this authorization 
and to check the activities of the Agency. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I believe it is a measure of the accept- 
ance of the Agency on the part of this 
body that the only primary issue is 
whether or not we should have a 2- or 
3-year authorization. The gentleman has 
indicated his reasons for suggesting a 2- 
year authorization and, as I said during 
my remarks in the general debate, I think 
this is a value judgment that must be 
made. 

The reasons that the committee voted 
out a 3-year authorization hinged on the 
fact that this is a highly specialized 
Agency. There is a limited number of 
employees in the Agency. All of them are 
skilled. They are scientists and people 
with specialized backgrounds, people 
who could find other more lucrative em- 
ployment. I think it is necessary to them 
to know that the Agency shall be in 
business. 

Similarly, in the programing of con- 
tracts, if they can program these re- 
search contracts out over a 3-year period, 
it gives them a better opportunity to do 
so economically and efficiently. All of the 
people who testified before the commit- 
tee thought that the compelling reasons 
that justified the 3-year authorization 
still in fact exist. 

John McCloy, who was asked about 
this 3-year authorization, and who was 
one of the principal figures in the ad- 
visory group, along with General 
Gruenther, said 

I think the 3-year authorization is very 
important. Particularly at this stage, if there 
was any limitation on the 3-year provision 
at this point, I think perhaps there would 
be undue significance attached to it. 

Perhaps this is the chief reason I would 
urge you not to limit the authorization to 
one year but that you continue with the 
8-year period, that it is rather important 
psychologically at this point. 

In short, I think that with the annual 
review which is incidental to every appro- 
priation bill, together with the fact that at 
any point this committee can call on anyone 
to come down to testify and report on its 
affairs, that it would be unfortunate to give 
any indication at this point that there is 
any hesitation about our attachment to the 
policy of arms control and disarmament 
which are consistent with the security of 
the country. 


So while we are here today debating 
whether it should be 2 or 3 years, the 
preponderance of knowledgeable exper- 
tise related to these matters all combine 
to say that we should vote out the 3-year 
authorization. I urge that the Committee 
do so, and I urge that this amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if many of the 
Members of the House realize that in 
the charter of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency there is a provision 
unique to any agency or department of 
the U.S. Government—that is, this 
Agency is authorized to propagandize 
domestically in the United States. In 
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other words, it can spend its money to 
talk the people of the United States into 
any kind of disarmament or arms con- 
trol provisions that it desires. It is a 
unique and extraordinary power this 
Agency has. Certainly when the gentle- 
man wants to have a look at the funding 
of the Agency oftener than every 3 years, 
and at the most every 2 years, this is one 
of the most important considerations 
that should be in the minds of Members 
of Congress. 

We have a great suspicion in this coun- 
try of using the people’s money to propa- 
gandize them, whether it be on domestic 
issues or foreign issues or anything else 
that our Government does, It is one of the 
most risky things I know of to use U.S. 
public funds to control U.S. public opin- 
ion. I say this in support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment and urge the Members 
to support the amendment with that cau- 
tion in mind. 

I listened to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] in 
which he seemed to imply that the only 
reason I am against the Disarmament 
Agency’s money is that the Agency has 
negotiated this nonproliferation treaty. 
This is not the fact. I simply used the 
nonproliferation treaty as an example of 
the Agency negotiating a treaty before it 
did its homework and found out whether 
or not the treaty was in the interest of 
the United States. The treaty may be or 
it may not be. The trouble is that ACDA 
never looked to find out, which was its 
job to do before negotiations ever began 
and which it has not yet done. 

As a matter of fact we set up an Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency for 
the specific purpose not only of finding 
the good arms control arrangements we 
could get into, but spotting the bad ones, 
so we could stay away from the pitfalls. 
The Agency has not performed this 
function and, as a consequence, its fund- 
ing should be looked at more frequently, 
or better, stopped until reforms are ac- 
complished. 

I also pointed out this Agency has 
failed to do its research in the proper 
manner. It has hired a lot of people to 
come up with studies that support and 
agree with the preconceived opinions of 
the people who head the Agency. In- 
stead, it should be doing an impartial 
and an honest job of impassionate anal- 
ysis of these various kinds of disarma- 
ment proposals. 

We pay money to this Agency to sup- 
port it as insurance against going down 
the wrong road, and the Agency is not 
producing and not doing the kind of re- 
search job that is needed to keep us from 
inadvertently going down a wrong road 
in these negotiations at an international 
level. Congress should require it to do so 
or cut off its funds. 

Again, I might say this Agency has 
managed to hire so many people in its 
own research staff that it does very little 
contracting out of research, and what 
contracting out it does, it also seems to 
me, it does with like-minded organiza- 
tions who are not going to upset the 
applecart and oppose any of its views. 

This is not the way an agency should 
operate, particularly an agency with this 
important function. 
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That again is an argument in favor of 
the gentleman's plea to look at what the 
Agency is doing every 2 years, instead 
of letting it go 3 years in a row, and let 
it get way down the pike before we have 
an opportunity to overcome the damage 
it might do us because it is sloppy in 
doing its job. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think the Recorp should be clear that 
half of the money this Agency will get 
will go into contracts and research and 
development. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is true possibly 
according to the new budget, but let 
me make this additional point relative 
to the Agency. The Agency has been ad- 
ministered in such a manner that it has 
not bothered, before negotiating, to do 
this research ueeded to determine if it 
is negotiating toward the proper ends. 
More contracting out of research will 
not obviate this deficiency.. Only re- 
formed administration can. The Agency’s 
negotiators still will go out over the 
green tables and get themselves out on 
a limb on some proposition, and then its 
researchers will be told to, and have to, 
back them up, regardless, instead of hav- 
ing the chance to tell them they are 
wrong. The only remedy for this is to 
put negotiating responsibilities back in 
the State Department and confine the 
Agency and its proper sphere of honest 
research. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can understand those 
who are opposed to an authorization in 
this case, but it is very difficult for me 
to understand why anyone who is in 
favor of the authorization would wish 
to limit it 2 years, rather than making it 
@ 3-year authorization. 

Now, the 3-year time period suggested 
in the bill and recommended by the ad- 
ministration was a time period which 
was set by the Congress itself. This was a 
compromise worked out on the floor of 
the House. 

It seems to me there are enough prob- 
lems in making progress in this field 
without the Congress trying to hamstring 
this Agency in this way. Right now the 
Agency is trying to work out a nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty. It is asking 
many non-nuclear nations to renounce 
nuclear weapons. The non-nuclear coun- 
tries naturally want the nuclear powers 
to halt the nuclear arms race if they also 
are to renounce their own nuclear ambi- 
tions. 

The best we can do is to promise to 
keep talking in good faith about arms 
control, to keep it within the same degree 
of effort as before. That seems to me to 
be the essential point. 

How can the United States hope to 
convince the nonnuclear countries of 
our good faith in this effort if the Con- 
gress cuts back on our arms control ef- 
fort? How can we get them to renounce 
nuclear weapons if the Congress will not 
even give talks to halt the nuclear arms 
race the same support it gave them 
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when this measure was last before the 
Congress, in 1965? 

This Agency was created in 1961 by 
bipartisan effort. Republican supporters 
of the bill at that time included Dwight 
Eisenhower, Henry Cabot Lodge, Robert 
Lovett, Thomas Gates, John McCloy, and 
Alfred Gruenther. 

Progress can only be made with con- 
tinued bipartisan support. We have to 
have bipartisan support if this Agency 
is going to do a job. It would be a sad 
day if what we did here were construed 
as manifesting partisanship in any par- 
ticular, 

That is why I was so glad the chair- 
man of this great committee called in 
John McCloy and Alfred Gruenther to 
get their views. Mr. McCloy was asked 
if he thought the question of the length 
of the Agency’s authorization should be 
a partisan matter. He replied: 

I think this particular agency was born 
in a nonpartisan atmosphere. I was just 
talking to General Gruenther about that to- 
day, although this was put forward by a 
Democratic administration, the extent to 
which the Republicans supported it put it in 
the class of a nonpartisan action. A former 
Republican President gave statements in 
favor of it and so on. 

I gave other reasons why I thought it 
would be unwise to limit its existence at this 
particular stage in history. But in any stage 
of history I think this matter of the security 
of the country is one of a nonpartisan 
nature. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman feel 
that the Agency was less efficient, less ef- 
fective, during those periods when we did 
give it a 2-year authorization? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is not 
responding to the issue by his question. 
The gentleman's question assumes that I 
might think it was not efficient. My ob- 
servation is that if we change what the 
Congress did by shortening the term it 
might be interpreted by the world as an 
indication that the Congress itself, today, 
is not as strongly behind this Agency as 
it was 2 years ago. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I pointed out earlier that two 
times previously we have limited it to a 
2-year authorization. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ADAIR. And only once provided a 
3-year authorization. 

Mr. ALBERT. Had we never given it a 
3-year authorization, the gentleman’s 
argument would be very valid. Once hav- 
ing done that, we have said to the world 
we believe this Agency is important 
enough to require a 3-year authoriza- 
tion. It seems to me it would be a re- 
treat should we now curtail the authori- 
zation to 2 years. It would have been 
better never to have had a 3-year 
authorization at all. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 
FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ADAIR 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 

substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
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Apar: On the first page, beginning in line 
6, strike out “and for the three fiscal years 
1969 through 1971, the sum of $33,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
for the fiscal year 1969, the sum of $5,000,- 
000.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with a great deal of interest to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, the distin- 
guished majority leader, and his plea 
for a 3-year program. We do a lot of 
ludicrous things around there, but I can- 
not think of anything more ludicrous 
than to authorize continuance of this 
disarmament outfit at $11 million a year, 
or a total of $33 million for the next 3 
years. 

There are many agencies and depart- 
ments of Government, including the 
State Department, which are not au- 
thorized to be funded for 3 years. They 
have alleged policies in the State De- 
partment, the Agency for International 
Development, and many others but they 
are funded annually. 

This disarmament agency is one of 
the most incongruous, contradictory 
operations in Government. It has spent 
millions to talk about disarmament while 
the Pentagon peddles $1 billion worth of 
arms around the world each year. I do 
not mind keeping a few warm bodies in 
circulation to go through the motions 
of talking about disarmament if some- 
body wants to talk about it. Therefore 
I have left $5 million in this bill for 1 
year, and that is too much, but I want 
to get started down. 

This program is overfunded and has 
been overfunded. It is now proposed to 
overfund it again. It needs to be closely 
scrutinized every year, and I would hope 
that next year it would be cut far below 
$5 million. 

We were spending on an average, for 
years, until the New Frontier and then 
the Great Society came along, less than 
$1 million a year on this disarmament 
business and just as much was accom- 
plished as there will be by spending $33 
million. Where is the disarmament and 
where is the peace for the money al- 
ready expended on this Agency? 

Let me call your attention to a few of 
the contracts of this organization. Here 
is one to the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion. It provides that 

Sociological and psychological principles 
relevant to the nature of international assur- 
ance will first be surveyed. Finally the study 
will consider the social and psychological 
factors involved in the actual inspection 
process, such as the conditions under which 
organizations and individuals divulge infor- 
mation of various kinds to organizations, au- 
thorities, and foreigners. 


What business has the Disarmament 
Agency in research and studies concern- 
ing the divulging of information? We 
have the FBI; we have the CIA; we 
have security operations in the State De- 
partment and in the Defense Depart- 
ment—and in all the military services. 
Why should the Disarmament Agency 
2 a single dollar on research in this 
field? 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is a con- 
tract to Johns Hopkins University as 
follows: 

The Peacekeeping Proposals of the US. 
“Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty of 
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General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” 

Description: A panel of experts from the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search, which is affiliated with the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies, considered the basic problems of 
maintaining the peace in the three stages of 
disarmament and after general and complete 
disarmament is achieved. Their analysis was 
made in the light of existing U.S. proposals 
in the U.S. Treaty Outline for General and 
Complete Disarmament tabled at the Geneva 
Conference in April 1962. The panel members 
wrote individual essays elaborating on the 
various topics discussed in the panel ses- 
sions, These essays constitute the final re- 
port. 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder who among 
all of these essay writers won the prize 
for the best essay? This involves that 
wonderful “Alice in Wonderland” disar- 
mament proposal, a three-stage deal by 
which we would put our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force into the United Nations under 
an international command. 

Mr. Chairman, when I asked the ques- 
tion during the course of the hearings 
this year as to what has happened to this 
fantastic deal, I received virtually no an- 
swer. They gave the impression they had 
forgotten about it. No one knows how 
much money was expended through the 
years on this three-stage disarmament 
booby trap. Apparently it is tempo- 
rarily a dead issue, something of a moot 
issue. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
three-stage disarmament proposal is cer- 
tainly not a moot question. It is my opin- 
ion that the Members of the House of 
Representatives should be reminded of 
the fact that the policy of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency therefore 
of the present administration of the U.S. 
Government is, in fact, the execution of 
this three-stage disarmament proposal, 
leading to total and complete disarma- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Briefly. 

Mr. HOSMER. And this administra- 
tion wholeheartedly supports other 
treaties too: a treaty to halt the produc- 
tion of nuclear materials; a treaty to 
halt the production of nuclear delivery 
vehicles; a treaty to scrap nuclear weap- 
ons. There are several others, too, which 
at the moment I cannot recall. 

Mr. Chairman, all this is true and 
somewhat frightening; so I do not won- 
der why the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa is worried and wants to look 
over the operations of this agency fre- 
quently and thoroughly. 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentleman 
from California that what we have heard 
on the floor of the House today has been 
a discussion of nuclear warfare. There 
has been no discussion of chemical war- 
fare, or bacteriological warfare, and no 
discussion of conventional arms. Virtu- 
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ally no information was provided by the 
disarmers before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and none here today in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union with reference to con- 
ventional arms, the weapons that are 
being used now, today, with which to kill 
Americans in Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, here is 
this Government using the Pentagon to 
peddle $1 billion worth of arms a year 
around the world and yet it has the colos- 
sal guts to ask for $33 million to continue 
futile talks about disarmament. This is 
not merely a contradiction; this is an- 
other addition to the Great Society’s 
“credibility gap.” 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to read to 
the Members of the House the descrip- 
tion of a research contract with Colum- 
bia University: 

This study, a follow-on contract to ACDA/ 
E-45, will undertake a comprehensive de- 
scription and analysis of a number of the 
emerging reforms to the fiscal and financial 
systems in Poland, Hungary, in Czecho- 
slovakia and compare these record-keeping 
systems with the Soviet Union to provide an 
understanding of the role of statistical and 
economic analysis in the ratification system. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa, the majority leader, to explain 
what business we have in entering into 
a contract of this kind. The gentleman 
insists that we ought to spend $33 mil- 
lion in the next 3 years on the Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Why would the gentle- 
man from Iowa want a 1-year extension 
or any extension if he objects to the 
3-year extension? 

Mr. GROSS. On the basis of its dem- 
onstrated failure, I would cut it out alto- 
gether. However, I am attempting to get 
something started toward the phasing 
out process. 

; I said before I would vote to keep a 
ew— 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. GROSS. In just one moment. I 
would vote to keep a few warm bodies in 
circulation so that, if the Russians or 
somebody else—the Czechoslovaks, the 
Hungarians, or the Nigerians—wanted to 
talk about disarmament we could go 
through the motions, but this futility 
ought not to cost the taxpayers more 
than a few thousand dollars, not $33 
million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, Chairman, we are told that Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning. Wheth- 
er that is true or not, I do not know, but 
I do not want this House to fiddle when 
our country is in the greatest danger it 
has ever faced. We are requesting $33 
million for the purpose of looking for a 
way to peace, and we quarrel about it and 
we fiddle. Why waste words over pennies 
for peace when we vote billions for war 
without a murmur? 
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My colleagues, it is my deep conviction 
that we have but 3 years in which to save 
our civilization. I am not dramatizing. 
I am not putting an exaggeration on my 
reasoned conclusion. Today the two great 
nuclear powers are Russia and the United 
States. Either can destroy the other 
within a matter of hours once the first 
nuclear bomb is dropped. There is no 
secret about it. And that is why Russia 
and the United States, however much 
they may disagree in other areas, have a 
common interest in working to avert a 
war that would destroy all of Europe, all 
of America. 

A nuclear bomb is exploded, and with- 
in 24 hours all of America is wiped out. 
It is that simple. It is that horrible. 

As long as nuclear weaponry is in the 
exclusive control of the United States 
and Russia, self-interest can be depended 
upon to avert the tragedy of a civilization 
it has taken centuries to build being 
blown into oblivion in a matter of hours. 

Now, Red China has become a nuclear 
power, as have France and Britain to a 
limited extent. Within 3 years Red China 
will have nuclear weaponry, and by 
“weaponry” we mean not only power to 
build nuclear bombs, but to fly them and 
explode them all over the world—in 
Washington, Chicago, New York, and 
Moscow. 

I say 3 years. Other people say 5. But 
they all agree that within 7 years at the 
utmost Red China will have nuclear 
weaponry—and then what? And then 
what? 

For all the centuries China has 
dreamed of world dominion. Russia wipes 
out the United States and the Americas; 
the United States wipes out Europe in- 
cluding Russia—and Red China takes 
over. It is that simple. It is that horrible. 

And here we are in this historic Cham- 
ber, facing the possible annihilation of 
our civilization, and quarreling over 
spending $33 million in 3 years to seek 
the way to peace and understanding. 

Mr. Chairman, I was privileged and 
proud to be at the White House the night 
of the final framing of the language of 
the bill creating the disarmament agency 
that was drawn up. I served with Dr. 
Foster as a delegate to the United Na- 
tions. I have never known a more devoted 
and dedicated man in my life. His life, 
every impulse of his being and every 
image of his brilliant intellect, is devoted 
to finding the way of peace. 

And here we are, the wise men and 
women of our Nation, representative of 
the American people, quarreling over a 
pittance of $33 million in 3 years, looking 
for the way to peace while we vote bil- 
lions for war, and here we are fiddling— 
oh, I should not say that. I have the 
utmost faith and confidence in the patri- 
otism, wisdom, and integrity of all my 
colleagues, but in this matter for all that 
is sensible let us get together. We are 
fighting for peace. We may not attain it. 
In 3 years the nuclear war may have en- 
gulfed us. But with faith and courage 
and unity we can prevail. While the civi- 
lization of which we are a part and 
which means so much to us is endan- 
gered, for the sake of Providence, let us 
not fiddle as we quarrel over pennies. 

Those who would survive a nuclear 
war, the very few, would go back to the 
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caves to begin again the long, long tedi- 
ous climb from the caves to another 
civilization. It is too horrible to contem- 
plate. It surely is the part of wisdom and 
of prudence to do all within our power to 
protect the civilization that has built by 
the millions upon millions in the years 
alone that have climbed from the caves 
to give us what we have. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take 
the full 5 minutes, but I do want to make 
a few comments in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion here this afternoon about the quan- 
tity—the number of dollars. And there 
has been some discussion about the 
length of time. 

With the exception of some contribu- 
tions here on the minority side about 
the quality of the work and the impor- 
tance of it, there really has not been 
much attention given to that most im- 
portant question. 

Now, it has been suggested by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana carries, the people of the 
world will say that this country is not 
backing up its concern, its desire, its 
goals, and its articulated and frequently- 
restated goals in this very vital area of 
arms control and disarmament. 

You know, it recalls when, in debating 
the extension of the Selective Service 
Act, there was an amendment pending to 
cut that extension of the 4-year program 
to a 2-year program. The comment on 
that side of the aisle was that if we did 
cut the extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act from 4 years to 2 years why, it 
would be showing the world that we lack 
resolve, 

I must say that I do not agree with 
that viewpoint. 

In the first place, I do not think any 
of us know exactly what the world is 
going to say as to what is the motive 
behind our acts. If I personally were to 
guess, I would guess that the world would 
think that we were not doing our job 
if this Congress did not review these 
programs more than every 3 or 4 years. 

It seems to me our responsibility in 
the legislative body is to do that, and I 
do not think we ought to say to the 
Agency that we cannot do it or we will 
not do as is suggested by the majority 
leader. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not know 
whether the gentleman was here when 
I remarked that I did not think it should 
raise anyone’s blood pressure too much 
whether we have a 2- or 3-year au- 
thorization, 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I was not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the 
legislative history that is being written 
is most unfortunate. 

I personally regret the remarks of the 
majority leader when he indicated that 
there was some partisan approach to 
the 2-year suggestion. 
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I am a Republican, and I see no dam- 
age in a 2-year authorization. Nor can 
I buy his argument that this would in 
any sense represent a retreat on the part 
of the Congress regarding the impor- 
tance of continuing our efforts to bring 
arms under more reasonable control 
than they are today. 

I do not buy his argument that a 
treaty is less likely to be negotiated with 
a nuclear or nonnuclear power because 
of the length of the authorization that 
Congress may provide for this Agency. 

In fact, if anything, his speech made 
me lean in favor of the 2-year authoriza- 
tion instead of the 3-year authorization. 

I do not think the legislative history of 
this bill should indicate that we accept 
this argument, that it would represent a 
retreat on the part of the Congress about 
the necessity of gaining greater control 
over this problem of arms control than 
now exists. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, I think he is 
right on the point and I agree 
completely. 

My point is simply this. This commit- 
tee has jurisdiction over this subject 
matter. I think this committee should 
review it every year, if possible—or every 
2 years—but certainly not merely every 
3 years and certainly not every 4 years. 

If the goal is worth the money and it 
is, then it is worth the time of this com- 
mittee and the Congress every year or 
two to review not merely how long the 
act should be extended and not just how 
much money should be expended, but 
more importantly the quality of the 
work that they are doing. 

As the gentleman from Iowa pointed out 
what is the real substance, merit, and 
basis for their effort? Is it enough? Is it 
too much? Can it be better directed? I 
think it is time, that we frame these 
questions on an accurate basis. It is time 
that we frame them on the basis of what 
is our job as legislators. What is the role 
of the legislative branch of this country? 
It seems to me we have a responsibility 
in this area that is not being done par- 
ticularly well. I know it can be done con- 
siderably better, and we are much more 
likely to do it if we adopt the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and in op- 
position to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very surprising to hear Members offer 
these amendments. We have before us 
a substitute amendment which would 
provide only $5 million to operate the 
Agency for 1 year. I suspect that the 
gentleman from Iowa will find that 
more money is spent in his State on 
agricultural research than that in 1 
year. We do not have a 1-year author- 
ization for the agriculture appropriation. 
We have a continuing authorization. 
The Committee on Agriculture gets along 
without the House passing on their au- 
thorization each year. 

I suppose it is possible that we spend 
more money on hoof-and-mouth disease 
than we will spend on this whole program 
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over a period of 3 years to support its 
effort to bring peace to the world. 

I wonder whether or not we spend 
more money on fish research than we 
are going to spend in this Agency. There 
is no annual examination of these other 
research programs except by the Appro- 
priations Committee. This is the same 
process by which this program will be 
examined every year by the great sub- 
committee headed by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

As chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I can assure the gentleman 
from Illinois that my committee keeps 
busy. We work hard. I spend a great 
deal of my time following the operation 
of our subcommittees, including the one 
on which the gentleman himself serves. 
There is nothing unusual about this 3- 
year authorization. The agency has been 
operating under a 3-year authorization. 
Never once during that 3-year period has 
any member of my committee or any 
Member of this House come to me and 
said, “Why don’t you call the Arms Con- 
trol people up here and find out what 
they are doing?” I have never had such 
a request, not one. The pressure has al- 
ways been from the people down in the 
Agency, who have kept bothering me 
to invite them to come up here and in- 
form the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
what they are doing. 

Even though the Committee has a 
heavy workload we have always found 
time to hear them two or three times a 
year and to review their progress and 
their plans. 

This small Agency has done a good 
job. 

If this authorization is cut back from 
a 3-year authorization to a 2-year au- 
thorization, it is going to have effects 
upon the nonnuclear nations all over 
the world whom we are urging to accept 
this treaty. I am afraid they will ques- 
tion our determination and our sincerity 
in our support of nonproliferation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
agriculture research. I do not recall any 
time, except under Henry Wallace and 
the New Deal, when we encouraged 
farmers to produce more and then hired 
someone to come out and tell the farmers 
to destroy what they had produced. In 
this case we are peddling arms around 
the world at the rate of a billion dollars 
a year, and then we are going through 
the motions of telling the people that we 
are trying to do something about dis- 
arming. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know the gentleman 
does not approve of the work of this 
Agency. He apparently does not believe 
in any form of international cooperation 
to enhance our security. This treaty is 
not consistent with the concept of for- 
tress America. I know there are many 
that adhere to this concept of our na- 
tional defense. As a previous speaker has 
just said, we live in the most dangerous 
age in the history of the world. We can- 
not risk a “fortress America” concept any 
more 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
I must say, as a supporter of the 
Agency—and my chairman knows I am 
a supporter of the Agency—I again re- 
gret he should be using the line of argu- 
ment that a 2-year authorization, in- 
stead of three, could be used in any 
sense and construed fairly as any indi- 
cation of a lack of sincerity on the part 
of any legislative branch about the de- 
sirability of reaching some kind of agree- 
ment on a nonproliferation treaty. 

It does not make sense to use that kind 
of argument when basically there is no 
substance to a 2- or 3-year program, 
except that it points a finger at our com- 
mittee and suggests we ought to take a 
closer look than we have. It does not indi- 
cate, in my opinion, and I do not think 
the legislative history should indicate 
this, that there is any slackening of 
desire on our part to come to terms with 
this most serious problem of nuclear 
weapons, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to conclude by pointing out that in my 
opinion, it will inevitably cause con- 
cern among the nonnuclear countries 
around the world, and I want to compli- 
ment the majority leader for taking the 
position which he has so ably discussed. 

We are also in danger of losing our 
highly competent technical people, who 
want assurance that they are working 
for a continuing agency. 

The 3-year authorization was backed 
by John McCloy. Mr. McCloy has been 
in this disarmament business for a great 
many years. He was head of the original 
arms control and disarmament opera- 
tion created by President Eisenhower 
back in 1959. He came before the com- 
mittee only a couple of weeks ago and 
made a strong plea for a 3-year author- 
ization. He was backed up by General 
Gruenther. Both of these distinguished 
citizens, as Members are aware, know 
the problems of operating a government 
agency and they are also in close touch 
with what is going on overseas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. ALBERT, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Morcan was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, in order 
that the legislative history may be clear, 
in view of what the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has said, I think 
we should refer back to the testimony of 
Mr. McCloy in the hearings in response 
to a question by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] when this 
was said: 

Mr. FARBSTEIN TW . 

Gentlemen, do you think that the ques- 
tion of internal politics should enter into 
the determination as to whether or not this 
disarmament organization should be con- 
tinued for 1 year or 3 years, or do you think 
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that this is way above and beyond the aues- 
tion of politics, because, after all, this is 
a rather delicate year, 

Mr. McCoy. I think I can respond to that 
very quickly. I think this particular Agency 
was born in a nonpartisan atmosphere. I 
was just talking to General Gruenther about 
that today, although this was put forward 
by a Democratic administration, the extent 
to which the Republicans supported it put 
it in the class of a nonpartisan action, A 
former Republican President gave state- 
ments in favor of it, and so on. 

I gave other reasons why I thought it 
would be unwise to limit its existence at 
this particular stage in history. But in any 
stage of history I think this matter of the 
security of the country is one of a non- 
partisan nature. 


I think Mr. McCloy’s answer to a spe- 
cific question as to whether that issue— 
the length of the authorization—should 
be partisan is important. I am not saying 
to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
he does not support this Agency, and I 
am not questioning the motives of the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, who is a strong supporter of this pro- 
gram, but the question of partisanship as 
to the period of the authorization was 
brought out in the hearings and was 
commented upon by Mr. McCloy. It 
seems to me, therefore, on that issue 
there should be no partisanship, because 
the whole thing, from the beginning to 
the end, has been the result of bipartisan 
or nonpartisan effort. I do not think it 
should be otherwise in any area of this 
matter at all. As I have previously 
pointed out Mr. McCloy is a Republican 
and a strong supporter of the work of the 
Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, what dumbfounds me, and I might 
say appalls me, is that the majority 
leader keeps dragging in this issue of 
partisanship. No one argues the fact that 
the Agency was created on a bipartisan 
basis, and no one argues the fact that 
the Agency is going to be continued and 
be supported on a nonpartisan basis. 
The only thing is whether it would be 
advisable—and again this is done on a 
nonpartisan basis—to continue this for a 
2- or a 3-year period. 

For the majority leader to be dragging 
in the red herring that in some way there 
is a plot afoot on the part of one of the 
major parties to destroy or to disrupt 
this Agency, or to try to prevent the rati- 
fication of the treaty, strikes me as most 
unkind 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is going 
far astray. I did not say any such thing 
as that. The truth of the matter was I 
was merely quoting from the hearings. 

Mr. GHUYSEN. The record 
says nothing except it should not be par- 
tisan. Who suggests it but the majority 
leader? 

Mr. ALBERT. The record was made in 
response to a question as to whether the 
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extension should be for 1 or 3 years, and 
directly in response to that question Mr. 
McCloy said “No,” it should not be par- 
tisan. 

I am asking the gentleman to go along 
with all of us, with those Republicans 
who are for a 3-year authorization, so 
that there will not even be the appear- 
ance of partisanship in this matter. It is 
too important. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I believe the majority 
leader is under a misapprehension which 
ought to be cleared up. He keeps talking 
in terms of the existence of this Agency. 

This Agency is legislated, on the law 
books. We are not talking about its exist- 
ence. We are only talking about for how 
long is its current funding to be author- 
ized? For 3 years? For 2 years? For 1 
year? 

There is no question about its exist- 
ence. 

I do hope the majority leader will 
acknowledge that fact, so that there is 
no question on the record that the ex- 
istence of this Agency is at stake, but 
only the period of extension. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield for one comment, how 
will the Agency exist without an author- 
ization? 

Mr. HOSMER. Just as it would if we 
passed this for 3 years. We would pass 
the next one. If we pass it for 2 years, 
then we will pass another. The same is 
true if we pass it for 1 year. 

I believe the majority leader is not 
— 5 fair, confusing the House on that 

asis. 

Mr. ALBERT. The majority leader is 
only trying to cite the record. He is not 
trying to confuse the House. 

Mr, HOSMER. Then admit that the 
existence of the Agency is not at stake. 

Mr. ALBERT. It will be, if we do not 
pass an authorization. If we do, of course 
it will not be at stake, if we pass a 1-year 
or 6-month authorization. But the ex- 
istence of the Agency is at stake in the 
authorization. 

Mr. HOSMER. If we pass it for 3 years, 
it will be at stake at the end of 3 years. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course. 

Mr. HOSMER. It is not at stake any 
more in any one length of time or the 
other. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
the majority leader who has me con- 
fused. I was under the impression, back 
in 1961, that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia was a strong supporter of the Agen- 
cy. I know he voted for the original Act. 

He apparently has changed his posi- 
tion here today, I remember that in 1961 
he was a supporter. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Perhaps to bring the debate back into 
focus, the issue of partisan indictment 
was not raised, really, by the majority 
leader nor by my colleague from New 
Jersey. The real nub of this argument is 
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who raised the fact that a lack of 3-year 
authorization would be construed as less- 
ening of our interest in the Agency. Ac- 
tually, the fellow who raised that point, 
the gentleman who first raised the point 
‘about the psychological impact of a less 
than 3-year Agency authorization, was 
John McCloy. He said: 

Perhaps this is the chief reason I would 
urge you not to limit the authorization to 1 
year but that you continue with the 3-year 
period, that it is rather important psychologi- 
cally at this point. 


I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I believe it would 
be fair to say that some who hope for 
a 2-year authorization do so out of faith 
in the American people, who this fall 
will elect the 91st Congress, and out of 
faith that that Congress will be as dedi- 
cated to peace as this Congress is. It 
would seem to me to be no violation of 
the world’s hope for peace to give the 
9ist Congress a shot at review of the 
authorization of this Agency, as we have 
had in the 90th Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure that most of 
us agree that John McCloy is a hard- 
headed realist, that he knows something 
about our Government and that he also 
knows something about the attitudes in 
foreign countries. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. GALLAGHER], just pointed out, he 
thinks the 3-year authorization is im- 
portant. I am ready to accept his judg- 
ment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, che distinguished 
chairman of the committee mentioned 
that I supported this Agency as a free 
agent when it was first established and 
asked the question why I had changed 
my mind about it. I want to assure him 
that I have the same feeling now as I had 
then. I feel there is great value to the 
national security of the United States 
to have an agency which does an excel- 
lent job or at least a good job of evaluat- 
ing arms control ana disarmament 
measures. My quarrel is not with the 
principle of having such an agency. My 
quarrel is with the Agency as it now 
operates. 

I think if you had watched it as 
closely as I have, you could not give it 
much more than a D plus and more like- 
ly a D minus or even an F on the way it 
has operated. So I think it is up to the 
Congress now to insist that the Agency 
do a better job. One of the ways this 
insistence could be evidenced is by a 
shortening of the term of the authoriza- 
tion of the money. I think it would be 
neither burdensome nor unhealthy to 
bring the Agency down out of a dream 
world for a few days every year or two 
and bring it before the Congress so that 
it could reevaluate itself and explain to 
the American people what it is doing. 
This is not an outrageous proposal. 

I want to caution people also on this 
business of trying to interpret what 
the people overseas are going to make 
of what we do here in the House. I serve 
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as an adviser to our delegation to the 
18 Nation Disarmament Conference. A 
couple of years ago I was over there, and 
I mentioned how the United States was 
really interested in arms control and 
disarmament because we have this 
Agency set up for that very special pur- 
pose. One of the Soviet delegates chal- 
lenged me on this and said that “the 
people you have in arms control are not 
the military people. You avoided the is- 
sue by establishing a civilian agency. It 
is the military that controls and uses 
arms, In the U.S.S.R. we have our mili- 
tary people directly assigned to the nego- 
tiations in Geneva. The military is in- 
volved, and therefore we are doing a bet- 
ter job than you, and your civilian dis- 
armament agency is a sham.” So please 
do not go too far out on a limb in trying 
to interpret what people overseas are 
going to say or attribute to what ac- 
tions we take here. They may misinter- 
pret anyway. I think the safest thing 
to do is to see this thing through for a 
couple of years and then let ACDA come 
back and justify itself. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio. s 

Mrs. BOLTON. Does it not seem pos- 
sible to you that people overseas would 
feel we are being particularly careful 
because we would want to go into the 
work of this Agency every 2 years in- 
stead of letting it go for 3 years? 

Mr. HOSMER. I would think they 
would say, “Well, the Congress of the 
United States regards arms control and 
disarmament as an important matter.” 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Sufficiently to take the 
time and trouble to review it more fre- 
quently. Not just to pass a 3-year author- 
ization and then walk away and not think 
about it again for 36 months. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I said earlier, 
Mr. Chairman—and this proves I am a 
poor prophet—that I doubted that any 
blood pressures would be raised by our 
discussion of whether this should be a 
1- or 2-year authorization. Certainly the 
majority leader’s blood pressure is up. 
It seems to me that what we have here 
is primarily an internal housekeeping de- 
cision on whether to put the bee on the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs by 
saying that within 2 years you have a 
specific obligation to come back with a 
renewed authorization request if this 
Agency should be continued. We think 
you should do it in 2 years instead of in 
a 3-year period. As I said, I see no neces- 
sity for us to be pointing at it in that 
way, because we could be doing that job 
on an annual basis where there was an 
authorization. I see no possibility for 
justifying the claim that there is any 
partisan advantage either sought or to 
be obtained by an individual or members 
of a party taking a position on this one 
way or another. In spite of and not be- 
cause of what the majority leader says, 
I still think I will go along with a 3-year 
authorization, but the proponents of that 
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program have, in my opinion, stated a 
poor case and written poor legislative 
history. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to point 
out the fact that the first vote will come 
on the Gross substitute which will, in ef- 
fect, gut the entire program by reducing 
it down to $5 million. 

Mr. Chairman, although we have been 
debating the Adair amendment, the first 
vote will be on the Gross substitute, and 
a vote for that substitute will be a vote to 
eliminate, in effect, this Agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Aparr and 
Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 87, noes 
88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 1, line 7, immediately after “$33,000,- 
000,” strike out the period at the end of 
such sentence and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Provided, That no funds author- 
ized by this Act may be spent for salaries 
or other expenses connected with preparing, 
advancing or negotiating proposals which 
preclude the provision of nuclear materials 
for purely defensive purposes to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, those 
who have looked at the committee re- 
port will recognize that this amendment 
is the same one as set forth in the lan- 
guage of my additional views. 

Admittedly, the amendment is not the 
ideal way for this House to bring about 
a change in the draft treaty on non- 
proliferation, but it is certainly the one 
most readily available and probably the 
only one that will be available to the 
House in the time between now and the 
time the draft treaty will be initialed 
and placed before the Senate. 

It is certainly in the great tradition 
of this body for us to attempt to use 
the power of the purse, and that is what 
is intended by this amendment, in order 
to influence action on the treaty. 

Now, if this amendment should be 
adopted, it would have the immediate 
effect of causing our Government—at 
least, that is my feeling—to call back 
the draft treaty and reinstate a provi- 
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sion that three administrations over a 
10-year period insisted upon; namely, 
the NATO option. 

During the testimony before the com- 
mittee, Admiral Strauss, the former head 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
stated to the committee that in his opin- 
ion the committee should use every leg- 
islative means at its disposal in order 
to protect what is known as the NATO 
option. I feel it is badly needed in order 
to halt what I would describe as retreat 
on the part of the United States in nego- 
tiating with the Soviet Union. 

This retreat has occurred over a 10- 
year period. The United States, begin- 
ning in 1957, has changed its position to 
our disadvantage on three major points. 
It no longer suggested that the nuclear 
powers reduce their own stockpiles at the 
same time that a nonproliferation treaty 
was undertaken. It no longer insisted 
upon the arrangement for some individ- 
ual self-defense, some form of transfer 
of weapons to individual nations. But 
the most significant retreat that our 
Government undertook in this 10-year 
period occurred in the fall of 1966, when 
we dropped the requirement that any 
arms deal, weapons control deal with 
the Soviet Union, must necessarily pro- 
tect the future interests of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. We 
dropped the NATO option. 

During all of those 10 years that our 
Government insisted upon the NATO op- 
tion as a condition to any deal with 
the Soviet Union, no one raised the ques- 
tion whether this would be a violation 
of the McMahon Act. 

I might say that some of those who 
have criticised my amendment on the 
floor today were on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy during that same pe- 
riod of time when our Government was 
pei aed upholding the NATO op- 

on. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the gentleman’s 
amendment contrary to the McMahon 
Act? 

Mr. FINDLEY. No, it is not indeed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the gentleman’s 
amendment contrary to section 92 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1964? 

Mr. FINDLEY. No, sir; I do not think 
any reasonable interpretation of the 
amendment could lead to that viewpoint 
because my amendment does nothing 
except prevent foreclosure of a deal 
under which a NATO nuclear defense 
system could be developed in the future. 

It does not authorize any nuclear de- 
fense system at all. 

It does not violate the McMahon Act 
or any part of it. 

It simply protects the future interest 
of a most essential alliance and recog- 
nizes that we, as a nation, should be more 
concerned over the interests of our 
friends and allies than we are over work- 
ing out a dubious arms deal with the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. MORGAN. Section 92 of the 
Atomic Energy Act has this prohibition: 

It shall be unlawful except as provided in 
Section 91 for any person to transfer or 
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receive in interstate or foreign commerce, 
manufacture, produce, transfer or acquire, 
possess or import or export any atomic weap- 
on. 


How does your amendment get around 
that section of the Atomic Energy Act? 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is an interesting 
observation but it has nothing to do with 
my amendment, because my amendment 
simply reinstates a bargaining position 
that President Eisenhower insisted upon 
and that President Kennedy insisted up- 
on and until 1966 President Johnson in- 
sisted upon—and nobody including the 
gentleman who serves with such distinc- 
tion as chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, ever raised any question as 
to whether that bargaining position was 
a violation of the McMahon Act. It was 
not and is not a violation. 

A-WEAPON TREATY REMOVES NATO OPTION 


In the year 1493 leading statesmen 
of the world powers perceived that the 
struggle for empire might result in war 
among the European states as each raced 
for the promised bounty of colonialism 
in the New World. In an attempt to pre- 
serve peace, Pope Alexander VI, with the 
acquiescence of the major powers, di- 
vided the world into two colonial hegem- 
onies. On one side of the line Spain was 
to have undisputed access to the wealth 
of the New World, while on the other side 
Portugal, then the other major power, 
was granted influence in Africa and the 
Far East. It was assumed that the divi- 
sion would be a stable one for the two 
major beneficiaries and would jointly en- 
force their preeminent influence in their 
respective spheres. Of course, these well 
laid plans collided with the reality of 
Britain’s emerging seapower. Determined 
to carve an empire upon which the sun 
would never set Britain, among others, 
proceeded to disregard and dismantle the 
Pope's plan. 

Notwithstanding that experience, how- 
ever, almost each successive genera- 
tion has attempted through hegemonies 
to control what was perceived to be the 
greatest danger to peace. Some of these 
ambitious plans have been crude and ma- 
terialistic such as the carving of China 
into commercial and political spheres of 
influence. Others have been idealistic, 
although ill-fated, such as the attempted 
control on naval capital ships. But, un- 
fortunately, all have in time failed, usual- 
ly to the detriment of the party proposing 
the limitation. 

The proposed Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty drafts submitted by the So- 
viet Union and the United States to the 
18-Nation Disarmament Committee— 
ENDC— is the latest in the series of these 
maneuvers to preserve peace. Its premise 
is not unlike that which guided Pope 
Alexander. The United States and the 
Soviet Union, now the major nuclear 
powers, perceive that the spread of nu- 
clear weapons endangers the bipolar 
status of international politics. 

For the last 20 years the world has been 
divided essentially into two camps, each 
headed by a nuclear superpower. Each 
power could impose its will upon its al- 
lies, as was proven in the Suez and 
Hungary crises in 1956. 

However, bipolarity was doomed on 
February 13, 1960, when France explod- 
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ed a tiny nuclear device on the Sahara 
desert. Its small yield hid its larger polit- 
ical significance. Four years later China 
exploded her own nuclear device. Since 
that time the power, influence, and pres- 
tige of both France and China have 
grown to the dismay of their camp lead- 
ers, the United States and Soviet Union. 
If France and China could so easily dis- 
turb the “grand design” of each camp 
leader, then imagine, the two camps rea- 
soned, what six or eight more nuclear 
powers could do. 

Prior to the membership increase in 
the nuclear club, nonproliferation efforts 
were largely propaganda. However, in 
the last few years they have been under- 
taken with deadly seriousness. Each side 
has compromised so much on its original 
position that it is hardly recognizable in 
the effort to achieve a halt to prolifera- 
tion. On its part the United States under- 
took every diplomatic measure available, 
short of open threats, to disarm the nu- 
clear force of France or bring it under 
U.S. control, and some authorities have 
even suggested that Khrushchev intend- 
ed to completely destroy China’s em- 
bryonic nuclear capabilities before his 
sudden political demise. 

Before the U.S. Congress is faced with 
a fait accompli, now is the time to ques- 
tion seriously the motives and purposes 
of our efforts to promote a Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. There is no better 
way to do this than by the bill to extend 
the authorization for appropriations of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

If Congress waits until the treaty is 
initialed and presented to the Senate, 
the House will be effectively excluded 
from making its desires known. At the 
same time once the prestige of the Presi- 
dent is committed formally to a particu- 
lar draft then the Senate will be under 
pressure to protect the President’s posi- 
tion. Whatever influence or control the 
House wants to exercise in the Geneva 
negotiations must be exerted in the 
framework of H.R. 14940. 

In my judgment, the draft treaty which 
has been proposed is a threat to the na- 
tional security of the United States and 
the free world. It contains the seeds for 
the final disruption of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. It may lead to involving the United 
States into guarantees of the security of 
every non-Communist country in the 
world, regardless of its real importance 
to our security. It may set the stage for 
another German-Soviet Rapallo. Since 
neither France nor China will sign the 
treaty, their own influence will increase 
enormously because of their ability to 
transfer nuclear weapons to those coun- 
tries who need or desire them but can- 
not obtain them from the United States 
or the Soviet Union. As a preventative of 
nuclear proliferation this treaty has as 
little substance as the emperor’s non- 
existent new clothes. The treaty draft 
does not strengthen peace; it weakens 
it. In our zeal to reach an agreement 
with the Soviet Union we have turned 
our backs on the legitimate defense 
needs of the Atlantic Alliance and at the 
same time have seriously damaged the 
prospects for peaceful use of nuclear 
energy. 
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Before outlining eight arguments 
against the language proposed in the 
treaty, I want to comment on three 
aspects of the draft that have largely 
been ignored. These are the retreat in 
U.S. negotiating position, the question of 
guarantees to nonnuclear states, and 
the assumption that nuclear prolifera- 
tion is imminent. 


THE RETREAT IN U.S. NEGOTIATING POSITION 


On August 29, 1957, the United States 
in cooperation with three other powers— 
France, Canada, and the United King- 
dom—proposed a scheme that would re- 
strict nuclear proliferation but at the 
same time require nuclear nations to 
cease their production of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapon purposes. A caveat to 
the nonproliferation proposal was that 
nuclear weapons could be transferred for 
individual or collective self-defense. 

Initially the U.S. position envi- 
sioned some nuclear sharing arrange- 
ment within the framework of multina- 
tional alliances like NATO but it sought 
to reduce nuclear weapon production as 
well as proliferation. The Soviet Union 
on September 20, 1957, rejected these 
proposals, especially the collective shar- 
ing of nuclear weapons. In 1959, the 
United Nations adopted a general resolu- 
tion urging efforts to be undertaken to 
prevent nuclear proliferation. 

In 1961, the United States undertook 
its first significant change in its posi- 
tion. It abandoned the transfer of nu- 
clear weapons for defense purposes to in- 
dividual nations. But it still retained col- 
lective sharing under an alliance as a 
part of its policy. 

From 1962 to August 17, 1965, the main 
issue at the Geneva Conference on Nu- 
clear Proliferation was whether such an 
agreement would prevent nuclear shar- 
ing arrangements within a collective de- 
fense organization like NATO. The Soviet 
Union was anxious to make sure it did, 
whereas the United States did not want 
to close the door on possible arrange- 
ments within NATO. 

On August 17, 1965, the United States 
made the second major change in its 
position. It retained the concept of nu- 
clear sharing, but only if the total num- 
ber of nuclear states did not increase. 
Ambassador Foster stated that this U.S. 
position would not preclude the estab- 
lishment of nuclear arrangements within 
NATO so long as the arrangement did 
not constitute an additional entity hav- 
ing the power to use nuclear weapons 
independent of existing nuclear nations. 
In other words, if the United States in- 
dependently surrendered its control over 
all its own nuclear weapons to a NATO 
arrangement then a sharing arrange- 
ment would be possible. This proposal, 
in light of the 1964 presidential cam- 
paign in which the President reiterated 
that the United States would never sur- 
render control of nuclear weapons was 
a farce. Since the Soviet Union realized 
that the United States was not about to 
turn over voluntarily its entire stockpile 
of nuclear weapons to a new organiza- 
tion and renounce its right of veto over 
them, Moscow could see light at the end 
of the tunnel in their efforts to prohibit 
any sharing arrangement. On September 
24, 1965, the Soviet Union insisted again 
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that any sharing arrangement within a 
military alliance was out of the question. 

Objective evidence indicates that the 
Soviet Union patience was rewarded on 
October 10, 1966, when President John- 
son and Secretary Rusk met Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko at the White 
House. The New York Times reported on 
August 25, 1967: 

It has since become clear that in their 
talks that day President Johnson and Mr. 
Rusk gave Mr. Gromyko strong indication 
that the previous United States reservations, 
aimed at accommodating some nuclear shar- 
ing device in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization had been withdrawn. 


After that time the Geneva Conference 
marked time waiting for the United 
States to finish “consultation” with its 
allies. Within less than a year, on August 
24, 1967, the United States and the 
Soviet Union came to an agreement on 
all particulars except the inspection pro- 
vision which was soon remedied by ab- 
surdly “agreeing to agree” at some later 
date. 

In the 10-year period from 1957 
through 1967, the United States changed 
its position on three major points. It no 
longer suggested that the nuclear powers 
reduce their own stockpiles at the same 
time nonproliferation measures were 
taken. It no longer insisted upon some 
arrangement for individual self-defense. 
Most important, it dropped the require- 
ment that nuclear sharing within NATO 
be protected. 

The advisability of the United States 
reducing its nuclear stockpiles is ques- 
tionable, but it is imperative, for reasons 
I shall outline below, that the United 
States insist upon some provision for 
establishing nuclear defense within its 
regional defense organizations, prin- 
cipally NATO. 

THE PROBLEM OF NUCLEAR GUARANTEES 


The United States should ask itself 
whether it wants to make such guaran- 
tees. By holding out the promise of guar- 
antees the United States may find its 
role as world policeman greatly ex- 
panded. Instead of defense treaties with 
43 nations we may soon be responsible 
for defending an additional 50 nations. 
For instance, the United States presently 
has no treaty with Nepal or Afghanistan, 
both of which border China. Suppose, 
for example, that China threatens nu- 
clear attack against either one of these 
states. Are we bound to give them, in the 
words of President Johnson, “strong sup- 
port”? Are we bound to defend two coun- 
tries, one a remote Himalayan kingdom, 
which previously we did not consider to 
be vital to the security of the United 
States? These are questions that should 
be answered before we proceed further 
on the draft treaty. 

Another problem connected with guar- 
antees is the ambiguity in language. The 
President has had little to say on guaran- 
tees. His most important publie state- 
ment was this one made on October 18, 
1964: 

The nations that do not seek national nu- 
clear weapons can be sure that, if they need 
our strong support against some threat of 
nuclear blackmail, then they will have it. 


To date, however, the President has not 
been specific about how such guarantees 
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might work. Before proceeding further 
on the treaty, should we not move be- 
yond the domain of the speechmaker, 
where the matter presently rests, to 
specific measures upon which nations 
act? Since the President’s position is 
couched in sufficiently ambiguous terms 
not to disturb anyone, we should not 
expect it to have a measurable effect on 
the decisions of governments which pos- 
sess the ability to develop nuclear weap- 
ons. The nonnuclear nations are not 
interested so much in defense, as in de- 
terrance. A U.S. guarantee therefore must 
be really dependable, indeed automatic, 
to have value. Nations are not interested 
in accepting a Hiroshima on their soil 
as the condition precedent to U.S. de- 
fense. A policy for the benefit of a par- 
ticular nonnuvlear nation may have some 
utility, especially if expressely addressed 
to an imminent nuclear threat. A uni- 
lateral declaration, such as the Presi-~ 
dent’s, addressed to the world at large 
probably will not be taken seriously by 
anyone. Empty guarantees to the world 
at large, on the other hand, tend to weak- 
en the credibility of the guarantees given 
to our allies in NATO. 

Ambassador Foster, in his testimony, 
sought to meet some of the problems on 
guarantees. He stated that the U.N. could 
guarantee nations in Southeast Asia and 
Asia against nuclear blackmail, but when 
I asked him if he anticipated the U.N. 
would own and control nuclear weapons 
he replied, “Not under present circum- 
stances.” 

Regarding India the only thing he could 
promise was “we are working on a set 
of assurances that will partially meet 
the concern of India,” I, of course, do not 
know what these assurances are and by 
his own testimony they will only “par- 
tially” meet the concerns of India. Am- 
bassador Foster stated that under the 
treaty we are not bound to use nuclear 
weapons to defend India or Israel. What 
did he offer these countries in the way of 
s guarantees? In Israel's case he said 
only: 

I refuse to speculate on that possibility 


That we might use nuclear weapons. 
Of India, he said: 

I think that the record of the U.S. in sup- 
porting this great democracy of India over 
the last twenty years is a very clear record. 
I think that other nations are aware of the 
interest the U.S. has in India, 


Apparently Pakistan treated this in- 
terest casually at the time of the Kash- 
mir war and it did not deter China’s 
invasion of India in 1962. 

It is unlikely that New Delhi—or any- 
one else—will take such assurances seri- 
ously—especially when Ambassador Fos- 
ter said further that there “is not a 
specific commitment at this moment in 
history” to defend India. 

The proffer of U.S. guarantees is sim- 
ply not credible. The announcement of 
virtuous ends does not discharge our re- 
sponsibilities or deter aggression. The 
futility of unilateral allied guarantees 
for the political integrity of independent 
smaller states did not deter aggression 
against Albert’s Belgium, Republican Po- 
land, independent China, or Haile Se- 
Lassie’s Ethiopia, nor did it prevent 
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Communist aggression in Korea, South- 
east Asia, or Eastern Europe. 
Ambassador Foster said: 
We feel the spread of these (nuclear weap- 
ons) is the greatest danger to the survival 
of the world. 


I disagree strongly with that assump- 
tion and I believe a majority of the Con- 
gress do also. Of the greatest dangers to 
the survival of the world proliferation 
ranks well down the list. 

In fact, such acquisition might even 
preserve the peace in some cases. One 
wonders whether Hungary might not be 
independent today if she had had a 
small arsenal of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons to use against Soviet tanks in 1956. 
In the final analysis, what preserves a 
nation’s independence is its own willing- 
ness to defend its territorial integrity, 
the determination of its allies, the bal- 
ance of power, strategic frontiers, and 
an international order which places it 
in an unassailable position. 

Prohibiting nuclear proliferation with- 
in the context of the draft treaty does 
not enhance the survival of the world; it 
may well threaten it. 

THE LIKELIHOOD OF NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 
MAY BE VASTLY OVERRATED 

There are numerous obstacles to pro- 
liferation. The size of the investment 
needed to build a strategic nuclear force 
and the cost of a diversified delivery sys- 
tem are inhibiting factors. Weapons 
technology does not stand still, and, 
therefore, research and development are 
also heavy cost factors. Domestic politi- 
cal pressures may inhibit the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons. Outright transfer of 
nuclear weapons from one power to an- 
other is possible but not probable. Fur- 
thermore, it would not necessarily solve 
or meet inhibiting factors. 

The premise upon which we have ne- 
gotiated this treaty is a faulty one. We 
have perceived this treaty to be so im- 
portant that writing in the July 1965 is- 
sue of Foreign Affairs, Ambassador 
Foster said: 

A heavier cost could be the erosion of al- 
liances resulting from the high degree of 
U.S.-Soviet cooperation which will be re- 
quired if a non-proliferation program is to 
be successful. Within NATO, there could be 
concern that the detente would lead to a 
weakening of our commitment to Western 
Europe, The problem will be particularly 
acute in Germany... 


Certainly this is a backward listing of 
priorities. But this reasoning of the State 
Department is internally consistent, be- 
cause they believe, as Ambassador 
Foster testified recently that “the So- 
viet Union is a responsible nuclear 
power.” I cannot accept these premises. 
Neither did the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in 1961 when it published a list of 15 
countries which the Soviet Union had 
threatened with destruction. 

Was the Soviet Union a responsible 
nuclear power when it abruptly broke the 
nuclear explosion moratorium in 1961 
and 3 days later inaugurated a lengthy 
series of tests—tests that must neces- 
sarily have been in preparation while 
the Soviet Union was piously proclaim- 
ing its observance of the moratorium? 

Was the Soviet Union a responsible 
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nuclear power when it sought to place 
nuclear-tipped rockets in Cuba? 

Was it a responsible nuclear power 
when it defied world opinion and an 
outraged United Nations by detonating 
the 50-megaton bomb? 

Was the Soviet Union a responsible 
nuclear power when Chairman Khru- 
shchev told how he had intimidated the 
Greek Ambassador who said to him: 

I trust the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union will never give 
the order to drop atomic bombs on the 
Acropolis and other historic monuments of 
Greece? 


On that occasion Mr. Khrushchev re- 
plied: 

Mr. Ambassador, I do not like to be un- 
pleasant, but you are deeply mistaken. 


Is our fetish to work out empty ar- 
rangements with the Soviet Union so 
strong that we take flight of reality? I 
sincerely hope not. 

In reviewing the language of the treaty, 
it appears to me there are eight principal 
arguments against it. 

First. It will seriously weaken and may 
completely destroy the North Atlantic 
Alliance. 

I believe the complete destruction of 
NATO is a chief aim of the Soviet Union 
in participating in the negotiations on 
the treaty. The durability and strength 
of NATO depends upon its becoming a 
partnership of equals, an alliance in 
which the United States permits the 
other members to have a fair share in 
nuclear strategy. Such a partnership 
cannot grow if a nonproliferation treaty 
renders the European nations who do 
not possess nuclear weapons forever de- 
pendent upon the United States for pro- 
tection in the event of an attack re- 
quiring a nuclear response. 

A treaty denying those powers an 
adequate deterrent in the future while 
U.S. troops stationed in Europe are cut 
back is bound to raise questions regard- 
ing the sincerity of our commitment. In 
my view a nonproliferation treaty should 
not be accorded any priority which pre- 
vents the North Atlantic nations from 
solving the nuclear sharing problem in 
whatever way they decide is best. 

William R. Kintner, deputy director of 
the foreign policy research institute at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has writ- 
ten: 

Many Europeans who favor a strong At- 
lantic Alliance would like to replace Euro- 
pean military independence on the U.S. with 
a true partnership based upon the interde- 
pendence of a powerful United Europe and 
a powerful U.S. East-West agreement on nu- 
clear nonproliferation would render the con- 
cept of interdependence meaningless. Part- 
nership implies the creation of a European 
deterrent independent of the American deter- 
rent, yet closely connected with it. The pros- 
pects for creating a European nuclear 
deterrent are now slim. An anti-prolifera- 
tion treaty might eliminate any future pos- 
sibility of such a development. 


Second. It will have an undesirable ef- 
fect on the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Bonn is in a special situation, because 
it bears a heavy risk and burden in the 
defense of Western Europe, yet is sub- 
jected to special restrictions concerning 
nuclear arms which were imposed in the 
early postwar years. To keep firm ties 
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with the Federal Republic, it will be nec- 
essary for the Western allies to treat 
Germany as an equal. The signature of 
East Germany, the so-called German 
Democratic Republic, on this treaty will 
increase its prestige and standing in the 
international community at the expense 
of the Federal Republic. Continued dis- 
crimination against Germany might fan 
the flames of extreme nationalism in- 
creasing the strength and appeal of the 
Neo-Nazi Party. The inspection provi- 
sions finally negotiated under the treaty 
may well lead to industrial espionage, 
and the treaty may preclude Germany’s 
harnessing nuclear energy for peaceful 


purposes. 

Since the Atlantic and West German 
agendas seem to be overweighed with hot 
issues at the present, it is to be wondered 
whether top U.S. policy officials have 
given sufficient attention to the questions 
of timing and priorities in respect to this 
treaty. 

Third. It will not prevent completely 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Nations follow the course which they 
deem in their national interest, and will 
manufacture, or decide not to manufac- 
ture nuclear weapons whether or not 
there is a nonproliferation treaty. In- 
deed this treaty, based as it is on unbe- 
lievable guarantees, may encourage pro- 
liferation. Exaggerated chatter about the 
damage that additional nuclear forces 
can achieve encourages the notion of 
nuclear weapons as “the great equalizer” 
in international relations. 

Fourth. Its inspection features are not 
clearly spelled out. 

To approve a treaty such as has been 
submitted without knowing what inspec- 
tion features may be ultimately agreed 
upon is inviting the creation of a dan- 
gerous illusion. Without adequate in- 
spection a nation may covertly transfer 
or manufacture weapons. The possibil- 
ity of different standards of inspection 
being applied is a real one because each 
state to the treaty negotiates inspection 
features separately. 

Even assuming that the safeguards of 
the International Agency for Atomic En- 
ergy are adequate to prevent diversion 
of nuclear materials from declared 
peaceful activities it is unlikely that 
there will be a provision for inspecting 
the nuclear stockpiles or weapon pro- 
duction facilities of the nuclear weapon 
powers to determine whether they may 
be transferring any to nonnuclear pow- 
ers. Furthermore, there is no penalty 
provided for in the treaty and any na- 
tion could withdraw upon 3-months no- 
tice whenever it decided it wanted to pro- 
ceed with open production of nuclear 
weapons. It is still not clear how indus- 
trial trade secrets would be protected 
under a system of international inspec- 
tion. 

Fifth. It may restrict peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy for industrial or 
energy purposes. 

The draft treaty outlaws any “nuclear 
explosive device” regardless of whether it 
is detonated for peaceful or military pur- 
poses. A number of respected nuclear sci- 
entists believe the development of Plow- 
share” depends upon peaceful atomic ex- 
plosives. Proposals have been advanced, 
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for example, tur atomic explosions for 
such massive excavation jobs as creating 
a new canal supplemental to the con- 
gested Panama Canal. Other large scale 
nuclear excavation needs might be 
needed in the CHOCO and NAWAPA 
water and power projects in Latin Amer- 
ica. Underground explosions offer 
splendid economic potentials. It has been 
estimated, for instance, that the world’s 
supply of natural gas can be doubled by 
nuclear fracturing of impervious gas 
formations deep beneath the surface. 

On the other hand critics of this argu- 
ment claim the draft treaty will not af- 
fect peaceful development of nuclear 
energy. If this be so then I agree with Mr. 
Adrian Fisher’s statement that a nation 
which can develop nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes likely can develop it 
also for military purposes. 

Sixth, It would require the nonnuclear 
nations to sacrifice a nuclear weapon 
capability which might some day be im- 
perative for their self-defense without 
placing any counterbalancing limitation 
on the further acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by the nuclear powers. 

The nonnuclear powers are required— 
under the treaty—to renounce their right 
to manufacture or acquire nuclear weap- 
ons, but the nuclear powers would not 
have any limitations placed upon them 
except a prohibition against transferring 
to or assisting nonnuclear states in the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, some- 
thing they have already chosen not to do. 
True, the treaty does require “good faith” 
bargaining to achieve more concrete 
steps toward general disarmament, but 
this has not been achieved in 22 years 
of disarmament negotiations and its 
achievement is not likely in the foresee- 
able future. 

The very act of signing a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty assumes significance even 
though the treaty does not change an 
existing de facto situation. The act can 
be interpreted as one of signing away 
future national security, in an age when 
balance of power politics still prevails, 
when nuclear weapons still appear the 
ultimate guarantee of security, when re- 
gional or international security organiza- 
tions are far from being capable of taking 
over national responsibilities for defense 
and when alliances do not appear to be 
guaranteed for all time, if at all. 

In other words, the treaty strikes at 
the heart of national sovereignty with- 
out providing any substitute organiza- 
tion principle or any meaningful security 
guarantees. 

Rumania, an Eastern European Com- 
munist state with a growing streak of 
external independence, and a member 
of the ENDC, accurately stated the 
concern of these smaller nations when its 
President, Nicolae Ceausescu said: 

Without precise, firm and efficient meas- 


ures, on the part of all states for ceasing 
the production of nuclear weapons ....non- 
proliferation would not only fail to secure 
progress along the way of liquidating the 
danger of nuclear war, but would bring about 
its indefinite perpetuation. Such an approach 
to non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
would only legislate the division of the world 
into nuclear and non-nuclear states. 


Indeed, Rumania proposed that if at 
the end of 5 years the nuclear powers 
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had not taken steps for reduction of their 
own nuclear stockpile, then the nonnu- 
clear signatories would reexamine their 
own position. Rumania has also insisted 
upon security guarantees for the nonnu- 
clear powers; a precise, just, and efficient 
control system and the absolute require- 
ment that the treaty not block peaceful 
development of atomic energy. It would 
appear that the Rumanian delegation— 
among others—has a better grasp of 
“realpolitik” and its own national inter- 
est than some of the major powers. 

Seventh. It will weaken the relative 
military position of the United States. 

It is unlikely that the nonnuclear pow- 
ers will sign a nonproliferation treaty 
unless it is linked with measures to limit 
the nuclear powers to a comparable de- 
gree. The treaty may lead to further 
disarmament measures which will 
weaken our security. Such measures may 
include a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban or a prohibition against the first use 
of nuclear weapons. 

The treaty will impede the deploy- 
ment of an antiballistic missile defense 
system to protect countries from Com- 
munist aggression since a successful 
antiballistic missile system requires nu- 
clear warheads. In the future countries 
such as India, Japan, and European allies 
might want to build such a defense sys- 
tem, but the nonproliferation treaty 
would prevent the United States from 
assisting them. 

Finally the treaty will require the 
United States to accept new commit- 
ments to help defend the states which 
forgo the manufacture of nuclear weap- 
ons. Nonnuclear nations cannot be ex- 
pected to give up the right to acquire nu- 
clear weapons without some sort of guar- 
antee of protection against an attack re- 
quiring a nuclear defense. Such commit- 
ments may overextend the United States, 
whereas if nations could acquire their 
own nuclear weapons or participate in 
regional systems, we would be relieved 
of responsibility. 

Eighth. It will be a gain for the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union is probably in- 
terested in securing a treaty for these 
reasons: 

It will effectively keep Germany from 
acquiring a nuclear defense either 
through an ABM system or a control or 
policy influence in nuclear strategy de- 
velopment. 

It will aggravate differences within the 
Atlantic Alliance among Rome, Bonn, 
Paris, and Washington. 

China’s refusal to sign the treaty will 
further isolate her from the world com- 
munity and in particular the Communist 
movement. 

It will prevent certain Eastern Euro- 
pean countries from obtaining nuclear 
weapons and perpetuate their reliance on 
the Soviet Union to defend their position. 

It will keep nuclear weapons out of the 
Middle East and South Asia where Rus- 
sia, perhaps by “Cuban missile type” ar- 
rangements, seeks to expand her influ- 
ence. 

The draft treaty confuses appearance 
for reality, symbols for substance. It 
would lump together all the “have-nots” 
of the world—the backward and the ad- 
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vanced, the neutral and the alined, the 
subservient and the independent, the 
malign and the well intentioned in one 
category, and the diverse “haves” minus 
two—China and France—in another 
category, thus symbolically reversing 
alinements and priorities that have pre- 
vailed for over 20 years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the 
gentleman means by the NATO option. 
If he means by the NATO option, the 
transfer of nuclear weapons into the sov- 
ereign control of NATO, then that is for- 
bidden by law. 

Now NATO has these weapons, but it 
has these weapons through bilateral 
agreements with certain specific nations 
which we believe are substantially sound 
politically and not liable to be changed 
from within to either Communist or Fas- 
cist states. 

I was on the committee during the 
years the gentleman speaks of and I know 
of no NATO option other than the NATO 
option which is now in existence. I say 
that history does not record the vague 
statements which the gentleman has 
made. 

I am going to leave that point though 
and I am going to consider the gentle- 
man’s amendment. He says in his amend- 
ment, and it is on page 12 of the report, 
that no funds can be used for advancing, 
negotiating, or preparing proposals which 
preclude the provision. 

I want you to listen to that—“preclude 
the provision of nuclear weapons for 
purely defensive purposes,” 

Now listen to that—‘‘purely defense 
purposes.” 

Now, what does the word “provision” 
mean? Does it mean transfer of the 
weapons? If it does mean that, the trans- 
ferring of sovereign custody, the Atomic 
Energy Act prohibits the transfer of 
weapons to any other nation whether 
they are in NATO or out of NATO, pro- 
viding it is transferred into or to sov- 
ereign control and not by or under the 
dual control which now exists on every 
weapon which is located on the soil of a 
NATO nation, 

I say that the word “provision” is not 
a specific word. The term is not in con- 
sonance with the rest of the Atomic 
Energy Act. I is ambiguous. It is confus- 
ing. I do not know what it means, and I 
do not believe the gentleman can ex- 
plain what it means in terms of the rest 
of the words in the Atomic Energy Act 
“for purely defensive purposes.” What 
does that mean? The nuclear weapons on 
NATO territory—and there are over 
6,000 of them—are there for defensive 
purposes so far as we know. 

Of course, once a war starts, then you 
have the problem of deciding, if you 
throw a nuclear weapon, is it in defense 
or is it in offense? I say that no one can 
make that determination between offen- 
sive and defensive. 

The use of these weapons by a NATO 
nation are clearly defined in bilateral or 
multilateral military agreements which 
have laid before the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee and to which Members of the 
House have had public access for 45 days 
before their adoption. In those military 
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agreements there are specific procedures 
and methods whereby nuclear weapons 
can be used. I will simplify it by saying 
this, that they cannot be used by the 
Nation on whose soil they rest unless the 
user has the acquiescence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is a dual 
control. It must be agreed to by the Na- 
tion upon whose soil the weapons are de- 
posited. It must be agreed to by the 
President of the United States. 

If you go fussing around with this ar- 
rangement and you get a bunch of fuzzy 
words that have no legalistic meaning, 
no traditional meaning, no word-of-art 
meaning in the Atomic Energy Act and 
the agreements, you are headed for 
trouble. 

The thing we want to do is to keep 
the situation the way it is. If the time 
ever comes when we want to transfer to 
Italy, to West Germany, to NATO as a 
group the sovereign use of nuclear weap- 
ons, that is the time the Congress ought 
to debate this question and debate it 
fully and completely, because you will 
then be taking a step away from U.S. 
control of the use of nuclear weapons. I 
do not want to take that step under the 
gentleman’s ambiguous amendment, and 
I do not think he wants to take it. If he 
does, let him say so. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. All my amendment 
does is to keep open such an opportunity 
in future years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It will be open at the 
time it is proposed and brought before 
the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California has just given a very lucid 
explanation as to why the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty is of great benefit and does 
not violate existing statutes. However, 
this amendment is not really a broad dis- 
cussion of the nonproliferation treaty. 
The gentleman from Illinois has wisely 
surfaced his question so this Commit- 
tee could debate what we really think 
of the nonproliferation treaty. 

However, the real point here is whether 
or not this House should take this form 
to express its pleasure or displeasure 
with the treaty itself. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ho.rrretp] has 
raised the point that no one in NATO has 
asked for the authority that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] would 
like to grant to NATO. So it is a ques- 
tion, really, of our being more Catholic 
than the Pope. 

We are really urging, I think, some- 
thing, if we adopt Mr. FrnpLey’s line, 
something that they have not asked for. 

The real issue here is whether we 
should eliminate the funding for the 
Agency itself. The device embodied in 
Mr. FInpLEy’s amendment has been ex- 
tremely useful in allowing the debate to 
center around this nonproliferation 
treaty. But it is not our jurisdiction to 
discuss whether we consent to the non- 
proliferation treaty or not. The gentle- 
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man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] has 
nevertheless given us an opportunity to 
do so. 

He says in effect that if we vote for 
his amendment, then we are against the 
treaty in its present form. And the way 
we do that is by taking away the funds 
from the people who work in this agency, 
the very people who do the research, the 
very people who supply the knowledge 
and the options for the executive branch. 
They are going to be deprived of their 
salaries because they have done their job. 
Even if we express displeasure with the 
treaty, we should not take it out of their 
salaries, merely because they have done 
their job. This is what this amendment 
is all about. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlman yield on that point? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. There is another possi- 
bility, and a more likely possibility, that 
should this amendment become law the 
administration would see a clear signal 
of disapproval and call back the treaty 
of nonproliferation and restore the 
NATO option. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman has stated the case, 
and it boils down to whether or not we 
are interested in the nonproliferation 
treaty. If we vote to take these gentle- 
men off the payroll, it means we are un- 
happy with the nonproliferation treaty 
as it exists. Yet, the issue is whether or 
not the United States should go beyond 
what NATO has ever asked. The treaty is 
a version arrived at through a bipartisan 
method of the people engaged in this 
work—men like John McCloy and Gen- 
eral Gruenther and Arthur Dean, none 
of them particularly Democratic, so we 
are not going to get into that area. These 
men in their wisdom and liberality feel 
this is a good treaty. Our Government 
has sponsored this treaty. Many people 
are now looking at it. I suggest even if we 
do not agree with it, we certainly should 
not take these people off the payroll. 
That is the only issue here. 

I hope we vote this amendment down. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is painfully aware, as I am, 
that there is wide criticism of this treaty, 
not only in Germany, but in France and 
Italy, and the basic question is whether 
we are more anxious to please the So- 
viet Union on this treaty, or our NATO 
allies. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, to 
my dear colleague I would say the issue 
here is what is best for the United 
States of America, and I think we feel 
that this is in our national interest, and 
I think this should be our prime moti- 
vation, and, therefore, I urge defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to get 
into this argument, but the last sentence 
of the gentleman from New Jersey moti- 
vated me to get into it. Iam going to vote 
for this thing, because, as pitiful as it is, 
it is the best we have, this Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. I think they 
are about as sad a group as we could get 
together under one tent any place in the 
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United States. They have negotiated for 
the United States, I suppose, to the best 
of their ability, but how did they negoti- 
ate? Well, the Russians have a theory 
that when they sit down and negotiate, 
what is theirs is theirs, and what is ours 
is negotiable. That is what the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency peo- 
ple negotiated about—what is ours—be- 
cause the Russians took a position over 
there and we took one here, and these 
highly praised lawyers inched over until 
they arrived right at the Russian posi- 
tion. That is about the best we have been 
able to get out of them. 

I am not against it. As I say, I am for 
some kind of arms control and disarma- 
ment, and I will go as far as anybody to 
talk to the Russians and try to do some- 
thing about arms controi. 

I think it is kind of sad that we sit 
around and praise these people, whom I 
consider to be incompetent. I like the 
chairman, Dr. Morcan, and I try to agree 
with him, and he was right when he said 
nobody had ever asked for them to come 
up. I will clue the Members that I never 
asked for them to come up, because the 
less I see of them the better. They are 
about the most boring outfit anyone can 
find under God’s shining sun. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, but at the gentle- 
man’s own risk. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It may be at the 
gentleman’s risk, too. I would just like to 
say I have been a member or adviser from 
the House to some of these negotiations, 
and I have sat alongside Arthur Dean 
and Bill Foster and Adrian Fisher, and 
they have done a good job, and they are 
as hardnosed and smarter than any Rus- 
sian I have seen at these meetings. 

Mr. HAYS. I ask the gentleman not to 
drop any names with me. Arthur Dean 
does not mean a thing to me. This is my 
time, and I decline to yield further. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. All right. 

Mr. HAYS. I like to travel, I will say 
to my friend, and so does the gentleman. 
I can advise him of some places he can 
go if he wants to go, and he can spend 
his time better and more interestingly 
and learn a little more than going around 
with these fellows. 

I have listened to them, too, and I am 
telling the Members that so far as nego- 
tiators are concerned, if they had been 
negotiating for the coal operators with 
John L, Lewis he would have owned the 
coal mines. 

If one wants to put it the other way 
around, if they had been negotiating for 
the coal miners they would have been 
paying the operators to work. 

That is what I think of them as nego- 
tiators. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, under the same conditions. 

Mr. FINDLEY. At my own risk, I ex- 
press the hope that the gentleman’s com- 
ments can safely be interpreted as sup- 
port for the Findley amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. We do not want to go too 
far in interpreting my comments. They 
might be subject to misinterpretation. 
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I will say to the gentleman that I 
would like to see some kind of a NATO 
option kept open. I would also say this: 
I believe there has been a lot of sound 
and fury about something which really 
is not all that important, because I do 
not believe the draft they have now is 
going to be the draft that will be 
submitted. 

I have heard a lot of statements from 
the administration and from people in 
the administration who are unhappy 
about the draft, that there is going to be 
more work done on it. I believe the chair- 
man shares that view, that there may be 
a good deal more work done on it. I would 
hope, if there is, that it can be improved. 

I concur that there is a lot of dissatis- 
faction in Germany, in Italy, and in other 
places. I would hope that we can get a 
draft which the Germans and the 
Italians can be reasonably happy about, 
which we can sign with some hope that 
it has something in it which would be 
good for us, and that the Russians, too, 
would sign. 

Up to now, as I view it—and I know 
a little about it; I have not sat beside 
Arthur Dean, but I have followed this— 
I believe we have gotten the worst end 
of the bargain. 

I just felt I should say that, and that 
is about it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Would the gentleman 
not agree, however, that an expression 
of support for this amendment would be 
a useful notice to the negotiators and to 
our executive branch on this very im- 
portant point? 

Mr. HAYS. I am not sure. 

I hesitate to oppose the gentleman’s 
amendment, but I am not sure the 
gentleman’s amendment would really do 
what he hopes it would do. 

It might do what some people have 
said, with all respect to the gentleman. It 
might close the Agency down. 

As pitiful as this Agency is, as I said 
before, it is the only one we have, so we 
had better keep it going. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to pro- 
long the debate on this amendment. It 
was my intention, as the floor manager, 
to let the debate end after the gentleman 
from California had spoken, but I can- 
not let this debate terminate without 
some good words about the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

I have known Bill Foster, the Director 
of the Agency, and Adrian Fisher, his 
deputy, for many years. They are both 
able and dedicated Americans who are 
experts in this very difficult field. 

Bill Foster has served with distinction 
in the Department of Defense, in the De- 
partment of Commerce, and in the Mu- 
tual Security Agency. He has served his 
country in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations. He has done a 
good job. 

John McCloy is one of our ablest citi- 
zens and Arthur Dean spent many 
months of hard work over at Geneva. He 
is recognized as one of our most able and 
distinguished negotiators. 

I am not one who travels very often. I 
do not have the advantage of traveling 
around to the various countries and dis- 
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cussing with members of legislative 
bodies their individual views about the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. I suppose that 
there are minorities in all these coun- 
tries who oppose the treaty. All the evi- 
dence I have, however, indicates that the 
governments of Germany and of our 
other NATO allies, with the exception of 
France, are in favor of the treaty. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am sure the distin- 
guished chairman will agree there is 
nothing in my amendment that would in 
the remotest convey the idea that an in- 
dividual nation would ever get control of 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. MORGAN. I cannot understand, 
then, why the gentleman from Illinois is 
so worried about NATO. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Because, as a commu- 
nity of nations, they have talked over this 
same 10- or 15-year period about that day 
when it might be useful to them to have 
a jointly owned and operated defensive 
system. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I agree with 
the gentleman that it would be the 
height of folly to cut off the pay of those 
who are employed by the Agency be- 
cause we may have some reservations 
about the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

The discussion of the pros and cons of 
that treaty lends substance to that point 
of view that many Members of this body 
would like to be Members of the other 
body. It seems to me we must trust to the 
good sense of the Members of the other 
body in discussing the pros and cons of 
the treaty itself, and we should protect 
the Agency and those who have labored 
so faithfully for it from attack and from 
an ill-advised cutting off of funds, such 
as this amendment would provide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
the first page, line 7, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and at the end of such second sentence 
strike out the period and insert in lieu 
thereof the following:: Provided, That the 
authorization for appropriations contained 
in this Act shall not be effective until such 
time as the Soviet Union, which is the 
United States’ co-sponsor of the draft treaty 
on non-proliferation (negotiated for the 
United States by the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency), ceases to supply mili- 
tary articles to our enemy in Vietnam, as de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States.“ 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
It is not germane and contains matter 
not covered by the present act under 
discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois wish to be heard? 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I do wish to be heard, 
Mr. Chairman. I call the attention of 
the Chair to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 110, part 1, page 144. On that 
date the House was considering an au- 
thorization bill. In connection with that 
authorization I offered an amendment 
which read as follows: 

The authorization for an appropriation 
contained in this Act shall not be effec- 
tive until such time as the receipts of the 
Government for the preceding fiscal year 
have exceeded the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for such year, as determined by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


On that occasion the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones] made a point of 
order against the amendment, and the 
Chair ruled that the point of order was 
not well taken. Therefore, inasmuch as 
the amendment that is now before this 
body is drafted almost to the last let- 
ter in conformity with the amendment 
which was then ruled as germane, I feel 
confident that the Chair will rule that 
my amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read 
the rules. Rule XVI, section 7: “and no 
motion or proposition on a subject dif- 
ferent from that under consideration 
shall be admitted under color of amend- 
ment.” 

The purpose of this legislation to- 
day is it authorizes an appropriation of 
$33 million to finance the operation of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency for a 3-year period. The purpose 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois would delay the use 
of any appropriated funds pending an 
unrelated contingency. Therefore, the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Will the Chair hear 
me further on that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has al- 
ready ruled. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 14940) to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, as amended, in order to ex- 
tend the authorization for appropria- 
tions, pursuant to House Resolution 
1082, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DERWINSKI moves to recommit the bill 


H.R. 14940 to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs with instructions to report the same 
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back to the House forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendment: On the first page, be- 
ginning in line 6, strike out “and for the 
three fiscal years 1969 through 1971, the 
sum of $33 million” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “and for the two fiscal years 
1969 through 1970, the sum of $20 million.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 241, nays 162, not voting 29, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 49] 
YEAS—241 
Abbitt Galifianakis Mosher 
Abernethy Gardner Myers 
Adair Gathings Natcher 
Anderson, Ill. Gettys Nichols 
Andrews, Ala. O'Konski 
Andrews, Gross O'Neal, Ga 
N. Dak. Grover Pelly 
Arends Gubser Pettis 
re Gurney Pike 
Ayres Hagan Pirnie 
Baring Haley Poage 
Bates Hall Poff 
Battin Halleck Pollock 
Belcher Hammer- Pool 
schmidt Price, Tex. 
Betts Hansen, Idaho Pryor 
Bevill Hardy Purcell 
Biester Harrison Quie 
Blackburn Harsha Quillen 
Bolton Harvey Railsback 
Bow Hébert Randall 
Brinkley Heckler, Mass. Rarick 
Brock Henderson Reid, III 
Broomfield Herlong Reifel 
Brotzman Horton Reinecke 
Brown, Mich, Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brown, O. Hull Riegle 
Broyhill, N.C. Hunt Rivers 
Broyhill, Va. Hutchinson Roberts 
chanan Ichord Robison 
Burke, Fla. Jarman Rogers, Fla. 
Burleson Johnson, Pa. Roth 
Burton, Utah Jonas Roudebush 
Bush Jones, N.C Rumsfeld 
Cabell Keith Ruppe 
Cahill King, N.Y. Sandman 
Carter Kleppe Satterfield 
Casey Kornegay Saylor 
Cederberg Kupferman Schadeberg 
Chamberlain Kuykendall Scherle 
Clancy Ky: Schneebeli 
Clausen, Laird Schwengel 
Don H. Landrum Scott 
Cleveland Langen Shriver 
Collier Latta Sikes 
Colmer Lennon Skubitz 
Conte Lipscomb Smith, Calif. 
Corbett Lloyd Smith, N.Y. 
Cowger Long, La Smith, Okla. 
r Lukens Snyder 
Cunningham McClory Springer 
is McCloskey Stafford 
Davis, Ga. McClure Steed 
Davis, Wis. McCulloch Steiger, Ariz. 
Dellenback McDade Steiger, Wis. 
Denney McDonald, Stephens 
De Mich. Stubblefield 
Devine McEwen Stuckey 
Dickinson McMillan Taft 
Dole MacGregor Talcott 
Dorn Mahon Taylor 
Downing Mailliard Teague, Calif. 
Duncan Marsh Teague, Tex. 
Dwyer Martin Thompson, Ga. 
Edwards, Ala. Mathias, Calif. Thomson, Wis. 
Erlenborn May ck 
Esch Mayne Ullman 
Eshleman Meskill Utt 
Everett Michel Vander Jagt 
Findley Miller, Ohio Waggonner 
Fino Mills Walker 
Fisher Minshall Wampler 
Flynt Mize Watkins 
Ford, Gerald R. Montgomery Watson 
Fountain Moore Watts 
Fulton, Pa Morse, Mass. Whalen 
Fuqua Morton Whalley 
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White Williams, Pa. Wylie 
Whitener Wilson, Bob Wyman 
Whitten Winn Zion 
Widnall Wyatt Zwach 
Wiggins Wydler 
NAYS—162 

Adams Friedel Nedzi 
Addabbo Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Albert Gallagher O'Hara, Til 
Anderson, Garmatz O'Hara, Mich 

Tenn. Giaimo Olsen 
Annunzio Gilbert O'Neill, Mass 
Ashley Gonzalez Ottinger 
Aspinall Gray Fatman 
Barrett Green, Pa. Patten 
Bennett Griffiths Perkins 
Bingham Gude Pickle 
Blanton Halpern Podell 
Blatnik Hamilton Price, II 
Boggs Hanley 
Boland Hanna 
Bolling Hansen, Wash. Reid, N.Y. 
Brademas Hathaway Resnick 
Brasco Hays Reuss 
Brooks Hechler, W. Va. Rhodes, Pa. 
Burke, Mass. Helstoski Rodino 
Burton, Calif. Hicks Rogers, Colo. 
Button Holifield man 
Byrne, Pa Holland Rooney, N.Y. 
Carey Hungate Rooney, Pa. 
Celler Irwin nthal 
Clark Jacobs Rostenkowski 
Cohelan Joelson Roush 
Conyers Johnson, Calif. Roybal 
Culver Jones, Ala Ryan 
Daddario Karsten St Germain 
Daniels Karth Schweiker 
Dawson Kastenmeier Shipley 
Delaney n isk 
Dent Kee Slack 
Diggs Kelly Smith, Iowa 

Kirwan Staggers 

Donohue Kluczynski Stratton 
Dow Kyros Sullivan 
Dulski Leggett Tenzer 
Eckhardt Long, Md. Thompson, N.J. 
Edmondson McCarthy Tiernan 
Edwards, Calif. McFall Tunney 
Edwards, La Madden Udall 
Eilberg Mathias, Md Van Deerlin 
Evans, Colo. Matsunaga Vanik 
Evins, Tenn. Meeds Vigorito 
Farbstein Miller, Calif Waldie 
Fascell nish Willis 
Feighan Mink Wilson, 
Flood Monagan Charles H. 
Foley Moorhead Wolf 
Ford, organ Wright 

William D Morris, N. Mex. Yates 
Fraser Murphy, III. Young 
Frelinghuysen Murphy, N.Y. Zablocki 

NOT VOTING—29 

Ashbrook Gibbons Nelsen 
Berry Goodell Passman 
Bray Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Hawkins Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis Howard St. Onge 
Clawson, Del Jones, Mo Scheuer 
Conable King, Calif Selden 
Corman Macdonald, Stanton 
de la Garza Mass. 
Dowdy Machen 
Fallon Moss 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Philbin against. 
Mr. Del Clawson for, with Mr. St. Onge 
against. 
Mr. Berry for, with Mr. Pepper against. 
Mr. Nelsen for, with Mr. Mosher against. 
Mr. Stanton for, with Mr. Corman against. 
Mr. Ashbrook for, with Mr. Moss against. 
Mr. Bray for, with Mr. Fallon against, 
Mr. Dowdy for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Howard with Mr. Conable. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Macdon- 
ald of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Burton of 

Gibbons. 
Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Selden. 


California with Mr. 
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Messrs, GRAY and LEGGETT 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HARDY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the instructions of the House, in 
the motion to recommit, I report back 
the bill H.R. 14940 with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On the first page, beginning in line 6, 
strike out “and for the three fiscal years 1969 
through 1971, the sum of $33 million” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
for the two fiscal years 1969 through 1970, 
the sum of $20 million.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 96, not voting 31, as 
follows: 


The 


[Roll No. 50] 
YEAS—305 

Adair Corbett Goodell 
Adams Cowger Gray 
Addabbo Culver Green, Oreg. 
Albert Cunningham Green, Pa. 
Anderson, l. Daddario Griffiths 
Anderson, Daniels Grover 

Tenn Davis, Ga. Gubser 
Andrews, Dawson Gude 

N. Dak. Delaney Halleck 
Annunzio Dellenback Halpern 
Arends Denney Hamilton 
Ashley Dent Hammer- 
Aspinall Derwinski schmidt 
Ayres ggs Hanley 
Barrett Dingell Hanna 
Bates Donohue Hansen, Wash 
Bell w Hardy 
Bennett Downing Harrison 
Betts ski Harsha 
Biester Dwyer Harvey 
Bingham Eckhardt Hathaway 
Blanton Edmondson Hays 
Blatnik Edwards, Calif. Hébert 

Edwards, La. Hechler, W. Va 

Boland Eilberg Heckler, Mass. 
Bolling Erlenborn He! 
Bolton Esch Henderson 
Bow Eshli Hicks 
Brademas Evans, Colo. Holland 
Brasco Everett Horton 
Brooks Evins, Tenn Hull 
Broomfield Farbstein Hungate 
Brotzman ell Hunt 
Brown, Mich. Feighan Hutchinson 
Brown, Ohio Fino Ichord 
Broyhill, Va. Flood Irwin 
Burke, Mass. Foley Jacobs 
Burton, Calif. Ford, Gerald R. Joelson 
Burton, Utah rd, Johnson, Calif. 
Bush William D. Johnson, Pa. 
Button Fountain Jonas 
Byrne, Pa. Fraser Jones, Ala. 
Cahill Frelinghuysen Jones, N.C. 
Carey Friedel Karsten 
Cederberg Fulton, Pa Karth 
Celler Fulton, Tenn. Kastenmeier 
Chamberlain Galifianakis Kazen 
Clark Gallagher Kee 
Cleveland Garmatz Keith 
Cohelan Gettys Kelly 
Colmer Giaimo Kirwan 
Conte Gilbert Kleppe 
Conyers Gonzalez Kiuczynski 
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Kornegay Olsen Shriver 
Kupferman O'Neill, Mass. Sisk 
Kyros Ottinger Skubitz 
Laird Patman ack 
Landrum Patten Smith, Iowa 
Latta Pelly Smith, N.Y 
Leggett Perkins Springer 
Lloyd Pettis Stafford 
Long, Md Pickle Staggers 
Lukens Pike teed 
McCarthy Pirnie Steiger, Wis. 
McClory Poage Stephens 
McCloskey Podell Stratton 

cClure Poft Stubblefield 
McCulloch Pollock Sullivan 
McDade Price, I Taft 
McDonald, Pryor Taylor 

Mich. Pucinski Tenzer 
McEwen Quie Tiernan 
McFall Railsback Tunney 
MacGregor Randall Udall 
Madden es Ullman 
Mahon Reid, N.Y. Van Deerlin 
Mailliard Reifel Vander Jagt 
Mathias, Calif. Resnick Vanik 
Mathias, Md. Reuss Vigorito 
Matsunaga Rhodes, Pa Waldie 
May Riegle Wampler 
Mayne Robison Watts 
Meeds Whalen 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Colo. Whalley 
Miller, Ohio Ronan White 
Minish Rooney, N.Y Widnall 
Mink Rooney, Pa. Wi 
Mize Rosenthal Williams, Pa. 
Monagan Rostenkowski 
Moore Roth Wilson, Bob 
Moorhead Roudebush Wilson, 
Morgan Roush Charles H 
Morris, N. Mex. Roybal Winn 
Morse, Mass. Rumsfeld Wolff 
Morton Ruppe Wright 
Mosher Ryan Wyatt 
Murphy, III St Germain Wydler 
Murphy, N.Y. Sandman Wylie 
Myers Saylor Wyman 
Natcher Schneebeli Yates 
Nedzi Schweiker Young 
Nix Schwengel Zablocki 
oO" II. Scott Zwach 
O'Hara, Mich. Shipley 

NAYS—96 

Abbitt Flynt Purcell 
Abernethy Fuqua Quillen 
Andrews, Ala. Gardner Rarick 
Ashmore Gathings Reid, III 
Baring g Reinecke 
Battin Gross Rhodes, Ariz. 
Belcher Gurney Rivers 
Bevill Hagan Roberts 
Blackburn Haley Rogers, Fla 
Brinkley Hall Satterfield 
Brock Hansen, Idaho Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C. Herlong ikes 
Buchanan Hosmer Smith, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. Jarman Smith, Okla. 
Burleson King, N.Y. Snyder 
Cabell Kuykendall Steiger, Ariz. 
Carter Langen Stuckey 
Casey Lennon Talcott 
Clancy Lipscomb Teague, Calif. 
Clausen, Long, La Teague, Tex. 

Don H. McMillan Thompson, Ga. 
Collier Marsh Thomson, Wis. 
Cramer Martin Tuck 
Curtis Meskill Utt 
Davis, Wis. Michel Waggonner 

vine Mills Walker 
Dickinson Minshall Watkins 
Dole Montgomery Watson 
Dorn Nichols Whitener 
Duncan O’Konski Whitten 
Edwards, Ala. O'Neal, Ga. Zion 
Findley Pool 
Fisher Price, Tex. 

NOT VOTING—31 

Ashbrook Gibbons Nelsen 
Berry Hawkins Passman 
Bray Holifiela Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Howard Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Mo St. Onge 
Clawson, Del King, Calif. Scherle 
Conable Kyl Scheuer 

rman Macdonald, Selden 
de la Garza 3 Stanton 
Dowdy Machen Thompson, N.J. 
Fallon Moss 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
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Mr. Philbin with Mr. Passman. 
St. Onge with Mr. Del Clawson. 
Pepper with Mr. Berry. 
Machen with Mr. Nelsen. 
Corman with Mr. Stanton. 
Moss with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Fallon with Mr. Bray. 
Hawkins with Mr. Dowdy. 
Brown of California with Mr. Kyl. 
Howard with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
King of California with Mr. Conable. 
Gibbons with Mr. Scherle. 
Holifield with Mr. Scheuer. 
Selden with Mr. de la Garza. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Mac- 
donald of Massachusetts. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
e motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 4 OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO SIT TOMORROW 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be permitted to sit on 
Thursday, March 7, 1968, during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ROBERT H. BAHMER, ARCHI- 
VIST OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay my respects, on the occasion of his 
retirement, to a distinguished public 
servant, the Archivist of the United 
States. Dr. Robert H. Bahmer began 
his Federal career 33 years ago as an 
assistant to a former Member of this 
House, the Honorable Frank E. Hook, of 
Michigan. In 1936 he joined the staff of 
the newly created National Archives 
establishment. With a number of his 
colleagues, he left the agency in 1942 
to assist the military services in develop- 
ing and administering systems for the 
efficient control and disposition of the 
tremendous quantities of records gen- 
erated by the American war effort. In 
1948 he returned to the National Ar- 
chives as Deputy Archivist of the United 
States. He served in this capacity during 
the 17 years that my good friend, Dr. 
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Wayne C. Grover, gave leadership to the 
National Archives and Records Service. 
In January of 1966, Dr. Bahmer was 
himself appointed by the Administrator 
of General Services to the distinguished 
post of Archivist of the United States. 
He will retire at the end of this week, 
March 8. 

Dr. Bahmer rejoined the National Ar- 
chives in 1948 just a few months before 
recommendations of the First Hoover 
Commission resulted in a substantial en- 
largement of the responsibilities of his 
agency, and made it a part of the newly 
created General Services Administration. 
It has been during the ensuing period, 
when Dr. Bahmer served first as Deputy 
Archivist of the United States and more 
recently as Archivist, that the National 
Archives and Records Service has expe- 
rienced its period of greatest growth and 
development. 

A nationwide network of Federal rec- 
ords centers has been established, which 
by economically storing and disposing of 
inactive records of temporary value, saves 
the American taxpayers $14 million each 
year. 

A program of helping Federal agencies 
to improve their paperwork systems has 
been developed, and this results annually 
in a savings of $10 million. 

A system of Presidential libraries has 
been created, which has resulted in the 
free gift to the public of the papers and 
memorabilia of every President of the 
United States beginning with Herbert 
Hoover, and in the gift of excellent build- 
ings in which to house these collections. 

The National Historical Publications 
Commission has been revitalized and now 
serves a splendid purpose in encouraging 
and supporting with modest grants the 
publication of the source materials from 
which the history of this great Nation 
has been and will be written. 

The Federal Register which has among 
its responsibilities the publication of the 
slip laws and the United States Statutes 
at Large, has risen to even greater levels 
of efficiency and effectiveness. 

And the National Archives itself, the 
nucleus around which has developed this 
comprehensive system for the care of the 
Nation’s records, and which is responsible 
for preserving and making available for 
use the permanently valuable records of 
the Federal Government, has constantly 
improved its manifold services to the 
cause of scholarship. 

The National Archives and Records 
Service, to which Dr. Bahmer has given 
such distinguished and innovative lead- 
ership, is practically unique among Fed- 
eral agencies, because of its dual mis- 
sion. It is vitally—and successfully—con- 
cerned with efficiency and economy in 
the management of the Government’s 
records, and it is equally concerned with 
contributing to the cultural and educa- 
tional enrichment of our society. 

The Archivist of the United States 
must therefore be not only an effective 
Federal administrator but also a scholar 
of vision and integrity. Bob Bahmer is 
such a man, and I am proud to claim 
him as a friend. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to salute him as he concludes a dis- 
tinguished career that has ever been 
characterized by a high sense of devotion 
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to the public good and to the cause of 
excellence in scholarship. I am confident 
that a great many Members of this House 
join me in conveying to him every good 
wish on the occasion of his retirement. 


VIOLENCE IN THE STREETS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, it almost 
seems as though the entire Nation, 
within the past few months, has become 
concerned with the problem of violence 
in the streets. Without assuming the role 
of a prophet, I am compelled to point 
out that this has been a subject on which 
I have been speaking for some time— 
sometimes feeling in the past like a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

An examination of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of last year will indicate that I 
made a plea for greater support for law- 
enforcement people—a forceful plea 
from me, to provide, equip, and train our 
law-enforcement people to deal with the 
problems of crime in the streets. Until 
the recent plea of the President, in the 
form of a special message, my plea went 
unheard. Now, all across the land the 
cry is up to protect our cities and our 
citizens. But the cry may be coming too 
late to effectively deal with the problem 
that faces us. 

At the risk of localizing the problem— 
and perhaps generalizing, within the 
past week I was presented with a novel 
approach to one of the many law-en- 
forcement problems that will face this 
Nation in the months ahead. There is 
now available to the police departments 
of the Nation a specially made police 
car cover—made of highly developed 
plasticized material similar to nose cone 
hardness that can be superimposed on 
an existing police car that will provide 
added protection to police vehicles en- 
tering a riot area. It was explained to me 
by one of my own constituents who felt 
that my prior and continuing interest, 
plus my own law-enforcement experi- 
ence, would lead me to direct him to the 
proper Federal and State authorities. I 
did so and found to my consternation 
that even if such new and imaginative 
equipment were available and even if 
the President’s crime prevention bill 
were to pass, there is not now sufficient 
time to order, pay for, and get delivery 
of such equipment before the so-called 
long, hot summer that we face. 

My fellow Members, I am deeply and 
gravely concerned with the problem that 
faces this Nation. We cannot recapture 
the past, as much as we would like. Let 
us concede that there have been social 
injustices, let us concede that there are 
inequities in our present society. I sub- 
mit, gentlemen, that there still remains 
absolutely no justification for violence, 
disorder, rioting, rock throwing, and 
similar methods of demonstrating total 
disdain for law and order. 

An H. Rap Brown or a Stokely Car- 
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michael, I can charge off to a throw- 
back to the jungle. These men, and 
similar so-called black power advocates 
do not choose to recognize that this Na- 
tion has a constitution and a system of 
laws which permits a redress of their 
grievances in an orderly manner. It may 
not be as fast as they would like but 
then progress is sometimes halting and 
slow. It leaves, however, no cause to 
throw out the baby with the bathwater. 
Were it my choice, I would not tolerate 
for a minute those who would operate 
within the framework of our system of 
rights but not grant to others their right 
to be heard. I may be a tough, former 
law-enforcement officer, but I would 
simply throw these violators behind bars 
and throw away the keys until such time 
as they were willing to become reason- 
able men, talking and acting reason- 
ably—willing to face the fundamental 
social problems that exist, within the 
framework of a system of laws. Mr. 
Speaker, there can be no resolution to 
any of these problems within the context 
of riot and violence. Reasonable men 
cannot sit down and reason together if 
their hearing aids are turned off and if 
they have previously determined, by or- 
ganized plan, that they will totally dis- 
rupt this Nation. 

But this type of man can and must be 
dealt with from a position of total 
strength. Highly developed plasticized 
police cars can and will be utilized. Non- 
fatal gases, highly sophisticated police 
equipment, tanks—whatever is necessary 
will have to be used to first restore order. 
And then, and only then, can we as an 
organized society face the considerably 
more fundamental social problems that 
have brought us to this deplorable state. 

It may be necessary for someone to 
stand in this Chamber and say that we 
face a civil war, but like it or not that 
is what it is. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to call it an uncivil war because 
the methods that have been chosen by 
those who would take over the streets are 
certainly uncivil, unethical, immoral, 
and in many cases obscene. Abraham 
Lincoln died in his chair at the theater, 
a victim of his strength preventing dis- 
union. He would not tolerate those who 
would dismember this Union. Yet at 
times we in this very Chamber seem will- 
ing to stand and wring our hands and 
do nothing while the Rap Browns and 
the Stokely Carmichaels tear apart our 
Nation. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not. Not as 
long as I have to gaze on the strewn 
bodies of underpaid, underequipped, un- 
dertrained policemen that lie in the 
streets of our cities. There is no one to 
mourn for their widows and orphans 
while the bleeding-hearts cry out for 
equality for those who tear apart cities 
and scream for justice, but are unwilling 
to grant even a modicum of order and 
justice in return. 

As a former police chief I know how 
to deal with rioters and revolutionists. 
But I become totally perplexed and sick 
to my stomach with those of supposedly 
higher education and many awards who 
join in with such violence. Does a Dr. 
Martin Luther King, with the advantage 
of the cloth of religion, genuinely have 
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a right to urge people to disorder? Can 
this man of letters, this Nobel Prize win- 
ner have forgotten so easily the basic 
precepts of the Christian religion. Has 
he never read St. Matthew, chapter 5? 
Has he ever heard the words: 

Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God. 


How can this man who seems able to 
make peace on the international level 
cause war and riot and insurrection and 
rebellion in his own homeland? I submit 
that Martin Luther King has lost touch 
with reality when he assails our fighting 
men in Vietnam and plans to loose upon 
the very Capital of the United States a 
demonstration that may well, and prob- 
ably will, call for an outpouring of Na- 
tional Guard or Federal troops to protect 
the people of the District and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Any reasoning man can appreciate 
that there have been injustices in our 
society. Any reasoning man, too, can seek 
and find solutions to these problems. But 
we cannot and will not do so in a situa- 
tion of hysteria and panic. With courage 
and determination we shall proceed to 
seek these solutions, not under duress or 
pressure or hate, but with resolve and 
frankness. 

Dr. King’s determination to pressure 
the Congress of the United States and 
Dick Gregory’s resolve to envelope a 
nominating convention for the very Pres- 
idency of this Nation will be met. And, 
in my judgment, will set back the cause 
of so-called civil rights a decade. For the 
problem is that their approach is neither 
civil, nor right. Previous injustices, what- 
ever they may be, cannot and will not be 
matched by new and worse injustices to 
all of the citizens of this Nation. 

The February 29, 1968, issue of Roll 
Call placed the entire problem in per- 
spective with their article “A Time for 
Leadership.” I commend its reading to 
my fellow Members, but two quotations 
are outstanding. 

Daniel Watts, editor of the black national- 
ist magazine, The Liberator, wrote an article 
entitled “America Will Burn“ in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. His conclusion: Black 
America has reached its Rubicon. We can 
prepare a modern Noah’s ark and return to 
Africa or select and seize a separate State, 
but these plans are hardly practical. Yet we 
are strategically located in the cities, more 
and more the heart of the city is black man’s 
land. We do not possess the power to over- 
throw, but the riots have proven that we 
have the power to disrupt, to burn—we shall 
share in the economic power of this land or 
perish in the streets. Clearly, whitey won’t 
let us share, so it’s burning that must come. 

A sad commentary, indeed. Surely the 
color of the skin is different, the times 
are different, the economic conditions 
are different, but just suppose that the 
hard-working Italian, Irish, or German 
immigrant of several or more generations 
ago had adopted the same attitude. 
Where would this Nation be today? 

The other quotation from the same ar- 
ticle indicates at least a reasonable 
amount of reality. 

The Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth, an aid to 
Martin Luther King, said that many Ne- 
groes have become convinced that violence 
can accomplish things that non-violence 
could not. They will not abandon this belief, 
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he said, until they come to realize that vio- 
lence engenders the very hate and bitterness 
that we are trying to destroy. 


It seems, to me at least, a strange way 
to destroy it by descending on the Na- 
tion’s Capital and attempting to cower 
the Congress of the United States into 
action born out of fear. The article also 
states what is basically what all of us 
here in this Chamber feel: 

Members of Congress, needless to say, do 
not want to be threatened. Without the free- 
dom to consider legislation on its merits, 
debate it freely, and vote as conscience dic- 
tates, our form of government would be 
hollow indeed. 


COPYRIGHT OF REPORT OF COM- 
MISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I called attention to the Mem- 
bers of the House the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s “Civil Riots” Commission made a 
deal with a book publisher in New York, 
known as Bantam Books, Inc., to publish 
the Commission’s report and recom- 
mendations, which Bantam Books is dis- 
tributing to the public for profit. 

Mr. Speaker, I still cannot understand 
by what authority a Commission of the 
Federal Government makes a deal with a 
private agency to print, publish, and sell 
an official report which is the exclusive 
property of the Federal Government; and 
certainly it is most astonishing that the 
non-Government agency had the report 
before anyone else. 

Furthermore, on the fourth page of 
the publication by Bantam Books, Inc., 
I found the words “All rights reserved,” 
which, as I understand, means that Ban- 
tam Books is claiming all rights to the 
publication of the Commission's findings 
and report. Then under the words claim- 
ing “All rights (are) reserved” I found 
the words, “Copyrighted 1968, the New 
York Times Co.” 

I called the copyright office to deter- 
mine whether either Bantam Books or 
the New York Times Co. had copyrighted 
the publication and if “all rights” are re- 
served to either of them, even though the 
substance of the publication is no more 
than a reprint of a report and findings 
of the Federal Government. They re- 
ported back to me that they have no rec- 
ord of any kind or character of this 
book being copyrighted by either Bantam 
Books or the New York Times Co.; that 
they have received no calls or notice 
from either Bantam Books, Inc., or the 
New York Times to the effect that such 
rights are claimed or reserved or that 
they desired to copyright such. The copy- 
right office was amazed and astonished 
that such would be claimed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know what 
the journalistic integrity is of Bantam 
Books, Inc., but I do believe that the in- 
tegrity of those who publish the New 
York Times is good. Therefore, it is my 
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opinion that they owe this country, the 
people of this Government and, certain- 
ly, the Government itself, the duty of re- 
calling from the newsstands of this coun- 
try every single one of these books 
wherein they have either by mistake or 
falsely represented to the world that they 
have a copyright on the publication and 
that all rights to it belong to the New 
York Times Co. If they do not recall the 
books, then I must assume that the 
erroneous claims were a deliberate falsi- 
fication, designed to deceive the public. 


CHALLENGE FROM CRISIS 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the first shock 
waves have swept across the Nation fol- 
lowing release of the traumatic report by 
the President’s Civil Disorder Advisory 
Commission. Immediate reactions, com- 
ing from all quarters, are as sharp as the 
report itself. If there is any unified theme 
in these reactions, it is that a crisis of 
unimaginable proportions is building for 
America in-her urban centers—a crisis 
that must be met affirmatively and by 
the best efforts of a concerned nation. 

GOVERNMENT PLAN SPREADS POVERTY 


America apparently is given the choice 
of eliminating the problems of the ghetto 
at a cost that may well exceed that of 
the Vietnam war—or burning. To ac- 
complish this undertaking, Congress will 
be asked to levy a gigantic new tax bur- 
den on Mr. Average Working American— 
the fellow who lives in the small com- 
munity and in rural America. We are told 
that the only way to save our cities from 
burning is through a massive outpouring 
of Federal cash from Washington—cash 
raised by taxes imposed on the people 
who continue to produce America’s 
wealth and who underwrite her great- 
ness. Once more, we shall be asked to 
rob small town and rural Peter to pay 
Paul of the ghetto. 

Congress is being urged to succumb, in 
this election year, not only to the threat 
of impending violence, but to the blan- 
dishments of “the urban vote.“ Dr. Fear 
offers, as his prescription for violence, 
massive new spending programs, without 
direction, without limitation. He will 
make this pill palatable by a sugar-coat 
promise labeled “mass city votes.” We 
will be asked to forget all about the rest 
of America—smalltown America. We will 
be told to forget all about that little fel- 
low who is going to have to dig even deep- 
er to support the massive spending pro- 
gram without a question raised about ef- 
fectiveness. 

Poverty is not unique to the cities. We 
have serious poverty in rural America, 
too. Little communities in my part of In- 
diana are threatened with virtual extinc- 
tion unless they are also remembered in 
this emphasis on poverty. They must be 
helped and helped soon. Are we to further 
impoverish these areas of country and 
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small town in order that we may delay 
the dark horror of ghetto retribution? 
Are we to yield to a cynical “voting bloc“ 
theory of government and ruin the rest 
of American? 

We are now told that a guaranteed in- 
come and more housing will delay the 
coming chapter of summer violence. I say 
we must seriously question this general- 
ized approach. If we are to give, without 
regard to need or ability; if we are to 
offer a man income regardless of effort— 
then we do not finally solve the problems 
of poverty—we merely redistribute them. 
This generation has shown a tendency 
to create big government and little, de- 
pendent people. I believe that this em- 
phasis has been wrong and that the 
American Congress must move swiftly to 
reverse the field. We must again begin 
emphasizing human dignity and the basic 
desire of free men to be producing, con- 
tributing members of the human race. It 
is not the heart of man to remain a 
drone, dependent on a paternalistic gov- 
ernment. 

I sincerely believe that we must begin 
to explore positive plans to develop skills 
that will result in jobs—jobs that will set 
men free—free from being little, depend- 
ent men and free from the dark heart of 
violence that nurtures on hopelessness 
and despair. We have, in the resources 
of private industry, the tools to provide 
vocational training programs that will 
build skill and self-confidence in those 
lacking these assets. A number of Con- 
gressmen have sponsored programs 
such as my Human Investment Act which 
would enlist the resources and know- 
how of the private sector of the economy 
in this fight to save our cities without 
crippling the balance of the Nation. We 
can, through the close working rela- 
tionship of industry with government at 
each level, provide every willing man and 
woman with the chance to learn and 
earn a foothold on the personal ladder 
of progress. 

NEED MORE FOR THOSE UNABLE TO HELP SELVES 


Government will always have the re- 
sponsibility to help those who cannot 
earn a living—through age or physical 
or mental infirmity. We must also renew 
efforts to remove the artificial barriers 
created by race or color or nationality. 
But our society owes nothing to those 
who have the ability to move ahead, but 
will not do so. 

Let us recall, as we face the coming 
hour of crisis, that we are truly a Na- 
tion of vast resources and great inge- 
nuity. Working together, we can achieve 
much. We need to visualize America as 
she really is—not as voting blocks, or 
ethnic groups, or urban spokesmen—but 
as the unified America that has provided, 
from her many storehouses, the variety 
of talent that is her crown of stars. Draw- 
ing from a united America, we can meet 
this challenge as we have all others. 


GHANA’S 11TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 1lth anniversary of the 
independence of Ghana. For the subcom- 
mittee on Africa, for myself personal- 
ly and for the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States I extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes to General 
Ankrah, to the people of Ghana and to 
Ghana's able Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Ebenezer Moses 
Debrah. 

I am happy to have been one of the 
early and devoted supporters of the Volta 
progress, which has been carried through 
away before schedule and with full ac- 
complishment of every commitment. As 
chairman of the African Subcommittee 
I strongly urged the Volta project to 
President Kennedy at a time when the 
matter was hanging in the balance. 

No American was ever more interested 
in Africa or had greater confidence in 
the future of Africa than President Ken- 
nedy, with whom it was my high privi- 
lege to work in close cooperation when 
he was chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Africa and I held a like po- 
sition in the House. 

On March 6, 1957, Ghana became an 
independent state when the United King- 
dom relinquished its control over the 
colony of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, 
the Northern Territories Protectorate, 
and British Togoland. 

According to tradition the present 
Ghanaians are descended not from the 
earliest inhabitants but from migrating 
tribes. More than 50 different languages 
or dialects are spoken, the more impor- 
tant being the Akans, including the 
Fanti, living on the coast and the Ashanti 
in the north. The first migratory group 
movement came down the Volta around 
the beginning of the 13th century. 

The history of Ghana—Gold Coast— 
up to the 15th century is based mainly 
on traditions preserved in tribal stories. 
Many refer to migrations from the north 
and it is largely from speculation of con- 
nections with ancient kingdoms of West- 
ern Sudan that the name of Ghana was 
revived. 

The first authenticated contact be- 
tween Europe and the Gold Coast dates 
from 1470 when a party of Portuguese 
landed and built a permanent trading 
base. In 1553 the first English trading 
voyage to the coast was made by Thomas 
Windham and in 1821 the United King- 
dom took over control of the private 
trading company operating the Gold 
Coast settlement. 

After several campaigns against the 
Ashantis the British succeeded in 1901 in 
making Ashanti a colony and the North- 
ern Territories a protectorate. In 1946 
British Togoland became a United Na- 
tions Trust Territory and in 1957 the 
United Nations agreed that the territory 
should become a part of Ghana when the 
Gold Coast achieved independence. 

In May 1956 Prime Minister Nkrumah’s 
Gold Coast Government issued a White 
Paper containing proposals for Gold 
Coast independence. 

The British Government agreed to 
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granting independence if a majority for 
such a step was obtained in the Gold 
Coast Assembly after a general election. 

General elections in 1956 resulted in 
the Convention People’s Party achieving 
power in the Assembly and on March 6, 
1957, full independence was granted. 

The Government under Nkrumah 
sought to develop Ghana as a modern 
unitary state. When Nkrumah thought it 
necessary he resorted to what he termed 
“emergency measures.” The Government 
used the Preventive Detention Act of 
1958 providing for the detention with- 
out trial for up to 5 years and renewable 
for 5-year detention periods. 

Ghana became a one-party state in 
1964 with the Convention People’s Party 
as the single party. It empowered the 
President to remove members of the judi- 
ciary at his pleasure. 

Attempts were made on Nkrumah’s 
life in 1962 and again in 1964. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1966, while Nkrumah was en 
route to Communist China the Ghanaian 
Army and police overthrew the Nkrumah 
regime. The party and Parliament were 
dissolved and the Constitution was sus- 
pended. The new regime cited Nkrumah’s 
alleged abuse of individual rights and 
liberties, the corrupt, oppressive and dic- 
tatorial nature of the old regime, and the 
deteriorating economic situation. 

A National Liberation Council— 
NLC—was established as the new Gov- 
ernment. Lt. Gen. Joseph A. Ankrah, 
formerly Army Chief of Staff, became 
chairman with seven senior military and 
police officers comprising the member- 
ship. Committees were established to 
draft a new constitution to be presented 
to the nation for adoption in a referen- 
dum. 

In August 1966 the Subcommittee on 
Africa met with members of the Political 
Committee of the National Liberation 
Council, headed by the Committee’s Vice 
Chairman, Dr. Rafia Busia. We were 
impressed with the efforts and sacrifices 
being made by Ghana to stabilize the 
economy, meet its obligations and restore 
civilian rule. 

A draft constitution has recently been 
submitted to the National Liberation 
Council providing for a President and a 
Prime Minister for the executive and a 
single-chamber legislature of 140 mem- 
bers to be elected on the principle of 
universal adult suffrage and an inde- 
pendent judiciary. The submission of 
this document marks a significant step 
on the road to the civilian rule promised 
by the National Liberation Council. 

I am confident that the people of 
Ghana will surmount their many prob- 
lems and achieve a full measure of suc- 
cess. 


PEACE IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. OLSEN] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am being 
joined today by several of my colleagues 
who joined me in the last session in in- 
troducing House Concurrent Resolution 
586. This resolution would express the 
sense of the House of Representatives to 
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seek U.S. initiative to assure United Na- 
tions Security Council consideration of 
the Vietnam confiict. 

I want to emphasize at the outset, Mr. 
Speaker, that this resolution is identical 
to Senate Resolution 180 which was in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate by my col- 
league from Montana, Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD. I am in complete agreement 
with the distinguished majority leader 
of the Senate who has spoken many 
times urging the United States to press 
for United Nations consideration of a 
resolution on Vietnam which this coun- 
try placed on the U.N. agenda in January 
of 1966. 

The numerous attempts this Nation 
has made to find a solution to the tragic 
Vietnam war are a matter of record. Yet 
the machinery of the United Nations 
which is dedicated to maintaining peace 
in the world has not been used. For more 
than 2 years the Security Council has 
neglected to take up the U.S. resolution 
for one reason or another. Meanwhile, 
the war rages on and daily becomes a 
threat to the peace of the entire world. 

The South Vietnamese people recently 
conducted free elections for the first 
time. Our observers report their satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which these 
elections were conducted. I believe the 
people of this unfortunate, war-torn na- 
tion have overcome staggering odds to 
prove their dedication to a representative 
form of government. 

Because I am convinced that we can 
leave no stone unturned in the search 
for a solution to this—the most serious 
threat to peace in the world today—I 
think we must continue to urge that this 
Nation take the initiative in seeking 
United Nations’ consideration just as 
soon as possible. If we do not, I fear we 
can no longer say we have done every- 
thing possible to bring an end to the 
war. 

The success of the United Nations in 
halting the conflict in the Middle East 
last summer has given all of us new hope 
and confidence in the effectiveness of 
this body which has “primary responsi- 
bility,” according to its charter, “for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

Surely all the problems in the Middle 
East have not been settled, but at the 
present time the nations involved are 
talking to each other; they are not 
shooting at each other. Further, the turn 
of events in recent weeks indicates that 
fruitful negotiations are becoming more 
and more probable. I believe the action 
taken within the United Nations was 
responsible for the cease-fire and for 
the groundwork which has led to the 
threshold of a negotiated settlement. 

While crediting the United Nations 
with a significant role in easing the Mid- 
dle East crisis, I am forced to predict 
that continued refusal on the part of 
the United Nations to cope with the 
problem the world faces in Vietnam will 
lead to a diminishing of its strength and 
significance. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the United 
States must remain flexible in raising 
this issue in the United Nations with 
this resolution. We must not approach 
the Security Council with the notion 
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that we will be treated badly. I submit 
that we need not, necessarily, be bound 
by the San Antonio statement or by any 
other previous statement. Surely, if this 
resolution is brought before the Security 
Council other ideas regarding solutions 
are likely to arise. We should expect and 
encourage a complete airing of the con- 
flict in the debate which would follow 
and I believe we should not fear, but 
welcome, fresh ideas and fresh proposals 
submitted for our consideration. 

It has been said that the Soviet Union 
would attempt to veto Security Council 
consideration of the U.S. resolution. I 
don’t believe we should allow this threat 
to deter us. Surely an anxious world 
would not the significance of such an 
attempt to block serious discussion and 
possible settlement of the Vietnam 
conflict. 

Further, the fact that some of the na- 
tions involved— directly and indirectly— 
in this war are not United Nations mem- 
bers should not keep us from placing 
this issue before the Security Council. 
Formal discussions can begin in the 
Security Council and all nations directly 
or indirectly concerned regardless of 
membership in the United Nations—can 
be invited to appear before the Council. 

Mr. Speaker, we could not find a bet- 
ter time than now to raise this issue in 
the Security Council. I urge my col- 
leagues in the House to join with those of 
us who have introduced this resolution 
and with our colleagues in the Senate 
who voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s resolution. This 
proposal does not contradict or oppose 
the position which the President has 
taken. It is, I submit, in the best interest 
of this Nation and world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post contained a fine editorial 
entitled “Vietnam Mission—A Return 
to First Principles.” It further discusses 
the flexibility which I have suggested 
today must be included in our search 
for a solution. I include this editorial at 
this time in the RECORD: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 6, 
1968] 


VIETNAM Mission—A RETURN TO First 
PRINCIPLES 


It is hard to argue against the need for 
additional American troops in Vietnam to 
regain the initiative lost in recent weeks. If 
our forces already on hand are endangered 
by being spread too thin, they must be re- 
inforced. But the dispatch of more troops 
by itself will not answer the critical ques- 
tions: 

What will we do with the initiative when 
we regain it, and what is to stop the enemy 
from trying to gain it back? 

Is there not some upper limit to the ef- 
fectiveness of these reflexive responses, be- 
yond which the risk of wider war outweighs 
any conceivable gain in the security and 
stability of South Vietnam? 

Which is more likely to persuade Hanoi to 
negotiate or simply back away—ever-increas- 
ing applications of American firepower and 
manpower, or a sustained and restrained 
demonstration of American staying-power 
and of steadily increasing South Vietnamese 
capacity to find their own salvation by them- 
selves? 

These were valid questions before the Tet 
offensive. They are all the more valid now. 
For the critical new element in the war is 
not necessarily to be found in the tide of 
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battle. History records that it can turn 
again—and again. The new element is the 
near certainty that a burden and a sacrifice 
which have been borne narrowly by profes- 
sional soldiers and draftees and that rela- 
tively small segment of the American public 
directly touched by casualties is now about 
to be spread more widely over the populace 
as a whole. We are reaching the end of those 
readily available resources in manpower and 
money which have permitted us for so long 
to engage in a war larger than Korea with- 
out seriously disrupting the life of the aver- 
age citizen. Proposals for higher taxes, eco- 
nomic controls, reserve callups, and deeper 
draft calls must almost surely accompany 
any substantial increase in our fighting 
forces. 

So there are going to be new doubts and a 
broader, more intense debate. And because 
dissent is the natural enemy of a strategy 
which rests s0 heavily on the appearance of 
resolve, it is all the more urgent that these 
deliberations be purposeful; that the outer 
boundaries of our realistic options be fully 
recognized; that, at long last, there be an 
understanding of the restraints and inhibi- 
tions in a limited war for limited ends. 

It may even be necessary to begin by 
acknowledging miscalculation—or failure— 
in the strategy that has carried us from the 
Tonkin resolution of 1964, to the first tenta- 
tive landing of combat troops in early 1965 
and the beginning of the bombing of the 
North, and on to the present involvement of 
more than 500,000 United States combat 
troops in a struggle with no clearly visible 
end-result in sight. 

At the outset, there was a reason for pro- 
jecting an open-endedness to our effort. We 
were embarking on a campaign of “graduated 
response” to enemy initiatives. By carefully 
measuring each increment, while leaving 
open our readiness to widen the war if need 
be, the idea was to persuade the North Viet- 
namese to back down, or at least back off, 
without provoking a confrontation with the 
Russians or the Chinese. In the early stages, 
when we had more scope for enlarging our 
effort in relative safety, there was more rea- 
son to hope that this steady intensification 
of pressure would prevail. 

There are some who now say that just one 
more increase in our application of military 
pressure will do the trick. Perhaps it will. 
But we should be prepared, by past experi- 
ence, for the possibility—indeed the prob- 
ability—that it won't. And we must frankly 
recognize that if it doesn’t, there is nothing 
in our current strategy that would logically 
argue against yet another expansion of our 
effort, and another, and another. 

This prospect is surely grim enough to 
encourage a re-evaluation of our Vietnam 
mission, and a return to first principles. 

The first principles were easier to state in 
August, 1964, when Senator Thurmond asked 
Secretary Rusk, at hearings on the Tonkin 
Resolution, whether “we have a policy to win 
the Vietnam war so we can get out of there, 
or are we going to stay in there indefinitely?” 
Mr. Rusk replied: 

“I think a highly relevant factor here is 
that there are a billion and a half people in 
Asia, half of them in the Communist world 
and half of them in the Free World. I don’t 
see how we are going to get a long-range 
solution to this problem on the basis of our 
trying to go in there, into this vast mass of 
people, and try to do a job as Americans in 
lieu of Asians. I think that it is important 
for us to try to assist those Asians who are 
determined to be free and independent to 
put themselves in a position to be secure.” 

Harking back to other strictly limited 
American efforts of the same sort, such as 
in Greece, Mr, Rusk added: 

“These and other problems have all been 
troublesome and difficult and hard to man- 
age, but the end result it seems to me, ought 
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to be a stable situation with free and in- 
dependent nations capable of maintaining 
their own security rather than to try to 
bring everything to a great cataclysm be- 
cause, on that basis, there isn’t much to 
settle any more in terms of organized socie- 
ties maintaining their own independence.” 

It would be too much to say that Vietnam 
has now reached the verge of “cataclysm” or 
that “there isn’t much to settle anymore” 
in terms of an organized society maintain- 
ing its own independence. But there is little 
evidence, in the second readings now being 
given to the ravages of the Tet offensive, that 
the South Vietnamese are close, or even get- 
ting closer, to the day when they can “put 
themselves in a position to be secure.” In- 
deed there is more reason than ever to won- 
der whether an increasingly more massive 
American military effort does not sap the will 
of the South Vietnamese to perform that 
part of the “pacification” effort which Presi- 
dent Johnson and President Kennedy have 
both agreed “only they can do for them- 
selves.” 

If an overbearing American presence does 
not necessarily encourage the self-determina- 
tion that is at the core of our hopes for South 
Vietnam, a towering preoccupation with Viet- 
nam, already absorbing so much of our re- 
sources, does not necessarily encourage con- 
fidence in the American commitment to pro- 
mote self-determination as a universal prin- 
ciple. We could keep our pledge to South 
Vietnam and in the process consume our 
capacity or wear thin our will to make our 
pledges meaningful elsewhere in the world. 

This is the heart of our dilemma and rarely 
has it been more concisely stated in the 
recent study by a group of 14 Asian scholars, 
including some of the Administration's most 
sympathetic supporters. Few analyses have 
been more fervent in support of our Asian 
role and our Vietnam mission. But few have 
stated more eloquently the need for flexi- 
bility” and acceptance of “complexity,” for 
the concept of “partial commitment” and the 
avoidance of extremes. 

“Nothing would do more to strengthen 
American support for our basic position,” the 
report declared, “than to show a capacity for 
innovation of a de-escalatory nature, indi- 
cating that there is no inevitable progression 
upwards in the scope of the conflict. Such 
a step or steps need not—indeed should not 
be massive. Moreover they should be experi- 
mental in character, subject themselves to 
alteration if necessary. 

“At stake, however, is a principle essential 
to the survival of the policies of limitation.” 

There is going to be debate, a people sud- 
denly confronted with a spreading war bur- 
den will want to know why and to what end, 
There will inevitably be increased pressure 
from the extremes—to get out, or to get on 
with it by any means. More than ever there is 
now a need for sober consideration of alterna- 
tives: of military redeployment away from 
the frontiers to force the enemy to move 
further from its safe havens and supply 
sources; of a more passive role for American 
forces and a more active one for the South 
Vietnamese; of greater emphasis on pacifica- 
tion among the people, less on search-and- 
destroy and body counts; of a return, in 
short, to first principles. 

While we are compelled to deal now with 
the crisis at hand, we need at the same time 
to clarify our concepts of this country’s mis- 
sion and settle on methods consistent with 
realistic and conservative estimates of our 
capabilities and with careful count of the 
risks we are prepared to run. There is no 
doubt a strong impulse to seek a quick deci- 
sion by expanding firepower and increasing 
manpower; but it may be more effective to 
demonstrate our staying power and our stick- 
ing power. The knowledge that this country 
is willing to carry on a sustained effort and 
wage a prolonged although limited war might 
constitute a greater enemy deterrent and a 
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larger inducement to accept a negotiated or 
de facto settlement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may be permitted to 
revise and extend their remarks on my 
special order on the subject of House 
Concurrent Resolution 586. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the time 
is ripe for a new U.S. initiative to take 
the conflict in Vietnam to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

The recent offensives by North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong are resulting in a 
stocktaking by all concerned, and there 
is every indication that unless some 
way can be found to bring about peace 
negotiations, the war will take another 
upward turn. 

As one of the sponsors of House Con- 
current Resolution 586, filed in the last 
session, I believe that the machinery of 
the Security Council offers another way 
to peace which has not yet been fully 
utilized. 

Our resolution calls upon the House to 
express its sense for a U.S. initiative to 
assure United Nations Security Council 
consideration of the Vietnam confiict. 

Mr. Speaker, under the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Security Council has 
primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and secu- 
rity. Up to now, however, the Council has 
not come to grips with the problem of 
Vietnam even though the question was 
put on its agenda in January 1966 at the 
request of the United States. 

Some members have been reluctant for 
the Council to deal with Vietnam be- 
cause North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam and Communist China are not 
members of the United Nations and be- 
cause they fear the veto would prevent 
any constructive action. However, there 
is much the Security Council could do by 
procedural decisions which are not sub- 
ject to the veto. 

For example, it could invite the repre- 
sentatives of any nations or groups which 
are not members of the Council to par- 
ticipate. It could provide a forum for di- 
rect communication among the parties 
and for open confrontation on the ques- 
tion of how negotiations should begin. 
It could require every member of the Se- 
curity Council to take a public position 
on whether it would support efforts to 
bring about peace in Vietnam. 

House Concurrent Resolution 586 is 
similar to the Mansfield resolution, Sen- 
ate Resolution 180, which was passed by 
the Senate on November 30, 1967. It does 
not dictate the precise manner in which 
the President should take the question 
of Vietnam to the Security Council, but 
it does make it clear that the Congress 
urges him to take the initiative in this 
direction and that at the United Nations 
he will have the full backing of Congress 
for peace efforts. For the future of the 
United Nations as an effective instrument 
of peace, as well as for the purpose of 
bringing an end to the conflict in Viet- 
nam, I urge passage of this resolution. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
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sponsor of House Concurrent Resolution 
586, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] 
for his interest in obtaining peace in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana is absolutely correct in his appraisal 
of the present situation to the effect that 
if the United Nations does not step in 
and take action on a resolution which is 
more than 2 years old, it cannot help 
but diminish its own status as a force 
for world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be less than 
candid if I did not report to the Mem- 
bers of this House that there has been 
mounting criticism of the United Nations 
by persons residing within the boun- 
daries of the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. Much of this lost 
luster was regained when the United Na- 
tions, as the gentleman from Montana 
has so ably stated, served effectively dur- 
ing the tense moments surrounding the 
recent crisis in the Middle East. But it 
is threatened again by this inaction. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
want an end to the war in Vietnam. They 
do not, if I dare offer my assessment of 
public opinion, want a surrender by the 
United States and an admission that 
our loss of life in Vietnam was for 
naught. Negotiations have to be begun. 
We have tried the bilateral route to no 
avail. There is need for a new approach. 
It is for this reason that I agreed to co- 
sponsor this resolution and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I joined with a number of my 
colleagues in this House in sponsoring 
House Concurrent Resolution 586, urging 
the President to take the appropriate 
initiative to assure that the Vietnam war 
be brought before the Security Council 
of the United Nations for consideration. 
A similar resolution, Senate Resolution 
180, had at that time passed the Senate 
without a dissentirg vote. 

Today, some 4 months later, the sit- 
uation in Vietnam is without doubt more 
critical than ever. The bare truth, pain- 
ful as it may be, is that the course of 
the war shows no sign of victory or suc- 
cessful conclusion. The end is not in 
sight. We increase our firepower and the 
numbers of our troops and the enemy 
matches our response. We hurt the enemy 
by counting large numbers of enemy 
killed, but this in turn reflects our own 
mounting casualty rate. And the death 
and destruction to Vietnam and its peo- 
ple is incalculable. 

Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, while hostile toward one another, 
are nonetheless brought together by their 
mutual support of North Vietnam. And 
they have not even begun to tap their 
huge manpower resources. There is little 
doubt that both sides have many options 
available to them to bring further in- 
creased pressure to bear upon the other. 
But for what purpose? 

Last week United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant put the case in highly 
succinct terms when he stated that: 
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The ugliness of the war is matched only 
by its futility. There can be no victory, no 
defeat, only more suffering, more death and 
more destruction. The very survival of Viet- 
nam is at stake. It is time to call a halt. 


I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
proper manner in which to call a halt, 
especially in light of past failures in 
initiating negotiations, is to bring this 
agonizing problem before the United Na- 
tions Security Council. An overwhelming 
majority of the member nations of the 
U.N. have repeatedly expressed their deep 
concern over continued hostilities, and 
their desire for a peaceful and honorable 
settlement of the conflict. And the Amer- 
ican people want no less than this. That 
desire now needs to be translated into 
responsible international action. 

By focusing on the Security Council 
and encouraging Secretary General U 
Thant we can exercise needed flexibility 
and we can do it without endangering the 
valiant American troops now fighting in 
Vietnam, 

Mr. Speaker, the House should imme- 
diately take up House Concurrent Res- 
olution 586 and go on record, along with 
the Senate, as urging a determined effort 
to bring the Vietnam question before the 
United Nations. This war is obviously the 
single greatest threat to a global conflict, 
and it is proper and appropriate to bring 
it before the one international body 
whose primary purpose is to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. 

I compliment the gentleman for again 
bringing to the attention of the House 
the necessity of considering the resolu- 
tion, which I joined in sponsoring. It is a 
critical time in the life of the United 
States, when we must assess the situation 
in which we find ourselves. I believe we 
have to recognize that we cannot be in- 
flexible. This is a time when it becomes 
necessary to bring to the attention of the 
international body, the United Nations, 
the problem in Vietnam. 

Again I compliment the gentleman for 
bringing to the attention of the House 
this very timely resolution. I urge its im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey for his com- 
ment. He is the man who has said to so 
many of us that we cannot be inflexible. 
I congratulate him on that particular 
contribution. It has been good for me, 
and I believe good for the House and for 
the United States. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
our able colleague the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Otsen] for his thoughtful 
discussion of the momentous issue of 
Vietnam. I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
his belief that we must continue to urge 
that our Nation take the initiative in 
seeking U.N, consideration of the war 
which holds the threat of steady expan- 
sion with no end in sight. 

In far too many instances, including 
Vietnam, the United Nations has been 
tested and found wanting as a peace- 
keeping body; the stuff of peace has 
been largely dependent in the turbulent 
post-World War II world upon our 
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country’s ability and resolve to support 
the territorial integrity of small nations 
against the forces committed to domina- 
tion through violence and aggression. No 
nation has been more faithful to its ob- 
ligations to the U.N. than the United 
States. The U.N. has no more urgent 
mission than to accede to U.S. repeated 
requests to undertake greater responsibil- 
ity for arranging a peaceful settlement. 

I joined Mr. Otsen and other col- 
leagues last November in sponsoring 
House Concurrent Resolution 586, aimed 
at securing U.N. Security Council con- 
sideration of the Vietnam conflict. Our 
Government has repeatedly sought to 
obtain such consideration. Ambassador 
Goldberg on January 31, 1966, in re- 
questing a formal meeting of the Secu- 
rity Council on the subject said: 

We are firmly convinced . . that in the 
light of its obligations under the Charter 
to maintain international peace and security 
and the failure so far of all efforts outside 
the United Nations to restore peace, the 
(Security) Council should address itself 
urgently and positively to this situation and 
exert its most vigorous endeavors and its 
immense prestige to finding a prompt solu- 
tion for it. 


The Tet offensive has now made even 
more imperative U.N. efforts in the 
search for peace. It can no longer evade 
its obligation to perform the duties im- 
posed under the charter. Otherwise, it 
will be a hollow shell of an organization, 
unworthy of the noble purposes that 
brought it into being. 

The outcome of the struggle in Viet- 
nam will determine far more than the 
fate of one small country. The shape of 
the world we live in will be profoundly 
affected. 

Mr. Speaker, the stakes are too great 
for personal ambition, no matter how 
long and fiercely nurtured, to hold sway 
over any citizen’s sense of patriotism 
and duty. Mr. Nixon yesterday pledged a 
swift—and presumably honorable and 
sound—conclusion of the war if elected 
President. Does he hold so cheap the lives 
of our men, the security of our Nation 
that he would dangle them as bait before 
the electorate? I say that, as he has be- 
fore, he misjudges the commonsense and 
perception of his fellow citizens. I de- 
mand of Mr. Nixon that, if he can offer 
a wise solution to the hard decisions fac- 
ing us, now is the time for him to set it 
forth and save further anguish and 
loss of lives. 

Let no man yield to the temptation for 
demagogic promises nor wishful think- 
ing. Every man has the right to dissent 
from, to criticize our Government’s 
policy. There is no monopoly on wis- 
dom. But with this right comes a respon- 
sibility—the responsibility to come forth 
with positive, constructive alternatives, 
not merely to try to capitalize on our na- 
tional anxiety. There are no simplistic 
solutions to the critical questions before 
us. As the Washington Post stated this 
morning in its editorial “Vietnam Mis- 
sion—A Return to First Principles’: 

While we are compelled to deal now with 
the crisis at hand, we need at the same time 
to clarify our concepts of this country’s mis- 
sion and settle on methods consistent with 
realistic and conservative estimates of our 
capabilities and with careful count of the 
risks we are prepared to run. 
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The American people have the right to 

expect that their elected officials and 
those who hold themselves up for high 
office will deal with the awful issues of 
war and peace on those principles. May 
God help us make the right decisions 
so that an acceptable peace can be 
achieved that will advance our objective 
of a stable and independent Southeast 
Asia. 
In this critical hour we dare not over- 
look any avenue for peace. I urge the 
House to act without further delay on 
House Concurrent Resolution 586 and 
thus unite with the Senate in demon- 
strating to the world our support of a 
settlement by international and peaceful 
means. It is our duty to our brave men in 
Vietnam, to our commitment to an in- 
ternational community based upon law 
and order, that we press unceasingly for 
an honorable conclusion to this tragic 
conflict. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I compliment the gentle- 
man from Montana for exercising the 
leadership he has in bringing this matter 
to the attention of the House. 

I have joined him before in bringing 
forth his resolution. I should like to join 
him again in the remarks he is making 
today. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for those remarks. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TENZER]. 

Mr. TENZER. I thank the gentleman 
from Montana for yielding. 

I am a sponsor, as the gentleman in 
the well knows, of House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 536, which I introduced on 
October 18, 1967. I want to compliment 
the gentleman in the well for taking the 
steps he did to gather a goodly number 
of Members of the House to cosponsor a 
resolution similar to the one introduced 
in the other body and which was passed 
there by a vote of 82 to nothing. How- 
ever, I would like to point out that my 
resolution, offered prior to the introduc- 
tion of his resolution, goes a little bit 
further. 

Mr. OLSEN. Let me say at that point 
that I would like to go that little bit 
further with you. I did not introduce 
that sort of a resolution, but I would like 
to go that little bit further with you. I 
do not want to commit anybody else 
who was on my resolution, but I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TENZER] because what he 
has done I believe is brilliant. I would 
like to congratulate him on it and be his 
fellow on this subject. 

Mr. TENZER. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that while 
there is this feeling of flexibility, the res- 
olution calling for action similar to that 
taken in the other body is all right. My 
resolution incorporates that, but it goes 
a little bit further and says that in the 
event the Security Council fails to act, 
then let us go to the General Assembly, 
taking advantage of that procedure in 
the United Nations Charter which was 
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taken advantage of for the first time by 
the Soviet Union on June 13 in connec- 
tion with the Middle East crisis. 

Mr. OLSEN. May I say that many of 
our colleagues have the same notion as 
you. 

Mr. TENZER. In bringing to the fore- 
front public attention and in bringing 
attention of our colleagues in the House 
to the fact at this time the importance 
of moving forward, because after 3 
months of action taken by the Senate 
on an 82-to-0 vote nothing has been done 
in moving this matter to the United 
Nations. This is a matter of obtaining 
peace in Vietnam and calling for a cease- 
fire. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
and compliment him on this action. 

Mr. OLSEN. I want to say that I do 
not think we would have done this today 
without the cooperation of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tenzer]. I 
certainly congratulate him on his force- 
fulness in this subject. I want to say 
that he has helped me greatly and in- 
spired what many of us have done here. 
I congratulate him and thank him very 
much. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EIL- 
BERG]. 

Mr, EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Montana for giving 
me this opportunity as a first-term 
Member to participate in this effort 
which we are making on this matter. I 
am glad that he took the time and the 
trouble to bring this to our attention. 
I have talked with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Tenzer] and have co- 
sponsored his resolution. I am in support 
of this effort. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 31, 1966, the 
United States requested an urgent meet- 
ing of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil to consider the conflict in Vietnam. At 
that time the U.S. request was placed on 
the agenda, but no formal debate on the 
substance of the problem was held. In- 
stead, the Council immediately ad- 
journed in the belief that informal con- 
sultations among the members would be 
more fruitful. Two years have passed, 
and informal discussions in the corridors 
of the United Nations, like all other 
peace efforts, have failed. The war in 
Vietnam has grown in intensity and con- 
tinues to consume the lives of thousands 
of the finest American youths and the 
long-suffering Vietnamese people. 

It is my belief that the United Nations 
could play a helpful role in bringing 
about the peace negotiations which we 
have not yet found attainable through 
other channels. As long as the United 
Nations continues to remain uninvolved 
in this most serious situation, the or- 
ganization cannot be considered as ful- 
filling its primary responsibility, the 
maintenance of world peace and security. 

I have cosponsored House Concurrent 
Resolution 556 as a new attempt to bring 
the machinery of the United Nations into 
action to promote peace in Vietnam. The 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
556 would state the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President should request 
an emergency meeting of the Security 
Council with the objectives of obtaining 
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support for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities and recommendations for 
measures by which a settlement might 
be reached, such as the convening of an 
international conference. If the Security 
Council cannot act, the resolution calls 
for taking the matter to the General 
Assembly. It is my belief that we must ex- 
plore every possible road which might 
lead to negotiations for peace in Viet- 
nam, 

Mr. OLSEN. Let me say that I con- 
gratulate the gentleman. Because of his 
forthright leadership in this subject, he 
has inspired many Members to move in 
this direction. I think we will have to 
dwell on this more and we will have to 
move forward toward some peaceful set- 
tlement in Asia. We must do it and we 
will do it together. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


VIETNAM-UNITED NATIONS ACTION 
NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ) . Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TENZER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on October 
18, 1967, I sponsored House Concurrent 
Resolution 536, a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should take appropriate steps to 
bring a resolution calling for a recon- 
vened Geneva Conference on Vietnam to 
the United Nations. Such a resolution 
would be placed before the U.N. Security 
Council and failing action there, the 
issue would be brought to the General 
Assembly under special U.N. procedures 
pursuant to the uniting for peace reso- 
lution. I first proposed this effort in pur- 
suit of peace in Vietnam, on June 14, 
1967. 

Thirty-one Members of the House have 
cosponsored resolutions identical to 
House Concurrent Resolution 536 and 
many other Members of the House have 
joined our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Montana, the Honorable 
ARNOLD Otson, in sponsoring a similar 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
586, calling for action only by the U.N. 
Security Council. 

On November 30, 1967, the Senate by 
a vote of 82 to 0 passed a similar reso- 
lution sponsored by Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. 

It has been 3 months since the Senate 
passed that resolution yet we have no 
sign that steps are being taken to in- 
volve the United Nations in the Vietnam 
question. I therefore urge my colleagues 
in the House to carefully review these 
resolutions and to join in expressing the 
sense of the House on this important 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, the pursuit of peace is in 
the proudest tradition of our American 
democracy. If we are to effectively seek 
a political solution to the Vietnam war, 
we must not leave any avenue to peace 
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unexplored or untested. The United Na- 
tions is the only world forum for peace 
and I submit that we must more vigor- 
ously pursue an expression of support 
from the United Nations for a cease-fire 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize that I 
am not advocating a full-scale debate of 
the war in the United Nations. That is 
not the objective of the resolutions we 
are discussing today. Such a proposal has 
already been rejected on the ground that 
neither North or South Vietnam is a 
member of the United Nations. 

I am of the firm opinion that the 
United Nations can play an effective role 
in encouraging peace talks, by urging 
that the Geneva Conference be recon- 
vened, and by urging a cease-fire. 

I originally recommended the use of 
the “uniting for peace” resolution of the 
U.N, the day after the Soviet Union in- 
voked this procedure during the Middle 
East crisis last June. On June 14, 1967— 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
A3015—I urged that we invoke this pro- 
cedure to bring a resolution calling for a 
cease-fire and a reconvened Geneva Con- 
ference before the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council, and failing action there, to 
the General Assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of State 
and our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions have spoken out several times 
about U.S. efforts to bring some sort 
of resolution relating to Vietnam be- 
fore the United Nations. We have been 
told that the members of the Security 
Council have been canvassed and that 
they have indicated an unwillingness to 
take jurisdiction and thus accept the re- 
sponsibilities outlined in the U.N. 
Charter. 

If that is the case, then why not bring 
the issue directly to the General Assem- 
bly, providing an opportunity for the 
world body to speak out and to urge both 
sides in the war in Vietnam to accept a 
cease-fire and sit down at the negotiating 
table. The U.N. does not have to arbi- 
trate the Vietnam conflict, but at the 
very least, it should express its opinion 
on a cease-fire. Such expression was 
quite helpful during the Middle East 
crisis in June of 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, every idea has its time. 
The time to request an emergency meet- 
ing of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is now. The Vietnam war has had and 
will continue to have an impact on every 
nation in the world. The repeated refusal 
of Hanoi to come to the peace table, 
threatens to prolong this war and in- 
crease the threat to world peace. Uni- 
lateral and bilateral efforts to bring the 
parties to the peace table have been un- 
successful. That is why we should explore 
multilateral efforts through the only ex- 
isting multilateral force—the United 
Nations—which can bring world opinion 
to bear on the parties engaged in the 
conflict. 

GENEVA CONFERENCE 

A United Nations resolution calling for 
a new Geneva Conference could have 
great impact on the parties concerned. 
Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States have accepted the Geneva Con- 
ference as a proper jurisdiction for peace 
talks, yet the cochairmen of the Confer- 
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ence—the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain—have not been able to agree to call 
for a reconvened Conference. A United 
Nations resolution would be a direct re- 
quest to the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain to take steps to reconvene the 
Geneva talks and a direct request for all 
parties to abide by the request and meet 
at Geneva. 

If the Soviet Union refuses to allow 
such a resolution to pass the Security 
Council, the issue could be brought to the 
General Assembly. In the General As- 
sembly, all nations regardless of which 
side of the war they support could join 
in calling for a cease-fire and for a re- 
convened Geneva Conference. They, as 
well as we, have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by such steps. It is 
certainly worth a try. 

Let the nations of the world—as ad- 
vocates of world peace—have the oppor- 
tunity to use their collective influence 
on the combatants in Vietnam—not on 
one side or the other—but on both sides. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now facing further 
escalation of the Vietnam conflict. The 
President is being asked to decide wheth- 
er to send additional U.S. troops to Viet- 
nam. If we do send additional troops to 
Vietnam, we can expect the North Viet- 
namese to do the same. 

Escalation breeds escalation, and the 
war will only be prolonged and present 
a more dangerous threat to the security 
of the world. 

I urge my colleagues to take action 
similar to the action taken by the Senate 
last November—to join in a bipartisan, 
unanimous call for United Nations action 
to bring this war to the conference table. 

I urge the President to act on the 
Senate resolution and take steps to bring 
such a resolution before the U.N. Security 
Council. Failing action in the Security 
Council due to a veto or failure to agree, 
I urge the President take steps to in- 
voke special U.N. procedures to bring the 
resolution directly to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

ESCALATION BREEDS ESCALATION 


Mr. Speaker, for the past few weeks 
we have been hearing reports that the 
President has under consideration a re- 
quest for additional U.S. troops, over and 
above the present authorization ceiling 
of 525,000 troops. 

We have reached the point in the Viet- 
nam war where the deployment of addi- 
tional troops would surely lead to escala- 
tion by North Vietnam and would present 
a major obstacle to hopes for peace talks. 
The further expansion of U.S. participa- 
tion in an Asian land war should be 
avoided. Our objective in Vietnam, as 
stated by the President, is to defend the 
south against outside aggression and to 
protect the right of self-determination of 
the South Vietnamese people. This does. 
not require continued escalation of the 
war by expanding U.S. troop strength. 

I would prefer to see a new diplomatic 
offensive at this time rather than an 
open invitation to escalate the war. It is 
my considered judgment that, before we 
pledge to commit additional troops, we 
should meaningfully test every avenue 
to peace. 

Yes; escalation breeds escalation. Any 
allied troop increase would induce in- 
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creased troop commitment on the other 
side and only produce more death—more 
destruction. It will encourage increased 
efforts by North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong. It will not help to bring about peace 
talks. As a matter of fact, it will deter 
efforts in pursuit of peace. 

There is no evidence that the guerrilla 
fighting in South Vietnam would stop 
even if we sent 1 million men to Vietnam. 
This is simply not an ordinary war and 
the extremes of all-out war or unilateral 
withdrawal remain untenable choices. 


TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


On Monday, March 4, 1968, I was one 
of 18 Members of the House who issued 
a joint statement outlining the basis and 
broad points of an acceptable settlement 
of the Vietnam conflict. These principles 
included self-determination in South 
Vietnam, with all parties participating in 
free elections, including the National 
Liberation Front—such elections to be 
preceded by a cease-fire, internationally 
supervised. Such a cease-fire to include 
a cessation of Vietcong terrorist activi- 
ties. 

The joint statement also provided that, 
following free elections, all foreign troops 
would be withdrawn on a gradual, phased 
basis. International guarantees of the 
peaceful acceptance of the results of the 
election would be required and the sub- 
ject of the relationship between North 
and South Vietnam, including reunifica- 
tion, would be left for direct discussions 
between the Governments of North and 
South Vietnam, 

The importance of this joint statement 
is that it emphasized the terms of a rea- 
sonable peace settlement—rather than 
how to bring talks about. 

If we are really serious about settling 
this war through diplomatic channels 
and at the political level, then we must 
begin to discuss the terms of a proposed 
settlement and lay the groundwork for 
any peace talks which may commence. 

The full text of the joint statement 
follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT 

The undersigned Members of the House 
of Representatives are deeply disturbed by 
the present course of events in Vietnam. We 
are convinced that the conflict cannot be 
ended in the near future by military means. 
At the same time, we oppose unilateral with- 
drawal or any action inconsistent with U.S. 
national interests. 

While the undersigned hold different 
opinions as to the best method of achieving 
a solution to the conflict, we are agreed that 
more imaginative and intensive efforts should 
now be made to get negotiations started and 
that the passage of time, with steadily 
mounting casualties on both sides, will only 
make less likely a solution by negotiated set- 
tlement. 

President Johnson has on many occasions 
stated that among our objectives is true self- 
determination for the South Vietnamese. 

We believe a long step forward ‘would be 
taken if the U.S. were to give greater empha- 
sis to our declarations about self-determina- 
tion by making explicit the kind of honorable 
and just settlement that we would accept 
consistent with our aims. We have never done 
this. We have only kept repeating a kind of 
first position, which would give the NLF 
no role whatever in South Vietnam and 
therefore could not possibly be within the 
negotiable area for them. It seems obvious 
that some bold and imaginative new moves 
are called for. 
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Therefore, we have undertaken to set forth 
below seven points which in our view could 
be put forward by the U.S. Government as 
consistent with announced U.S. objectives, 
which could command world-wide approval, 
and ought to be acceptable to Hanoi and 
the NLF. 

In our view these basic principles for a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam would in- 
clude the following: 

(1) The people of South Vietnam, includ- 
ing the NLF, should be given the opportunity 
to determine their own political future 
through free and fair elections in which all 
parties would be free to participate. 

(2) For a period preceding such elections, 
a general cease-fire, supervised by an ap- 
propriate international body, banning mili- 
tary operations and terrorist acts, would have 
to be in effect and be effective. During this 
period, mutually acceptable interim govern- 
mental arrangements (both in areas pre- 
viously controlled by Saigon and in areas 
previously controlled by the Viet Cong) must 
be provided. 

(3) Overall supervision of the arrange- 
ments for the elections, including campaign- 
ing, and of the conduct of the elections 
would have to be provided by a mutually ac- 
ceptable body. Probably, this body would be 
of an international character, but it might 
instead be a Vietnamese Joint Commission or 
a combination of the two. The elections 
would have to be free from any external in- 
terference or internal terrorism. 

(4) To the extent necessary to comply with 
the foregoing, the 1967 Constitution would 
have to be modified, or perhaps replaced, pur- 
suant to agreed procedures. 

(5) Subsequent to these elections, all for- 
eign troops would be gradually withdrawn 
from South Vietnam on a mutually agreed, 
reciprocal and phased basis which would 
assure no possible advantage to one side over 
the other. 

(6) International guarantees and arrange- 
ments should be provided to assure that the 
results of the elections not be overturned by 
renewed outside interference or by a coup of 
the right or the left. 

(7) The question of future relations be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, including 
the possibility of reunification, would be left 
for future discussion and negotiation, pri- 
marily between the government of North 
Vietnam and the new government of South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously, there will be many difficult 
questions to be resolved concerning the ap- 
plication of these principles and the method 
and timing of putting them into effect. 

Within the scope of each principle, there 
would be various alternatives. For example, 
the elections referred to could be for a con- 
stituent assembly to draw up a new con- 
stitution, or for the election of a new gov- 
ernment under the 1967 Constitution ap- 
propriately modified, or conceivably on some 
sort of referendum. (Constitutional safe- 

ds to prevent undue control by a mono- 
lithic minority, as well as to protect minority 
rights, would have to be devised and ac- 
cepted, perhaps through some form of pro- 
portional representation in the elected gov- 
ernment.) 

As another example, the international 
body which it is expected would be needed 
to supervise the cease-fire and the pre- 
elections arrangements and the elections 
themselves might be (a) the U.N. (which 
has had much experience in supervising elec- 
tions), (b) a beefed-up International Con- 
trol Commission, or (c) a new body created 
by agreement for the purpose. 

One of the most difficult problems would 
be the establishment of mutually acceptable 
interim governmental arrangements dur- 
ing the pre-election and election period. The 
NLF anc Hanoi would be highly skeptical 
of any arrangements which would leave the 
Saigon government in all the key positions 
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of power; similarly Saigon (and the US.) 
would be properly unwilling to accept voting 
results from Viet Cong controlled areas if 
the V.C. had remained in effective control. 
One approach to the problem might be 
through a form of international trusteeship, 
comparable to the United Nations adminis- 
tration of West New Guinea during the 
period after the departure of the Dutch and 
before Indonesia assumed control. 

Another exceedingly difficult problem 
would be to devise the nature of interna- 
tional guarantees to prevent frustration of 
the will of the electorate by violence. 

But these are all matters that could be 
worked out at the negotiating table, if the 
Parties concerned, including the present 
government of South Vietnam, Hanoi and 
the NLF and other Vietnamese groups in- 
volved, had agreed on the basic principles 
we have set forth. 

PROPOSAL FOR PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, since the spring of 1965 
I have advocated a pause in the bombing 
of North Vietnam. We did stop on several 
occasions. But the continued bombing has 
not stopped the infiltration of men and 
materiel. Now world leaders are stating 
that a bombing halt in the north would 
lead to peace talks “within a few days.” 

This may be a risk, but it is a risk 
worth taking. We can always resume the 
bombing if peace talks do not take place, 
but we cannot always test the sincerity 
of the other side for peace without taking 
a calculated risk. Now is the time to stop 
the bombing and let world leaders and 
the world community know where we 
stand—and how much we want peace— 
then they can direct their protestations 
to Hanoi instead of to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in August of 1966 I pre- 
sented to the President a seven-point 
plan—a proposal which I reaffirm today. 

Under this plan—see CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, volume 112, part 14, page 
18632—the President would set the date, 
place, and time for a peace conference 
on Vietnam, preceded by a bombing halt 
and followed by a cease-fire by all com- 
batants. North and South Vietnam and 
the NLF would be invited to the confer- 
ence, and also the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, the International 
Control Commission, and the cochairmen 
of the Geneva Conference would be 
asked to participate. 

Such a test would demonstrate to the 
world that we want peace in South Viet- 
nam, Similarly, the explanation of U.S. 
policy on acceptable terms of a negoti- 
ated peace serves to strengthen our posi- 
tion in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there are constructive 
proposals for peace in Vietnam which 
have not been tested. Until every con- 
structive proposal for bringing this war 
to the peace table has been tested and 
until every diplomatic channel has been 
used to the fullest extent, we cannot 
rest—we cannot simply continue to esca- 
late the war. Now is the time for creative 
diplomacy and for a new offensive—not 
a military offensive but a peace offensive. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TENZER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN], a co- 
sponsor of this resolution. 

Mr. HALPERN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, first, I wish to commend 
the able and distinguished gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Tenzer] for taking 
this time today to discuss this concurrent 
resolution which I am privileged to have 
cosponsored—the resolution aimed at 
bringing the United Nations actively into 
the search for peace in Vietnam. We pro- 
pose renewed efforts to bring the Viet- 
nam question before the U.N. to obtain a 
mutual cease-fire and to convene an in- 
ternational conference to reach a perma- 
nent settlement. 

As far back as 1965, I urged the admin- 
istration to make full use of the machin- 
ery of the United Nations to end the 
war. I did so then, and I do so now, be- 
cause I believe there are serious draw- 
backs in isolating ourselves from the U.N. 

One of the greatest handicaps we face 
in Vietnam today is the widespread sus- 
picion—even among the non-Communist 
countries—that we are fighting not as 
defenders against aggression, but as neo- 
colonialists. 

Until we are ready and willing to vig- 
orously promote greater United Nations 
participation in finding peace, the United 
States remains vulnerable to the accusa- 
tion—that the Vietnam war is a cover for 
American imperialism. 

Let us not make the same mistake we 
counseled the French not to make in 
1954, but which they made nonetheless. 
At that time, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles tried to convince the 
French to seek United Nations involve- 
ment. But the French, in the words of 
Secretary Dulles, were “opposed to what 
they called internationalizing the war; 
they preferred to treat it as a civil war 
of rebellion.” 

The reason for this French attitude, of 
course, was that the French were fighting 
to retain Indochina as part of their 
colonial empire. Their colonial hold 
would have been fatally undermined by 
United Nations participation. The 
French sought a private, unilateral solu- 
tion because they wanted Vietnam for 
themselves. The Vietnamese knew it, and 
the reaction of Vietnamese nationalism 
was so strong that the French were 
thrown out. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has no colonial ambitions in Southeast 
Asia. We should not permit ourselves to 
be lumped together with the French in 
the minds of those who clearly remem- 
ber the Indochina war. 

By enlisting the aid of the United Na- 
tions, we can make it clear that we are 
attempting to do what the French re- 
fused to do—that is, to internationalize 
concern and responsibility for peace, in- 
stead of being accused of trying to re- 
serve a settlement as our own private af- 
fair, for our own selfish reasons. 

If the North Vietnamese and the world 
at large recognize that we are seeking 
peace and security in Southeast Asia— 
and not our own Asian empire—it will 
be far easier to reach a negotiated set- 
tlement, and the results are far more 
likely to be lasting. 

To those who oppose U.N. involvement 
because many of its members use the 
institution as a loudspeaker for heaping 
invective on the United States, I would 
suggest that nothing tempers and ma- 
tures political opinion quite so much as 
sharing responsibility for decisionmak- 
ing. 
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Many of these newly emergent na- 
tions which now sit back and criticize 
will sing a different song when the bur- 
den of finding peace is thrust upon them 
as well, and they come to realize that it 
is not an easy burden. 

The result, I hope, will be a stronger, 
less volatile, and more effective United 
Nations. 

Our resolution calls for submission of 
the Vietnam question to the Security 
Council, which is a prerequisite for con- 
sideration by the General Assembly. If 
the Soviet Union or any other country 
vetoes effective action by the Security 
Council, the way is then clear for the 
issue to be brought before the General 
Assembly, where prospects for action are 
far more promising. The General Assem- 
bly is more representative of the com- 
munity of nations and, in my opinion, it 
would be considerably more receptive to 
concerted efforts toward a settlement. 

With so much at stake, we owe it to 
ourselves, to the South Vietnamese, and 
to the world at least to try. 

Mr. TENZER. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his contribution to the 
debate and for having cosponsored the 
resolution, I appreciate his comments, 
his help, and his assistance in this 
matter. 


AIRBUS ENGINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
and certain tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
February 29, 1968, I reserved for today 1 
hour to discuss and investigate the 
information coming to light about jet 
engines for the planned DC-10 air- 
liner and Government policies relat- 
ing thereto. Since that time very little 
additional information has come to 
light. As I indicated then, the source 
of my original concern related to an 
article in Aviation Week and Space 
Technology of February 26, 1968, in- 
dicating that the Johnson administra- 
tion “will sanction U.S. purchases of 
Rolls Royce engines.” Unfortunately, I 
can report to the House that I know very 
little more about any such sanctions at 
this time and no statement of affirma- 
tion or denial of the article has been 
made either by the White House or the 
Departments of the Treasury or Trans- 
portation. Informal inquiries to the 
White House have resulted in a denial 
of knowledge there of any such sanctions. 

My purpose today, therefore, will be to 
outline for the House and for the public 
the facts, law, and likely effects on the 
balance of payments and otherwise of 
the purchase abroad of the engines in 
question. Before doing so, I should make 
it clear that my purpose is to bring to 
light what is known about the transac- 
tion and to ask again for a disclosure of 
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any formal or informal governmental 

activity which may have taken place in 

the past, is going on at the present or is 

planned in the future which could have 

an effect upon the decision on engines. 
FACTS 


First. Two American airplane manu- 
facturers, McDonald-Douglas and Lock- 
heed are interested in the production 
of a new jet airliner of the “Airbus” 
variety, carrying approximately 250 pas- 
sengers and with a three-jet-engine 
powerplant. The airplane is designed for 
use on long-range flights but they will 
also be used on smaller fields such as 
Washington National and LaGuardia. 
The bidders on the engine involved are 
the General Electric Co., which would 
manufacture the engines in this country, 
and Rolls Royce, which would manufac- 
ture them in Great Britain. It is proba- 
ble that the manufacturers of the air- 
plane will make the choice of engines 
based upon the decisions of the respec- 
tive airline customers. 

Second. The estimated market for the 
airliner in question is 1,000 aircraft, ap- 
proximately half of which would be for 
the U.S. market and half for the foreign 
market. 

Third. On December 19, American Air- 
lines placed orders with McDonald- 
Douglas for 25 of the DC-10 aircraft, 
with an option to purchase 25 more. The 
approximate price per aircraft was $16 
million, making the initial order one 
for approximately $400 million. As far as 
is known, at the time of placing this 
order, American Airlines reserved the 
decision on the General Electric or Rolls 
Royce jet engines and this is still being 
negotiated. 

Fourth. Prices of the jet engines in 
question have been quoted by the New 
York Times today for the engine itself 
at $620,000 for the General Electric 
engine and $525,000 to $540,000 for the 
Rolls Royce engine. However, with re- 
versers, engine cowlings, spare parts, the 
total price for engines from each manu- 
facturer is estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 million per engine. The 
prices overall of the two manufacturers 
over the life of the engines are said to 
be entirely competitive. 

Fifth. While the aircraft uses only 
three engines, it is probable that an 
additional engine and parts will be 
bought for each airplane, so that the 
likely price for the engine and all con- 
nected items for each aircraft at the 
outset will be $3,600,000. In addition, ex- 
perience in the past on jet engines in- 
dicates that the value of sales of spares 
and additional parts and service per en- 
gine over the life of the engine will at 
least equal the original cost of the engine 
and all connected items. Thus the likely 
total expenditures for engines for each 
aircraft over its life is approximately 
$7.2 million, making the total likely ex- 
penditures for such equipment for 1,000 
aircraft in the neighborhood of $7 billion. 

Sixth. The U.S. market penetration on 
sales of jet aircraft in the past has been 
at a 90-percent figure based on dollar 
volume, as will be set out in exhibit A 
attached. 

Seventh. The General Electric engine, 
designated C-6, will include some of the 
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engineering and research done in con- 
nection with the C-5 General Electric 
engine, designed and engineered under 
Government contract, and significant 
royalties would be paid to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment on the sale of C-6 engines by 
General Electric. Although no facts seem 
to be available on the subject, substan- 
tial underwriting of engineering and 
preparation costs on the Rolls Royce 
engine are expected to be backed by the 
British Government. 

Eighth. While there has been an in- 
formal indication that the White House 
has taken no position in the matter and 
apparently no defense purchases are 
currently planned, inquiries by Ameri- 
can airlines to the Treasury Department 
early last fall and early this year 
brought a reaction of no objection from 
the balance-of-payments point of view 
on the part of the Treasury. However, as 
yet, there has been no official denial of 
any kind by the administration or any 
department of the Federal Government 
of the statement made in Aviation Week 
relating to the sanction of the purchase 
of Rolls Royce engines. 

Ninth. There has been a high-level 
Federal interdepartmental meeting on 
the subject of the airbus engine, but the 
results have not been made public. 

LEGAL BACKGROUND 


Insofar as I have been able to de- 
termine, there is no legal basis upon 
which a sanction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be requested or granted 
for the purchase of Rolls Royce engines 
or, for that matter, for the purchase of 
engines manufactured in the United 
States. The transaction involved appears 
to be a private transaction beyond any 
such regulation and any Government 
sanction would be extra legal. 

Insofar as shipments overseas are 
concerned, that portion of the aircraft 
manufactured solely in this country, 
might be considered for Export-Import 
Bank financing, but the portion manu- 
factured abroad such as foreign engines 
would not be eligible, although they 
might be eligible for similar programs 
from other nations and Great Britain 
Has such a program. 

U.S. airlines are, of course, regulated 
by the Federal Government under the 
Department of ‘Transportation and 
otherwise as to routes and schedules, as 
well as equipment. 

U.S. Manufacturers of air frames, 
and other parts of the aircraft may or 
may not have Government contracts on 
other aircraft or equipment, but most 
probably have such contracts. 

Should the U.S. Government decide to 
buy DC-10’s for defense or other pur- 
poses, the Buy American Act—41 USCA 
10a—would apply and Rolls-Royce en- 
gines would be prohibited without a find- 
ing of national interest by the head of 
the department involved. 

THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS EFFECT 

The balance-of-payments effect of the 
purchase abroad of all of the engines for 
the 1,000 aircraft estimated, would be 
an adverse balance in the area of $7 bil- 
lion over the entire period of production. 

If, as mentioned in the Aviation Week 
article, the use of U.S. engines had an 
adverse effect on overseas sales and per- 
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haps cut those sales in half, the net effect 
of the balance-of-payments difference 
between the use of U.S. and foreign en- 
gines, would still be favorable to the use 
of the U.S. engines, but the difference 
would be cut down to $2.15 billion over 
the period of production. Exhibit B, 
which I am setting out and including in 
the ReEcorpD, shows in detail the statis- 
tics from which this conclusion is drawn. 
However, as shown in exhibit A, U.S. jet 
market penetration has been at 90 per- 
cent in the past. 

Moreover, the U.S. manufacturer seek- 
ing the engine contract, estimates that 
the total employment involved is 18,000 
to 20,000 jobs per year in the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Lynn, Mass., Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
areas, as well as certain other areas in 
California and elsewhere for subcon- 
tractors. 

The total number of jobs alone esti- 
mated for the Cincinnati area is some 
5,000 jobs per year, with an annual pay- 
roll estimate of $37.5 million in the Cin- 
cinnati area. Using usual economic ac- 
tivity indicators, this would mean a net 
effect on the Cincinnati area economy 
of $62,500,000 annually. 

Mr. Speaker, considering the impact 
of the decision on the vital areas of 
employment, business, and more imme- 
diately and urgently, the balance of pay- 
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ments, there should be an official state- 
ment by the President or the Secretary 
of the Treasury denying the claim of of- 
ficial sanction for the use of Rolls-Royce 
engines. 

The exhibits referred to follow: 


{EXHIBIT A.—FREE WORLD AIRLINE JET TRANSPORT MARKET 


Turbojet and turbofan powered subsonic aircraft delivered or 
on order] 


Airline purchases 


Domes- Over- Total 
tic seas 


British and European production: 


British Aircraft BAC-111__..__. 62 74 136 
Hawker Siddeley HS-121___.__.....-.. 54 54 
British Aircraft VC-10 52 52 
Sud-Aviation Caravelle. 20 227 247 
Fokker F-28888. 3 6 9 

— aS 85 413 498 

Sant 2,056 1,211 3,267 


U.S. JET AIRPLANE MARKET PENETRATION (PERCENT) 


Aircraft quanti 
Aircraft price (dollar volume 90 


EXHIBIT B.- BALANCE OF PAYMENTS—EFFECT OF PURCHASE OF FOREIGN ENGINES COMPARED WITH PURCHASE OF U.S, 
ENGINES 


[Assume worldwide market for 1,000 airbuses. Estimated total price of $1,000,000 for engine with reverser, cowling, and spares] 


U.S. market 


Foreign market 


500 aircraft. 
$6.5 billion for aircraft. 


500 aircraft. 
$6.5 billion for aircraft. 


$3.6 billion for engines, services, and spares (based on 3,000 | $3.6 billion for engines, services, and spares (based on 3,000 


engines installed plus 20 percent spares), 


engines installed plus 20 percent spares). 


ALTERNATIVE NO. 1—USE ROLLS ROYCE ENGINES 


Payments flow: —$3.6 billion for engines purchased from Rolis 


‘oyce. 


Payments flow: +-$6.5 billion for sale of U.S. aircraft. 


Billions 
+$6.5 
—3.6 
+2.9 


ALTERNATIVE NO. 2.—USE U.S. ENGINES 


U.S. market 


Foreign market 


No payments flow impact. 


Total payments ſſo 


Payments flow: +-$6.5 billion for sale of aircraft. 
Payments flow: +-$3.6 billion for sale of engines. 


Billions 
+$6.5 
+3.6 
+10.1 


Conclusion: If airbus uses Rolls Royce engines, net payments flow disadvantage to United States is the difference between 


$10.1 billion and $2.9 billion, or $7.2 billion. 


VARIATION ON ALTERNATIVES.—USE U.S. ENGINES BUT SELL 500 TO U.S. MARKET ONLY AND 250 TO FOREIGN MARKET 
(WITH EUROPEAN AIRBUS TAKING 250) 


U.S. market 


No payments flow impact. 


Total payments flo 
Conclusion: Even if foreign market is cut in half by a European airbus, 


engines is the difference between $5.05 billion and 


.9 billion, or $2.15 billion. 


Foreign market 


Payments flow: +-$3.25 billion for sale of aircraft 
Payments flow: +-$1.80 billion for sale of engines. 


Billions 


— +$3. 25 
n +1. 80 


+5. 05 
yments flow advantage to United States of using U.S. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I wonder if the gentleman 
could tell us the total cost of the aircraft 
itself? 

Mr. TAFT. The total cost of the air- 
craft itself is estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of $16 million. This is based on the 
announced price of the 25 aircraft or- 
dered by American Airlines at a total 
price of $400 million. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND, I, too, want to express 
my deep concern about reports that the 
McDonnell-Douglas Corp. may buy for- 
eign-made engines for the giant DC-10 
passenger planes it will build. 

I am confident that American manu- 
facturers, despite higher labor costs, 
could turn out DC-—10 engines that would 
prove just as economical in the long run 
as any foreign-made engines. I hope U.S. 
companies will be given an opportunity 
to bid competitively for the DC-10 engine 
contract. 

The purchase of these engines abroad 
would drain away from the U.S. economy 
$7 billion and 18,000 jobs over the next 15 
years. It would, moreover, create a new 
deficit in this country’s balance of pay- 
ments. 

I join my colleagues in urging McDon- 
nell-Douglas Corp. to give American 
manufacturers a chance to compete for 
the DC-10 engine contract. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 days within which to extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter on 
the subject on which I have spoken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in emphasizing that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should not in any way approve 
or sanction the purchasing of American- 
built DC-10 Air Bus engines from a for- 
eign manufacturer. 

At a time when our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation is so critical that the 
President is seeking restraints on Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad, it is inconceivable 
that anyone in the administration would 
so much as consider such a thing as en- 
couraging an American industry to shop 
abroad for over $7 billion worth of air- 
craft engines. Reports that such might 
be the case, therefore, demand our at- 
tention. Not only would a foreign pur- 
chase of this kind greatly aggravate the 
balance-of-payments problem, but it 
would deny thousands of Americans em- 
ployment which the same purchase from 
an American jet engine manufacturer 
would provide. 

One of the principal U.S. bidders for 
this engine contract is the General Elec- 
trie Co., whose factories in Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and New Mexico would pro- 
duce the Air Bus engines. In Massachu- 
setts alone, and largely in GE’s Lynn 
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plants, it is estimated that this would in- 
volve the expenditure of over $35 million 
annually over a 15-year period. It would 
affect 18,000 to 20,000 jobs per year in 
that same period throughout the United 
States. 

So it is easy to see how important it is 
for this private enterprise matter to be 
worked out without Government inter- 
ference of the type reported whereby a 
foreign engine manufacturer would 
benefit to the detriment of domestic jobs 
and welfare—on the remote possibility 
that this would help get us into the Eu- 
ropean market. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, a matter 
concerning the immediate and long- 
range economic direction as well as the 
determination of the country’s balance- 
of-payments position is presently under 
consideration by American aircraft man- 
ufacturers and the airline industry. I am 
referring to the awarding of the multi- 
billion-dollar contract to manufacture 
and supply the jet engines for the 
McDonnell-Douglas aircraft, the DC-10, 
commonly referred to as the airbus. 
Lockheed Corp. with its L1011 is also a 
competitor in the manufacture of the 
airbus. American Airlines recently placed 
an order for 25 of the 252-passenger tri- 
jets and holds firm options for 25 more. 
Other major carriers are expected to fol- 
low suit shortly. It is anticipated that 
this airplane, because of its large-load 
capabilities, combined with its ability to 
utilize airports with runways restricted 
to medium-range aircraft, will be the 
leader in the new generation of pas- 
senger jet aircraft. 

The major competitors for the engine 
contract are Rolls Royce, a British firm, 
and General Electric. General Electric 
has developed a high degree of skill and 
proficiency in the manufacture of jet 
engines as seen by its production of the 
engines being used in the recently ex- 
hibited C5—A, the massive jet transport. 
It was also awarded the contract to 
design and produce engines for the super- 
sonic transport aircraft. The GE engine, 
because of its higher bypass ratio, is con- 
sidered to be of a high performance 
quality with lower fuel consumption and 
would provide more economical utiliza- 
tion and maintenance in the long run. 
It appears that the airframe designer, 
Douglas-McDonnell, would allow the final 
decision in this matter to be made by the 
airlines who have placed orders for the 
aircraft before the cutoff date. Their de- 
cision would be based on the allover 
use, performance and operational re- 
quirement planned for the DC-10. 

I direct your attention to an article 
appearing in the February 26 edition 
of the industry publication, Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, concern- 
ing the DC-10. It contained remarks 
indicating “official Washington sources 
say that the Johnson administration 
will sanction U.S. purchases of Rolls 
Royce engines, despite this country’s 
balance-of-payments problem, to smooth 
the entry of U.S. airbus builders into the 
European market.” I feel that if there 
were ever a time in our Nation’s history 
when the administration should refrain 
from such maneuvers, now is that time. 
When the President imposes regulations 
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restricting investments abroad by Amer- 
ican business and proposes measures to 
tax travel beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere, each of which will have a direct 
and immediate impact upon every tax- 
payer; it is certainly inappropriate to 
sanction any policy which sends dollars 
out of this country. The value of this 
contract is considerable, over $7 billion 
based on the number of orders for the 
DC-10 which Douglas anticipates will be 
placed. A contract of such magnitude, 
which will guarantee continued employ- 
ment for at least 18,000 to 20,000 skilled 
and professional jobs, should not be 
eased out of this country in an effort to 
aid the sagging economy of Great Brit- 
ain. This is particularly true at a time 
when the manifest policy of the admin- 
istration is to call upon taxpayers and 
businessmen to keep their dollars and 
their productivity within the United 
States. We should expect no less than 
that the administration exert all efforts 
and expend all energies to assist domes- 
tic manufacturers in securing this con- 
tract. The very least we can demand is 
that this administration refrain from 
exerting any influence or applying any 
pressure on the airframe designer and 
the air carriers now in the process of 
making a final determination on the 
awarding of the contract to supply the 
engines. Certainly the sum is significant, 
$7 billion, and it will undoubtedly have 
an impact on the economy of the country 
receiving it. This is a decision which 
should be made without interference by 
the administration; particularly when 
its posture is inconsistent with its pub- 
lic position of securing full employment, 
remedying our critical balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, promoting American man- 
ufactures and maintaining the strength 
of the dollar. This situation is one which 
needs to be brought to the attention of 
this body and to the public. If the ad- 
ministration is committed to the above 
policies now is the time for it to rise 
in defense of them and give open and 
full support to their implementation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to join my able colleague 
from Ohio, Representative ROBERT TAFT, 
in questioning the rumored involvement 
by the administration in the letting of a 
contract for the engines for the DC-10 
airliner known as the “airbus.” 

General Electric, with plants in Ohio 
and around the country, is competing 
with the Rolls-Royce Co., of Britain, to 
supply the engines for this jet. Industry 
sources calculate that over a period of 
years, the contract is worth over $7 bil- 
lion, including original cost, spare parts, 
servicing, and so forth. 

According to an article in Aviation 
Week & Space Technology magazine of 
February 26, 1968, the administration 
has sanctioned this large purchase 
abroad. On March 4, 1968, the Wash- 
ington Daily News carried a headline 
that the “White House Favors Rolls- 
Royce for U.S. Airbus.” 

With undenied rumors such as these 
circulating, it makes little difference 
what the administration did or did not 
do. If the airlines, who are to purchase 
this aircraft and will have the right to 
name the supplier of the engine, believe 
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that the White House wants the engine 
order to go to England, that order prob- 
ably will be placed there, regardless of 
the airline industry’s feelings. An in- 
dustry whose every action is subject to 
Federal regulation is not in the position 
to buck the White House. It is for this 
reason that I feel we must have an ex- 
planation from the administration of 
these rumors. 

I would hope that American industry 
can win this contract by competitive, 
free market, bidding. Not only am I 
concerned about the 18,000 to 20,000 
jobs this contract is estimated to mean, 
but it will have an undeniable effect on 
our crucial balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties. However, at the present time, 
the issue is whether the administra- 
tion is involved as an advocate. Per- 
haps the headlines and rumors are er- 
rors or misunderstandings. But too 
much is involved, not only in the sense 
of our critical balance-of-payments sit- 
uation, but also in the freedom of Amer- 
ican industry, to compete fairly for busi- 
ness and to award contracts on the basis 
of that competition. The Congress, the 
airlines, the engine industry, and the 
U.S. taxpayers, are justified in demand- 
ing an immediate explanation of the 
rumors by the administration. 


THE CLERGY AND LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GONZALEZ). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, Swin- 
burne said: 

Body and spirit are twins: God only 
knows which is which. 


Whence it is that ruthlessness suffi- 
cient to give free rein to human passions 
is seldom found. At some point, remorse 
seizes control, and the resolution to do 
ill falters. Then ensues a sickness which 
enfeebles both muscle and will, and the 
individual is no longer a vital force. In 
this situation, the old adage needs to be 
reversed: It is the flesh that is willing, 
and the spirit that is weak. 

This peculiar inability of the human 
species to follow the path of evil to its 
logical and triumphant end furnishes 
tragedians with their richest and most 
fascinating material. To trace the course 
of a strong man bent on serving his own 
passions regardless of all curbs on 
human empathy, and then to see him 
fall a victim to his own vice has been 
the design of the master dramatists of 
all time. 

Macbeth and his lady traveled fast 
and far in pursuit of an ambition as 
imperious as it was unholy. By nature 
they seemed strong enough to storm the 
fastnesses of heaven itself. But nemesis 
struck even more remorselessly, and in 
the dreadful horror of the lady’s mad- 
ness, Macbeth appealed to his physi- 
cian: 


Canst thou minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
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Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous 


stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


He should have addressed his appeal 
to the church. 

The sickness in American society today 
stems from the same basic cause as was 
the case with Macbeth. Undisciplined 
pursuit of money and power and influ- 
ence leads to excesses which destroy 
moral values. Immorality turns in on it- 
self and destroys the individual, and 
presently is threatening the whole so- 
ciety. We lack the courage of our own 
determination to serve Mammon. 

A richly endowed continent offered un- 
limited rewards to energy and imagina- 
tion and perseverance. These qualities 
became virtues. The man who possessed 
them and used them was a benefactor 
of society. He helped to make the Nation 
strong and rich. 

The evil appears when the getting and 
the accumulation of wealth and power 
become the primary objective of man. 
An inescapable moral heritage demands 
that the emphasis must be placed on the 
use of these blessings. 

The line between moral and immoral 
accumulation of wealth is exceeding fine. 
Success is commendable, and to success 
much is condoned. The capable man does 
well, and his methods are not necessarily 
scrutinized too minutely. The man with 
less capability sees only the rewards. He 
is not likely to place too high a value on 
the morality of the means. 

If civilization is to be saved, it must 
come from an inner reform. An appeal 
to government to save us from our own 
folly is useless. Government can only 
pass laws which are either evaded or ig- 
nored by those whose hearts are set to 
follow their own passions. In a democ- 
racy such as ours is, the Government is 
only an image of the ideals and purposes 
of its citizens. 

The church exercises the historic func- 
tion of stating and inculcating the pre- 
cepts of high morality. In this day and 
age, the church is more free than it has 
ever been before. Every encouragement 
is given it to exert its influence strongly. 
Moral reform begins—and ends—in the 
individual. And to the individual the 
church has ready access, with a prestige 
that no government possesses. 

The behavior of men follows their con- 
victions. Once the citizens of this Nation 
are convinced that a revival of moral 
sensitivity will be a major factor in re- 
storing peace and order in our land, the 
sickness of our society will be well on 
the way to a cure. The legislatures, Na- 
tional and State, eagerly await condi- 
tions favoring control of vice and licen- 
tiousness. Responsible legislators would 
gladly join hands with the clergy in cre- 
ating such conditions. As for myself, sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of hasten- 
ing reform would be most welcome. 


HUMAN RENEWAL FUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, several 
of my Republican colleagues today out- 
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lined a new program to combat urban 
problems through the use of funds di- 
verted from areas of lesser urgency. 
While I cannot support in detail every 
aspect of this proposal, I wish to make 
clear my great enthusiasm for the phi- 
losophy which underlies this effort, and 
for the general approach on which the 
program is based. 

Mr. Speaker, the very existence of eco- 
nomics as & social science is based on the 
problem of scarcity; on the fact that not 
all human needs can be supplied by ex- 
isting resources; on the need to discover 
the optimum way of allocating our rela- 
tively scarce resources to fulfill our rel- 
atively unlimited wants. The dilemma 
faced by our Nation today, removed from 
the complications of its political and so- 
cial context, is the basic problem of eco- 
nomics: even as the most powerful and 
economically productive nation in the 
world, we cannot satisfy every national 
need with our limited, although vast, 
supply of resources. 

Thus, it is quite clear, we must estab- 
lish priorities; although many national 
goals may be valid, some are possessed 
of a greater urgency than others, and if 
our efforts must be limited, then it is the 
more vital objectives to which we must 
turn our attention and resources, neces- 
sarily, if unfortunately, at the expense 
of our less pressing needs. 

There can be no doubt that the domes- 
tic problem of greatest impact today 
and in the foreseeable future is the 
plight of our less fortunate citizens, in- 
habitants mainly of urban areas. This 
urban crisis has created headlines in the 
past few years; it has been generations 
in the making. Once we recognize the 
deep roots possessed by this destructive 
urban blight, we must realize that super- 
2 efforts to eliminate it cannot but 

ail, 

It is to confront this issue, and with 
recognition of the severe strains al- 
ready placed on the Federal budget, that 
my colleagues proposed cutbacks in some 
lower priority areas of Federal expendi- 
ture, which would free funds for financ- 
ing an expanded attack on our most 
pressing human and urban needs, while 
to some extent alleviating the domestic 
es pressures which face us to- 

ay. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer my 
strongest support to the various renewal 
programs proposed in this package; I 
recognize that spending must be diverted 
from other areas to accomplish these 
higher priority goals and, moreover, that 
any further reasonable expenditure cuts 
beyond those transferred for use against 
urban problems would be highly bene- 
ficial to the general condition of our 
economy. 

I must, however, take issue with cer- 
tain of the specific budget deferrals sug- 
gested in the proposal. I do not, at this 
time, wish to argue on each item in de- 
tail, but I feel that certain of the items 
for which budget cuts were recommended 
represent commitments to long-term na- 
tional goals which must not, in the face 
of an immediate crisis, be sacrificed. 

I do believe, nonetheless, that sufficient 
of these budget reductions could be ac- 
cepted to provide funds adequate for 
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the proposals outlined, and that serious 
and immediate consideration should be 
given to the entire program. 

Mr. Speaker, the needs of our Nation 
today require determined efforts to re- 
duce nonessential Federal spending and 
unparalleled dedication of spirit and re- 
sources to resolve the crisis of our people 
and our cities. I hold that the human 
renewal fund proposed today constitutes 
a step in the right direction, and that 
it merits our earnest consideration. 


FRANCE AND NATO MILITARY 
STRUCTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I address 
the House today on a matter of great 
concern to me, as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and its Sub- 
committee on Europe. 

This Thursday, March 7, marks the 
second anniversary of General de 
Gaulle’s decision to divorce France from 
NATO's military structure and his de- 
mand that the United States and our 
other NATO allies remove their military 
activities from French soil within 1 year. 
This preemptory demand, made by 
France without any attempt to consult 
with her allies beforehand, may para- 
doxically have improved in certain re- 
spects NATO’s ability to provide for the 
common defense. Two years later it ap- 
pears that with France out of the way, 
NATO has been able to— 

F- First, streamline its military organiza- 
on; 

Second, revise its strategy guidelines 
to allow for a flexible response to what- 
ever form an enemy attack might take, 
as opposed to relying exclusively on nu- 
clear retaliation; and 

Third, initiate close and continuing 
consultation on planning for the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

All of these important measures had 
previously been opposed by France. 

Nevertheless, it remains a fact that 
complying with the French demands has 
entailed a substantial loss of defense 
facilities and of money both to the 14 
other NATO members collectively, and 
to the United States individually. 

France’s demands, which were set 
forth in detail in her published aide 
memoire to the U.S. Government of 
March 29, 1966, had the following con- 
sequences: 

First. All NATO international military 
headquarters were forced to move out of 
France. 

Second, The great bulk of the NATO 
military infrastructure in France, con- 
sisting mainly of airfields and communi- 
cations facilities which were commonly 
financed through the contributions of all 
NATO infrastructure participants, be- 
came unavailable to NATO. 

Third. Many other facilities, such as 
hospitals and storage depots, which were 
financed by the United States alone, 
could no longer be used by our forces 
which were forced to move to or build 
new facilities in other countries in order 
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to continue to carry out our NATO re- 
sponsibilities effectively. 

What is the magnitude of the loss 
caused by the unilateral French actions? 
In terms of initial investment cost, the 
GAO has reported that jointly financed 
capital investment in France by NATO 
countries amounted to $773.5 million, of 
which the U.S. share was $362.5 million. 
In addition, the DOD reports that the 
United States alone invested $550,227,000 
for military installations in France. 

Not all of this investment has been lost, 
of course. For example, certain jointly 
financed petroleum pipelines continue in 
use by NATO; and the United States and 
France have agreed on the continued 
operation of a U.S.-built pipeline at least 
in peacetime. Moreover, the actual loss 
of investment in those facilities which 
are no longer available is not their ini- 
tial cost but rather their present re- 
placement value. 

Nonetheless, it is evident that France’s 
actions have cost the United States and 
our allies a good deal of money. Who is 
to bear this burden? Can France be 
allowed, by a quick stroke of the general’s 
pen, to force her NATO partners to as- 
sume all the loss, and at the same time 
to take over and use for her own benefit 
a host of valuable facilities free of 
charge? Surely, the United States and 
the other affected NATO countries are 
not without a respectable legal and moral 
case in this situation. 

In fact, such a case would appear 
rather evident. The United States con- 
cluded five agreements with France pur- 
suant to which the United States ex- 
pended approximately $550 million of its 
own money for military facilities. All of 
these agreements were to remain in effect 
for the duration of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, although they could be termi- 
nated earlier by mutual consent of the 
United States and France. One of the 
agreements, concluded with the present 
French Government in 1958, also al- 
lowed one party to terminate, but only 
after it had, in effect, given 2 years’ 
notice of its intention, during which pe- 
riod there would be ample time for at- 
tempts at renegotiation of the agree- 
ment. 

France’s demand that the United 
States abandon in 1 year the facilities 
constructed pursuant to these agree- 
ments clearly amounted to a unilateral 
termination in a manner completely 
contrary to their terms. The North At- 
lantic Treaty was not open to with- 
drawal—in fact, De Gaulle affirmed then 
and has repeated since that France 
would continue to remain a party to the 
treaty. U.S. consent was not requested— 
the French aides-memoire made clear 
that France’s position was not negoti- 
able. 

In the case of the 1958 agreement, 
which allowed termination after 2 years’ 
notice, the French gave us only a year. 
It seems indisputable, therefore, that 
France has committed a grave breach 
of the solemn obligations she undertook 
in these agreements and it is an elemen- 
tary proposition of international law 
that the United States, as the aggrieved 
party, has the right to expect compensa- 
tion from France as payment for the 
damages resulting from her default. 
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The legal case against France regard- 
ing the facilities which were jointly 
financed appears to be no less strong. 
Surely, under international law, when 
governments base their investment of 
substantial amounts of money in a joint 
venture on the expectation that the ven- 
ture will be of benefit to them individ- 
ually and collectively, one government 
does not have the right to frustrate this 
expectation unilaterally and with im- 
punity. Were this possible, the NATO 
common infrastructure program would 
never have been initiated in 1951. 

Certainly France's partners would 
never have expended money to construct 
facilities in France for the sole purpose 
of defending the alliance as a whole if 
they had foreseen that France would 
one day, without discussion, shut off 
NATO’s use of the facilities in spite of 
the alliance’s continued existence and 
continued need for the facilities. If 
France ever gave even a hint this would 
occur, prior to the general’s letter to 
President Johnson of March 7, 1966, 
there is nothing in the public record to 
indicate it. 

Consequently, whether we call the legal 
principle in question the breach of agree- 
ments, or estoppel, or unjust enrich- 
ment, there seems to me to be no ques- 
tion that France is in default to her 
NATO partners collectively, as well as to 
the United States individually. 

Iam happy to say that the administra- 
tion is apparently in agreement with 
this analysis. Our Government’s reply of 
April 12, 1966, to the French aides- 
memoire concluded with the observation 
that France's “actions in withdrawing 
from, abrogating or repudiating existing 
agreements will entail financial prob- 
lems and responsibilities that must be 
taken into account in any discussion of 
these actions.” 

Since that time the Congress has been 
told from time to time by the Depart- 
ment of State that consultations were 
being held among the 14 and that 
financial data was being collected and 
analyzed. I have no objection to such 
careful preparation; indeed I welcome it. 
But the time is rapidly coming when we 
must put our cards on the table and 
make it perfectly clear to the French 
Government that we expect full and ef- 
fective compensation. 

Let me make my own position quite 
clear. I am not interested in revenge, even 
though the American people are under- 
standably angry at the way their help in 
two world wars has been reciprocated. 
Nor am I moved merely by consideration 
of our balance-of-payments position, 
which is in severe jeopardy precisely be- 
cause of our efforts in defense of the free 
world. France, as a beneficiary of those 
efforts, has insisted on draining our gold 
stocks. 

There is a principle involved of more 
long-range and fundamental importance 
than our current balance-of-payments 
difficulties or even our collective defense 
contributions. 

This country’s involvement in interna- 
tional affairs is, and can only be, pre- 
mised on achieving the objective of a 
stable world resting on a regime of law. 
Surely, the long, anguished pursuit of 
world order will not be aided if a country 
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which so proudly proclaims the superi- 
ority of its own civilization, culture, and 
policies is allowed to tear up and ignore 
its international obligations without be- 
ing called to account. 

I urge the administration to bring 
these points firmly and clearly to the 
attention of the French Government. 


THE GRAVITY OF THE COPPER 
STRIKE 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
copper strike which is crippling our 
country is but another example of the 
way the administration has chosen to 
stockpile rather than face up to and set- 
tle the problems besetting our economy. 
Despite all the talk we have heard from 
the administration in recent years about 
its alleged concern about prolonged work 
stoppages in industries affecting the na- 
tional interest, about inflation, and about 
the balance-of-payments crisis, the Pres- 
ident, when presented with an urgent 
need to act, has stubbornly refused to use 
the legal measures available to him. Even 
if the copper strike were settled today, 
the past 8 months will remain as a monu- 
ment to incredible indecision. 

As one who has sought to urge the 
administration to take action, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the statement of 
the Republican policy committee which 
tellingly sets forth the nature and grav- 
ity of this situation. I do this to associate 
myself with the content of this statement 
and to express my deepening concern as 
this problem continues to drag on, weak- 
ening our Nation and our national secu- 
rity. 

The statement referred to follows: 
REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT 

ON THE COPPER STRIKE AND NATIONAL EMER- 

GENCY DISPUTE LEGISLATION 

The copper strike is now in its eighth 
month, It has seriously affected the opera- 
tion of 60 mines and plants in 23 states. 
The loss in production wages and tax reve- 
nues totals $530 million, The price of copper 
to domestic users has increased from 38 
cents to a high of 87 cents. According to the 
Department of Commerce, imports of copper 
have deepened the payments deficit by more 
than $300 million and the current rate of 
our loss to foreign countries is approxi- 
mately $95 million a month. 

With more than 90% of the nation’s cop- 
per production halted, supplies of refined 
copper outside the national stockpile have 
fallen from 221,000 tons to less than 88,000 
tons. The domestic supplies of copper are 
now so low that production lines in a num- 
ber of basic industries may be closed. The 
Commerce Department has ordered all U.S. 
copper producers to halt civilian orders and 
fill only those carrying a military priority. 

This drift to disaster must end. This strike 
must be terminated before our economy is 
crippled and our defense effort is jeopard- 
ized. 


On October 18, 1967, a charge was filed 
by one copper producer with the National 
Labor Relations Board. It was alleged that 
the union violated Sec. 8(b)(3) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in that it refused to bargain in 
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good faith by insisting on company wide ne- 
gotiations. However, it was not until Febru- 
ary 27, 1968, that the General Counsel of the 
Board finally announced that he had com- 
pleted his investigation. He found the charge 
to be valid and authorized the issuance of a 
complaint, It is reported that the General 
Counsel may ask that the union’s illegal ac- 
tion be enjoined. This is an encouraging step 
but it does not excuse the inordinate delay 
and it is unlikely that this action will ter- 
minate the strike. 

Recently the President called for the par- 
ties to meet with him and begin “around- 
the-clock” bargaining. We hope this move is 
successful. However, this Country has 
learned from bitter experience that this type 
of White House intervention, which has led 
to inflationary settlements or no settlements 
at all, is a poor substitute for real collective 
bargaining. 

In the past, emergency situations of this 
magnitude have been resolved through the 
invocation by the President of the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Under these provisions, a strike may be 
terminated for a period of 80 days, During 
that period of time, the parties to the dis- 
pute must make every effort to adjust and 
settle their differences. As part of this pro- 
cedure, the workers must be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote by secret ballot on the em- 
ployer’s last offer. 

The national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been invoked in 28 
cases—10 by President Truman, 7 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 6 by President Kennedy 
and 5 by President Johnson. The failure of 
the President to invoke the national emer- 
gency provisions in the present situation is 
extremely difficult to understand. 

In the 1966 State of the Union Message, 
President Johnson pledged to the Nation 
that he would recommend legislation to deal 
with crippling strikes. 1966 and 1967 have 
passed and the President failed to forward 
to the Congress any recommendations. The 
1968 State of the Union Message did not 
mention this problem at all, Moreover, this 
studied inaction is at a time when the Presi- 
dent’s failure to use the legislation that is 
now available indicates that he is either dis- 
satisfied with or unwilling to use present 
procedures. 

The long copper strike with its serious 
consequences has dramatized the problem of 
national emergency strikes. Certainly, if new 
legislation is necessary, the refusal or in- 
ability of the Johnson Administration to ask 
for such legislation should not block all 
action. Hearings should be scheduled by the 
Democratic Congressional Leadership with- 
out further delay. 

Our defense effort, our growing and criti- 
cal balance of payments deficit, the economic 
stability of this Country, the well-being of 
millions of Americans are at stake. Jobs are 
jeopardized by damaging strikes. Lost wages 
cannot be regained. The very ability of 
Americans to maintain a decent standard of 
living is eroded by inflationary settlements. 

We support the basic right to strike. We 
believe the concept of free collective bar- 
gaining must be maintained. However, more 
effective methods for settling labor disputes 
involving the national interest must be de- 
veloped and those procedures for ending dis- 
putes that are presently available must be 
employed. 


INEQUITIES IN THE TAX LAW 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
vast body of tax law which governs the 
take-home, stay-at-home, dollar power 
of American wage earners and the afflu- 
ence of the American family, there has 
surfaced a gross inequity which cries out 
for remedial legislation. 

The United States today has Federal 
estate tax laws which amount to a tax 
collector charging a man 10 times the 
value of his house because a speculator 
paid tenfold for a house next door. We 
have an estate tax structure that has 
been artificially stimulated by land 
speculation and other factors having 
nothing to do with the value of land and 
property when measured against their 
intended and historical uses in agricul- 
ture or business. 

The crux of the matter is that Federal 
estate taxes are not figured on the rea- 
sonable earning power of the ranch, 
farm, or business, but are predicated 
rather on the inflated values of con- 
tiguous areas or similar businesses which 
might have been seized by persons inter- 
ested in making a quick buck or—per- 
haps in a quite legitimate way—putting 
the land to a more productive use than 
is agriculture or small business. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
would require that revenue agents give 
consideration to the earning capacity of 
a ranch, farm, or business in determining 
its value for estate tax purposes. The 
bill would apply in any instance in which 
a decedent held an interest in a business, 
including agricultural, for at least 10 
years. In such a case the estate’s repre- 
sentative would have the option of hav- 
ing the decedent’s interest in the busi- 
ness assessed at its market value, the 
value of the decedent’s cost basis or a 
value based on the reasonable earning 
power of business. 

The heirs would have to continue the 
business for at least 5 years after the 
death of the earlier holder. 

This would insure the western farmer 
and rancher and the small businessman 
against the speculation-mad tax agent 
who arbitrarily decides that the ranch- 
er’s widow should pay taxes on what the 
ranch might have been worth if some- 
one had built a motel on it. 

The bill would amend section 2031 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to gross estate. It would not end the 
paradox of death and taxes in which the 
former stimulates the latter, but it would 
bring the latter far more into line with 
reality, equity, and decency. 


INCREASE IN VETERANS’ 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation designed to 
increase compensation to veterans who 
have sustained war service disabilities. 
I would like to emphasize to my col- 
leagues that the last increase in disability 
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compensation rates became effective in 
1965, and those increases were responsive 
to the rise of the cost of living that had 
occurred since 1933 as measured by the 
Consumer’s Price Index published by the 
Department of Labor. However, these 
statistics do not accurately measure the 
actual increase of cost of living to a 
disabled veteran and his family. 

Under existing law the basic rate for a 
totally disabled service-connected vet- 
eran is $300 per month and this sum is 
insufficient to meet the cost of maintain- 
ing himself and his family under prevail- 
ing standards of what is necessary for 
health, nutrition, and participation in 
community activities. The average family 
income in the United States now exceeds 
$6,400 per year and there seems little 
justification for compensating a 100-per- 
cent service-connected disabled veteran 
at a rate only little more than half of the 
Nation’s average family income. 

This legislation is a comprehensive 
measure that would liberalize the entire 
service-connection compensation struc- 
ture. My bill provides as follows: 

The 10-percent compensation payment 
today is $21 a month. The bill would 
increase that to $23 in contrast to the 
compensation of $300 a month for total 
as now provided by law. This is increased 
to $450, The so-called statutory award 
rates—monetary payments for specific 
losses such as the loss of a leg—are now 
$47 monthly. My bill increases it to $73 
and provides a similar increase for the 
arrested tuberculosis statutory award. 
Similar appropriate increases are pro- 
vided for the more severely disabled 
veterans. 

Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion is payable to the widows and chil- 
dren of a man who lost his life in the 
service of his country. The rate is based 
on $120 a month plus 12 percent of the 
base pay of the serviceman. My bill 
would add to this basic amount $75 
monthly for any widow who is in need 
of aid and attendance—in such physical 
condition as to need regular assistance 
in taking care of her creature comforts. 

Existing law provides for additional 
payment of compensation to a veteran 
who is 50 percent or more disabled and 
who has a wife or children. Section 8 of 
this bill would reduce this disability re- 
quirement to 40 percent. 

The bill also directs the administra- 
tor to furnish a veteran who is totally 
disabled from service-connected causes 
such medical service, including drugs 
and medicines, for any disability the 
veteran may have, regardless of 
whether or not such disability is service 
connected. 

In addition my proposal authorizes a 
clothing allowance of $300 a year for 
veterans who wear prosthetic appliances 
which tend to wear out the clothing of 
the veteran. 

These increased amounts with the 
added compensation for those veterans 
with dependents and other VA benefits 
available will assist the veteran and his 
family materially in meeting the cost of 
living in today’s economy in the United 
States within a standard of living which 
is not demeaning to his status as a vet- 
eran. 
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I would urge each of my colleagues to 
give immediate consideration to this 
measure and I hope the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will see fit to take ac- 
tion early in this session. 


“PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
fusion, inaction, and appalling lack of 
courage that followed the regrettable 
Pueblo incident is a blot on the history 
of the U.S. Government. The morale of 
our people and particularly the families 
of servicemen has been severely shaken, 
not only those that have sons, husbands, 
or brothers on the Pueblo, but all fam- 
ilies of service personnel whatever their 
assignment. 

The following is the reproduction of 
a letter, in part, which I received Jast 
week from the wife of a Navy officer. 
I think it tells the story in clear and 
concise terms and would hope that those 
officials of our Government responsible 
for foreign policy and military opera- 
tions will study these comments in de- 
tail: 


I truly feel compelled to write a letter 
to my congressman. I have given this a 
great deal of thought and have sat down 
numerous times trying to write. My par- 
ents, (deleted) in Columbus have spoken 
so highly of you and although I don’t get 
back to Ohio very often anymore, I am 
well aware of your popularity and fair repu- 
tation. 

My husband is a (Naval) officer, (deleted). 
There have been many areas of service life 
that have prompted me to experience some 
unhappy moments but none so great as this 
“Pueblo Incident.” I speak not only for my- 
self but express the feelings of many of my 
friends. 

(Deleted). 

All of these combined with long months 
of separations from our husbands give a 
service wife many anxious moments but up 
to now the most important thing is the love 
your husband has for his job, the pride you 
as a family have in your country and the 
tremendous feel of excitement of being part 
of the growth and protection of this great 
nation. 

Now, even this the strong bond among 
Navy families has been put to the breaking 
point. The fact that the Pueblo and her crew 
have been left over in North Korea and prac- 
tically forgotten has done more to damage 
the morale of we “waiting wives” than any- 
thing that’s happened in the past years. 

Our husbands sacrifice much as do we their 
families but up to now we have always felt 
the U.S. Government was behind the sery- 
ices, proud of them, and grateful for their 
dedication to their country. If this is so, why 
was this highly trained and dedicated crew 
allowed to be taken prisoners and left to be 
pushed, shamed and persecuted while the 
government officials guiltily tried to nego- 
tiate? They are still trying “so diplomat- 
ically,” so carefully so as not to cause an 
incident and as the months pass by, the wives 
are wondering, “how is he?”, “what is hap- 
pening?”, when will he come home?” “and 
if he does, will he be safe and sound?” 

Now, when my husband (deleted) starts 
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back to sea, I will have the fear of the same 
situation happening again. If they can take 
one ship and crew prisoners and are allowed 
to get away with it, why not try again, and 
again? It just could end up the ship that my 
own husband is a part of and this is a 
terrifying feeling to all of us now. The com- 
fort of knowing a nation that truly cares 
is behind its servicemen is gone and has left 
us with most anxious feelings for the safety 
of our beloved men!! 

I sincerely do not mean to be a complainer, 
a troublemaker, a dissenter or a hawk. I 
am proud to be a Navy wife, I am proud of 
my husband, and I love my country. I have 
no regrets about the moves, separations, or 
hardships faced the past few years. I'd do it 
all over again and undoubtedly will. I'm 
only one of many scared and questioning 
service wives. Have we kept the home fres 
burning, been mother and father to our 
children, kept a stiff upper lip and all that 
just to see our husbands forgotten by the 
nation they so valiantly protect and defend? 

Is there anything we can do or anyway 
we can help to awaken the officials to the 
damage they dealt to the morale of the 
closely knit military families who so dearly 
look for the support of the United States of 
America? 

Thank you for listening to a proud but 
frightened service wife, Sincerely, (deleted.) 


SALUTE TO MOROCCO 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday last, March 3, Morocco cele- 
brated the seventh anniversary of the 
succession of King Hassan II to the 
throne of his father, Mohamed V. 

In the early months of the adminis- 
tration of President Kennedy, it was my 
privilege and my pleasure to carry a 
message of good will from the new ad- 
ministration of the United States to 
Mohamed V, one of the oldest and most 
devoted friends of the United States 
in Africa and one whose friendship and 
counsel President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
prized very dearly. 

During this visit I became well ac- 
quainted with the present King Hassan 
II, who literally bubbled over with his 
enthusiasm for President Kennedy. If 
there ever were a Jack Kennedy fan, the 
Crown Prince of Morocco seemed to fill 
the bill perfectly. And when I returned to 
the United States and shortly thereafter 
death took the beloved Mohamed V from 
his country and his people, I was not sur- 
prised to find that in the White House 
in Washington there was something of 
a kindred feeling by the youthful Presi- 
dent of the United States for the youth- 
ful King of Morocco. 

In the 7 years of his reign King Has- 
san II has proved to his country and 
the world the highest qualities of leader- 
ship. He ranks among the outstanding 
heads of state of the world. 

Morocco is our nearest African neigh- 
bor, lying about 3,700 miles off Cape Hat- 
teras, N.C. It is also the closest of all 
African countries to Europe, separated 
only by the Straits of Gibraltar. Its his- 
tory has been shaped by its strategic lo- 
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cation, with its nearly 1,700 miles of 
coastline along both the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Invaders overran the land beginning 
with the Phoenicians. Arab forces oc- 
cupied the country and brought Islam to 
Morocco in the seventh century A.D. 
Morocco was early drawn into competi- 
tion of European powers for influence 
and control in Africa because of its stra- 
tegic position and natural resources. 
France indicated a special interest in 
Morocco and the Treaty of Fez—1912— 
gave Morocco the status of protectorate 
of France which it retained until 1956. 

Independence was the result of efforts 
begun by a small group of nationalist 
leaders 20 years earlier. The first nation- 
alist political parties, however, based 
their arguments for independence on 
such World War II pronouncements as 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Since attaining independence Moroc- 
co has been preoccupied with the form- 
ulation of effective economic reform and 
development programs. The new 5-year 
development plan, which began early 
this year, emphasizes food production. 
The Moroccan economy depends heavily 
on agriculture; over 70 percent of the 
population derives its living directly or 
indirectly from the soil. 

Since independence Morocco has 
played an active and constructive role in 
international affairs, as a member of the 
United Nations and of Arab and African 
regional organizations. 

From the early years of our history, 
the United States has enjoyed friendly 
relations with Morocco. Morocco, in 1778, 
was one of the first countries to recog- 
nize the independence of our nation. Mu- 
tual friendship and understanding were 
expressed in a treaty with Morocco in 
1786, and have continued since that time. 
King Hassan has done much to strength- 
en this mutual respect and friendship. 

For the Subcommittee on Africa, for 
myself, and for all Americans, I extend 
felicitations and good wishes to His 
Majesty King Hassan II, to His Excel- 
lency Ahmed Osman, Moroccan Ambas- 
sador to the United States, and to all the 
people of Morocco. 


RAND AT IT AGAIN 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day I informed the House that the Rand 
Development Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio— 
the parent of the now well-known Uni- 
versal Fiberglass Corp., of Two Harbors, 
Minn., which took the taxpayers to fare- 
thee-well on a post office mail truck con- 
tract—apparently, has been trying to do 
the same thing on a contract with the 
Interior Department. 

This most recently uncovered attempt 
to bilk the Government involves some of 
the same friends of Vice President 
HUBERT Horatio HUMPHREY who engi- 
neered the Fiberglass fiasco that left the 
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people of this country holding the bag in 
a $3-million piece of Democrat political 
back scratching. 

I include at this point for the RECORD 
newspaper articles from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the New York Times 
outlining certain aspects of this situa- 
tion and I again suggest that the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service might do well to 
take a close look at the operations of this 
outfit. The articles follow: 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Feb. 29, 1968] 
UNITED STATES Pars FOR NEw YORK OpFICE, 
SUITE FOR RAND EXECUTIVE 


(By Sanford Watzman) 


Wasuincton.—The controversial Rand De- 
velopment Corp. of Cleveland has received 
government funds to help maintain a special 
office and a private apartment in New York. 

The office is the headquarters of George H. 
Bookbinder, executive vice president of Rand, 
who says “99% of my time” is spent promot- 
ing the interests of Rand with government 
people. 

The apartment has been used in the place 
of a hotel room, by federal employes and 
others. It has two bedrooms and two bath- 
rooms and rents for $335 a month. 

These facts have come to light in a Plain 
Dealer examination of files at the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
(FWPCA), one of several government agencies 
with which Rand has had dealings. 

Rand has two projects going with FWPCA. 

One is covered by a $300,000 contract under 
which coal is being tested as a filter for 
sewage in Cleveland. 

The second involves a $683,000 contract 
(sequel to a $133,000 contract) for disposal 
of sewage solids in strip mines near Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Rand and FWPCA have been arguing over 
whether certain overhead costs of the com- 
pany should be allocated to the pollution 
contracts. Rand, thereby, would receive a 
substantial reimbursement from the govern- 
ment, 

The overhead includes not only the New 
York office and apartment but also com- 
pany expenditures on travel, entertainment 
and consultant fees. 

It has not yet been settled, for instance, 
whether the government should help pay for 
entertainment expenses at the Union Club in 
Cleveland. 

Bookbinder has not identified the federal 
employes who have been his guests at the 
apartment. He says he has kept no record 
of it. In any event, it appears he was not 
asked this question. 

When bookbinder was told that govern- 
ment workers get expense allowances to cover 
hotel bills, he replied: 

“Let me put it this way. We are honorable, 
gentlemen. If I can save somebody $10 or $20 
a day, I'm happy to do it. 

“I know what you people get a day, and 
if a guy comes to New York and says, ‘George, 
can I stay over'—and it’s been as high as 
assistant secretary of state—say, ‘yes.’ 

“Now, you can say, ‘look, that has nothing 
to do with water pollution 

The quote is from the transcript of a ne- 
gotiating session on company overhead costs, 
held at the U.S. Department of Interior, the 
parent body of FWPOA. 

This session was on Oct. 25, 1967. Three 
others followed—the last on Jan, 26—with 
the company and FWPCA failing to reach 
complete agreement. However, the issues 
have been narrowed. 

The dispute with FWPCA was precipitated 
when the agency made its own first audit of 
Rand. The previous audit had been con- 
ducted by the Defense Contract Audit Agency 
(DCAA). Other governmental units—in- 
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cluding FWPCA—accepted DCAA findings as 
a basis for their own negotiations. 

But FWPCA contracting officer Robert L. 

Wright and pricing analyst Donald L. Ham- 
bric turned out not to be so liberal with gov- 
ernment funds as the earlier auditors had 
been, 
In the opening rounds, Wright and Ham- 
bric questioned items involving some $100,- 
000. Then, reluctantly, they made conces- 
sions. 

For instance, they agreed to recognize the 
New York office and apartment as legitimate 
costs for the government—but only because 
their predecessors had done so and Rand had 
been given no reason to anticipate that 
FWPCA would kick up a fuss. 

However, this allowance will not be made 
in future years. 

The final ruling of FWPCA disallowed costs 
totaling $24,759. Rand replied with a notice it 
was taking the case to the Interior Depart- 
ment's board of contract appeals, 

Here are the issues still pending for the 
fiscal year that ended March 31, 1967. (Nego- 
tiations have not yet begun for the current 
year.) 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Under this heading, the total in dispute 
is $17,348. For example, FWPCA contends 
that American taxpayers have no stake in 
“entertainment costs incurred at and through 
the Onwell Shooting Preserve, University 
Club, Union Club Co., Country Club, Inc., 
Panama Hilton, Century Plaza and Lotus 
Club and American Express (charges) in the 
amount of $7,680.50.” 

TRAVEL 

This $3,078 item includes “several trips” 
by corporation president H. James Rand “to 
and from Boston (his summer home) and 
Miami (in connection with cancer research)“ 

A cancer vaccine developed by the company 
got it into trouble with the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The controversy 
wound up in U.S. District Court in Cleveland. 

Also disallowed were some travel costs to 
and from Europe incurred by Jacques Wolf- 
gang, a Rand director and stockholder, Con- 
sultant fees paid to Wolfgang, totaling 
$11,000, finally were allowed after consider- 
able haggling. 

The company said Wolfgang attended in- 
ternational conferences on water pollution 
and brought back valuable data. FWPCA offi- 
cials countered that virtually the same in- 
formation was available here at the Library 
of Congress. 

Hambric wrote that Wolfgang’s stock inter- 
est in Rand “raises the question whether 
arms-length bargaining was present” when 
the company decided that Wolfgang's services 
were worth $11,000. 

Although FWPCA gave in on this point, it 
served notice that, after next April 1, it would 
no longer participate in consultant payments 
to Wolfgang unless he becomes a full-time 
employe of the company.” 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Wright and Hambric insisted they saw no 
need for this office, since Rand holds no water 
pollution contracts in the area, If the com- 
pany wants a New York headquarters, it 
would pay for it itself—without government 
assistance, the two contend. 

Bookbinder replied that Rand had main- 
tained the office for 15 years and he “in- 
herited” it when he joined the company. He 
said he would not work for Rand unless he 
could stay in New York. 

“New York today happens to be the hub 
where new things are happening, whether it’s 
in water pollution, air pollution or anything 
else,” he said at the bargaining table. 

Because of the past allowances by the gov- 
ernment, FWPCA relented and agreed to al- 
locate most of the expenses of the office to the 
pollution contracts. 
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Total operating expenses of the office, oc- 
cupied by Bookbinder and his secretary, were 
$69,201.28 for the year. 

But FWPCA did deduct from its allowance 
a figure representing 25% of the office rent, 
telephone bills and some other items. 

The reason was that a check of long- 
distance telephone bills disclosed that a sub- 
stantial number of calls were made to further 
the interests of the Universal Fiberglass 
Corp., Rand’s ill-fated subsidiary at Two Har- 
bors, Minn. 

Universal is not in the pollution business. 
It was producing three-wheel mail trucks 
until the government canceled its contract, 
causing the plant to close. The government 
found that the company did not have the 
capacity to produce on time. 

The government is trying to recover several 
million dollars it lost on the deal. But Uni- 
versal has not allowed Uncle Sam to make an 
audit. 

FWPCA officials said Rand had consented 
to the 25% disallowance. After next April 1, 
the agency has said, the office will no longer 
be considered an obligation of the govern- 
ment, 

APARTMENT 


A one-fourth disallowance has also been 
decreed for the apartment, with total dis- 
allowance after April 1. This 25%—amount- 
ing to $2,543—is still in dispute. 

Bookbinder was asked by FWPCA staff men 
why he needed residential quarters as well 
as an office to conduct his business. He replied 
that Rand officials came to New York fre- 
quently and it was cheaper to put them in 
the apartment rather than hotels. 

He added: “I can get more accomplished in 
the evening over a glass of whisky and soda 
with people, and I don’t drink, than a lot of 
silly meetings in the office with telephones 
ringing.” 

FWPCA held that Rand had not sufficiently 
documented its contention that the apart- 
ment saved the company money. In any 
event, the agency ruled, it could not reim- 
burse Rand for playing host to the govern- 
ment employes. 

The three pollution contracts with Rand 
are cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) agreements. 
This is a contract form common for research 
and development projects. 

Under the CPFF arrangement, the govern- 
ment guarantees a company it will reimburse 
it for all allowable costs, direct and indirect, 
in performing the contract—even if the costs 
exceed initial estimates. 

On top of the costs, the company gets a 
fee. Rand’s fee totals $58,000 on the two strip 
mine-sewage disposal contracts and $19,000 
on the Cleveland coal filter experiment, 

FWPCA engineers say both projects are 
proceeding reasonably well. 

Several high officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment have publicly praised Rand for pioneer- 
ing on the pollution control front. 

RECORDS SHOW 14 CALLS From RAND To 
HUMPHREY OFFICES 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WASHINGTON. —A new link between the 
Rand Development Corp. of Cleveland and 
the offices of Vice President Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey emerges from an examination of long- 
distance telephone records. 

Fourteen calls were placed from New York 
to the Humphrey office between March 1966 
and March 1967. Eleven were initiated from 
Rand's office there and three from an apart- 
ment there maintained by the company. 

Several of these calls were preceded or 
followed by calls apparently associated with 
the Universal Fiberglass Corp., a Rand sub- 
sidiary at Two Harbors, Minn. 

The Government at first was a benefactor 
of Universal. But now it is fighting the com- 
pany in court. 

Neal D. Peterson, an aide in Humphrey’s 
office, where he operates as a liaison man with 
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local government officials, is a brother of 
Roger Peterson, Universal's lawyer in Minne- 
apolis. This was disclosed by The Plain Dealer 
on Feb. 2. 

George H. Bookbinder, executive vice presi- 
dent of Rand, is the occupant of the New 
York office and major domo of the apartment. 
He has acknowledged he contributed to 
Humphrey's political campaign in 1960, but 
he denies he raised funds for it, 

Personnel of the vice president’s office are 
said to have been among government em- 
ployes who stayed as overnight guests at 
the apartment. 

A Humphrey spokesman yesterday declined 
to comment on this point or on the telephone 
calls until he had had an opportunity to 
examine data brought to his attention by The 
Plain Dealer. 

The material was culled from the files of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. This agency has questioned whether 
it should help support Rand's New York op- 
eration, as a cost attributable to pollution 
contracts. 

Neal Peterson’s connection with the Uni- 
versal Fiberglass deal was sketched for re- 
porters by a Humphrey spokesman after the 
Feb. 2 article appeared. Peterson himself has 
been barred from answering questions of 
newsmen. 

At this briefing, the spokesman said Peter- 
son had played a “merely passive role” at 
meetings where the government was urged 
to award a mail truck contract to Universal. 

He sat in as a representative of Humphrey, 
who was then the vice president-elect but 
still officially the senior U.S. senator from 
Minnesota. Humphrey’s interest as a senator 
was to help secure a government contract 
that would provide jobs in the state. 

The General Services Administration 
(GSA) at first rejected Universal’s bid. From 
that time on (the decision later was re- 
versed), Peterson took “no active part” in 
the affair, the spokesman asserted. 

The fourteen telephone calls were placed 
in 1966 on March 25, June 7, July 1, Aug. 23, 
Sept. 26, Nov. 10, 18 and 25 and Dec. 13. The 
1967 calls were on Jan. 3 and 17, Feb. 23 and 
27 and March 3. 

The March 25 call to the vice president's 
offices was followed three minutes later by 
a call to Roger Peterson’s office in Minne- 
apolis. It was preceded, by 13 minutes, by a 
call to a lawyer here who had handled work 
for Rand. 

The June 7 log shows a series of calls to 
Roger Peterson’s office, followed by one to 
U.S. Rep. John A. Blatnik, D-Minn. 

Blatnik is a friend of Bookbinder from 
World War II days. He was the chief con- 
gressional promoter of Universal’s contract. 
The company plant is in his district. 

On Jan. 17, a call to the law offices here of 
E. K. Gubin lasted 32 minutes. 

Gubin is representing Universal on the 
appeal over termination of its contract. GSA 
canceled out because it was not satisfied 
with the mail trucks the company was pro- 
ducing. In addition, Universal was tardy on 
deliveries. 

A ruling by Eugene P. Foley, another 
Minnesotan and a former Humphrey aide, 
resulted in the contract award to Universal. 
Foley at the time was head of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA). 

Both GSA and SBA experts had predicted 
that Universal would fail to perform the 
contract satisfactorily. But Foley awarded 
the company a certificate of competency— 
an act which compelled GSA to reverse itself. 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 4, 1968] 
CHARGING OFF OF APARTMENT HERE SPURS 

U.S. STUDY or CONTRACTOR 
(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—Federal investiga- 
tors are scrutinizing a Cleveland company 
that charged off a New York office and apart- 
ment to Government contracts. 
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The company is the Rand Development 
Corporation, an engineering concern. It ap- 
parently used the apartment in place of 
hotel rooms to accommodate not only of- 
ficers of the company but also Federal of- 
ficials. 

The Rand Development Corporation is dif- 
ferent from the Rand Corporation, the “think 
tank” in Santa Monica, Calif. The former is a 
private research company that has been ac- 
tive in such varied fields as heart-reactivator 
machines, robot watchmen, cancer studies, 
water pollution and guns for spraying 
plastics. 

The latter is a nonprofit organization that 
has conducted various research activities on 
a contract basis. It has done considerable re- 
search for the Air Force on national security 
matters. 

One officer of Rand Development told 
Federal officials that Federal employes who 
had occupied the apartment included one 
“as high as an Assistant Secretary of State.” 
He also said that it had been occupied five 
of seven days a week. The apartment has 
two bedrooms and two baths for which the 
company paid $4,260 rent a year, plus other 
expenses for a total of $9,710.39. It seeks re- 
imbursement from the Government for the 
total amount as a part of overhead costs as- 
sociated with contracts on water pollution 
with agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The Federal employes who may have stayed 
in the apartment have not been identified. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
has directed a full investigation into the 
dealing of the company with agencies in his 
department. He wants to find out, among 
other things whether Federal employes ac- 
cepted favors from the company. 

The General Accounting Office, often called 
the watchdog of Congress, also has started 
an investigation of the company’s contracts. 
The request for an inquiry was made by 
Representative H. R. Gross, Republican of 
Iowa, who has called Congress’s attention to 
the apartment and to travel and entertain- 
ment fees claimed by the company. 

The Rand office in New York is at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, The location of the apart- 
ment is not clear in Government records. 
Government files show “100 East Avenue” 
and “Sultan House.” But Representative 
Gross identified the apartment as “4H in 
building C at 415 East 52d Street.” That is 
the address of the Sutton House Apartments. 


HUMPHREY MENTIONED 


Mr. Gross also has identified George H. 
Bookbinder, executive vice president of 
Rand, as a “former money raiser for Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey.” A list of 
telephone calls in Government files show 
several calls from New York to the Vice Presi- 
dent's office. 

Mr. Bookbinder, who maintains the New 
York office, has been the company’s repre- 
sentative in defending the cost claims before 
the Interior Department. 

Files of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration of the Interior Depart- 
ment, which has been negotiating with the 
company over its claims, show numerous tele- 
phone calls to Washington and members 
of Congress. 

They also show that Representative John 
A. Blatnik, Democrat of Minnesota, inter- 
ceded for the company in negotiations with 
the Government, Mr. Blatnik sought to speed 
settlement of the Rand claims. He wrote to 
Max N. Edwards, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, protesting “incredible, interminable 
and seemingly inexcusable delays” in the 
negotiations, 

The company currently holds two con- 
tracts with the Interior Department agen- 
cies. One is a $628,000 contract with the Of- 
fice of Coal Research under which coal is 
being tested as a pollution filter in Cleveland. 
The other is $633,000 contract for work on 
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disposal of solid wastes from strip mining 
at Morgantown, W. Va. 

The negotiations with the Government 
also involve two other contracts, not now 
in force, totaling $555,964. The costs at stake 
cover the company’s fiscal year that ended 
March 31, 1967. 

Rand has had other troubles with the 
Government. The Government canceled a 
contract with a Rand subsidiary, Universal 
Fiberglass Corporation of Two Harbors, 
Minn., for three-wheeled mail carts. The 
Government is seeking to recover about $2- 
million it lost on the contract after it found 
that Universal could not produce. The com- 
pany is said to be insolvent. Two Harbors 
is in Representative Blatnik’s district. 


INJUNCTION OBTAINED 


Last year the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was granted a permanent injunction in 
Federal District Court at Cleveland against 
the manufacture and distribution of the 
corporation’s controversial cancer vaccine. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
suspended trading in Rand stock for several 
months last year because of the publicity 
given to the alleged cure and because of 
fluctuation in the price of the stock at that 
time. 

H. James Rand 3d is president of the com- 
pany. Among overhead costs claimed by the 
company in the water contracts was travel 
for Mr. Rand between his summer home, 
listed as Boston, and Miami. 

The New York office and apartment came 
under the scrutiny of the Interior Depart- 
ment last September when the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration took over 
audit of the company’s claimed overhead and 
administrative costs. Previously the audit 
had been conducted by the Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency because most of the 
company’s business was with the Defense 
Department. 

Other Government agencies accepted the 
defense review. Water pollution officials said 
they did not know how many years back 
the charges for the New York office and 
apartment had been approved for Govern- 
ment payment. 

Donald L. Hambric, head of the water ad- 
ministration’s contract pricing agency, and 
Robert L. Wright, contracting officer, dis- 
allowed nearly $25,000 in Rand expense 
claims after questioning charges of nearly 
$125,000. Rand has taken an appeal to In- 
terior’s Board of Contract Appeals. 


GREAT SOCIETY GRAPEVINE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many Members will remember the care- 
free manner in which the Small Business 
Administration was handing over the 
taxpayers’ money to a Democratic Party 
State central committeeman in Alaska 
under the guise of a disaster loan after 
last year’s flood in that State. 

You will recall that this political func- 
tionary, Donald Pruhs, was given nearly 
a million dollars worth of long-term, 
low-interest loans with which he 
promptly paid off a short-term, high- 
interest bank loan on his motel. 

Now, thanks to the Los Angeles Times, 
we have the story of another loan to an- 
other motel owned with Democratic 
Party connections. 
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And what do you suppose this loan 
was used for? Why, to pay off a high- 
ast ate short-term bank loan. What 
else? 

This loan was made by the Economic 
Development Administration of the Com- 
merce Department. 

It was a construction loan, the EDA 
claims, but for some strange reason it 
was made 6 months after this luxury 
motel opened its doors for business. 

Another interesting facet of this situa- 
tion is that EDA loans are supposed to 
go into areas with high unemployment— 
which Corpus Christi certainly is not. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in Democratic 
Party circles the old adage that “where 
there’s a will there’s a way” is standard 
operating procedure, and the gimmick 
dreamed up here was the creation of an 
“economic development district” that 
had the effect of turning on the Federal 
money spigot for one Robert H. Flato, 
the motel owner. 

The Small Business Administration’s 
handout artists could not stand not being 
in on this project and they pitched in 
and helped determine that the loan 
should be granted. 

Since I first heard of the SBA wind- 
fall to the Democrat in Alaska, I have 
wondered how he learned that such a 
deal was available to him. Perhaps he 
heard about this Corpus Christi loan 
through the Democrat grapevine. 

At any rate, this is just another exam- 
ple of how the faithful are favored under 
the Johnson administration’s so-called 
Great Society. 

I include at this point a copy of the 
Los Angeles Times story on this case: 
POLITICAL FIGURE Got FAVORABLE U.S, Loan 

(By Robert L. Jackson) 


CORPUS Curistr.—A prominent Texas land 
developer with Democratic connections has 
received a “depressed area” loan of $410,000 
from the government for construction of a 
luxury motel on the bay here. 

The loan to developer Robert H. Flato and 
his partners was granted in a resort area 
where other motel owners insist there is gen- 
erally no shortage of motel rooms. 

Other circumstances surrounding the loan 
are: 

It was the only hotel or motel loan among 
535 projects financed by the U.S. Economic 
Development Administration in the fiscal 
year ending last June 30. 


OPENED BEFORE LOAN WAS MADE 


The EDA, a branch of the Department of 
Commerce, granted the construction loan to 
the Flato group six months after the motel, 
the 11-story Sheraton Marina Inn, had been 
opened in June, 1966. 

There are six other hotels or motels within 
a mile radius, the newest of which was 
finished eight months before Flato’s. Two 
are in the same luxury class and are larger. 

—The low-interest government loan en- 
abled Marina Inn, Inc., Flato's firm, to pay 
off a high-interest, short-term commercial 
mortgage which it had taken two months 
earlier. It was a third lien on the property in 
the same amount as the government loan— 
$410,000. 

EDA officials in Washington defend the 
loan as entirely proper. So does Rep. John 
Young (D-Tex.), for whom Flato was a cam- 
paign worker in 1964 and prior years. Young 
had no opposition in the 1966 election, hence 
had no need for campaign workers. 

Flato is associated in business in Corpus 
Christi with the congressman’s top campaign 
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executive, Lew Borden, who has helped di- 
rect Young’s campaigns for 12 years. 

Young said he couldn't recall if he had 
interceded with the EDA on behalf of Flato. 
But he was familiar enough with the loan to 
know about prior commercial mortgages and 
to assert that the loan helped create 140 
jobs, 

Borden, described by Young as “my life- 
long friend and right arm,” has been an 
Officer in a realty firm with Flato since March 
1962. 

Although Borden and Flato are not asso- 
ciated in the motel project, they have bought 
and sold other properties jointly, and Borden 
is currently trustee for Flato and others in 
the ownership of some vacant land, 

Borden, a civic leader, also heads the 
Coastal Bend Economic Development Dis- 
trict, a quasi-government body which gave 
Flato’s loan application a certificate of ap- 
proval. Without it, the money could not have 
been granted by Washington. 

Colman Stein, director of business loans 
for the EDA in Washington, said his agency 
attempts to help areas of high unemploy- 
ment—areas where the jobless rate is 6% 
or more, 

Corpus Christi is not such an area. Its un- 
employment rate has remained at less than 
4%. 


DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 


Stein said the city qualified for the low- 
interest motel loan only because it is the 
center of the Coastal Bend Development Dis- 
trict. This district—the first of its kind in 
the nation—was formed in November, 1966. 
Flato’s loan was approved the following 
January. 

Through formation of the development dis- 
trict, Corpus Christi became qualified to re- 
ceive business loans and public works grants 
as the “stimulus” center of a 20-county 
region containing areas of economic distress. 

Stein acknowledged that Flato filed his loan 
application in February, 1966, when his proj- 
ect was not eligible to receive government 
money because the district had not been 
formed. But formation of the district was 
being discussed, he said. 

Asked about approval of a construction 
loan to a motel that was already operating, 
Stein said he did not know how many EDA 
business loans are granted after a facility is 
built. But he termed it “not unusual.” 

He said, however, it is the only motel or 
hotel loan granted last fiscal year. Three 
others were approved the previous year, the 
largest amount—$260,000—going to a hotel 
in American Samoa. The others got less than 
$100,000. 

Stein challenged any suggestion that the 
government had “bailed out” the Flato proj- 
ect. He said the EDA knew of the existing 
$410,000 commercial loan, which he said was 
an interim loan on top of two commercial 
loans totaling $1.9 million. 

The motel owners reportedly were paying 
7% to 10% interest on the commercial loan 
which the government supplanted with its 
16-year loan at 454% interest. 

Stein said the Small Business Administra- 
tion helped determine the feasibility of fi- 
nancing Flato’s motel, and studied its operat- 
ing revenues. These files contain confidential 
business information which cannot be dis- 
closed, he said. 

The Times learned, however, that the same 
month the government was putting money 
into the motel its owners won a tax assess- 
ment reduction. Their case was based part- 
ly on the contention that a hotel experiences 
difficulties its first three years. 

Flato defended the commercial and gov- 
ernment loans by saying his 178-room motel 
cost $3.2 million. Its 1967 assessment, how- 
ever, was only $345,000, including land and 
improvement. 


OFFICIALS INTERCEDE 


With a 30% assessment ratio in effect in 
Nueces County, that would represent $1.1 
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million in fair market value, in the asses- 
sor’s opinion. 

Asked if Rep. Young had helped his proj- 
ect get the government loan, Flato replied: 
“I don't remember right now.” He said he 
“assumed” that he sought the congressman’s 
help. 

Stein, who was asked the same question, 
said he was not directly associated with the 
loan when it was granted. He said it is not 
unusual, however, for the agency to be con- 
tacted by “congressmen, senators, governors 
and mayors.” 

Although Young said he did not recall if 
he interceded on behalf of Flato, he said, “I 
would certainly be glad to recommend them. 
This is a well-justified loan.” 

The loan created about 140 jobs for people 
who could be drawn from counties surround- 
ing Corpus Christi, he said, 

“Tve tried to interest federal agencies in 
projects of all kinds in my district,” Young 
said. “I've had some success in that line.” 


CITES VALUE 


Young was a member of the House Public 
Works Committee which created the Area 
Redevelopment Administration—the prede- 
cessor of the EDA. 

Young said he helped establish the 20- 
county Coastal Bend Development District. 
He said it has improved the economy of 
southeast Texas. 

The district has received three public 
works grants since its creation, including 
funds for an industrial park and improve- 
ment of port facilities at Corpus Christi. But 
the grant to Flato’s motel remains its only 
business loan, 

Borden dismissed the notion that there is 
any conflict in his role as a Flato business 
associate and head of the quasi-government 
agency that certified Flato’s loan. 

“My association with him is so limited,” 
he said. We simply own some vacant 
property.” 

Borden said the necessary certificate of 
approval which his nonprofit agency gave 
Flato’s application did not determine the fi- 
nancial conditions of the loan. But he agreed 
the loan could not have been granted with- 
out it. 

Stein also brushed aside any suggestion of 
conflict-of-interest involving Borden, a re- 
spected Corpus Christi citizen. He said the 
EDA's experience is that civic leaders heading 
these local districts almost always have busi- 
ness interests in their communities. 

Stein added that pursuant to law, federal 
funds could go to Flato’s motel only if it was 
determined that it would not take business 
away from existing motels nearby. 

“It has definitely hurt business,” said one 
owner, “It has sliced the pie a little thinner 
for all of us.” 

“This is unfair competition, really,” com- 
plained another. “We can use all the rooms 
that are available here during the summer, 
but the other nine months of the year there 
is not that big a demand. 

“If the federal government is going to 
build a motel, there are other places in the 
country that need them worse.” 


GAP IN PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
AMERICA’S SERVICEMEN AND 
VETERANS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
with interest the many statements in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
recent weeks applauding the President’s 
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message of January 30, 1968, on Ameri- 
ca’s servicemen and veterans. Despite 
the commendations this message has re- 
ceived, it is apparent that the message 
is more significant for its omissions than 
for its promises and recommendations. 

I was particularly disappointed at the 
President’s failure to recommend any 
increase in the rates of monthly com- 
pensation payable to approximately 2 
million veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. Legislation enacted into law 
on August 31, 1967, authorized a cost-of- 
living increase in the rates of nonserv- 
ice-connected pension for almost 2 mil- 
lion veterans and their survivors, Again, 
on December 15, the House of Represen- 
tatives passed a bill, H.R. 12555, further 
liberalizing the nonservice- connected 
pension program. Now, let me make it 
crystal clear that I supported these bills 
in the House of Representatives. It 
seemed logical, however, that the plight 
of the service connected should have 
been reviewed at the same time or soon 
after. 

SILENCE ON SERVICE-CONNECTED INCREASES 


Now, I am dismayed to learn that the 
President has again urged Congress to 
enact this second nonservice-connected 
pension proposal but he has elected to 
remain silent with respect to increases 
in the rates of compensation for service- 
connected disability. 

When I inquired about this unfortu- 
nate omission, I was informed unofficial- 
ly that the President was waiting for the 
report of the Veterans’ Administration 
Advisory Commission. Mr. Speaker, how 
long is the President going to use this 
excuse for inaction on this vital matter? 
More than a year ago, the President, in a 
message on servicemen and veterans di- 
rected the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, in consultation with leading vet- 
erans’ groups to conduct a comprehensive 
study of the pension, compensation, and 
benefits system for veterans, their fami- 
lies, and their survivors. The Advisory 
Commission, Mr. Speaker, is conducting 
this study for the Administrator. 

The President in this same message to 
Congress set a deadline of January 1968 
for the recommendations of the Adminis- 
trator and his Advisory Commission. 
The recommendations have not yet been 
unveiled, yet on the last day of January 
1968, we received a message from the 
President that was distinguished by the 
absence of any recommendation on com- 
pensation for the war disabled. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WAR DISABLED 


The plight of the war-disabled veteran 
was highlighted by National Commander 
Francis J. Beaton of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, in a recent statement in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 7 by the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANprews]. Commander 
Beaton calls attention to the fact that 
the 90th Congress has already enacted 
legislation to ease the economic burden 
of military personnel, Federal employees, 
social security beneficiaries, welfare re- 
cipients, and non-service- connected pen- 
sioners. Commander Beaton then states: 

The average increase of 10%, granted by 
P.L. 89-311, effective December 1, 1965, fell 
short by six percent of bridging the gap be- 
tween the buying power of the compensa- 
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tion dollar and the increase in living costs. 
This deficiency has since been compounded 
by an additional seven percent rise in the 
cost of living. Moreover, it is a sad certainty 
that prices will continue to advance through 
1968 at a rate of about four percent. This 
will result in a corresponding decrease in the 
value of the veteran’s compensation dollar. 
We think it is abundantly clear that an over- 
whelming case exists for restoring the full 
value of disability compensation at the ear- 
liest possible date. This applies with special 
force to those who are so severely disabled 
as to be unemployable. This group has suf- 
fered an even greater erosion of their living 
standards. 


I share the views of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans in this matter, and urge 
the administration to address itself to 
this problem that warrants the highest 
priority. 


MONETARY HERESY 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, America 
must face up to an increase in the price 
of gold, if only to encourage domestic 
production. 

The overriding advantage will, of 
course, enable the Treasury Department 
to protect its stocks if the boost is sub- 
stantial enough to denote permanency 
and thus dissuade speculators from as- 
suming further increases. Since the pres- 
ent $35 an ounce has held firm for 35 
years, there is no reason why a sensible 
and significant increase at this time 
could not remain fixed through the re- 
mainder of this century. 

To double the value would hardly be 
out of line with cost increases of all com- 
modities that the world has experienced 
since the current price of gold was set 
in 1934. Whatever the formula decided 
upon, there is no question but that a 
meaningful incentive in the form of a 
better price is essential to the stimula- 
tion of our gold mining industry. 

The marked decline in domestic gold 
production in recent years must be re- 
versed. By 1950 this country was produc- 
ing less than one-half of the 4,870,000 
fine ounces that came from our mines 
in 1940. For 3 years ending in 1966, a 
cumulative amount of only 4,974,000 fine 
ounces were mined. Furthermore, a ma- 
jor share is being consumed in the 
electrical, electronic, and aerospace in- 
dustries, thus precluding the Treasury 
Department from building up the stocks 
which it badly needs. 

Mr. Speaker, even if the Government 
takes drastic steps—such as curtailing 
foreign aid and restricting excessive im- 
ports, both of which should have been 
done long ago—to wipe out our balance- 
of-payments deficits, it is obvious that 
there will not in the near future be 
enough gold coming back into this coun- 
try for adequate replenishment of our 
stocks. We may as well recognize that 
a price increase is vital. 

The change will necessarily be made 
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through agreement with other members 

of the International Monetary Fund and 

not unilaterally. In my opinion, no con- 
gressional action would be required. Even 
so, there is little question but that the 

House and Senate would concur in a 

price change. 

An excellent analysis of the subject, 
along with the procedure under which 
a new price would be fixed, appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal for March 4, 
1968. I include both articles in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

MONETARY HERESY—SOME URGE THAT UNITED 
STATES PLAN GOLD Price RISE BEFORE ONE 
Is FORCED—THEY SAY INTERNATIONAL PACT 
Coutp HOLD DOLLAR’S VALUE IN TERMS OF 
OTHER MoNEYS—CHOOSING “THE LESSER OF 
Evins” 

(By Lee Silberman) 

New York.—Some influential bankers and 
economists are thinking out loud about the 
supposedly unthinkable in international fi- 
nance. 

They are prodding the Government to 
drop its insistence that the U.S. can never 
change the $35-an-ounce price it fixed for 
gold in 1934. They urge Washington to begin 
planning now how to pull off a neat mone- 
tary feat: Raising the price of gold without 
devaluing the dollar. 

To Washington, raising the gold price is a 
heresy. By treaty, the value of all non-Com- 
munist currencies is measured by their 
worth in dollars. And the value of the dollar 
is fixed at 1-35th of an ounce of gold by the 
Treasury's practice of redeeming for gold at 
the $35 price any dollars presented to it by 
foreign central banks. Change the gold price, 
the usual argument runs, and you shake the 
value of every currency and risk world mon- 
etary chaos. So successive Administrators 
have proclaimed the gold price “immutable.” 


DESIRABLE—-BUT POSSIBLE? 


Critics of this rigid position generally con- 
cede it would be desirable to hold the price 
at $35. But they fear it won’t be possible 
much longer, given the rate at which dollars 
are draining out of the country and the 
rate at which U.S. supplies of the gold 
needed to buy back these dollars are run- 
ning out, The U.S. gold board is down to 
less than $12 billion today, from $22.7 billion 
in 1957. 

(Demand for gold rose sharply on the Lon- 
don bullion markets late last week, particu- 
larly on Friday, apparently triggered by ru- 
mors that the U.S. would change its gold 
selling policies. See story on page 12.) 

The U.S., say the critics, should seek an 
international agreement that would permit 
the gold price to be raised before any crisis 
got out of hand but would maintain existing 
rates for the exchange of major foreign cur- 
rencies for dollars. Thus, they say, the dollar 
would not be devalued; it would be worth 
less gold, but it would be worth just as 
Many pounds, francs or lire as before, and 
world trade and investment could proceed 
with no paralyzing blow to confidence, the 
argument goes. U.S. gold stocks, being worth 
more, would last longer, giving Uncle Sam 
needed additional time to bring interna- 
tional income into balance with outgo. 

If this course isn’t followed, the critics add, 
the U.S. risks being forced to raise the gold 
price unilaterally in the midst of an over- 
whelming financial crisis. Or, they say, the 
U.S. may lose gold until it cannot prevent 
speculators from pushing the price above $35 
an ounce on “free” markets, chiefly London 
(the U.S. sells gold there when necessary to 
keep the price around $35). Either way, they 
say, the result would be the world mone- 
tary chaos the Administration fears. 

“Time is running out,” says Alfred Ben- 
nett, international economist of Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co. “A deliberately 
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planned rise in the price of gold could be 
the lesser of evils,” 
BETTER THAN CHAOS 

George S. Moore, chairman of First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, similarly 
argues that an “orderly, multinational” 
agreement to raise the gold price would be 
better than the “chaos” that might ensue if 
the U.S. ran too low on gold to hold the 
price at $35. And Milton Friedman, a former 
adviser to Barry Goldwater and a leading con- 
servative economist, flatly predicts that 
“sometime within the next few years” the 
price of gold “will be raised or permitted to 
rise.” 


This is still a minority view, and there are 
strong arguments against it. Doubters fear 
that even a gold increase made by interna- 
tional agreement would shock traders and in- 
vestors already unnerved by devaluation of 
the pound last fall. Some also question 
whether it would be possible to negotiate an 
international agreement to raise the price in 
the absolute secrecy that would be required; 
any premature leak of the news that a price 
boost was being planned could touch off a 
devastating run on the remaining U.S. gold 
supplies. 

“It is absolutely essential in these sensi- 
tive times that we keep tinkering with gold 
to a minimum,” says Charles E. Walker, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. A New York banker and 
former Treasury official adds: “I just don’t 
think a price increase could be done smooth- 
ly—and if it doesn’t go according to scenario, 
the risk could be a world-wide recession.” 


HELPING FOES AND HURTING FRIENDS 


Even advocates of a gold-price boost con- 
cede it would be an enormous embarrassment 
to U.S. diplomacy. It would reward nations 
with which the U.S. is at odds—France, which 
has piled up a huge gold hoard, and South 
Africa and Russia, the world’s leading gold- 
mining countries. It would hurt friendly na- 
tions, such as West Germany and Italy, that 
have heeded American pleas to keep more of 
their monetary reserves in dollars rather than 
turning those dollars in for Treasury gold. 

Proponents of a price boost nevertheless 
seem to be gaining strength. They have con- 
siderable support among European central 
and private bankers, whose confidence or lack 
of confidence in the dollar is crucial. One 
university economist adds that even a sur- 
prising number of the U.S. Government 
monetary specialists he meets now believe 
that “worse things can happen than raising 
the price of gold.” 

If any Government people do hold such 
views, they have been silent, But non-Gov- 
ernment gold heretics have been vocal enough 
to force Washington out of its long- 
held position that the subject must not even 
be debated. William McChesney Martin Jr., 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
cently devoted an entire highly publicized 
speech to disputing the price-boost argu- 
ments of what he called “a number of ob- 
servers in the U.S. and abroad.” 

The proponents of a price boost have some 
divisions within their own ranks. Some, 
prominently including Mr. Moore of First 
National City Bank, think the U.S. should 
first make an all-out effort to bring its in- 
ternational payments into balance, adopting 
restrictive domestic fiscal and monetary 
policies to prevent American exports from 
being priced out of world markets; only if 
these efforts fail, should Washington seek 
international agreement on a gold boost, 
this view holds. Others say that the gold 
price should be raised even if the balance- 
of-payments deficit is wiped out; an increase 
then could be made in a non-crisis atmos- 
phere, they contend, and it would stretch 
U.S. gold supplies for the long pull. 

But on one point all the gold heretics 
agree: If present balance-of-payments trends 
aren't reversed soon—and the enormous dol- 
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lar drain of the Vietnam war makes it doubt- 
ful—the U.S. before long simply won't have 
enough gold left to defend the $35 price. 
The nation, they say, should draw at least 
contingency plans for an orderly price in- 
crease before it gets into such a fix. 

“The logic of the numbers is inexorable,” 
says Mr. Bennett of Chemical Bank. If, be- 
cause of the payments deficit, we keep feed- 
ing out dollars that can be redeemed for 
gold, it will be just a matter of time before 
we find ourselves out of gold.” He calculates 
that the danger point, at which the Govern- 
ment would have to stop selling gold to for- 
eign dollars-holders to keep what little of 
the metal remained in Fort Knox, may be 
reached in 1971 or 1972. 

Others think the crisis may come sooner. 
The U.S., they note, lost $900 million in gold 
in December alone as it sold the metal to 
prevent speculative buying from pushing the 
price above $35 on the free markets. And 
Europeans especially doubt the U.S. will sell 
its gold to the last bar in a vain attempt to 
hold the price. “I really doubt if Americans 
would permit the gold reserve to fall much 
below $10 billion,” says Hans Bar, a Zurich 
banker. “I would expect the Government in- 
stead to place an embargo on sales.” 


ARGUMENT FOR AN EMBARGO 


Not everyone would be displeased by an 
embargo; some university economists urge 
the U.S. to stop gold sales now, rather than 
raising the price or seeing the gold drain 
out, Foreign nations would continue to hold 
dollars in their monetary reserves and use 
them to finance trade, even if the dollars 
were no longer convertible into gold, they 
argue—principally because the foreigners 
would have to use something and there 
wouldn’t be anything else. Sen. Jacob Javits 
(R., N.Y.) made a less extreme proposal 
last week that the U.S. embargo gold sales 
temporarily to conserve its supply, while 
holding the $35 price. 

The response to Sen. Javits’ proposal 
wasn't heartening to embargo advocates; the 
U.S. probably lost more gold in the ensuing 
speculative run on the London market. 

Proponents of a gold-price rise think the 
result of an actual embargo on gold sales— 
temporary or permanent, planned or forced— 
would be immeasurably worse, Foreign coun- 
tries, they think, would take immediate 
steps to minimize their use of dollars, by 
developing a system of gearing their own 
currencies directly to gold and by setting up 
a maze of exchange controls and trade re- 
strictions. Possible upshot: World depres- 
sion. 

Advocates of a gold increase also argue 
that, in the long run, the U.S. can’t defend 
the $35 price because over the years since 
1934 that price has gotten out of line with 
all other world prices. 


CHEAPER THAN PLATINUM 

Gold now is cheap enough, in compari- 
son with such other precious metals as plati- 
num, that it is winning widespread use in 
the electrical, electronic and aerospace in- 
dustries. Owners of Zenith TV sets, for exam- 
ple, now can switch channels with the aid of 
24-carat gold-tipped tuners, and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. estimates 
that one of its medium-sized computers con- 
tains 35,000 gold-plated circuit contacts. 

The result: Booming industrial use—and 
private hoarding—is siphoning away newly 
mined gold that the Treasury would dearly 
love to buy to replace the gold it must sell 
to redeem dollars. In fact, world industrial 
and private gold purchases amounted to 
$2.5 billion last year—enough not only to 
swallow the entire record world production 
of $1.4 billion in newly mined gold but to 
pull over $1 billion more out of world mone- 
tary reserves besides. 

If the gold price were doubled or tripled, 
some economists say, U.S. gold stocks would 
be increased not only because the value of 
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the gold Uncle Sam now has would be multi- 
plied but because the Treasury would be able 
to keep more newly mined gold in its mone- 

stocks. They reason that a big price 
boost would stop much marginal industrial 
use of gold and also encourage mining of 
new supplies that cannot be dug out of the 
earth profitably at the $35-an-ounce price. 


DEFENDERS’ VIEWS 


Defenders of the present $35 price have 
some counter-arguments beyond their main 
contention that the fixed $35 price is the 
keystone of a monetary system that has 
given the non-Communist world two decades 
of unprecedented prosperity. Some doubt 
that a price boost would stop speculative 
buying of gold and the flow of gold out of 
the Treasury. Indeed, they think specula- 
tive buying might increase because specula- 
tors would think that one price boost might 
be followed by another. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Martin also 
argues that a gold boost would create a 
strong temptation for the U.S. to put off the 
stern fiscal and monetary measures that 
eventually must be taken to wipe out the 
payments deficit. 

Price-rise advocates concede an increase 
would have some painful effects. If the price 
were raised by international agreement, all 
countries participating in the agreement and 
keeping the exchanges ratios of their cur- 
rencies with the dollar unchanged would 
be cheapening their currencies in terms of 
gold—and this, the gold heretics concede, 
would create powerful world-wide inflation- 
ary pressures. All governments participating 
in the agreement, they say, would have to 
take strong measures to combat the in- 
flationary tendencies, 

How Wovrp UNITED STATES RAISE GOLD 

PRICE? COMPLEX, HIGHLY SECRET MANEUVERS 

WouLD BE NEEDED 


If the U.S. decides to raise the price of 
gold, how would it go about doing so? That 
question is more complicated than it looks, 

In January 1934, President Franklin Roose- 
velt, acting under a 1933 law, simply decreed 
a rise to the present price of $35 an ounce 
from the old price of $20.67. But in 1944 the 
$35 price was enshrined in the treaty creat- 
ing the International Monetary Fund—an or- 
ganization now numbering 107 countries 
that value their currencies in terms of the 
dollar. 

The first step probably would be to get 
agreement of key IMF members on a price 
boost—in deep secrecy, to guard against a 
titanic speculative run on gold while the 
agreement was being reached. Some author- 
ities think the agreement could be made by 
the IMF's 20 executive directors, representing 
the world’s major financial powers (except 
Switzerland, which is not an IMF member). 

The 20 are stationed at IMF headquarters 
in Washington and meet twice a week or 
so; they could reach a gold-price decision, 
without arousing advance suspicion, at one 
of these meetings, experts say. An alterna- 
tive scenario: Representatives of a dozen or 
so key countries could steal away some 
weekend (when gold markets are closed) 
to a secluded retreat, perhaps in Bermuda, 
to agree on a new price. 

Would Congress then have to approve the 
boost? Some Constitutional lawyers think 
it would. Others say no; they read the IMF 
jtreaty to require Congressional approval 
only of a gold-price boost the U.S. made uni- 
laterally, not one made by international 
agreement. 

If Congressional action were needed, the 
President probably would present a bill 
making the new price, whenever it was ap- 
proved, retroactive to the date the bill was 
proposed. The object would be to avoid a 
massive scramble by foreign countries to buy 
U.S. gold while Congress was debating the 
bill and the price was still $35 an ounce. 
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If Congress defeated a boost? Nobody even 
wants to think of the chaos that would en- 
sue then, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON JOINS IN 
HONORING CONGRESSMAN JACK 
BROOKS, OF TEXAS 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end, President Johnson journeyed to 
Beaumont to honor an outstanding 
American—the Honorable Jack BROOKS 
of the Ninth Congressional District. 

I think the President summed up the 
qualities of our distinguished colleague, 
when he said: 

Jack is a fellow that believes in the great- 
est good for the greatest number. He is a 
progressive man without being radical. He is 
a prudent man without being reactionary. 
And what do you expect to get out of your 
Congressman, if you have all of that? 


The President’s remarks about Jack 
Brooxs is well merited. I was glad to 
have been present at this dinner, and 
delighted to see this deserved tribute paid 
to our able colleague. 

I insert in the Recorp President John- 
son’s impressive and touching address at 
a testimonial dinner for Congressman 
JACK BROOKS: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER FOR CONGRESSMAN JACK 
Brooks, BEAUMONT, TEX. 

My good friends, Congressman Brooks, Mrs. 
Brooks, Congressman and Mrs. Jake Pickle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Judge Fish, my very 
dear friends of Jefferson County and this 
entire district: 

This has been a very delightful and very 
productive day for me. I can think of no 
way that I could enjoy concluding it more 
than doing just what I am doing here tonight. 

I have come here to pay a tribute to a 
good friend and a great Congressman, the 
husband of Charlotte Brooks. 

I have always thought that an appropriate 
time for me to announce my major political 
decision that I had in mind would be at a 
dinner in honor of a good friend, in your 
home state, among the people you love. I 
have never forgotten that Jefferson County 
made the difference in one of my landslide 
races, 

Therefore, I am announcing tonight that 
there will be an investigation of the elevator 
industry and why they get stuck and I am 
going to be the first witness. 

I must say it is a great pleasure for me to 
see sO many smiling, friendly faces in one 
large room. In fact, this audience looks so 
friendly that I had a somewhat difficult time 
believing that you were all Democrats. 

After I saw all of these tuxedos, I knew you 
weren’t all Democrats. But it is almost 
enough to make a man believe in consensus 
again. 

People sometime ask me if some of the 
party bickering that we have from time to 
time doesn’t bother me a great deal. I have 
to say in all candor—all candor—that I have 
been a politician long enough to prize party 
harmony above just about anything—and 
I have been a Democrat long enough never 
to really expect it. 

As one of our great humorists once said, 
“I am not a member of any organized politi- 
cal party. I am a Democrat.” 
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But I have learned something else over the 
years. I have learned that Democrats do their 
fighting before they have chosen the can- 
didate—but once the candidate is named, 
we then have time to put aside our differ- 
ences and to unite for victory. 

I have read enough history to know that, 
after all, I have had it pretty easy and I 
shouldn’t feel very sorry for myself compared 
to other Democratic Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson got along so miserably 
with his own Vice President, Aaron Burr, 
that Burr used to vote against him on all 
the major bills in the United States Senate. 
Burr finally joined up with the Federalists 
to defeat Jefferson in the next election. 

Andrew Jackson had it even worse. As soon 
as he was elected, his party split right down 
the square middle. His Vice President, John 
O. Calhoun, caused so much trouble that 
Jackson finally had to dissolve his entire 
Cabinet to get rid of the Calhoun supporters 
in his Cabinet. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was called every 

name in the book and some of them that 
never had gotten in the book. Then they 
made up some new names when he decided 
he would break precedent and run for a third 
term. 
In 1940, with most of Europe in flames, 
four Democratic Senators, opposing mobili- 
zation—and remember we passed the draft 
act by a vote of 203 to 202 in August before 
Pearl Harbor in December—said that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could negotiate a just peace— 
that is with Hitler—if he would only make 
an effort. 

Sounds kind of familiar, doesn’t it? 

I suppose some of you are young enough 
to remember Harry Truman's plight. They 
tried to deprive President Truman of the 
nomination in 1948. They kept him sitting 
out in the ante-room until way after the 
midnight hours. When he had the courage 
to fight naked aggression in South Korea, 
his poll of something over 60 dropped to 
something over 20—the lowest point in mod- 
ern times—because he stood and fought for 
what he believed was right. 

So you see, actually when you take every- 
thing else into consideration, I am leading 
a rather tranquil and somewhat united 
party, by comparison. 

I am on very excellent terms—at least I 
was this afternoon—with my Vice Presi- 
dent, I enjoy the cooperation most all the 
time of my Congressional leaders. I don’t 
have two splinter groups with their own 
political ambitions clawing at me from 
either side as President Truman did—at least 
I don’t have them yet, anyway. 

So I am not too concerned really about 
party conflicts. Next summer when the na- 
tional convention chooses the nominee— 
whoever it may be—then I believe all the 
strays will come back to the fold. 

And we are going to welcome them with 
open arms. 

In the meantime, I stopped off here in 
Beaumont tonight to tell you how very 
proud I am that you have produced men like 
Jack Brooks and sent him to the Congress— 
men who aren’t afraid to stand up and be 
counted and represent all the people all the 
time. 

You have heard a lot about credibility gaps. 
I thought, as I was driving over here, be- 
fore I said all that was in my heart to say 
about Jack, I ought to tell you a story about 
Darrell Royal sending one of his all-Ameri- 
cans up to play on the Washington Redskin 
team—trying to at least get an assignment 
there. 

He was a proud Texan. He was being inter- 
viewed by Otto Graham, Graham said, “Tell 
me about yourself, young man. I know you 
made all-American. I know you are from the 
University of Texas and I know you are a 
triple-threat man, but just give me some 


specifics.” 
The youngster summoned up all of his 
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Texas courage and said, “Well, Mr. Graham, 
I can run the 100 yards in a little less than 
ten seconds on a muddy field. I was the 
principal passer on our championship team. 
We have had a lot of wins in football season 
down this way. My average pass was 64 yards 
against the wind last year.” 

Graham said, “Well, what about your 
punting?” 

He said, “71 yards, sir, average for the 
season.” 

“Well,” Graham said, “that is very good. 
All of us have our pluses and minuses. There 
are some good things and some bad, and 
you have a remarkable record of good things. 
Now, tell me some of the bad things about 
yourself.” 

“Well,” he said, “I guess I do exaggerate 
a little.” 

So if I do appear to be generous with 
Jack, I hope you will not charge it to my 
credibility, but to my generosity and to, 
maybe, my Texas exaggeration. 

Jack Brooks is a man of unusual courage 
and great conviction and always possessed 
with great compassion. 

He and I just left the Old Folks Home 
where the brightest thing in their life was 
a $10 or $12 increase in their Social Security 
check. 

Every person who bought a ticket here 
tonight could have given them their increase 
for one full year. 

Jack Brooks is a steadfast man who doesn't 
panic by the harsh headlines of the hour. 

Jack Brooks is a pretty good carpenter. And 
I have seen the results of his efforts right 
here in Southeast Texas and I have been 
on the receiving end of some of his pleas. 
I have seen it from Beaumont to Galveston. 
I have seen it in new roads, new channels, 
new seawalls, new ports, new bridges, and 
what have you. 

Most of all, I have seen it in new and 
growing industries. 

Jack is a fellow that believes in the 
greatest good for the greatest number. He is 
& progressive man without being radical. He 
is a prudent man without being reactionary. 
And what do you expect to get out of your 
Congressman, if you have all of that? 

The thing that I like to see that has grown 
from his efforts and the efforts of others like 
him and those of you who support him is the 
faces of the working people of this district— 
earning good wages, living in good houses. I 
have looked at your bank deposits. I have 
looked at your corporation profits. I have 
looked at the prosperity that we enjoy in this 
nation and particularly in this district. 

Jack Brooks made a speech not long ago 
when he said, “What we seek is not security 
from the cradle to the grave, but what we 
seek is opportunity from the cradle to the 
grave—for every citizen,” 

He took advantage of his opportunity. He 
got tired of selling newspapers. He became a 
reporter and got in the Texas Legislature. He 
moved on up the ladder to one of our senior 
Congressmen. 

While he is still young in years, he is old 
in experience and seniority. He has just 
begun to move. You haven’t heard the last 
of him yet, 

This very day, today, is a birthday for your 
country. Today, this nation is celebrating 
that birthday. It marks the seven long years 
of the longest period of uninterrupted pros- 
perity that America has ever known. 

That has been brought about by Republi- 
can managers and Democratic workers, or 
vice versa. 

That has been brought about by private 
enterprise and public enterprise. That has 
been brought about by Catholics, Jews, Prot- 
estants, and men of all races and religions in 
all regions. 

But in these seven years our total produc- 
tion has grown by more than $300 billion. 
That has grown more in these seven years 
than our total production 18 years ago, Our 
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total production when I went to Washing- 
ton—I don’t think I am too old a man—is 
just 15 times more than it was when I went 
to Washington. 

Purchasing power since 1960 per person 
has risen 29 percent—oh, you say, the price 
has gone up. But that is after the price in- 
creases—up 29 percent. 

Corporate profits since 1960—after taxes— 
have risen by 93 percent. 

This prosperity has given us more than 
luxury and a great deal more than leisure. 
It has given us the opportunity for the first 
time, really, in our history to try to attack 
the ancient enemies of mankind. What are 
these real enemies of mankind? They are 
the sickness that I saw where you have dis- 
eased bodies, advanced age, and crippled 
bones. Iliteracy— boys and girls that never 
learned to read or write or never got through 
grade school. Human misery—broken homes, 
acquired bad habits, LSD, marijuana, pov- 
erty. 
Twenty and thirty percent of our people 
are still at the bottom of the ladder. 

Some of us get so high up that we can't 
see down. But that doesn’t mean that those 
down there are not still there and that we 
don’t have to live with them and live by 
them. 

This Administration is trying to do some- 
thing about those things. 

When President Eisenhower left the Pres- 
idency, he was spending $3 billion a year on 
manpower training—equipping people to be- 
come skilled people to work. 

President Kennedy raised that training 
program to $4 billion. 

Men like Jack Brooks in the last four 
years have moved it from $4 billion to $12 
billion, which means just about three times 
the efforts made to train people to hold 
jobs—and that is why more people are work- 
ing tonight than have ever worked in this 
country before and unemployment is at the 
lowest level. 

President Eisenhower did the very best he 
could for the poor people of this country. 
His Federal Budget contained $94 billion 
for the poor. 

President Kennedy was a champion of the 
poor—and the poor had a lot to do with 
electing the President. He moved that $91, 
billion up to $12 billion in his three years 
in office. 

This year the budget contains not $9 bil- 
lion, not $12 billion, but $28 billion for the 


poor. 

Health—we have passed 24 health bills in 
the last three year—more than have been 
passed by all 35 Presidents who preceded us. 

Who can be against doing something about 
health? They did fight Medicare from Tru- 
man’s day until my day. But there hasn’t 
been one bill introduced to repeal it. They 
dare not. 

Education—we have passed 18 educational 
bills—more than have been passed in all the 
35 Presidential Administrations before. 

Conservation—except for the Administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, we have probably 
brought more land into the public domain 
than any other Administration. The first 
time we have brought more in than we took 
out. 

The Social Security Bill this year is the 
largest single increase in the history of the 
nation—$5 billion. That is more than the old 
Federal Budget when I went to Washington 
just the increase this year in Social Security, 
the bill I just signed in December. That gave 
them an average increase of 16 percent. 

In health, education, welfare, and secu- 
rity—when President Eisenhower left that 
office in 1960, we were spending $19 billion 
for the health of our citizens, for the educa- 
tion of our children, for the welfare of our 
people and for the security in old age. 

President Kennedy moved that $19 billion 
up to $24 billion. The budget this year has 
$48 billion for health, education and welfare. 
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Some people think that we are neglecting 
the home front while we defend freedom 
wherever it is attacked in the world. 

Jack Brooks’ voting record reflects a con- 
cern for every citizen in this district—from 
the oldest that we just left to the youngest 
that we just saw in the lobby. From the 
richest—some of whom are in this room—to 
the poorest—who are on the other side of the 
tracks. 

I don't want to pin a label] on him because 
he defies labels. 

But I will just say this: He is an able, he 
is a dedicated and he is a good public servant. 

I don’t know much more that I can say 
except to say a man who has served you long 
and well as he has, a man who wore the 
uniform when our nation was challenged, a 
man who supports the men in uniform to- 
night, is certainly worthy of what you good 
people have done by according him this 
honor. 

You have accorded me a great honor in 
asking me to come by here tonight and giv- 
ing me this warm welcome. 

I am leaving here real early in the morning 
to go up to Marietta, Georgia. There, the 
workmen of this country, the industrial 
genius and management of this land, the 
technology of the 20th Century will roll off 
the production lines the first Lockheed C-5A, 
which is a new jet transport aircraft. 

It will be a first in moving great numbers 
of men great distances. 

I spent a weekend a couple of weeks ago 
telling the members of the 82nd Airborne 
that I was sending to Vietnam—most of them 
had been there once—and telling members 
of the Marine Corps that I was sending back 
to Vietnam—practically all of them had been 
there several times—and telling the crew of 
the Constellation Carrier that was in port 
getting refurnished to go back again how 
much they had done for their country, and 
how much we in their country wanted some 
day to do for them. 

I stood there on the steps of one of our 
C-—130's as these husky men of the 82nd Air- 
borne, with that patch that they wear with 
such pride, with sad faces who told their 
wives and their mothers goodbye—and with 
a quick step marched onto that plane know- 
ing that in 24 hours they would be landing 
in the I Corps area of Vietnam where the 
fighting is the hottest. 

There was a time when a man was sent 
Overseas when he had 24 days to get there. 
There is not much consolation knowing that 
when you tell your wife goodbye that they 
are going to be shooting at you in 24 hours. 
This wasn't a time for consolation. 

I shook their hands and felt the strong 
response as they got on that plane. 

Then I went on to Californa—that was in 
North Carolina at the Marine headquarters 
in Fort Bragg. I went on to California to 
El Toro. I told the Marines goodbye. 

It is Jack’s old outfit. Once a Marine, al- 
ways a Marine. 

I will give you a rule, if you need any 
advice don't ever take on the Marines, here 
or abroad. 

President Truman took them on here one 
time, much to his sorrow. 

But some of these men are not only so 
well prepared to serve their country, so 
dedicated to what we stand for, but so de- 
termined to do it that I want to tell you 
this story, because it pulled my heart strings 
out. It touched me to the core. 

I asked most of them I would stop every 
second or third man, and say, “Where are 
you from?” He would say, “Iowa, sir,” “Tili- 
nois, sir,” “New York, sir,” or Texas, sir.” 
We had a good number of them from Texas. 
One of them was from Lampasas, Texas, 
right near my back yard. 

This young Negro man stood straight and 
at attention—I said, “What is your State?” 
He said, “Ohio, sir.“ I said, Have you been 
to Vietnam before?” “Four times, sir.” That 
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kind of brought me down—cut me down to 
size. 

I said, “Do you have a family?” He said, 
“Yes, sir.” I said, “Well, how many are there 
in your family?” “One boy, sir.” I said, “How 
old?” It just looked like I was asking for 
it every time. He said “Born yesterday 
morning.” 

When you love your country enough to 
go and expose yourself to death four times 
in five years, and to leave your baby boy 
that was born yesterday morning, you have 
a right to be proud of your citizenship. 

We have a right to be proud of those 500,- 
000 men who are out there defending us 
because if they weren't defending us there, 
in my judgment, many more hundreds of 
thousands would have to be defending us 
nearer home. 

They are giving a good account of them- 
selves. When I explained to them why I had 
to ask them to go back the second time, the 
82nd Airborne, the Marines to go back, some 
of them the third and fourth times, I tried 
to make it as simple as I could. 

I said, “There is no human in the world 
that wants peace any more than your 
President.” 

Nearly every man and woman in the Uni- 
ted States wants peace, just like I think 
nearly every man and woman would like to 
be worth a million dollars—but wanting it 
and getting it are two different things. 

On more than 30 occasions, neutral na- 
tions, or mediators or would-be negotiators, 
have made proposals that the United States 
has accepted and in each and every instance 
the other side has turned down. 

We have said to the enemy that we seek 
nothing in Vietnam except for the people 
of South Vietnam to have the right to de- 
termine their government by self-determina- 
tion and not have it imposed upon them 
from the outside. 

Mr. Ho Chi Minh is determined to impose 
it upon them from the outside. The South 
Vietnamese have an elected President, an 
elected Vice President, an elected Senate 
and an elected House—in a constitutional 
election. 

But Mr. Ho Chi Minh, who has never been 
elected to anything in his life, has deter- 
mined that his might will make right and 
that he can take that little country. We are 
pledged to them. It is not a commitment that 
I made, but a commitment that the United 
States made. That is a pretty big commit- 
ment—the United States’ promise—that in 
1954 “in the face of common danger” we 
will respond to your need. 

So we are responding. Until he is willing 
to leave his neighbor alone, we are going to 
be there defending that neighbor. 

There are some people who think there are 
better courses. There are some people who 
think you can have peace. I am ready and in 
the market for their proposals tomorrow 
morning. 

I examine every suggestion that comes to 
me. The best-trained minds of this nation 
do the same thing. 

I asked the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense only yesterday to take 
Senator X's speech, and take Senator s 
television appearance, and take Senator Z's 
statement, and take General so and so and 
analyze them all to see if there is any alter- 
native plan they have that we could profit 
from. 

The President of the United States—not 
because it is me—any President has the best- 
trained men who West Point and other acad- 
emies can turn out to lead our armies, They 
are not Johnson City boys. They are the best 
that our military academies can turn out. 

Mr. Rayburn said one time about George 
Marshall, he said to General Marshall when 
he wanted him to go look at the atomic bomb 
project that Marshall wanted $2 billion and 
he couldn't tell him what he wanted it for, 
“If we can beat the Germans to it, we will 
win the war, and if we don’t we will lose it. I 
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want you to appropriate $2 billion. I can’t 
tell you what it is for. I can’t put it in 
writing.” 

Mr. Rayburn said, “Well, I am going to give 
you the $2 billion. If the Germans beat us to 
it, why, I will have to resign because I will be 
defeated. But if you tell me you need it and 
you have got to have it, I am going to give it 
to you because if you don’t know more about 
this war than I do, we have wasted a heck 
of a lot of money on West Point all of these 
years.” 

We have the most competent generals and 
we have the most skilled diplomats—and the 
general doesn’t like to die or doesn’t like to 
fight any more than you do. He is just as 
afraid of death as you are. 

Secretary Rusk wants peace more than 
anybody, even maybe a little bit more than 
I do, because he has been working for it all 
through the Korean episode. He is a Georgia 
boy who is a Rhodes scholar, who is head 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, who gave up 
dozens of thousands of dollars a year to 
come down and take the brutal treatment 
that always comes to any public servant who 
serves as Secretary of State. 

But he is there tonight and working all 
day Sundays trying to find some way to do 
it. If there is a way, we are going to find it. 

But in the mean time, we are going to 
support those men out there. We are going 
to try to find peace with honor. We are not 
going to be Quisling’s and we are not going 
to be appeasers, and we are not going to 
cut and run. 

At the same time we are going to do all 
we can to avoid a wider war. We are not 
going to fight the war that Asians ought to 
fight for themselves. The South Vietnamese 
are drafting this month all their 19-year- 
olds. In June, they will get their 18-year- 
olds, Our average draftee is 20.4 years old. 

If we had drafted as many men according 
to our population as they have drafted in- 
stead of our having a little over 3 million in 
our Service, we would have 9 million. 

If we had lost as many men according to 
our population as the South Vietnamese 
have lost—you hear all of these ugly things 
about it—it wouldn't be 19 thousand it would 
be hundreds of thousands. 

The South Vietnamese have much to be 
desired. I don’t think you can compare the 
American people to any other people and 
certainly not to the people of Southeast Asia. 
They die at 35 or 40 years of age. Their an- 
nual per capita income is less than $100 a 
year. 

You cannot expect and you cannot get as 
much from them as you can get from that 
Marine whose baby boy was born yesterday 
morning. They have their weaknesses. Cer- 
tainly, they have corruption and we also 
have it in Boston, in New York, in Washing- 
ton and in Johnson City. 

Somebody is stealing something in Beau- 
mont right now. Of course, they have their 
inefficiencies. You change officers every now 
and then because you think the one you 
had is not efficient. 

We are doing our best to get them to be 
as free from corruption as is possible. We 
are doing our best to get as much efficiency 
in that government as we can get, just like 
the way I try to improve on my wife’s ways 
or life. 

She is constantly working on me. But I 
don't think that it behooves either of us to 
come out here and say to the world that 
“Lady Bird is no good” and for her to say 
that her husband is no good, and that he is 
corrupt, inefficient and incompetent. 

We cannot win a war that way and we 
cannot win an election that way. 

When you hear these people going over all 
those things, you just have to ask yourself, 
“What good is going to come from that kind 
of talk?” They are our allies. We want to 
improve them, “Is that talk really improv- 
ing them?” 
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I said to Ambassador Bunker and General 
Westmoreland when I talked to them one 
time several months ago to see if they could 
not stretch just a little bit to meet some of 
this criticism in this country by improving 
the situation there—they said to me, “We 
are just going to push it just for all we 
can, but remember, Mr. President, and never 
lose sight of it: there is a great danger that 
if we push it to the breaking point, we will 
wind up with worse than we have.“ 

So during these perilous times, I think 
that you all should know that we are not 
seeking grandiose gains. We do not covet 
anybody’s territory. We do believe that if 
Hitler starts marching across the face of 
Europe that we ought not wait until the last 
minute to let him know that might doesn’t 
make right. 

If Communist nations in Southeast Asia 
start invading their neighbors that we have 
a treaty with and a solemn obligation and 
contract with, we have got to let them 
know that might doesn’t make right. We are 
doing that. 

So I just ask you to try to remember that 
your leaders are just as concerned with the 
frustrations, tribulations, and the problems 
today as you are. They are just trying to do 
as much as they know how about it. 

I hope that any help you can give us, you 
will give us, any strength you can lend us, 
you will lend us, and any prayers that you 
can extend to us, will be extended because 
I believe that in the end right will prevail. I 
know we are right. 

Thank you, and good night. 


REPUBLICAN CONVERSION 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today marks a milestone in congres- 
sional education. We have heard and 
seen that men in public life who have 
had awesome burdens thrust upon them 
have occasionally risen to meet the chal- 
lenge of their new responsibilities. But 
this is totally inadequate to explain to- 
day’s remarkable events. They bear a 
closer relationship to Paul on the road 
to Damascus. Nothing short of divine 
intervention can begin to explain the 
conversion which took place this morn- 
ing. I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the appar- 
ently authoritative story that eight of 
my Republican colleagues who seldom 
miss an opportunity to make deep cuts 
in programs designed to benefit the poor 
now realize the error of their ways and 
are urging the President to spend even 
more money on programs for the disad- 
vantaged. 

As a practical man I know I should 
welcome these converts into the fold. 
Those of us on the other side of the aisle 
who have fought for years to fund these 
programs to the fullest extent possible 
can use their help; but I must confess 
to some skepticism. If the past votes of 
these Republicans are any indication of 
the intensity of their dedication, their 
new concern will be fleeting indeed. 

These Republicans now tell us that 
they would have the President spent $500 
million more for job programs for the 
hard-core unemployed, yet when the pov- 
erty bill was on the floor last November 
they proposed and supported a move to 
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cut by more than $450 million that sec- 
tion of the bill dealing with job programs. 

These same men who now want to 
spend $250 million for housing for the 
disadvantaged have supported every at- 
tempt that has been made to slash funds 
for the desperately needed model cities 
and rent supplement programs, and have 
succeeded in reducing the size of these 
programs to roughly one-third of the 
amounts authorized by the Congress. 

When the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments were before the House, just 
4 months ago, one of the gentlemen who 
participated in this morning’s turnabout 
was the author of an amendment which 
would have sliced $660 million from the 
bill’s authorization. 

And when a motion to recommit the 
bill at a figure $460 million less than that 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Education and Labor, it was supported 
by all of these new converts save one. 

Mr. Speaker, much as I wish it were 
not so, this latest bit of Republican 
rhetoric has an unmistakably hollow ring 
to it. I am reminded of the words of the 
great American philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who once wrote: 

Do not say things. What you are stands 
over you the while, and thunders so that I 
cannot hear what you say to the contrary. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE POVERTY 
PROGRAM 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of this House will remem- 
ber that last November, after lengthy 
discussion and debate, we adopted a 
major change in title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. The entire purpose of 
this change was to encourage elected 
officials in our Nation’s States, cities, 
and counties to accept responsibility for 
community action programs. Only in 
specific instances where the elected offi- 
cials were unwilling or unable to accept 
this responsibility was the Director of 
OEO to designate a public or private 
nonprofit agency or organization as the 
CAA. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has recently issued guidelines which I 
feel violate the intent of Congress. This 
is done in two ways: First, by a state- 
ment of intent to not recognize a State 
as a community action agency except in 
“exceptional circumstances,” and sec- 
ond, by an obvious attempt to discour- 
age political jurisdictions from becom- 
ing community action agencies them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, two national associa- 
tions, the National Association of Coun- 
ties and the National League of Cities, 
supported the amendments to title II 
passed by the Congress last year, be- 
cause of their firm belief that elected 
Officials should be encouraged to assume 
more responsibility in the administra- 
tion of the poverty program. The fol- 
lowing letters indicate the great con- 
cern that these associations have that 
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the congressional intent of last year’s 
amendments is not being followed: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1968. 
Hon, R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sarce: We felt that it would be help- 
ful if we would further commit to writing 
our comments on the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity’s current efforts to implement the 
1967 Amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

At the outset, I want to say that we feel 
that these amendments offer the Office of 
Economic Opportunity an excellent chance 
to improve the program vastly and in so 
doing, to enlist a much larger segment of 
support. Unfortunately we feel that, unless 
certain changes are made in the current im- 
plementation effort, this opportunity will be 
lost. 

We feel that the problem is twofold; 1. the 
regulations and 2. the attitude and approach 
being demonstrated by a large segment of 
OEO personnel as evidenced by press releases, 
public pronouncements and reports from the 
field. 

From all indication, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity would prefer to continue the 
programs as they are presently operating 
rather than having political subdivisions 
constitute themselves as Community Action 
Agencies, We feel that OEO's attitude should 
be just the opposite. Instead of merely giv- 
ing local officials the option as to what 
character an agency should take, the 
amendments actually urge them to assume 
responsibility for the Community Action 
Agency themselves. 

One example of how the regulations are 
tilted to favor existing agencies is the popu- 
lation requirement for any new Community 
Action Agency as contrasted with no popula- 
tion requirement for the continuation of 
existing ones. 

A second example is OEO’s interpretation 
of the requirement that a Community Action 
Agency have the authority to contract with 
public and private nonprofit agencies and 
organizations. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has stated that this power must in- 
clude the ability to contract with churches. 
In view of the fact that many state consti- 
tutions have some reference to separation of 
church and state, the impression has been 
given that this limiting factor alone will 
preclude local governments in many states 
from assuming the Community Action 
Agency responsibility. Press reports on this 
fact, attributed to OEO officials, have indi- 
cated that in at least 20 states, local gov- 
ernments would be precluded from consti- 
tuting themselves as a Community Action 
Agency as a result of the church requirement. 

In view of the thrust of the 1967 Amend- 
ments urging local governments to assume 
the responsibility of Community Action 
Agencies, we find it inconceivable to think 
Congress would have intended any require- 
ment automatically to exclude local govern- 
ments in 20 states from being able to con- 
stitute themselves as a Community Action 
Agency. We feel certain if they had expected 
such an interpretation on the part of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, churches 
would have specifically been excluded from 
the requirement. A proper interpretation 
would be that a Community Action Agency 
must have broad contractual powers, not the 
power to contract with every public and 
private nonprofit organization. If the Office 
of Economic Opportunity persists in the 
church requirement, it should be made clear 
that OEO will help formulate legal arrange- 
ments to accommodate constitutional restric- 
tions as well as any other difficulties, legal 
or otherwise, a local government may en- 
counter in constituting itself as a Commu- 
nity Action Agency. 
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We received word from one of our state 
associations that regional OEO officials were 
stating that local governments would receive 
a lower priority when it came to funding than 
would existing agencies which were contin- 
ued. Such information, accurate or not, 
further discourages local officials from ac- 
cepting this new responsibility and should 
be quickly disputed by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

We received a copy of a letter written by 
the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
County of Los Angeles wherein he observes 
that “if it were the intent of the Office of 
Economic Opportuntiy to interpret the Green 
Amendment in such a way as to make it im- 
possible for a county to designate itself as 
a Community Action Agency, they have been 
eminently successful.” This charge is par- 
ticularly distressing in that Los Angeles 
County is one of the most sophisticated, 
especially in regard to its personnel, and has 
possibly the broadest home rule powers of 
any county in the entire country. 

Where a political subdivision does con- 
stitute itself as a Community Action Agency, 
the regulation should be such to encourage 
a cooperative and harmonious relationship 
between the Community Action Agency and 
the Tripartite Administrative Board, Two of 
the regulations will act to create friction in 
this area. I specifically refer to Part B(2) (c) 
Powers of the Administrative Board. We in- 
terpret this regulation to imply that those 
powers not being exercised by the governing 
officials may be unilaterally assumed by the 
Administrative Board. This interpretation is 
also shared in some quarters of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. However, we main- 
tain that the only powers that can be as- 
sumed by the Administrative Board are those 
which have been specifically delegated to the 
Board by the governing officials. The regula- 
tions should clearly state this fact. 

The second disruptive regulation is Part 
B(2) (e) (iv) which relates to Administrative 
Boards having their own staff. In our view 
the Administrative Board should have com- 
plete access to all Community Action Agency 
personnel, To have their own staff would be 
dilatorious and would allow potential rivalry 
between the staffs of the governing officials 
and the Administrative Board. We think a 
more appropriate solution is for the agency 
to make available to the Administrative 
Board regular employees of the agency either 
on a part-time ad hoc or a full-time basis. 

We also take the strongest possible op- 
position to the interpretation being given 
to the “opting out” amendment. We dis- 
cussed this in some detail with OEO repre- 
sentatives, including Mr. Harding and sub- 
sequently discussed the same question with 
Representative Hawkins, author of the 
amendment. Based on our initial discussion, 
Mr. Hawkins is in agreement with our posi- 
tion. It is our understanding that he will be 
in contact with your General Counsel’s office 
to further consider this question. 

As a last point, we feel that the time sched- 
ule imposed fails to give many local govern- 
ments an opportunity to consider the sit- 
uation adequately. We are urging every 
county to indicate its intention to constitute 
itself as a Community Action Agency by 
the March 15 deadline in view of the fact 
that they can, until May 15, reverse their 
decision and designate a public or private 
nonprofit agency as the Community Action 
Agency. 

In closing I want to stress that these 
criticisms are given as a constructive effort 
to insure the effectiveness of the new pro- 
gram. Increased responsibility on the part 
of local government, as provided for by the 
Green Amendment, we feel offers the best 
hope of success. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1968. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: Prior to the enactment 
of the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1967, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
had not gone far toward recognizing the 
role of public officials in community action 
programs, even though the National League 
of Cities and others encouraged that com- 
munity action agency  re-certifications 
should depend on showing an effective rela- 
tionship with local officials. Congress has 
now provided that local elected officials must 
be involved in community action programs. 

The guidelines written to implement the 
new law appear to us to be extremely pro- 
tective of the existing independent CAA 
arrangement. Under the law public officials 
have the means by which they can become 
involved in community action programs, but 
the guidelines are not neutral on the public- 
private question: they favor the private ap- 
proach, We would be interested in having the 
OEO staff justify their approach and give 
their rationale in an official statement to 
which we could respond. 

Of primary concern to us are the pro- 
visions in the guidelines which cover “opting 
out” and the composition of the local of- 
ficials’ segment of a community action 
board. While we recognize that most cities 
over 50,000 already have CAAs and thus 
technically would not be affected by the 
250,000 population requirement for new city 
CAAs, many cities below 250,000 are served 
by CAAs which cover other political jurisdic- 
tions as well. One example which has been 
brought to our attention involves a multi- 
county CAA in which almost 75 per cent of 
the population of the total area lives inside 
the boundaries of a city. The guidelines are 
not clear in this type of situation whether 
the responsible public body is the city or a 
county. If a county, or several counties act- 
ing together, is responsible, it can exercise 
a decision without any city representation 
on the CAA board which will affect the city 
population in a manner which may be in- 
consistent with the city’s overall human 
resource development policy. 

The guidelines should establish a means 
whereby each political jurisdiction involved 
in a multi-jurisdiction CAA would be as- 
sured of representation on the CAA board. 
We suggest that each jurisdiction should 
have an opportunity to have representation 
proportional to its share of the area’s total 
population or to its share of the 20 per cent 
local contribution. The way the guidelines 
are written could lead to inequitable con- 
sequences, and possible revisions should be 
explored. 

The National League of Cities has sup- 
ported the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and its programs from the earliest discus- 
sions about its creation. We continue to sup- 
port OEO. We have constantly demanded, 
however, that local officials be allowed to 
participate in a meaningful way in the pro- 
gram. The law now provides one means to 
achieve this end. It should not be frustrated 
by administrative action. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN E. PRITCHARD, Jr., 
Assistant Executive Director. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place two items in the Recorp which are 
a further indication that the OEO guide- 
lines do not help in implementing con- 
gressional intent. One is a memorandum 
from the office of the Governor of 
Oregon; the other is a resolution passed 
last week by the National Council of 
State Office of Economic Opportunity 
Regional Director which met concur- 
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rently with the National Governors Con- 
ference: 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE OFFICE OF THE 
GovERNOR OF OREGON, JANUARY 1968 


It is obvious that OEO is consistently 
maintaining their basic philosophical orien- 
tation of direct federal-local relations. One 
example, which reflects the general tenor, 
is found in “Overall CAP Mission and 
Strategy,” page 13 of the discussion on Sec- 
tion 241, Commenting on the mandate to 
reduce out-migration from rural areas and 
its relation to national impact programs, the 
draft states that the... national impact 
programs may have to be created to operate 

. . across state boundaries.” However, states 
are not even mentioned as a possible mech- 
anism for effecting implementation in this 
area. Suffice it to say that if states are to 
increase their role, the issue must be strongly 
forced and put in the context of improving 
programming for the poor. 

I find it interesting that such extreme 
emphasis is placed on the right to “opt-out.” 
It is clear that OEO is banking on local 
county or city governments designating 
existing CAA’s to be the CAA under the new 
law. The reasoning for this rests on the 
principle of involvement of low-income peo- 
ple. Supposedly the only structure which 
can accomplish this end is a local autono- 
mous CAA. Parenthetically, let me say at 
times it seems that involvement has become 
an end, where in fact it is only a means to 
the end of better programs for the poor. 
There is no reason why either a state CAA, 
properly constructed, or greater state in- 
volvement cannot achieve involvement of 
the poor in the decision making process, In 
fact, I have appointed, and will continue 
to do so, poor people to state board, commis- 
sions, and advisory groups, all of which have 
considerable impact on decisions in the state. 
Since most CAA's have little influence on 
public policy making, I wonder if the poor 
might often be involved in less than mean- 
ingful decisions, in terms of broad, long- 
range effectiveness. There is a two-way street 
here that has been ignored. While the poor 
must be involved in the governmental proc- 
ess, the government must also become in- 
volved with the poor. This may sound tauto- 
logical, but don’t think it is. Since many 
of the services which are needed by the poor 
are provided by state agencies, it seems fool- 
ish to bypass and ignore the state. The up- 
shot of this policy is that the state cannot 
become truly involved with the poor to 
pursue a successful resolution for the poverty 
problem. 

Section 201(a) [of the Act] states as its 
basic purpose “to stimulate a better focusing 
of all available local, state, private, and fed- 
eral resources upon the goal of enabling low- 
income families and low-income individ- 
uals ... to attain the skills, knowledge, and 
motivation and secure the opportunities 
needed for them to become fully self-suffi- 
cient.” It is my feeling that the state is the 
pivotal point in this matrix of resources, 
especially in those states which aer predomi- 
nantly rural. In this case the state has the 
resources and expertise to latch on to federal 
programs (in fact, many of the federal grants 
must be applied for by a state agency), to 
mobilize its own resources and to mix them 
with those resources on the local level, Re- 
alistically, it is virtually impossible for a 
number of autonomous units operating in a 
variety of ways to make a real impact in 
mobilizing federal and state resources. How- 
ever, this chimera is constantly adhered to 
by OEO. Likewise, we must recognize what 
is happening in the private sector. To assume 
that local units can mobilize private indus- 
try is to miss entirely the direction which 
private enterprise is taking. It is the large 
corporations which are predominant and 
have the resources for training and employ- 
ment of poor people. States are already in 
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the business of working with the corpora- 
tions and are a logical unit to mobilize them. 
Therefore, it is time that OEO recognize the 
state is a prime unit for alleviating poverty 
and not just a bastard child of the federal 
system. 

The question that arises on the right to 
“opt out” is: can a community “opt out” if 
it does not submit a proposal? With the 
right to “opt out” is the responsibility for 
operating a quality progarm. This is implied 
on page 3 of the Draft dealing with Sections 
210 and 211. However, the issue is fuzzed on 
page 7 #2 with the sentence beginning “Not 
every subdivision...” The responsibility 
factor is again deleted on page 8, in the 
definition of “opting out.” I suspect that 
this is a neat ploy by OEO. If the policies are 
constructed so that “opting out” is possible 
to the extent of having no program, then 
OEO may designate an organization of its 
own choosing to be the CAA in that area. 
OEO should explore all possibilities of public 
sponsorship before that action is taken. 
Finally, Part C which deals specifically with 
“opting out” appears to say that no responsi- 
bility (as defined above) is included in the 
decision. 

Page 13 of the Draft for Section 210 and 
211 states that States’ applications will be 
acceptable if the area is. . extremely 
sparsely populated ... and (b) other spe- 
cial circumstances make it clear that State 
sponsorship will better serve the purposes of 
the local community action program 
Two observations are in order. Page 11, on the 
criteria for state sponsorship states the area 
must be “. . . predominantly rural...” not 
extremely sparsely populated. Further what 
does “extremely sparsely mean? Second, what 
are the “other special circumstances?” My 
opinion is that circumstances should be 
made singular and it should be defined as a 
more quality program, 

The 15 percent limitation on administra- 
tion of Title II programs could cause severe 
problems with existing CAA’s with small 
funding levels. Of course, this all hinges on 
the definition of “administering.” This is a 
critical amendment and the implications 
should be clearly spelled out to the political 
subdivisions before they begin planning, It is 
obvious that larger CAA’s will need to be 
formed and, because of this, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the state's role. 
In the Draft discussion of this section, OEO 
talks about “funding at meaningful levels.” 
(page 14). We definitely need a definition of 
this phrase. 

The delegation of powers to an administer- 
ing board by the public officials should not 
be subject “. . . to OEO review and final 
concurrence” as stated on page 32. As long as 
the delegation meets the minimal require- 
ments any action over and above this should 
be the sole prerogative of the public officials. 

Apropos the matter of administering 
boards, page 33 # 3 states that the boards are 
responsible for the “. . . elaboration, super- 
vision, and enforcement ...of all such 
[OEO] policies and rules.” They could be, 
but should be subject to the review and di- 
rection of the public officials. This p. 33 
policy seems to be in direct contradiction 
to the “Green Amendment” in that it begins 
to set up another autonomous unit outside 
of the public agency. The direction of the 
Green Amendment is to make the public 
officials responsible for the total program 
and this policy abrogates this to some 
extent. 

Related to this is the next policy (#4) 
which states that the administering board 
shall have the right of “Selection of its own 
officers, executive committee . . and other 
committees and (where approved by OEO 
and provided for in the budget) its own staff 
to assist the board (emphasis added). This 
absolutely cannot be a minimum power of 
the administering board. If the public agency 
wishes to give this to the board, that is an- 
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other story, but it must be at the discretion 
of that agency. 

On page 34, paragraph two, the policy 
statement is made that “. . . the administer- 
ing board may communicate directly with 
OEO at any time concerning similar matters 
[major decisions by the governing board] 
of current importance.” Again this should be 
done only with the knowledge of the public 
officials. 

We must be careful that our actions are 
not interpreted as an attitude of secrecy 
about the program. The concern in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs is that through these pol- 
icies OEO is attempting to give as little au- 
thority and responsibility to the public 
agency as possible. This is not the intent of 
Congress and if this direction is continued 
OEO will be in more trouble with Congress 
than this year. 

In the paper on “CAP Mission and Strat- 
egy” a requirement is stated that poor people 
must be paid allowances for attendance at 
board meetings. I would argue with this flat 
ruling. Certainly they should be reimbursed 
for necessary expenses while at a meeting, 
e.g, transportation, babysitting, etc. The 
question as to whether allowances should be 
paid for attendance should be up to the poor 
and voted on by them. Again, I assume the 
reason for the mandatory requirement is 
OkoO's assumption that public officials will 
not allow this to be paid unless OEO requires 
it. 

Probably the most meaty policy paper is 
the one dealing with the economic thrust 
the CAA’s must develop, especially in rural 
areas. I need not belabor the point made 
earlier in the letter, concerning the futility 
of small CAA’s in this area. I think it is 
significant, though, that the writer also 
pointed out that rural CAA’s will have ex- 
treme difficulty being successful with this 
task. Again, I reiterate, OEO should look to 
the state as the logical focal point. 

Finally, on page 7 of “Funding of Eligible 
Community Action Activities. the fol- 
lowing is stated: “The new legislation gives 
@ much stronger mandate to CAAs as the 
vehicle in the community for coordinating a 
wide variety of programs of local public and 
private agencies and offices, State govern- 
ments, and other Federal agencies in addi- 
tion to OEO.” Congress cannot require states 
to coordinate with local CAA’s, especially if 
they are private non-profit, and I am sure 
Congress would not do so. However, OEO likes 
to imply that the CAA is the prime mover 
and coordinator with which all must cooper- 
ate. What Congress is really saying is that to 
accomplish the goals set up by it, coordina- 
tion must be accomplished. It follows then, 
that the CAA must have the authority and 
capability to do this, and I would say that 
the state, especially in rural areas, is the 
place where this could be accomplished. 

I have now come full circle, which brings 
me back to the major theme in this letter. 
OEO cannot continue to ignore the State if it 
is to find a resolution to the problems of pov- 
erty. If it is seriously concerned with allevi- 
ating the problem, which I think it is, then 
it must adhere to its statement of the utili- 
zation of all available resources. Further, it 
must recognize a fact of life that Congress 
has changed the Act substantially and pro- 
ceed accordingly or else the recent so-called 
victory in the passage of the bill will indeed 
be Pyrrhic. 


RESOLUTION 


The National Council of State Office of 
Economic Opportunity Regional Directors 
met on February 29, 1968, and respectively 
request that the National Governors’ Con- 
ference accept the following recommenda- 
tions: 

Public Law 90-222 as passed by the 90th 
Congress has been improperly interpreted by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. It is 
our conviction that the intent of Congress 
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was to give the States a priority role in the 
conduct of programs implemented under the 
1967 Amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Governors have the responsibility for total 
State planning and resources, therefore, must 
be involved with the disbursement of funds 
allocated to their States. It is felt that the 
funds are not allocated to the States on an 
equitable basis. 

Submitted by: Elbert Jean, Tennessee, 
Chairman Region III; Jack Sable, New York, 
Region I; Daniel J. McKenny, Delaware, Re- 
gion II; William R. Ford, Michigan, Region 
IV; Glen Jermstad, Arkansas, Region V; S. R. 
Martinez, Colorado, Region VI; Clyde Math- 
ews, Nevada, Region VII. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 5, the direc- 
tor of the National Governors Confer- 
ence, Charles A. Byrley, notified the OEO 
in writing of the comments made by the 
State Governors on the draft copy of the 
OEO guidelines circulated for discussion 
just 2 weeks previous. Mr. Byrley’s 
memorandum to OEO stated: 

OEO MEMO ON SECTIONS 201 AND 211 

State comments on 68-1 were very de- 
tailed and highly critical with very few posi- 
tive reactions. Many of the comments were 
based on what OEO did not say in the guide- 
lines, rather than what they did say. The 
most persistent criticism was the almost 
total lack of references to the role of the 
state in the guidelines. This in turn led most 
state officials to comment that OEO seems to 
be doing business as usual with little regard 
for the “real” mandate of 1967 amendments 
which were to bring all OEO programs into 
full cooperation with the resources and insti- 
tutions of state and local governments, 

In this regard, it is strongly recommended 
that OEO prepare a specific set of guidelines 
on the role of the state in OEO programs in 
light of the 1967 amendments. These guide- 
lines should give the state flexibility in de- 
veloping new institutions for the coordina- 
tion, planning, programming, and evaluation 
of all available federal, state, and local re- 
sources for a jointly sponsored war on pov- 
erty. Specific policies need to be developed 
on the possible combinations of OEO, EDA, 
HUD, HEW, and Agriculture Department re- 
sources for a package of programs. The states 
are convinced that this is absolutely essen- 
tial to any long-range progress in solving the 
problems of rural America. This recommen- 
dation was also presented by the President’s 
Commission on Rural Poverty. 


Mr. Speaker, although in preparing 
its final printing of the community ac- 
tion guidelines, Organizing Communi- 
ties for Action,” OEO did respond to some 
additional specific comments made by 
the National Governors Conference, it 
did not respond to the important recom- 
mendation that the guidelines include 
full consideration of the role of the State 
in OEO programs. 

In spite of this exceptional discourage- 
ment, there is evidence that States wish 
to accept the responsibility intended by 
Congress. Following is a copy of a letter 
from the Governor of Arizona so indi- 
cating: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE HOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., February 13, 1968. 
Mr. LAURENCE P, HORAN, 
Regional Director, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dran Mr. Horan: Pursuant to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 
and to the Arizona Revised Statute 41-101.01, 
in order to make maximum use of the fed- 
eral funds referred to therein, and all re- 
sources available within our State for this 
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purpose; and to more effectively and eco- 
nomically implement Community Action and 
other War on Poverty Programs, I hereby 
give notice that as Governor of the State of 
Arizona, I have designated this office as the 
Community Action Agency for the State. 

This notice is given in accordance with 
the schedule of dates specified by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The details of the 
plan which the State of Arizona shall sub- 
mit to O.E.O. are now being developed. 

I therefore, respectfully request that on all 
further visits made to this state by members 
of your staff, on matters relating to com- 
munity action programming, structure, or 
funding, notice of said visit be given to this 
office or to our State Technical Assistance 
Office. Such visits should be made jointly 
by Regional and the STA in order that proper 
coordination shall take place in light of 
the new proposed plan. 

There will be need for close cooperation 
and communications as we move into the 
various phases of an orderly transition. I 
sincerely solicit your advice and counsel as 
I also extend to you my full cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 


And lastly, Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recor a copy of a letter 
from the Texas Governor’s office to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The dif- 
ficulties described in this letter with an 
agency which persists in operating like 
an independent government prove the 
folly of Congress if it permits OEO to by- 
pass the language written into title II. 
The letter follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Austin, Tez., February 26, 1968. 

Mr. THEODORE M. BERRY, 

Director, Community Action Program, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Washington, 
D.G. 

Dear Mn. Berry: I appreciate the informa- 
tion copy of your grant number CG-8153 
A/O to Corpus Christi Jobs for Progress, Inc., 
to conduct migrant education and training 
in the Corpus Christi area. We have con- 
ducted a study of this package, and I feel 
compelled to bring certain questions to your 
attention. 

Our first concern is that the services pro- 
vided under this plan closely duplicate those 
currently being provided throughout South 
Texas by this office, through the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency, but at approximately three 
times the cost per enrollee of the state oper- 
ated project. The immediate result, since our 
proposal was drastically reduced, is to deprive 
approximately 120 migrants of much needed 
education, counseling and job placement. 

The second basic question would concern 
the advisability of superimposing this project 
squarely on top of those projects being oper- 
ated by this office in the same geographic 
area, and without any consultation with this 
Office, the area Community Action Agency, 
employment security, or local education 
agencies. This can only result in confusion 
and friction at the local level, reduced utili- 
zation of the tax dollar, and in my judgment, 
cannot even be justified as a demonstration, 
since the similar privately operated project in 
Mathis, only a few miles away, has already 
demonstrated that some success can be 
achieved, but at a higher cost and with the 
result of further alienating the migrant from 
the public institutions that can draw him 
into the larger society. 

I realize that this grant has already been 
made, and that there is no way to reclaim 
these much needed dollars. However, I am 
concerned as to whether there will be a con- 
tinued siphoning of funds from the state 
project into these new duplicative experi- 
mental projects such as the one in Beaumont 
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where no migrants reside and labor is at a 
premium. 

In developing our state migrant plan for 
this year, which also involves a massive ef- 
fort by the Texas Employment Commission, 
and includes such promising features as the 
Ling-Temco-Vaught migrant employment 
project, we consulted closely with Mr, Tom 
Karter, head of your migrant division. He 
assured us that our basic program had met 
all tests, and that this was the year to “go 
all out” in numbers of enrollees, develop- 
ment of training programs, and jobs. Now, 
a few months later, Mr. Karter is gone, our 
project funding has been cut drastically in 
order to fund these new projects that meet 
few criteria of the state plan, and we have 
been recently advised by your staff that we 
should consider returning to the old line 
of thinking of developing self-contained 
“soup to nuts” projects that do not require 
coordination with other state and federal 
programs or private industry plans. 

I believe you will agree that this places 
this office in the extremely difficult position 
of having to forge ahead on the larger and 
proven plan, with no assurances of OEO 
backing, or to draw back in mid-stream and 
plot a course for a more limited goal. If 
there has been such a change in official 
OEO policy, I hope you will see fit to advise 
Governor Connally and the state agency 
heads he has charged with this responsi- 
bility. In his letter of September 13, 1967 
to Mr. Shriver, Governor Connally expressed 
these same concerns and to my knowledge 
he has received no reply to this letter. 

We stand ready to fulfill and expand our 
agreement with your agency, but must have 
your thinking if continued progress is to 
be made, 

Sincerely, 
B. G, ALLEN, 
Director. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined a number of my colleagues 
in introducing the Selective Service Act 
of 1968. This measure was introduced in 
the other body last week by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
several of his colleagues, including the 
distinguished gentleman from my State 
of Minnesota, Senator MONDALE. 

It is my hope that hearings will be 
held promptly on this proposal and that 
Congress will enact it this session. A 
major overhaul of our Selective Service 
System has been overdue for a long time. 
The law as it stands is full of inequities 
that should be corrected. Following are 
some of the key changes called for in my 
bill: 

First. The order of induction would 
be determined by random selection—by 
some form of lottery system to be decided 
by the President. 

Second. The youngest qualified men, 
the 19-year-olds, would be drafted first, 
instead of the oldest, the 26-year-olds, as 
at present. 

Third. College students—and students 
in business and junior colleges and in 
apprentice and vocational courses—could 
obtain deferments for as long as 4 years. 
But at the end of their deferment, 
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they would become eligible for the draft 
on the same basis as 19-year-olds. Their 
deferment could not extend beyond the 
draft eligibility limit of 26 years. 

Fourth. National standards would be 
mandatory for interpretation of draft 
laws. 

Fifth. Occupational deferments would 
be discontinued, except when the Presi- 
dent declared that deferments for par- 
ticular skills and occupations were 
warranted on a uniform national basis. 

Sixth. A study would be made of the 
feasibility of schools offering special 
training for volunteers who did not meet 
induction standards. 

Seventh, A study would be made of the 
feasibility of an all-volunteer army. 

Eighth. A study would be made of the 
feasibility of a National Service Corps 
in which young people could fulfill their 
obligation through nonmilitary service. 

Ninth. Use of the draft to punish pro- 
testers would be prohibited. 

Tenth. The Selective Service System 
would be reorganized in accordance with 
last year’s recommendations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service appointed by President Johnson. 

These are not, by any means, all of the 
important changes proposed in our draft 
laws, Mr. Speaker. I urge every Member 
of the House to give careful considera- 
tion to all the proposed changes in this 
bill. After the bill has been thoroughly 
studied, I am reasonably confident that 
a majority of the Members of Congress 
will, in fairness to our young men and 
in recognition of the necessity to better 
meet our Nation’s military manpower 
needs, support the suggested revisions. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL BAR- 
GAINING ACT 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
Congress has an opportunity this year 
to enact legislation to eliminate many 
of the problems now facing rural Amer- 
ica in general and the small family size 
farm in particular. Last week the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress to consider sev- 
eral important farm legislation proposals 
including: Permanent extension of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965—the 
4-year feed grain bill; continuation of 
the food-for-freedom program; creation 
of a reserve of agricultural products to 
protect the farmer against falling prices 
and the consumer against food scarcity; 
new bargaining authority for farmers; 
stronger regulatory programs to protect 
farmers against fraud in the market- 
place; and an all-out effort to increase 
jobs and improve housing in rural 
America. 

Last Thursday I introduced the Na- 
tional Agricultural Bargaining Act in the 
House. This legislation, which proposes 
to establish a national collective bargain- 
ing system for determining fair farm 
prices, has been introduced with bipar- 
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tisan support in the Senate by Senators 
MONDALE, BURDICK, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, 
MCGOVERN, MANSFIELD, METCALF, NEL- 
SON, PROXMIRE, and Younc of North Da- 
kota. Although I was the first to intro- 
duce this legislation in the House, I am 
hopeful I will be joined by many of my 
colleagues of both parties in support of 
this important measure in the days 
ahead. 

The Bargaining Act would have the 
following provisions: 

First. To let producers decide when a 
commodity price is too low and when 
bargaining action is needed. 

Second. To let producers decide with 
a commoditywide referendum if they 
want a bargaining committee for a par- 
ticular commodity. 

Third. To let producers decide who 
will represent them on a bargaining 
committee. 

Fourth. To provide expanded author- 
ity for producers to strengthen prices 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreements Act of 1937. 

Fifth. To provide penalties to be im- 
posed upon those who conspire to in- 
timidate, discriminate against or other- 
wise coerce producers in their efforts to 
increase prices and to strengthen market 
power. 

All who are familiar with the situation 
in rural America today know that farm 
families do not have the power to bar- 
gain effectively for a fair return for their 
production. I believe it is imperative that 
the Congress act now to give our farm- 
ers the bargaining muscle they must 
have. The current cost-price squeeze 
should prove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that our farmers cannot rely on the gen- 
erosity of processors and consumers. 

Some are calling for an end to our im- 
portant farm programs, but I read the 
mail in my office each morning and I 
do not believe they are speaking for our 
farmers. I intend to do all I can to fight 
for passage of the Bargaining Act and 
other equally important farm bills and 
I hope the Members of this body—on 
both sides of the aisle—will join in this 
fight to help our farm population. 


FARM LEADER KILLED 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, a tragic au- 
tomobile accident February 3 took the 
life of Leonard Kenfield, president of the 
Montana Farmers Union. Those of us 
who knew and admired Leonard knew 
him as an energetic, diligent worker for 
the goals which are common to all who 
live in America’s countryside. 

During the years in which he served 
as president of the Montana Farmers 
Union I was in frequent contact with 
Leonard. I always valued his counsel 
and advice and I grew to rely upon his 
sound judgment. I join with his many 
friends in sorrow at his tragic and un- 
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timely death. America and Montana 
needed Leonard Kenfield and the firm 
leadership qualities which were his. All 
of us have lost a true friend. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I place two 
tributes to the work of Leonard Ken- 
field in the Recor. These are the words 
of his coworkers—persons who were 
closest to Leonard. They reflect far better 
than I could the blow which all of us 
have felt: 


In MEMORIAM: LEONARD EUGENE KENFIELD 


Leonard Eugene Kenfield has etched a per- 
manent place in the history of agriculture in 
Montana, working tirelessly on the side of 
the family farmer and rancher. He dedicated 
his life to making rural Montana a better 
place to live and to raise a family. 

His record reveals a deep concern for peo- 
pie, as he spent nine years serving as a teach- 

and administrator in rural Montana 
schools. His devotion to duty is clearly evi- 
dent in the many and varied pieces of writ- 
ing that he did, each pointing out the needs 
of people and possible ways of meeting these 
needs. 


Leonard Kenfield became an employee of 
the Montana Farmers Union in 1946 and the 
following 21 years have been entirely dedi- 
cated to its cause, with his needs and his fam- 
ily always coming after the organization. 

He was appointed editor and director of 
publicity for the state organization in Jan- 
uary 1947 and served in that capacity until 
being elected vice president in October 1955. 
He served the past 11 years as president, with 
his every waking hour being consumed in the 
job of t Tending the family farm and ranch 
organization. 

Leonard waged a valant battle down 

the years against all that he thought 
would in any way 1 on the family 
farmer and their rights to raise their fam- 
ilies on the land. 

In a recent interview, Leonard’s concern 
for agriculture was evident, as he stated, “To 
save America, we must save the family-type 
farm and ranch, or to put it another way, you 
could say the family-type pattern of agricul- 
ture will save America.” 

Leonard felt very deeply that every per- 
son should receive a fair return from their 
labor and that this should include everyone 
in agriculture. 

He had for some time viewed with alarm 
the growing threat of a take-over by non- 
farm corporations and he felt that such a 
general motors type operation in agriculture 
could well mean disaster not only to family 
farmers and ranchers but to city people as 
well, 

The contributions that this man made to 
his fellowman will not cease, just because he 
is no longer with us. His contributions will 
continue to add much to the overall benefit 
to all who are engaged in tilling the soil, or 
are dependent upon the land to support their 
herds, 

Leonard carried the needs of people to 
Washington, where he presented them to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Congress, the Vice 
President and to the President, asking not 
for himself, but for the people he repre- 
sented. 

He has been characterized as being a 
“loner” for he spent so much time working by 
himself and this included Sundays, holidays 
and the many hours of overtime that he 
never counted. 

Leonard gave his life in the same measure 
of devotion that he always lived, for he was 
on his way to a Farmers Union meeting when 
the end came. He would have had it no other 
way, for he gave his life for the organization 
that he loved and for the people who meant 
so much to him. 

It can be said of Leonard Eugene Kenfleld 
that he was indeed a friend of man. 

August 23, 1908—February 3, 1968. 
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THE END OF AN ERA 


The death of Leonard Eugene Kenfleld 
has been a real blow t- his many friends, 
but what more can be said about this man? 

A multitude of words has been written 
about his many accomplishments and it 
might seem that this would end the tributes 
to him. 

To me, one who has known Leonard, some 
four short years, it is an end to an era, for 
no one could possibly be, just the same as 
this man. 

I can speak as one who has known him by 
association and working with him. Through 
periods of accomplishments and frustrations, 
but he was always the same, He gave himself 
completely to the task at hand. 

Leonard was a man who was completely 
dedicated to the Farmers Union, for in his 
heart he knew that it is the organization 
that truly has the welfare of people at heart. 
He lived this philosophy every day, and it 
filled his every waking hour. He gave him- 
self without restraint, that the task of find- 
ing solutions to the problems facing family 
farmers and ranchers might be found. 

Leonard had just returned from a meeting 
of the International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers in Honolulu, which he at- 
tended with Tony Dechant. What made this 
man attend this meeting, that required hours 
of extra time, out of a schedule, already 
over-burdened with meetings? He attended 
because he saw a ray of hope, that perhaps 
there is a market at a fair price for the 
crops and livestock that Montanans produce. 


HOPES AND DREAMS CONTINUE 


The era is ended, but not the hopes and 
dreams that made Leonard great. These hopes 
and dreams will never be ended as long as 
there are people who will think for them- 
selves and be determined that they will 
search for answers. 

As we look to the future we can carry on 
the work of Montana Farmers Union, and we 
have but to look to Leonard’s last column in 
the February issue of the MFU NEWS, and 
we find what he had outlined as the tasks 
that lie ahead. 

Leonard will rest completely at ease, know- 
ing that Montana Farmers Union has his 
close friend and associate for many years, 
Gordon Twedt, at the helm, and that the 
policy and program will not vary. The orga- 
nization will continue, under the direction 
of the members who democratically control 
and run it, 

Leonard has called for an all-out effort by 
farm and ranch people to seek renewal and 
improvement of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965. 

He also called for farm and ranch people 
to join hands with their neighbors in our 
towns and cities to stop the monopoly forces 
that are moving into agriculture. 

Leonard called on Farmers Union members 
to seek enabling legislation that will permit 
bargaining for fair prices, that would act as 
a floor instead of a 

He also cited the need for protection not 
only for the farmer and rancher, but also for 
the consumer. Another instance of Leonard’s 
deep concern for people. 

Your President Gordon Twedt needs your 
continued support in order to lead your orga- 
nization ahead and to implement the pro- 
grams that you want. I feel sure that he 
would appreciate your indication that you 
are standing behind him to wholeheartedly 
support him in the trying times ahead. 

Remember . . your tion can only 
as m good as you will let it be, or help it 

e. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEMS 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today, together with a 
number of others, a bill which proposes 
complete revision of the Nation’s Selec- 
tive Service System. This is the same 
bill which was submitted in the Senate 
last week by Senator Epwarp KENNEDY. 

There has been a great deal of study 
in recent years regarding the serious 
inequities in our present draft laws and 
the inconsistencies in their application. 
I firmly believe that all young men 
should be exposed to the same risk of 
serving their country, regardless of edu- 
cation or economic background; this bill 
is based on that principle. 

The most significant provision in this 
bill calls for postponement of entry into 
the selection pool for those young men 
desiring to go to college, coupled with 
a system of random selection of eligible 
young men, including those returned to 
the pool because of completion of their 
undergraduate work. This system is 
based on induction of the youngest men 
first. 

This system embodies the principal 
suggestions made last year by the Presi- 
dent’s distinguished National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service, headed 
by Burke Marshall. In noting the inequi- 
ties existent today, the Commission 
observed: 

Interruption of a man’s life (at the age 
of 19) is less serious than at an older age. 
The uncertainty which now confuses many 
in their twenties as they attempt to set their 
careers in order would be reduced if not 
eliminated. ... The commission conceives 
of the random selection system as simply a 
technique for determining in as impartial a 
manner as can be devised, an order of call for 
those who have already been determined 
eligible and available for service. 


One of the most serious criticisms ley- 
eled at the present system is directed at 
the pattern of students extending defer- 
ments from year to year so that they 
constitute de facto exemptions from the 
draft. I believe that the present bill, in 
providing undergraduate student post- 
ponements, properly balances the na- 
tional interest in encouraging the pursuit 
of higher education, while at the same 
time preventing young men in college 
from avoiding the risk of serving their 
country altogether. 

While student postponement is an ex- 
cellent long-range proposal to cure a 
glaring inequity, the recent decision to 
eliminate graduate student deferments 
has, to the contrary, created another in- 
equity and, in turn, has resulted in a 
crisis confronting the Nation’s graduate 
schools. In that connection, the Special 
Subcommittee on Education, of which I 
am a member, yesterday urged the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense to 
implement a system of selection which 
will distribute the burden fairly among 
all available men in the manpower pool. 
In my judgment, the decision to termi- 
nate these deferments, while maintaining 
an oldest first induction policy, is con- 
trary to the goals of the bill I have sub- 
mitted today which attempts to meet 
military manpower needs with an induc- 
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tion system applied in an equitable and 
consistent fashion. 

This decision is only the latest in a 
series of events which have pointed out 
the pressing need for draft reform. The 
time has come for Congress to respond 
quickly and affirmatively in an area that 
has long been characterized by inaction 
and injustice. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill includes the fol- 
lowing key provisions: 

First. Random selection: The order of 
induction for the military would be de- 
termined by random selection. The pre- 
cise selection plan would be set up by the 
President. 

Second. Youngest first: The selection 
and induction of draftees would be made 
from among the youngest qualified regis- 
trants, the 19-year-olds. 

Third. Student postponements: Young 
men could elect to postpone their service 
for up to 4 years for college. This same 
option would be available to junior and 
business college students and students in 
apprentice and vocational courses as well 
as 4-year college students. In no case 
could the postponement extend beyond 
the 26-year-old cutoff of draft eligibility. 

Fourth. Conscientious objectors: The 
language of the statute as in effect before 
the 1967 amendments would be restored, 
broadening the conscientious objectors 
classification. 

Fifth. Uniform national standards: Na- 
tional standards for interpretation of 
draft laws would be mandatory. 

Sixth. Occupational deferments: 
Would be discontinued, except upon a 
Presidential finding that a particular 
skill or occupation warrants deferment 
on a uniform national basis. 

Seventh. Youth opportunity schools: 
The Secretary of Defense would be di- 
rected to study the feasibility of schools 
to offer special training to volunteers 
who did not meet induction standards. 

Eighth. National service alternative: A 
study would be made into the feasibility 
of a National Service Corps in which 
individuals could fulfill their national 
obligation through nonmilitary service. 

Ninth. Draft as punishment: Using 
the draft to punish protestors would be 
prohibited. 

Tenth. Local board discrimination: The 
membership of a local draft board would 
be required to represent all elements of 
the public it serves, insofar as prac- 
ticable. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. STRATTON, for March 7 and 8, on 
account of official committee business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sraccers, for 5 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. CULVER (at the request of Mr. 
Wotrr), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana (at the request 
of Mr. Wotrr), for 30 minutes, on March 
12, 1968; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Mize), for 10 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
aoe and extend remarks was granted 

Mr. ABERNETHY and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

All Members (at the request of Mr. 
Wo rr) to extend their remarks on the 
President’s message on the U.S. American 
Indian. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mize) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 

Mr. GoopLinc. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Dore in two instances. 

Mr. Gurney in two instances. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. Buss in two instances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. Snyver in two instances. 

Mr. Tatcort in two instances. 

Mr. Rosison. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr, PETTIS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Worrr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Morpuy of Illinois. 

Mr. Fraser in two instances, 

Mr. Rooney of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. For in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. TENZER in five instances. 

Mr. FLoop in two instances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado in two in- 
stances. 

me ULLMAN in five instances. 

Mr. COHELAN in two instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL in two instances. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

Mr. Dursxkr in two instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana. 

Mr. HANNA in two instances. 

Mr. IRWIN. 
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Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 

Mr. Stuckey in two instances. 

Mr. Huneate in two instances. 

Mr. ScHEUER. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. Miter of California in five in- 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 7, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1596. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 507(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1597. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the 12th annual re- 
port on the financial condition and the re- 
sults of the operations of the highway trust 
fund, pursuant to the provisions of section 
209(e)(1) of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956, as amended (H. Doc. No. 271); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed, 

1698. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a report of actual procurement receipts 
for medical stockpile of civil defense emer- 
gency supplies and equipment purposes, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection 201(h) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 

1599. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize payment of expenses re- 
lating to the transportation of motor vehi- 
cles of certain members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1600. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting the first annual report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped Chil- 
dren, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
tev 89-10; to the Committee on Education 
an 

1601. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 

legislation to supplement Public Law 
87-734 and Public Law 87-735 which took 
title to certain lands in the Lower Brule and 
Crow Creek Indian Reservations; to the com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1602. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Creek Nation of Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claims AS rie 
docket No. 276, and for other purposes; 
pail Committee on Interior and Insular. * 

1603. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend for an additional 
2 years the authorization of appropriations 
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under the State Technical Services Act of 
1965; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1604. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 244 (a) (2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1605. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of persons involved, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 244(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1606. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
provisions of section 1304 of title 5, United 
States Code, that relate to the revolving fund 
for the Civil Service Commission; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1607. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Social Security Act to improve the pro- 
grams relating to the health of children and 
mothers, to provide for the determination of 
drug costs under the medicare, medicaid, and 
child health programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DULSKI: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. House Joint Resolution 
1052. Joint resolution to assist veterans of 
the Armed Forces of the United States who 
have served in Vietnam or elsewhere in ob- 

suitable employment; with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 1160). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 15778. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
valuation of a decedent’s interest in a closely 
held business for estate tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HARSHA: 

H.R. 15779. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased rates 
of disability compensation, improve service- 
connected benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LUKENS: 

H.R. 15780. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 
H.R. 15781. A bill to extend the renegotia- 


tion Act of 1951; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 15782. A bill to establish the Fort 
Point National Historic Site in San Francisco, 
Calif., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 15783. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 15784. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 15785. A bili to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
estate tax treatment of certain interests 
created by community property laws in em- 
ployees’ trusts and retirement annuity con- 
tracts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 15786. A bill to permit the District of 
Columbia Council to make rules and regula- 
tions under the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 15787. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 15788. A bill authorizing construction 
of certain channel improvements on the Mis- 
sissippi River-gulf outlet channel in Loul- 
siana; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 15789. A bill to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain contracts for services and related 
supplies to extend beyond 1 year; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 15790. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 15791. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase monthly ben- 
efits (with subsequent cost-of-living in- 
creases), to provide higher widow’s and 
widower’s benefits, and to increase the 
amount of earnings counted for benefit and 
tax purposes, to amend title XVIII of such 
act to provide coverage for certain drug ex- 
penses under the supplementary medical in- 
surance program, and to amend title IV and 
XIX of such act to eliminate certain restric- 
tions and limitations added in 1967 to the 
programs of aid to families with dependent 
children and medical assistance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 15792. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an invest- 
ment credit to retailers with respect to their 
advertising and other ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses for increasing their retail 
sales; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 15793. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the extension 
of the term of certain patents of persons 
who served in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during World War II”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 15794. A bill to provide for U.S. stand- 
ards and a national inspection system for 
grain, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 15795. A bill to provide for the ad- 
justment of annuities payable from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 15796. A bill to amend chapter 83, 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
reduction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities in 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor 
and permit a retired employee or Member to 
designate a new spouse as survivor if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor at 
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the time of retirement; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 15797. A bill to equalize civil service 
retirement annuities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SIKES (for himself and Mr. 
HERLONG): 

H.R, 15798. A bill to extend for an addi- 
tional temporary period the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain classifications 
of yarn of silk; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. ApaMs, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
FoLEY, Mr. Fraser, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. How- 
ARD, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mrs. MINĘ, Mr. 
MoorHeap, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. 
Rem of New York, Mr. RESNICK, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. UDALL, 

H.R. 15799. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide for a 
fair and random system of selecting per- 
sons for induction into military service, to 
provide for the equal application of defer- 
ment policies, to authorize an investigation 
of the feasibility of establishing a volunteer 
Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.J. Res. 1151. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the 24th day of 
April of each year as Armenian Martyrs’ Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 1152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.J. Res.1153. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the election of the President and the 
Vice President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.J. Res. 1154. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. J. Res. 1155. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in May of each year as 
National Fire Service Recognition Day, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, LUKENS: 

H. Con. Res. 672. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to reducing the balance-of-payments deficit 
by inducing American industry and the 
American public to ship and travel on 
American ships; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 15800. A bill for the relief of Onofre 
Olivar Napenias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 15801. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Cardillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 15802. A bill for the relief of Lydia 
Flordelis Go; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 15803. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Maisano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 15804. A bill for the relief of Paris 

Frantzis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 15805. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Demonte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15806. A bill for the relief of Raquel 
Maria Pellegrini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 15807. A bill for the relief of Wen- 
Yuan-Yu; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 15808. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Staroszka; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 
H.R. 15809. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elisa 
Tan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15810. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Valadao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. R. 15811. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Giorgia Terranova; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15812. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Disclafani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15813. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Raimondi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15814. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Ferraiuolo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 15815. A bill for the relief of All 
Muhieddine Chaaban; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 15816. A bill for the relief of Yelena 
Youssephoghli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By. Mr. REES: 

H.R. 15817. A bill for the relief of Mary- 
vonne P. Giercarz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15818. A bill for the relief of Gianna 
Groves; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 15819. A bill for the relief of James 

Ryan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 15820. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Bassani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15821. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Jan Christiaan van Leeuwen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. 
BYRD, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, president, 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


Dear Lord and Saviour: We seek Thy 
guiding hand. Angers flare, division ap- 
pears in our land. Our citizenry are 
worried by our moral descent, disobedi- 
ence to law, hurtful drugs, and by those 
who would beguile us or crush our will 
for freedom. Only if we turn from our 
wicked ways will our sins be forgiven and 
our land healed. We pray for Thy direc- 
tion toward tested constitutional prin- 
ciples and new dreams of honor and 
achievement for the Republic. 

“Help us seek equity for all, through 
liberty under law, as we control our self- 
ish passions,” as the beloved Albert W. 
Hawkes, former Senator, teaches us. 

“May the principles of our excellent 
Constitution, founded in nature and the 
rights of man, be ably defended here,” 
as Samuel Adams counseled us. 

Help all Americans to accept respon- 
sibility and to never betray our Found- 
ing Fathers’ vision by cringing before 
Communists or other dictators in this 
stormy era, 

We proudly salute our country’s flag. 
We fervently salute our Armed Forces 
in the field, whose sacrifice is beyond 
our ability to be fully grateful. 

Let no one sell America short. Let us 
be conscious of the eternal presence of 
God Almighty, whose work must, as 
ra we understand it, be boldly ours each 

ay. 

God bless America, embattled but un- 
afraid. God bless America, the hope of 
the free world, and our homeland. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1968. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. Brno, a Senator 


from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuar, March 5, 1968, be dispensed 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, which will not exceed 15 minutes, 
be apart from the time under the clo- 
ture agreement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator wish the time for 
the quorum taken out of the period for 
the transaction of morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

— 5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the overobligation of an appropria- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON PROCUREMENT RECEIPTS FOR MED- 
ICAL STOCKPILE OF CIVIL DEFENSE EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT PURPOSES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 

partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, reporting, pursuant to law, on actual 
procurement receipts for medical stockpile 
of civil defense emergency supplies and 
equipment purposes, for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1967; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


PROPOSED 2-YEAR EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF APPROPRIATIONS UNDER THE STATE 
TECHNICAL Services Act OF 1965 
A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 

partment of Commerce, transmitting a draft 

of proposed legislation to extend for an 
additional 2 years the authorization of ap- 
propriations under the State Technical 

Services Act of 1965 (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL ANTIRIOT AcT OF 1968 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
prohibit travel in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for the purpose of inciting, orga- 
nizing, or furthering a riot, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIT- 

TEE ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the first 
Annual Report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped Children (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Synod of New Jersey, 
the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
of Newark, N.J., relating to the Viet- 
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nam conflict, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. EASTLAND (by request) : 

S. 3103. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to facilitate the entry 
of foreign tourists into the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 3104. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Kidane Tessema; and 

S. 3105. A bill for the relief of Berhanu 
Lemma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3106. A bill making an appropriation to 
the Office of Education to carry out the 
Bilingual Education Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

8.3107. A bill for the relief of Tim Yoke 
Chiang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND 

S. 8108. A bill to — for the increase 
of capacity and the improvement of opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, by unanimous consent. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THurMonD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3106—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
MAKING AN APPROPRIATION TO 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION TO 
CARRY OUT THE BILINGUAL EDU- 
CATION ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am today introducing a bill requesting 
full appropriations for the Bilingual Ed- 
ucation Act—passed during the last ses- 
sion of Congress as title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

Through hearings held during last ses- 
sion across the country, and by both 
Houses of Congress, we learned of the 
truly tragic plight faced by children who 
come to school unversed in the English 
language. 

As a result, Congress passed the Bi- 
lingual Education Act and authorized 
appropriations for fiscal 1969 in the 
amount of $30 million. 

The administration has requested a 
cores t $5 million appropriation for fiscal 
1969. 

Such a request can be described only 
as tokenism—as an empty gesture, a 
reneging on a promise. Schools all over 
the Nation have become excited by the 
prospects for change and improvement 
which the Bilingual Education Act holds 
for them. If we follow the suggestion 
of the administration and fund this law 
at only one-sixth of the level we pro- 
vided for in our authorization we will 
be effectively dashing to the ground the 
hopes we have raised. 

I regret that it is necessary for me 
to have to introduce this request for ap- 
propriations, but the times require ac- 
tion, not gestures. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3106) making an appro- 
priation to the Office of Education to 
carry out the Bilingual Education Act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.3106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $30,000,000 to the Office of Edu- 
cation to carry out the Bilingual Education 
Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3013) to make 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, to carry 
out the programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya] and my name be added 
as cosponsors of the bill—S. 1567—the 
Young Farmers Investment Act of 1968, 
to provide an alternate method of mak- 
ing loans for acquisition and improve- 
ments of the farm, needed by farm fam- 
ilies, including young farmers, and to 
provide the borrower family with ade- 
quate standards of living and the con- 
sumer with reasonable prices for dairy 
and other agricultural products, as well 
as to maintain and improve national 
health, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be added 
as a cosponsor of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 117) to provide for a White 
House Conference on Aging. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the name of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. MONTOYA] be added as a cosponsor 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 136) 
to declare the policy of the United States 
with respect to its territorial sea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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BIOMEDICAL DEVELOPMENT—NO- 
TICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, we are, 
it seems to me, at a major juncture in 
biomedical development. Already, suc- 
cessful heart, kidney and other tissue 
transplants have taken place, as have 
replacement of heart valves and other 
parts of organs. Organ transplantation 
is only one of the recent biomedical de- 
velopments of historic importance. An- 
other, perhaps even more highly signifi- 
cant, development holding important 
implications for the future of our society 
is the replication of the DNA molecule 
in the laboratories of Stanford Univer- 
sity by Dr. Arthur Kornberg and his as- 
sociates. In addition to those mentioned 
above, recent progress in programing 
and controlling certain aspects of human 
behavior make it incumbent upon us to 
take a deep and thoughtful look at where 
we are and where we are going in the 
field of biomedical and behavioral re- 
search and development. 

The implications of these develop- 
ments do hold promise for society and 
at the same time, raise serious public 
policy questions. It is for these reasons 
that the Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on 
Government Operations has scheduled 
a series of hearings on Senate Joint Res- 
olution 145, which, in essence, are an 
extension of those held over the course 
of the last year and one-half, entitled 
“Research in the Service of Man: Bio- 
medical Knowledge, Development and 
Use.” It is our intention, in keeping with 
this line of inquiry, to examine the pub- 
lic policy aspects of these potential pay- 
offs of our public investment and to at- 
tempt to call to the attention of the 
American public and leaders in Congress 
and in the executive branch the serious 
nature of recent events for the future of 
this Nation, and perhaps of all mankind. 
It has been too often true in the past, 
that the country has been caught un- 
aware by scientific discovery and tech- 
nological advance and has in somewhat 
disorganized fashion, attempted to, al- 
most ex post facto, rearrange policies 
and thinking to take account of a par- 
ticular discovery. 

One need go no further than to sug- 
gest our lack of preparation for the se- 
rious implications of the release of atomic 
power which resulted from the Manhat- 
tan project in 1944 or to point out re- 
sponses of the country to the Russian 
sputnik in 1957. It is for that reason that 
we are vigorously pursuing our hearings 
on Senate joint resolution 145 by Sena- 
tor Monpate, myself and others, which 
are scheduled for March 7 and 8, at 8 
a.m. to 10 a.m. and on March 7 from 
6 p.m. on and on March 8 from 5 p.m, 
on, in room 318, caucus room of the Old 
Senate Office Building, March 21 and 22, 
commencing at 10 a.m. in room 318, cau- 
cus room of the Old Senate Office Build- 
ing, and March 27 and 28 at 10 a.m. in 
room 1318 of the New Senate Office Build- 
ing. The joint resolution would create a 
national Commission on Health Science 
and Society for the purpose of providing 
for a study and evaluation of the legal, 
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social and ethical aspects of scientific re- 
search in medicine in the United States. 

We expect to hear from the following 
witnesses: 

March 7: the Honorable WALTER F. 
Mownpa.e, Senator from Minnesota; Dr. 
John Najarian, professor and chairman, 
Department of Surgery, College of Medi- 
cal Sciences, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Adrian Kantro- 
witz, director of surgical services, Mai- 
monides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Dr. Michae] E. DeBakey, professor of sur- 
gery and chairman of the Department of 
Surgery, Baylor University College of 
Medicine, Houston, Texas, and Prof. 
Henry K. Beecher, Dorr professor of re- 
search in anesthesia, Harvard University, 
and chief, Department of Anesthesia, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Mass. 

March 8: Dr. Arthur Kornberg, pro- 
fessor and executive head, Department 
of Biochemistry, School of Medicine, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Dr. Joshua Lederberg, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Genetics, Stanford University 
School of Medicine, and director, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr., Laboratories for Molec- 
ular Medicine, Palo Alto, Calif.; Dr. 
Owen H. Wangensteen, M.D., professor 
emeritus, University of Minnesota Medi- 
cal School, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Dr. 
Christiaan N. Barnard, director of Surgi- 
cal research, Medical School, University 
of Capetown, Capetown, South Africa. 

March 21: Jerald C. Brauer, dean, Di- 
vinity School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, III.; Dr. Joseph Cooper, professor 
of government, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C.; E. Blythe Stason, 
dean, Vanderbilt University Law School, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Rev. Kenneth 
Vaux, director, Institute of Religion, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston, Tex. 

March 22: Dr. John Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. Everett Men- 
delsohn, history of science department, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dr. Norman Shumway, professor of sur- 
gery, chief, division of cardiovascular 
surgery, Stanford University School of 
Medicine, Palo Alto, Calif.; and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Stewart, Surgeon General, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

March 27: John J. Conger, Ph. D., vice 
president for medical affairs and dean, 
School of Medicine, University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center, Denver, Colo.; Dr. 
Eli Ginzberg, Hepburn professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.; Dr. Ivan Bennett, deputy director, 
Office of Science and Technology, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, Washington, 
D.C.; and Dr. James L. Dennis, vice pres- 
ident and dean, University of Oklahoma, 
Medical Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 28: Dr. William D. Carey, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. Seymour S. Kety, di- 
rector, Psychiatric Research Laboratory, 
Department of Psychiatry, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. Jesse E. Edwards, president, Ameri- 
can Heart Association, New York, N. V.; 
and Judge David L. Bazelon, U.S. Court 
of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit 
Court, Washington, D.C. 
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NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Leonard v. B. Sutton, of Colorado, to 
be a member of the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission of the United States 
for the remainder of the term of 3 years 
from October 22, 1966, vice Edward D. 
Re. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, March 13, 1968, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


THAT TREMENDOUS AMERICAN AG- 
GRESSION AND BUILDUP IN VIET- 
NAM BY DIRECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Embassy in Saigon, completed 
only last September at a cost of nearly 
$3 million, covers 3 acres of grounds in 
the center of Saigon close to the palace 
where President Thieu and Vice Presi- 
dent Ky conduct their business. Our Em- 
bassy of gleaming white marble has the 
appearance of a huge white-walled for- 
tress of reinforced concrete of 8 feet in 
height and 6 inches in depth. Also, at 
the street entrance to the Embassy, 
there is a guardhouse. Two U.S. military 
policemen are on guard at all times. 
During the night last January 30, at a 
time when more than half of the soldiers 
and officials of the South Vietnam mili- 
tary regime were away from their posts 
of duty celebrating the Tet holiday, our 
generals and Ambassador Bunker evi- 
dently believed our CIA and military in- 
telligence reports that the VC had massed 
huge forces surrounding our outpost at 
Khesanh some 300 miles distant and 
would attack there just before the Tet 
holiday. Suddenly, instead of attacking 
where expected, the VC attacked in Sai- 
gon and elsewhere. A mortar shell broke 
the reinforced concrete wall. Vietcong 
soldiers invaded our Embassy com- 
pound. American marines and civilian 
officials were killed trying to prevent the 
invasion of our Embassy. VC leaders, 
having outgeneraled and outwitted Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and the heads of our 
military intelligence and Central Intelli- 
gence Agency officials, struck everywhere 
in South Vietnam and, in particular, in 
Provincial cities and in Saigon, from 
whence reinforcements for the region 
around Khesanh had been received. The 
place of attack confidently prepared for 
by our generals and alertly defended was 
not attacked. Other areas were. For more 
than 6 hours the Vietcong held posses- 
sion of our Embassy. Ambassador 
Bunker fled from the Embassy to a 
place of safety. Our generals then 
claimed a victory because we finally re- 
entered and recaptured our own Em- 
bassy compound. 
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Early in February, when I learned, 
much to my surprise, that our newly 
constructed Embassy had cost more than 
other U.S. Embassies and, in particular, 
more than our Embassies in New Delhi, 
Madrid, Tokyo, and Paris, I di- 
rected a member of my staff to ask 
State Department officials to furnish 
me with the total number of U.S. per- 
sonnel attached to and employed in our 
Embassy in Saigon and the total number 
of Vietnamese nationals employed there 
by our various alphabetical agencies, and 
the totals of U.S. personnel employed 
in our Embassies in London, Madrid, 
New Delhi, and Tokyo. Having received 
no information, this inquiry was then 
renewed. On this next occasion, other 
State Department officials reported that 
the figures were not available. This was 
disappointing to me. Then, I asked that 
a telephone call be made to the State 
Department and in a forthright manner 
a demand was made that this informa- 
tion be furnished me and without fur- 
ther delay. That produced results. The 
figures were sent to my Senate office. 

Here are the facts: In the U.S. Em- 
bassy in South Vietnam, a little country 
half the size of some of our States, with 
a total population of only 14 million, our 
Embassy personnel including various 
alphabetical agencies such as AID, CIA, 
USOM, and the Department of Defense 
amounts to a total of 2,463. 

In addition, a total of 68,104 Vietnam- 
ese nationals are employed by this 
Embassy. In all, 70,567 are employed 
by the Embassy or attached to it. In 
our Embassy at the Court of St. James 
in London, the total U.S. personnel and 
officials and employees not only of the 
State Department but also of all our 
civilian agencies is 569. The total of 
British nationals employed is 725. This 
makes an overall total of 1,294 in Lon- 
don as against 70,567 in Saigon. 

At the U.S. Embassy in Madrid, the 
total U.S. personnel number 293; total 
Spanish nationals, 195. In our Saigon 
Embassy there are 142 officials and em- 
ployees contrasted to every one in our 
Madrid Embassy. 

In New Delhi, India, a nation of a 
huge land area and population of 430 
million, the total U.S. personnel of all 
our departments and agencies is only 
381 and the number of foreign nationals 
employed is 1,337. In South Vietnam we 
have the total of 70,567. Forty-one of- 
ficials and employees there for every 
one in India. 

In Tokyo, Japan, which one would ex- 
pect would have the largest number of 
U.S. personnel in any Asiatic nation, the 
total U.S. personnel in all departments 
and agencies of our Government is 374 
and the total of foreign nationals is 
only 621. The combined total at our 
Embassy in Japan is 995 as contrasted 
with 70,567 in South Vietnam. Or, about 
70 officials and employees on the staff 
of our Embassy in South Vietnam to one 
on the staff of our embassy in Japan. 
Let Secretary of State Rusk explain this 
to the American people. 

No comment has been forthcoming to 
date from President Johnson regarding 
the shameful, dictatorial, and vengeful 
conduct of President Thieu and Vice 
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President Ky who head the South Viet- 
namese military junta. Since early in 
February, they have arrested and placed 
in jails in Saigon, for protective custody 
they claim, without any trial many hun- 
dreds of Vietnamese political and reli- 
gious leaders. They seized and have now 
in custody the Venerable Thich Tri 
Quang, revered Buddhist leader and also 
seven or more Roman Catholic bishops 
and priests who presumably have been 
critical of their dictatorial rule. 

Also, 20 Saigon professors at Saigon 
University, whose offense was that they 
signed and tried to have published in 
Saigon newspapers an appeal to their 
government leaders to seek a ceasefire 
and disengagement of the prolonged war 
which has raged for so many years in 
Vietnam. Then they placed under arrest 
and protective custody Au Truong Thanh, 
who was a peace candidate for President 
at the election last September, and also 
they arrested Truong Dinh Dzu, candi- 
date for President with a white dove of 
peace for his symbol. He was the candi- 
date for President who placed second. 
He received a sizable vote despite the fact 
that in this election, which our admin- 
istration sponsored, Buddhists, neutral- 
ists, and those opposed to the Ky regime 
were denied the right to vote. One candi- 
date, Duong Van Minh—Big Minh—for- 
mer prime minister of South Vietnam 
whose administration was overthrown 
in June 1965, by the 10 generals and Mar- 
shal Ky, was barred from being a candi- 
date by trickery. This is the sort of goy- 
ernment the United States is supporting 
in Vietnam. Of course, it is crystal clear 
that the rank and file South Vietnamese 
people do not support this Saigon regime, 
lack confidence in its integrity, and the 
so-called pacification program has ceased 
to exist since the Viet Cong offensive of 
last month. 

Mr. President, it is terrifying to report, 
but the fact is that General Thieu and 
Marshal Ky, who have assumed dictator- 
ship of the Saigon police regime, have 
called for a land invasion of North Viet- 
nam through Tien Tuyen, their Saigon 
newspaper, known as the voice of the 
South Vietnamese Army. An editorial this 
week in Tien Tuyen urged a stepup in 
the bombing of the north, but, of course, 
made no suggestion that Air Marshal Ky 
don his flamboyant, colorful flying suit 
and participate in the bombing. The 
newspaper proposed that Americans 
bomb the dikes of the Red River Delta. 
Doing this would utterly destroy a large 
segment of North Vietnam and flood the 
hamlets along the Red River in which 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of Viet- 
namese peasants live. Then the editorial 
proposed the landing of troops in an in- 
vasion of North Vietnam and right up 
to the Chinese border. This demand for 
enlarging the war and expansion of the 
fighting comes from the generals, nine 
of whom were born in North Vietnam, 
who overthrew the civilian government 
in Saigon in June 1965 in a midnight 
coup. Nine of these generals fought with 
the French against their Vietnamese 
countrymen who fought and won the 
war of liberation against the French 
colonial oppressors. 

Many congressional leaders, instead of 
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proposing gradual disengagement now 
that we are unfortunately on the defen- 
sive throughout all South Vietnam, pro- 
pose greater expansion and extension of 
the war. A prominent Member of the 
House of Representatives earlier this 
week, referring to General MacArthur's 
success at the Inchon landing during the 
Korean war, called for “a similar effort 
along the narrow waist of North Viet- 
nam.” He also suggested a land invasion 
of North Vietnam through Laos, whose 
neutrality our Government guaranteed 
in 1962. This Member of the other body 
knows, or should know, that the friendly 
forces of South Vietnam lack the ability, 
training, and fighting spirit to launch 
any land invasion of North Vietnam. 
This Representative proposes an inva- 
sion of the north despite the fact that 
this would inevitably result in the slaugh- 
ter of thousands of American fighting 
men. 

Mr. President, this sort of expansion 
and escalation of our fighting in South- 
east Asia would probably require one- 
half million American soldiers in addi- 
tion to more than one-half million ma- 
rines, soldiers, and airmen we now have 
fighting in the ugly civil war in Vietnam 
which President Johnson has turned 
into an American ground and air war. 
Such action, if President Johnson is to 
give in to some of our generals and to 
the proposals of the nonfighting leaders 
of the Saigon military junta could pos- 
sibly, as this prominent Member of the 
other body says, “‘spark a winning offen- 
sive for allied forces.” Inevitably, it 
would also spark the intervention by 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese troops 
and bring on a third world war with all 
its nuclear terror. 

Mr. President, more and more Ameri- 
can citizens are calling upon President 
Johnson to unconditionally stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam and to seek a disen- 
gagement of our fighting in. North and 
South Vietnam instead of escalating and 
expanding the American war. The an- 
swer we hear from Secretary of State 
Rusk and President Johnson is that we 
are fighting in Vietnam by reasons of 
the commitments made by three Presi- 
dents. 

President Eisenhower in 1954 in a let- 
ter to the President of South Vietnam 
stated: 

I am instructing the American Ambas- 
sador to examine with you how an intel- 
ligent program of American aid can serve 
to assist Vietnam in its present hour of trial. 
The purpose of this offer is to assist the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong viable state capable 
of resisting attempted subversion, or ag- 
gression, through military means. The 
United States Government hopes that such 
aid, combined with your own continuing ef- 
forts, will contribute effectively toward an 


independent Vietnam endowed with a strong 
government. 


Very definitely there is not a strong 
government nor a viable government in 
South Vietnam. On the day that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower left the White House, 
our total military advisory group in 
Vietnam numbered 685. So much for 
that very iffy commitment. 

What commitment did the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy make? In Sep- 
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tember 1963, shortly before his assassi- 
nation, he said: 

I don't think that unless a greater effort 
is made by the government to win popular 
support that the war can be won out there. 
In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it—the peo- 
ple of Vietnam—against the Communists. 
We are prepared to continue to assist them, 
but I don’t think that the war can be won 
unless the people support the effort, and, in 
my opinion, in the last two months the 
government has gotten out of touch with 
the people. 


In another occasion, our late, great 
President John F. Kennedy said: 


Transforming Vietnam into a Western 
redoubt is ridiculous, 


Mr. President, it is crystal clear that 
more than 500,000 fine young Americans 
fighting, suffering and dying in a war in 
Vietnam are not there because of any 
commitments made by either Presidents 
Eisenhower or Kennedy. 

What commitment did Lyndon B. 
Johnson make that he and Secretary 
Dean Rusk should cite to justify our 
sending more than a half million of our 
best fighting men to fight an American 
war in South Vietnam, which has already 
resulted in the deaths of more than 20,- 
000 and the wounding of more than 100,- 
000 of our finest men? Did President 
Johnson make a commitment regarding 
the defense of South Vietnam? Well, in 
truth and in fact Lyndon B. Johnson did 
make a commitment regarding Vietnam. 
I was there and proudly applauded as did 
thousands of other Americans. It was in 
Akron, Ohio, October 21, 1964. I was 
seated within 20 feet of him when Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

We are not about to send American boys 
nine or ten thousand miles away from home 


to do what Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves. 


SAN GABRIEL WILDERNESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, having 
cleared the matter with all parties, Re- 
publican and Democrat, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 988, 
S. 2531. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2531) 
to designate the San Gabriel Wilder- 
ness, Angeles National Forest, in the 
State of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 35 miles 
northeast of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 
there is an area now in the national for- 
est available for use for recreational pur- 
poses by 6 million people. 

The bill, which I have introduced and 
which is now pending, places this area 
in a wilderness category and thus as- 
sures for all time its use for the benefit 
of the people. 

The bill is endorsed by the administra- 
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tion, and it was reported to the Senate 
unanimously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from the report explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt from the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DESCRIPTION 


This is a rugged and relatively undis- 
turbed mountain country located 35 miles 
northeast of Metropolitan Los Angeles, and 
lies within 50 miles of approximately 6 
million people. 

Elevations range from 2,150 feet along the 
West Fork of the San Gabriel River to 8,000 
feet on Waterman Mountain. Although 
brush covers 76 percent of the area, there 
are scattered stands of pine, fir, and cedar. 

This area is representative of the San Ga- 
briel Mountains before the time of the 
white man. The proposed wilderness will 
be a treasure house for naturalists of the 
future. From its sharp, high peaks it is 
possible to see a large portion of the Los 
Angeles Basin, and at the same time catch 
an occasional glimpse of bighorn mountain 
sheep. The area supports a sizable population 
of California mule deer, a few black bear, 
many birds, and small mammals. The live 
streams contain a fishery of native rainbow 
trout, and are covered by a canopy of hard- 
wood trees. The area is open to hunting and 
fishing under State game laws except during 
periods of high fire danger when closures 
are enforced. The proposed wilderness has 
always existed in a primitive state, and wild- 
erness classification will have little impact 
on the wildlife resource. 


OTHER RESOURCES 


There are no private holdings within the 
proposed San Gabriel Wilderness, which is 
entirely on national forest land. There is no 
grazing by domestic livestock within the 
area, No significant concentration of valu- 
able minerals or mineral commodities have 
been found. The area forms part of an im- 
portant watershed which yields approxi- 
mately 25,000 acre-feet a year. This yield 
would remain essentially unchanged under 
wilderness classification. No reservoirs now 
exist within the area, and none are planned. 
The scattered and low-grade timber is not 
economic to harvest. 


BACKGROUND 


On September 3, 1964, the President signed 
Public Law 88-577, which became known as 
the Wilderness Act. This established a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system, “where 
the earth and its community of life are un- 
trammeled by man, where man himself is a 
Visitor who does not remain.” The act pro- 
vides that, in addition to the approximately 
9 million acres in the initial system, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior within 10 years from the date of 
the enactment of the act, shall make recom- 
mendations to the President for other areas 
to be included in the system. The President, 
in turn, shall advise the Congress of his 
recommendations for the inclusion of these 
new areas. 

On June 6, 1966, the Forest Service an- 
nounced a proposal to recommend to the 
President that the San Gabriel Wilderness 
be included in the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system. A public hearing was con- 
ducted in Altadena, Calif., on July 27, 1966, 
by the Forest Service, All the participants 
concurred with the proposal. Federal, State, 
county, and local representatives universally 
concurred in the Forest Service wilderness 
findings and recommendation. On February 
19 and 20, 1967, the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee conducted hearings, at which 
all witnesses testified in favor of S. 2531. 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee reports S. 2531, without amend- 
ment, and recommends its adoption. 


REPORTS 


The communication from the President 
asking legislation to establish the San Gabriel 
Wilderness, and the recommendation to the 
President from the Secretary of Agriculture 
are set forth below: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 6, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Just 60 miles from the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area lies a wilder- 
ness of rocky cliffs and deep canyons in- 
habited only by rare California condors, deer, 
and other wildlife. 

Just last February I asked the Congress to 
declare this area—the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness—a part of the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system, both for the enjoyment of 
our own and future generations and as a 
symbol of man’s respect for nature’s work. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 gives us the 
authority to preserve this region and others 
like it. When I signed that act in September 
1964 I noted that it was a major conserva- 
tion measure which would preserve millions 
of “acres of this vast continent in their origi- 
nal and unchanging beauty and wonder.” 

I now propose that three additional areas— 
in California, Oregon, and Wyoming—also be 
proclaimed wilderness areas. This action will 
not cost the American taxpayer a penny. But 
it will enrich the lives of every citizen. 

The Federal Government already has juris- 
diction over these lands. They have been the 
subjects of open hearings and intensive 
studies and have been recommended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for inclusion in the 
wilderness system. 

These three areas are admirably suited to 
become additions to that system. 

The proposed San Gabriel Wilderness in 
California is a part of the Angeles National 
Forest and comprises some 36,000 acres of 
primitive mountain terrain some 35 miles 
northeast of the city of Los Angeles. It is un- 
inhabited and provides much needed op- 
portunities for hiking, fishing, hunting, 
camping, and other public use. 

The Mount Jefferson Wilderness would 
comprise 96,000 acres now included within 
the Willamette, Deschutes, and Mount Hood 
National Forests, some 60 miles from Salem, 
Oreg. This wilderness contains the second 
tallest peak in Oregon, nearly 150 lakes, 160 
miles of trails, and good fishing and hunting. 

The proposed Washakie Wilderness, Sho- 
shone National Forest, Wyo., includes nearly 
680,000 acres. This area provides excellent 
hunting, a rugged region for hiking, and an 
opportunity to discover petrified remains of 
ancient forests. 

I urge the Congress to preserve these price- 
less national assets by approving their in- 
clusion in the wilderness system. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2531 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 891), 
the area classified as the Devil Canyon-Bear 
Canyon Primitive Area, with the proposed 
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additions thereto and deletions therefrom, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “San 
Gabriel Wilderness—Proposed”, dated March 
17, 1967, which is on file and available for 
public inspection in the office of the Chief, 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, is 
hereby designated as the San Gabriel Wilder- 
ness within and as a part of the Angeles 
National Forest, comprising an area of ap- 
proximately thirty-six thousand acres. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and a legal description of the San 
Gabriel Wilderness with the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such legal 
description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The San Gabriel Wilderness shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act governing areas designated by 
that Act as wilderness areas, except that any 
reference in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
re = a reference to the effective date of this 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Devil Canyon-Bear Canyon Primitive Area is 
hereby abolished. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Represen- 
tatives to the bill S. 2419. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2419) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, with respect to the develop- 
ment of cargo container vessels, and for 
other purposes which were, on page 2, 
strike out lines 12 through 19, inclusive. 

On page 2, line 20, strike out “Src. 3.” 
and insert “Src. 2.” 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “Src. 4.” 
and insert “Src. 3.” 

On page 3, line 5, after follows:“ 
strike out “No” and insert “Except in a 
case where the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that military requirements ne- 
cessitate specification of container sizes, 
no.” 

On page 3, line 10, strike out “Src. 5.“ 
and insert “Sec. 4.” 

On page 3, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“whether or not such contract was made 
by formal advertising.” 

On page 3, line 18, strike out “Sec. 6.” 
and insert “Sec. 5.” 

On page 3, line 20, strike out “No” 
and insert “Except in a case where the 
Secretary of Defense determines that 
military requirements necessitate spec- 
ification of container sizes, no.” 

On page 4, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“whether or not such contract was made 
by formal advertising.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, S. 2419 
as amended by the House still retains the 
full intent and purpose of the measure 
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as enacted by the Senate. The amend- 
ments made in the House delete the 
Senate reference to activities of private 
standards making bodies and also pro- 
vide. authority for specification of con- 
tainer sizes when national defense con- 
siderations so require. 

This matter has been cleared with the 
minority. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLICATION OF RIOT 
COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a book, in paperback, entitled 
“The U.S. Riot Commission Report.” 
This book is on the shelves of the com- 
mercial stores throughout the country. 
The amazing thing is that unfinished re- 
ports have been submitted to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, while completed re- 
ports are on the shelves of the commer- 
cial interests. 

My query is, How did it happen that 
this group of commissioners allowed this 
report to get to the commercial interests 
of the Nation, so that it is now being 
sold in the commercial stores, without 
the final draft having been submitted to 
Congress? 

It is a rather perplexing and challeng- 
ing situation: Who is responsible for this 
commercial aspect of a study that was 
supposed to be of such importance to 
the country? Who allowed it to leak out? 
Who made arrangements to turn it over 
to the booksellers? 

It is a query that will have to be made 
It has a direct relationship to all of the 
statements being made in the United 
States about leaks being perpetrated day 
after day to the enemy and now to the 
commercial interests who publish books. 


WE SHOULD CLOSE TAX 
LOOPHOLES FIRST 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in 1965, there were 624 taxpayers with 
incomes of $1 million a year or more 
who through tax loopholes reduced their 
effective income tax rate from 70 percent 
to 44 percent. Even more outrageous, 
there were 35 Americans with incomes 
exceeding $500,000 who paid no income 
tax at all, including five with incomes of 
$5 million or more. 

The most inexcusable tax giveaway 
is the 27½ percent oil and gas depletion 
allowance which costs taxpayers $4 bil- 
lion annually. In 1965, 20 major oil com- 
panies paid corporate taxes at a rate 
of 6.3 percent while other American 
businessmen paid the corporate tax rate 
of 48 percent. Several oil companies, 
despite huge profits, paid no taxes. Some 
made a profit, paid no taxes and actually 
received tax refunds. The largest oil 
company in America—Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey—had an income of 
$1.7 billion in 1965, but paid only $82 
million in Federal income taxes, a rate 
of less than 5 percent. Incidentally, this 
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firm paid $562 million that year in taxes 
to foreign governments. 

It is indefensible to permit oil and gas 
companies to pay only token or no in- 
come taxes while even the poverty- 
stricken man or woman earning less than 
$3,000 a year is required to pay taxes on 
a substantial scale. 

Our income tax laws are replete with 
loopholes favoring a few at the expense 
of the many. For example, one of them 
allowed a multi-millionaire to enjoy a 
$20 million cash income without pay- 
ing any taxes at all. He managed this 
by donating to his privately-controlled 
foundation $21.6 million worth of stock 
which originally cost him $400,000. He 
was permitted to write off this $21.6 mil- 
lion “donation” against his legitimate 
taxes. Tax loopholes such as this only 
serve to help those who already have 
a great deal of wealth to evade their re- 
sponsibility to help pay for our national 
expenses. 

Very definitely, no additional taxes 
should be placed on already heavily bur- 
dened taxpayers until tax loopholes 
have been closed and until an excess 
profits tax has been placed on war 
profiteers for the duration of the Viet- 
nam war. Excess profits taxes during 
World War IT and the Korean war 
brought billions of dollars to our “good 
uncle,” more than $10 billion in 1944 
alone. 

It is unconscionable that a few indi- 
viduals and corporations be permitted 
to evade taxation while millions of Amer- 
ican wage earners honestly carry their 
share of the tax burden, Before adding 
a surtax, Congress should first rewrite 
our income tax laws. 


THE RETIREMENTS OF SECRETARY 
JOHN W. GARDNER AND SECRE- 
TARY ROBERT S. McNAMARA 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, during 
the first 2 months of this year, two ex- 
ceptional Americans left the Cabinet: 
Secretary John W. Gardner, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 
of the Department of Defense. Both dem- 
onstrated extraordinary leadership, and 
a dedication to public service that earned 
the gratitude of our Nation. 

Secretary Gardner brought capabil- 
ities of the highest order to the admin- 
istration of the wide-ranging programs 
which have been his responsibility. His 
departure is a distinct loss to those pro- 
grams and to the people they serve. I 
shall personally miss the strong and per- 
ceptive leadership, the cooperation, and 
the understanding of congressional reali- 
ties, which were characteristic of his 
relationship with Capitol Hill. 

During an unprecedented 7-year ten- 
ure, Secretary McNamara earned my ad- 
miration for his courage in the face of 
difficult decisions; my respect for his 
prudence in the management of an ex- 
tremely complex and diverse depart- 
ment. He brought rational and advanced 
economic systems and policies to bear 
on the Department’s spending decisions, 
thus saving American taxpayers billions 
of dollars. He also demonstrated a high 
degree of sensitivity to human injustice 
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through the initiation of programs of 
education and training for disadvantaged 
American youth. In his new position as 
President of the World Bank, Mr. Mc- 
Namara will continue to have heavy re- 
sponsibilities as well as great opportuni- 
ties for continued contributions to world 
stability and peace, > 

I wish these two distinguished Ameri- 
cans well in the years ahead, confident 
that their future contributions to our 
country will reach ever higher levels. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IS 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an editorial published recently in Satur- 
day Review points out that if we are to 
accept fully our responsibilities as a 
world leader, we must accept the task 
of learning about the world. At this time 
when we can see the severe costs of a 
limited knowledge and understanding of 
our neighbors, particularly in the de- 
veloping areas, we must rededicate our- 
selves to the ideal of international edu- 
cation. 

International education contemplates 
a broad scope of education, health, and 
labor endeavors. The new subcommittee 
which will relate to this area, and of 
which I will be the chairman, will seek 
ways to expand its activity. This will be 
the Special Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Health, Education, and Labor 
Programs of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

We will not let the cultural dimensions 
of our foreign policy be a forgotten 
casualty of our preoccupation with mili- 
tary affairs. And we must not let short- 
sighted attempts to solve immediate 
problems leave us with long-term defi- 
cits. If, for example, a travel tax would 
limit our knowledge of the world by re- 
tarding the flow of students, teachers, 
and scholars abroad, the result of such 
a tax would be a long-term loss. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “The Price Is Too High,” 
published in the Saturday Review of 
February 17, 1968, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Price Is Too HIGH 

The President's recent proposal to limit 
travel abroad in order to help reduce the na- 
tion’s balance of payments deficit raises seri- 
ous questions about the priorities assigned 
to America’s varied international commit- 
ments. And his brief assertion in the State 
of the Union Message that “We must try to 
reduce the travel deficit ... without unduly 
penalizing the travel of students and teach- 
ers” is far from reassuring. 

We are reminded that in 1966 the Congress 
passed—and the President signed into law— 
the International Education Act (IEA), 
which provided modest support for strength- 
ening university resources in the United 
States for international studies and research. 
The objective was to assist American uni- 
versities in developing the knowledge and the 
trained talent we so desperately need if we 
are to discharge our international respon- 
sibilities with wisdom as well as vigor. Yet 
Congress has declined to appropriate the 
funds authorized under the act, and last Oc- 
tober a Senate-House conference committee 
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on appropriations withdrew authorization for 
carrying out the purposes of the act. Mean- 
while, a publication of Education and World 
Affairs points out that “a recent search for 
U.S, scholars p research on Vietnam 
revealed only eight such individuals in the 
entire country at a time when Vietnam 
constitutes the overriding problem in foreign 
affairs for the United States.” 

We are also reminded that just last fall 
Charles Frankel, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
resigned to return to teaching, as professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University. The 
position he left has proved a frustrating one 
ever since it was established. But when Pro- 
fessor Frankel went to Washington in 1965 
to preside over varied international programs, 
hopes were high that the knowledge and 
prestige he brought to the office would infuse 
it with mew life. Professor Frankel has been 
reluctant to discuss his reasons for leaving 
Washington, but it seems clear that the en- 
thusiasm international education evoked a 
year or two ago has become a casualty of 
Washington’s growing pre-occupation with 
the war in Vietnam. 

The question, then, is not whether the 
United States should fulfill its international 
commitments, but whether the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress are ready to accept 
the accompanying responsibilities. If edu- 
cational travel and the exchange of students, 
teachers, and scholars have any purpose at 
all, it is to expand international knowledge, 
understanding, and cooperation. As Repre- 
sentative John Brademas wrote in SR in Au- 
gust 1966 ["As Nations Become Neighbors: 
A New Federal Role“ ]: “We may, indeed, 
soon know more about the surface of the 
moon than we do about the cultures and 
problems of the millions of peoples of this 
planet who are not Americans. For we have 
not yet, as a nation, devoted ourselves to in- 
ternational studies and so we have not yet 
caught up with our responsibilities as a 
world leader.” 

If limiting the growth of knowledge and 
understanding of other nations and peoples 
is the price we must pay to reduce the bal- 
ance of payments deficit, the price is too 
high.. C. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS., TACKLES THE 
AIR POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, because 
of massive industrialization and concen- 
trated urbanization, the Nation has 
achieved an unprecedented level of afflu- 
ence and economic power and life in 
America has been changed for the better. 
But inevitably, the enormous benefits of 
modern economic development have also 
been accompanied by potential hazards. 

One such modern hazard is that of air 
pollution. The challenge we face here is 
staggering for although there is little 
hope that air pollution can be eliminated 
entirely it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that it must be better controlled 
lest life in our cities becomes dangerous 
and ultimately intolerable. 

The challenge is both technical and 
political. The former is a challenge of de- 
veloping the innovations and procedures 
by which air pollution abatement can be 
brought about. The latter is the challenge 
of developing the public will and the in- 
stitutional arrangements to accomplish 
what we can and must be done. And in 
this respect, I believe the governmental 
arrangements adopted to control air pol- 
lution will be an indication of how well 
we are going to succeed in our efforts to 
preserve our Federal system in these 
modern complex times. 
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So many of the great public problems 
of today are national in nature. Because 
of this, involvement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been necessarily increased. 
But unfortunately, this has tended to en- 
courage a political climate in which we 
turn increasingly toward the Federal 
Government for solutions to problems 
regardless of whether those problems 
might be solved at the State and local 
levels. 

In certain respects, air pollution is a 
national problem. Therefore, it is right 
and proper that the Federal Government 
be involved in the development of ade- 
quate solutions. But it would be a great 
mistake if the Federal Government were 
to assume the full burden of assuring 
clean air. 

To prevent this from happening, there 
must be aggressive and enlightened ac- 
tion by local and State governments. 
And particularly at the local level, co- 
operation among the various governmen- 
tal units is absolutely essential. But we 
can expect effective action by local units 
of government only if private individu- 
als and groups display an understanding 
of the problem and a willingness to take 
the initiative to encourage local solu- 
tions. And although all citizens should be 
involved in this effort, it is clear that the 
business community is going to have to 
take a primary leadership position. 

I invite attention to an example of this 
type of private initiative and responsible 
action at the local level. Recognizing 
their responsibilities and obligations to 
the community, the Kansas City, Kansas 
Area Chamber of Commerce early in 1966 
created a special committee to study the 
problem of air pollution and to encourage 
support for pollution-abatement meas- 
ures. This group began work immediately 
to define the magnitude of the air-pol- 
lution problems in Kansas City, Kans., 
to explore steps which could be taken 
to bring this problem under control, and 
to encourage the business community to 
support the adoption of such control 
measures. 

Largely because of the activities of this 
special group, working in close coopera- 
tion with the Kansas City, Kans./Wyan- 
dotte County Board of Health, the Board 
of City Commissioners of Kansas City, 
Kans., in the spring of 1967 adopted a 
series of regulations and standards de- 
signed to control, and ultimately to sub- 
stantially reduce, air pollution in the 
Kansas City, Kans., area. 

As a result of this action, substantial 
progress toward cleaning up the air in 
Kansas City, Kans., is now being made. 
Kansas City, Kans., was one of the first 
cities to develop such a complete set of 
standards and regulations, and it is pre- 
cisely this type of local initiative and co- 
operation which, if followed by other 
communities, will serve to sharply reduce 
the hazards of air pollution, without ex- 
cessive and unnecessary reliance on the 
Federal Government. 


OUR MOST FANTASTIC FLYING 
MACHINE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at a time 
when the Senate is considering in com- 
mittee the very strong Navy request for 
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production-model purchase of the F- 
111B, I believe all Senators will welcome 
full information about the F-111 pro- 
gram. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Our Most 
Fantastic Flying Machine,” published in 
the March edition of Nation’s Business 
magazine, be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
READY ror ANy War—Ovur Most FANTASTIC 
FLYING MACHINE 


(Nore.—Associate Editor Robert W. Irelan 
wrote this article after talking to the pilots 
who fly the F-111, mechanics who maintain 
it and men in companies that build it.) 

What kind of bird can fly in any weather, 
hang in the sky or surge to supersonic speed, 
soar across any ocean, climb into thin air 
or skim the ground with unerring calm, stop 
on a dime and carry on its back a crew of 
humans in shirt-sleeve comfort? 

This bird is man-made. It’s the F-111 
(formerly the TFX), probably the most fan- 
tastic flying machine American ingenuity 
has ever conceived. Certainly it is the most 
sophisticated and the most controversial air- 
plane that industry has turned out. 

As it converts contractual promises to 
proven capabilities, it’s showing it can do 
more things well than any other warplane. 

All this is a tribute to the men and com- 
panies who’ve built the plane and its amaz- 
ing components in the midst of a political 
whirlpool. And it’s a tribute to the military 
men who are flying it day and night to make 
themselves and the plane combat ready. 

The conclusion that the F-111 is an amaz- 
ingly versatile, highly effective weapons sys- 
tem and not the “Flying Edsel” some of its 
detractors contend, comes after dozens of in- 
terviews with the brass who command it, 
the combat veterans who fly it and the me- 
chanics who maintain it. A Narrox's BUSI- 
Nuss editor went to Ft. Worth, Texas, where 
prime contractor General Dynamics Corp. is 
assembling the plane; to Nellis Air Force 
Base, Nevada, where crews are getting to 
know it; to the Pentagon, and to Capitol 
Hill. 
“We have nothing but good news; this 
plane is an unprecedented success,” says Air 
Force Brig. Gen. Ralph G. Taylor, whose job 
is to be critical. As commander of the Tac- 
tical Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis Air 
Force Base, a few miles northeast of Las 
Vegas, he's responsible for the quality of the 
equipment and the crews. 

Every pilot who'll fly the F—111A, the ver- 
sion assigned to the Tactical Air Command, 
will be checked out at Nellis. 

“We need a bird like this in Viet Nam,” 
comments Maj. Kenneth Blank, a crew-cut 
Nebraskan who flew combat in Korea and, 
during one of his 100 missions in Viet Nam, 
became the first F-105 pilot to down a Rus- 
sian-built MIG. 

“It gives us an all-weather, day or night 
aircraft; it can fly when nothing else can 
get up.” 

Interrupted while scrutinizing radar pic- 
tures, Korea combat veteran Lt, Col. Ed 
Palmgren agrees: “It flies like a Cadillac. It’s 
a darn fine plane—a very fine low-altitude 
penetrator,” 

FIRST OF ITS KIND 

What's so special about the F-111? Mostly 
it's the many things it can do well. It has 
stretched the art of aircraft building dra- 
matically. 

It is the first operational U.S. aircraft with 
variable-sweep wings that allow the pilot to 
shape his plane for the job he wants it to do. 
By moving a lever in the cockpit; he can 
extend the wings almost at right angles to 
the fuselage, giving him maximum lift for 
takeoff from short airfields and allowing 
landings at about 100 miles per hour, With 
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the wings fully extended, the F-111 can loll 
in the skies for hours or fly nonstop and 
without aerial refueling to most overseas 
bases. 

Then, to attain high- or low-level super- 
sonic speeds, the pilot can sweep the wings 
back against the fuselage. Previous swing- 
wing planes, which never reached the opera- 
tional stage, caused balance problems. By 
contrast, the F-111, as Maj. Ken Blank puts 
it, “feels the same” in all configurations. 

Other jet fighter planes pop out a drag 
chute when landing to slow them down; if 
the chute fails, there’s a chance of overshoot- 
ing the runway. The F-111 doesn’t have or 
need a drag chute. With wings extended, 
“is almost like a glider coming in,” the 
pilots say, stopping in less than 2,000 feet if 
it has to. 

Within these versatile wings, wherever 
mechanical complexity will allow, is fuel 
storage to stretch the warplane’s range. 

A revolutionary new way to protect the 
plane’s crew against drastic environmental 
changes had to be devised. The F-111 can do 
better than 1,650 miles an hour at altitudes 
of more than 60,000 feet and can dash 
through the denser air just above treetops 
at speeds of more than 900 miles an hour. 

This job went to McDonnell Douglas Corp., 
the St. Louis-based maker of the highly- 
effective F-4 fighter plane and the Mercury 
and Gemini spacecraft. 

A pilot couldn't eject from an F-111 
unprotected; he simply couldn’t survive the 
blast of air. So, McDonnell Douglas made his 
cockpit into a survival capsule. By pulling 
a pistol-grip release stick next to his seat, 
the pilot sets off an explosion that guillotines 
the crew module from the fuselage. A rocket 
motor propels the capsule clear of the plane. 
This ejection system can be used at every 
speed and every altitude. All the time, the 
pilot and copilot are kept at shirt-sleeve 
comfort in their pressurized cabin. 

In an emergency, if the fliers need to 
evacuate the plane on the runway, the 
rocket fires their capsule up and behind 
the plane, nearly 500 feet into the air. 
Chutes open, landing pads inflate and the 
module lands as gently as a paratrooper. 
When the module is ejected, it takes a small 
part of the wings with it for stability. 

Should the plane be forced down at sea, 
the module automatically rises to the sur- 
face and rights itself. It’s watertight, but 
if a leak occurs, both the pilot’s and co- 
pilot's control sticks can be used as bilge 
pumps. Pumping them in the opposite di- 
rection keeps the capsule’s flotation bags 
inflated. 

The capsule has survival and protection 
equipment, too. If the two-man crew is de- 
scending in friendly territory it can expel 
metallic chaff on the way down to make 
radar detection easier. 

The capsule ejection has been tested, and 
it works. On one test run, pilots had to 
desert a research and development-model 
F-111. The only physical damage to the crew 
was a nicked thumb one pilot got climbing 
through a barbed wire fence after the safe 
landing. 

Pilots rave about the craft’s avionics (short 
for aviation electronics). “It’s fantastic,” 
says pipesmoking Air Force Capt. Joe Keene, 
who flew F-4’s in Viet Nam combat. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary of the 
avionics subsystems is the F-111’s terrain- 
following radar (TFR), supplied by Texas 
Instruments, Inc. This allows the pilots au- 
tomatically to hug the terrain’s profile at 
supersonic speeds and below the enemy 
radar’s eye-level. 

“The TFR’s tremendous. You don’t need 
anything but self-control,” maintains Lt. 
Colonel Palmgren. He's referring to the nat- 
ural instinct to pull the plane up as it nears a 
radio tower or hillside. But the system itself 
does that. 
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General Taylor recalls his first flight more 
than a year ago using the TFR: “We headed 
straight for this mountain, The first two 
passes I wouldn't let the system do it; then 
the third time I did, and she climbed right 
over.” 

IDEAL FOR FAR EAST 


The F-1ll’s TFR will have special ad- 
vantages in hilly countries of the Far East, 
Maj. Ken Blank contends. “Up tò now in Viet 
Nam, we haven’t been able to let down as 
much as we wanted because of the sharp 
peaks and valleys. Now we'll be able to do it.” 

The TFR constantly looks down, ahead 
and to each side. Signals are sent to the auto- 
pilot for automatic flight, or displayed on a 
cockpit instrument for manual flight. And 
should any of the TFR’s circuits fail, the sys- 
tem automatically sends the aircraft into a 
sharp climb to a higher, safer altitude. 

Another part of the plane’s avionics, its 
flight control system, is, to use Pentagonese, 
self-adaptive. This means that electronic 
sensors and computers measure the aircraft's 
motions and compensate for any deviations 
with direct commands to the controls. 

For example, if atmospheric conditions 
suddenly change as with strong gusts of wind, 
the system automatically makes adjustments 
for pitch, roll or yaw—even before the pilot 
senses they're needed. 

The flight control system, developed by 
General Electric Co., is “triply redundant.” 
Three separate electronic circuits work simul- 
taneously, and if any one fails, it is auto- 
matically ignored while the others carry on. 

Look at some of the other guidance sys- 
tems. Using his radar and on-board com- 
puters, the pilot knows his position pre- 
cisely. Specifications allow two miles of error 
for two hours of flight, says George Davis, a 
former test pilot and General Dynamics’ top 
man working with Air Force crews at Nellis. 
“We've been performing at one-half that 
error,” he notes. 

The system supplies data for automatic ra- 
dar bombing. It also allows the F-111 to 
make instrument landings on any runway, 
even those not equipped with radio or radar 
landing aids. 

An attack radar gives a clear picture of 
ground or airborne targets, regardless of vis- 
ibility, and at the same time tells the chang- 
ing range between the plane and target, 
corrects any navigational errors and does 
radar photography. 

Finally, a computing sight and a missile- 
launch computer enable the two-man crew 
to fire guns and missiles accurately by using 
data shown on the instrument panel, 

Perhaps overstating the qualities to make 
his point, Ken Blank says “the avionics are 
1,000 per cent better than I’m used to.” 

“The radar systems are better than we 
thought they’d be,” comments Col. Ivan H. 
Dethman, raising his voice to offset the loud 
window-rattling caused by a departing jet. 
“We have done everything with this plane it 
was supposed to do,” says the man who com- 
mands the 428th Tactical Fighter Squadron, 
the first operational unit to get the F-111A. 
“This is and will be an excellent fighter- 
bomber,” the Colonel maintains. 


SENATOR CANNON’S PRAISE 


“With these electronics, you can drop a 
bomb in a pickle barrel,” Sen. Howard W. 
Cannon (D,, Nevada) tells Nation’s Busi- 
ness. He ought to know. As a Major General 
in the Air Force Reserve, Senator Cannon has 
flown just about every kind of combat plane 
in the U.S. inventory and last October be- 
came the first nonactive duty pilot to fly 
the F-111A. 

The Senator, whose office is adorned with 
a “Mach 2” certificate and droves of scale 
models of the military aircraft he’s flown, has 
no axe to grind. None of the contractors for 
the F-111 is in his state, and Nellis Air Force 
Base would be in Nevada whether or not the 
plane was. But he grows impatient with 
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some of the plane’s critics in Washington. 
“To find out if this is a good or bad plane,” 
he says, “talk to the people who fly it and 
the people who maintain it.” 

The F-111 also marks a break-through in 
jet engine technology. It’s the first to make 
a turbofan engine, for fuel economy for long- 
range subsonic flight, with an afterburner, 
for added thrust for takeoff and supersonic 
flight. 

The afterburner, unlike its predecessors, 
gives the pilot a choice of five settings. Pre- 
viously, when a pilot went to afterburner, 
he went “all out.” He got maximum thrust 
but also burned tremendous amounts of 
fuel. The F-111’s afterburner gives the pilot 
a choice of thrust. 

Each F-111 is powered by two of these 
TF-30 engines built by United Aircraft 
Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division. 
There have been bothersome problems mat- 
ing the engines and the air inlets on the 
plane, but both contractors and pilots agree 
they've been solved. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Reliability and maintainability were de- 
signed into the F-111, They had to be; the 
Air Force and Navy set the most stringent 
requirements ever for a combat aircraft. 
Among other things, each F-111 must start 
to taxi for take off within five minutes after 
an alert; must be able to take off within 30 
minutes after returning from a previous 
mission; and must require no more than 
15 minutes for identifying any fault. 

In calling the plane “an unprecedented 
success,” General Taylor says he is measur- 
ing it two ways: First, utilization. “We are 
averaging 58-to-60 hours per aircraft per 
month flying time, twice what we get with 
other aircraft.” 

As for the second measurement, mainte- 
nance, the General, who wears combat and 
service ribbons about three inches deep on 
his chest, notes: “We couldn’t have had any 
real problems and be where we are with 
this plane.” 

The plane is designed to require minimum 
maintenance man-hours per flying hour. 

Maintenance is Maj. Bob Autry's busi- 
ness, The genial Alabamian is maintenance 
officer for the F-111 squadron at Nellis. 
Sipping coffee, he says: “I’ve worked F-10078, 
F-86’s, and you can't beat this bird. We're 
real happy with it.” 

Faced with stringent reliability and main- 
tainability requirements, General Dynamics 
and its subcontractors made the F-111 the 
most accessible aircraft for servicing yet 
built. They did away with most of the ground 
support equipment by building self-testers 
into as many components as they could. By 
flipping a dial past various numbered set- 
tings, a maintenance man can pinpoint a 
problem or determine if the unit is A-okay. 

If it's defective, he loosens a couple of 
screws, slides the component out and slips 
in a fresh one, 

Ninety-five per cent of the plane’s parts 
can be removed without first removing an- 
other part, and most of the servicing can be 
done at shoulder height. 

Master Sgt. Charles B. Hennessee, who 
has spent 23 years in flight-line maintenance 
and now is line chief for the first detach- 
ment of the first F-111 squadron, puts it 
this way: “There’s no comparing this with 
any other plane in maintenance accessibility. 
You don’t have to rip half the plane apart 
to get at something.” 

The burly sergeant walks around a parked 
F-111 and continues his praise: “I brought 
the F-4 (considered our best combat plane 
in Viet Nam) into the Air Force inventory, 
and we've had fewer problems with this plane 
than that.” 

He points to the plane’s tires. “Normally, 
we get 30 landings on a set of fighter plane 
tires, if we're fortunate. This plane has 85, 
and we've got another 25, I guess.” The main- 
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tenance men will know when it’s time to 
change the tire because red cord will begin 
to show. 

To point up the ease of maintenance, Bob 
Autry adds: “I’ve got Airmen First Class 
doing what it used to take Master Sergeants 
to do.“ 

AWESOME ARMORY 

You crouch down under the nose landing 
gear to see where the 20-millimeter Gatling 
gun is housed; it can fire 6,000 rounds a 
minute and the canister for just 2,000 rounds 
looks like an 80-gallon hotwater heater. 

The F-111 can carry nearly all known or 
planned nuclear or nonnuclear weapons from 
bombs to rockets. All versions of the plane 
have an internal weapons bay, but they also 
can hang tons of destruction on wing pylons. 
On the tactical fighter and strategic bomber 
versions of the F-111, for example, there 
can be eight pylons. 

The F-111 is one of the few fighter-type 
planes with side-by-side seating; most are 
one behind the other. Such seating allows a 
shorter cockpit, less duplication of controls, 
more coordination with the other crew mem- 
ber and, as one pilot puts it, “four eyes look- 
ing out front instead of two.” 

Colonel Al Esposito, assistant for the F-111 
system program at the Pentagon, emphasizes 
the plane’s ability to fly very low at very high 
speeds. A MIG-21, the Soviet Union’s most 
modern combat plane, would tear its wing off 
if it tried to chase an F-111 supersonically for 
long at low levels, where the air is thick. 

The Colonel mentions, but won't elaborate 
on, the craft’s secret electronic countermeas- 
ures that can be used to confuse the enemy. 

The configuration of the plane has, where- 
ever possible, been shaped to deflect radar 
beams rather than bounce them back. Com- 
plementing this design is the use of a paint 
that absorbs rather than reflects radar, so 
that the enemy gets back a dimmer “blip” 
than normal. 

As with other jet combat planes, the F-111 
has a valve in the tail section that’s normally 
used to dump fuel to make a lighter landing. 
But F-111 pilots can dump small amounts 
of fuel at a time, turn them into balls of 
fire by igniting them with their afterburners 
and thus confuse heat-seeking enemy mis- 
siles. 

Beyond that, technicians say, the exhaust 
of the F-111’s engines is cooler than that of 
many other warplanes, making it harder for 
missiles to zero in. 

Current planning estimates are for more 
than 1,200 F-111's, in various versions, to be 
built. More than 40 are in stages of comple- 
tion along General Dynamics’ nearly mile- 
long assembly line in Ft. Worth. 

There engines move down one line, fuse- 
lages down another, with tape-operated cut- 
ting machines forming whole sections. 
Sneaker-clad workmen climb from craft to 
craft. Parts move above them on a monorail. 

Aft fuselage sections and landing gear are 
supplied by the principal subcontractor, 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., of 
Bethpage, N.Y. 

The 26,000 workers at the Ft. Worth plant 
turn out about 10 planes a month. The target 
for peak production of 28 planes a month is 
early 1970. 

The budget President Johnson sent Con- 
gress for the coming fiscal year asks $1.1 
billion for 163 F-111A and F-111D planes 
for the Air Force; the 111D will have an even 
more sophisticated and effective avionics 
package being developed by North American 
Rockwell Corp. It will enhance the plane's 
ability to do air-to-air battle. 

President Johnson also wants $550 mil- 
lion for 75 FB-111's which would be used by 
the strategic Air Command as it phases out 
older versions of the workhouse B-52’s. And 
he asked $350 million for 30 F~111B’s, the 
Navy version. 

Other versions of the F-111 are the RF- 
111A, a reconnaissance craft that will stuff 
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its weapons bay with photographic equip- 
ment and sensors, and the F-111C being built 
for the Royal Australian Air Force. The Brit- 
ish, in an economy move have canceled their 
order for 50 F-111’s. 


NAVY CRITICS 


Elements in the Navy argue for a smaller, 
lighter craft than the F-111, 

Most of the controversy over the F-111, 
which started years ago with the prime con- 
tract award, has centered around the Navy 
version, the 111B, that would carry the deadly 
Phoenix missile system built by Hughes Air- 
craft Co. 

General Dynamics, after working quietly 
with its 19 major subcontractors and nearly 
12,000 suppliers for five years, is now begin- 
ning to reply to some of the critics. Frank W. 
Davis, president of General Dynamics’ Ft. 
Worth Division and a former test pilot, tells 
Nation's Business: 

“If we compare the F-111 with the best 
fighter-bomber in service today, we find it 
provides twice the range, with twice the 
payload, is 20 per cent faster, is 50 per cent 
shorter on takeoff and landings, and provides 
eighttimes better navigational accuracy 
with its inertial navigation system. 

“As compared to the next best fleet air 
defense system, it provides twice the loiter 
(circle in place) with one and one half times 
the missiles. The missiles have three times 
the range. It provides six times as many 
kills per salvo. It will operate from 500 miles 
greater distance with the same bomb load, 
and its approach speed for carrier landings 
is 15 to 20 knots slower.” 


LIMITED BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS WILL CAUSE HARDSHIP 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
a well-written and interesting article 
published in the most recent issue of 
Education News, Mr. Richard Sapir 
describes the problems in bilingual edu- 
cation faced by the town of West New 
York, N.J. Superintendent of Schools 
John White, reports Mr. Sapir is count- 
ing on receiving a quarter of a million 
dollars a year from the new Bilingual 
Education Act. Superintendent White’s 
situation is desperate. 

But in the face of this need, the ad- 
ministration has requested only $5 mil- 
lion for the Bilingual Education Act— 
although Congress authorized $30 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Yankee Si; Cuban, 
Well—A Linguistic Approach,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YANKEE, SI; CUBAN, WELI—A LINGUISTIC 

APPROACH 
(By Richard Sapir) 

West NEw York, N.J.—At the beginning of 
each semester, Mrs. Sylvia Willmer doesn’t 
understand her first-grade pupils. They don’t 
understand her either. She doesn’t speak 
like their parents. She only knows English. 

Mrs. Willner was assigned to her special 
“Cuban class” at School 5 because she once 
worked in a New York City anti-poverty 
program across the Hudson River. 


ONE HUNDRED BIG WORDS 

“They had Puerto Ricans in that program 
and she must know at least 100 words of 
Spanish,” says principal Nathan Richman. 

When her pupils begin, none knows 100 
words of English. If any did, he would have 
been put in a “regular”—English speaking 
class, the principal said. 
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Of his 1,450 pupils, 70 percent speak Span- 
ish as a first language, Only 20 percent of 
these speak English fluently as a second, Of 
the nearly 70 teachers in the school, two 
speak Spanish, There are six “Cuban classes” 
where students speak no English. 

“We try to assimilate the Spanish-speaking 
students into our regular classes as quickly 
as possible, using English almost entirely,” 
said Mr. Richman, 

The West New York school system did not 
choose its predominantly monolingual ap- 
proach as an experiment in speed learning. 
It chose it in desperation. 

West New York’s predicament is this: 
Within the last four years, this urban-Ameri- 
can town built upon generations of immi- 
grants suddenly found a large Cuban com- 
munity in its midst. Many townspeople met 
these refugees from communism with the 
typical Yankee hospitality shown any new 
large groups seeking a haven in the promised 
land. Some blamed Fidel Castro: “He let them 
go.” Others blamed the State Department: 
“Some nut in ‘Foggy Bottom’ told them West 
New York is a nice place to live.” 

A city official said the Cubans chose West 
New York so they could pay low rents, be 
near the New York City labor market and 
“not live with Puerto Ricans or Negroes.” 

And while the Cuban students were ar- 
riving in West New York with their parents, 
English speaking students were leaving for 
the suburbs with theirs, 

Today, at least 40 percent of the town’s 
5,400 public school students are Spanish- 
speaking, most of them Cuban refugees. 

To say the system was unprepared for bi- 
lingual education would be like saying Pom- 
peii was unprepared for its volcano. When 
the lava started coming the Romans grabbed 
their towels and headed for the bay. When 
the Cubans began arriving, West New York 
sent a teacher to Hunter College to take two 
courses in English as a second language. She 
became their expert. 

Not that West New York didn’t try. With 
its limited budget—school officials had 
projected a decreased enrollment before the 
Cuban influx—the town eventually gathered 
seven teachers proficient in English-Spanish 
instruction, converted basements into class- 
rooms, opened Saturday classes and estab- 
lished a summer school. For all this, West 
New York got less than $80,000 in Title I 
money in 1965, about $70,000 in 1966 and 
$60,000 last year. 


A BIG HELP 


The Catholic schools, according to a priest, 
helped immeasurably: They took the Cubans 
who could speak English, and the public 
schools got everyone else. The school budget 
rose 10 percent, adding nearly 5 percent to 
the town tax rate. 

Last fall, Supt. of Schools John White pre- 
pared a five-page “crisis” report for the school 
board. It said classes were overcrowded; 
teachers could not give their full attention 
to both English and Spanish-speaking 
students, who often had to share the same 
class; pupils were not being advanced quickly 
as they should; teacher morale was low, and 
undercurrents of “racial animosity” were 
running. 

It asked the question: Can a small New 
Jersey school system absorb a sudden, large 
infiux of students who don’t speak English? 

One answer may be an ESEA amendment 
that President Johnson signed recently pro- 
viding $15 million this year, $30 million next 
May and $40 million the following year for 
bilingual education programs. Of this, Supt. 
White hopes to get $250,000 a year for special 
equipment and at least 35 additional teachers 
who know Spanish. 

Is that the answer? 

“Well, last year the State Department asked 
me to estimate the number of Cuban refugees 
I expected in our system,” Supt. White said. 
“Giving myself some leeway, I still under- 
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estimated by several hundred.” Which may 
or may not be the answer. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Willner is working out her 
immediate solution in the first grade. 

“By the end of the year, my children are 
ready for regular classes,” Mrs. Willner said. 


“They learn English by then.” 
How? 
“Casually,” she said. “It just comes 


casually.” 

A dark-eyed boy who sat on her right 
smiled when she said this. He always smiles 
when his teacher smiles. 


NEED FOR NEW GUN LEGISLATION 
STILL NOT DEMONSTRATED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last July, 
before the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, I attempted to describe 
Idaho's overwhelming opposition to Fed- 
eral gun control legislation. 

At that time I said: 

I do not claim, by any means, to know all 
the answers to the spread of crime. But let’s 
seek our solutions in reasoned ways, and in 
a manner which gives proper recognition to 
the fact that the problem in Twin Falls, 
Idaho, is very different from that in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Alabama and Vermont impose little or no 
restriction on the purchase of firearms. The 
proponents of federal controls point to 
Alabama, which had the highest homicide 
rate in the nation in 1965. But opponents of 
federal controls point to Vermont, which had 
the lowest. Where is the correlation between 
gun laws and existing levels of crime? If 
it exists, I have yet to find it. 


Mr, President, a thoroughgoing em- 
pirical study of legislative regulation of 
firearms was completed last fall by the 
American Bar Foundation. I quote from 
the report: 


A fundamental assumption of those who 
support the drive for stricter regulation of 
firearms is the belief that easily available 
weapons are a stimulus to crime, and that 
absence of the weapons would significantly 
reduce criminal activity. In our own inquiry, 
we have discovered no convincing evidence 
on this question. 


The report continues: 

The net effect of the proposed federal law 
would be to require those who cannot now 
obtain weapons in their own communities to 
expend a little more effort to acquire them 
elsewhere. 


It concludes: 

Other factors almost certainly outweigh 
the presence of firearms as a cause of crime. 
Among the variables which must be con- 
sidered are: population size and density, eco- 
nomic conditions, degree of social, racial, and 
religious homogeneity and community atti- 
tudes toward crime in general and guns in 
particular, 


American Bar Foundation researchers 
find evidence for gun laws so wanting 
that they are unwilling to take a position 
on the effectiveness of such laws. They 
conclude that such legislation can be jus- 
tified only as an “experiment with social 
reform.” 

Mr. President, I have always main- 
tained that, if individual cities and 
States feel a need for experimenting with 
gun-control legislation, it is their right to 
do so. But I continue to oppose any Fed- 
eral experiment that would wrap all 
States in the same blanket, under a uni- 
form law. 

The American Bar Foundation report 
well shows just how little empirical evi- 
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dence is available, upon which any valid 
case for new Federal controls could be 
based. It concludes with an appeal for 
further study of the problem, and im- 
provements in data-gathering proce- 
dures. I ask unanimous consent that 
Report No. 6, 1967, prepared by the re- 
search staff of the American Bar Founda- 
tion, be printed in the Recorp. I com- 
mend it highly. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESEARCH CONTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
Bar FOUNDATION: FIREARMS AND LEGISLA- 
TIVE REGULATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In 1964 the American Bar Foundation un- 
dertook a preliminary inquiry into the crimi- 
nal use of firearms and of legislation designed 
to control access to firearms. The aims of this 
inquiry were to explore the desirability of 
more extensive work on the subject and to 
suggest productive patterns for further re- 
search. 


To accomplish these aims information was 
sought on the following topics: 

a) A description of the problem itself—the 
use of firearms in the commission of crime 

b) Existing laws regulating firearms 

c) The effectiveness of existing laws and 
problems in their enforcement 

d) Suggestions for changes in existing laws 
and in their administration 

Information has been gathered by two 
methods. First, a review of the relevant pro- 
visions of the federal and state constitutions 
and statutes was made by standard library 
techniques. Because most gun regulation is 
state law, our inquiry focused there. The 
search concerned legislation regulating the 
acquisition, possession, and use of firearms 
of different types and extended to legislation 
through July 1, 1966. This material has been 
prepared in chart form and appears in Ap- 
pendix B. Certain commonly encountered 
statutory provisions will be discussed in the 
text. A similar search was performed on state 
constitutions; the pertinent sections are set 
out in Appendix A and also discussed in the 
text. 

Second, information of a factual nature 
was obtained through personal interview and 
mail questionnaire from 47 police officials and 
29 public prosecutors. We sought their opin- 
ions on how to deal with the problem, the 
incidence of firearm use in perpetrating 
crimes, the effect of easy access upon the use 
of firearms in committing crimes, the effec- 
tiveness of existing regulations, and the pros- 
pects for success of proposed firearm legisla- 
tion. In addition, more detailed information 
about one phase of the incidence of criminal 
use of firearms in large cities was received 
from a small group of social workers (10) 
directly concerned with juvenile gangs. 

The results of the inquiry are set forth in 
the balance of this report. However, the re- 
port has certain limitations that should be 
emphasized. While the comparative study of 
statutes and state constitutions is complete 
and current, the information about relevant 
facts and estimates of the effectiveness of 
existing laws is fragmentary and to an im- 
portant extent conjectural. No attempt was 
made to carry out the kind of systematic 
field research that is necessary for making 
more reliable estimates of regulatory effec- 
tiveness. How such information might be 
obtained is set forth in the section “Sugges- 
tions for Further Research.” We should em- 
phasize that the results of our inquiries do 
not constitute scientific sampling and do not 
represent a consensus. They do, however, 
present a spectrum of opinion from those 
concerned with the present situation and 
with proposed solutions. As such, they are 
useful in the framing of questions for more 
intensive consideration of the problem. 

Because many questions pertinent to in- 
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telligent firearms legislation remain unan- 
swered, the Foundation has not undertaken 
to draft a model firearms law or laws or 
even to suggest the general form such legis- 
lation might take. Our study does, however, 
lead us to the tentative conclusion that reg- 
ulation short of the intensive controls in- 
volved, for example, in liquor legislation is 
likely to be little more than formality. Of 
course, it is for a legislature or lobbyist, not 
a research foundation, to make the value 
judgments inherent in the regulation of fire- 
arms. Nevertheless, it does seem clear that 
no really effective legislation is possible 
without major alteration in present social 
and political priorities. For example, to be 
effective, regulation of firearms would neces- 
sarily entail a substantial degree of incon- 
venience to hunters, sportsmen, and other 
legitimate users of firearms. No one contests 
the existence of such inconvenience; oppo- 
nents of control contend it is unendurable, 
while proponents of control argue that it 
must be tolerated as a necessary concomi- 
tant of effective regulation. 
Il. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

A, Frequency of use of firearms in crimes 

There are no comparable and reliable na- 
tional, state, or municipal statistics on the 
number of crimes in which firearms are util- 
ized. Such figures as are available indicate 
that 25 to 50 per cent of the willful homi- 
cides are committed with firearms. Similar 
percentages appear to be applicable for other 
crimes that are customarily committed with 
the aid of weapons. It must be stressed, how- 
ever, that the sparsity of relevant record 
keeping practices makes it impossible to state 
with confidence the frequency of criminal 
use of firearms as distinguished from the 
use of other deadly weapons such as knives 
and blunt instruments. 

In terms of quantity, the use of firearms in 
criminal activities is chiefly an urban prob- 
lem. Police and prosecutors from cities ex- 
pressed much more concern with the prob- 
lem than those from rural areas. It is prob- 
able that this difference results from the 
much greater volume and frequency of 
crimes of all types experienced by enforce- 
ment officials in urban areas rather than 
from a difference in frequency of criminal 
use of firearms in the city compared with 
the country. 


B. Types of firearms used in crime 


It has been generally argued by the pro- 
ponents of a gun regulation that the hand- 
gun is the type of firearm most often used 
by the criminal and therefore constitutes the 
most serious problem for law enforcement. 
No dispositive evidence has been discovered 
on this point, but our responses from prose- 
cuting attorneys tend to confirm it. Urban 
prosecutors were unanimous in the view that 
handguns constitute the most serious prob- 
lem in terms of frequency of use. Most of 
the rural prosecutors were unable to say 
which type of firearms was more often used 
(they reported low frequencies of crime with 
any weapon), but some suggested shoulder 
weapons were used more frequently than 
handguns in crimes in the rural areas. Be- 
cause most crimes are committed in metro- 
politan areas, the view of enforcement offi- 
cials in the cities that handguns represent 
the greatest danger would seem to be the 
“national” view. Hence, truly reliable infor- 
mation could be generated only by original— 
and expensive—field studies. 

Like the frequency of criminal use of all 
firearms, this is a question that could be 
resolved by careful field research. Unfortu- 
nately, our inquiry shows that police records 
do not disclose the type of firearm used or 


1 New York City Police Department Press 
Releases, No, 17, Feb. 25, 1963; No. 18, Feb. 29, 
1964, California Bureau of Criminal Statis- 
tics, Criminal Homicide in 1960. Also studies 
in Baltimore for the year 1960 show that fire- 
arms were used in 36% of the homicide cases, 
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that the data, if recorded, are accessible only 
by a document-by-document search. 


OC. Number of guns in circulation 


How many guns are being talked about in 
the proposals for control of firearms? Nobody 
knows. In fact, it is doubtful if anyone can 
even make a reasonably close estimate. The 
best that can be done is to draw inferences 
from certain relevant but inconclusive data 
on the periphery of the question. 

1. Registration. In some of the nation’s 
largest cities, ordinances require registra- 
tion of firearms. Leonard P. Reisman, Deputy 
Commissioner of the New York City Police 
Department, told the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee (January 30, 1964) that in 1963 New 
York Oity’s gun register included 17,000 
pistols, Statistical reports from the Detroit 
Police Department show about 3000 licenses 
to purchase firearms issued annually in re- 
cent years. In Chicago, registration of fire- 
arms totaled 4658 in 1964. 

2. Confiscations. In New York City, Reis- 
man informed the Senate, 5461 pistols were 
received by the property clerk in 1963; most 
of these were unregistered. In Chicago the 
confiscation rate is approximately 100 a week. 

When the number of confiscations is com- 
pared with the number of registrations, the 
inference is inescapable that the fraction of 
total firearms represented by registered 
weapons is quite small. Notwithstanding 
their formally strict registration ordinances, 
the Chicago police are able to confiscate in 
a year more illegal weapons than are regis- 
tered; the New York police confiscate pistols 
at a rate that would exhaust the number 
registered in, if the figures are taken at 
face value, something like three years. And 
it seems almost certain that the police find 
in any given time interval only a fraction 
of the total unregistered weapons in circu- 
lation in the community. 

Although it seems indisputable that the 

registered firearms constitute only a frac- 
tion of the guns actually in circulation in 
any community no matter how restrictive 
the regulatory legislation, the unanswered 
question is how big a fraction. We have seen 
nothing on which to base even an educated 
guess. Testimony and opinion from knowl- 
edgeable people usually takes the form of 
such non-quantitative expressions as “huge,” 
“enormous,” and “s These evalua- 
tions are suggestive though not very infor- 
mative. 

8. Sales. Another clue to the magnitude of 
the problem is sales. Here again, records are 
unavailable or inadequate—containing only 
shreds of information. For example, former 
Attorney General Katzenbach reported to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency (May 19, 1965) that one million dan- 
gerous weapons were sold by mail order alone 
in 1963. How many were sold across the coun- 
ter and in private sales between individuals 
is not known. In addition, large numbers 
of imported weapons enter the country every 
year. 

4. Significance of the Large Number of 
Firearms in Circulation. The large but in- 
determinate number of firearms in circula- 
tion produces two reactions among those 
considering an extension of regulation. Some 
say that the number of guns to be registered, 
if a restrictive law were diligently enforced, 
would be so large that the administrative 
burden on police departments would disable 
the program, For example, requests for gun 
permits already exceed 100 a week in most 
major cities, a total that would be greatly 
enlarged if resources permitted a program of 
strict enforcement. Screening of requests for 
permits, if it were done seriously, would re- 
quire an enormous step-up from present reg- 
ulatory effort. 

In Detroit, for example, only one in 75 re- 
quests for gun permits presently is denied. 
It seems clear that either the screening is 
perfunctory, or undesirables are not register- 
ing weapons, or both. Would the benefits of 
real efforts to compel registration and to 
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screen registrants be worth the price? In 
the view of many law enforcement officers, 
the price is not too high. They believe that 
even modest additional efforts to control 
weapons would be worth the effort because of 
their impact on crime. 


D. Causal relation of guns and crime 


A fundamental assumption of those who 
support the drive for stricter regulation of 
firearms is the belief that easily available 
weapons are a stimulus to crime and that 
absence of the weapons would significantly 
reduce criminal activity. This assumption 
is much debated at conferences of law en- 
forcement officials, in legislative halls, and 
in the professional journals. In our own in- 
quiry we have discovered no convincing evi- 
dence on the question. However, the opin- 
ions of knowledgeable people suggest that 
considerable caution be used in hypothesiz- 
ing a close causal relation between firearms 
and the commission of crimes, In the pub- 
lished materials and in our interviews, there 
is a respectable body of opinion that legal 
restraints on weapons have little effect on 
crime and criminals. 

Particularly interesting on this point were 
the replies to our questions of social workers 
dealing with juvenile gangs. Juvenile gang 
members, although not representative of the 
juvenile population, are among the groups at 
whom restrictive gun legislation is directed. 
However, replies from the social workers in- 
dicate that firearms are not a particularly 
serious problem with their gangs. Guns are 
sometimes used, primarily in planned gang 
fights. In the much more frequently en- 
countered instances of spontaneous violence, 
the weapon at hand is the weapon used. Most 
often, it is not guns that are used but rocks, 
chains, knives, or other sharp instruments. 
Some social workers expressed the belief that 
it is not the weapon which incites violence 
but the reverse: a felt need for violent ac- 
tivity produces the stimulus to acquire a 
weapon, In the experience of those ques- 
tioned, regulation of firearms, insofar as it 
regulates the juveniles, would be of little 
significant effect. When they do use guns, 
the gang members don’t buy weapons—they 
“borrow” them, mostly from members of 
their families. Unless society is prepared to 
limit severely the availability of firearms to 
the population generally, we cannot look for 
any significant improvement in whatever the 
firearm problem may be among juvenile 
gangs. Informed opinion indicates that juve- 
nile gang violence and crime is caused pri- 
marily by factors other than easy access to 


guns. 

It does not follow, however, that because 
firearms may not cause crimes that their 
widespread availability does not aggravate 
criminal conduct when it occurs. If many or 
most assaultive crimes, including homicide, 
are committed with the “weapon at hand,” 
then general ready accessibility of guns in- 
creases the likelihood that guns rather than 
other weapons will be used, And it seems 
hardly disputable that guns produce more 
effective injuries than other weapons—as the 
equipment of modern armies attests. If fire- 
arms regulation is seen as a device for crime 
control—reduction in the seriousness of 
crime—rather than simply a device for crime 
prevention, the case for regulation is clearly 
a strong one. In this perspective, it seems 
irrelevant that firearms control may not have 
the effect of reducing the number of crimes, 
if it contributes to reduction in their 
seriousness, 


Ill, EXISTING LAWS ON FIREARMS 
A. The United States Constitution 

The Second Amendment to the United 
States Constitution protects from infringe- 
ment the right to bear arms. “A well regu- 
lated Militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 
This constitutional guaranty only invites and 
does not resolve the essential questions con- 
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cerning the validity of federal legislation 
restricting access to firearms, On the very 
surface, there are these issues: 

Is the right dependent upon some connec- 
tion with a militia? 

Does the Second Amendment limit the 
power of the States? 

How much regulation may be exerted be- 
fore infringement occurs? 

What kinds of weapons are contemplated 
by the term “arms” in the final clause? 

In addition to questions raised by the 
Second Amendment itself, constitutional ob- 
jections could be raised to federal regulation 
of firearms as an interference with the police 
powers reserved to the states. Federal inter- 
vention extending beyond the regulation of 
interstate shipment of firearms may be con- 
tested on this ground. 

It is not the aim of this report to analyze 
and interpret the federal Constitution on 
these questions. There is an ample if not 
consistently rewarding body of literature on 
the question. 


Literature on the Second Amendment, 
regulation of firearms as interference with 
the police powers of the state: 

“Right To Keep and Bear Arms: A Neces- 
sary Constitutional Guarantee or an Out- 
moded Provision of the Bill of Rights?” 31 
Albany L. Rev. 74 (Jan. 1967). 

O. Bakal, The Right To Bear Arms 
(McGraw-Hill, 1966) . 

A. T. Mason, “Supreme Court and Federal- 
ism,” 44 Ter. L. Rev. 1187 (July 1966). 

N. G. Rudman, “Incorporation Under the 
14th Amendment—The Other Side of the 
Coin,” 3 L. in Trans. 141 (Summer 1966). 

R. J. Rohner, “Right To Bear Arms: A 
Phenomenon of Constitutional History,” 16 
Catholic U. L. Rev, 53 (Summer 1966). 

P. B. Feller and K, L. Gotling, “Second 
Amendment: A Second Look,” 61 Nw. U. L 
Rev. 46 (March-April 1966). California Leg- 
islature Assembly and Interim Committee on 
Criminal Procedure and Regulation and Con- 
trol of Firearms, Sacramento, 1965. 

“Firearms—A Comparative Analysis of 
Proposed Federal Controls,” 15 DePaul L. Rev. 
164 (Autumn-Winter 1965). 

“Firearms Legislation,” 18 Vand. L. Rev. 
1362 (June 1965). 

J. G. Fletcher, “Corresponding Duty to the 
Right of Bearing Arms,” 39 Fia. B. J. 167 
(March 1965). 

F. Frankfurter, “Memorandum on ‘Incor- 
poration’ of the Bill of Rights into the Due 
Process Clause of the 14th Amendment,” 78 
Harv. L. Rev. 746 (Feb. 1965). 

W. J. Brennan, Jr., “Some Aspects of Fed- 
eralism,” 39 N. F. U. L. Rev. 780 (Summer 
1964). 

“Federal Regulation of Firearms Sales,” 31 
U. Chi. L. Rev. 780 (Summer 1964) . 

“Constitutional Law—Was It Intended 
That the 14th Amendment Incorporate the 
Bill of Rights?” 42 N.C. L. Rev. 925 (June 
1964). 

W. O. Douglas, “Bill of Rights and the Free 
Society: An Individual View,” 13 Buffalo L. 
Rev. 1 (Fall 1963) : 

W. O. Douglass, “Bill of Rights Is Not 
Enough,” 38 N.Y.U. L. Rev. 207 (April 1963). 

N.Y. State Legislative, Joint Committee 
on Firearms and Ammunition, Report, Al- 
bany, 1962. 

“Law Year Symposium on the Bill of 
Rights,” 48 Women L.J. 8 (Winter 1962). 

“Bill of Rights: A Limitation on the Sev- 
eral States or the Federal Government?” 2 
W. & M. L. Rev. 437 (1960). 

“Right To Bear Arms—A Study in Judicial 
Misinterpretation,” 2 W.&M. L. Rev. 381 
(1960). 

P. B. Kurland. “Supreme Court and the 
Attrition of State Powel,” 10 Stan. L. Rev. 
274 (March 1958). 

Illinois Legislative Council, “State Reg- 
ulation of Firearms,” report pursuant to pro- 
posal 444, sponsored by Senator William J. 
Connors, Springfield, 1956. 
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B. State constitutional provisions 


The constitutions of 35 states guarantee 
the right to bear arms (see Appendix A). 
Three states exactly reproduce the terms of 
the Second Amendment; two others repeat 
its words with additions. (The Second 
Amendment protects a right to “keep and 
bear arms”—a greater right than that of 
merely “bearing arms.”) Including those five 
states that closely or completely follow the 
federal provision, there are seventeen states 
that guarantee the right to “keep and bear 
arms.” 

While the state constitutional provisions 
are broadly similar to that of the Second 
Amendment, there are significant variations. 
The right to bear arms is stated as adhering 
to “the people” or the citizens” in 22 states 
and only in 13 instances to the individual 
(including Kentucky, which uses the phrase 
“all men“). In no state is the right formu- 
lated as one attaching unqualifiedly to indi- 
viduals; all the guarantee provisions refer 
in one way or another to the concept of 
defense of self and the state, or the mainte- 
nance of a militia. Rhode Island has what is 
probably the broadest provision— The right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” Nevertheless, since the 
word “people” is used, it may be that the 
right accrues only to citizens acting in 
concert, 

The right to bear arms is associated with 
concepts of self-defense or defense of the 
state in 28 constitutions. Four of the states 
use the “common defense,” presum- 
ably indicating that the right of individual 
self-defense is not what is contemplated. In 
the 12 states the individual right to bear 
arms is expressly linked to the individual 
right of self-defense as well as to the right 
of defending the state. Two state constitu- 
tions expressly declare that the right to bear 
arms shall not justify the organization of 
bodies of armed men. 

The experience of Kentucky illustrates the 
reason why some state constitutions reserve 
the right of the legislature to regulate the 
carrying of weapons. The supreme court of 
that state struck down a law to prevent the 

of concealed weapons as violating 
the constitutional provision that “the right 
of the citizens to bear arms in defense of 
themselves and the state shall not be ques- 
tioned.“ The Kentucky constitution was 
subsequently amended by the addition of 
these words, “but the general assembly may 
pass laws to prevent persons from carrying 
concealed arms.“ 

At present, eight states reserve to their 
legislatures the right to prevent the carrying 
of concealed weapons, and seven reserve the 
broader right to regulate the manner of 
carrying or bearing arms. In the other states 
laws regulating the carrying of certain kinds 
of firearms or carrying them under certain 
circumstances have been held valid.“ Some 
courts have held, even in the absence of a 
specific power reserved by the state constitu- 
tion, that legislatures can subject the right 


*Ky. Const, art 10, § 23 (1799). Bliss v. 
Commonwealth 2 Litt. 90, Ky. 90 (1822). 

4 Ky. Const. Bill of Rights § 1. 

ë States where right to prevent carrying 
concealed weapons reserved to the legislature: 
Colorado; Colo. Const. art 2, § 13. Kentucky: 
Ky. Const. Bill of Rights § 1. Louisiana: La. 
Const. art 7, § 8. Mississippi: Miss. Const. art 
3, § 12, Missouri: Mo. Const, art 1, § 23. Mon- 
tana: Mont. Const. art 3, § 13. New Mevico: 
N.M. Const, art 2, § 6. North Carolina: N.C. 
Const, art 1, § 24. 

States which reserve right to regulate the 
manner of carrying or bearing guns to the 
legislature: Florida; Fla. Const. Declaration 
of Rights, § 20. Georgia: Ga. Const. art 1, § 2- 
122. Idaho: Idaho Const. art 1, § 11. Okla- 
homa: Okla. Const. art 2, § 26. Tennessee: 
Tenn. art 1, § 26, Texas: Texas Const. art 1, 
§ 23. Utah; Utah Const. art 1, § 6. 
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to bear arms to reasonable regulation.’ 
Others have held that “arms” does not in- 
clude the type of weapon the questioned en- 
actment seeks to regulate,’ 
C. Acts of Congress 

The National Firearms Act of 1934, admin- 
istered by the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Service, imposes 
federal regulation on firearms under the tax- 
ing power.’ A prohibitive tax is placed on the 
manufacture and transfer of automatic fire- 
arms, rifles with barrel length less than 16 
inches, shotguns with barrel length less than 
18 inches, sawed-off shotguns, handguns with 
shoulder stocks, and silencers or mufilers. 

The commerce power has also been the 
source of federal control over firearms. The 
Federal Firearms Act of 1938 requires li- 
censes (easily and inexpensively obtainable) 
for firearms manufacturers, importers, and 
dealers. It also prohibits shipment in inter- 
state commerce of firearms which are sent to 
or from convicted felons or fugitives from 
justice, firearms which have been stolen, and 
firearms which have had the serial numbers 
obliterated.’ 

Postal laws prohibiting the mailing of con- 
cealable weapons constitute another source 
of federal control. 


D. State legislation 


A review of state legislation, through July 
1, 1966, has been completed and its major 
provisions are charted in Appendix B. It will 
be noted that state restrictions on firearms 
take the forms of positive control on one 
hand and prohibitions on the other. For ex- 
ample, 30 jurisdictions require a license to 
carry a handgun on or about the person; 18 
states require a permit to carry a handgun 
in a vehicle; 22 states require a license to 
sell handguns at retail; 9 require a waiting 
period between purchase and delivery; 19 re- 
quire sales to be reported to law enforce- 
ment officials; New York requires a permit 
for simple possession of a handgun, and Ha- 
wall requires registration of handguns and 
all other firearms regardless of type. Twenty- 
one jurisdictions have laws that prohibit the 
carrying of a handgun on the person; South 
Carolina completely prohibits the manufac- 
ture or sale of handguns. In addition, speci- 
fied classes of persons, described in 43 of the 
statutes, are prohibited from possessing fire- 
arms, e.g., aliens, felons, minors, drug addicts, 
mental incompetents. 


s States where reasonable regulation of 
right to bear arms held valid in absence of 
constitutional authority: Alabama: Jackson 
v. State, 37 Ala. App. 335, 68 So. 2d. 850 
(1953). Arkansas: Wilson v. State, 33 Ark, 
557, 34 Am. R. 52 (1878). California: People 
v. Ferguson, 129 C.A. 300, 18 P.2d. 741 (1933). 
Indiana: State v. Mitchell, 3 Black. 229 
(1833); MacIntyre v. State, 170 Ind. 163, 83 
N.E. 1005 (1908); Mathews v. State, 237 Ind. 
677, 148 N.E. 2d. 334 (1958). Kansas: City of 
Salina v. Dlaksley, 72 Kan. 230, 83 P. 619 
(1905). Michigan: People v. Zerillo, 219 Mich. 
635, 189 N.W. 927 (1922); People v. Brown, 253 
Mich. 587, 235 N.W. 245 (1931). Ohio: State 
v. Nieto, 101 O.S. 409, 130 N.E. 663 (1920); 
Akron v. Williams, 113 App. 293, 177 N.E. 
2d. 802 (1960). Oregon: State v. Robinson, 
217 Ore. 612, 343 P.2d. 886 (1959). Pennsyl- 
vania: Commonwealth v. Kreps, 25 Dauph. 
$35 (1922); Wright v. Commonwealth, 77 Pa. 
470 (1875). Washington: State v. Krantz, 24 
Wash. 2d 350, 164 P.2d. 453 (1945); State v. 
Tully, 198 Wash. 605, 89 P.2d 517 (1939). 

™States where arms“ held not to include 
certain regulated weapons: Arkansas: Fife v. 
State, 31 Ark. 455, 25 Am. R. 556 (1876). 
Pennsylvania; Commonwealth v. Kreps, 25 
Dauph. 335 (1922). 

826 USCA §§ 5801, 5802, 5811-5814 (1955) 
(Supp. 1966). June 26, 1934, c. 757, 48 Stat. 
1236. 

? 15 USCA §§ 901-909 (1963). June 30, 1938, 
c. 850, 52 Stat. 1250. 
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Considerable variations in the pattern and 
degree of control are found in the state leg- 
islation. The agency exercising the control 
also varies: permits and licenses are admin- 
istered by a city or county police official or 
sheriff, by a state office of public safety, by 
a judge, a county clerk, a mayor, or a city 
or county licensing office, A similar variety is 
found in respect to type of weapon regulated. 
Among the definitions of firearms found in 
the statutes are: “firearms with barrel less 
than eighteen inches” (or other length), 
“pistol or revolver,” “handgun,” “conceal- 
able weapon,” and “deadly firearms,” 

While this lack of uniformity in state leg- 
islation presents an obvious problem in 
maintaining a strict control in any single 
state, the variety itself suggests different 
views among the states of the seriousness of 
the firearms problem. Three uniform acts 
have been proposed by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, with very little response from state 
legislatures.” The likelihood of the adoption 
of strict uniform state legislation appears 
highly doubtful. 


IV. ANALYSIS OF THE FIREARMS PROBLEM AND 
APPROACH TO CONTROL 


A. Goals of firearm control 


The reasons advanced for firearms control 
are usually (1) prevention of crime and (2) 
detection of criminals. 

Two major types of crime require separate 
attention when considering the effectiveness 
of firearm legislation in preventing crime: 
premeditated crime and the “heat of pas- 
sion” crime. (“Premeditated” is used here 
not in its strict legal sense, which includes 
an almost instantaneously formed intention 
of criminal consequences, but in the popu- 
lar understanding of a deliberately planned 
and executed crime.) Markedly different 
courses of behavior are involved in these 
classes of behavior, and different patterns of 
gun control statutes would seem necessary. 

If gun control pursues the objective of 
prevention of premeditated crimes, the legis- 
lation must keep guns out of the hands of 
both the professional criminal and the occa- 
sional, determined amateur. The foregone 
conclusion that 100 per cent effectiveness is 
impossible does not warrant abandonment 
of the objective, but it does require a realis- 
tic appraisal of the prospective degree of suc- 
cess and an evaluation of the methods that 
might be employed to achieve given levels 
of effectiveness. Doubtless, severe restric- 
tions on the open market sale of firearms 
would tend to achieve the desired goal. It 
would also cause an underworld market to 
develop. It is possible, however, that a pro- 
gram of strict enforcement could make the 
cost so high and risk so great as to have some 
deterrent effect. It must be remembered, 
however, that the tight administration and 
enforcement of such a law would be very 
expensive. It might create a drain on avail- 
able resources that would make other activ- 
ities, such as crime detection, less effective. 

In the case of professionals, the objective 
would be to make it difficult for a person 
having known proclivity to crime to obtain 
firearms. His past activities serve as a warn- 
ing signal that a weapon in his hands is a 
danger to the community. With the amateur, 
no such warning is available, making inef- 


19 The Uniform Firearms Act (1930) was 
enacted in Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton, and with modifications in California, 
Hawaii, Indiana, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, and Rhode Island, and superseded in 
1940 by the Uniform Pistol Act. The Uniform 
Machine Gun Act (1932) was enacted in Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Maryland, Montana, 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin and withdrawn as ob- 
solete in 1954. The Uniform Pistol Act (1940) 
was enacted in New Hampshire and North 
Dakota and withdrawn as obsolete in 1959. 
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fective any licensing system designed to 
deter premeditated crime, However, neither 
the professional nor the amateur is likely 
to seek to obtain weapons in a way sanc- 
tioned by law if it requires bringing himself 
to the attention of a licensing authority. 
Both would probably seek out illegitimate 
sources. In that case, the law would have 
the greatest preventive effect upon the ama- 
teur: the professional would probably have 
the contacts to find an illegitimate source; 
the amateur probably would not. 

In addition to keeping guns out of the 
hands of the man who has already decided 
upon his course of crime, advocates of re- 
strictive gun legislation believe that reducing 
the availability of weapons will remove one 
cause of crime. They hypothesize that the 
presence of guns induces the commission of 
premeditated crimes by persons who would 
lack courage without a firearm. To be effec- 
tive, assuming there is validity to the hypoth- 
esis, legislation designed to diminish this 
danger would have to restrict severely the 
general availability of weapons, Since it is not 
presently possible to anticipate what types of 
persons might be so induced to commit 
crimes, it would be necessary to so restrict 
access to weapons as to severely reduce non- 
criminal uses of firearms. 

Also to be considered is the likelihood that, 
if access to guns is eliminated, some persons 
will utilize other weapons to carry out pre- 
meditated crimes. What may be the net result 
on frequency of premeditated crimes? 

In the passionate crimes, we picture an 
individual who, overcome by rage, seizes a 
firearm ready at hand and shoots his victim. 
In many areas of the United States, guns are 
almost instantly available in homes, at hard- 
ware stores, sporting goods shops, or gun- 
smiths, It is quite possible that a seething 
rage would sustain some people through the 
minimal difficulty of acquiring a weapon 
under these conditions. It is quite probable 
that waiting periods or the red tape of get- 
ting a permit would discourage these people 
from acquiring guns. It does not necessarily 
follow that the crimes would not be com- 
mitted. We do not know how likely it is that 
such persons would turn to another weapon 
when a gun is not available. Also we do not 
know how many crimes of passion are com- 
mitted by people who would have had a 
weapon under any reasonable laws restrict- 
ing sale and ion. 

It may be possible to devise very restrictive 
legislation that would have a significant pre- 
ventive effect on both types of crime, but it 
would be extremely difficult to do so while 
also accommodating the views of those who 
wish to protect the convenience of legitimate 
gun users. 

If detection in criminal cases can be mate- 
rially aided by strict gun registration, the 
question of the cost of such improved detec- 
tion must be considered. Assuming that a 
gun has been used in a crime, detection might 
be aided by the following gun control prac- 
tices: 

a) If a gun register is maintained, it could 
be searched to determine whether any of the 
suspects own a gun of the type used. 

b) If the weapon is found, gun sales rec- 
ords could identify the owner. 

c) If ballistics records are kept on every 
gun manufactured, identification from the 
bullet could identify the gun and then the 
owner, 

Two questions immediately arise. Do we 
presently have the scientific and managerial 
know-how to implement such programs? 
And is there enough criminal activity in 
which this sort of detection would be val- 
uable to warrant the very large expenditure 
of money and time necessary to create and 
maintain the detection machinery? An af- 
firmative amswer can confidently be given 
to the first question, but further informa- 
tion would be required in order to make a 
worthwhile judgment on the second. 
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Assuming that only a law uniform among 
the states can be effective, can variations in 
pattern that may occur throughout the coun- 
try be eliminated without an undue burden 
on the legitimate user or on the law enforce- 
ment officials? For example, it is widely as- 
serted that handguns are the most serious 
problem. This appears to be the view of 
knowledgeable people in urban areas at least, 
although shoulder weapons may be the more 
serious problem in less densely populated 
areas. Suppose that the vast majority of rifles 
and shotguns in New York City are owned 
and used by sportsmen; is it desirable to im- 
pose strict regulations there for the sake of 
uniformity with the rural areas of Wisconsin, 
where rifles and shotguns may have ac- 
counted for more crime than pistols? Eval- 
uation must be made not only in terms of 
inconvenience to the non-criminal user but 
also in terms of the administrative burden 
imposed on the law enforcement agencies. 

Is is apparent that no state or city can 
now attain security from the dangers of 
easily accessible weapons by requiring its 
citizens to get permits for the purchase of 
firearms. Seven states presently require a 
permit to purchase firearms and all of them 
border on states without such requirements. 
The only factor which uniformly disqualifies 
& person from obtaining a firearm is nonage, 
and this varies from 12 years to 21. Thus, 
legal restrictions in effect at place of resi- 
dence are easily overcome. In the light of the 

mobility of our population, the per- 
centage of unregistered firearms may grow. 

Uniformity would make the job of effec- 
tive enforcement easier in any given juris- 
diction, but unless the uniform legislation 
meets the requirements of the most restric- 
tive system now in effect, some areas will 
continue to experience circumvention. It 
does not appear possible that all states would 
adopt a composite of the most stringent sys- 
tems now in effect. Neither does it appear 
likely that those states or cities that have 
stringent laws will relax them in the interest 
of uniformity. Although uniformity may not 
be attainable, consideration should be given 
to the development of a set of minimum re- 
quirements for recommendation to all the 
states. 

B. An analysis of values to be considered 

The reasonably expected results of a par- 
ticular program of gun control must be bal- 
anced against the inconvenience to legiti- 
mate users of firearms and against limita- 
tion of the principles behind the constitu- 
tional safeguard of the right to bear arms, 

Similar considerations arise on the ques- 
tions of administration. Benefits of uniform 
legislation must be balanced against poten- 
tial needs for variation because of local con- 
ditions, A comparable value judgment must 
be made on the question of whether state 
or federal control is preferable. 

In this connection, the attitudes of certain 
prosecutors toward a federal gun law may be 
of interest. We received the views of 29 pros- 
ecuting attorneys on the desirability of a 
federal law aimed at further restricting in- 
terstate traffic in firearms (Table 1). Oppo- 
sition was quite strong. 


TABLE 1.—OPINIONS OF PROSECUTORS ON FEDERAL RE- 
STRICTION OF INTERSTATE TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS 


Jurisdiction of Number of Federal law 
prosecutor prosecutors 
Desired Opposed 
Revels 23325. os 9 1 8 
Rural- urban 9 3 6 
Urban 11 5 6 
Total 29 9 20 


As we might expect, among prosecutors, 
support for federal legislation appears to be 
stronger in urban areas than in rural areas, 
and support for federal intervention is di- 
rectly correlated with the local extent of 
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crimes involving firearms, But does the opin- 
ion of this group of prosecutors help to chart 
a course for or against federal gun control? 
The answer depends upon the value choices 
discussed above. If uniformity is considered 
essential and desirable, if the interest of so- 
ciety in controlling weapons is held to tip the 
balance against inconvenience to legitimate 
users, the results of our inquiry suggest that 
those with the most experience would pre- 
dict that the resulting legislation would have 
some beneficial effect on law enforcement. 


V. PROPOSED RESPONSES TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
FIREARMS REGULATION 


A. Federal action 


In 1965 there was a bill before Congress 
designed to further regulate interstate traffic 
in firearms and to curb importation. At that 
time, Attorney General Katzenbach™ stated 
that the purpose of the legislation was “mere- 
ly, to help the states protect themselves 
against the unchecked flood of mail-order 
weapons to residents whose purposes might 
not be responsible or even lawful.” 

That bill died in committee and in January 
1967 another bill was introduced, and is still 
pending. The provisions of the present bill: 

1. Requires licensing of interstate import- 
ers, manufacturers and dealers; illegal to ship 
to other than aforesaid except return of a 
firearm to sender or replace same, or send 
firearms to any officer, employee, agent, or 
watchman coming under 18 U.S.C. 1715. 

2. Does not apply to shotguns or rifies 
(other than short-barreled) suitable for 
sporting use and not military surplus, where 
the person to whom it was mailed has sub- 
mitted a sworn and notarized statement in 
duplicate that he is 18 or over, and not pro- 
hibited from receiving by the act; that no 
local law is violated by the shipment; and 
giving title, name, and address of principal 
local law enforcement agent. 

3. Shipper must forward by registered let- 
ter to the local officer the statement of the 
recipient and information on the gun, not in- 
cluding serial number, and receive return 
receipt of letter or letter itself which has 
been refused and returned. 

4. Shipper must retain copies of statement 
and letter. 

5. Governor may designate state official to 
receive local notice, or request discontinuance 
of local notice. 

6. Makes unlawful a false statement by 
sender. 

7. It is unlawful for a person to transport 
into or receive in any state a firearm acquired 
outside the state of his residence where it 
would have been illegal for him to acquire 
such firearm, 

8. Any licensed importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer may not dispose of any firearm to any 
person without ascertaining identity, date 
of birth, and place of residence. 

9. Cannot sell to anyone under 21, except 
rifle or shotgun, then under 18. 

10. Cannot sell to out-of-state residents, 
except shotguns and rifles. 

11. Cannot sell where violative of state law, 

12. Provisions 9, 10, 11 do not apply be- 
tween licensed persons, or to cases covered 
by shipping requirements. 

13. Cannot sell to persons under indict- 
ment or convicted of crime requiring 1 year 
or more, or to fugitive from justice. Such 
person can not ship, transport, or cause to 
be shipped or transported any firearms. Such 
persons cannot receive firearms in interstate 
commerce. 

14. Requires notice on packages. 

15. Shipper knowing or having reason to 
know of above type violations may not de- 
liver to one who does not have license. 

16. Prohibits traffic in stolen firearms. 


u Statement by Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach before the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, May 19, 1965. 
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17. Prohibits traffic in firearms without a 
serial number, 

The proposed federal law does not reach 
the question of who should be permitted to 
buy a weapon except as to minors. It works 
primarily to lend local officials support in 
whatever methods they may undertake for 
controlling accessibility of firearms within 
the locality. If federal legislation remains re- 
stricted to this role, effectiveness still re- 
mains primarily a local matter. 

What are the prospects for effective regu- 
lation at the state and local levels? We asked 
our list of selected police officials if they be- 
lieved a requirement of permits to purchase 
or possess firearms would be effective in pre- 
venting undesirables from obtaining guns, 
Twenty-two said yes. Twenty-two said no. 
When asked if such requirements would aid 
in criminal detection, 26 said yes and 19 said 
no, We also asked what measures the police 
felt were necessary for firearms control (see 
Table 2). 


TABLE 2.—OPINIONS OF SELECTED POLICE OFFICIALS ON 
THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVE FIREARMS 
REGULATION 


Control element Number 


mentioning 


Requirement of permit, license of examination 
to purchase flrearm 1 
Uniform State or Federal 


Waiting period between purchase and delivery. 


If this variation in the views of the police 
Officials who responded to our questions is 
an accurate reflection of views throughout 
the country (something we do not know), 
we probably cannot look for significant 
changes in the patterns of state and local 
law. The net effect of the proposed federal 
law would be to require those who cannot 
now obtain weapons in their own commu- 
nities to expend a little more effort to ac- 
quire them elsewhere; with mail-order guns 
no longer available, some travel would be 
required to circumvent the law. The resident 
in a city where permits are required would 
have to go to the suburbs. The resident of 
a state where permits were required would 
have to resort to private purchases from 
citizens of other states. Federal limitations 
on interstate shipment would reduce acces- 
sibility to some degree, but to what degree? 
Certainly, they would not deter the profes- 
sional criminal but would probably deter 
the amateur criminal to some extent. Such 
provisions probably would have some lim- 
iting effect on the number of heat-of-pas- 
sion criminals but much less on the pre- 
meditating criminal, The deterrent effect on 
the amateur criminal and the perpetrator of 
a passionate crime would result from a re- 
duction of the number of weapons in the 
hands of non-criminals and all potential 
criminals. 

B. Proposals affecting enforcement 

Another approach that directly reaches 
the criminal and potential criminal has 
been suggested by many police officials and 
others familiar with the problems of criminal 
law and law enforcement. They assert that, 
since restrictive firearm legislation has not 
been and is not likely to be effective, police 
should be allowed to stop and search sus- 
pects and their possessions on the chance of 
illegal possession of firearms although there 
is no “probable cause” for arrest. 

The American Bar Foundation’s empirical 
studies of criminal justice administration 
show that it is, in fact, common practice 
now for the metropolitan police to detain 
suspects, without probable cause, to ques- 
tion them and to frisk them.” Such a prac- 


W. La Fave, Arrest: The Decision To Take 
a Suspect into Custody (Little, Brown & Co., 
1965). 
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tice by the police, in the absence of probable 
cause for arrest, is presently illegal in most 
states. The practice continues but results in 
confiscation of weapons rather than convic- 
tion of those who illegally possess them, 
Legislation allowing search upon reasonable 
grounds for suspicion, the so-called “stop, 
question, and frisk” laws, has been adopted 
in several states There is some doubt 
about their constitutionality; they have not 
been tested in the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Power of the police to stop and search a per- 
son on reasonable suspicion that he is in 
illegal possession of a weapon and, when 
they find such weapon, to present it as 
evidence in court might well provide a sig- 
nificant deterrent to possession if possession 
itself were made illegal. 

Alternatively, the exclusionary rule that 
prevents the introduction of evidence ob- 
tained by illegal search could be relaxed as 
to illegal firearms, making possible a con- 
viction for illegal possession. This has been 
done in Michigan by amendment of the 
state constitution, though the validity of this 
provision is in doubt since the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in Mapp v. Ohio, 367 US. 
643 (1961). In the light of Mapp, an excep- 
tion to the exclusionary rule which would 
permit introduction into evidence of ille- 
gally seized firearms would probably require 
congressional legislation and conceivably 
amendment of the federal Constitution. 

Adoption of either of these proposed meth- 
ods aimed at convictions for illegal posses- 
sion of firearms would substantially avoid 
problems of inconvenience to non-criminal 
users and limitation of the right to bear 
arms in defense of home and society, Exist- 
ing restrictions on possession and use of fire- 
arms would probably not have to be materi- 
ally enlarged in order to make such a pro- 
gram of enforcement compatible with legit- 
imate uses. In fact, the prohibition 
carrying concealed weapons might be the 
only limitation required. However, these 
measures to help police enforcement would 
and do raise their own set of problems. The 
individual’s protected right against unwar- 
ranted searches or interference with his per- 
sonal property and privacy must be balanced 
against the desirability of increasing so- 
ciety’s facilities for self-protection. A new and 
possibly more complicated value judgment 
must be arrived at. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The American Bar Foundation finds the 
available evidence insufficient to warrant 
taking a position on the effectiveness of ex- 
isting and proposed firearm legislation. It 
should be emphasized that this finding is 
made in the light of our activities as an or- 
ganization devoted to legal research and em- 
pirical research in particular. It is not to 
say that there are not sufficient considera- 
tions to justify a legislative body in attempt- 
ing changes on the basis of its responsibility 
to experiment with social reform for the 
benefit of the community. 


13 Several states have enacted “stop, ques- 
tion, and frisk” laws: New York, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, §180(a) and the six 
states that have adopted the Uniform Arrest 
Act—Alabama A.157.1 (1967) (not yet codi- 
fied); Col. Rev. Stat. Ann. 40.11.1 (1963); 
Del, Code Ann, title 11, §§ 462, 1902-1903 
(1953); N.H. Rev. Stat. Ann. 594.2.3 (1955); 
RI. Gen. Laws Ann. § 12.7.2 (1956); Utah 
H.150.1 (1967) (not yet codified). Court deci- 
sions in California and a few other states in- 
dicate a recognition of this power in the 
police without statutes. See F. Remington, 
“The Law Relating to ‘On the Street’ Deten- 
tion, Questioning and Frisking of Suspected 
Persons and Police Arrest Privileges in Gen- 
eral,” 51 J. Crim. L., C. & P.S. 386 (1960); See 
also Note, 78 Harv. L. Rev. 473 (1964); W. 
LaFaye, “Detention for Investigation by 
Police: An Analysis of Current Practices,” 
1962 Wash. U.L.Q. 331 (1962); Note, 39 N.Y. 
U.L. Rev. 1093 (1964). 
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At first glance it would appear that the 

usefulness of a particular gun control statute 
could be readily determined by empirical 
research, The presence of a variety of con- 
stitutional and statutory patterns among the 
states would seem to create almost a labora- 
tory model for testing the effect of different 
regulations. It would seem, for example, that 
comparison could be made between the inci- 
dence of the use of firearms in crimes in 
jurisdictions with tight control laws and 
those which do little to restrict access to 
guns. 
However, two factors seriously restrict this 
prospective success of such a comparative 
study. The first, and most important, factor 
is the presence of a number of variables 
which affect the rate of violent crimes apart 
from ease of access to guns. Other factors al- 
most certainly outweigh the presence of fire- 
arms as a cause of crime: for example, New 
York has much stricter gun control laws and 
a much higher crime rate than neighboring 
Vermont. Among the variables which must 
be considered are population size and density, 
economic conditions, degree of social, racial 
and religious homogeneity, and community 
attitudes toward crime in general and guns 
in particular. 

Even if it proved possible to devise com- 
parisons that controlled some of these vari- 
ables and reduced the number of factors 
extraneous to firearms, such a study would 
meet with a practical obstacle—the absence 
of comparable records, At present, police de- 
partment reports do not, with rare excep- 
tions, detail the number and kind of offenses 
in which firearms are used, nor do they dis- 
tinguish among the various kinds of firearms. 
Lack of uniformity in criminal statistics and 
in police and court record keeping has been 
and continues to be a roadblock to useful re- 
search on crime and the administration of 
criminal law. The American Bar Foundation 
has encountered this obstacle in a number 
of its studies: Narcotics and the Law, De- 
jense of the Poor, and The Administration 
of Criminal Justice in the United States 
Other researchers have had similar experi- 
ences. 

In the absence of comparable records, the 
necessary information on distribution and 
use of firearms could be gathered only by the 
very expensive and less reliable techniques 
of the field survey: questionnaires, inter- 
views, and case by case search of records. It 
seems doubtful that the information ob- 
tained would be worth the cost. 

Our conclusion is that high priority should 
be given to the development of model forms 
for the use of police departments and courts 
in reporting information about crime and 
criminal prosecution in order to introduce a 
degree of uniformity which would make more 
feasible the use of the potential wealth of 
comparative information provided by our 
federal system, Furthermore, we believe that 
when comparable data become available it 
would be more profitable to encourage efforts 
to increase knowledge about the causes and 
incidence of all types of crime, including in 
such studies an examination of the use of 
firearms, as one among many factors, than to 
try to focus exclusively on the criminal use 
of firearms. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S 
SPEECH TO THE NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING CONFERENCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to Vice Presi- 


„W. B. Eldridge, Narcotics and the Law 
127-131 (American Bar Foundation, 1962). 

L, Silverstein, Defense of the Poor in 
Criminal Cases in American State Courts: 
Volume I, National Report 151, 175 (American 
Bar Foundation, 1965). 

% A. Sherry, The Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice in the United States: Plan for a 
Survey 16 (American Bar Foundation, 1955). 
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dent Humpurey’s speech to the National 
Housing Conference on March 4. 

The Vice President commended the re- 
port of the National Commission on Civil 
Disorders on which I was privileged to 
serve. He emphasized that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the entire American com- 
munity to meet the challenge outlined in 
the Commission’s report—to correct age- 
old inequities in our society so that Amer- 
ica will not become permanently divided 
between black and white. 

If the Commission’s fear of a society 
divided along racial lines becomes a 
reality, said the Vice President: 

It will not be so much because any specific 
government failed. It will be because our free 
society failed; because taxpayers waited for 
someone else to pay for community services; 
because Chamber of Commerce and union 
members in a thousand American cities did 
not throw open the doors of job opportunity; 
because government officials were more con- 
cerned with their precious jurisdictions than 
with the people living within them; because 
school boards and PTA’s forgot the cost of 
ignorance in a free society; because builders, 
land developers, and real estate people failed 
to meet a national housing crisis; because a 
complacent or fearful majority ignored the 
long-deferred rights and aspirations of an in- 
creasingly impatient minority. 


But the Vice President also said: 

Don't sell America short. Not only do we 
have nearly half the world’s GNP at our dis- 
posal and an unprecedented reserve of hu- 
man and technological resources. I find a 
determination and a willingness in all parts 
of our society to overcome what may be the 
last hurdle on the long path to full democ- 
racy. 


Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY has 
been a leader in the struggle for civil 
rights in this country. He has spoken out 
consistently and effectively on behalf of 
needy people, urban or rural. Without 
minimizing the dimensions of the unfin- 
ished business before us, he has never 
failed to express confidence that our free 
institutions could produce full and equal 
opportunity for every American. I think 
his realism and his faith in this Nation 
are an example to all of us today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Vick PRESIDENT HusErt H. 
HUMPHREY at NATIONAL HOUSING CONFER- 
ENCE DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.O., MARCH 4, 
1968 
Today, at noon, the Senate of the United 

States—in perhaps its most historic civil 

rights vote of the century—brought nearer to 

every American, President Truman’s historic 

1949 pledge of: “A decent home and a suit- 

able living environment for every American 

family.” 

And today, two-thirds of the Members of 
the U.S. Senate said this pledge was not just 
for white American citizens but would apply 
to every American citizen. 

A decent home for every American is pos- 
sible only with a national fair housing law. 

We can win on this pledge made by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The fight continues and it is 
still a hard road ahead, but we must prevail 
this year, this session, in this Congress, 

The citizens of America found this message 
on their breakfast tables yesterday morning 
as they opened their Sunday newspapers. 

“It is time to end the destruction and the 
violence, not only in the streets of the ghetto 
but in the lives of the people.” 
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These words—from the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders—challenge the 
viability of our free institutions. and the 
will of our free people. 

Are our freely-elected city, state and fed- 
eral governments capable of responding to 
the just aspirations of a minority too long 
denied full and equal opportunity? 

Can the free enterprise system, which has 
given most of us so much, assure enough 
jobs, enough housing, enough income, for 
all? 

And, as individuals, are we ready to prac- 
tice freedom and equality as well as preach 
it? Or will the poison of discrimination— 
which the Commission blames most for the 
syndrome of urban poverty and blighted op- 
portunity—destroy this nation. 

Mr. friends, the “Crisis of the Cities,” 
as the President called it in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, is a challenge to the na- 
tlon—not just to the federal government 
not just to the governors and the mayors... 
but to every American. 

The Kerner Commission's report on the 
specific causes of urban disorders brought no 
surprises. But it did point directly and 
dramatically to what is wrong in the left- 
out neighborhoods of America: 

Inadequate service and protection by the 
law. The Commission cited one inner city 
neighborhood which had 35 times as many 
serious crimes against persons as occurred in 
a nearby high-income white district. 

Unemployment and underemployment 
rates as high as 35 percent, with the heaviest 
burden falling on young men in the prime 
of life. 

Inadequate housing. As many as 40 per 
cent of all the people in your nation’s capi- 
tal, for example, live in inadequate dwellings 
or pay more than they can afford in rent. 

There are other causes, and this society 
has been aware of them for years . . in- 
adequate educational opportunity... lack 
of recreation . . unresponsive local polit- 
ical structures . . exploitation in the 
stores and at the credit desk ... and, yes, 
public neglect. 

But the real tragedy cannot be measured 
in statistics and generalities. It is measured 
in the loss of valuable human resources to 
our society, and in the frustration and heart- 
break of real people. 

Here are the words of one inner city 
mother—words I recently found amid the de- 
personalized data of a government report: 

“When they have to get out on the street 
at 14 or 15 they consider themselves to be a 
man... and are going to take on some re- 
sponsibility . . . because he is the only man 
in the house, and he has little brothers and 
sisters in the house and he sees his mother 
and brothers and sisters going hungry, half 
starving and trying to get the rent in, 

“It is a bare house . it is a cold feeling 
even to be there, and you have to go out and 
on the street and become the subject of the 
same thing out there. There has to be a 
breaking point.” 

We have known about those needs—that 
urgent crisis—for some time. 

Why haven't we done something? 

The answer is that we have been doing 
something. 

And, as we look ahead, it is important to 
recognize that we do now have a solid plat- 
form of laws, programs, and experience on 
which to build. 

I think our efforts of these past few years 
should be seen in proper perspective. 

If we—as objective observers—saw that de- 
veloped Country X, on another continent, had 
tripled its investment in health and educa- 
tion in the last four years . . . had increased 
the number of people in job-training pro- 
grams tenfold ... had established a new 
ministry of urban affairs ... had passed 
sweeping new legislation to provide equal 
rights to all its citizens, I believe we would 
rightly conclude that Country X had dramat- 
ically committed itself to radically improv- 
ing the life of its citizens. 
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Our own country has done these things. 

And I think it is fair to say that our prog- 
ress has been dramatic—because of legal 
breakthroughs ... breakthroughs in old hu- 
man attitudes. . breakthroughs in our con- 
cept of the society we can expect to build 
in this country. 

But breakthroughs and new commit- 
ments—such as the commitments repre- 
sented by a Model Cities program or an Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act— 
which are impressive to the social scientist 
mean little if anything to the Negro father 
who is still unable to buy decent shelter for 
his growing family. 

Indeed the long-standing injustices of pov- 
erty and discrimination in a society that is 
rich and free are all the more magnified by 
the first scent of progress. 

“The sufferings that are endured patiently, 
as being inevitable,” de Tocqueville wrote, 
“become intolerable the moment that it ap- 
pears that there might be an escape. Reform 
then only serves to reveal more clearly what 
still remains oppressive and now all the more 
unbearable; the suffering it is true has been 
reduced, but one’s sensitivity has become 
more acute.” 

There will continue to be progress. And, in 
spite of it—perhaps because of it—the suf- 
ferings that remain are going to continue to 
become all the more intolerable. 

That need not and must not mean violence, 
But it does mean that it may be some years 
before the intensity of the urban crisis will 
subside, 

What now? What are the next constructive 
steps? 

President Johnson’s message on the cities 
says in the most dramatic and clear terms 
that the time for planning, the time for ex- 
perimenting, the time for demonstrating the 
rebuilding of cities, is over. 

The President has now put before the 
nation the grand design for the rebuilding of 
the cities. 

We know what works; we know how to 
finance and bring the vast power of the 
American economy to this job; we know how 
to build new communities. There need be no 
hesitancy that the job can be done. 

The commitment by the President, which 
he urges upon the nation in his special mes- 
sages and his budget, is that we now perform 
and produce, 

Among the next constructive steps are the 
President’s new proposals to the Congress— 
proposals which would build on the already 
substantial urban and poverty efforts now 
under way: 

A national effort to replace 6 million sub- 
standard housing units in the next ten 
years—three times the present rate of con- 
struction. Moreover, for the first time in our 
history we have a specific goal when it comes 
to homes for all Americans—26 million in the 
next ten years. With the 1949 Housing Act 
this nation pledged a “decent home and a 
suitable environment for every American.” 
Now we mean to fulfill that pledge for 20 
million Americans still trapped in degrading, 
unhealthy, unnecessary tenements. 

A partnership between government and 
prviate industry to provide training and jobs 
by 1971 for 500 thousand hardcore unem- 
ployed workers—‘the last in line and the 
hardest to reach.” 

Full funding of the poverty program in the 
fiscal year ahead. 

A comprehensive crime control program to 
provide Americans “the security that they 
demand and the justice they deserve.” Presi- 
dent Johnson has declared 1968 the year when 
“the forces of law and order must capture 
the initiative in the battle against crime.” 

Those are federal programs. Will they help? 
And how? 

The other day a close friend of mine—a 
mayor of a large American city—called me. 
“Our problems are desperate. We need more 
federal help.“ I acknowledged that he un- 
doubtedly did. 

Yet, I could not help but be reminded that 
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I had been mayor of a big city not too many 
years before, and that we had faced many of 
the same problems he confronts today. Only 
then there had been little if any federal aid. 

The other day I read about an official in a 
major city who was so distressed about the 
chances of solving the city’s problems that he 
quit his job and announced he was coming to 
Washington to lobby the Congress. 

I think we must remember where responsi- 
bility lies—or how it is shared—in our 
federal system. 

The Federal government is not a totali- 
tarian central bureaucracy—the source of 
all funds, all decisions, all power . least 
of all, all wisdom. 

When it comes to the kind of environment 
American cities offer their people, the fed- 
eral government can at best serve as a cata- 
lyst for action. 

Under our system, federal funds cannot 
buy outright enough safe streets or clean 
water or new housing to go around, 

What they can do is stimulate local and 
private investments and help mobilize the 
nation’s resources through a multiplier 
effect. 

That federal principle has been the ex- 
plicit basis of nearly all the opportunity and 
urban redevelopment programs inaugurated 
during the last few years. All these programs 
depend on a partnership among governments 
at every level and private enterprise, orga- 
nized labor, voluntary groups and individ- 
ual citizens—the sinews, of a free society 
pulling together. 

Take the case of rent supplements, for 
which President Johnson has asked a six- 
fold increase in funding this year. 

The rent supplement program is a multi- 
plier. It multiples the impact of public in- 
vestment in housing by tapping the creativ- 
ity, resources and efficiency of the private 
housing industry. 

The result is that every tax dollar in- 
vested through rent supplements initially 
generates twelve times as much housing as 
it would if it were put into regular public 
housing projects. 

The same formula is represented in the 
“turnkey” concepts developed during the 
last few years for public housing. 

In the federal Model Cities program, local 
government—local political initiative—is the 
basic ingredient. 

Federal funds available under Model Cit- 
ies are meant to stimulate comprehensive 
local and regional planning, involvement of 
entire communities and private enterprise 
in the process of rescuing urban neighbor- 
hoods. 

Federal dollars will also buy some bricks 
and mortar. But I doubt that you will see 
many plaques in years to come saying “This 
community was rebuilt under Federal Pro- 
gram XYZ.” 

That kind of program worked for schools 
and bridges back in the thirties, and the 
whole nation benefited, But it won't work 
for entire communities in the complex six- 
ties and 'seventies. 

Part of the answer, I think, lies in this 
paragraph from the Kerner Commission’s 
examination of the Detroit riot: 

“As the riot alternately waxed and waned, 
one area of the ghetto remained insulated. 
On the northeast side the residents of some 
150 square blocks inhabited by 21,000 persons 
had, in 1966, banded together in the Positive 
Neighborhoods Action Committee . . orga- 
nized block clubs and made plans for the 
improyement of the neighborhood.” 

That nighborhood remained peaceful be- 
cause its citizens had a direct, personal stake 
in it. 

They had an investment to protect—an in- 
vestment of sweat, of dollars, and of per- 
sonal involvement. 

And it is sweat, dollars, and involyement 
at all levels of our federal system—from 
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White House to your house—that will be nec- 
essary if the urban crisis is to be overcome. 

The Commission on Civil Disorders fears 
that “our nation is moving toward two so- 
cieties, one black, one white—separate and 
unequal.” 

That assertion may be true, although it is 
open to some challenge. 

But if the Kerner Commission’s fear be- 
comes a nightmare reality, it will not be so 
much because any specific government failed. 
It will be because our free society failed. 

Because taxpayers waited for someone else 
to pay for community services; 

Because Chamber of Commerce and union 
members in a thousand American cities did 
not throw open the doors of job opportunity; 

Because government officials were more 
concerned with their precious jurisdictions 
than with the people living within them; 

Because school boards and PTA’s forgot the 
cost of ignorance in a free society; 

Because builders, land developers, and real 
estate people failed to meet a national hous- 
ing crisis; 

Because a complacent or fearful majority 
ignored the long-deferred rights and aspira- 
tions of an increasingly impatient minority. 

Yes, it could happen. 

But there are contrary signs as well. 

As the President’s liaison with the cities, 
and as Chairman of the President's Council 
on Youth Opportunity, I spend much of my 
time trying to activate the multiplier effect. 
Vice Presidents, as you know, don’t have a lot 
of authority or resources at their disposal, so 
I work hard to multiply what I have. 

I have called literally hundreds of busi- 
nessmen and community leaders and others 
across the country within the last few weeks 
asking for help within our Summer Youth 
Opportunity Program for 1968. 

The response has been amazing—even from 
quarters which have always been considered 
citadels of conservatism, 

If it has to do with jobs or recreation or 
training, or help for schools, or for funds to 
send young people to camp, the answer is 
almost always yes. 

Businessmen across the country are show- 
ing a new willingness to provide job-train- 
ing, jobs, housing and financial backing for 
inner city residents—and new imagination in 
discovering ways to make a profit while 
they're at it. 

The building trade unions have promised 
to open up their apprenticeship training pro- 
grams to disadvantaged young adults. 

On college campuses across this country— 
once you tune out the angry shouts of a 
noisy few—you see an unprecedented sense 
of social responsibility and determination to 
see justice done. 

So don’t sell America short, Not only do we 
have nearly half the world’s GNP at our dis- 
posal and an unprecedented reserve of hu- 
man and technological resources. I find a 
determination and a willingness in all parts 
of our society to overcome what may be the 
last hurdle on the long path to full democ- 
racy. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “Democratic 
institutions are never done—they are, like 
the living tissue, always a-making. It is a 
strenuous thing, this, of living the life of a 
free people: and we cannot escape the burden 
of our inheritance.” 

I had occasion recently to reread the words 
of a 19th century political philosopher who 
called on his followers to “support every 
revolutionary movement against the existing 
social and political order of things” and to 
“openly declare that their ends can be at- 
tained only by the forcible overthrow of all 
existing social conditions.” 

We Americans, throughout our history, 
have always rejected appeals such as that of 
Karl Marx—appeals built not on reason but 
on raw emotion... appeals which reject the 
very idea that a diverse society of men can 
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both provide justice and live at peace with 
itself. 

Our American revolution has been a peace- 
ful one—revolution according to Thomas 
Jefferson. It is not dead. It continues. And 
now is the time when we must most rededi- 
cate ourselves to it. 

For if we fail, what hope may others have? 

There need not be two Americas—one 
black, one white. 

There need not be two Americas—one rich, 
one poor. 

Not if we, all of us, reaffirm our commit- 
ment today to the task of building a free and 
open and living nation for all the world to 
see one nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 


CRIME VICTIMS MUST BE 
COMPENSATED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a recent Gallup poll announced what all 
of us know to be the case: Crime is the 
No. 1 domestic issue we face. Thirty per- 
cent of all Americans are afraid to go out 
alone at night in their own neighbor- 
hoods. Among women, the figure rises to 
40 percent. 

It is unfortunate enough that citizens 
are scared off the streets of American 
cities, but it is even worse that victims 
of crimes may be dealt an economic blow 
that will set them back for life. Innocent 
victims of violent crimes suffer painful 
injury, loss of money, medical expenses, 
and lost wages through missed days of 
work. My bill, S. 2155, will give com- 
pensation to the innocent victims of 
crime. 

I look forward to the day when we 
can have a truly total attack on crime 
by helping compensate victims for their 
loss. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Gallup poll, reported in the Washington 
Post on February 28, 1968, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE GALLOP POLL: Crime Tors DOMESTIC 
ISSUE LIST 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J., February 27—Crime and 
lawlessness are viewed by the public as the 
top domestic problem facing the Nation for 
the first time since the beginning of scientific 
polling in the mid-thirties. 

Next to Vietnam, this is the issue that al- 
most certainly will have a powerful influence 
on the vote in November. 

Three persons in every ten (31 per cent) 
admit being afraid of going out alone at 
night in their neighborhood, Among women 
and residents of the largest cities the figure 
jumps to about four in ten. 

Gallup Poll interviewers asked this ques- 
tion: 

“What do you think is the most important 
problem facing this country today?” 

The Vietnam war is cited most often (by 
53 per cent of respondents) but in terms 
of domestic or national problems, the re- 
mainder of the responses divide as follows: 

1. Crime and lawlessness (including riots, 
looting, juvenile delinquency). 

2. Civil rights. 

3. High cost of living. 

4. Poverty. 

5. General unrest in nation. 

This question was asked next: 

“What is the most important problem fac- 
ing this community today?” 

Crime and lawlessness are mentioned near- 
ly twice as often as any other local problem. 
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The order is as follows: 

1. Crime and lawlessness. 

2. Education: crowded schools, poor qual- 
ity of education. 

3. Transportation, parking, traffic. 

4. High taxes. 

5. Unemployment. 


CORRUPTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM, 
III—- MUST OUR BOYS DIE TO PRO- 
TECT IT? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to David Halberstam, Pulitzer 
prize winner and now a contributing edi- 
tor of Harper’s, “everyone,” in South 
Vietnam, “is selling something: 5,000 
piastres bribes to get a driver’s license, 
20,000 piastres to get a Honda out of the 
docks, 6,000 piastres to get a free place 
on a military aircraft, 50,000 piastres to 
get permission to have a job with the 
Americans.” 

The sordid story of graft, corruption, 
and bribery in South Vietnam is a con- 
tinuously unfolding story which I have 
spoken of before and will speak on again 
and again to point out that it is to keep 
the morally rotten Thieu-Ky government 
in power that the United States is send- 
ing the flower of its youth 10,000 miles to 
fight and possibly die or be injured. 

In his article entitled “Return to Viet- 
nam,” published in Harper’s for De- 
cember, 1967, Mr. Halberstam points out 
that Madam Vien, the wife of Cao Van 
Vien, who is chief of staff of the South 
Vietnamese armed forces, “has exploited 
government land holdings and developed 
buildings which she rents to Americans 
at a profit of 400,000 piastres, roughly 
$3,000 a month, In addition, she has 
considerable property in Saigon, and 
manipulates government land on Bien 
Hoa highway.” 

Mr. Halberstam points out that the 
corps commanders in the second, third, 
and fourth corps areas have become the 
new war lords of South Vietnam, selling 
“the province and district chiefs’ jobs: 
up to 3 million piastres for a province 
chief’s job; 1 million or more for a 
district chief’s job, plus, of course, a 
monthly kickback, varying from 10,000 
piastres a month to 10 percent of the 
chief's budget. A division commander's 
job may cost as much as 5 million 
piastres. 

I ask unanimous consent that section 
IV of David Halberstam’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, section IV 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Harper's magazine, December 1967] 

EXCERPT FROM “RETURN TO VIETNAM” 
(By David Halberstam) 
Iv 

Recently the American Mission, realizing 
that among the longest, suffering people in 
this country were the Arvin veterans, decided 
to do something to improve their morale and 
at the same time perhaps improve the society. 
The Mission decided to offer 120 four-year 
scholarships to colleges in the United States 
for deserving veterans, with a full English- 
language course thrown in. It was a wide- 
ly praised idea in Mission circles, and no one 
really minded that it came from the Ameri- 
cans and not the Vietnamese. And the Viet- 
namese were enthusiastic. 

The idea was taken to the Ministry of 
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Education, which shortly presented the 
Americans with a list of 120 deserving vet- 
erans., Just by chance someone at the Mission 
checked out the list—Americans are learn- 
ing to do that these days—and found that 
any relationship between those nominated 
and veterans was purely coincidental. All 120 
were simply brothers, cousins, friends, cred- 
itors, debtors of people in the ministry. 

Then the Americans went to veterans’ 
groups themselves and advertised in the 
newspapers. Eventually the deserving recipi- 
ents were found and chosen, and off they 
went to America. The Mission congratulated 
itself, both on the idea, and on catching the 
fake list, and it was not until several weeks 
later that someone found out that each vet- 
eran had been forced to pay a bribe of 40,000 
piastres (six months’ pay at the very least) 
in order to get his passport so he could leave. 

This corruption works from the top down, 
from the corps commander selling everything 
in his area, the corruption of venality, to the 
poor schoolteacher making only 1,400 piastres 
a month, selling questions and answers to 
exams to all of her students, making an ad- 
ditional 8,000 piastres a month—all to offset 
the terrible inflation, the corruption of sur- 
vival, It is very bad and getting worse. Each 
day in the Vietnamese government and the 
Vietnamese Army it is a little more likely 
that if a position is any good it must be 
bought. 

We have created a new class here, at a 
time when men are supposed to go out and 
die for their country. We are rewarding all 
the wrong values, the grafters, the black mar- 
keteers, the 20 per centers. There are some 
in the American Mission who believe that 
worrying about Asian corruption is naive, 
that it is traditional, but I do not think this 
is true. One of the reasons for the success of 
the other side has been its relative lack of 
corruption. The corruption here has long 
since! passed the marginal phase and now 
dominates and indeed paralyzes the society. 
Unless it is checked and checked quickly and 
ruthlessly it is impossible to win this war, 

Thieu and Ky are reportedly not corrupt, 
but they are propped up by men who are 
rank with corruption, They can fire one or 
two generals or province chiefs for corrup- 
tion (usually men not of their cliques—who 
have been a little too blatant, or no longer 
useful) but although they talk articulately 
to the American Ambassador about what a 
serious problem it is, they have shown neil- 
ther the capacity nor the desire to stop it or 
punish it. Perhaps this is because it goes be- 
yond individuals into the system. 

Cao Van Vien, chief of staff of the Viet- 
namese armed forces, a favorite of the Ameri- 
cans, and his wife, Madame Vien, are deeply 
involved in the system. In the resort city 
of Vung Tau, Madame Vien has exploited 
government land holdings and developed 
buildings which she rents to Americans at a 
total profit of 400,000 piastres, roughly $3,000 
a month. In addition she has considerable 
property in Saigon, and manipulates govern- 
ment land on the Bien Hoa highway. 

Recently a young American, a Vietnamese 
language officer, was with her and some local 
officials in Vung Tau. She was giving orders 
on how the distributorship for San Miguel 
beer would be handled. “What was so amaz- 
ing,” he said later, “was not the extent of 
her financial interest, which was very con- 
siderable, but the flagrancy of it—the abso- 
lute indifference to what we thought. She 


Corruption has always been a problem 
here, as has American indifference to it. In 
1963, when Marine Major General Victor 
Krulak was assigned by President Kennedy to 
find out whether or not the war was being 
won, he sent the American military com- 
mand here a questionnaire with about sixty 
questions. One was: “Is there government 
corruption?” The answer: “To our knowledge 
there is not.” 
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knew I spoke Vietnamese and she simply did 
not give a damn.” (One high Mission official, 
when asked about her, said, “Well, she has 
been quite forceful and successful in her 
real-estate dealings.“) 

The province chief of Bien Hoa province, a 
former airborne officer, is a protegé of Vien’s, 
Bien Hoa is one of the most profitable prov- 
inces in the country for graft because the 
Americans at the Long Binh base use it for 
relaxation, The Americans there have tried 
to get the province chief on graft charges sev- 
eral times, but Vien has intervened for him. 
The Americans are now convinced that 
Madame Vien is sharing in the Bien Hoa 
profits. 

But Vien is one of the better ones, The 
corps commanders are the worst, particularly 
in Two, Three, and Four Corps (there is too 
much fighting these days in the first corps 
area, near the Demilitarized Zone, for very 
much profiteering). They haye become the 
new warlords of Vietnam, holding a certain 
balance of power which in the past has sup- 
ported, or not supported, the government in 
Saigon, They buy and sell almost everything 
conceivable and a few things which are in- 
conceivable. 

They sell the province and district chiefs’ 
jobs: up to three million piastres for a prov- 
ince chief’s job; one million or more for a 
district chief’s job, plus of course a monthly 
Kickback, varying from 10,000 piastres a 
month to 10 percent of the chief’s budget. 
A division commander’s job may cost as much 
as five million piastres. 

The profits vary. Smaller fry make money 
off what are known here as ghost soldiers, 
the 30 per cent of a unit roll which does not 
exist—dead or never existed—but for which 
the commander still draws money. But the 
bigger men make the real money off the new 
construction wave. Everything that is built 
has its take, an immense percentage. Nothing 
can be done without bribery, and the bribes 
go to the highest officials in the region. 

Then there are the vast amounts of mate- 
rial brought in by the Americans, The docks 
become a gold mine, as do the bars which 
the Americans frequent. One corps com- 
mander is the opium king. In the Delta there 
is massive taxation on the rice harvest, which 
slips out illegally to Cambodia while Viet- 
nam imports most of its rice. Along the Cam- 
bodian border there is a thriving two-way 
illicit traffic—rice and beer going out, food, 
fish, and clothes coming in, 

A division commander like Nguyen Van 
Minh in the 21st Division (lower Delta) will 
make an agreement at rice harvest time to 
share the profits on collected taxes with ab- 
sentee landlords and thereupon launch op- 
erations for that purpose. He will share also 
in the profits of outgoing charcoal and of 
trucking beer and supplies into the area, 
Minh is the prototype of the new Vietnamese 
officer, He is very popular with the Ameri- 
cans, speaks good English, knows American 
staff styles, and is on the surface quite co- 
operative. In Saigon among the Americans 
his division is considered a good one. But in 
the area, provincial advisers who are not 
directly in his chain of command feel that 
he is vastly overrated and that his division 
does not pursue the Vietcong all that ac- 
tively. 

The province chiefs make theirs in con- 
struction (faked sealed bids, with Americans 
there to watch the surface honesty—one 
province chief even created his own proxy 
building company) and local smuggling. In 
Kien Phong and Chau Doc provinces, district 
chiefs along the border are so wealthy that 
they have to kick back at least 50,000 piastres_ 
a month to their superiors. The price for 
certifying that Cambodian fish is indigenous 
Vietnamese fish is two piastres a kilo, and 
since as much as 20,000 kilos may enter a day, 
the profits are very handsome indeed, 

In Bien Hoa, typical of those provinces 
where there are large numbers of Americans, 
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bars are big business: at Tet alone the prov- 
ince chief has made an estimated 10 million 
piastres from the bars. He gets an estimated 
Kickback of 10,000 piastres a month from 
each bar and he periodically extorts more by 
threatening to open new ones. The Ameri- 
cans have documented his corruption, but 
80 far he has managed to stay in power. 

And this works down. The assistants to 
these men, assistant province chief and dis- 
trict chiefs, buy their jobs and then make 
the payoffs back by selling positions under 
them. The assistant district chief for security 
sells police jobs and the police get their 
smaller payoffs at resource checkpoints or 
working the bars. Finally everyone is selling 
something: 5,000 piastre bribes to get a 
driver's license, 20,000 plastres to get a 
Honda out of the docks, 6,000 piastres to get 
a free place on a military aircraft, 50,000 
Plastres to get permission to have a job 
with the Americans. 

Someone both honest and capable like 
General Nguyen Duc Thang, head of revolu- 
tionary development, is almost overwhelmed 
by this cynicism. He is trying to run an hon- 
est program, and corruption has become his 
favorite subject with visitors. An able Viet- 
namese friend of mine was offered a province 
in the Delta to run. He went there for a 
month and was told at the end of the month 
to kick in. He asked where he would find the 
money. That is your problem, the corps com- 
mander said, He immediately asked to be re- 
Meved. “It is very bad,” he said. “If you are 
not ore of them you become a threat to them 
and very dangerous.” The handful of Amer- 
jeans who are fighting the massive corrup- 
tion are numbered by the problem now. One 
of them told me, “You fight like hell to 
get someone removed and most times you fail 
and you just make it worse than ever. And 
then on the occasions when you win, why 
hell, they give you someone just as bad who's 
a little more careful about it. I mean he’s 
been warned about you, that you’re a little 
smarter than the other long noses, and the 
guy you had relieved, why they promote 

m.“ 

There was for a time earlier this year an 
American Mission committee on corruption, 
but it met three times and has not met in 
six months. The problem is so delicate that 
it can only be handled by the very highest 
Americans, and indeed it is so delicate even 
there that it may not be discussed in the 
blunt and strong terms which it demands. 
A real attack on it, and real punishment, 
have yet to come, and there lingers among 
fair-minded Americans here a good deal of 
doubt that the government has either the de- 
sire or the capacity to take strong steps. 

Right now there is some talk about a mili- 
tary reorganization which would strip the 
corps commanders of their power, and make 
the province chiefs responsible to the central 
government. If so, it would be a significant 
step. But as with many other things that are 
being talked of here, this reform has not 
come. The Ky government in the past has 
been more notable for words than deeds. 

I have described this at length not just be- 

cause the corruption is so serious and so 
corroding, but also because there is a new and 
growing Mission view of the war, a view which 
I think is the product of frustration in paci- 
fication and other nation-building programs. 
It says, in effect: military power will not win 
the war alone, and though the government is 
weak and indeed frequently venal, and Arvin 
is a myth, we Americans are doing so many 
things, so much gear is going into so many 
places, that relentlessly, almost in spite of 
ourselves, we are producing results. 
We are smothering them into victory,” 
one very high official said. The failure of the 
past, this official added, was not just weak 
people and a weak policy, although that is 
mow acknowledged. It was a lack of re- 
sources; 15,000 Americans and a half billion 
dollars a year simply weren't enough. 

This is a philosophy that is at times quite 
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well argued here, and it has the advantage of 
admitting the weakness of our Vietnamese, 
But I am not so sure: the failures of the past 
were deeply tied not so much to lack of re- 
sources—we always had more helicopters 
than the enemy—but to lack of leadership, 
motivation, unity. I am not sure but that the 
more resources we feed into this country, the 
more we weaken the fiber and the more we 
corrode our own Vietnamese. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CLARK M. 
CLIFFORD 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, we have 
recently seen a change in command at 
the Pentagon. I was among those who 
regretted the departure of Robert S. 
McNamara when it was announced. But 
I am pleased, as well, to have in the de- 
manding job of Secretary of Defense a 
man of the ability and experience of 
Clark Clifford, who has entered upon 
this most crucial of jobs with his eyes 
wide open. He knows the difficulties in- 
volved. 

To the veteran observer, as Orr Kelly 
put it in yesterday’s Evening Star, the 
difference between McNamara and Clif- 
ford is not found so much in policy, 
but in the zest which marks Clifford's 
approach to his new job, exemplified 
by his comment that the difficulties in- 
herent in the job and those which exist 
in this country right now as the result 
of events made the job more attractive 
to him. Obviously he likes to be chal- 
lenged and has the ability to measure 
up. I ask unanimous consent. that Mr. 
Kelly’s column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLIFFORD KNOWS THE DIFFICULTIES 
(By Orr Kelly) 


Shortly after Clark McAdams Clifford 

to become secretary of defense, he 

said he could not recall “a more perilous time 

confronting this nation than that which 
confronts it today.” 

Since then, things have become even more 
perilous, with the Viet Cong offensive 
against the cities of Vietnam and the in- 
creasingly ominous threat along the demili- 
tarized zone, 

And yet a reporter, searching for the ways 
in which the Defense Department may be 
different under Clifford than it has been un- 
der Robert S. McNamara, finds the answer 
not so much in policy as in the remarkable 
zest with which Clifford approaches his new 
challenge. 

“I know the difficulties,” Clifford says. “I 
know the impossibility of satisf = 
tainly not only everybody, but maybe even 
the majority. 

“But at this particular time, with the dif- 
ficulties that are inherent, not only in that 
job but which exist in this country, I think 
maybe that made it more attractive to me 
than it otherwise would have been.” 

Clifford is just beginning a honeymoon 
period—with congressional committees, with 
the generals and the admirals, with the 
hawks and the doves—and with the press. 

He’s been around Washington for 23 years 
now, too long to delude himself into believ- 
ing the honeymoon will go on forever. 

When his battles do come, they are likely 
to be much like those which McNamara 
fought. The difference is likely to be less in 
policy than in “style.” Clifford has a manner 
that turns away wrath. McNamara’s manner 
frequently turned it on. 

One of Clifford’s early confrontations may 
be with the hawks (a term he doesn’t like), 
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who are likely to be disappointed that he 
does not push for a major escalation of the 
war in Vietnam in an attempt to achieve 
a quick and decisive victory. 

Clifford and McNamara choose different 
words in talking about the bombing war 
against North Vietnam. But from their pub- 
lic statements, at least, there is no reason to 
believe they differ in any marked degree on 
the value—and the limitations—of the bomb- 
ing. Clifford brings to the big office on the 
Pentagon’s third floor not only a long career 
in the law but also nearly a quarter of a 
century of involvement in the innermost 
concerns of government. 

He worked with President Harry S. Truman 
for five years—including the years when he 
got the Defense Department put together— 
helped John F. Kennedy take over the reins 
of government and then became one of Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's closest advisers. 

It is this experience, far more than his 
professional experience as an attorney, that 
will guide Clifford’s decisions. 

Clifford appears quite genuinely to be an 
admirer of what McNamara accomplished in 
his seven years at the Pentagon. 

One way in which McNamara made his 
presence felt in the Pentagon was through his 
innovations in fiscal and management policy, 
especially in his office of systems analysis. 

These innovations have made it possible 
for him to have enough information to make 
many of the important decisions in the de- 
partment. The services have now set up their 
own systems analysis offices and filled them 
with some of their brightest and most able 
people. It is unlikely that Clifford, even if he 
wished, could undo this elaborate decision- 
making apparatus. 

What is more likely is that he will use the 
McNamara people while, at the same time 
giving serious consideration to the degree 
to which authority can be delegated. To an 
extent, a movement in this direction can be 
interpreted as a difference between the Mc- 
Namara and Clifford “style,” but it can also 
be interpreted as a logical follow-on to the 
personal control McNamara exerted. 

Clifford is cutting his ties with his law firm, 
selling off his interest in a number of business 
ventures and getting rid of his stocks. He had 
planned to sell only those of companies do- 
ing substantial business with the Defense 
Department, but when he discovered that 
26,000 firms do more than $10,000 a year in 
defense business, he decided to sell them all, 


AIR FORCE OFFICER TRAINING 
SCHOOL, LACKLAND AIR FORCE 
BASE, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
March edition of Air Force and Space 
Digest magazine contains a fine story 
about the Air Force’s Officer Training 
School at Lackland Air Force Base, near 
San Antonio, Tex. Because I believe that 
other Senators will be interested in the 
operation of that program, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas TRAINING GROUND FoR USAF LEADERS 
(By Col. Donald J. Ferris, USAF, Commander, 
USAF Officer Training School) 

In a world of hot war, cold war, and lim- 
ited war, the Air Force is continuously faced 
with a need for quality officer procurement 
that can be increased or decreased as re- 
quirements change. Although excellent of- 
ficers are produced by the Air Force Reserve 
Officer Training Corps on the nation’s cam- 
puses and at the four-year Air Force Acad- 
emy, there is a strong need, too, for an 
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additional and even more flexible and short- 
lead-time officer-development program. This 
is the reason for being of USAF’s Officer 
Training School (OTS) at Lackland AFB, 
Tex. 

OTS was conceived in 1957—based on the 
conviction of top Air Force commanders 
that it would be possible to secure enough 
qualified college graduates to help fill the 
commissioned-officer requirements through 
such a school. The old Officer Candidate 
School (OCS) was to be replaced. However, 
the opportunity for enlisted personnel with 
proven leadership ability to receive a com- 
mission remained through the Airman Edu- 
cation and Commissioning (AECP). 

The AECP program provided for up to 
two years of college education paid for by 
the Air Force for qualified enlisted person- 
nel who, after receiving their degrees, would 
go through OTS and be commissioned. The 
old OCS was almost exclusively NCO-ori- 
ented (an applicant had to have at least 
one year of active military service, and most 
had four to six years). The new OTS pro- 
gram was geared to the civilian graduate 
with little or no prior military service ex- 
cept for the AECP and those active-duty 
airmen with college degrees. OCS was finally 
closed in 1963, and OTS became the only 
commissioning source available for active- 
duty enlisted personnel. 

The idea of OTS is to recruit college grad- 
uates who have not received ROTC training 
but who do possess needed technical skills. 
These selected individuals receive intensive 
three-month training, which emphasizes the 
professional military knowledge and abilities 
required of all commissioned officers. The 
graduates then enter into a predetermined 
training course leading either to flying as- 
signments or to technical support specialties. 
Those graduates who do not need specialized 
training are assigned to duty with active Air 
Force units. 

OTS is also the only source of Women in 
the Air Force (WAF) officers. And it is the 
only commissioning source for the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Inactive Reserve Forces. 
Also, until 1967 all newly appointed Judge 
Advocates and Chaplains were sent to OTS 
for a short course in officer fundamentals 
before going to their initial active-duty 
assignments, 

STUDENT PROFILE 


Who is eligible for OTS? An applicant 
must be at least twenty-one years of age at 
time of commissioning and not more than 
thirty-four if as an enlisted man he earned 
a college degree under the Bootstrap pro- 
gram, If he comes directly from civilian life 
he must not have reached his thirtieth 
birthday. The age limit for flying training 
is twenty-seven. In addition to being a U.S. 
citizen and a graduate of an accredited col- 
lege, each trainee must pass a tough physical 
examination. His character record must be 
unimpeachable and withstand a thorough 
security check. He must also score well on 
tests of officer qualities, verbal ability, me- 
chanical ability, and the like. 

The average age of the OTS trainee is 
twenty-three. A number of students have 
their master’s degree and some have started 
work on their doctorates. About one of every 
five is married prior to coming to OTS, and 
Many are married immediately after com- 
missioning. Approximately eighty percent of 
the students have had no prior military 
service. 

AECP students make up about eleven per- 
cent of the student body, and some seven 
and a half percent are prior military per- 
sonnel with degree achieved either through 
Bootstrap or completed prior to enlisting in 
the Air Force. WAF make up about one per- 
cent of the student body, and Air National 
Guard and Inactive Reservists make up half 
of one percent. Students come from all fifty 
states. Among OTS students are a number 
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of escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
who have become US citizens. 

A number of the more than 30,000 grad- 
uates of OTS have been newsmakers prior to 
attending OTS. Such a list would include 
All-American soccer player Donald Bergh of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., a member 
of Class 61H; David Kirkwood, member of 
the US Modern Pentathlon Team, Class 63-E; 
All-American basketball player, 1963-1964 
and Rhodes Scholar, Bill Bradley of Princeton 
University, Class 68-B; and Miss Nancy 
Caum, information officer for the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency stationed 
in Beirut, Lebanon, for five years prior to 
entry in Class 61-F. 

Notable is a Korean war orphan, James 
Choi Sparkman, Class 64-D, who gained 
national fame by his educational achieve- 
ments in the United States when, with no 
formal education until he entered the tenth 
grade at Grossmont High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., he became a straight “A” stu- 
dent, was elected high school class president, 
and won a four-year scholarship to Harvard 
and a graduate fellowship to Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Others include Jay H. Johnson, native of 
Amarillo, Tex., a nationally ranked trampo- 
line performer who turned down a bid to the 
1960 Olympic trials to enter Class 60-H; 
Micki King, Olympic diving champion, Class 
67—D; and Orion B. Whatley, Jr., sports car 
racer, selected in 1955 as the “Most Promising 
Driver” in sports car competition, Class 61-A. 

Many OTS students have had their bars 
pinned on by their own fathers. Perhaps the 
most unusual case was that of Stanley R. 
Moody, Class 63-G. A native of Uniontown, 
Pa., and a graduate of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Lieutenant Moody received his first pair 
of bars from his father, Army MSgt. James R. 
Moody. The same bars had originally been 
pinned on Sergeant Moody by Gen. George 
Patton in a battlefield commission during 
World War II. 

The faculty of Officer Training School is 
carefully chosen. Each instructor holds at 
least a baccalaureate degree. Most members 
either have or are working on their master’s 
degrees and a few are working toward doc- 
torates. A number are rated as Master In- 
structors in accordance with Air 
Command requirements. OTS desires) that 
each faculty member be in the grade of cap- 
tain, have at least six years of active com- 
missioned service, and be at least twenty- 
seven years of age. It is also highy desirable 
that he have teaching experience and have 
completed Squadron Officer School. But in- 
structor-candidates with no prior teaching 
experience but with high potential may be 
accepted. Completion of an Academic In- 
structcr Course is required and is either ac- 
complished while on TDY, en route to OTS, 
or shortly after arrival. A number of instruc- 
tors are themselves OTS graduates, and their 
experiences help create rapport with the 
students. 

CURRICULUM 

Every officer is required to have a broad 
Knowledge of the United States Air Force. 
Such knowledge includes Air Force origins 
and development, mission or purpose, doc- 
trine, organization, and customs. We call 
such knowledge fundamental because all offi- 
cers, regardless of their particular job or 
specialty, must have this knowledge. To en- 
sure that trainees have the knowledge and 
skills necessary to be a Junior Officer, the 
OTS curriculum is divided into nine instruc- 
tion blocks. 

The blocks are interwoven and interde- 
pendent with continuity throughout. Each 
block of instruction builds on and uses the 
knowledge gained in preceding blocks. These 
nine blocks are grouped in three general 
areas: 

Officer Development, covering communica- 
tive skills, Air Force officer, and Air Force 
leadership; 
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Informational Studies, covering career 
orientation and military justice; and 

Physical Skills, covering drill and ceremo- 
nies, physical training, marksmanship, and 
field training. 

WAF OTS trainees attend all classes with 
the male trainees except for physical training 
and field training. Marksmanship training for 
WAF is optional. In addition, the WAF have 
a special course pertaining to personal de- 
velopment of poise, grooming, decorum, and 
etiquette. 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


Instructional methods at the Officer Train- 
ing School emphasize student-centered 
learning. For this reason most learning at the 
school takes place in small groups. The 
trainee is actively involved in discussion and 
problem solying. A variety of instructional 
methods are used in order to increase the 
amount of learning and retention by the 
student. 

They include: 

Guided Discussion—The guided discussion 
is the basic teaching and Jearning technique 
used in the Officer School. The 
guided discussion emphasizes student-cen- 
tered learning. Discussion groups are com- 
posed of twelve to eighteen trainees and the 
Flight Training Officer, who is a commis- 
sioned officer on the staff of the school. The 
Flight Training Officer guides and advises the 
trainees through twelve weeks of training. 
He is the heart of the school. He introduces 
the trainees to the Air Force and usually 
leaves a lasting impression on them. 

Performance Instruction—The OTS cur- 
riculum requires officer trainees to learn 
specific mental and physical skills. Each 
trainee is given ample opportunity to per- 
form all skills after they have been explained 
and demonstrated. OTS performance skills 
include Air Force letter writing, public speak- 
ing, flight and squadron drill, problem solv- 
ing, and marksmanship with the .38-caliber 
pistol. 

Lecture—Officer trainees attend mass lec- 
tures in each academic block of instruction. 
All lecturers are specialists within their sub- 
ject-matter area and use a wide variety of 
training aids, including slides, movies, and 
tapes. Typical subjects introduced by lectures 
are Logical Thinking, The Communist Chal- 
lenge, Court-Martial Procedures, Role and 
Function of the Strategic Air Command, Pay 
and Allowances, Principles of Leadership, 
Listening Techniques, and Customs and 
Courtesies, 


Student-Directed Instruction—Many of 
the duties involved in trainee orientation are 
handled within the trainee organization. The 
OTS student organization is comparable to 
a typical Air Force wing. The wing has three 
groups, with three squadrons per group. All 
positions of rank from the wing commander 
(OT colonel) to the assistant flight cap- 
tain (OT first lieutenant) are filled by upper- 
classmen who have demonstrated above- 
average leadership abilities. The responsi- 
bilities of each position are similar to the 
responsibilities of the regular Air Force wing. 
Trainees in the upper class also instruct the 
lowerclassmen in housekeeping tasks in and 
around the quarters area. The first hours 
of drill instruction are conducted by Trainee 
Plight Captains. 

TRAINING 

The typical training day begins with first 
call at 5:30 a.m. Personal grooming and 
room cleanup are usually accomplished by 
6:00 a.m. After breakfast, students perform 
community details until 7:30. 

From 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m students at- 
tend classes with a one-hour dinner break. 
After supper the trainees either perform addi- 
tional work details or attend student activity 
meetings. The time from 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m. is known as “quiet hours” and is re- 
served for studying. From 9:30 to 10:30 stu- 
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dents prepare for bed and the next day's 
activities. 

It is a strenuous sixteen-and~a-half-hour 
day with numerous inspections. Students 
march in flight formation to all activities. 
They are continuously evaluated from the 
day they report to the school until they are 
commissioned. While some of these evalua- 
tions are similar to those which they have 
experienced in civilian schools. Officer Train- 
ing School evaluations emphasize “total be- 
havior” rather than just academic perform- 
ance. 

The program is not easy—it has to be 
tough. In just twelve short weeks, sixty 
training days, OTS must do what the pre- 
vious twenty-odd years may not have done. 
Here trainees must develop their potential 
as leaders. The Air Force officer is subjected 
to numerous demands on his time, his en- 
ergy, and his leadership abilities. In order 
to meet these demands, officers must be 
trained in many areas. Our goal is to develop 
and commission dedicated and mature in- 
dividuals, 

AWARDS 


The OTS grading system identifies out- 
standing trainees. The final officer training 
grade is a weighted average of all final sub- 
ject grades. Honors are awarded to the 
trainees who graduate in first and second 
place in their classes. In addition, the upper 
twenty percent of each class are designated 
Distinguished Graduates and are automati- 
cally considered for a commission in the 
Regular Air Force. Upon graduation the in- 
dividual’s permanent military records will 
also indicate that he was a Distinguished 
Graduate of OTS. 

Distinguished Graduates of OTS have fared 
well in competition with ROTC Distinguished 
Graduates for Regular appointments. Rec- 
ords compiled by Air Training Command 
show that 93.1 percent of OTS Distinguished 
Graduates have been selected for Regular ap- 
pointments in comparison to 90.5 percent of 
ROTC Distinguished Graduates. In addition, 
85.5 percent of OTS Distinguished Graduates 
selected have accepted Regular appointments 
as compared to 66.7 percent of ROTC Dis- 
tinguished Graduates. 

The Honor System is a way of life at OTS. 

“I will not lie, cheat, or steal, nor will I 
tolerate among us those who do.” This is a 
simple statement of the Honor Code all officer 
trainees observe. Since the beginning OTS 
has had a strong and active Honor System 
administered by the students. Each squadron 
has a representative on the Honor Council. 
An individual accused of an Honor Code vio- 
lation must be determined guilty by a unani- 
mous vote of the Council. 

Those found guilty of violating the Code 
are usually eliminated from training. Every 
officer trainee learns the value of honor and 
the significance that his word is accepted 
without question. In addition, the Honor 
Gode impresses each student with the value 
of the unwritten code by which officers of 
the Air Force conduct themselves. 

PRODUCTION 

OTS was originally planned to produce 600 
new Officers each fiscal year. The first year 
of operation saw 323 graduates, In 1961 OTS 
graduated 611; in 1962 this figure jumped 
to 2,267. In 1963 a total of 5,372 second lieu- 
tenants graduated, making OTS the largest 
single source of new officers for the first time 
in our history. Although the number of grad- 
uates dropped to 4,763 in 1964, OTS still pro- 
duced more officers than the Academy and 
ROTC combined. The years 1965 and 1966 
produced 3,309 and 2,735, respectively, as the 
need for officers decreased. 

In 1967 the OTS production hit an all- 
time high of 7,894 newly commissioned of- 
ficers, again making OTS the largest single 
source, These figures compare with the 450— 
500 of the Air Force Academy and the 4.500 
5,000 of ROTC produced annually. The pro- 
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jected figures for Fiscal Year 1968 are 6,886 
graduates, but this figure could be raised 
again due to the increased needs of the 
Air Force. 

The precentage of eliminees has been a 
fairly constant twelve percent over the years. 
Approximately three and a half percent are 
self-initiated eliminations by trainees who 
for various reasons do not desire to continue 
their training. Physical and emotional elimi- 
nations account for two and a half percent, 
and the bulk of eliminations, some six per- 
cent, are not recommended for commission- 
ing because of military deficiencies. 

Officer Training School graduates are as- 
signed to every level of every command in the 
Air Force, from the Pentagon down to the 
most remote sites. A statistical study of the 
effectiveness of OTS graduates indicates the 
OTS graduate is equally as effective as his 
ROTC counterpart. Since its beginning OTS 
has graduated 30,220 students, and 608 WAF 
have been sent to the active forces after 
receiving their training at OTS. 

In addition to being able to get there 
“fustest with the mostest,” OTS is also the 
least expensive in providing USAF with a 
newly commissioned second lieutenant. Mov- 
ing into 1967, figures published by Air Train- 
ing Command show the average cost of an 
OTS graduate to be approximately $2,453. 
This compares with the average ROTC cost 
of $5,744 and the Air Force Academy cost of 
$49,494, which, of course, covers a four- 
year college education at the Academy. 

Short of a full-scale, nationwide mobiliza- 
tion which could conceivably alter the pres- 
ent Air Staff policy of a college-trained Of- 
ficer Corps, OTS will continue to be a prime, 
if not the major, source of commissioned 
Officers and the only avenue open to qualified 
women and enlisted personnel desiring added 
responsibility. Like a modern-day Minute- 
man organization—fiexible, tough, demand- 
ing, yet certain of its need—OTS stands 
ready to help supply the Air Force with 
leaders for tomorrow.—ENpD 


APPOINTMENT OF ANNA ROOSE- 
VELT HALSTED TO PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS YEAR IS SIGNIFICANT 
MOVE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 10 
distinguished Americans were recently 
selected by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
to make more Americans aware of the 
importance of the human rights con- 
ventions and the need for ratification of 
these global treaties. 

Among the 10 persons named to the 
President’s Commission on the Observ- 
ance of the Human Rights Year 1968 is 
Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Halsted of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Besides her White House appointment 
as Vice Chairman of the Commission, 
Mrs. Halsted, who has a commendable 
and well-known record of unselfish pub- 
lic service, is currently a member of the 
Citizen’s Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women. 

I deem the selection of Mrs. Halsted 
to the Commission as a noteworthy step 
in advancing Senate ratification of the 
human rights convention in this anni- 
versary year. 

The work of the Commission will 
hopefully speed this Nation toward the 
approval this year of the human rights 
conventions, which have been all but ig- 
nored in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations some 19 years. 

I am indeed pleased by the appoint- 
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ment of Mrs. Halsted by President John- 
son to his Commission on Human 
Rights. 


PRESS COVERAGE OF THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it has been 
observed in the Senate before, by myself 
and many others, that the war being 
waged today in Vietnam is the most 
heavily reported war in the history of 
mankind. We virtually watch it from the 
comfort of our easy chairs. What the TV 
cameras do not tell us, we can read about 
in detail daily. This has become a prob- 
lem, particularly for the military, which, 
quite naturally, does not wish news re- 
ports to divulge important information 
to the enemy. It is a difficult problem, 
always, in our society to restrict infor- 
mation. Crosby Noyes, of the Evening 
Star, in his column yesterday, gave us a 
good picture of just how difficult it is to 
spell out these ground rules on press 
coverage, including a verbatim ex- 
change between newsmen and General 
Westmoreland’s press chief which, as 
Noyes says, “might be hilarious if the 
lives of a good many thousand American 
soldiers were not involved.“ 

Clearly, Mr. President, news reports 
do give the enemy a true picture of 
what’s happening on our side of the war. 
It is an altogether helpful picture from 
the enemy’s standpoint, and the press 
must come to realize that we simply 
cannot afford to be so helpful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Noyes’ column, entitled 
“News ‘So Cotton-Pickin’ Helpful to the 
Enemy,“ be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

News “So Corron-PIcKIn’ HELPFUL 
TO THE ENEMY” 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

After a flood of recent news stories detall- 
ing with great precision the defenses at Khe 
Sanh and other American installations in 
Vietnam, the Army is moving belatedly and 
half-heartedly to cut down on the flow of in- 
formation vitally important to the enemy. 

In a memorandum to the press issued 
February 26, Gen. Westmoreland's headquar- 
ters announced that in the future precise 
totals of casualties and material damage re- 
sulting from attacks on these installations 
would be withheld. In addition, the Army is 
trying to spell out a new set of “ground- 
rules“ under which newsmen in the field are 
supposed to place similar restrictions on their 
reports of what they see and hear. 

It’s a pretty forlorn hope. The day after the 
memorandum appeared, Westmoreland’s press 
chief, Brig. Gen. Winant Sidle, called in a 
group of top Saigon reporters to explain the 
new rules. It was, he began cheerfully, very 
clear and simple: We just can't afford to be 
so cotton-pickin’ helpful to the enemy, is 
what it amounts to.” 

It rapidly developed, however, that the new 
rules, so far as the reporters were concerned, 
were about as clear as mud. And to judge 
from a transcript of the ensuing conversa- 
tion, Gen. Sidle had no measurable success 
in clearing up the determined confusion. 

Q. (A Reporter)—What are the limita- 
tions? What can we not say? 

A. (Gen. Sidle)—-What we don’t want you 
to put out is exact results (of an attack). 
And it’s that simple. 

Q. In other words, if the rocket round hit 
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the S-1 (Personnel) Shop at Khe Sanh, 
would we say that? 

A. I don’t see anything wrong with that. 
If you say it yourself. This doesn’t give over- 
all results. Of course, saying the S-1 shack 
wouldn’t be right. 

Q. Suppose they hit the operation bunk- 
ers? 

A. You obviously wouldn't say that. 

Q. Then what would we say? 

A. What I was trying to explain was that 
details, little bits of details that you ob- 
served which don’t paint the big picture, 
would normally be all right. But when you 
say the operations center, that’s of course 
something else again, 

Q. What's the difference? In other words, 
you can say bunker was smashed But... 

A. We haven't had any trouble—you've all 
been very good about this in the past. I 
didn’t see any need to put that in. Everybody 
knows that... 

Q. No they don’t. You keep saying there 
are new people here. 

A. O.K. Touche 

Q. Would you put in written form some 
of these things that cannot be done so every- 
one will be equal? Some people will say I 
didn’t understand and will... 

A. As a matter of fact... You don’t 
understand? 

Q. No. I don’t understand what's to pre- 
vent you from saying total results. Suppose 
you see something and you determine that 
that’s... 

A. That's part of the groundrules, That's 
under the normal ground-rules. This 1s 

Q. For example, a month ago one of the 
rounds at Khe Sanh hit and destroyed the 
ammo dump. That's a specific result, We 
could report that. Now, say, tomorrow that 
(there were) 300 rounds and one of them 
hit the operations center and destroyed it. 
That is an important news story to us. 

A. It’s important to the enemy, too. I've 
been doing a little wishful thinking here, 
because our ground-rules don't specifically 
forbid this, but it’s just plain. 

Q. Then there was a first aid station, It's 
a question of what you report and don’t 
report, 

A. It’s a good question and I see where I 
will haye to spell this out a little more. 

It might be hilarious if the lives of a good 
many thousand American soldiers were not 
involved. When wars are conducted primarily 
for the benefit of the mass media, they pro- 
duce some weird results. 

We wish Gen. Sidle the best of luck in 
trying to spell out his l'l ol’ cotton-pickin’ 
ground-rules. But in the meantime, if there 
is anything that the enemy wants to know 
about the defenses of our bases, the morale 
of the men, or the damage that he is doing, 
he can read all about it in any American 
newspaper. 


COPPING OUT IN COPPER 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this 
morning two interesting items came to 
my attention, touching on the critical sit- 
uation in our Nation resulting from the 
copper industry. 

The Wall Street Journal has published 
an excellent editorial entitled “Copping 
Out in Copper.” The editorial puts the 
whole situation in very clear perspective. 
It contains a quotation from the chief 
negotiator for the Steelworkers which is 
most revealing. I think that every Mem- 
ber of this body who accepts backing 
from union officials should carefully note 
the implications of Mr. Molony, who is 
not above wagging a threatening finger 
under the nose of the Nation’s Chief 
Executive. If he is allowed to abuse our 
President and get away with it in the 
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manner he has assumed so far, then the 
administration is indeed in a sad state, 
lacking the backbone even to defend 
itself. 

Additionally, a former Chief of the 
Mining Division, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Mr. Charles Will Wright, commented in 
a letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post on the seriousness of the situation 
facing us in the copper crisis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
items be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 6, 1968] 


COPPING OUT IN COPPER 


If you happen to be a user of copper and 
are running out of the stuff, don’t despair. 
There’s something you can do. 

What you do is call a certain New York 
City number, where Steelworkers union 
men are manning the phones. If you can 
prove to the union's satisfaction that you're 
not directly involved in the copper strike, 
the union will tell the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association that it’s to let you 
bring in some copper from abroad. 

This sample of union arrogance won’t 
surprise anyone who has followed develop- 
ments in the copper walkout, now plodding 
through its eighth dreary month, The coali- 
tion of 26 unions, headed by the Steelwork- 
ers, has strewn economic havoc through the 
Western states, seriously damaged the bal- 
ance of payments and now is beginning to 
curb defense production. Through it all, of 
course, the unions have thoroughly cowed 
the Federal Government. 

When Washington officials talked of the 
possibility of releasing some copper from 
the Federal stockpile to ease the impact of 
the strike, the union quickly let it be known 
they would regard any such action as 
“strike-breaking.’”’ Sure enough, talk of using 
stockpile copper quickly died down. 

Some Congressmen from the hard-pressed 
West have been urging a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction to suspend the strike. But the 
union's opposition to that sort of thing is 
known to everyone, so the Congressmen 
have gotten nowhere whatsoever. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the National 
Labor Relations Board held the other day 
that the unions have been guilty of unfair 
labor practices. There were even reports that 
the NLRB would go to court to seek an in- 
junction to get the unions to stop the prac- 
tices, but the reports proved to be exagger- 
ated. At the moment it looks as if the case 
may merely be allowed to meander through 
the usual Board machinery, a process that 
could take many months. 

Although President Johnson summoned 
both unions and copper companies to the 
White House on Monday, there is no indi- 
cation that he came up with anything more 
than a fervent plea to both sides to do some- 
thing to end the strike’s devastation, Seldom 
has the Administration seemed so deter- 
mined to stick to the sidelines in matters so 
deeply involving the national interest. 

Governmental neutrality alone, however, 
isn't good enough for the unions. Joseph 
P. Molony, Steelworkers vice president and 
the unions’ chief negotiator, made that 
abundantly clear in a recent speech to cop- 
per strikers in Baltimore. 

If “our friends in Washington” are 
“neutral” in the strike, “then I’ll be neutral 
in November.” In other words the Admin- 
istration had better shape up or it will risk 
losing the votes of labor in next fall’s elec- 
tion. The threat, always implicit, could 
hardly have been made more explicit. 

The situation would be remotely under- 
standable if the dispute between the unions 
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and the companies centered on economic 
issues, which are surely the chief interest 
of the 60,000 copper workers. The strikers 
would not have held ranks for so long if 
they did not believe themselves underpaid. 
But both unions and companies agree that 
economic matters could be resolved fairly 
quickly. 

What’s holding things up is the unions’ 
insistence on company-wide, or maybe in- 
dustry-wide, bargaining. The companies 
strongly resist any such idea, arguing that 
the problems of their workers, scattered 
throughout the country and engaged in a 
wide diversity of jobs, can be better handled 
through the industry's traditional local 
talks. 

The unions’ position is that local negoti- 
ations would allow the companies to win 
piecemeal victories, a contention that seems 
a bit silly in view of the labor coalition’s 
show of strength to date. It’s more likely 
that the unions want national talks to 
solidify their grip on the industry and thus 
on another major sector of the economy. 

With the Government’s help the unions 
have slipped into broader bargaining that, 
more and more, is transforming strikes from 
local matters into national crises. 

It is a trend, therefore, that should surely 
worry the Government. And the trend isn't 
going to be reversed, or even slowed, if the 
Government continues to cop out in copper. 


COPPER STRIKE 


In the Washington Post of Feb, 23 men- 
tion is made of the longshoremen’s boycott 
against imported copper, which has now 
been settled, but the seven months’ labor 
strike at U.S. copper mines with no early 
settlement in sight, is still in force. Copper 
is essential in the manufacture of war weap- 
ons for aggression and defense. A few years 
ago it was being sold from our stockpile at 
38 cents a pound, to add funds to our budget. 
It is now being imported at 70 cents a pound, 
thus causing a drain on our dwindling gold 
stockpile. 

In view of the un-American strike activi- 
ties by the labor unions against mining cop- 
per needed for industrial progress and secu- 
rity, shouldn’t the President demand that the 
union leaders call off the strike? I’m sure 
our soldiers at the fighting front in Vietnam 
would welcome such action by the President. 
Copper for war materials is the indispens- 
able metal, and such action is imperative, 

CHARLES WILL WRIGHT, 
Former Chief of Mining Division, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, Chief of Minerals, 
Attache, Department of State, 1935 to 
1944. 
WASHINGTON. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL HOCKEY MU- 
SEUM AND HALL OF FAME IN 
EVELETH, MINN. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years, ice hockey has become one 
of the Nation’s most-played and most- 
enjoyed team sports. Despite the tre- 
mendous popular and professional in- 
terest in the game, it remains one of the 
few sporting activities without a U.S. 
National Museum and Hall of Fame. 

Minnesotans are among the country’s 
most enthusiastic supporters of the ice 
hockey game. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that Minnesota hockey fans should 
be in the forefront of efforts to develop 
such an institution. Recently, officers of 
the Eveleth, Minn., Civic Association 
have devoted determined and imagin- 
ative efforts to the development of a 
National Hockey Museum and Hall of 
Fame to be located in their community. 
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The citizens of Eveleth are among the 
Nation’s most ardent ice hockey fans and 
the case they are building for Eveleth 
as the future home of a National Hockey 
Museum and Hall of Fame is an im- 
pressive one. I believe their efforts are 
most commendable and worthy of sup- 
port. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Eveleth, Hockey Shrine,” 
published in the Duluth News-Tribune 
of February 6, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVELETH, HOCKEY SHRINE 

Ice hockey must be the most-played and 
most-enjoyed team sport still without a U.S. 
National Museum and Hall of Fame. 
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Such an institution would be a fine tourist 
attraction, and a real contribution to the 
more cheerful side of American history. 

Several people in the northern half of the 
country must have been thinking along this 
line in the recent years of enthusiasm for 
hockey, in its old strongholds and many new 
ones. 

Officers of the Eveleth Civic Association are 
alert and imaginative. Combining these traits 
with a desirable degree of aggressiveness, they 
are seeking to have Eveleth as the site of this 
Hockey Museum and Hall of Fame. 

In such matters there are usually several 
places, each with some reason for claiming 
the honor, Eveleth can present much evidence 
of early and sustained enthusiasm for the 


game. 

Toronto has a Hockey Hall of Fame, with 
a claim for world attention which non-Cana- 
dian cities will find hard to dispute. But there 
ought to be a center of this sort on our 
side of the border. Fans and the general 
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public, in our part of the country, will admire 
Eveleth’s vision and determination. Eveleth's 
neighbors should stand ready to help in this 
effort. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FI- 
NANCE ON USE OF FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS IN 
1967 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Committee on Finance 
concerning the foreign currencies and 
U.S. dollars utilized by that committee in 
1967 in connection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country Name of currency US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign ne Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
* „% no APOE B o OSE 42, 997. 5 175. 50 40, 792.51 1866. 500 iun 1,960 8.00 | 85,750 350. 00 
Li 167. 52 -| 41,042 155 Er 
104. 04 25, 490 
341.97 1,360 20. 97 
AA as So a 963. 53 
1 Economy air ticket purchased in German marks, 
RECAPITULATION 
FoS e r . / v ste E A 883. 33 


FEBRUARY 12, 1968. 


RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance. 


THAILAND STANDS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for those 
who are continually questioning the 
quality and motives of our allies in the 
Far East, and even the effects of Amer- 
ica’s commitment in Vietnam on the 
free nations of that area of the globe, 
Roscoe Drummond’s report from Bang- 
kok in today’s Washington Post should 
have great importance. “There are no 
faint hearts in Thailand,” he observes, 
for that nation is committed to freedom 
and to standing with the United States 
over the long haul. 

What is more, Mr. Drummond reports 
that Prime Minister Thanom Kittika- 
chorn is clearly confident that America 
will stay the course until aggression is 
defeated in Vietnam and all Asia is 
thereby made safer. He has confidence in 
the word of our President, and we, like- 
wise, can have confidence in the stamina 
and staying power of our tough ally, 
Thailand. 

I ask consent that Mr. Drummond's 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THAILAND Has No FAINT HEARTS IN WAR ON 
RED AGGRESSION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

BancKoK.—There are no faint hearts in 
Thailand, The Thai government and the 
Thai people are totally committed to doing 


everything they can, whatever the risk, to 
halt Communist expansion-by-force in Viet- 
nam. 

They were not disheartened by the ex- 
plosive flareup of Vietcong fighting in 
Saigon; they are even more determined to 
do their part to defeat the aggression against 
South Vietnam before it pounds more fierce- 
ly at their own gates. 

They are not interested in neutrality or 
nonalignment or playing both sides to save 
their skins. 

They chose the side of risking all to insure 
their own freedom. They made the choice 


sistible wave of the future, when the United 
States was a long ways away, and when it 
looked more like national suicide than na- 
tional safety to stand up against the Com- 
munists. 

But this is nothing new for the Thais. 

Thailand was the first Asian nation to 
send troops to fight alongside the United 
States and the U.N. in Korea. 

It instantly joined SEATO in the first 
faint beginnings of collective security in 
the Pacific. 

Today Thailand is increasing its combat 
force in Vietnam fivefold—from 2500 to 
12,500. 

They are not toying with the peril of Com- 
munist expansion-by-force. They are meet- 
ing it head-on with heads up. 

How is it that this relatively small coun- 
try of 32 million people, in the shadow of the 
truculent land of Mao Tse-tung—who has 
been training 700 million Chinese to believe 
that “power comes only out of the barrel 
of a gun” or atomic bomb—stood high above 
the Asian neutralists and said to the ag- 
gressors in Korea and Vietnam: “We are not 


neutral; we are against you; we will fight 
for our freedom or fall in the act?” 

It may seem s to Americans, who 
are dismayed by so much neutralism in the 
world, that Thailand stood up when others 
lay down, but it was not a hard decision for 
the Thai leaders, nor was it surprising for 
the Thai people. 

For 2000 years Thailand (born Siam) has 
been an independent nation and the Thais 
intend to keep it that way. 

(Some 43,000 U.S. troops and B-52 bomb- 
ers use bases here by invitation of the Thai 
government and under Thai military au- 
thority. We are the guests of a most trust- 
worthy ally whose active commitment to 
our joint cause makes written agreement 
unnecessary.) 

Thailand has never been a colonial posses- 
sion of any power in its history. Having 
avoided Western colonialism, it does not in- 
— to yield to Eastern Communist colonial- 

Thais have a deep pride in their independ- 
ence as a people and as a nation and are 
prepared to fight to help other Asian nations 
Keep their independence as the best means 
of protecting their own independence. 

Their instincts are for freedom, and Com- 
munist propaganda about “wars of libera- 
tion” doesn’t fool them one bit. 

It is superficial to impute mercenary mo- 
tives to Thailand’s bold commitment to Viet- 
nam, the alleged motive being to grasp U.S. 
economic aid and arms. The most unfair and 
untrue cynicism I have heard is the state- 
ment that “Thailand is the best ally money 
can buy.” 

Money could never buy Thailand’s com- 
mitment to Vietnam and it didn’t. American 
arms have speeded and strengthened that 
help, but it didn’t buy it. 
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The best proof of what brought Thailand 
to the defense of South Vietnam and where 
Thai sentiments run is that, when the gov- 
ernment announced it wanted to send 10,000 
more troops to Saigon, 30,000 young Thais 
volunteered. 

From my conversation with Prime Minister 
Thanom Killikachorn, it is clear that the 
Thai leaders are totally confident that Amer- 
ica will stay the course in Vietnam until 
the aggression has been defeated. He has the 
word of the President of the United States 
orally and in writing. There is no credibility 
gap here. 

We have reason to have equal confidence 
in the stamina and staying power of Thai- 
land. 


SANDERS ASSOCIATES, INC., NEW 
HAMPSHIRE'S LARGEST EMPLOY- 
ER 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, Sand- 
ers Associates, Inc., New Hampshire's 
largest employer, recently broke ground 
at Reston, Va., for a new plant which 
will add 50,000 square feet to its re- 
search and manufacturing capability in 
electronics. 

The new plant will house Sanders’ In- 
ternational Ground Systems Division 
which designs uniquely reliable long- 
range communications systems for the 
United States and for developing coun- 
tries as they come in closer contact with 
the rest of the world. The work of this 
division is now being conducted in leased 
facilities in Springfield, Va. 

The latest expansion of Sanders As- 
sociates typifies that vigorous, young 
company’s spirit of relentless, searching 
inquiry all along the frontiers of elec- 
tronics. 

This spirit found a very fertile home 
in my State when the company moved 
to Nashua, N.H., shortly after it was 
founded in 1951. Both the State and 
Sanders have flourished substantially 
since then. 

Contrary to a popular impression that 
the Granite State is only a.sportsman’s 
and vacationer’s paradise, New Hamp- 
shire is, in addition, the second most in- 
dustrialized State in the Union. 

The southern part of New Hampshire, 
in particular, is alive with construction 
activity for new and expanding indus- 
tries; 31 new and 45 expanding indus- 
tries in 1967. 

As the State's largest employer, Sand- 
ers Associates has contributed signifi- 
cantly to New Hampshire’s industrial ex- 
pansion and very enviable employment 
picture. The State as a whole enjoys the 
lowest unemployment rate in the Na- 
tion—2 percent. Nashua is the home of 
Sanders corporate headquarters and 
many of its manufacturing plants. The 
unemployment rate in that city is 1.4 
percent. In Manchester, where Sanders 
employs about 850 men and women, the 
rate is 2 percent. 

Sanders facilities in existence and 
under construction in five States total 
1,900,000 square feet. In addition to the 
plants in Nashua and Manchester, N.H., 
and the facility now being built at Res- 
ton, Sanders has others in South Port- 
land, Maine, Bedford, Woburn, and 
Cambridge, Mass., and Plainview, N.Y. 

Sanders now employs approximately 
10,000 people. Total sales nearly doubled 
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in 1967 to almost $140 million, and are 
expected to exceed $180 million in 1968. 

This growth represents both military 
and commercial sales. Today, Sanders is 
the 50th largest Department of Defense 
contractor; the 27th largest in research, 
development, testing and evaluation 
work for the Defense Department, and 
the 51st largest contractor for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I was particu- 
larly impressed with the impact Sand- 
ers’ expansion has had on small busi- 
nesses in the American business com- 
munity. Last year, Sanders let some 8,000 
subcontracts and purchase orders to 
companies in 45 States; more than one- 
third, in dollar value, to New England 
companies, 61 percent went to companies 
with 500 or fewer employees. 

A brief description of the range of the 
New Hampshire company’s activities will 
show its many contributions to national 
defense, as well as its expanding com- 
mercial work. 

In this day of super-sophisticated 
weaponry, the defense of our Nation de- 
mands the utmost in creativity and in- 
genuity from American industry. Sand- 
ers is a leading designer and producer 
of electronic warfare systems. In fact, 
in some areas of this field, it is our Gov- 
ernment's most important supplier. 

For the U.S. Navy, Sanders is a prime 
contractor in the design and production 
of electronic countermeasure systems, 
providing Navy pilots with electronic 
eyes and tools to anticipate hostile ac- 
tions and thwart them. The development 
and production of these systems involve 
Sanders deeply in the fields of radar, di- 
rection finding, arming, and various 
countermeasures techniques. 

Periodically, chilling new sets of sta- 
tistics draw pictures of fleets of death 
lurking in the seas as the science of sub- 
marine warfare becomes more sophisti- 
cated. The antisubmarine warfare mis- 
sion of the U.S. Navy must keep pace 
with this menace to the security of our 
Nation. Sanders Ocean Systems Division 
contributes substantially to this mission 
through the development and manufac- 
ture of sonobuoys and complete antisub- 
marine warfare systems. In accordance 
with Sanders’ philosophy of preparing 
for the future today, this division is con- 
centrating on new, advanced systems 
that detect, classify and track both sur- 
face and subsurface vessels. 

Other Sanders development and man- 
ufacturing programs for the Defense De- 
partment range from ground support 
systems for battlefield and missile oper- 
ations to training systems. The Sanders 
subminiature rate gyro will be a key ele- 
ment in the new standard missile. The 
company has also provided defense plan- 
ners with such innovations as a highly 
sophisticated radar system that can de- 
tect low flying aircraft in forward 
battlefield areas and identify them as 
friend or foe, and with RASCORE, a 
radar training system used by all three 
services to provide instant evaluation of 
the effectiveness of missile systems and 
antiaircraft and antipersonnel firing. 
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Scientists in the fields of electro-optics, 
lasers, and radiation systems are devel- 
oping and improving weapons delivery 
systems, space guidance systems and are 
working on the problem of avoiding the 
agonizing moments of communications 
blackouts while space vehicles reenter the 
atmosphere. 

Sanders Nuclear Corp., which is owned 
jointly by Sanders Associates, Inc., and 
Cambridge Nuclear Corp., built and 
fueled the world’s first thulium oxide 
power generator. Sanders Nuclear is now 
under contract to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to investigate the possibili- 
ties of using thulium-170 and thulium- 
171 as sources for power generation and 
for heat. 

I mentioned earlier that Sanders As- 
sociates is rapidly expanding in commer- 
cial electronics markets. 

In the computer age, a major problem 
is to be able to select specific, pertinent 
facts after computers, with their voraci- 
ous appetites, have digested mountains 
of information. 

Sanders display computer systems al- 
low users to instantly reach into those 
mountains for the precise facts they need, 
to see them displayed in the form useful 
to them, and, if necessary, to change and 
update the information while it is dis- 
played before them. i 

Sanders has developed and manufac- 
tured data management systems tailored 
for the varying needs of Government and 
industry to slash the time consumed 
by traditional paperwork. 

A clini-call system, for example, main- 
tains hospital records electronically and 
frees doctors and nurses to devote more 
time to patient care. 

The legislature of a major State is in- 
stalling a Sanders computer-display 
system which will flash a summary and 
legislative history of any pending bill on 
one of 32 television-like screens at var- 
ious points in the capital building when 
a lawmaker wants to refresh his memory 
of the bill. 

Police agencies, utilities, banks, and in- 
dustry, too, find Sanders data manage- 
ment system promote efficiency and ac- 
curacy in keeping records and serving 
the public. 

Sanders-developed electronics systems 
which help tighten America’s defenses 
and bring order and utility to the infor- 
mation and communications fields would 
be largely of academic interest if they 
were not meshed with extensive manu- 
facturing capabilities. As can be imagined 
from the broad range of Sanders involve- 
ment in electronics, its skilled produc- 
tion teams must regularly turn out elec- 
tromechanical and other devices with a 
precision unthinkable even a few years 


ago. 

I should point out also that Sanders’ 
manufacturing capacity has kept pace 
with the demands of military and civilian 
customers, 

We in New Hampshire have always 
been proud of the self-reliant and for- 
ward-looking men and women who find 
our State congenial. I am sure this has 
been a factor in the overall industrial 
growth of the State. 

The fact that about 250 people join 
Sanders each month is a tribute to the 
intellectual challenge and opportunity 
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which the company adds to the many 
lures of living in New Hampshire. 

Sanders’ growth has been dependent 
upon attracting highly skilled and tal- 
ented people at a time when other pro- 
gressive companies throughout the Na- 
tion are competing for them. 

Mr. Royden C. Sanders, Jr., the presi- 
dent and founder of Sanders Associates, 
is keenly aware of the importance of peo- 
ple in the success story of his company. 
He put it this way last December: 

The success we have shown . . . would be 
impossible without the special kind of peo- 
ple we have at Sanders Associates. 

Our type of company needs people who 
demand challenges and opportunities; people 
who are stirred by the need of our world 
today and tomorrow for new systems con- 
cepts; production people who want to manu- 
facture equipment never produced before, 
and administrative people who understand 
this kind of working climate. 


Mr. President, both the military and 
commercial phases of American life have 
been the beneficiaries of Sanders’ ability 
to generate an idea, explore it, determine 
its practicality, and translate the idea 
into systems and products. 

Day in and day out, the many divi- 
sions of Sanders Associates prove again 
the appropriateness of their corporate 
theme: “Creating New Directions in 
Electronics.” 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the truth-in-lending bill, which 
was so ably piloted through the Senate 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], passed the 
House of Representatives. The House 
bill is an even more effective bill. It builds 
upon the constructive achievements of 
the Senate bill. I am hopeful that the 
conference committee can recommend 
sound legislation in this area which will 
adequately protect consumers and which 
is workable to the credit industry. 

The Virginia Law Weekly of Febru- 
ary 15 contains an excellent article 
written by Senator Proxmrre. The article 
analyzes the background of the truth- 
in-lending bill and the number of ap- 
proaches to protecting consumer inter- 
ests, I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drera: LAW FOR THE PooR—PROXMIRE ANA- 
Lyzes LAWS GOVERNING CREDIT TERMS 
(By Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 

(WILLIAM Proxmire received his B.A. from 
Yale University in 1938. He also earned an 
M.B.A. and an M.P.A. from Harvard Univer- 
sity. Before entering the United States Sen- 
ate, he worked for J. P. Morgan & Co., taught 


government at Harvard and served in the 
Wisconsin legislature. 

(Senator Proxmire has served in the Sen- 
ate since 1958. He is chairman of the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee and 
introduced the Truth-in-Lending bill in the 
Senate in 1966.) 

Consumer credit is one of the fastest grow- 
ing industries in our economy. At the end of 
1966, American consumers owed more than 
$96 billion in short term debt. For this debt, 
consumers paid over $13 billion a year in 
interest. Since 1945 consumer credit has 

four and one-half times as fast as 
our economy as a whole. The rapid rise of 
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the consumer credit industry over the last 
50 years has brought with it a variety of 
responses taken by public policy in safe- 
guarding consumer interest. This article out- 
lines three basic ways in which govern- 
ment has sought to protect the consumer, 

In a free enterprise economy, government 
has generally been content to permit the 
forces of competition to establish the appro- 
priate price between the buyer and seller. 
However, throughout history, consumer cred- 
it has been a notable exception. Govern- 
ments have consistently intervened to es- 
tablish maximum charges for credit. Even 
in ancient Babylonia, over thirty-seven cen- 
turies ago, lenders had to conform to specific 
statutory ceilings. If the ceiling were ex- 
ceeded, the entire principal and interest 
could be forfeited. 

The idea that usury is a serious moral 
crime is deeply imbedded in the teachings 
of the early Catholic church. During the 
Middle Ages, the six per cent “just price 
doctrine” gradually evolved to protect bor- 
rowers from sophisticated money lenders. 
Much of this thinking found its way into 
usury statutes of our states. For example, 
forty-six states have established a six per 
cent usury ceiling when the rate is not 
specified in the contract. Somewhat higher 
rates are permitted when the rate is speci- 
fied. 


REGULATION CORRECTS MARKET IMBALANCE 


The basic premise behind the establish- 
ment of rate ceilings seems to be that an 
imbalance exists in the market place. On 
the one hand, the lender is extremely knowl- 
edgeable about money and finance and is in 
a strong position to enforce his legal rights. 
On the other hand, the borrower is frequently 
poor, uninformed and desperate. To charge 
“all that the market will bear” has been re- 
garded as an unconscionable exploitation of 
the defenseless, Hence, rate ceilings have been 
established, 

These same concepts, although somewhat 
stretched, were applied during the growth 
of the American consumer credit industry. It 
soon became evident that the six per cent 
usury laws were too low to permit the de- 
velopment of a responsible consumer credit 
industry. As a result, the usury laws were 
amended, but often in a backhanded way. For 
example, the model small loan legislation 
recommended by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in 1916 authorized consumer finance 
companies to charge rates as high as three 
per cent per month. Those who sponsored 
the model legislation feared state legislatures 
would never enact it if the monthly rate 
ceiling were stated as an annual rate of 
thirty-six per cent per year. 

The following table will give some idea 
of the present status of rate ceilings through- 
out the United States on various types of 
credit transactions. 


Number of 
Type of credit States in Number Percent of 
transaction or creditor which credit of States population 
„transaction with ceiling covered? 


is permitted 1 

Small loan companies. 50 50 100 
State-chartered 

credit unſonss 45 40 90 
Commercial bank 

installment loans 51 33 56 
Industrial banks 25 24 98 
Retail instaliment 

contracts (nonauto)_ 51 25 57 
Retail installment 

contracts (auto) 51 38 73 
Revolving charas 

accounts 51 17 50 


Includes District of Columbia. 

2 Percent of Caps a refers to the population of those States 
with the ceiling provision as a percent of the total population 
of those States in which the type of credit transaction is per- 
mitted. (Information compiled by Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress.) 

REGULATIONS ALSO GOVERN REMEDIES 

As the table shows, a majority of people 

enjoy the protection of rate ceilings on all 
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major forms of consumer credit, Interestingly 
enough, the evidence presented to the Senate 
Banking Committee indicates that non-auto 
retail installment contracts is the type of 
credit most often associated with excessive 
credit charges. For example, figures compiled 
by a bankruptcy court reveal annual rates as 
high as 235 per cent for TV and hi-fi sets, 
200 per cent for clothing, and 105 per cent 
for furniture. As the table shows, only fifty- 
seven per cent of the United States popula- 
tion is protected by a rate ceiling on non- 
auto installment credit. 

In addition to rate ceilings, the regulatory 
approach has taken other forms. Most states 
have detailed legislation setting forth the 
rights of the consumer on credit transac- 
tions. These provisions cover rebate proce- 
dure, the remedies of the consumer in the 
event of seller default, repossession practices, 
garnishment, etc. However, the main effort to 
control the cost of consumer credit has been 
through the rate ceiling provision. 

A completely different approach has been 
to emphasize disclosure rather than regula- 
tion. This approach is based upon a funda- 
mentally different premise. It assumes that 
most consumers are able to make intelligent 
decisions if they know the facts. It tends to 
be less moralistic than the regulatory ap- 
proach. Some who argue this view see noth- 
ing wrong with a consumer paying thirty or 
forty or fifty per cent interest provided he 
fully realizes what he is paying and still be- 
lieves the benefit is worth the cost. Those 
who argue the regulatory approach tend to 
regard interest this high as immoral, even if 
it may be agreed to by the consumer, Ac- 
tually, most who favor disclosure do so on 
the assumption that the free and open com- 
petition provided by full disclosure will serve 
to lower the cost of credit. For example, if 
competition were to lower the rate on con- 
sumer credit by only one percentage point, 
American consumers would save nearly one 
billion dollars a year in credit charges. 

The promotion of price competition has al- 
ways been a central aim of the Federal Truth 
in Lending bill which I introduced in the 
Senate in January of 1966. This bill passed 
the Senate in July by a vote of 92 to 0 and 
recently passed the House Banking Com- 
mittee by a vote of 30 to 1. With this support, 
the final passage is expected some time in 
February. 

FAMILIES ARE UNINFORMED 


Many people have argued that the Truth in 
Lending bill is aimed particularly at the 
poor who can least afford exorbitant credit 
charges, While the poor will no doubt benefit 
from fuller disclosure of credit charges, I be- 
lieve it is more accurate to expect that the 
benefits will cut across all income groups. 
The facts show that all consumers, regardless 
of income, have only the vaguest idea of what 
they are paying for credit. A recent survey 
asked a representative sample of families to 
estimate the rate of interest they were paying 
on their debt. The average estimate was 
eight per cent. The actual figure turned out 
to be twenty-five per cent, or nearly three 
times higher! 

A better idea of the distribution of con- 
sumer credit can be obtained from a 1962 
survey conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Board: 


Percent of Distribution 

Family income families with of all con- 

some debt sumer debt 

(percent) 
Less 35 7 
$3,000 to 62 16 
$5,000 t 66 25 
$7,500 t 72 28 
112080 62 17 
15.000 5⁵ 5 
889000 to it 9 
Over 7 8 


1 Less than 4 of 1 percent. 
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This study shows that the poor, that is, 
those with incomes under $3,000 account 
for only seven per cent of total consumer 
credit. Moreover, the poor are not particu- 
larly heavy users of credit compared with 
other income groups. Only thirty-five per 
cent of the poor have some debt, whereas 
seventy-two per cent of families in the $7,500 
to $10,000 income bracket are in debt. The 
bulk of outstanding consumer debt—sixty- 
nine per cent—is held by families in the 
$3,000 to $10,000 income bracket, In short, 
the heaviest users of credit are not the 
poor, but the average family. 

The approach of the Truth in Lending bill 
is quite simple. It requires creditors to dis- 
close to consumers the total cost of credit. 
The cost would be expressed both in dollars 
and as an annual percentage rate. 

The most important and most controver- 
sial aspect of the bill has been the annual 
percentage rate. The rate is designed to 
serve as a universal yardstick for consumers 
to use in comparing the cost of credit. With 
knowledge of the annual rate, consumers 
can shop as effectively for credit as they 
shop for merchandise. 

The annual rate functions as a price tag 
on the cost of credit. Other merchants com- 
pete with one another on the basis of unit 
prices. For gasoline, the relevant price is 
the cost per gallon. For meat, it is the price 
per pound. There is no reason why creditors 
should not compete on the same basis in 
order to offer credit to the public at the 
lowest possible cost. 

At the present, there is a lack of effective 
price competition in the consumer credit 
industry because creditors do not adequate- 
ly disclose the cost of credit. Some creditors 
make no disclosure of terms or rates other 
than the monthly payments. Others disclose 
monthly rates. Still others disclose “add- 
on” or “discount” rates measured on the 
original balance of the credit rather than 
the declining balance, The true rate meas- 
ured on the declining balance is nearly dou- 
ble. Other creditors complicate the picture 
by adding all sorts of additional fees for 
“processing,” “investigation” and the like, 
while not counting these in the rate. 

Under current practices, the consumer is 
faced with a bewildering variety of disclo- 
sure practices, no two of which are directly 
comparable. All the Truth in Lending bill 
would do is to require each creditor to dis- 
close his terms on the same basis as all 
other creditors. Once creditors begin to dis- 
close the cost and to compete in terms of 
rate, the cost of credit should decline, not 
only for the poor, but for all users of credit. 

EDUCATION IS ANOTHER APPROACH 

A third major approach to consumer credit 
protection may be termed the educational 
approach. This approach has attempted to 
focus directly on those consumers who need 
specific help and attention. Various consumer 
groups and labor unions have been active in 
educating consumers on the wise use of con- 
sumer credit. Industry groups as the National 
Consumer Finance Association have also been 
active on the educational front. Non-profit 
credit counseling organizations have been 
established in a number of cities with indus- 
try and union participation. Many of our 
schools and universities have introduced 
special courses on consumer economics, The 
credit union movement has an extensive edu- 
cational program to educate their members 
on the use of credit. 

More recently, the Federal government has 
entered the picture through the poverty pro- 
gram. Many of the Community Action orga- 
nizations include consumer credit counseling 
programs. The Neighborhood Legal Services 
program has been particularly successful in 
seeing that the legal rights of the poor are 
given adequate protection. 
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COMBINED APPROACHES MAY REDUCE RATES 


I believe that consumer education will 
come to be increasingly important with the 
passage of the Truth in Lending law. Without 
a comprehensive disclosure law, consumer 
education programs have been stymied. It 
does little good to teach a person to shop for 
credit when he is required to perform com- 
plicated mathematical computations to com- 
pare one credit plan with another. 

There is some reasons to believe the dis- 
closure approach combined with a stepped 
up program of consumer education might 
ultimately replace statutory rate ceilings, 
One problem with maximum rate ceilings is 
that they tend to become a legalized form of 
price fixing. For example, the small loan laws 
were originally intended to establish a 
mazimum ceiling. However, the maximum 
rate tends to become the going rate. 

In our economy, I believe the free market 
has proven to be the best method for regulat- 
ing rates. If we can permit the market to 
function more efficiently through disclosure 
and consumer education, the need for 
statutory rate fixing may one day disappear. 


ILLNESS OF ROBERT G. DUNPHY, 
SERGEANT AT ARMS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I was 
recently distressed by the news that my 
friend, Bob Dunphy, our Sergeant at 
Arms, is temporarily incapacitated by 
illness, 

Prior to his election as Sergeant at 
Arms in January 1966, Robert G. Dun- 
phy had served for many years as Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms. Since his election to 
his present post, I have heard him praised 
on every side, by Senator and staff, Dem- 
ocrat and Republican. 

As a freshman Senator, I am particu- 
larly grateful to Bob and his fine staff 
for the wonderful assistance they have 
given me. During my first few weeks 
here, I called on Bob so often it was like 
having an extra man on my staff. Bob 
always responded quickly and capably 
and in the most courteous fashion. Other 
Senators, I am sure, received the same 
fine attention. 

I know that every Member of this body 
joins me in wishing Bob a speedy re- 
covery and a quick return to the job he 
has filled so well. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN 
NAVY: NEW POSSIBLE DANGER 
TO THE UNITED STATES—IV 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, upon 
return from a trip to the Far East, 
Middle East, and Europe last September, 
I expressed to the Senate my concern at 
the very rapid growth of the Soviet fleet. 

This penetration into the Mediterra- 
nean is well described in a recent article 
in Time magazine as part of a Russian 
strategy to outflank NATO on the south. 
In the north, Russian warships already 
outnumber NATO forces in the Baltic by 
some 5 to 1. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of this article, “Russia: Power Play 
on the Oceans,” be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From Time magazine, Feb. 23, 1968] 


Out: NATO. In the Mediterranean, 
the impact of the Soviet fleet has been par- 
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ticularly dramatic. Where Russia had only 
half a dozen ships a year ago, it now has 46 
ships, almost as many as the 50-ship U.S. 
fleet, which for years had made the “Med” 
practically an American lake. Many of the 
Soviet ships came through the Dardanelles 
during the Six-Day War, and their arrival 
helped persuade the Israelis to accept a 
cease-fire. The Soviets have enhanced their 
new image as the protector of their Arab 
allies by keeping a few ships in Alexandria 
and Port Said so that Israeli bombers will 
not be tempted to blast away at the vast 
amount of war matériel that is flowing into 
those ports. 

One main Soviet objective is to out-flank 
NATO's land-based defenses—a goal that the 
Russian navy has partially reached by pene- 
trating the Mediterranean. In a report to the 
Western European Union last November, 
Dutch Delegate Frans Goedhart warned: “It 
is no longer correct to speak of the ‘danger’ 
of the Soviet Union outflanking the NATO 
southern flank, This ‘danger’ has become a 
reality.” To the north, the Russians have also 
turned the Baltic into a virtual Red Sea on 
which their warships now outnumber NATO 
forces 5 to 1. 

To support its growing naval activity, Rus- 
sia is searching for new bases and ports of 
call. Soviet diplomats are setting up an em- 
bassy in the new republic of South Yemen, 
where the Russians have their eye on the 
former British naval installation at Aden; 
the installation not only controls entry to the 
Red Sea but is an ideal base from which to ex- 
pand influence into the oil-rich sheikdoms of 
the Persian Gulf. The Soviets may also be 
able to use the facilities of the big British 
naval base at Singapore, which Prime Min- 
ister Lee Kuan Yew has said he will rent to 
all comers after the Royal Navy pulls out in 
1971. The big question in the Mediterranean 
is whether the Russians will move into the 
Algerian naval base at Mers-el-Kebir, which 
the French evacuated last month; it is only 
815 miles east of Gibraltar. Russians have 
also used their influence with the Arabs to 
set up secret stockpiles of spare parts within 
trucking distance of Arab ports. 


OUTDOOR WRITER SUPPORTS BILL 
PREVENTING IMPORTATION OF 
ENDANGERED SPECIES ILLE- 
GALLY TAKEN 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. John Thompson, outdoor writer for 
the Fort Worth Star Telegram, has 
written an article published in the Feb- 
ruary 20, 1968, issue of that paper re- 
garding the endangered species animals 
of the world, under the title It's Skin 
Off Their Backs—Fashion Market Hard 
on Animals.” 

In writing of the bill, S. 2984, which 
I introduced last month, he states— 

Hopefully this bill will help prevent the 
extinction of many species of animals, as 
well as aid in the curbing of illegal procure- 
ment of these animals. 


Because of the excellent discussion of 
this bill to prevent the importation of 
endangered species of fish or wildlife or 
their skins, where illegally taken, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IT'S SKIN Orr THER BACKS—FASHION MARKET 
Harp ON ANIMALS 
(By John Thompson) 
One of the toughest problems facing game 


management officials these days is brought 
about by fashion. 
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When it becomes fashionable to be seen 
in a leopard skin coat, or wearing alligator 
shoes, and when there are those who will 
pay tremendous prices to wear these items, 
then the game department people have 
problems. 

If a government policeman in the coun- 
try of Tanzania can make a year’s wages by 
illegally killing a leopard, the leopard had 
better make itself scarce. 

When poachers can invade the marsh 
country of Southeast Texas and Southwest 
Louisiana after alligators at night and make 
as high as $2,000 a month, the threat of a 
$200 fine isn’t going to stop them. 

At the International Big Game Hunter’s 
and Fisherman's Conference in San Antonio 
last year, the fashion market was said to pose 
the biggest threat to the African and South 
American game animals. 

In South America the big draw is the beau- 
tiful skin of the jaguar, and other smaller 
cats such as the ocelot. 

Perhaps if a bill introduced last Friday 
by Sen. Ralph Yarborough of Texas is passed, 
much of this pressure on scarce game ani- 
mals can be removed. 

Under the Yarborough bill, federal author- 
ities would, first, prevent importation of 
fish and wildlife threatened with extinction 
and products derived from them, and sec- 
ond, stop interstate commerce of hides, furs 
and other products of illegally acquired 
animals and reptiles. 

The secretary of the interior also would 
consult with foreign countries to decide 
which species should be limited. 

This bill could have far reaching effects 
in the U.S. as well as in the foreign coun- 
tries. 

At times there is a big traffic in illegally 
taken alligators and other game animals 
such as bear, and many birds. 

This would give the authorities a tool 
with which to stop the violators. Texas au- 
thorities have had a rough time with the 
alligator poachers because the law states 
that it is illegal to take the gators, but it 
is not illegal to have them in possession. 

Under this law the game wardens must 
catch the poachers with the goods to make 
a case. Once the outlaws get the game to 
town, there is nothing the wardens can do. 

There is no doubt our Mexican friends 
will be quite thankful for such a law. The 
U.S. is probably the biggest fur market in 
the world. In this role the U.S. purchases 
most, if not all, of the jaguar skins taken 
in Mexico, 

Unfortunately most of these skins for the 
market are taken illegally. 

Furs from seals, polar bear, elephant and 
the rhesus monkey are others which have 
gained popularity with the fashion set, and 
therefore set themselves up for tremendous 
pressure, if not extinction. 

Hopefully this bill would help prevent the 
extinction of many species of animals, as 
well as aid in the curbing of illegal procure- 
ment of these animals. 


JOE BOWMAN—A FINE TREASURY 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate has confirmed the nomination of 
Mr. Joseph M. Bowman, Jr., as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, promoting 
him from his current position of Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I heartily endorse this appointment 
and express my congratulations to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his fine 
choice. Of course, I, as well, congratulate 
Joe Bowman as he moves into this new 
and important position and I would like 
to express my sincere best wishes to him 
as he begins his new duties. 
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I have known Mr. Bowman for a good 
many years mainly through our associa- 
tion in the fiscal and economic areas 
which concern me on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Commit- 
tee on Finance, on which I serve. 

Mr. Bowman, who comes from Georgia 
and is currently residing in Virginia, 
brings to his job an excellent background 
and experience, having served on the 
Hill in a legislative capacity, in a law 
firm in his home State, as congressional 
liaison officer for the Department of 
Labor, and later as Deputy Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Since January 29, he has been Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
Congressional Relations. 

I have always been impressed with his 
abilities and talent, and I am pleased 
that this new honor has come to this 
fine man. 

I commend Joe Bowman to all Sen- 
ators. 


WHAT IS HONORED IN A COUNTRY 
WILL BE CULTIVATED THERE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Secre- 
tary John Gardner has said that as a 
nation and a people, we are in deep 
trouble. 

I wish to express my strong agreement 
with the former Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
for we have moved a long way from the 
American tradition of concern to create 
a wholesome and satisfactory society for 
all. Instead, we are almost totally pre- 
occupied with making war. 

The extent that this is so could be 
seen on the day of the impressive cere- 
monies honoring Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara for his services as Secretary of 
Defense. With no attempt here to 
diminish the honors paid Mr. Mc- 
Namara, it must be noted that on that 
same day Secretary Gardner spent his 
last day in the Cabinet. Without salute 
or fanfare, he departed the task of im- 
proving life for all our citizens. 

There was no evident public note or 
attention given the loss of this invaluable 
public servant. No ceremony, no recogni- 
tion of his accomplishments for the 
many. Instead, our honors were heaped 
on another man, no doubt equally dedi- 
cated, but to force and the use of arms. 

Plato said that what is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there. 

No honor for John Gardner is no honor 
for us, the American people. 

I can only concur with Mr. Gardner 
that we, the American people, are indeed 
in deep trouble, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING 
MERIT AWARDS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the National Council on the 
Aging has been holding its Northeastern 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Conference here 
in Washington, D.C., for the past 4 days. 
This conference is the fourth of a series 
whose theme is “Practical Steps to In- 
crease Services and Opportunities for 
Older People.” 

The holding of the conference coin- 
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cides with hearings conducted by the 
Special Subcommittee on Aging of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, of which Senator KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts is chairman and I am a 
member. The hearings have been on 
Senate Joint Resolution 117, which pro- 
poses a White House Conference on Ag- 
ing in 1970. Many of the participants in 
the NCOA Conference have provided the 
subcommittee with fine testimony en- 
dorsing the White House Conference and 
offering suggestions. 

One aspect of the NCOA Conference 
I would like to note is the 1968 NCOA 
Awards for Meritorious Achievements 
presented on March 5. The recipients of 
these five awards have been bestowed an 
honor of which they may certainly be 
proud. 

The award to Mr. Herman B. Brot- 
man, Chief of Reports and Analysis for 
the Administration on Aging, is par- 
ticularly significant in view of his kind 
and gracious efforts on behalf of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, of 
which I am chairman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the achievements of the award 
recipients be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THe 1968 NCOA AWARDS FoR MERITORIOUS 
ACHIEVEMENTS, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 
5, 1968 

SHELTERING ARMS, HOUSTON, TEX. 

Sheltering Arms is one of the very few vol- 
untary agencies in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to a broad program of services to 
older people. It began as a ten-bed home for 
aged “genteel ladies”, chartered in 1893, un- 
der the auspices of the Episcopal Church. 
Since that time, it has consistently altered 
and expanded its program to keep pace with 
the changing and growing needs of older 
people. 

In 1949, the Houston Community Council 
made a study of the needs of the aging and 
listed a number of recommendations for ac- 
tion. Sheltering Arms was designated as a 
non-sectarian United Fund agency to serve 
persons 60 and over. It began its new pro- 
gram in 1953 with a staff of four. There is 
now a staff of 67. 

Basic to and coordinated with all services 
provided by Sheltering Arms are its casework 
and counseling services, with a current case- 
load of 553. Two homemakers were part of 
the original staff of four, and homemaker 
service continues to be a significant part of 
the program, employing 22 homemakers. Re- 
cently 22 home health aides were added, cer- 
tified for medicare, under a contract with 
the Visiting Nurse Association. 

Another example of the pioneering work 
of Sheltering Arms is seen in its protective 
services program. It was one of the first agen- 
cies to provide such services for those older 
people who, because of physical or mental 
frailty or both, are not capable of managing 
their own affairs and who have no one to 
act for them. Sheltering Arms is one of the 
agencies participating in NCOA’s protective 
service demonstration p: At a recent 
institute on protective services held in Hous- 
ton, the Sheltering Arms project’s advisory 
committee gave a remarkable demonstration 
of the involvement of a broad cross-section 
of community leadership, including repre- 
sentatives of public and voluntary agencies, 
the medical profession, the law, and the 
courts. 

Similar community cooperation is evident 
in the operation of Helena House, an out- 
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growth of an earlier recreation program in 
the Sheltering Arms Home. A building for a 
senior center, together with utilities, mainte- 
nance, equipment, and volunteers, is pro- 
vided through the joint efforts of the Junior 
League, the Zonta Club, and the Junior 
Forum. The center’s activities include an 
orchestra, arts, and crafts of high standard, 
and creative writing. Sheltering Arms is re- 
sponsible for the program and staff. A branch 
program was inaugurated at one of the city 
parks in 1967, and two other branches are 
scheduled for 1968. Plans for a new building 
are now on the drawing boards. 

Another innovative program recently 
initiated by Sheltering Arms consists in 
group counseling for young and middle-aged 
persons, to discuss planning for older mem- 
bers of their families as well as their own 
eventual retirement plans. Special attention 
is given to individuals and families when 
some form of institutional care is required. 
When there are no relatives, the Sheltering 
Arms staff becomes the “family”. 

As might be expected, the success and 
growth of this agency are due in large 
measure to the remarkable leadership of its 
Executive Director, Mrs. Berta N. Ellington, 
who has occupied that position since 1953, 
and to its unusually active, devoted, and 
farsighted board of directors, whose current 
president is Mr, Richard Colt. The board 
has been able to augment operating funds by 
obtaining foundation grants for a number 
of programs and for an attractive, functional 
hi , completed in 1966. 

‘rhe NOOA Merit ADA is presented to 
Sheltering Arms, for its unique concept of 
service, its flexibility, its sound growth, and 
the high quality of performance of both its 
board of directors and its interracial staff in 
serving the older people of the community 
who need help, regardless of their income, 
creed, or color, 


BILLY D, CARTER, MILAN, MO. 


Billy D. Carter is Director of the Green 
Hills Area Human Resources Development 
Corporation, covering a five-county rural area 
where, with a minimum of financial backing, 
he has developed a far-reaching program to 
aid the elderly. 

Mr. Carter is 34 years old, married, with 
three children. Except for two years with the 
Marine Corps, he has spent his entire life in 
the area in which he now works. After re- 
ceiving BS and MA degrees in Education and 
Administration at Northeast Missouri State 
College in Kirksville, he taught in the Milan 
public schools and in the State Department 
of Education’s program for trainable retarded 
children. In 1965, he received the State of 
Missouri citation as Outstanding Young Edu- 
cator. 

This experience prepared him in a unique 
way for his work in the field of aging during 
the past three years. The 4,500-square-mile 
area in which he works has a population of 
about 45,000. Fifty-four percent of the fam- 
ilies have incomes of less than $3,000 per 
year, and about thirty percent of the people 
are over 55 years of age. Most of them have 
been poor all their lives, and the added years 
have brought new burdens. 

With little or no money to work with, Mr. 
Carter has established programs for the elder- 
ly which would be the envy of many more 
prosperous and less isolated communities. 
Some of these are described briefly here. 

Distribution of surplus commodity foods, 
by “outreach” aids, without transportation to 
the centralized distribution area, with em- 
phasis on the immobilized and housebound 
elderly. 

Use of older people in Head Start pro- 
grams, as teachers’ aides, cooks, cafeteria 
workers, and drivers. They have also been re- 
cruited for volunteer service. For example, 
one woman demonstrated how wool was 
taken from “the raw”, spun, carded, and fin- 
ally woven into a homespun piece of cloth, an 
item cherished by the children. 
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Transportation pools, to take older people 
living in outlying and rural areas to places 
they could not otherwise reach, such as 
doctors, clinics, and hospitals, social secu- 
rity and welfare offices, grocery and drug 
stores, Federal surplus vehicles are used on 
routes that have been established. 

Family living surplus centers, where older 
people are provided with used clothing, fur- 
niture, household appliances, and other 
items they need but cannot buy. All the 
articles are donated, and a special effort is 
made to locate things that are needed. The 
program now provides between two and 
three thousand articles (mostly clothing and 
furniture) per month. 

Work program for elderly women, carried 
on for the most part in church basements 
which are equipped with sewing machines 
and other essentials. The first project was to 
Weave rugs from donated rags. When it was 
found that these were salable, outreach aides 
were used to pick up rags and deliver rugs. 
Other salable articles were added, including 
doll cradles and mats made out of plastic 
bags from dry cleaners and bread wrappers. 
Plans were then made for window displays 
and sales in business establishments. The 
social aspect of the program, too, has grown 
to include all-day meetings with covered- 
dish lunches and devotional services. Most of 
the women had never gone anywhere before 
except to church, the doctor, and the store. 

Referral and follow-up services insofar as 
feasible, Obviously not many direct services 
can be given, but referrals are made to such 
agencies as exist and contact records are 
maintained, so that persons referred can be 
kept in touch with and, especially, those 
who return home after hospitalization can 
be followed up. 

The NCOA Merit Award is given to Billy D. 
Carter for his energy and ingenuity in es- 
tablishing a program for older people, in a 
rural area with few facilities, at little or no 
cost.. His example has served as an inspira- 
tion and guide to many other persons in 
similar situations. 

JOE GAXIOLA, WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 

Joe Gaxiola is a 74-year-old Aztec-Indian 
Mexican-American, who a year ago under- 
stood what was for him a completely new 
type of employment when he became head 
of the Watsonville section of NCOA’s Project 
FIND in Santa Cruz County—a position he 
had filled with distinction. 

For most of his life, Mr. Gaxiola has been 
a migrant worker in the fields of California, 
except for ten years when he worked in the 
canneries. Following his compulsory retire- 
ment from the canneries at 65, he went back 
to work in the fields until, at 73, he was hired 
by Project FIND as a community aide and 
put in charge of the Watsonville section. For 
the first time in his life, he found himself 
directing a staff of five and occasionally dic- 
tating letters to a secretary. 

Most of his time during the past year, 
however, has been spent driving through the 
lanes and back roads in the vicinity of Wat- 
sonville seeking out needy elderly people, 
most of them migrant workers. To each of 
these he administers a FIND questionnaire— 
17 pages with 54 questions. In about a fourth 
of the 500 homes visited, he found elderly 
people needing some kind of help. Sometimes 
the help could be given by the FIND pro- 
gram itself, but more often he had to explain 
the sources of help available and make a 
referral. 

With his energy and his ready sympathy, 
Mr. Gaxiola has been able to locate and to 
help many old people who the community 
did not know existed. For example: 

He found a couple, aged 74 and 77, Mexican- 
Americans, who were penniless. They had 
lived in California for a number of years and 
in Santa Cruz for two. Although they were 
eligible for social security, public welfare, 
and medicaid, they did not know it and had 
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never received a cent. They had a medicare 
card but didn’t know what it was for. 

He came upon a grandmother living in a 
hovel, caring for grandchildren, with no 
money. He discovered that she was eligible 
for social security, retroactive for nearly a 
year. 

He has obtained proof of age for elderly 
persons born in Mexico who had no birth 
certificates. 

With characteristic persistence, he per- 
sonally took a sick elderly man from another 
community to a hospital, where he was re- 
fused admission because he could not pay, 
then to a doctor, and finally to another doc- 
tor who gave him treatment. He then found 
him a place to spend the night, and the 
next day he helped him return to his home 
town, 

When the Community Action Program in 
the county was threatening, Mr. Gaxiola 
spearheaded the organization of one hundred 
elderly poor people who met with the County 
Board of Supervisors, explained the need, 
and helped save the program. 

The NCOA Merit Award is presented to 
Joe Gaxiola because he has proved that new 
careers can be successfully undertaken late in 
life in areas not related to former occupation, 
and that, in dealing with older people, energy 
and human sympathy are the most essential 
qualifications for achieving results. 


LEO LAKS, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Leo Laks is Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil Center for Senior Citizens, sponsored by 
the Brooklyn Section, National Council of 
Jewish Women. Through his expert direction 
of this center and the leadership he has 
given the country in his capacity as Chair- 
man of NCOA’s Ad Hoc Committee on Senior 
Centers, now the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Senior Centers, he has more than any 
other single person influenced the national 
development of senior centers as a dynamic 
resource for enjoyment and public service on 
the part of older people. 

Mr. Laks has an MA degree in Education 
Sociology from the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, and has nearly 
completed work for a Ph.D. He began his 
public career in 1943 as assistant to Dr. Dan 
W. Dodson, who was then Director of Mayor 
LaGuardia’s Committee on Unity. Since 1951, 
his chief professional interest has been in 
the field of aging. 

The center which Mr, Laks helped to plan, 
and of which he has been Director since 1958, 
has 550 members and a staff of three paid 
professional workers and 75 volunteers. It is 
open five days a week, with some thirty activi- 
ties included in the program. 

One of the major features of the Council 
Center has been the development of a unique 
public service program, in cooperation with 
the neighborhood elementary schools, From 
the outset, center members had been in- 
volved in a variety of activities, but little 
had been done to bridge the intergenera- 
tional gap. Plans for center-school coopera- 
tion were carefully laid at meetings of cen- 
ter representatives with 35 children elected 
by their classmates and with teachers and 
administrators. g with a “Gay Nine- 
ties Revue” staged by the center's entertain- 
ment group, the age barriers began to come 
down. Letters received subsequently from 150 
children openly expressed surprise and ad- 
miration at the energy, skill, and obvious 
enjoyment of life on the part of people as old 
as or older than their grandparents. 

Gradually the contacts between center and 
school increased as center members began 
to perform regularly such tasks as repairing 
library books, helping the shop teacher, 
building shelves, and growing plants for the 
kindergarten. The most impressive contribu- 
tion has been the “Living History” program. 
Visiting teams of center members tell the 
social studies classes about their immigration 
experiences around the turn of the century, 
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the early days of labor unions, the suffragette 
movement, life in Europe and America in the 
early Twentieth Century, and other subjects 
on which they are equipped to speak. They 
prepare their presentations with great care, 
and their teaching and their presense enrich 
the lives as well as the minds of the children. 

The school project is only one of many 
community service activities in which center 
members are engaged. Another significant 
feature of the center is its casework program, 
which is focused not so much on helping to 
solve problems as on helping individuals to 
realize their potentials. The experience of one 
member, a 66-year-old carpenter who had 
been forced by a serious accident to retire 
but who came out of the hospital to teach 
carpentry at the center and the school, was 
described in a feature article in Look maga- 
zine entitled “Sam Winter Retires from Old 
Age”. 

With his background of experience and 
leadership at the Council Center, it was logi- 
cal that Leo Laks should have been chosen 
as Chairman of NCOA’s Ad Hoc Committee on 
Senior Centers following an exploratory con- 
ference in 1962, at which over 100 representa- 
tives of senior centers from 43 communities 
in 18 states requested NCOA to establish a 
senior center unit within its program. This 
committee of 27 persons guided the develop- 
ment of NCOA’s service to centers and became 
such a major force in encouraging the growth 
of the senior center movement throughout 
the country that it was renamed the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Senior Centers. 
This committee was responsible for planning 
and conducting four national training con- 
ferences for senior center personnel, from 
which resulted four major volumes of refer- 
ence material. It performed the same service 
in the past year for the senior center sessions 
at NCOA’s four regional conferences. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Laks, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Senior Centers 
has outlined the basic elements of NCOA's 
service programs for senior centers, which are 
being put into practice as rapidly as funds 
and staff resources permit. The committee's 
recommendations and yolunteer contribution 
of time and effort not only have ensured the 
success of the conference programs but have 
supplemented the work of NCOA’s consultant 
on centers, helped in compilation of a Na- 
tional Directory of Senior Centers (with the 
Administration on Aging), assisted in devel- 
opment of the National Employment Service 
for Senior Centers (under an NCOA grant), 
and guided the launching of the new Senior 
Centers Newsletter. 

The NCOA Merit Award is given to Leo 
Laks for his inspiring and devoted leadership 
of the senior center movement, reflected in 
the quality of the center of which he is Di- 
rector and in his astute chairmanship of the 
National Advisory Committee on Senior 
Centers. He has been able to achieve and 
maintain this leadership because of his per- 
sonal qualities of patience, modesty, integrity, 
and persistence. 


HERMAN B. BROTMAN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr, Herman B. Brotman is Chief of Re- 
ports and Analysis for the Administration on 
Aging in the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Brotman was 
educated in the Philadelphia and New York 
City public schools and attended the College 
of the City of New York. He was awarded a 
teaching fellowship during both his under- 
graduate and graduate work at that College. 
Mr. Brotman also took extensive graduate 
work in labor, social insurance, economics 
and statistics at the George Washington and 
American Universities in Washington and 
at the Department of Agriculture’s Graduate 
School. 

Mr. Brotman has had a distinguished ca- 
reer of Federal Government service, begin- 
ning in 1935 when he left a teaching posi- 
tion in New York to accept an appointment 
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as a statistician with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In that same year, after working 
on assignments for the President’s Commit- 
tee on Economic Security, he was loaned to 
the newly created Social Security Board and 
then became one of its first staff members. 

In 1940, he was transferred to head up a 
unit of the labor market reports and analysis 
staff of the War Manpower Commission, 
where he served until his entry into the 
armed forces in 1948. He saw service with 
the Army in Britain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Austria, until 1946 when 
he was “civilianized” to accept a position 
with the Social Welfare Division (Labor) of 
the U.S. Element, Allied Commission for 
Austria. He became chief of this division in 
1948 and acted as advisor to the foreign aid 
mission, the Ambassador, and the Command- 
ing General, U.S. Forces in Austria. In 1950, 
he was appointed Labor Attache in the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Vienna by the State De- 
partment and was decorated by both the 
U.S, Army and the Austrian Federation of 
Trade Unions for his work in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Austrian economy and the estab- 
lishment of the unified, free trade union 
movement. Mr. Brotman continued as the 
permanent U.S. member of the Labor Direc- 
torate of the Allied Commission for Austria, 

On his return from foreign service in 1952, 
Mr. Brotman was assigned by the Social Se- 
curity Administration to responsibility for 
the planning of a nationwide survey of pri- 
vate pension, health, and welfare benefit 
plans. In 1956, he was loaned by the Com- 
missioner of Social Security to the Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to prepare several volumes of the “Stud- 
ies of the Aged and Aging,” issued by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Later that year, when the Department’s 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics was re- 
organized into the Special Staff on Aging, he 
was transferred to the position of Chief of 
Research and Publications. 

In addition to serving in this capacity in 
the Special Staff on Aging and the successor 
Office of Aging until 1965, Mr. Brotman 
served on the executive staff for the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging and as 
the Director of the Section on Psychological 
and Social Science Research. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Administration on Aging by 
the Older Americans Act of 1965, he has been 
its Chief of Reports and Analysis. 

The NCOA Merit Award is presented to 
Herman B. Brotman for his service to older 
people and his evidence of concern for their 
problems that goes beyond and above the 
requirement of his official position. As a re- 
sult of his efforts in collecting statistics and 
in the preparation and publication of reports, 
the field of available literature has been 
vastly enriched. He has given clarity and 
lucidity to the official documents and made 
their import understandable to all. 


PROPOSED CREATION OF COMMIS- 
SION ON HEALTH SCIENCE AND 
SOCIETY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1968, I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 145, calling for the creation 
of a Commission on Health Science and 
Society. 

Hearings have now been scheduled for 
March 7, 8, 21, 22, 27, and 28 by the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, chaired by the distinguished Sen- 
ator and a cosponsor of this measure, 
FRED Harris of Oklahoma. Witnesses rep- 
resenting a wide spectrum of opinion will 
testify, including Dr. Christiaan Bar- 
nard. 

In the remarks made at the introduc- 
tion of the resolution, I indicated that I 
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had written to over 200 physicians, deans 
of schools of medicine, law, and theology, 
social scientists, and public administra- 
tors. I also stated that I would make the 
responses available at a later date. I 
would like to do that at this time. 

The answers to the letters have been 
overwhelmingly favorable. Of a total of 
over 150 letters, 137 have been supportive 
of the Commission; 13 have been against 
the idea. 

Included in support are 25 heads of 
medical schools and schools of public 
health; 18 deans of theological schools 
and theologians; 16 deans of law schools; 
27 physicians and scientists; and 51 social 
scientists, public administrators, and the 
public at large. Many of the letters con- 
tain valuable suggestions concerning the 
structure, membership, and work of the 
Commission. Others give new insight 
into the social and ethical implications 
of health research as viewed by varying 
segments of the concerned public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the inclusion of a sample of 
these letters in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sample 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 24, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10, 1968, co: 
the non-medical aspects and implications of 
a number of recent advances in the health 
sciences and medical practice. 

I certainly agree with your feeling that 
there are a good many unanswered questions. 
Such things as the artificial kidney and, more 
recently, the spectacular heart transplant 
operation have posed serious dilemmas for 
us. Even our very definition of death has 
undergone change. 

Your suggestion that a commission includ- 
ing leaders drawn from various fields strikes 
a responsive chord with me. I would urge 
you to pursue this proposal. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. Howarp, M. D., 
Dean, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I am strongly in 
favor of your proposal to create a Commis- 
sion on the Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development. 

This Commission could very well address 
itself to the philosophical aspects of prob- 
lems related to Health Science Research and 
Development. The Commission should be a 
representative one with a very adequate staff. 

My feeling is that there should be included 
life scientists as well as pure scientists, or- 
ganized medicine, academic medicine includ- 
ing teachers and administrators, health prac- 
titioners, public administrators, economists, 
theologians, educators, sociologists, philoso- 
phers and attorneys and the American public, 

Sincerely yours, 
K. ALBERT HARDEN, M.D., 
Dean. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEw YORK, 
Syracuse, N.Y., February 20, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In a monograph 
which I have just written I made the sug- 
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gestion that, because of the complexity of 
health programs which have been develop- 
ing over the past several decades, that a 
Council of Health Advisors (analogous to 
the Council of Economic Advisors) be es- 
tablished. My thought is that such a Coun- 
cil would provide strategy and long range 
planning on health affairs while individual 
agencies—public and private—would devel- 
op the tactical approaches. I feel that health 
programs are of sufficient complexity, and 
cut across so many departments, to justify 
a Council of Health Advisors which is not 
attached to any one agency. 

I mention the above since I wonder if a 
Commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development might not ordinarily function 
under the aegis of a Council of Health Ad- 
visors. However, the development of a Coun- 
cil of Health Advisors would not take place 
rapidly. I believe your proposal for a Com- 
mission on the Social and Ethical Implica- 
tions of Health Science Research and Devel- 
opment would be desirable. 

The areas of study listed in your state- 
ment are entirely appropriate and seem to 
provide an adequate “umbrella” under 
which a variety of issues could be dealt with. 
The whole area of the ethics of human ex- 
perimentation—going far beyond the spe- 
cific issue of transplantation—is an appro- 
priate one for study. I would also indicate 
that the ethicality of our having what 
amounts to a two level system of health 
services—one for the poor, and one for the 
more affluent—merits a review. Certainly, 
the health record of the nation is at a much 
lower level than it should be because of our 
failure to deal with the health problems 
of the poor. This is an issue which is ordi- 
narily swept under the rug and not consid- 
ered to be an ethical problem, 

Concerning the structure of the Commis- 
sion, I would strongly urge that it not be 
attached to any existing health agency. Also, 
I would suggest that it not come under the 
aegis of the National Academy of Sciences 
or its newly established “Board of Medicine” 
in order to give it the freest possible range, 
and to try to keep it free of conventional 
professional political influences. 

I do have some thoughts about member- 
ship, but I will hold off on this until there 
is some indication about how large such a 
Commission would be. On the legal side, 
Judge David Bazelon of Washington would 
be a great asset since he has considerable 
familiarity already with health issues. 

I hope to hear of your progress on this 
matter. 

With very best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jus B. RICHMOND, M.D., 
Dean, The College of Medicine. 

P.S—I was very pleased that you spoke 
out concerning the problems related to 
transplantation when you did. The substance 
of your comment and its thinking were most 
appropriate. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles, Calif., February 1, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Butlding, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Monpate: Thank you for 


your letter of January 10 in which you dis- 


cuss a Commission on the Social and Ethical 
Implications of Health Science Research and 
Development. May I commend you for 
tackling this question. It certainly is society, 
through the government, that has directed 
the course of medicine in recent years, and 
the legislation of the last two years has left 
no question as to where we are going. 

The deep philosophical and ethical ques- 
tions that research has so far generated, and 
will certainly create in the future, need 
answers from society. These are not ques- 
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tions that any one profession can tackle. 
One really gets down to the question of, 
“who is this man?” 

The Commission that you propose would 
seem to me to need able, thoughtful, flexible 
and searching people from a number of dis- 
ciplines. I think the two adjectives, flexible 
and searching, are terribly important and 
I am also afraid that they would rule out 
many of those involved in the leadership 
of their disciplines, for so many of these 
people have lost flexibility and have stopped 
searching. 

The disciplines or better the areas of en- 
deavor from which such a committee might 
be drawn should to my mind include of 
course the ministry, the social sciences, phi- 
losophy, law, medicine and possibly history 
or social anthropology. Within medicine I 
would think there should be some doctors 
with a broad outlook, one who is primarily 
a practitioner of medicine, one from a medi- 
cal school, one from the relatively new field 
of behavioral sciences. 

With respect to the areas of study, medi- 
cine may be in need of a realistic reappraisal 
of some of its ethical principles, for instance 
doctors have always felt that they should 
never seek patients, but only take care of 
those who seek them. This has placed prob- 
lems of individual preventive medicine such 
as comes through inoculations, vaccinations 
or education in the hands of public health, 
and their increasing efforts have been 
viewed too much with unjustified suspicion. 

Now that medicine can really save and 
prolong lives, it would seem that it should 
face rather quickly the question of a balance 
of population. The matter of organ trans- 
plants in the case of single organs becomes 
a difficult problem legally, ethically, and 
morally, as it still is physiologically. The 
formerly simple question of when is man 
dead certainly needs review, and I am sure 
many others lie ahead. 

I hope this answer is of some help to you, 
and I thank you again for these questions. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER O. EGEBERG, M.D., 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Denver, Colo., January 30, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 15. 

In reacting to your proposal, I would like 
to say, first, that I feel such a broad-scale 
inquiry into the social implications of prog- 
ress in the biomedical sciences is desirable 
and could make significant contributions to 
a national awareness of the philosophical, 
ethical and policy questions for which ac- 
ceptable answers must be sought. I hasten 
to add that I see this as a continuing process 
and am not sanguine that any one Commis- 
sion, however well selected and motivated, 
could develop final solutions. 

I certainly agree with you that such a 
Commission, both in its membership and in 
its deliberations, should involve a very broad 
participation of the directly interested seg- 
ments of society which you mention and of 
the public. If the work of the Commission 
is to be effective in leading us toward na- 
tional understandings and policies, I would 
feel that its membership must be drawn 
from the very highest levels of learning and 
leadership. 

It would be my hope that in its delibera- 
tions the proposed Commission would not 
confine its attentions merely to such topical 
matters now receiving lively, if not sensa- 
tional, public attention as organ transplant 
surgery, genetics and the advances in cellular 
and molecular biology, but also would chan- 
nel disciplined thinking into some of the 
broader aspects of our national approaches 
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to the medical sciences and the health of our 
people. For example, what are the socio-eco- 
nomic implications of the tremendous ad- 
vances in medical research? Many of the 
life-sustaining developments which are oc- 
curring require large expenditures for treat- 
ment and care, and I would expect this up- 
ward trend in costs to continue as therapy 
becomes more and more sophisticated and 
capabilities expand. Is our technology out- 
stripping our resources, and, if so, can we 
permit this as a national policy? Where 
should we utilize our national resources, pub- 
He and private, in terms of maximum health 
and well-being? Should we weigh our na- 
tional effort in one direction rather than 
another—e.g., toward the problems of chil- 
dren as opposed to those of the elderly? And 
if such a division is philosophically and ethi- 
cally repugnant, how do we eliminate the 
rigidity of short-term, occasionally politically 
inspired, goals in medical research? Along 
this same line, how can we maintain an 
effective flexibility in our national medical 
research effort in terms of basic scientific 
knowledge vis-a-vis clinical application of 
new knowledge? As you undoubtedly are 
aware, the fear has been expressed in some 
quarters that we are rapidly using up our 
reservoir of basic biomedical knowledge be- 
cause of the emphasis on immediate clinical 
application. These voices advocate national 
decisions which will foster a flexible and bal- 
anced policy which permits not only the use 
of new knowledge for the treatment of pa- 
tients but also a determined pursuit of the 
additional advances in the basic sciences 
upon which the therapy of the future must 

These few questions come immediately to 
mind, and of course there are many, many 
others which should be explored. 

At the moment, I do not have a clear feel- 
ing on the auspices under which your pro- 
posed Commission should be established. In 
view of the magnitude of the considerations 
to which it would address itself, and in view 
of current budget stringencies and of the 
necessity for prudence in the expenditure of 
public funds, I am confident serious thought 
will be given to the issue of whether it should 
be an independent effort or might better be 
placed within an appropriate existing orga- 
nization to take advantage of the consider- 
able staff services which would be required in 
such a massive and important investigation. 
As you are aware, much attention already has 
been given by many groups to various facets 
of the problems to which your Commission 
would be assigned, and the literature to be 
consulted is extensive. A staff of some size, 
with supporting services, would be essential 
to assist the Commission if its ultimate rec- 
ommendations are to have maximum value. A 
hasty, superficial, sensational or biased ap- 
proach, in my view, would be worse than 
nothing at all. 

I hope these reactions to your proposal will 
be useful to you. As one who is immediately 
involved with many of the issues you raise, I 
appreciate your awareness of the problems 
and your sensitivity to the need for a clarifi- 
cation of national thinking on basic matters 
which affect us all. 


J. 
Joun J. Concer, Ph. D., 
Vice President for Medical Affairs and 
Dean, School of Medicine. 


J. HELIS MILLER HEALTH CENTER, 
OOLLEGE OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, February 2, 1968. 
Hon. Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: This is in reply to 
your interesting letter indicating your inten- 
tion to propose the creation of a “Commis- 
sion on the Social and Ethical Implications 
of Health Science Research and Develop- 
ment.” 
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I believe this is a very excellent move inas- 
much as the implications of modern medical 
and health care involve ethical and social 
problems. In the following I would like to 
make a few random comments. 

In the first order of business such a com- 
mission should consider the legal environ- 
ment of medicine. Our laws regulating medi- 
cal practice and especially research are anti- 
quated and not in line with public policy. In 
most of our states a physician is obligated to 
treat his patients by the methods in com- 
mon use in his community and to exercise 
the skill, judgment, and care common to the 
practitioners in his area. If he tries some- 
thing new, he is liable to a lawsuit and huge 
damages. Thus, for instance, the first physi- 
cian in the United States who employed peni- 
cillin in the treatment of pneumonia per- 
formed an illegal act and could have been 
sued. In the same way, Dr. Dragstedt who is 
presently a Research Professor on our staff 
could have been sued when he performed the 
first vagotomy for treatment of duodenal 
ulcer 25 years ago. Indeed for many years 
there was a controversy about this operation 
and in a way we can consider Dr. Dragstedt 
fortunate that he was not sued for using a 
procedure that was not common to the sur- 
geons in his community. Even last year a 
surgeon in Atlanta was sued for doing such 
a vagotomy for duodenal ulcer because this 
was not the operation commonly used in that 
community for that disease. The fact that 
the patient did well did not seem to enter 
into the case. Dr. Dragstedt was called upon 
to testify in this particular instance and 
when he had finished telling the background 
of the operation the judge dismissed the case. 
Similarly the legality of removing tissues 
such as skin, bone, blood, kidneys and others 
from dead bodies should be thoroughly ex- 
plored in the law courts. It is still unresolved 
whether a patient has the right to will his 
body for such uses after he dies or whether 
this has to be left to the prejudice of his 
relatives. 

Human experimentation is inevitably re- 
lated to animal experimentation. In the case 
of transplantation of human hearts from 
one individual to the other the techniques 
for performing this operation, the team 
work and apparatus necessary for its suc- 
cessful execution, have all been worked out 
by experimental work on dogs in the labo- 
ratories in the United States. Dr. Barnard 
took advantage of this situation to acquaint 
himself with all of these methods and then 
applied the procedure to human beings in 
South Africa. It is not by chance that all 
of these techniques have been worked out 
in the United States rather than in England, 
South Africa, Germany, Sweden or some 
other foreign country. Experimental work on 
lower animals is still more free and possible 
in the United States than in these other 
countries. However, many well meaning citi- 
zens and unthinking politicians are actively 
at work to curtail and restrict the use of 
experimental animals in medical research 
especially by amateur young people. Regu- 
lation of animal research is a strategy on 
the part of the antivivisectionists. They are 
hoping that this regulation will so hinder 
research that it will stop much of it. In this, 
I fear, they are correct. Therefore in consid- 

human experimentation we have to 
retain flexibility in utilization of animals 
for the benefit of progress in medicine. 

Another area to be explored is the ques- 
tion of when the patient is dead. Most doc- 
tors feel that the patient is dead when the 
brain is dead. Tissues such as the skin, bone, 
connective tissue, and even organs such as 
the kidney, liver, and spleen may remain- 
alive for hours or even days if certain pre- 
cautions are taken. In the case of the heart, 
survival is not so long. Even in this case, 
however, under certain circumstances the 
heart can be used up to a half or one hour 
after the brain has died. The problem as 
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to when the brain is dead is obvious in many 
instances, but may be debatable in others. 
When the brain has been destroyed by a 
bullet, or an automobile accident and res- 
piration has stopped, it is easy to conclude 
that the patient is dead. The brain cannot 
survive the complete cessation of blood flow 
for more than six to ten minutes whereas 
the heart and other organs can survive 
much longer. What about the patient who 
has suffered extensive brain damage from 
a hemorrhage, remains unconscious, but 
is still breathing and his other organs are 
still functioning normally? Such people can 
be kept alive in a hospital for long periods 
of time by modern methods of treatment. 
The question whether or not such an indi- 
vidual is alive is perhaps debatable and is 
subject to consideration by such a commis- 
sion, 

What about the ethics of heart trans- 
plantation at the present time? With our 
present knowledge transplantation of the 
heart in man is an experiment rather than 
a therapeutic procedure. Is it justifiable and 
under what conditions? The patient pre- 
sumably has severe heart disease, is entirely 
incapacitated and his attending physicians 
conclude that there is no help for him un- 
less a heart transplant could be performed. 
Under these circumstances then the patient 
might choose voluntarily the experiment 
rather than to continue to live days or weeks 
in his present state. 

Another area of great concern is the poten- 
tial ability of the biochemist to alter the 
genetic structure of an individual. One might 
hope that certain diseases demonstrated to 
be congenital in origin might be found to 
be caused by chemical imperfection in the 
DNA molecule. If such an imperfection could 
be corrected, a real triumph in medicine 
would be achieved. However, the fear that 
chemical manipulation of the DNA molecule 
might enable us to create a monster is remote 
but has to be considerd. 

As far as membership on such a commis- 
sion is concerned I should like to recommend 
Dr. Lester Dragstedt, Research Professor of 
Surgery, College of Medicine, University of 
Florida and possibly Dr. J. S. Gravenstein, 
Chairman, Department of Anesthesiology, 
University of Florida, J. Hillis Miller Health 
Center, Gainesville, Florida. 

I am very appreciative of having an oppor- 
tunity to comment to your statement and 
to make a few suggestions. Since I’m pres- 
ently in the process of preparing a Sigma Xi 
lecture dealing with the topic of human ex- 
perimentation and its ethical and moral 
problems and its relationship to medical ad- 
vance I am thinking along similar lines as 
you are, only in terms of contemplation ra- 
ther than proposed action. This lecture will 
be given as part of the Sigma Xi lecture series 
in participating universities of the Southeast. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMANUEL SUTER, M.D., 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 30, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing in 
reply to your letter of January 10th which 
announced your intention of proposing cre- 
ation of a national Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development. This Commission 
would explore the moral and ethical impli- 
cations of health science research and devel- 
opment, formulate ethical guidelines and 
make appropriate recommendations to the 
President and the Congress so that our social 
policies would refiect and influence techno- 
logical advance. 

This assignment would be difficult indeed, 
even for King Solomon! In my opinion no 
problems of the day or the near future are 
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more important. Their scope and depth are 
such that no one is likely to feel competent 
to undertake the task. However, it must be 
done. 

I am not competent to do more than make 
a few tentative and general suggestions. 
These are: 

1. Consultation with the Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences to develop 
guidelines for the selection of the scientific 
members of the Commission and to obtain a 
slate of suggested candidates for appoint- 
ment. 

2. Consultation with senior members of 
the legal faculties of the three or four most 
outstanding law schools of the nation to ob- 
tain a list of lawyers appropriate for such 
appointments. 

8. Consultation with a selected group of 
men experienced in public affairs in a variety 
of sectors, and of proven intelligence, wis- 
dom and devotion, to obtain a list from 
which the non-professional group might be 
chosen. This group of consultants might in- 
clude men such as Chancellor Franklin D, 
Murphy (UCLA), Presidents DuBridge (Cal 
Tech) and Pitzer (Rice), George Beadle (for- 
mer Chancellor of the U. of Chicago and 
Nobel Laureate in 1958), Ralph Bunche, Mc- 
George Bundy of the Ford Foundation and 
Arthur Goldberg. 

I have attached copies of two recent let- 
ters to Science which deal with matters ger- 
mane to the problem in hand. Both are writ- 
ten by biologists of the very top level (Dr. 
Lederberg was a Nobel Laureate in 1958— 
sharing the prize that year with Drs. Beadle 
and Tatum). Clearly, like you, these two dis- 
tinguished scientists are troubled by the 
problems we all foresee. 

I hope these suggestions will be of some 
help. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN M. MELLINKoFF, M.D. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
DOWNSTATE MEDICAL CENTER, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., January 30, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am very much 
in favor of the establishment of a national 
commission on the social and ethical impli- 
cations of health science research and de- 
velopment, As you will note in the enclosure, 
on page 4, the item marked, I have taken a 
position on this whole question and it is our 
firm resolve to pay attention to the social 
and ethical problems of health care in a 
formal educational sense at the Downstate 
Medical Center of the State University of 
New York. 

It is my understanding that other repre- 
sentatives of the State University have been 
contacted on this matter and I suspect you 
will be hearing from them also. 

At any rate my advice would be for you 
to proceed as you have planned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH K. HILL, 
President. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 15, 1968. I am in 
complete accord with your proposal to de- 
velop a Commission composed of the most 
capable modern American minds available 
to advise the President and the Congress 
on creative and life-preserving research pro- 
cedures. 

Science alone has no ethics, no morality, 
and can be equally as destructive as con- 
structive to human life. We need social and 
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ethical guidance in the health sciences. A 
Commission such as you propose could help 


us immensely in medicine. 
Kindest regards and very best wishes. 
Yours sincerely, 
JoHN Parks, M.D. 


Dean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa City, Iowa, February 6, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am happy to 
see that someone at the national level is 
concerned about the moral problems sur- 
rounding the kind of research that is now be- 
ing done in Biology and Medicine. None of 
us wishes to stop this research but many of 
us are concerned about the directions in 
which we are traveling., I would think such 
a commission as you suggest should be 
charged rather broadly with investigating the 
moral and legal implications of research now 
in progress and that planned for the future. 
The commission might be structured by di- 
vision into sub-committee either by disci- 
pline or by subject. As broad suggestions for 
subject matter one might mention the funda- 
mental genetic research now being done and 
organ transplants. 

Dr. Daniel B. Stone, Executive Associate 
Dean of this College, and I have talked about 
your proposal. He and I are both interested 
in the problem. We both admire Samuel E. 
Stumpf, President, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, who until recently was Chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy at 
Vanderbilt. He has had a long interest in 
these problems and has written extensively 
about them, I would think he should be high 
on the list of persons considered for such a 
commission. 

Dr. Stone also tells me of another person 
who ought to be considered. He is Joseph 
Fletcher, Professor of Social Ethics at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. I do not know Professor 
Pletcher but Dr. Stone does. He is an eminent 
authority in this field. 

I hope you are successful in your attempt 
and I would be happy to help in any way 
I can. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT C. HARDIN, MD., 
Dean, Vice President, Medical Affairs. 


New YORK UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
New York, N.Y., January 30, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I have read with 
great interest your letter of January 10th, 
and its statement concerning the proposed 
Commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plication of Health Science Research and 
Development. I share your concern about 
the degree to which Technological progress 
may be outdistancing our capacity to deal 
with the advances as rational human be- 
ings, and I believe your proposal could pro- 
vide a necessary contribution toward the 
solution of grave problems which lie just 
ahead. 

I agree with the general outline of the 
scope, composition and charge for the pro- 
posed Commission, I shall be grateful if you 
will keep me informed of your progress, as 
your plans develop. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis THOMAS, M.D., 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Louisville, Ky., February 6, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonDALE: This letter is in 

answer to your inquiry of January 15th 
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which concerned the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. Firstly, I would certainly agree 
with you that organ transplant and other 
medical and biological advances do represent 
asset of great promise for the future, Impli- 
cations for the individual as a human being 
and the possible impact on a society in which 
we live, of the known advances and those yet 
to come, is of course a matter of great con- 
cern to all of us who devote our lives to 
medicine and medical science. 

I, therefore, am in complete agreement 
with you that a National Commission should 
be established and that this commission 
should deal frankly and honestly and pub- 
licly with the ethical and social implica- 
tions of all health science research and de- 
velopment. 

I was unable to disagree in any detail with 
your statement which I think is a very fine 
one. If in the future it would be possible 
for me to be in any way helpful in this mat- 
ter, please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Down L. Smiru, M.D., Dean. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, HEALTH Sci- 
ENCES CENTER, SCHOOL OF MEDI- 


CINE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

My Dear Senator MONDALE: I am writing 
in response to your letter of January 15 and 
appreciate the opportunity of commenting on 
your proposal to create a Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development. 

The issues which you identify are indeed 
some of the most significant which will face 
us during the next decades. Those of us in 
the health professions have recognized the 
necessity for facing questions related to ap- 
propriateness of extending life. We recognize 
only too well our limitations in arriving at 
suitable answers but deeply want to partici- 
pate with others in society who struggle with 
an attempt to arrive at conclusions, 

It is very pleasing to see that you are taking 
this interest and I commend you for it. Iam 
not familiar enough with the legislative proc- 
ess to comment on the mechanism of estab- 
lishing a Commission but assume that this 
is one of the best ways to give expression to 
the concern and to gain the interest of both 
the public and private sector in our country. 

If I can be of any specific help, I hope you 
will feel free to call upon me. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT M. BUCHER, M.D., 
Dean. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER, 
Durham, N.C., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Special Committee on Aging, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10 addressed to Dr. 
Woodhall regarding the proposed creation of 
a Commission on the Social and Ethical im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. Dr. Woodhall is now the As- 
sociate Provost for Medical Affairs and this 
letter constitutes our joint ideas on your 
proposal. 

First and foremost, I would like to point 
out that our faculty has been immensely in- 
terested in the ethical, moral and legal prob- 
lems that have emerged as a result of the 
frontiers of medical science. As a matter of 
fact, in the spring of 1967 we held a two- 
day symposium on this very subject and 
invited a cross-section of lay leaders and 
interested physicians to participate. A copy 
of the program is appended as enclosure 
No. I. 

With the development of the kidney trans- 
plantation program at we have on a 
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day-to-day basis encountered some of the 
very problems that are worrying you and all 
responsible leaders in the country. As a re- 
sult of some of these concerns Dr, Delford L. 
Stickel, the Chairman of our Transplanta- 
tion Program, has written a beautiful mono- 
graph on the subject and a copy of it is 
appended as enclosure No. II. 

In a related area, a group of our faculty 
held a round table discussion on “The Right 
to Live and the Right to Die.” The delibera- 
tions were recorded and edited by Dr. James 
T. Cleland, Dean of the University Chapel. 
A copy of the proceedings is appended as 
enclosure No, III. 

In the very near future we intend to have 
a symposium or seminar entitled “When are 
you dead?” As on previous occasions, we 
would hope to have representation from our 
Law School, our Divinity School, as well as 
some of our leaders in the Medical Center. 
It would certainly make the occasion more 
meaningful if one of our distinguished 
legislators from the Senate such as you 
could be included in the program. I would 
appreciate it very much if you could let us 
know if you would be interested in par- 
ticipating so that we can touch base with 
your office for possible dates. 

With regard to possible membership in 
the Commission that you propose, any of the 
individuals listed in the enclosures would 
be suitable for their fields. They have spent 
countless hours thinking and deliberating 
about these very important problems. 

We stand ready to help you in any way that 
we can. With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. ANLYAN, M.D. 


THE JEFFERSON MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND MEDICAL CENTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 26, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I must congratu- 
late you on the statement which you en- 
closed. It is extremely well written and in- 
dicates a thoroughness of understanding and 
concern that is rare even among those who 
are steeped in scientific investigation over a 
whole life time. 

I am in agreement with both your general 
statement and with your general outline of 
the composition and duties of the proposed 
Commission, A representation of the disci- 
plines mentioned is a must if the delibera- 
tions are to be meaningful. The details 
should be left to the Commission itself to be 
worked out. 


Good luck to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
PETER A, Hersut, M.D., 
President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
SCHOOL or PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 6, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Your proposal to 
create a Commission on the Social and Ethi- 
cal Implications of Health Science Research 
and Development strikes a most responsive 
chord. Those of us in public health, who are 
constantly in touch with community prob- 
lems and needs, are particularly aware of 
the impact of scientific advances on our total 
population. On the other hand, the uneven- 
ness of our fragmented system of health care 
has long been one of my major concerns and 
ethical considerations may well aggravate 
fragmentation in the absence of an effort 
like yours. 

The far reaching nature of the subject to 
be discussed moves me to suggest that you 
give serious consideration to the pattern 
which proved so successful in the recent de- 
liberations of the National Commission on 
Community Health Services. This Commis- 
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sion, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Marion 
Folson, brought out a main report and a 
series of task force reports which chart the 
way for real advance in community health. 
The essential structure included a basic group 
of some 25 commissioners with a series of task 
forces chaired by a Commission member and 
including, besides other members of the 
Commission, a series of outside experts in 
the particular field to be studied. Such a 
structure would allow you to tap a wider 
area of competence and to cover more of 
the ramifications of an exceedingly complex 
subject. 

You ask for some specific suggestions of 
members. I list below a few at random who 
I think merit your consideration: 

Dean Margaret Arnstein of the Yale School 
of Nursing, one of the outstanding nurses 
of the world, with broad international ex- 
perience and a deep awareness of human 
needs and aspirations; 

Dr. Ward Darley, retired Executive Direc- 
tor of the Association of American Medical 
Schools and former President of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado; 

Surgeon General Wiliam H. Stewart, a 
warm and compassionate man whose back- 
ground as a pediatrician fits in particularly 
for this assignment; 

Dr. Gordon, Dean of the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine, whose background 
of interest in the mentally retarded is par- 
ticularly appropriate; 

Dr, James Dixon, President of Antioch 
College, a physician and experienced public 
health person; 

Dr. S. J. Axelrod, Professor of Medical Care 
Organization in this University, a person 
with extensive experience in the problems of 
providing medical care to all sectors of the 
population; 

Dr. Milton Senn, Sterling Professor of Pe- 
diatrics and Psychiatry at Yale University. 

In a feld somewhat removed from my own, 
I have two specific suggestions: Dr, Kenneth 
E. Boulding, Professor of Economics at this 
University and a truly great thinker, and Dr. 
Dana McLean Greeley, President of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Universalist Association, 
whose organization has a long and honorable 
history of disinterested service in bringing 
medical advances to the various countries of 
the world. 

I hope my comments and suggestions are 
helpful and am grateful for the opportunity 
to offer them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Myron E. WEGMAN, M.D., 
Dean. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., January 22, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I was glad to re- 
ceive your letter of January 10 and to hear 
that you will sponsor a Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development. It is 
needed seriously at this time. 

Have you considered the possibility of re- 
questing the National Academy of Science— 
National Research Council to assume respon- 
sibility for this study? It is the most prestig- 
ious organization in the field of science 
and its recommendations would carry con- 
siderable weight. 

ess of sponsorship, such a com- 
mission should include representatives of the 
fields of medicine, religion, philosophy and 
law. My colleagues in medicine feel strongly 
that this is a social problem which extends 
far beyond the competence of our profes- 
sion and that we need guidance. 

As one of the medical representatives, may 
I suggest Dr. Carleton Chapman, Dean of the 
School of Medicine at Dartmouth College. He 
has been active in the American Heart As- 
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sociation and I believe has given some 
thought to the implications of cardiac sur- 
gery. May I also suggest Mr. Brand Blan- 
shard, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
Yale. 
Sincerely yours, 
VERNON W. LIPPARD, M.D, 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, MED- 
ICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 
NURSING, 

Richmond, Va., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I apologize for 
not replying sooner to your letter of January 
10th, but I have just returned to my office 
after a series of meetings out of the State. 

The concept of a Commission as you have 
proposed is most intriguing in many ways. 
The subject of concern has been in my mind 
neglected in official circles for a long time. 
The need for careful evaluation of implica- 
tions is mandatory, and clearly must be mul- 
tidisciplinary. Those of us concerned exten- 
sively with education of medical and para- 
medical personnel are being increasingly 
confronted with requests for enlightenment 
by our students. For many years, those of us 
active in laboratory medicine and pathology 
have had to face the beginnings of such 
realistic appraisals through the continued 
request for the use of post-mortem human 
components for study and, more recently, 
therapeutic use. The use of corneal trans- 
plantation was, perhaps, the first area to 
successfully develop answers to many social 
and ethical problems. The use of cadaver 
blood for transfusion, parts of organs, such 
as heart valves, and entire organs, such as 
kidney, heart, etc., are just beginnings. 

While the problems that face us are tre- 
mendous, there is no question that concerted 
effort on the part of enlightened individuals 
will permit a satisfactory solution. I would 
hope that such a Commission would prompt- 
ly organize a multidiscipline conference, such 
as was most recently held in College Park, 
Maryland, on Medical Laboratory Manpower. 
This conference brought together, in a pro- 
ductive way, groups which, five or ten years 
ago, would have been insulted to have been 
on the same program, Such interchanges of 
thought can lead to nothing but improve- 
ment. 

If I can be of any other service to you in 
this matter, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE P. VENNART, M.D., 

Professor and Chairman, Division of 
Clinical Pathology and Hospital Lab- 
oratories. 


New YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
New York, N.Y., February 7, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Commission on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonpaLe: Your thoughts, 
however, on the need for and the purpose 
for such a Commission are most interesting. 
I have solicited from members of my staff 
and faculty their reaction to your proposal. 
We fully endorse your suggestion of a Com- 
mission to deal with vital questions of 
human life. I would further like to recom- 
mend that the New York Medical College be 
represented by Dr. Rachmiel Levine, Chair- 
man of our Department of Medicine. He is 
an outstanding scholar, a dedicated teacher 
and a compassionate healer, His inclusion on 
such a Commission would be a distinct asset 
to those with whom he would be associated 
on such a body. I have attached his cur- 
riculum vitae. 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Davin DENKER. 
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CURRICULUM VITAE, RACHMIEL LEVINE, M.D. 
Born: August 26, 1910, Poland. 
Nationality: U.S.A. 


Present Title: Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Medicine, New York Medical 
College. 

Education: McGill University, B.A. 1932; 
McGill University, M.D., 1936. Awarded the 
Francis Williams Fellowship in Internal 
Medicine on graduation. 

Training: Internship, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, 1936-37; Fellowships in 
Metabolism and Endocrinology, 1937-39. 

Licensure: State of Illinois; State of New 
York. 

Experience: Assistant Director, then Di- 
rector, Department of Metabolism and En- 
docrinology, Michael Reese Hospital, 1939 
58; Chairman, Department of Medicine, and 
Director of Medical Education, Michael Reese 
Hospital, 1952-60; Professional Lecturer in 
Physiology, University of Chicago, 1947-60; 
Professor of Medicine, Chicago Medical 
School, 1958-60; Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Medicine, New York Medical 
College, 1960-present; Adjunct Physician, As- 
sociate Physician, Attending Physician, 
Michael Reese Hospital, 1940-50; Director of 
Medical Services, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, Metropolitan Hospital, Bird S. 
Coler Hospital, New York, 1960-present. 

Committees and Associations: President, 
Harvey Society; Executive Committee, Health 
Research Council of the City of New York; 
Past President, Association for Research in 
Nervous and Mental Diseases; Past Presi- 
dent, American Diabetes Association; Secre- 
tary, Section of Medicine, New York Academy 
of Medicine; Member of Editorial Boards of 
“Metabolism.” “Excerpta Medica—Endocri- 
nology,” “Diabetes,” Advances in Metabolic 
Disorders.” 

Honors: Upjohn Scholar, Endocrine So- 
ciety, 1957-58; Banting Medical and Award. 
American Diabetes Association, 1961 and 
1965; Jacobaeus Lectureship, Nordisk Foun- 
dation, 1965. 

Publications: Over 200 in the fields of ex- 
perimental and clinical diabetes, mode of 
action of hormones, gout, adrenal cortical 
function, metabolism of carbohydrates, in- 
‘cluding Carbohydrate Metabolism, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946, 1952 (with S. 
Soskin); and Physiological Basis of Surgery 
(by a group), W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 
1957 (edited with L. Zimmerman). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonpALE: I am pleased to 
respond to your letter of January 10 regard- 
ing the Commission you describe. 

I believe there is serious danger that such 
a Commission will operate to inhibit the de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge because 
of a lack of sensitivity to the necessary differ- 
ence between the capacity to do something 
and the decision to do it. 

Scientific knowledge is entirely neutral in- 
sofar as ethics and social morality are con- 
cerned. Really all that is changing is our 
capacity through knowledge to manipulate 
the physical components that make up liv- 
ing systems in an increasing variety of ways. 
The fundamental problem, however, is not 
our increasing capacities but the manner in 
which we make a decision to use them. 

I would suggest to you that the old prob- 
lems of abortion and euthanasia represent 
examples of availability of knowledge and 
skill on the part of the health sciences that 
is literally thousands of years old and has 
only changed by improved technology in this 
time. The basic questions in abortion and 
euthanasia have nothing to do with this in- 
creased skill in performing the acts but, 
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rather, are entirely related to the question of 
the social benefit that such acts provide. 

Research in the health sciences develops 
the kind of knowledge that will determine 
whether a particular thing can be done. This 
is a necessary prelude to any rational dis- 
cussion of whether it should be done, 
Whether it should be done is a complex de- 
cision made at many levels but is ulti- 
mately a social judgment. The demonstra- 
tion that it can be done must not get mixed 
up in the inhibitions of it being done 
generally. 

Since we have eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, we cannot undo this act. 
A better insight into how we are to better 
utilize knowledge for human benefit is a 
central issue of our time. We cannot resolve 
this issue by trying to control the develop- 
ment of knowledge itself. 

Although I am deeply committed to a care- 
ful examination of the manner in which we 
make decisions about the utilization of scien- 
tific knowledge, I must admit to some doubt 
about a Commission that would make recom- 
mendations to influence our technological 
advances themselves, 

Cordially yours, 
W. N. Husparp, Jr., M.D., 
Dean. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Baltimore, Md., January 18, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Aeronautics and Space Sci- 
ences, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I endorse your 
proposal for a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development with a great deal of 
enthusiasm, and I do hope that you will 
press for the appointment of such a Com- 
mission. 

I do not perceive that we are now in any 
sort of a moral or ethical crisis, and I think 
on the whole, these very difficult matters 
have been handled well by the individuals 
concerned. Nevertheless, these are difficult 
problems and they bid fair to become more 
vexing as time goes on. So, I feel that it is 
very timely that the issues be thoroughly 
considered by responsible leaders in our so- 
ciety, and I urge you to press on with this 
very thoughtful move. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas B. TURNER, Mͤ. D., 
Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY, 
Rochester, N.Y., January 29, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: There can be little 
doubt that research in the health sciences is 
going to have important social and ethical 
implications in the future to say nothing of 
today. If such a commission were to be es- 
tablished, it should no doubt have broad 
representation and might indeed contribute 
much if it made careful studies of the im- 
plications of new knowledge on man and 
society. 

If, on the other hand, the commission as 
you suggest, might concern itself with set- 
ting goals, developing programs, recommend- 
ing legislation, and formulating models for 
the evaluation of our national health science 
efforts, we are indeed on very dangerous 
ground. At least in our present day world, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to anticipate 
what the influence of any piece of new 
knowledge is likely to be in its entirety. It is 
frequently possible to see parts and pieces 
of the implications, but also it is frequently 
true that these are not the most important 
ones. Thus, any suggestion that a commis- 
sion might set national health science re- 
search goals carries with it the probability 
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that the productivity of our research will be 
limited and quite possibly limited in the 
wrong areas out of ignorance. 

If, on the other hand, the commission is to 
identify social and ethical implications of 
the results of research and plan for the 
application of new knowledge to make it 
more successfully applied in a social and 
ethical setting, much might be accomplished. 

Sincerely, 
J. LOWELL ORBISON, M.D., 
Dean. 
HARVARD SCHOOL oF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., February 27, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: The statement 
which you sent with your letter of January 
10th has now been studied and discussed 
here and I am pleased to respond to your 
request for comment. 

The proposal to create a Commission on 
the Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development has great 
merit, provided that it is established under 
proper auspices and has the proper scope 
of subject material. 

Sponsorship of the Commission, It would 
seem highly desirable to establish the Com- 
mission under some sort of a neutral spon- 
sorship so that its activities would be devoid 
of the pressures of vested interest both in- 
side and outside of government. (For exam- 
ple, the pressures that might be applied by 
a public or private group interested pri- 
marily in the cure of a specific disease.) 
Perhaps a suitable home might be found 
under the neutral umbrella of the National 
Academy of Sciences provided, however, that 
the membership of the Commission was in- 
dependently established and was not derived 
primarily from the membership of the 
Academy. The dangers of having an Academy 
membership would lie primarily in the 
presence of a group of well recognized ex- 
perts on small areas of knowledge who might 
lack the capacity to establish priorities for 
a much broader area of human endeavor. 

Subject material that should be the con- 
cern of the Commission. There is much more 
for the Commission to concern itself with 
than merely the ethics of the forefront of 
molecular biology. Of even greater import 
would be to consider that the resources of 
men and of money are both limited, and 
that some sort of a seasoned and considered 
evaluation of scientific activity is greatly 
overdue if mankind is to receive maximum 
benefit. Obviously, the development of a 
method of control of streptococcal infec- 
tions that might eliminate a significant 
amount of post-rheumatic fever in cardiac 
surgery or eliminate the need for kidney 
transplants secondary to nephritis represents 
the kind of thinking that such a Commission 
should undertake. On the other hand, it 
might be that a comparable investment in 
improving education in the slums of Ameri- 
ean cities might do more for mankind than 
would any amount of expenditure at present 
on the control of the Streptococcus, Such 
considerations urgently need attention. 

My colleagues and I appreciate the in- 
terest which you are taking in this important 
matter and thank you for the opportunity 
to comment. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. SNYDER, M.D., 
Dean. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Palo Alto, Calif., January 26, 1968. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for your letter on January 10, indicat- 
ing your plan to propose the creation of a 
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Commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. 

There is no question but what technologic 
developments in the biomedical area have 
brought with them great opportunities, but 
at the same time very major problems. Be- 
cause of the interests here at Stanford in 
transplantation, we have for the past two 
years been examining some of the ethical, 
legal, and moral implications involved in this 
particular area, Our discussion group has 
included five senior members of the Medical 
Faculty, the Dean and three senior Professors 
in our School of Law, and two members of 
the Faculty of the Department of Religion. 
I suspect that similar groups have been 
examining some of these questions elsewhere. 

If a Commission such as you envision is 
created, I certainly agree with you that it 
should have among its membership people 
from a variety of disciplines including bio- 
medical scientists, physicians, lawyers, theo- 
logians, and others. Our exeprience here at 
Stanford suggests that a group like this 
should not be too large if its deliberations 
are to be most effective. I suppose it would 
be possible to have a Commission that was 
of substantial size and then have the Com- 
mission discharge its responsibility through 
a number of smaller sub-committees, such 
as was done by the recent Health Manpower 
Commission. Although the latter Commission 
faced a difficult assignment, the one that 
you propose will be far more complex. 

Thank you again for writing. With kindest 
regards, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. GLASER, M.D. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 

Houston, Tex., February 19, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for your inquiry regarding suggestions 
to study the legal, ethical and social implica- 
tions of the recent and continuing advances 
in medical research, particularly organ 
transplantation. This is a timely problem 
which needs further study and clarification 
from a number of different points of view. If 
progress is to be made in this area, legisla- 
tion is needed which would enable a person, 
by expressed consent, to make his organs 
available for transplantation purposes after 
his death. We have had requests from lawyers 
and lay people regarding this matter, Survi- 
vors or next of kin, struck with grief, are in 
no position to make important decisions at 
a time when medical judgments must be 
made swiftly, Lord Kilbrandon has made 
a fairly firm case that legislation cannot an- 
swer the question of what is death and sug- 
gests that this remain a professional medical 
matter, 

To avoid any surreptitious experimental 
surgery, a national commission should prob- 
ably indicate those hospitals where such 
surgery might be reasonably. carried out. I 
encourage you to create such a commission 
and look forward to its future report. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH M. MERRILL, M.D., 
Dean of Scientific Affairs. 


THE SALK INSTITUTE, 
February 29, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: We share many 
of the concerns that led you to propose a 
Commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. 

As you may know, The Salk Institute is 
interested not only with creating new knowl- 
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edge in the biological sciences, but also with 
the broader implications of such discoveries 
for social and human issues. Grounded on 
the hard core basis of molecular biology, The 
Salk Institute plans to expand into additional 
fields of biology and animal behavior, In the 
future its programs will also deal more gen- 
erally with man and society based on emerg- 
ing biological knowledge. 

At the present time we are embarking on 
a period of intensive policy and program 
planning so that we can attempt to carry 
out these objectives. Serious thought will 
invariably be given to the issues raised in 
your recent statement. 

Though it would be premature, therefore, 
to make an official statement for your Com- 
mittee at this moment, I did want to ex- 
press the Institute’s specific interest in the 
proposed Commission. We would appreciate 
being kept informed of the progress of your 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. SLATER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Chapel Hill, February 13, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: We thank you 
again for the opportunity to respond to your 
proposal to create a Commission on the So- 
cial and Ethical Implications of Health Sci- 
ences Research and Development. 

This letter is an attempt to capture the 
highlights of the expressed views of several 
of our School’s Department Heads and other 
key faculty members, 

First we wish to express our strong support 
of your proposal to establish such a Com- 
mission, and to assure you that we share your 
concern with the basic issues that make the 
need for such a public body evident. We 
concur that our rapidly advancing technical 
proficiency must somehow be matched by 
ethical sensitivity and well informed public 
awareness, 

Second, we especially applaud your sug- 
gestion that such a Commission have broad 
interdisciplinary membership, especially out- 
side the health professions, in view of the 
necessity for the formulation of new health 
policy. This evolving health policy assumes 
a balance between lay and expert authority, 
and much more serious attention to the eco- 
nomic, social and psychological effects of in- 
evitable health change, than has been exerted 
in the past. 

Third, we would urge the Commission to 
address itself also to specific issues, such as: 
(1) the definition of death and the defini- 
tion of life: (2) the question of appropriate 
publicity of major scientific and clinical 
breakthroughs (as in contrast to the circus- 
like atmosphere surrounding the recent heart 
transplants); (3) the dilemma of insistence 
on the prolongation of life in persons who 
have no obvious potential for life which 
would be acceptable to themselves or their 
families, especially in persons of an advanced 
age, with severe brain damage. 

Because our School of Public Health is a 
graduate professional school of applied 
health sciences—composed of a faculty and 
student body containing more than twenty 
medical and health professions and techni- 
cal specialties—we recognize and share your 
concern with the moral and ethical dimen- 
sions of the rapid advances in health sciences 
research and their practical implications. 

We are convinced that the Commission, 
should it become a reality, must first think 
through the totality of the needs that con- 
front it and the Nation and then to set about 
with determination to develop some rational 
order of priorities in the distribution of re- 
sources for research, and for the implementa- 
tion of new knowledge toward total human 
betterment. 

As to somewhat more specific suggestions, 
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with regard to the tenure, role, and organi- 
zational placement of the proposed Com- 
mission within the Federal government, I 
pass along a direct quote from one of our 
faculty who has had both particular inter- 
est and professional competence in these 
aspects of your proposal: “I'd suggest that 
the Congress establish an advisory commis- 
sion for the Department of HEW, requiring 
it to report at regular intervals to the 
Secretary and to the Congress, and to charge 
the Secretary with consulting the commis- 
sion about these questions, not only within 
the research purview of his own department 
but throughout the executive departments. 
It ought to be this or an advisory commis- 
sion to the President, as a regular continuing 
body, not an ad hoc commission or task 
force and not a Congressional commission, 
since these have in the past lacked continuity 
as well as entré throughout the executive 
branch agencies with whom they should have 
their most important effect.” 

We shall follow this development with 
great interest, and should be grateful for 
any opportunity to participate appropriately 
in its broad mission, within the limitations 
of our resources. 

You have our best wishes and high hopes. 

Sincerely, 
W. Frep Mayes, M.D., 
Dean. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Palo Alto, Calif., January 16, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for your communication of January 9, 
1968, I am in substantial agreement that 
transplantation of unpaired organs brings 
up many prickly questions which will take 
time and thought to elucidate and resolve. 
I would be in favor of the creation of such a 
national Commission as you have suggested. 
I would warn against its inclusive nature so 
that the number of participating individuals 
does not hamper its effectiveness. I person- 
ally would be interested in serving on such a 
Commission. I have only one suggestion with 
respect to other membership, and this per- 
tains to my colleague here at Stanford, Doc- 
tor Arthur Kornberg. Doctor Kornberg is an 
eminent biochemist, and his work in basic 
DNA research especially qualifies him to con- 
sider these immense problems. 

Thank you, and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norman E. Saumway, M.D, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
New York, N.Y., February 27, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: We have read 
your letter of January 10th, together with 
your statement proposing the establishment 
of a National Commission on the Ethical and 
Social Implications of Health Science and 
Development, with great interest. It might 
well be that such a Commission could do 
much to crystallize thinking along the ethi- 
cai lines suggested in your proposal, 

Certainly, as barriers to the successful 
transplantation of organs are overcome, the 
questions which you raise will become more 
and more pertinent and will undoubtedly 
become matters of increasing public concern. 
The same may well be true in the area of 
genetic engineering. While the production 
of a “living” viral core perhaps represents 
the first steps toward the artificial creation 
of “life”, it will probably be a great many 
years before life as we generally consider it 
will be built in the laboratory from its mo- 
lecular origin. It would be difficult at this 
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stage of our knowledge for a Commission to 
formulate any meaningful knowledge on 
that subject. 

I am glad that your statement affirms 
your conviction that research and technolog- 
ical efforts should not be interfered with. 
While agreeing that “our social policies 
(should) reflect and influence our techno- 
logical advances”, I should like to point out, 
unnecessary perhaps, that the free and un- 
directed search into the ways of nature 
often yields basic information which later 
proves to be of inestimable, and often quite 
unexpected, benefit to mankind. 

We will give the matter of membership 
on the Commission further thought and will 
be glad to discuss this with you at your 
pleasure. The choice of members is, of course, 
of the greatest importance since the recom- 
mendations of the Commission could have 
far-reaching effects. 

Thank you very much for sharing your 
thoughts with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Houston Merritt, M.D., 
Dean, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco MEDICAL CENTER, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 29, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR MonpDaLe: In reply to your 
request for comments on your proposed legis- 
lation about a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development, I submit the at- 
tached letter from Doctors Guttentag and 
Hobbs. I asked these men to review your 
proposal and let me have their reactions. 
Both of them are intensely interested in the 
problems of ethics in medicine and both are 
eminently qualified to react to your proposal. 

Since I endorse their comments without 
qualification, I submit a copy of their letter 
to me in reply to your letter. I trust that 
this supplies you with useful information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sruart C. CULLEN, M.D., 
Dean. 
SAN FRANCISCO MEDICAL CENTER, 
February 23, 1968. 
SruarT C. CULLEN, M.D., 
Dean, School of Medicine. 

Dear DR. CULLEN: In response to your re- 
quest for a review and reply to Senator Mon- 
dale’s letter, we would like to present the 
following: 

We certainly approve of and wish to en- 
dorse Senator Mondale’s proposal of a com- 
mission to consider the social and ethical 
implications of the new advances in the 
health sciences in a serious and thorough 
going fashion, If this commission represents 
the complexity of viewpoints and concerns 
so manifest in our present culture, it will 
result in the great benefit of transcending 
the current dangerous polarizations in Amer- 
ican thought and practice in respect to these 
issues, 

We would like to offer the following sug- 
gestions and comments on structure, and on 
possible membership in general terms, re- 
stricting ourselves to the theol and 
medical facets. It should be stated at the 
beginning that most of the current ethical 
problems and dilemmas in medicine are 
rooted in the pluralism so intimately in- 
grained in the premise of the American style 
of life. This pluralism, however, does not im- 
ply capricious decisions in ethical matters, 
nor indifference to the variety of ethical sys- 
tems implicit in decision-making; what it 
does demand is a study and dialogue at the 
deepest level of the ultimate philosophical 
and theological premises involved in such 
systems and approaches. 

Today this poses a particular difficulty in 
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all three areas for which the Senator asks 
consideration. While in the past such dia- 
logue concerning the various ethical options 
might frequently have coincided with, for 
example, the variety of religious bodies and 
denominations, and perhaps with the variety 
of philosophical systems, today the situa- 
tion is much more complex. The major differ- 
ences and cleavages in ethics, as well as other 
aspects of philosophy and theology, cut 
across denominational labels and groups, and 
the major ethical viewpoints are to be found 
within each group or denomination. No in- 
dividual thinker can be considered today as 
the spokesman in ethical matters for a par- 
ticular religious body; the debates and votes 
at the recent Vatican Council II in Rome 
made clear that even within a supposedly 
monolithic body such as the Roman Catholic 
Church, unanimity does not exist even at 
the highest levels. 

Therefore, it appears to us that the great- 
est problem lies in the selection of the mem- 
bership of the proposed Commission; and we 
urge that most serious consideration be 
given to the question of the Nominating 
Committee for membership on the Senator's 
Commission, or to the question of the means 
of selection of the membership of the Com- 
mission. 

For example, in the case of theological 
thinkers, the easiest method would be to let 
the denominational and religious leadership 
name representatives; but while there should 
of course be wide and diverse representation 
religiously, the members should be chosen 
primarily for their competence in the field 
of ethics and their representation of the 
ethical (not denominational) variety they 
refiect—a competence which denominational 
leaders are scarcely in a position to judge. 
A much wiser course would be to ask dis- 
tinguished leaders of the leading graduate 
faculties in this discipline to make nomina- 
tions—for example, the Dean of our own 
Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley 
(John Billenberger), which as you know is 
the largest and only Catholic-Protestant- 
Jewish faculty in America; and the Dean of 
Harvard Divinity School (Krister Stendhal). 
a small but distinguished faculty. 

In the field of medicine, relatively little 
systematic attention has been paid to the 
theoretical and conceptional foundations of 
medical practice and patient care; and the 
basic ethical issues involved in medicine have 
received very little direct and systematic 
study and research by the profession, It 
would seem to us that the most knowledge- 
able man concerning such work and a valu- 
able member of the Nominating Committee 
would be Edmund D. Pellegrino, M.D., pres- 
ently Chief Executive Medical Officer of the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook. 

Beyond these suggestions, of course, the 
Commission ought to include two other med- 
ical groups: authoritative representatives of 
the organ transplanters themselves, and 
physicians directly involved in patient care. 
It does not seem to us that the work of the 
Commission would be advanced by the addi- 
tion of men whose primary focus is labora- 
tory research not involving human beings. 
As for possible areas of study, we believe that 
if the Commission is well-chosen, it will be 
in the best position to adopt its own agenda 
for study and discussion, rather than being 
bound to a program decided in advance by 
others. 

Thank you very much for permitting us 
to express our views on this important mat- 
ter raised by Senator Mondale, 

Very sincerely, 
Orro E. GUTTENTAG, M.D., 
Professor-Emeritus of Medical Philoso- 
phy, University of California, San 
Francisco. 
Epwarp C. Hosss, Ph. D., 
Professor of Theology and Hermeneutics, 
Graduate Theological Union, Lecturer 
in Medicine, University of California, 
San Francisco, 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
January 5, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your thoughtful letter of January 9th. I fully 
agree that the experimental programs that 
are now rapidly developing in modern medi- 
cine and surgery raise grave questions of 
moral, ethical, and legal problems which 
should be carefully considered. I think it is 
entirely appropriate that the legislative 
bodies and executive leaders of our country 
become as informed as possible concerning 
these advances. I feel it is entirely appro- 
priate that the members of Congress of the 
United States become involved in this 
thinking. 

As you have aptly pointed out, this would 
not only serve a useful purpose in improving 
our efforts along certain lines of fruitful re- 
search, but should also be useful in formu- 
lating the legislative thinking of the leaders 
of our country. I would be most honored, 
of course, to be of whatever help I can in 
these efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADRIAN KANTROWITZ, M.D. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Boston, January 29, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for your letter of January 10, express- 
ing your concern about the social and ethical 
implications of an expanding scientific and 
technological society. I am in full agreement 
with your thoughts on this subject and your 
desire to create an ongoing commission to 
study, anticipate and rationalize the social 
and ethical issues surrounding research and 
technological development. 

I believe the structure of such a com- 
mission should of course be broadly repre- 
sentative of the current interests of Ameri- 
can Society and should obviously include 
doctors, lawyers, theologians, economists, 
political scientists, and businessmen of 
proven accomplishment. Ultimately, of 
course, one must be in a position to set pri- 
orities on the expenditure of resources which 
are becoming increasingly difficult to mar- 
shal. The major question in my mind is how 
does one establish such priorities in a ra- 
tional fashion and then stick to a plan 
which in our current society is all too rarely 
done today. 

As your proposal gains momentum and 
becomes conceptualized, I hope you will let 
me personally help in any way that I can, 
and I do appreciate your asking my advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN H. KNOWLEs, M.D., 
General Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY, 
Minneapolis, February 26, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I must say that 
the local and national press did not do jus- 
tice to your proposal which, after careful 
reading, I find to be a very thoughtful, 
timely, and provocative statement. My over- 
all opinion is for very enthusiastic support 
to Joint Resolution 145 and I would like to 
make the following comments. I have person- 
ally been involved with organ transplanta- 
tion, either in a research sense or the clinical 
application, for the past ten years. Because 
I felt that the ability of substituting new 
organs for other old organs or traumatically 
injured organs represented such a tremen- 
dous challenge to the surgical community, I 
undertook three additional years of research 
training in the field of immunology following 
my formal surgical education. The major 
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problem that faced the medical community 
sixty years ago when the first organ trans- 
plants were done in dogs still faces us today. 
This problem involves the immunological 
event that results in repudiation of foreign 
tissues. I feel that expanding research along 
the lines of breaking this immunological 
barrier is of paramount interest to, and nec- 
essary for, eventual successful organ trans- 
plantation. 

During the past four years, I have person- 
ally done over 100 kidney transplants; 75 at 
the University of California, San Francisco 
Medical Center, and 25 since assuming the 
post of Chief of Surgery at the University of 
Minnesota beginning August 1, 1967. In addi- 
tion, I had the privilege of serving as a mem- 
ber of the Gottschalk Committee which after 
one and one-half years of study, we sub- 
mitted a report to the Bureau of the Budget 
regarding the potential of saving between 
7,500 and 15,000 lives per year through fed- 
eral programs. 

As you know, the Gottschalk Committee 
Report indicates quite strongly that we have 
the current capabilities for kidney trans- 
plantation or placement of patients on 
chronic hemodialysis to potentially save an 
average of 10,000 lives per year and subse- 
quently as high as 30,000 lives per year utiliz- 
ing our current level of sophistication in 
these fields. Unfortunately, our Committee 
found that the major stumbling block is fi- 
nancial. It costs $15,000 per year to either 
place a patient on chronic hemodialysis or 
to transplant a single patient. The figure 
of $5,000 reported in your statement is not 
consistent with our calculations. These two 
modalities of treatment are extremely ex- 
pensive, primarily this relates to the fact that 
both are still experimental procedures and 
involve certain research studies on the pa- 
tient which in turn increases the cost be- 
yond that which bare therapeutic necessities 
would dictate. However, we found that over 
a seven-year period, less than a billion dollars 
would be needed to save several hundred 
thousand lives, 

The gratifying part of being asked to serve 
on this Committee for the Bureau of the 
Budget was the fact that this represented 
an initiation of information from the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. However, the 
frustrating fact that although in light of 
current budgetary demands our recom- 
mended figures were quite modest, there ap- 
pears to be a tremendous inertia regarding 
any social translation of our recommenda- 
tions. In our naive medical approach to this 
problem we presented the Federal Govern- 
ment with a method of saving lives lacking 
only federal support, and a subsequent lack 
of follow through by the governmental agen- 
cles seems a bit incongruous with our (“The 
Great Society”) stated aims of providing the 
right of health to the public. Health is no 
longer a luxury that is available to a privi- 
leged few, it is a right that an educated pub- 
lic deserves and demands. 

In suggesting the creation of this Commis- 
sion, I foresee a possible ray of light in the 
darkness of our current economic morass 
which results in spending thirty to forty 
billion dollars per year for a methodical de- 
struction of life in Vietnam. The current level 
of medical sophistication that is allowed for 
the type of advancements as seen in organ 
transplantation and now heart transplanta- 
tion have come through the generous Federal 
Government support of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and their support of basic 
and applied medical research. However, con- 
tinued support at the present level can only 
be accomplished by educating the laity and 
the public, in general, as to advances made 
in medical and biological sciences, I feel that 
the recent publicity attendant the dra- 
matic” heart transplants served a very useful 
purpose for the medical profession by awak- 
ening the interest and the imagination of 
the public to visualize the potential of medi- 
cal science at its current level of sophistica- 
tion. No longer can the Shibboleths of our 
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profession continue to hide their accomplish- 
ments strictly in the “scientific caucuses.” 
Increasing education of the public is neces- 
sary in order to obtain the interest in medi- 
cal advances and support for these advances. 

More specifically with regard to the Com- 
mission itself, I feel you have covered the 
savant points very well in your statement. 
The problem of the physician-patient rela- 
tionship and how the family should be ap- 
proached with regard to transplantation, is 
extremely important. We have been helped 
greatly by the recent heart transplants; spe- 
cifically, since at the University of Minnesota 
half of the transplants that we have done 
have utilized cadaver donors and thereby 
necessitating an approval from the next of 
kin prior to removal of a vital organ for 
transplantation. However, many of the prob- 
lems that are contained in your statement 
still continue to burden us, such as: when is 
a patient “dead” so that the heart and other 
vital organs can be removed for transplanta- 
tion. At the University of Minnesota, we have 
a Committee which has established specific 
guidelines defining death. I am sure that our 
guidelines differ from those at other Institu- 
tions within the State and outside of the 
State. There is a very definite need for uni- 
formity and yet there has never been a cen- 
tral body which could address itself to this 
specific subject working in conjunction with 
the medical and legal professions. 

I would agree that your Commission should 
be composed of at least 15 members and I 
would doubt that it should be any larger 
since it would become too cumbersome to be 
an effective committee. I strongly urge that 
the majority of the Commission be repre- 
sented by the medical profession since, in 
fact, the major problems relate to the medi- 
cal profession. On the medical side there 
should be representatives from the areas of: 
(1.) clinical transplantation; (2.) trans- 
plantation biology and research; (3.) ge- 
netics; (4.) heart disease; (5.) renal disease; 
and (6.) an internist to cover the pertinent 
points of other organs. I think that one indi- 
vidual representing law; one representing 
physical and social science, theology, philos- 
ophy, ethics; someone representing the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; and someone rep- 
resenting the Public Health Service as well as 
a representative from the National Academy 
of Sciences should be included. There prob- 
ably should be a representative from the 
Veterans Administration since this appears 
to be a separate branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If you would like suggestions of 
individuals in any of these categories, I 
would be happy to supply you with some. 

Areas of study: One of the first and most 
pressing problems to be approached by the 
Commission should relate to a uniform law 
with regard to organ procurement following 
death, for a third party benefit. The second 
pressing problem would be a realistic look at 
priorities and specific recommendations with 
respect to research and applied clinical re- 
search that should be funded. Under priori- 
ties, areas to be studied should include fund- 
ing for artificial organ assist devices, i.e., 
money expended for heart bypass machines 
used to extend life in the absence of a func- 
tioning heart (very much as we currently 
extend life with the artificial kidney in the 
absence of kidneys). 

One of the extremely important features of 
such a Commission would be that it would 
represent a coordinating body between the 
various federal agencies (the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Public Health Service, the 
Veterans Administration Service, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the executive 
and legislative branches of the government). 
Therefore, I reiterate my enthusiastic 
support for the development of such a 
Commission. 

One last comment regarding heart trans- 
plants. As you know, we have been perform- 
ing kidney transplants at the University of 
Minnesota and are currently doing these at a 
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rate of approximately three transplants per 
month. In addition, we have been pioneers in 
the field of pancreatic transplants and liver 
transplants as well. Our program in clinical 
liver transplantation should begin within the 
next few weeks. As far as the general area of 
heart transplantation is concerned, we feel 
there are still many problems that have to be 
resolved in the laboratory before any wide 
clinical trial of this procedure should be em- 
ployed. However, certain limited clinical 
trials are necessary and should be conducted 
in suitable institutions where a background 
of research and research facilities exists. In 
this way the most meaningful information 
from those very few patients who will receive 
heart transplants will be obtained. With 
heart transplants, if the transplant fails the 
patient will die; this differentiates this pro- 
cedure markedly from the kidney transplants 
where a patient can live by maintenance on 
the artificial kidney. 

I am most pleased to add my admiration 
and support to you for purposing this Com- 
mission. I would be happy to help you in any 
way possible. 

With warm wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. NAJARIAN, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
January 17, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I would like to 
tell you how greatly impressed I am by your 
far-seeing plans to study the “Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search.” As I have already told you, I would 
like to be of service to you in any way pos- 
sible, for what you plan to do coincides ex- 
actly with my studies for the past decade. 

I have appended to this letter a list of 
my recent and present activities in this 
field, at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and in Harvard University. These indicate as 
well as I can the direction of my own inter- 
ests in the area. 

Your comments on genetics, and on an 
artificial “living” viral core are outside my 
field of competence. (I doubt if any one 
man can profess expert knowledge in all of 
the wide-ranging subjects you mention). I 
do have a keen interest in a number of prob- 
lems you refer to in your memorandum; I 
shall list them, rather than attempt to 
spell them out at this time. 

Definition and scope of experimentation 
in man. 

Reasons for urgency of the studies you 
contemplate. 

Justification for the human trial. 

Frequency of unethical or questionably 
ethical procedures. 

“Statistical” morality. 

Consent in experimentation: 
reality. 

Problems of publication. 

Commentary on the relationships of sci- 
ence and ethics, of means and ends. 

The patient’s ethical (or not) role in ex- 
perimentation, the volunteer’s, the unwit- 
ting subject’s, the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. 

Prisoners and other captive groups. 

The invasion of privacy. 

The right to be let alone; the right to die. 

Ethical problems created by the hope- 
lessly unconscious patient. 

Permissible and not permissible human 
experimentation. 

Transplantation of tissues and organs— 
ethical problems, 

Ethical, moral and religious considerations. 

The law and human experimentation. 

You have asked for suggestions as to mem- 
bership on your Commission. This will take 
a good deal of thought. Some names imme- 
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diately come to mind, individuals I know who 
would have a great deal to contribute: 

Guido Calabresi, Professor of Law, Yale 
University. 

Dr. John Arnold, Professor of Medicine, 
University of Missouri at Kansas City General 
Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Professor Lewis W. Beck, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Rochester, New 
York. 

Dr. H. L. Blumgart, Harvard Medical School 
(Emeritus Professor of Medicine—a very wise 
man keenly interested in these problems). 

Mr. Orville G. Brim, Jr., President, the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Professor L, L. Jaffe, The Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Walsh McDermott, Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. i 

Professor Everett Mendelsohn, Department 
of Science, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Professor Talcott Parsons, Department of 
Social Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. William Carley, Manager, Boston News 
Bureau, The Wall Street Journal (a superb 
science reporter). 

Very sincerely, 
HENRY K. BeecHer, M.D., 

P.S.—Please add the name of Professor Wil- 
liam Curran, Professor of Health Law, Har- 
vard University School of Public Health, 55 
Shattuck Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
ACTIVITIES OF HENRY K. BEECHER, M.D., IN THE 

FIELD OF HUMAN EXPERIMENTATION 
AT HARVARD 

1. Chairman of the “Standing Committee 
on Human Studies” (Human experimenta- 
tion) at the Harvard Medical School. 

2. Newly appointed Chairman of an ad hoc 
“Committee to Re-examine the Definition of 
Death” (when permanent brain death is 
present). 


AT THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 


1. Member of the Trustees’ Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill on “Research and the Indi- 
vidual” (Human experimentation). 

2. Chairman of the Sub-Committee (of 
the “Committee on Research”) on “Human 
Studies” (Human experimentation). 

PUBLICATIONS (CONCERNING ETHICS) 

1. Experimentation in Man, 1959, Charles 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 

2. Ethics and Clinical Research, New Engl. 
J. Med. 274:1354, 1966. 

8. Editorial. Consent in Clinical Experi- 
mentation: Myth and reality. J. Am. Med, 
Ass. 195:34, 1966. 

4. Some Guiding Principles for Clinical In- 
vestigation. J. Am. Med. Ass, 195:1135, 1966. 

5. Ethical Problems Created by the Hope- 
lessly Unconscious Patient (not yet pub- 
lished; it was presented in a symposium at 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1967). 

He has nearly completed the first draft of 
a long book with the working title of: Re- 
search and the Individual: Human Experi- 
mentation.” In this book, he is trying to 
gather together all of the significant material 
on human experimentation. One purpose is 
to bring home to those concerned, or those 
who ought to be concerned, the complex 
problems present and to show how these can 
be and have been handled. Another purpose 
is to show the impact of human research on 
Society and also the impact of Society on 
human experimentation. 


BETHESDA, MD., 
January 23, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Though this re- 
sponse is uninvited, I am taking the liberty 
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of transmitting my reaction, partly because 
I wish to strongly endorse your proposal, 
partly in the hope that you may find my 
specific comments helpful. 

The growth of biomedical technology is 
posing and will increasingly pose immense 
ethical and social problems. This technology 
can alter the quality of human life more 
profoundly then even the development of 
atomic energy, primarily because the object 
upon which this technology necessarily op- 
erates is man himself. Man is necessarily 
manipulated and employed as means, albeit 
for humanitarian ends. The ethical questions 
are made all the more difficult because the 
motives which propel the biomedical revolu- 
tion are noble and high-minded: the relief 
of human suffering. 

I therefore fully agree that these matters 
must be discussed often, widely, critically, 
and publicly. 

Let me enumerate a few of the problem 
areas (and some of the attending questions), 
both specific and general, that I think de- 
mand consideration: 

Specific Areas: 

(1) Genetics and Eugenics—The recent 
dramatic synthesis of viral DNA, in the test 
tube, brings somewhat closer the prospect 
of specific “gene therapy” for many heredi- 
tary disorders. However, other possibilities 
for genetic manipulation are more advanced. 
One such possibility is the asexual propaga- 
tion of existing individuals (see circled sec- 
tion of enclosed article by Joshua Leder- 
berg). These experiments, successful in 
frogs, are now being pursued in mammals. 

(2) Transplantation of Vital Organs; Use 
of Mechanical Organs. (see enclosed article 
for a survey of some of the relevant issues) 

(3) Neuropsychiatric Manipulation—We 
shall soon possess the means for controlling 
and altering human behavior with drugs, 
with implanted electrodes, with advanced 
neurosurgical techniques, and probably also 
via alterations in the intrauterine environ- 
ment of the developing fetus. Quite apart 
from the problem of abuses of power, these 
developments threaten most strongly to lead 
us toward the mindless, emotion-free 
“utopia” described in Huxley’s Brave New 
World. The difficulties we now face with 
marihuana and LSD will no doubt be magni- 
fied many fold by the achievements of these 
lines of research, 

General areas: 

(1) Experimentation in Man—All the 
specific developments will require a period 
of experimentation in human beings. The 
ethical guidelines now prevalent will require 
frequent re-examination. What constitutes 
“informed consent”? With the increased 
complexities of research, can the patient 
really be fully informed? Are there some 
kinds of experiments that are too degrading 
to be sanctioned, even in volunteers? Is “in- 
formed consent” sufficient? 

(2) Decision Making in Biomedical Mat- 
ters—Who should make these important de- 
cisions? Can they or should they be left to 
the scientific elite? If not, how can we im- 
prove the education of the public and its rep- 
resentatives in biomedical matters? Also, 
should be strive for some international 
framework to handle some of these problems? 

The Commission you have proposed 
should be established, even if it is unable 
to arrive at specific suggestions for legisla- 
tion. The questions are so urgent and 80 
important that it is entirely fitting, even 
necessary, that our government should take 
the lead in studying these matters, identify- 
ing the likely problems, clearly articulating 
the competing sides of the issues, and hope- 
fully providing prudent suggestions and teg- 
islation. Though I am skeptical that any 
Commission can “solve” the thorny ethical 
dilemmas, I disagree with the view ex- 
pressed by Joshua Lederberg (Washington 
Post, Jan. 20, 1968), urging that the great- 
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est need is for specific legislation to meet 
specitic problems. I would argue that we 
cannot afford to deal with the specific tech- 
nical problems in the absence of delibera- 
tion about the deeper, more fundamental 
questions. We need more than mere tech- 
nical and legalistic expertise; we must have 
wisdom and prudence, 

In this connection, I would suggest that 
the Commission include men who are “gen- 
eralists“, as well as those who are expert 
in specific fields. By so balancing the Com- 
mission, one can insure that the broader 
issues will be raised, even if the procedure 
calls for discussion of specific problem areas 
and questions. Specifically, I would like to 
suggest the following names for your con- 
sideration: 

Prof. Paul Ramsey, theologian, Princeton 
University 

Prof. John Edsall, 
University 

Dr. Leslie Farber, psychoanalyst, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr. Rene Dubos, bacterlologist, Rockefeller 
University 

Mortimer Adler, philosopher, Institute for 
Philosophical Research, Chicago 

The scientists in the group have written 
thoughtfully on ethical and social matters; 
the non-scientists have an interest in and 
a familiarity with science, especially as it 
bears on ethics. These men would all qualify 
as “generalists” as well as experts, 

Finally, I wish to express my personal 
gratitude for your decision to bring these 
matters before the public. I have become 
increasingly concerned over the consequences 
of health research for human society. 
Although I am still fully engaged in labora- 
tory work, I have been studying these prob- 
lems, both alone and with my colleagues 
in several discussion groups. Although I 
have discovered many more questions than 
answers, I have begun to do some writing 
in the hope that others may be stimulated 
to grapple with these problems, I have en- 
closed a recent articles on transplants, the 
first of a series I am writing for the Post 
on ethical problems in modern biology and 
medicine. 

I would be very interested in meeting with 
you to discuss these matters further. 

Sincerely, 
LEON R. Kass, M.D., Ph. D. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICES, 
Cambridge, Mass., January 17, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 

Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for your letter, and once again I have 
to tell you that you're really right on the ball. 
We certainly do need the kind of commission 
that you suggest and let me say the following 
things about it: 

The health sciences like the engineering 
sciences and the “harder” physical sciences 
are now come to the point in their develop- 
ment as sciences verging on fundamental 
moral and philosophical and ethical issues 
of a very significant variety. Work in genetics 
and in surgical transplants now threaten to 
bring us face to face with the whole issue 
of exactly what the nature of life is and in 
fact, whose life takes precedence over whose, 
We are nearing the point where we can ac- 
tually create life and when we can have a 
decisive degree of control over what kind of 
person can be born—retarded, deformed, 
congenitally tainted in one way or another— 
and it seems to me that unless we come to 
grips with the larger implications of these 
kinds of discoveries, then we will be in se- 
rious trouble later. 

I would suggest that the commission deal 
with some of these issues—genetics, surgical 
and immunological or viral, as they relate 
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to life itself—and I would suggest that in its 
membership it contains the obvious spec- 
trum of scientists, but also some capable and 
hard-headed theologians, social scientists 
and philosophers. By no means should it end 
up as a purely scientific scrutiny. And of 
course, a few good lawyers would always 
help. 

Thanks again for your letter and good luck 
in a first-rate legislative suggestion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert COLES, M.D. 


LITCHFIELD CLINIC, 
Litchfield, Minn., January 17, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I recently read 
of your suggestion that a commission be es- 
tablished to study the questions, medical, 
legal, moral, and ethical that are bound to 
arise as a result of medical progress. I agree 
with you wholeheartedly. 

I have been a participant in the weekly 
surgical conferences at Hennepin General 
Hospital in Minneapolis for the last six years. 
Time and time again problems arise related 
to tissue transplantation, Under what 
circumstances can we in good conscience 
declare an individual dead? Do wo use an 
electroencephalogram, an electrocardiogram, 
or simple clinical signs to determine the ab- 
sence of life? How should the relatives of the 
potential donor be approached? When can 
the donor be put in a heart lung by-pass? 
I could go on indefinitely. The point is that 
confusion reigns even in a center where kid- 
ney transplants are frequent, Policies are 
established but on uncertain grounds. 

There is another related problem—that of 
communication between the medical pro- 
fession and the lay public. To take a recent 
example the publicity given to the heart 
transplant cases has not been judicious. De- 
spite disclaimers, in small print, the general 
public has been barraged with news releases 
and photographs, the whole tenor of which 
suggest that heart transplants are now feasi- 
ble. I would wager that in a community of 
any size numerous intelligent lay individuals 
with chronic heart disease would submit to 
transplantation. 

But I doubt very much whether a single 
doctor would have the operation. The medi- 
cal profession knows the problem is a long 
way from solution—but fails to communicate 
this message to the public, The enthusiasm 
of the investigators for their work, and a 
perfectly human desire for fame beget a very 
dangerous lack of perspective that needs 
tempering. 

I've written on this communication prob- 
lem in Medical Economics and I am enclos- 
ing tear sheets of this article. (You may 
remember that I am a contributing editor 
of Medical Economics. I met you when I 
testified before Senator Smathers Committee 
on Health Care For The Aged, the testimony 
prompted by an article on Medicare which 
I had written.) Victor Cohn responded to 
my article with a letter and a reprint of 
an address he had given which stated the 
case for the science writers. He made some 
good points and I’m enclosing a reprint of 
his article, 

With this lengthy preamble let me come 
to the point of my letter. I am enthusiastic 
about your proposal. As a member of the 
consulting surgical staff at the Hennepin 
General Hospital I am aware of many of the 
problems inherent in the new flelds of medi- 
cine; but as a practicing surgeon in a small 
community I am equally cognizant of the 
problems this progress creates for non aca- 
demic doctors and the lay public. 

I would like to contribute to the resolu- 
tion of these problems and I offer my serv- 
ices in any capacity you might deem useful, 

Sincerely, 
Wru1aM A. Noten, M.D. 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
Houston, Tex., January 20, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10, 1968, concerning 
your intention to propose the creation of a 
Commission on the Social and Ethical im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. 

I am in accord with your basic thesis that 
there is a need to be concerned with some 
of the social and ethical implications of cer- 
tain scientific and technologic developments 
in the health sciences. I am somewhat du- 
bious, however, of the usefulness of a Com- 
mission at this time in developing anything 
more than a definition of these complex is- 
sues. I should think that a study by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health or possibly by the 
National Academy of Science of the current 
state of knowledge in the health sciences on 
these matters would provide a more useful 
procedure. The results of such a study should 
give better information for evaluating the 
significance of the social and ethical implica- 
tions of some of these developments. 

In light of your interest in these matters, 
I am enclosing a copy of an editorial I have 
prepared which will soon be published in 
The Journal of Thoracic and Cardiovascular 
Surgery. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL E. De Bakery, M.D. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: AS you can see 
you are not the only one concerned. Contact 
me if I can be of any help. 

ROBERT S. GREEN, M.D. 
CLEVELAND CLINIC, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 14, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am much inter- 
ested in your views on the heart transplant 
problem, and I am enclosing an editorial 
which will shortly appear in MODERN MEDI- 
OINE, which I think may interest you, par- 
ticularly since MODERN MEDICINE is a 
product of your own community, Minne- 

apolis. 


Cordially yours, 
Irvine H. Pace, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., January 26,1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have read your 
proposal for the establishment of a National 
Commission on the Ethical and Social Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development, with great interest and with 
admiration for the clarity and comprehen- 
siveness of the statement. 

In response to your invitation for sugges- 
tions concerning the possible structure, areas 
of study and membership of the Commission, 
I might bring the following considerations to 
your attention. 

You might consider the advisability of 

changing the word “Health” to “Life” in the 
title of the Commission. Much of the current 
research which will bring about significant 
changes in the status of future man, and 
which will inevitably raise social, ethical and 
moral questions identical in many instances 
with those raised in your statement, cannot 
be referred to as research in the Health Sci- 
ences.” But these researches quite properly 
can be included under the more encompass- 
ing term “Life Sciences.” I have in mind two 
major areas of flourishing research enter- 
prises: Brain Research and Psychological Re- 
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search in training and education of the 
young—"Cognitive Psychology.” 

Brain research will, I believe, bring about 
changes in the development of normal brains 
and the “cognitive” research I refer to will 
lead to significant advances in the technology 
of early training and teaching and thus, to 
the “hot house” development of the mental 
and intellectual life of normal people. It 
might therefore be of value to broaden your 
Commission's objectives to examine not only 
those researches which are designed to heal 
but also those researches which are designed 
to employ and develop more efficiently what 
is now considered healthy and normal.“ 

In the light of this, I would urge that you 
consider the advisability of including, among 
the membership of the Commission and its 
staff, experimental cognitive“ psychologists 
as well as brain researchers. Among the for- 
mer, I can think of one very significant 
series of researches which (of course!) is 
being performed here in Berkeley. These are 
the studies under the guidance of Professor 
Richard S. Crutchfield, who is working on a 
method for developing creative and produc- 
tive thinking among young school children— 
a method and a goal which go far beyond the 
ordinary techniques and aspirations of tra- 
ditional Educational Psychology. I would, 
therefore, nominate Professor Crutchfield as 
a candidate for your Commission. Among 
the people working in brain research, I 
would recommend for your consideration 
Professor Murray E. Jarvik of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. In my opinion, 
both of these men are not only highly re- 
spected as research workers by their scien- 
tific colleagues, but are also men of great 
wisdom and of deep concern for those ethi- 
cal and moral issues which concern you too. 

It seems clear to me that the kind of 
Commission you envisage (or, rather my con- 
ception of what you envisage) will require 
a full-time technical staff of senior scien- 
tists, lawyers, sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists. I tend to take a dim view of the kind 
of report(s) which can be prepared by a 
staff of writers following a “conference” or 
even a series of 2-day conferences of im- 
pressive “name scientists.” The task you 
have outlined for your Commission cannot 
be done as a “moonlighting” job. It must be 
a serious approach by qualified people who 
are prepared to devote to it their full-time, 
full-thinking, and full-efforts. Of course, this 
technical staff will want to make use of an 
occasional “consultative conference”—and 
provisions should be made for that. But the 
major responsibility for the report should 
indeed be the major responsibility of the 
staff itself. 

Again, may I extend my thanks to you for 
your continued concern about these prob- 
lems, and may I assure you of my readiness 
to give you whatever help I can. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Davm KRECH, Professor. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1698. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I wish to applaud 
your concern about the ethical, moral and 
sociological implications of research ad- 
vances in the health sciences, I share your 
interest in these problems and welcome your 
move to establish a distinguished commis- 
sion to look into this matter and to report 
on it. 

I gain the impression that you are con- 
sidering the establishment of such a com- 
mission with the responsibility of reporting 
to the Congress, Although there have been 
a number of Presidential commissions deal- 
ing with important matters of public policy 
during the past few decades, I gain the im- 
pression that Congress has relied mainly on 
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its own witnesses, rather than on the estab- 
lishment of commissions such as the one 
you outline. 

Should such a commission be established, 
one would like to see it adequately sup- 
ported with secretarial staff and with funds, 
and comprised of distinguished members 
drawn from the lay public and from knowl- 
edgeable medical and social scientists. I 
think of Mr. John Gardner, soon to resign 
from the secretaryship of Health, Education 
and Welfare, of Mr. Ben Heineman, President 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
of Mr. Jerome Hardy of Life Magazine, and of 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy of the Ford Founda- 
tion, as lay persons of the stature and wisdom 
one would like to see on the commission. 

Amongst professional persons, I think of 
Professor Robert Morison of the Division 
of Biological Sciences, Cornell University; 
Professor Phillip Hauser of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Chicago; 
Professor and former Ambassador Edwin 
Reischauer of Harvard University; Professor 
Charles Townes, Nobel Laureate, Department 
of Physics, University of California Berkeley; 
Dr. George W. Beadle, Nobel Laureate and 
geneticist, President of the University of 
Chicago, but soon to retire; Dr. Robert Glaser, 
Vice President for Medical Affairs, Stanford 
University; Dr. Quigg Newton, President of 
the Commonwealth Fund, as persons who 
could contribute wisdom and knowledge to 
the work of such a commission. 

I am inclined to suggest that a commis- 
sion might be asked to examine the eco- 
nomic implications of health science re- 
search and development, as well as the 
social and ethical implications of these ac- 
tivities. The economic value of the ex- 
tension of the productive life of mankind, of 
the reduction of his days of illness, and of 
the increase of his health and strength dur- 
ing times free of illmess, are, of course, of 
profound sociological importance, but have 
received little study and should be con- 
sidered, I believe, by anyone who wishes to 
evaluate the costs of health science research 
and development. 

I might mention parenthetically, that my 
term as Dean of the School of Medicine at 
the University of Chicago expired about 
two years ago. The current Dean is Dr. Leon 
O. Jacobson, a distinguished hematologist. 
If you wish to ascertain his views as to the 
merits of creating a commission such as is 
mentioned in your letter of January 10th, 
it would be appropriate for you to write to 
him directly. 

With best wishes, and with appreciation 
for your concern over important problems 
effecting the people of our country, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. STANLEY BENNETT. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In view of this 
mornings press release regarding your inter- 
est raised as to certain world & ethical prob- 
lems associated with the much publicized 
heart transplant procedure you might find 
his reprint of interest. 

I can assure you that these questions are 
not clearly resolved in the thinking of my- 
self or my colleagues in the discipline of 


surgery. 

To proceed with the full knowledge that 
the rejection phenomena is far from being 
controlled cannot be discussed without 
question and concern. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. MACMAHON. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 
Baltimore, Må., January 23, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: May I commend 

you on your bold actions in taking positive 
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steps to define the ethical implications of 
organ transplantation. 

This boon to mankind must not suffer 
from rash overstatements, unfortunate over- 
activity, or regrettable inactivity. Mankind is 
capable at the present time to determine its 
present status for itself in this regard, and 
set workable rules by which its responsible 
members may be guided. 

Sincerely, 
Joun K, Frost, M.D, 
Head, Department of Cytopathology. 
UCLA SCHOOL oF MEDICINE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 16, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Your proposal to 
establish a federal commission to investigate 
the social implications of bio-medical ad- 
vances interests me very much. Some such 
approach is needed as a means of exploring 
this new area. Providing it does not become 
a vehicle for the imposition of special in- 
terests or frozen value Judgments, it could 
prove of critical importance. 

Enclosed are two leaflets concerning pro- 
grams dealing with this material which I 
have organized for public participation. 

At present I am working on a book en- 
titled The Human Agenda, which is an 
attempt to understand the evolution of man 
with specific attention directed to changing 
value systems as modalities of adaptation. 
Four chapters of a section entitled “The New 
Biology and the Future of Man” will appear 
in the February issue of the UCLA Law Re- 
view as a symposium to which Dr. Linus 
Pauling and several professors of law will 
contribute. When available I will send you a 
reprint. 

This weekend the Dean of Research at 
UCLA has organized a conference dealing 
mainly in advances in genetics which I am 
to address from the point of view of the 
impact of the new advances on human life. 

I will be very much interested to learn 
of your future activities in this area and 
will keep you informed of mine. 

Sincerely, 
RODERIC GorNeEy, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry. 


CASE WESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 11, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR; I would like to commend 
you on your recognition of the outstanding 
problem of morality surrounding the recent 
advances in clinical medicine, in particular 
those accompanying organ transplantation. 
As a neurosurgeon, I feel that our present 
responsibilities and concern are primarily 
for the patients from whom organs are re- 
moved since, as I am sure you are well aware, 
all of the hearts to date have been removed 
from patients who have had terminal brain 
disease. One of the great unsolved problems 
in this area is the definition of death from 
theological, medical and legal standpoints. 
I hope that through your good efforts, fruit- 
ful and profitable public discussion will re- 
sult and what is more important, I believe, 
that absolute legal safeguards must be drawn 
and enforced in these areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert J. WRrrx, M.D., Ph. D., 
Professor of Neurosurgery. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 1, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In acknowledgement of your let- 

ter to me of January 10, 1968 inviting my 
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reaction to your proposal for the creation of 
a Commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development I provide you with the following 
thoughts: 

(1) This task, as you have defined it, (and 
elaborated upon briefly in your enclosed 
statement) is, in my opinion, an impossible 
one. The breadth of this charge far surpasses 
any projection one could reasonably expect 
a Commission to complete even though this 
assembly might have access to abundant staff 
personnel as well as numerous wise and dedi- 
cated commission members who in turn 
would receive broad public and private fiscal 
and intellectual assistance in seeking to ac- 
complish the stipulated goals. The inevita- 
ble result would be the omission of sig- 
nificant (and retrospectively definable) loci 
of importance—or worse, 2 report permeated 
by soft spots of superficiality. 

(2) The alternatives, a carefully defined 
and this will be complicated enough—limited 
series of precise points (with assigned priori- 
ties) on which (after appropriate focus) 
thoughtfully derived position papers would 
be forthcoming—seems clearly preferable. 

(3) Above all such deliberations hopefully 
will hover a spirit committed to avoiding 
excessive regimentation, particularly at high 
governmental levels. For such an omnipresent 
censor will predictably suppress the natural 
growth and development of scientific inquiry. 

Yours very cordially and with apprecia- 
tion for the invitation you have extended 
to me. 

RICHARD L. Varco, M.D., 
Projessor of Surgery. 
MAYO FOUNDATION, 
Rochester, Minn., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Your interesting 
and significant letter of January 10, outlining 
your proposal for a Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development is received and has 
come to me for consideration and reply. I have 
made it the occasion for consultation with 
members of our medical staff involved in ad- 
ministration of our institution, and find a 
warm endorsement and interest in the ap- 
proach you are taking. The social, moral, eth- 
ical, legal and other aspects of the new 
advances in medicine and surgery are recog- 
nized here as transcending the purely medi- 
cal and scientific. Problems are now being 
confronted in which advanced medical prac- 
titioners needs, require and will welcome the 
support and aid of other disciplines. 

Members of the staff of Mayo Clinic have 
long been engaged in the newer developments 
in medicine and surgery giving rise to these 
social, moral and ethical problems, includ- 
ing organ transplantation. As evidence of 
this, we have recently taken steps to form 
within our department or surgery a special 
group possibly under the leadership of Dr. 
George Hallenbeck, to forward our research 
and practice in the organ transplant field. 
We already have reason to be proud of our 
position in the field of intracardiac surgery 
and kidney dialysis. Moreover, our legal de- 
partment has already had a broad experience 
in confronting such problems as informed 
consent, safeguarding investigations involv- 
ing human subjects, redefinitions of death, 
and allied matters. 

Since your proposal of a multidisciplinary 
official commission seems soundly based as 
preliminarily outlined, we desire to be of any 
possible help. We would welcome consulta- 
tion with you at any time you might be in 
Minnesota and could spend a part of a day 
in Rochester. We wonder whether you may 
already be acquainted with Judge Warren E. 
Burger of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. Judge 
Burger is well known to us, being a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Mayo Foundation. 
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Judge Burger has a lively interest in all mat- 
ters which affect the law and medicine 
jointly, has lectured and participated in 
symposia on certain of the problems your 
proposed Commission will be called upon to 
consider. We suggest you confer with him if 
you have not already done so, since his ad- 
vice and counsel would be most valuable at 
any stage, not excluding the possibility, as- 
suming his present position would be no 
barrier, that he might become a distin- 
guished member of the proposed Commission. 

Please keep us advised as your proposal 
receives further consideration and let us 
know the areas in which we may be helpful. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. S. SCHUSTER. 
CAROL STREAM, ILL., 
January 11, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have just read 
of your idea to create a federal commission 
to study the ethical considerations arising 
out of the newly developed heart transplants. 
I do hope you will soon realize there is no 
need for such a federal commission. This 
problem, and many others like it, have al- 
ready been under serious consideration by 
responsible persons. Just last April, in your 
home state a Conference on Medicine and 
Theology was held at the Mayo Clinic. It was 
sponsored by the Methodist Church, and I 
was able to attend as a participant. Numer- 
ous other conferences have been held on local 
and state levels by concerned persons, 

Heart transplants have not raised such 
questions as, “What is life and what is 
death?” These are old questions and have 
long been the concern of Christian physi- 
cians. I sincerely believe organized medicine 
and religion are approaching these problems 
satisfactorily. A government commission 
would be wasteful of taxpayers’ money, and 
is most unlikely to produce anything new. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert W. MATTHIES, M.D. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 

Rochester, N.Y., January 18, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for sending me the 
outline of reasons for creating a Commission 
on Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development. Without 
doubt there is an extraordinary need for 
careful consideration of the implications that 
modern health science has created, and I 
would certainly support the efforts of some 
group to establish some principles and ini- 
tiate an open discussion of the issues among 
the public and the professions. 

I am not sure precisely what the best 
method to achieve this end is, and I am sure 
that you know better. However, there already 
are a variety of groups engaged in such 
efforts, albeit on bits and pieces of the total; 
and it would be important for any new Com- 
mission established to tap into these various 
groups. For instance, in the Association of 
Medical School Pediatric Department Chair- 
men there is a committee on ethical impli- 
cations of clinical investigation in children 
under the leadership of Dr. Irving Schulman, 
Professor and Chairman of Pediatrics at the 
University of Illinois. There are also several 
groups, including the new one under Dr. 
Walsh McDermott in the National Science 
Foundation, to set goals for health services 
in this country. I am not suggesting that 
these groups are doing the job that you and 
I both feel needs to be done. I am merely 
indicating that it would be most important 
for any new group to integrate all of the 
existing groups who are working on the same 
or closely allied issues. 
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There is also a need, I believe, for a vigor- 
ous promotion of discussion at all levels 
about these issues. I doubt very much if 
a single report at the administrative level 
will have much impact. It will only be if all 
physicians and laymen become actively en- 
gaged in such thinking and discussion that 
solutions which now appear very unclear can 
be resolved. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT J. Haccerty, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
London, England, January 26, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MONDALE: Your letter of De- 
cember 28th, addressed to me at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and your letter 
of January 10th, addressed to me at Harvard 
Medical School, have just reached me here 
in London where I am on a year’s study leave. 

The issues which you pose in your state- 
ment certainly demand immediate attention. 
Iam not certain that a National Commission 
is the best way to solve them, or even to 
attack them, but I am at a loss to think of 
any body which would be better at it. Such 
programs as the Harvard University Program 
on Technology and Society have explored 
these issues in depth, but may be too limited 
in scope and in representation to be effective 
on the national level. On the other hand, 
once these issues leave the ivory tower to 
enter a national arena, there are bound to 
be problems of publicity, competition for rep- 
resentation, and superficialty. 

While I can give little advice on the struc- 
ture and membership of a National Commis- 
sion, I have done a little thinking and writ- 
ing on some of the substantive issues in- 
volved. Probably the most relevant is a paper 
on “New Technologies and the Practice of 
Medicine” which I prepared for the Harvard 
Program on Technology and Society last year. 
If it would be of interest to you I will gladly 
send you a copy. As my paper makes clear, 
and as your statement indeed implies, the 
mandate of any Commission on the Ethical 
and Social Implications of Health Sicence 
Research and Development must be a broad 
one: it must include a consideration of not 
only the comsequences of the current issue 
of organ transplantation, but also of a large 
number of medical advances already accom- 
plished and of many which will be with us in 
the immediate future. And in considering 
the consequences of such advances it should 
not limit itself to the ones detailed in your 
statement but should study the whole gamut 
of potential economic, political, social, phy- 
chological, and ethical effects. 

I hope this has been of some help to you. 
If you wish I will send you a copy of my paper 
and I will gladly comment on, or participate 
in the development of, concrete proposals 
in this feld. 

Victor W. Sipe, M.D. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Palo Alto, Calif., January 16, 1968. 
* * * s s 


Besides what I wrote in the column, I 
might add just a few statements of further 
comment in response to the Senator’s re- 
quest for these. In his statement there is an 
implied suggestion about “whose genes shall 
be altered, and for what purposes” that may 
help to lend credence to the vague horror 
that biochemists are going to change the 
bodies of existing people. These kinds of 
apprehensions have been rather widely kin- 
dled with the publicity given to Kornberg’s 
most recent accomplishments, and they are, 
to say the least, most unfortunate. This 
phrase leaves the impression that the genes 
of existing people are vulnerable to attack 
or alteration by a biochemist, and this is not 
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one of the technical prospects whose cred- 
ibility is enough to warrant spending much 
time on it. In my recent columns in the 
Washington Post I have attempted to outline 
some of the actual possibilities of genetic 
intervention, and we might conceivably add 
to this the opportunity to by-pass the haz- 
ards of genetic recombination through the 
technique of nuclear transplantation. This 
could lead to the propagation of offspring 
who more closely resembled the chosen par- 
ent, rather than being a combination of the 
characters inherited from each of the two 
parents, as pertains to sexual reproduction. 
There is no doubt that these prospects de- 
serve careful and thoughtful consideration, 
but I believe the issues are no more profound 
than those that are involved in the guidance 
of the child’s mind through the process of 
education and the changing of people’s 
minds through the use of mass media. I do 
believe, then, that the whole tone of the 
Senator’s statement overdramatizes the bio- 
logical situation when it deserves to be 
treated on a par with the existing aspects of 
child rearing and the socialization if indi- 
viduals of the following generation. To carry 
this line of argument further, I would pro- 
pose that if there were to be a national com- 
mission on ethical and social implications, 
it would not be painting a fair picture unless 
it also dealt with these matters of educa- 
tional intervention in the emotional devel- 
opment and social attitudes of the develop- 
ing citizen. 

In sum, I think there might be an un- 
fortunate misplaced emphasis on the more 
lurid speculations about the use of genetic 
biochemistry, when we in fact do have many 
very immediate problems on the scope of 
medicine and other interventions in the 
quality of human life. The simple question 
of the prolongation of life past productive 
middle age is one with so many ramifications 
that by itself it would fully warrant the exer- 
cise of the talents of the kind of commission 
that the Senator had in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSHUA LEDERBERG, 
Professor of Genetics. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., February 14, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MONDALE: Thank you for your 
expression of concern about the ethical and 
moral questions raised by scientific break- 
throughs, particularly in the biological sci- 
ences. Your intention to introduce a bill to 
create a Commission on the Ethical and So- 
cial Implications of Health Science Research 
and Development was a reassuring and very 
pleasant surprise. As you know, this is an 
area which has received too little public or 
private attention. It deserves very careful 
consideration and much discussion. 

As scientists we have been increasingly 
aware of our moral obligation not only to 
seek the truth but also to communicate the 
philosophical implications of discoveries to 
mankind. At a time when the advance of 
basic knowledge and technology is so rapid, 
we still are faced with the rather slow prog- 
ress in achieving a humanistic, sophisticated 
approach to life. To encourage more dialog 
on the effect of scientific discovery on hu- 
manity, we are attempting to organize a 
course outline that will consider this subject 
as it relates to contemporary life. There are 
several specific areas of concern. One is the 
development of insight for future decision 
making by an analysis of the consequences 
of applied science. Another is the implica- 
tions of the increasingly sophisticated tech- 
niques of molecular biology for mankind. A 
third is the establishment of a rational and 
philosophical framework defining who should 
make the decisions and what criteria should 
be used in their formation. 
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We would appreciate receiving from you 
any information, ideas, and/or comments 
which will assist us. Of particular interest 
is information on your bill, its subsequent 
development and reaction from various seg- 
ments of the community. If we can be of any 
assistance to your program, please contact 
us. 
Thank you again for your interest and 
concern. 

Cordially yours, 
THomas W. SEALE, 
Graduate Student, 
Department of Genetics. 
JOHN L. ARMSTRONG, 
Department of Microbiology, 
Graduate Student. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Febuary 16, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frrrz: I am responding to your letter 
about the Ethics problem. In this connec- 
tion I think you will be interested in the 
enclosed statement which, with the help of 
Professor Louis Lasagna of the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School and Dr, Roy E. Ritts 
who was Director of the AMA Educational 
‘and Research Foundation’s Institute for 
Biomedical Research, I drew up for the 
Federation of American Scientists. At a 
recent meeting of Council of the FAS this 
report, with the first three recommendations, 
was approved. 

As you can see from this statement I am 
very much interested in the whole matter, 
but I really believe that it is fairly well 
under control. The NIH has already put out 
requirements that the kind of disinterested 
peer-judgment our FAS paper refers to, be 
brought into decision-making about the 
propriety of the use of human subjects for 
particular purposes. The most important 
protection that the public has against im- 
proper treatment by physicians is really the 
force of peer-disapproval. Fea: of malprac- 
tice suits, loss of licensure for great im- 
proprieties etc., are not the factors that 
cause physicians to behave correctly. 

I should have said that the first interest 
of a great preponderance of doctors is ac- 
tually the welfare of their patients. For a 
few who might not be so solicitious, the 
fear of loss of respect by their colleagues is 
strong motivation to behave ethically. 

Dr. Owen Wangensteen has told me about 
his concern over the possibility that too 
much emphasis on this problem might lead 
to types of control which would greatly 
harm the public welfare. I myself would 
see great danger in placing control of ethics 
in a government agency. 

I wonder whether we might not arrange 
for a meeting between yourself and half a 
dozen persons doing research using human 
subjects, when you are next going to be in 
the Twin Cities with a little free time. I 
am sure that Dr. Wangensteen would like 
to talk with you and I that if you 
agree to the idea you work out a date with 
him, 


Sincerely yours, 
MAURICE B. VISSCHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 29, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frirz: I have just received a copy of 
the Congressional Record of February 8, 1968, 
in which you introduced your resolution for 
the establishment of a commission concern- 
ing the moral and ethical problems con- 
cerned with the transplantation of human 
organs. I want to congratulate you on your 
leadership in this particular area of scientific 
endeavor. We certainly need some guidelines 
to help the cause along. 
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I was particularly interested in the remarks 
of Rabbi Raskas of St. Paul. He is a good 
thinker and a solid citizen and he usually 
comes up with some very good ideas. 

Hoping to see you before too long and with 
kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. BERNSTEIN, M.D. 
Clinical Professor, Division of Proctology. 
THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA, 
New York, January 25, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I read with a great deal of 
interest your statement with regard to the 
moral issues raised by some of the recent 
transplant procedures. The time has surely 
come for a consideration of these issues 
which are by no means simple. To what ex- 
tent the physician or even the family of a 
sick person may be entitled to endanger his 
life more seriously than his condition may 
necessitate, and who is to make decisions in 
such matters require a great deal of explora- 
tion. If the committee you have in mind can 
contribute to the illumination of this prob- 
lem, that will certainly be very useful indeed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LOUVIS FINKELSTEIN. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY, 
Medford, Mass., January 17, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10, 1968 concerning 
the establishment of a National Commission 
on the Ethical and Social Implications of 
Health, Science Research and Development. 

There is no question but what the recent 
developments in the field of biology and 
medicine, as well as discoveries yet to be 
made, will have a terrific impact upon man’s 
thoughts and beliefs concerning his relation- 
ship with his universe and his fellow man. 

In the years which lie immediately ahead 
studies in the humanities, philosophy, soci- 
ology, psychology, etc. must keep pace with 
technological advance in the sciences, With 
awareness of the difficulties involved it is 
imperative that religion be included in any 
study of man and his place in the universe. 
To neglect this area would result only in 
chaos in man's approach to vital questions 
related to moral, ethical and social issues, 

Your proposal to establish a National 
Commission on the Ethical and Social Im- 
plications of Health Research and Develop- 
ment deserves the support of every person in 
our country. I only hope that, by whatever 
name it is called, a religious dimension may 
be included in the studies made by the 
Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN B. HERSEY, 
Dean. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Mass., January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I am delighted to 
hear that you are proposing the creation of a 
Commission on the Social and Ethical Impli- 
cations of Health Sclence Research and De- 
velopment. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which new 
frontiers are being reached and transcended 
in experimental research in the sciences of 
health and human care is such as to create 
considerable consternation and confusion 
unless the ethical and mora] foundations of 
the choices involved are made clear and find 
their approbation in careful judgment of ex- 
perts as well as of the general public. 
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Within the Faculty of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School we already are working on several 
areas of public concern, namely, abortion, 
population studies, technology and society, 
atomic disaster, and others. I would hope 
that the most careful study will be given to 
areas that confront us now with extremely 
subtle and difficult issues. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 

Cambridge, Mass., January 29, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I received your 
letter about your decision to seek the crea- 
tion of a commission on the social and ethi- 
eal implications of health science research 
and development during the same week that 
I was preparing for a CBS network television 
program on the same problem. The receipt of 
your letter plus the study I undertook to pre- 
pare for that program have combined to con- 
vince me that this is an issue which will 
require much more attention in the future. 
You are to be commended for seeking the 
establishment of such a commission, espe- 
cially since you make very clear that you are 
not intending to interfere or slow down 
health research, but merely deal creatively 
with the social and ethical implications 
which will be forced upon us. We certainly 
need to deal with these issues on as wise a 
basis as possible, and a federal commission 
seems to be the appropriate place to begin. 

I think you are on the right track, and I 
assure you that I will give you all the help 
and support I can in your effort to organize 
this commission. 

Sincerely, 
Harvey G. Cox, 

Associate Professor of Church and Society. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: It is a wonderful 
thing that you are planning in the proposal 
for the creation of a Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Sciences and Research Development, 

We in the field of theological education 
maintain courses in “Medicine and Religion” 
and in “Ethics and Health Science.” I am 
confident that any one of our theological 
seminaries in the United States will be happy 
to recommend its professor in the field of 
Social Ethics to serve on such a commission. 
Beginning right here in Washington, there 
is Dr. Harold DeWolf of Wesley Theological 
Seminary; Father Charles Curran of Catholic 
University; Dr. J. Deotis Roberts of the How- 
ard University School of Religion; and Pro- 
fessor Albert T. Mollegen of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria. 

I have no particular recommendation con- 
cerning the structure other than that which 
has been proposed in your own outline. 

Let me express appreciation for your let- 
ter to us here at the Howard University 
School of Religion. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL L. GANDY, 
Dean. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
Boston, Mass., February 8, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am responding 
to your letter of January 10th in which you 
solicit reactions to the proposal for the crea- 
tion of a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development. 

I have taken the liberty of discussing this 
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briefly with some members of the Social 
Ethics Department in Boston University 
School of Theology. One of these members is 
frank to say that he does not favor the es- 
tablishment of a Commission as outlined. 
His alternative suggestion is as follows: 

“I would like to see grants of monies to 
the schools in medical centers such as Bos- 
ton, Houston, Chicago, and Minneapolis for 
interdisciplinary research in the areas of 
concern, The primary disciplines would be 
law, medicine, and theology. The research 
and training would include students in these 
schools as well as scholars. It is my convic- 
tion that ethical guidelines can not be es- 
tablished nationally by the labors of any 
Commission. They will be developed when 
the men practicing the art are educated in 
such fashion as to be made sensitive to the 
ethical dimensions of their creative labor.” 

My personal judgment is that there would 
be value in having a Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development and I 
would propose that there be subsections of 
the organization in the following areas of 
emphasis: 

I. Section on Basic Research on Nature 
and Production and its Implications for 
Ethics, Philosophy, and Theology. 

II. Section on the Modification of the Hu- 
man Species through Scientific Intervention. 

III. Section on the Initiation, Prolonga- 
tion and Termination of Human Life. 

IV. Section on the Control of Fertility in 
Relation to Social Policy. 

V. Section on Ethics and Experimentation 
in Relation to Basic Research and Applied 
Medical Practice. 

VI. Section on Health Science Research 
and Development in Relation to Higher Edu- 
cation as a whole. 

VII. Section on Ecological Issues. 

Membership on this Commission should be 
drawn from all of the participating disci- 
plines. In the religious discipline I would 
advise that the persons be drawn from the 
field of Christian Social Ethics and that per- 
sons be sought who have had experience in 
teaching and guiding research in Christian 
Social Ethics as an interdisciplinary sub- 
ject. This means that they should be persons 
who are fully acquainted with the method- 
ology of the Behavioral Sciences, philosophi- 
cal ethics, and theological ethics. If they 
have participated in joint seminars with 
people in medical ethics or legal-medical 
ethics, these would be additional assets. It 
would be advisable to select persons with 
the above qualifications broadly from the 
three major religious traditions that make 
up our pluralistic society. It would be de- 
sirable to have persons who are not only 
acquainted with the dilemmas of personal 
ethics involved in the professions concerned 
but persons who have a concern for social 
policy, institutions, and structures. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER G. MUELDER, 
Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., January 26, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator MONDALE: Thank you for 
your inquiry concerning the possibility of 
the creation of a Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development, I think this is an 
excellent suggestion, and I sincerely hope you 
will find the necessary support to establish 
such a commission. It is my judgment that 
such a commission is definitely needed. 

I think it exceedingly important that you 
have made clear that your purpose is not to 
interfere with research but rather to explore 
the moral ethical implications of such re- 
search and to help in formulating ethical 
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guidelines for the application of research. On 
the whole, scientists have not been concerned 
with the application of the research in which 
they engage. However, a democratic nation 
dedicated to the concepts of human dignity 
and freedom ought to be deeply concerned 
about such application. The question is how 
such a nation can so order its life that the 
application of the sweeping consequences of 
modern scientific research can be sued to sus- 
tain and enhance the dignity of man and not 
to undercut it. In my judgment the most 
dangerous possibility is simply to leave all 
of these things to chance. Before determina- 
tion is made of the application of such re- 
search there ought to be wide ranging and 
serious public discussion of the issues in or- 
der that a genuine moral consensus can be 
achieved and sustained in our democratic 
society. 

Would you permit me an additional ten 
days or two weeks to think through some of 
the implications of such a commission? I 
should like to make suggestions concerning 
its structure, some possible points that it 
ought to study, and further to suggest spe- 
cific names for possible membership on the 
commission. I should like to consult with 
several of my colleagues in the University 
concerning these matters. I think it is one 
of the most important issues to come before 
our society. Freedom of research is to be 
maintained, but society must determine its 
context and its application. The intricate 
question of the interrelationship of basic re- 
search and its application must be handled 
in a very delicate, yet precise way. I think 
that will be the primary task of the com- 
mittee. 

Thank you very much for your inquiry in 
this matter, I am grateful that you called it 
to my attention. I will be writing you within 
the next ten days to two weeks. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERALD C. BRAUER, 
Dean. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
Durham, N.C., January 26, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am grateful for 
your letter and your statement dealing with 
the emerging problem of the social and ethni- 
cal implications implied in the current 
advance of medical technology. I can without 
hesitancy subscribe to the judgment that 
socially responsible thinking must be done 
and done quickly in this area of our develop- 
ing culture. 

Here at Duke University by virtue of a 
close relationship between the Divinity 
School faculty and that of the Medical 
School and Medical Center there has al- 
ready been a succession of conferences be- 
tween theologians, esthicists, and medical re- 
search scientists on this very pressing sub- 
ject. One member of our faculty in particu- 
lar is taking leadership in this respect, 
namely, Dr. Harmon L. Smith, who is pro- 
posing a sabbatical leave for next year to 
pursue intensive studies in this fleld and 
with the blessing and support of the medical 
faculty as well as our own. 

I have consulted Dr. Smith on the bearing 
and substance of your statement and letter 
and find him joining me in approbation for 
the proposal which you are making for the 
establishment of a Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development. 

We have another example of the way in 
which technology is outstripping our ethi- 
cal and social consciousness for any presid- 
ing consensus on a normative ethical stand- 
point sufficiently representative of our philo- 
sophical and religious tradition to provide 
social guidance urgently needed. 

It may be, therefore, that the govern- 
ment is best circumstanced to mediate the 
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issues and the traditions which naturally 
would have to be represented in arriving at 
the needed consensus. It may be that the im- 
petus which you are giving the matter will 
be taken up, or perhaps has been, by the 
National Council of Churches and related 
bodies. In any case, I would think that the 
government is morally bound to give leader- 
ship, though I would hope by way of utiliz- 
ing, and I believe indispensably, representa- 
tive and authoritative opinion deriving from 
component religious traditions of our cul- 
ture. 
I wish you well in the advancement of 
this undertaking. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, 
Dean. 
THE Sr. PAUL SEMINARY, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 2, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am replying to 
your letter of January 10 regarding the pro- 
posed Commission on the Social and Ethical 
Implications of Health Science Research and 
Development. 

This proposal corresponds to a real need 
in our time. The ethical implications of medi- 
cal and scientific developments have been a 
source of concern to moral theologians for 
many years. The discourses of Pope Pius XII 
(1939-1958) to physicians make up a volume 
of more than 700 pages and cover almost 
every conceivable medical-moral issue raised 
in those years. The accelerated pace of cur- 
rent discoveries and techniques makes it im- 
perative that the attendant ethical questions 
be treated with like concern and be given im- 
mediate and serious consideration. 

With regard to the structure of the pro- 
posed Commission, it seems right that it 
should be broadly representative, both with 
regard to the various disciplines concerned 
and with regard to various geographical areas 
of the United States. The general member- 
ship might elect an executive committee and 
form various special committees to study in- 
dividual questions. These special committees 
might report to the entire Commission for 
broader discussion, evaluation, and recom- 
mendation of action. 

It is important that such a commission co- 
ordinate its activities with other bodies which 
share similar concerns, for example, the Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee of the American 
Medical Association or the Committee on 
Medicine and Religion of the Minnesota Med- 
ical Association. 

I would envision the Commission more as 
an arena for discussion and for gathering 
and disseminating pertinent information, 
rather than as an agency for recommending 
definite legislation or for developing nation- 
wide programs, If it is a Commission on 
Ethics, it would seem best for it to achieve 
its goals by education and persuasion. 

With regard to areas of study, the follow- 
ing might be considered: 

The ethics of expending huge sums of 
money on highly technical research or tech- 
niques (such as heart transplants) while 
neglecting much simpler methods of pre- 
vention (such as diagnosic centers) or much 
simpler means of alleviating suffering (such 
as providing milk for protein-deficient South 
African Blacks). 

A practical determination of the beginning 
of human life. 

A practical determination of the time of 
death. 

The implications of prolonging human life. 

The alteration of the genetic make-up of 
human beings, 

Procedures for the donation and reception 
of vital organs. 

The implications of sexual alteration. 

The implications of experimentation on 
human subjects, especially indigents with 
terminal illnesses, 
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The implications of bringing human life 
into being outside of a human context (so- 
called test tube babies). 

The following might be considered for pos- 
sible membership on the committee: 

Rev. James Gustafson, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Department of Religious Studies, Yale Di- 
vinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., Noted sociolo- 
gist, author, and lecturer. 

Alex Barno, M.D., St. Louis Park, Minne- 
sota, Obstetrician and Gynecologist, Mem- 
ber of the Commission for the Minnesota 
Maternal Morality Study, St. Louis Park 
Medical Center, 4959 Excelsior Blvd., St. 
Louis Park, Minnesota. 

Irving Bernstein, M.D., Psychiatrist, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 

Rev. William C. Hunt, S.T.D., Professor 
of Theology. The Saint Paul Seminary, 
2260 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

I hope that these observations and sug- 
gestions will be of some assistance to you in 
formulating your plans. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis J. McCartuy, Rector. 
Har SINAI CONGREGATION, 
Baltimore, Md., January 10, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I was delighted to 
read the news that you are recommending 
the appointment of a commission to deal 
with the ethical problems involved in heart 
transplantation and other similar matters. 

In this connection I would like to bring to 
your attention a publication by the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1967. It is called “The 
Proceedings of a Conference on the Use of 
Human Subjects in Safety Evaluation of 
Food Chemicals.” I took part in this sym- 
posium and delivered a paper on “The Ethi- 
cal Insights Of Religion.” While the situa- 
tions are not identical it seems to me that 
there is some relationship between the dis- 
cussions held last year as recorded in this 
publication and the problems that you want 
our government to face. 

I wish you success in this important 
venture. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM SHUSTERMAN, 
Rabbi. 
THE AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION, 
New York, N.Y., January 15, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In reading James 
Reston’s column of the Times on Friday, 
January 12, 1968, I find that you are propos- 
ing a panel of people to examine the legal and 
ethical problems involved in organ trans- 
plants; specifically having to do with the re- 
cently announced heart cases. I did want 
you to know how supportive I am for this 
venture of yours and also wanted to offer any 
help that I or members of the Ethical Move- 
ment might be able to give. 

In any case, I do wish you luck in this 
endeavor. Please be assured of our support. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD B. RADEST, 
Executive Director. 
BETHEL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 31, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I was most grate- 
ful to receive your letter and your statement 
on the social and ethical implications in- 
volved in the recent advances in medical 
science, particularly as related to heart trans- 
plants. 

I encourage you in that which you are 
doing, though I would not personally be pre- 
pared to make a statement concerning the 
ethical implications involved. Naturally I 
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have discussed this in informal ways with 
colleagues of mine, and as you know, differ- 
ing opinions arise out of such interaction. 

I would wholeheartedly support your pro- 
posal in order that more adequate study 
might be made of the implications involved. 
Thank you for your good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON G. JOHNSON, 
Vice President and Dean. 


MINNESOTA CONFERENCE OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH, 
Duluth, Minn., January 15, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing to 
thank you for recent good work in sponsor- 
ing legislation but particularly for your sug- 
gestions concerning expert opinion on the 
moral questions involved in tissue trans- 
plants. We are proud of you for courageous 
witness to the relation between current ac- 
tions and future consequences. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES R, SWEET. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Word comes 
to me that you have proposed the creation of 
@ government commission to consider the 
ethical and social implications of medical 
breakthroughs. This is good thinking and in- 
splred planning. Only this week, I am par- 
ticipating in a panel discussion with a doc- 
tor and a lawyer on ethical problems in the 
technological advances in the treatment of 
heart diseases. 

I am writing now because I would like to 
suggest that Dr. Winfield S. Haycock, our 
senior minister at the First Methodist 
Church, Rochester, would be a valuable mem- 
ber of the government commission, if you 
thought it wise to appoint him when the 
commission has been authorized. 

I continue to hear most encouraging re- 
ports of your forthright and resourceful 
leadership. You are doing a great job for all 
of us. 


Sincerely, 
T. Orro Natt. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL oF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE 
U.S.A., 


New York, N.Y., January 15, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I noted with in- 
terest the reports in the newspapers of Jan- 
uary 10 of your call for a commission to 
study the ethical and human issues created 
by the several heart transplant operations of 
recent weeks and the clear indication that 
heart transplantation is rapidly becoming a 
viable surgical practice, 

The National Council of Churches has a 
deep concern in this and related ethical issues 
arising from advancing medical technology. 
This subject was one of several which re- 
ceived considerable attention in the course 
of a recently ccmpleted project on Human 
Values in a Society of Advancing Technology 
sponsored by our Committee on the Church 
and Economic Life, Our interest in the sub- 
ject continues. 

The purpose of this letter is to encourage 
you to pursue your announced intention to 
seek Congressional approval of a commission 
on this subject and to offer you our full 
cooperation in such an effort. 

For your information I enclose a copy of 
a paper prepared for one phase of our project 
on Human Values and Technology men- 
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tioned above, which touches directly on the 
area of your concern. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. H. EDWIN Espy. 
LUTHER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

St. Paul, Minn., January 18, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Monpate: I appreciated getting 
your letter of January 10 and applaud you 
in your effort to establish a national Com- 
mission on Ethical and Social Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development., It 
is highly important for all citizens concerned 
with moral and spiritual values to know the 
scope of the scientific developments and to 
anticipate the ethical judgments that our so- 
ciety will have to make. 

May I say also that I appreciate the high 
level of service which ycu are giving our 
state as a member of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN N. ROGNESs, 
President. 
NORTHWESTERN LUTHERAN, 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 23, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10, and your statement 
enclosed, concerning a proposed Commission 
on the Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development. 

I personally believe that such a Commis- 
sion should include in its membership repre- 
sentatives of the Health Sciences who would 
be designated and recommended to the Con- 
gress by the American Medical Association. 

I personally have taken a special interest in 
this field of the ethics of medicine for a num- 
ber of years, and have consistently found the 
AMA to be highly knowledgeable of course, 
but acutely conscious ethically of the im- 
plications of advances in medical sciences, 

Theologians of recognized denominational 
standing should also be included and I trust 
they would be representative of the full theo- 
logical spectrum. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
C. H. ZEILER. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Detroit Lakes, Minn., January 26, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Thanks for your 
last letter. This letter deals with several 
matters. 

First: I quite agree with you that there 
needs to be developed some ethics about the 
matter of organ lants. I think, how- 
ever, that it should not be a legislative mat- 
ter. I think some of our 1 philosophers, 
theologians, medical men, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, etc. ought to be gathered to dis- 
cuss the ethics of the matter. There are so 
many unknowns at present, and not even 
death can be accurately defined. 


Sincerely yours, 
Emerson W. HARRIS. 


A NEW APPROACH 


(By Rabbi Bernard S. Raskas, Temple of 
Aaron, St. Paul, Minn., January 5, 1968) 
The following is my sermon text this eve- 
ning. I mean to take it both literally and 
figuratively. It is to be found in the llth 
chapter, verse 19, of the Book of Ezekiel 
which depicts God as saying: “And I will give 
to you a different heart and a new spirit will 
I place in you.” In light of the recent heart 
transplants that took place over the past 
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month, this biblical sentence leaps well over 
2500 years in an instant and assumes imme- 
diate relevance. It reads as if it were a cur. 
rent headline: “And I will give to you a dif- 
ferent heart and a new spirit will I place 
in you.” 

Since we have established a connection be- 
tween contemporary science and ancient 
religion, it is now the proper place of reli- 
gious institutions such as the synagogue to 
give these events their most earnest and 
serious thought. Therefore, this evening I 
would like to take a few moments and 
briefly touch upon what I think are the most 
significant theological implications of these 
momentous feats of surgery. 

I would like to begin by pointing out that 
the present survivor of the most recent heart 
transplant, Dr. Philip Blaiberg, has im- 
planted within him the heart of a man, Clive 
Haupt, who is a mulatto. A mulatto by defi- 
nition is someone who is of mixed breed and 
is the first generation offspring of a pure 
Negro and a White. Now, ponder this for a 
moment. In the country of South Africa, 
which practices strict segregation of the 
races, the major organ of a Negro has been 
placed into the body of a White man. More- 
over, the political leaders of South Africa 
have fully approved of it and, in point of 
fact, are very proud of it. A minister of one 
of South Africa’s three Dutch Reformed 
churches which supports the government’s 
race segregation policies said: “I have no 
objection to this operation and I think it is 
a wonderful feat of surgery.” 

Now, I would like to make some interesting 
observations. 

Is it all right to have the heart of a Negro 
inside you, beating for you, giving you life, 
but not all right to have him live next door? 

In other instances, we were informed that 
the kidneys of Negroes were placed inside 
White children to enable them to survive. 
Well, now, is it perfectly permissible to use 
the kidneys of Negroes for one’s welfare but 
then to deny them the rights of employment, 
the opportunity to better their minds through 
education and to reject their right for the 
pursuit of happiness? 

This feat of surgery coming precisely in 
one of the most segregated countries of the 
world now confronts the conscience of man 
with a momentous choice, The absurdity of 
main that some races are inferior is 
plain for the whole world to see. In the 
studies of the tissues of the Caucasian and 
the Mulatto, it was found that they are al- 
most completely identical. If we are so much 
alike how dare we say to someone else: You 
do not have the same rights that I do as a 
human being. 

But, I hasten to add that the problem is 
not only South African but also North Amer- 
ican and, in fact, the whole world. For more 
than it realizes, sclence may have brought 
to the fore a divine subtlety. It is so subtle 
that only time will reveal that it is for us in 
wake of transplanting a new heart to also 
acquire a new spirit of authentic religious 
equality in dealing with all of God's chil- 
dren. ... 

... I think we should also understand 
that it is not all as simple as it sounds. This 
magnificent feat of surgery has brought in 
its wake enormous questions about life and 
death that religious leaders of all denomina- 
tions would do well to ponder. As a matter 
of fact, after the first successful heart trans- 
plant, I immediately wrote to my Seminary 
asking for a convocation of an extraordinary 
conference to begin the process of religious 
thought on these new dilemmas. 

Let me list just a few of the questions that 
now arise. 

Precisely when does death occur? When the 
heartbeat stops, when the brain waves cease 
or when cell growth is reversed? We have had 
instances where hearts have stopped and 
people have been declared legally dead and 
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afterwards the heart has been activated 


If an individual has a transplant of a 
major organ, possibly even a brain, is the 
resulting survivor one person or two persons? 

It has been estimated that 500,000 adults 
in the United States die each year of coronary 
disease; but only a few thousand hearts will 
be available for transplanting. Who should 
choose who has priority on the limited hearts 
available for transplants? Should it be a 
Ph.D. or a parent? Is the choice between a 
neurotic or a normal person? And, then, who 
is to determine who is neurotic and who is 
normal? 

In our first blush of enthusiasm we have 
overlooked some more obvious questions. 

Is it right to take an organ from one sex 
and use it in another sex? 

May one take an organ from a person of 
one religious denomination and use it ina 
person of another religious denomination? 

After a person is declared legally dead, may 
an organ be taken without that person’s per- 
mission since he is no longer living and, 
therefore, presumably not a person but a 
mass of tissues? 

Do not rush to answer these questions £0 
fast for they imply basic decisions to be 
made about the human race. They raise the 
ultimate question of existence. 

Now rather than finding these dilemmas 
disturbing, I welcome them with my whole 
heart. Perhaps if mankind now sets its best 
brains to thinking about these things, then 
may it not be just possible that as a by- 
product we might find the solution to wars, 
poverty and prejudice, If we focus our en- 
tire thoughts on the highest reaches of man, 
may we not find that we all must cooperate 
so completely for man’s welfare that the ne- 
gating and destructive impulses in us will 
be effectively controlled and directed. We can 
do this if we set our hearts to the task. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH UNITARIAN, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Enclosed is a copy 
of a sermon I did on the heart transplants 
about a month ago. It should have gone to 
you long since. 

In the course of preparing the sermon I 
called your office because of your recom- 
mendation that a Commission on Ethical and 
Social Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development be established. 

With all good wishes to you for success in 
the project, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Duncan HOWLETT. 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Brooklyn, N. F., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: This is to reply 
to your letter of January 10, 1968. 

Your suggestion for a Commisison on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development is an 
excellent one. 

I believe the situation in the health sci- 
ences is analogous to that of the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. The availability of 
atomic energy has created a technological 
capacity for great world benefit or cataclys- 
mic disaster and the world has yet to agree 
to ethical guidelines to insure the former 
and foreclose the latter. We are on the verge 
of a similar situation in the health sciences. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the most 
critical area of exploration is the develop- 
ment of ways and means of keeping the social 
and ethical sciences abreast, as it were, of 
the biological and chemical sciences. I imag- 
ine this will involve a reallocation of research 
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funds and personnel and, more importantly, 
a reorientation of thinking on the part of 
legislative bodies, government agencies, 
foundations and others concerned with the 
appropriation and expenditure of such funds. 
In brief, we must become more concerned 
with the why of scientific advance and less, 
relatively speaking, with the how. 

So far as the membership of your pro- 
posed Commission is concerned, the only 
name that occurs to me, offhand, is John V. 
Thornton, a leading attorney, in the firm of 
Whitman, Ransom and Coulson, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, New York, who has 
worked with me and others for many years 
on various medico-legal problems, including 
work with the American Heart Association, 
the U.S. Public Health Service, and the Jour- 
nal of Occupational Medicine. He is on the 
faculties of several law schools and is a 
lecturer on ethics and jurisprudence at a 
leading dental school. 

Kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
HaroLD F. MCNIECE, 
Dean. 
SHEER AND HARRIS, ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I want to applaud 
your proposal for a commission to explore 
the medical and social implications of re- 
cent medical breakthroughs. 

The recent flurry of excitement regarding 
heart transplant surgery has raised many 
serious questions in my layman’s mind. 

How many of the recently-publicized 
breakthroughs are truly breakthroughs? How 
often is sound medical practice subordinated 
to what appears to me to be an unseemly 
rush for headlines? For if huckstering along 
the lines we have recently witnessed is nec- 
essary in order to promote advances in 
medical techniques, then the science of 
medicine has fallen to a low level indeed. 

If headline grabbing is a motivating fac- 
tor in making medical breakthroughs, then 
should we not question whether proper at- 
tention is being paid to the health of the 
patients involved? Where transplanting of 
a vital organ is concerned, is it possible 
that a surgeon eager to make the early 
editions will give less than the attention he 
should to the health of the donor patient? 
This is a horrible thought, but if there is 
even a remote possibility of this, should not 
the decisions be made by someone who will 
not stand to benefit from the publicity? 

In addition to such questions, the com- 
mission you propose might also look into 
the extent to which the press itself, and 
the pressures it may be putting on the 
doctors, may be responsible for the circus 
atmosphere surrounding these recent medi- 
cal activities. Circuses are fine in their place 
and time, but human life and health are 
deserving of more sober reporting ana less 
sensationalism. I do not suggest infringing 
on the freedom of the press or its mission 
of keeping the public informed. But is heart 
transplant surgery really one of the great 
discoveries? Is it in a class with e mes, with 
Sputnik, with smallpox vaccination, with 
Salk vaccine? If not, might it be that the 
press has been misleading the public and 
misinforming it? 

These questions, as well as the more pro- 
found questions raised by you, indicate that 
the problems transcend the operating room; 
they are not only medical, but also ethical 
and moral. I am led to suggest that the 
commission you have in mind should number 
among its members not only medical men, 
but also laymen who may be better quali- 
fied than the doctors, and more willing, to 
probe and evaluate these ethical and moral 
questions. After all, it is to benefit us lay- 
men, I assume, that medical research is con- 
ducted and breakthroughs are made, 
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My best wishes to you for success on this 
project. 
Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. Harris. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
School or Law, 
Boulder, Colo., January 24, 1968. 
Re: Commission on the Social and Ethical 
Implications of Health Science Research 
and Development. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10 and your mimeo- 
graphed statement about the need for study 
of the social and ethical implications of 
medical research and development. 

In your letter you asked for recommenda- 
tions concerning possible membership on the 
proposed Commission, and I have such a 
suggestion. I recommend that you give con- 
sideration to the appointment of Dr. Andrew 
S. Watson, currently a member of the law 
school and medical school faculties of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Watson's under- 
graduate work was taken at the University 
of Michigan, and his M.D. and MS.Md., were 
conferred by Temple University. From 1955 to 
1959 he was a member of the faculty at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and since 1959 
has been on the Michigan faculties of law 
and medicine. His specialty is psychiatry, 
and he has a tremendous interest in and 
awareness of problems of legal education. 
With a career of research, teaching, and prac- 
tice, first under a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health and later as a 
member of faculties in two disciplines, he has 
become better equipped than any other man 
I know to communicate with members of the 
legal and medical professions. Moreover, he 
is a sensitive man with high ethical prin- 
ciples. 

I hope his name may be placed on the list 
of those to be considered for appointment to 
the Commission when it is created. 

Dr. Watson may be reached at either the 
University of Michigan Law School or the 
University of Michigan Medical School, Ann 
Arbor. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN W. REED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Law SCHOOL, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: As a former citi- 
zen of Minnesota and a member of the 
University of Minnesota Law faculty for 
three years, I am taking the liberty of ex- 
pressing to you a few thoughts relevant to 
your recent statement that the current rash 
of transplant operations raise serious ethical 
and social problems that warrant evaluation 
by a governmental commission, 

Let me start by indicating my whole- 
hearted support and endorsement for your 
position. The medical and physical sciences 
in our country are developing in such a 
geometric fashion that too little in the way 
of time and intellect are being devoted to a 
wide spectrum of social consequences that 
flow from our burgeoning sciences. 

My particular interest in your statement 
stems from my own deep involvement for 
the past two years in the legal implications 
of computers and information transfer tech- 
nologies. In that connection, I have appeared 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks and Copyrights with regard to 
the Copyright Revision Bill and before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure in connection with 
Senator Long’s inquiry into the question of 
the computer and personal privacy, The 
more I delve into the question of personal 
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privacy and such things as the proposed Na- 
tional Data Center (I authored an article on 
that subject in the November, 1967 issue of 
The Atlantic) the more I realize how deeply 
modern technology is cutting into our tra- 
ditional notions of human freedom and dig- 
nity and how we are entrusting more and 
more of our personalities to administrators, 
bureaucrats, and, in the context of your re- 
marks, the medical profession. Even assum- 
ing the competence and integrity of these 
people, we still should think twice before 
establishing them as the sole judges and 
juries over the lives and fortunes of other 
people, In the computer field the technicians 
and scientists plead their special expertise 
and point to the ignorance of other parts 
of society; in the transplant field, appar- 
ently many doctors will do the same. Thus, 
Dr. Wangenstein's reply to your statement, 
although terribly disappointing, came as no 
surprise to me inasmuch as I have heard 
parallel statements time and time again 
from computer specialists. 

I urge you to continue your activity in 
this area. Indeed I urge you to broaden your 
conception of the function of your proposed 
commission to include a wider investigation 
of the intersection between morality and 
modern science. It seems to me that your 
proposed commission would be a perfect ve- 
hicle for studying the possible effects of the 
proposed National Data Center on personal 
privacy. Unless someone undertakes this task 
another bastion of individual freedom may 
well become eroded. I might just add in 
closing that we can anticipate comparable 
problems from “the new genetics.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR R. MILLER, 
Professor of Law. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, January 30, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Senator: Thank you very much 
for your letter of January 10th which was 
enclosed with your statement on technolog- 
ical advances in the health sciences. 

I favor the creation of the proposed com- 
mission. There are ethical, moral, religious, 
and legal implications in the transplant pro- 
cedures and other advances that certainly 
need to be explored. My principal suggestion 
ls that the legal profession be well repre- 
sented, because one of the great questions 
has to do with our conceptions of the due 
process of law. Whatever Judgments are 
reached concerning the ethical, moral, and 
religious aspects of this problem, the imple- 
mentation of them through appropriate laws 
will have to observe our historic and deep 
felt conyictions concerning due process and 
individual rights. 

Again, thank you very much for your letter. 
We would like to have you visit our College 
of Law at any time convenient to you. If 
we can be of any further help, do not hesi- 
tate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. MALONEY, 


Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, January 30, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of January 10th and 
enclosure concerning a proposed Commission 
on the Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development. 

I favor your proposal. It is concerned with 
some fundamental questions with respect to 
human life. Society is confronting some basic 
value judgments in relation to research and 
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action in the health sciences. We should try 
to face them consciously and with maximum 
social responsibility. 

The Commission, I think, should have 
health science representation but should be 
made up predominantly of people of strong 
general qualifications without particular re- 
gard to vocational areas, I suggest a compact 
group of nine to fifteen. The staff, I believe, 
should represent a cross-section of disci- 
plines in order to assure the commission of 
the requisite aid as to data and ideas. 

Sincerely, 
JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 

Athens, Ga., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I have your letter 
of January 10 and the enclosed copy of your 
statement announcing your intent to intro- 
duce a resolution to establish a national 
commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. 

I concur in your judgment that a great 
deal of research and thought must be put 
on these problems now, for we are on the 
threshold of problems the like of which the 
world has never seen before. 

As for structure, areas of study, and pos- 
sible membership, I have few ideas at this 
time. My initial reaction is that the Com- 
mission itself ought to be relatively small. 
I would see its membership composed of & 
minimum of five and a maximum of nine 
persons. The staff could be as large and di- 
versifled in background as the areas of study 
selected might dictate. As for the member- 
ship of the Commission, I would hope that 
at the very minimum medicine, biology, and 
law would be represented. Other fields which 
you name would, of course, contribute great- 
ly, although their contribution might be 
made through positions on the staff rather 
than membership on the Commission itself. 

I will follow with interest the develop- 
ment of your ideas. 

Very truly yours, 


February 1, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I believe your 
proposal for a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development to be an excellent 
one, long overdue. The problems outlined in 
your memorandum indicate some of the 
myriad concerns that have not been squarely 
faced in our society. These and other tech- 
nological advances must soon be probed from 
a social policy standpoint. Otherwise we 
may abandon crucial concerns to the un- 
fettered discretion of persons trained only 
in scientific experimentation and naive to 
considerations of public welfare. 

In my own work I have become concerned 
with such issues with respect to artificial in- 
semination and abortion. In both areas, law 
has lagged hopelessly behind technology. I 
am now about to supervise a project under 
a N.A.S.A. grant that seeks to examine the 
impact of new technology on law. 

Your Commission should make a great 
contribution. Several members of our faculty 
have interests in facets of the problem to 
be studied. Perhaps they or I could be of 
help to you at a later time. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. ALEXANDER, 
Associate Dean. 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La., January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In response to 
your letter of January 10th, I wish to en- 
dorse with enthusiasm your far-reaching 
proposal for the creation of a Commission 
on the Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development. 

The dramatic developments at accelerated 
pace in the science of medicine and related 
biological science, do indeed pose far-reach- 
ing questions having moral and ethical im- 
plications which should be thought through 
and guidelines developed as these advances 
are progressing with accelerated pace. In 
particular, I subscribe to the idea that the 
Commission should be broadly representa- 
tive of scientists, health practitioners, pub- 
lic health administrators, theologians, edu- 
cators, philosophers, and attorneys. The na- 
ture of the guidelines may be crucial in 
connection with further developments and 
they should be well thought out in advance. 
I am confident that the academic world and 
the people of America will support your well 
thought of proposal. 

Respectfully, 
PAUL M. HEBERT, 
Dean. 
THE CORNELL Law SCHOOL, 
Ithaca, N. V., January 18, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am in agree- 
ment with you that the Commission which 
you describe in your letter of January 10 
would be desirable. The only qualifications I 
would suggest are that the work of the Com- 
mission should not duplicate other areas 
of responsibility and activity such as the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and that the Commission should not be over 
staffed in a period when we have an abun- 
dance of federal governmental employees. 

The membership of the Commission 
should represent the various interests which 
you describe in your letter, and your sug- 
gestions concerning structure and areas of 
study are reasonable. 

With good wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
RAY FORRESTER. 
Notre DAME Law SCHOOL, 

Notre Dame, Ind., February 21, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am afraid, Senator, that I 
cannot be very helpful, except by proxy. 
That is to say, I am enclosing a reprint of a 
Note by one of our third-year students, which 
exposes the hazards inherent in unnecessary 
and indiscriminate medical and dental x-rays. 
This Note has attracted wide attention and 
should further the measure you intend to in- 
troduce. In short, it will serve as a case in 
point. 

As for the Commission you have in mind, I 
heartily approved. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH O’MEarRA, 
Dean. 


Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have re- 
ceived your letter asking my reaction to your 
proposal for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on the Social and Ethical Implications 
of Health Science Research and Development, 
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This is a field in which I have been work- 
ing for some time and to which I devote a 
substantial portion of my career. It seems to 
me that the Commission with the breadth of 
disciplines indicated in your statement could 
perform a useful service to the nation in ex- 
amining the legal, ethical and moral ques- 
tions which are raised by the very important 
medical advances we are witnessing in the 
United States and in the world today, The 
underlying moral and ethical questions very 
often end up in some type of legal formula- 
tion. Also the emphasis today on personal 
rights and civil rights with legal enforcement 
becomes extremely important in the evalua- 
tion of the kinds of questions a Commission 
of this type would be required to examine. 

The scope of disciplines you suggest in 
your statement should be a good beginning 
in forming the structure of the Commission. 
I believe I would tend to make the majority 
of the group representatives of the medical 
and health fields, not only because of their 
background and involvement in the field but 
also because any recommendations for the 
Commission would be more acceptable to the 
medical and health professions if they felt 
that the representation on the Commission 
strongly advocated the interests of these 
groups. 

You should also include social scientists 
and theologians who have done significant 
work in the fleld. Of course I would also sug- 
gest lawyers who have specialized in the 
Medico-Legal field. Care should be taken in 
this selection not to choose only prominent 
attorneys or judges without background or 
experience in the Medico-Legal field. 

The areas of study you suggest in your 
statement seem excellent to me. I would cer- 
tainly include questions of human experi- 
mentation, organ transplants, the use of 
artificial human organs, selection of patients 
for special life-preserving machinery such as 
the dialysis machines and the heart ma- 
chines, genetic studies, and abortion and 
birth control and other population study 
areas. Dr. Henry K. Beecher of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and I have worked to- 
gether frequently on issues such as those 
suggested above. I have talked with him 
about the proposal and find that we are both 
quite enthusiastic about it. 

If I can be helpful further, please com- 
mand me. I would of course be delighted and 
honored to serve on the Commission or on 
any planning committee seeking to develop 
the Commission. I believe I could also 
suggest staff and research people for the 
Commission. I have some excellent former 
students and research associates from the 
Harvard Law School and our medical center 
who might be interested in working with you. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. Curran, 
Professor of Health Law. 

P.S.—On a separate page, I am including 
some suggested membership for the Com- 
mission. 


SUGGESTED MEMBERSHIP 


Professor William J. Curran, Lawyer, 
Harvard University. 

Henry K. Beecher, M.D. (chairman?), 
Physician-Researcher, Harvard University. 

Professor E. Blythe Stason (co-chair- 
man?), Lawyer, Vanderbilt University Law 
School. 

Professor Allan McCoid, Lawyer, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law School, 

Professor Joseph F. Fletcher, Theologian 
(Protestant), Harvard Divinity School. 

Professor Justin Smith, Lawyer, Texas 
Technological College. 

Walsh McDermott, M.D., Physician-Re- 
searcher, Cornell University Medical College, 

John Arnold, M.D., Physician, Kansas City 
General Hospital. 

Donald A. Kennedy, Ph. D., Medical Soci- 
ologist, Tufts University. 

Andrew Watson, M.D., Physician, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School. 
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Richard D. Schwartz, Social Scientist, 
Northwestern University. 

Rev. Thomas J. O'Donnell, S.J., Theolo- 
gian, Georgetown University. 

Honorable David Bazelon, Lawyer-Judge, 
Chief Judge, Court of Appeals, Washington, 
D.C. 

Michael DeBakey, 
Houston, Texas. 

Sidney Farber, M.D., Chief of Pathology, 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Boston. 

Paul Dudley White, M.D., Cardiologist, 
Harvard Medical School. 

Russell Fisher, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
State of Maryland (Baltimore). 

Harry V. Ball, Social Scientist, University 
of Hawaii. 


M.D., Cardiologist, 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY LAW CENTER, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
forwarding to me your letter and the infor- 
mation concerning the proposed Commis- 
sion on Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development. 

The relation of the social sciences and 
philosophy and to legal questions and to 
public policy is a matter of concern to our 
law school. In 1965 we established the In- 
stitute of Law, Human Rights, and Social 
Values to investigate and prepare for us 
various reports and comments on special 
problems relating to these fields. The direc- 
tor of the Institute is Dexter L. Hanley, S. J., 
a professor of law and a theologian. He has 
spoken before the ABA and before Senate 
committees on matters of public policy and 
family planning and has been consulted on 
other occasions concerning social and moral 
implications of legislation and public policy. 
I suggest his name to you as a possible mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

After consultation with Father Hanley, I 
would suggest that in structuring the Com- 
mission its special aim should be to define 
the proper criteria for the development of 
public policy and to define the specifics 
of particular programs in the light of these 
criteria. A thorough understanding of our 
political American philosophy and of the 
needs of government must precede any dis- 
cussion of the ethical implications of health 
and science so far as it affects governmental 
proposals. Father Hanley has told me that he 
will be pleased to consult with you or your 
staff on any suggestions or questions which 
may arise concerning the structure and areas 
of study for the Commission. 

Once more I express my thanks for your 
informing me of this important and exciting 
proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL R. DEAN, 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
Law SCHOOL, 
Baltimore, Md., January 19, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In reply to your 
letter of January 10th seeking suggestions 
on your proposal for a “Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development”, I do 
think this is not only a timely topic but 
a very difficult one to resolve. 

I think you might find that a law faculty 
member who is “interested in practical juris- 
prudence” could be helpful, either on the 
commission or as a consultant. Professor 
John M. Brumbaugh of our faculty who 
teaches Criminal Law and Evidence, as well 
as Jurisprudence, is the kind of person that 
I have in mind. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Dean. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL or Law, 
Chicago, Ill., January 19, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In reply to your 
welcome letter of January 10, I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of your proposal to create 
a Commission on the Social and Ethical Im- 
plications of Health Science Research and 
Development. I can really add nothing by 
way of suggestion to the excellent summary 
contained in the statement of yours which 
you enclosed with your letter. 

With respect to membership on the com- 
mittee it might be worth while to solicit 
nominations from the various professional 
associations representing the disciplines 
which in turn ought to be represented on the 
Commission; for example, the American Bar 
Association, the Association of American Law 
Schools, the American Medical Association, 
etc 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN RITCHIE, 
Dean, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., February 19, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I have your letter 
of January 10th informing me that you in- 
tend to propose the creation of a Commission 
on the Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research and Development. 
I am pleased to learn of your commitment 
because there is no doubt that our technical 
advances in the medicines pose serious prob- 
lems for individual human beings and our 
American society. I support fully a complete 
inquiry into the social and ethical implica- 
tions of such problems as medical experi- 
mentation with human beings, organ trans- 
plants, genetic breeding of human beings, 
and alternative conceptions of death. 

I can recommend one surgeon who might 
be willing to serve on the Commission. He 
is Doctor Sturtz of the University of Colo- 
rado Medical School. Of course, I, too, would 
be willing to serve. 

Yours cordially, 
ARVAL A. Morris, 
Professor of Law. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
Charlottesville, Va., February 14, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE; I am sorry for the 
long delay in replying to your letter of Janu- 
ary 10. I have been out of the office on 
numerous trips, and I wanted to refiect on 
your proposal instead of dashing off a per- 
functory reply. 

There is no doubt in my mind about the im- 
portance of the matter covered by your pro- 
posal. Developments in health science, so 
dramatically revealed in recent months, 
raise anew some delicate ethical assumptions 
and unconsciously accepted taboos which 
need to be explored and aired by our best 
minds. 

My doubts about the establishment of the 
kind of Commission outlined in your pro- 
posal center on a different point. Let me 
explain. 

I think the problem should be attacked 
in stages. The first stage should be the ap- 
pointment of a quite small committee 
charged with ferreting out the nature of 
the issues and the supporting and counter- 
veiling arguments. Some kind of rough agree- 
ment on the kind of questions to be asked 
seems to me to be desirable, both as an intel- 
lectual and practical prelude to a fuller con- 
sideration by the more expansively composed 
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Commission which you seem to suggest. I fear 
the larger Commission will bog down at the 
outset if its terms of reference are not care- 
fully thought through. So often preliminary 
thought directed to the right kind of ques- 
tions to be asked avoids later frustrations. 

I thoroughly agree that at some point a 
larger Commission may be required but, to 
repeat, I would begin a bit more modestly 
with a pilot group. 

For this group, I would recommend, from 
among law teachers, four men in particular: 
Paul Freund of Harvard, Harry Kalven of 
Chicago, Clarence Morris of Pennsylvania 
and Walter Wadlington of Virginia. From 
doctors, I would strongly urge Dr. Thomas 
Hunter, former Dean of the University of 
Virginia Medical School and now its Chan- 
cellor of Medical Affairs. Each of these men 
is not only professionally top flight but 
possessed of broad-gauged interests. 

My offhand reaction would be that the 
original pilot group should not be composed 
of more than 10-12 men with perhaps two 
legally trained men, 

I cannot close without extending my felici- 
tations to you on giving this important mat- 
ter your attention. It is good to know that 
thought is being directed to it at your level. 

Sincerely, 
Harpy C. DILLARD, 
Dean. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 1, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Your letter dated 
January 10, 1968, addressed to my predeces- 
sor, Benjamin F. Boyer, has been referred 
to me for comment. 

I do not see how any person in an aca- 
demic community would not be sympathetic 
to the objectives you have set forth in the 
letter and attachment respecting the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development. I am sure that your 
proposal, spelling out the fact that there 
should be broad-based representation on the 
commission, is an effort to obviate one of 
the more difficult aspects of achieving effec- 
tiveness of such an instrumentality. The fact 
that the agency’s mission is not the actual 
“doing” discourages the joining by those 
persons with the best balanced insights into 
the problems. Therefore, personnel generally 
tends to be those that have axes to grind. 
The broad-based representation tends per- 
haps to balance or average the axe grinding, 
but this still leaves the commission with per- 
sons who have limited vision and interest 
because of such orientation, 

The only suggestion I have is that the at- 
traction of persons with different orienta- 
tion can be accomplished only by the promise 
of some actually effective end result. For 
government commissions I think these are 
largely threefold: 

(1) The promise of continuous budget sup- 
port for the activity over an extended period. 

(2) A statement indicating that the study 
details assigned to the commission rule out 
an activist role in the way of recommenda- 
tions. 

This may seem inconsistent with my above 
statement. But it seems to me that for those 
that you would want to attract, an activist 
role in obtaining specific legislation is not 
attractive in the sense of productivity. The 
worthwhile, long range understanding of the 
problem to which you wish this instrumen- 
tality to be devoted requires a different orien- 
tation, 

(3) The matter of selecting personnel 
should be non-political, obviously, but there 
is another subtlety that is more difficult to 
manage. Usually, the more dedicated of the 
academic community, at least, are not so 
activist oriented that they receive these ap- 
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pointments. Unfortunately, there has devel- 
oped an assumption (or almost subsumption) 
in the academic communities that the most 
able of our members would not be sought 
out for such appointments. 

I realize that the foregoing is probably not 
very helpful to you. In candor and frankness 
it is the only comment that I can make. It 
is not intended as discouraging the formation 
of the project. I hope that it could encour- 
age the establishment of an activity such as 
this on a really effective basis. I feel that 
is one thing we have seldom accomplished in 
the past in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH NORVELL, 
Dean. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., February 8, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 10 concerning your 
proposal to create a Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development. The matters to 
which the proposed Commission would direct 
attention are of the first order of importance. 
The social and ethical questions which our 
society must face as the result of new ad- 
vances in the health sciences will require 
the most sophisticated consideration; and it 
is imperative that appropriate arrangements 
be established to deal with them. 

The Public Health Service for several years 
has been addressing itself to many of the 
public policy issues which you have de- 
scribed. As a matter of fact, when I took 
Office in October 1965, one of the first major 
problems that faced me involved ethical 
questions relative to the use of human sub- 
jects in medical research supported by the 
Service. Some time before, serious study of 
the ethical aspects of clinical research had 
been initiated by our staff. The matter was 
discussed with the National Advisory Health 
Council in September 1965, and a formal 
resolution on the subject was adopted by the 
Council in December of that year. On the 
basis of those deliberations, and after my own 
careful review of the situation, in 1966 I 
established policy for formal peer group re- 
view of proposed research projects funded by 
the Service which involve human subjects. 

More recently, we have been devoting at- 
tention to other facets of clinical research 
and service as they relate to public policy. 
Thus, I welcome your attention to the mat- 
ter and can assure you that we stand ready 
to help you in any way possible in the de- 
velopment of your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. STEWART, 
Surgeon General. 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: May I commend 
you for your far-reaching initiative in set- 
ting up a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development, I think such a com- 
mission could make a superb contribution to 
the resolution of many issues that you raised 
in your statement, 

I would like to make a suggestion that 
grows out of particular concern for the 
implications of this effort for the nation’s 
poor, As you know so well, 64% of poor 
children in this country have yet to see a 
dentist; better than half of them have not 
yet received adequate immunizations; nearly 
half of all the mothers who have their babies 
born in public hospitals have had no benefit 
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of prenatal or postnatal care; a child born 
to poor parents in this country in 1968 has 
twice the chance of dying before the end 
of his first birthday than a more fortunate 
child; his chance of dying before the age of 
35 is four times greater than for the rest 
of us. 

I think there are great social and ethical 
implications in all of this. It means that the 
critical question of our time is not just what 
more we as physicians need to know, but how 
to get what we have known for so many 
years to millions of people in this country 
who are not touched by this knowledge. 

What is particularly unjust abou‘ all of 
this, it seems to me, is that so many of our 
research discoveries would not have been 
possible were it not for the fact that the poor 
have allowed us to perform our research ex- 
periments upon them. Doesn't it make sense 
that they then should be among the first 
to reap the benefits of this research—and 
that we have a moral obligation to see that 
this happens. 

I was particularly impressed when I heard 
you on television the other night raising 
some of the ethical questions concerning the 
transplantation of human hearts as to who 
would be the first beneficiary of this new 
knowledge. Would it be the man who could 
afford to make the proper arrangements and 
would the poor again be left to be the last 
in line. I think you're so right to raise ques- 
tions about this and that they have implica- 
tions for not only new research discoveries 
but for so many that have been made in the 
last years as a result of our great investment 
in research but which have no meaning yet 
in the lives of millions who are poor. 

May I pledge the support of our entire 
staff to you in this effort and offer our assist- 
ance to you in any way that we can help. 

With warm best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JosEPH T. ENGLISH, M.D., 
Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for Health Affairs 
(Acting). 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., February 8, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonpaLe: This is in reply 
to your letter of January 10 concerning your 
proposal to create a Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development. The 
matters to which the proposed Commission 
would direct attention are of the first order 
of importance. The social and ethical ques- 
tions which our society must face as the 
result of new advances in the health sci- 
ences will require the most sophisticated 
consideration; and it is imperative that ap- 
propriate arrangements be established to 
deal with them. 

The Public Health Service for several years 
has been addressing itself to many of the 
public policy issues which you have de- 
scribed. As a matter of fact, when I took 
office in October 1965, one of the first major 
problems that faced me involved ethical 
questions relative to the use of human sub- 
jects in medical research supported by the 
Service. Some time before, serious study of 
the ethical aspects of clinical research had 
been initiated by our staff. The matter was 
discussed with the National Advisory Health 
Council in September 1965, and a formal 
resolution on the subject was adopted by 
the Council in December of that year. On 
the basis of those deliberations, and after 
my own careful review of the situation, in 
1966 I established policy for formal peer 
group review of proposed research projects 
funded by the Service which involve human 
subjects. 
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More recently, we have been devoting at- 
tention to other facets of clinical research 
and service as they relate to public policy. 
Thus, I welcome your attention to the mat- 
ter and can assure you that we stand ready 
to help you in any way possible in the de- 
velopment of your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. STEWART, 
Surgeon General. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
HEALTH SERVICE, 
January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: The social and 
ethical implications of recent advances in 
health science research clearly deserve care- 
ful and immediate consideration. In light 
of the current atmosphere of increasing pub- 
lic concern, we fully endorse your desire that 
these urgent implications be examined as 
rationally and as publicly as possible.” 

Recent progress in medical technology, 
such as dialysis and the transplantation of 
the heart, kidney, and other vital organs and 
tissue, have raised a broad spectrum of 
significant questions. Additional problems 
are dramatized by the eventual possibility 
of the control and manipulation of the 
nature and quality of human life. The 
pressing problems which confront us today 
must be examined in light of these long- 
range potentials. 

As the granting agency supporting much of 
the research in these areas, we have long felt 
it incumbent upon us to continually ex- 
amine our responsibilities and to determine 
what course of action those responsibilties 
require. As an example of the depth of this 
concern, the National Institutes of Health 
and the Public Health Service made an ex- 
haustive study and analysis of the social and 
ethical aspects of clinical research and in- 
vestigation involving human subjects. This 
resulted in the issuance of a series of policy 
statements by the Surgeon General in 1966 
which stressed the need and created a 
mechanism for formal peer group review of 
proposed research projects, to protect the 
rights and welfare of human subjects, It is 
my understanding that these policy state- 
ments and additional background material 
have already been provided you. 

One particular aspect of clinical investiga- 
tion, namely the field of organ transplanta- 
tion and the use of human tissue for medical 
research, has been receiving our most care- 
ful attention. We are currently undertaking 
an in-depth study of the state of the art in 
this area. 

We continue to be vitally interested in the 
important questions that you raise. We will 
be pleased to provide any additional infor- 
mation which you may need, and to assist 
you in your consideration of these matters. 
Please do not hesitate to call upon us to help 
you in any way. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. SHANNON, 
Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Forgive my de- 
layed reply to your letter of January 10th 
regarding your concerns with the new ad- 
vances in health sciences and their mean- 
ing for our society. We share your deep 
concern about the social and ethical ques- 
tions facing society as a result of important 
new advances in the health sciences. 

I know that both Dr. Shannon and Dr. 
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Stewart have written to you on this matter. 
They have outlined the steps which have 
been taken in the past few years to examine 
and develop Departmental policies in rela- 
tion to human experimentation. I certainly 
fully support your desire to have these issues 
explored by a broad cross-section of dis- 
ciplines and in a public way. I do not, how- 
ever, believe that a commission would neces- 
sarily provide the best vehicle for such pub- 
lic inquiry and discussion. 

We would, of course, be pleased to make 
the resources of the Department available 
to assist you in any way possible in the de- 
velopment of your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pumip R. Lez, M.D., 
Assistant Secretary for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
January 16, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10 concerning your 
proposal to create a Commission on the 
Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development in the 
next session of Congress. It seems to me that 
it is high time to have such a commission 
created. I shall report your tentative plans 
to the Council of our Academy when it meets 
on Saturday, February 3, and believe that 
the Council will be glad to endorse the view 
that we should cooperate in any way we can 
with you and with the Commission in this 
activity. 

On the somewhat personal side, I have 
been concerned about the loose way in which 
many scientists speak of undertaking re- 
search on the transmutation of human genes 
without fully recognizing that in a free and 
open society human beings do not readily 
become guinea pigs for research. I have at- 
tempted to touch upon this subject in the 
accompanying paper which I presented in a 
conference last September. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK SEITZ, 
President. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
February 13, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Since transmit- 
ting my letter of January 16 to you concern- 
ing your proposed Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development, I have discussed 
your tentative plans with the Council of our 
Academy. The Council is not only quite inter- 
ested in your work in this area, but will be 
quite pleased to have our Academy cooperate 
in any way it seems desirable and feasible. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK Serrz, President. 
CONSERVATION OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., January 16, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I am very much in 
favor of your proposal, which you are plan- 
ning to introduce at the next session of Con- 
gress, to create a Commission on the Social 
and Ethical Implications of Health Science 
Research and Development. While there is 
no way of knowing for sure whether the re- 
cent breakthroughs in medicine will really be 
consolidated and, even less, whether they 
will be translated into a significant length- 
ening of human life, I feel sure, as you do, 
that the “new medicine” will impinge on a 
great many critical issues that have ethical, 
social and even religious implications. I am 
certain, therefore, that this is a subject that 
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should engage the attention of leaders in 
many fields, and should also invite responses 
from various groups of citizens. 
Sincerely, 
ELI GINZBERG. 


RAND CORP., 
February 3, 1968, 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
providing me with the opportunity to com- 
ment on the proposal to establish a Com- 
mission to review the social implications of 
advances in the health sciences, I have cir- 
culated your letter and statement to mem- 
bers of my staff, and my remarks reflect their 
opinions as well as my own, 

Let me begin my comments by assuring 
you that I believe the proposed Commission 
can serve a valuable function. I have several 
positive suggestions about topics that such 
a Commission should address, but I would 
first like to sound a note of caution: To get 
the greatest benefit and to avoid potential 
dangers, the scope of the Commission’s work 
should be carefully chosen, For instance, I 
doubt that it would be wise to charge the 
Commission with establishing “ethical guide- 
lines” in such new and complex areas as 
organ transplantation, gene manipulation, or 
behavior control. Society reaches a consensus 
on proper moral and ethical behavior by an 
exceedingly complicated, slow, and unstruc- 
tured process. Such a consensus is nowhere 
on the horizon in the areas of concern, and 
any proclaimed guidelines would have little 
influence. Omitting the task of laying down 
guidelines would permit the Commission to 
concentrate on the major job that you see 
for them—exploring the moral and ethical 
implications of health science advances, and 
making recommendations to the President 
and Congress for actions to assure that our 
social policies reflect and influence these 
technological advances. 

I would also suggest that insofar as the 
Commission is requested to suggest legisla- 
tion, they also be urged to use great restraint 
in exercising this prerogative. Because the 
implications of immoral behavior in the 
areas of concern are so fearful, the Com- 
mission may be tempted to recommend leg- 
islation and formal controls on matters best 
left unlegislated, For example, decisions to 
stop support of therapy essential for keeping 
@ person alive are now made on an informal, 
personal basis. Although this procedure has 
obvious dangers, the consequences of legisla- 
tion that forces a formal and public decision 
in every instance seem even less attractive. 
No one would be willing to accept publicly 
the responsibility of letting another person 
die. 

Most legislation aimed at preventing medi- 
cal abuse seems likely to be either unwork- 
able or perverse in its effects. For the present, 
there is probably no better approach than to 
let the medical profession police itself— 
with the threat of publicity and eventual 
government interference hung over its head 
if it does a poor job. 

I am sure that you are fully aware of the 
difficulties and pitfalls in forming public 
commissions, and I don't mean to over- 
emphasize them. Let me turn, now, to sug- 
gest several additions to the list of issues to 
be addressed by the Commission. One impor- 
tant advance, not specifically mentioned in 
your statement, is the rapidly increasing 
ability to influence human behavior by physi- 
eal, chemical, and psychological means. As 
you may know, the Harvard University Pro- 
gram of Technology and Society has consid- 
ered the subject of manipulation of behavior. 
A conclusion reached by this program is that 
the technology of behavior control is so ad- 
vanced in some areas that society can no 
longer afford to delay the research, delibera- 
tion, and public education necessary to ar- 
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rive at sound judgments about the social 
benefits and dangers associated with the new 
technology. It would, therefore, seem appro- 
priate for your proposed Commission to con- 
sider the subject. 

I would like to suggest one further question 
for the Commission to address: What should 
be government policy toward life-extending 
techniques whose cost is far out of propor- 
tion to the additional lifetime gained? Physi- 
cians and other categories of health man- 
power are already in extremely short supply. 
Almost everyone has experienced difficulties 
in obtaining timely access to a physician in 
time of need. 

Hospitals have closed wings because of in- 
ability to staff them with nurses. In this 
situation, pushing the application of life- 
saving techniques that use large quantities 
of physician and nurse time may actually de- 
tract from overall medical care. The several 
hundred hours of physician time spent on an 
open heart operation may add 10 or 15 years 
to the patient’s life; but if spent in some 
other ways might add the same number of 
years of life to 10 or 20 people. 

The government will be under strong pres- 
sure to underwrite every technologically 
feasible means of saving lives that might 
otherwise be lost. I believe that you can see 
this might not always be to the best interests 
of all of our citizens, Yet, it is difficult to see 
how the government can resist such pres- 
sure. I have no ready answers to this di- 
lemma, nor have I seen answers from others. 

Another role for the Commission would be 
to focus attention on the complex legal is- 
sues raised by organ transplantation and 
other life-extending techniques, as well as by 
genetic manipulation. Although fina] legal 
definitions must emerge through the courts, 
the Commission could bring to public atten- 
tion the need for legal definitions of life 
and death, for clarification of legal rights of 
the provider and accepter of artificial suste- 
nance essential for life, and for legal defini- 
tions of other individual rights likely to be 
affected by medical advances. 

As for people to put on the Commission, 
might I suggest Joshua Lederberg of Stan- 
ford, a well-known biologist, Also, if you have 
not already done so, you might contact Em- 
manuel Mesthene, Executive Director of the 
Harvard University Program of Technology in 
Society. Not only is he a potential member 
for the Commission, but he could suggest 
other people to you. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity 
to make these comments, I wish you every 
success in this endeavor. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY ROWAN, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., March 4, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have now read 
very carefully your proposal for a Commis- 
sion on Health Science and Society, and I 
would want, first of all, to congratulate you 
on it. I think it is an extraordinarily imag- 
inative as well as important initiative. Most 
of our existing values are simply not relevant 
to the kind of developments which you dis- 
cuss in your speech and which are moving 
upon us at a much more rapid pace than 
most people appreciate. 

I really do not have many constructive 
suggestions to make, but let me pass on to 
you the points that did occur to me. First 
of all, I think that it would be useful for you 
to get in touch with the Commission of the 
Year 2000, set up by the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (Boston, Mass.). It is 
chaired by Professor Daniel Bell, Department 
of Sociology, Columbia University, and I am 
also a member of it. I know that Daniel 
Bell has given these matters a great deal of 
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thought and maybe he or some members of 
his Commission could be of real assistance 
to you. 

My second general observation is that it 
would be extremely desirable to have foreign 
participants either on the Commission it- 
self or, if that for some reason is not possi- 
ble, on some advisory body associated with 
the Commission. The problems that you dis- 
cuss are of a universal character. It is true 
that America will be probably the first to 
experience them. But precisely because of 
that, it is so desirable to make that experi- 
ence universally shared and perceived. This 
will make what happens to us much more 
relevant to the rest of the world. Moreover, 
there are many Europeans or Japanese who 
are beginning to think about these problems, 
and their advice would be invaluable. 

Last but not least, such international par- 
ticipation would underline the fact that we 
think of our problems as well as our attain- 
ments as being useful lessons for other peo- 
ples, both in a negative as well as in a posi- 
tive sense. I think your initiative, therefore, 
could have truly global significance, and I 
know a number of people in Europe and 
America who could be of real and very 
meaningful assistance to it. 

Should you wish to proceed along the path 
recommended above, I would be very happy 
to supply you with some names of Europeans 
and others, who could usefully be of assist- 
ance to you. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Gstaad, Switzerland, January 31, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR WALTER: With reference to yours of 
January 10. This strikes me as a very good 
idea. It should, of course, go beyond the 
question of heart transplants—the problems 
here seem to me exceptional and somewhat 
precious. But it must address itself to real 
questions. And, in one way or another, the 
central question is that some people can buy 
longer life, others can't. And some of course 
can buy health and others can’t. This is the 
kind of hard question which makes a job of 
this sort tough, controversial and valuable. 

Much as I applaud, however, I don’t think 
I could be a candidate for the Commission. 
The problem is the number of irons. The ob- 
vious and senior statesman in this field is, 
of course, Seymour Harris, now at the Uni- 
versity of California in San Diego. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 
THE WORLD MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 

New York, N.Y., January 10, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: We have re- 
ceived reports on your statement over local 
news media recommending congressional in- 
vestigation of the ethics of heart transplant 
surgery. 

We strongly commend your interest and 
concern in the welfare of these patients. 
Foreseeing the problems of uncontrolled hu- 
man experimentation without guidelines to 
restrain misdirected overenthusiasm, The 
World Medical Association has taken action. 
In June 1964, following several years of world 
wide, detailed study, The World Medical As- 
sociation adopted “Recommendations Guid- 
ing Doctors in Clinical Research”. This docu- 
ment, enclosed herewith for your informa- 
tion, entitled “The Declaration of Helsinki”, 
has subsequently been accepted by the na- 
tional medical associations of our member- 
ship which includes both the American 
Medical Association and the South African 
Medical Association. 
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The medical profession of the world shares 
the opinion that the principles and practice 
of medical ethics apply to every physician 
and that the medical profession should bear 
the full responsibility for enunciating these 
principles as the profession itself is best able 
to foresee future needs and problems as the 
science and art of medicine advance. 

The Council of The World Medical Associa- 
tion will meet in New York City, March 18- 
22, 1968, at which time it will give full con- 
sideration to the problems arising out of ad- 
vances in heart transplant surgery which 
have taken place since its September Session. 
If we may be of any assistance to you, please 
do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERTO Z. ROMUALDEZ, M.D., 
Secretary General. 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
Democratic INSTITUTIONS, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., February 19, 1968. 

Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 

Committee on Aeronautics and Space Sci- 
ences, U.S. Senate, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I am ashamed of 
myself that I have not responded before 
this to your invitation to comment on the 
proposal for a Commission on the Social and 
Ethical Implications of Health Science Re- 
search and Development. 

It is a good idea, and I am for it, with 
certain reservations. In view of the increasing 
number of programs in this area, would it 
not be a good notion to think of the Com- 
mission in the first place as the Father 
Bear? As the place where all research and 
recommendations ultimately land? And not 
necessarily as a place where a great deal of 
work needs to be initiated? I don’t have 
a lot of such programs, but surely your staff 
must be aware of them, (A long time ago 
Jonas Salk told me that he regarded the 
ethical and social aspects of new work in 
fields covered by his La Jolla Institute as of 
commanding importance.) 

My own concern is to get a bead on the 
whole technological/scientific issue—with 
the aim of regulation in the common inter- 
est. Some of my notions along this line ap- 
pear in the enclosure—which is to be pub- 
lished by Saturday Review in the next week 
or two. 

I hope that your staff will be forgiving 
enough to keep me on the mail list. As you 
will see from the attachment, and from a 
number of Center publications that are com- 
ing to your office separately, we are deeply 
immersed in this field. 

With gratitude and best wishes, 

W. H. Ferry. 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1968. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 

U.S. Senator, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: While in Africa with the 
Vice President I read of your communication 
relative to the potential problems in the 
transplantation of organs. 

Having worked with this since 1948, I am 
keenly interested and would be willing to 
help in any way I can relative to your in- 
volvement. 

I am enclosing a copy of some of my re- 
prints which discuss the first experimental 
replacements in the heart of laboratory ani- 
mals, and which the present techniques util- 
ize in humans. 

At the time, I had proposed to certain 
people in Washington the idea of a trans- 
plantation institute, such as one I worked 
in in the Soviet Union. This should certainly 
be considered if there is to be an integrated 
and forceful approach to this subject—prob- 
ably under the NIH. 

Sincerely, 
Epcar F, BERMAN, M.D. 
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Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., February 2, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
the opportunity to comment on your fine 
statement concerning the implications of re- 
cent advances in the health sciences, Your 
proposal for the creation of a Commission is 
an excellent first step. What further insti- 
tutional responses may be necessary cannot 
be determined without the initial research 
and thought you propose. 

I think the areas of study should be broadly 
defined. The Commission should go beyond 
present technology and anticipate future de- 
velopments as well. Some of the questions 
which seem worthy of consideration are the 
following: How can a workable balance be 
struck between the need for public control 
over technological advances which may po- 
tentially endanger important values and the 
need for freedom by scientists to experiment? 
Can we devise fair criteria for allocating the 
costs and benefits of experimentation (which 
do not turn on factors such as wealth and 
social situation)? Can we, and should we, 
encourage an attitude among the American 
people which regards human life as sacred 
but which permits extensive use of the dead 
human body to aid the living? 

I can think of four people—all lawyers— 
who would be admirably suited to your pro- 
posed Commission: Chief Judge Da- 
vid Bazelon of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia who 
has long been interested in the interface of 
science and society; my colleague Paul 
Freund, who has been concerned with ethical 
and legal problems of medical experimenta- 
tion; another colleague, Milton Katz, who 
has been instrumental in developing pro- 
grams in technology and society; and Father 
Drinan, dean of the Boston College Law 
School, who has been one of the most 
thoughtful and prominent theologians and 
lawyers in these areas. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to 
comment and please feel free to call on me 
at any time in connection with your pro- 


Sincerely, 
ALAN M. DERSHOWITZ, 
Professor of Law. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 15, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: As one who has 
closely followed your admirable efforts to 
bring more rational means to bear on our 
social problems, and as one who applauds 
your most recent proposal for a study of the 
ethical issues implicit in biological engineer- 
ing developments, I am taking the liberty of 
enclosing two papers of mine which I believe 
bear on both of these issues. I hope you or 
your staff will find them useful and if you or 
they have the inclination to react to them, I 
should be most appreciative. 

Let me close by wishing you success in 
your very important efforts on behalf of a 
more efficient and humane human environ- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD N. MICHAEL, 
Program Director. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
Syracuse, N.Y., February 5, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Frirz: Let me congratulate you once 
again on your usual sense of initiative and 
responsibility and your most unusual initia- 
tive in developing significant ideas just a lit- 
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tle bit ahead from most other people in 
Washington. 

I am referring specifically to your proposal 
for a Commission on the Social and Ethical 
Implications of Health Science Research and 
Development. 

I am particularly impressed by the views 
you have set forth with respect to the mem- 
bership of the Commission itself. A question 
of this type cannot be left to doctors and 
medical administrators alone. In particular, 
it should include—as you suggest—theolo- 
gians, educators, sociologists and philoso- 
phers. This is the only way to make sure that 
instead of following the tradition of setting 
up a “stuffed shirt commission,” it will in- 
stead be a “commission with a heart”—its 
own, of course. 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTRAM M. Gross. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 
New York, January 15, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: As one who has 
been concerned with and written about these 
problems, I have noticed with great interest 
recent press accounts of your attention to 
the matters of the ethics of experimentation 
on human beings. I think you would be 
performing a considerable public service if 
you held hearings on these matters and if 
you introduced legislation calling for a re- 
port and policy recommendations by a dis- 
tinguished and competent public commis- 
sion. 

I am enclosing one of the essays I have 
written that bears on this matter. Other 
essays are now in press and I will send them 
along as they appear. May I also call your 
attention to the fact that a large and excel- 
lent conference on these matters was recently 
held in Boston under the sponsorship of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
with a grant from the National Institutes of 
Health? The experts there assembled and 
the materials collected could be an essential 
starting-point for any further discussion in 
this very important field. 

If I can be of any help, please let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 
BERNARD BARBER, 
Professor. 
(Also Member, Committee on Clinical 
Studies, Drug Research Board, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences.) 
COMMUNITY SERVICES, 

HEALTH & WELFARE COMMITTEE, 
January 10, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I was delighted to read that you 
have called for a study of the moral issues 
involved in our rapidly increasing medical 
knowledge which to date has been concerned 
only with technology. 

We have no gods among us and are 
likely to have none in the future to whom 
all judgments may safely be entrusted. 
Some ethical controls are desperately needed 
and of equal importance is the need for 
guidelines to help patients and their 
families to decide how far they can or should 
go in prolonging an individual life. At 
present, for all practical purposes, such de- 
cisions rest almost solely on the amount of 
money that can be procured—which is not 
necessarily good or bad. 

Also at this point I am sure much of the 
available religious advice—when it is given 
at all—rarely has a thoughtful up-to-date 
basis and is more likely than not to depend 
on the personal attitude of the rabbi, minis- 
ter or priest involved. 

Medical advice certainly is influenced by 
the interest or competence of the doctors 
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involved. Are they interested in research? 
are they anxious to try their hands? Do their 
local reputations need bolstering? Are they 
emotionally involved, either personally or 
institutionally? 

One could cite endless reasons for the 
study you propose and its eventual avail- 
ability to the public. I wish you good luck. 

Very truly yours, 
GRACE SMEDSTAD, 
Staf Representative. 
TUCSON, ARIZ., 
January 10, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I was reassured 
to hear of your proposal to create a com- 
mission to consider the ethical and social 
implications of medical breakthroughs as 
human heart transplants. Too often, I feel 
that we are so awed by scientific progress as 
to fail to ask any questions, even when the 
questions are as important as the ones you 
have raised. 

Were humans altruistic by nature, there 
would be no dangers. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case; and scarcely does some great 
discovery come to light than those seeking 
to profit from its plunge into the arena, 
claws bared. Now, however, we are in a region 
not to be compared with mechanical inven- 
tions or mineral discoveries. And if it is 
more far-reaching, how much more diaboli- 
cal will be the efforts to bend and harness it 
to selfish motives? The only encouraging 
note, to me, is that someone has the courage 
to raise the questions. Thank you very much. 

I am sending copies of this letter to my 
representatives in Congress, asking their sup- 
port. If it is possible, I would like to be kept 
informed of progress made in this matter. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL ANN REED. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
January 16, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. MONDALE: Enclosed is an article 
from the Decatur Daily, Decatur, Alabama, 
which may be of interest. 

Congratulations to you for your efforts in 
regard to who shall live? Who shall die? 
This is most important since a few human 
hearts have been transplanted into human 
bodies. 

Keep up the tremendous job you've been 
doing. 

Cordially, 
CHET BRYANT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
January 16, 1968. 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MONDALE: You are con- 
cerned, I understand, about the problems 
being brought about by developments in the 
medical sciences. So am I. 

In this connection, I call your attention to 
the enclosed article, “Coup de Grâce”. It dis- 
cusses a dilemma closely related to organ 
transplanting, namely the prolonging of life 
in -patients for whom there is no hope of 
recovery. However, the article does more 
than discuss the problem: it poses a solution! 
And, even if it may need sifting and refining, 
it is at least a start. 

Because the solution requires the atten- 
tion of the judicial system, I've been trying 
to get the article into legal hands. But I 
haven't known where to begin, because I 
didn't know who, in that profession, might 
have an interest in the matter. (I have gotten 
the article into the hands of interested doc- 
tors; note copies of letters enclosed.) 
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Now James Reston reports that you have 
written a letter to “over 100 leading doctors, 
theologians, philosophers, and law school 
deans.” He also says you want to establish 
a national commission to study these ques- 
tions. In this venture I wish you sincere 
success. And should you feel that Mrs. Shi- 
deler’s article has merit, perhaps you will see 
that its content comes to the attention of 
other key people. 

Let me close by saying that I am just an 
ordinary citizen. I’m concerned about the 
problem simply because my father and an 
uncle were kept “metabolically alive” so long 
that it caused severe emotional and financial 
strains in the family. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss Suze NICHOLS. 
ARVADA, COLO., 
January 16, 1968. 
Senator FREDERICK MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frirz: During the past week I've read 
and heard of your proposal to set up a com- 
mission to study the ethics and other prob- 
lems involved in such medical advancements 
as heart transplantations. 

I agree. And your proposal comes none too 
soon. Although some of the things you 
speak of may not become problems for many 
years, we should have some guidelines before 
the scientific facts overtake us. 

To add to your files on this subject, I'm 
sending a clipping from today’s Rocky Moun- 
tain News and another from the Denver 
Post. Here is a state senator, speaking seri- 
ously, who heart lants be- 
cause “it’s just ridiculous to have all this 
equipment just sitting there collecting dust,” 
I am happy to say the Colorado Senate will 
ignore his plea, at least for the moment. 

It's good to see you from time to time on 
television. It appears that you and I (and 
perhaps a few others) from Macalester of 
20 years ago have not changed a great deal. 
I still have mine too. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
A. L, SCHAFER. 
THE FORD FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y. January 23, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I quite agree that 
serious scientific and ethical questions are 
raised by the new advances in medical and 
biological sciences. Certainly it is wise for 
the Congress to seek guidance on these 
complex and sensitive matters, but I would 
not be sure that the best way to do so would 
be to appoint a National Commission straight 
away. Perhaps it would be useful, to begin 
with, for an appropriate committee of the 
Congress to hold preliminary hearings to 
obtain the views of leading scientists, legal 
experts, and others, in order to try to 
identify what are the precise questions that 
need to be examined, and how best to pur- 
sue them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dav E. BELL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
January 21, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
District of Columbia. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I share your con- 
cern over the possibility that medical break- 
throughs could presage a day when scien- 
tists actually can create “supermen” and 
the technique in transplants can become 80 
foolproof as to result in a form of “Murder, 
Ine.” It was courageous of you to speak out 
as you did, I feel, and I regret that I haven't 
written sooner to tell you so. If such prac- 
tices could lead to murder, then crime in 
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the streets, because it is recognized as il- 
legal, would be pale by comparison, The evil 
of allowing one man to die—perhaps even 
searching him out in advance and trying to 
arrange an “accidental” death to implement 
& transplant—would make even war seem 
wholesome. 

Nor would the recipient of a body organ 
necessarily have to be rich; think of the 
publicity one could get by giving a heart— 
perhaps even a brain—to a homeless and/or 
illiterate old man or woman. And if any- 
thing went wrong, who would there be to 
protest, if indeed anyone could protest a 
practice which, according to a Gallup Poll, 
is approved by 7 out of 10 adult Americans? 

I mention brain because only a few weeks 
ago I read that Dr. Michael DeBakey, the 
Houston heart surgeon, told a New York 
City audience that brain transplants were 
not impossible to foresee as in the future. 
(Imagine waking up from an operation and 
finding yourself in another man’s body! And 
what a wonderful way, too, for a mob to 
erase a troublesome judge or prosecutor.) 
We know that militarily a number of things 
are done before the public gets wind of 
them. Is it possible that the money our 
nation has poured into the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and their affliated centers 
could have been used, in part at least, to 
try to create a soldier of Frankenstein pro- 
portion—a man who no longer thinks in 
terms of caution or compassion because 
these centers of his brain have been removed 
or deadened? Discoveries made in time of 
war frequently are passed on to civilians; 
that is supposed to be one of the assets of 
war, is it not? 

I am enclosing several clippings from the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Post and Times-Star, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper for which I work 
as a copy editor. In the course of work many 
little items go through a copy editor’s hands, 
many of them for use anytime to fill in the 
spaces at the bottom of the columns, One 
that I read out not long ago, probably from 
our Science Service, reported that one of the 
military branches had developed a heart 
monitor so small that it could be injected 
into the body with a hypodermic needle, and 
subsequently maneuvered into the heart. 
The article did not say how this was done, 
but if an electronic device can be injected 
into the bloodstream, what is to keep other 
foreign bodies from being injected? 

A great deal of money has gone into find- 
ing a way to aid the hemophiliac, a matter, 
as I understand it, of learning how to get 
his blood to clot. According to news reports, 
both Philip Blaiberg, Dr. Christiaan Bar- 
nard’s successful heart transplant patient, 
and Mike Kasperak, the Stanford Medical 
Center transplant, received hearts from per- 
sons who died from brain hemorrhages. 

Whether all brain hemorrhages are apo- 
plexy, I don’t know, but according to my dic- 
tionary (Webster's 1940) apoplexy, which has 
been around a long time, is caused by “hem- 
orrhage into the brain from rupture of an ar- 
tery, or by sudden anemia of a part of the 
brain from obstruction of its artery, either by 
the formation of a clot or by the lodgment of 
an embolus.” An embolus is elsewhere de- 
fined as “any foreign or abnormal particle 
circulating in the blood, as a bubble of air, 
a blood clot, etc.” 

My Encyclopedia Britannica (1948) de- 
scribes apoplexy as “a sudden loss of con- 
sciousness . . and of movement without any 
essential modification of the respiratory and 
circulatory functions It agrees with 
Webster as to causes and notes that a victim 
falls down suddenly and lies “without sense 
or motion,” appears to be “in a deep sleep” 
and that “the reflexes are abolished.” It sug- 
gests that apoplexy may be mistaken for nar- 
cotic or alcoholic poisoning, says that it may 
or may not be accompanied by paralysis and 
comments that it “may be rapidly fatal but 
very seldom is instantly fatal.” The patient, 
it goes on to say, “should be moved as little 
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as possible from the place where the attack 
occurred,” 

One thing that makes me wonder if brain 
transplants conceivably are being tried is the 
difference in the way Blaiberg and Kasperak 
have reacted to their operations, Blaiberg’s 
new heart, according to the Jan. 18 clipping, 
appears to have “cured” him of a jaundiced 
liver, congested lungs, kidney trouble and 
swollen legs. Kasperak has lost his spleen, 
his gall bladder and has suffered a stomach 
ulcer, Kasperak, it was twice at least reported 
that I know of, but used in our paper only 
once (the 17th) because of space saving, was 
said to be “responding to commands.” Why 
would it be of note that a heart patient re- 
sponded to commands? 

I don’t know how you feel about the Cape 
Town heart donor’s mother, but I think what 
is happening there is pathetic. Remember 
her comment when she and her son's widow 
visited the hospital—‘“They treated us like 
white folks”? It’s a bit off the subject, but I 
sometimes wonder just who is “white” any 
more. If a man can change his skin to black 
to write a book, Black Like Me, what's to 
keep a crooked white man from masquerad- 
ing as a Negro to elude the police while the 
heat’s on, and incidentally infiltrating the 
responsible Negro community at the same 
time? Perhaps it isn’t the Negroes who start 
the riots, but white men who have turned 
themselves black for the express purpose of 
making trouble. The progress that has been 
made in skin-like Hallowe’en masks and con- 
tact lenses may make the transformation 
even easier these days—all but instantane- 
ous, in fact. And if a crook needed a more 
permanent arrangement, there's plastic sur- 
gery and a steady diet of black-pigment pro- 
ducing drugs. With finger and hand trans- 
plants, a person might even be able to change 
his fingerprints with a handy amputation 
from someone else—injured or perhaps di- 
agnosed as dying of cancer unless an ampu- 
tation took place. 

By no means do I wish to suggest that the 
medical profession is dishonest. In fact, were 
the brain transplant perfected, I can think 
of no professional man who might be in 
more danger than the skilled and conscien- 
tious physician whose well-developed brain 
complex might be sought for a less consci- 
entious “doctor.” My hat is off to Dr. George 
McGovern and his Pittsburgh team of sur- 
geons who have given, as you will note in 
the clipping of the 17th, one Dennis Barrett 
of County Limerick, Ireland, a chance to live 
with a mechanical heart valve about the 
size of a quarter, From a medical standpoint, 
you'll also notice among the items I enclose 
that a former president of the American 
Medical Association leans to the mechanical 
device. 

Since World War I, at least, we have been 
reading and hearing about men whose bones 
have been rebuilt from platinum and steel. 
The body has not rejected these foreign 
bodies, If our technologists are so skilled 
that they can build a spaceship that has 
survived for five years in outer space with a 
skin thinner than the cellophane on a cig- 
aret package, what’s to keep them from cre- 
ating any and every body part, except of 
course the brain? That, a person should have 
the privilege of developing for himself within 
his own body. 

I don’t know what you will think of this 
letter and I do apologize for its extreme 
length. If you think it is foolish, then it 
would be best for you to return it to me, If, 
on the other hand, you feel that it might 
be of some value to you and your colleagues, 
please feel free to show it and use it for any 
honest purpose. I do know that effort has 
been made among some church groups to 
promote the donation of one’s body to sci- 
ence from a humanitarian stamdpoint, but 
also to avoid the costs of burial. One is not 
asked to put it in writing, I am toid—just 
know what hospital to call. And it is made 
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clear that the surviving husband, wife or 
parent—in case of an accident, say—would 
have the privilege of saying “no.” But were 
one in a state of shock himself at the time, 
how clearly could he think—and wouldn’t a 
layman be almost obliged to take a doctor’s 
word anyway? Moreover, considering the 
slaying of husbands and wives that one 
reads about daily in the papers, it’s not im- 
possible to suppose that for some husbands 
and wives a transplant of a mate’s heart 
would be a good way out, all nice and legal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
January 10, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Having just read 
the enclosed newspaper clipping, I have a few 
comments that you might be interested in 
hearing. 

First, I must say that I think you have a 
good, constructive idea in trying to form 
a congressional committee to examine the 
“ethical and social implications” raised by 
the advent of successful human organ trans- 
plantations. I sincerely hope that your ef- 
forts will achieve success. The sooner the 
better. 

You may get the impression that I have a 
pessimistic outlook concerning people; how- 
ever, I don’t think so. Brutally objective is 
what I would call myself instead. Here it 
comes. 

I actually feel that the Supreme Court is 
going to need the results of your committee's 
study to aid it in making a ruling(s) con- 
cerning organ transplants. Two cases I can 
clearly see now. 

In the first instance, there are a large 
number of people in the country with fail- 
ing hearts, and I very much doubt that the 
number of available donations comes near 
to satisfying the number needed. There will 
be lawsuits against doctors who are denying 
people's rights to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Who is going to “play 
God“? Physicians can’t—it would conflict 
with their ethics and oath. The Supreme 
Court actually is the most logical answer if 
you think about it for a while. 

Secondly, this surgical technique is still 
experimental. 

Not all people are this shabby in character, 
but all have the capacity to be so. "Me first” 
and “something for nothing” traits seem to 
have been bred in when the necessity to 
walk on all four limbs was bred out of the 
species. I think these attitudes are the 
fundamental reasons behind wars, crime, 
and the rest of man’s strife with his neigh- 
bor. Speaking of crime, I think it certainly 
is criminal that scientific research has and is 
endowing mankind with gifts rich beyond 
his comprehension, and he is too barbaric to 
simply accept and use the gifts for improve- 
ment instead of destruction. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY, 
Bowling Green, Ky., January 12, 1968. 
Senator MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In a recent news release I 
learned that you are very much concerned 
with the ethical problems which will inevi- 
tably arise in connection with heart trans- 
plants and related crucial surgery. I believe 
you have suggested the formation of a study 
group on the matter. 

I have had a long time interest in this and 
related ethical problems and would like 
to offer my services in whatever capacity they 
could be used. I am Professor of Religious 
Studies at Western Kentucky University, hav- 
ing come here from Bethel College in St. Paul 
on a Danforth grant to a develop a Depart- 
ment of Religion. My degrees include a B.D. 
and Th.M. from Fuller Theological Seminary 
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in California and a Ph.D. from the University 
of Aberdeen in Scotland. My B.A. is from the 
University of Washington. 

I greatly appreciate your concern in what 
I consider to be the more important aspect 
of recent developments in heart transplants. 
Hopefully I can use my own d 
and area of special training to be of help. 

Cordially, 
Rosert H. MOUNCE. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
January 14, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Str: Re your recent admonitions to 
the three surgeons who have performed heart 
transplants, I can never be persuaded that 
any such operation will become “fool proof”. 
The concept of the operation is unnatural 
and repulsive (to me) and the background 
of the thousands of revolting cruelties to our 
animals is cause enough for humans to re- 
fuse to benefit by such experiments. At best, 
it appears to me that these transplants give 
such limited improvement the patients 
would better have died of their original ill- 
nesses. 

Your statement that scientific advances 
“raise profound questions for our society” 
should have been placed on front pages of 
our newspapers in capital letters. In my opin- 
ion civilization is being deteriorated by too 
much tampering with nature. Further, too 
many misfits and the half-dead are being 
promoted and sustained by such activities. 

Please continue your warnings. 

Sincerely, 
GLADYS MARSH, 
JANUARY 14, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Minnesota: 

We are very thankful you suggested what 
you did on investigation of ethics, am send- 
ing a couple articles. Perhaps this alone will 
speak for itself—but a couple weeks ago 
the San Jose Mercury News had an article 
by a doctor on autopsies. He believed the 
states should lax the law on this and 
make it so the next of kin must sign for 
autopsies if the medical says so, his excuse 
was 30% of the autopsies done were shown 
that persons may had a bit of something— 
(meant that) well here is it really to get 
glands and organ who would know what 
come out. I did not save this article but if 
you wish I can go down to the Mercury News 
and get a copy. It seems to me we own 
our own bodies and should be able to have 
the say and feel that we can trust what 
is said. 

Another thing research is one thing but 
what are innocent and helpless animals go- 
ing through. This Russian doctor grafting 
a puppy head on a two year old mongrel 
dog. Sure hope they aren't that knife happy 
in our United States. This was in paper this 
past week. 

Have chosen to mention this to you and 
send the two copies—as felt you were on the 
ball and you would see the problem which 
is of some people's concern. We said thank 
God for you when we heard on the news 
of your suggestion. 


COVINGTON & BURLING, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: An unexpected in- 
vitation to address a group of pediatricians 
on the subject of “Legal Aspects of Human 
Experimentation” prompted me carefully to 
reread your remarks upon introducing Joint 
Resolution 145 in the Senate on February 8. 
I was strikingly reminded of the wide variety 
and number of questions that you, quite cor- 
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rectly, believe are raised by recent advances 
in biology, genetics, and cardiac surgery. 
The prompt passage of Joint Resolution 145 
should at least permit intelligent discussion 
of these questions on a systematic, national 
basis. 

My invitation to speak came, through a 
personal friend it must be acknowledged, 
from the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation in 
New York. The Macy Foundation devotes its 
resources to the promotion of medical educa- 
tion in this country and abroad. In mid- 
March the Foundation is convening a con- 
ference of pediatricians from the United 
States, Latin America, Great Britain, and 
France in Rio de Janeiro, and it is at this 
gathering that I have been assigned to dis- 
cuss the legal issues raised by the develop- 
ments you detailed on the Senate Floor. I 
can only conclude that the Foundation of- 
ficers concluded that they wanted someone 
with legal training, but unencumbered by 
practical experience. 

In the preparation of my paper I have en- 
countered considerable difficulty finding 
much of the recent writing in this area. 
Realizing how great are the demands upon 
your own time, would there be someone on 
your professional staff who could spend an 
afternoon talking with me and, perhaps, sug- 
gesting sources that I might profitably 
examine? 

I would also appreciate an opportunity to 
examine, at your convenience, any materials 
of a nonconfidential nature that your staff 
have collected. I note, for example, that you 
intend at some point to include in the Con- 
gressional Record responses to your letter 
from a large number of physicians, legal 
scholars, and theologians. If these responses 
are to be made part of the public record and 
are not now confidential, would you have 
any objection to my reviewing them in the 
course of preparing my paper? 

Joint Resolution 145 represents a new 
facet of the medical-moral-legal debate that 
I find most striking. The surgical precocity 
of Dr. Bernard, Dr. Shumway, and their col- 
leagues has, possibly for the first time, en- 
gaged public and, potentially, governmental 
interest in questions that traditionally have 
been discussed only by academics in law, 
medicine, and theology. Perhaps, too, their 
achievements will generate sufficient interest 
in Congress to make possible serious efforts 
to debate and resolve these terribly difficult 
questions before they are foreclosed by 
events. 

I would very much appreciate any assist- 
ance you or your staff are able to provide 
me. My telephone number here in Washing- 
ton, at the above address, is REpublic 7-5900. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD A. MERRILL. 
ROCHESTER, MINN., 
January 20, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Fairz: Not only are you good for the 
nation and for the state of Minnesota, Fritz 
you're good for me—good for my faith 
in the democratic process. 

Right after the first of che heart trans- 
plants I was deeply disturbed about the pos- 
sible moral implications (distraught rela- 
tives confronted by surgical teams at the 
peak of their readiness, the surgeons fearful 
of the consequences, perhaps, of delaying 
that state of readiness until the doomed do- 
nor actually died). I remember discussing it 
with Geri Joseph and Bill Connell in Min- 
neapolis early in December. 

Then came your thoughtful questions, 
raising other moral issues—important ones. I 
know these aren't the ignorant and thought- 
less rantings of the medical “noninterven- 
tionists,” the antivivisectionist set. They are 
significant questions, raised, perhaps, for the 
first time in the case of kidney transplants, 
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but not sufficiently discussed outside medi- 
cal circles (or inside, for that matter). I was 
pleased to see that your comments attracted 
the attention of James Reston. 

I was equally pleased to see that David 
Broder noticed your thoughtfully prepared 
speech on the war in Vietnam. 

I know, Fritz, how many discouragements 
you must suffer. I hope that these occasional 
commendations, combined with the knowl- 
edge that you are doing a wonderful job for 
all Americans, thus reflecting credit on your 
state and your party, sustains you through 
these difficult times. 


Sincerely, 
MARGARET. 
WASECA, MINN., 
January 10, 1968. 
Senator MONDALE, 


Dear Sir: Congratulations to you for speak- 
ing of introducing a bill about heart trans- 
plants, We are not democrats, however think 
your gesture is a good one. 

After all God has the last word so it 
seems man thinks he wants to even change 
God's will. It is still to be seen whom should 
determine who shall live or die. And what’s 
happening to God's will being done. I have 
seen many boys go off to war, and though one 
came back with rheumatic fever twenty years 
ago, is alive, though he has a badly scarred 
heart, it makes me feel now should he need a 
heart transplant some day I guess. I would 
think it should be done, for he has 4 children 
that are not grown yet. But I also think whom 
is to say who is to live or die? 

Having seen many good things come in 
life, and once before I wrote to you not as 
& Senator, but I felt we should, if we could, 
be of help to stop cheating. After we had 
dealings with the Holland Furnace Co, So 
now I am again expressing my feelings. I do 
not think it matters so much what party we 
belong in, but the good we encounter. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. GEORGE G. SUTTER, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 9, 1968. 
Re Social and Ethical Implications of 
Health Science Research—yYour letter of 
January 10, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Committee on Aeronautical and Sciences, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I was extremely 
interested in your suggestion to inquire, as 
fully as present knowledge permits, into the 
emerging problems—tlegal, moral and prac- 
tical—in the health-research area. There is 
no doubt that the problems will be im- 
mense, and unlike the situation prior to 
the successful development of atomic pow- 
er, there are no overriding reasons why such 
an overview should not be taken now, be- 
fore the techniques themselves have over- 
run us. 

Let me, however, make a suggestion. (I 
know little about practical government so 
I know little about the suggestion’s prac- 
ticality.) Don’t create a commission. All a 
commission can do is hire consultants, and 
the consultants will hand up snippets to the 
commission, and the commission staff will 
try to put together something highminded 
from the snippets, and the final report itself 
will be as useful as a year-old razor blade. 
If one wants some really interesting thought, 
no commission or commission staff should 
be interposed between the thinkers and the 
result. I know it sounds silly, but I think 
that some eminent philosopher should be 
commissioned to do a book on the philo- 
sophic elements. Some theologian should 
be commissioned to meditate in print. Some 
legal scholar should be asked to do a study 
of the total legal context. And some politi- 
cian should write on the politics of the prob- 
lem, and so on. In other words the “working 
papers” should be the report, not the life 
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upon which the report will inadequately 
feed. 

I know there are problems. Who should 
do the picking and who should be picked? 
That's hard but not impossible. One could 
ask the persons who would have been the 
commissioners to suggest the writers. Or 
one could ask them to suggest one man who 
they all think could be trusted to select the 
writers. Or you could even have a contest 
(like an architectural contest) limited to 
a selected list, all of whom would get paid 
for their efforts, but some to get bigger 
prizes. 

Admittedly, this would still cost money 
no matter how the writers were chosen— 
for research expenses, typing and also for 
the writers’ time and effort. But I cannot 
believe it would cost more than it would 
cost if a whole commission superstructure 
were placed on top of the actual researching 
and thinking level. 

I hope the foregoing, even if impracti- 
cal, is at least responsive, and of some 
small help to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR ALLEN LEFF, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
Farco, N. DAK. 
January 17, 1968. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have two reasons 
to be appreciative of you—you are the only 
person that I have heard, in official life, who 
has recognized that there may be serious 
social and moral problems as well as legal 
problems involved in organ transplants. I 
have a great many reservations myself—none 
of them religious but I might add that a 
great many people, believing in orthodox 
theologies, are seriously disturbed, Legal and 
insurance problems also. 

Appreciatively, 
RUTH T. BAKER 
Mrs. E. L. Baker. 

P.S.—I should mention all the votes for 
the poor, negroes, labor, education, etc. Min- 
nesota has two good Senators, 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., 
January 22, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have just read 
an editorial in the Bellingham Herald in 
which it is stated that you have proposed a 
national commission to “grapple” with the 
subject of the moral issues involved in trans- 
plant surgery. Assuming this is a statement 
of fact I feel called upon to express a few 
thoughts. 

I worked as a Medical Technologist on re- 
search jobs both at the U. of Wash. and at 
the U. of Minn., and both on USPHS grants 
and in this capacity “looked on from the 
fringes,” more than once with dismay, at 
moral decisions involved, thankful that my 
own responsibility was not called upon! 

Traditionally these decisions have been in 
the hands of the individual researcher and 
possibly a colleague or two; and generally 
the decision is, and well should be, based en- 
tirely upon the medical result hoped for— 
having nought to do with any character 
judgment upon the patient(s). This is 
really the only basis of judgment if medical 
research is to flourish. However the trans- 
plant of human organs opens up a Pan- 
dora’s Box of frightening possibilities. 

The really unfortunate result of these re- 
cent and very dramatic breakthroughs is the 
publicity resulting and this would be an im- 
portant subject for discussion by a commis- 
sion. For example, around the summer of 
1963 Dr. B. Schribner, of Seattle, decided to 
place the decision as to who should be 
allowed first chances on his artificial kidney 
machine in the hands of a primarily lay 
group of citizens and “Life” magazine de- 
voted a feature article to this subject. And, 
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most recently, Dr. Barnard coolly stated on 
network TV that he felt he could make the 
moral judgment as to who among his pa- 
tients deserves the next spare heart. (I hope 
he really meant that he could decide the best 
medical risk.) In the past year I have heard 
spot radio announcements soliciting funds to 
keep certain named individuals on the now 
more readily available kidney machines, an 
extremely expensive treatment. 

With research funds in increasingly abun- 
dant supply, and a great deal of it coming 
from USPHS it would seem that the Federal 
Gov't has a legitimate stake in the moral 
judgments resulting. 

I would put forth the opinion that such a 
commission should consist entirely of medi- 
cal personnel to include practitioners who 
daily face individual ethical decisions as 
well as medical educators and researchers, 
with legal and any other social service help 
in an advisory capacity alone. 

Notwithstanding the individuals involved, 
this is a tremendously interesting subject 
and fills many a coffee hour in labs across the 
country. I will be most interested in what 
results from your timely suggestion. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL LAMB 
Mrs. George S. Lamb. 
ROCHESTER, MINN., 
January 12, 1968. 

Dear Sm: On January 10, there was a small 
column on the front page of the Rochester 
Post Bulletin stating that you have, “pro- 
posed creation of a government commission 
to consider the ethical and social implica- 
tions of medical breakthroughs,” 

Your profound questions for our society— 
“What is life and what is death, who shall 
live and who shall die, whose genes shall be 
altered and for what purposes, how long 
and under what conditions shall we prolong 
life, etc.” impressed me. 

This problem is a very real one to me 
because I am the head nurse of the surgical 
intensive care unit at St. Marys Hospital. 
Each person has his own ideas on the sub- 
ject but it seems to be extremely dificult 
for some people to let a man or woman die 
without heroic efforts to prolong or restore 
a life, 

I feel there must be some specific standards 
set, either by the government or the A.M.A., 
and I congratulate your foresight and con- 
cern to pick a commission to help resolve 
this growing problem, 

Sincerely, 
JOANN JENSEN, R.N., 
Surgical Intensive Care unit, St. Marys 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
LAKESIDE, OHIO, 
January 10, 1968. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: You are so right—This craze for 
transplanting hearts, kidneys, etc., has al- 
ready got out of hand. This is a very slick 
way to commit murder. I lost my brother 
this way—but I was in such shock—at the 
time—that I could get no help. Although I 
did go to the police station in Los Angeles—I 
think now I should have gone to the District 
Attorney. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) IRENE M. Franks, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INFORMA- 
TION PROCESSING SOCIETY, 
Santa Monica, Calif., February 2, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have recently 
learned of your proposal fora Commission on 
the Social and Ethical Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development. I be- 
lieve it is an excellent idea. The purpose of 
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this letter is to make the point that there are 
many areas where rapid changes in science 
and technology will have profound implica- 
tions for our society. One in which I am par- 
ticularly interested is that of the informa- 
tion sciences. Thus, I would like to request 
a brief audience with you or with anyone you 
would recommend. AFIPS is a federation of 
professional societies with a collective mem- 
bership of some 40,000 individuals engaged in 
the field of information processing. We be- 
lieve that computers and information proc- 
essing will have a large impact on our society 
in many ways. There are the issues of privacy, 
automation and unemployment, continuing 
education, and others. We believe that infor- 
mation processing will have important im- 
plications for all of science and will be an 
agent of change throughout the structure of 
society. For these reasons, we are interested 
in promoting the understanding of comput- 
ers and their applications and implications 
by the leaders of our country and by the 
public at large. I am interested in discussing 
with you how AFIPS might help with some 
sort of educational program for Congress on 
computers and their applications. 

I am enclosing three papers of mine related 
to these issues. The one entitled “Social Im- 
plications of the Computer Utility” contains 
a discussion of the reason behind my belief 
that Congress should learn more about com- 
puters. “Computer Aspects of Technological 
Change, Automation and Economic Progress,” 
which was prepared for the Presidential Com- 
mission on that topic, contains greater de- 
tail. (See especially the graphs on pages 211- 
212 and 229.) “The Systems Gap” discusses 
reasons for the great gap between U.S. and 
Soviet computer capabilities but also dis- 
cusses, beginning on the bottom of page 5, 
the fact that the computer sciences are not 
represented in the scientific “establishment” 
in the United States. 

This may all sound like “personal plead- 
ing”. Indeed, it is. But we of the information 
processing profession believe that it is very 
important to the future of the United States 
that the leaders of our country have a greater 
awareness of computer developments and 
what they can and cannot do. We are also 
convinced of the need for a greater voice for 
our profession. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL ARMER, 
Vice President. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
AGAINST VIVISECTION INC., 
January 10,1968. 
Hon. Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It was with great satisfac- 
tion that I heard this morning on a TV pro- 
gram that you had raised some questions as 
to the moral and legal aspects of heart trans- 
plantations. 

Urfortunately for any gullibility I might 
have had, my knowledge of the activities of 
these experimenters, has given me grave 
doubts as to the honesty of the whole matter. 

I have pointed out just recently in a let- 
ter to our local newspaper that the doctors 
when removing the heart, the vital organ of 
the patient, know quite well that he is going 
to die, even with his “new” heart. For they 
know from experience that he will eventually 
reject the transplanted organ. 

Dr. Barnard and others have transplanted 
hearts in literally hundreds of dogs and all 
died from rejection. Their human patients 
do the same. 

We work on the investigation of animal 
experimentation through perusal of medical 
publications, mostly unavailable to the gen- 
eral public. We KNOW the cynical, cold ap- 
proach to the question of experimentation, 
be it on animals or humans, with all the 
suffering it involves. 

Unfortunately Congress is partly to blame 
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for the extent of all this experimentation by 
furnishing practically unlimited funds to the 
vivisectors. 

I enclose just one sample of what I mean, 
in the folder we are distributing to the Har- 
yard alumni, showing that to vivisect 21 dogs 
the experimenters received from the U.S. 
Government over $361,000. By the admission 
of the experimenters themselves this experi- 
ment, like most others, is not even applicable 
to man or his problems. It then becomes a 
racket, very profitable for those who indulge 
in it 

You, and the Congress as a whole, have 
the possibility—and may I suggest—the 
duty, to curb a “scientific” activity that is 
becoming not only burdensomely expensive, 
but dangerous as well. A transplant doctor 
said publicly in a recent TV broadcast 
that the public has to be reeducated and 
should consider it a duty to “donate” the 
organs of dead relatives for research. 

This attitude, if not curbed, could shackle 
human rights by fear and intimidation. Peo- 
ple at the time of shock and grief are caught 
at a time of great emotion. They are per- 
suaded by glib talk but are presented with 
very few true facts. Indeed the average lay- 
man knows very little about the whole matter. 

We hope that you will vigorously pursue 
this investigation and we will be pleased to 
furnish you with any available information 
we may have on the subject. 

Thanking you I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL MoUKHANOFF, 
President. 
To HARVARD AtuMNI...Is THIS YOUR 

IMAGE TO THE WoORLD?—Massive SKIN 

GRAFTS In DOGS UNDER IMMUNOSUPPRESSIVE 

CHEMOTHERAPY 


(By Frank J. Veith, M.D., Joseph E. Murray, 
M.D., Mitchell C. Miller, B.A., Boston, Mass., 
From the Department of Surgery, Harvard 
Medical School, and Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital.) 


At Harvard dogs are skinned alive!* 25 to 
50 per cent of body skin of dogs surgically 
peeled off in sheets from 21 victims. . some 
allowed to survive days and weeks. 

In seven of the dogs, 30 to 50 per cent of 
the skin was removed and replaced (auto- 
graft) and four of these dogs had to be 
killed because: “, . . the large open wounds 
resulting from partial graft fallure made 
care difficult and painful for the animals.” 
Fourteen dogs had 25 to 40 per cent of skin 
replaced by skin from a donor dog (homo- 
graft). There was 86 per cent mortality and 
36 per cent of the grafts rotted. The dogs 
were allowed to live three to 26 days. 

Comment: If a human patient had 50 
per cent of his skin burned off, there would 
not be enough of his own skin left for an 
autograft. If 40 per cent of another person's 
skin could be available, it would not “take” 
(homografts of skin are rejected). The ex- 
periment therefore had not even the usual 
justification for clinical application and the 
whole procedure becomes but a scientific 
stunt! The experimenters state: “In the light 
of technical failures and the high mortality 
rate in dogs, there is, at present, no laboratory 
justification for treating large burns in man 
with early excision and homografting . 

This scientific stunt was an expensive one 
for the unwitting taxpayer. These federal 
grants supported the experiments: Grant A 
104606 02, $124,208.00; Grant A 106091 01, 
$236,984.00 (Both to Joseph E. Murray, M.D.). 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
AGAINST VIVISECTION, INC., 
Post Office Box 100, Avon, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: We are certain that you respect, 
and are anxious to preserve, the fine image 


*Reference: Surgery, Vol. 59, No. 4, 
April, 1966, pp. 594-600. 
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of the great university from which you 
graduated. 

In the preface of the Harvard Alumni 
Directory it is said: “Harvard is a good place 
because of the people who have shared with 
her their lives and fortunes and have gone 
into other parts of this country and abroad 
hopefully to reflect in individual careers 
something of the courage, decency, indus- 
try and respect for human values which the 
University has ever tried to instill in her 
sons.“ 

You have read the facts we have pre- 
sented. Now we ask you to compare this 
treatment of helpless animals with your own 
code of manly behavior. Does such abuse 
reflect the ideals of decency for which Har- 
vard stands? We are certain that you will 
be justly horrified and indignant over what 
goes on in the laboratories of your Alma 
Mater. 

Will you help us put an end to such 
barbarities and assist our efforts to human- 
ize medical research by bringing about an 
era of genuine decency and humane treat- 
ment as a substitute for cruelty and ugly 
brutality, repugnant to an enlightened 
civilization? 

The International Conference Against Vivi- 
section is an incorporated, non-profit affilia- 
tion of societies and individuals in all parts 
of the world, dedicated to the eradication of 
the evil of vivisection. 

We invite you to support our work. 

Yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL MOUKHANOFF, 
President, 

Enclosed is the sum of 8 to support 
your work. 

(Name) 


WANAMINGO, MINN., 
January 10, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sie: We are glad to hear that you 
think some legislation is needed to control 
heart transplants. When, or if, the doctors 
perfect this operation we understand that 
brain transplants will be attempted. I hate 
to think how animals in research laboratories 
are suffering so that some doctor can play 
God. 


One doctor said that he thought research 
should be devoted to perfecting a mechani- 
cal heart, not to transplants. 

Where will it all lead? Can you imagine 
a death bed scene with a doctor on either 
side of the bed, scalpel in hand, waiting im- 
patiently for the last breath? Let’s hope they 
do wait. Maybe bodies will be frozen and 
stored. Then in addition to auto junk yards 
we will have warehouses filled with spare 
human parts. 

We wish you success in anything you 
undertake. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED AND IONE M. PEDERSEN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 10, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonpaLE: Grateful thanks 
to you for pointing up the moral issues in- 
volved in the spare-parts operations in the 
medical world. This could be pretty horrible 
without the balancing influence of God. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. LORRAINE MOUNTS. 
Norcross, GA., 
February 14, 1968. 
Dear Str: You may have already read the 


articles by Dr. Kass and Mr. Nelson. 
I know it is only natural to want to live 
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as long as it is humanly possible, but I don’t 
like the idea of stripping one man’s body to 
patch up another. 

As doctors become more skilled in perform- 
ing transplants how can we be sure our 
loved ones and relatives who die from acci- 
dents will be returned to us with their vital 
organs intact. People will lose confidence in 
a doctor if they think he won't do the very 
best he can to save a patient. 

I hope you will introduce legislation about 
transplants. I think it is necessary and the 
sooner the better. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Dorris J. THOMPSON. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., January 19, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have read of your pro- 
posal to create a “National Commission on 
the Ethical and Social Implications of Health 
Science Research and Development.” 

I would not want it thought that the ethi- 
cal, medical, moral, social and legal aspects 
of medical advance have been neglected. The 
clergy, members of the medical profession, 
members of the legal profession, philosophers 
and others have had this matter under con- 
sideration and review for many years. 

Notably, the World Medical Association 
adopted the Declaration of Helsinki in 1964. 
In 1966, this document was endorsed by the 
American Medical Association and six other 
medical groups. In 1966, The American Medi- 
cal Association drafted and approved Ethical 
Guidelines for Clinical Investigation to com- 
plement the Declaration of Helsinki. The 
American Medical Association has printed 
and disturbed many thousands of copies of 
the Declaration and the Ethical Guidelines. 

The AMA Judicial Council will hold its 
regular biennial Congress on Medical Ethics 
this October in Chicago. A considerable por- 
tion of this forthcoming program will be 
devoted to discussions of “postponement of 
death,” “artificial means to prolong life,” 
“clinical investigation,” “human experimen- 
tation,” and “organ transplants.” 

The AMA Committee on Medicine and Re- 
ligion has been most active in encouraging 
discussions on the moral aspects of these 
subjects. It has conducted or participated 
in many joint meetings of physicians and 
clergymen throughout the country to discuss 
these subjects. The Committee has been most 
active and most successful in encouraging 
the development of Committees on Medicine 
and Religion at state and county level. 

The AMA Law Division and the AMA De- 
partment of Medical Ethics have participated 
in a number of multi-discipline discussions 
of the legal and ethical aspects of all these 
subjects. 

I trust my calling these facts to your at- 
tention will be accepted in the spirit in which 
my letter is written. 

Sincerely, 
E. G. SHELLEY, M.D., 
Chairman, Judicial Council. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
Hon. Senator MONDALE. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: You have ex- 
pressed your concern about organ trans- 
plants in humans. I am enclosing a letter on 
it and would urge you to read the book “The 
Unexplained” by Allen Sproggett. Since you 
are proposing laws on it, Iam sure you want 
to know everything possible on the subject. 

“There is much discussion about trans- 
planting physical organs. If you received 
another’s brain, would you be you or become 
the donor? 

“We are composed of two parts—the phy- 
sical body, which includes the brain, and 
a or bia force that is the true I, the 
mind. 
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“Physical substances follow definite be- 
havioral patterns and laws and their reac- 
tions are predictable in advance. Not so our 
minds or our thoughts. The real I, ego, or 
psychic, as you prefer. It is unpredictable, 
weightless, shapeless, and not subject to 
physical laws of time and space. It is free to 
roam the universe at will. It is a very def- 
inite, powerful force which exercises power 
over the physical. This power seems to come 
from the subconscious which some theolo- 
gians believe is the center of the soul. Since 
the subconscious is a permanent recorder of 
all our thoughts, psychiatrists probe it to 
effect cures. 

“Many leading parapsychologists believe 
this power of the subconscious is common to 
everyone and comes from one source, or as 
St. John stated, ‘In the beginning was the 
word (intelligence) and the word was God.’ 
Everyone’s thoughts then are recorded on 
each one’s subconscious and those who have 
the ability to let their subconscious domi- 
nate at times have the gift of prophecy. 

“Some of your readers may have seen the 
power of the subconscious by watching Ted 
Serios on T.V. By concentrating on an ob- 
ject, he can produce its image in his eyes 
and a picture can be taken of the object by 
a T.V. or regular camera by focusing on his 
eyes, even wtih a lead plate between. 

“A picture was taken of the Legislative 
Council of British Columbia at Victoria, 
Canada. One member, Charles Good, who had 
a great desire to be there, was bedridden and 
not present. When the picture was devel- 
oped, his face appeared with the rest. ‘The 
Unexplained,’ page 183. 

“There are verified cases of people's mind 
leaving their body during operations and 
etc., where the patient watched the opera- 
tion and described the details after regain- 
ing consciousness. Jung, a co-worker of 
Freud, tells of such an experience. ‘The Un- 
explained,’ page 188. 

“As there is no scientific proof that man 
has ever come from anything other than 
man, the first two humans reproducing phys- 
ically without divine consent and assistance 
saddled all their descendants with a degener- 
ate physical body. Our minds being non- 
physical had to come from a non-physical 
source which rules out evolution as the 
source of man’s mind. 

“Our body is a prison holding our mind, 
and transplanting a brain, if possible, would 
not have any effect on the real ‘I’. 

“Por further pursuit of the subject: 
Spragget, Allen, The Unexplained,’; Fodar, 
Nandor, ‘Mind Over Space’; Jung, Carl G., 


‘Memories, Dreams, Reflections’; Mont- 
gomery, Ruth, ‘A Gift of Prophecy.’” 
Sincerely, 
LEO MURPHY. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y. February 13, 1968. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I have read in 
Science magazine that you introduced a bill 
to create a Commission on the Ethical and 
Social implications of health science re- 
search and development. Should such a Com- 
mission come into being or should you need 
any additional support for the enaction of 
such a bill, I would be happy to try to lend 
you a hand. I have been very concerned over 
some of the social implications of medical 
research being done and worried about how 
we may on the one hand maintain maximum 
freedom for intellectual work and basic re- 
search and on the other curb to some degree 
undesirable side-effects on society. Let me 
use this opportunity to congratulate you on 
your continued effort on behalf of such im- 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, out of 
my time, and I hope it will not be too 
long before we are able to have Senators 
come to the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 28 Leg.] 
Alken Hart Muskie 
Bartlett Javits Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Stennis 
Carlson Lausche Talmadge 
Gore Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Harris Mondale Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
COFF] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be or- 
dered to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Fannin McClellan 
Anderson McGee 
Fulbright McGovern 
Bayh McIntyre 
Bennett. Gruening Metcalf 
Bible Hansen Miller 
Hartke Monroney 
Brewster Hatfield Montoya 
Brooke Hayden Morse 
Burdick Hickenlooper Moss 
Byrd, Va. Hill Mundt 
Cannon Holland Murphy 
Case Hollings Nelson 
Church 
Clark Inouye Percy 
Jackson Prouty 
Cotton Jordan, N.C 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Dodd Kennedy, Mass. R 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
a Long, Mo. Smathers 
Ellender Long, La. Smith 
Ervin Magnuson Sparkman 
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Spong Tower Yarborough 
Symington Tydings Young, N. Dak. 
Thurmond Williams, N.J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute, for the purpose 
of making an announcement that if Sen- 
ators do not think enough of being on 
the floor to offer their amendments once 
the Senate comes into session, it is the 
intention of the leadership, if a break 
occurs, to move for a final vote on the 
pending substitute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I appreciate the situation in which the 
distinguished majority leader finds him- 
self. We all feel that he is a man of ex- 
treme fairness, but I think we must also 
consider other factors. For example, I am 
in a position at this moment where I 
have two committees in session. 

It is not entirely the fault of the Sen- 
ators that they are not present on the 
floor. The reason why I was not on the 
floor was that I was at a meeting of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and there is a meeting of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works being held downstairs which I am 
also required to attend. I want the REC- 
orp to show why I was not present, be- 
cause it is not a matter of lack of interest 
or anything else that some Senators are 
not here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think I should 
point out that at the instigation of the 
distinguished minority leader, no com- 
mittees have been given permission to 
meet during the discussion of the pend- 
ing business except, of course, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which always 
has that permission. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Interior Committee is in ses- 
sion. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Senators ought to 
realize that nearly 60 amendments re- 
garding the pending bill are still at the 
desk, and if one Senator cannot be 
present because of committee business, 
at least some of the others can. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that I, too 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

8 HANSEN. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 

I should like to point out that I, too, 
was attending a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
chairman of which is the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], for whom 
I have the greatest respect. That com- 
mittee is of real importance to the State 
of Wyoming, and I assure the distin- 
guished majority leader that it was not 
because of my lack of interest in what 
is before the Senate, but because of my 
feeling of continuing responsibility to 
my State and its reclamation problems 
that I felt it necessary to be at this 
meeting this morning. 

I say to the distinguished majority 
leader that I am sorry indeed for my 
absence, as well as for the absence of 
others. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
fully appreciate the situation in which 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming finds himself. All I have to say is 
that objection has been raised against 
the meeting of any committees during 
the discussion of this important pending 
business. The Senator from Wyoming 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] are both here doing their jobs un- 
der great difficulties and at some sacri- 
fice, and I applaud them for it. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself one-half minute. I wish this word 
could be conveyed to the chairman of 
the various committees. I should like 
very much to be present here, and I was 
deeply disturbed when the committee 
meetings were called. If the word can 
be conveyed to the chairmen of the com- 
mittees, I will be here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All committee 
chairmen will again be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment No, 590, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] proposes 
an amendment as follows: 

On page 23, line 22, strike the period and 
insert a comma and the folowing words: 
“Provided, That the said plaintiff is not 
financially able to assume said costs and 
at torney's fees.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold until order is restored? 
The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from West Virginia may 
proceed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
bill, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], and with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]; and 
as I understand it, it would be agreeable 
with those two Senators if Iam permitted 
od modify my amendment to make it read 
thus: 

Provided, That the said plaintiff, in the 
opinion of the court, is not financially able 
to assume said attorney's fees. 


This would eliminate the word “costs” 
from my original amendment, and make 
it apply to that situation in which the 
complainant has succeeded in his case, 
but is financially able to assume the at- 
torney's fees. 

It is my feeling that in view of the fact 
that there are provisions for punitive 
damages in certain cases, as well as for 
actual damages, and in view of the fact 
that the victorious plaintiff, in many in- 
stances, would be financially able him- 
self to assume the attorney’s fees, we 
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should not allow him attorney’s fees 
when he is, in the opinion of the court, 
able to assume them. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. Does this place a bur- 
den on the court to find the financial 
ability of each plaintiff that comes before 
it in these cases? Had the Senator con- 
sidered that burden? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I think 
it might put a slight burden on the court, 
but it would not constitute a prohibitive 
burden and I would rather have it placed 
there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

I would rather have the burden of de- 
termination placed upon the court than 
to place the financial burden upon the 
defendant, especially when the plaintiff 
is financially able to pay his own attor- 
ney’s fees. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the modified amendment of the 
Senator from West Virginia, it still re- 
tains the basic objective that we had in 
mind, namely, that if an indigent or im- 
poverished plaintiff is aggrieved and 
must bring an action, he will still be able 
to go to an attorney and say, “If we 
are successful, the court may award 
fees.“ 

We do not want to be in a position 
where that person, because he cannot 
afford attorneys’ fees, cannot bring the 
action. Therefore, we have no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. Of course, when the 
plaintiff goes to the attorney he must 
say, “If we are successful, the court may 
award fees.” He cannot say, “The court 
will award fees,” but must say “may,” 
because it is still up to the determina- 
tion of the court, is it not? 

Mr. MONDALE. That is correct. 

Mr, BROOKE. To award fees, in the 
final analysis? 

Mr. MONDALE. That is correct; but 
that was true in the original provision; 
it was discretionary with the court. This 
adds the financial finding requirement. 
It is a little more burdensome. I think 
we must concede that the court has great 
latitude to make determinations under 
the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. The “may” in the orig- 
inal version was not restricted to a find- 
ing of financial ability? 

Mr. MONDALE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment by inserting, after the 
word “plaintiff” on line 3, the words “in 
the opinion of the court”, and by strik- 
ing the words “costs and” on line 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment will be 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think it 
important to note that section 212 (b) 
and (c), as these provisions now stand, 
do reveal a clear congressional intent to 
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permit, and even encourage, litigation by 
those who cannot afford to redress spe- 
cific wrongs aimed at them because of the 
color of their skin. Of course, a court 
must judge what fees are appropriate, as 
well as what damages may apply. But this 
section should not be read as permitting 
courts to deny court costs solely at its 
discretion. We cannot permit unwitting 
enforcement of this provision to shut the 
courthouse doors to those whose rights 
are violated simply because they lack the 
funds to protect those rights. 

Moreover, the evolving pattern of legal 
representation is of critical importance 
in understanding this section. Frequently 
indigent plaintiffs are represented by 
legal associations, acting as “private at- 
torneys general” in the vindication of 
important constitutional and statutorily 
created rights. It would be most anom- 
alous if courts were permitted to deny 
these costs, fees, and damages to an ob- 
viously indigent plaintiff, simply because 
he was represented by a legal associa- 
tion. I think it should be clearly under- 
stood that this representation in no way 
limits a plaintiff’s right of recovery. In- 
deed, such representation may be evi- 
dence of his indigency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The amendment (No. 590) was agreed 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE] for accepting my 
modified amendment. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 544 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 544. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 11, line 7, after the word “rent” 
insert the following: “after the making of a 
bona fide offer, or”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield myself such time 
as I need. 

First, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be modified 
in accordance with the way it is now 
written and has been read. There are 
minor modifications, but the page and 
line numbers also have to be changed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this 
amendment is applicable to page 11, line 
7. In essence, it would make the penalty 
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provisions of the proposed legislation ap- 
plicable only where there is a refusal to 
sell or rent after a bona fide offer has 
been made. 

In other words, I want to negate any 
possibility of undue harassment or pres- 
sure upon a seller or lessor. Upon the 
basis of sheer equity alone, a party should 
not be placed in jeopardy or found guilty 
of a violation of this act merely for refus- 
ing to sell or rent when the person who 
approached him was not in a position to 
make or did not make a bona fide offer. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. The Senator said “sell 
or rent.” I understand that this provision 
applies exclusively to rentals. Is my un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No. It applies to sale or 
rental—the first four words only of line 7. 

It will be noted that the latter part 
of paragraph (a) is not conditioned upon 
a bona fide offer, because the amend- 
ment as offered concludes with the word 
“or” rather than “and.” 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. As I understand the 
intent of the amendment, as modified, 
offered by the Senator from Colorado, it 
is this: When a person really wants to 
rent a particular leasehold or when he 
wants to buy a particular piece of prop- 
erty, he is clearly within the protection 
of this measure. But when the offer is in 
effect a phony one, when he has no in- 
tention, when it is not a good safe offer, 
because he is on a lark or whatever, when 
it is a contrived sort of situation with 
which he would never go through, he 
would not be protected. Is that the dis- 
tinction that the Senator seeks to make? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has stated 
it very clearly and plainly. That is the 
distinction that is sought to be made. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I should like to finish my 
discussion with the Senator from Min- 
nesota first. 

Mr. MONDALE. Am I also correct in 
my understanding that this determina- 
tion can be made on the basis of the facts 
in each instance, and it has no relation- 
ship to underlying statute of fraud laws 
in particular States? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No, I do not believe it 
would necessarily have to go so far as a 
binding contract. But if it was not in fact 
a bona fide offer, with the capability of 
going through with the contract, then 
the proposed seller or lessor, would not be 
in a bind by reason of it. So I believe that 
this amendment would clear up a neces- 
sary feature. 

Mr. MONDALE. When the Senator 
uses the word “capability,” he means that 
the offerer had no intention of going 
through the bargain, that it was not a 
bona fide good faith offer to rent or buy? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. And I 
believe the words “bona fide” are so well 
established throughout the body of the 
law that we need not define them fur- 
ther. 

Mr. MONDALE. We have no objection. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad that no objec- 
tion has been voiced, because it seems to 
me that we should foreclose any area in 
which there might be an opportunity for 
agitation for agitation’s sake, or harass- 
ment, or general orneriness. 

As the distinguished Senator has 
pointed out, this is an area in which 
there might be a totally phony or false 
approach, without any intention to con- 
summate a sale. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator on offering what I believe is an ex- 
cellent perfecting proposal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator very 
much. He has put his finger on the crux 
of the matter. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator, on 
his time. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe that the 
amendment the Senator has offered— 
which I hope will be accepted and agreed 
to—is one of the most substantial amend- 
ments offered to date. Without its adop- 
tion, numerous situations might arise in 
which a renter or an owner could be 
prosecuted and could be caused all kinds 
of trouble, when the person offering to 
rent or to buy had no intention of renting 
or buying and had no capacity to do so. 

It has been agreed in this discussion 
that capability means willing and able to 
buy. I wish to go one step further. What 
about a situation where Mr. Jones, who 
owns a house or wishes to rent a house, 
is approached by a man, Mr, Smith, who 
wants to buy, intends to buy, and has the 
capability to buy. He can pay cash or he 
can provide reasonable security. Of 
course, payment is important to the seller 
or the person who wishes to rent. Con- 
currently, a third person, Mr. Brown, 
comes along who would like to buy the 
property but does not have the cash to 
buy the property, he cannot get a loan, 
and cannot give security to the seller. 
Would Jones be discriminating if he sold 
to Smith instead of Brown? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that is encom- 
passed here. For example, if the senior 
Senator from Colorado were to go out to 
McLean, Va., and make an offer to buy 
some of those very expensive homes, it 
obviously would not be a bona fide offer 
in which I would have financial capabil- 
ity of performing if the offer were to 
be accepted. Therefore, it would not be a 
bona fide offer. There has to be bona 
fideness as an element of capability of 
performing the offer that is being made. 

Mr. COOPER. That is my view. I hope 
there will be interpretation in connec- 
tion with this point. The bill before us 
would protect a person who is discrimi- 
nated against. It also should protect 
owners who are giving up some of the 
privileges they have held throughout the 
years. They should not be subjected to 
action by capricious, non-bona-fide 
offerors. 

I hope the situation will be interpreted 
by the manager of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that bona fide 
means a man has to be ready, willing and 
able to perform. Without these three ele- 
ments it would not be a bona fide offer 
capable of enforcement if accepted. I 
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would be happy to have the comment of 
the manager of the bill. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose the question of the offerer’s capacity 
to make good on an offer to rent or buy 
would have a bearing on the good faith 
in which the offer was made. 

If a person who earned $3,000 a year 
bid on a home costing $200,000, I assume 
that would raise a question as to the 
good faith of the offer. 

Yet, one of the realities of the real 
estate industry is that there is a great 
variance as between individuals and how 
much of their resources they would al- 
locate to rent or purchase a home as 
against other families. 

As long as it is understood that the ob- 
jective that the amendment seeks to 
reach is one where the offerer makes a 
good faith, bona fide offer with the in- 
tent to purchase or rent, and that the 
offer is made with some reasonable ca- 
pacity to fulfill the offer, if it is accepted, 
then I would think we have no objection, 
but if we enter into a highly detailed bur- 
den of proof about his actual bookkeep- 
ing capacity in a technical sense to de- 
liver, then I think we have to take an- 
other look at it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to say to the 
manager of the bill that this question 
could not and would not arise until such 
time as some person had made an offer 
which was refused by a man who owned 
property, and a complaint is brought 
against such owner under the provisions 
of this bill, or against him under ap- 
plicable State law, if he were in our State. 
At that time regardless of what we 
write into the bill—and I think we are 
just defining the area—the court, the 
court and the jury, or the administrative 
board would have to look into all of the 
elements as to whether it was a bona fide 
offer. 

The Senator cited an extreme case of 
the man who had $3,000 and who made 
an offer on a $200,000 house. Under those 
facts, when the question is submitted to 
an administrative board or a court, the 
court has to determine whether the man 
had made a bona fide offer and was ready, 
willing, and able to perform. There is a 
gray area connected with the question of 
ability. Certainly, if this particular man 
wanted to put 50 percent of his monthly 
income into the purchase of the house, 
whereas another man would be unwilling 
to put more than 25 percent of his 
monthly income into the purchase of a 
house, that is his business, and the court 
would deal with it fairly. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we will 
accept the amendment because the court 
would deal with it in any event and the 
word “bona fide” is well understood 
through judicial decisions. The court 
would make its decision on the basis of 
the standard understanding of that word. 
On that basis, we accept it. 

Mr. HRUSKA and Mr. PEARSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I had 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska first on his time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

It has been my observation on several 
earlier occasions that this bill involves 
and seeks to impose revolutionary 
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changes in some fundamental, long-es- 
tablished rules of real property. 

There has been some discussion here 
today in connection with the word “bona 
fide.” What is a bona fide transaction? 
The courts hundreds of years ago met 
that question and they said: “Unless a 
transaction pertaining to real estate or 
title therein is in writing we will not even 
take jurisdiction.” The statutes of frauds 
of most of the States with which I am 
familiar, provide that unless a contract 
or agreement is in writing, it is not en- 
forceable. An oral agreement will not 
serve as the basis to institute or main- 
tain an action in courts involving title. 

Is it the intention of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado to decimate that 
centuries-old rule with reference to real 
estate title and say that on the basis of 
an oral statement by one man, which 
would be refutable only by an oral denial 
by the other, we are going to determine 
real estate titles? 

This issue has been thrashed out by 
long experience and by perhaps wiser 
heads than are now in this Chamber. It 
was decided that you cannot tamper with 
real estate on the basis of an oral trans- 
action. If writing is not required by this 
amendment we will be flying in the face 
of the experience of centuries and the 
property titles will be undermined. 

What observation would the Senator 
have on that inasmuch as he would strike 
out the words “in writing’ from his 
amendment? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I need. It is true 
I would have preferred to have the words 
“in writing” contained in this amend- 
ment. It has been pointed out by the 
manager of the bill, however, that when 
two parties deal with each other it might 
never occur to a man to make an offer 
in writing and, therefore, this need not 
be done. 

I would like to point out to the Sen- 
ator that he is entirely correct in his 
remarks about the question of the 
statute of frauds. The statute of frauds 
is applicable so far as I know in every 
State of the Union and as much applica- 
ble in the State of Colorado as in the 
State of Nebraska. However, we are not 
really dealing here with the statute of 
frauds per se; rather, we are dealing 
with violation of a new right which is 
set up in the bill by this proposed legis- 
lation. We are not at this point dealing 
with whether the man made enforceable 
contract, whether the man can be said 
to have violated the principles of the 
act with respect to discrimination by rea- 
son of the fact that he did or did not 
make a bona fide offer for it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield on such of 
my time as I may need? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. What a contradiction 
in words, Mr. President. It is said that 
this does not deal, per se, with the 
statute of frauds or with titles. Let me 
say that it goes further than that, be- 
cause the statute of frauds pertains to 
civil actions. This section makes of it 
a crime, and then does more. It provides 
the basis for implementing the enforce- 
ment provisions which begin on page 17, 
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line 7. In other words, there is a basis 
for an action affecting title because 
there was a violation of law—there was 
discrimination, and the action is based, 
in many conceivable instances, only on 
the discussions, oral in character, before 
they are reduced to writing. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska stated that the provi- 
sions we are dealing with could be made 
the basis for crime. The Senator from 
Nebraska should be advised that there 
is no criminal provision in the fair hous- 
ing section on that. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But it makes it unlaw- 
ful. It is a crime not in the sense of meet- 
ing with sanctions but certamly— well. 
technically perhaps I overstated it, but 
it makes it unlawful to do so. 

Mr. MONDALE. We are prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am pleased that the 
manager of the bill will accept the 
amendment. It provides here that it shall 
be unlawful to refuse to sell. There is 
no problem with that. Also, to refuse to 
rent I can see how that would be subject 
to clear, persuasive proof. But, to refuse 
to negotiate, the third part here, in the 
exchanges which are inherent in any ne- 
gotiation I would find it difficult to pro- 
ceed under this act. For that reason, and 
in relation to that part, in addition to 
the point made by the sponsor of the 
amendment, I think that this amend- 
ment of a bona fide offer would give 
a great deal of value to proceeding under 
that part which deals with parties who 
refuse to negotiate as to sale or as to 
rentals. I merely make that point in sup- 
port of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas very much. 

Mr. President, Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, could 
we have the clerk read how the modified 
amendment appears in section 204 (a)? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 11, line 7, after the word “rent” in- 
sert the following: “after the making 
of a bona fide offer, or”. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my administrative as- 
sistant, Frances Henderson, may be per- 
mitted the privilege of the floor during 
consideration of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, as modified. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
what was the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, to re- 
capitulate, under the present law, in all 
the States that I know of, an oral offer 
involving real estate, orally accepted, 
cannot affect real estate title. Now it is 
proposed to make an oral offer, orally 
rejected, the sole basis of a court action 
which can affect the title to real estate. 

Thus, I say again, this is completely 
contrary to the laws on real estate as 
they have existed for many, many 
generations. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me, on 
my own time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Is the Senator saying 
that negotiations must be in writing? 
As I understand the law, the statute of 
frauds says that a contract to sell land 
must be in writing. I think that every 
State in the Union abides by that. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This has to do with a 
contract of sale. 

Mr. BROOKE. We are talking about 
negotiations. Is it the position of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
that negotiations must be in writing? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The way I understand 
“to refuse to sell” or “to refuse to nego- 
tiate” involves the ultimate issue of sale 
under this bill. It is upon refusal to sell 
that the action is based. But under the 
statute of frauds, the ultimate issue of 
sale has to be in writing before a court 
will take jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. BROOKE. The statute of frauds 
would cover the purchase and sale agree- 
ment or the selling of property, but not 
the negotiations. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This involves purchase 
and sale. It is when there is a refusal to 
sell that an action affecting title may be 
brought. y 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
as modified was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move that 
2 motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 568 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
State of Colorado is doing so well today 
that I call up my amendment No. 568, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Dom- 
INICK, is as follows: 

On page 17, line 8, before the word “With- 
in” add the following new sentence: “Upon 
receipt of such a complaint the Secretary 
shall furnish a copy of the same to the per- 
son or persons who allegedly committed or 
are about to commit the alleged discrimina- 
tory housing practice.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
amendment refers to page 17, line 8. 
That reference is to the Dirksen substi- 
tute as originally introduced. In the star 
print, my amendment refers to page 17, 
line 13. 

I hope that the Senator in charge of 
the bill will accept my amendment. It is 
a very simple one. If I may have the at- 
1 of the Senator in charge of the 

STi tee 

Mr. MONDALE. I am listening. 

Mr. DOMINICK. My amendment pro- 
vides if anyone complains that he is 
being discriminated against, and files a 
complaint with the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary must serve a copy of it or send a 
copy of it to the one who is complained 
against. 

At the moment, there is no require- 
ment that the one who is allegedly ex- 
ercising discrimination will receive a 
copy of the complaint. 

It would strike me that the very least 
we could do, before any investigation is 
carried on, is to let the one who is sup- 
posedly in error know what he is in error 
about. That is the easiest way to do it. It 
is the same procedure that was used in 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

It is my hope that the Senator in 
charge of the bill will accept my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we 


would like to have a moment or two to 


explore and analyze the Senator’s 
amendment before we decide. Thus, I 
observe the absence of a quorum. 
ı Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 


^ ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on page 
18 of the Dirksen substitute, starting 
with line 10, it is quite clear that the 
Secretary is required to provide a copy 
of the complaint to the compliance in 
order to give him a chance to answer. 
Therefore, since we interpret the statute 
to require this provision in any event, we 
think the amendment by the Senator 
from Colorado clarifies it and obviates 
any confusion or difficulties. We are glad 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

i bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
No, 272) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
on the American Indian. Without objec- 
tion, the message will be printed in the 
Recorp, without being read, and will be 
appropriately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Mississippi and Utah—the Potomac 
and the Chattahoochee—Appalachia and 
Shenandoah. The words of the Indian 
have become our words—the names of 
our states and streams and landmarks. 

His myths and his heroes enrich our 
literature. 

His lore colors our art and our lan- 
guage. 

For two centuries, the American Indian 
has been a symbol of the drama and 
excitement of the earliest America. 

But for two centuries, he has been an 
alien in his own land. 

Relations between the United States 
Government and the tribes were origi- 
nally in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment. Until 1871, the United States 
treated the Indian tribes as foreign 
nations. 

It has been only 44 years since the 
United States affirmed the Indian’s citi- 
zenship: the full political equality essen- 
tial for human dignity in a democratic 
society. 
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It has been only 22 years since Con- 
gress enacted the Indian Claims Act, to 
acknowledge the Nation’s debt to the 
first Americans for their land. 

But political equality and compensa- 
tion for ancestral lands are not enough. 
The American Indian deserves a chance 
to develop his talents and share fully in 
the future of our Nation. 

There are about 600,000 Indians in 
America today. Some 400,000 live on or 
near reservations in 25 States. The re- 
maining 200,000 have moved to our cities 
and towns. The most striking fact about 
the American Indians today is their 
tragic plight: 

—Fifty thousand Indian families live 
in unsanitary, dilapidated dwellings: 
many in huts, shanties, even aban- 
doned automobiles. 

—The unemployment rate among In- 
dians is nearly 40 percent—more 
than ten times the national average. 

—Fifty percent of Indian schoolchil- 
dren—double the national aver- 
age—drop out before completing 
high school. 

—Indian literacy rates are among the 
lowest in the Nation; the rates of 
sickness and poverty are among the 
highest. 

Thousands of Indians who have mi- 
grated into the cities find them- 
selves untrained for jobs and un- 
prepared for urban life. 

—The average age of death of an 
American Indian today is 44 years; 
for all other Americans, it is 65. 

The American Indian, once proud and 
free, is torn now between white and 
tribal values; between the politics and 
language of the white man and his own 
historic culture. His problems, sharp- 
ened by years of defeat and exploitation, 
neglect and inadequate effort, will take 
many years to overcome. 

But recent landmark laws—the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act— 
have given us an opportunity to deal 
with the persistent problems of the 
American Indian. The time has come to 
focus our efforts on the plight of the 
American Indian through these and the 
other laws passed in the last few years. 

No enlightened Nation, no responsible 
government, no progressive people can 
sit idly by and permit this shocking sit- 
uation to continue. 

I propose a new goal for our Indian 
programs: A goal that ends the old de- 
bate about “termination” of Indian pro- 
grams and stresses self-determination; 
a goal that erases old attitudes of pater- 
crag and promotes partnership self- 
help. 

Our goal must be: 

—A standard of living for the Indians 
equal to that of the country as a 
whole, 

—Freedom of Choice: An opportunity 
to remain in their homelands, if 
they choose, without surrendering 
their dignity; an opportunity to 
move to the towns and cities of 
America, if they choose, equipped 
with the skills to live in equality 
and dignity. 

—Full participation in the life of 
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modern America, with a full share 
of economic opportunity and social 
justice. 

I propose, in short, a policy of maxi- 
mum choice for the American Indian: a 
policy expressed in programs of self- 
help, self-development, self-determina- 
tion. 

To start toward our goal in Fiscal 
1969, I recommend that the Congress 
appropriate one-half a billion dollars for 
programs targeted at the American 
Indian—about 10 percent more than 
Fiscal 1968. 

STRENGHTENED FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


In the past four years, with the advent 
of major new programs, several agencies 
have undertaken independent efforts to 
help the American Indian. Too often, 
there has been too little coordination be- 
tween agencies; and no clear, unified 
policy which applied to all. 

To launch an undivided, Govern- 
ment-wide effort in this area, I am today 
issuing an Executive Order to establish 
a National Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity. 

The Chairman of the Council will be 
the Vice President who will bring the 
problems of the Indians to the highest 
levels of Government. The Council will 
include a cross section of Indian leaders, 
and high government officials who have 
programs in this field: 

The Secretary of the Interior, who 
has primary responsibility for 
Indian Affairs. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
programs affect thousands of In- 
dians. 

—The Secretary of Commerce, who 
can help promote economic develop- 
ment of Indian lands. 

The Secretary of Labor, whose man- 
power programs can train more In- 
dians for more useful employment. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who can help Indian 
communities with two of their most 
pressing needs—health and educa- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, who can bring better 
housing to Indian lands. 

—The Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, whose programs 
are already operating in several In- 
dian communities. 

The Council will review Federal pro- 
grams for Indians, make broad policy 
recommendations, and ensure that pro- 
grams reflect the needs and desires of 
the Indian people. Most important, I 
have asked the Vice President, as Chair- 
man of the Council, to make certain that 
the American Indian shares fully in all 
our Federal programs. 

SELF-HELP AND SELF-DETERMINATION 

The greatest hope for Indian progress 
lies in the emergence of Indian leader- 
ship and initiative in solving Indian 
problems. Indians must have a voice in 
making the plans and decisions in pro- 
grops which are important to their daily 

e. 

Within the last few months we have 
seen a new concept of community de- 
velopment—a concept based on self- 
help—work successfully among Indians. 
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Many tribes have begun to administer 
activities which Federal agencies had 
long performed in their behalf: 

—On the Crow Creek, Lower Brule, 
and Fort Berthold reservations in 
the Dakotas and on reservations in 
several other states, imaginative 
new work-experience programs, op- 
erated by Indians themselves, pro- 
vide jobs for Indians once totally 
dependent on welfare. 

—The Warm Springs Tribes of Ore- 
gon ran an extensive program to 
repair flood damage on their reser- 
vation. 

—The Oglala Sioux of South Dakota 
and the Zunis of New Mexico are 
now contracting to provide law en- 
forcement services for their com- 
munities. 

—The Navajos—who this year cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of their 
peace treaty with the United 
States—furnish many community 
services normally provided by the 
Federal govermnent, either through 
contract or with funds from their 
own Treasury. 

Passive acceptance of Federal service 
is giving way to Indian involvement. 
More than ever before, Indian needs are 
being identified from the Indian view- 
point—as they should be. 

This principle is the key to progress 
for Indians—just as it has been for oth- 
er Americans. If we base our programs 
upon it, the day will come when the re- 
lationship between Indians and the 
Government will be one of full partner- 
ship—not dependency. 

EDUCATION 


The problems of Indian education are 
legion: 

—Ten percent of American Indians 
over age 14 have had no schooling 
at all. 

—Nearly 60 percent have less than an 
eighth grade education. 

—Half of our Indian children do not 
finish high school today. 

—Even those Indians attending school 
are plagued by language barriers, 
by isolation in remote areas, by lack 
of a tradition of academic achieve- 
ment. 

Standard schooling and vocational 
training will not be enough to overcome 
the educational difficulties of the Indi- 
ans. More intensive and imaginative ap- 
proaches are needed. 

The legislation enacted in the past 
four years gives us the means to make 
the special effort now needed in Indian 
education: The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act, the Voca- 
tional Education Act, and the Higher 
Education Act. 

The challenge is to use this legislation 
creatively. 

I have directed the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

—To work together to make these pro- 
grams responsive to the needs of In- 
dians. 

—To develop a concentrated effort in 
Indian education with State and 
local agencies. This is critical if the 
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two-thirds of Indian schoolchildren 

in non-Indian public schools are to 

get the special help they sorely need. 
PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

In the past few years we as a Nation 
have come to recognize the irreplaceable 
importance of the earliest years in a 
child’s life. Pre-school education and 
care—valuable for all children—are ur- 
gently needed for Indian children. 

We must set a goal to enroll every four 
and five-year-old Indian child in a pre- 
school program by 1971. 

For 1969, I am requesting funds to: 

—Make the Head Start Program avail- 

able to 10,000 Indian children. 

—Establish, for the first time, kinder- 

gartens for 4,500 Indian youngsters 
next September. 

To encourage Indian involvement in 
this educational process, I am asking the 
Secretary of the Interior to assure that 
each of these kindergartens employ local 
Indian teacher aides as well as trained 
teachers. 

FEDERAL INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Since 1961, we have undertaken a sub- 
stantial program to improve the 245 Fed- 
eral Indian schools, which are attended 
by over 50,000 children. That effort is 
now half completed. It will continue. 

But good facilities are not enough. 

I am asking the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
establish a model community school sys- 
tem for Indians. These schools will: 

—Have the finest teachers, familiar 
with Indian history, culture and lan- 
guage. 

—Feature an enriched curriculum, spe- 
cial guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, modern instruction materials, 
and a sound program to teach Eng- 
lish as a second language. 

Serve the local Indian population as 
a community center for activities 
ranging from adult education classes 
to social gatherings. 

To reach this goal, I propose that the 
Congress appropriate $5.5 million to at- 
tract and hold talented and dedicated 
teachers at Indian schools and to provide 
200 additional teachers and other pro- 
fessionals to enrich instruction, counsel- 
ing and other programs. 

To help make the Indian school a vital 
part of the Indian community, I am 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish Indian school boards for Fed- 
eral Indian Schools. School board mem- 
bers—selected by their communities— 
will receive whatever training is neces- 
sary to enable them to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Indian youth must be given more op- 
portunities to develop their talents fully 
and to pursue their ambitions free of 
arbitrary barriers to learning and em- 
ployment. They must have a chance to 
become professionals: doctors, nurses, 
engineers, managers and teachers. 

For the young Indian of today will 
eventually become the bridge between 
two cultures, two languages, and two 
ways of life. 

Therefore, we must open wide the 
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doors of career training and higher edu- 
cation to all Indian students who qualify. 

To reach this goal: 

am requesting $3 million in Fiscal 
1969 for college scholarship grants, 
to include for the first time 
living allowances for Indian stu- 
dents and their families to help 
capable young Indians meet the 
costs of higher education. 

am asking the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make a 
special and sustained effort to as- 
sure that our regular scholarship 
and loan programs are available to 
Indian high school graduates. 

—I am asking the Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to es- 
tablish a special Upward Bound pro- 
gram for Indian high school stu- 
dents. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


The health level of the American In- 
dian is the lowest of any major popula- 
tion group in the United States: 

—The infant mortality rate among 
Indians is 34.5 per 1,000 births—12 
points above the National average. 

The incidence of tuberculosis among 
Indians and Alaska natives is about 
five times the National average. 

More than half of the Indians obtain 
water from contaminated or poten- 
tially dangerous sources, and use 
waste disposal facilities that are 
grossly inadequate. 

Viral infections, pneumonia, and 
malnutrition—all of which contrib- 
ute to chronic ill health and mental 
retardation—are common among 
Indian children. 

We have made progress. Since 1963: 

—The infant death rate has declined 
21 percent. 

—Deaths from tuberculosis are down 
29 percent. 

— The number of outpatient visits to 
clinics and health centers rose 16 
percent. 

But much more remains to be done. 

I propose that the Congress increase 
health programs for Indians by about 
ten percent, to $112 million in Fiscal 
1969, with special emphasis on child 
health programs. 

But if we are to solve Indian health 
problems, the Indian people themselves 
must improve their public health and 
family health practices. This will require 
a new effort to involve Indian families 
in a crusade for better health. 

Recent experience demonstrates that 
Indians have been successful in working 
side by side with health professionals: 

They have organized tribal health 
committees to review Indian health 
problems and design programs for 
solving them. 

—They have launched new programs 
in sanitation, mental health, alco- 
holism, and accident control. 

—A cooperative Indian-government 
project to provide safe water and 
disposal systems for 44,000 Indians 
and Alaska native families has 
proved successful, For every Federal 
dollar spent, Indian Americans have 
contributed another 40 cents in 
labor, materials and actual funds. 
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I am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to build a “com- 
munity participation” component into 
every Federal health program for Indians 
which lends itself to this approach. 

Essential to this effort will be a large, 
well-trained corps of community health 
aides drawn from the Indian population: 
nursing assistants, health record clerks, 
medical-social aides and nutrition work- 
ers. These community health aides can 
greatly assist professional health work- 
ers in bringing heaith services to Indian 
communities. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate funds to train and employ more 
than 600 new community Indian health 
aides in the Public Health Service. 

These aides will serve nearly 200,000 
Indians and Alaska natives in their home 
communities, teaching sound health 
practices to the Indian people in several 
critical fields: prenatal health, child 
care, home sanitation and personal 
hygiene. 

Our goal is first to narrow, then to 
close the wide breach between the health 
standards of Indians and other Ameri- 
cans. But before large investments in 
Federally-sponsored health services can 
pay lasting dividends, we must build a 
solid base of Indian community action 
for better health. 


JOBS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The plight of the Indians gives grim 
testimony to the devastating effects of 
unemployment on the individual, the 
family, and the community: 

Nearly 40 percent of the labor force 
on Indian lands is chronically unem- 
ployed, compared with a national 
unemployment rate of 3.5 percent. 

—Of the Indians who do work, a third 
are underemployed in temporary or 
seasonal jobs. 

Fifty percent of Indian families have 
cash incomes below $2,000 a year; 75 
percent have incomes below $3,000. 

With rare exception, Indian communi- 
ties are so underdeveloped that there is 
little, if any, opportunity for significant 
social or economic progress. 

Two percent of all the land in the 
United States is Indian land. Indian 
lands are about the size of all the New 
England States and a small slice of New 
York. But many of their resources—oil, 
gas, coal, uranium, timber, water—await 
development. 

The economic ills of Indian areas can 
have a major impact upon neighboring 
regions as well. It is not only in the best 
interests of the Indians, but of the entire 
Nation, to expand Indian economic op- 
portunity. 

JOBS 


Special employment programs have 
been established to help meet the needs 
of Indians. In 1967 alone, more than 
10,000 men and women received training 
and other help to get jobs under the In- 
dian Bureau's programs—double the 
number served 4 years ago. These pro- 
grams: 

—Provide all-expenses-paid training 

and placement for Indian adults. 

—Develop projects in cooperation with 

private industry, in which families 
prepare together for the transition 
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from welfare dependency to useful, 
productive work. 

To meet the increasing demand, I pro- 
pose that the Indian Vocational Training 
Program be expanded to the full authori- 
zation of $25 million in Fiscal 1969— 
nearly double the funds appropriated last 
year. 

In the State of the Union message, I 
proposed a 25 percent increase—to $2.1 
billion—in our manpower training pro- 
grams for Fiscal 1969. 

As a part of this effort, I have asked 
the Secretary of Labor to expand the 
Concentrated Employment Program to 
include Indian reservations. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The economic development of poten- 
tially productive Indian areas suffers 
from a lack of base capital to permit 
Indians to take advantage of sound in- 
vestment opportunities and to attract 
private capital. 

The Indian Resources Development 
Act, now pending before Congress, con- 
tains provisions to spark this kind of 
investment. 

The central feature of this Act is an 
authorization of $500 million for an In- 
dian loan guaranty and insurance fund 
and for a direct loan revolving fund. 

These funds would: 

—Provide the foundation for the eco- 

nomic development of Indian lands. 

—Encourage light industry to locate on 

or near Indian reservations. 

—Permit better development of natu- 

ral resources. 

—Encourage development of the tour- 

ist potential on many reservations. 

The Indian Resources Development 
Act would also permit the issuance of 
Federal corporate charters to Indian 
tribes or groups of Indians. This charter 
gives them the means to compete with 
other communities in attracting outside 
investment. 

I urge the Congress to enact this pro- 
gram for the economic development of 
Indian resources. 

ROADS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Without an adequate system of roads 
to link Indian areas with the rest of our 
Nation, community and economic devel- 
opment, Indian self-help programs, and 
even education cannot go forward as 
rapidly as they should. 

Large areas inhabited by Indians are 
virtually inaccessible. For example, on 
the vast Navajo-Hopi area there are only 
30 percent as many miles of surfaced 
roads per 1,000 square miles as in rural 
areas of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The woefully inadequate road systems 
in Indian areas must be improved. Good 
roads are desperately needed for eco- 
nomic development. And good roads may 
someday enable the Indian people to 
keep their young children at home, in- 
stead of having to send them to far- 
away boarding schools. 

I propose an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Highway Act increasing the author- 
ization for Indian road construction to 
$30 million annually beginning in Fiscal 
1970. 

ESSENTIAL COMMUNITY SERVICES 
HOUSING 

Most Indian housing is far worse than 
pers housing in many slums of our large 

es. 
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To begin our attack on the backlog 
of substandard housing: 

—I have asked the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to in- 
crease Indian home construction by 
an additional 1,000 units this coming 
year, for a total of 2,500 annually. 

I propose that the Congress double 
the Fiscal 1968 appropriations—to $6 
million in 1969—for a broad home 
improvement program. 

These steps are a strong start toward 
improving living conditions among In- 
dians, while we deal with the underlying 
causes of inadequate housing. But the 
present housing law is too rigid to meet 
the special needs and conditions of our 
Indian population, 

I am therefore submitting legislation 
to open the door for more Indians to re- 
ceive low-cost housing aid, and to extend 
the loan programs of the Farmers Home 
Administration to tribal lands. 

In addition: 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development will review construc- 
tion standards for Indian homes to 
ensure flexibility in design and con- 
struction of Indian housing. 

—The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Housing and Urban Development 
will explore new low-cost techniques 
of construction suitable to a stepped- 
up Indian housing program. 

COMMUNITY ACTION 


Programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act have improved morale in In- 
dian communities. They have given 
tribes new opportunities to plan and 
carry out social and economic projects. 
Community action programs, particu- 
larly Head Start, deserve strong support. 

I am asking the Congress to provide 
$22.7 million in Fiscal 1969 for these im- 
portant efforts. 

WATER AND SEWER PROJECTS 


Shorter life expectancy and higher in- 
fant mortality among Indians are caused 
in large part by unsanitary water sup- 
plies and contamination from unsafe 
waste disposal. 

The Federal Government has author- 
ity to join with individual Indians to con- 
struct these facilities on Indian lands. 
The Government contributes the capi- 
tal. The Indian contributes the labor. 

To step up this program, I recommend 
that the Congress increase appropria- 
tions for safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities by 30 percent—from 
$10 million in Fiscal 1968 to $13 million 
in Fiscal 1969. 


Civil Rights 
A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR INDIANS 


In 1934, Congress passed the Indian 
Reorganization Act, which laid the 
groundwork for democratic self-govern- 
ment on Indian reservations. This Act 
was the forerunner of the tribal consti- 
tutions—the charters of democratic 
practice among the Indians. 

Yet few tribal constitutions include a 
bill of rights for individual Indians. The 
basic individual rights which most Amer- 
icans enjoy in relation to their govern- 
ment—enshrined in the Bill of Rights of 
the Constitution of the United States— 
are not safeguarded for Indians in rela- 
tion to their tribes. 

A new Indian Rights Bill is pending 
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in the Congress. It would protect the in- 
dividual rights of Indians in such mat- 
ters as freedom of speech and religion, 
unreasonable search and seizure, a 
speedy and fair trial, and the right to 
habeas corpus. The Senate passed an 
Indian Bill of Rights last year. I urge 
the Congress to complete action on that 
Bill of Rights in the current session. 

In addition to providing new protec- 
tion for members of tribes, this bill 
would remedy another matter of grave 
concern to the American Indian, 

Fifteen years ago, the Congress gave 
to the States authority to extend their 
criminal and civil jurisdictions to include 
Indian reservations—where jurisdiction 
previously was in the hands of the In- 
dians themselves. 

Fairness and basic democratic princi- 
ples require that Indians on the affected 
lands have a voice in deciding whether 
a State will assume legal jurisdiction on 
their land. 

I urge the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion that would provide for tribal con- 
sent before such extensions of jurisdic- 
tion take place. 

OFF-RESERVATION INDIANS 


Most of us think of Indians as living 
in their own communities—geograph- 
ically, socially and psychologically re- 
mote from the main current of American 
life. 

Until World War II, this was an ac- 
curate picture of most Indian people. 
Since that time, however, the number of 
Indians living in towns and urban cen- 
ters has increased to 200,000. 

Indians in the towns and cities of our 
country have urgent needs for educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and rehabilitation 
services, which are far greater than that 
of the general population. 

These needs can be met through Fed- 
eral, State and local programs. I am ask- 
ing the new Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity to study this problem and report 
to me promptly on actions to meet the 
needs of Indians in our cities and towns. 

ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS 


The land rights of the native people 
of Alaska—the Aleuts, Eskimos and In- 
dians—have never been fully or fairly 
defined. 

Eighty-four years ago, Congress pro- 
tected the Alaska natives in the use and 
occupancy of their lands. But then, and 
again when Alaska was given statehood, 
Congress reserved to itself the power of 
final decision on ultimate title. 

It remains our unfinished task to state 
in law the terms and conditions of set- 
tlement, so that uncertainty can be ended 
for the native people of Alaska. 

Legislation is now pending to resolve 
this issue. I recommend prompt action 
on legislation to: 

—Give the native people of Alaska title 
to the lands they occupy and need to 
sustain their villages. 

—Give them rights to use additional 
lands and water for hunting, trap- 
ping and fishing to maintain their 
traditional way of life, if they so 
choose. 

—Award them compensation com- 
mensurate with the value of any 
lands taken from them. 
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THE FIRST AMERICANS 


The program I propose seeks to pro- 
mote Indian development by improving 
health and education, encouraging long- 
term economic growth, and strengthen- 
ing community institutions. 

Underlying this program is the as- 
sumption that the Federal government 
can best be a responsible partner in In- 
dian progress by treating the Indian 
himself as a full citizen, responsible for 
the pace and direction of his develop- 
ment. 

But there can be no question that the 
government and the people of the 
United States have a responsibility to the 
Indians. 

In our efforts to meet that responsi- 
bility, we must pledge to respect fully 
the dignity and the uniqueness of the 
Indian citizen. 

That means partnership—not pater- 
nalism. 

We must affirm the right of the first 
Americans to remain Indians while ex- 
ercising their rights as Americans. 

We must affirm their right to freedom 
of choice and self-determination. 

We must seek new ways to provide 
federal assistance to Indians—with new 
emphasis on Indian self-help and with 
respect for Indian culture. 

And we must assure the Indian people 
that it is our desire and intention that 
the special relationship between the In- 
dian and his government grow and 
flourish. 

For, the first among us must not be 
last. 

I urge the Congress to affirm this pol- 
icy and to enact this program. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

TuE Wuite House, March 6, 1968. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, the message just de- 
livered to the Senate by President John- 
son, entitled “The Forgotten American,” 
is a landmark statement on American 
Indian and Alaskan native affairs. It is 
not only the first separate message on In- 
dian affairs ever delivered by any Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Con- 
gress, but it is also, in my judgment, the 
greatest statement on Indian affairs ever 
made by any President in history. 

In that message the President states 
our national goals quite clearly. He says 
that we must create, first, “a standard of 
living for the Indians equal to that of 
the country as a whole.” 

Second, “Freedom of choice, an op- 
portunity to remain in their homelands, 
if they choose, without surrendering their 
dignity; an opportunity to move to the 
towns and cities of America, if they 
choose, equipped with the skills to live 
in equality and dignity.” 

Third, he says we must achieve for In- 
dians “full participation in the life of 
modern America, with a full share of eco- 
nomic opportunity and social justice.” 

Yesterday, Mr. President, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs, I stated that I felt the policy of 
this country should be to end the em- 
phasis on termination and place it on in- 
dividual and tribal self-determination. 

I believe that in this message the 
President has issued a manifesto on 
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Indian policy which demands maximum 
real choice for every American and Alas- 
kan native citizen. 

It is time— 


The President’s National Adisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders recently 
said— 


to adopt strategies for action that will 
produce quick and visible progress. It is 
time to make good the promises of American 
democracy to all citizens—urban and rural, 
white and black, Spanish-surname, American 
Indian, and every minority group. 


I believe that the President of the 
United States, in this message on Indian 
and Alaskan affairs, has heralded a new 
day and a new destiny for what has been 
the forgotten American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my testimony yes- 
terday before the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF OKLAHOMA, BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, ON SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11, MARCH 
5, 1968 
Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to appear 

before you today to offer my support for 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11. Many of 

us non-Indians in government have been 

talking for a long time about changing and 
improving the government’s policy toward 

Indians and Alaskan natives, and some of 

us have been especially concerned—to quote 

from the opening words of the Resolution— 
about those “adverse economic, health, edu- 
cation and social conditions which prevent 
them from sharing equally in the great social 
and economic advancements achieved for our 

Nation.” No one has been more concerned 

than has each member of this Committee. 

One excellent example of new experimenta- 
tion which ought to be generalized is the 
Rough Rock Demonstration School at 
Chinle, Arizona, in which Senator Fannin 
has been deeply interested, where with 
imagination and really useful innovations 
in teaching methods, some real improvements 
in the achievement of Indian children ap- 
pear to be in the offing. But there has to be 
more than one such example if real progress 
is going to be made soon enough. 

The Division of Indian Health has taken 
the lead in developing programs to recruit, 
train, and employ subprofessionals in health 
and medical occupations in some field opera- 
tions of the Division. But right now there 
are only 950 such auxiliary health person- 
nel throughout the Division, 60 percent of 
whom are described as practical nurses, and 
only three of whom are social worker aides. 
I think that distribution is lopsided; we 
need many more social worker aides. I also 
think that the Division ought to expand and 
improve its subprofessiona!l program so that 
it provides built-in career ladders for auxil- 
iary aides. This would mean advanced train- 
ing classes and regular patterns of promo- 
tion to higher levels of authority, responsi- 
bility, and salary for subprofessionals who 
begin at the bottom of the ladder, The same 
is true for other aspects of our Indian and 
Alaskan native programs, where we need 
strong and intensive support for programs 
employing subprofessional teacher aides and 
welfare aides. 

This meager progress doesn’t mean we 
non-Indians haven't meant well, for we 
have. No conquering people ever did more 
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over a longer period of time to try to assuage 
their own guilty consciences and wipe out 
the ill effects of conquest, than have we. 

But we have gone wrong, and we know it, 
and that makes us feel worse. When we feel 
worse we tend to try all the harder in the 
same old wrong ways. There is a wave of 
feeling worse going on all over the country, 
and there has been for some time. 

What are these immense problems of de- 
privation—economic, social, and political— 
which we have so long grieved over but made 
such a little dent in? 

As Senator McGovern put it in his ad- 
dress to the Senate on October 13, 1966: 
“From the moment he is born, the Indian 
infant is at a disadvantage compared to his 
non-Indian neighbor. As a result of sharing 
space with from five to ten members of his 
family in a house that is unfit for habita- 
tion; deplorable sanitary conditions; pol- 
luted water; insufficient food to provide basic 
nutrition; his chances of making it through 
the first year are only half as good as his 
non-Indian neighbor.” 

“The family is the victim of its commu- 
nity’s inability to provide jobs. These com- 
munities cannot provide jobs for a number 
of reasons not the least of which are un- 
trained workers; a work force without a his- 
tory of long-term steady employment; inade- 
quate community facilities to support indus- 
tries; excessive communicable diseases among 
the work force; and limited transportation 
and communication systems n for 
industrial development. The effect of this 
situation is that the head of the Indian fam- 
ily has less than a 50-50 chance of having 
and holding a job. He cannot know the satis- 
faction of bringing home a regular paycheck; 
his wife cannot know the security of hav- 
ing that paycheck to meet the family’s basic 
needs; his children are hungry and poorly 
clothed.” 

In many ways we are very fortunate in 
Oklahoma. We have no reservations. It has 
therefore been much easier for Indians in 
Oklahoma to become a part of the total 
community in Oklahoma than it has in res- 
ervation states, and we have produced Indian 
humorists, prima ballerinas, U.S. Senator's 
wives, and business executives. But for every 
Will Rogers, Maria Tallchief, LaDonna Harris 
and W. W. Keeler, there are thousands of 
Oklahoma Indians who do not even have a 
chance—and, what is worse, will not, unless 
the small but promising beginnings I men- 
tioned earlier are tremendously expanded so 
that these benefits and advantages are ex- 
tended to all of the Indian population in this 
country, wherever they live, in urban areas 
as well as on reservations. 

What about Indian education in Okla- 
homa? Although the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, with proper pride, reports that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of school-age Oklahoma 
Indian children currently attend local pub- 
lic schools, a recent study by the University 
of Oklahoma reveals that the drop-out rate 
among Indian children in public schools is 
three to four times as high as it is among 
non-Indian children. In three eastern Okla- 
homa counties of high Indian population, 
the drop-out rate among Indian children in 
public schools was recently found to be 70 
percent. Whereas the average American child 
completes between 11 and 12 grades, the 1960 
U.S. Census revealed that among Oklahoma 
Indian children the median number of 
school years completed was only 8.8. 

The principal of one Oklahoma public 
high school has indicated that about one- 
third of his students are Indians, while ap- 
proximaely 80 percent of all student absences 
and drop-outs in his school are Indian. An- 
other western Oklahoma public school dis- 
trict reports that approximately 25 percent 
of its school enrollment of 400 are Indian, yet 
only 11 Indians have graduated from that 
school in the last forty years. 

What about income? Among Indians liv- 
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ing in rural areas in Oklahoma—and we do 
not have complete figures on urban areas— 
the median annual income was only $1,000 
in 1960 as reported by the Census. A study 
completed in a western Oklahoma county re- 
cently showed that, whereas the average in- 
come for all males in that county was $3,281, 
the average income for Indian males in that 
county was half the non-Indian average, or 
$1,613. 

Considering these facts, it is not surprising 
that Indian unemployment Is at a shockingly 
high level. Although I cannot get current 
figures on Indian unemployment in Okla- 
homa, nationally nearly half of Indians of 
working age are chronically unemployed. 
Some 50,000 working-age Indians living on 
reservations are unemployed at present, and 
it has been estimated that within 10 years 
10,000 new jobs must be created to absorb 
population growth on reservations. 

A statement made by this Committee two 
years ago is still true today: “That Indians 
remain at the bottom of the economic lad- 
der, have the highest rate of unemployment, 
live in the poorest housing, and suffer chronic 
poverty, is a clear indictment of past pro- 
grams and policies pursued by the Bureau.” 

What shall we do, then, about the problems 
of Indians and Alaskan natives? 

I think there are some particular areas in 
which we especially ought to seek improve- 
ment and change, right away. I would like 
to see us end the emphasis on termination 
and place it on individual as well as tribal 
self-determination. 

I would like to see a tremendous expan- 
sion of involvement of Indians and Alaskan 
natives in programs which are designed for 
their benefit. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and to a somewhat lesser extent the Division 
of Indian Health, acted for a great many years 
like the white administrators of a colonial 
empire. The disadvantages of such a system 
have been recounted many times, They in- 
clude the view, on the part of some admin- 
istrators, that Indians and Alaskan natives 
are child-like, incapable of advancing to 
that height occupied only by the white man 
where one can be allowed a little responsi- 
bility for his own destiny. These disadvan- 
tages include the fear, on the part of Indians 
and Alaskan natives, that increased respon- 
sibilities will mean termination of the 
meager benefits which the programs of the 
Bureau and the Division have offered them. 

I would like to see new political and social 
arrangements created through which Indians 
and Alaskan natives can assert greater con- 
trol over their daily lives and over the in- 
stitutions which serve them—as, for example, 
in Indian school boards and boards of health. 

I would like to see a far greater commit- 
ment on the part of the young and old ideal- 
ists in white society to the human problems 
of Indians and Alaskan natives. The Peace 
Corps offers a fine model in this respect, and 
something of that kind should be institu- 
tionalized, in addition to VISTA, for greater 
opportunities for working with Indians and 
Alaskan natives. 

I would like to see schools and hospitals 
for Indians and Alaskan natives become mod- 
els for the nation. 

I would like to see the opportunity for a 
job made real for every American Indian and 
Alaskan native who can work. 

I would like to see us clearly state the 
goals of our policy to be self-determination 
for Indians and Alaskan natives and a real 
choice—not one limited socially, politically, 
or economically—on the part of each Indian 
and Alaskan native individual to live and 
work where he wants to and reach his full 
potential. We must recognize the right to be 
different—a fundamental right in America— 
but we must make full participation in the 
total society for those who desire it far 
easier than it is today. 

I would like to see a government-wide ef- 
fort—at least as strong as that for Negroes 
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and Americans of Spanish surname—to raise 
the social, political and economic level of 
American Indians and Alaskan natives, 
wherever they live, in urban areas or on 
reservations, in public or Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools. American Indians and Alas- 
kan natives are, first and foremost, American 
citizens, and they are not the sole possession 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Every agency 
and department of the Federal government 
should focus its programs to be sure they 
are applicable and really available to Amer- 
ican Indians and Alaskan natives. 

“It is time,” the President's National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders recently 
said, “to adopt strategies for action that will 
produce quick and visible progress. It is time 
to make good the promises of American 
democracy to all citizens—urban and rural, 
white and black, Spanish-surname, Ameri- 
can Indian, and every minority group.” 

I am proud of the new stirrings and new 
interest in Indians and Alaskan natives which 
have arisen in recent years in America. I am 
proud of the renewed spirit of pride and self- 
help which characterizes today’s American 
Indian and Alaskan native. 

I am pleased with the new sense of pur- 
pose and new urgency which has developed 
under this Administration in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. I am proud of the vigorous 
push in Indian affairs that has been given 
by the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the efforts by groups funded by it, such 
as Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, 
founded and formerly headed, as you know, 
by Mrs. Harris, who is present here today. 
I am impressed by the development in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare which will coordinate and give impetus 
to new government-wide interest in Ameri- 
can Indians and Alaskan natives. I take heart 
from the fact that President Johnson and 
Secretary Udall have given more fruitful 
attention to Indian and Alaskan native af- 
fairs than have any President and Interior 
Secretary in history. Lastly, I am grateful 
for the important, dedicated and sustained 
work of this Committee, and I am pleased to 
endorse the pending resolution, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 11, 


PRESIDENT COMMENDED FOR INDIAN MESSAGE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Indians 
of the United States have been too long 
neglected, coerced and deprived of equal- 
ity and it is heartening to have a Presi- 
dent establish the precedent of sending 
the Congress a special message dealing 
with programs for their betterment. 

Far too many Indians still live in di- 
lapidated dwellings, the unemployment 
rate of Indians is 10 times the national 
average though there is increasing in- 
dustrial development in Indian country, 
and Indian school children are far be- 
hind non-Indian children. 

The outline of clear national goals to 
help Indians raise their standard of liv- 
ing to that of the country as a whole and 
otherwise gain full equity while retain- 
ing their culture, heritage and identity 
is timely. 

Attention of our citizens is centered on 
the plight of minorities as never before, 
and the most disadvantaged minority is 
comprised of the Indians of this country. 

The cumulative results on present day 
Indians of two centuries of neglect and, 
if I may so say, mistreatment, cannot be 
reversed without a major effort at the 
Federal level, involvement of Indians 
themselves as never before, and par- 
ticipation of Government at all other 
levels to help open the way for Indian 
participation in the life of modern 
America with full economic and racial 
equality. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 539 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

I send to the desk an amendment and 
ask that it be read. I offer it for adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Was this 
amendment submitted prior to the vote 
on cloture? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment, which has had 
some technical changes, may be pre- 
sented at this time. In purpose, it is the 
same as my amendment No. 539. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we have the 
amendment read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. The clerk will 
have to read the amendment that was 
filed prior to cloture. The amendment 
submitted now has not qualified as an 
amendment. It will require unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, let us 
have the reading of the original amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read the original 
amendment (No. 539), as follows: 

On page 3, line 10, strike “; and” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “, not in- 


cluding mortgages held by FDIC and FSLIC 
institutions; and“. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Chair 
has ruled that my change cannot be read 
by the clerk, and I will read it to the 
Senate myself. 

On page 8, line 22, insert the following: 
“strike ‘; and’ and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: , provided that nothing con- 
tained in subsection (B) and (C) of this 
subparagraph shall be applicable to dwellings 
solely by virtue of the fact that they are sub- 


ject to mortgages held by an FDIC or FSLIC 
institution; azd’.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, under 
sections (A), (B), and (C)—particular- 
ly (B) and (C)—on page 8 of the Dirk- 
sen substitute, certain dwellings are set 
forth which have been constructed or 
which exist under aid of loans, advances, 
grants, or contributions made by the 
Federal Government, and dwellings pro- 
vided in whole or in part by loans in- 
sured, guaranteed, or otherwise secured 
by the credit of the Federal Government. 

I believe I know what the writers of 
the Dirksen amendment had in mind. But 
we are also aware that in the case of 
banks which pay into a fund established 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, with which we are all familiar, 
this might be taken to blanket in any 
loan made by a bank. Banks also make 
FHA loans, which are either direct or 
guaranteed, and this would not affect 
FHA loans that are made. The purpose 
of the amendment is to clarify the ques- 
tion of whether dwellings which have 
been financed by loans issued by FDIC 
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or FSLIC institutions are covered under 
paragraph (B) and (C) of the subpara- 
graph in question, and to insure that 
merely by virtue of the fact that they 
are a part of this insurance fund, ei- 
ther in the case of the bank or in the case 
of the savings and loan institution, would 
not therefore be brought into the quali- 
fication under paragraphs (B) and (C). 

I have discussed this matter with the 
managers of the bill and with others who 
are interested in it. I believe they are all 
of a mind that this was the intent and 
purpose of the amendment as written, 
and I would be happy to have their com- 
ments on it. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s modified amendment clearly 
intends that a dwelling shall not be 
deemed to have been provided by loans 
secured by the Federal Government sole- 
ly by virtue of the fact that the mort- 
gagee is an FDIC or FSLIC institution. 
This is what was intended. It makes our 
intention clearer. 

Federally assisted housing, within the 
meaning of the fair housing section, ap- 
plies to such things as FHA-guaranteed 
loans, VA loans, other kinds of federally 
assisted housing. It was not intended to 
apply to loans made by institutions that 
happen to be under FDIC or FSLIC cov- 
erage, and the amendment just clarifies 
this. We have no objection to it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask whether the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to assure that 
a bank, in making a commercial loan to 
a borrower—not involving Federal funds 
or a Federal guarantee of any kind— 
would not be subject to the sanctions 
imposed by this measure? If it refused 
to make a loan of its funds, without 
Federal involvement to a person to buy 
housing, an ordinary commercial loan— 
would the bank be subject to the sanc- 
tions of this measure? Would it be 
charged with discrimination if the 
amendment is not adopted simply be- 
cause its deposits are insured? I do not 
think so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will answer the Senator. 
I believe it is very clear that the purpose 
of the amendment is not to make them 
subject to it unless it is in the area in 
which they are handling, for example, 
FHA or Veterans’ Administration loans 
which do involve a direct financing or 
guarantee by the Federal Government. 

Mr. COOPER. I recall that 2 years 
ago, when the housing bil! had been 
passed by the House and was before the 
Senate, in reading the hearings on that 
bill, and particularly the hearings on the 
housing provision, the representatives of 
the administration—I cannot recall 
whether they were from the Department 
of Justice or from the housing depart- 
ments—testified that sanctions could be 
imposed against the bank, and that un- 
der the powers given administratively or 
through the courts, the administration 
could ask that the Federal charter of 
the bank be revoked. Federal insurance 
of deposits is for the benefit of the depos- 
itors, and to revoke the bank charter 
would be beyond all reason. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Is the Senator aware 
that that testimony was given? 

Mr. MONDALE., I believe there is one 
clarification that is critical that must 
be made. 

If the Senator will turn to page 12 of 
the Dirksen substitute, and look at the 
language starting on line 8 of that page, 
there is a separate section that deals 
with discrimination in the financing of 
housing by banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, insurance companies, and other 
organizations. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado does not run to this particular 
section, but rather, runs to the section 
which defines federally assisted housing, 
that is, FHA, VA, public housing, or other 
kinds of federally assisted housing. So 
there are two sections relating to this 
matter. 

Mr. COOPER. I am aware of the 
section. 

Mr. MONDALE. That is probably the 
provision to which the testimony re- 
ferred. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask whether for the 
purpose of the interpretation of section 
205, if the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is offering is accepted 
and agreed to by the Senate and should 
become law, would the Senator consider 
that in the case of an ordinary commer- 
cial loan where no Federal funds are pro- 
vided or guaranteed or involved, the bank 
would be liable to the sanctions of this 
bill? 

Mr. MONDALE. Section 205 deals with 
lending institutions in the business of 
making commercial real estate loans 
and prohibits them from discriminating 
on the basis of race, color, or religion 
in making such loans. That is in section 
205. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the section. 

Mr. MONDALE. That section deals 
with lending practices. 

The section to which the Senator di- 
rects his amendment is an entirely dif- 
ferent section, dealing with the kinds of 
housing that have already been financed 
that would come within the antidis- 
crimination provision of the Dirksen sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And refers only to a 
dwelling. Section 205 refers to the in- 
stitutions; the amendment refers only 
to a dwelling. 

Mr. COOPER. I think it helpful that 
the distinction and interpretation has 
been made in the debate. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have a vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
as modified. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDALE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 576 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 576. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 22, immediately preceding 
the quotation marks, insert the following: 
“As used in this section, the term ‘partici- 
pating lawfully in speech or peaceful assem- 
bly’ shall not mean the urging, instigating, 
or inciting of other persons to riot or to 
commit any act of physical violence upon 
any individual or against any real or per- 
sonal property in furtherance of a riot.“ 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the amend- 
ment on line 4 by striking out the words 
“urging, instigating,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “aiding, abetting.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
amendment would restore the language 
which was incorporated in H.R. 2516 as 
it was passed by the House. 

I believe that this language is neces- 
sary to assure the law-abiding citizen 
that we are not seeking to protect unlaw- 
ful activity. Amendment No. 576 states 
that, when a person is in fact “aiding, 
abetting, or inciting others to riot“ or 
participate in a riot, he is not engaged 
in a federally protected activity. 

The spirit of this amendment was ac- 
cepted yesterday when we adopted the 
antiriot amendment, but this language is 
needed to clearly define the limits of pro- 
tected activity. 

The language of my amendment was 
deemed necessary by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I urge my colleagues to 
reinstate it in this bill. If we are to main- 
tain law and order, we must not pass 
laws which condone lawlessness. 

The Supreme Court has said that the 
freedoms of speech and assembly are not 
licenses to create public disorder and vio- 
lence. In Cor v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 559 
(1965) the Court said: 

We emphatically reject the notion that the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments afford 
the same kind of freedom to those who com- 
municate ideas by conduct such as patrolling, 
marching, and picketing on streets and high- 
ways, as these amendments afford to those 
who communicate ideas by pure speech. 


In Walker v. City of Birmingham, 388 
U.S. 307 (1967) quoting from an earlier 
case, the Court says: 

Civil liberties, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution imply the existence of an organized 
society maintaining public order without 
which liberty itself would be lost in the ex- 
cesses of unrestrained abuses. 


Mr. President, as we consider legisla- 
tion to protect the individual’s rights, 
we must also seek to protect the rights 
of society. The language of my amend- 
ment No. 576 is needed to protect society 
from the extremist element which advo- 
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cates the destruction of our Nation; I 
urge the Senate to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I think the amendment 
speaks for itself and needs no further 
explanation. I have discussed the amend- 
ment with the manager of the bill and I 
believe he will accept it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the state- 
ment of the Senator is correct and I urge 
its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 576) of the Senator from South 
Carolina. {Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ar bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may I 
say for the information of the Senate 
that we intend to go on considering 
amendments. If no amendments are 
pending, it is still the intention of the 
leadership to move for final passage of 
the pending bill. Thus, I want to serve 
notice that any Senators who leave do 
so at their own risk. I want the Senate 
to be aware of the situation. 


NEW MISSION AGREES WITH 
WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, several 
days ago, an article was published which 
I feel Senators will find most interesting 
particularly those who served through 
the years with our very good friend Willis 
Robertson, a Member of this body from 
the State of Virginia for 20 years. 

The article is entitled “New Mission 
Agrees With Willis Robertson,” and is 
written by Charles McDowell, Jr. I do 
not know whether all Senators know 
that former Senator Robertson became 
connected with the World Bank after 
leaving the Senate. He has been working 
hard, diligently, and most effectively in 
that office 
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The article gives a most interesting 
insight into the valuable work that for- 
mer Senator Robertson is doing, as well 
as his attitude toward his work and the 
program of the World Bank. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Feb, 18, 1968] 


New Mission AGREES WITH WILLIS ROBERTSON 
(By Charles McDowell, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON.—A, Willis Robertson, the du- 
rable Virginian who was retired from politics 
by 611 votes in 1966 after 20 years in the 
Senate and 14 in the House, is beginning his 
second year as a consultant to the World 
Bank. 

We dropped by his office at the bank's 
impressive Washington headquarters the 
other day to see how he was doing. He was 
doing fine. 

Erect, robust and relaxed, Robertson step- 
ped quickly around the desk in his large 
comfortable office and showed his visitor to 
a chair. The visitor, who was stooped and 
hobbled by a sprained back, lowered himself 
successfully into the chair on the third try 
while Robertson offered his sympathy. 

He practically bounded back to his own 
chair, and we asked him, perhaps unnec- 
essarily, how he was feeling. Robertson is 80 
years old. His age was a factor in his defeat 
by William B. Spong Jr. 

“I have never been in better health,” he 
sald. “I weigh 180 pounds, exactly what I 
weighed when I played tackle at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. A couple of times a 
week I swim and pull weights at the Senate 
gym—that’s a fringe benefit for a former 
member. I do my setting-up exercises every 
morning. I shoot as well as I ever did and 
I don’t wear glasses. My vision is 20-20,” 

Adjusting our glasses and shifting in the 
chair to ease the lower lumbar pressure, we 
tried to turn the conversation to the subject 
of the World Bank. 

He did not respond immediately but gazed 
across the desk and said, “I hope you're not 
too uncomfortable. I’ve never had any back 
trouble in my life.” 

When Robertson left the Senate, he had 
been chairman of the Banking Committee 
for seven years; in the House he had special- 
ized in foreign trade and tariffs, helping to 
pass Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s re- 
ciprocal trade legislation. The World Bank, 
which makes nonpolitical loans to stimulate 
trade and national economies around the 
world, hired Robertson as a three-day-a-week 
consultant. He usually keeps office hours five 
days a week. 

He reads the bank’s reports and loan ap- 
praisals, and makes suggestions, Perhaps 
more important, he is a sort of liaison man 
between the bank and Capitol Hill. 

“The World Bank is never political,” he 
said. “We don’t testify before committees 
or urge political action. But we do give de- 
tails when we are asked for them; we do 
explain,” 

The United States is the largest contribu- 
tor to the bank, and Robertson is available 
when his old colleagues in Congress want 
details and explanations of the bank's ob- 
jectives and operations. He is available in 
the gym, at the senatorial prayer breakfast 
once a week, at lunch occasionally in the 
Senate dining room, and on bird-hunting 
trips every chance he gets. 

“I would say, however, that my job pri- 
marily involves one billion people who are 
hungry,” he said, and he popped out of his 
chair and began pacing back and forth as 
he talked. 

“There are about 3 billion people in the 
world, and a billion are in what we call 
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the developed countries. Another billion are 
in countries where they get enough to eat 
but they are poor. The third billion are 
in countries like India or almost any coun- 
try in Africa where there is extreme poverty 
and illiteracy and primitive agriculture. 
Those people are hungry.” 

A subsidiary of the World Bank, the In- 
ternational Development Association, or 
IDA, specializes in loans to those poorest 
countries, and Robertson concentrates his 
attention and enthusiasm on IDA, 

“Sometimes IDA is called the soft-loan 
window of the bank,“ he said. “We extend 
credit for 50 years without interest. Now 
understand that we are talking about coun- 
tries with an average per capita annual in- 
come of $100 or less. We are talking about 
a billion people. 

“There are about 45 borrowing nations, 
and we have about $1.7 billion in outstand- 
ing loans. Obviously these are relatively 
small loans—a million dollars for building 
schools, for instance, or something to help 
improve agriculture. 

“Efficiency is our keynote—no loans for 
political reasons. But we that a 
nation must be able to feed itself and it 
must have a few educated people before it 
can begin to develop. 

“People want to be free, but they’re hun- 
gry. If we don’t take a reasonable interest 
in them, the Communists go in there and 
make unscrupulous promises, and they'll get 
a foothold and make it a trading post and 
eventually a military station. We can't stand 
idly by.” 

As a conservative, Robertson expressed 
great enthusiasm for the World Bank's ef- 
forts to build up national economies and 
self-reliance through loans to private enter- 
prise. His enthusiam embraced the “soft 
loans” and almost anything the bank could 
do to help the poorest, billion of the earth's 
people, “the hungry ones.” 

“We are the richest nation in the world,” 
he said, pacing again. “But we are not the 
happiest nation in the world. We are pre- 
occupied with what Stevenson called ‘the 
gathering of gear.’ A scientifically admin- 
istered program to encourage private enter- 
prise and to help all those people ought to 
appeal to the humanitarian instincts of this 
country.” 

He sounded a little like an elder Sargent 
Shriver with a world-wide constituency, and 
his eyes shined like Shriver’s as he talked. 
We reminded Robertson respectfully that he 
had not been known as a proponent of aid 
to underdeveloped countries when he was in 
the Senate. 

He looked up quickly, nodded, and said, 
“I never fully understood the problem, I was 
busy. I had six subcommittees. I never had 
the time to get into the details. 

“Now I see the need. It's astounding to 
me as I see the facts—the terrific world 
problem. I am in a different world down here, 
the world of reality ... As Wells said, a 
third world war would leave civilization 
as we know it ‘cowering behind a wind- 
break or in the disease-soaked ruins of a 
slum.’ 

“I don’t say helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries will prevent a third world war, but our 
technology, used along Christian principles, 
can bring a happier world.” 

Robertson recalled that he had given “un- 
stinting support" to the Marshall Plan to re- 
build Western Europe after World War II. 

“But I began to be disillusioned with the 
lack of efficiency in the foreign-aid program, 
I was discouraged and I began to vote to cut 
down on foreign aid,” he said. 

Now, however, he had found in the World 
Bank with all its member countries and non- 
political approach a “scientifically admin- 
istered program,” one that he believes is 
efficient and also right in its reliance on pri- 
vate enterprise where possible. 
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The International Development Associa- 
tion is asking its members to contribute $400 
million in each of three years to replenish the 
fund for loans to underdeveloped countries. 
The United States’ share each year would be 
$160 million and Robertson obviously 
thought it was the best imaginable invest- 
ment. 

In fact, he said the program was very 
small. The war in Vietnam was preventing 
the United States from taking the leader- 
ship in making larger contributions, he said. 

“T have thought a lot about that war, but 
what I think comes under the heading of a 
political opinion, and we don't talk politics 
at the bank. I will say that the war has had 
a profound effect on funds for other things. 
It has diverted our attention from providing 
a better manner of life for a billion under- 
privileged people,” he said. 

We harked back again to his days in the 
Senate, telling him that he sounded less like 
the very conservative senator than a new 
missionary. 

“Maybe I am a little bit of a missionary,” 
Robertson said, smiling. IT think I'm revert- 
ing to my boyhood training. I was trained to 
help people. 

“You know, my father was a missionary. He 
gave up a fine city church in Lynchburg and 
declined a call to Roanoke. Instead, he went 
with a wife and five kids to Rocky Mount, Va., 
as a home missionary. He got a small parson- 
age and $50 a month, part of which was paid 
in sweet potatoes and sorghum. 

“We did have the essentials of life—food, 
shelter and clothing—but we all learned what 
the old man in Mississippi meant when he 
said about the small farm he bought: ‘Me 
and Mary sayed this money by doing without 
the things we had to have.“ 

He talked on about his boyhood and his 
happy years at the University of Richmond 
(where he particularly likes to remember the 
varsity letters in football, track and tennis) 
and his career in Virginia politics. But in 
the end he came back to those “one billion 
poor people without enough to eat.” 

Preparing to leave, we remembered to ask 
Robertson what he thought of Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, who soon will 
replace Robertson’s friend George D. Woods 
as president of the World Bank, 

“McNamara is a smart and very able man 
who can do a fine job down here,” Robert- 
son said. “You know, I think he has a touch 
of the missionary in him, too.” 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which my amendment 
No. 594 was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be modified, in line 3, where it reads 
“Strike lines 8 through 10.” to read 
“Strike lines 7 through 10.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
that amendment No. 594, as modified, be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment—No. 594—of the Senator from 
Iowa, as modified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, what is 
5 of what the Senator seeks 

0? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Ohio, let me say that unfortunately 
there is another line in the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which my amendment should have 
eliminated. That is line 7 on page 27 of 
the Dirksen amendment. If the Senator 
will checx 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the line? 

Mr. MILLER. It is just a technical 
change. It was a case of where the lan- 
guage which should have been stricken 
out was lines 7 through 10, rather than 
lines 8 through 10, so we have some lan- 
guage left in the bill which is meaning- 
less. What I am trying to do is strike out 
that line, so that we will have a com- 
plete, meaningful bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the sit- 
uation if the language were not stricken? 

Mr. MILLER. If I may show the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, he will readily see that 
the way the Dirksen amendment reads 
now, line 6 ends with the words “subsec- 
tion 301(a)” and line 7 reads encourag- 
ing others to so participate; or“. That 
language should have been eliminated, 
because those words are just hanging 
there now. 

It is merely a technical change in the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does 
this amendment deal with the riot 
amendment that was adopted yesterday? 

Mr, MILLER. No; it has nothing to 
do with that at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will be the sit- 
uation if the Senator’s proposal is not 
agreed to, and what will it be if it is 
agreed to? Will the Senator please illus- 
trate that? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. If my modification 
is not agreed to, there will be some com- 
pletely meaningless language left in the 
bill, which nobody could understand, be- 
cause, through an oversight, this lan- 
guage in line 7 was not stricken by my 
amendment—No. 594—which limits pro- 
tection of civil rights workers to Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It is purely a technical change. 

As the Senator will see if he will look 
at the bill which is at the desk, this 
language inadvertently left in here does 
not make any sense whatsoever. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator still has 
not answered my question, to show by 
illustration the significance of the lan- 
guage that is sought now to be stricken. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that if the Dirksen sub- 
stitute is left as it now is, uncorrected, 
it would read: 

Sec. 301, Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of 
force willfully injures, intimidates or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date or interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, fi- 
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nancing, occupying, or contracting or negoti- 
ating for the sale, rental, financing or occu- 
pation of any dwelling, or applying for or 
participating in any service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from 

(1) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the activities, services, or- 
ganizations or facilities described in subsec- 
tion 301(a); encouraging others to so par- 
ticipate; or 

(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging others to participate, without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the activi- 
ties, services, organizations or facilities de- 
scribed in subsection 301(a), or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing and denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 

The Senator will note that, in the new 
subparagraph (c) which was added by 
my amendment, the language encour- 
aging others to so participate” is the 
same language which is sought to be 
stricken out here in line 7. The purpose 
of the elimination of line 7 is to make 
the bill read sensibly, so that it does not 
duplicate the language in the new sub- 
paragraph (c) added by my amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator on the 
committee which acted on this bill? 

Mr. MILLER. I have checked this 
technical modification with the propo- 
nents of the bill, and I am advised that 
my modification is completely accept- 
able to them. As a matter of fact, this 
matter was called to our attention by 
the clerk at the desk as a necessary 
technical change. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
as modified. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
discussion I have just had, I have been 
convinced that all that is sought to be 
done is to make a technical correction 
without changing at all the substance 
of the provisions which eventually will 
become law if the bill is passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, as 
modified, 

The amendment (No. 594) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York withdraw his 
suggestion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 586 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which my amendment 
No. 586 was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be modified in line 7, so that the words 
“fails to carry” be changed to read 
“carries.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was so modified. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the vote 
by which my amendment No. 586 was 
agreed to has been reconsidered. I have 
obtained unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment. 

I point out to my colleagues that this 
is purely a technical amendment. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified (No. 586), 
was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 517 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No. 517, as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment (No. 517). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time, for 30 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia on his own time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
two noncontroversial amendments sub- 
mitted by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] the author of the 
substitute proposal now before the Sen- 
ate. I wonder if my able friend, the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana, will tempo- 
rarily permit his amendment to be set 
aside so that I might present the amend- 
ments of the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois to the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if I may do so without prejudice to my 
rights, I will do so. 

If this matter drags on for a period 
of time, I could insist on my rights. With 
that understanding, I ask unanimous 
consent that my amendment be tem- 
porariiy set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 587 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as we 
know, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois is absent by reason of a death in 
his family. He has two amendments to 
offer to his substitute. They are amend- 
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ments Nos. 587 and 588. Both of these 
amendments are termed noncontrover- 
sial. 

Mr. President, I call up amendment 
No. 587 and ask that it be stated. 

If the Senators will listen to the read- 
ing of the amendment, I think they will 
understand what the Senator from Illi- 
nois is trying to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, line 22, insert after the sen- 
tence ending “origin.” the following words: 
“Nor shall anything in this title prohibit a 
bona fide private club, which as an inci- 
dent to its primary purpose or purposes 
provides lodgings which it owns or operates 
for other than a commercial purpose, from 
limiting the rental or occupancy of such 
lodgings to its members or from giving pref- 
erence to its members.” 


Mr. KUCHEL. This amendment seeks 
to tighten up the exemption now includ- 
ed in the substitute amendment regard- 
ing private clubs. It would eliminate, for 
example, the possibility of a developer at- 
tempting to discriminate in the sale of 
tract homes by labeling the tract a pri- 
vate club. I am sure that the terms of 
this amendment by the Senator from 
Illinois are understandable to my col- 
leagues. I move that it be adopted. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from California explain the 
amendment to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. 
amendment states: 

Nor shall anything in this title prohibit 
a bona fide private club, which as an inci- 
dent to its primary purpose or purposes pro- 
vides lodgings which it owns or operates 
for other than a commercial purpose, from 
limiting the rental or occupancy of such 
lodgings to its members or from giving pref- 
erence to its members. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does the 
amendment change at all the rights of 
the private dwelling owner? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it has 
nothing to do with a private dwelling 
owner. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it does give special 
protection to private clubs. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Bona fide private clubs. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why does the amend- 
ment distinguish between the two? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In my judgment, it is 
because Senators who are interested in 
having this legislation passed want to 
make it very clear that the author of the 
pending substitute, the distinguished 
minority leader, desires to tighten the 
exemption now provided in the substitute 
referring to bona fide private clubs. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., Mr. President, may I 
complete my statement? 

Mr. MONDALE. I think I can clarify it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, why 
does the amendment give greater prefer- 
ence to the members of a private club 
than to a humble citizen with a home 
that he wants to sell? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I think I can clarify this 
matter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from California why the 
amendment would give greater prefer- 
ence to members of a private club than 
to the humble citizen who has a home? 
We propose to tell him that he cannot 
rent it or sell it unless he complies with 
the Federal requirements. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I think 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, knows what the distinguished 
minority leader is seeking to do in at- 
tempting to perfect his amendment. The 
substitute seeks to prohibit racial dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing. 

The Senator from Illinois wants to 
make it crystal clear that he does not 
want his substitute amendment to op- 
erate against bona fide private clubs 
which are not in the business for com- 
mercial purposes, but which do have 
lodging available. This exemption is al- 
ready provided for in the substitute. The 
Senator from Illinois wants to tighten 
his amendment as much as possible to 
avoid possible abuse. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the pri- 
vate homeowner? In what way is he en- 
gaged in commercial operations? He has 
a private home that he wants to sell or 
rent. The pending bill would provide that 
he cannot rent or sell it unless he con- 
forms with the provisions of the law. 

Why do we propose to give greater 
preference to a private club than we give 
to a private homeowner? 

Mr. KUCHEL. We are dealing here 
with the rental of property—that is to 
say, lodging in a bona fide private club. 
The author of the amendment, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, desires 
to make this fact crystal clear to all Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to the fact 
that it should not apply to a private club, 
but why should it apply to a private 
homeowner? The Senator has not an- 
swered that question, and I wish some- 
one else would answer it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me say in response 
to the Senator from Ohio that the dis- 
tinguished minority leader’s amendment 
seeks only to tighten an exemption now 
provided in the substitute and does not 
concern the private homeowner. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in this amendment, the Senator has the 
words “bona fide.” 

Those words were considered by the 
Senate in connection with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. We modified that 
proposal in the Senate by leaving out the 
words “bona fide,” and we said instead 
a club which is not in fact open to the 
public. 

May I say to the Senator that the ques- 
tion involved was whether this was in fact 
a private club. We sought to circumvent 
the argument that a club, all of whose 
members were Caucasians, did not cease 
to be a private club by virtue of the fact 
that the public policy might be against 
segregation of any type whatever. In that 
situation, the test is whether the club is 
in fact a private club. 
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This test has been effectively used, may 
I say, by the Justice Department in my 
own hometown, to demonstrate that a 
commercial establishment claiming to be 
a private club was in fact open to the 
public and that, therefore, it required 
that it accept people of all races at the 
restaurant. 

I am sure that this is what the Senator 
has in mind, and I hope he would modify 
his amendment to stay in line with what 
we did in the Senate on that occasion— 
that is that “bona fide” would not be in- 
cluded; and if he desires to substitute 
language for it, that is all right with me. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a mem- 
ber of the staff is bringing me the exact 
language of that statute, so that all can 
be sure that the language offered in this 
amendment will be similar to the appro- 
priate section of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, why 
does not the Senator withhold this 
amendment until we can look at the 
statute itself? I have no particular quar- 
rel with accepting the amendment, pro- 
vided it follows the language of the stat- 
ute itself. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I believe that is a wise 
suggestion. May I then withdraw 
amendment No. 587, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator withdrawing or asking to post- 
pone consideration? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am asking to postpone 
consideration until the staff has the text 
of the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 588 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 588. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have withdrawn 
amendment No. 587 temporarily, until 
we can get a copy of the present law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I still wish the Senator 
would answer my question, which he has 
not done. 

Mr. KUCHEL. When that amendment 
is again pending, I will again attempt to 
clarify its provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendment (No. 588), as follows: 

In section 210(a) after the words “such 
actions may be brought” insert the words 
“without regard to the amount in 
controversy”. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is a 
technical amendment, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice states: 

It is desirable to make clear that the pri- 
vate suits authorized by section 210(d) need 
not satisfy any jurisdictional amount 
requirement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The language of this 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois is—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have the language, 
but I do not have the reference in the 
bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In section 210(a) after 
the words “such action may be brought” 
insert the words “without regard to the 
amount in controversy”. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. What line is it in? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is on page 19, line 
13, after the third word in line 13. The 
third word is “brought”. 

Vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, of course, I will 
yield to my able friend. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that un- 
der present laws, the ability of a court 
to take jurisdiction may depend upon 
the amount of money involved in the 
litigation, and that this amendment 
contemplates removing that prohibition 
and giving the court jurisdiction to take 
the case regardless of the amount 
involved. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
California illustrate how this becomes 
pertinent and applicable? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 30 sec- 
onds. 

If you had a small renter with a rent 
involving $2,500 a year, or a small home 
purchase under $10,000, the Federal 
court would not have jurisdiction to act 
under this law, if it became law, because 
the amount is not $10,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further discussion of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Vote, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 588) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 587 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the staff, 
as a result of the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], recommend that Amendment No. 
587 be modified to the following 
language. 

On page 13, line 22, strike everything 
after “origin” down to and including line 
3 on page 14 and insert the following words: 
“Nor shall anything in this title prohibit 
a private club not in fact open to the pub- 
lic, which as an incident to its primary 
purpose or purposes provides lodgings which 
it owns or operates for other than a com- 
mercial purpose, from limiting the rental or 
occupancy of such lodgings to its members 
or from giving preference to its members.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so modi- 
fied. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I would 
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like to explain that the language the 
Senator is inserting is language which 
we unanimously agreed to when con- 
sidering the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and that is the language of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
for his helpful contribution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

In 1964, the civil rights bill applied 
only to transients, those moving from 
one State to another State, in hotels, 
theaters, and places serving food. 

This proposal disregards transients 
and deals with all, and, therefore, the 
1964 measure is not at all applicable. 

I wish to repeat my question. Mr. 
President, how do you apply the law to 
the single-property-dwelling owner and 
not apply it to the member of an 
affluent club? Let somebody answer that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
PLEDGES HELP TO THE AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s eloquent message 
on the American Indian is a pledge that 
the first among us shall no longer be the 
forgotten. 

The American Indian has enriched 
America’s fokelore, vocabulary, art, and 
literature. Yet for two centuries he has 
been an alien in his own land. 

Mr. President, until 1871, 4 years be- 
fore the battle of the Little Bighorn in 
Montana, at which Custer met defeat at 
the hands of the Northern Cheyenne In- 
dians and the Sioux Indians, we dealt 
with our Indian tribes as foreign nations. 

It has been only some 40 years since 
the Indian’s citizenship was affirmed— 
and but 22 years since we acknowledged 
the Nation’s debt to the first Americans 
for their land. 

During this tragic period of neglect, 
the Indian’s plight has grown steadily 
worse. His unemployment rate is more 
than 10 times the national average; 50 
percent of the Indian schoolchildren 
drop out before completing high school; 
the rate of Indian sickness and poverty 
are among the highest in the Nation; and 
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his life expectancy is over 20 years less 
than all other Americans. 

An enlightened nation must not allow 
this shocking situation to continue. An 
enlightened President and Congress will 
not permit it to continue. 

President Johnson’s message offers the 
American Indian the opportunity to be- 
gin sharing fully in America’s future, It 
marks a commitment to Indian self-help, 
self-development, and self-determina- 
tion. 

The President has proposed special 
programs tailored to the needs of the 
Indian, to improve his education, em- 
phasize child health programs, promote 
job opportunities, build additional roads 
to link Indian areas with the rest of the 
Nation, provide essential community 
services to Indian reservations, and in- 
volve the Indian more fully in his own 
development. 

A new Council on Indian Opportunity, 
headed by the Vice President, a council 
which I hope would include such a dis- 
tinguished Senator as the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] and 
his wife, LaDonna Harris, who is a lineal 
descendant of the first Americans, would 
assure that the interests of the Indian 
are voiced at the highest levels of Gov- 
ernment. 

No longer will the Indian be the for- 
gotten American. 

The United States and its people have 
a special responsibility toward the In- 
dian—for he was here before we. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message is an important 
milestone in fulfilling that responsibility. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat one 
paragraph once again. 

During this tragic period of neglect, 
the Indian’s plight has grown steadily 
worse. His unemployment rate is more 
than 10 times the national average; 50 
percent of the Indian schoolchildren 
drop out before completing high school; 
the rate of Indian sickness and poverty 
are among the highest in the Nation; 
and his life expectancy is over 20 years 
less than all other Americans. 

Mr. President, there is no group in 
this country in greater need of immedi- 
ate help than the people who founded 
this country; than the people from whom 
we took this country. I hope we will give 
them every measure of consideration, 
and I am sure we will. 

We talk a great deal about the ghettos 
in our cities; let us think about our In- 
dian ghettos on and around our reser- 
vations. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the comments of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I am de- 
lighted that, in his message, the Presi- 
dent has endorsed a bill I introduced to 
give constitutional rights to reservation 
Indians, The bill has already been passed 
unanimously by the Senate and should 
be passed speedily by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no more 
sincere or better friend, and I know of 
no other Senator more interested in the 
welfare of our Indian population than 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BIBLE, The Presidential message 
on Indians should be required reading 
for every American. President Johnson 
carefully sets down both the shameful 
statistics of a small minority enslaved 
by poverty in the midst of plenty and a 
program of concerned action that can 
break through the barriers of misunder- 
standing and neglect that have created 
and sustained this national dishonor. 

The message points to gratifying suc- 
cesses in practically all phases of this 
effort—eratifying in that they demon- 
strated methods that work—but ex- 
tremely depressing in that they fall so 
short of meeting the total need. We must 
not accept halfway effort or demean our 
intent with pilot programs any longer. 

The President’s program contains 
many innovations in some vital areas— 
involving Indian leadership in all pro- 
grams, building on the strengths of In- 
dian culture, and making Indian educa- 
tion reflect the special needs of Indian 
children. 

History has taught Indians to be sus- 
picious of things proposed for them by 
others. The President is a student of his- 
tory and has incorporated in every phase 
of his proposals the involvement of In- 
dian people. It will take many years, but 
I hope that this message may begin the 
restoration of the trust and friendship— 
complemented with a new understand- 
ing—between the Indian people and 
those more recently come to American 
shores. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has challenged Congress and the 
American people to redeem pledges 
made centuries ago of full citizenship 
and full participation of the American 
Indian in our national life. 

I believe we will meet this challenge, 
as the Johnson administration has al- 
ready demonstrated in its program for 
Indians in education and job training. 

But we all know that much more 
needs to be accomplished if we are to 
realize the aspirations of every Indian 
for the chance to live a full and decent 
life as an American. We need not dwell 
on the sufferings, the burdens and seri- 
ous problems confronting so many of 
the Indian population. We know that 
these problems can—and will—be over- 
come by a wise allocation and use of re- 
sources. But even more important, we 
seek to end Indian isolation, and bring 
these talented and patient people into 
the heart of our society. 

President Johnson has performed a 
real act of leadership in submitting his 
message, which outlines what I would 
consider to be one of the Nation’s most 
pressing needs—a comprehensive In- 
dian program on a first priority basis. 

With our historical treatment of our 
Indian citizens it is a wonder that there 
are any left today. But they have sur- 
vived, in spite of everything we tried 
to do for them, and now live as a minority 
honored culturally but forgotten eco- 
nomically and socially. 

This message is far reaching in in- 
volving much of government and much 
of the national energy in a frontal attack 
upon Indian poverty and Indian isola- 
tion. 

I think this program will reassure the 
Indian that he is not being forgotten in 
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our general rush toward prosperity and 
that he is not being ignored by plans 
proposed for his future. 

Education is certainly the key to the 
future for Indians, as well as all Amer- 
icans, and the participation of Indian 
leadership in the programs proposed in 
this message we have received today 
should increase at a rapid rate as educa- 
tion improves. There can be no doubt the 
Indian participation is an absolute neces- 
sity to the success of any long-range pro- 
gram, 

Mr. President, all Americans should 
support this call by our President to bring 
justice to the first Americans. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, history has 
already recorded the fact that as a na- 
tion, in most instances, we have mis- 
treated the first Americans and their 
descendants. But in this message, we 
have a plan whereby we can write in the 
future history books that we realized our 
pattern of mistreatment and took meas- 
ures to correct it. 

The statistics mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s message tell the story of past in- 
justices and the need for prompt action. 
The action must be not only prompt, but 
far reaching. The President calls for a 
coordinated assault to remedy their de- 
ficiencies, for new housing is worthless 
without new jobs and new community 
spirit. And job training is worthless with- 
out job opportunities. 

Some action already has been started. 
The message calls attention to these 
areas but points out that so far most 
measures have been too small in scope. 
They must be expanded to meet the needs 
of the Indians. 

We have the opportunity to replace 
years of broken promises and displaced 
dreams. This is all that most of these peo- 
ple have received from their Government. 
Now is a time for positive action. 

The President’s message is far reach- 
ing and comprehensive. It calls for vigor- 
ous action. The Vice President is charged 
with direction of the effort to bring op- 
portunity and equity to our Indian citi- 
zens. Congress must respond to the 
challenge. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson's hard-hitting message il- 
luminates the plight of a minority that 
is small and isolated. After this message 
we can no longer be content with ex- 
pressions of sympathy and concern for 
Indians in America—we must have 
action. 

And action is what the President pro- 
poses—action in conjunction with In- 
dians for Indians. The proposals encom- 
pass necessary phases of economic and 
social development. Certainly, this is 
mobilization of our national resources 
on the scale necessary to do the job. 

After today we can no longer ask what 
needs to be done to assist Indians toward 
a better tomorrow, for we will be remiss 
if in coming years we still have to ask 
ourselves why it is not being done, 

Iam certain that given the chance 
and this is that chance—Indians can 
match any leadership that the Nation 
can offer. This message offers Govern- 
ment leadership; it offers Indians the 
vital opportunity to expanded leadership 
that has already demonstrated the ca- 
pability to handle the most complex as- 
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pects of a technical society and it offers 
to all Americans a chance to join in this 
much-needed merging of desires and 
energies. 

The President has performed an act 
of leadership that I think will be one of 
the most outstanding of his career. 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON PROPOSES A NEW PARTNER- 

SHIP FOR THE NATION AND THE AMERICAN 

INDIAN 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
President has turned the attention of the 
Nation to the citizen who has been the 
most neglected member of our society— 
the American Indian. 

The debt this country owes to the In- 
dian, of course, can never be repaid. He 
is the original American whose culture, 
language and skills are imprinted on all 
our traditions. 

But there is a debt which America can 
repay the Indian. It is the debt of op- 
portunity, the debt of a better education, 
the debt of better housing, greater par- 
ticipation in the full stream of American 
life. 

The President’s message on the Indian 
is a call to all Americans to examine 
those promises this Nation made to the 
Indian, and the degree to which they 
have been kept. 

The facts are tragic. The American 
Indian stands on one of the lowest rungs 
of this society. He has been placed in a 
separate category by treaties and agree- 
ments and then left to fend for himself. 
The relationship between him and the 
Government has always been paternalis- 
tic and dependent. 

Now the President wants to change all 
these things. Indeed he has taken steps 
already to increase opportunity, mobility, 
and responsibility for Indian tribes, 
adults, and Indian schoolchildren. 

The American Indian deserves some- 
thing better from this land which was 
his before it was ours. President Johnson 
has delivered a message of conscience. 
Let us join him in his quest for oppor- 
tunity for the original American. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson in his message today has 
reminded the Nation that a true barom- 
eter of democracy is the opportunities 
America offers its minorities. 

His message on the American Indian 
represents a determined effort to come 
to grips with the fundamental problems 
of a significant minority in our country. 

The American Indian has long been the 
victim of social and economic discrimina- 
tion which has relegated him to second- 
class status in our society. His needs are 
enormous. His problems are overwhelm- 
ing. And only broad ranging programs 
can significantly improve the quality of 
life which will enable the American In- 
dian to realize fully the promise of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

There is no secret about what the 
American Indians need. They are victims 
of the highest unemployment rate, 
among the poorest housed and educated, 
and their children often lead the lists of 
infant mortality rates. 

The President has offered us a choice: 
to continue on this sad trail of wasted 
human lives and resources, or to build a 
new road toward unprecedented progress 
and hope for millions of those men and 
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women who were descendants of the first 
Americans. 

Indians cannot live on their proud 
heritage alone. The must have the means 
and resources to lead a full and produc- 
tive life in America of the 1960’s. We have 
the resources. And I hope and pray that 
we possess the will to do what is rignt for 
millions of our citizens who have too long 
been neglected and forgotten. 

Mr. President, I want to compliment 
President Johnson on his outstanding 
message. 

Yesterday, the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs, which I am privileged to 
serve as chairman, heard testimony on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, calling 
on the Congress for a new statement of 
national policy and purpose toward the 
American Indian. I am the author of the 
resolution, and it is cosponsored by 15 
other Members of the Senate. Over 200 
people, largely of Indian descent or in- 
terest, attended this committee meeting, 
and the committee heard over 20 wit- 
nesses. Many of the policy statements 
contained in the resolution appear in elo- 
quent form in the President’s message. 
I applaud his statements regarding new 
goals that end the old debate about “ter- 
mination” and the stress and emphasis 
he plans on self-help, self-determination, 
and self-development. I am also pleased 
to read of his leadership for increased 
concentration in fields. of education, 
health, housing, jobs, and economic 
development. 

The President’s statement implements 
and expands the concern of the admin- 
istration for these first Americans. The 
President clearly understands that con- 
tinued Federal support and training are 
necessary and imperative to obtain a 
more meaningful role in the 20th cen- 
tury for the American Indian. His rec- 
ommendation that the Congress appro- 
priate one-half billion dollars for pro- 
grams targeted at the American Indian 
should receive the earnest and sympa- 
thetic consideration of the Congress at 
the earliest possible time. 

The issuance of an Executive order 
to establish a National Council on Indian 
Opportunity is long overdue. Vice Pres- 
ident HUMPHREY, as Chairman of the 
Council, is an ideal choice. As a native 
South Dakotan and a former Senator 
from Minnesota, he is well aware of the 
problems of the Indians of the upper 
Midwest and the Nation. I would hope 
that this Council would, at an early stage 
of its existence, fully assess the resources 
of the Government toward the effective 
use of all Government agencies in the 
development of the standards of the In- 
dian people. I would hope, also, that the 
Council will consider the creation of a 
position high in the executive branch of 
the Government of an office and a staff 
with sufficient authority to coordinate 
and direct the efforts and facilities of 
our National Government in these fields. 

I recall that in the early days of the 
Kennedy administration, President Ken- 
nedy gave meaning and form to the food- 
for-peace program by establishing it di- 
rectly under Presidential direction. I feel 
that the Johnson administration could 
focus national attention on the plight of 
the Indian people by making a similar 
move. 
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I also feel that the content of the 
Presidential message constitutes another 
administration endorsement of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 11 and that its 
adoption by the Congress would serve to 
advise the Indian people of the United 
States that it is responding immediately 
to the aims and goals of the national 
administration. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment. I do so on the basis that in the 
disposing of the civil rights bill we must 
be guided by unchangeable principles 
regardless of who the people involved 
may be. 

On yesterday, we voted down the 
Baker amendment which contemplated 
giving to individual dwelling owners 
the right to dispose of their property ac- 
cording to their judgment, whether they 
sold it individually or through an agent, 

The vote was adverse to the individual 
property owner. We said, in effect to 
him, “If you hire an agent, you become 
bound by the provisions of the civil 
rights bill.” 

Mr. President, there are 29 million 
citizens in this country who own single- 
family dwellings. They are not to be 
permitted to sell in the open market to 
whomever they please, because of this 
bill when they hire an agent. 

Today’s amendment says a private 
club, made up of selected members 
possessed of wealth, shall not be subject 
to the law. I submit to my colleagues that 
there should be equal justice applied to 
every citizen of the United States. 
Though he is the owner of a humble 
dwelling in a lowly neighborhood or the 
member of a select private club, his 
rights should be just as honorable as 
the rights of the member in a private 
club. 

If the proponents of civil rights con- 
template dealing equally with all citizens 
of the United States, they will not be 
making exemptions for the private club 
members. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in 30 sec- 
onds, the exemption in the bill 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Just a moment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I thought the Senator 
from Ohio had sat down. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I will take 2 minutes 
more. 

It is a matter of American justice to 
deal with every American alike, the high- 
est and the lowest, the richest and the 
poorest. If you propose a burden upon 
the single-dwelling owner; then place 
that same burden on the private club 
operation. 

I think the proposal of giving exemp- 
tions to members of private clubs is in- 
famous when you consider that you deny 
giving it to the little private homeowner 
in the sale and rental of dwellings. 

I voted to give exemption from the 
law to the individual private dwelling 
owner. I was defeated in my vote. I now 
propose that you treat the private club 
just as you treated the private single 
family homeowner. I would that both 
were exempted; but since you covered 
the private homeowner in justice and 
logic you should not exempt the private 
club member. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think the 
amendment proposed by the able senior 
Senator from Illinois is constructive. It 
narrows the language of the bill, is con- 
sistent with the religious exemption, and 
I hope very much we adopt it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds to say that I agree with 
everything the Senator from Ohio has 
said, but I am going to vote for the 
amendment because it gratifies my heart 
to find that proponents of the bill are 
willing to give a little liberty to mem- 
bers of private clubs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, as modified. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, on this vote I have a live pair 
with the able junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would have 
voted “yea”; but I am going to change 
my vote, withdraw my vote, and pair asin 
the negative. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr], and the Senator from 
maha (Mr. Russert] are necesarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pasrore] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 8, as follows: 


No. 29 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 
Allott Bartlett Bennett 
Baker Bayh Bible 
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Boggs Hickenlooper Morse 
Brewster Hill Moss 
Brooke Holland Mundt 
Burdick Hollings Murphy 
Byrd, Va Hruska Muskie 
Cannon Inouye Nelson 
Case Jackson Pearson 
Church Javits Pell 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Percy 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Dodd Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Eastland Kuchel Smathers 
Ellender Long, Mo. Smith 
Ervin Long, La. Sparkman 
Fannin Magnuson Spong 

ng Mansfield Stennis 
Fulbright McClellan Symington 
Gore McGee Talmadge 
Gruening McGovern Thurmond 
Hansen McIntyre Tower 
Harris Metcalf Tydings 
Hart Miller Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Mondale Yarborough 
Hatfield Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Montoya Young, Ohio 

NAYS—8 

Aiken Cooper Prouty 
Anderson Griffin Williams, Del. 
Carlson Lausche 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, against. 


NOT VOTING—7 


Clark Morton Ribicoff 
Dirksen Pastore Russell 
McCarthy 


So amendment No. 587, as modified, 
was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bill and joint 
resolution, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 159. An act to provide for the tempo- 
rary transfer to a single district for coordi- 
nated or consolidated pretrial proceedings of 
civil actions pending in different districts 
which involye one or more common questions 
of fact, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 


of each year as “National School Safety 
Patrol Week.” 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, each with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 375. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate or 
foreign commerce; and 

SJ. Res. 123. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 15398) 
to amend the National School Lunch Act 
to strengthen and expand food service 
programs for children, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15398) to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment No. 579. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has a special order. As the result 
of an agreement by unanimous consent, 
with respect to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana, that 
amendment becomes the next order of 
business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that matter while I 
propound a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, without it running 
against anybody’s time, that I may read 
2% pages of material on the present 
crisis in the District concerning the 
school problem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, what was 
the request? 

Mr. MORSE. I asked unanimous con- 
sent to be allowed time to read 24% pages 
of material, relating to the present crisis 
in the District with reference to the 
school problem, without the time being 
charged against anybody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, can I take 
it out of my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may take it out of his own time. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request and will 
take it out of my time. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon con- 
cludes his remarks, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia be recog- 
nized, with the next recognition to go to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
I understand that this is agreeable all 
around. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


PROPOSED ABSENCE TOMORROW 
OF MANY DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN PROTEST OVER SALARY IN- 
CREASE ISSUE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, many 

District of Columbia public school teach- 
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ers do not plan to report to their class- 
rooms tomorrow in protest over a salary 
increase issue. I am advised that nu- 
merous public school teachers plan to use 
a day of general leave, to which I am 
informed they are entitled under a con- 
tract they have with the board of edu- 
cation. 

According to newspaper accounts, at 
a meeting of the Washington Teachers 
Union, the membership of that union 
decided to walk out of the school class- 
rooms tomorrow in order to lobby Con- 
gress for salary increases. I am in com- 
plete sympathy with the District of Co- 
lumbia schoolteachers in their desire 
and support of higher salaries. I believe 
that the salary bill supported by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school teach- 
ers—which I introduced in the Senate 
last year—is a modest proposal and 
should be enacted into law by Congress. 

I understand that the action taken by 
the Washington Teachers Union this 
week in support of salary increases was 
not action proposed to be taken by the 
leadership of the union, In my opinion, 
it was a demonstration of the great frus- 
tration schoolteachers in the District 
of Columbia and across the Nation are 
experiencing in their attempts to receive 
equitable salaries and improved facili- 
ties. 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, of which the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Spoxd] is chairman and I 
am a member, was advised by District 
of Columbia authorities this morning 
that the reports which it requested on 
salary legislation would be forwarded to 
the subcommittee today. The subcom- 
mittee has scheduled an executive ses- 
sion for March 14 to consider teachers, 
police, and firemen’s pay legislation. 

Let me make it crystal clear to the 
teachers that the Subcommittee on Fis- 
cal Affairs headed by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Spone] could not hold ex- 
ecutive meetings on the salary legisla- 
tion until it had the report from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government. It must 
have those reports before we can pro- 
ceed with executive markup sessions. 
Furthermore, I think the teachers of 
the District of Columbia know, or should 
know, that the Morse bill that seeks to 
accomplish the salary increases they 
support will undoubtedly receive the 
support of a majority of our subcommit- 
tee and of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

I have heard really no opposition to 
the modest increases that are proposed 
in my teachers’ salary bill. However, 
be that as it may, we are going to hold 
the committee executive meetings as 
soon as we can hold them. 

As one who has consistently and 
strongly over the years supported im- 
proved teachers’ salaries, improved work- 
ing conditions, and improved educational 
facilities, I believe it is in the best in- 
terest of the students and schoolteach- 
ers that the teachers remain in school 
tomorrow and teach. If schoolteachers 
feel that it is necessary for them to edu- 
cate Members of Congress regarding the 
merits of their pay proposals, I would 
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urge them to do so after school closes 
for the day and on Saturdays. There is 
every indication that the Senate will be 
in session on a good many Saturdays. 
I think that if they do this, their efforts 
will have a more salutary effect for their 
cause than if they force students to take 
a vacation from school tomorrow. 

If they have any respect at all for those 
of us in Congress who have demon- 
strated our approval of adequate sal- 
aries for teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I say most respectfully that they 
do not strengthen our hands by a forced 
school vacation tomorrow. It is impor- 
tant that the children stay in school. 

I shall continue, as I have in the past, 
to work in the Senate in support of im- 
proved teachers’, police, and firemen’s 
pay bills. 

I do not join, and I think the teachers 
know that I do not join—and it has been 
my consistent position—in a discrimina- 
tory wage policy between teachers, po- 
licemen, and firemen. 

That is why in times past in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee the Senator 
from Oregon has taken the position that 
all three groups should be considered to- 
gether with respect to pay and that the 
teachers should not be shunted aside and 
have action taken on the pay bills for 
firemen and policemen—eventually get- 
ing around to the teachers pay bills. 

I think once again that we should con- 
sider all three groups together. In my 
judgment, the teachers should not be 
discriminated against by having higher 
starting salaries given to the policemen 
and firemen. All three groups are dedi- 
cated public servants and are entitled to 
substantial increases in their pay. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes, 

AMENDMENT NO. 579 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment No. 579. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The amendment (No. 579), ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 8, lines 4 and 5, strike out “sub- 
section (b) and”. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “subsection 
(b)” and substitute “section 207”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 8, strike 
out all through line 2, on page 11. 

On page 11, line 5, strike out “sections 203 
(b) and”, and substitute “section”. 

On page 13, line 11, strike out the section 
heading “EXEMPTION” and substitute x- 
EMPTIONS”. 

ay page 13, line 12, after “Src. 207.”, insert 
“ a i 
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On page 18, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

“(b)(1) None of the prohibitions con- 
tained in this title shall apply to (A) any 
individual who is not engaged in the trade 
or business of selling or renting dwellings; 
or (B) any real estate broker, agent, sales- 
man, or other person while he is acting in 
accordance with instructions by any individ- 
ual referred to in clause (A) with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling owned or 
rented by such individual. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection an 
individual shall be considered to be engaged 
in the trade or business of selling or renting 
dwellings only if the income from such sell- 
ing or renting constitutes the principal 
source of the livelihood of such individual. 

“(3) Nothing in this title shall apply with 
respect to the sale or rental of any rooms 
or units in a dwelling owned or rented by 
any individual which contains living quar- 
ters occupied or intended to be occupied by 
no more than four families living independ- 
ently of each other, if such individual ac- 
tually occupies one of such living quarters 
as his residence.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia ask unani- 
mous consent that his amendment be 
considered at this time in spite of the 
previous order? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was my understanding that the 
able majority leader had already pro- 
posed that unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is of the opinion that the order is that the 
Senator from West Virginia be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
previous order recognizing the junior 
Senator from Louisiana be vacated to the 
extent that I may call up my amendment 
at this time in place of his. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOL- 
= in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, not to ex- 
ceed 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENTS NO. 517 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
I call up my amendments No. 517. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 
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The. LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Amendments 
No. 517, as modified. 

The amendments (No. 517) as modi- 
fied, are as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert: 
“TITLE IV—Crvit OBEDIENCE 
“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
‘Civil Obedience Act of 1968’. 


“CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


“Sec. 402. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 11 
thereof the following new chapter: 

Chapter 12——CIVIL DISORDERS 
231. Civil disorders. 
“ *232. Definitions. 
233. Preemption. 
* “§$ 231. Civil disorders 

“*(a)(1) Whoever incites or instigates 
a civil disorder which in any way 
or degree obstructs, delays, or adversely af- 
fects commerce or the movement of any 
article or commodity in commerce or the 
conduct or performance of any federally pro- 
tected function; or 

“*(2) Whoever teaches or demonstrates to 
any other person the use, application, or mak- 
ing of any firearm or explosive or incendiary 
device, or technique capable of causing injury 
or death to persons knowing or having reason 
to know or intending that the same will be 
unlawfully employed for use in, or in further- 
ance of, a civil disorder which may in any way 
or degree obstruct, delay, or adversely affect 
commerce or the movement of any article or 
commodity in commerce or the conduct or 
performance of any federally protected func- 
tion; or 

83) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any fire- 
arm, or explosive or incendiary device, know- 
ing or having reason to know or intending 
that the same will be used unlawfully in fur- 
therance of a civil disorder; or 

“*(4) Whoever commits or threatens to 
commit any unlawful act of violence against 
persons or property in furtherance of a civil 
disorder, including, but not limited to, snip- 
ing or shooting at persons with any firearm 
or using any explosive or incendiary device to 
destroy or damage property, which act or 
threat in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
federally protected function; or 

“*(5) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit any act to obstruct, impede, or inter- 
fere with any fireman or law enforcement 
officer lawfuly engaged in the lawful per- 
formance of his official duties incident to and 
during the commission of a civil disorder 
which in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
federally protected function; or 

“*(6) Whoever, in the course of or inci- 
dent to the occurrence of a civil disorder, 
unlawfully takes anything of value (A) from 
any establishment if such establishment sells 
or offers for sale to interstate travelers a 
substantial portion of the articles, com- 
modities, or services it sells or if a substan- 
tial portion of the articles or commodities 
which it sells have moved in commerce, (B) 
from any commercial warehouse, building, or 
other structure if a substantial portion of 
the articles or commodities contained therein 
have moved in commerce or are intended for 
use in an establishment which sells or offers 
for sale to interstate travelers a substantial 
portion of the articles or commodities which 
such establishment sells, or (C) from any 
automobile, truck, or other motor vehicle 
which is engaged in commerce; or 

%) Whoever uses any firearm to snipe 
or shoot at any person or motor vehicle mov- 
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ing or traveling on, or within the limits of 
any highway (including the entire right-of- 
way of any highway) located on the Federal- 
aid primary system or the Interstate System, 
as designated pursuant to title 23 of the 
United States Code, or throws or uses any 
brick, rock, or object of any kind with intent 
to impede or interfere with any person or 
motor vehicle moving or traveling on, or 
within the limits, of any such highway— 

“ ‘Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“'(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law en- 
forcement officer which is performed in the 
lawful performance of his official duties. 
232. Definitions 

For purposes of this chapter: 

“*(1) The term “civil disorder” means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or re- 
sults in damage or injury to the property or 
person of any other individual. 

“*(2) The term “commerce” means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the District 
of Columbia and any place outside thereof; 
(B) between points within any State or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia. 

“"(3) The term “federally protected func- 
tion” means any function, operation, or ac- 
tion carried out, under the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, by any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the United States or by an 
officer or employee thereof; and such term 
shall specifically include, but not be limited 
to, the collection, and distribution of the 
United States mails. 

“*(4) The term “firearm” means any weap- 
on which is designed to or may readily be 
converted to expel any projectile by the ac- 
tion of an explosive; or the frame or receiver 
of any such weapon. 

“*(5) The term “explosive or incendiary 
device” means (A) te and all other 
forms of high explosives, (B) any explosive 
bomb, grenade, missile, or similar device, and 
(C) any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire 
bomb, or similar device, including any device 
which (i) consists of or includes a breakable 
container including a flammable liquid or 
compound and a wick composed of any mate- 
rial which, when ignited, is capable of ignit- 
ing such flammable liquid or compound, and 
(u) can be carried or thrown by one individ- 
ual acting alone. 

“"(6) The term “fireman” means any 
member of a fire department (including a 
volunteer fire department) of any State, any 
political subdivision of a State, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“*(7) The term “law enforcement officer” 
means any officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia, while 
engaged in the enforcement or prosecution 
of any of the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia; and 
such term shall specifically include, but shall 
not be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the 
organized militia of any State, or territory 
of the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, not 
included within the definition of National 
Guard as defined by such section 101(9), and 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, while engaged in suppressing acts of 
violence or restoring law and order during a 
civil disorder. 

“ *§ 233. Preemption 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provisions of the chapter operate to the 
exclusion of State or local laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of 
this chapter be construed to invalidate any 
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provision of State law unless such provision 

is inconsistent with any of the purposes of 

this chapter or any provision thereof.’ 
“(b) The table of contents to ‘Parr I.— 

Crimes’ of title 18, United States Code, is 

amended by inserting after 

11 Bribery and graft 211’ 

& new chapter reference as follows: 

12 Civil Disorders 23.’”’ 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask that my amendment be divided to 
the extent that we vote first on the lan- 
guage that appears on page 3, lines 2 
through 8. That is paragraph 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are other 
divisions of that particular question de- 
sired? There is a division on lines 2 
through 8 on page 3. Are other divisions 
desired now? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I shall 
request those divisions, but I am hoping 
we may be able to vote on several en bloc. 
I ask that we vote first on lines 2 through 
8 on page 3. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have that 
right. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the first proposition, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
this is what this particular section does, 
I hope I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], be- 
cause I know he will be interested in this. 
Yesterday we adopted the proposal of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr, Lauscue] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. Their proposal was to make 
it unlawful for a person to move in inter- 
state commerce for the purpose of creat- 
ing a riot. This amendment makes it un- 
lawful for him to create the riot on the 
basis that, if the riot impedes interstate 
commerce, Congress has the duty to pro- 
tect the movement of commerce. That 
being the case, if the riot is a burden on 
interstate commerce or stops the flow of 
interstate commerce, Congress has the 
right to make it a crime because it has 
the duty to protect the movement of 
goods and persons in interstate com- 
merce. Therefore, a person would be 
guilty of a crime for starting a riot or 
disorder, even though he may not have 
come in from outside the State but was 
there in the first place. 

To give an example, H. Rap Brown, 
who was responsible for a riot in Mary- 
land, went to Louisiana. He did not go 
to Louisiana to start a riot. He was ar- 
rested for carrying firearms across State 
boundaries without permission to do so. 
But if he is there and he starts a riot he 
would be subject to prosecution, under 
my amendment. On the other hand, 
when attempting to prove that someone 
moved in interstate commerce for the 
purpose of causing a riot, the burden of 
proof on the prosecuting attorney would 
be almost insurmountable. The best wit- 
ness is the one who moved in interstate 
travel and the thing to be proven is 
whether he went there at all or went 
there to start a riot at all, even though 
his conduct demonstrated that this kind 
of result was possible. And he could not 
even be called to testify since it might 
prejudice his rights. 
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So that proposal would do nothing 
about the people who started the Watts 
riot, It would do nothing about the people 
who started the Detroit riot. It would do 
nothing about the people who started the 
Newark riot, because there would be no 
indication that in starting those tremen- 
dous confiagrations, murder, destruction, 
and mayhem, the people responsible 
moved across the State lines for the pur- 
pose of creating those riots. 

This amendment would make it a 
crime to riot on the basis that these riot- 
ers interrupted the free flow of goods in 
interstate commerce or the movement of 
people in interstate commerce. It is 
geared to interstate commerce. 

I believe it is constitutional on a sound- 
er basis than that adopted yesterday, 
because it is the fundamental duty of 
government to maintain itself. Otherwise 
we would have anarchy and responsible 
government would and could not exist. 

I would hope that, rather than tell 
people we effectively legislated against 
people who start riots, and then find in 
most instances either that they did aot 
violate the law because they did not 
cross State lines for a riotous purpose or 
that the prosecutor was unable to prove 
it, that we actually and effectively legis- 
lated that a prosecutor could prove, first, 
that a person created the riot, and, sec- 
ond, that the action interrupted the free 
flow of goods and persons in interstate 
commerce. 

I think such legislative conduct is per- 
fectly constitutional. I think it overcomes 
any technical defense that would keep 
these persons from being prosecuted and 
permit them to get away with their mis- 
chief. I think this amendment would 
eliminate what otherwise would be a 
successful defense on behalf of culprits. 
As a matter of fact, it should make no 
difference, so far as the evil conduct 
is concerned, whether a person had 
formed the intention either before or 
when he crossed the State line. The ques- 
tion is: Did he interfere with rights that 
other individuals have, or with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States 
when he did that? If he did, he could 
and should be convicted of a crime and 
this amendment would overcome what 
could be a successful defense by requiring 
the prosecutor to prove that he crossed 
State lines with that purpose in mind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When we passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, it was passed 
with the objective of protecting tran- 
sients who crossed from one State line 
to another; that is, a transient who 
sought to go into a theater or restaurant 
or dwelling was intended to be protected. 
The 1964 measure was based primarily 
upon interstate travel. 

The present bill before us has aban- 
doned essentially the objective that in- 
terstate travel must be proved in order 
to bring the law into effect. I am now 
speaking of the interference with the 
right to vote, the right to have access to 
the courts, the right to move about with- 
out interruption, the right to buy or rent 
a home. 

The amendment which I offered con- 
templated reaching those crossing State 
lines by saying that, if within 15 days 
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they precipitated a riot, they would be- 
come subject to Federal law on the basis 
that there was a presumption that they 
were engaged in interstate travel. 

That part of the Lausche amendment 
has been eliminated. The Senator from 
Louisiana now proposes that if one pre- 
cipitates a riot after crossing a State line, 
he shall be subject to Federal prosecution 
without a showing that he crossed the 
State line for the purpose of engaging in 
riotous action, is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is right. 
When a riot interrupts the movement 
of interstate commerce, when one starts 
a riot which impedes or interferes with 
someone else moving in interstate com- 
merce or crossing a State boundary, or 
interferes with the movement of goods in 
interstate commerce—and any major 
riot would have that result—since Con- 
gress has a right and indeed a duty to 
protect the free flow of goods and people 
in interstate commerce. I say that when 
one starts a riot and interferes with that 
movement in commerce, it should be a 
crime on a Federal level. 

So, under my amendment, when any- 
one starts a riot which interferes with 
interstate commerce, he would be guilty 
of such a crime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana That relieves 
the prosecuting attorney of the irrele- 
vant burden of proving what that man’s 
intention was when he crossed the State 
boundary; and, in fact, it relieves him of 
the burden of even proving that he 
crossed the State boundary. 

In the last analysis, what real differ- 
ence does it make whether one crossed a 
State boundary or not, if he created a 
conflagration which burned a city down, 
or engaged in all kinds of conduct inter- 
fering with interstate commerce at the 
time? 

As I say, Congress has the right and 
the duty to protect the free movement of 
people and goods in commerce. I believe 
we should not leave available to Rap 
Brown or Stokely Carmichael the tech- 
nical defense that they did not cross the 
State boundary with the intent to create 
a riot, but that the idea occurred spon- 
taneously after they got there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the belief of the 
Senator from Louisiana that without his 
amendment, a prosecution could not be 
successfully maintained unless the pros- 
ecutor showed that when the man, be it 
Carmichael or Brown, crossed the State 
line, he intended to precipitate a riot? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How do you prove 
that? How do you look into the brain of 
a man to determine his motives when 
he crossed the State line? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regard that 
as being an insurmountable burden, 
especially in a criminal prosecution, 
which this would be, where a defendant 
is presumed to be innocent until he is 
proved guilty, and the prosecution must 
prove his guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

It would seem to me that in most 
instances, and certainly with regard to 
every riot that has occurred to this 
point, a jury would stultify itself to find 
aman guilty. It would be faced with the 
problem that in the absence of the de- 
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fendant’s own testimony, they would 
naturally have to assume that the man 
was innocent. They could not overcome 
the presumption that when the rioter- 
defendant went there, it was without 
such requisite purpose, particularly if the 
defendant took the stand and testified 
he did not have a riotous purpose in his 
mind at the time. He might even testify 
that he subsequently created the riot and 
intended to, but that the idea did not 
occur to him until he was already 
there—and not be subject to any crim- 
inal offense. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I not correct in 
stating that the court would undoubted- 
ly have to say, in charging the jury, 
“Before you can convict this man, you 
must find that in his brain, when he 
crossed the State line, he had the pur- 
pose of creating a riot”? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the query is, How 
do you look into the mind of the man 
who crossed the State line? It is an im- 
possibility. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe it is, 
as the Senator from Ohio is recorded as 
having stated yesterday. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator. 
stated that his amendment once con- 
tained a provision that it would be pre- 
sumed that a person had such purpose 
in mind if he created a riot within 15 
days. 

I suspect that the Senator would find 
that the courts might not uphold that 
provision on the theory that you have no 
right to presume a present criminal in- 
tent—on subsequent acts. 

That being the case, I believe there 
would be great difficulty, and an insur- 
mountable burden on a prosecutor, in 
prosecuting those who have created every 
major riot during the last year, if we ex- 
amine the facts in those cases. 

But my amendment, I think, would 
take care of that situation by saying 
that when you prove a person started a 
riot which interrupted the free flow of 
commerce he has committed a crime be- 
cause in doing so he created a civil dis- 
order for that very purpose. 

When you do that, you prove merely 
that commerce was interrupted, and the 
innocent victims can testify that they 
were impeded in moving their goods, that 
their trucks were burned, that their stock 
that was ordered to move in interstate 
commerce could not move. 

Once you have established the fact 
that commerce was interfered with, the 
one who started the riot can then be 
held responsible for interfering with it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
this is somewhat similar to the situation 
which occurs when a person, in commit- 
ting one crime, engages in conduct that 
results in another crime. 

For example, if one drives an automo- 
bile at 90 miles an hour down the streets 
of Washington and kills an innocent 
pedestrian, he can be held guilty of man- 
slaughter on the theory that by violating 
the speed law, he had a criminal intent 
which, in turn, resulted in the death of 
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a person, Although he did not intend to 
kill the person, his act had that forsee- 
able result. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On what constitutional 
theory is Congress seeking Federal juris- 
diction over the right of a citizen in 
Indiana, say, selling his property, and 
telling him when he may or may not sell 
without becoming subject to Federal ju- 
risdiction? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The constitu- 
tionality of that provision of this bill 
which the Senator from Ohio has de- 
scribed is far more subject to question 
than what I am proposing here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Well, the theory is that 
interstate commerce is interfered with? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is affected, 
yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is affected. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Tom Vail may assist me 
during the remainder of the debate on 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The principle involved 
is that citizen “X,” in Indiana, when he 
sells his home, does something that af- 
fects interstate commerce, and therefore 
the Federal Government has the right 
to rule? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. And may I say that in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, if I recall correctly, 
the commerce clause was used to justify 
constitutionality on the theory that 
goods which were being served in a 
restaurant had moved in interstate com- 
merce, even though they had come to 
rest, or that the people who were being 
served there had moved or were moving 
in interstate commerce, even though 
they were not moving in commerce at 
the time when they were served in the 
restaurant. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Louisiana that if the 
Federal Government takes unto itself the 
right to tell the owner of a private dwel- 
ling how he may or may not sell his 
property, it is only reasonable to say 
also that the Federal Government has 
the jurisdiction to prosecute a person 
who incites a riot, regardless of whether 
he crossed a State line, because he is 
interfering with interstate commerce? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I could not agree with the Senator 
more. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am very 
happy to hear that I have the Sena- 
tor’s support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has used 15 
minutes, and previous to that he used 
8 minutes. The Senator has 37 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my request for a division 
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to include lines 6 and 7 on page 6, which 
states what the penalty would be for the 
offense. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I would like to understand what we are 
doing. Is the Senator modifying his 
amendment or is he including certain 
lines in his request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator asked for a division on lines 2 
through 8 on page 3, and now he asks to 
include in his request lines 6 and 7 on 
page 6, to complete the thought on the 
proposition. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator define that as a proposition 
within the meaning of rule XVIII stand- 
ing alone? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If that is 
the wish of the Senator, the Chair rules 
that it does constitute a proposition 
under rule XXVIII. The Senator has 
that right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I do include those lines. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 30 Leg.] 

Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Anderson Harris Morse 
Baker Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hatfield Murphy 
Bennett Hayden Muskie 
Bible Hickenlooper Nelson 
Boggs 11 Pearson 
Brewster Holland Pell 
Brooke Hollings Percy 
Burdick Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, Va Inouye Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Randolph 
Cannon Javits Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Case Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Spong 
Curtis Long, Mo, Stennis 
Dodd Long, La. Symington 
Dominick Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Tydings 
Fannin MeGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fong McIntyre Williams, Del, 
Pulbright Metcalf Yarborough 

re Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Mondale Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on the first proposition 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that proceedings by which 
the call of the quorum was discontinued 
be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as I think 
all Senators know, discussions are still 
going on with regard to this matter. I 
should like to have the quorum call con- 
tinued for a reasonable time until those 
discussions are concluded. Accordingly, 
Iam prepared to occupy the floor, if nec- 
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essary, in order to constitute the doing 
of business before I make the request for 
an additional call of the quorum. But, if 
Senators are agreeable, I would merely 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum 
without going through the formality 
thereof. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
hope that, if Senators want to make 
speeches in opposition to the amend- 
ment, they will state their opposition. 
This amendment has been at the desk 
since January 29. That is a long time. The 
amendment has been at the desk not 
only long enough, but before many of 
those pending or adopted and before the 
Senate voted cloture. There are some 
Senators who will have to leave. In the 
event that the Senate does not promptly 
vote, it would seem fair to me that those 
who oppose the amendment should be 
present in the Chamber to speak against 
it. 

I notice that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has just entered the 
Chamber. I presume it would not be nec- 
essary now to have another call of the 
quorum, in view of the time lost already 
in getting the last one completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone] to state his proposition once 
more, as to the section, and so forth, in 
order to keep the Chair advised. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. To strike the 
lines 2 through 8, and I move to include 
lines 6 and 7 on page 6, in order to com- 
plete the sentence. However, I am advised 
by the Parliamentarian that it is not 
necessary to have a complete sentence so 
long as the lines state a proposition. As 
lines 2 through 8 do state the proposition, 
I therefore withdraw my effort to modify 
this measure, but to include lines 6 and 7. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, has any business been trans- 
acted? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I made the 
unanimous-consent request, which was 
still pending, but I have withdrawn it. 
However, I believe that that in itself con- 
stitutes the transaction of business, does 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I object. A point of order, Mr. President. 
Has any business transpired since the 
last quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request was objected 
to; therefore, it does constitute business. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A point of 
order, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If it is not in 
order to suggest the absence of a quorum 
because business has transpired, on what 
basis is it in order to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum merely because the 
absence of a quorum is not in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair, and the 
Chair rules that a point of order is not 
in order during a quorum call. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
limitation of time under which we suffer, 
especially those of us who must deal with 
many amendments, I deeply pray that 
the Senate will give me its attention. 

Let the Senate—I hope—follow what 
this is: What it does would be to change 
the base completely of what we did on 
yesterday with the Thurmond-Lausche 
amendment which took us into a totally 
different concept of trying to deal with 
the riot situation. The Thurmond- 
Lausche amendment dealt with people 
who came from State A into State B to 
cause a riot. 

Here, we are dealing with people who 
are not coming into State B to cause a 
riot. They are in State B now, and they 
are causing a riot. 

I am not going to argue about whether 
it is a little riot, with two or three fellows 
in a bar breaking a window. However, 
that is in the definition of the amend- 
ment as constituting a riot. 

Now we are really drawing in a na- 
tional police force because under the 
Thurmond-Lausche amendment at least 
we could argue 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. “Well,” says State B 
where the riots will take place, “we can- 
not reach this fellow in State A as he 
was about to step on a bus to come into 
State B but the United States can get 
him.” So there was room for Federal 
jurisdiction. But here is a situation in 
State B—and State B has a police force, 
the laws, and everything needed to cope 
with a riot—where we are bringing the 
United States into it. 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
do it for that, we ought to do it for armed 
robbery, or grand larceny, or for any- 
thing else. 

Thus, the Senate should understand 
that this particular section of the 
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amendment which the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is going to have 
voted on shortly, would change the whole 
base of Federal jurisdiction even to riots. 
No longer would it be necessary for any- 
one to come from State A into State B. 
Yet it would be a Federal crime. 

If that is what the Senate wants to do, 
we cannot stop it; but it seems to me it 
would be overturning the precedents of 
over 180 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion, on my time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On what theory does 
the Senator bring under Federal juris- 
diction the sale of a home by a private 
dwelling owner as being justified for 
Federal control and does not bring con- 
trol of a riot within the same theory? 

Mr. JAVITS. On the same theory that 
we levy taxes within a State, and we do 
many other things within a State where 
the Federal power is seemingly neces- 
sary. I am not arguing that we are going 
to do this. I am not telling the Senator 
that it is unconstitutional. I am only 
pointing out what the Senate would be 
doing, in this venture, in this field of 
law, which is a national police force en- 
terprise. We could quadruple or quintuple 
the FBI and it will never meet the bill. 

I want to ask: Do we want to embark 
on that kind of policy? I am not chal- 
lenging the power. I am challenging the 
judgment, and nothing else. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. My query follows from 
what the Senator has just said, that if 
we should not do it with regard to riots 
why should we do it with regard to the 
sale or rental of private homes? 

Mr. JAVITS. Because there is a de- 
monstrable connection between that and 
the public order and tranquility which 
relates to the enforcement of the 14th 
amendment. There is a demonstrable 
difficulty there; whereas, so far as we 
know, there has been no difficulty with 
State police forces suppressing riots 
within their State, or calling up the Na- 
tional Guard, or Federal troops. There 
is no call for that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Demonstrable tranquil- 
ity has been mentioned by the Senator 
from New York. Tranquility comes from 
the absence of riots. It is needed in a 
greater degree than the tranquility that 
comes from the imposition of burdens 
upon the individual in the sale or rental 
of his own property. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, yesterday it 
was just about this time that we walked 
up the hill on the antiriot bill by an 
overwhelming vote. 

We took a position that this would be 
the riot bill for the year—we would 
hope. It certainly has been, and the Sen- 
ator from New York says it has been, 
reflected in an entirely different philos- 
ophy to the one we are opening, the first 
of a series of six or seven amendments, 
none of which, I think, any Senators 
have seen, which will be offered in suc- 
cession by the Senator from Louisiana. 
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I ask that we stick by the verdict of 
yesterday and not enact, as this first 
amendment would, a law that could cre- 
ate a Federal crime whenever: “with in- 
tent to incite or instigate a civil dis- 
order, or (B) incites or instigates a civil 
disorder which in any way or degree ob- 
structs, delays, or adversely affects com- 
merce or the movement of any article 
or commodity in commerce or the con- 
duct or performance of any federally 
protected function.” 

I can imagine three fellows yanking 
out a goal post. I can imagine three kids 
throwing snowballs along the roadside. 
The riot follows, and there you are. 

Mr. President, in the light of the ac- 
tion taken yesterday, and the approach 
taken, with 80-odd votes in support of it, 
I say: Stay with the approach of yester- 
day and not go with this one. 

For that reason, I move to table. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion to table that portion of the Long 
amendment on page 3, lines 1 to 8. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may re- 
spond to the argument against my 
amendment prior to the vote on the mo- 
tion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I would ask 
the Senator from Wyoming if he would 
withhold— 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
been asking for this vote for a long time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for 3 minutes in reply to the argu- 
ment against my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday the Senate, by a vote of 
82 to 13, voted to do something about 
riots. It is my opinion that what the 
Senate did and zero are the same thing, 
because there has not been a riot in 5 
years in which anybody would be able 
to prove that a man who started the riot 
crossed a State line for that purpose 
and with that specific intent. 

Under my amendment only two things 
must be proved: First, that the defend- 
ant started the riot, The Senate, by a 
vote of 82 to 13, voted to do something 
along those lines. Second, that the riot 
interfered with interstate commerce. 

I hold in my hand a basic book that 
a freshman law student will study when 
he embarks on the tortuous study of 
criminal law; namely, “Miller on Crim- 
inal Law.” It is a hornbook. It states: 

A man who voluntarily does an act is by 
law presumed to have intended to do the 


act and also to have intended the natural 
and probable consequences of his act. 


Any riot, as we know and experience 
them today, generally does impede the 
flow of goods in interstate commerce. It 
stops the movement of people in inter- 
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State commerce. It interferes with the 
goods that were intended to move in in- 
terstate commerce. 

This proposal gives the prosecutor a 
burden of proof that he can successfully 
carry to prosecute people starting riots. 
The measure, as I have drafted, would 
make it possible to successfully prosecute 
those who started the Watts riot, the 
Newark riot, the Detroit riot, the Cam- 
bridge riot. It would not impose on the 
prosecutor an impossible burden of proof. 
All he would have to do would be to prove, 
first, that a certain person started the 
riot; and, second, that riot interfered 
with the flow of goods in interstate com- 
merce. Having accomplished this task, he 
has made his case. 

People ask, “Why don’t you do some- 
thing about H. Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael?” If Senators want to do 
something about it, they should adopt 
this measure, rather than give the pros- 
ecutor a dead letter. Let us face it: This 
administration—and I suppose it was 
true of the last one and will be true of 
the next one—seeks to avoid the sad duty 
of prosecuting a civil rights leader who 
starts a riot. But if we adopt this amend- 
ment, they have the duty, and cannot 
ag it, of prosecuting those who start 

ots. 

The whole thing will be in conference. 
If this definition of three is too stringent, 
it will be in conference. There will also be 
in conference the question of whether it 
should be further restricted to say that 
the riot must place a greater burden on 
commerce. The conferees have the privi- 
lege to do whatever they want to in con- 
ference, in order to report a proper and 
responsible piece of legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] to lay on the table that part of the 
amendment of the Senator from Louis- 
jana on page 3, lines 2 through 8, inclu- 
sive. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is this a vote 
on the motion to table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would change my vote 
to may.“ I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE], are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family, 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 31 Leg.] 

YEAS—48 
Aiken Hart Mondale 
Allott Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hatfield Morse 
Bayh Inouye Moss 
Boggs Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Percy 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Case Kennedy, N.Y, Proxmire 
Clark Kuchel Ribicoff 
Cooper Long, Mo. Scott 
Dominick uson Smith 
Fong McGee Symington 
Griffin McGovern Tydings 
Gruening McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Harris Metcalf Young, Ohio 

NAYS—47 
Anderson Fulbright Murphy 
Baker Gore Nelson 
Bennett Hansen Pearson 
Bible Hayden Randolph 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Smathers 
Cannon Holland Sparkman 
Carlson Hollings Spong 
Church Hruska Stennis 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dodd Long, La. Tower 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Miller Yarborough 
Ervin Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Mundt 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mansfield, against. 
NOT VOTING—4 


Dirksen Morton Pastore 


McCarthy 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana was agreed to. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
may I have the question restated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana was agreed to. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartTuy], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. McGee], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 32 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 
Aiken Harris Monroney 
Allott Hart orse 
er Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hatfield Muskie 
Bayh Inouye 
Boggs Jackson Percy 
Brewster Javits Prouty 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Church Kuchel Smith 
Clark Long, Mo. Symington 
Cooper Magnuson Tydings 
Dominick Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Fong McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Griffin Metcalf 
Gruening Mondale 
NAYS—44 
Anderson Gore Nelson 
Bennett Hansen Pearson 
Bible Hickenlooper Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hill Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Smathers 
Cannon Hollings Sparkman 
Carlson Hruska Spong 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dodd Long, La Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender Miller Williams, Del. 
Ervin Montoya Yarborough 
Fannin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Murphy 
NOT VOTING—7 
Dirksen McGee Pastore 
Hayden McGovern 
McCarthy Morton 


So Mr. Javrrs' motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
most Senators did not have occasion to 
hear the debate, so let me explain to 
them in lay language what they voted 
for, so that they will clearly understand. 

Senators who voted to table this 
amendment voted, in effect, to say that a 
person who starts a riot, even if it burns 
down Newark, Detroit, or some other 
major city, cannot be prosecuted unless 
he comes from another State. Even then 
he cannot be prosecuted successfully 
under the antiriot measure for which 
many of the Senators voted, unless it 
can be proven that rioting was the per- 
son’s purpose and intent when he crossed 
the State boundary. 

Mr, President, this does not require 
unanimous consent, so I move to further 
divide my amendment; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to change the paragraph 
numbers to conform with the Senate's 
prior action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It reads as 
follows: 

(2) Whoever teaches or demonstrates to 
any other person the use, application, or 
making of any firearm or explosive or in- 
cendiary device, or technique capable of 
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causing injury or death to persons knowing 
or having reason to know or intending 
that the same will be unlawfully employed 
for use in, or in furtherance of, a 
civil disorder which may in any way or 
degree obstruct, delay, or adversely affect 
commerce or the movement of any article 
or commodity in commerce or the conduct 
or performance of any federally protected 
function; or 

(3) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing 
or having reason to know or intending that 
the same will be used unlawfully in further- 
ance of a civil disorder; or 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What this 
amendment provides is this: Anyone who 
manufactures molotov cocktails to be 
used in a civil disorder, knowing that 
that is what they are going to be used 
for, or if he manufactures them intend- 
ing that they be used that way, or if he 
teaches people how to use molotov cock- 
tails to kill people and burn down their 
stores, insofar as it affects interstate 
commerce, is guilty of a crime. 

Furthermore, molotov cocktails are a 
Communist invention. The Communists 
also have a more sophisticated, easily 
made weapon known as the claymore 
mine. All you need is some black powder 
and a bunch of nuts and bolts, and a trip 
wire. When a person steps across the 
trip wire, off goes the mine and puts a 
hundred pieces of metal or glass into 
someone’s body. 

The best illustration of the effective 
use of a claymore mine was when the 
Communists used it in a restaurant in 
Vietnam, They blew up the restaurant, 
and when the people who survived ran 
out, the wire was tripped, and off went 
the claymore mine, killing the survivors 
of the first explosion. 

So if a person manufactured a clay- 
more mine to kill or maim people, as 
part of a civil insurrection, or manufac- 
tured them with that in mind, or a molo- 
tov cocktail, or manufactured some kind 
of a zip gun to kill someone in the course 
of a riot, knowing and intending it for 
that purpose, he would be subject to a 
Federal offense. Some of these people do 
things of that sort and ship the devices 
across State boundaries. People who have 
done that immediately fiee the State if 
they think they are in danger of being 
arrested. 

The proposed amendment would seek 
to strike at the use of explosives and 
incendiaries to kill people and to destroy 
their places of business. If we want to do 
something about riots, now is the time 
to do it. 

We can do something about the people 
who prepare the molotov cocktail, manu- 
facture the claymore mine, prepare the 
weapon to maim and murder people in 
the course of a civil insurrection. That is 
the least we can do, if we want to do 
something about not only the people who 
start riots but also those who carry on 
the riots and kill the people and burn 
down the buildings. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. MURPHY. In the event that there 
was a publication—and I happen to have 
one in my possession—the front page of 
which gave exact directions as to how to 
make a molotov cocktail, would that be 
affected by the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We would 
have the burden of proving that the per- 
son, in teaching someone to manufacture 
a molotov cocktail, had in mind that it 
would be used in a civil insurrection. In 
that case it certainly would be covered 
by this amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is there presently any 
other known use for a molotov cocktail? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not know 
any use for it except as a destructive 
device. Of course, this does not concern 
physical examples made for such non- 
destructive purposes, such as anti-incen- 
diary training for law enforcement of- 
ficers—or perhaps for display with re- 
gards to a museum with a fireworks 
display. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am not a lawyer, and 
I am really asking for information. If 
a man had in his possession one or & 
dozen molotov cocktails, would it be safe 
to assume that he had them for an il- 
legal purpose? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. One could as- 
sume that, but I would be willing that 
whoever prosecuted under this provision 
would have the burden of establishing 
that the fellow who did possess them, did 
so for an illegal purpose, and taught the 
people how to use them did it with the 
intention that the devices would be used 
for that purpose. The fact that the molo- 
tov cocktails would be used for that 
purpose in a riot, such as the horrible 
Watts riot, I believe would establish the 
fact that that is what they had in mind 
when they made them. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have reference to the 
fact that many of them appeared in 
Watts in automobiles. That is not stand- 
ard equipment, but there suddenly ap- 
peared automobiles with molotov cock- 
tails. Several were picked up. I am quite 
certain that the people driving the cars 
did not know how to make them or had 
not made them. The people who supplied 
them either with the instrument or the 
information, or incited them, are the 
people, in my judgment, who would be 
covered under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

In Detroit, more than 5,000 people were 
arrested for participating in the riot. 
Most of them had criminal records. 
Many of them were second- and third- 
time offenders, and many were in a posi- 
tion to flee the effective pursuit of the 
State. For this type of mass criminality, 
there should be some assistance from 
the Federal Government. I would hope 
that those who use incendiary devices 
to burn property and to maim and kill 
people would be prosecuted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
— how much time do I have remain- 

g 
e TYDINGS. I will speak on my 

e. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 

Senator, on his time. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I certainly concur in 
the Senator’s concern about law and or- 
der, particularly in our cities, and about 
the need for proper tools for prosecution 
in the fields of riot and disorder. 

But I question, No. 1, whether we 
should endeavor to preempt the entire 
area of prosecution from local law en- 
forcement. I question whether or not the 
forum for determining the proper re- 
sponse and the tools needed for U.S. at- 
torneys is amendment after amendment, 
scratched up, talked up, compromised 
here, while we are legislating in the field 
p open occupancy and worker protec- 
tion. 

We already have adopted one antiriot 
measure. The President has sent another 
to the Senate, which will go to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The Committee 
on the Judiciary has been working on it 
for over a year. 

Speaking for myself as a former U.S. 
attorney, and as one who has some con- 
tact with other U.S, attorneys. The prin- 
cipal weapon that the U.S. attorneys 
need, insofar as interstate movement to 
foment or perpetrate a riot, is to be able 
to stop it before it starts. Once the riot or 
civil disorder occurs I, for one, do not 
think it is the function of the Senate to 
preempt local law enforcement from en- 
forcing its own laws. 

There is not a State in the Nation 
which does not have laws on its books 
now to cover most of the points the Sen- 
ator has mentioned this afternoon, 

Insofar as the point of the instigator 
leaving a State and making it more diffi- 
cult to prosecute him in the State, there 
is now a statute on the books which would 
make it possible for Federal authorities 
to go into action. If a person flees to 
another State, that is a violation of the 
Federal law, and Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is brought in. 

I sympathize with what the Senator 
from Louisiana is trying to do. I do not 
think that this is the forum. I do believe 
that the way to proceed would be to sub- 
mit the matter to the Riot Commission 
and the Committee on the Judiciary. If 
the Committee on the Judiciary deter- 
mines it is wise we could amend the bill 
that is now pending before the Senate. 

This helter-skelter method, without 
thought, and without bringing in local 
prosecutors and law enforcement offi- 
cials, does not seem to me to be the wisest 
way to legislate. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Does the Sen- 
ator wish to be recognized on his time? 

Mr. HANSEN. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). The Senator from 
Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to say that I share the deep concern, 
as do most of us, with respect to the acts 
of lawlessness in this country. 

One of the most compelling reasons I 
can think of for action at this time on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana comes about because, as the 
Senator from Maryland said, this legisla- 
tion has been before the Committee on 
the Judiciary for more than a year. Dur- 
ing that time we have had riots; we have 
had looting; we have had burning, and 
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every act of violence one could imagine; 
and a number of people were killed in the 
cities of America. If this has not been 
sufficient to convince Congress that we 
need action now, I do not know how to 
persuade the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland that action is needed. I think 
it is needed. 

Most certainly, in my judgment, if you 
try to equate, on one hand, the need for 
legislation embodied in title II of this 
act, and the need for legislation that 
deals with lethal weapons, that insofar 
as I know are used for only one purpose, 
and that is, to maim and kill people—I 
think it is going to be easy for me to de- 
termine what the priorities are insofar 
as I can see them. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, and my guess is that a majority of 
the people in the United States likewise 
support the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

I applaud those State statutes which 
have been mentioned, and no harm will 
be done by passing this amendment. 

Insofar as I know, there are no Federal 
statutes dealing with the manufacturing 
of molotov cocktails. That matter was 
discussed by the Senator from Illinois 
some time ago. As I recall, he said that a 
person could be operating a factory to 
manufacture molotov cocktails and if 
they were to ship molotov cocktails and 
claymore mines across State lines, the 
prosecutor would be helpless. 

When one has riots involving the con- 
duct of thousands of people, the burden 
on the prosecuting attorney with a small 
staff and a small number of investiga- 
tors and deputies, sometimes totaling 
only 20 to 30 people, is insurmountable to 
get all of the evidence and prosecute the 
culprits. The Federal Government should 
help in cases such as that, and particu- 
larly the Federal Government should 
help in instances where it has to send in 
Federal troops where the local govern- 
ment is unable to protect its citizens and 
maintain law and order. 

I think that when property owners 
must give up some of their rights, they 
would be more secure in their property 
if there were on the statute books a 
measure such as this to help protect 
them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
focus attention on the language of the 
amendment to see if we fully understand 
what it means. The amendment provides 
in part: 

Whoever ... teaches or demonstrates to 
any other person the use ...of any... 
firearm . . . knowing or having reason to 
know or intending that the same will be un- 
lawfully employed for use in, or in further- 
ance of, a civil disorder . . will be guilty of 
a crime. 


Mr. President, suppose the news- 
papers, day after day, print news that 
whites in the suburbs are arming them- 
selves, that the Negroes in the city are 
also arming themselves, and that it is 
going to be a hot summer. Suppose you 
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are a hardware dealer who sells fire- 
arms, including, for example, deer rifles 
and shotguns. A white person comes in 
and buys a firearm; you demonstrate the 
use of that firearm to him during the 
sale; or suppose a Negro comes in and 
buys a firearm and you demonstrate use 
of that firearm to him. Have you, the 
hardware dealer, committed a crime 
under the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana? Would it not be 
reasonable to suggest that you have 
“reason to know” that it might be used 
in a civil disorder? Accordingly, it would 
appear that you would be guilty of a 
Federal crime. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
no prosecuting attorney would have any 
desire or intention of trying to over- 
come the burden of proof that when the 
man who sold the firearm demonstrated 
to the person how to use it, he had rea- 
son to know that person was going to use 
it unlawfully in a civil insurrection. In 
fact, the presumption would be that he 
was going to use it lawfully. The man 
is presumed to be innocent and entitled 
to the presumption that he acted hon- 
orably and properly when he demon- 
strated the use of the firearm. He is pre- 
sumed to have acted lawfully. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, continu- 
ing on my time, I represent the State 
of Michigan, and the city of Detroit, 
where perhaps the most serious riot took 
place last summer. I am as concerned 
as anyone in this Chamber about riots 
and the need for legislation to prevent 
them. However, I think the Senate 
should keep in mind that there are State 
laws on the statute books which deal 
with riots and those who incite and par- 
ticipate in riots. 

Mr. President, it seems a little unusual 
that some of those who are usually so in- 
terested in the preservation of States 
rights, and in many instances, right- 
fully so, are so quick to abdicate the po- 
lice power of the States in this particu- 
lar situation. 

Mr. President, I would suggest that 
the day will come, if this amendment 
and other amendments along this line, 
are adopted, when we will be very sorry 
we have enacted these provisions estab- 
lishing Federal crimes for the acts in 
question which will require enforcement 
by Federal officials. 

I believe that many in this Chamber 
will live to regret adoption of the pending 
amendment, sponsored by the Senator 
from Louisiana, which simply goes too 
far. The amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the amendment has no intention what- 
ever—I am making legislative history— 
to apply to a situation where someone in 
the normal course of business sells fire- 
arms. The word “firearm” is in the lan- 
guage and defined, because it is intended 
that all these murderous devices that 
could be manufactured and used in riot- 
ing and civil disorders come within the 
broad sweep of criminal prohibition. 

We were told by the late President 
Kennedy, at the time of the Birmingham 
demonstrations, that he wanted to take 
that struggle out of the streets, that he 
wanted to put the struggle in the court- 
room and to this end he had recom- 
mended civil rights laws. Everyone that 
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could pass muster in this body and in 
the House of Representatives put them 
on the statute books. Since then, the 
demonstrators, rioters, and agitators, 
have been given more civil rights laws, 
more rights. Frankly, it has compelling 
logic, At this point, the more demonstra- 
tions, the more riots, the more crimi- 
nality, the more people killed, the more 
houses burned, the more cities put to the 
torch. 

They say, “Look what we have achieved 
by the Birmingham demonstrations, 
and how much more we have achieved by 
the riots in Newark and Detroit.” 

Do Senators want to go back and tell 
their constituents that they voted to do 
something about those who start riots? 
Or do they want to let them profit by the 
burning of cities, and the killing and 
maiming of people in the course of that 
kind of conduct? We will have a climate 
where the interpretation is made that 
rioters feel the more they riot, the more 
mischief they make, the more reward 
they will get from Congress. 

If we want to take the rioters off the 
streets and protect people in the sanctity 
of their property, while at the same time 
conveying more civil rights to those who 
demonstrate and agitate for it, it seems 
to me we should move in both directions. 

The manufacture of claymore mines 
and molotov cocktails, and teach- 
ing people how to use them with that in 
mind, should be outlawed. That is a 
greater burden than the Government can 
overcome. So far, the Senators from the 
great State of Michigan have not been 
able even to show me any substantial 
number of people who were prosecuted 
after the riots which occurred in the 
great city of Detroit last year. I would 
hope that we could use the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s power to help move in both 
directions, that while we are seeking to 
confer more power and more rights upon 
some, that we would convey a feeling of 
greater security to those who own prop- 
erty—indeed, their very lives. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator already 
has them. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART, Mr. President, I am as 
conscious as anyone else, from our ex- 
perience under cloture, that nerves can 
become tensed and bruises easily ac- 
quired. One of the traditional irritations 
is the application of tabling motions. 
The Senator from Michigan made one 
when we approached and took our first 
action under the Long amendment. I did 
it, feeling that the point I was making, 
now that we climbed that hill yesterday, 
and in view of the several modifications 
made in the Long amendment, was that 
to climb the hill a second time would be 
even more difficult and hazardous. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield at 
that point, on my own time? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. All I have 
done is to simply take out some of the 
language which has already been agreed 
to. 

Mr. HART. The point is, I have been 
fully conscious about the sensitiveness 
of tabling motions. I do not apologize for 
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the action. I am very grateful to the 
Senate for the action it took in regard to 
the first of the series of amendments. 
The Senator from Louisiana has already 
taken out some language, but new lan- 
guage has been incorporated. 

The next proposal of the Senator from 
Louisiana, I think, merits a yea-and-nay 
vote. We have established by a very nar- 
row margin, admittedly, that we are re- 
luctant to climb this second hill; but we 
have a specific proposal here. As I read 
it, almost anyone who manufactures a 
gun, anyone who instructs anyone in the 
use of a gun—and these are American 
made, this is not a Communist molotov 
cocktail I am talking about, in a situa- 
tion not just like that in Detroit but in 
any other community in this land tragi- 
cally today—could be indicted if, as is 
very likely, something later happens that 
involves that weapon or that pupil. 

My colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] has expressed it very well, so 
that I would hope very much the Senate 
will reject the amendment. 

I do not claim that it would disarm 
the American public, but I do think it 
would establish as a Federal crime on 
such a far-reaching scale an activity that 
simply is not warranted. I urge rejection 
of the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand it, the Senator is 
sponsoring a bill which provides for the 
control of the sale of guns to see that 
the wrong people do not acquire fire- 
arms. Having proceeded to swallow the 
camel, he is now straining at the gnat. 
Where someone sells a gun, having 
reason to know that the purchaser will 
use that gun in a civil disorder 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, which bill does the Sena- 
tor say I am a sponsor of? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was under 
the impression that the Senator was a 
sponsor of a bill to control the sale of 
firearms. 

Mr. HART. I am not a sponsor. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] can confirm that, as a colleague 
on the committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret that 
error. I was under the impression that 
the Senator is one of the people who 
gunk this should be under such con- 

rol. 

Mr. HART. I am one who does not, 
and I view this amendment as very 
dangerous. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I personally 
think that when a person sells a weapon 
to someone else and teaches him how to 
use it, knowing he is going to use that 
weapon to kill someone in a civil in- 
surrection, he ought to be subject to 
prosecution. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me, 
on my time, for the purpose of a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
have read the amendment of the Sena- 
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tor from Louisiana. I think it does have 
merit. I have some sympathy, at least, 
with what he is trying to do in trying 
to curtail the use of molotov cocktails 
and claymore mines going through in- 
terstate commerce. The Senator has 
made very effective legislative history on 
the amendment. 

Because he has made a very compel- 
ling and emotional case, I wonder if he 
would include in the word “firearm” on 
line 18, “machinegun”? Would the Sena- 
tor also include “machinegun” in that 
definition? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would be 
included in the generality of “firearms.” 
It would include machineguns. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
What about rapid-firing devices, fully 
automatic rifles? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They are fire- 
arms. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. And 
shotguns would be included? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They would be 
included. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
What about long arms, long rifles? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Any sort of 
such devices. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Handguns? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. So 
the definition would include long arms, 
short arms, rapidly firing gun 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And hand 
grenades as explosive devices. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. And 
hand grenades. 

So what we really have here, as I un- 
derstand it now, if one is able to demon- 
strate or show that long arms or short 
arms are going to be used in any kind of 
disorder, and a dealer or someone who 
sells these firearms has not assumed due 
care in selling those firearms to persons 
who incite riots or may be using these 
arms in disorders, he would fall under 
this legislation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. And 
he would be subject to prosecution under 
this legislation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. The pre- 
sumption is, when a person sells a gun, 
the person buying it is buying it for law- 
ful purposes. But if one has reason to 
believe that the purchaser is going out 
and shoot the place up and start a riot 
in the immediate future, selling it on 
that basis would be prohibited and sub- 
ject to criminal penalties, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
want to express my appreciation for the 
Senator’s interpretation, and on that 
basis I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on that branch of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana be- 
ginning on page 3, line 9, through line 4, 
on page 4. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HavDENI, the Senator from Minne- 
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sota [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PastorE] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr, DIRE- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 23, as follows: 


[No. 33 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 
Allott Gore Moaroney 
Anderson Gruening Montoya 
Baker Hansen Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Hill Nelson 
Bible Holland Pearson 
Brewster Hollings Pell 
Byrd, Va Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Randolph 
Cannon Jackson Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Church Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Spong 
Dodd Lausche Stennis 
Dominick Long, Mo Symington 
Eastland Long, La. e 
Ellender Magnuson Thurmond 
Ervin Mansfield Tower 
Fannin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Fong McGovern Yarborough 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—23 
Aiken Hart Muskie 
Boggs Hatfield Percy 
Brooke Javits Prouty 
Burdick McGee Smith 
Case McIntyre Tydings 
Clark Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Mondale Young, Ohio 
Harris Morse 
NOT VOTING—5 
Dirksen McCarthy Pastore 
Hayden Morton 


So the second branch of the amend- 
ment (No. 517) of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I next offer separately the language 
in subsection (4) of my amendment No. 
517. Mr. President, this language has 
been modified so as not to repeat what 
has already been agreed to in prior 
amendments. It now reads: 

(4) Whoever commits or threatens to 
commit any unlawful act of violence against 
persons or property in furtherance of a civil 
disorder, including, but not limited to, snip- 
ing or shooting at persons with any firearm 
or using any explosive or incendiary device 
to destroy or damage property, which act 
or threat in any way or degree obstructs, 
delays, or adversely affects commerce or the 
movement of any article or commodity in 
commerce or the conduct or performance of 
any federally protected function; 


Thus, one who acts with violence in any 
disorder, or snipes or shoots with a weap- 
on while a riot is going on, is subject 
to prosecution for a Federal offense. 

I point out again, Mr. President, that 
in some of these riots the number of 
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people participating runs into the thou- 
sands, and the burden becomes so great 
that it is impossible for any city or dis- 
trict attorney to prosecute all those who 
have participated in it. 

Mr. HART, Mr. President, let us under- 
stand clearly the implications of this 
amendment. If we want to establish a 
local Federal criminal court in any com- 
munity where three or more people get 
into a wrestling match, and there is 
damage to property or persons; if we 
want the FBI and the U.S. attorney’s 
office to handle it; if that is the projec- 
tion of Federal police power that we want 
to create, then this is a very effective 
vehicle by which to do it. I would hope 
that we have not reached the day when 
that is necessary. I have some doubts, 
but I hope we have not. 

If we have, that is one of the things 
for which we can thank some fellows 
with whom none of us want to be pub- 
licly associated, and whose names we 
always use when we point to the leaders 
of the mob. We will not be legislating, I 
think, out of prudence; we will be legis- 
lating in retaliation against Carmichael 
and Brown. But we will be putting the 
Federal Government into the kind of re- 
lationship with our communities that 
very few Senators, except for the sum- 
mer riots, would ever have stood still 
even to talk about. Let us not blink that 
fact. 

At least, that is the way I see it. And I 
am not notoriously a State’s rights 
advocate. 

I hope we reject the amendment. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I speak 
against the amendment, and I would like 
to explain my reasons, because several 
votes I have cast on riot amendments 
may appear inconsistent. They are con- 
sistent. 

Yesterday, I helped develop and I 
voted for the antiriot measure that was 
adopted, clearly involving interstate ac- 
tion, and one that did not intrude upon 
the State body of law. 

Today, when the Senator from Loui- 
siana offered his first complete amend- 
ment on riots, I voted against it because 
it involved in many sections offenses 
which in the history of our law, have been 
within the jurisdiction of State courts. 
As I see it, the causes of action stated in 
his original amendment would have left 
practically nothing that could not be 
brought under Federal jurisdiction. I 
voted against his original riot amend- 
ment because I do not believe the Federal 
Government should take over all State 
jurisdiction. t 

His second amendment was an inter- 
state matter dealing with the transpor- 
tation of firearms between States to in- 
cite and support riots. It was clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court, and also such transportation of 
arms should be severely punished. 

The third and the pending amend- 
ment deals with offenses against prop- 
erty or persons occurring in a State. It 
would place under Federal courts of- 
fenses which forever have been within 
the jurisdiction of State courts. 
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I cannot think of any offense that 
could not be brought within the juris- 
diction of Federal courts, under the 
terms of the language now before the 
Senate. 

I would like to make myself clear. I 
have said many times—and I say again, 
that we should face up—and I mean 
face up legally—to our duty to enforce 
the law against those who break the law 
in riots, as well as those who break the 
law in any other form of violation. 

Law and obedience to law are the basis 
of free government. 

But, I ask whether we want to trans- 
fer all criminal actions to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court. We would 
confer Federal jurisdiction in the pend- 
ing measure on actions which have al- 
ways been within the jurisdiction of 
State courts. 

I want to make my position clear. I 
shall vote against the Long amendment 
and other broad transfers of State juris- 
diction to the Federal courts. 

The bill before us deals with the pro- 
tection of constitutional rights. It should 
not be loaded down and defeated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the antiriot amendment was over- 
whelmingly agreed to yesterday. It deals 
with disturbances involving three or 
more people. The conferees could not 
make a crime out of something that is 
not a crime in either the House bill o” the 
Senate bill. But they can change the 
number as high as they want to. 

We know what we want to legislate 
about. 

If the pending amendment does not 
achieve a given objective, it will at least 
let the Federal marshal and his deputies 
aid the chiefs of police. It will make it 
their duty to do so. It will make it their 
duty to aid a sheriff and others who are 
completely overwhelmed by one of these 
big riots and are unable to perform their 
duty to protect the people and their 
property. It will relate to State govern- 
ments as well as to city governments. 

The pending amendment would make 
it unlawful for somebody to shoot at any 
of these individuals or at anybody else 
while a riot was going on and would 
add such additional force as is avail- 
able, short of sending the National 
Guard to help maintain law and order. 

The reason we passed the Lindbergh 
law was because the Federal Government 
did not have the authority to go into a 
State if the crime did not involve a Fed- 
eral offense unless the Governor of the 
State were to call on the President for 
assistance and certify that he could not 
maintain law and order. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield on my 
time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts on his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I sympathize with the points 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart]. The point is made 
by the Senator from Louisiana that we 
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should provide investigatory power to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

As I understand it, even if such power 
did not already exist, the amendment 
which was agreed to by the Senate 
yesterday would provide full investiga- 
tory authority to the FBI to assist local 
law-enforcement authorities where that 
is necessary. 

In fact, at the time the Judiciary Com- 
mittee held its hearings on riots last 
year, which was after last year’s riots, I 
do not think we had a single example 
during the hearings where any State at- 
torney general, district attorneys, or 
chiefs of police found any time when 
they had called upon the FBI for help 
and assistance in intelligence and investi- 
gation functions and had not received it. 

What we are contemplating this after- 
noon by the amendment of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
is to require the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation not only to assist local law 
enforcement in these ways, but also to 
take a primary reponsibility for riot con- 
trol and for control of all sorts of minor 
disorders as well. 

I think we ought to find out whether 
the FBI wants it. I think we ought to 
know whether they feel they can assume 
that responsibility, whether they have 
the manpower to perform this extra duty. 
And if they do not have that manpower 
or do not want to assume that responsi- 
bility, then I think we should know 
about it. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
how we can come into the final hours of 
debate on a carefully designed bill which, 
as the Senator from Michigan has point- 
ed out, deals with fair housing and pro- 
tection of Federal civil rights, and pro- 
pose now to provide sweeping new and 
additional responsibilities for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation without any 
real consideration of the impact on the 
entire Federal law-enforcement system. 

We did not learn from the Riot Com- 
mission report or from the hearings be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee that we 
needed more legislation like this. There 
has not been a demonstrated need for 
measures which duplicate local crimes. 
If we continue as we have been doing, 
when we finish, we will have extended 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation into every crime in every 
city, town, and county of this Nation. 

I think we are extending the broad- 
ness and scope of this legislation far be- 
yond what I think any of us had the 
slightest idea of doing. So, I think that 
we should keep in mind that we are 
thinking of imposing huge new burdens 
on the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
on the Federal courts, and the Federal 
prisons without any showing of need. 

I think there has to be a much greater 
demonstrated need for novel legislation, 
and in fact everything we have seen 
points to a lack of need in these partic- 
ular areas. 

If we are talking about investigatory 
assistance for local authorities, that need 
was met yesterday. I think the action of 
the Senate in agreeing to the antiriot 
amendment—whether we voted for or 
against it—would certainly include that 
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kind of cooperation, even if some sort of 
gap did exist. 

I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield on my time? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from New York on 
his time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as I read the pending measure, it 
provides: 

(4) Whoever (A) travels in commerce or 
uses any facility or instrumentality of com- 
merce with intent to commit or threaten to 
commit any unlawful act of violence against 
persons or property in furtherance of a civil 
disorder, including, but not limited to, snip- 
ing or shooting at persons with any firearms 
or using any explosive or incendiary device 
to destroy or damage property, or (B) com- 
mits or threatens to commit any such unlaw- 
ful act of violence against persons or prop- 
erty in furtherance of a civil disorder which 
in any way or degree obstructs, delays, or ad- 
versely affects commerce— 


Actually, we are giving the Federal 
Government greater authority to inter- 
vene in local disputes involving violence 
than we have ever done before. 

Does the Senator agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is more than 
we have now. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I was At- 
torney General for 3 years. We would 
never have even thought of sending up 
this kind of legislation or recommending 
this kind of legislation. 

I am going to support the legislation 
despite the words of the previous speaker. 
I think it will commit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to becoming involved in all 
kinds of matters in every part of the 
United States dealing with civil rights to 
a degree that has never been contem- 
plated before. 

However, I would never have suggested 
this as Attorney General. I congratulate 
the Senator from Louisiana on his ability 
to come up with legislation which I think 
will change the whole complexion of the 
civil rights struggle in the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the pending amendment would be used 
to put down uprisings of the Ku Klux 
Klan, just as it would be used to put 
down an uprising caused by Rap Brown. 

While the Senator from New York 
was Attorney General, he sent about 80 
Federal marshals to put down an upris- 
ing in Oxford, Miss. 

I would hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be willing to send Federal 
marshals to an area in which more than 
one person might be involved, where 
people were having their property in- 
discriminately destroyed and having 
their lives snuffed out and were suffering 
all sorts of disasters that occur in the 
course of these riots. 

I appreciate the Senator’s vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It pro- 
vides that any time a group of three 
people, anywhere in the United States, 
get together to commit any act of vio- 
lence, any lawlessness, or any disorder, 
the Federal Government will be per- 
mitted to become involved. So if some- 
one shoots at a person's home in Pater- 
son, N.J., and there are three men in 
the car, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion immediately has jurisdiction. If they 
shoot at three people in Selma, Ala., for 
the first time the Federal Government 
immediately has jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Fed- 
eral Government did not move against 
people who did that, they should have 
moved. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
fine. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My impres- 
sion is that when the Senator from New 
York was Attorney General and Mrs. 
Liuzza was killed in Alabama, the Sena- 
tor did everything he could to try to 
apprehend the culprits, and I believe he 
should have. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We have 
never had this kind of jurisdiction before. 
We have set up various legislation which 
never went as far as this, on the basis of 
some constitutional provision. 

As I have said, I shall support the 
Senator from Louisiana. I believe this 
would be very important legislation. It 
would be a historic day in the Senate of 
the United States, and I congratulate the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On the Sena- 
tor’s time? 

Mr. TYDINGS. On my own time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the event there is 
a dispute, and the local chief of police 
or, let us say, the superintendent of 
State police, wanted to conduct the in- 
vestigation and handle the matter him- 
self, is it the Senator's interpretation of 
his amendment that then the Attorney 
General of the United States could not 
assume jurisdiction; or is it the Senator’s 
interpretation, under his language, that 
jurisdiction is automatically given to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
regardless of the wishes of the local chief 
of police or of the local prosecuting 
attorney? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Jurisdiction 
would be there. It would be just about 
the same as in a kidnaping, which is a 
crime under the Lindbergh law and also 
a crime under the State law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I gather that there is 
no question that whenever there is an 
altercation which involves the destruc- 
tion of life or property, with more than 
three people involved 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And it affects 
commerce. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Attorney General 
at take Federal jurisdiction of the inci- 

ent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It must affect 
commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If it affects commerce. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I will take 
about a half minute of my time. 

It seems to me that the speakers— 
the Senators from Kentucky, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maryland—all have 
spoken directly to the point and have 
brought out very clearly that by this 
amendment we would extend the Federal 
jurisdiction into practically every phase 
of local and community life. I believe 
this amendment would go much too far, 
and it is a striking example of what we 
should not do on the floor of the Senate. 
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This would be a most serious change in 
our entire political system, and we 
should not do it in the late hours of an 
afternoon, when we have had discussion 
by Senators more or less off the cuff. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Several Senators called for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy of New York in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this de- 
bate has been very enlightening and of 
great interest to many of us who are in- 
terested in proposed legislation pending 
in the Committee on the Judiciary which 
affects the control of firearms as well as 
destructive weapons. 

I commend highly and I congratulate 
the Senator from Louisiana for the ear- 
lier subsections of this amendment, 
when he deals with the question of de- 
structive weapons—the bazookas, the 
claymore mines, the molotov cocktails, 
and so forth. That is a subject contained 
in the bill designated as S. 1854, which 
is pending in the Committee on Judici- 
ary, which eventually will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. However, 
in the present context, I supported the 
adoption of the amendment which was 
agreed to a short while ago. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Louisiana for his obvious desire to 
get at what he considers the root of so 
many of these civil disorders. 

However, in many circumstances it 
goes beyond the proper scope of Federal 
power, and therefore, is undesirable as 
national legislation. It would, in my 
judgment, do precisely what the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts has indi- 
cated. If it is enforced, and enforced 
vigorously it will necessitate the forma- 
tion of a national police force. There is 
no question about it. It will either be a 
dead-letter law or it will mean a na- 
tional police force. It will cover almost 
any tavern brawl on a Saturday night, 
and other local law enforcement prob- 
lems, and that is no place for the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction to thrust itself, 

It is my intention to vote against this 
amendment. 

But I do hope, Mr. President, that the 
eloquent and splendid argument made 
by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts will be borne in his mind when 
he considers one of the bills pending 
in the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which also, if it is passed in its present 
form, will necessitate almost the coun- 
terpart of a national police force. 

The President told us in his state of 
the Union message and in his message 
on crime that the primary responsibil- 
ity for enforcement of laws of that type, 
and of law enforcement generally, lies 
with the States and their political sub- 
divisions. I do hope that when we begin 
to consider the firearms control bill, we 
will remember that principle and leave 
to the States their proper responsibility 
and reserve the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment only for the activities of con- 
trolling interstate traffic of firearms, an 
area which cannot be dealt with by 
States. Once the firearms are in the 
State, it should be left to each State to 
deal with that problem in its own right 
and according to its own circumstance. 
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I submit that any law in a metropoli- 
tan area or in a heavily populated State 
should be different from those where 
there are sparsely settled areas. 

It would be my hope that we could 
work out legislation that recognizes such 
a distinction. But the pending amend- 
ment would impinge upon that type of 
separation between the Federal and the 
State jurisdictions. 

The great concern, Mr. President, is 
that there are in the neighborhood of 30 
million lawful and legal users of firearms 
who put them to wholesome and, in many 
instances, necessary uses. We should not 
get into an area in which these users will 
be burdened and hindered in that type 
of ownership and use of firearms of con- 
ventional nature. 

So I say again that it is my intention to 
vote against the adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield, on my 
time, for 1 minute? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator, 
on his time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
was delighted with the Senator’s elo- 
quence, I thought we had already ac- 
cepted a firearms provision which had 
been included in Senator Lonc’s amend- 
ment. I believe it will be very helpful. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The amendment pro- 
posed—— 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Previously. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In the amendment that 
was agreed to by the Senate? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. All those in favor will signify by 
saying “aye.” All those opposed, will 
signify by saying “no.” 

The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for a division, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A suffi- 
cient number of Senators are not present 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All Sena- 
tors in favor please stand and be 
counted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
now a sufficient second. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartHy] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 34 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Anderson Gore McClellan 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Montoya 
Cannon Holland Randolph 
Church Hollings Ribicoff 
Dodd Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Eastland Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Ellender Long, La. Spong 
Ervin Magnuson Stennis 
Fulbright Mansfield Talmadge 
NAYS—64 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hansen Moss 
Baker Harris Mundt 
Bartlett Hart Murphy 
Bayh Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hatfield Nelson 
Bible Hickenlooper Pearson 
Hruska Pell 
Brewster Inouye Prouty 
Brooke Jackson Proxmire 
Burdick Javits Scott 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Symington 
Case Kuchel Thurmond 
Clark Long, Mo. Tower 
Cooper Tydin; 
Cotton McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Curtis McIntyre Yarborough 
Dominick Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Pannin Miller Young, Ohio 
Fong Mondale 
Griffin Monroney 
NOT VOTING—9 
Dirksen McCarthy Percy 
Hayden Morton Russell 
Lausche Pastore Williams, Del. 


So, branch 4 of the amendment (No. 
517) of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] was rejected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I modify my amendment so as to cover 
what appears in paragraph (5). It has 
been modified simply to take the lan- 
guage of subsection (B). I am told that 
the manager and sponsors of the bill are 
willing to take this amendment, provided 
it be modified in the following fashion: 

(5) Whoever commits or attempts to com- 
mit any act to obstruct, impede, or interfere 
with any fireman or law enforcement officer 
lawfully engaged in the lawful performance 
of his official duties incident to and during 
the commission of a civil disorder which in 
any way or degree obstructs, delays, or ad- 
versely affects commerce or the movement of 
any article or commodity in commerce or the 
conduct or performance of any federally pro- 
tected function; or 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the amendment will be so 
modified. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this paragraph has to do with peo- 
ple who shoot at firemen or policemen 
when they are trying to do their duty in 
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trying to suppress a riot and put the fires 
out. It would make it a Federal offense 
for people to snipe at firemen or shoot at 
policemen while they are trying to do 
their duty protecting lives and property 
of citizens in accordance with law. I 
ask the Senator in charge of the bill, if 
he would be willing to accept the amend- 
ment as just modified. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator if there is anything 
in his amendment to protect officials of 
the Government in the performance of 
their duties. I think it should apply to 
them as well as to firemen and police- 
men. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not op- 
posed to putting them in, but I do be- 
lieve that firemen and policemen should 
be protected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So do I. I think they 
should, too. I am for the Senator’s 
amendment, but why eliminate officials of 
the Government in the performance of 
their duties? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Upon reflec- 
tion, apparently no good reason exists 
for leaving them out, but it is not within 
my power to modify the amendment 
now. I cannot do anything about it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not think that 
Congress is going to act to prevent it. I 
think it should act on the amendment. 
I wonder whether we are going to stand 
by and do nothing. After all this trying 
to deal with civil liberties and civil 
rights, I wonder whether we have the 
courage actually to enact something in 
order to protect ourselves in the per- 
formance of our duties. I would hope 
that the sponsors of the bill would offer 
a provision that would do that. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, last night, 
we attempted to obtain consent to pro- 
vide that the early titles I and III, in the 
case of National Guardsmen and law 
enforcement officials, would not be—the 
proposal was to exempt all penalties 
under the bill in the case of National 
Guardsmen and policemen and others 
engaged in riot activity. The Senator did 
that over our objections. It was adopted. 
It is in the bill. We asked that the ex- 
emptions apply only while they were law- 
fully engaged. I do not want to reopen 
that very disappointing result last night. 
I still think that if we had had 5 more 
minutes to think about it, we would not 
have exempted the law man and the 
guardsman. There will be very few who 
would abuse the badge or the uniform 
and intimidate anyone in the exercise of 
the rights we are trying to protect. I 
think that was a tragic mistake last 
night. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it was a fine blow 
for law enforcement when it was done. 

Mr. HART, If I were a law enforce- 
ment man, I would say that I did not 
want to be protected, if Iam going to gun 
somebody down in the exercise of the 
powers I need in order to stop a disturb- 
ance. But, that is something else. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from New York is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana, I 
notice that he did not insert the word 
“lawful” in front of the word “perform- 
ance” on line 22 of page 4. It reads per- 
formance of his official duties.” The 
word “official” is there. Do I understand 
correctly that that means “lawful 
performance”? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Exactly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment, 
as 5 was agreed to, be reconsid- 
er 

Mr. GORE and Mr. MONTOYA moved 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I next ask for a division on what 
appears in print as paragraph 6, as mod- 
ified. That applies to looting during the 
course of a riot. 

What particularly impressed me about 
that situation was to see pictures in na- 
tionwide magazines of policemen stand- 
ing idly by, apparently confused, while 
people were hauling away merchandise 
from stores and driving away with it 
during the course of a riot. 

When local law enforcement breaks 
down in such a situation, and cannot do 
the job or is overwhelmed, with the re- 
sult that people grab and haul away the 
property of individuals, in these circum- 
stances I would say it should be a Federal 
offense to loot a man’s store. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Louisiana 
that the clerks desk really did not hear 
the language. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The language 
appears on page 5, lines 7 through 20, as 
modified, down to the word “or”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is advised by those who are at the clerk’s 
desk that they do not have the modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I am in error. I do not seek to modify it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, beginning 
on line 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Line 7 down 
through line 20, on page 5, but not in- 
cluding the word “or”. The semicolon and 
the word “or” are being left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion arises on the proposition 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Are we not entitled to 
have the amendment read so at least we 
know what we are voting on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The 
clerk will read the proposition. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, in- 
cluding line 7 through line 20, as follows: 

(6) Whoever, in the course of or incident 
to the occurrence of a civil disorder, unlaw- 
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fully takes anything of value (A) from any 
establishment if such establishment sells or 
Offers for sale to interstate travelers a sub- 
stantial portion of the articles, commodities, 
or services it sells or if a substantial portion 
of the articles or commodities which it sells 
have moved in commerce, (B) from any com- 
mercial warehouse, building, or other struc- 
ture if a substantial portion of the articles 
or commodities contained therein have 
moved in commerce or are intended for use 
in an establishment which sells or offers for 
sale to interstate travelers a substantial por- 
tion of the articles or commodities which 
such establishment sells, or (C) from any 
automobile, truck, or other motor vehicle 
which is engaged in commerce. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 or 4 minutes, or such time as 
I need, in order to find out what the 
amendment intends. As far as I can see, 
we are injecting the Federal Government 
and Federal penalties directly into local 
civil disturbances, whether it is in a 
Federal Government or other area. We 
are providing that whenever an indi- 
vidual shop is engaged in interstate com- 
merce, in the course of selling a sub- 
stantial portion of its commodities or 
services, it comes under Federal juris- 
diction when there is disorder or looting. 
I do not know whether, under this 
amendment, we can keep a separation as 
between local and Federal activities. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
one of the first functions of any govern- 
ment is to maintain itself. Particularly 
this means maintaining government dur- 
ing civil disorders. When law enforce- 
ment officials are powerless to prevail and 
local officials are unable to protect mer- 
chants in the possession of their prop- 
erty, when people are breaking into stores 
and hauling off merchandise, the ques- 
tion is whether it would be an appropri- 
ate Federal function for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help the State maintain law 
and order. It is therefore provided that 
it would be unlawful for anyone to loot 
a shop, whose product is sold in interstate 
commerce, in the course of a civil dis- 
order which impedes commerce. Looting 
is a very serious offense when a local gov- 
ernment is prostrate and is unable to 
enforce the law. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, on my time? There is 
no degree of value specified. So if some- 
one took a loaf of bread, he would be 
subject to Federal prosecution and pen- 
alty. I would say we are going too far, 
because the degree of value is an item 
of consideration. I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana does not want to go that 
far. We have said for years that there 
are degrees of larceny, and have proceed- 
ed on that basis. Here it is provided that 
whenever anyone takes anything from 
any establishment, he is subjected to 
these penalties. The Federal Government 
is going to be overburdened, in addition 
to which a person could be sent to Fed- 
eral prison for taking a loaf of bread. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
when I was in the service, we went into 
places where the civilian population was 
helpless to protect their property. Sol- 
diers would go in and take anything they 
wanted—so much so that the command- 
ing officer issued orders that one would 
be subject to being shot to death for 
taking anything unlawfully. The people 
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were powerless to defend their rights. 
Anarchy existed. When people were in 
such a condition, it was considered 
proper to impose the death penalty for 
such offenses. 

The most one would be subject to 
under this measure would be 5 years in 
jail. It does not make any difference 
what the value of the stolen thing is. 
The question is, a person is breaking a 
store window and carrying off something 
when the owner cannot protect his prop- 
erty and does not have sufficient local or 
State law enforcement protection at the 
same time. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Following up what the 
Senator from Colorado had to say a mo- 
ment ago, suppose a group of high school 
students, after a football game, became 
involved in a good, old-fashioned riot 
and broke into a warehouse and three or 
more took some apples. As I read the bill, 
the term “civil disorder” is explained as 
follows: 

The term “civil disorder“ means any public 
disturbance involving acts of violence by as- 
semblages of 3 or more persons, which causes 
an immediate danger of or results in damage 
or injury to the property or person of any 
other individual. 


As I read this, a U.S. attorney could 
insist that a high school student be in- 
dicted by the Federal grand jury and 
brought to trial. Are we not going a bit 
far afield here when we are simply say- 
ing that the Federal Government is go- 
ing to have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the States? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
may have in mind the type of riot which 
occurred here in the District of Colum- 
bia at the District of Columbia Stadium 
when a football game was going on. In 
that incident there were all sorts of 
riotous acts which resulted in mayhem 
to people who attended the game. If peo- 
ple engaged in looting in that disorder 
it would be subject to Federal penalties 
under this amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, again 
asking the Senator to yield, on my time, 
what concerns me is that this can be a 
double-edged sword. It can work to the 
very disadvantage of what we are trying 
to achieve by having an unscrupulous 
U.S. attorney want to move in on some- 
thing that has nothing to do with Fed- 
eral disorders. We know that civil dis- 
orders take place that involve civil rights 
and civil liberties, and they have oc- 
curred from time immemorial. 

I am concerned that in our desire to 
deal with the main thrust of the meas- 
ure—in matters that relate to interstate 
commerce and that relate to organized 
civil disturbances; that is one thing—we 
are going far afield when we supplant 
State laws or intervene with statutes 
that most States have which deal with 
riots. When three or more people are in- 
volved, are we going to have concurrent 
Federal laws with State laws dealing 
with that matter? That is going too far. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on my 
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time, I yield to the Senator if he is out 
of time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it would take more than an unscrupulous 
U.S. attorney; it would also take an un- 
scrupulous jury. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, again 
on my own time, is there a State in the 
Union that does not have a statute 
against looting, or against the acts to 
which the Senator has addressed him- 
self? I do not think there is a State in 
the Union that does not have such a 
statute. Iam sure that virtually all States 
have statutes relating to rioting. We have 
a very severe one in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

If we are to go that way, we might just 
as well say that for every gross misde- 
meanor and every felony that relates to 
any kind of violence, even if already cov- 
ered by State law, we ought to have a 
Federal law making a concurrent crime, 
so that the defendant could be tried 
twice and, if convicted, could serve con- 
secutive sentences. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the burden of the Senator’s argument is 
that this might not apply to a situation 
that is not a major conflagration. I would 
say to the Senator that that is a matter 
which would be in conference. As the 
conferees go to conference, it is better 
to have them carry a tightly drawn 
statute from which they can compromise. 
In conference, the magnitude of the mat- 
ter could be reduced, but it would not 
likely be increased. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I agree with 
the Senator from Washington and oth- 
ers who have raised questions about this 
amendment. I have had doubts about 
this whole line of amendments, on the 
ground that they have not been care- 
fully considered, as amendments of such 
serious nature should be. But this, it 
seems to me, perhaps more than any of 
the others, raises the very deep question 
as to whether we want or do not want 
to change the form of our Government. 

I think we should not change it, cer- 
tainly, without the most serious kind of 
consideration under the processes of the 
Senate, including committee hearings, 
committee reports, and then debate on 
specific matters as recommended or op- 
posed by a committee which has given 
the subject the careful consideration that 
it absolutely requires. 

So I hope that the Senate will reject 
the proposal the Senator from Louisiana 
has made. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana might enjoy this. 

In the old days, every spring we used 
to have disturbances at various colleges. 
Men would leave their own dormitory 
and would go and raid the quarters of 
the women, and steal their panties. The 
Senator from Louisiana may remember 
that. Under the terms of his amendment, 
that would be a civil disorder, because it 
involves more than three people and 
creates a ruckus on the campus, and ey- 
ery time one of the fellows takes a pair 
of panties as a souvenir, he will become 
chargeable with a Federal crime, sub- 
3211 to a fine of $10,000 and 3 years in 
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Is not that the type of problem we get 
into if we agree to this kind of amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the answer to the Senator’s question is 
no, because it must be a business estab- 
lishment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

In presenting this amendment, the 
Senator from Louisiana said that what 
he was worried about was a situation 
where the law broke down, stores were 
being looted, and the police were unable 
to protect property. 

In a case of that kind, the mayor of a 
city calls upon the Governor for the as- 
sistance of the State, and the Governor, 
if he finds the situation serious enough, 
calls upon the President for the assist- 
ance of Federal troops or the National 
Guard. 

The amendment, on the contrary, is 
actually concerned with the trial and 
punishment of offenders after the act, 
and has nothing to do with the protec- 
tion of property in the midst of a riot. 
Therefore, what the amendment would 
do would be to intrude the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the orderly process of pun- 
ishment of offenders, which should not 
be done, because it is an invasion of local 
rights and would lead to unutterable con- 
fusion. What the amendment seeks to do, 
we can already depend upon the local 
authorities to do; and they can summon 
such aid as they need for the suppression 
of disorders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to subsection (6) of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
has stated that this would do nothing 
to prevent looting or to protect property. 
One of the principal purposes of the 
amendment is to make looting a Federal 
crime, this would put the Federal au- 
thorities in a position to use their in- 
fluence to keep someone from hauling 
the merchandise, television sets, washing 
machines, and other property out of a 
store or business establishment during 
the course of a riot. When you make an 
act a Federal offense, it becomes the duty 
of the Federal authorities to uphold that 
Federal law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to subsection (6) 
of the amendment (No. 517) of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the light of the action on this 
matter, I believe I know the sense of the 
Senate on the next portion. I do not be- 
lieve the Senate would be disposed to 
agree to subsection (7). Therefore, I do 
not offer it. While I remain firm in the 
conviction that it should be a part of the 
law, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
withdraw that section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that the entire amendment has been 
offered and is before the Senate, and 
must be acted upon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall not 
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insist upon subsection (7), then, from 
page 5, line 22, to page 6, line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will have to vote on it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify my amendment 
to strike that out. I believe I have that 
right, by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? There being no objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The rest of 
the amendment has to do with defini- 
tions and penalties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the remainder of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. [Putting the question.] 

The “nays” appear to have it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division first, if I may. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the Chair please 
state what the pending proposition is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
mainder of the amendment which the 
Senator from Louisiana offered is now 
pending before the Senate. It includes 
definitions and penalties. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It provides a 
penalty of not more than $10,000 or not 
more than 5 years, or both, for those sec- 
tions to which the Senate has agreed. 
It also defines the term “civil disorder,” 
which we have been discussing all after- 
noon, in terms identical with what the 
Senate agreed to yesterday. It defines 
“commerce” to mean interstate com- 
merce, and defines “facility” or instru- 
mentality of commerce. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays then. I think it is 
a mistake, but I ask for them. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds, and I ask for a separa- 
tion of the vote on the question of pen- 
alties and the question of definitions. I 
demand two votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is entitled to that kind of division. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have no 
desire for a rollcall on the definitions. 
I agree that, the Senator having added 
some things, he is entitled to have defini- 
tions. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, if the Senate is will- 
ing, that the yeas and nays on the defini- 
tions be dispensed with, but that they be 
retained as to the penalties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
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oe is the request? I do not understand 
t 


Mr. JAVITS. The motion is that we act 
on definitions by a voice vote and have 
the yeas and nays on the penalties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, am I correct 
in understanding that there is a with- 
drawal of the yeas and nays on the pen- 
alties? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
may I see if we can get this matter 
straight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pen- 
alty clause is first, and on that the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to lines 6 
and 7 on page 6 of the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
amendment on the penalty clause fails, 
then will the Senator have made offenses 
of certain acts for which there will be 
no penalties, or will that be covered by 
another section of the bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what the Senate would do in such 
an event would be a nullity. If we do not 
vote in favor of the penalties, it will not 
even be a complete sentence, may I say. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is reference to a 
penalty in the amendment that was 
peed, I believe, by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. The vote was 72 to 23. And 
for the Senate not to vote for the penalty 
would make the Senate appear to be 
utterly ridiculous when it does not even 
complete the sentence. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds to make it clear—and 
I beg all Senators to look at this—that 
the penalties are contained on page 6, 
lines 6 and 7. The definitions are con- 
tained in the amendment from line 8 
on page 6 through line 15 on page 8. 

I point out also that although the 
heading Definitions“ appears on line 
11 of page 6, the fact is that the preced- 
ing matter on lines 8 through 10 is also 
a definition, so that the penalty that 
we are voting on is just contained in 
lines 6 and 7 on page 6. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 
one-half minute. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, why vote 
on the penalties? We all know now far 
more clearly than we did before what 
we are proposing to do. 

Do we want to say, “Yes, a fine of up 
to $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years can attach to a snowball 
fight, and enact this Federal petty 
larceny bill?” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
those who say that the penalty is too 
severe should keep in mind that very 
little is left in the amendment. We have 
1 1 down most of what was contained 
in it. 

What the amendment has to do with 
now is with the use of explosives, incen- 
diary devices, molotov cocktails, clay- 
more mines, firearms sold and distrib- 
uted for the purpose of being used in civil 
disorders, and that have to do with snip- 
ing and shooting at firemen. The spon- 
sors of the bill agreed to this. 

It would be a nullity if we do not agree 
to have a penalty for the commission 
of such offenses. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, are we 
voting on lines 8 through 10 on page 6? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
voting on lines 6 and 7 on page 6. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, what 
about lines 8 through 10 on page 6? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have 
not done anything as yet on that. 

The question is on agreeing to lines 6 
and 7 on page 6 of the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a live 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typtncs] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Maryland would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Lousiana would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WrILTIAus!] are detained on official 
business, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 21, as follows: 


[No. 35 Leg.] 
YEAS—62 

Allott Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Hansen Montoya 
Baker Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bayh Nelson 
Bennett Holland 
Boggs Hollings Pell 

„Va. Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, N.C, Randolph 
Church Jordan,Idaho Ribicoff 
Cotton Kuchel Smith 
Curtis Long, Mo. Spong 
Dodd Long, La. Stennis 
Dominick Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Mansfield ‘almadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Fannin McGee Tower 

ng McGovern Yarborough 
Fulbright McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Miller 
NAYS—21 

Aiken Harris Mondale 
Brooke Hart Morse 
Burdick Hatfield Moss 
Case Inouye Muskie 
Clark Javits Scott 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Williams, NJ. 

n Metcalf Young, Ohio 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Tydings, against. 
NOT VOTING—16 


Bible Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Brewster Lausche Smathers 
Carlson McCarthy Sparkman 
Dirksen Morton Williams, Del. 
Ellender Pastore 

Hayden Percy 


So that part of paragraph (7) of the 
amendment of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
relating to penalties was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Another part of 
the amendment is pending. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that there is no 
opposition, at least to the definitions in 
the amendment. We have been discuss- 
ing them this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question pending before the Senate at 
the present time is the remainder of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The defini- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It in- 
volves more than the definitions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What else is 
there? 

Mr. JAVITS. Preemption, and so on. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that what we are about to vote on 
is the language starting with the line 
labeled “Definitions” and leaving as a 
gap the previous four lines, which, as I 
understand, have not been acted upon? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be in- 
structed to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The remain- 
der of the amendment includes the fol- 
lowing: On page 2, lines 14 through 23, 
and on page 6, commencing with line 8, 
down to and including page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 556 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 556 and ask that it be 
stated. I do this so that the amendment 
will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “discourage” 
and substitute “prevent”. 

On page 65, line 5, strike out “discourage” 
and substitute “prevent”, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment called up by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky will be 
the pending business. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 

TOMORROW 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in adjournment 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That or- 
der already has been entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To emphasize that 
there will be no period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business tomor- 
row, and time on the bill will commence 
immediately after the prayer and the 
reading of the Journal. So I would hope 
that all Senators would keep that in 
mind, if we intend to get through this 
cloture proceeding in a reasonable period 
of time. 

This completes the business today on 
the pending bill. In order to permit Sena- 
tors to make statements either on this 
bill or on unrelated matters, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time consumed 
on the floor not be charged to any Sena- 
tor’s allocation of time under rule XII. 
and that no action on any amendment or 
on the bill be in order for the remainder 
of the day without the specific rescission 
of this specific unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the comple- 
tion of the consideration of the Cooper 
amendment, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] be recog- 
nized to present his amendment, which 
really should have been in order at this 
time, but there was a mixup. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


(In accordance with the order entered 
March 4, 1968, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 4988, the Dirksen substitute, as 
amended thus far, is printed herewith.) 


TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 101. That chapter 13, civil rights, title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 
245. Federally protected activities 

“(a)(1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to prevent any State, any 
possession or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section, nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
and local law enforcement authorities of 
responsibility for prosecuting acts that may 
be violations of this section and that are 
violations of State and local law. No prose- 
cution of any offense described in this sec- 
tion shall be undertaken by the United 
States except upon the certification in writ- 
ing of the Attorney General or the Deputy 
Attorney General that in his judgment a 
prosecution by the United States is in the 
public interest and necessary to secure sub- 
stantial justice, which function of certifica- 
tion may not be delegated. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
Officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investi- 
gate possible violations of this section. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with, 

(1) any person because he is or has been 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) voting or qualifying to vote, quali- 
fying or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any agency of 
the United States; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

“(E) participating in or enjoying the bene- 
fits of any p or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance; or 

“(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he 
is or has been 

(A) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility or 
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activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or any agency of any State or sub- 
division thereof, or joining or using the 
services or advantages of any labor organiza- 
tion, hiring hall, or employment agency; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
of any State in connection with possible serv- 
ice, as a grand or petit juror; 

“(E) traveling in or using any facility of 
interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

“(F) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establishment 
which provides lodging to transient guests, 
or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other facil- 
ity which serves the public and which is 
principally engaged in selling food or bev- 
erages for consumption on the premises, or of 
any gasoline station, or of any motion picture 
house, theater, concert hall, sports arena, 
stadium, or any other place of exhibition or 
entertainment which serves the public, or of 
any other establishment which serves the 
public and (i) which is located within the 
premises of any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments or within the premises of which is 
physically located any of the aforesaid estab- 
lishments, and (ii) which holds itself out 
as serving patrons of such establishments; or 

“(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business 
in commerce or affecting commerce, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, any person engaged 
in a business which sells or offers for sale 
to interstate travelers a substantial portion 
of the articles, commodities, or services which 
it sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or offers 
for sale have moved in commerce; or 

“(4) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) participating, without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin, in any of the benefits or ac- 
tivities described in subparagraphs (1) (A) 
through (1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) 
through (2) (F): or 

“(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate; or 

“(5) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or encour- 
aging other persons to participate, without 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the bene- 
fits or activities described in subparagraphs 
(1) (A) through (1)(E) or subparagraphs 
(2) (A) through (2) F), or participating law- 
fully in speech or peaceful assembly oppos- 
ing any denial of the opportunity to so par- 
ticipate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘participating lawfully in 
speech or peaceful assembly’ shall not mean 
the aiding, abetting, or inciting of other per- 
sons to riot or to commit any act of physical 
violence upon any individual or against any 
real or personal property in furtherance of 
a riot. 

d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of this 
section for lawfully carrying out the duties of 
his office or lawfully enforcing ordinances 
and laws of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, any of the several States, or any 
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political subdivision of a State. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, the term ‘law en- 
forcement officer’ means any Officer of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, a 
State, or political subdivision of a State, who 
is empowered by law to conduct investiga- 
tions of, or make arrests because of, offenses 
against the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, a State, or a political subdivision of 
a State.” 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title II of 
this Act. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to acts or omissions on the part of law 
enforcement officers, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the orga- 
nized militia of any State or the District of 
Columbia, not covered by such section 101 
(9), or members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, who are engaged in suppress- 
ing a riot or civil disturbance or restoring 
law and order during a riot or civil disturb- 
ance. 

Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“245. Federally protected activities.” 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of years 
or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
„ and if death results shall be subject to 
imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.” 

(e) Subsection (a) and (c) of section 12 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words “or (b)“ following the words 11 (a)“. 

Sec. 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 

“Chapter 102.—-RIOTS 
“Sec. 
“2101. Riots. 
“2102. Definitions. 
“$ 2101. Riots 

“(a)(1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, or television, with intent— 

„(A) to incite a riot; or 

“(B) to organize, promote, encourage, 
participate in, or carry on a riot; or 

„() to commit any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; or 

“(D) to aid or abet any person in inciting 
or participating in or carrying on a riot or 
committing any act of violence in further- 
ance of a riot; 
and who either during the course of any 
such travel or use or thereafter performs or 
attempts to perform any other overt act for 
any purpose specified in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph; 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant engaged or 
attempted to engage in one or more of the 
overt acts described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) and (1) has traveled in interstate 
or foreign commerce, or (2) has use of or 
used any facility of interstate or foreign com- 
merce; including but not limited to, mail, 
telegraph, telephone, radio, or television, to 
communicate with or broadcast to any per- 
son or group of persons prior to such overt 
acts, such travel or use shall be admissible 
proof to establish that such defendant 
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traveled in or used such facility of interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

“(c) A judgment of conviction or acquittal 
on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or acts. 

“(d) Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may le from any 
decision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
House of the Congress, the Department’s rea- 
son for not so proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility of, 
interstate or foreign commerce for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the legitimate objectives of 
organized labor, through orderly and law- 
ful means, 

„() Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
Congress to prevent any State, any possession 
or Commonwealth of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
this section; nor shall anything in this sec- 
tion be construed as depriving State and local 
law enforcement authorities of responsibility 
for prosecuting acts that may be violations of 
this section and that are violations of State 
and local law. 


“$2102. Definitions 


“(a) As used in this chapter, the term ‘riot’ 
means a public disturbance involving (1) 
an act or acts of violence by one or more per- 
sons part of an assemblage of three or more 
persons, which act or acts shall constitute a 
clear and present danger of, or shall result in, 
damage or injury to the property of any other 
person or to the person of any other indi- 
vidual or (2) a threat or threats of the com- 
mission of an act or acts of violence by one or 
more persons part of an assemblage of three 
or more persons having, individually or col- 
lectively, the ability of immediute execution 
of such threat or threats, where the per- 
formance of the threatened act or acts of 
violence would constitute a clear and present 
danger of, or would result in, damage or in- 
jury to the property of any other person or 
to the person of any other individual, 

“(b) As used in this chapter, the term ‘to 
incite a riot’, or ‘to organize, promote, en- 
courage, participate in, or carry on a riot, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or 
instigating other persons to riot, but shall 
not be deemed to mean the mere oral or writ- 
ten (1) advocacy of ideas or (2) expression of 
belief, not involving advocacy of any act or 
acts of violence or assertion of the rightness 
of, or the right to commit, any such act or 
acts.“ 

(b) The table of contents to “Parr I.— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


“101. Records and reports 2071" 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
MIR, lots. 5h a ee 2101”. 
TITLE II —FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 


Sec, 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional lim- 
itations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(b) “Dwelling” means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied 
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as, or designed or intended for occupancy 
as, a residence by one or more families, and 
any vacant land which is offered for sale 
or lease for the construction or location 
thereon of any such building, structure, or 
portion thereof. 

(c) “Family” includes a single individual. 

(d) “Person” includes one or more individ- 
uals, corporations, partnerships, associations, 
labor organizations, legal representatives, 
mutual companies, joint-stock companies, 
trusts, unincorporated organizations, trust- 
ees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, and 
fiduciaries. 

(e) “To rent” includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a 
consideration the right to occupy premises 
not owned by the occupant. 

(f) “Discriminatory housing practice” 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
204, 205, or 206. 

(g) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 

Sec. 203. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 207, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 204 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
with the aid of loans, advances, grants, or 
contributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in 
part by loans insured, guaranteed, or other- 
wise secured by the credit of the Federal 
Government, under agreements entered into 
after November 20, 1962, unless payment 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title: Provided, 
That nothing contained in subsection (B) 
and (C) of this subparagraph shall be ap- 
plicable to dwellings solely by virtue of the 
fact that they are subject to mortgages held 
by an FDIC or FPSLIC institution; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real property 
purchased, rented, or otherwise obtained 
from a State or local public agency receiving 
Federal financial assistance for slum clear- 
ance or urban renewal with respect to such 
real property under loan or grant contracts 
entered into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). a 

(b) Nothing in section 204 (other than 
paragraph (o)) shall apply to 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner residing in such house at the 
time of such sale or rental, or who was the 
most recent resident of such house prior 
to such sale or rental: Provided, That after 
December 31, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepted 
from the application of this title only if such 
house is sold or rented (A) without the use 
in any manner of the sales or rental facili- 
ties or the sales or rental services of any 
real estate broker, agent, or salesman, or of 
such facilities or services of any person in 
the business of selling or renting dwellings, 
or of any employee or agent of any such 
broker, agent, salesman, or person and (B) 
without the publication, posting or mailing, 
after notice, of any advertisement or written 
notice in violation of section 204(c) of this 
title; but nothing in this proviso shall pro- 
hibit the use of attorneys, escrow agents, ab- 
stractors, title companies, and other such 
professional assistance as necessary to per- 
fect or transfer the title, or 
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(2) rooms or units in dwellings contain- 
ing living quarters occupied or intended to 
be occupied by no more than four families 
living independently of each other, if the 
owner actually maintains and occupies one 
of such living quarters as his residence. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), 
a person shall be deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three 
or more transactions involving the sale or 
rental of any dwelling or any interest there- 
in, or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than 
in the sale of his own personal residence in 
providing sales or rental facilities or sales 
or rental services in two or more trans- 
actions involving the sale or rental of any 
dwelling or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupled by, five or more families. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 

HOUSING 

Sec. 204. As made applicable by section 203 
and except as exempted by sections 203(b) 
and 207, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the 
making of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to 
any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

(b) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith, 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect 
to the sale or rental of a dwelling that indi- 
cates any preference, limitation, or discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or an intention to make any 
such preference, limitation, or discrimination. 

(d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to in- 
duce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF HOUSING 


Sec. 205. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other 
corporation, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of such 
person or of any person associated with him 
in connection with such loan or other fi- 
nancial assistance or the purposes of such 
loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, ten- 
ants, or occupants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given, 
provided that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall impair the scope or effectiveness of 
the exception contained in section 203(b). 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BEOKERAGE SERVICES 
Sec. 206. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to or 
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membership or participation in any multiple- 
listing service, real estate brokers’ organiza- 
tion or other service, organization, or facility 
relating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or to discriminate against him in 
the terms or conditions of such access, mem- 
bership, or participation, on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


EXEMPTION 


Sec. 207. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit a religious organization, association, or 
society, or any nonprofit institution or orga- 
nization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in conjunction with a religious orga- 
nization, association, or society, from limit- 
ing the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or 
national origin. Nor shall anything in this 
title prohibit a private club, not in fact open 
to the public, which as an incident to its 
primary purpose or purposes provide lodgings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose, from limiting the rental 
or occupancy of such lodgings to its mem- 
bers or from giving preference to its mem- 
bers. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 208. (a) The authority and responsi- 
bility for administering this Act shall be in 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

(b) The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development shall be provided an additional 
Assistant Secretary. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act (Public 
Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is hereby amended 
by— 

(1) 8 the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C, 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor “five.”; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 of 
said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) and 
substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, duties, and powers to employees 
of the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hearing, 
determining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to any work, business, 
or matter under this title. The persons to 
whom such delegations are made with re- 
spect to hearing function, duties, and powers 
shall be appointed and shall serve in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in compliance with sections 3105, 3344, 
5362, and 7521 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. Insofar as possible, conciliation meet- 
ings shall be held in the cities or other local- 
ities where the discriminatory housing prac- 
tices allegedly occurred. The Secretary shall 
by rule prescribe such rights of appeal from 
the decisions of his hearing examiners to 
other hearing examiners or to other officers 
in the Department, to boards of officers 
or to himself, as shall be appropriate and in 
accordance with law. 

(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and 
activities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title and shall 
cooperate with the Secretary to further such 
purposes. 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, ur- 
ban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived from 
such studies; 

(8) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
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public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban development 
in a manner affirmatively to further the 
policies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 209. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his judgment will further the purposes 
of this title. He shall call conferences of per- 
sons in the housing industry and other inter- 
ested parties to acquaint them with the pro- 
visions of this title and his suggested means 
of implementing it, and shall endeavor with 
their advice to work out programs of volun- 
tary compliance and of enforcement. He may 
pay per diem, travel, and transportation ex- 
penses for persons attending such confer- 
ences as provided in section 5703 of title 5 
of the United States Code. He shall consult 
with State and local officials and other inter- 
ested parties to learn the extent, if any, 
to which housing discrimination exists in 
their State or locality, and whether and how 
State or local enforcement programs might 
be utilized to combat such discrimination 
in connection with or in place of, the Secre- 
tary’s enforcement of this title. The Secre- 
tary shall issue reports on such conferences 
and consultations as he deems appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 210. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who belives that he will be 
irrevocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
“person aggrieved”) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary re- 
quires. Upon receipt of such a complaint the 
Secretary shall furnish a copy of the same 
to the person or persons who allegedly com- 
mitted or are about to commit the alleged 
discriminatory housing practice. Within 
thirty days after receiving a complaint, or 
within thirty days after the expiration of 
any period of reference under subsection (c), 
the Secretary shall investigate the complaint 
and give notice in writing to the person ag- 
grieved whether he intends to resolve it. 
If the Secretary decides to resolve the com- 
plaint, he shall proceed to try to eliminate 
or correct the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice by informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion. Nothing said or 
done in the course of such informal endeavors 
may be made public or used as evidence in a 
subsequent proceeding under this title with- 
out the written consent of the persons con- 
cerned, Any employee of the Secretary who 
shall make public any information in viola- 
tion of this provision shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year. 

(b) A complaint under subsection (a) shall 
be filed within one hundred and eighty days 
after the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice occurred. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. A 
respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of the 
Secretary, which shall be granted whenever 
it would be reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Both com- 
plaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
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discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 
Secretary shall take no further action with 
respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, carries forward such pro- 
ceedings with reasonable promptness. In no 
event shall the Secretary take further action 
unless he certifies that in his Judgment, un- 
der the circumstances of the particular case, 
the protection of the rights of the parties or 
the interests of justice réquire such action. 

(d) If within thirty days after a complaint 
is filed with the Secretary or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Secretary has 
been unable to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this title, the person aggrieved may, 
within thirty days thereafter, commence a 
civil action in any appropriate United States 
district court, against the respondent named 
in the complaint, to enforce the rights 
granted or protected by this title, insofar as 
such rights relate to the subject of the 
complaint: Provided, That no such civil 
action may be brought in any United States 
district court if the person aggrieved has a 
Judicial remedy under a State or local fair 
housing law which provides rights and 
remedies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title. Such actions may be brought without 
regard to the amount in controversy in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing prac- 
tice is alleged to have occurred or be about to 
occur or In which the respondent resides or 
transacts business. If the court finds that a 
discriminatory housing practice has occurred 
or is about to occur, the court may, subject 
to the provisions of section 212, enjoin the 
respondent from engaging in such practice 
or order such affirmative action as may be 
appropriate. 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant to 
this section, the burden of proof shall be on 
the complainant. 

(f) Whenever an action filed by an indi- 
vidual, in either Federal or State court, pur- 
suant to this section or section 212, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary 
compliance. 


INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; 
EVIDENCE 


Sec. 211. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may 
examine, record, and copy such materials 
and take and record the testimony or state- 
ments of such persons as are reasonably 
necessary for the furtherance of the in- 
vestigation: Provided, however, The Secre- 
tary first complies with the provisions of 
the Fourth Amendment relating to unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures. The Secretary 
may issue subpenas to compel his access to 
or the production of such materials, or the 
appearances of such persons, and may issue 
interrogatories to a respondent, to the same 
extent and subject to the same limitations 
as would apply if the subpenas or interroga- 
tories were issued or served in aid of a civil 
action in the United States district court 
for the district in which the investigation is 
taking place. The Secretary may administer 
oaths 


GIVING OF 


(b) Upon written application to the Secre- 
tary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
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by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of a 
respondent shall show on their face the name 
and address of such respondent and shall 
state that they were issued at his request. 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respond- 
ent shall be paid by him, 

(d) Within five days after service of a sub- 
pena upon any person, such person may peti- 
tion the Secretary to revoke or modify the 
subpena. The Secretary shall grant the peti- 
tion if he finds that the subpena requires ap- 
pearance or attendance at an unreasonable 
time or place, that it requires production of 
evidence which does not relate to any matter 
under investigation, that it does not describe 
with sufficient particularity the evidence to 
be produced, that compliance would be un- 
duly onerous, or for other good reason. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena, the Secretary or other person at 
whose request it was issued may petition for 
its enforcement in the United States district 
court for the district in which the person to 
whom the subpena was addressed resides, 
was served, or transacts business. 

(f) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer 
any lawful inquiry or to produce records, 
documents, or other evidence, if in his power 
to do so, in obedience to the subpena or law- 
ful order of the Secretary, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, with 
intent thereby to mislead the Secretary, shall 
make or cause to be made any false entry or 
statement of fact in any report, account, rec- 
ord, or other document submitted to the 
Secretary pursuant to his subpena or other 
order, or shall willfully neglect or fail to 
make or cause to be made full, true, and cor- 
rect entries in such reports, accounts, records, 
or other documents, or shall willfully muti- 
late, alter, or by any other means falsify any 
documentary evidence, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct 
all litigation in which the Secretary partici- 
pates as a party or as amicus pursuant to 
this Act. 

ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 

Sec. 212. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 203, 204, 205, and 206 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred: Pro- 
vided, however, That the court shall con- 
tinue such civil case brought pursuant to 
this section or section 210D from time to 
time before bringing it to trial if the court 
believes that the conciliation efforts of the 
Secretary or a State or local agency are 
likely to result in satisfactory settlement of 
the discriminatory housing practice com- 
plained of in the complaint made to the 
Secretary or to the local or State agency and 
which practice forms the basis for the action 
in court: And provided, however, That any 
sale, encumbrance, or rental consummated 
prior to the issuance of any court order is- 
sued under the authority of this Act, and 
involving a bona fide purchaser, encum- 
brancer, or tenant without actual notice of 
the existence of the filing of a complaint or 
civil action under the provisions of this Act 
shall not be affected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in which a 
civil action under this section has been 
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brought may appoint an attorney for the 
plaintiff and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper showing 
without the payment of fees, costs, or secu- 
rity. A court of a State or subdivision thereof 
may do likewise to the extent not inconsist- 
ent with the law or procedures of the State 
or subdivision, 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, temporary restraining 
order, or other order, and may award to the 
plaintiff actual damages and not more than 
$1,000 punitive damages, together with court 
costs and reasonable attorney fees in the case 
of a prevailing plaintiff: Provided, That the 
said plaintiff in the opinion of the court is 
not financially able to assume said attorney's 
fees. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 213. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, he may bring a civil 
action in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing with it a complaint set- 
ting forth the facts and requesting such pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for a 
permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoyment 
of the rights granted by this title. 

EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 

Src. 214. Any court in which a proceeding 
is instituted under section 212 or 213 of this 
title shall assign the case for hearing at the 
earliest practicable date and cause the case 
to be in every way expedited. 


EFFECT OF STATE LAWS 


Sec. 215. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or of 
any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law of a State, a political 
subdivision, or other such jurisdiction that 
purports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
4 57 this title shall to that extent be 
valid. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTRATING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 


Sec. 216. The Secretary may cooperate 
with State and local agencies charged with 
the administration of State and local fair 
housing laws and, with the consent of such 
agencies, utilize the services of such agen- 
cies and their employees and, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, may 
reimburse such agencies and their employees 
for services rendered to assist him in carry- 
ing out this title. In furtherance of such 
cooperative efforts, the Secretary may enter 
into written agreements with such State or 
local agencies. All agreements and termina- 
tions thereof shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 


Sec. 217. It shall be unlawful to coerce, in- 
timidate, threaten, or interfere with any per- 
son in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on ac- 
count of his having exercised or enjoyed, or 
on account of his having aided or encour- 
aged any other person in the exercise or 
enjoyment of, any right granted or protected 
by section 203, 204, 205, or 206. This section 
may be enforced by appropriate civil action. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 218. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 
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SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 219. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TITLE III 
PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR HOUSING 
CASES 


Sec. 301, Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of 
force willfully injures, intimidates or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date or interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he 
is or has been selling, purchasing, renting, 
financing, occupying or contracting or nego- 
tiating for the sale, rental, financing or 
occupation of any dwelling, or applying for 
or participating in any service, organization, 
or facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the activities, services, or- 
ganizations or facilities described in subsec- 
tion 301(a); or 

(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or 
any other citizen from lawfully aiding or 
encouraging others to participate, without 
discrimination on account of race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin, in any of the activi- 
ties, services, organizations or facilities de- 
scribed in subsection 301(a), or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing and denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. 


“TITLE IV—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
“SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Civil Obedience Act of 1968.” 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


Sec. 402. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 11 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“Chapter 12.—CIVIL DISORDERS 
“Sec. 
“231. Civil disorders. 
“232. Definitions. 
“233. Preemption. 


“§ 231. Civil disorders 


“(a)(1) Whoever teaches or demonstrates 
to any other person the use, application, or 
making of any firearm or explosive or incen- 
diary device, or technique capable of caus- 
ing injury or death to persons, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be unlawfully employed for use in, 
or in furtherance of, a civil disorder which 
may in any way or degree obstruct, delay, or 
adversely affect commerce or the movement 
of any article or commodity in commerce or 
the conduct or performance of any feder- 
ally protected function; or 

2) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be used unlawfully in furtherance 
of a civil disorder; or 
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“(3) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit any act to obstruct, impede, or inter- 
fere with any fireman or law enforcement 
officer lawfully engaged in the lawful per- 
formance of his official duties incident to and 
during the commission of a civil disorder 
which in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
federally protected function— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law en- 
forcement officer which is performed in the 
lawful performance of his official duties, 

“§ 232. Definitions 


“For purposes of this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘civil disorder’ means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or re- 
sults in damage or injury to the property or 
person of any other individual. 

“(2) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the District 
of Columbia and any place outside thereof; 
(B) between points within any State or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia, 

“(3) The term ‘federally protected func- 
tion’ means any function, operation, or ac- 
tion carried out, under the laws of the 
United States, by any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the United States or 
by an officer or employee thereof; and such 
term shall specifically include, but not be 
limited to, the collection, and distribution 
of the United States mails. 

“(4) The term ‘firearm’ means any weapon 
which is designed to or may readily be con- 
verted to expel any projectile by the action of 
an explosive; or the frame or receiver of any 
such weapon, 

“(5) The term ‘explosive or incendiary de- 
vice’ means (A) dynamite and all other 
forms of high explosives, (B) any explosive 
bomb, grenade, missile, or similar device, and 
(C) any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire 
bomb, or similar device, including any de- 
vice which (i) consists of or includes a 
breakable container including a flammable 
liquid or compound and a wick composed of 
any material which, when ignited, is capable 
of igniting such flammable liquid or com- 
pound, and (il) can be carried or thrown 
by one individual acting alone. 

“(6) The term ‘fireman’ means any mem- 
ber of a fire department (including a yolun- 
teer fire department) of any State, any po- 
litical subdivision of a State, or the District 
of Columbia. 

“(7) The term ‘law enforcement officer’ 
means any Officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision 
of a State, or the District of Columbia, while 
engaged in the enforcement or prosecution 
of any of the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia; and 
such term shall specifically include, but shall 
not be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the or- 
ganized militia of any State, or territory of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, not 
included within the definition of National 
Guard as defined by such section 101(9), and 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, while engaged in suppressing acts of 
violence or restoring law and order during a 
civil disorder. 


“$ 233. Preemption 


“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which any provisions of the chapter operate 
to the exclusion of State or local laws on the 
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same subject matter, nor shall any provision 
of this chapter be construed to invalidate 
any provision of State law unless such pro- 
vision is inconsistent with any of the pur- 
poses of this chapter or any provision 
thereof.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Parr I— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 


“Bribery and rat 211” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
“Owl ness... A ESE 231”. 


S. 3108—INTRODUCTION OF PANAMA 
CANAL MODERNIZATION ACT OF 
1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce at this time a bill to provide for 
the increase of capacity and the im- 
provement of operations of the Panama 
Canal, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and without objection, 
the bill will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

The bill (S. 3108) to provide for the 
increase of capacity and the improve- 
ment of operations of the Panama Canal, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. THURMOND, was received, read twice 
by its title, and by unanimous consent, 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
blocking of the Panama Canal by the 
sinking of the large Japanese ore car- 
rier, Shozan Maru, as reported in the 
New York Times of February 26, 1968, 
is not the first time the canal was closed 
to traffic by such sinking. 

On February 17, 1942, during World 
War II, the S.S. Steelore, a heavily laden 
and unwieldy ore carrier of 36,000 tons 
displacement, struck the bank near La 
Pita during an Atlantic-bound transit, 
ruptured some of its forward plates, and 
began to take water. She was placed 
alongside the bank by the attending 
tug and sank. 

Soon afterward, while canal officials 
were on board, the Steelore was observed 
to rise perceptibly, move several feet for- 
ward and again come to rest, parting 
some of the wire hawsers with which 
she had been made fast to bollards on 
the bank. This was a graphic representa- 
tion of the tremendous power of lockage 
surges in Gaillard Cut caused by the op- 
eration of the Pedro Miguel locks. 

A systematic investigation after the 
Steelore incident showed that the over- 
whelming majority of navigation acci- 
dents in the canal occurred in the nar- 
row and rocky Gaillard Cut, which goes 
through the Continental Divide, and ter- 
minates in the Pedro Miguel locks. This 
narrow channel through the rock, ter- 
minating directly at the locks, is the 
chief design fault of the Panama Canal— 
not only because of the lockage surges, 
but also because Pacific-bound ships at 
times must wait in the channel before 
passage is available through the locks. 

At the Atlantic end, the cut termi- 
nates in the vast expanses of Gatun 
Lake, where ships may anchor calmly, 
if necessary. Gatun Lake is a large 
enough body of water to absorb any 
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surges caused by the operation of the 
Gatun locks, with the result that there 
is no such danger to navigation in that 
region. 

In the case of the vessel, Shozan Maru, 
the cause of the sinking is not yet known. 
The vessel is reported to have struck the 
bank, and the circumstances invite the 
query as to whether the lockages surges 
in Gaillard Cut were a factor in bringing 
about the accident. Moreover, it dram- 
atizes the necessity for the major im- 
provement of the Panama Canal through 
the elimination of the bottleneck locks 
at Pedro Miguel, the creation of a sum- 
mit level lake anchorage in the Pacific 
sector of the canal, and the consolida- 
tion of all Pacific locks south of Mira- 
flores. 

I am today introducing a bill to cor- 
rect this situation and to advance the 
design and functioning of the canal at 
a reasonable cost. I propose that this 
legislation be called the “Panama Canal 
Modernization Act of 1968.” It is iden- 
tical in substance to bills already intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. FLoop and 
Mr. Rarick; namely, H.R. 13834 and 
H.R. 14179, respectively. My bill would 
authorize the adaptation of the existing 
Third Locks project, authorized by the 
76th Congress, so as to include the Ter- 
minal Lake plan. Usable lock dimensions 
would be 140 feet by 1,200 feet by 45 feet, 
and the summit water level would be 
raised from the present 87-foot maxi- 
mum to 92-foot maximum. The total cost 
authorized would be $850 million. The 
bill would also set up a five-man Panama 
Canal Advisory and Inspection Board 
consisting of civilian engineers and mili- 
tary men to review plans and progress 
of the modernization. 

This is the plan which has been 
recommended jointly by both engineers 
and navigators who have had experience 
in the construction and use of the canal. 
It is also the plan which is in line with 
current congressional policy with regard 
to the canal. I might point out that $76.4 
million has already been expended to 
date on excavation and planning for the 
incomplete Third Locks project. Much 
of that work, suspended in 1942 because 
of World War II, would still be usable 
today to speed my proposed moderniza- 
tion plan. 

I would also like to point out that 
modernization of the canal has been 
continuing ever since the canal was 
opened to traffic in 1914. It is folly to 
think of the canal as out of date be- 
cause it was opened 54 years ago. More 
earth has been removed from the canal 
since it was opened than in all the dig- 
ging that was necessary to build it. The 
following figures have been supplied at 
my request by the Panama Canal Co.: 

Millions cu. yds. 


Useful excavation performed by the 
eng aa caer tate 30 
Total U.S, excavation, 1904-19144. 256 


Total excavation prior to opening. 286 

Total excavation since 1914, including 

enlargement of Gaillard Cut 

Excavation remaining in Gaillard Cut.. 8 
Estimated total excavation, 1914 

1971 


The references to the future excava- 
tion in the Gaillard Cut represent a con- 
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tinuing program for the widening of the 
channel. This program will be completed 
by 1971. At that time, there will be a 
two-way ship channel 500 feet wide, 
throughout the entire summit level 
length, as against the present 300-foot- 
wide channel in the cut. I would like to 
note for the record here that the Shozan 
Maru sank in the remaining sector of 
300-foot width. By 1971 this hazard will 
be eliminated. Total cost of this widen- 
ing program, including the remaining 
work, is estimated at $81.3 million. 

While my plan would provide some 
major alterations in the engineering 
structure of the canal, it is a plan which 
justly comes within the scope of ongoing 
improvements. No new treaty is neces- 
sary to institute this project. It does not 
alter the canal route, nor the boundaries 
of the Canal Zone. Our legal relationship 
with the Republic of Panama would re- 
main exactly the same as it is today. We 
would own these improvements 100 per- 
cent, and we would have complete effec- 
tive sovereignty over them under the 
1903 treaty, just as we do today. 

This feature of my plan is important, 
since it seems clear that we have failed 
to come to any agreement on new treaties 
with the Republic of Panama. Last sum- 
mer the Presidents of both countries an- 
nounced that agreement had been 
reached, but public reaction was so un- 
favorable in both countries that the 
treaties were not signed by either side, 
and, as a consequence, were not even 
brought to the Senate for ratification. 
President Marco Robles of Panama has 
asked for further discussions, but it is 
obvious that Panama wants more con- 
cessions, not fewer. In my judgment, the 
treaties proposed were unsatisfactory. I 
think it is safe to say that it would be 
next to impossible to come to a satis- 
factory agreement with Panama in the 
near future. If we are to move forward, 
the only alternative is to modernize the 
facilities we now own. We have the right 
to do that, and we must make use of that 
right. 

Mr. President, I have shown that the 
project I am proposing is built upon the 
work that has already been done, and 
the money that has already been spent. 
The $76 million for excavation and plan- 
ning already spent was $76 million in 
1939-42 dollars. We all know that the 
dollar today buys about 40 percent of 
what it bought in 1939. The most con- 
servative estimate would at least double 
the price of equivalent excavation today. 

In 1943, canal engineers estimated 
that the Terminal Lake modification 
would cost $283 million. My bill puts a 
generous ceiling of more than three 
times that amount, $850 million, on the 
amount to be spent. It is reasonable to 
believe that the work could be done for 
less than that amount. The engineering 
and navigation concepts of the plan have 
been thoroughly studied and are highly 
recommended. I believe that it is time 
to get on with the job. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that this 
legislation will not interfere with the 
work of the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission. I am not ob- 
jecting to the work of that Commis- 
sion. By statute, the work of that Com- 
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mission is restricted to a study of “the 
feasibility of, and the most suitable 
site for, the construction of a sea-level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans; the best means of con- 
structing such a canal, whether by con- 
ventional or nuclear excavation, and the 
estimated cost thereof.” 

It is clear that this Commission by law 
can study only sea-level projects. The 
Third Locks-Terminal Lake plan is not 
a sea-level project. Insofar as the Com- 
mission may legally study a high-level 
plan, it is only so far as the high-level 
plan might affect the construction of a 
sea-level plan. In other words, the Com- 
mission would be doing violence to the in- 
tent of its authorizing statute, if it ven- 
tured to pronounce on the feasibility of 
any high-level plan. Certainly, the exist- 
ence of the present high-level canal is 
a factor which might have a bearing on 
whether Congress chooses to build a sea- 
level canal, but I do not think it would 
be proper for the Commission to study 
the feasibility of a high-level plan as 
such. Indeed, it would be contrary to the 
Commission’s statute to recommend a 
high-level plan over a sea-level plan. 

The present legislation, if enacted, 
would not interfere with the work of the 
Commission, We need improvements in 
the canal now. I have no objection to the 
work of the Commission continuing. At 
some future date, it may be possible or 
desirable to build a sea-level canal. If 
such a possibility ever comes about, a 
sea-level canal will not be undertaken in 
this century. Let me propose my reasons: 

First. The Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission is still 
1 to 2 years away from its report. 

Second. The cheapest and most recent 
estimate for a sea-level canal by con- 
ventional excavation was made in 1947 
and placed the cost at $2.4 billion. Two 
decades have passed since then, with 
consequent inflation. Today’s cost in 1947 
dollars would be $3.6 billion. Unless this 
enormous cost is simply written off by 
the U.S. taxpayers, the fixed annual costs 
for a sea-level canal would be stagger- 
a far too heavy for the toll-payers to 

ar. 

Third. If a sea-level canal were con- 
structed by nuclear excavation, it could 
not be done in the present canal region, 
or in any inhabited area. Thus all the 
facilities for handling and servicing 
ships and cargo would have to be recon- 
structed in the new location. Nobody 
really knows how much nuclear excava- 
tion would cost, or even if it is reason- 
able. However, nobody has ever claimed 
that it would be less than $1 billion to 
$2 billion, depending upon location. To 
this figure would be added the costs of 
constructing new handling facilities. No 
one has any estimates on these costs 
either, but it is relevant to note that our 
total investment in the present canal 
and its appurtenant facilities, including 
defense from 1904 until June 30, 1966, is 
already $4.9 billion—much of it spent in 
the days when a dollar was a dollar. 
There is a great deal of talk about a 
sea-level canal having four times the 
capacity of the present canal; but there 
has been little talk about whether the 
shipping industry could afford to use 
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that capacity under the staggering fixed 
costs of new construction. 

Fourth. The political situation is so 
delicate that it is doubtful that the 
United States could ever get a reason- 
able treaty out of a host country. The 
relocation of the Panama Canal would 
be a devastating blow to the economy of 
the Republic of Panama. Judging by our 
generous record in relations with Pan- 
ama, it would be inconceivable that the 
United States would want or could allow 
the economy of Panama to collapse. In 
addition to the construction costs of a 
new canal, and the costs of new support- 
ing facilities, the United States will have 
to consider the costs of substantial in- 
demnities to Panama, whether the canal 
is built in Panama or not. Moreover, 
with the trend of current international 
affairs, it is doubtful whether world 
opinion—to which we are so sensitive— 
would allow the United States to build a 
new canal, except under international 
auspices. Our interest in having a U.S.- 
controlled canal is clear: Two-thirds of 
all canal traffic is bound to or from a 
U.S. port. 

These four reasons are, in the main, 
political reasons which, in my judgment, 
will delay interminably a start on a sea- 
level canal. Iam not at this time offering 
technical objections and engineering 
problems, although I have alluded to 
them on other occasions. I am sure that 
the Study Commission will study these 
technical problems carefully, and their 
opinions will carry weight. However, I 
doubt that the Commission is prepared 
to weigh political considerations, which, 
after all, are reserved to the arena of 
Congress. It is my judgment that political 
problems are more significant in this 
issue than technical difficulties. 

I therefore urge the Study Commission 
to continue its work on the sea-level proj- 
ect; at the same time, I urge Congress 
to get on with the job of moderniz- 
ing our present facilities and consolidat- 
ing our present position, instead of wait- 
ing to move into uncharted jungles. Here 
are the advantages of my modernization 
proposal: 

First. It would make the maximum use 
of our present investment, increasing the 
Canal’s capacity in line with on-going 
improvement. Its capacity would easily 
handle all projected increases in traffic 
for this century. 

Second. The project could proceed 
stage by stage, without requiring a sud- 
den, huge investment at one time. 

Third. Its costs would be so modest 
that it would be self-liquidating through 
affordable tolls. 

Fourth. Its operation and construction 
would continue a sizable nonmilitary 
American presence in the Caribbean, 
demonstrating once again American tal- 
ent and technology. Parenthetically, I 
might note that a sea-level canal would 
result in a diminished presence—a need- 
lessly provocating situation which would 
invite attack and attempted take-over. 

Fifth. Relative stability of the geo- 
logical substructure and decades of ex- 
perience with the problems of slides at 
the high level. 

Sixth. No new treaty negotiations 
would be necessary. The 1903 treaty pro- 
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vides the basic authority for improve- 
ment through the operation of com- 
plete sovereignty. Of course, this treaty 
confers this sovereignty upon us in per- 
petuity. 

In closing, I would like to say a few 
words about lock dimensions. My bill 
provides for locks 140 feet wide by 1,200 
feet long by 45 feet deep. This is 30 feet 
wider, 200 feet longer, and 5 feet deeper 
than the present dimensions. 

There have been some extravagant pro- 
posals made for a lock canal of larger 
dimensions. One proposal suggested locks 
200 feet wide by 1,500 feet long by 50 feet 
deep, costing over a billion dollars, An- 
other proposed a 60-foot depth, costing 
about $1.3 billion. 

While it is true that not every ship 
afloat today can fit through the present 
locks, or even the locks I propose, it is 
also true that these same ships do not 
need to use the Canal. It is self evident 
that if they had to go through the Canal, 
they would not have been built so big. 
By building the locks large enough to fit 
the largest ships, you would need an ad- 
ditional expense that could not be self- 
liquidating in terms of generating addi- 
tional passages. 

For those not familiar with canal op- 
erations, this statement needs to be ex- 
plained. The private vessels in this class 
are mainly the larger supertankers, 
which are designed to carry more gallons 
of oil per operating dollar. With a rela- 
tively smaller crew, automated handling 
facilities, and modern navigational 
equipment, these large vessels find it 
cheaper to carry oil around the cape than 
smaller vessels do to carry it through the 
canal, The reason for this is that tolls 
are based upon Panama Canal net tons 
of cargo capacity. A typical vessel pays 
approximately $6,000 per passage, one 
way. A supertanker would have to pay 
a supertoll, if it could get through. Tolls 
can only go up. Extravagant improve- 
ment in the locks, or a project for a sea- 
level canal, could result in higher tolls. 
Thus the supertankers would pay “super- 
duper” tolls if the canal were designed to 
allow them to go through. 

From the military standpoint, where 
cost is not necessarily a factor, the pic- 
ture is no different. Our large, angle-deck 
aircraft carriers cannot fit through the 
canal today. They were never intended 
to. Long ago the Navy decided upon a 
“two-ocean” Navy, and eliminated the 
lock dimensions as a limiting factor in 
ship design. The chief military signifi- 
cance of the canal today is as a supply 
line to localized operations, a fact at- 
tested to by the dramatic increase in 
cargo concurrent with the Vietnam war. 

I place no obstacle in the way of the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, and the fine work 
they are doing. I commend them for their 
efforts, especially the work of its distin- 
guished Chairman, my good friend Bob 
Anderson. 

It is my feeling, however, that there is 
no chance, politically speaking, for a 
sea-level canal to be approved in the 
reasonably near future. My moderniza- 
tion program is no bar to future recom- 
mendations of the Commission, or to fu- 
ture decisions by Congress. My program 
is a modest program, whose cost most 
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likely would be recoverable by the time, 
if and when, a sea-level canal could be 
opened. It could be begun almost im- 
mediately, and I urge the Senate to study 
it carefully and work toward favorable 
passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the account of the sinking 
of the Shozan Maru as it appeared in the 
New York Times of February 26, 1968, 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL BLOCKED AS SHIP SINKS 


BALEOA, CANAL ZONE, February 25.—A Jap- 
anese ship with 51,806 tons of iron ore sank 
today in the Panama Canal and is blocking 
traffic. Officials said that the canal would be 
closed a few days at most. 

The 746-foot Shozan Maru hit a rock at a 
section near Gamboa about midway in the 
isthmus known as Gaillard Cut and the bow 
settled at the bottom, in 47 feet of water. 

The channel is 300 feet wide at this point, 
where excavations to widen the canal have 
been under way. The northbound Shozan 
Maru, which was reported to have been on 
course when the accident occurred, is 104 
feet wide. 

She was on her way from Peru to Dunkirk, 
France. No cargo holds were affected by the 
accident, which made the Panama Canal the 
second to be closed—the Suez Canal has been 
shut since June. The hole in the ship is 6 to 8 
feet long. 

Officials said that the stern was still afloat. 
Salvage crews were on the scene, pump 
air into the forepeak in an effort to raise the 
carrier. If this does not work, some of the 
cargo will have to be unloaded. 

Eighteen ships are tied up in the canal, 
25 are outside at Balboa and 20 others are 
waiting at Cristobal. 

It is not uncommon for rocks to push up 
into the channel because of geological pres- 
sure in the unstable formations of the isth- 
mus, and frequent checks of the channel 
bottom are made. 

HISTORY OF WATERWAY 

The vessel Charles Wilson, which was 
ahead of the Shozan Maru had reported that 
it had scraped something in the area. 

The Panama Canal, one of the great 
man-made waterways, runs between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and in the fiscal 
year that ended last July, about 14,000 ship 
crossings were made through its 40.2 miles. 

The vessels included mammoth ore ships, 
airplane carriers, fishing craft and sailboats. 
About 91 million tons of cargo were carried. 

Sinkings and accidents are rare in the 
Canal. However, last year an 11,000-ton So- 
viet freighter damaged some submerged 
Pipelines when she temporarily lost steering 
power. 

The Canal was opened in 1914 after 10 
years of construction. Under a 1903 treaty, 
the United States received exclusive and 
perpetual rights to its control. The total cost 
of the project was $366-million. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 7, 1968, at 10 a.m. 
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Economic Development in Latin America 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. R. P. de- 
Montessori-Montagu, a constituent, very 
astutely pointed out in a letter recently: 

Situations like Vietnam could be avoided 
in the future if private enterprise would 
participate more actively in the plight of 
international development. 


Today I am including the plan he sent 
me—‘“Proposal for Industrial Develop- 
ment in Latin America” in the RECORD 
so that the Members of the Congress can 
also have the benefit of these ideas, as 
follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
Latin AMERICA 


INTRODUCTION 


The greatest danger the free world is facing 
today is the spread of Communism. The areas 
most susceptible to Communist infiltration 
and subversion are the underdeveloped na- 
tions. The only remedy for curbing this 
threat is by providing the peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas an adequate standard 
of living that will meet the demands of 
human dignity, This means that a greater 
effort is required to keep over-all production 
in the developing nations rising. One of the 
principal factors for achieving this is indus- 
trialization, The most efficient force for de- 
veloping industrialization is private initia- 
tive. 

The developing areas which concern us 
most at this stage, for political and economic 
reasons, are the Latin American countries. 
It is of the greatest interest to the United 
States that Latin America accepts and main- 
tains the democratic system to insure future 
peace and prosperity. Democracy and free 
enterprise go hand in hand, and one cannot 
exist without the other. Where free enter- 
prise is limited or non-existent, democracy 
is not likely to develop. It is our opinion that 
private enterprise is the basic foundation of 
democracy. It is also the best system for 
achieving worthwhile economic results. 

The greatest problems Latin America faces 
today are population explosion and predom- 
inant agricultural economies. Latin America 
as a whole has the highest rate of population 
increase of any region. 

To bring about economic development and 
an improvement in living standards, Latin 
America must bring about enough new in- 
vestment in agriculture to increase produc- 
tion and productivity on the farms, and 
enough new investment in industry to 
increase production and relieve population 
pressure on the land. 

President Diaz Ordaz of Mexico pointed 
out the rural problems repeatedly in his 
presidential campaign. He has stated bluntly 
that he expects the sorest difficulty in his 
six-year term to be in this area. The rural 
population in Mexico represents almost half 
of the nation’s total. The president has 
warned that usable land for distribution 
among landless peasants will be exhausted 
in the foreseeable future. It is estimated that 
the working population of Mexico will in- 
crease from 12,000,000 to 16,000,000 by 1970. 
This means that during that period, 3,500,- 
000 workers must be absorbed by the econ- 
omy. If the current trend persists, agricul- 
ture would have to employ 1,000,000 of that 
labor force in addition to the 6,700,000 cur- 


rently working on the land. It stands to rea- 
son that in view of the limited fertile land 
available in Mexico, industrial development 
is the only solution for absorbing this labor 
force. 

Although the Mexican government can 
hardly be classified as democratic according 
to our standards, it is definitely leaning that 
way. President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz is the 
first president since the Mexican Revolution 
who is a rightist. The far-left and Commu- 
nist sectors in the Mexican government carry 
little weight at present. However, if the rural 
problem is not solved in the next decade, we 
may be faced with another Communist 
neighbor. The only possible way for solving 
the rural problem in Mexico, and most of 
other Latin American countries, is through 
industrialization. Industrialization can only 
be achieved efficiently and economically 
through private initiative. There is no other 
way if democracy is to be developed or main- 
tained in the southern hemisphere. 


PROGRESS TO DATE 


The advances in some of the underdevel- 
oped areas in recent years have been impres- 
sive. In other areas, which had been stagnant 
for long periods of time, the beginning of 
economic advance is taking place. A number 
of individual nations have entered, or are 
approaching, what has been termed the stage 
of self-sustaining economic growth. There 
has been a start, within many nations, to- 
ward the creation of a body of technical com- 
petence, financial organization, and other 
institutional arrangements necessary for the 
development of a technical society. 

Progress is also being made in fashioning 
mechanisms to coordinate aid efforts. The 
World Bank has organized consortia of in- 
dustrial nations to finance development pro- 
grams in various developing nations. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund has taken the 
lead in efforts of monetary stabilization. The 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development has set up a Development As- 
sistance Community to focus the attention of 
industrial nations on the development prob- 
lems, coordinate aid efforts, and help the 
principal recipient countries devise realistic 
programs. The United States and nineteen 
Latin American nations have joined the Alli- 
ance for Progress, a ten-year project designed 
to hasten social and economic advances 
throughout the western hemisphere. More 
recently, fifty major banks and big indus- 
trial companies in the United States, Canada, 
Europe and Japan formed ADELA Investment 
Co., with the purpose of strengthening 
private investment in Latin America. 

All this adds up to a promising start, but 
no more than that. Despite the flow of bil- 
lions of dollars of assistance in the past 
fifteen years into developing nations, their 
over-all rate of economic growth has not ac- 
celerated. All too little progress has been 
made in providing the vital element of hope 
to the 1.5 billion individuals now living in 
the less developed areas. Average production 
per person in these areas amounts to no 
more than $140 a year. Total production has 
probably been advancing about 2 per cent 
annually in recent years. But with population 
increasing, production per person has been 
growing only about one-half of one per cent 
per year. At that plodding pace, it would take 
until the year 2000 just to boost per capita 
income from $140 to $170 a year. 

This record poses a , and a chal- 
lenge. Unless it can be bettered, the already 
large gap between the level of living in the 
industrial nations and that in the less de- 
veloped nations will widen steadily. A further 
widening of disparities could tragically ac- 
centuate the already serious tension and 
frustrations within the less developed na- 


tions. The peoples of these nations want 
faster progress, and they want it quickly. 

Too much of our aid has been used as a 
crutch, as in the case with much balance 
of payments assistance which has mainly 
delayed necessary basic economic adjust- 
ments. Too much of our aid has been chan- 
neled into government programs and too 
little has gone to stimulate the productive 
energies of private enterprise. 

It is our belief that the private sector of 
the United States can provide effective as- 
sistance to these nations seeking development 
and modernization. This conviction rests on 
a novel factor in the economic operation. 
This factor is the enormous upsurge in the 
capabilities of our nation to provide the in- 
vestment capital and the technical knowl- 
edge required to support the efforts of the 
less developed nations to better their eco- 
nomic lot. 


HOW TO ACCELERATE THE GROWTH PACE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The past decade has demonstrated clearly 
that the major effort needed for development 
must come from the peoples of the lesser 
developed nations themselves. Only they 
can shape their own destiny. 

To state the problem in its sharpest terms, 
a nation can achieve rapid growth and mod- 
ernization only if it is ready and willing to 
encourage saving and investment, adapt it- 
self to the changes demanded by modern 
technology, and support the general educa- 
tion and social betterment of ‘the entire pop- 
ulation. These requirements can be met only 
by stable governments with both the wis- 
dom and the courage to carry out responsi- 
ble economic policies, including those which 
will maintain price stability. However, 
United States free enterprise can help tre- 
mendously to accelerate the growth rate of 
those nations who meet those requirements. 

First, it is necessary to develop a more 
imaginative and effective strategy of eco- 
nomic aid. The basic problem is to use 
United States private investment in a man- 
ner that will invite and enlist increasing 
local efforts. United States equity participa- 
tion should be regarded as seed capital. As 
such, it should be directed into channels 
where it will support and encourage local 
participation and technical advance. In the 
long run, this will encourage more local 
saving and investment. 

Another requisite for speeding the progress 
of less developed nations is sound industrial 
planning. By this, we do not mean a plan- 
ning from the top down through central 
government direction of the entire economy. 
What is needed is planning from the bottom 
up. The planning of basic industries that 
would reduce imports by producing goods 
with local materials and labor. Assisting ex- 
isting enterprises to expand their facilities 
so that they can diversify or increase their 
current product lines. Encourage local busi- 
ness leaders and government officials to 
shape development plans along creative and 
constructive lines. 

Business investment is largely self-financ- 
ing. To put it another way, this investment 
is financed primarily from business saving 
through depreciation and reinvested earn- 
ings. Because of this, private investment 
plays a key role in the saving—investment 
process in underdeveloped areas. Thus, one 
of the important ways an economy generates 
the flow of saving and investment is by en- 
couraging the development of existing busi- 
ness enterprises and the establishment of new 
ones. Private United States investment can 
make a significant contribution to this 
process. 

The experience of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany in Latin America is a case in point. 
From the outset, the company decided to 
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stock its stores with merchandise made in 
Latin American countries. A local furniture 
maker, who employed four workers, was given 
enough orders to inerease his work force to 
sixty. A clothing manufacturer was enabled 
to expand from two machines to twenty 
within a few years. The Sears stores have 
given rise to several hundred small local 
manufacturers, turning out a wide range of 
goods. They have set advanced standards of 
quality, cost control and production tech- 
niques. They have created new consumer de- 
mand. And they have helped thousands of 
families to enjoy the conveniences of 
medium-priced electric refrigerators, auto- 
matic washing machines, gas and electric 
ranges, and television sets. But, perhaps, the 
most important contribution that Sears, Roe- 
buck has made in Latin America is introduc- 
ing the credit purchasing system. Once Sears 
took the lead, others had to follow. This, as 
was the case in Mexico, revolutionized the 
consumer goods market. Items which at one 
time were only available to the rich, such as 
radios, refrigerators, TV sets, gas ranges, and 
even cars, can now be purchased by the 
emerging middle class and, to some extent, 
the workers. This, of course, brought about 
the necessity of increasing production ca- 
pacities which, in turn, created additional 
jobs. In effect, the installment purchasing 
plan in Latin America has contributed con- 
siderably to the saving-investment process. 


THE ROLE OF UNITED STATES PRIVATE INITIATIVE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Sears and Roebuck, of course, is not a 
unique case. It was used here as an example 
because Sears, more than any other United 
States company, had a direct hand in the de- 
velopment of numerous small, basic indus- 
tries, which is what we are particularly con- 
cerned with. Practically all large United 
States corporations are deeply interested in 
the economic development of Latin America 
and other underdeveloped areas and most, if 
not all, have contributed to the economic de- 
velopment of these countries. 

The number of United States corporations 
who have established subsidiary companies in 
developing nations, or have assisted in ex- 
panding existing companies in those areas, 
are too many to mention. The automotive, 
chemical, steel and, in general, heavy indus- 
tries in Latin America and other developing 
areas would not exist today or amount to 
much if it had not been for the effort made 
by United States private initiative. In fact, 
most of these companies have done all they 
can to date, in relation to local market con- 
ditions and sound investment criteria. The 
question arises then, of what else United 
States private initiative can do which they 
have not done already. 

This brings us to the subject at hand, 
which we believe to be of vital importance. 
We believe that the principal force for gen- 
erating rapid economic growth lies in the 
development of small, basic industries. By 
basic industries we mean enterprises which 
produce parts, components, or raw materials 
employing predominantly local resources 
and which require a minimum of specialized 
labor. Currently, many Latin American coun- 
tries are importing a multitude of parts 
and components employed in the assembly 
of end products, which could be manufac- 
tured locally. The reasons why many of 
these products are not manufactured locally, 
are twofold. The manufacturing of consumer 
products consists mainly of assembling oper- 
ations. Logically, the producers of con- 
sumer goods are not interested in becom- 
ing involved in manufacturing operations 
as long as they can obtain the parts they 
need elsewhere. The great majority of the 
parts and components employed are either 
of United States, European, or Japanese 
origin, The manufacturers of these products 
are not interested in starting new operations 
involving important expenditures, as long as 
they can supply the foreign market from 
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the home plants. Even when import re- 
strictions are imposed by the foreign gov- 
ernments prohibiting the entry of these 
products into their countries, local market 
demand for these products is, in most cases, 
to small to warrant large United States or 
European manufacturers to expand their op- 
eration in those areas. The large corpora- 
tions, in general, are not interested in invest- 
ing in small operations. To them, they only 
represent additional headaches which they 
don’t need. They would rather lose those 
small markets instead. And this is logical. 
After all, private enterprise is based on the 
profit motive. This is why we said earlier 
that most large United States manufacturers 
have done all they can do in Latin America 
and other developing nations, in relation to 
local market conditions and sound invest- 
ment criteria, Most large enterprises will 
expand their operations in any area when 
it is economically and technically feasible 
and the political atmosphere is sound. 

The local markets, although small, are at- 
tractive, and small local enterprises would 
do very well. The development of such plants 
would also provide additional employment, 
reduce export expenditures, and thereby con- 
tribute to the saving-investment process of 
the developing nations involved. 


THE PROBLEM 


To make this possible, we are proposing a 
unique plan. To date, there are numerous 
agencies, government and private, which are 
involved in one way or another in interna- 
tional development activities. Except I.B.E.C., 
which was originally founded by Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller and Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller for 
developing basic industries in Venezuela, 
there is not one organization geared to cre- 
ating new enterprises in Latin America or 
other developing nations. Even 1.B.E.C., how- 
ever, has limited itself to one basic activity 
which is related to the food industry, They 
have developed chains of super markets in 
Latin America and Italy, and they estab- 
lished, among other things, chicken farms. 
I.B.E.C. is performing excellent and neces- 
sary work; however, they stay away from 
industrial ventures. I.B.E.C. is specialized in 
one field, and its current policy is to remain 
in that field. A more recent addition in the 
international development effort is ADELA. 
This corporation limits itself to the devel- 
opment of existing enterprises in Latin 
America but does not initiate new ventures. 
This, of course, is also an important and 
necessary task. However, their activities to 
date have been involved in large“ opera- 
tions only, in relation to Latin American 
standards. None of the government agencies, 
of course, have been involved in the devel- 
opment of new private ventures, None of the 
many voluntary organizations that exist in 
the United States or abroad are engaged in 
this activity either. They are mainly active 
in the sociological and educational fieids, or 
in public relations. 

What we have in mind is to fill this gap 
by creating a new organization which will 
primarily concern itself with the development 
of new, relatively small, basic industries in 
Latin America. The aim of the proposed orga- 
nization is to accelerate the investment- 
saving process in Latin America by creating 
new enterprises and encouraging the public 
of the countries involved to purchase the 
shares of these enterprises held originally 
by United States interests, after the new 
operations are fully established and have 
become profit-making enterprises. 

It is extremely difficult for the average man 
or small group in Latin America to start new 
ventures and finance them locally. When 
they succeed, the resulting companies are 
usually under-capitalized and lack the nec- 
essary technical and managerial knowledge 
to pull them through, The companies that 
manage to stay afloat have a hard time find- 
ing working capital for expanding produc- 
tion facilities. The large investors in Latin 
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America are rarely interested in investing in 
small operations unless they can buy them 
outright. The small investor is not willing or 
able to forego immediate returns in the ex- 
pectation that he will be more amply re- 
warded in the future. The only alternative 
most small companies have for securing ad- 
ditional working capital is through loans or 
debt financing. This poses a serious problem 
to the small operator, as money in Latin 
America is very expensive, and long-term 
loans are hard to obtain. Besides, interest 
and principal charges have to be paid in good 
or bad times. This represents a heavy burden 
for small companies struggling to go, and 
with only a small margin left after taxes to 
plow back into operations. Worse is that most 
of these companies are unable to secure the 
full amount of working capital they need as 
their equity is insufficient to give a strong 
credit base for debt. As a result, the capital 
they manage to obtain often harms the busi- 
ness more than it helps. Local banking laws 
and customs, and the average tendency 
among the wealthy and prosperous classes 
do not harbour incentives for the develop- 
ment of basic industries in Latin America. 
Yet, if the economic growth in Latin Amer- 
ica is to be accelerated, small business must 
play a large, if not the principal, role in its 
development. 

Every thing in this world has to grow 
before it reaches maturity. The economy of 
a country is no exception. The United States 
economy, the greatest and most advanced in 
the world, also grew from small enterprises 
to become the giant it is today. Because of 
the experience United States business cumu- 
lated during its growth period, there is no 
sector better equipped and in the position 
to facilitate economic growth in Latin Amer- 
ica. United States business can diminish the 
growing pains and shorten the growing proc- 
ess of economic development in Latin Amer- 
ica. However, it cannot eliminate the grow- 
ing process itself. 

The prevailing market conditions in Latin 
America, which are shaped by the socio-eco- 
nomic standards of its people, can only 
absorb a limited number of large projects 
and enterprises. To change the present 
standards of the Latin American peoples, in- 
dustrial development must be geared to con- 
form to the basic needs of the countries in- 
volved and the capabilities of its peoples. 

Most of the large United States corpora- 
tions have already expanded their activities 
in developing areas when it was economically 
and technically feasible. There is little more 
they can do at this time single-handed. On 
the other hand, financial conditions in Latin 
America make it very difficult for the smaller 
group or individual to create medium size 
enterprises, or expand their current busi- 
nesses with local financial resources. If we 
agree that at the present time one of the 
principal factors for generating economic 
growth in Latin America is basic industry, 
then we must find a remedy for eliminating 
the existing dilemma which is curbing its 
development. 

The solution to this problem exists, If 
United States private enterprise has the 
vision and leadership to face up to its op- 
portunities in this valiant venture it can 
broaden and brighten the horizons of the 
Latin American countries beyond all expec- 
tation. So doing, United States business will 
contribute enormously to the peace, security, 
prosperity, and freedom of all mankind. 

THE PROPOSAL 


The idea is to form a new organization 
with the purpose of accelerating the invest- 
ment—saving process in Latin America, 
through the creation of new basic industries, 
and expanding existing industries of the 
same nature. The function of the proposed 
organization will be to transform ideas into 
businesses capable of yielding a profit, and 
which will manufacture basic products which 
are currently being imported. It will help 
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local businessmen in Latin America create 
these new enterprises, or expand their ex- 
isting production facilities, with the assist- 
ance of the concerted effort of United States 
corporations, It will superintend the various 
steps necessary for bringing the new busi- 
nesses into existence, and supervise their 
development until they become profit- 
making enterprises. Finally, this organization 
will arrange for the sale of shares held by 
the United States participants on the local 
market of the countries involved. 

The program of the proposed organization 
will be the following: 

1, Determining the type and scope of the 
businesses to be developed, in respect to the 
needs and possibilities of the countries in- 
volved. 

2. Making feasibility studies to estimate 
the market for the goods and services, costs 
of operation, capital requirements, and earn- 
ing potential. 

3. Determining the amount of capital to be 
raised in the United States. 

4. Raising the amount of capital required 
for implementing the proposed operation. 

5. Determining the form and proportion- 
ate amount of securities to be issued. 

6. Administering the capital. 

7. Arranging for the sale of United States 
held shares to the public in the countries 
involved, after the business has been fully 
established and become a profit-making en- 
terprise. 

8. Returning the original investment plus 
interest to the United States investors. 


THE PROJECT 


Basically, the organization will work closely 
together with local business leaders and 
government representatives in Latin America, 
and determine together which type of busi- 
ness should be developed in respect to na- 
tional economic interests and possibilities. 
Once the type and scope of the business 
selected have been decided on, the organiza- 
tion will perform detailed analysis to de- 
termine whether the project is economically 
and technically feasible, and the possible 
earnings involved. 

It is proposed to finance this phase 
through corporate subscriptions of Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500.00) per year, per com- 
pany. In other words, the procedure would be 
the same as when subscribing to a technical 
or business review, except that the sub- 
scribers would receive a feasibility study on 
a determined business venture instead of a 
magazine. Of course, the feasibility studies 
will not always deal with projects that are 
connected to the type of business the sub- 
scribing companies are involved in, However, 
they would contain generic information use- 
ful to many, and be of academic interest to 
most of the subscribers. The studies are also 
intended as a source of information to the 
subscribers willing to participate in the de- 
velopment of these businesses. 

The number of feasibility studies that 
would be performed in the course of one 
year will depend on the number of com- 
panies that will subscribe to this project. 
Generally speaking, a feasibility study deal- 
ing with a new venture will cost from ten 
thousand to fifteen thousand dollars, de- 
pending on the type of business and the com- 
plexities involved. Some may cost consider- 
ably less, especially when they deal with the 
expansion of an existing business of the size 
considered here. 

Once the feasibility studies have been com- 
pleted, copies are sent to the subscribing 
corporations with a short covering note, stat- 
ing the amount of capital that is to be raised 
in the United States for the creation of the 
new business. The second phase, which con- 
sists of raising the capital for the proposed 
project, is the backbone of the whole pro- 
gram. Feasibility studies are only a means to 
an end; per se, they are useless. It is here 
where United States corporations can do 
most to help develop basic industries in 
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Latin America, without the need of large in- 
vestments or incurring great risks. 

The total cash outlay needed for devel- 
oping the type of businesses considered in 
this project should rarely be more than one- 
half of one million dollars. This means that 
if there are a total of only five hundred sub- 
scribing companies, each company would 
have to invest not more than one thousand 
dollars for creating the new business. In 
reality it should be even less, as it is to be 
assumed that some capital, capital equip- 
ment or land would be contributed by local 
participants. Assuming that during the first 
year of operation the organization develops 
only five new projects, as a test program, and 
that each project would entail an average 
cash outlay of one-half of one million dollars, 
then the individual investment per company 
for one year would be only five thousand dol- 
lars plus five hundred dollars subscription 
cost, or a total of fifty-five hundred dollars, 
This small amount would create five new 
enterprises which could employ a total of 
possibly one thousand persons. It should be 
emphasized that the fifty-five hundred dol- 
lars paid by each United States corporation 
would not consist of a donation, but an in- 
vestment. The United States participants 
would eventually recoup their investment 
plus a fair profit. A participation of fifty-five 
hundred dollars per company is not suffi- 
ciently large to infringe anti-trust laws or 
competitive considerations. By supporting 
this program, United States corporations 
would not only contribute to the economic 
development of Latin American nations, but 
also help increasing export sales of United 
States made machinery and equipment. 
Generally speaking, in most cases the cost 
of machinery and equipment represents at 
least one-third of total project cost. 

We are fully aware that from an invest- 
ment point of view the amounts and possible 
earnings involved are very small indeed in 
relation to the corporations we are submit- 
ting this proposal to. It is not our purpose or 
our intention to present this project as an 
attractive business proposition. We only hope 
to persuade leading businessmen and indus- 
trialists of the United States to participate 
in a program that will promote the devel- 
opment of basic industry in Latin America 
on a sound business basis, and involving a 
minimum of risk. However, since private en- 
terprise is based on the profit-motive, it is 
our opinion that basic industry in Latin 
America should be developed according to the 
same principle. By providing assistance in the 
form of an investment rather than a dona- 
tion, United States corporations would help 
businessmen in Latin America develop a 
deeper sense of responsibility. By selling their 
shares on the local market after the business 
has become a paying enterprise, the United 
States participants will make an additional 
contribution to the investment saving proc- 
ess of the country involved and add to its na- 
tional pride. 

This project is simple, sound, involving 
a minimum of risk and no direct responsibil- 
ity to the subscribing corporations. There 
is no reason why it should not be effective 
if carried out. The proposed organization in 
cooperation with a reputable bank in Hous- 
ton would handle all financial and technical 
aspects. The bank would receive, handle and 
administer all funds, and account to the 
subscribers for all expenditures incurred by 
the organization. The organization would be 
responsible for carrying out the technical 
and administrative functions, and superin- 
tend the various steps necessary for bring- 
ing the new businesses into existence. It 
will supervise these businesses until they 
reach maturity and act as a proxy for the 
United States participants. Accordingly, it 
shall also handle the sale of their shares. The 
organization will also arrange training pro- 
grams of key personnel and labor of projected 
new ventures. These training programs 
should preferably take place in the United 
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States, and with established companies in 
related fields. 
CONCLUSION 

This is an ambitious project, but by no 
means impossible. The probability of its 
success lies in its simplicity. It entails a 
“pay-as-you-go” policy, barring the necessity 
of large investments, possible legal repercus- 
sions, and financial risks, It makes it possi- 
ble for United States business to develop 
basic industry in Latin America magnani- 
mously, thereby overcoming one of the most 
formidable barriers to private investment 
abroad. The barrier that equates foreign in- 
vestment with “industrial imperialism” or 
“colonialism”, 

This project provides a challenge which is 
matched only by the immensity of the op- 
portunity and the urgency of the need to 
face it and to act. A challenge for United 
States business to assist the peoples of Latin 
America in making a peaceful and demo- 
cratic revolution which will transform their 
countries into the image of the United States 
of America. 


A New National Security Strategy 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a speech before 
the Portland, Oreg., City Club, by the 
Honorable George Romney, Governor of 
the State of Michigan, be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY GOV. GEORGE ROMNEY, PORTLAND 
CITY CLUB, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Today I would like to talk about certain 
aspects of our national security and defense 
policies. 

The defense budget for fiscal year 1969 re- 
quested by the Administration amounts to 
over $79 billion in new money. This is 43 per- 
cent of the largest Federal Budget in history. 

We have spent over $310 billion for de- 
fense expenditures in the past five years. 
Nearly one of every ten Americans owes his 
job to the defense establishment. Approxi- 
mately 3.5 million Americans are now in 
military service. 

The nuclear weapon and the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile have dramatically 
increased the complexity of military strategy. 

President Eisenhower cautioned against 
the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by a military- 
industrial complex. 

But Americans have been and are reluctant 
to question the military policies of their 
country. As a result, the military establish- 
ment has been relatively immune from the 
traditional checks and balances of our demo- 
cratic society. Rarely does a dissenting vote 
appear on the defense budget appropriation 
in Congress. 

I believe we must constantly examine our 
military and defense policies. I believe that 
all Americans have the responsibility to in- 
form themselves, debate among themselves, 
and consider whether we are moving in the 
direction of our best security interests. 

I am concerned that our military power too 
often pursues its own goals and fails to con- 
form to and support the ultimate political 
goals to which it must be dedicated and di- 
rected. Our military establishment is so large 
and so widely deployed that it has become ex- 
tremely difficult to control. It is capable of 
getting us into the very trouble we want to 
avoid, 
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I think we are in danger of losing sight of 
the fact that U.S. military power only exists 
as a means of achieving the political ends of 
both national and international security, 
progress and peace. It is not an end in itself. 

This is the primary responsibility of the 
whole society, not the military itself, al- 
though it must be capable of cooperation. 
Our overall national policies have failed to 
adequately define and direct a role for the 
military component which is responsive to 
Overall existing conditions and challenges. 

We must learn to do a better job of 
orchestrating our military with our political, 
economic, diplomatic, and spiritual tools. 
Military power has a great contribution to 
make when bent to ultimate national objec- 
tives, but military power which is not har- 
nessed to such objective is very dangerous. 

Let me make it clear that the strength of 
our military establishment is absolutely 
essential to our national health and strength. 
The men and women of our defense estab- 
lishment serve with skill, valor, discipline 
and dedication. Without a strong military 
establishment, our nation would be less 
prosperous, and the world would be much 
less secure. 

We must continue to maintain a strong 
military force of land, sea, and air elements 
to deter war and protect our security from 
the strategic nuclear level down to the in- 
surgency and subversion level, until other 
nations show the desire, along with us, to 
move in a more rational direction. In fact, 
our vigilance in defense—including proper 
response to military build-ups by our 
enemies—may hasten a more peaceful world 
for the future. 

But I believe we can make the contribu- 
tion of our defense establishment. better and 
more effective. 

Today I would like to identify what I be- 
lieve to be some unfortunate consequences 
of a defense establishment which has not 
been adequately encouraged to support and 
secure ultimate national political goals. And 
I will briefly set forth some proposals in the 
security fleld to deal with these problems. 

The fact is that our military establish- 
ment has developed a momentum of its own. 
An internal dynamic fed generously with 
personnel and resources generates commit- 
ments and obligations beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who feed it. 

I believe the following consequences can 
be traced to this momentum of the military 
sector: 

First, we have been unable to maintain a 
perspective between our military require- 
ments and domestic needs. We have been 
able to allocate our resources well within the 
defense area but we do not know how to 
allocate resources between defense and our 
other national needs, 

I believe that we have a clear imbalance 
between defense and domestic resource con- 
centration. Critical domestic needs are ne- 
glected. 

We find it easier to say no to needy chil- 
dren in the ghettos than we do to those ad- 
vocating new weapons systems. 

Second, I think our extensive allocation of 
men and resources in the Department of De- 
fense over time has created an imbalance in 
the policy machinery of government. Mili- 
tary options tend to dominate the alterna- 
tives for action available for any given in- 
ternational problem. Military courses of 
action often are better and more rapidly 
prepared in times of crisis; military contin- 
gency plans more extensive. 

We need to give hard thought to how this 
imbalance can be corrected. Political, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic and other tools of national 
policy should be more fully developed and 
considered. 

Third, our military establishment tends to 
serve special interests and generate its own 
commitments. 

Our over-involvement militarily today may 
be as much a product of the development of 
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great capabilities for intervening, and the 
resulting readiness to intervene, as it is of 
conscious and deliberate decision. In the 
Tonkin Gulf and Pleiku incidents, for ex- 
ample, our own retaliatory capacities and 
eagerness for military response may have dis- 
torted the actual situations we faced as well 
as our perception of the best way to achieve 
our long-term political goals. 

This proclivity for military action, in turn, 
has made us overcommited—stretched too 
thin—around the world. We are supposed to 
maintain strategic divisions for rapid de- 
ployment overseas in the event of an emer- 
gency, but today the Army does not have one 
complete infantry division ready for immedi- 
ate deployment overseas in the event of a 
crisis outside of Vietnam. 

We have already had one reserve call-up. 
We face the prospect of a general mobiliza- 
tion this year to meet our troop needs in 
Vietnam. We have been too impulsive in our 
reactions to trouble abroad, we have not fully 
reconciled our response with our capacity, 
and this is the result. 

Fourth, we have not been able to effectively 
keep our vast military network under ef- 
fective control. 

The Pueblo incident is a recent example. 
Why was this sensitive activity being under- 
taken at a time of obvious crisis in Korea? 
Who was the highest Administration official 
who directly approved of its mission? How 
can a military commander send the nuclear 
aircraft carrier Enterprise into Korean wat- 
ers, escalating the direct national commit- 
ment of the United States, without the 
knowledge of the President? 

Many low-ranking officials have the capa- 
bility to create crisis and take risks which 
involve the security of the United States 
without the knowledge of accountable of- 
ficials. 

There are other examples where our mili- 
tary power has not been kept coordinated 
with other components of foreign policy, and 
has therefore tended to pursue its own 
at the expense of the ultimate political ob- 
jectives. The bombing of Hanoi in December 
of 1966 right in the middle of delicate diplo- 
matic peace initiatives, for imstance, de- 
stroyed those initiatives. And the intrusion 
into Cambodian territory by U.S. ground 
forces directly following the Bowles mission 
to reassure Prince Sihanouk of our restraint 
cast serious doubt on the sincerity of that 
mission or our competency to fulfill our 
pledges. 

I believe a thorough review of our total 
command and control procedures for our en- 
tire military policy is in order if our mili- 
tary establishment is to be capable of the 
discipline and restraint needed to truly ad- 
vance stability and peace and avoid contrib- 
uting unintentionally to instability and the 
chances for war. 

A final consequence has been an absence 
of non-military inputs into unconventional 
warfare situations. 

The result has been that the United 
States does not have an effective strategy 
to cope with subversion, insurgency, and 
guerrilla warfare. We have not had a uni- 
fied, multidimensional approach which deals 
with all the elements of such conflict. We 
have been insensitive and shortsighted to the 
social, political and psychological aspects of 
guerrilla warfare and its impact on the civil- 
ian population. We have too often tried to 
solve human problems with military hard- 
ware—with bombs and guns, destroying 
cities and their inhabitants allegedly to de- 
fend them. 

We need a broad-scale re-evaluation of 
our approach to insurgency and guerrilla war- 
fare. We need to inject imagination, innova- 
tion, and human understanding into the 
formulation of a fundamentally new 
strategy. 

These five consequences have gone too 
long ignored and unchallenged. They require 
a new approach to the use of our military 
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establishment so that it may directly and 
continuously contribute to overall American 
foreign policy objectives and performance. 
No military activity should occur outside of 
our overall foreign policy strategy. 

The crucial test we face today is whether 
we can put together the disparate elements 
that make up all the components of U.S. 
foreign policy—military, economic, diplo- 
matic and political—into an integrated, 
unified whole. 

Let me offer some proposals in the security 
field to deal with these problems I have 
raised. 

First and foremost, every citizen must in- 
sure through his elected representatives that 
the spirit and letter of our Constitution is 
followed on decisions by the United States 
Government to initiate either general or 
limited hostilities in foreign countries. 

I think it is clear that we have not lived 
up to the intent of our Founding Fathers 
in the process by which we became involved 
in Vietnam. A questionable definition of in- 
terests generated commitments and involve- 
ment without sufficient consultation, debate 
and guidance from the Congress. 

The Congress, in retrospect, appears to be- 
lieve it should have played a more careful 
and deliberate role in evaluating the conse- 
quences and implications of our increasing 
involvement in Vietnam. 

The President, of course, carries a special 
responsibility under the Constitution. Crises 
in today’s modern age where time is so crucial 
often requires rapid action for effective 
prosecution of our interests. This makes it 
imperative that the Chief Executive devise 
new and rapid means to consult and collab- 
orate with Congress prior to critical decisions, 

There is, however, absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the President to exercise the powers 
of a King. 

Compliance with the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution is an absolute requirement 
to our national security, prosperity, and in- 
tegrity. I pledge that if I were President I 
would conscientiously fulfill my Constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Second, we must work to reduce the dan- 
gers of nuclear war with the Soviet Union. 

Our primary reliance for dealing with the 
possibility of a nuclear attack against the 
United States must be to maintain an offen- 
sive retaliatory capacity which will deter any 
aggressor from attacking us. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union now have such 
a capability to hit back with unacceptable 
damage to lives and industry of any surprise 
attacker. 

We must also realize that there is a cru- 
cial interaction among strategic strike forces. 
An increase in defensive forces by one side 
means that the other must increase its offen- 
sive forces to make sure it can get through 
the defensive screen of the other, and vice 
versa. When this happens, you have an arms 
race. 

I was pleased to receive the recent report 
that the Soviet Union is apparently limiting 
her anti-ballistic missile system to the Mos- 
cow area. This may be an encouraging sign 
that will enable the two superpowers to take 
a first step toward more formal controls on 
strategic offensive and defensive armaments. 

To encourage such a development, the 
United States should endeavor to limit the 
expansion of the recently announced limited 
$5 billion expenditure for missile defense 
aimed at a Chinese threat. And we should 
not waver in pressing for talks with the 
USSR that could produce effective control 
on offensive and defensive armaments. 

We must also place a high priority on im- 
proving communications among nuclear 
powers, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Miscalculation remains as one of the most 
dangerous potentials for nuclear war in to- 
day’s world. It is critically important that 
nuclear powers move in the direction of mak- 
ing their deterrent posture and strategic 
assumptions clear to other nuclear powers 
to lessen the danger of miscalculation. 
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Third, at the level of regional conflict, 
there are several steps which can be taken. 

The United States should step up its ac- 
tivities in support of the non-proliferation 
treaty now under consideration in Geneva. 
This treaty is not without difficult problems 
and is not an absolute guarantee of control 
over the spread of nuclear weapons, but it 
will encourage restraint and definitely serves 
U.S. interests. 

Another area of fruitful activity for the 
United States is in encouraging regional 
initiatives toward greater stability and se- 
curity. 

A new examination of possible reciprocal 
military disengagement in Central Europe 
would be promising. The treaty for a de- 
nuclearized zone in Latin America is an 
encouraging sign in this cirection. My neu- 
tralization proposal for four countries in 
Southeast Asia opens up many opportunities 
for regional action at the political, economic 
and social level in Southeast Asia. 

We must also act to deter and limit con- 

flict at the regional level through the con- 
trol of conventional armaments. This is par- 
ticularly important in the Middle East. An 
uncontrolled conventional armaments race 
is a major contributor to instability in this 
area. 
We need to renew our efforts to work out 
some mechanism for conventional arms con- 
trols. We must work over the long-range to 
reduce overseas arms supply and sales. Mili- 
tary expenditures often serve to encourage 
arms races and drain resources from crucial 
development tasks. 

There are situations, such as in Europe, 
where military assistance to allies enhances 
regional stability and security. There are 
other instances, such as providing sophisti- 
cated weapons and naval vessels to Latin 
America, which will work against regional 
stability and should be curtailed. 

Fourth, the U.S. must act wtih more selec- 
tivity, restraint, and carefully tailored meas- 
ures to deter and control low-level threats of 
conflict which do not pose a direct threat to 
the U.S., but can affect U.S. interests. 

The United States is too inclined to respond 
by direct intervention at this level of threat. 
As Vietnam shows us, U.S. intervention on its 
own behalf or on the behalf of an ally is 
more likely to raise the stakes in the conflict 
rather than to cool it off or control it. 

I believe that eventually the answer lies in 
placing greater priority and investment on 
international and regional multinational in- 
stitutions for keeping the peace. We've got 
to prove we will not meet each threat or 
actual crisis all by ourselves but that we will 
strongly support and participate in coopera- 
tive peace-keeping organizations. 

I believe the U.S. should propose the estab- 
lishment of a limited standing peace-keeping 
force in the United Nations. Such a force 
might be limited to 10,000 troops over a five 
to ten year time period. It would come under 
the primary jurisdiction of the Security 
Council and could be supplemented in times 
of active crisis by national troop contingents. 

The U.S, could contribute with technical 
support rather than combat troops. Commu- 
nications, logistics, transport, and reconnais- 
sance and surveillance materiel are areas in 
which the U.S. could make a substantial 
contribution—along with tenacious diplo- 
matic backing—to help provide the crucial 
underpinning for such a force. 

Financing would be a major difficulty but 
should not be allowed to be an insuperable 
obstacle, and the U.S, should take a positive 
attitude toward sharing in the costs. 

Consideration of a United Nations peace 
force should not inhibit consideration of 
multinational peace-keeping activities on a 
regional basis, The two would be comple- 
mentary. 

In summary, the time has come for the 
U.S. to deal with the adverse consequences 
of our large military establishment. 

The new security strategy that I have pro- 
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posed here will not be easy to follow. It is 
easy to turn to additional military hardware 
in times of threats from our opponents. It 
is easy to turn to U.S. military action in times 
of crisis. 

But I believe we have the patience and the 
foresight to invest in our long-range interests 
rather than being lulled by short-term gains. 
I believe we have the patience and foresight 
to restrain the reflex urge to take on and 
take over each transient threat in favor 
of initiatives for shared international sta- 
bility in a world longing for peace. 

I have faith that the American people will 
recognize the need for this kind of leader- 
ship. None of us wants this generation to be 
known as the generation of missiles, fears, 
war and lack of vision, I think this genera- 
tion wants to be known as those Americans 
who worked hardest and most effectively for 


a lasting peace. 


Gold Reserves 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, as 
you may recall, I introduced an amend- 
ment to H.R. 14743 when the House de- 
bated and passed the administration bill 
to remove the cover from our gold 
reserves. 

Since that time, the Geisinger Indi- 
cator, respected financial publication 
published in Troy, Ohio, by Mr. William 
Robert Geisinger, reported on the devel- 
oping world interest in our gold, and I 
include that portion of the report deal- 
ing with the gold crisis into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the information 
of my colleagues, as follows: 

As you know, on November 7, 1967 the 
GI issued a special Monetary Crisis Warning 
which was soon followed by the British De- 
valuation of the Pound on November 18th, 
What you may not have realized was how 
close the U.S.A. came to being devalued 
Involuntarily had the Crisis continued. By 
November 24th Ten Tons of Gold were 
needed to support Gold Prices on the Paris 
Market. Fortunately for the U.S.A. when 
Karl Blessing of the German Federal Reserve 
System learned of the situation he called a 
secret meeting of the Central 
Banks in Frankfurt to study ways in which 
to support the key reserve currency—the 
Dollar. 

Incidentally, similar meetings had been 
called four times to support the Pound in 
1967 before it was beyond help. The Gold 
Pool “sold” about 1.5 billions of Gold bullion 
during this Crisis, with U.S.A. contributing 
nearly 1 Billion of it. Nearly 2 billion of Gold 
moved into private hands during this period, 
It was touched off by a loss of confidence in 
the U.S. Dollar. Had it continued, the whole 
International Monetary scheme of things 
would have been endangered. 

While somewhat better, our Monetary 
Position stands between the Devil and the 
Deep Blue Sea, for our Own Money Managers 
wish Congress to remove the 25% Gold Back- 
ing requirement for our Currency in order to 
pay our Foreign Short Term Indebtedness, 
What do they intend to replace Gold with? 
Nothing, but the overall earning power of the 
U.S.A. to sell products abroad more cheaply 
than we are doing at the moment. Remember, 
we have a Balance of Payments Deficit Situa- 
tion. Right now we have the U.S. Earning 
Power plus Gold Reserves, so we move one 
more step toward Total Collapse by becoming 
Dependent upon the Fates to never send Ad- 
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versity our way again, when we remove the 
Gold Currency restrictions. 

Some of our Money Managers feel that 
Gold is a Stone Age Relic, but somehow 
99.4% of the people of the World want it 
themselves. It still has Universal Demand 
and Acceptance. 

However, the Real Danger lies in the fact 
that once all of our Gold Reserves (cash be- 
tween nations) becomes the property of 
others physically we, as a Nation, lose the 
Financial Initiative to control our own 
Destiny. In essence, we become International 
Beggars always dependent upon the Good or 
Tl Will of Hot Money which stays here in 
U.S.A. because of ever increasing High Inter- 
est Rates, and nothing else. We are akin to 
the Sorcerer’s Apprentice having stirred up 
Forces beyond our Control by Over-spending 
and too many Deficits requiring Increases in 
the Supply of “Credit” money Internally. 

Because we used the Tremendous Gold Re- 
serves we had acquired in War IT to expand 
into the Trade of the World, often with In- 
flatlonary help, we were able to buy up a 
great number of foreign companies as sub- 
sidiaries of those here. This has gone on not 
without some good to the Host Countries, but 
the Sizable Holdings are now endangering 
their own independent existence as Nations. 
They are becoming seriously Frightened at 
our lack of Financial responsibility as histor- 
ically they might. 

Now the tool, by which some of the enemies 
of U.S.A. intend to isolate U.S. from the 
World, is to deny us the Power to Trade at 
will by Absolute Control of the Gold Sup- 
plies. If they can isolate us from South 
Africa’s 75% of the World’s new Gold an- 
nually by any means and take our own sup- 
ply from us—they, not us, are Masters of the 
Trade in the World including our own. 

Our Own Personal Investment Policies re- 
quire that we face facts as they are, not as 
we wish them to be. It is time for clear and 
cautious thinking during the Terrible Period 
which History is handing us. 


Hite-Burkhardt Scandal 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, news- 
paper reports recently disclosed that two 
high salaried employees of the State De- 
partment had been assigned to no duties 
whatsoever for the past 16 months. Not 
only had they not been assigned duties 
for their pay, but they were also installed 
in filthy, rat-infested offices in a build- 
ing which long ago was designated to 
be torn down. In fact, they were the last 
two remaining employees working in the 
building. 

Remarkable as these facts may appear, 
they are not surprising when one dis- 
covers that the two employees were asso- 
ciates of Mr. Otto Otepka, who has been 
the subject of a vindictive campaign 
against him by the Secretary of State be- 
cause of his cooperation with the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. The two 
men in question, Harry M. Hite and Ed- 
win A. Burkhardt, both security special- 
ists, also testified in support of Mr. 
Otepka before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

These conditions were recently com- 
mented upon in a fine summary editorial 
by the State newspaper in Columbia, S.C. 
The interest in this case, as shown in this 
editorial, shows that my State, and all 
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sections of the country are becoming 
aroused by the security scandal which 
exists in the State Department. 

The State editorial states: 


The whole Hite-Burkhardt-Otepka mess is 
going to plague the Johnson Administration 
this year. 


I, for one, do not intend to let the 
Johnson administration get away with 
this case unscathed. I wish to commend 
the State newspaper for its alertness and 
interest on behalf of the Nation’s internal 
security, and I highly recommend this 
editorial to all my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial “Living In State” 
be inserted in the Extensions of Remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIVING IN STATE 


Adjoining the new $48 million State De- 
partment building is an older structure 
known as Annex No. 1. It has been con- 
demned and is scheduled to be demolished. 

For the past 16 months, two State Depart- 
ment officers—friends of former chief se- 
curity evaluator Otto F. Otepka—have been 
required to work in rat-infested Annex No. 
1, alone. 

Today, thanks to Senator John J. Wil- 
liams and Rep. H. R. Gross, both men have 
been reinstated, offered new assignments, 
and transferred to livable offices. 

Harry M. Hite and Edwin A. Burkhardt 
testified in Otto Otepka’s behalf before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
Shortly thereafter, their jobs were abolished 
and the two men were transferred to Annex 
No. 1. 

“T invite the entire Senate and the Wash- 
ington press to visit this junk filled, de- 
serted building,” Senator Williams told the 
Senate. “After a long search, I found these 
two men hidden in a corner office. They have 
had no work assignments since October, 
1966, and their repeated requests for work 
have been ignored.” 

Rep. Gross said: “No one who has not seen 
the utterly appalling conditions which sur- 
rounded Hite and Burkhardt could possibly 
believe that they were ordered by officials of 
the United States government. There are 
absolutely no excuses for this unspeakable 
disgrace.” 

A report issued by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittce states: 

“These men (have been placed) in quar- 
ters which cannot even be compared to a 
hovel ... Windows do not have locks. 
Cardboard covers panes of glass to keep out 
the cold. Restroom conditions are filthy. 

“With all this, these two career civil serv- 
ice employes remain the last two individuals 
on their floor of a building which is sched- 
uled to be demolished within a very short 
time. Will this be the way to get rid of 
them—by razing the building with these 
two men still inside? 

Less than 48 hours after that report ap- 
peared, Hite and Burkhardt were offered new 
assignments, and Rep. Gross announced that 
“heads are going to roll over this.” 

Indeed, a chorus of indignation has only 
just begun to swell in Congress. And, sooner 
or later, someone is bound to ask: “What 
sort of a State Department have we got? 
Since when are government employees to 
be penalized for testifying before Congres- 
sional committees?” 

Already, requests have been made directly 
to President Johnson to reinstate Otto Otep- 
ka himself, over Dean Rusk’s head. Dean 
Rusk has said that Otepka could never be 
reinstated “as long as I am Secretary of 
State.” Some members of Congress have 
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countered by saying, “All right; but how 
long are you going to remain Secretary of 
State?” 

The whole Hite-Burkhardt-Otepka mess is 
going to plague the Johnson administration 
this year. For, as Rep. Gross has said, “Some 
of us in Congress are not going to let this 
matter rest.” 


The Endangered Species Act 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries has reported H.R. 11618, the En- 
dangered Species Act, and it will come 
before us in the near future. 

Recently I received a report from Mrs. 
H. P. Bingham, Jr., of Hobe Sound, Fla., 
entitled “Alligators Are Important to 
Florida—Help Save Them.” Mrs. Bing- 
ham wrote this from articles and clip- 
pings which she had saved for years, 
and she read it to a meeting of the Jupi- 
ter Island Garden Club as part of a 
conservation report. 

This report on the Florida alligators 
is one of the best arguments I have 
seen in support of H.R. 11618. I in- 
clude it herewith as part of my remarks: 


ALLIGATORS ARE IMPORTANT TO FLORIDA 
HELP Save THEM 


The early Spanish explorers in Florida 
sent home lurid descriptions of the Terrible 
Lizards” they found there. In those days 
alligators in almost unbelievable numbers 
existed as far north as the Carolinas and 
west to the Rio Grande. An explorer in the 
1700’s reported that the huge reptiles, some 
of them 20 feet long, were so thick in 
Florida’s St. John River he could have 
crossed the broad stream walking on their 
backs. He complained their bellowing and 
grunting kept him awake at night. 

Alligators are of the lizard family, and 
are also found today in the swamps of 
Georgia and the bayous of Louisiana and— 
the strangest riddle of all to the biologists— 
along the banks of the Yangtze River in 
China. The small so-called alligators sold 
as pets are the Caymans, imported from 
South America and the West Indies. 

For a time it seemed that the alligator, 
beaten back by civilization and hunted for 
his hide, might follow the passenger pigeon 
into oblivion. So great was the demand for 
alligator skins that a quarter of a million 
beasts were killed every year. In the late 
1940's, however, Florida lawmakers placed 
restrictions on the slaughter. They also made 
it unlawful to sell baby 'gators for pets. 

In the wilds the perils of ‘gator life begin 
before birth. A mother alligator builds a nest 
two or three feet high of rotting vegetation. 
There in the late spring she deposits 30 to 
50 eggs; warmth from the sun and the de- 
caying vegetable matter incubates the eggs 
for many weeks. Mother does not just snooze 
during this period. She guards her nest from 
raccoons and other egg fancying animals. 
When the eggs hatch the ’gators make strange 
grunting noises. Their mother tears off the 
top of the nest and allows them to escape. 
The offspring have a hard time for a year, 
as they must dodge and hide. They are prey 
to herons, otters, snakes, raccoons and others. 
Large alligators swallow them too. Their 
father has no interest in them except for 
food. Young alligators left to forage for them- 
selves live on insects, mice, frogs and fish. 

At the age of five gators are mature and 
approaching a length of six feet; from this 
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time on he can be a dangerous beast. They 
become brazen in their approach and to 
tease them is to invite disaster. "Gators are 
not the slow-moving, sluggish creatures they 
appear to be, but can strike with lightning 
speed. An angry gator hisses and goes for his 
enemy with a short fast lunge, its mouth 
wide open. Gators find pigs and dogs a very 
satisfactory food and there are reports that 
women and children have been attacked. A 
third of an alligator’s weight is in his mas- 
sive, muscular tail. With one swing of this 
appendage a large gator can upset a boat, 
knock a man down or break a leg. In swim- 
ming the alligator propels itself with his tail, 
and few animals can match its speed under 
water. 

Although we do not wish to have grown 
alligators as pets, they are most important to 
our Florida wildlife. They eat dead creatures; 
rattlesnakes, garfish, insects, and most im- 
portant, make water holes during the dry 
season and in times of drought, whereby all 
other animals can survive. Gators are essen- 
tial to the Everglades. Their pools also harbor 
little fish called gambusia, which swim out 
when the summer rains flood the Glades to 
eat mosquito larvae, ‘Gators are not only 
essential to the birds, wild animals, and fish 
of the Everglades, many ranchers have been 
persuaded to restock dried-up land with 
alligators. The result—water for cattle and 
greener pastures. 

Poaching is still a serious problem in Flor- 
ida. It is estimated that there are one thou- 
sand poachers in southern Florida alone. It 
is also reported that over one thousand alli- 
gators were killed in the Everglades National 
Park last year. Not even the sanctuary of a 
national park is able to stop the ever-dollar- 
hungry poacher, The main demand is for 
ladies’ shoes and purses, Skins sell for as 
high as $6.50 a foot. Trade in the Miami mar- 
ket alone is estimated at a million dollars a 
year. The public should be educated to the 
seriousness of this slaughter, and refuse to 
buy any products made from alligators. Also 
it is most important that we write congress- 
men from our home states—requesting that 
they act favorably on Bill H.R. 11618 intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives on 
July 20, 1967 by Mr. Lennon, which includes 
the prevention of interstate shipment of rep- 
tiles, amphibians and other wildlife contrary 
to state law. This Bill would impose a large 
fine or imprisonment on offenders. 

Also, it might be advisable to write the 
Presdent and Secretary Udall. 


Caveat Lector? 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent column, David S. Broder, the dis- 
tinguished political reporter for the 
Washington Post, took a thoughtful look 
at the role of newsmen in political cam- 
paigns, I ask unanimous consent that his 
column be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORTERS CLOSEST TO ROMNEY WERE AMONG 
Most SURPRISED 
(By David S. Broder) 

The news stories describing George Rom- 
ney’s withdrawal from the Republican presi- 
dential race as a stunning surprise were ac- 
curate, as far as they went, but they told 
only half of it. The reporters who had cov- 
ered Romney—myself included—thought it 
was quite literally the last thing in the world 
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he would do, Even those of us who had 
been “Romney-watching” since his first cam- 
paign for Governor of Michigan in 1962 be- 
lieved he would carry his pursuit of the 
presidency to the bitter end—and then per- 
haps have to be dragged protesting from the 
arena, 

That epic misjudgment is worth pondering 
for it is distinctly relevant to a larger process 
and problem. As Martin Nolan of The Re- 
porter magazine has pointed out, the press 
has tried and sometimes succeeded in pre- 
empting the right to decide who has or does 
not have the credentials to be considered for 
the Presidency. In the light of experience, it 
is fair to question how good the press’s judg- 
ment is, 

Romney's decision was made quite calmly 
and dispassionately. Those involved say he 
simply examined the evidence of the impend- 
ing failure of the most important enterprise 
of his life and decided without histrionics to 
step aside and give his party the opportunity 
to find another leader, 

Not only was the decision stunning in its 
cool reasonableness but so was Romney's 
manner of announcing it. Indeed, his entire 
behavior during what must have been, for a 
proud man, a traumatic 72 hours was exem- 
plary. Several of his intimates were anxious 
to shift the blame for the failure to others, 
but there was no bitterness or recrimination 
or evasion of responsibility in Romney’s own 
words, Just a breathtakingly practical deci- 
sion to face the facts and do what they re- 
quired. 

What was there in the portrait of Romney 
that emerged from six years of intensive press 
coverage that prepared the public for this 
kind of performance? Damned little. This 
Romney was certainly not “brainwashed,” 
Le, incapable of distinguishing appearance 
from reality or of reasoning from evidence 
to a conclusion. Those who thought that one 
word epitomized the man missed the mark 
by a mile, 

So, too, did those of us who saw him as a 
revivalist whose messianic streak would keep 
him running for President long after the 
quest had been proved futile. 

Even those of us who knew there was an- 
other dimension to Romney—that he had 
performed in Michigan, as William Shannon 
wrote, not as a mystic but as a “shrewd, hard- 
headed, reasonably pragmatic politician“ 
did not believe that in the crunch his prag- 
matism would override his missionary zeal. 
But we were wrong. 

This is not intended as an apology to 
Romney. His language too frequently ob- 
scured his real meaning, and he contributed 
to his own defeat. No one can reasonably 
argue that failure in pre-convention tests 
augurs well for success as a President. 

But on a crucial matter the press also 
failed. Everyone knows that no President can 
avoid error. But if we have learned anything 
from the expensive lessons of the Bay of Pigs 
and Vietnam, it is that crucial measure of a 
President is whether he can admit error and 
change course. From the flood of words writ- 
ten about George Romney, voters ought to 
have discovered that he was a man, who 
would not let his pride dictate to his pru- 
dence. I do not think they learned that. 

Nor is this an isolated case. I know of few 
reporters involved in covering the 1964 cam- 
paign who would claim now that they painted 
an accurate portrait of Barry Goldwater and 
Lyndon Johnson. 

The temptation is to say that reporters 
should content themselves to set down the 
candidates’ words and make no effort to ap- 
praise the men who utter them. But that is 
no answer, The words can be—and often 
are—artificial, The reality is inside the men 
who seek the office; the press abandons its 
responsibility if it abandons its effort to probe 
those men and measure their likely capacity 
to perform under the pressures of the 
presidency. 
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But if the press is to continue in this 
effort, all of us in it ought to be aware of 
our own limitations and be skeptical of our 
own judgments. Understanding another 
human being is about as fearsome a task as 
one can set for himself. The men who seek 
the presidency are rarely simple, ordinary 
souls, of the kind every reporter grew up with 
or knows from his neighborhood poker game. 

Is there any reason—to be specific—to 
think that Richard Nixon or Lyndon Johnson 
are easier cases to diagnose than George 
Romney? What is there in the background of 
Nelson Rockefeller that would make any 
newsman supremely confident that he could 
predict how Rockefeller would function in 
the White House? 

Men will continue to run for President and 
reporters will go right on covering their cam- 
paigns, Caveat lector. Let the reader beware. 


Riot Report Reflects Panel Makeup 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the investigation, 
findings, and recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. Little or none of it has been com- 
plimentary. There just was not anything 
to compliment. It was particularly ab- 
surd to suggest that all of the destruction, 
burning, looting, maiming, and killing 
was the fault of America’s white people 
and the police. But, as I have said before, 
this is the kind of report and recom- 
mendations that was to be expected of 
this Commission once the President an- 
nounced their identity. 

Of all that has been said, David Law- 
rence, in his column of yesterday, sums 
up what was to be expected from them, 
and why. The column follows: 

RIOT REPORT REFLECTS PANEL MAKEUP 
(By David Lawrence) 

Although the report of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorder contains 
200,000 words, not a single sentence in it 
recommends the arrest and imprisonment 
of the persons who have incited violence and 
the riots of 1967. 

This is not surprising. For out of the 11- 
member commission, six hold elected office, 
one is running for the U.S. Senate this year, 
one is the leader of a big labor union, and 
one is the executive director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, who calls the report “excellent.” 

Politicians and others who are responsive 
to the Negro vote in big cities are so involved 
in the racial controversies of today that they 
are not likely to take impartial positions on 
the subject of law enforcement. This could 
be expected only from a panel consisting 
solely of judges or former members of the 
judiciary. 

While the commission said that it found 
no evidence that “all or any of the disorders, 
or the incidents that led to them, were 
planned or directed by any organization 
or group, international, national or local,” 
the next paragraph was seemingly contradic- 
tory and read as follows: 

“Militant organizations, local and na- 
tional, and individual agitators, who repeat- 
edly forecast and called for violence, were 
active in the spring and summer of 1967. We 
believe that they sought to encourage 
violence, and that they helped to create an 
atmosphere that contributed to the out- 
break of disorder.” 
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Then why weren’t they prosecuted? This 
question arises again and again, as details 
of the incidents and riots are portrayed in 
the commission’s report. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. is enthusiastic 
about the commission’s document. He says 
the recommendations confirm what he has 
been saying all along—namely, that the 
United States faces “chaos and disintegra- 
tion” if something isn’t done to bring the 
Negro into the mainstream of American so- 
cial and economic life. 

The commission advocates the expendi- 
ture of many billions of dollars in programs 
to improve community life and the economic 
position of the underprivileged, but it 
blames the terrorism and the encouragement 
to violence on the white people of America, 
The report says: 

“A climate that tends toward approval and 
encouragement of violence as a form of pro- 
test has been created by white terrorism di- 
rected against nonviolent protest; by the 
open defiance of law and federal authority by 
state and local officials resisting desegrega- 
tion; and by some protest groups engaging in 
civil disobedience who turn their backs on 
nonviolence, go beyond the constitutionally 
protected rights of petition of free assembly, 
and resort to violence to attempt to compel 
alteration of laws and policies with which 
they disagree. 

In the main, the report attempts to show 
why Negroes have risen up in protest in 
many cities, and declares: 

“The civil disorders of 1967 involved Ne- 
groes acting against local symbols of white 
American society, authority and property in 
Negro neighborhoods—rather than against 
white persons.” 

But then the commission goes on to say 
that “white racism is essentially responsible 
for the explosive mixture which has been ac- 
cumulating in our cities since the end of 
World War II.” It adds, “To some Negroes, 
police have come to symbolize white power, 
white racism and white repression.” 

Nobody doubts that “racism” exists in 
America. But who has been intensifying it 
and inflaming both sides in the last five 
years? This is the central fact which is avoid- 
ed entirely by the commission. It fails to note 
that speakers for militant Negro organiza- 
tions have preached violence and have 
threatened more and more riots unless Con- 
gress grants the demands of Mobocracy, 

Every public issue can be debated in an 
orderly manner. There are plenty of audi- 
torlums, convention halls and stadiums 
where people can gather and hear addresses 
and debates on controversial questions. But 
when the streets are used for provocative 
“demonstrations,” it means that many per- 
sons either join in or resent the manifesta- 
8 pes of rebellion and the disregard for public 

er. 

The commission’s report is not going to 
help produce that spirit of reconciliation and 
friendly association between the races which 
alone can, in the long run, bring peace inside 
America. 


Charleston News and Courier Editorial on 
Riot Commission Report 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
action to the report of the National Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders has been var- 
ied, but, for the most part, the Members 
of Congress and the press are question- 
ing the finding that white racism is the 
major cause and that a huge Federal 
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payoff to the people in the slums is the 
answer to this perplexnig problem. 

A succinct editorial analyzing the find- 
ings of the report, entitled “The Report 
on Riots,” appeared in the Saturday, 
March 2, 1968, issue of the News and 
Courier at Charleston, S.C. 

This editorial wisely points out that 
the country will be making a grave mis- 
take if it continues to reward the rioters 
with huge outlays of Federal funds, 
which, to date, have been channeled 
through largely ineffective Government 
programs. We are all concerned about 
our unemployed, and this challenge must 
be met if our economy is to remain stable 
and strong. However, our programs to 
aid jobseekers should be concentrated 
in areas in which the community has 
demonstrated a certain responsibility 
and not in which people have taken to 
the streets to destroy the labors of others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNACCEPTABLE FINDINGS: THE REPORT 
on Riots 


The National Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, charged with finding the cause of last 
summer’s riots and proposing ways to pre- 
vent their recurrence, has finally submitted 
a summary report. Predictably, it calls for 
vastly greater federal spending on welfare, 
education and slum housing. In fact, the 
commission recommends “unprecedented 
funding” that could run to $2 billion a 
month, 

In making this kind of recommendation, 
the commission ignores the current mood of 
Congress that reflects the prevailing attitude 
of voters. Congress has indicated that it will 
not approve massive spending proposals just 
to head off trouble in the slums. 

In the conventional wisdom of contempo- 
rary liberalism, stepped-up public spending 
is the answer to any social problem. Increas- 
ingly, however, taxpayers are finding this ap- 
proach unacceptable. 

In this case, the commission’s spending 
proposals will be seriously questioned on the 
basis of experience. The federal government 
has already spent billions on the War on 
Poverty. Despite the escalation in spending, 
the situation has worsened. Strife has in- 
creased as expenditures have risen. 

Consider Detroit. No city in America had 
& bigger anti-poverty program or more ex- 
tensive federal housing. This did not stop 
the Detroit riot. 

New York City provides another example. 
Though city, state and federal authorities 
have devoted colossal sums to social uplift 
in blighted areas, disorder is increasing and 
Black Power separatism is rampant. 

Many Americans feel that Big Govern- 
ment’s continual harping on society’s alleged 
failure to give slum dwellers a better life 
is one reason for restlessness in the cities. 
The federal government has been telling peo- 
ple that they have been badly treated by 
their own society. It is understandable, 
therefore, that bitterness has been created. 

We judge that the majority of Americans 
favor special education for youngsters and 
adults without skill. They favor equality of 
opportunity. But there is pronounced oppo- 
sition to special privilege for one class of 
citizens. They are unlikely to approve of pay- 
ing tribute to prevent disorders. 

Instant prosperity is not possible. Even if 
the federal government had an obligation to 
do so, it could not provide every disadvan- 
taged citizen” with a new car and a com- 
fortable home in the suburbs. In the last 
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analysis, each individual must make his own 
way up the ladder of life. This is the message 
that a presidential panel should convey to 
those who are disappointed and who threaten 
violence in the street. 

By stressing the need for a huge federal 
pay-off to the people in the slums, the Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders might be inciting 
to riot instead of preventing it. 


Letter From Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 1, 1968, I received a letter 
from Mr. Irving R. Glass, executive vice 
president of Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, Inc., pointing up the serious situation 
existing in the shoe industry by mount- 
ing shoe imports. 

It is clear from the facts furnished by 
Mr. Glass that the American shoe and 
leather industries cannot survive un- 
less adequate protection is afforded by 
the Congress against the excessive im- 
ports. . 

I feel that Mr. Glass’ letter will be of 
interest to every Member of the Con- 
gress, and I insert it in the RECORD: 

TaNNERS’ COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 1, 1968. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is an urgent 
communication to you on behalf of the 
leather industry in your state. 

We have just received the official January 
figures on U.S. foreign trade. In January, 
shoe imports skyrocketed 73.9% in quantity 
and 82.3% in value. These figures mean that 
the survival of the U.S. leather and shoe in- 
dusrty is an immediate issue. We are no 
longer dealing with fears and foreboding 
about the future. 

Your constituents ask you to weigh these 
facts: 

In 1967 shoe imports climbed to 129 million 
pairs. This was an increase of 34% in one 
year and the total amounted to 22.9% of 
domestic output. 

The January 1968 imports represent 35% of 
domestic output. There has been no slow- 
down, halt or leveling of shoe imports. The 
shocking rate of growth now evident will 
force hundreds of shoe and leather factories 
in the U.S. to close. 

The basic reasons for the catastrophic 
growth of shoe imports in less than a decade 
are clear-cut. Ours is a high-labor intensity 
industry. A mandated wage structure in the 
U.S. gives enormous advantage to foreign 
manufacturers where wage costs are any- 
where from a third to a tenth the level of 
the U.S, Furthermore, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments Have been a farce. We have never been 
given reciprocity by foreign countries where 
border taxes, export subsidies, and outright 
embargoes against U.S. goods are a common- 
place. The Administration has acknowledged 
this publicly after all the sweetness and light 
disclaimers by Ambassador Roth and his as- 
sociates. 

Can we afford to see industry and job op- 
portunity destroyed on a colossal scale? Not 
all of us can work in electronic or computer 
plants. Last summer's urban events demon- 
strated we need the job opportunities af- 
forded by tanneries and shoe factories. The 
alternative is to put millions of people on a 
poverty program. 

Your constituents believe there is only one 
rational answer—The principle of Orderly 
Marketing import quotas. They hope you 
agree and ask for your support before they 
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are destroyed. If the import quota principle 
is right for beef, petroleum and dairy prod- 
ucts, is it not right for leather and shoes. 

The leather industry of your state is ready 
to meet with you at any time, in Washington 
or at home. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvine R. GLASS, 
Executive Vice President. 


A Broadcaster Makes the Case for 
Printed Media 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on postal rates last fall the point 
was made that we have less need today 
than in former times for the news and 
information contained in printed media. 
The reason for this, we were told, is that 
radio and television now do the same 
job, only faster. 

I, for one, would not want to live in 
a country that had no newspapers or 
magazines, a country that depended 
wholly on the abbreviated paragraphs 
that comprise most of the news report- 
ing on radio and television. NBC’s Ellie 
Abel, a former newspaperman, com- 
mented recently, “I’m getting paid more 
now for writing less.” And that is the 
nature of the medium. But to limit our 
world of information to broadcast media 
would be a tragedy. 

Recently Alex Dreier, one of the best 
of this country’s fraternity of radio news 
reporters, took note of the passing of a 
publication known as the Insider's News- 
letter. His tribute to that publication, 
and to printed media generally, was so 
interesting, and so persuasive, that I 
would like to share it with my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I will 

insert the text of Mr. Dreier’s remarks of 
January 11, 1968, carried locally on radio 
station WMAL, at this point in the 
8 American publication is biting 
the dust. Well .. as a matter of fact 
it already is gone. And it was an interesting 
and valuable little publication about which 
many of you may never have heard, It was 
called the “Insiders Newsletter“, a mini- 
tabloid, and it was published by the people 
who put out Look Magazine . the Cowles 
publications. 
. Interestingly enough ... the Insider’s 
Newsletter was not a professional or financial 
failure. It was making a profit. But the 
financial experts looked at it long and hard 
and came to a tough determination: Based 
on projected costs . . the Insider's News- 
letter would begin to lose money in the future 
if it was kept at its same modest size and 
at its same high quality. So out it went. 

The Newsletter was indeed a publication 
for so-called insiders . . . opinion-makers 
and the like. It went to newsmen... to 
commentators ... to V.I.P.’s in many a 
business and industry. It often had minor 
and occasionally major news beats and cap- 
sulized backgrounders on information that 
for one reason or another you might not read 
anywhere else. 

It had projections of things to come... 
what to expect ...and explanations... 
again from the so-called insiders point of 
view. . . on what really happened on a 
particular occasion as opposed to the official 
version. If the president was bluffing on a 
particular matter or sending up a trial bal- 
loon , . . you might well read it in the In- 
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siders Newsletter first. But now it’s gone. And 
it may seem a bit strange to some radio and 
television listeners to hear us say that we 
hate to see it go. But then . . we hate to 
see any source of information go by the 
boards. 

We subscribe to dozens of publications 
. . . including newspapers and magazine and 
specialized journals. And we are even grateful 
for the free copies of the various hate maga- 
zines . .. which we would not pay for and 
which we would not hate to see go. . . be- 
cause even they tell us what the kooks are 
up to...and what the latest imbecility 
is that they are trying to push off on the 
American public, 

We will never get around to reading all 
the material we have assembled. But we're 
glad we have it. And we shudder every time 
& big city newspaper folds or a magazine 
goes under. And we submit that any radio 
or television newsman who thinks such oc- 
casions warrant applause are off their rock- 
ers. and rank amateurs. Original report- 
ing and original thinking are becoming 
rarities these days. There is considerable bor- 
rowing of material and referrals on news 
sources. Covering and interpreting the world’s 
progress or lack of it has become a highly 
complicated and responsible task. And 
wherever newsmen gather they bemoan the 
fact that they aren’t keeping informed 
enough, Too much going on. Not enough 
time to read as much as you should. And if 
we are in that boat... where does that 
leave the average non-newsman who has to 
spend his 8 hours a day before a lathe or 
a desk? 

We get paid to read all the news wires 
„„ newspapers. . magazines .. books 
and tap all the live sources we can reach in 
person or by telephone. We have the benefit 
of backgrounders from government officials 
and the exchange of information between 
newsmen, And still we can’t learn enough or 
disseminate enough to satisfy ourselves. What 
this nation needs is more publications of 
every kind. . . more sources of information 
« +» not less. For history is moving so fast 
that we can hardly get it recorded properly. 
And every time another publication folds 
«+. it is everyone’s loss 


The Case of Lt. Comdr. Marcus Arnheiter 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr, RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been concerned about 
the summary method that the Depart- 
ment of the Navy used to relieve Lt. 
Comdr. Marcus Arnheiter of command 
of his ship, the U.S.S. Vance. In my in- 
vestigation, I have not speculated on the 
Navy’s motives behind its denial of due 
process for this conscientious officer. 

Perhaps, however, there is more to the 
case than meets the eye. In the follow- 
ing letter, Lt. William W. Mellette sug- 
gests that “somebody, somewhere, was 
gunning for Arnheiter and things should 
not be that way.” Do all outspoken naval 
officers expressing unpopular views meet 
the same fate as Lieutenant Commander 
Arnheiter? 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con. 
sent, I insert Lieutenant Mellette’s letter 
into the RECORD: 

WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., 
January 22, 1968. 
Mr. James J. KILPATRICK, 
Alexandria, Va. 

DEAR MR. KILPATRICK: Today I read with 

interest your column about Lieutenant 
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Commander Arnheiter. Afterwards I called 
your home and spoke briefly with your 
wife—which is how I found your address. 

I have a bit of sketchy information that 
would need some digging if it is of interest. 
You may already be aware of it anyhow; 
if not it could shed some interesting light 
on this case. 

As & Navy lieutenant, I was one of Ad- 
miral Burke's speechwriters in late 1961 and 
early 1962. He left as CNO but I continued 
to write some articles and speeches for him. 
At this time I casually met Marc Arnheiter. 

During this time he came into much dis- 
favor with the “In” group of Navy people 
around the Pentagon, where we worked, be- 
cause of his ideas regarding anti-submarine 
warfare. I believe his idea had something to 
do with small radio-controlled motor 
launches which would carry torpedoes, It 
makes little difference what the idea was 
except that at the time it seemed to be a 
reasonable thing, not a wild or silly idea. 

In his department, where believe it or not 
someone had a desk shaped like the bow 
of a destroyer and above that a sign What 
Have You Done For Destroyers Today? He 
was informed not to pursue the idea. He did 
anyway, through an article in a small but 
influential magazine—and darn it, I can’t re- 
member the name of it. 

It was about this time that I met him and 
listened to him talk for several hours in 
our office (ours meaning my own, not his). 
He impressed me as a man of brilliance and 
a person with some eccentricities (is that a 
word?), and he did NOT impress me as a 
liar or a braggart. He is, I think, a genuine 
patriot who believes what he says and who 
tells the truth. 

He said his article had caused certain 
high-ranking naval officers of the “carrier 
group” to be aggravated, for he had accused 
the Navy of de-emphasizing the unglamor- 
ous anti-submarine warfare aspects of de- 
fense. He had in fact accused the Navy of 
maintaining an “inadequate” posture in this 
regard. 

He went on to say—to my amazement at 
that time; I’ve learned since that such is 
possible—that Admiral Burke had called 
him in and said that while he (Burke) 
agreed with him (Arnheiter), that spittin’ 
in the wind was not exactly the right thing 
to do and that Arnheiter would have to be 
chewed. Several other admirals then came 
in and assisted in the chewing, by Burke as 
well as the others. 

Drew Pearson somehow picked up this 
thing at some time between November 1961 
and May 1962 and wrote a column about it, 
which caused a mild buzzing around our 
corridors. I did not see Mare for a good 
while after that, but a mutual friend said 
that the poor guy had been “swamped” 
with work to do, so much that he would 
have no time to write any more articles. 

I am most interested in seeing justice 
done and even more interested in finding 
out some truths behind the Navy cliques. If 
this is interesting to you perhaps Ltcdr. Arn- 
heiter could elaborate. 

At the time I too tried to press an idea 
forth—ti.e., for the Navy to stop having air 
shows on the carriers. Each show expended 
$45,000 worth of ordnance, and the conven- 
tional types used in the shows was at that 
time in critical short supply should a Viet- 
mam arise. My carrier had in one year held 
about 10 such shows, once for just one man: 
an Under Secretary of the Navy. I had lists 
of each type of weapon used, taken from 
the air show program. I had costs of each, 
totals, and an asterisk beside each one in 
critical short supply. I had also noted the 
Bullpup being used at a cost of $11,000 
and being fired beyond the horizon where 
the spectators could not see. 

My idea got stopped exactly like Arn- 
heiter’s had been: The boss said shut up 
and go to lunch, However, I stopped there 
and he did not. I think he is the better man 
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for it, and now that he is frustrated by 
this giant bag of feathers that even presi- 
dents find it difficult to push in desired 
directions, I hope that somebody gets stung. 

The main point behind all my rambling is 
this: Arnheiter didn’t just get relieved of 
command for 99 days of anything. Somebody 
somewhere was gunning for him, and things 
shouldn’t be that way. 

Check, by the way, and see if he got passed 
over once for lieutenant commander; he 
may have. I think he should have made it in 
June, 1962—not sure. 

If this is no news to you, I apologize for 
taking your time. If it is, go to it! On whose 
authority did Cdr. Milligan relieve Marc of 
command “summarily”? 

Boy, would I like to write a book about 
this! 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM W. MELLETTE, 
Ex- lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 


Henry B. “Pat” Zachry Honored 
at Laredo, Tex. 


HON. ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, for 71 con- 
secutive years the city of Laredo, Tex., 
has held a Washington’s Birthday cele- 
bration in honor of our first President. 
Of the many events which are held in 
connection with the celebration, one hon- 
ors a citizen of south Texas and desig- 
nates that person as Mr. South Texas. 
The person selected to receive this honor 
is one who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the progress of the entire 
area. The recipients of this award have 
come from the fields of education, busi- 
ness, politics, and civic affairs. Among 
those who have been so honored is a 
former distinguished Member of this 
body, the Honorable Joe M. Kilgore. 

At this year’s celebration the award 
went to one of south Texas’ most distin- 
guished sons, the Honorable Henry B. 
“Pat” Zachry, of San Antonio, who was 
cited for his contribution in various fields 
of endeavor. The presentation of the 
award was made at the President’s lunch- 
eon on February 24, by an outstanding 
citizen of Laredo, the Honorable Max A. 
Mandel, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Laredo National Bank. 

The remarks made by Mr. Mandel very 
eloquently and factually describe the 
tremendous contributions made by Mr. 
Zachry and I insert them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that all may be- 
come aware of and take pride in the 
achievements of this great American: 

Mr. President, Honored Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen; Once again we meet here to take 
part in what has become a tradition of our 
great Washington's Birthday Celebration. We 
are here to honor an outstanding citizen. I 
am happy to speak, not only for myself and 
for the Association, but also for every single 
citizen of Laredo and South Texas, each of 
whom I feel I represent today. 

We might dwell for a minute on the sig- 
nificance of this act of recognition. Today, 
as we survey the highly advanced stage of 
human civilization—when our scientists are 
daily unlocking the secrets of nature, we 
tend to think in terms of humanity's total 
progress. Mankind has indeed traveled a long 
way from its beginning. But actually, in rec- 
ognizing that man has progressed, is it not 
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true that the magnitude of humanity’s collec- 
tive achievements is but the sum total of the 
specific achievements of innumerable indi- 
viduals? In Science, Medicine, Engineering, 
Business Technology and every other field— 
where we are today is but the reflection of 
the work and accomplishments of individ- 
uals—of the Curies, the Pasteurs, the Henry 
Fords, and of the many, many others who 
were not content with standing still but who 
had the dreams, the vision, and the courage 
to do—to accomplish and to succeed—each 
in his or her own field of endeavor. So man- 
kind has always had achievers—something 
we all are, in varying degrees. But that all 
wise Creator did more than provide the hu- 
man race with the potential for achievement. 
Besides the appetite for success, there is also 
implanted in the human character another 
pleasurable drive and instinct: the urge to 
recognize and to honor those who deserve to 
be honored. From the crude monuments of 
prehistory days to the present—we see the 
manifestation of this human desire—the 
laurel wreaths of Greek Olympic winners, the 
ornate trappings of Roman victors, the em- 
blems of Arthurian Knighthood, the robes of 
honorary Doctors, and the medals of military 
heroes. Nothing is more natural or more hu- 
man than for us to laud and honor those 
who, judged by their peers, have earned rec- 
ognition. In our own beloved area of South 
Texas, and in our own way, we of Laredo 
follow that great tradition, Today we extend 
our recognition and affection to a friend and 
neighbor, to our respected Honor Guest, 
Henry Bartell Zachry, to whom we today 
confer the title of Mr. South Texas. 

The committee had no trouble in deciding 
on Pat Zachry for this year’s honoree. Every- 
body who took part in the discussions had 
so Many reasons for naming him—everyone 
was enthusiastic and the decision was of 
course, unanimous. In fact, the only trou- 
ble was—and here I am speaking “out of 
school”—in persuading Pat to accept the 
honor! His success is only exceeded by his 
modesty. Because I am not a native of this 
my adopted city, I felt it advisable to sup- 
plement what I have learned about Pat from 
our friendship and business associations, with 
conversations with some of his many long 
time friends who had had the privilege of 
knowing him in his early days when he 
lived here in Laredo, I am glad now that I 
had those conversations. 

There are so many nice things that can 
be said of Pat that I have to ration myself. 
First, we honor Pat as a highly successful 
businessman and professional. Today, when 
a misguided but vociferous minority of our 
youth depreciate and vilify our economic 
system, Pat stands as a shining example of 
the kind of men who built this country and 
who are responsible for our envied economic 
affluence. Today, when we see so many take 
the easy way of dependence on governmental 
handouts, we have before us the epitome of 
American Entrepreneurship in our Free En- 
terprise System. Pat’s success story did not 
start with Horatio Alger sentimentality. No, 
he was not born in a log cabin and he did 
not start as the janitor in his business. His 
business career started in a manner that is 
representative of the way the average man 
of today starts out in life. His starting capital 
was a basic education—an Engineering De- 
gree from A & M. But to that he personally 
added the resourcefulness, the courage and 
the hard work that constitute the “other 
ingredients” in his success story. 

Like many of us Pat first took a salaried job 
when he finished school. However, he soon 
traded the security of a pay check for the 
thrill and challenge of being his own boss. In 
a very modest way he started a small con- 
struction operation that consisted mostly of 
building small residences and doing remodel- 
ing jobs. Skill, tenacity and hard work soon 
had his company bidding and doing big 
highway jobs for the Highway Department. 
All during the depression, when others of 
lesser drive gave up and accepted employ- 
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ment, Pat kept his small company going, 
sometimes accepting small jobs that were not 
profitable just so that he could keep his men 
at work. By the time World War II started, 
Pat had established an enviable reputation 
among Texas contractors, and the War De- 
partment called on him for a major effort in 
the drive to get our Defense establishment 
built. Pat and his team worked long hours 
and again he acquired a reputation as a 
“doer,” The War Department his 
work with various citations and awards for 
exceptional and meritorious work, In the 
meantime, Pat had started to branch out into 
other fields. He built up a group of com- 
panies in various businesses, including oil 
production, gas recycling, lumber yards, real 
estate subdivisions, farming and ranching, 
equipment and oil distributorships, and for a 
few years even the operation of a small rail- 
road here in Webb County. His main and 
overpowering interest, however, remained the 
H. B. Zachry Company, by now grown to be 
one of the largest construction companies in 
the country. An idea of the magnitude of its 
operations can be garnered from the fact that 
it is presently operating in four continents 
and counts its work volume in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Pat’s personal stature in his profession has 
long been recognized by the construction 
industry. He served both as State and as Na- 
tional President of the principal Contractor’s 
Association in the country, the Associated 
General Contractors of America, and has re- 
ceived such honors as “Engineer of the Year” 
in San Antonio. Just last week he was hon- 
ored in New York as one of the “Engineers 
of the year” in the United States. His latest, 
and one of the most dramatic achievements 
in his profession is the construction of the 
fabulous Palacio del Rio Hotel in San An- 
tonio, which he is now building across from 
San Antonio’s Hemisfair. Always as innovator 
and risk taker, he set himself and his orga- 
nization the impossible task of completing 
a 500-room hotel in nine months. Many said 
it could not be done, but of course he is doing 
it. His new and revolutionary process of 
building entire rooms away from the site has 
gained such nationwide recognition that his 
project has been featured in most of the 
engineering and construction magazines in 
the nation. I could go on regarding his busi- 
ness success as a contractor, but time is short 
and there is so much to say... Pat we 
salute you and honor you as a shining 
example of the traditional American busi- 
ness success. 

Secondly, we honor Pat Zachry as a dedi- 
cated civic worker—always devoting a large 
measure of his time and energies to the 
public good. And, in this respect there is an 
unsolved mystery. The mystery is that a 
man with as many absorbing business inter- 
ests as Pat had all his life—could have de- 
voted as much time as he has to so many 
civic activities. I could not begin to list all 
the civic work that he has taken an active 
part in, but this will give you an idea: As 
far back as the early thirties when he was 
making his mark as a young engineer and 
contractor, President Roosevelt appointed 
him as contractors’ representative to the 
Code Authority for General Contractors. He 
has served many years as an active Director 
of such organizations as the Southwest Re- 
search Institute, the Texas Research League, 
the Texas Good Roads Association, the San 
Antonio Research and Planning Council, the 
San Antonio Livestock Association and many 
others. As a banker I am particularly proud 
of the fact that Pat has been on the Board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas for 
a total of nine years—a clear indication of 
the high opinion in which my fellow bankers 
have held him and of the value placed on his 
advice and counsel in matters of money and 
economics. A very recent example of his ded- 
ication to the good of his community was his 
acceptance of the man-killing job of Chair- 
man of the Board of San Antonio’s most am- 
bitious civic project—Hemisfair. He will 
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probably deny it, but there are many who 
feel that having Pat at the helm of this 
mammoth project assured its success. I for 
one believe that. 

Not surprisingly, Pat's life is marked with 
innumerable instances of devoted and bril- 
liant service in the field of Education, The 
idealistic young bachelor-engineer who 80 
many of you here remember as the serious 
Sunday School teacher in the local Methodist 
Church in the Nineteen Twenties has con- 
tinued his concern for education throughout 
his life. Again, just a few instances: He was 
@ member of the Board of Trustees and 
sparkplug of the Alamo Heights Independent 
School District for nine years. He was ap- 
pointed by the then governor in 1950 to the 
Board of Directors and was acting Vice- 
Chairman of the Texas State Board for Spe- 
cial Schools and Hospitals in 1950-1952. As 
a devoted alumnus of his Alma Mater, A & M 
College, he served in innumerable ways to 
further the effectiveness of that institution. 
His worth was recognized when he became 
a member (for 8 years) of the Board of Direc- 
tors of that institution and as President of 
the Board for two years. When Governor Con- 
nally was faced with the necessary task of 
reorganizing the structure of Education be- 
yond the High School in Texas, he turned to 
the man he felt was most eminently qualified 
to head a Committee of leading educators 
and business men in the difficult task of 
charting this State’s future goals in the field 
of higher education. The man he picked to 
head the committee was none other than 
Pat Zachry. Those who worked with him ad- 
mit that the success of the Committee in 
developing the recommendations which were 
adopted by the Governor and the Legislature 
was due in large measure to Pat's ability, 
drive and diplomacy. I have mentioned some 
of the important assignments that come to 
mind—again, time prevents my going into 
details. Pat, we salute you as a devoted civic 
worker, an educator, and a friend of youth 
in search of education. 

I have talked about what Pat has done 
in his present home town of San Antonio, in 
Texas, and in the World. Now I want to get 
close to home. Among other reasons, we honor 
Pat today in appreciation of what he has 
done for us and our City of Laredo, Like 
many of the other civic-minded Laredoans 
here present, while Pat lived here he was an 
active force in all civic enterprises and a 
supporter of such civic necessities as our 
Chamber of Commerce. However, there are 
two of his local activities that stand out and 
that show Pat’s concern for Laredo and his 
desire to help his then adopted city. 

All of us here in Laredo are very proud 
of our Boys Club. It is particularly appro- 
priate that I should talk about Boys Club 
this year when the President of the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Celebration happens to be 
Fernando Pena, who has been its hard work- 
ing Director for so many years. Some of you 
here may not know how we came to have 
such a magnificent building as the main club 
on Montezuma Street. Pat Zachry was one 
of the Charter Members who founded the 
Boys Club organization here. It had been 
planned that the National Youth Admin- 
istration would provide the free labor to con- 
struct the building. The modest local con- 
tributions of less than $30,000 were to be used 
exclusively for materials. Construction 
started with Zachry-furnished equipment 
and trucks to haul the rock to the site—and 
then came Pearl Harbor. The NYA folded and 
there we were with materials, prices sky- 
rocketing, and no more free labor. And that 
seemed to be the end of our dream for a 
Boys Club. It was then that Pat stepped in. 
Realizing that Laredo had a serious need for 
a suitable USO building to take care of the 
thousands of airmen that would be stationed 
here at the Gunnery School, Pat made an 
amazing but typical offer to the Directors of 
the Boys Club. If, he said, the Board 
to turn the building over to the local USO 
for the benefit of the boys during the war, he 
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would build the club at his own expense, and 
without further ado or fanfare, he proceeded 
to do just that. The result is well known. We 
acquired what was then, and possibly still is, 
the largest and finest Boys Club building 
west of the Mississippi. Pat asked for no 

tion then and probably would have 
preferred that I not mention it now, but as 
Fernando reminds me, the National Office of 
the Boys Clubs of America subsequently 
awarded to Pat the Silver Keystone Award, 
Pat has remained a benefactor of our local 
club as well as those in other cities. 

One more item of local interest. In 1944, 
anticipating the need for jobs for our re- 
turning servicemen and reflecting on the de- 
sirability of helping the large number of poor 
families who live in our slum areas to live 
in decent houses, Pat worked out what was 
considered a workable plan for the elimina- 
tion of the Zacate Creek slums, by making 
over 2000 concrete homes available to low in- 
come families at low prices. In fact, at cost 
to him, without any profit. Unfortunately, 
Pat's dream of urban renewal for Laredo was 
too far ahead of the times. In spite of much 
work and substantial expenditures by his 
organization, the plan ran into legal and 
other complications and was not carried out. 
In retrospect we can feel sorry for ourselves 
that our community was not able to take 
advantage of Pat’s program and of his vision- 
ary generosity. However, it is not too late to 
say to Pat that we are all grateful for his 
efforts to help Laredo. Thanks indeed, Pat. 

I could mention many other instances of 
Pat's interest and work on behalf of Laredo, 
but I promised to mention only these two— 
so, Pat, we thank you by saluting you as a 
Benefactor and Friend of Laredo. 

I have now mentioned the three principal 
areas of accomplishment and activities for 
which Pat deserves to be honored, This is 
what he has done. Now I want to get per- 
sonal—to say a few things of what Pat is— 
his character and personality. 

It has been interesting talking to people 
about Pat—or I should say talking to his 
friends. Everybody considers himself or her- 
self his friend and is proud of it. Some may 
disagree with him on some things, but every- 
body respects and likes him. You hear the 
same things from all who know him. His 
business associates and employees, his 
friends—the people he does business with. 
The response is the same—Pat is a nice guy. 
Pat is a generous man. Pat is considerate of 
his employees, Pat is unassuming (that one 
adjective keeps coming up)—Pat’s modesty 
is legendary. Pat is fair in business dealings, 
Pat is a kind and loving father. He has raised 
a wonderful family—and on and on. 

Pat, you have no idea of the incidents 
that your friends and acquaintances remi- 
nisce about. I have heard of your assistance 
to friends in economic need. I know of boys 
helped through school—of sick employees 
carried on the payroll—of your many anony- 
mous generosities. You see, some of those 
you have helped or counseled do not consider 
it mecessary to keep quiet. You have no idea 
of the great loyalty of your employees, from 
the lowliest laborer to your highest execu- 
tives. You have no idea of the tremendous 
reservoir of friendship that you have here 
in Laredo (and I presume it is the same in 
San Antonio and elsewhere where you are 
known). You cannot imagine the respect and 
admiration that everybody who has known 
you has for you—and of the pleasure that it 
is for so many Laredoans to speak of you—to 
refer to you as their friend. You are indeed 
among friends here in Laredo. I know the 
fine family that you and Mrs. Zachry have 
raised. The character and sense of respon- 
sibility reflected by your two fine sons, Bar- 
tell and Jim, both of whom efficiently man- 
age large business organizations. I know your 
three charming and sweet daughters, Mary 
Pat, Emma Leigh and Suzanne, and of course 
all of us have been charmed by the gracious- 
ness of your wife, Marjorie. Just as you are 
proud of your fine family, so must each mem- 
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ber of your family be proud of you—as we 
all are to know you. 

Pat, it is a pleasure to again salute you. 
You are indeed a Great Guy and Laredo is 
honored by your presence here. 

Because you represent so much that is good 
and worthwhile—because you have earned 
such a grand success in the business world 
because you have been such a devoted civic 
worker—because of your benefactions to- 
ward Laredo, and principally because you 
are such a fine and friendly person—we of 
Laredo take great pride and pleasure in des- 
ignating you officially as Mr. South Texas of 
1968. 


Basic Fallacies in Current Practices 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the recent remarks of Mr, Alanson Will- 
cox, the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
exploring the concept of Government 
under law, expose some very basic 
fallacies in our current practices, if not 
our current thinking, and I would like 
to see them receive national attention. 

The remarks of Mr. Willcox follow: 


PUBLIC SERVICES UNDER A GOVERNMENT 
or Laws“ 


(By Alanson W. Willcox, General Counsel, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) 

It is a part of the American creed that we 
live under a government of laws. Most of us, I 
suppose, accept the statement as a truism 
connoting, in a general way, the orderly es- 
tablishment of the rules we must live by, and 
the orderly and even-handed enforcement of 
these rules. A government of laws is the 
antithesis of a despotism, and our Constitu- 
tion brooks no despot. 

To assure us of the rule of law, restraints 
were written into our Federal and State con- 
stitutions, shaped by the experience of our 
British forebears and by our own struggle 
for independence, Essentially, they demand- 
ed that in a contest between the state and a 
citizen, certain rules of decency and fair play 
be observed by the state. Whether it was col- 
lecting taxes or regulating business or per- 
sonal affairs, whether it was taking private 
property for public use or punishing some 
one for breaking the law, the state was re- 
quired to see to it that the substantive rules 
were reasonable and that the citizen was ac- 
corded a fair chance to contest actions 
against him, These requirements, backed by 
the charge to an independent judiciary to en- 
force them, gave us our government of laws 
as it has generally been understood, 

Most of our constitutional doctrine has 
been hammered out by our judges at suits of 
people who objected to what government 
officials were doing to them and who had 
the means to make their objections heard 
in a court of law. 

But if a government of laws still means in 
1968 no more than restraints of these kinds, 
we ought now to amend our creed to say 
that we live in part under the rule of law. 
For, conceived in so narrow a fashion, a gov- 
ernment of laws fails to touch the 
that government does for people, in contrast 
to what it does against them. It fails to 
touch public benefits, public services, or for 
that matter public employment. We need a 
broader concept if this article of our faith 
is to be meaningful in the world of today. 


*As delivered at the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Forum, HEW Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 28, 1968 
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Government, of course, has always rendered 
some public services. It has run the post 
office, built roads, paid veterans’ pensions, 
and for a hundred years it has run free public 
schools. But apart from an occasional effort 
to prevent racial discrimination, these serv- 
ices seem until lately to have aroused little 
concern for the fairness of their distribution 
or the decencies of their administration, 
Provision of governmental services was com- 
monly viewed as a matter of grace, and grace 
was considered not amenable to the rule 
of law. 

Until public services and public benefits 
multiplied and became woven into the fabric 
of our society, little thought was given to 
the need that they, as much as other public 
acts, be subject to constitutional restraints, 
And even then an obstacle stood in the way 
of judicial enforcement—an obstacle that it 
has taken the courts a generation to over- 
come. 

Most of the constitutional guarantees that 
assure us a government of laws are couched 
in the negative. They tell us many things 
that a government may not do, but unless 
one reads between the lines tell us nothing 
that government is required to do, Until re- 
cent years the courts, with occasional excep- 
tions, showed no disposition to read these 
guarantees as imposing affirmative duties on 
the government. 

One case will suffice to illustrate how a 
wholly negative reading can subvert the con- 
cept of a government of laws as applied to 
public services. Just before the turn of the 
century the United States Supreme Court 
held that a county school board could pro- 
vide a high school education for white chil- 
dren and none at all for Negroes—not sep- 
arate education for them, but none at all— 
because the Constitution did not require the 
board to provide education for any one. Since 
nobody could demand education as a right, 
Negroes could not demand it even though it 
was given to the whites. The Court added— 
and it must have been rather cold comfort to 
the Negroes—that there was no showing of a 
“desire or purpose” to discriminate. 

As a precedent, this case has long been 
dead. But the Negative thinking it reflects 
does not die so easily. I heard echoes of it 
only a few months ago, in Judge Holtoff's 
dissent in the case that invalidated the one- 
year residence requirement for public as- 
sistance. He said: 

“The legislative branch of the Government 
in providing grants has a right to select ob- 
jects for which and the persons to whom they 
shall be made. That it chooses to make grants 
to members of one group does not mean that 
it is under an obligation to make similar 
grants to members of another group, even 
though the second group may be similar to 
the first and equally worthy.” 

A few years ago I should have thought 
it likely that some Justice of the Supreme 
Court would share this view. Today I do not. 
However that Court may resolve the issue on 
the merits, I shall be surprised if any of 
its members concedes to the legislature carte 
blanche to pick and choose, without reason, 
among groups who are “similar” and “equally 
worthy.” the present Court, I am confident, 
will undertake the harder decision whether, 
in fact, sufficient reason does exist for the 
different treatment of newly arrived 
residents. 

In the fields of health, education and wel- 
fare a government of laws is really a modern 
innovation, and it is still in the formative 
process. One can find fragments that are 
older, including some notable State court 
decisions, but in these areas I would trace 
the beginning of a solidly based government 
of laws to two events that occurred about 
thirty years ago: the enactment of the So- 
cial Security Act in 1935, and the Supreme 
Court's first clear application of the equal 
protection clause to public education in 
1938—the “separate but equal” clause, as it 
then was in effect. 
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The Social Security Act wrote certain basic 

legal principles into the dispensation of pub- 
lic assistance. The Court’s decision marked 
the beginning of the end of the doctrine that 
public benefactions are beyond the reach of 
the Constitution. But no change of this mag- 
nitude is wrought in a day. Congress and 
State legislatures, and administrators at all 
levels of government, still act occasionally in 
the view that they are under no con- 
stitutional mandate to give, but give as & 
matter of grace, they may give to some and 
withhold from others, as whimsically as they 
wish. 
Even the Supreme Court has wavered from 
time to time since 1938. Until the present dec- 
ade I should not have been wholly confident 
that it would entertain, on the merits, the 
complaints of persons excluded from public 
assistance. The attitude of the lower Federal 
courts also, with only occasional dissents, has 
changed dramatically, perhaps because of 
their forced preoccupation with civil rights. 
A similar change has occurred in the State 
courts. 

Thus, insofar as the judiciary is concerned, 
our government of laws has in these thirty 
years been extended to embrace public bene- 
fits and public services as fully as it embraces 
other governmental activities. The stage is 
now set, and the years ahead can be devoted 
to the resolution of the many and difficult 
substantive issues which have heretofore lain 
dormant but are now cognizable by the 
courts. 

Legislatures, both Federal and State, have 
had a large but unsteady hand in the emer- 
gence of a government of laws and must 
have a large hand in its future maintenance. 
They have contributed much that is affirma- 
tive, as in the original Social Security Act, 
the Administrative Procedure Act, and title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act. But they have also 
often fallen short. 

The courts, now that they are playing a 
part, will correct the more extreme legis- 
lative aberrations, as witness several recent 
decisions—for example, the decision enti- 
tling “subversives” to the free benefits of 
medicare. In a larger sense, moreover, the 
courts are an instrument of education as 
well as of compulsion. Their opinions serve 
beyond the immediate cases to focus atten- 
tion on the specific requirements of due 
process, equal protection, the First Amend- 
ment, and other basic rights. 

As more cases are litigated and more of the 
issues resolved and more guiding principles 
enunciated, we may expect legislatures to 
become more alert to the rights of the dis- 
advantaged and more cautious in venting 
their displeasure upon unpopular causes. In 
our dealing with legislative bodies, we should 
be able, with the courts as our allies, to 
further this trend more effectively than in 
the past. 

Although the influence of recent develop- 
ments may not yet be visible, it is likely that 
over the years we shall see a gradual upgrad- 
ing of legislative performance as it bears on 
the rights of the individual—the poor as well 
as the rich, the dissident as well as the con- 
formist. Something of this sort happened in 
regard to the separation of church and state. 
Some years after the Court's first decisions 
on this issue, we began to see safeguards 
written into Congressional legislation that 
had been conspicuously missing from earlier 
laws. I look for a repetition of the pattern 
in the protection of other basic rights, as the 
lessons of Court decisions are absorbed by 
Congress and the public. 

If the judicial and legislative branches 
have large responsibilities for the mainte- 
mance of a government of laws, the executive 
branch has in some ways the greatest re- 
sponsibility of all. The scope of administra- 
tive power of statutory interpretation or out- 
right interpolation; the sheer volume of 
administrative actions that affect the rights 
of people; the cost and delay in seeking court 
review—these combine to give the executive 
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branch the major part in day-to-day effec- 
tuation of the basic principles of law as they 
bear on the average citizen. 

A government of laws is frequently con- 
trasted with a government of men. But a 
government of laws actually intensifies, 
rather than narrows, the responsiblity of 
those men—and women—who are adminis- 
trative officers: It demands, not that they 
be deprived of decision-making in matters of 
large importance, but that in reaching their 
decisions they weigh as objectively as they 
can all of the revelant factors and all of the 
competing interests which their decisions 
may affect. It demands that they make 
known in advance what factors and what 
interests they will take into account. It de- 
mands that they provide opportunity for all 
who might be affected to make their cases 
and to have them considered impartially. 
It demands, in short, fairness in both sub- 
stance and procedure. 

In pleading for constant attention to these 
matters, I am not suggesting that this De- 
partment is not doing, on the whole, a good 
job. I believe that it is. If I point to some 
things that trouble me, it is not to say that 
our course may not be right nevertheless. 
Policy and fiscal and administrative consid- 
erations may put a complete attainment of 
equity beyond our reach. In such cases, we 
may be constrained to balance some ele- 
ments of fairness against the attainment of 
policy objectives or the development of an 
administratively workable program. 

Discretionary grants, of which this De- 
partment makes so many, will serve as an 
illustration. Such grants present, by defini- 
tion, a basic difficulty in assuring as high 
a degree of fairness as one might wish were 
possible. 

Congress has made these grants discretion- 
ary for the very reason that no one can state 
in advance, with such objectivity that a 
court could enforce them, the criteria for 
selection of recipients. Necessarily we trust 
to ad hoc professional judgments. Despite the 
many and useful mechanisms of screening 
and review, there remains a residue of sub- 
jectivity in the process of award. 

To look at the process from the public's 
point of view—as an exercise in a govern- 
ment of laws—the applicant for a fellowship 
or a research grant has no standing to com- 
plain that a competitor was adjudged the 
better qualified. As we move up the educa- 
tional scale, indeed, from kindergarten to 
doctoral study, the right of any particular 
individual to participate at public expense 
becomes more and more attenuated, until 
at the post-graduate level it is little more 
than the right to be considered without dis- 
crimination on irrelevant grounds. 

Another kind of discretionary grant I find 
more troublesome. Demonstration grants fre- 
quently provide public services to a group of 
people who are no more needy or deserving 
than their neighbors and who have been 
selected for reasons that are hard to square 
with our concepts of equality before the 
law. Here again, necessity is the only and 
perhaps the sufficient excuse: limited funds 
may better be concentrated in a limited area; 
perhaps administrative or technical know- 
how is not far enough developed to warrant a 
Statewide effort. 

But one may recognize the need for dem- 
onstration programs and still raise certain 
questions. For one thing, if these are really 
demonstrations, ought they to go on year 
after year, serving the same limited group 
and thus becoming, in effect, service pro- 
grams for a favored few? Sooner or later, 
the demonstration has been made and the 
excuse for inequality of treatment wears 
thin. 

For another thing, the target population 
or “catchment area,” usually chosen with 
some eye to need, should not be bounded 
more rigidly than program factors make truly 
necessary. Is it right, for example, to deny 
service to a man who lives on the wrong 
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side of the street merely because his inclu- 
sion might obscure the statistical base for 
evaluation of the project? And what are we 
to say of the use of control groups, chosen 
to be as similar to the aided groups as possi- 
ble but denied benefits in order to serve as 
a base for comparison? Here, for a good pur- 
pose, is discrimination deliberately con- 
trived. Sometimes this technique may be 
essential to the advancement of knowledge; 
if it is, perhaps the end may be valuable 
enough to justify the means. 

Parts of the poverty program, you may say, 
are in these regards among the greatest of- 
fenders of all. So they are. So too will be 
the demonstration cities program. At the 
present stage of history, experiments so 
large as these can only be carried on at the 
cost of gross inequalities, and one would not 
suggest their abandonment for that reason. 
I find a certain irony, however, in the OEO's 
enabling a poor person, if he lives in the 
right city and the right part of town, to 
have the free service of a lawyer to chal- 
lenge unequal treatment under a State- 
wide public assistance program; whereas if 
he lives somewhere else he must fend for 
himself. Equality, in short, is unequally 
available. 

In the opening meeting of this Depart- 
mental forum, the Secretary spoke feelingly 
of “an extraordinary rebirth of our deepest 
national conviction—equality of opportu- 
nity.” The thrust of our present effort is to 
lessen inequality through special sery- 
ices to those who, for one reason or 
another, have been especially deprived. The 
causes of deprivation are many and varied, 
and we cannot do all things for all people 
at once. Inevitably, then, in helping some 
we may actually deepen the grievance of 
others, similarly deprived, whom the new 
services will not yet reach. We cannot hope 
to be soon rid of these anomalies, but if we 
are to defend against charges of injustice, 
either in court or in the public forum, we 
must be diligent not to create inequities 
inadvertently or to tolerate them needlessly. 

Equality of opportunity is a central theme, 
but not the only dictate, of a government 
of laws. One could give other examples of 
the difficulty of assuring fairness and objec- 
tivity in the dispensation of grants. 

There is constant need for the articulation 
of criteria with such precision as we can 
attain, and for their publication so that all 
candidates may know the rules of the game. 
Decentralization of decisionmaking accentu- 
ates the need for precision, for multiplica- 
tion of decisionmakers increase the risk of 
divergent approaches. In these aspects of 
administration the task is never ended. 

Throughout the administrative process 
there runs also the need for procedural fair- 
ness. This, too, calls at times for a balancing 
of the ideal against the practical. 

Consider, for instance, the social security 
hearing process, Should it be restructured, 
as some have urged, so that every applicant 
will be represented by an attorney? Un- 
doubtedly there are instances in which such 
a change would produce a different and more 
just result. But in my judgment, the loss 
to the system in pitting the administration 
against the claimant, as such a change in- 
evitably would do, outweighs the possible 
gain—not to mention the drain it would 
make on funds available for benefits. 

Yet I am told that a study of public as- 
sistance hearings in one State showed a 
much higher rate of success for those claim- 
ants who were represented by counsel. Here 
is food for thought, but to me the compari- 
son suggests more attention to public assist- 
ance hearings rather than a change in social 
security procedures. For other reasons as 
well, we in HEW need to take more seriously 
our statutory responsibility to assure “fair 
hearings” in the public assistance program, 
however difficult it may be to monitor the 
States’ procedures from a Federal office. 

The need for “administrative due process” 
is not confined to formal hearings, The more 
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informal our procedures, the more difficult 
due process may be to achieve. Lacking the 
structured process of an administrative hear- 
ing, it is all too easy to overlook the need for 
opportunity to present the applicant’s case, 
and the things that such opportunity, if it 
is to be meaningful, entails. Care and pa- 
tience in observing the rights of all con- 
tenders are easier to practice when we can 
blame the resulting delays on the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. But care and patience 
may earn us even greater credit in heaven 
when we practice them on our own initiative. 

There is one aspect of the assignment of 
this Department which, from the standpoint 
of protecting the rights of those we deal with, 
contains what may often seem a built-in 
contradiction. Much of our dealing is with 
State and local governments. Not infrequent- 
ly, respect for the rights of those govern- 
ments conflicts with the protection we should 
like them to accord to the rights of their 
citizens. 

The civil rights issue posed this conflict 
sharply until Congress resolved it for us in 
1964. The same conflict arises less acutely in 
many other contexts. We are constantly un- 
der pressure to make the States mind their 
p’s and q's, sometimes in areas where we 
have clear authority to act, as in "fair hear- 
ings” or the merit system, but often in areas 
where our authority is doubtful or simply 
nonexistent. When the cause is just, one is 
tempted to stretch the power of the purse 
to the limit of our legislative mandate—or 
even beyond the limit. 

There are those who will say that we have 
sinned often in this regard. They cannot 
prove their charge nor can we fully disprove 
it, for most of the issues lie in the twilight 
zone. I am glad that Congress has now sub- 
jected so many of the intergovernmental re- 
lationships to judicial review which, though 
rarely used, does exert a restraining influ- 
ence when we are urged to let a worthy end 
justify means that are questionable. In the 
long run, the relations between governments 
call as urgently for the rule of law as do the 
relations between government and citizen, 
and for much the same reasons. 

Having started this discussion with the 
role of the courts in creating a government of 
laws, I will end on the same note, because of 
a very important development of the last 
two years: the establishment of a legal serv- 
ice program for people who have been unable 
to afford such service in the past. What our 
own Welfare Administration had started in 
a test tube, the OEO, with the active and 
enthusiastic support of the American Bar 
Association, has developed into a widespread 
sa of great significance, 

Already this development has had impor- 
tant consequences in areas of our concern, If 
it can be sustained, against the inevitable 
political challenge and the budgetary con- 
straint, it has enormous potentialities for the 
future. 

I pointed out at the start that most of our 
constitutional doctrine has evolved out of 
contests by persons well enough situated eco- 
nomically to take their cases to court. This, 
of course, is one main reason for the pau- 
city of constitutional decision up until now 
in the fields of health, education and welfare. 

Beginning with the efforts of civil rights 
organizations, later reinforced as the De- 
partment of Justice was enabled to par- 
ticipate, there has developed since World 
War II a large body of judicial exposition of 
the rights of a minority race. But until two 
years ago explication of other rights of the 
poor and the disadvantaged continued to be 
painfully slow and sporadic. 

The newspapers have reported the most 
conspicuous achievements of the new legal 
service program, and these in the long run 
may be the most significant. Although the 
last. word has yet to be said by the Supreme 
Court, a year’s residence requirement in 
AFDC has been invalidated by several courts. 
The “substitute father” rule in Alabama, 
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which has disqualified many thousands of 
children for assistance, has been struck down 
by a District Court, and this decision is also 
under review. Georgia's “employable mother” 
rule has been attacked, and will almost surely 
be ameliorated. Governor Reagan’s drastic 
cut-back of medicaid has been halted until 
the legislature acts, if it does, and the rights 
of Caifornia farm labor have been given new 
support. Wholesale predawn raids on public 
assistance households were held illegal. 

Test cases are blossoming all around us, 
Our government of laws is beginning to take 
shape. 

Of even greater immediate importance, 
perhaps, is the help that this new service is 
giving to thousands and thousands of the 
poor in their less glamorous day-to-day 
affairs. Where these programs operate the 
man or woman denied public assistance, the 
man or woman dispossessed from public 
housing, is no longer powerless to assert his 
rights or hers, Many a government agency 
is being forced to rethink its policies and 
procedures. And beyond asserting their 
rights under public programs, the poor are 
being enabled to resist the loan shark, the 
unconscionable installment merchant, the 
unscrupulous landlord. 

For the first time in their lives many of the 
poor are learning that the law can be their 
protector instead of their oppressor. This is a 
lesson that must underlie all our efforts to 
bring them back into the mainstream of 
American life. 

These legal programs, where they exist at 
all, are woefully understaffed. The national 
advisory committee, representing the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and others, has recom- 
mended a large increase in their support, 
but in the present fiscal climate its plea 
seems hopeless. Shortages of personnel put 
local directors to hard choices. They have to 
choose between services, inadequate at best, 
for the myriad individual problems of their 
clients, and the devotion of the staff time 
needed to litigate the test cases whose conse- 
quences, if they are successful, will even- 
tually benefit people by the thousands. 

It takes courage to litigate test cases that 
challenge the establishment, particularly the 
governmental establishment. The political 
stakes can be high. There was threat, staved 
off for this year, of Congressional restriction 
on the right of these lawyers to sue public 
agencies, And bureaucrats, like Congress- 
men, do not always take kindly to efforts to 
force the administrative hand in the opera- 
tion of public programs. One can sympathize 
with the harried official who believes that he 
can distribute his limited resources more 
beneficently than can either the litigants or 
the courts, and who resents what seems to 
him an attempt to second-guess his profes- 
sional judgments, 

Of course, judicial review is not that, or 
at least it should not be, but the line be- 
tween program and legal judgments is rarely 
a clear one. In these days of “activist” courts, 
the charge of judicial intermeddling—heard 
so loudly after the school desegregation 
cases—will not be wholly stilled, but judges 
by and large do respect the judgments of 
other professionals and take account of them 
in shaping legal doctrine. 

It is easier for me, as a Federal officer, to 
preach tolerance of a litigious clientele be- 
cause, in our grant-in-aid programs, those 
who are sued are ordinarily State and local 
Officers. In one or two cases, indeed, we are 
resisting efforts to bring this Department 
into the litigation for the reason, among 
others, that success in that effort could 
change substantially, and in ways that we 
think undesirable, the traditional Federal- 
State relationship. Lest we be accused of 
failing to practice the tolerance of litigation 
that we preach, however, let me note in pass- 
ing that the Secretary is sued in the social 
security program more often, by many times 
over, than any State or local official that 
I know of. 
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A government of laws, as we understand 
it in the United States, gives the last word to 
the courts, short of constitutional or statu- 
tory amendment. Suddenly, thanks to the 
OEO, the courts have become deeply involved 
in our programs, I, for one, welcome this de- 
velopment unreservedly. 

Lawsults are a nuisance to the admin- 
istrator, but so may be budget or personnel 
or any other of the ingredients of operating 
a respectable and responsible program. 
Though the judges have the last word, their 
sense of self-restraint is more highly de- 
veloped than many a layman will admit. The 
administrator should not be reluctant to 
have his decisions tested in court, to defend 
them when they are right, to stand corrected 
if he has erred. 

Not all will agree with my appraisal, but 
it is really not very important whether one 
agrees or disagrees. We can no longer sanction 
in practice, what we have always decried in 
theory: one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. Now that our programs have become 
exposed to the rigors of a government of laws, 
there can be no turning back. 


Our Health Asset 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
health message delivered to Congress yes- 
terday, President Johnson underscored 
his continuing concern for the Nation’s 
shortage of health workers, and he has 
asked for additional action. 

Our needs for physicians, dentists, 
nurses—all health workers—exceed both 
our supply and our educational capacity. 
As a result, long waiting periods for med- 
ical and dental care are a common ex- 
perience of our people. The use of many 
hospital beds is lost for lack of staff, and 
hospital emergency rooms are desperate- 
ly overcrowded. 

Yet much has been achieved toward 
the reduction of the manpower shortage 
through the programs authorized by the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1963 and its amendments. 
Twelve of the new medical schools which 
have received construction assistance 
have opened their doors. Medical, dental, 
and other professional students have re- 
ceived loans and scholarships which have 
enabled them to undertake the long and 
costly training needed. The schools have 
pemn assisted in improving their curricu- 

ums. 

The Health Manpower Amendments of 
1968 would extend these construction 
grants and student aid programs for 4 
more years. Schools of medicine, dentist- 
ry, osteopathy, optometry and podiatry 
would be assured of continued support 
for the improvement of the quality of 
their training programs. At the same 
time, the amendments provide a revi- 
sion in the formula upon which improve- 
ment grants are determined to provide 
special incentives to the schools to in- 
crease their enrollments and graduates. 

Mr. Speaker, the health of our people 
is our most valuable national asset. By 
acting favorably on this legislation, we 
can help to insure that health care is 
readily available to all Americans. 
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Discover America Vacation Planning Time 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a House joint resolution to rec- 
ognize the period April 2 to 27, 1968, as 
Discover America Vacation Planning 
Time. This resolution has a dual purpose: 
to remind Americans that vacationing at 
home instead of abroad helps the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, and to call at- 
tention to the fact that we can attract 
more foreign tourists to the United 
States. 

I am very concerned, as I am sure we 
all are, about this country’s balance-of- 
payments deficit. We are all only too 
aware of the fact that foreign nations 
each year accumulate American dollars 
faster than we accumulate foreign cur- 
rency. However, I would like to say that 
there are steps that we can take to help 
solve the problem. The large amount of 
dollars spent abroad by American tour- 
ists is generally recognized as a major 
contribution to the dollar surplus of for- 
eign governments. In addition to trying 
to reduce the amount spent abroad by 
Americans, it is my opinion that by bet- 
ter promotion of America as a vacation- 
land, we can persuade Americans to 
travel at home and also attract more 
tourists from abroad. 

We should be aware of the fact that 
the European travel industry has out- 
done the United States in attracting 
tourists, and we can look to them for ex- 
amples of what our own travel industry 
must do to attract foreign tourists. 

The Europeans have coordinated their 
efforts to attract the American tourist. 
They conduct advertising campaigns in 
the United States, using advertising 
agencies and public relations firms. They 
make uncomplicated arrangements for 
the American tourist to travel to and 
from Europe. Travel while on the con- 
tinent is made very easy. For example, a 
tourist can buy a single train ticket that 
allows him to ride in any train in Eu- 
rope while he is there. 

In short, the European tourist industry 
is a team effort by transportation, hotel- 
motel, and the governments. 

But perhaps we can learn the most in 
the subject of luxury traveling. The 
Europeans are geared not only to the 
tourist who spends $15 or $20 a day; they 
successfully promote their resorts and 
hotels that attract the tourist who will 
spend $200 a day, or more. French, 
Italian, and German travel agents do 
not hesitate to advertise a vacation that 
costs several thousand dollars. They 
know that there are people who will not 
hesitate to pay that amount, or more. 

The United States certainly has much 
to attract the foreign tourist. Every area 
of this country, East, West, North, South, 
has more beautiful sights than anyone 
could see in several vacations. No nation 
in the world has more to offer in the way 
of variety, beauty, excitement, or inter- 
est. But these travel assets must be pro- 
moted; travel must be made simple; 
complete vacations should be made avail- 
able as a package. 
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My own area, the Pacific Northwest, is 
already becoming one of the vacation- 
lands of the United States. I am sure 
that the same things that attract Ameri- 
cans to the cool, green forestlands would 
attract European tourists. A large ma- 
jority of the people who visit Oregon 
each year come from the urban areas of 
California and the rest of the Nation. 
Would not the residents of Europe’s in- 
dustrial cities, and Japan’s too, respond 
to the thought of a vacation in the clean, 
uncrowded land of lakes and mountains 
that is the Pacific Northwest? 

The travel resources that can be pro- 
moted abroad are almost unlimited in 
this area. The Pacific Northwest has 
more lakes and rivers than man can 
count, besides 2 million acres of forest 
land and 600 miles of spectacular sea- 
coast. There are parks and camping sites 
near recreation areas, and plenty of room 
to enjoy them. In my own district, the 
possibilities for year-round tourism are 
boundless. The variety of activities— 
skiing, hiking, hunting, fishing, boating 
and water sports, mountain climbing, 
gem and mineral collecting, fossil hunt- 
ing, amateur geology and archeology, 
among others—offer the traveler a wide 
choice for individual or family enjoy- 
ment. 

There are proposals to give discounts 
to foreigners using American transpor- 
tation. Other suggested reductions to 
foreign travelers include hotel-motel 
rates, car rentals, and sightseeing tours. 
I certainly support efforts to make it 
financially possible for the average Eu- 
ropean tourist to visit the United States. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
tourist resources of the Pacific North- 
west that would attract foreign tourists. 
Certainly every section of the country has 
much to offer. It is my hope that these 
assets will be promoted by the Amer- 
ican travel industry to attract foreign 
travel and currency. In no small way 
would this help the United States solve 
its balance-of-payments problem. I also 
hope that American vacationers will 
spend their dollars at home, and not 
abroad. For these reasons I am sponsor- 
ing and supporting Discover America 
Vacation Planning Time, April 21-27, 
1968. I hope the House will take early 
action to implement the resolution. 


Bargaining Power for Farmers 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, bargain- 
ing power in the sale of his products is 
one of the primary areas where the 
farmer has lacked parity of opportunity 
with producers in other great industries. 

In his recent message on agriculture 
and rural affairs, the President rendered 
a significant service in bringing this 
question clearly into focus. 

The message presents us with a de- 
finite, orderly program for evolving at 
long last a constructive solution of this 
issue. 

The process offered in this proposal be- 
gins with informative hearings in Agri- 
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culture Committees of the Congress. 
Here we may determine in a responsible 
way the best consensus of farmers, and 
of other interests in our society, as to 
how to establish a meaningful bargaining 
position for the farmer. 

In this forum we can affirm certain 
premises for insuring equity both to the 
farmer, and to the millions of consumers 
whom he supplies with necessities of life. 

This is by all odds a better way to 
achieve what we know is a mandatory 
and inevitable goal—fair bargaining au- 
thority for the farmer—rather than to 
leave the question to the prey of strikes, 
turmoil, and disconnected actions borne 
of the farmer’s privation and frustration. 


Balancing the Uses of Public 
Rangelands 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 13 of this year, Mr. 
Boyd Rasmussen, Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, spoke before the 
annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Range Management in Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. He stated that the key to 
future economic success of public land 
grazing lies in a cooperative Federal ap- 
proach, a responsive livestock industry 
and adoption of written grazing agree- 
ments that provide for all users. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I include Mr. 
Rasmussen’s remarks in the RECORD at 
this time: 

BALANCING THE USES OF PUBLIC RANGELANDS 
(Remarks of Boyd L. Rasmussen) 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to be with 
you this afternoon—for more reasons than 
one. This is my first opportunity to speak to 
a national meeting of this membership, and 
my first opportunity to tell you about cur- 
rent range management programs of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and where we are 
heading. 

One of the top-topics of discussion in the 
country today concerns our land base and 
what is happening to it. Most of us are ex- 
posed to the widest variety of discussions on 
land and resources. These include commodi- 
ity resources of the land, people pressures on 
the land, and all kinds of projections as to 
what the future may or may not hold. To me 
these discussions have become a “natural re- 
source—public demand” debate that is prom- 
inent on the national scene. We can be sure 
of its reality and continued growth in com- 
plexity. These debates are a part of the demo- 
cratic process that provides direction for ad- 
ministering public lands. They are a healthy 
procedure. 

I follow this debate closely. As a Bureau, 
we can be, and often are, affected by Execu- 
tive decisions or Congressional actions that 
are a result of the issues being talked about. 

Since becoming Director of this Bureau, I 
have been continually impressed with the de- 
gree of interest that resource users and the 
general public have in the land BLM admin- 
isters, as well as its policies in carrying out 
its responsibilities, So, I'd like to start out 
with a brief background statement on the 
Bureau activities. Some of these bear directly 
or indirectly on the range management pro- 
gram. 


The Bureau of Land Management admin- 
isters some 457 million acres of public land. 
These nearly half billion acres are mostly in 
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the eleven Western States and Alaska. The 
175 million acres in the Western United 
States contain the bulk of the grazing re- 
source on the public lands. 

Some call this huge area the “remnants” 
of the public domain, Others say they are 
“lands that nobody wanted.” I think you'll 
agree that these concepts of the public lands 
are outdated, and have been for some time. 
I'll talk about grazing later. But now, let's 
look briefly at the diversity of resources of 
the public lands, and at some of the other 
things that are going on. 

First, oil and mineral resources. It’s not 
well known that last year about 700 million 
dollars were derived from oil and mineral 
leases on the public lands and on the Outer 
Continental Shelf lands administered by the 
Bureau. This is a great amount of money. 
But the real story is in the complex job that 
the Bureau has in making sure that these 
important resources are made available for 
development in an orderly manner. 

There is timber on much of the public 
land in the West and in Alaska. The bulk of 
this resource that is of commercial quality, 
however, is concentrated on the O&C lands 
in Oregon. You, who are also associated with 
forest management, know that a debate of 
major proportions is taking place on the 
West Coast as to whether and how much Fed- 
eral timber should be made available for 
domestic use, and for foreign export. 

Wildlife on the public lands and livestock 
grazing have an almost inseparable relation- 
ship. As members of our professional range 
society, you are aware that the wildlife re- 
source is becoming an increasingly important 
national asset. BLM is just getting started in 
meeting the tremendous challenge of man- 
aging wildlife habitat on the public lands. 
But we are working hard, and we are closely 
cooperating with the State agencies who are 
responsible for the game management regu- 
lations, 

I could spend the rest of my time talking 
about recreation pressures that people are 
placing on the land base and its recreation 
resources. The public land administrator is 
constantly faced with making the wiser 
choice in decisions when dealing with peo- 
ple, land, and resources, And, making the 
wiser choice is getting more complex as time 
goes on. For example, what is right for one 
user group may be wrong for another, and 
each may have good reason on its side. The 
point is that the range manager and the 
rancher or any other commodity user must 
be more and more responsive to Mr. John Q. 
Public, who has his own ideas about the 
public lands and their management, Thus, 
clear lines of communication have to be 
maintained—so that decisions regarding peo- 
ple, land, and resources can be made in the 
public interest. 

Now, I'd like to discuss briefly a most sig- 
nificant program that goes hand-in-hand 
with ent of public land resources— 
the current classification of the public lands, 
either for multiple-use management or for 
disposal under the various land laws. 

The p: is coming along well since 
the enactment of the Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act of 1964. To date, nearly 70 mil- 
lion acres have been classified for multiple- 
use management, and nearly 30 million acres 
are in the classification process. At the same 
time, areas have been classified as suitable 
for disposal. This has been a very satisfying 
experience for BLM, because the general pub- 
lic, user groups, conservation organizations 
and local and State governmental agencies 
have played an important role in the classi- 
fication process. This has been a true demo- 
cratic procedure between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the public that BLM serves. It 
provides a firm cornerstone for the intensi- 
fied resource management which will follow, 
including investments in improvements on 
the land. 

Now, to get on to the main purpose of my 
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being here today, which is to report to you 
on BLM’s Range Management program now 
and in the years ahead. 

First, a look at the scope of the grazing 
resource and the current extent of its use on 
the public lands. 

BLM manages 175 million acres in the 
eleven Western States. Over 150 million acres 
have been identified as rangelands that have 
multiple-use values and that are likely to 
remain in public ownership for the fore- 
seeable future. These rangelands are used 
by about 24,500 sheep and cattle operators. 
Last year, some 10 million livestock grazed 
on the public lands. It is obvious, then, that 
our range Management program must be 
sound, must be coordinated in cooperation 
with the livestock industry and, at the same 
time, must be sensitive to the needs of 
other resource users. 

Simply stated, BLM Range Management 
policy must provide for: 

1. Livestock and game forage on a sus- 
tained yield basis. 

2. Habitat and cover for both large and 
small game. 

3. Protection of the soil mantle to insure 
stable watersheds. 

4. Protection of aesthetic values for to- 
day’s recreation enthusiast and those who 
will follow him. 

There are three long-range objectives 
which are the basis for carrying out this 
policy: 

1. Management of the range to assure 
proper use—thus preserving forage produc- 
tion potential, preventing watershed deteri- 
oration, and preserving wildlife habitat. 

2. Sustain production of 16.9 million Ani- 
tion practices, for the present and future 
recognized grazing demand so as to help 
keep the livestock industry stable, and 
maintain a healthy game population. 

8. Increasing forage production to help 
meet growing meat needs of the Nation, to 
enhance recreational opportunities through 
more and better game habitat and related 
aesthetics, and to bolster local and regional 
economies. Increased forage production will 
be carried out where cost-benefit relation- 
ships are favorable. 

Certainly these objectives are major chal- 
lenges to BLM. They have no specific dead- 
line, and they are flexible. They can change 
as the needs of the Nation change. We have 
set several 5-year goals that will be the 
plateaus toward eventual fulfillment of the 
long-range objectives. 

These goals provide immediate direction 
to get on with the range management job 
just as rapidly as funds and manpower per- 
mit. We plant to: 

1. Stop decline of range condition on 16 
million acres. 

2. Sustain production of 16.9 million Ani- 
mal Unit Months of forage for livestock and 
game on public lands suitable for this use. 

8. Properly utilize, through management, 
93 million acres so as to improve those lands 
in poor and fair condition and to maintain 
those lands that are in good and excellent 
condition. 

The basic tool to meet these short-range 

is to complete and put into effect 4,700 
Allotment Management Plans on some 93 
million acres by 1973. 

This is a big job and its success depends 
on the sideboards within which every Fed- 
eral and State agency must work these days. 
These are the laws under which we adminis- 
ter the public lands, the available funds, and 
the available technology. There is a fourth 
factor, and a real one—this is the acceptance 
of proper management of the range resource 
by the livestock operator. It would be in- 
appropriate to discuss here the current con- 
troversies over the management of certain 
areas of the public lands, and the adequacy 
of grazing fees. But let me make this abun- 
dantly clear—the future and economic suc- 
cess of grazing on the public lands will, in 
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large measure, be determined by a coopera- 
tive Federal approach and a responsive live- 
stock industry. 

Thus, money and manpower for range man- 
agement, along with user cooperation, will 
be the principal controlling factors for the 
Bureau in meeting its 5-year goals. Develop- 
ment money for fences, water development, 
land treatment, and other installations 
needed for implementing management plans, 
will all have to be justified as a wise invest- 
ment in natural resources, 

BLM must function under a number of 
land management use and disposal laws. It 
was only recently that the Bureau received 
full multiple-use management authority un- 
der the Multiple Use and Classification Act 
of 1964. This law, along with the Taylor 
Grazing Act, gives us the basic legislation 
to move into a positive, resource manage- 
ment program, 

So, today, BLM is giving its range pro- 
gram a face lifting. Since the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, high priority has been 
given to the adjudication of grazing privi- 
leges. First, we had to get our house in or- 
der as to allotted livestock on the land. It 
was mandatory to bring a semblance of or- 
der to a situation that was, in many areas, 
deteriorating the range resource and jeop- 
ardizing the stability of the range livestock 
industry. With adjudications now nearly 
complete, we can concentrate on more inten- 
sive management, 

When you are faced with the responsibility 
of developing and carrying out a range man- 
agement program, where do you start? Obvi- 
ously, an evaluation had to be carefully 
made, 

In evaluating the range management pro- 
gram we had to keep in mind: 

1. We are in the land resource manage- 
ment business—not just livestock business, 

2. We are managing under a multiple-use 
program that requires proper consideration 
be given to all uses. 

3. The management objective is to manage 
the lands to best meet present and future 
needs of the people. 

4, People are our most important resource; 
therefore, our resource policies and conserva- 
tion philosophies must be people-oriented, 
not merely resource-oriented. 

Under these guidelines, how is a sound 
range management program fitted in? 

It was decided that the major objective of 
BLM range management is range condition, 
not forage production. Forage production is a 
by-product of the major objective of main- 
taining or improving the condition of the 
range. Good range condition is the key to 
multiple-uses of the resource and sustained 
yield of renewable resource values. Livestock 
forage production, wildlife habitat improve- 
ment, and watershed protection are all by- 
products of good range condition. However, 
proper livestock grazing is important in the 
improvement of range condition. 

use can complement watershed, wild- 
life habitat and other resource values. 

With these objectives in mind, we set out 
to take stock of the Bureau’s range program 
and how best to proceed. 

First, we had a limited amount of person- 
nel with funds and personnel cellings—not 
likely to greatly increase. Therefore, a sound 
system of management had to be developed 
that could be carried out with the people and 
funds available. The system had to be as 
simple and practical as possible and still re- 
sult in effect management. 

Thus, a minimum level was established to 
accomplish a people and resource-oriented 
program that would provide multiple benefits 
through management of the range resource. 
These minimums were: 

1, An initial stocking rate commensurate 
with available forage. 

2. An allotment management plan. 

3. Methods of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the management system. 
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We started off by obtaining the services of 
one of the foremost grazing management ex- 
perts in the field—“Gus” Hormay. We 
initiated a trial program of testing the rest- 
rotation system in each BLM district 
to determine its applicability to our varied 
ecological conditions. Our Range Manage- 
ment Staffs in Washington and the two Serv- 
ice Centers went to work developing policy 
and procedures to implement the program 
through the basic tool of the Allotment Man- 
agement Plan, 

The Allotment Management Plan is, of 
course, a written document setting forth 
the proposed management of the grazing 
use on a specified area or allotment. It 
must: 

1, Identify the resource problems or needs 
of the area; 

2. State the objectives and goals to be at- 
tained by grazing management; 

8. Contain an action plan to obtain these 
objectives; and 

4. Provide means of evaluating results to 
tell if these objectives are being achieved. 

Recognition of the other major uses of the 
resources in the allotment must be spelled 
out. If a crucial wildlife area or critical soil 
erosion problem exists, the plan must identify 
the problem area, and grazing use must be 
managed to maintain or improve the re- 
sources. 

Allotment Management Plans are de- 
veloped from existing information about the 
resources and the livestock operation, But 
it is especially important that the plans are 
prepared cooperatively with the individual 
most affected—the individual livestock op- 
erator himself. Our resource management 

1 work closely with the stockman 
to develop a mutually satisfactory plan to 
achieve management objectives that include 
the objectives of the livestock operation. And, 
I want to stress the mutual satisfaction 

there. In some cases, a plan may 
the operator, primarily in moving livestock 
among pastures in the allotment. In other 
cases, a management plan can simplify live- 
stock operations. 

A primary component of a management 
plan is a grazing system such as deferred, 
or rotation, or rest-rotation grazing. The 
system is designed to meet resource and live- 
stock operation needs and to achieve specific 
objectives of management to solve related 
resource problems. The implementation of a 
management plan and its system of grazing 
may also require investments in fencing, 
water development, perhaps seeding, brush 
spraying, or other practices for proper man- 
agement and control of livestock. 

These investments usually have to be 
phased in over a period of several years. 
Thus, the most desirable results on the 
ground may not be finally reached until all 
improvements are made. For example, the 
first year funds may be available for a cross 
fence so that simple deferred grazing is pos- 
sible, Next year’s funds may provide for an- 
other fence and additional water for a four- 
pasture rotation system. The important point 
is that no matter how simple the system is at 
first, it is a cooperative approach towards a 
common goal of BLM and the operator— 
better range condition, 

As I mentioned before, another important 
component of the management plan is sys- 
tematic range study to evaluate manage- 
ment effectiveness and to determine if our 
specific objectives are belng achieved. For 
example, if one of our objectives in a par- 
ticular plan is to increase forage production 
to provide the sustained yield forage for 
grazing privileges attached to base prop- 
erties of the stockman, we need information 
to actually determine if this objective is 
being achieved by management. We need 
several kinds of information—actual use, 
utilization, and trend—all correlated with 
climate. If we know numbers of animals and 
length of season or actual use, how much 
forage they have utilized, and what changes 
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are occurring in the vegetation, all related 
to climatic conditions, we have a firm foun- 
dation for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
plan and determining if changes are needed. 

I would like to emphasize BLM’s policy of 
having livestock operators and associations, 
conservation groups and others interested in 
the land cooperate with us in developing 
grazing management plans. We enjoy excel- 
lent cooperation with the Forest Service in 
jointly planning the use on contiguous lands. 
The Soil Conservation Service has been most 
cooperative in planning for private lands 
used in association with public lands. Co- 
operation helps us achieve our goal of proper 
resource management and improvement of 
range condition. It also helps the stockman 
achieve a goal of financial stability through 
improved tenure of land use. Willing co- 
operation from the stockmen makes our 
task much easier. As we work together to 
achieve our common purposes, other re- 
source user groups—the hunters and hikers, 
wildlife associations and water users, pic- 
nickers and people in general—will look upon 
the livestock industry as a vital and impor- 
tant contributor to wise resource use. 

How is it turning out? Our field personnel 
have planned, in cooperation with the op- 
erator, the grazing use on several hundred 
allotments, but few have been in operation 
for more than two or three years. However, 
initial results have been most encouraging, 
and we are convinced that we are on the 
right trail and headed in the right direction. 
The resources of land and forage are respond- 
ing—in some places dramatically. For some 
allotments, native vegetative cover has been 
greatly improved in two years. 

Because of the rapid response of the vege- 
tation to improved management, it is pos- 
sible in some cases to allow increased num- 
bers of livestock or prevent reductions that 
would have been necessary otherwise. For 
example, a group of 84 livestock operators 
in Idaho were faced with a 57 percent re- 
duction in grazing use in order to meet the 
carrying capacity of the ranges unless a 
major change in the existing type of graz- 
ing use was initiated. As an alternative, a 
management plan was jointly prepared and 
put into effect that we believe this action 
may eliminate the need for a reduction in 
numbers. We are certain the range has the 
potential to carry present livestock numbers 
within a planned system of grazing manage- 
ment, as the response of the range after two 
years of managed use has been outstanding 
in steep country where watershed and wild- 
life values are high. 

There are times that poor range must be 
rehabilitated primarily through extensive 
range rehabilitation projects. The Vale Proj- 
ect in Oregon is an example of this kind of 
range improvement that has had outstanding 
results, We know that we can accomplish 
similar results over a longer period of time 
with more intensive management plans. 
This can reduce the costs of seeding, brush 
spraying, etc. At the same time, some range 
rehabilitation projects are vitally important 
and provide the “key” to successful manage- 
ment of the rest of the allotment. Therefore, 
we believe that, in these times of tight Fed- 
eral budgets, that allotment management 
plans are the most feasible and economical 
means of achieving better resource manage- 
ment and better economic stability for the 
livestock operator. 

We estimated three years ago, that with 
sufficient manpower and funds, we could 
have an allotment management plan on every 
allotment by 1975. This would mean mul- 
tiple-use management on 150 million acres 
involving 10,700 allotment plans. However, 
with our present manpower, we are rapidly 
approaching a “saturation point”, and by 
1970 the job will be only one-third com- 
pleted. 

I know that much I haye discussed with 
you is not technology developed by BLM. 
These principles of range management have 
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been known for many years. However, the 
approach in the application of these prin- 
ciples of range management to achieve in- 
tegration with other multiple-uses as well, 
is relatively new to us. Thus, we hope the 
universities and range research agencies and 
the livestock industry will scrutinize our ef- 
forts objectively and offer constructive com- 
ments. We need help to find the answers 
where they have not been found. Also, bank- 
ers and lending institutions are urged to 
become familiar with our allotment man- 
agement planing concept. I am sure they 
will see that this sound approach to sus- 
tained yield management can provide long- 
term security for ranch operators, 

In conclusion, I want to commend the 
members of the society who, over the years, 
have provided the technology to better man- 
age rangelands. This has been an outstand- 
ing contribution to conservation and power 
use of an important natural resource. 

There are many questions yet to be re- 
solved in the technical field of range man- 
agement. We in BLM want to work with our 
associates in the range management field to 
solve them. 

Thank you. 


A Newsman Views the War in Vietnam 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
a recent article on the situation in Viet- 
nam by Vincent S. Jones, executive edi- 
tor of the Gannett newspapers. While 
with certain exceptions, Mr. Jones’ 
views on our Vietnam policies do not co- 
incide with my own, I feel that his 
thoughts and experiences can contribute 
to the dialog on this most vital issue. 

I urge my colleagues to take special 
note of two points made in the article: 
the strength of the Vietcong and the 
writer’s opinion, which I share, that the 
United States is “in effect, intervening 
in a civil war.” 

It seems clear to me that once one ac- 
cepts Mr. Jones’ premise that we are 
intervening in a Vietnamese civil war, 
one must also accept the fact that a 
military victory would be meaningless 
unless and until the social and political 
reforms desired by the Vietnamese are 
achieved. Also, given the nature of this 
war, it seems doubtful to me that mili- 
tary victory, in the traditional sense, is 
a realistic goal unless we are willing to 
assume the responsibility for the virtual 
devastation of all of Vietnam. 

I present Mr. Jones’ article herewith 
for inclusion in the Recorp: 

[From the White Plains (N. x.) Reporter 
Dispatch, Feb. 21, 1968] 
SENTIMENTS ON THE WAR: From SOMEONE 
Wo Was THERE 
(By Vincent S. Jones) 

Ever since Gov. Romney's monumental 
goof last year, anyone who returns from 
Vietnam is certain to be asked not whether, 
but how, he got brainwashed. 

In the course of a 25,000-mile trip last fall 
I talked with scores of knowledgeable peo- 
ple—ambassadors, generals, admirals, soldiers 
serving in the Mekong Delta, aviators aboard 
an aircraft carrier, correspondents, consular 
Officials, editors, businessmen. All were re- 
freshingly frank; none ducked tough ques- 
tions; most of them had strong feelings— 
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and none had a simple solution to the most 
frustrating problem of our time. 

There is no censorship—except at the 
source of the news. With 500 correspondents 
covering the war and going out with the 
troops, it would be difficult to hide anything 
for long. 

Where the press and officialdom have dis- 
agreed since the beginning has been in their 
assessment of the overall situation. Our goy- 
ernment has indulged in a great deal of wish- 
ful thinking and has been unjustiflably 
optimistic, 

Inevitably a visitor is asked for his opinion. 
Here, based on long reflection and study of 
the most recent reports and opinions, are the 
answers I give to the questions that bother 
most Americans. 

WHAT ABOUT OUR ARMY? 

Veteran correspondents say that this is the 
finest army in American history. Morale is 
high. The men serve only a year, Rescue sys- 
tems and superb medical care mean that most 
of the wounded will recover. But there is less 
confidence in our top leadership, which has 
been unable to solve the age-old problem of 
fighting guerrillas, despite overwhelming fire- 
power and complete domination of the air. 

Why can’t 500,000 men accomplish more 
in a little country? 

It isn’t as small as you might think. The 
entire Vietnamese coastline is equivalent to 
that of the 13 original American colonies. 
Much of Vietnam is jungle country and the 
swampy Mekong Delta is no place for con- 
ventional military operations. 

Two years ago, when we first moved in 
large forces, the South Vietnamese were on 
the edge of defeat. But Vietnam is a primi- 
tive country, and we had to spend two years 
building roads, camps, airfields, docks, ware- 
houses. 

This has been done with typical American 
zeal and efficiency. There are eight jet bases 
with 10,000-foot runways and 80 other air- 
fields, Six new deep-water ports. Barracks 
for hundreds of thousands of men. We have 
enough machinery there to dig the Suez 
Canal in a year and a half, or to pave the 
the New Jersey Turnpike every month! 

How can the Viet Cong cause so much 
trouble? 

The recent attacks on Saigon and other 
cities came as no surprise to anyone who 
has visited the area. We rule this unhappy 
land only by day. Thousands of hamlets 
never have been pacified. At night we re- 
treat into our strongholds, and cities ob- 
serve strict curfews. A handful of desperate 
men can create havoc. Even main highways 
are unsafe to any but heavily armed convoys. 

This is a reflection of the deep split in the 
populace—unlike South Korea where guer- 
Tillas from the North get no help and are 
quickly hunted down by a populace which 
is united and which remembers vividly the 
horrors of being overrun by Communists. 

Why don’t the South Vietnamese fight 
harder? 

They've been fighting somebody for 22 
years. Many of the braver, abler people in 
South Vietnam are on the other side. We are 
in effect, intervening in a civil war. As the 
late Bernard Fall put it, “This isn’t a 
Munich; it’s another Spain.” The people who 
remember that we supported the French and 
paid for most of that losing war. The Viet- 
namese don’t like any outsiders. The peas- 
ants, who can live well in the incredibly 
fertile Delta, wish everyone would go away. 

Should we stop the bombing? 

It has hurt North Vietnam and slowed the 
flow of arms and men. It also has hurt our 
image in other parts of the world. But it 
would be folly, I believe, to stop bombing 
without a comparable gesture from North 
Vietnam. We learned, the hard way, in the 
Korean war that negotiations are a Com- 
munist tactic. We lost 20,000 men during the 
two years that these talks dragged on—and 
never did get a permanent settlement. 

Are we risking war with China or Russia? 
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The Chinese showed us in Korea that they 
are sensitive when their border is threatened. 
But China is in no position to mount an in- 
vaslon of its own, Unlike Vietnam, China 
has big cities and industries which are vul- 
nerable to bombing. 

Could we stand a second operation of this 
size? 

I doubt if the American people would 
tolerate defense of another big front, How 
many Americans realize the extent of this 
country’s commitments? The documents 
cover 71 pages—and most of the Free World. 
They range from solemn treaties to this 
ringing reply by Vice President Humphrey 
to a question at a press conference in Korea: 

“So long as there is one American soldier 
on the line of the border... the whole and 
the entire power of the United States is com- 
mitted to the security and defense of 
Korea...” 

The North Koreans may be on the verge 
of testing the validity of that big blank 
check, 

What about the dangers of escalation? 

What if the other side starts escalating 
things? Russian or Chinese missiles or bomb- 
ers certainly could make a shambles out of 
Saigon and endanger our 7th Fleet units 
which now operate only a few minutes’ flying 
time off Haiphong, with lights on, refueling, 
and rearming casually at sea, By seizing the 
USS Pueblo, the North Koreans have shown 
us the limitations of even our vast strength 
when it is stretched too thin. 

Can we win the war? 

We can't lose it—if we use whatever force 
is necessary. I wish that we could get out, 
even at great loss of face. We have made 
some ghastly mistakes in the last 20 years 
and the biggest one was to go into Vietnam 
in such force. But most of the proposals for 
disengagement seem to me to break down 
when you face the prospect of abandoning 
people we have fought to protect, as well as 
our allies in Southeast Asia. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Our army has shown that it can beat the 
enemy in formal battle. The Viet Cong guer- 
rillas are another matter. They should be 
handled by the South Vietnamese. The paci- 
fication program must be stepped up. Only 
then will the people believe that we offer se- 
curity. 

The new South Vietnamese government 
should be made to do something about the 
corruption and oppression which have been 
the way of life for centuries. So long as we 
are doing most of the fighting and paying 
the bills, I think we are entitled to run the 
military show instead of continuing the 
polite fiction that we are “advisers.” I don't 
share the broad optimism in official quarters. 
Even if we win, we will have to keep a strong 
force in Vietnam for years. But we could hope 
to build up the South to the point of self- 
sufficiency. 

Whenever I am attracted by proposals to 
get out, I think of a reminder by Gen. Bone- 
steel, the U.N. commander on the truce line 
in Korea. “In 1949,” he said, “the United 
States pulled its troops out of South Korea. 
We saved $15 million that year. But it cost us 
33,000 lives and $30 billion in the next three 
years.” 


Tax Legislation 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, January 31, 
1967, the Internal Revenue Service ruled 
on section 2039 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, saying that the estate tax 
exclusion with respect to distributions 
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from qualified pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans is not available when the em- 
ployee’s spouse dies first. 

This ruling places residents of com- 
munity property States at a disadvan- 
tage in the application of the Federal 
estate tax to pension and profit-sharing 
plans. Moreover, the ruling gives rise to 
a host of administrative problems with 
respect to the valuation of a nonem- 
ployee spouse’s interest in such plans 
which far outweigh the relatively small 
amount of addition tax revenue involved. 

The problem arises because a nonem- 
ployee spouse ordinarily has no right to 
designate a beneficiary under a pension 
or profit-sharing plan. Thus, there is no 
feasible way to avoid devolution of her 
estate. While this is not the controlling 
point made by the Internal Revenue 
Service, it was an alternative basis for 
denying the exclusion. 

Today I am introducing legislation to 
rescind this ruling. 


Prisons in Eastern Europe 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have pointed to some 
signs of independence on the part of 
Eastern European countries, notably 
Rumania. It was therefore discouraging 
for me to learn of the difficulty a Ru- 
manian actress had in her attempt to get 
her 8-year-old son extricated from Ru- 
mania so they could both live in France, 
Her experience was documented in a 
column written by Mr. Dumitru Danielo- 
pol of Copley newspapers. 

It is significant to note the difference 
in what apparently is the attitude of the 
Government of Rumania as contrasted 
with Western nations. Can you imagine, 
for example, an actress from Paris 
having any diffculty in getting permis- 
sion for her 8-year-old son to leave 
France in order that they both might 
take up permanent residence in the 
United States? Here is Mr. Danielopol’s 
column: 

[From the Aurora Beacon-News, 
Feb. 18, 1968] 
“LUCKY” Marrnescu’s Story Gives TRUE 
PICTURE of COMMUNISM 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON.—Her name was “Lucky’— 
but she wasn’t. 

Lucky Marinescu, a Rumanian musical 
comedy actress appeared in Paris last sum- 
mer and decided to stay in France. 

She was not involyed in politics, but she 
was frustrated in the stifling atmosphere of 
Communist Rumania. An unhappy marriage 
to a director in the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
helped in her decision. 

But Lucky left behind her 8-year-old son. 

To get him out of Red Rumania legally 
was impossible under the best of circum- 
stances. As a defector, Lucky was in an even 
worse predicament. She was liable for severe 
penalties. 

But mothers frequently ignore danger. 
Lucky decided to go back to Rumania, get 
her son, and smuggle him to France. A Dutch 
friend offered to help. 

Miss Marinescu gambled on the chance 
that her passport, valid until the end of 1967, 
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had not been cancelled and that frontier 
guards would not be aware of her defection. 

She got into Bucharest without mishap. 
She picked up the little boy at his school 
and drove to the nearest frontier point on 
the Danube. That’s where her luck ran out. 

The police picked them up. The school mis- 
tress had become suspicious and had alerted 
the security police. Frontier posts were noti- 
fied. 


Arrested, beaten and jailed, Lucky had a 
nervous breakdown. 

She’s awaiting trial. The penalty is 8 to 
15 years in prison. 

Her Dutch friend was allowed to return 
to Paris where he told the story. 

It dramatizes the futility of trying to 
judge a Communist society by accepted civil- 
ized norms. 

The record of the Romanian Reds so far 
as emigration is concerned is particularly 
obnoxious. At one time they were involved 
in a vile slave trade—literally “selling” cap- 
tives to worried relatives abroad for hard 
cash. 

When President Eisenhower helped dis- 
close that racket, the slave trade was discon- 
tinued but Romania became a prison for its 
own people. 

Despite the U.N. 1963 convention which 
was to facilitate the reunification of families, 
Romania has been reluctant to grant exit 
permits, passports or visas. 

“Travel abroad, especially to free countries, 
is permitted only for propaganda purposes,” 
Says an Assembly of Captive Nations report 
on Romania, 

“The international agreement declaring 
1967 the ‘tourist year’ increased the tourist 
influx into Romania, but had little effect on 
the regime’s rigidity concerning travel of 
Romanian citizens abroad. Even visits to 
family members and relatives living in the 
West are very few and generate untold dif- 
ficulties.” 

Despite the fact that Romania has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with West Ger- 
many and is making every effort to increase 
trade with that country, no fewer than 65,000 
Germans living in Romania—out of a total 
of 384,000—are waiting for permission to re- 
join their families in Germany. 

In recent years many Communist countries 
have relaxed emigration restrictions. 

Yugoslavia, for instance, has allowed thou- 
sands to leave permanently or for a limited 
period to seek employment in the West. Even 
Castro is allowing a trickle to escape his Car- 
ibbean worker’s paradise. 

Before Americans accept the popular line 
that Romania is an “independent” Commu- 
nist mation, they should perhaps ask why 
Bucharest has to keep its people prisoners. 


Solace for the Enemy 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important that we recognize the use that 
the Communists make of utterances of 
prominent Americans and the contribu- 
tions they may thus make to the Com- 
munist propaganda machine. This sub- 
ject is covered by the following editorial 
by Dumitru Danielopol, which appeared 
in the February 20 issue of the Elgin, Ill., 
Daily Courier-News: 

SOLACE FOR THE ENEMY 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WasHINGTON.—The Communists should 
derive considerable satisfaction from a book 
mistitled In the Name of America.“ 
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It is a compilation of so-called evidence of 
American violations of international laws in 
Vietnam, 

The book is sponsored by a group which 
calls itself Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
About Vietnam—the groups which recently 
held a rally in Arlington Cemetery, before 
the Tomb of the Unknowns. 

The conclusions of such a book are pre- 
dictable. 

“Our nation must be judged guilty of hav- 
ing broken almost every established agree- 
ment for standards of human decency in time 
of war,” it says. 

How convenient. How neat. 

It just happens to fit the line used by 
Communists and their stooges in this coun- 
try, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa and in 
Latin America. 

The Bertrand Russell “war crimes” tribunal 
in Stockholm that judged President John- 
son guilty of war crimes was another “dem- 
onstration” that just happened to fit. 

One can easily predict that Reds will try 
to use this new book to demoralize our GIs 
in Vietnam and to bring solace and encour- 
agement to Hanoi and the Viet Cong. 

The men who sponsor such a book deserve 
some attention. 

One is the Rev. Martin Luther King, a Viet- 
nam critic who has openly urged American 
Negroes not to respond to the draft or to 
fight in Vietnam. 

“He has taken a tack that many Americans 
of all races consider utterly irresponsible” 
recently commented Carl T. Rowan another 
Negro and former director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Martin Luther King now is plotting a huge 
civil disobedience move in Washington in 
conjunction with Black Power leader Stokely 
Carmichael, a man who says he does not 
want peace in Vietnam but an American 
defeat. 

Another sponsor, is Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and long identified with 
Communist fronts. 

Dr. Dahlberg has denounced congression- 
al investigations of communism. He was 
affiliated with four officially-cited Communist 
fronts. 

Dahlberg said after a trip to Vietnam in 
1965 that the Viet Cong were “fighting a 
genuine revolutionary war against oppres- 
sion, poverty, misery and ignorance.” 

Anther sponsor is Dr. John Bennett, 
president of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. An outspoken critic of U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam, he has been active in peace 
demonstrations. 

“Communism is cruel in its early stages,” 
he once said, “but after the revolutionary 
period it does become in many ways con- 
structive; it does overcome anarchy, it does 
deal radically with famine and poverty and 
disease and illiteracy.” 

According to him, the United States should 
not “assume the responsibility to take all 
measures to prevent a nation in Asia to be- 
come Communist.” 

Another sponsor is Rabbi Abraham Her- 
schel of the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
New York, He was one of the demonstrators 
at the Arlington Cemetery. 

The book these men sponsor is an amaz- 
ing collection of material. It throws every 
kind of accusation at our armed forces but 
blithely excuses Communist atrocities. 

International law, it says appears to have 
been violated by the North Vietnam and by 
the National Liberation Front. .. but the 
violations on the other side (Communist) 
are mainly those entailed by pursuing a 
guerrilla strategy ...” 

If you are a guerrilla you apparently 
escape any responsibility. 

The cold-blooded murder of civilians per- 
petrated by the Reds in a deliberate at- 
tempt to terrorize the population, the as- 
sassination of village leaders, the bombing 
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of polling booths and other atrocities are 
brushed aside. 

“Neither the conduct of the armies of the 
National Liberation Front nor of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam have been made 
the subject of this inquiry,” the spcnsors 
say. 
How neat. 

Never have Americans had to fight under 
such distressing conditions. 

It’s not enough that they are not given the 
total military support they are entitled to; 
that enemy sanctuaries and supply lines are 
respected by our bombers; that vital targets 
are avoided; that they have to endure costly 
bombing pauses to satisfy critics at home. 

It’s not enough for them to hear over- 
advertised Americans call their efforts il- 
legal, immoral and unnecessary. 

It’s not enough that they have been called 
neo-colonialists, imperalists and aggressors, 
They are now called “war criminals.” 

It’s a damn dirty shame. 


Reorganizing for Better Health 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
indication, in the President’s health mes- 
sage, of a further delay in the Federal 
Government’s health department is a 
disappointment to those of us who hoped 
for early attention to this problem. 

The proposed reorganization of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to meet the health needs of our 
country with more energy and direction 
is not a new idea. Former HEW Secre- 
tary Gardner suggested such a reorga- 
nization in 1966. Yet still nothing has 
been done. We still have a disbalanced 
approach to the health problems, with 
the predominant Federal effort directly 
only to medical research. 

The Long Island Press, published in 
my district, commented on the need for 
health reorganization in the Federal 
Government recently, just before Secre- 
tary Gardner left his post. It comments 
are even more pertinent today, after we 
have lost another opportunity for re- 
organization. The editorial follows: 


BETTER HEALTH FOR HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
John W. Gardner, who departs the Cabinet 
March 1 to become head of the Urban Coali- 
tion, is leaving us something to chew on—a 
plan for a major shakeup in the sprawling 
federal health establishment. 

There are now eight major agencies, with 
200 sub-agencies, in a health structure with 
little central direction. Gardner would put 
one man (the undersecretary of health) in 
charge of all the federal health programs and 
consolidate them under one agency, the 
Public Health Service. In turn, there would 
be three subdepartments—Health Services 
Administration, Consumer Protection Ad- 
ministration and Research and Education— 
that would control the department’s eight 
major agencies and the scores of subdivisons 
that now are virtually autonomous. Health 
would still remain in the cabinet depart- 
ment, HEW. 

President Johnson is expected to send his 
health message to Congress this week. The 
incorporation of Mr. Gardner's plan would 
give it leverage. But the President, who 
doesn’t fancy having his decisions antici- 
pated, may choose to wait a while. Either 
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way, the Gardner plan should not be filed 
and forgotten. 

Modernization of the health structure is 
overdue. Red tape and competing interest 
groups plague it. If the organizational health 
of the department can be improved, the 
same treatment might well be applied to 
other titanic departments. 


Elective Governor for Guam Long Overdue 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial underscoring the case 
for providing an elected governor for 
Guam appeared in the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser on February 26, 1968, and I com- 
mend it for the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

It was my privilege to present testi- 
mony at recent hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, in behalf of 
my bill, H.R. 7097, to provide for the 
popular election of the Governor of 
Guam. 

As I pointed out in my testimony, 
favorable action on this measure would 
present fresh evidence to the world that 
we who take pride in calling ourselves 
Americans not only preach but practice 
democracy, that the practice of democ- 
racy includes the granting to the gov- 
erned the right to choose their own gov- 
ernor. 

The editorial posed some thought- 
provoking questions about Guam’s long- 
term status as an unincorporated 
territory which ought to be noted by all 
Members of Congress. I therefore submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the Honolulu Advertiser’s February 
26 editorial entitled “Who'll Govern 
Guam?“: 


WROLL GOVERN GUAM? 


Every year there are improvements and 
extensions in American democracy Congress 
can make at little or no cost. That we don’t 
do it is a comment to our own inattention 
and neglect. 

Such is the case for providing an elected 
governor for Guam, 

There are some deeper questions about 
Guam's long-term status, although surely 
that will involve some close relationship 
with the United States. There are also ques- 
tions about Guam’s future relationship with 
the U.S. Trust Territory which surrounds 
it. 

These are questions which require atten- 
tion and deep concentration in Washington. 

But the idea of allowing Guam to elect 
its own governor and lieutenant governor 
involves no great decision. 

As Congressman Spark Matsunaga says, 
it would be a “long-delayed extension of a 
basic American right” to a territory of 
70,000 American citizens of deep and dem- 
onstrated allegiance. 

In fact, both houses of Congress two years 
ago passed bills for an elected Guam gov- 
ernor but adjourned without resolving dif- 
ferences. 

The bill is complicated this year by a pro- 
vision that would install on Guam a Federal 
comptroller with broad powers to act as 
Washington's watchdog beside the elected 
governor. 

Appointed Governor Manuel Guerrero and 
other Guam officials are properly opposed to 
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this. They manage their island’s affairs now 
without such scrutiny, and to install such 
an official in return for allowing an elected 
governor is not considered democratic prog- 
ress. 

There is the argument that a financial 
watchdog is justified because Federal taxes 
collected on Guam remain there. But it is 
outweighed by the fact the people of Guam 
and their officials have long proved worthy of 
our trust. 

It is important for Washington to reflect 
that trust. And, as Congresswoman Patsy 
Mink suggested at last week’s hearings, it is 
important the United States makes sure the 
people of Guam are guaranteed American 
rights, including the one to elect their own 
governor. 

There was no good reason this wasn’t 
allowed two years ago, and there is no good 
reason now. The fact that it should be is 
cause for concern, not just to the people of 
Guam but to other Americans, 

It is also something that will be noted by 
other peoples of the Pacific Ocean region, in- 
cluding the Trust Territory and various other 
island regions moving towards increased self- 
government. 

A basic fact is that the United States still 
hasn't developed a viable, positive policy to- 
wards its Pacific island responsibilities, The 
process of determining such a policy must 
be speeded, 

But there is no excuse for not allowing 
Guam to elect its own governor, for that is a 
step that must come in any eventuality. 


Bishops Call for Cease-Fire and 
Negotiations 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Council of Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Church and the Board of Bishops of 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
have joined many other religious leaders 
in expressing their concern over the 
tragic war in Vietnam. 

They have gone beyond many others, 
however, in calling for more than just a 
halt in the bombing. Their proposals for 
a cease-fire and negotiations are put for- 
ward with confidence that the best inter- 
ests of all nations require that the con- 
flict be halted quickly. 

I recommend the reading of the 
bishops’ statement to my colleagues, and 
I ask permission to have this statement 
printed as an extension of my remarks. 

The statement follows: 

BisHops’ STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 
(Adopted by the Council of Bishops of the 

Methodist Church and the Board of Bish- 

ops of the Evangelical United Brethren 

Church, November 16, 1967) 

We commend the President of the United 
States of America for continuing to call for 
negotiations in the Vietnam war and for his 
repeatedly expressed offers to go anywhere, 
anytime, to make such talks possible. 

We are appalled by the suffering as we 
think of more than two million refugees in 
a land of only fourteen million people, the 
tens of thousands of wounded and disabled 
in a land with only primitive facilities to 
provide for their care, and of sorrow and 
heartbreak in the ever larger number of 
homes. 

We are concerned about the effect of the 
Vietnam war in worsening the international 
situation. The survival of civilization de- 
pends on the establishment of a climate of 
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acceptance and cooperation among world 
powers. It is clear that the resolution of the 
Vietnam war is a major prerequisite if such 
a climate is to be established. We are con- 
fident that the best interests of all nations 
require that the escalation of the conflict 
be halted quickly. 

At the moment, each side indicates the 
possibility of action if the other side acts 
first. The sterile rounds of demand and 
counter-demand, accompanied by steady es- 
calation by the parties to the conflict, must 
be broken by fresh and creative action by 
one of the parties. We believe the United 
States should take this initiative. 

We urge that the United States implement 
verbal offers of negotiation with concrete 
action. Such action would be designed to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
United States and South Vietnamese gov- 
ernments, their armed forces and peoples, 
while at the same time it would provide the 
utmost inducement to the government of 
North Vietnam and the National Liberation 
Front to come to the negotiating table. 

We, therefore, propose that the United 
States and the South Vietnamese govern- 
ments declare that, on a specified date, they 
will 

1. initiate a cease fire, with the main- 
tenance of positions for the safeguarding of 
life and order, and 

2. send to a neutral place a top-level team 
of negotiators to meet, under the auspices of 
the United Nations or the Geneva Confer- 
ence, with all parties to the dispute, includ- 
ing the National Liberation Front. We be- 
lieve that the United States, at the same 
time, should affirm its belief that 

(a) the purpose of negotiation should be 
to establish the right of self-determination 
for the people of South Vietnam, and 

(b) that the negotiations should consider 
the phased withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and bases with arrangements for asylum for 
those who may require it. 

In the spirit of Christian love that bids 
us bind up the wounds of friends and 
enemies alike, we call upon the nations to 
join in a massive program of rehabilitation 
and economic development for the torn and 
tortured lands of both South and North 
Vietnam, 


Health Services Personnel Amendments 
of 1968 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the Health 
Services Personnel Amendments of 1968 
represent clear evidence that President 
Johnson fully recognizes the need to pro- 
vide a personnel system for health pro- 
fessionals in the Federal Government 
that will make it possible to carry for- 
ward the many new programs authorized 
by the Congress during the past 4 or 5 
years. 

This legislation is based on a logical 
and sound assumption—that is, the Fed- 
eral Government cannot attract and re- 
tain the kinds and numbers of health 
workers that it needs under either the 
existing civil service system or the pres- 
ent commissioned corps, which is tied 
so closely to the military. All of us in 
the Congress recognize the great short- 
ages of trained physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other health workers that 
exist in this Nation; and we have taken 
vigorous steps to increase the supply of 
health manpower to meet the ever-in- 
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creasing demand for their services. But 
so long as a shortage exists, the Federal 
Government will continue to be unable 
to compete with the private sector of 
the economy unless it is able to offer de- 
cent salaries and adequate fringe benefits 
which will be more competitive with pri- 
vate opportunities than now. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
legislation and earnestly hope that it will 
become law during this session of the 
Congress. 


The Case for a Bombing Pause 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
repeatedly urged the administration to 
undertake a pause in the bombing of 
North Vietnam, knowing that such a step 
represents a calculated risk from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

I have done so in the sincere belief that 
the United States must be willing to take 
as many risks in the interests of peace 
as it is in the conduct of its military pol- 
icies. In the eyes of many nations and 
an increasing proportion of Americans, 
the burden of continuing this costly and 
tragic war is on our shoulders. We must 
make clear that the burden is on the 
Communists, and the most effective way 
to demonstrate this is by calling Hanoi’s 
bluff and halting our bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

If Hanoi responds to a bombing pause 
by entering into negotiations, a major 
step toward peace will have been taken. 
If North Vietnam does not respond, the 
U.S. position in dealing with the Viet- 
nam question will have been strength- 
ened, both at home and abroad. 

The New York Times presented per- 
suasively the case for a bombing pause 
in a February 17 editorial, which I pre- 
sent herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 


A BOMBING PAUSE—NOW 


The Johnson Administration this week 
has once again demonstrated a greater 
tenacity and willingness to take risks in the 
conduct of war in Vietnam than in the pur- 
suit of peace. 

Vowing no retreat from Khesanh or the 
embattled South Vietnamese cities, the Ad- 
ministration is rushing over 10,000 addi- 
tional troops into the fray, further weakening 
this nation’s capacity to react to emergen- 
cies elsewhere. At the same time, the Ad- 
ministration has withdrawn abruptly in the 
face of a Communist diplomatic offensive 
which, while unquestionably loaded with 
risks, presents an opportunity for a fresh 
bid to end this increasingly costly, danger- 
ous and senseless conflict. 

According to Secretary General Thant, who 
has just conferred with North Vietnamese 
representatives and others, Hanoi is pre- 
pared to enter into prompt and meaningful 
negotiations if the United States uncondi- 
tionally stops bombing North Vietnam. Mr. 
Thant’s view is reinforced by recent state 
ments from Hanoi and Moscow and by 
Prime Minister Wilson’s report that the gap 
between North Vietnam and the United 
States on negotiations is “very narrow.” 

The principal remaining obstacle appears 
to be White House insistence on assurances 
from Hanoi that the North Vietnamese will 
not take advantage of a bombing halt to 
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increase the flow of men and supplies into 
South Vietnam. This is the so-called San 
Antonio Formula which is not unreasonable 
in view of the massive buildup of North 
Vietnamese troops and supplies now threat- 
ening American forces at Khesanh. 

Actions necessary to provide immediate 
support for American troops in the area 
just below the demilitarized zone do not rule 
out a more flexible American initiative to 
test the negotiating formula advanced by 
Hanoi. This initiative could, and in our view 
should, involve cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, excluding only such tactical 
air support in the vicinity of the DMZ as 
may be appropriate for defense of Khesanh 
and the other threatened garrisons in that 
region. 

As we have long maintained and believed 
more strongly than ever, the bombing of 
North Vietnam does not on balance con- 
tribute to the security of American forces 
in the South. The strategic aerial campaign 
has conspicuously failed to achieve any of 
its stated objectives. It has not forced Hanoi 
to the peace table; rather, it has stiffened the 
North Vietnamese will to resist and helped 
prolong the war, thus increasing American 
and allied casualties. It has not significantly 
reduced the flow of men and supplies to the 
South; instead, that flow has increased 
with acceleration of the air war, as is amply 
demonstrated by the present predicament of 
allied forces. 

At the same time, American bombing at- 
tacks on the North have alienated world and 
domestic opinion, increased the danger of 
direct conflict with the Soviet Union and 
China, forced North Vietnam into greater de- 
pendence on its Communist allies and 
exacted a heavy toll of American airmen and 
aircraft. 

There is no compelling reason why the 
strategic air campaign against the North 
should not be stopped on even the slimmest 
chance that such restraint could lead to 
talks—and perhaps forestall the bloody 
battle now facing American forces at Khe- 
sanh. As long as Khesanh is threatened, of 
course, continuing tactical air strikes against 
enemy concentrations and supply lines in the 
immediate area will remain a matter of in- 
escapable military necessity. But in calling 
a halt to strategic strikes against the North, 
the President could offer to reduce such 
tactical attacks as quickly as the pressure on 
Khesanh is eased. 

Hanoi may and probably will rebuff such a 
qualified offer, however reasonable. But it is 
the duty of American diplomacy to persist in 
every possible effort to bring this horrible 
war to an honorably negotiated conclusion. 
It would be difficult to challenge the sincerity 
of a United States diplomatic initiative 
based on the practical conditions we have 
suggested. 

If Administration spokesmen appear to dis- 
courage further diplomatic efforts, however, 
and if United States planes persist in pound- 
ing Hanoi and other targets far from the 
battle area, many will continue to question 
American intentions and Haoni will retain 
the diplomatic as well as the military initia- 
tive. President Johnson’s comment at his 
press conference last evening that Hanoi is 
not ready to negotiate may be perfectly 
true; but without a halt in the bombing 
the President fails to make it clear to many 
Americans and to much of the world that he 
is ready on his part. 


The Story of the Argon Atom 
HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the science 
talent search is an annual activity of 
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Science Clubs of America, administered 
by Science Service of Washington. This 
year marks the 27th annual science tal- 
ent search with 23,471 entrants, all sen- 
iors in secondary schools in the United 
States; 23,323 completed competitive ex- 
aminations and wrote reports on their 
scientific projects. Three hundred of 
these entrants won special recognition 
by being named in the honors group, and 
of these, 40 were chosen to attend a Sci- 
ence Talent Institute here in Washing- 
ton. 

Robert E. Kirby, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
spoke dramatically of the impact of this 
program, at the banquet last night hon- 
oring these winners, in our rapidly 
changing world of science. Under unani- 
mous consent I introduce his remarks 
into the Recor as follows: 


REMARKS BY R. E. KIRBY, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
AT THE 27TH ANNUAL SCIENCE TALENT 
SEARCH BANQUET, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 
4, 1968 
Dr. Seaborg, Dr, Spilhaus, Science Talent 

Search winners, ladies and gentlemen., 

It is a privilege to be here tonight and to 
join with you in honoring the winners of 
the 27th Science Talent Search. 

An important change has been made in 
the Search this year. While this is, perhaps, 
of paramount concern to only a small seg- 
ment of this audience, I do want to report 
that tonight the judges will award 10 four- 
year Westinghouse scholarships rather than 
the five of previous years. Tonight, the value 
of the scholarships and awards to be made 
will more than double—from $32,250 to 
$67,500, 

We of Westinghouse are happy to make 
this increased commitment to the Search, 
and we continue to be grateful for the dedi- 
cation which Science Service brings to our 
common goal of identifying and encouraging 
outstanding young scientists, 

I congratulate you forty winners. I com- 
mend you for the aptitude in science, the 
flair for research and the academic perform- 
ance which have brought you here. As poten- 
tial scientists, you already have accomplished 
much, But the fact that you are winners 
means that a great deal more will now be 
expected of you. 

It is toward this thought of what is ex- 
pected of you as future scientists that I want 
to address my brief remarks tonight, 

First, I would remind you that the kind 
of world we cope with today is pretty much 
the work of people like yourselves. 

For example, in the short span of your 
own lifetime, scientists have unleashed the 
awesome power of nuclear fusion; they have 
generated light so intense as to vaporize 
instantly every known substance; they have 
devised chemicals capable of defoliating large 
areas of the earth. And, only weeks ago, they 
created in a test tube a viable man-made 
molecule of which its discoverer is quoted 
as saying: “You can call it a simple form 
of life if you want to.” 

The desire to know is motivation enough 
for those who uncover such truths in Na- 
ture. But I join with those who suggest 
that scientists must also become increas- 
ingly concerned with the consequences of 
scientific discovery. For in creating the kind 
of world we live in, they may be creating— 
if present trends continue—a world we may 
not be able to live in at all. 

Let us think for a moment about the 
changing character of just one factor of our 
environment: the atmosphere. 

Each year we release into the air above 
our Nation some 133 million tons of pol- 
lutants. These impurities arise mainly in 
our cities: from automobile exhaust, from 
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the burning of fossil fuels, from indus- 
trial processes. 

Perhaps, you may say this is not every- 
body’s problem. Let Los Angeles worry about 
its smog, New York its sulfur dioxide, Chi- 
cago its smoke and soot. 

But things are not that simple. To illus- 
trate, let me paraphrase some words which 
have been written by a distinguished scien- 
tist and long-time friend of the Science 
Talent Search and of many of you in this 
audience: Dr. Harlow Shapley. 

In a recent essay Dr. Shapley showed 
how every human being on earth is inex- 
orably tied to the only atmosphere we have. 
To do this, he traced through the atmos- 
phere the flow of argon. Our winners will 
tell you that argon is a harmless, inert gas. 
We inhale it, then exhale it unchanged, with 
every breath we take. 

Only one per cent of the air we breathe, 
Dr. Shapley points out, is argon. Yet, with 
your very next breath, you will exhale into 
the atmosphere 30 billion billion atoms of 
argon along with countless quintillions of 
molecules of carbon dioxide and other gases. 

Soon these 30 billion billion argon atoms 
are all over the room, the neighborhood, the 
whole country. By the end of a year, they 
will be uniformly distributed throughout all 
of the free air of the earth. 

One year from now, wherever you may be, 
a day’s breathing will include at least 15 of 
the argon atoms you exhaled this very sec- 
ond. 

Up to now, you young people haie gone 
through more than 90 million breaths, each 
with its vast number of argon atoms. This 
inconceivable total means that the breath 
you now take contains, for example, more 
than 350,000 of the argon atoms that Gandhi 
breathed in his long lifetime. 

One thing this story of the argon atoms 
tells us, Dr. Shapley says, is that to live long 
and naturally we do not want to have our 
atmosphere corrupted by harmful man-made 
atoms and similar artifacts of ingenious but 
shortsighted man. 

So I suggest to you 40 winners tonight 
that you think about Dr. Shapley's argon 
atoms, For they give you insight into what 
we do expect of you as tomorrow’s scientists. 

To correct the pollution of our air—or any 
other blight we see in our way of life—will 
require the best efforts of all of us. 

It will require especially the knowledge 
of those trained in science. But more espe- 
cially, it will require scientists who care. 

We want you to be that kind of scientist, 

Thank you. 


February Newsletter to the People of the 
First District of Massachusetts 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr, CONTE, Mr. Speaker, my February 
newsletter was sent in the form of a 
questionnaire to the people of the First 
District of Massachusetts. 

In this newsletter I have asked my con- 
stituents to give me their opinions on a 
wide range of subjects ranging from 
Vietnam and crime in the streets to taxes 
and Federal spending, gun laws and 
renee aspects of our international rela- 

ons. 

I have asked a total of 10 questions. 
The answers to these will give me a com- 
prehensive view of the thinking in my 
district on the topics covered. 

Response to similar questionnaires in 
the past has been excellent, and I feel 
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this indicates interest in the subject and 
approval of the method of sampling 
opinion. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
newsletter, which includes several open- 
ing. remarks and the previously men- 
tioned questions at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Dran FRIEND: When this questionnaire 
comes to you, the Second Session of the 90th 
Congress will be underway. The First Session 
left much undone, and the issues which face 
the new session will, I am sorry to say, be to 
a large extent, the same ones which faced us 
at the beginning of the last session. 

War abroad and disillusionment at home, 
crime in the streets, increased taxes, sky- 
rocketing living costs, problems in the cities, 
air and water pollution. . all of these 
problems and more will have to be faced by 
each Member of Congress in the coming 
months. Each day, in fact, the Congress will 
be taking action on vital issues that will 
affect every individual American. If our 
country is to have a sound and secure future, 
we must make sound decisions today. I would 
appreciate your personal opinions on key 
issues in order to represent you most ef- 
fectively. 

This questionnaire is designed so that you 
can express your opinons on a wide range of 
subjects. I hope you will complete the ques- 
tionnaire and mail it back to me. In the 
past, so many of you have taken time to 
respond to my questionnaires that I feel this 
indicates a widespread interest in the issues 
and approval of my method of sampling 
opinion. I am glad that many of you who 
returned the forms have added supplemen- 
tary comments either elaborating your views 
or commenting on other subjects not 
specifically mentioned in the questionnaire. 
All comments are welcome. 

Cordially yours, 
S vro O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
VIETNAM 

1. Which of the following explanations for 
our involvement in the war in Vietnam do 
you approve: (Please check) 

a, to protect the security of the United 
States. 

b. to prevent the spread of Communism. 

c. to protect the people of South Vietnam 
from alien rule. 

d. to contain China. 

e. there is no valid reason for our presence. 

f. it is American aggression. 

g. none of the above—please add your 
explanation. 

2. Which of the following courses of ac- 
tion in Vietnam would you recommend? 
(Please check) 

a. stop the bombing of North Vietnam. 

b. step up military pressures. 

c. hold military activities at present level. 

d. gradually reduce military activities and 
withdraw troops. 

e. immediately withdraw U.S. troops. 

f. none of the above—Please add your ex- 
planation. 


TAXES AND FEDERAL SPENDING POLICIES 


8. Do you favor enactment of the Admin- 
istration’s tax proposals which would mean 
@ 10 percent increase on the amount now 
paid in income taxes by individuals and cor- 
porations? 

4. Do you believe that a tax increase must 
be accompanied by a further reduction in 
. spending in order to be effec- 
tive 

5. Would you support increased Govern- 
ment expenditures for domestic programs 
while paying for the war in Asia? 

6. Regardless of your answer to the above 
questions, given today’s circumstances, in 
which areas (if any) of Government spend- 
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ing would you impose reductions? (Please 
check) 

a. Aid to education 

b. Defense 

c. Foreign aid 

d. Poverty program 

e. Public works 

f. Space programs 

g. Urban rebuilding programs 
h. Water and air pollution 
. No reductions 

INTERNATIONAL 

7. Which of the following policies do you 
favor with respect to our relations with Rus- 
sia and the countries of Eastern Europe? 
(Please check) 

a. Increased non-military trade and other 
reciprocal steps toward closer relations. 

b. A policy of minimum contact and rela- 
tions with these countries. 

c. Neither of the above—State your own 
alternative. 


1 


8. Legislation passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives proposes to fight the rising rate 
of crime in this country by providing Fed- 
eral grants to state and local governments 
for the development of programs to improve 
police, court and correctional systems, Do 
you feel this is an effective way for the Fed- 
eral Government to fight crime? If not, state 
what you would consider a desirable alter- 
native. 

GUN LAWS 

9. What is your opinion regarding laws 
pertaining to privately owned arms, such as 
rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers? 
(Please check) 

a. Present laws are adequate for protection 
of the public. 

b. Present laws are not adequate for pro- 
tection of the public. 

10. If your answer to 9 above was b, please 
check any of the following additions to the 
law which you favor. 

a. Require that all persons owning such 
weapons be required to register them with 
state or local authorities. 

b. Prohibit purchase of such weapons 
through the mails. 

c. Other—Please state: 


French Wine Superior? 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always admired the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 
He has been my close and loyal friend. So 
it weighs heavily on me to speak criti- 
cally of him, but so great has been his 
error that I am left no alternative. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, in remarks 
entitled “Fourth District Produces Culi- 
nary Artist,” my beloved colleague, seek- 
ing to correct a constituent’s selection, 
came right out and advocated the pur- 
chase of French wines—to wit, La Tache 
1959 and Tavel. 

It is time to stand up and explode the 
myth of French wine superiority. As the 
people of my own district can well at- 
test, New York State wines can hold 
their own against any in the world. I 
urge my dear friend to try our delicious 
Manischewitz or Mogen David wines. 
Then he will know whereof I speak. 

Even if my colleague feels that he 
cannot satisfy his tastes with domestic 
wine, I still do not understand why he 
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insists on buying French products. Our 
friends abroad make excellent wines too. 

Perhaps he has not heard of the great 
Karmel Mizrahi district of Israel and its 
famous wines—Rishon Le-Zion and 
Zichron. 

No matter, there is still time to redeem 
this grave error, and effect the rehabili- 
tation of my esteemed colleague. I par- 
ticularly recommend to him those glori- 
ous vintage years, 1948 and 1967. 


Low-Income Housing Need 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s proposal for a Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 we 
have the means for a massive recon- 
struction of urban America. 

Of first importance in this effort is the 
model cities program for which the 
President is asking funds that will move 
the program into full action. 

Every sector of the Nation is by this 
time aware of the seriousness of the 
problems that face our cities today—the 
substandard housing, congestion, pollu- 
tion, inadequate public facilities, eco- 
nomic privation, and social decay. 

These are not problems confined to 
any one part of the country. Nor are 
they to be found only in the largest of 
our cities. 

They are a spreading cancer and even 
our smallest cities are infected by them. 
But they are felt most acutely in the de- 
teriorated slum neighborhoods of our 
central cities to which the model cities 
program is addressed. 

The model cities program is a potent 
weapon in our attack on central city de- 
cay, for it involves not only urban renew- 
al, but human renewal as well. The peo- 
ple who live in the cities’ areas of physi- 
cal substandardness need not only better 
housing. They need job training and 
jobs; medical and health services; better 
education; better nutrition; recreational 
facilities, 

They need a chance to help them- 
selves—to be involved in the programs to 
transform their neighborhoods and re- 
make them into safe, healthy, attractive 
places to live for the people who are 
there. 

To attack the human as well as the 
physical blight that afflicts our cities is 
crucial. New buildings will mean little 
if we do not at the same time provide 
for our citizens the means tw self-respect: 
the job opportunities that will eliminate 
poverty; the education that will elimi- 
nate ignorance; the health facilities 
that will eliminate disease; the welfare 
and recreation to lighten lives and drive 
out hopelessness. 

All this adds up to a coordinated effort 
needed to improve the urban environ- 
ment. And the model cities approach, by 
its concentration of all available re- 
sources—local and State, public and pri- 
vate, as well as Federal—is the best in- 
strument for success of the effort. 

Housing is, of course, pivotal in all our 
expectations for revitalizing our urban 
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areas. Thus, the President’s program 
calls upon the Nation to build 26 million 
units of housing in the coming decade 
and to rehabilitate another 2 million 
units. 

In this most dramatic and ambitious 
program ever projected for our country, 
the President has stressed the urgent 
need to provide decent housing for low- 
and moderate-income families; and rec- 
ommends that 6 million units of the 
housing be federally assisted to bring 
them within the means of families who 
are not financially able to meet market 
rents. 

As a first-year effort, the President 
calls for the Nation to start 300,000 of 
these federally assisted housing units for 
the low- to moderate-income families. 

This, to be sure, means a tripling of 
the rate at which housing for low- and 
moderate-income families is now being 
provided. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I submit that such 
an effort is not too great for this great 
American Nation to make. It is the effort 
we must make if we are to have the 
housing envisioned in our rent supple- 
ment program to bring private enter- 
prise into the low-income housing mar- 
ket. We must make the effort if we are 
to have the public housing that assists 
those in greatest need to achieve good 
housing. We must make the effort if we 
are to enable low-income families to buy 
or repair their own homes. 

We must make the effort if we are to 
extend the benefits of homeownership 
to the Nation’s needy families, to buy 
modest homes financed and built by the 
private sector. 

Above all, we must make the effort 
because unless there is better housing 
available to those who are not now ade- 
quately housed, we are handicapped in 
our efforts to make a lasting impact on 
any of the other problems of employ- 
ment and education and health that 
plague our cities. For at the heart of the 
urban problem is the need to provide an 
adequate supply of decent housing for 
low-income people unable to pay the full 
cost of housing in the private market. 

We have the resources, we have the 
capacity to attack this problem. The 
President’s program shows the means by 
which it can be solved. I earnestly urge 
its favorable and speedy consideration. 


Save Your Vision Week 
HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
March 3 to 9, is the 41st annual observ- 
ance of Save Your Vision Week and the 
fifth year this special week has been na- 
tionally proclaimed by the President on 
authority of Congress. 

It is fitting that we of the Congress 
express our appreciation to optometrists, 
physicians, health care groups, and agen- 
cies for their research efforts and for the 
day-to-day care they provide our citi- 
zens for the maintenance of good vision. 

The Congress has passed legislation 
over the past several years which ex- 
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tends financial assistance to colleges and 
universities training health care. H.R. 
10567, introduced in the first session of 
this Congress, provides that optometry 
officers receive the same pay as other 
health care practitioners serving in our 
military services. During the first ses- 
sion, it was my privilege to introduce 
H.R. 6407, a bill which would establish 
a National Eye Institute within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to afford the 
Nation a more effective structure for re- 
search on the many functional vision 
problems and causes of blindness. 

These are just a few measures which 
reflect our deep concern for the visual 
comfort and efficiency of all Americans. 
I hope that my distinguished colleagues 
in both Houses of Congress will join me 
in a continued effort to make profes- 
sional vision care conveniently available 
to every man, woman, and child at every 
economic level of our society. 

Save Your Vision Week is an especial- 
ly appropriate time to extend our sincere 
thanks to the men and women of our 
health care professions who enrich our 
lives, enhance our safety, comfort, and 
general well-being by furnishing this 
most important health need—vision 
care. 


Opposition to Proposed Reductions in 
School Library Funds Under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Pro- 
gram 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the progress and well-being of our 
Nation is largely predicated upon the ed- 
ucational growth of our people, Congress 
has enacted many legislative measures 
to provide Federal assistance toward this 
end. One of the most significant laws 
ever enacted in this regard is the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

I need not acquaint my colleagues with 
the benefits that have been derived from 
this highly esteemed legislation. But I 
would like to make this House fully aware 
of the danger that confronts this pro- 
gram in the form of proposals to reduce 
the title II funds available by approxi- 
mately 53 percent in fiscal year 1969. 

If this proposal is allowed to become 
a reality, schools across the land will be 
forced to substantially cut back an edu- 
cational program that has already proven 
itself to be highly successful in stimulat- 
ing and sustaining the educational 
growth of our youth. Under this program, 
school library resources, textbooks, and 
other instructional materials to children 
and teachers is made available to our 
schools. In other words, Mr. Speaker, 
vital educational tools are being made 
available for the educational growth of 
our youth. 

I cannot even conceive how one could 
seriously entertain the thought of re- 
ducing support for this program. While 
I am cognizant of the need to reduce 
spending in certain areas, I cannot accept 
a proposed reduction in an area so vital 
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to the present and future well-being of 
our Nation. How can we save anything 
by cutting out its heart? And let there 
be no mistake about it, the education 
of its citizens is the very heart of a 
democracy. 

Let me tell you what this program has 
meant to the State of Rhode Island. Ac- 
cording to the highly esteemed commis- 
sioner of education in Rhode Island, Dr. 
William P. Robinson, Jr., prior to the 
enactment of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, 42 percent of 
Rhode Island’s schools had centralized 
libraries; now the percentage is 86. More 
than double, Mr. Speaker. Prior to the 
act, there were 66 school librarians in 
the State; now there are 170. Once again, 
more than double the original figure. 
Prior to the act, there were 3.8 books per 
5 in school libraries; now there are 

ve. 

If the proposed reduction in title II 
funds is to become a reality, Rhode Is- 
land would experience a cut from the 
present appropriation of $423,153 to 
$234,958 in fiscal year 1969. 

There are over 200,000 elementary and 
secondary schoolchildren in Rhode Is- 
land. Thus, we would be providing ap- 
proximately $1 per child for this ex- 
tremely vital program. Now can we con- 
sider such an amount while we spend 
some $75 million a day—yes, a day—in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that all my col- 
leagues join me in expressing strong op- 
position to the proposal made in the 
President's budget for title II funds in 
1969. I ask that their views be made 
known to the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee which is con- 
sidering this matter. 


Discontinuance of Passenger Train 
Service 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
continuance of passenger train service 
greatly affects the welfare of the people 
of our Nation. On several occasions I 
have protested the discontinuance of 
train service to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and I have followed closely 
the hearings on such cases. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion recently adopted a resolution asking 
the Congress “to call an immediate 
moratorium on all train discontinuances 
and to investigate and determine the 
impact these discontinuances are having 
on the welfare and safety of our coun- 
try including its national defense.” 

I invite your attention to this resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

STATE OF MISSOURI, MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION: RESOLUTION 

By THE Commission: Whereas, there have 
been numerous passenger train discontin- 
uances of recent date; and 

Whereas, there are numerous applications 


for discontinuance of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission and the various state commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post 
Office Department has materially reduced 
passenger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuance; and 

Whereas, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission knows of its own knowledge acquired 
from several such applications before it and 
the participation in such hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
such facts are true; 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
Missouri Public Service Commission joins 
its sister states in appealing to Congress to 
call an immediate moratorium on all train 
discontinuances and to investigate and de- 
termine the impact these discontinuances 
are having on the welfare and safety of our 
country including its national defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this 23rd day of February, 1968. 

WILLIAM R. CLARK, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

Sam L. MANLEY, 
Secretary. 


Disappointing Report of the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders is disappointing and 
unrealistic in many respects. It may prove 
to be a means of producing future riots 
rather than preventing them. This report 
recommends a Federal crash expenditure 
of billions of additional dollars, perhaps 
as much per year as the cost of the war in 
Vietnam. This would require an increase 
in Federal tax rates of perhaps 20 per- 
cent. 

More Federal spending and higher 
taxes which must follow are not the an- 
swer. I would point out that in 1960 the 
Federal Government provided aid to the 
poor totaling $9.5 billion. By 1963 this 
figure had increased to $12.5 billion. For 
the current fiscal year 1968, Congress 
has provided in aid to the poor $24.6 bil- 
lion. All of this excessive Federal spend- 
ing has not prevented riots. Action to 
prevent riots is a responsibility of the 
States and cities as much as of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Congress, and I believe the people to- 
day, are more interested in saving money 
than in additional new spending pro- 
grams. The unrealistic promises in the 
report that cannot be delivered during 
this war period will produce future frus- 
trations and probably riots. 

This report is disappointing in other 
respects. It fails to point out the fu- 
tility of riots—the fact that they are 
harmful to all participants and to both 
races. It fails to properly emphasize that 
the law must be enforced and that all vio- 
lators must be punished. On the con- 
trary—and this is most disappointing— 
it tends to justify or find an excuse for 
violence, looting, burning, and rioting 
and criticizes the officers for using force 
in trying to enforce the law. 
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I close with a paragraph from an edi- 
torial in the Washington Star of March 
3, 1968, with which I agree: 

There is a crisis, a real crisis, in our cities. 
But with the costly war in Vietnam and a 
budget already dangerously out of balance, 
the money needed to deal with it certainly 
will not be available this year or next. We 
believe, however, that this country, given 
a chance, will find a solution to the problem. 
We also believe that more riots or threats 
of riots will serve only to delay that solu- 
tion—and this at the expense of the people 
who are most in need of help. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States and its ladies’ auxil- 
iary conducts a Voice of Democracy 
contest. This year over 400,000 school 
students participated in the contest com- 
peting for the five scholarships which 
are awarded as top prizes. The contest 
theme was “Freedom’s Challenge.” The 
winning contestant from each State is 
brought to Washington, D.C., for the 
final judging as a guest of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the winning 
speech from Mississippi, prepared by Mr. 
Mike Ainsworth, who is 16 years old and 
is an honor student at Florence High 
School in Florence, Miss. 

Mr. Speaker, it is particularly im- 
portant at this time that we all give 
grave consideration to the challenges is- 
sued by Freedom, and I would like to 
bring this speech to the attention of my 
colleagues as I believe it speaks so well 
of this fine young man, and in my opin- 
ion so adequately expresses the views of 
the majority of Americans. 

The material referred to above follows: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 

A few months ago as Americans listened 
to their radios they heard the announcer call 
the name of a top tune record. To the sur- 
prise of many, this song, “A Day for Decision” 
did not contain the wild chords so popular 
in today’s music. It did not tell of the joys 
of love or the sorrows of heartbreak .. . 
rather, the firm voice against a background of 
music from Americana made it clearly evi- 
dent that freedom issues a, challenge. This 
record and other publications or productions 
brought before the American people recently 
have caused us to realize again an age old 
truth. . For All Things There Is a Price. 
You have to pay for everything you get and 
this is no less true with our most valuable 
possession, FREEDOM. Our precious freedom 
was purchased at a price of great suffering... 
a bloody war . a war of terror and agony. 
Throughout the years, Americans have been 
called upon again and again to defend their 
liberties. Each time they have fully answered 
the call. Now, today, we live in a highly so- 
phisticated society. Our nation 
more material wealth than any nation in all 
of history. But, just because we are so power- 
ful today. . just because our forefather's 
efforts have enabled us to live in an environ- 
ment of relative security, do we have no price 
to pay? Freedom is like a flame. It is a golden 
light that shines amid the darkness. It is 
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a flame so warm as to warm a heart turned 
bitter and cold against the world. It warms 
with a promise a promise of a better 
life . a promise of a land where every indi- 
vidual determines for himself how far he will 
go. The fuel on which the flame of freedom 
burns is a precious substance. It is a sub- 
stance that must be re-supplied by each new 
generation. This fuel is citizenship ... 
alert ... dynamic... vibrant citizenship. 

Citizenship is made up of three distinct 
parts . . . knowledge, love and service. We 
should feel an obligation to know of our na- 
tion’s past . . and a duty to learn of those 
who would take our freedom from us. 
Thomas Jefferson spoke to our time, as well 
as his own, when he said: “If any nation ex- 
pects to remain ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization it expects that which never 
was and never will be.” The second impor- 
tant element of citizenship is love. We need 
men whose love will stand even in the face 
of death. Men like Nathan Hale. As Nathan 
Hale was led to his execution did he think 
of how famous he would become because 
of the words he was to say? No, I don’t think 
80. Rather, I believe, he thought of only one 
thing, his nation. And, we can be quite sure 
that he felt his life was but a small price 
to pay if future generations could live in 
freedom and freedom’s challenge would be 
answered. 


Dreams are fine, but only hard work can 
make them a reality. And, as it is the duty 
of every American to bring his knowledge 
and his love into tangible form we find our 
element of service. Knowledge, love, service 
«. . Citizenship. 

For us to live a life of dedicated citizen- 
ship may at first seem to be a heavy burden; 
but let us remember that by our doing so, 
treedom's light will continue to shine for all 
coming generations and we truly will have 
answered freedom’s challenge. 


Peacemaking, De Gaulle Style 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
complex situation in Vietnam certainly 
would not be solved by any “help” we 
might receive from France’s benevolent 
despot Charles de Gaulle. The following 
editorial which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News on March 1, emphatically 
makes this point: 


PEACEMAKING, DE GAULLE STYLE 


One of the things the United States can 
do without at this stage is public interfer- 
ence by President de Gaulle in the complex 
task of resolving the conflict in Vietnam. 

If the French leader has any “explicit in- 
formation” of real value about the prospects 
of negotiations, as he contends, this should 
be conveyed directly through diplomatic 
channels that are readily available instead 
of through Delphic communiques intended 
to tag the United States as the only major 
threat to world peace. 

Mark Gayn of The Daily News Foreign 
Service also has some reasonably “explicit 
information” through the Canadian repre- 
sentative on the International Control Com- 
mission in Hanoi. Gayn reports the attitudes 
in North Vietnam have never been so uncom- 
promising and that negotiations are visual- 
ized only in terms of United States surrender 
as was the case with France in 1954. This 
may well be what de Gaulle wants. 

Desire for an honorable settlement in Viet- 
nam is at least as widespread here as it is in 
France. But lectures to the United States 
come in peculiarly poor grace from the man 
who presided over the attempt to restore 
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French colonial authority in Saigon after the 
Japanese collapse in 1945. It was de Gaulle’s 
refusal as France’s postwar leader to give 
substance to the appeals alike of Communist 
and non-Communist Vietnamese for inde- 
pendence that touched off the ensuing gen- 
eration of bitter strife. 

Americans on the spot sought to thwart 
France’s more extreme ambitions. This has 
been generally forgotten except by de Gaulle 
in whom it still rankles. American soldiers 
are suffering today from the fact that U.S. 
equipment, turned over to France, was used 
in the temporary reimposition of French au- 
thority. The GIs have inherited some of the 
accumulated resentments of a near-century 
of French misrule. As elsewhere, the French 
made no attempt at training their subjects 
in democracy. 

On the face of it de Gaulle cannot be ac- 
cepted either by the Vietnamese or the 
United States as a benevolently neutral in- 
termediary. If he has messages to forward 
this could best be done in private. That he 
will contribute in a helpful way to settle- 
ment is doubtful. 


The 50th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of inde- 
pendence for the great Lithuanian peo- 
ple. At a mass meeting held February 
11, 1968, at the Robert Treat Hotel, in 
Newark the following resolution was 
adopted. Under unanimous consent I 
place it in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


The delegates of Lithuanian organizations 
of New Jersey, representing 60 thousand 
loyal citizens and permanent residents of 
the United States of America, gathered on 
this 11th day of February, 1968 at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, New Jersey, to com- 
memorate the 50th Anniversary of the Res- 
toration of Lithuanian Independence; 


RESOLVE 


1. To renew their solemn protest against 
the usurpation by the Soviet Government of 
the sovereign rights of the Baltic nations 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and the 
transformation of the once progressive and 
prosperous Baltic States into colonies of 
the Soviet Union. 

2. To ask the governments of the free 
world, and especially that of the United 
States, to undertake all ways and means to 
restore the exercise of the rights of self- 
determination in the Baltic countries. 

8. To request the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations to demand that the abolish- 
ment of Soviet rule in the Baltic States be 
included in the agenda of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

4. To request the U.S. delegation to ask 
the United Nations to put an end to inhuman 
practices of the Soviet government in the 
Baltic States. 

5. To draw the attention of newly emerged 
nations of Africa and Asia to the evils of 
Soviet colonialism in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

6. To renew the dedication of the peoples 
of the Baltic nations to the cause of liberty 
and to reaffirm their dedication to continue 
together with other captive nations of East- 
Central Europe the struggle against Soviet 
occupation and oppression. 
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7. To demand that the Soviets return 
Lithuania’s beautiful Cathedral of Vilnius 
to the people for worship, rather than main- 
taining it as a pagan museum, 

Nxwank, N.J., February 11, 1968. 
LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, President. 

A. S. TRECIOKAS, Secretary. 


Restoration of Lithuania’s Independence 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a great pleasure to pay tribute and 
commemorate the Lithuanian people on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the restoration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence. 

I wish to call to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the speech that was delivered by the 
Consul General of Lithuania, the Honor- 
able Petras P. Dauzvardis to the Knights 
of Lithuania, Dlinois-Indiana district, 
on Saturday, February 10, 1968. The 
remarks follow: 


REMARKS BY PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL 
GENERAL OF LITHUANIA, AT KNIGHTS OF 
LITHUANIA, ILLINOIS-INDIANA DISTRICT, 
“MEMORIES oF LITHUANIA” BANQUET, THE 
Farm CLUB, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 10, 1968 


My congratulations and thanks to the 
Knights of Lithuania Dlinois-Indiana Dis- 
trict for arranging this banquet and pro- 
gram to commemorate the 50th Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania’s Independ- 
ence. 

I join the hosts in expressing sincere 
gratitude to the Honorable Samuel H. 
Shapiro, Lieutenant Governor of the State 
of Illinois for honoring our Lithuanian 
youth and Lithuania on this very signifi- 
cant occasion. 

The Knights of Lithuania have con- 
tributed much to Lithuania throughout the 
50 years; some of them joined the Lithua- 
nian army, others raised funds and gave and 
are giving other forms of support. Thanks 
to all of them. 

The restoration of the Lithuanian State, 
after 123 years of Russian occupation, was 
proclaimed by the Lithuanian National 
Council on February 16, 1918, and ratified 
by the Constituent Assembly on May 15, 1920. 
On July 12, 1920, Lithuania and Soviet Rus- 
sia signed a Peace Treaty by which Russia 
renounced all her claims to Lithuania for all 
time, and recognized her as an independent 
state. Recognition by other states followed. 
In 1921 Lithuania became a member of the 
League of Nations, and in 1922 she was rec- 
ognized de jure by all the great powers. 
Lithuania and the Soviet Union concluded 
a Non-Aggression Pact in 1926, and a Mutual 
Aid Pact in 1939, All three treaties guaran- 
teed both states in the sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and non-intervention in each 
other’s internal affairs. 

Lithuania scrupulously abided by all her 
treaties: upon the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Germany and Poland she declared her 
neutrality. Soviet Russia and Nazi-ruled 
Germany, however, disregarded their treaties 
and the principles of international law: on 
September 28, 1939, they conspired to seize 
and partition Lithuania. Acting upon this 
secret agreement, Soviet Russia invaded and 
occupied Lithuania in June 1940 and paid 
Hitler $7,500,000.00 in gold, for his share in 
1941. 

The United States and other countries con- 
demned Stalin’s and Hitler’s criminal acts in 
no uncertain terms, and do not condone or 
recognize them to this day. They consider 
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Lithuania to be an existing State militarily 
occupied by Soviet Russia. Its diplomatic and 
consular representatives are still recognized 
and continue to function. The United States 
Government branded the Soviet aggression 
as: “The devious processes whereunder the 
political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the three Baltic Republics—Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania—were to be 
deliberately annihilated by one of the more 
powerful neighbors”—the Soviet Union, 

The Government of Great Britain, in the 
words of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
described the annexation of the Baltic 
States thusly: “They were acquired in 
shameful collusion with Hitler. We have 
never recognized the 1941 frontiers of Rus- 
sia... The Baltic States should be sover- 
eign, independent republics.” 

In his speech before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, Soviet Premier Alexei 
Kosygin condemned collusion and “attempts 
by any State (logically this includes the So- 
viet Union) to conduct an aggressive policy 
towards other countries, a policy of seizure 
of foreign lands and subjugation of the peo- 
ple living there” (such as the Soviets towards 
and against the Baltic States), describes ex- 
actly what the Soviet Union did and is doing 
in Lithuania. 

The Soviet Union’s demand for withdrawal 
of Israel’s troops from the Arab lands, with- 
out withdrawing the Soviet troops from the 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia and Lithua- 
nia, was sheer hypocrisy. 

The Soviet occupation of Lithuania is in 
violation of international law and is against 
the will of the Lithuanian nation. 

The Lithuanian nation wants to be free 
and independent, and has every right to be 
free and independent. But this right is 
blocked by brute Soviet might. The Lithu- 
anian nation demands implementation of 
this sovereign right—appeals to the United 
Nations and the free world for help. 

If right makes might, according to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, then that might should be 
used for the liberation of Lithuania. The 
Lithuanian nation demands the removal of 
Soviet occupation forces and colonists from 
Lithuania, and demands the restoration of 
self-government to Lithuania. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and its 
ladies’ auxiliary conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest. Thousands of school 
students across the country submit essays 
in this competition for five scholarships 
which are awarded as the top prizes. This 
year the contest theme was “Freedom's 
Challenge,” a worthy subject for thought 
and discussion in these complex and 
troubled times. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased and proud 
to submit here the winning speech from 
the State of Massachusetts, written by 
a young man who resides in my district, 
Mr. Robert A. Vanasse of Methuen, Mass. 
Mr. Vanasse has written a thoughtful 
and original essay and I commend it to 
my colleagues for their attention, as 
follows: 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Robert Vanasse) 


A prominent American author once wrote: 
I've knowed him all my life. Old Miss 
Watson died 2 months ago, and she was 
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ashamed that she was ever gonna sell him 
down the river, and said so; and she set him 
free in her will.” 

And thus it was that the Negro Jim had 
gained his freedom in Mark Twain's “The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn”. Old Miss 
Watson ‘set him free in her will. What an 
ironic way for a man to earn his independ- 
ence—through the will of another. 

The entire basis for freedom is the free 
will of man. And only with this free will can 
man attain true freedom. A freedom which 
not only leaves him free to do what he 
pleases but also to do what he must. Be- 
cause what is not always easy to do is most 
often what must be done. It is not always 
easy to obey—but we must. It is not always 
easy to refrain from violence—but we must. 
It is never easy to offer one’s life for his 
country but if the occasion arises—we must. 

But with this freedom comes a respon- 
sibility and a challenge. Freedom’s challenge 
is the striving for Peace on Earth. The only 
way this peace can be attained is through 
good will toward men. Yet, freedom can and 
often times does become as of a two-edged 
sword. One side of this sword is sharp. It 
represents the people who believe in De- 
mocracy and live for its betterment. It is this 
side that easily cuts away the ropes which 
hinder the progress of Democracy. The dull 
side, however, represents the people who 
take a dim view of Democracy. It is this side 
that tears and hacks away at Democracy 
itself. 

It for this reason Freedom and its challenge 
seem to be suffering; suffering because of a 
sometimes apathetic society which tends to 
take advantage of its liberties. The diag- 
nosis may be explained as an overdose of free- 
dom or an overdose of those liberties which 
make up the fundamentals of freedom. 

Unless our society changes this apathetic 
and possessive attitude, freedom and its 
challenge will persist and this must never be 
allowed to happen. 


Riot Report Has Curious Gaps and 
Slanted Words 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the tax- 
payers of this country, already faced 
with the possibility of a tax increase, 
have just paid $1 million for a report 
on last summer’s rioting across America. 
Most of us anticipated the wording of 
this report even before it was written. 
The Commission has indicted almost 
every person in American but those re- 
sponsible for participating in and insti- 
gating the riots. 

In fact, this report either praises the 
leaders of the rioters for not pushing 
their followers into further destructive 
actions, or discounts the influence of the 
radicals in starting the riots. 

Yet the report is a scathing indictment 
of the policemen, National Guardsmen, 
firemen, and other public servants who 
put their lives on the line to prevent or 
halt the riots. One of the biggest causes 
of the breakdown of law and order in 
America today is the loss of respect for 
our law-enforcement officials. This re- 
port has done more damage to the morale 
and prestige of our law-enforcement men 
and diminished any respect that the 
potential rioters might have had left for 
our police. 

In short, this document is an open 
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invitation to renewed rioting this sum- 
mer, The demands made in this docu- 
ment will be held over the head of this 
Congress and if these demands are not 
met and rioting does erupt this summer, 
the Congress will be blamed. I refuse to 
be a party to paying the ransom asked 
in this report as an alternative to further 
rioting this summer. I do not believe the 
people of America want to compensate 
people and reward people simply to get 
them to obey the laws of our country. 

One of the most revealing articles on 
the shortcomings of this report appeared 
in the Birmingham News last Sunday. I 
include this article in the Record at this 
point: 

Rior Report Has CURIOUS GAPS AND SLANTED 
Worps 
(By James Free) 

The 200,000-word report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders has 
some curious gaps, and more slanted words 
than might be expected in such a national“ 
document. 

Its most obvious omission is one shared 
with the lengthy series of task force reports 
issued last year by the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice. It does not mention the problem 
of civil disobedience, nor even list the term in 
its 75-page index. 

In a discussion of basic causes of disorders, 
the report states that “intolerable and un- 
conscionable encouragement of violence” by 
militants “contributed to the eruption 
last summer.” Yet none of the several dozen 
commission recommendations deals with this 
“intolerable” factor. 

The report says that “individuals cannot 
be permitted to endanger the public peace 
and safety,” and that the rule of law must 
prevail. Yet the report contains far more 
criticism of the police and the national guard 
than it does of lawbreakers. 

Of most reported sniping incidents, the 
commission says they were “demonstrated to 
be gunfire by either police or National 
Guardsmen ... The amount of sniping at- 
tributed to rloters—by law enforcement offi- 
cials as well as the press—was highly exag- 
gerated.” 

Exaggeration is, of course, a relative term, 
Newark Director of Police Dominick Spina, 
for example said he didn’t believe there was 
as much sniping as they first thought; but 
he added, “We have since compiled statistics 
indicating that there were 79 specific in- 
stances of sniping.” 

On the subject of slanted words: “Racist” 
and “racism” appear fairly often, when a 
more precise word would seem in order; and 
they are always applied to whites. 

And in its historical sketch, the Commis- 
sion says: “The massive anti-Negro demon- 
strations in Birmingham .. during the 
spring of 1963 .. note that word “anti- 
Negro.” The demonstrations were led by the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, and nearly all the 
demonstrators were Negroes. Few whites 
other than police, newsmen and photogra- 
phers were in the vicinity. How could the 
demonstrations have been anti-Negro? 

In the following sentence, note the word 
“perception,” which is defined in Webster's 
International Dictionary as “any act or proc- 
ess of knowing objects, facts or truths.” 

“The atmosphere of hostility and cynicism 
is reinforced by a widespread perception 
among Negroes of the existence of police 
brutality and corruption, of a ‘double stand- 
ard’ of justice and perception—one for 
Negroes and one for whites.” 

The above is surely a round-about way 
of saying that, in the opinion of whoever 
wrote and approved the sentence, Negro hos- 
tility toward police is justified because of 
police brutality and corruption, and of a 
double-standard of justice. 
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H. (Rap) Brown, head of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, has reason 
to be displeased with the report's two ref- 
erences to him. Both suggest that he is 
no great shakes at stirring things up. First, 
it is related that Brown arrived in Cincin- 
nati on a Thursday, “attempted to capitalize 
on the discontent .. His appearance had 
no galvanizing effect.” 

Then, speaking of troubled events in At- 
lanta, the report says: “When H. (Rap) 
Brown, who had returned to the city that 
afternoon, went to other Negro areas in an 
attempt to initiate a demonstration against 
the shooting of the Negroes on the porch, 
he met with no response.” 

There is no mention of Brown’s contribu- 
tions at Cambridge, Md., which led to his 
arrest and subsequent jailing. 

Stokely Carmichael may feel slighted, too, 
since he is cited only twice in the report’s 
index. One of these mentions his speeches 
in Nashville, on April 7 and 8, 1967. The 
other reference credits him with various 
harassments of the Atlanta police last June, 
and with getting a “tumultuous” response 
when he urged Negroes to take to the streets 
and force the police department to work 
until they fall in their tracks.“ 

Nothing is said of Stokely’s appearances 
in Alabama, or his work in creating the Black 
Panther party. 

It is noted that Martin Luther King was 
“catapulted into national prominence” by 
the Montgomery bus boycott of 1955-56. He 
is credited with popularizing “non-violent 
direct action,” which replaced legal and leg- 
islative action. He is said to hold “a Gan- 
dhian belief in the principles of pacifism.” 

His August, 1963, march on Washington 
is called a major impetus for the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, as his spring, 1965, activity in 
Selma is said to have led to passage of the 
voting rights act. There is no mention to 
have led to passage of the voting rights act. 
There is no mention of King’s flouting of 
“unjust” or “immoral” laws and court orders. 

In its section on King’s accomplishments, 
the report says: “Birmingham had made 
direct action respectable, but Selma, which 
drew thousands of white moderates from the 
North, made direct action fashionable.” 


Montana Voice of Democracy Winner 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and its 
ladies’ auxiliary conduct a Voice of De- 
mocracy contest. This year, more than 
400,000 school students participated in 
the contest competing for the five schol- 
arships which are awarded as top prizes. 
The theme of this year’s contest was 
“Freedom’s Challenge.” 

I am very proud, Mr. Speaker, that 
this year’s winner from Montana is from 
my district. His name is Kennon Baird, 
and his hometown is Helena, Mont. 

Ken's words, I believe, typify the feel- 
ings of the vast majority of America’s 
young people. They are ready, willing, 
and able to accept the responsibility 
which adulthood will thrust upon them 
and they are enthusiastic in their search 
for making this Nation truly a land of 
freedom. 

I recommend Ken's winning Voice of 
Democracy statement to my colleagues, 
5 I include it in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 
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FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 
(By Ken Baird) 


“These are the times that try men’s souls!” 

These words of Thomas Payne resound 
back to us over the centuries; and today 
more than any other time since the Revolu- 
tion these words come home to us. Why to- 
day? Why in this age of technological ad- 
vancement, rapid social revolution, and 
unequaled prosperity? Why should we now 
undergo an ordeal in our Nation? We are 
confronted with this problem for one simple 
and rather sober reason: We are losing our 
freedom! 

Our Nation is caught in a vicious circle 
of struggle. Viet-nam ...a far away war... 
for freedom. The Negro revolt. . violence 
and turmoil within our Nation itself 
also for freedom. Yes, today more than ever 
before—keeping our freedom is a challenge. 

Who would take it away? Subversive forces 
working from the very core of our Nation try 
to tear down our ideals and freedoms. En- 
couraged by foreign powers, these highly or- 
ganized forces have dealt significant blows to 
our democracy. Opinion abroad sways against 
us for our endeavors to preserve freedom. 
Keeping our land and freedom is a challenge 
now and one which must indeed be met now! 
Are we to let our freedoms slip and be taken 
away? Are we to let the precious heritage for 
which our fathers died be snatched from our 
faltering hands? We cannot and must not 
let this happen. Freedom is too precious a 
gift to lose. It is a gift which was bought on 
the hills of New England—the cotton fields of 
the South—the trenches at Verdun—the 
sands of Iwo Jima—and the jungles of Viet- 
nam, The currency used was young American 
blood. Will we let all of this slip from our 
grasp? Will we lose the freedom for which our 
fathers died? If we do, then with the loss of 
our freedom will, of course, come the fall of 
our Nation. With the fall of our Nation will 
also come our own personal falls. As I hope 
you can see, this is something which rises far 
above our own personal attitudes. Soon the 
young people of this land will be its leaders, 
and we must see the way to solve the turmoil 
in our land and to right ourselves with the 
world. We must continue to provide a light 
to the rest of the world so that less fortunate 
nations can resist the Communist, the Fas- 
cist, the atheist and the warmonger. That 
light must never fall.. for if we letit... 
we are letting down the world. Soon we, the 
young people of this great land, will be given 
the immense responsibility of running this 
Nation. We must never let the light fail and 
die . . smoulder. We, as young people must 
strive for knowledge, courage and faith. Edu- 
cation is the staff from which the banner of 
freedom waves. We must all strive to know 
the world, its people and their problems. 
Then, after we have learned, we must not be 
afraid to go into the world and work, sweat 
and die, if need be, for our freedom and that 
of the world. 

We must keep freedom. . we must keep 
God ... we must keep the Union .. this 
is freedom’s challenge today! Keeping the 
freedom that has been given us by our 
fathers. The turmoil in our land rises! Opin- 
ion abroad worsens! Are we to sit and let 
America be torn down around us? Are we to 
lose our freedom? In the words of Patrick 
Henry Forbid it, Almighty God!” 


The Tragic Neglect of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Its Consequences for Amer- 
ica 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, five out of 
every six students in our schools today 
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will need vocational training in order to 
make a decent living at a decent job; but 
only one in five is getting any type of 
vocational education and much of this 
does not lead to employment. 

This is the basic finding of an advisory 
council on vocational education headed 
by Ohio’s own distinguished State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Martin Essex. I think it is a deeply dis- 
turbing condition outlined in the report 
of the council—one which the American 
people had better act to remedy. 

I have had my own staff working on a 
similar analysis for several months, and 
my information shows a situation worse 
even that described by the advisory 
council. 

Tragically, neither the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor most of the States seem 
aware of this fundamental weakness in 
our educational system. Perhaps all of 
us as individuals share in the blame 
when we indicate to our children that 
somehow they have failed if they do not 
go on to college. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, and nothing is more 
harmful to the person and to our coun- 
try than this attitude. 

We see the attitude reflected all too 
well by Federal expenditures for educa- 
tion. The blunt truth is that for every 
dollar we spend for vocational education 
which is needed by over 80 percent of our 
children, we spend $8 for direct support 
of colleges and universities from which 
less than 20 percent of our children will 
graduate. 

Or, viewed in another way, for every 
Federal dollar we spend for vocational 
programs in our schools and junior 
colleges, we spend $4 on training, 
retraining, or make work employment 
programs to try to repair the damage 
caused by an inadequate vocational 
training. To use one glaring example of 
this muddled planning—this year we 
shall spend more for 40,000 enrollees in 
the Job Corps than we allocate for Fed- 
eral support of the regular vocational 
program for 7,000,000 enrollees. 

It is little wonder that vocational ed- 
ucation is not adequate to our needs. 
This year the American people will spend 
about $30 billion for our public schools, of 
which only about $1 billion will be for 
vocational education. 

An analysis of enrollments in vocation- 
al education is even more alarming than 
the low level of financial support might 
indicate. There are about 16.5 million 
public high school students, but only 
about 3 million are enrolled in vocational 
courses and over 1 million of these are in 
home economics courses which do not 
lead to employment. When we add to this 
total 1.4 million private high school stu- 
dents, almost none of whom are in voca- 
tional studies, we get a total of 18 mil- 
lion students, of whom not more than 2 
million—or 1 in 9—is being prepared to 
earn a living upon graduation from high 
school. 

Considering the job market of today, 
even this figure of 1 in 9 may be optimis- 
tic. Of the 7 million youth and adults 
enrolled in public vocational courses, 
nearly one-half are in the fields of agri- 
culture and home economics; only 20 
percent are in trades and industrial 
occupations, another 20 percent are in 
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office occupations; only 7 percent in dis- 
tributive occupations; and only 1.5 per- 
cent in the fast-growing field of health 
occupations, 

The most astounding fact, however, is 
that in the midst of a technological rev- 
olution which is changing the very struc- 
ture of our job market, only 4 percent of 
all vocational enrollments are in the 
technological occupations. 

I regret to say that—despite some of 
the most able and progressive vocational 
leadership in the Nation—Ohio almost 
exactly reflects these national statistics. 
Only 70,000 of our 660,000 high school 
students are enrolled in vocational 
courses, and over two-thirds of these are 
in agriculture and home economics. 
Courses in the technical occupations are 
available in only 11 of our 88 counties. Of 
the total of 208,000 youth and adults en- 
rolled in vocational courses in Ohio in 
1966, only about 3,500 were in technical 
occupations. 

These enrollments are almost the re- 
verse of the job market, and they have no 
resemblance at all to the shape of the job 
market in the 1970's. For example, a re- 
cent report of the National Science Foun- 
dation estimates that industry alone will 
need 1,250,000 subprofessional techni- 
cians by 1970, whereas only about 60,000 
were employed in 1960 and we are train- 
ing—including training in the Armed 
Forces—no more than 40,000 this year. 
Here is a gap between supply and de- 
mand that could be filled by thousands 
of young people who are not being 
trained for any useful occupation. 

The broad outline of our educational 
need is easily drawn. This year our high 
schools will graduate about 2,700,000 
youngsters and another 700,000 will have 
quit school before graduation. Of this 
total 3,400,000, about 1,350,000 will enter 
college, of which 700,000 eventually will 
graduate with degrees. This leaves 2,700,- 
000 young men and women who will need 
training for a useful job. 

As I have shown, the chances are that 
no more than 300,000 of these youngsters 
have received vocational training that 
leads directly to a job. Even after allow- 
ing for girls who get married and do not 
seek employment, there is an enormous 
gap between vocational preparation and 
vocational needs. Available statistics are 
woefully inadequate, but we can make 
educated guesses of this kind. We know, 
for example, that less than 4 percent of 
the 18-21 age group is enrolled in post- 
secondary public vocational programs. 

However these figures are added up, 
they mean big trouble. Each year, hun- 
dreds of thousands of high school grad- 
uates are left unprepared either for col- 
lege entrance or for employment in a 
decent job in today’s job market; the 
700,000 who dropped out before gradua- 
tion are even less well equipped to earn 
any kind of living. 

The inevitable results are measured in 
the grim statistics of youth unemploy- 
ment, of inability to pass a simple mental 
examination for entrance into the Armed 
Forces, of mounting welfare roles and in- 
creasing crime rates, and ultimately of 
the death and destruction from urban 
riots. 

While administration leaders speak 
endlessly of their concern about such 
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matters as youth unemployment and 
juvenile crime, the hard fact remains 
that President Johnson has budgeted less 
for vocational education in fiscal 1969 
than was made available in fiscal 1967. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe has relegated vocational education 
to the status of a minor Division within 
a Bureau; it has but 34 professional em- 
ployees and only one of 39 super-grade 
positions budgeted for the Office of Edu- 
cation, absolutely inadequate to supply 
any effective leadership at the Federal 
level. All the pious words cannot cover 
up the fact that we are moving back- 
ward at the Federal level when we 
should be moving ahead. 

I intend to do whatever I can to get 
us moving forward again in this abso- 
lutely vital field of education. My first 
step will be to insist that the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968, 
now before our committee, carries an 
annual spending authorization of not 
less than $500,000,000 as compared to the 
administration's budget request of about 
$270,000,000. I have already introduced 
legislation (H.R. 13162) to provide for 
utilization on a contract basis of private 
vocational schools, so that we can ex- 
pand our limited training capacity more 
rapidly. Also, I plan to cosponsor legis- 
lation—now being drafted—to create a 
Department of Education and Man- 
power Development, designed to give 
proper focus and emphasis on our educa- 
tional and training needs, rather than 
have these programs scattered all over 
the Government and buried in the low- 
est parts of the Federal bureaucracy. 

If, as I believe, we must cut Federal 
expenditures because of the war in 
Vietnam, then we must exercise judg- 
ment about what we propose to cut. We 
cannot afford to make the cuts in vital 
programs like vocational education. In- 
stead, we can slow down in our race for 
the moon, in our race to get a supersonic 
plane ride to Europe, and in our rate 
of expenditures for such things as high- 
way beautification, all of which are 
given higher priorities than vocational 
education in President Johnson’s budget. 

In the final analysis, necessary 
changes in our school system must be 
made at the State and local level. All of 
us share in the blame for downgrading 
education for employment and creating 
a climate in which success in school is 
measured solely by admission to college. 
These are false values economically, so- 
cially, and educationally, and our chil- 
dren are paying a terrible price for them. 
In my judgment, if all education were 
related to ultimate employment goals 
we would not have 700,000 school drop- 
outs this year; the school should be a 
place where every student learns to earn. 
My purpose in making this statement, 
therefore, is to help alert more people 
to the very serious consequences of our 
neglect of vocational education at the 
Federal, State, and local levels, in the 
hope that they will insist that changes 
be made. 

At the same time, I am serving notice 
on the administration that their pro- 
posals for Federal support of vocational 
education fall disastrously short of the 
needs described by the advisory council 
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headed by Dr. Essex. As a nation we 
cannot continue to ignore such needs, An 
educational system in which only 1 child 
in 9 is prepared for employment short 
of that requiring a college degree is a time 
bomb with a very short fuse. The future 
is closing in rapidly, and unless we create 
an educational revolution to match the 
revolution in technology and employ- 
ment that future is going to be extremely 
bleak. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include at this 
point in my remarks the statement of Dr. 
Martin Essex, given today in testimony 
before the General Subcommittee on 
Education, discussing the findings of the 
advisory council. Dr. Essex, before he be- 
came our State superintendent, was 
superintendent of schools in Akron for 
a decade. It was a decade of great prog- 
ress for the schools of Akron. He is a 
truly distinguished educator and a re- 
markable public servant. His statement 
merits the thoughtful attention of every 
rosea of Congress. The statement fol- 
ows: 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 


(Statement concerning H.R. 15066 by Martin 
W. Essex, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, State of Ohio, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, General Subcommit- 
tee on Education, March 5, 1968) 


America has been the land of unprece- 
dented opportunity. Education has been the 
route to the American dream. Today, how- 
ever, the dream is clouded. Suddenly—with- 
in a decade—muscle power has become obso- 
lete. For the first time in all the eons of the 
ae ng race, man cannot market a strong 

k. 

Viewed from the perspective of removing 
the burdens from the backs of men, we live 
in a millenial time in the history of mankind. 
Regrettably, however, the sophisticated new 
technology of our time has rendered millions 
of our fellow citizens helpless. Their use- 
lessness has sunk them to new depths of deg- 
radation and consequent hostility, This con- 
dition of alienation not only dims the 
American dream, but brings with it an omi- 
nous state of rebelliousness that precipitates 
anarchy. 

The cataclysmic swiftness of this develop- 
ment has found education—particularly oc- 
cupational and vocational education—grossly 
inadequate for the new economy. The Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 was a monu- 
mental advancement; the fifty years of voca- 
tional education in this country justifiably 
can be commended for bringing a valuable 
service to both the individual and the 
economy. 

Nevertheless, the study of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education—an eval- 
uation that fortuitously was required by the 
1963 Act—confirms that a colossal challenge 
confronts the American people and their 
government, It has become apparent that we 
must redesign, in a most revolutionary way, 
the federal policy for vocational education. 
We have been woefully derelict as a people 
in the limited resources we have made avail- 
able to deal with America’s most critical 
domestic issue. The rioting in the streets 
cannot be resolved until our plan of educa- 
tion encompasses a cluster of new elements 
that equate with both the devastating urban 
welfare dependence and the stark rural pov- 
erty that beset the unemployables. 

We might add that the ominous rise in 
youth crime and delinquency, as well as 
the civil disorders described last week in 
the national Study Commission’s report, 
underline the urgency of redirecting the 
forces of alienation and hostility into con- 
structive channels. While no single measure, 
including vocational education, can become 
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a panacea, success in a job and the ability to 
earn are positive and effective means of trans- 
mitting the basic values of our private en- 
terprise system. Thus, we dare delay no fur- 
ther the massive action that is indicated by 
the immensity of the problems. We must 
surrender no quarter to crime, delinquency 
and disorder because of the unemployability 
of our youth. 

The weaponry we must place in our new 
educational arsenal—if these youngsters are 
to empathize with the bright hope of the 
American dream—include elements that 
would have been radical indeed only a 
decade ago. 

Permit me to enumerate briefly some key 
recommendations. 

1, Vocational preparation must enter the 
mainstream of education—The signal is 
ominously clear to those charged with mak- 
ing recommendations in this area that educa- 
tion and manpower development must be 
unified. The time has passed when the na- 
tion can engage in the start-stop, splintered, 
makeshift kinds of emergency training which 
in recent years have proven to be excessively 
expensive and disturbingly ineffective. 
Everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
By attempting to get everybody in the act 
we have approached the ludicrous confusion 
of the Saturday night amateur hour at Joe’s 
Bar. A unitized national policy is needed 
to attain the comprehensive basic educa- 
tion and concentrated skill development de- 
manded in our new era. 

2. The school must see each student 
through to his initial job.—Our fellow citi- 
zens must grasp the possibilities of a revo- 
lutionary educational plan. It must include 
adjusted basic education and, as an integral 
part of its main thrust, the skill development 
demanded in our rising economy. In addi- 
tion, services such as are conceived through 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
be needed also to correct both behayioral and 
physical difficulties that generate unemploy- 
ability, Coordinated counseling and manage- 
ment of the learning process must be pro- 
vided to assure early diagnosis of difficulty, 
a flexible approach to meet changing occu- 
pational needs, and prompt retraining when 
a youngster is unready to meet his mature 
demands, 

8. A job placement service must be initi- 
ated.—Just as schools have assumed the task 
of entering their college-bound graduates in 
higher institutions, so they must gear up to 
fill the employment needs of the many other 
young people. Counselors must be as skilled 
and knowledgeable about job finding as about 
scholarship getting. 

4. Job orientation must start earlier for the 
poverty-maimed youngster—Our study leads 
to the conclusion that work orientation 
should be available to such pupils as they 
leave the sixth grade. The youngster who 
lives in the ghetto rarely sees private em- 
ployment. Rather, he sees the welfare check, 
the numbers writer and the prostitute. This 
brings more faith in criminal pursuits than 
in honest work. Hence, work experience 
should buttress the basic education program 
for great numbers of these youngsters. Some 
money in the pocket, an example of the suc- 
cessful persons at work, and a reason to suc- 
ceed with basic education can be the kind 
of motivation that could place the American 
dream within the gun sights of these young 
Americans. 

5. Work-study opportunities must be vast- 
ly expanded.—We must assist the employer 
in a cooperative school-industry relationship, 
subsidizing the needed supervision of stu- 
dent workers. The work experience program 
can be made more meaningful and respect- 
able through the awarding of credit toward 
the high-school diploma. Dean Rupert Evans 
will be speaking more specifically to the work- 
study arm of the school. 

6. We must conceive a multiple approach 
to jobs preparation.—The arms in the war 
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on unemployability and self-despair must 
include elements to serve varied kinds of 
needs. These include: (a) residential schools 
under the direction of state vocational edu- 
cation agencies; (b) a suitable Job Placement 
Service as an integral part of the secondary 
school; and (c) a Learning Corps that brings 
to bear the resources of improved environ- 
ment for some impoverished youth. 

7. Research, innovation, and demonstra- 
tion must be stimulated.—Projecting the 
new skills that will be required for the emerg- 
ing technological advancements and the 
growing job opportunities necessitate the 
most sophisticated research and demonstra- 
tion capabilities that can be mustered. Con- 
cern for the design of the instructional man- 
uals and training procedures for the teaching 
force is in the national domain. This will 
demand more seed money than previously 
conceived. 

8. Resources in the range of $1.5 billion are 
needed.—To bring about the comprehen- 
sive and varied programs to serve our modern 
needs, our investment in jobs preparation 
must be concentrated on intensive skills and 
attitude development before youngsters 
leave school. This means a vast increase in 
funding. For example, our study sees the ex- 
emplary and innovative programs in the 
range of $200 million rather than the pro- 
posed $15 million. 

9. The new money must be targeted at the 
high risks—The American school has been 
built on the success concept. Although there 
has been a laudatory expansion of services to 
youngsters with lower learning potential in 
recent years, vocational educators—con- 
fronted by real limitations in dollars for vo- 
cational education—could not afford to go 
into the high risk areas, Hence, the money 
has gone largely for the established and 
highly skilled trades. The success of these 
programs—and of vocational argriculture—is 
unchallenged. 

Now we must serve the unmotivated, the 
disillusioned and the hostile. The vocational 
educator must become the Albert Schweitzer 
of our time, He must be given the accolade 
of public approval and the badge of esteem 
for resolving the great social issue that con- 
fronts us in serving that 20 per cent who 
come in the I.Q. range of 75-90 one out of 
five of our fellow Americans. These are the 
despairing youngsters in the large drop-out 
zone. A higher dollar investment per learn- 
ing unit must be expected and accepted. 

10. Funding for vocational education must 
provide for freedom of state and local man- 
agement.—In combining and simplifying the 
various acts and titles, restrictive matching 
arrangements must be eliminated so that 
vocational education can be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to facilitate change. Needed, but as yet 
unestablished programs, must be developed. 
High-risk programs in the difficult areas must 
be encouraged. The missionary zeal must be 
unfettered by undue federal restrictions. Ad- 
ditional funding should be allocated to the 
new occupational areas. 

11. A Department of Education and Man- 
power Development should be established. 
It must be our national policy to place edu- 
cation and manpower development under 
a single management that will eliminate 
the divergent streams of effort and that 
will enable schools to assume the full re- 
sponsibility of seeing each youngster 
through to a job. As the second largest oper- 
ation of the federal government, such a 
Department would have the requisite pres- 
tige to coordinate effectively, so this con- 
tinuing and mounting national disaster 
could be dealt with in its vast dimensions. 

THE CENTRAL FINDINGS 


Stated simply, the central finding in the 
1968 National Council study can be sum- 
marized as a recommendation for a total 
jobs education program for our country. The 
evidence and rationale for this conclusion 
are contained in three reports, 
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The first publication has been placed in 
the hands of the members of Congress and 
contains a brief of the twenty-six specific 
recommendations made by the Council. 

Publication number two will be a rather 
large treatise, in the range of three to four 
hundred pages, that is now in the printing 
process and anticipated for release within 
a few weeks. 

The third publication is a very brief sum- 
mary that is intended to be helpful to the 
general citizenry. 

I am most pleased that four of my asso- 
ciates in this study are available today for 
brief statements and for interrogation. May 
I say that they are eminently competent in 
their various fields of specialty. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Town of 
Montclair 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a full cen- 
tury of growth, progress, and community 
stability deserves our attention and ad- 
miration. Indeed, the achievement of 
such a notable anniversary, and the per- 
manency and resourcefulness it repre- 
sents, are at the very root of our great 
State’s vitality. 

That is why, throughout the State of 
New Jersey, high tribute is being ac- 
corded the town of Montclair on the oc- 
casion of its 100th anniversary—an event 
worthy of the recognition of all con- 
cerned, 

Only 300 years ago—but a moment in 
history—the New Jersey land in the 
North was a primeval wilderness, marked 
only by trails or crude dwellings of the 
Indians who took their sustenance from 
the land. It was a land of salt marshes, 
swamps, wild game in abundance, dense 
pine forests, clear, winding streams, and 
majestic hills and valleys. Here for many 
years the peace-loving Lenape Indians 
lived in their long houses made of bark; 
here they hunted and fished. 

It was from these Indians that the 
land on which Montclair now stands was 
purchased in 1678 by the English and 
Dutch settlers who had migrated to the 
area. The tradition of honesty and fair- 
ness which has characterized Montclair 
had its beginnings in the fact that the 
price for the land was paid in full, and 
never was there territorial violence or 
annexation in relations with the original 
Indian population. 

In 1694, led by the sons of Jasper 
Crane, one of the founders of Newark, 
a hardy breed of people began to settle 
near the verdant slopes of the Watchung 
Mountains. Soon many acres of wood- 
land were cleared, a sawmill was put into 
operation, orchards were planted, and 
crude roads were laid out on the old 
Indian trails and cattle paths. The set- 
tlements of Cranetown and Speertown 
began to grow within the area which to- 
day is the prosperous town of Mont- 
clair. 

During the great war for our country’s 
independence many families from the 
lower country fied to the mountains of 
Montclair and sought safety in the dense 
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woodlands when danger was great. Mont- 
clair men fought in a dozen engagements 
around nearby Newark and Elizabeth. 

General Washington spent several 
weeks in Cranetown, planning a cam- 
paign against Staten Island, and the 
story is told that when he discovered 
that there was but one bed in the home 
of his hostess, Mercey Crane, he elected 
to sleep on a pile of straw. 

After the war the area continued its 
growth, industry was introduced, and 
soon fine orchards were shipping cele- 
brated Baldwin, Canfield, and Harrison 
apples to all parts of the country. 

The area became known as West 
Bloomfield and the first post office was 
opened under that name in 1830. In 1856 
a charter for a railroad company was 
obtained, and the first trains were run 
from Newark to Montclair. Soon the 
commuters outnumbered the descend- 
ants of the early inhabitants, and it was 
a dispute over the financing of railroad 
improvements which occasioned the for- 
mation of the separate township of 
Montclair, which was constituted by the 
legislature in an act approved by the 
Governor on April 15, 1868. 

Gradually the town’s resources devel- 
oped—schools, churches, and a news- 
paper were founded, and as early as 1869, 
the germ of what is today a magnificent 
library was started with 100 books placed 
in a drugstore on Bloomfield Avenue. 

Only a village of a few thousand after 
the Civil War, Montclair entered a period 
of expansion which increased its popula- 
tion to over 13,000 in 1900 and today it 
is a dynamic suburban community of 
over 43,000 citizens. 

Today, Montclair is primarily a resi- 
dential community, with 60 percent of 
its area devoted to beautiful homes and 
neat apartments. It is the home of many 
of the leaders of the world’s business who 
commute to the nearby centers of com- 
merce and industry. Tree-shaded, tran- 
quil streets have traditionally attracted 
distinguished families, and many leaders 
in the arts and education are today num- 
bered among the town’s residents. 

Montclair offers an unparalleled selec- 
tion of recreational and educational op- 
portunities to its citizens. Nineteen town 
and county parks provide playgrounds, 
tennis, skating, and picnic areas; the 
Montclair Art Museum has traditionally 
offered fine exhibits of painting and 
sculpture and maintains a nationally 
known collection of American Indian 
artifacts. The modern library and its 
branch offer the resources of over 125,000 
volumes to support the intellectual and 
educational life of the community. 

This attractive community also in- 
cludes among its many assets an excel- 
lent public school system known for the 
high scholastic achievements of its grad- 
uates as well as for its State-champion- 
ship football team; over 50 places of 
worship for all faiths; over 500 retail 
stores; about 200 local clubs and organi- 
zations appealing to every taste; a prize- 
winning weekly newspaper; a thriving 
adult school; three modern hospitals; 
and a modern police and fire depart- 
ment which together ably serve the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. 
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Truly it can be said that the continued 
prosperity of our State and Nation are 
dependent on the vitality of distin- 
guished communities like Montclair. It is 
fitting and proper, therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the House of Representatives 
has adopted House Resolution 1055, ex- 
tending greetings and felicitations to the 
citizens and government of the town of 
Montclair, on the occasion of the 100th 
Se of the establishment of their 

wn. 


“Frank” 
HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, this past 
December, our Kansas Senator, FRANK 
CarLson, announced that he will yield“ 
in 1968 rather than seek another term of 
office. Since then, well-deserved tributes 
have been published in profusion, each 
one welcomed by Kansas citizens who 
share deep affection and respect for our 
senior Senator. 

For the benefit and enjoyment of the 
many Members of Congress who have 
been privileged to know and to work 
with FRANK CARLSON, I want to call your 
attention to the tribute entitled “Frank” 
which appeared in the Emporia Gazette 
above the initials, “W. L. W.”—William 
L. White. I am sure you will appreciate 
the apt remarks of publisher William L. 
White and the insight he displays in 
praising our Senator CARLSON. I com- 
mend the following tribute to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

FRANK 

There is, in the public prints of our state, 
considerable enthusiasm for Robert (Call 
me Bob) Dole for the United States Sen- 
ate, but before we ring in the new, let us 
ring out the old, by which we refer to Frank 
Carlson of Concordia, the current incum- 
bent in the seat. 

If you consult Frank Carlson's biography 
in Who’s Who, as written by himself (they 
always are) the facts there set down are as 
sparse as the information you could gather 
from a tombstone, and give you as little 
real information about the man, whom this 
writer has known reasonably well for 36 
years. 

This dry, overly-modest little Who’s Who 
biography does not say, for instance, that 
Frank Carlson has been a power in the 
Senate. They do not list his long member- 
ship on its Foreign Affairs and Agriculture 
Committees. They do not say that, when 
General Eisenhower, in Paris, was hesitat- 
ing, that Frank Carlson jumped on a cattle 
boat and made the trip to Europe which 
helped him decide to run for the Presidency. 
They could not of course say that he has 
been one of Kansas's truly great Senators, 
however true this may be. 

But back now to this reporter's first meet- 
ing with that rugged Swede. It was during 
the 1931 session of the Kansas Legislature, 
where this reporter was beginning his first 
and only term, and Frank Carlson serving 
his second. The current Senior Senator from 
Kansas was then exactly the same lean, 
blue-eyed, pink-complected, tow-headed 
Swede that he is today: shrewd, blunt, spar- 
ing of speech, but always saying clearly 


whatever needed to be said with no swirls or 


flourishes. 
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The Victorian oak ceiling of that Cham- 
ber never echoed with any purple phrase 
coined by Frank Carlson. What he gave that 
body instead was his capacity for hard work 
and this (as in Congress, as in the Senate) 
was always in committee. In the 1931 session 
he, by virtue of brains and seniority, was 
chairman of the Committee on Taxation and 
was its vice-chairman, an utterly ornamen- 
tal office for Frank was always in his seat 
at the head of our table at the appointed 
hour, 

Our principal task was to draft Kansas’s 
first state income tax law, the details of 
which were as intricate as they were impor- 
tant. Frank Carlson had every detail at his 
finger-tips: smoothly the law went over to 
old Fred Harris in the Senate (Harry Wood- 
ring was Governor) with no need of any 
impetus from me: Frank Carlson had studied 
the problems so well and thought them out 
so deeply that you could only agree with him. 
As it was in this beginning, so it has been 
ever since—in Congress from 1935 to 1947— 
in the Governor's chair in Topeka for two 
terms—and then, starting in 1951, in the 
United States Senate, and it was at this 
point that I was able to give a slight assist 
to Frank's career. For decades Arthur Capper 
had been our senior senator; for so many 
that he was far up in his eighties. He liked 
Washington (who does not?) but was barely 
able to manage his duties, with considerable 
assist from Cliff Stratton, his long-time 
friend and secretary. Another term would 
have put Arthur Capper well into his nine- 
tles, probably beyond the skills even of Cliff 
Stratton to keep him bolstered up. 

Yet so great (and so well-earned, over the 
years) was the prestige of Arthur Capper in 
Kansas that to oppose him in the Republican 
primary would have been a sacrilege tanta- 
mount to filing against the Holy Ghost, Not 
even Frank Carlson would dare do it. 

So now, in this stalemated situation, The 
Emporia Gazette enters from the wings. Dur- 
ing all of those many decades, we had sup- 
ported Arthur Capper, going clear back to 
the Bull Moose days. We may have been the 
only paper in Kansas which, under these cir- 
cumstances, could tell Arthur Capper in all 
kindliness that it was in his own interest and 
that of Kansas to step down. Anyway we 
did. So did he, and Frank Carlson won in a 
walk-away. He always has and, had he not 
stepped down this year, always would have. 

Why did he step down? At his elbow when 
he made this decision was, I think, the 
friendly, skinny old ghost of Arthur Capper, 
plucking that elbow, reminding Frank Carl- 
son of the decision Capper himself had made 
back in 1952. 

“Who knows,” Frank Carlson told his 
friends, “what I'll be like at 82?” Maybe the 
arms were the arms of Esau, but the voice 
was that of Arthur Capper, putting the in- 
terest of Kansas ahead of his own vanity. 

W. L. W. 


Which Way for the Ghetto? 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the report of 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders has done this Nation a 
great service by analyzing the crisis con- 
fronting America in its awful depth. If 
we do not act now to change our na- 
tional priorities, and avert the disaster 
of the schizophrenic society, we have 
only ourselves to blame. 

The Congress has a responsibility to 
allocate the funds necessary to overcome 
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the years of neglect in housing, educa- 
tion, and employment. The administra- 
tion must bring the full weight of the 
Federal Government to bear against the 
institutional structures that have sys- 
tematically barred black Americans 
from equal participation in American 
life. 

An article by Tom Wicker in the New 
York Times of March 5 summarizes the 
issues before us. It is entitled “In the 
Nation: Which Way for the Ghetto?” 
which I include herewith: 


In THE NaTION: WHICH WAY FOR THE 
GHETTO? 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—The real impor- 
tance of the report of the Commission on Civil 
Disorders is that its moderate, predomi- 
nantly white membership learned, and said, 
two things: 

That the major causes of violence in the 
cities lie in white racism and its effects, 
rather than in black irresponsibility. 

That the conditions from which the vio- 
lence exploded are so pervasive as literally to 
be dividing the nation into two racially 
antagonistic sectors, a situation which can 
only result in continuing violence or in deter- 
mined white repression, 

SHOCK VALUE 

The commission’s report is the most force- 
ful and credible statement of these funda- 
mental facts yet to appear, and designedly 
so; it is a report intended to have the kind 
of shock value that might penetrate white 
inertia and shake white complacency, 

The first reaction on that point was un- 
promising. One of this capital’s most im- 
portant figures, Representative George 
Mahon of Texas, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, immediately said he 
saw no reason at all to believe that Con- 
gress would raise taxes to provide the kind 
of sums—unspecified but obviously large— 
required by the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

If Congress would not even pass the 10 
per cent tax surcharge already recommended 
by President Johnson, even with a war to 
finance, Mahon said, there was no likelihood 
that it would tax the people enough to do 
what the report said would be necessary to 
bring about racial harmony. 

NO HIGHER PRIORITY 

This is, of course, precisely the kind of 
white thinking the commission had hoped to 
disturb. It said in its summary that “There 
can be no higher priority for national action” 
than required by the task of coping with the 
nation’s racial inequities. Yet Mahon's view 
that the money simply is not available as- 
sumes the continuation of other major ex- 
penditures—the war in Vietnam, for in- 
stance, and such technological luxuries as 
the S.S.T. and the space program. 

The trouble is that Mahon only reflects 
an attitude all too visible in Congress and 
among the American people, an attitude that 
many Negroes have come to expect. They are 
used to white indifference and white excuses 
and from this experience they have acquired 
the bitterness, the frustration, the despair, 
the anger that boils over into rioting and 
burning. 

This report is the fruit of just about the 
only real action the Johnson Administration 
has taken since the 1967 riots (appointment 
of the commission). If even its strong words 
fail to impress white society, the result, 
ironically enough, could be one more blast 
of frustration on the fires of violence. 

This, in its turn, is producing here another 
quite different criticism of the commission’s 
report. Some who have analyzed it fear that 
it is fundamentally in error in its insistence 
on racial integration—not because they be- 
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lieve integration is wrong but because they 
think it is impractical. 

These critics believe that it is necessary 
for the black population to build up its po- 
litical and economic power within its own 
communities, and to do so largely by its own 
efforts. Not only will this produce useful 
“black power” with which to struggle and 
bargain; but It will also develop the kind 
of proud “black identity” that Negro self- 
respect demands. This approach also would 
lessen—at least to some extent—black de- 
pendence upon white power sources like 
George Mahon. 

The commission rejected this “separate 
but equal” approach for two reasons, One 
was its fear that a white-dominated economy 
would relegate Negroes “permanently to in- 
ferior incomes and economic status”; the 
other was its belief that it would lead by 
1985 to a population of 21 million blacks 
living in a separate society in the central 
cities, surrounded by even more populous 
white suburbs, in which most job oppor- 
tunities would be found, 
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It recognized, however, that breaking up 
the ghetto would require years, and that in 
the meantime ghetto life could and must be 
substantially enriched. Thus it opted for a 
combination of gradually dispersing ghetto 
residents, while still improving ghetto 
schools, housing and job opportunities. 

That may be too expensive, as Representa- 
tive Mahon believes, or an impractical ap- 
proach. But the critical need for action that 
it reflects does not allow much more time 
for debate. 


William L. Taylor Speaks on Cooperative 
Education at Annual JACL Banquet 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable William L. Taylor, staff direc- 
tor of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, delivered a scholarly address on 
the value of “cooperative education” at 
the 1968 annual banquet of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., chapter of the Japanese 
American Citizens League. 

As we seek solutions to the prob- 
lems which foster racial discord in our 
Nation, I believe Mr. Taylor’s address 
will prove to be of particular interest to 
my colleagues. According to Mr. Taylor: 

Cooperative education is a program which 


enrolls children from the inner city in sub- 
urban schools. 


He emphasized that— 

These programs of cooperative education 
do not represent total solutions. .. but they 
start in the right place—with children grow- 
ing up, before our separate societies have 
imbued them with notions of superiority or 
inferiority, distrust or hatred. And they pro- 
vide proof to parents whose minds are open 
that the world does not come to an end when 
people from our separate societies are brought 
together. By doing so, these programs open 
the way to further programs. 


In his remarks, Mr. Taylor stressed 
that Japanese-Americans who have lived 
through decades of racial discrimination 
are in a unique position to help other 
minority groups in the struggle to be- 
come a part of the mainstream, affluent 
American society. 
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During the impressing evening cere- 
monies, Maj. Glenn Matsumoto was in- 
stalled as the 1968 chairman of the 
Washington, D.C., JACL chapter, and 
Richard Amano was installed as the 
Junior JACL president. They and their 
respective cabinets were sworn into of- 
fice by the distinguished eastern district 
governor of JACL, Dr. Warren Watanabe. 
I know that my colleagues would wish to 
join with me in extending warmest con- 
gratulations to the newly installed of- 
ficers of JACL, and wish them a success- 
ful and enjoyable term of office. 

I am also pleased to submit for inclu- 
sion, in the Recorp, Mr. William L. Tay- 
lor’s timely banquet address: 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


(Address by Hon. William L. Taylor, staff 
director, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
at the annual banquet of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, January 27, 
1968) 


We are experiencing a period in Amer- 
ican life which, it seems to me, is described 
most aptly in Dickens’ phrase These are 
the best of times and the worst of times.” 

That these are the worst of times may not 
need much explanation—we are enmeshed 
in a war which seems to have no end and 
at home we are wracked by racial discord 
which has erupted in riots and turmoil in our 
cities. 

That these could be called the best of 
times, may take a little more elaboration. But 
I think it is true in this sense: for the first 
time in this Nation, all of our problems of 
social and economic injustice have come out 
into the open. The problems have been here 
all along—resentment of the oppressed, re- 
sistance by the majority are not new 
phenomena. White backlash did not start 
yesterday. But now, under stress, these prob- 
lems have been revealed in all their ugliness. 
And while it is not pleasant—at least we are 
not covering up our problems any longer— 
having it all out in the open can be a prelude 
to understanding and understanding can lead 
to solutions. 

Understanding our situation is the key to 
doing something about it—and we seem to be 
a long way from such understanding now. 
People are bewildered by what is happening 
in our cities—and more and more, one hears 
the question—“What do they (the Negroes 
in the ghetto) really want?”—Or more point- 
edly “We made it on our own, why can’t 
they?” 

Let us discuss this last question for a 
moment. Virtually all Americans are from 
families that at some point in time were 
immigrants, and most of these immigrant 
groups have known discrimination, based on 
religion, national origin, and race as well, 
Much of this discrimination has occurred in 
our cities. Nonetheless, the American City, if 
it never was the great “melting pot,” in the 
sense of assuring quick assimilation of all 
newly arrived immigrants, at least has tradi- 
tionally provided the environment in which 
immigrants could ultimately fulfill their 
capabilities and rise from poverty to affluence. 
This has been true for the Irish, the Poles, the 
Jews, and for nearly every other group that 
came to American cities in search of freedom 
and opportunity. It also is true for those 
of Japanese origin. Why is it different for 
Negroes? 

Japanese Americans, for example, have sur- 
vived almost a century of perhaps the most 
virulent discrimination to which any im- 
migrant group ever has been subjected to 
in this country. And I need not remind you 
that it was racial discrimination that Japa- 
nese Americans experienced. 

Alien land laws at the turn of the century 
prohibited Japanese from owning land. 
School segregation laws for a time required 
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Japanese children to attend separate schools 
from whites. The President of the United 
States, through a gentleman's agreement in 
1907, severely restricted Japanese immigra- 
tion—this at a time when immigrants from 
other countries were free to enter the United 
States without restrictions. Congress, in 1924, 
while instituting a system of quotas that 
placed severe restrictions on immigration 
from such areas as Southern and Eastern 
Europe, barred Japanese immigration entire- 
ly. And in World War II, in an act without 
precedent in American history, Japanese 
Americans, including those whose families 
had lived in this country for generations, 
were required to leave their homes on the 
West Coast and many were confined to con- 
centration camps. As one writer has observed: 
“It was the first time that the United States 
Government condemned a large group of 
people to barbed-wire inclosure. It was the 
first event in which danger to the nation’s 
welfare was determined by group charac- 
teristics rather than by individual guilt. It 
was the first program in which race alone 
determined whether an American would re- 
main free or become incarcerated.” 

In short, Japanese Americans, like Negro 
Americans, have lived through decades of 
racial discrimination, but in contrast to 
Negroes have risen above it to become a part 
of mainstream, affluent America. The school 
dropout rate for Japanese American children 
is negligible and their educational attain- 
ment is higher than that of the white ma- 
jority. They are more highly represented in 
skilled jobs than any other group of Ameri- 
cans. And the crime rate for Japanese Ameri- 
cans is minimal. In short, Japanese Ameri- 
cans have overcome the many decades of 
racial discrimination to which they were sub- 
jected to assume the undeniable position of 
first class American citizens. 

Japanese Americans, perhaps more than 
any other group of Americans, are entitled 
to ask the harsh question: “Why can’t 
Negroes make it?“ A complete response would 
take some time, but let me point out a few 
facts which may suggest, at least a partial 
answer: 

First, most Japanese immigrants came to 
this country freely, in search of opportunity. 
Negroes were brought to this country against 
their will as slaves. 

Japanese Americans were raised in a tra- 
dition which placed a high value on educa- 
tion as a means of rising above poverty. 
Negro Americans, as slaves for more than 
200 years, were raised in a tradition which, 
in many areas of the country, made it unlaw- 
ful for them to learn to read and write—a 
tradition in which illiteracy was imposed 
upon them as conscious governmental pol- 
icy. Even after slavery was abolished in this 
country, racial segregation of Negro school 
children continued for nearly another cen- 
tury as a lawful and indeed mandatory gov- 
ernmental practice. 

Japanese Americans can trace a tradition 
of family unity and solidarity, which pro- 
vided a bulwark against a hostile society. 
Negro Americans can trace a tradition 
where, as slaves, families more often were 
separated than kept together and where, 
even now, families are forced to separate in 
order to survive. 

Finally, escape from poverty for any group 
is much more difficult in the America of the 
1960s than it was one or two generations ago 
when other minority groups were arriving in 
our cities in large numbers and starting up 
the ladder to affluence. Society has become 
more complex and unskilled employment or 
small business enterprises no longer are 
meaningful steps up the ladder. 

What I am trying to suggest is that while 
it would be reassuring to believe that the 
situation of Negroes in urban slums is simi- 
lar to that of past generations of American 
immigrants who lived in ghettos, it just is 
not true. The analogy is not only misleading; 
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it also is dangerous. It is dangerous because 
it permits us to believe that Negroes them- 
selves are responsible for their condition and 
that all that is required to escape is personal 
effort. It also is dangerous because it per- 
mits us to evade responsibility which, if con- 
ditions are to be changed and if cities are 
to become places where the good life can be 
led, all of us must accept, 

Most white Americans and members of af- 
fluent minority groups as well simply do not 
comprehend the situation that confronts 
Negroes and members of other minority 
groups in the ghetto, and because of this 
lack of understanding many people make 
specious analogies and draw incorrect con- 
clusions about what must be done to deal 
with these problems. In an effort to remedy 
this lack of understanding, the Civil Rights 
Commission published a report last Novem- 
ber entitled “A Time To Listen A Time 
To Act.” It is an unusual report for the 
Commission in that it does not attempt to 
set forth a detailed technical analysis of the 
problems of equal opportunity in a partic- 
ular subject area. It contains no specific rec- 
ommendations, Instead, it is an effort to por- 
tray the conditions and problems of ghetto 
life through the words of people who live 
and work there. The primary source material 
was the testimony taken at four Commission 
hearings and several similar meetings of 
Commission State Advisory Committees 
throughout the Nation during the past two 
years. 

We regard the report as one of the most 
important we have ever published, not only 
because it describes the conditions of life 
in the ghetto, but also because it brings to 
light the feelings of ghetto residents about 
their own situation—how they perceive life 
in the ghetto and how they view prospects 
for themselves and their children. 

One dominant feeling that emerges from 
the testimony of ghetto residents is that 
their situation is analogous to being in 
prison. The same theme keeps recurring in 
the statements of ghetto residents. One wit- 
ness spoke of “being in a trap;” another of 
living “in a quagmire, a big quicksand;” still 
others drew analogies to life “in a cage” 
or “on a treadmill.” 

A second feeling which emerges strongly 
is the sense of isolation. Not untypical was 
the testimony of one youngster, Calvin 
Brooks, in Cleveland, who said he had grown 
up in his community without ever knowing 
a white person of his own age until he was 
14 or 15. 

Another dominant feeling was that of 
powerlessness—of an inability to affect one’s 
own life in the future. This is not merely a 
vague feeling, but one which finds specific 
support in reality. For example, the Commis- 
sion heard testimony of urban renewal pro- 
grams which displaced people without in- 
forming or consulting them; of welfare of- 
ficials who saw no point in meeting with an 
organization of welfare mothers to discuss 
their situation; of managers of public hous- 
ing projects who were described as treating 
residents as inmates rather than tenants. 

What about the attitudes of children 
growing up in the ghetto? Mothers we talked 
to were very concerned. Some were hopeful, 
like Mrs. Jacqueline Taylor in Gary, Indiana, 
who said: 

“I try to show my children the beautiful 
things there are in ugliness. There are beau- 
tiful things in ugliness if you look at it, if 
you have the insight to look at it that way. 
And then I will try to tell them about dif- 
ferent things and try to put adventure in 
their souls, they are still young, so they can 
pull themselves out.” 

Others, however, fear that the environ- 
ment of the ghetto itself presents obstacles 
that are almost impossible to overcome. Mrs. 
Ethel Plummer of Cleveland, for example, 
told the Commission: 
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“Well, Sam sees a [pimp] with $125 suit 
and a big car and he feel that he won't have 
to go to school because he can get the same 
thing that this other—have—well, they may 
want to do the criminal things so that they 
can get the same things that this other 
friend has and he may want to leave school 
for this easy life.” 

All of this adds up to feelings of hopeless- 
ness and despair typified by James Richards, 
a Negro youngster with a prison record who 
helped stop the riot at Hunters Point in San 
Francisco. This is how he put it: 

“One minute we are looking ahead and we 
think we see something and we turn around 
and again all we can see is darkness ahead.” 

He went on to describe the conditions un- 
der which a typical ghetto youngster must 
live: 

“He has little brothers and sisters in the 
house and he sees his mother, brothers and 
sisters going hungry, half starving and try- 
ing to get the rent in. It is a bare house, like 
it is a cold feeling even to be there and you 
have to go out on the street and become the 
subject of the same thing out there. There 
has to be a breaking point.” 

He concluded: “And sometimes at a time 
like this all they can do is strike out into 
the night. They don’t know what they are 
reaching for out there.” 

It is important also to understand how the 
white community looks from inside the 
ghetto. For many ghetto residents, the symbol 
of white authority is the policeman who, in 
their view, does not treat people with dignity 
and respect and who keeps the Negro “in 
line” for the white community. One witness, 
in describing the relationship between the 
police and the residents of the Cleveland 
ghetto, stated: 

“A zoo keeper attitude is maintained [by 
the police] toward the residents of the com- 
munity.” 

A further problem is that the police offer 
inadequate protection to ghetto residents. 
In Boston, for example, a Negro minister who 
is a resident of the city’s Roxbury area told 
the Commission of the difficulty one Negro 
family had in getting the police to respond 
to a call for assistance: 

“One family had called the police because 
of an incident in the area. They waited 10 
minutes, 15 minutes, 20 minutes and there 
was no response. Then someone was smart 
en to think of calling the police, saying 
‘Get out here quick, there is a Negro beating 
a white man,’ The police were there in two 
minutes.” 

Local government is symbolized by the in- 
adequacy of municipal services, such as sani- 
tation, hospitals, and transportation which 
are provided to meet the needs of the white 
community, but are often unavailable for 
ghetto residents. For example, in Cleveland, 
although the greatest health problems were 
concentrated in the East side Negro area, the 
only public hospital was located on the West 
side of the city. In 1963, 7 of every 10 mothers 
who delivered babies at Metropolitan General 
Hospital lived on the East side, more than 
three and one-half miles from the hospital. 
One Negro mother testified that in order to 
get pre-natal care at Metropolitan, it re- 
quired one and one-half hours to go there 
and one and one-half hours to come back. 
(Result—many mothers did not receive any 
pre-natal care which helps to account for the 
fact that the infant mortality rate in the 
ghetto is staggering.) 

The white business community is sym- 
bolized by merchants who sell shoddy mer- 
chandise and engage in dubious credit prac- 
tices—and in housing, by absentee landlords 
who allow property to deteriorate when Ne- 
groes move in. 

Over recent years we have been reading 
more and more about increased feelings of 
bitterness and hostility toward white people 
on the part of ghetto residents. On the basis 
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of this brief picture of the white community, 
should we really be surprised? 

Ghetto residents, then, perceive their en- 
vironment as a trap and they generally view 
prospects for the future for themselves and 
their children with a sense of hopelessness. 
How clearly does this picture conform to the 
facts? The evidence the Commission has 
gathered suggests that this is a realistic 
view—that the traditional exits which other 
minority groups have been able to use to es- 
cape from the ghetto are blocked. 

For example, public education long has 
been viewed as a means to provide the young 
people with the skills necessary to enable 
them to escape poverty and join the main- 
stream of society. Whichever aspect of public 
education we examine, it is clear that the 
children of the ghetto are being short- 
changed. In terms of resources, far more is 
going into suburban school plants and facili- 
ties than is reaching inner-city schools, Fed- 
eral aid to education, which is intended to 
assist schools in poverty areas, does not come 
close to closing this gap. 

In teaching, the best qualified teachers go 
to suburban schools, leaving to the schools 
of the ghetto teachers who often are not 
equipped either in their qualifications or in 
their attitudes to help the children. 

Of paramount importance is the fact that 
public education in our metropolitan areas 
increasingly is being carried on along rigid 
lines of economic and racial segregation. This 
is perhaps the most critical factor in the 
growing problem of unequal educational op- 
portunities. For one thing, children learn 
from each other as much as they learn 
from their teachers and their textbooks. This 
process was illustrated graphically in Syra- 
cuse, New York, where the President of the 
school board explained to the Commission 
why a group of Negro students from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds did better when they 
were transferred to a school whose student 
body is composed mainly of advantaged 
white students. 

“At Madison Junior High School [pre- 
dominantly Negro] if you cooperated with the 
teacher and did your homework you were a 
*koo! — ” 

“At Levi Junior High School [predomi- 
nantly white] if you don’t cooperate with 
the teacher and don’t do your homework, you 
are a ‘kook.’” 

This also is important because Negro stu- 
dents in segregated schools feel stigmatized. 
They recognize that they are not there 
through an accident of fate, any more than 
students in Southern schools which were seg- 
regated by law. 

In light of these deficiencies, it is distress- 
ing to hear some educators complaining that 
we are asking too much of them—that the 
schools cannot be expected to make up for 
the deficiencies of the home. This complaint 
represents nothing less than an abdication of 
responsibility which the schools traditionally 
have assumed, and assumed successfully. It 
is a far cry from the firm belief of Thomas 
Jefferson that it was the true mission of a 
public education system to unleash the mass 
of talents that are buried beneath the mass 
of poverty. 

Negro youths, having failed to receive 
meaningful educational opportunity, are en- 
tering the labor market, at an early age and 
without the necessary skills. And it is a labor 
market where racial discrimination is still 
prevalent. 

The employment problems go beyond 
overt discrimination. In Oakland, California, 
for example, there are 120,000 Negroes, and 
an unemployment rate of at least 13 per- 
cent, not counting those who have dropped 
out of the labor market completely. In neigh- 
boring suburban Alameda County, there are 
185,000 jobs, of which only 3,700—two per- 
cent—are held by Negroes. What is happen- 
ing is that the jobs are moving away from 
the city to areas where Negroes either can- 
not afford, or are not permitted, to live. Em- 
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ployers who move their plants from the 
inner-city to the suburbs generally see no 
responsibility to take up with local officials 
the question of whether there is adequate 
housing available on a nondiscriminatory 
basis for employees or potential employees. 
As a result, many Negro employees actually 
lose their jobs when the plants move out of 
the inner-city to areas that are inaccessible 
to them. 

This is the reality of life in the ghetto that 
the Commission described in its report. Per- 
sonal effort, alone, will not remove the bar- 
riers to opportunity; and local institutions, 
both public and private, are not yet respond 
ing. Ghetto residents perceive their environ- 
ment as a trap. They are right. It is just that. 

If personal effort alone will not do the job, 
if state and local institutions are not yet 
responding—what about the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its new programs. Given some 
time, won't these be effective? The answer, 
I think, is that while we have made a start, 
we have not yet faced up to many of the 
real problems we must solve if the programs 
are to be effective. 

For example, though a number of worth- 
while programs have been enacted over the 
past few years, not one is being funded on 
a scale necessary to accomplish their pur- 
poses. 

The model cities program the major na- 
tional effort to cure the ills of our cities— 
was authorized less than a billion dollars 
over a two-year period for the entire country. 
In view of the towering problems that face 
so many of our cities, can a program funded 
on that low a level be effective? The rent 
supplement program—the major national 
effort to provide housing for low-income 
families—ha7 been funded at a level that 
can provide only a relative handful of hous- 
ing units in comparison to the enormous 
need. 

There are other inadequacies in Federal 
Programs in addition to the lack of a sufi- 
cient commitment of resources. Many of the 
programs are structured so as to perpetuate 
the status quo—a status quo which must be 
changed if real progress is to be made. For 
example, low-income housing programs, even 
those that utilize private enterprise, contain 
provisions which give suburban communities 
a veto power, thus reinforcing even more the 
separation between the city and its suburbs, 
the poor and the affluent. 

Further, programs aimed at helping dis- 
advantaged people often are saddled with 
self-defeating rules and regulations which 
make the programs incapable of accomplish- 
ing their objectives. There is no better ex- 
ample than the welfare program which has 
the purpose of enabling families below the 
poverty level to survive and join the main- 
stream of our affluent society. But the pro- 
gram contains rules and regulations which 
have the inevitable effect of splitting families 
apart, of leaving fathers the cruel choice of 
watching their children go hungry or aban- 
doning them. In the recent welfare legisla- 
tion passed last December, Congress added 
several additional restrictive provisions, per- 
haps the most repressive of which places an 
arbitrary limit on the number of children 
who can be helped under the program. The 
program, instead of helping the poor to rise 
above poverty, often has the effect of per- 
petuating and institutionalizing a permanent 
class of wards of the State. 

I have already mentioned the failure of 
government to involve people in decisions 
which affect their own futures. 

In short, the response of government to 
deprivation and discrimination, while it has 
raised expectation, has too often been char- 
acterized by an inadequate commitment of 
resources, by self-defeating rules and regu- 
lations, by an inability to deliver, and by en- 
trenching segregation. Underlying this, I 
think is the attitude of the affluent majority. 
Most Americans remain detached from the 
problems of the ghetto and many believe— 
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incorrectly—that these are problems in which 
they have no business getting involved. Ra- 
tionalizations have developed to justify the 
failure to alter the status quo and provide 
adequate remedies for discrimination and 
segregation. 

The summer riots over the recent years 
have provided one such rationalization—that 
we must not reward violence. It would be 
ironic if after years of failing to reward pa- 
tience or redress injustice, we were to use 
the violence perpetrated by a few as an ex- 
cuse for continued inaction on the problems 
that affect so many 

Other rationalizations for inaction are de- 
veloping—take “Black Power” for example. 
After years of being excluded from the main- 
stream of American society, some Negroes, 
under the slogan of “Black Power” are 
reacting in bitterness and frustration and 
saying, in effect, “Alright if you reject us, 
we reject you, and we will build our own 
society.” This provides a perfect rationaliza- 
tion for those who oppose efforts to end 
racial segregation in our society. They now 
can say piously, “See, that’s the way they like 
it themselves.” 

These are delusions which we must put 
aside if we are to stop the trend toward 
creating separate, unequal, and alien Nations 
and build one society. We also must recognize 
that the problems of race and poverty which 
we face today cannot be resolved unless 
their solutions are made the Nation’s first 
priority. And this cannot be done unless there 
is involvement of those who for too long have 
been silent and indifferent—the affluent 
Americans who either have forgotten or never 
knew the frustrations of life in the ghetto 
and the enormous difficulties that must be 
overcome to escape it. 

What could be done if we had the will and 
resolution to act? Let me offer one small ex- 
ample here in the Washington area. Last 
year, in a decision of great importance, 
Judge J. Skelley Wright ruled that children 
in the schools of Washington, D.C. were be- 
ing harmed by the fact that they were seg- 
regated by race and economic class. One of 
the remedies he suggested was that educa- 
tors in D.C, sit down with educators in the 
suburbs to see if they could work out an 
arrangement under which some children in 
these areas could be educated together. Be- 
cause of the fact that his jurisdiction did 
not extend to Maryland and Virginia. Judge 
Wright could only suggest this remedy, not 
order it. And almost nothing has been done 
to follow-up on Judge Wright’s suggestion 
because it is generally thought to be “po- 
litically unfeasible.” 

Why should it be politically unfeasible? In 
at least three cities in this Nation—Boston, 
Hartford and Rochester—children from the 
inner-city are enrolled in suburban schools 
and each of these programs has worked out 
well. These programs do not represent total 
solutions because they involve relatively 
small numbers of children. But they start in 
the right place—with children growing up, 
before our separate societies have imbued 
them with notions of superiority or inferior- 
ity, distrust and hatred. And they provide 
proof to parents whose minds are open that 
the world does not come to an end when 
people from our separate societies are 
brought together—that in fact there are 
positive values for both groups. By doing 
so, these programs open the way to further 
progress. 

I am convinced that we could have a pro- 
gram of cooperative education in Washing- 
ton (we already have a start in the Ban- 
nockburn area) if groups such as the JACL 
would take the lead in urging it. In saying 
this, I am not suggesting that members of 
minority groups have a special obligation to 
solve our civil rights problems. In fact there 
may be special risks when a group which 
only recently overcame discrimination itself, 
takes positions that may not be popular in 
the community. 
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But if the problem is basically one of 
understanding—then I think that groups 
such as yours (or mine—the Jews) are in a 
unique position to be of service, because we 
understand the problem from first-hand ex- 
perience and we should be able to interpret 
it to others. 

If we can put aside our misconceptions 
and delusions and create real understand- 
ing—then I am convinced that we have the 
resources and technology to deal with our 
problems—to make our cities livable decent 
places for everyone. If we cannot—then I am 
afraid that all our affluence, our computer 
technology will not help us one bit. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Upward Bound program in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
created a great deal of interest and 
excitement in the educational field. The 
basic premise of Upward Bound is that 
education—particularly higher educa- 
tion—can elevate America’s poverty- 
stricken youth into productive citizen- 
ship and responsible wage earners. 

America desperately needs such a pro- 
gram. Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say 
that in Upward Bound we have such a 
program working successfully. 

One of the impressive achievements of 
Upward Bound has been its success in 
preparing and motivating hard-core pov- 
erty youth for colleges and universities. 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, the dropout rate for 
Upward Bound youth in college is the 
same rate as all other college youth. 
When we consider the enormous ob- 
stacles and handicaps that would beset 
a youth from hard-core poverty in col- 
lege, we can fully appreciate Upward 
Bound’s outstanding success in providing 
higher educational opportunities for our 
young people. 

Dr. Thomas A. Billings of the OEO’s 
Upward Bound staff recently outlined 
some of the goals, methods, and successes 
of Upward Bound. Dr. Billings spoke to 
professional educators in Chicago during 
the American Educational Research 
Association Convention. I know his re- 
marks will be of benefit to all of us in 
understanding the vital role that OEO's 
Upward Bound is performing in edu- 
cating our youth out of poverty: 

Upward Bound came into being as a na- 
tional program for high school aged disad- 
vantaged youth in the summer of 1965. Eight- 
een pilot programs were funded on eighteen 
college and university campuses, involving 
approximately 2000 high school students from 
America’s rural and urban slums. The as- 
sumption undergirding the programs was: 
there are many bright youngsters born into 
America’s poor families, These youngsters, 
though generally poor performers (under 
achievers) in high schools, are bright and 
promising none-the-less and, if given hope 
and a program of enrichment and remedia- 
tion, would demonstrate that promise in 
academic motivation and achievement. Up- 
ward Bound was one of many experimental 
programs designed to test the effectiveness 
of “higher education” as a way out of poverty 
for American youth. 
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Before launching there were questions: 

1, Could the youngsters be recruited? 
Would they be interested in the program? 

2. Would American colleges and universities 
open their great resources to American pocr 
kids? 

3. If the programs were successful in pre- 
paring disadvantaged youngsters for college 
would college and university admissions of- 
ficers, trustees, and faculties admit them 
when they knocked at the college gate? 

4. Would a poor youngster get financial 
support for the college education after Up- 
ward Bound left him at the registrar’s door? 

5. Could poor youngsters survive the aca- 
demic firing line once removed from the pro- 
tective cover of a national program of support 
and enrichment, 

A dramatic “yes” to the first two questions 
came from the eighteen pilot projects; the 
kids could be recruited and the colleges 
would open their rusty old treasure chests. 
Sufficiently encouraged by the pilot projects, 
Mr. Shriver decided to fund Upward Bound 
as a national emphasis program in the sum- 
mer of 1966, increasing the number of pro- 
grams from 18 to 220, and the number of 
students from 2000 to 20,000. (A conservative 
estimate of the pool of such youngsters is 
600,000, of which less than 8% normally go 
to college.) 

College professors, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of American education, 
worked closely with high school teachers at 
a task that both colleges and high schools 
had generally ignored or avoided. 

Though Upward Bound's first large grad- 
uating class just entered collee as regular 
freshmen this past September, early returns 
from the few who entered in Fall 1965 and 66 
are encouraging. The data are these: 

1965 (pilot programs), 80% admitted. 

1966, 78% admitted. 

1967, 83.1% admitted. 

The casualty rate has been: 

1965, 12% drop-out freshman year, 21% 
drop-out sophomore year. 67% retention 
rate. 

1966, 13% drop-out freshman year—drop- 
out sophomore year. 

1967, just entered freshman year. 

These data suggest that Upward Bound 
graduates remain in College at about the 
same rate as all other college students and 
the third question—If the programs are suc- 
cessful in preparing disadvantaged young- 
sters for college will college and university 
admissions officers admit them?—has been 
answered. Currently there are approximately 
4000 Upward Bound graduates on 577 college 
and university campuses. In almost every 
case the college or university has waived its 
traditional entrance requirements to “take a 
chance” with a youngster whose perform- 
ance record prior to Upward Bound would 
automatically deny him admission. 

Not only have colleges been willing to ad- 
mit the youngsters, but they have developed 
financial packages which provide for at least 
minimal support for the youngsters admitted 
to their institutions. Many colleges have 
taken an important additional step: they 
have developed a system of tutoring and 
counseling supports for the Upward Bound 
freshman, cushioning, as best they can, his 
transition from the ghetto and the protec- 
tion of the Upward Bound program into the 
often cold, impersonal academic world. These 
support systems are as varied as the cam- 
puses which develop them; no two are alike. 
But they all serve the same purpose: they 
would maximize the poor kids likelihood of 
“success” as success is historically meas- 
ured on college campuses. 

In gross terms, all five of our original 
questions have been answered affirmatively. 
And the assumption regarding the potential 
of poor kids seems to be valid. The kids are 
there, they are bright, and given a modest 
investment of the nation’s mental, spiritual, 
and financial bounty, they will demonstrate 
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their potential both academically and so- 
cially. 

So much for the record of numerical 
achievement. Though I don’t want to believe 
it, such a record may be irrelevant. If the 
alienation of American youth is as pervasive 
as it sometimes seems, a program for the 
preparation of poor youth for college may 
be an exercise in futility. If the Establish- 
ment is as corrupt as the New Left and the 
flower children tell us it is, the college, as a 
integral part of that Establishment, is the 
last place we should encourage our young to 
enter. But as a product of the American sys- 
tem of education I am neither convinced by 
the system nor by the critics of the system 
that it is in need of anything more than 
openness—to be made honestly open and 
available to every American youngsters who 
wants to enter. That it has not been open, 
that it has been the exclusive property of 
the well off, the advantaged, that it denies 
its resources and its concern to poor families 
is simply a fact. 

Our system of education, 1. e., our schools, 
even at the lower levels, have been the prop- 
erty and the birth right of the American 
white middle-class. Only rarely did that sys- 
tem of education, those schools, become 
available to the nation’s poor, paradoxically 
the very segment of our population greatest 
need of sound education. Our colleges and 
universities have, to quote my predecessor, 
“made a name for themselves by the number 
of people they reject.” 

Beyond getting X number of poor kids out 
of poverty by way of higher education, Up- 
ward Bound has set for itself two other goals: 
1) opening American colleges and universi- 
ties to bright poor youngsters and 2) making 
the American high school more responsive to 
the needs of the child of the inner city, the 
child of the reservation, the child of white 
appalachia, the black child of rura] Alabama 
and Mississippi and Georgia and Southern 
Ohio and Florida. That we have been success- 
ful in opening the colleges and universities 
to a modest but significant number of poor 
youngsters is a matter of record. 

Given a yearly increase in the number of 
youngsters graduating from Upward Bound, 
and given a reasonable retention rate among 
our early graduates, I am confident that the 
unrealistic admissions requirements of 
American colleges and universities will 

markedly in the next decade, fol- 
lowed by marked changes in course offerings, 
teaching methods, and academic purposes. 

Whether the presence of Upward Bound 
students and teachers in American high 
schools has caused any significant changes at 
that level is difficult to assess. Our strategy 
to accomplish change in the high school has 
been to require that % of our Upward 
Bound staff be drawn from the service high 
schools and that youngsters who are re- 
cruited be drawn as a “cluster” from service 
high schools rather than as singles—consist- 
ent with the ancient maxim that there is 
safety, hence power, in numbers, Whether 
our strategy has inched us toward our goals, 
whether the vast system of secondary educa- 
tion is even aware of our presence, except 
in isolated cases, is a mute question, Twenty- 
three thousand youngsters may not cause 
much of a ripple in a sea of millions. It may 
be that the Systems of secondary schools are 
so inundated by the incredible demands 
placed upon them by state legislatures that 
they simply cannot respond any more effec- 
tively than they do to poor youngsters. As 
a former high school teacher I recall all too- 
clearly how staggering the tasks were that. 
were assigned to me by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Had somebody come around to ask me- 
why I wasn’t more sensitive to the needs of 
poor youngsters I would have belted him 
one. I am confident that the American high 
schools do not suffer a lack of sensitivity but 
& lack of resources, political, financial and, 
perhaps, intellectual. If the recommended’ 
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escalation of Upward Bound to 100,000 stu- 
dents is honored by Congress, the ripple ef- 
fect of that number on American high 
schools might be significant. I can fore- 
see a few of these effects: (1) the most effec- 
tive young teachers might compete for as- 
signments in the schools serving hard core 
poverty youth, (2) The textbooks which have 
been generally irrelevant for the past 50 
years might be abandoned for more produc- 
tive approaches to learning, (3) communities 
might rearrange the deployment of their re- 
sources and give the education of all chil- 
dren top priority. (4) Schools might become 
general community resources open to rich 
and poor alike, much like the great super 
markets in suburbia. (5) The apprentice and 
journeymen systems of American business 
and labor might be pervasively rooted in the 
high school so that job training would com- 
mence early in the high school years and a 
supporting curriculum developed according- 
ly. (6) Employment offices might become one 
of the major components of the high school 
operation and the excellence of the high 
school determined by its job of college prep- 
aration and placement. Just as Upward 
Bound project directors are expected to nego- 
tiate their graduates into college and univer- 
sities, why can’t we hold high schools respon- 
sible for “brokering” their youngsters into 
appropriate employment or higher education 
after graduation? 

If the Agency survives the overwhelming 
conservatism of the 90th Congress, and Up- 
ward Bound is allowed to grow with reason- 
able speed, it may serve as a catalyst for a 
dozen long over-due changes in our system 
of education. In two years, we have made a 
good beginning, but it is only a beginning. 
And we are not without our critics. So far 
the program has survived and been strength- 
ened by the criticism. 

Enough about the program and its goals. 

I am asked repeatedly if this big national 
laboratory has yielded any insights or gen- 
eralization which might be helpful to educa- 
tors at all levels. I am asked if all projects 
are equally good or if they vary in quality 
and if so, what accounts for the variation: 
in short I am asked what makes a “good” 
project, “good” meaning high student morale, 
vigorous academic thrust, close and open 
staff-student relationships, a low attrition 
rate, a high college placement rate. Those 
are the external signs of a good“ project. 
In attempting to identify the factors which 
define a “good” program the staff has gen- 
erally agreed that a good program has: 

1. An intense emotional center, usually the 
project director, which develops around itself 
a program warmth and involvement that en- 
lists and nurtures the emotional life of staff 
and students alike. Programs which lack an 
intense emotional center are “flat” programs, 
generally unable to involve the youngsters 
more than superficially, hence unable to ac- 
complish any of the other academic and 
social goals of the program. If poor young- 
sters have anything, they have acute emo- 
tional radar, an acute sensitivity to sham, 
pretense, phoniness, hypocrisy. For one rea- 
son or another, our best programs have at 
their center a person or persons who have 
passed the emotional inspection of 50 to 100 
kids and have not been found wanting. 

All of our best programs have this intense 
emotional center, however else they differ. 
The emotional center is prime. 

2. A second necessary characteristic of a 
good program is the involvement of the 
youngster’s family and neighborhood in the 
project. Programs which remain aloof and 
remote from the families of their students 
are consistently less successful than those 
programs in which families and neighbor- 
hoods are pervasively involved. 

3. Novel approaches to a subject are more 
important to a project’s success than novel 
subjects. Certainly all subjects should stand 
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the test of relevancy, but the pedogogical 
approach may determine a subject's rele- 
vance. My favorite example of traditional 
subject matter approached uniquely is the 
teaching of United States history with folk 
ballad and 12 string guitar rather than with 
chalk and textbook. The youngsters were 
taught history episodically via folk ballad, 
rather than chronologically via textbook. 
They seized upon an episode in history in 
which they were interested, “researched” it, 
wrote the lyrics for a ballad about the epi- 
sode, and their instructor put those lyrics 
to music, The folk have always approached 
history this way; its just that we pedants 
won't recognize the mode in which folk 
history is written. And shame on us! It may 
well be a more valid record of human events 
and achievements and agonies than our gen- 
erally color-blind, deaf and dumb stick-horse 
accounts which fill our dusty libraries. 

I recall watching an Upward 
Bound class at the University of California 
in Berkeley in which the instructor was 
teaching 20 black kids from Oakland “prob- 
ability theory” by converting his classroom 
into a simulated Las Vegas gambling casino. 
The subject matter was traditional but the 
approach was novel—and relevant. The kids 
learned more about mathematics in that 
class in six weeks than they had learned in 
the 17 years which preceded it. 

4. A last (though really the first) charac- 
teristic of a good program is structure and 
purpose. A program may be as casually struc- 
tured as the Mississippi river, but who will 
argue that the Mississippi is unstructured 
or that it lacks purpose? A good Upward 
Bound program has something of the same 
casualness, some of the same twists and 
turns, some of the same artless grace as the 
Mississippi river. And just as the river knows 
its limits and knows its destiny, so a good 
project knows its limits and its destiny, The 
little stream that emptied into the great 
river in Missouri is not the same stream 


when it moves past the delta and hurries 
on toward the sea. 


Daring Experiments for Living 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Athelstan Spilhaus, president of the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, is one 
of this Nation's most astute commenta- 
tors on the effects of scientific progress 
on our society. He ranks as one of our 
most prominent forecasters of the shape 
of the world to come. 

Last night, Dr. Spilhaus gave the major 
address at the awards dinner of the 27th 
Annual Science Talent Search for the 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships and 
Awards. His address, titled “Daring Ex- 
periments for Living,” rose to the chal- 
lenge of speaking to 40 exceptional young 
men whose originality and imagination 
had brought them to this dinner from 
all parts of the Nation. 

Dr. Spilhaus’ emphatic call for bold, 
original thinking to solve the complex 
problems we now face was coupled with 
an incisive attack on the plodding and 
pedestrian modes of thinking that so 
often bedevil our policymakers. 

I found this address very relevant for 
those of us who must ponder the choice 
between these two strikingly different 
modes of thought. 
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Dr. Spilhaus’ speech follows: 

DARING EXPERIMENTS FOR LIVING 
(Address by Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, presi- 
dent, the Franklin Institute, the 27th An- 
nual Science Talent Search for the West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships and Awards, 

Awards Banquet, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 

March 4, 1968) 

This is a wonderful occasion that West- 
inghouse and Science Service make possible 
through the Science Clubs of America. This 
evening we have a few young leaders that 
we rightly honour because they represent 
one of the greatest successes, and there are 
many, of our American way of life. They are 
the best—they find their way from every- 
where—from all kinds of backgrounds 
through our peculiar system which aims to 
educate all to the best of their individual 
ability. 

These awards recognize creativity and ex- 
perimentation in science. Why don’t we start 
a talent search to recogize those whose crea- 
tive imagination is focused on solving people 
problems? 

MASSIVE, DARING EXPERIMENTS FOR LIVING 

Why is it that with all our wonderful ad- 
vances in science and technology, we deal 
so slowly, so hopelessly and so 
tively in accomplishing the things that need 
to be done for people's better living? One 
reason is that we are unwilling to under- 
take massive, daring, novel experiments when 
people are involved. We are too timid to try 
new ideas for living on a large enough scale. 
We take huge risks involving millions of peo- 
ple with uncertain outcomes in wars. Why 
can we not embark with equally huge com- 
mitments and take commensurate risks to- 
ward peaceful living? The potential rewards 
to people are even greater. Because most of 
our people live in cities, the challenge for 
living today boils down to the challenge of 
the city, 

What we are now doing is whittling. Some 
years ago when the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
was appointed, he was depicted on the cover 
of Time against a background of a slum 
building half of which had broken windows, 
disintegrating brick and dilapidated shutters 
and the other side showing the same obsolete 
building with the bricks patched, the wind- 
dows and shutters mended. This was the 
concept Time had of urban renewal. This 
characterized the lack of imagination in our 
city programs. 

Last year in the September issue of the 
Saturday Review, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Stewart Udall made a statement that 
reminded me of that old cover of Time and 
put what I am saying into better words: 
“Our annual population growth of four mil- 
lion people increases the physical and social 
pressures, causes us to seek quick remedies, 
leads us to waste too much wealth on quick 
fixed projects that provide at best a tem- 
porary respite from yesterday's mistakes. 
The razing of tenements, their instant re- 
placement by high-rise slums changes the 
facade—not the features of the ghetto.” 

To renew the obsolete is not progress. To 
renew structures or build larger structures in 
regions where the problem is overcrowding 
is retrogression. Replacing old brick with 
new brick and broken panes with mended 
ones is just what we are doing—replacing 
old slums with new ones. To solve the prob- 
lem of the cities and of people’s living in 
them, how far short we fall behind the imag- 
ination, innovation and creativity that char- 
acterizes the space program. How far short we 
fall behind the massive experiment and 
gamble which was taken in the Manhattan 
Project in World War II. There, time was 
short but the job was done on time. The 
time is just as short now in our cities’ crisis 
and we should face it by setting up to do the 
job as was done in the Manhattan Project. 
To not do so is as great a risk to our coun- 
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try as many of the risks the essence of the 
plan is to fix on a certain size of population— 
different perhaps in different areas and 
stick to it. Then the services—the schools, 
the sewers, the tion and all the 
others are designed for that load and would 
not become overtaxed. 

To keep up with population growth alone, 
we need to build 50 Experimental Cities— 
an average of one per state of 250,000 people 
in the next three years, 

The Commission (unfairly called the Riot 
Commission) recommends bringing six mil- 
lion new and existing dwellings within reach 
of low and moderate income families in the 
next five years—our new experimental dis- 
persed cities will be the place to build these 
new dwellings—not just new slums in old 
congested areas. Few public servants would 
consider it neglect on their part if they fail 
to do essential things when the price of not 
doing them is a deficit legacy to be paid in 
the future. 

MOVING PEOPLE? 


Most often the reason given for not trying 
inassive experiments with people is because 
they involve moving people. The fact is that 
in our existing legal and governmental struc- 
ture we do move people. We push them 
around everywhere with the excuse (or some- 
times in the honest belief) that it’s for their 
own good. We move them in wars, we dis- 
place them with highways, we move them 
when renewal clears slums to build much 
larger ones. Sometimes we move them in the 
right direction; often we move them in the 
wrong direction. If new and improved dis- 
persed cities are built, many who have never 
had the opportunity would move by choice. 

The Commission in its good report touches 
on moving people—this is a step in the right 
direction. They recommend placing more 
low and moderate income housing outside of 
the ghetto areas. I hope that “outside” is far 
enough to place this much-needed housing 
in the dispersed Experimental Cities—if 
they're talking about low and moderate in- 
come housing moving just to the suburbs it 
means nothing in the long run, 

The Commission also says “that the only 
choice for America” is “encouraging Negro 
movement out of city central areas.” I hope 
the movement may be to better dispersed 
Experimental Cities. And that the movement 
not only be for Negroes but for all people 
in the overgrown parts of old cities. If there 
is not already a downtrodden minority 
group, the distresses of an overcrowded city 
conglomeration will breed such a group. 

Another Commission recommendation 
should relate to moving people. It recom- 
mends that the Federal Disaster Act which 
now applies only to natural disasters be ex- 
tended to furnish emergency food and medi- 
cal assistance to cities during major city 
disorders and provide long run economic as- 
sistance afterwards. 

I hope the economic assistance will not be 
as for flood victims when each year, after 
people are evacuated from floods, when the 
water subsides, subsidies move the people 
back. They'll be flooded out again next year. 

If there are major disorders in parts of a 
city, should not the long term economic as- 
sistance provide better living for the people 
from those areas elsewhere and make parks 
and city breathing space where the disorder 
occurred? We should not operate on the basis 
that people, if they have no choice, will adapt 
to the distresses of cities or to machines. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT 


People say that before we try anything 
like this we must find out what people want. 

How can we find out what people want 
until we offer them more choices than they 
have in the cities today. 

Since when have we waited to do some- 
thing before we had all the answers? Not 
with the atomic bomb, not with the space 
program. Our magnificent pioneers opened 
up the West travelling dangerously in coy- 
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ered wagons. They did not wait for the safe, 
swift passage of the jets! 

The essence of experiment is to try things, 
different things because they are unknowns. 
People will never know what they want un- 
til they can find out what they can have. 


A NEW MANHATTAN PROJECT 


Just as the Manhattan Project could com- 
mandeer the best brains, had priority on the 
output of special materials, our city program 
should have the same. We need a super Man- 
hattan Project on cities. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS 


We need daring social experiments as well 
as daring technical experiments. Can we try 
payment for municipal services instead of 
taxes as a source of income for city mana- 
gers? 

Can we try to change the tax and welfare 
program so that it encourages birth control 
rather than the opposite? 

The nation’s welfare depends upon birth 
control—can we not encourage birth control 
by restructuring the benefits of welfare? 


HUMAN JOBS FOR HUMAN BEINGS 


The Riot Commission, through government 
and private industry, recommends “immedi- 
ate action to create two million new jobs.” 
Quickly created jobs without something im- 
portant to work on—are “make-work” jobs 
and do not contribute to human dignity. If 
we had a huge national project to build the 
necessary dispersed cities—meaningful jobs 
would be created with an objective. 

If we do make jobs, they should be jobs 
that promote human dignity. For a human 
to dig a ditch when even he knows that a 
machine can do it faster, more economically 
and better—is degrading. For him to tend a 
flower garden and feel the reward of creating 
and making something—is quite different. 

John Burchard points out that beauty and 
economy are not synonymous— it costs more 
to plant a tree than not to plant it—to tend 
it than not to tend it—to cause flowers to 
grow in a bank or post office.” But if we are 
going to spend the money anyway in m 
jobs, let’s use it for the jobs that will not 
only humanize the job holder, but create 
beauty. 

If we make jobs, let’s make crafts that can 
be used to build beauty. 


LEARNING 


I have described the features of a proto- 
type Experimental City elsewhere—I only 
want to emphasize one aspect of it tonight 
and that is how communications can help 
learning. 

The Experimental City will have broad- 
band communications everywhere we now 
think of having telephones. Having video 
and computer terminals anywhere provides 
new ways of doling business, preventing crime, 
having better preventive and therapeutic 
medical care. But here just let’s see what it 
could do for education. 

We must take a daring look at education, 
be ready to abandon traditional concepts of 
teacher, schoolhouse, blackboard, slate and 
pencil. We must think of using modern 
electronic devices for facilitating learning. 

Just as we need different devices for dif- 
ferent subject matter, we need different de- 
vices for different people. The advantage of 
machine aids in teaching is that they can 
tailor the material and speed to the indi- 
vidual. Mass production has brought drab- 
ness—your car is like everyone else’s except 
for the number on the back—but pro- 
grammed automation can conceivably pro- 
duce individual differences. Stamp collec- 
tors prize errors—it’s often the imperfec- 
tion in a piece of Chinese porcelain that 
makes it choice. All of these things indicate 
the desire to remain oneself, an individual. 

The teacher with pupils, usually grouped 
by chronological age, has to pace the mate- 
rial to “the average student“ —he's the only 
fellow who is not sitting in the classroom! 

Dr. Solant, the president of the National 
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Research Council of Canada, remarked re- 
cently that the technological gadget that 
helped the doctor most in earlier days was 
the automobile because it allowed him to 
spend more time with his patients and less 
with his horse. The point here is that like 
the automobile and the doctor information 
transfer devices will free the teacher so that 
he may humanize the learning and motivate 
the learner. 


EDUCATION EVERYWHERE 


Education when it was the privilege of a 
few had a glittering, exciting sound. Now as 
we strive to bring it to all, it’s become grim. 
It’s something teachers do to you. It’s some- 
thing done during the school hours. It's 
something done in a special schoolhouse. 
These practices convey the impression to the 
youngster that learning is a thing that is 
apart from living; that it’s done in the 
schoolhouse and forgotten outside; that he 
learns during school hours and not in off 
hours. 

Yet our hours and years outside of formal 
school far exceed those in. Our buildings and 
structures for normal living far exceed the 
special structures we have for learning. If we 
are really to educate everybody we must use 
all the hours, all the structures, museums, 
libraries, parks, zoos, factories, businesses, 
courts and municipal buildings and farms 
for education in real life rather than the 
brick schoolhouse as a thing apart. 

In Philadelphia, I have great admiration 
for a School Board that, while beset with 
more than the average day-by-day troubles 
that plague schools everywhere, still has had 
the imagination to consider the concept of a 
“school on the Parkway.” Using the natural 
campus involving Philadelphia's Art Museum, 
The Franklin Institute, the Free Library, the 
School of Art and other institutions and busi- 
nesses that are within walking distance. This 
will be a school without a schoolhouse but 
with unparalleled real life resources for 
learning. 

When a student graduates from an ordi- 
nary school he never darkens it’s door again, 
but a student from this school might grad- 
uate but returns because the nature of the 
Museums and other resources from which he 
learned serve all ages and, because they have 
no captive audience like the schools, they 
must survive change and maintain relevance 
to all people in real time. 

When education was for a few they were 
cloistered; we still retain remnants of the 
guilds and priesthoods of the learned. Now 
that it is for all we must break down the 
cloisters and remove the idea of the exclu- 
siveness of education. Learning from every- 
thing we have wherever we may be. Learning 
is in the mind; going to school is anywhere, 
anytime with anything upon which the mind 
focuses as material for study. 

Government and State support for educa- 
tion is narrowly conceived. Funds go to the 
more formal institutions that are in a pat- 
tern. It is good to see that increasingly there 
is support for experiment. It seems to me 
that instead of aiming to teach everybody 
we shouid provide aid to any institution that 
provides opportunities for learning. We must 
broaden the whole concept of education to 
include learning—anywhere, in any situation 
with unlicensed motivators. 

We are preoccupied with the most im- 
portant problem of the integration of people 
with black and white skins, At the same 
time, we are disintegrating people by ages— 
the invention of the term—senlor citizen— 
is as derogatory as those terms applied to 
other minorities. We lose the wisdom that 
even untutored old people can give to the 
young. This used to come about by a family 
of several generations living together. The 
old people remained young and the young 
people learned and the generation gap did 
not exist by mutual respect. 

We worry about the unemployment of the 
young—we should worry about the unem- 
ployment of the old. Retired people would 
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feel useful if they could live with and pass 
their informal wisdom, however untutored, 
to the young. 

Social security, geriatric housing—on the 
one hand—huge schools and colleges for 
the young on the other hand—split the gen- 
erations apart. 

Emphasis on education—solely in insti- 
tutions of learning—accentuates the status 
value of having been to one—and sets the 
formally educated apart from those who 
learn in real life. If we eliminate the spe- 
cial school year, if we eliminate the special 
academic year—if we deemphsize school and 
college buildings—if we eliminate the grad- 
ing of education for dosing of certain ages, 
we'll be moving truly toward a practical so- 
lution—toward a totally educated public— 
and a continuing of education throughout 
life. 

The idea that everybody goes to school 
until a certain age—and is then let loose 
is out of date. 

Instead, let us say that all our facilities, 
all our buildings, all our people—have ele- 
ments and capability of motivating the 
young to learn and conditioning them and 
providing places for them to continue their 
learning—each at his own individual pace— 
throughout life. 


ABOLISH THE SCHOOL AND ACADEMIC YEAR 


I want to end with a very positive, very 
practical, and urgent suggestion—one which 
could be done immediately and costs noth- 
ing and which would go far to alleviate both 
the stresses in education and the social 
problems of the cities. 


LET US ABOLISH THE SCHOOL AND 
YEAR 


The traditional long summer vacation 
grew up in this country because the young- 
sters were needed in the olden days to work 
the farms in the summers. This was a good 
healthy reason in its time. Its time is long 
gone. Machinery works the farms and most 
of the people live in cities. We drum into the 
kids that the most important, grim thing 
they have to do is go to school. When they 
are out of school they’ve got nothing to do. 
We dump them all out for three months at 
the same season of the year. At the same 
time all the colleges let out. Those who 
search for jobs find the competition too 
great. 

At least if we abolished the school and 
academic year a quarter of the number 
would be out of school at each season; even 
if we kept to the idea of a three month va- 
cation (which is a separate question). 

Everyone from the Vice President down 
has been urging industry to do its best in 
providing jobs in summertime programs. 
But industry is no longer seasonal. It could 
provide jobs much more readily if there 
were a steady flow of youngsters throughout 
the year and we could use the time away 
from formal institutions of learning for the 
learning in real life that used to be called 
“apprenticeship.” Summertime jobs even if 
provided by industry or by Government tend 
to be “make-work.” Not a good thing to 
learn toward the real work in life. 

The problem of the “hot” summer, with 
the abolition of the school and academic 
year, might at least become a problem of 
one-quarter the intensity all the year round 
and if the regular supply of young people 
could be absorbed in dignified useful work 
the problem would be reduced much more. 

The “summer vacation” is ingrained in 
the fabric of our society. But it can be 
changed immediately if we are daring. Do the 
parents insist on family summer vacations? 
What about winter, fall and spring vacations? 

Recently, an individual applying for a Gov- 
ernment summer grant to pursue a project, 
became totally involved in red tape not be- 
cause he wasn't qualified, not because his 
project was not eminently worthy, but be- 
cause he wanted to use his summer grant 
in the winter. 
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Perhaps he should have asked for the 
summer grant for the winter period to do 
work during the southern hemisphere sum- 
mer, 

It is not only the students who are af- 
fected, teachers and professors also have 
their free time during the same periods. 
Again, in olden days, teachers and profes- 
sors studied or vacationed during their free 
time. Now most of them take jobs and all, if 
they study or do research, expect to be paid 
for, it, and why not? But there, too, industry 
or other institutions would be able to absorb 
these people if they did not all come on the 
labor market at the same season. 

The National Science Foundation has a 
continuing problem concerning the pay- 
ment of summer salaries to scholars and how 
much. 

Now, as in all proposals such as this, peo- 
ple from different vantage points say that 
it is economically impossible. The univer- 
sities can’t afford the change, they say, but 
in actual fact spreading the free periods of 
students and teachers over the real year, far 
from costing anything, will result in econ- 
omies. 

One little example: Resorts that now open 
only in the summer would use facilities all 
the year round. 

If we are providing learning for all every- 
where throughout life, there is no such thing 
as a special academic life. It’s no more special 
than any ordinary life. By getting rid of the 
academic year, we would take a major step 
to take teaching and learning into the real 
life situation of everyone instead of setting 
it apart, 

Everyone in this audience is special—from 
the Science Talent Search Winners through 
those who have come here to honour them— 
all are leaders in their fields. I hope you will 
lead, invest, create and support massive, dar- 
ing experiments for living. 


The Logic of the Battlefield 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the trag- 
edy of our involvement in Vietnam is 
becoming more evident each day to ever- 
widening groups of Americans. 

I am taking the liberty of introducing 
into the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on 
February 23, 1968. 

The following editorial meets the argu- 
ment that the opposition to the war in 
Vietnam comes from “peaceniks,” “long- 
hair intellectuals,“ defeatists,“ and 
“radicals.” 

I commend to my colleagues this hard- 
hitting editorial from the leading voice 
of American free private enterprise: 

THE LOGIC OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


We think the American people should be 
getting ready to accept, if they haven’t al- 
ready, the prospect that the whole Vietnam 
effort may be doomed; it may be falling apart 
beneath our feet. The actual military situa- 
tion may be making academic the philosophi- 
cal arguments for the intervention in the 
first place. 

Granted, there is an opposite theory, the 
“last gasp” notion that the weeks’-long wave 
of assaults on cities and hamlets is the 
enemy’s final outburst before greatly decreas- 
ing the war’s intensity and coming to the 
bargaining table. Perhaps it will turn out 
that way, but right now the evidence does not 
lend the theory much support. 

Hanoi is believed to have relatively large 
numbers of troops still uncommitted in 
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North Vietnam. The Communists appear to 
be getting ample supplies of weapons from 
the Soviet Union and Red China. As long as 
the arms keep coming and there are Viet- 
namese Communists to use them, you would 
suppose they could keep up the struggle 
more or less indefinitely. Thus far, at least, 
they are showing with a vengeance their 
ability to sow destruction and demoralization 
everywhere. 

Meantime the present South Vietnamese 
government, never very impressive, looks 
worse and worse. Most important, the govern- 
ment can’t protect the people even in the 
heart of the cities. The Saigon-U.S. effort to 
secure villages and woo villagers to the gov- 
ernment side has been brought to a halt. 
This is a government and a nation in chaos; 
how long can it go on? The failing, it should 
be stressed, is not in U.S. will or valor, but 
basically in something lacking in Vietnam 
itself. As for the U.S. military undertak- 
ing, the current tactic is sad to see: The 
wholesale destruction of towns and cities 
in order to “save” them, killing or mak- 
ing homeless refugees out of thousands 
more civilians. While it is certainly true 
that an American commander has to destroy 
a building or a town if he considers it neces- 
sary for his soldiers’ safety, the scale on 
which it is going on is hardly endearing the 
U.S. or Saigon to the populace. 

Hence the question: Are developments on 
the ground making hash of our original, 
commendable objectives? 

The U.S. went in to keep South Vietnam 
out of Communist hands. But no matter 
what our forces do, they can’t seem to do 
that. If practically nothing is to be left of 
government or nation, what is there to be 
saved for what? 

The U.S. also went in to demonstrate to 
Communist China that it couldn’t get away 
with this kind of indirect aggression and that 
it hadn’t better try direct aggression either. 
But the Communists are getting away with 
it; they are putting the mighty U.S. through 
a wringer, and they may be encouraged to 
try more of it. 

Should such be the upshot, that the U.S. 
abandons the effort not because it “should” 
do so but because its purposes have become 
irrelevant in the light of events on the bat- 
tlefield and of Vietnamese politics, let no 
one blink the fact that it will be a disaster. 
It will be a stunning blow to the U.S. and 
the West in the larger struggle with inter- 
national communism, At home it will be a 
traumatic experience to have lost a war in 
which thousands of Americans died in vain. 

The only thing is that continuing in cir- 
cumstances so unpre ng could be a 
worse disaster. If it had in fact been possible 
for the U.S. to intervene three years ago and 
accomplish, at reasonable cost, the objective 
of saving South Vietnam, it probably would 
have been well worth doing. But since it 
seems increasingly doubtful that the original 
purposes can any longer be achieved, the 
logic of the battlefield suggests that the U.S. 
could get forced out of an untenable posi- 
tion, 

We don’t know that the possibility is being 
squarely faced in Washington; it seems 
rather unlikely. The Administration insists 
that the Communist drives are failing of 
their aims, which Senator Fulbright describes 
as “wholly irrational, a fantastic analysis.” 
President Johnson seems more firmly com- 
mitted to Vietnam than ever. 

Now stubbornness up to a point is a vir- 
tue, but stubbornness can also go beyond the 
realm of reasonableness. We believe the Ad- 
ministration is duty-bound to recognize that 
no battle and no war is worth any price, no 
matter how ruinous, that in the case if Viet- 
nam it may be failing for the simple reason 
that the whole place and cause is collapsing 
from within. 

Conceivably all this is wrong; conceivably 
the Communists are on the brink of defeat 
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and genuine peace talks are about to begin. 
It doesn't look that way, and as long as it 
doesn't everyone had better be prepared for 
the bitter taste of a defeat beyond America’s 
power to prevent. 


Maryland Loses Three Sons in Vietnam 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Marine Capt. Robert W. Brown, Jr., 
Army Staff Sgt. Rodney W. Johnson, 
and Cpl. Allen T. Smith, three young 
men from Maryland, were killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend their 
bravery and honor their memories by in- 
cluding the following article in the Rec- 
ORD: 


War Kitts THREE From STATE—EASTON Ma- 
RINE, Two BALTIMORE SOLDIERS DIE IN VIET- 
NAM 


A Marine officer from the Eastern Shore and 
two soldiers from Baltimore have been killed 
in Vietnam, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced yesterday. 

They were identified as— 

Marine Capt. Robert W. Brown, Jr., 26, 
Sy sie of Mrs. Mary Jane Brown, of Easton, 

d. 

Army Staff Sgt. Rodney W. Johnson, 25, 
son of Mrs. Earle Miles, of 233 Miland avenue, 
Patapsco Park area. 

Cpl. Allen T. Smith, son of Mrs. Ruby St. 
Amour, of 4108 Raymonn avenue, Baltimore. 

Corporal Smith died of gunshot wounds re- 
ceived in a fire-fight with hostile troops that 
broke out while he was on a combat mis- 
a February 14, the Defense Department 
said, 

He had been listed as missing in action 
since that date, and the department officially 
changed its record of his status yesterday. 

Corporal Smith was assigned to the Head- 
quarters Company of the 3d Battalion, 47th 
Infantry Regiment. 

Captain Brown was killed Monday by 
enemy rifle fire while in the hamlet of Truong 
Son. 

Sergeant Johnson was killed February 23 
during a mortar attack at his base camp, 
which was near Da Nang. 

Captain Brown, a 1963 graduate of Mount 
St. Mary’s College in Emmitsburg, Md., was a 
member of the school’s soccer team. He was 
born in Centreville, Md. 

He was commissioned a Marine officer after 
his graduation from college. He was on his 
second tour in Vietnam when he was killed. 
He volunteered for the assignment. 

He completed his first tour in January 
1966, after serving seventeen months. He 
began his second tour on July 20, 1966. 

LEAVES DAUGHTER, TWO SONS 

In addition to his wife, he is survived by a 
daughter, Miss Kelly Brown; two sons, 
Robert and Michael Brown, all of Easton, 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Brown, Sr., of Centreville, Md. 

Sergeant Johnson graduate from Carver 
Vocational-Technical Senior High School in 
1960. He enlisted in the Army three months 
after graduation. 

He went to Vietnam in July, 1967, and was 
assigned to the 14th Infantry Regiment of 
the 4th Division. 

His mother said Sergeant Johnson “never 
was dissatisfied” and told her in his letters 
“not to worry.” 

Besides his mother, Sergeant Johnson is 
survived by his stepfather, Marvin Miles. 
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Ferment in the Ukraine 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an ed- 
itorial in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 10 discusses what it calls, “Ferment 
in the Ukraine.” This remarkable edi- 
torial states that a “Ukrainian does not 
have to be very perceptive to grasp the 
fact that the vaunted equality of peoples 
in the Soviet Union is a sham.” Also, 
dealing with Moscow’s propaganda and 
its aim to “inflame nationalism as a force 
against the West,” the editorial con- 
cludes: 

Can there be any surprise, then, that in- 
telligent non-Russians in the Soviet Union 
see the aptness of this anti-colonial propa- 
ganda to their own situation, problems and 
aspirations? 


The new book on “The Vulnerable 
Russians” adequately covers these and 
numerous other points concerning So- 
viet Russian imperiocolonialism in the 
U.S.S.R. Authored by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky of Georgetown University, the 
book is simply written, revealing in many 
respects, and well documented. It is an 
excellent source for background material 
on the subject brought up in the follow- 
ing Times editorial of February 10, 1968. 
{From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1968] 

FERMENT IN THE UKRAINE 


The infamous judicial frame-ups of dis- 
sident literary intellectuals in Moscow in re- 
cent years are apparently only part of a 
broader revival of Soviet secret police activity 
and ruthlessness. 

That is the clear meaning of the recent rev- 
elations about the persecution of independ- 
ent-minded Ukrainian intellectuals who have 
learned the hard way that today’s K.G.B. has 
forgotten none of the tricks of Stalin’s old 
N.K.V.D. And the Ukrainian heretics have 
also had to learn at high cost that slave-labor 
camps like those in which Solzhenitsyn's Ivan 
Denisovich underwent his ordeal belong to 
contemporary Soviet life, not merely to his- 
tory. 

But an important element distinguishes 
the Ukraiman terror campaign from that in 
Moscow. The secret police is hounding the 
Ukrainian intellectuals because of their na- 
tionalism, a sentiment which has been reborn 
in a generation conceived and raised under 
Soviet rule. A Ukrainian does not have to be 
very perceptive to grasp the fact that the 
vaunted equality of peoples in the Soviet 
Union is a sham. 

In great Ukrainian cities like Kiev, Khar- 
kov and Odessa, Ukrainian language and cul- 
ture occupy the role of poor relations to the 
Russian language and culture. Moscow ob- 
viously fears that sensivity to such affronts 
may make some Ukrainians reflect that if the 
Ukraine were independent its rich natural 
resources, highly developed modern industry 
and educated population would put it on a 
par with nations like France and West 
Germany. 

Outside the Communist bloc Moscow's 
propaganda seeks to inflame nationalism as a 
force against the West, cheering on Arabs 
against Israel, Angolans against Portugal, 
and Hong Kong Chinese against the British. 
Can there be any surprise, then, that intelli- 
gent non-Russians in the Soviet Union see 
the aptness of this anti-colonial propaganda 
to their own situation, problems and aspira- 
tions? 
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“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel na- 
ture of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 


LACUNAE IN AMERICAN THOUGHT ABOUT 
RUSSIA 


“Russian despotism not only counts ideas 
and sentiments for nothing but remakes 
facts; it wages war on evidence and triumphs 
in the battle”—The MARQUIS DE CUSsTINE. 

Rewriting history is an old Russian instil- 
tution. The Marquis’ observation in the 
nineteenth century applies as well to this 
century. The amount of rewritten and con- 
cocted history that has seeped into Western 
literature is startling. Little wonder that 
most Americans still think the USSR is 
“Russia.” 

The distance between defective historical 
understanding and mythical conceptions is 
a short one. There are numerous and seri- 
ous lacunae in American thought about 
Russia. 

> . . * . 

This is not just a semantic quibble. Moscow 
wants us to forget that its empire began 
with the gun-point capture (between 1918 
and 1923) of over fourteen non-Russian na- 
tions that differ, often markedly, from Rus- 
sia in , race, history, culture, and 
religion. Simply stated, these nations are 
no more Russian than the Irish are English, 
or than the Japanese are Chinese. ing 
the Moslem nations, for example, they have 
practically nothing in common with the 
Russians. * * * 

Some agency in our Government failed to 
point out these truths when in 1962 we 
sent Benny Goodman to tantalize “the 
Soviets.” In Georgia, his troupe had to learn 
them the hard way. “Angry Georgians hooted 
and whistled in resentment today when Joya 
Sherrill, vocalist in Benny Goodman's band, 
sang a Russian song—‘Katiusha.’” * * * 

Moreover, when we call the people of the 
many non-Russian nations “Russians,” we 
in effect ignore their legitimate feelings of 
national pride and loyalty, and we appear 
to approve of their forcible absorption into 
the Russian totalitarian empire. Our Fourth 
Estate is notorious for these misidentifica- 
tions. One among a thousand examples is 
the following: the Cleveland Orchestra ar- 
rived in Georgia and was honored by 
Georgians, but one of our newspapers 
captioned the event as “Russians Honor U.S. 
Orchestra.” Such nonsense is rampant in 
our daily papers. 

* * 0 * * 

This myth is unwittingly encouraged by 
the failure of our press and news commenta- 
tors continually to emphasize that the Soviet 
Union is a vast and brutally forged empire 
within an even more wickedly wrought 
totalitarian empire. Prominent Americans, 
on occasion, perpetuate this myth of a Soviet 
Union of freely federalized states when they 
refer to Ukraine as Russia's Texas“ and com- 
pare Byelorussia to Massachusetts! Worse 
still is the notion of a former Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Air Force that “the Soviet Union 
is not only the biggest nation on earth; it is 
also the best protected geographically.” Such 
a concept could invite the wildest type of 
indiscriminate bombings in the horrible case 
of a hot global war. 

* . . * * 

From the viewpoint of our national inter- 
est, let alone a purely intellectual one, it 
cannot but hurt us deeply to observe the 
chairman of our Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator J. William Fulbright, 
laboring under the illusion that there are 
that many Russians in the world, not to 
speak of the USSR alone. In an address 
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supposedly devoted to exploding myths, 
Senator Fulbright (who speaks of the USSR 
as a “nation”) reaffirmed the worst of old 
myths regarding Russia and Communism. 
* * * * * 
RED CLOTH FOR THE MATADOR 


The Free World’s acceptance of these 
myths is indicated by another common error 
we make, one the Kremlin totalitarlans are 
content to leaye uncorrected: the mistake 
many anti-Communist individuals and 
agencies make when they rebuke other fer- 
yent opponents of colonialist Moscow who 
customarily assert that the Free World's 
enemy is “totalitarian Russian imperialism.” 
The burden of their protest against this 
characterization is that our real enemy is 
“international Communism,” and that the 
term “totalitarian Russian imperialism” 
lays the crimes of Communism on the Rus- 
sian nation and people, rather than on the 
Marxist ideology. 

* * * + * 


But when, in the spirit of the preceding 
chapter, we point to Russia's history of im- 
perialism— during the Tsars under the ban- 
ners of the Third Rome and Pan-Slavism, 
and since 1918 under the guise of Commu- 
nism—then the Russian totalitarians can do 
little more than rage impotently, as they do 
when we celebrate Captive Nations Week. 


BIG BROTHER OBSESSION 


In order to solidify its empire and lull the 
suspicions of newly acquired colonies, Mos- 
cow has for years circulated the Big Brother 
myth: the figment that the USSR is an ever- 
loving brotherhood, with the Russians them- 
selves always the benevolent big brothers. 

However, there are some false notes in 
this sweet song—for example, that the non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union do not 
want to be independent, and that they are 
grateful to the Russians for whatever they 
have of well-being. In order to make this 
campaign more plausible and palatable the 
Kremlin, following an old Russian political 
tradition, ordered a rewriting of the early 
histories of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and 
Muscovy (Russia). Moscow not only com- 
piles dishonest records of its own history, but 
reaches far back to distort and twist the 
chronicles of earlier times to fit its prop- 
aganda. 

* * * * * 

It is no coincidence that the Soviet Rus- 
sian myths we have been discussing com- 
plement and support each other. They are 
the carefully devised and skillfully circu- 
lated inventions of propaganda technicians 
who employ truth only when it serves their 
purposes. 

Moreover, when we fall into these several 
propaganda traps, we often then unwittingly 
do some myth-making of our own in behalf 
of the Kremlin. For example, we find our- 
selves dating the beginning of Red Russian 
imperialism as of the 1940's, when Moscow 
seized the Baltic States and then moved 
into Central Europe. We point to the cap- 
ture of these “satellite” nations and suggest 
that a just and enduring peace could be 
established if the Iron Curtain were pushed 
back to the Soviet Union's pre-war borders. 
Thus, we imply that the Soviet Union is 
truly Russian, a freely organized federation 
of over 230 million Russians and some for- 
eign language minorities such as are found 
in our own country. * * * 

THE MYTH OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Finally, the myth of peaceful coexistence 
between the Soviet Union and the Free 
World amounts to little more than agreement 
that the Kremlin shall be permitted to 
strengthen its empire and perfect its plans 
for the subversion and eventual conquest of 
the Free World. Peaceful coexistence is a 
form of negative support of Russian totali- 
tarian „ flying now under the 
banner of “national liberation movements,” 
Khrushchev uttered this liberation theme 
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incessantly, and his successors have per- 
petuated it to the utmost degree. But, as 
President Johnson has wisely pointed out, 
with over forty years of evidence to back 
him up, “In today’s world, with the enemies 
of freedom talking about ‘wars of national 
liberation,’ the old distinction between ‘civil 
war’ and ‘international war’ has lost much 
of its meaning.” In the framework of im- 
perial Russian history this meaning was 
lost centuries ago. 
— * * . . 
Peaceful coexistence, a term first used by 
the wily Lenin in relation to the occupied 
non-Russian nations, is a Kremlin cold war 
propaganda prop with great slogan value, 
because it appeals to our yearning for peace. 
But since the phrase properly embraces a free 
and liberal exchange of cultures, ideas, and 
information, it is impossible of true realiza- 
tion. The Iron Curtain cannot be lifted with- 
out endangering the survival of the Soviet 
Russian totalitarian empire. And that is all 
the Kremlin is interested in preserving and 
expanding. 
. . . . * 
Before we survey these weaknesses and vul- 
nerabilities, a healthy glance at the multi- 
national composition of the USSR is in order. 
The total population of the USSR today is 
estimated at about 235 million. The rounded 
estimates in the breakdown given here are 
partly based on the 1959 USSR census and, as 
extensively explained in a quoted official 
study, conservatively extrapolated to 1965. 
As everything else issued by Moscow, this 
census has to be properly interpreted and dis- 
counted accordingly. From a political view- 
point alone—though this is not the only 
criterlon—one can hardly expect the cold 
warriors in Moscow to issue population fig- 
ures portraying the Russian nation as a mi- 
nority nation in the complex of the USSR. 
However, the fact is that as the minority New 
Class controls and rules that nation, so the 
Russian minority dominates the Soviet 
Union, albeit with many Russianized non- 
Russians doing some political fronting. 


Population figures, major nation entities in 
U.S.S.R. (1965) 


[In millions] 


Freedoms Challenge to Me 
HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States and its Ladies Aux- 
iliary conduct a Voice of Democracy Con- 
test. This year, Linda F. Walker of 
Siloam Springs, one of my constituents, 
wrote the winning speech for Arkansas. 

The following is a copy of Miss Walk- 
er’s speech, which may be of interest to 
my colleagues: 

FREEDOMS CHALLENGE TO ME 

We are a part of a growing world—we are 

a part of the growing United States. We are 
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the government of this country. Those that 
live before us have made an investment and 
it is their hope that we will return in the 
form of happiness and profit for ourselves 
and of benefit to the community in which 
we live. The main challenge and duty of 
us younger citizens should be to determine 
to return to the community at least as 
much as the community has invested in 
us. 
As citizens of responsibility, we are to 
think and to conduct for ourselves and 
form our own opinions. We should stand on 
our own feet in dealing with problems and 
situations presented to us. As citizens of our 
community, state, nation, and as co-work- 
ers in the business world, we have four 
main obligations that rest entirely upon us: 

(1) We should possess a clear under- 
standing of our rights with a sincere appre- 
ciation of our duties and sacrifices that go 
along with those rights. We have our Con- 
stitution, State and Federal laws that we 
must understand to protect ourselves. 

(2) We should learn as much as we pos- 

sibly can about the world around us and 
its various interest. We should strive to be 
students as long as we live with many teach- 
ers. There are too many things to learn to 
waste time and become bored. For a well- 
prepared future, we must possess a solid 
foundation of subjects enlarging a broad 
and general education. With the proper 
education we can anticipate changes; ad- 
just to the immediate future; and face the 
inevitable with little fear and possible suc- 
cess. 
We must push back the boundary of ig- 
norance. Our attention should be focused on 
what we are doing with what we have, and 
not entirely on our desires in life. 

(3) We must rightfully use our talents 
and powers to open the yet many worlds, 
There are drawing boards and research cen- 
ters that are awaiting men and women to 
suggest new and better ideas of doing things 
and inventions to improve our way of life. 
In reality, we determine our own value. Our 
lives depend on what we are willing to put 
into them. 

(4) We should maintain a loyalty to those 
who are in rightful authority and we should 
activate support for those causes which we 
believe to be right. No government can pos- 
sibly serve its citizens successfully, if that 
government must spend its time forcing 
citizens to submit to authority. 

This is our country and we are the gov- 
erned. As citizens we must fulfill our obli- 
gations, fortify our rights, and work towards 
a better government and a better world to 
be a part of. 


Schools Need Public Law 874 Funds 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most successful pieces of legislation 
enacted by the Congress in the field of 
education was Public Law 874 to aid 
school districts in federally impacted 
areas. This law has been of tremendous 
help over the years to school districts 
where there are Government installa- 
tions, military bases, and defense plants 
and where there has been an influx of 
children whose parents are employed or 
associated with these plants and installa- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the current year’s ap- 
propriation for payments to the school 
districts under Public Law 874 was in- 
adequate. Although about $416 million 
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was appropriated for this program in 
fiscal year 1968, about $23 million is 
being withheld. As a result, the U.S. 
Office of Education has been forced to 
limit its payments to school districts to 
80 percent of their 1968 entitlements. 

This situation is creating a severe 
hardship for many of these school dis- 
tricts. Several school superintendents in 
my congressional district have already 
contacted me urging every effort to make 
the full appropriation available to them. 

I was heartened to learn this morning 
that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations yesterday recommended that 
the sum of $91 million be included under 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1968 and that this sum be added to 
the $395 million previously made avail- 
able for Public Law 874 funds. I hope 
that the Senate will soon give its ap- 
proval to it and that the House will, like- 
wise, act affirmatively in providing these 
badly needed funds for our school dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Speaker, education is one phase 
of our national life which deserves our 
full support. We must make sure that 
our schools receive their full entitlement. 
Our school administrators and boards of 
education must have the assurance that 
they can provide the educational services 
required of them for our communities 
and our children. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include at this point several let- 
ters I have received from school and 
town officials in my district: 

New LONDON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
New London, Conn., February 28, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sr. ONcE: This communication 
represents the position of the New London 
Board of Education regarding developments 
affecting P.L. 874. Specifically, we urge that 
$20,810,000 now withheld from the 1968 ap- 
propriation be released for allocation prior 
to the close of the fiscal year. We also ask 
for your support in obtaining an appropria- 
tion for 1968 sufficient to pay 100% of the 
entitlements just as soon as reasonable esti- 
mates Indicate the amount needed. 

The effect on New London fiscal plans of a 
reduction in revenue from P.L. 874 could be 
drastic. This City is in the process of major 
school construction and of urban renewal. 
The alternative is the gradual deterioration 
of Southeastern Connecticut's principal cen- 
ter with repercussions throughout the re- 
gion. To finance the proper growth of the 
City it is necessary to take advantage of 
every possible revenue source. The amount of 
$115,000-$120,000 normally accruing to New 
London from Public Law 874 represents one 
mill in the local tax rate. It might not seem 
like much until one adds all the tax demands 
being made upon our fiscal capabilities. This 
could be the case of the straw that breaks 
the camel's back. 

We realize that by now this annual plea 
for continuation of funds under P.L. 874 is 
almost expected by dedicated representatives 
in Washington. We would hope that we have 
not gone to the well too often. We are aware 
of the problems attached to this legislation, 
including the differences of opinion on gen- 
eral versus categorical aid; and we also 
acknowledge our debt to you for your previ- 
ous efforts in keeping P.L. 875 alive. Never- 
theless, we again come to you urgently re- 
questing your support in our behalf. We 
believe that the situation is sufficiently im- 
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perative for us to communicate with you in 
this vein. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH V. MEDEROS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
WATERFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Waterford, Conn., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. St. ONGE: While the desire on the 
part of the administration to effect a reduc- 
tion in federal expenditures is commendable 
we are sure you will agree that cutbacks in 
budgeted appropriations at this time in some 
areas would cause severe fiscal problems. We 
are deeply concerned to learn that of the 
budgeted $416,200,000 for assistance to towns 
under P.L. 874 for the current year, only 
$395,390,000 has been made available for 
funding purposes in spite of the anticipated 
increase in entitlements. We understand that 
this reduced amount is also being proposed 
for next year. 

A reduction in expected assistance would 
be extremely serious, especially here in 
Waterford, where a large percentage of par- 
ents of school pupils are employed at the 
Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics 
in Groton. I need not remind you of the 
drastic cut recently experienced here when 
this was removed from the eligible list of 
properties for P.L. 874—its impact on this 
community is even more pronounced than 
that of the neighboring military installa- 
tions, More than one-fourth of the parents of 
Waterford school pupils are employed in this 
defense industry from which the town de- 
rives no tax benefits. 

Every effort you can make to effect the re- 
lease for allocation of the $20,810,000 now 
being held back from the 1968 appropriation 
will be deeply appreciated. The reduction of 
this amount would mean a drastic proration 
of entitlements, and consequent dislocation 
of town budgets already set up on the basis 
of the original appropriation. 

Your continuing efforts are urgently 
sought, also, to forestall a cutback in the 
funds for P.L. 874 in the budget for next 


year. 
Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD C. ScHINK, 
Chairman, Board of Education. 
GROTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Groton, Conn., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE, 
Member of Congress 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Sr. ONGE: As you are aware, there 
has been continued controversy at the legis- 
lative levels regarding the continuation of 
funding under P.L. 874 (federally-impacted 
areas). We are appealing our particular sit- 
uation under this funding for your under- 

and support, for it is extremely im- 
portant that full appropriations, as well as 
a continuation of this public law, be con- 
tinued. 

At present, forty per cent of the total en- 
rollment in our public schools involve fed- 
erally-connected children; thirty per cent of 
the total are connected by both residence 
and parent’s employment on federal prop- 
erty. The impact of furnishing a public 
school education to these children is enor- 
mously significant in terms of dollars, and 
the losses we now face in this federal aid 
seriously threaten our local tax structure 
and economy. 

Specifically, we now face the fact that, be- 
cause the 1968 appropriation of $416,000,000 
for P.L. 874 payments was inadequate, and 
$23,000,000 iess than that is being made 
available, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion is forced to limit payments to eighty 
per cent of the 1968 entitlements which local 
communities establish under the law. This 
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will cut us back $300,000 on the entitlement 
which we estimate from the number of fed- 
erally-connected pupils we have counted this 
year, unless the Congress provides more 
funds. 

We understand that in the supplemental 
appropriation bill passed by the House last 
week there was no provision for the im- 
pacted-area program, although there were 
many items for the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in the bill. We have 
further been informed that in the Senate, 
where consideration of the bill is expected 
this week, an amendment is being offered to 
add $91,000,000 for payments under P.L. 874, 
representing the total additional need to pay 
1968 entitlements in full, according to the 
best present estimates of the Office of Educa- 
tion. If this amendment prevails in the Sen- 
ate, we hope very much that you can see 
your way clear to urge House members to 
accept it in conference and to support it on 
the House floor in any event. 

Please advise us if you can support our 
position. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT LEUBA, 
Groton Town Mayor. 
ROBERT H. MCGREGOR, 
Town Manager. 
JOHN L, SEHN, 
Chairman, Board of Education. 
RICHARD CHAPMAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE REDUCTION IN 
THE APPROPRIATION UNDER PUBLIC LAw 874 


Whereas, the 1967-68 Federal appropria- 
tion for Public Law 874 payments was sig- 
nificantly below the amount needed to con- 
form to the formula which has been used by 
the Federal government for many years, 
and 

Whereas, in addition the Federal Bureau 
of the budget has allotted $23,000,000 less 
than the appropriation thus further reduc- 
ing the amount available under P.L. 874, and 

Whereas, as a result of these actions by 
the Federal government, Federal grants to 
the Town of Groton for the current fiscal 
year will be significantly reduced, and 

Whereas, forty percent (40%) of the total 
enrollment in the Groton Public Sshools 
consists of Federally connected children, and 

Whereas, there is in Groton $20,148,520 in 
tax exempt residential property constituting 
twenty-eight point eight per cent (28.8%) 
of Groton’s total residential valuation owned 
by the Gederal Government and serving as 
residences for these children in the Groton 
School system, and 

Whereas, the Town of Groton provides 
considerable additional services to the resi- 
dents of the tax exempt military housing 
for which the Town receives no compensa- 
tion, including among other services police 
protection, arterial streets and highways, 
year-round recreation, public health, and 
welfare, be it 

Resolved, that the Groton Town Council 
urgently requsts the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives to restore the 
$91,000,000 entitlement under Public Law 
874, so that the full amount authorized 
under the Federal formula will be available. 
and be it further 

Resolved, that the Council requests the 
Congress to appropriate the full entitlement 
in the 1968-69 fiscal year, and be it further 

Resolved, that certified copies of this res- 
olution shall be sent to the President, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, to the Connecticut Con- 
gressional Delegation, and to the appropri- 
ate Congressional Committees, requesting 
and urging that they do whatever possible 
to continue the present entitlement formula 
for Public Law 874, and to see to it that 
the necessary funds are appropriated, and 
be it further 
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Resolved, that the Mayor, the Town Man- 
ager, School officials and other appropri- 
ate Town officials are authorized to take 
whatever action is necessary to see that Gro- 
ton’s concern in this matter is brought to 
the attention of the Federal Government. 

This is to certify that at a meeting of the 
Town Council of the Town of Groton, Con- 
necticut, held on March 4, 1968, the attached 
resolution was adopted. 


Attest: 
SALLY M. SAWYER, 
Town Clerk. 
Rising Health Costs 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s bold efforts to reduce Amer- 
ica’s health costs will write a new dec- 
laration of freedom for our Nation’s 
elderly. 

By acting to halt the soaring costs of 
medical care, the promise—and per- 
formance—of medicare will become an 
even more meaningful reality for mil- 
lions of older citizens. True security in 
old age will become a fact—not a hope. 

Freedom from fear, protection against 
major illness, an end to astronomical 
hospital and medical costs—these are 
the declarations of freedom the Presi- 
dent’s health message promises our sen- 
ior citizens. 

We in Congress must now do our part 
to fulfill dreams of America’s elderly for 
the adequate medical care—at a reason- 
able cost—they have the right to expect. 

Mr. Speaker, I was especially pleased 
to see in the President’s health message 
such a clear-cut recognition of the severe 
problems that rapidly rising health costs 
are creating for all of us, as taxpayers 
and as individual citizens. The message 
includes the prediction that health costs 
will increase by nearly 140 percent be- 
tween 1965 and 1975. Mr. Speaker, this 
statistic, if put another way, means that 
health costs in 1975 will be nearly 24% 
times as high in 1975 as they were just 
3 years ago. I certainly hope that this 
prediction turns out to be false. The 
problem is severe, but it is not new. I 
just hope that the belated recognition 
which is now being given is not too late. 
Many of us have recognized the terrible 
consequences on the Nation’s health if 
runaway inflation in this area prices 
health care out of the reach of many 
Americans and out of reach for private 
insurance to cope with. 

It was in recognition of those trends 
that I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 939 last year to establish a Joint 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, 
to be composed of six members from 
each House. Congress has already taken 
the lead in some of the matters referred 
to in the message. It was the Congress 
which included the provision for experi- 
menting with cost reduction incentives 
in the medicare, medicaid, and child 
health programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge again the favor- 
able consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 939 as a means of stimulating 
study and action in this most important 
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area. We in the Congress need to study 
very closely an area which will account 
for Federal expenditures of $20 billion 
by 1975 if we do not take action on this 
problem, 


Support of SST Program 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the unprecedented power of this 
Nation is being demonstrated through 
our technological achievements through- 
out the world today. I can point to no 
better example in our society than the 
aviation industry, whose products and 
operations literally encompass the earth. 

Our dominance in aviation is made 
evident by the fact that we exported last 
year to other countries more than $800 
million worth of aircraft and compo- 
nents. Every major foreign airline of the 
Western World is using our 707 and DC- 
8 jet transports. Even the nations of the 
Soviet bloc have shown a desire to pur- 
chase American equipment. 

Preeminence in air transportation and 
achievements in aeronautical technology 
is a major and vital asset of the United 
States. It is of absolute importance that 
that preeminence be maintained. 

This is why, among many reasons, we 
have undertaken to design, fabricate, 
and produce a supersonic transport, the 
aircraft of the future. Our competitors, 
principally the British-French consor- 
tium which has produced the Concorde 
supersonic transport, is not unaware of 
these factors. 

It is realized that our role of leader- 
ship in aviation cannot be challenged 
today, but our rivals fully intend to 
challenge us tomorrow. In the Concorde 
they have already an aircraft in being, 
that has been rolled out from its hangar 
and soon will undertake its first test 
flight. 

But I should point out that the Con- 
corde is approximately one-half the size 
of our planned transport and carries ap- 
proximately half the number of people. 

In comparison, it might be said that 
they have produced an aircraft that 
offers much lower economic advantages 
than will ours, and it is one that will 
fiy significantly slower. I hasten to point 
out also that in the TU-144, the Soviet 
aircraft industry will soon have flying 
their version of the supersonic trans- 
port, which is quiet similar in many re- 
spects to the Concorde. 

We have embarked on a very difficult 
aeronautical research program to de- 
velop an SST. This program is of un- 
precedented complexity because of the 
airplane’s variable geometry design, be- 
cause of the speed regimes in which it 
expects to fiy, and in its use of unique 
materials to resist the heats of super- 
sonic flights. It is an expensive program, 
well worth the cost and embodies a basic 
requirement to result in an unquestion- 
ably safe and profitable airplane. 

This is why I applaud the hard deci- 
sion recently made jointly by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration of the De- 
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partment of Transportation and the 
Boeing Airplane Co. to delay the SST 
program for 1 year. I applaud the deci- 
sion because it was based upon the rec- 
ognition of the hard realities confront- 
ing the program by the men responsible 
for its development. I applaud their deep 
sense of responsibility and their cour- 
age. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
in view of the fact that we do not expect 
the airplane to be flying in service until 
the period of 1973-75, I do not believe 
that the program has been compromised 
one iota by the delay that has been 
caused by unprecedented design prob- 
lems. 

I do not believe that the potential sales 
of the aircraft will be adversely affected 
by any degree. In fact, I am of the con- 
viction that they could be considerably 
enhanced by the demonstrated superi- 
ority of the SST over the Concorde, 
which I believe by 1975 will have clearly 
demonstrated its inferiority in profit, in 
payload, and in speed. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, for these rea- 
sons I wish to express my unswerving 
support of the SST program and reaffirm 
my faith in its ultimate success. The 
supersonic transport will be a new and 
dramatic demonstration of the scientific 
and technological might of the United 
States and of the dynamic, progressive 
vitality of the American people. 


Supporting the Riot Commission 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 36 
Members of Congress today have publicly 
affirmed their support for the conclusion 
of the excellent report made Sunday by 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 

I believe that this response indicates 
an awareness by my colleagues of the 
importance of this report and, more im- 
portantly, a determination that this 
study will become more than a research 
exercise. It should become, I believe, the 
basis for a reeducation of our citizens. 
While the Commission has prepared the 
way for this reeducation by identifying 
problems, we are still in need of direc- 
tion in finding approaches to these prob- 
lems. 

I believe that this direction must come 
from the Federal Government. Many of 
the social problems which the Commis- 
sion analyzed cannot be solved by legisla- 
tion or other Federal action. But nothing 
can be done, I believe, until the Govern- 
ment leads the “commitment to national 
action—compassionate, massive, and sus- 
tained.” 

These words of the Commission should 
stay with us during this session when, 
under the initiative of the executive 
branch, I hope we will produce a program 
of national action. 

Below is the statement of the Members 
of Congress who offered their public sup- 
port to the Riot Commission’s conclu- 
sions and the names of the signers: 
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CONGRESSIONAL STATEMENT ON RIOT 
COMMISSION 


We, the undersigned Members of Congress, 
want to register publicly our strong support 
for the conclusions of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Civil Disorders. 

Among the many great and small problems 
which occupy our country and its people, the 
vision of racial conflict looms above all others 
like a nightmare unparalleled in our history. 
Such a horror is not a remote possibility; it 
is the Commission’s conclusion, 

As representatives of the people, we share 
both this concern and the special respon- 
sibility to act. We believe, with the Commis- 
sion, that the alternative to this self-destruc- 
tion is not blind repression or capitulation 
to lawlessness. It is “a commitment to na- 
tional action—compassionate, massive and 
sustained.” 

We will endeavor, in every way open to us 
in Congress and in our communities, to lead 
this movement, and not to follow in its 
wake; to say “Yes, it can be done!”, instead 
of finding reasons for inaction; and to affirm 
the priority of the Commission’s work, and 
not to submerge its harsh conclusions in the 
mass of detail of our everyday concerns. 

We stand ready to act. 

Signers of Joint Congressional Statement 
on Riot Commission: 


Brock Apams, of Washington; JONATHAN 
BINGHAM, of New York; GEORGE 
BROWN, of California; PHILLIP BURTON, 
of California; DANIEL BUTTON, of New 
York; JEFFERY COHELAN, of California; 
CHARLES Diccs, of Michigan; JOHN 
Dent, of Pennsylvania; JoHN Dow, of 
New York; Don Epwarps, of California; 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, Of New York; DON- 
ALD M. FRASER, of Minnesota; Jacos 
GILBERT, of New York; Henry GON- 
ZALEZ, Of Texas; SEYMOUR HALPERN, of 
New York; CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia; ANDREW JacoBs, of Indiana; 
RICHARD MCCARTHY, of New York. 

JOSEPH MINISH, of New Jersey; Patsy 
Mrnz, of Hawaii; PAUL MCCLOSKEY, of 
California; WILLIAM MOORHEAD, of 
Pennsylvania; ROBERT Nix, of Pennsyl- 
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vania; RICHARD OTTINGER, of New 
York; MELVIN Price, of Illinois; 
THomas Rees, of California; OGDEN 


Rew, of New York; JOSEPH RESNICK, of 
New York; Henry Revss, of Wiscon- 
sin; GEORGE RHODES, of Pennsylvania; 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, of New York; 
EDWARD ROYBAL, of California; WIL- 
LIAM ST. ONGE, Of Connecticut; JAMES 
SCHEUER, Of New York; HERBERT TEN- 
ZER, Of New York; LESTER WOLFF, of 
New York. 


Credit Exploitation of the Poor, Followed 
by Wage Garnishment, Discussed by 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civi! Disorders 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it will 
take us a long time to digest all of the 
information being made public by the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, beginning with 
the eloquent summary released last week 
and followed by the comprehensive, 250,- 
000 word report issued over the weekend. 

I certainly do not feel qualified, on the 
basis of a quick and surface look at all 
of this material, to comment on every- 
thing in the report, or on the other docu- 
ments as they have been appearing, in- 
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cluding the one today on insurance. This 

material is of vital importance, and 

should be read thoroughly. 

But in going through the full report, 
my eye was caught by a section in chap- 
ter 8 dealing with a subject on which I 
have devoted many, many hours of hear- 
ings and legislative consideration—that 
is, the exploitation of the poor through 
so-called easy credit schemes. The hear- 
ings of my Subcommittee on Consum- 
er Affairs of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on H.R. 11601, 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act, 
spotlighted many of these practices. 
WITNESSES ON H.R. 11601 DESCRIBED CREDIT 

EXPLOITATION OF POOR 

Among our witnesses, I might say, was 
Mr. I. W. Abel, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, who 
is one of the members of the Commission 
on Civil Disorders. In his testimony be- 
fore our subcommittee, he addressed 
himself very directly to this question of 
the misuse and abuse of credit as a factor 
in civil disorder and crime. 

Another witness, the Reverend Rob- 
ert J. McEwen, S.J., head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Boston College 
and one of the foremost leaders of the 
consumer movement in this country, 
spoke movingly as a clergyman of the 
moral and spiritual aspects of consumer 
exploitation among the poor and unedu- 
cated, and drew a direct relationship be- 
tween the riots and the practices of some 
merchants and lenders in the areas 
which were destroyed by fire. 

The report just made public over the 
weekend by the President’s Commission 
underscores this testimony in our hear- 
ings on H.R. 11601. 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS POINTS TO 
CRUELTIES OF MANY STATE GARNISHMENT 
LAWS 
Mr. Speaker, I am including at the end 

of my remarks today the several pages 

of discussion in the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders on the types of commercial abuses 
in slum and ghetto areas, entitled Ex- 
ploitation’ of Disadvantaged Consumers 
by Retail Merchants.” The subheading 
has the world “exploitation” in quota- 
tion marks because of the difficulty to de- 
termining how much of the situation can 
be attributed entirely to greed and ex- 
ploitation and how much to economic 

factors which make the merchant often a 

victim, too. 

There is no question, as the report 
points out, that “exploitive practices 
flourish” in these areas, particularly in 
the area of consumer credit. I shall let 
the report speak for itself on that. 

As a member of the National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing, on which four 
other House Members and five Senators 
also served several years ago, I can at- 
test to the fact that while there are dif- 
ferences in the prices and equality of 
foods sold in low-income, central-city 
areas compared to the more affluent 
areas, there are many factors responsible. 
Much of the information given in the 
civil disorders report last weekend on 
food prices came, I believe, from the 
studies made by the Food Marketing 
Commission. As indicated, it is not al- 
ways a case of villainy, by any means. 

But I particularly want to call atten- 
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tion, Mr. Speaker, to the references in 
the report on the riots to the use of 
garnishment as a device of enforcing 
“exploitive” merchandising of credit to 
poor and uneducated people. This is- 
sue is very much before the Congress 
right now in title II of the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, now in confer- 
ence. 

Every Member of Congress, including 
those from States which completely pro- 
hibit, or severely restrict, garnishment, 
seems to have been receiving letters 
from collection agency spokesmen in 
their districts protesting that title IT’s 
moderate restrictions on the use of gar- 
nishment would “dry up credit” for the 
poor. This is a self-serving, untrue, and 
destructive claim. Despite the frantic 
lobbying against it, I hope that we can 
get the agreement of the Senate to keep 
title II in the Consumer Credit bill so 
that the worst exploitive credit prac- 
tices—founded on the easy availability 
of garnishment as a collection device— 
can be combated more effectively than 
at present. 

TEXT OF SECTION OF REPORT OF COMMISSION ON 

CIVIL DISORDERS DEALING WITH CONSUMER 

CREDIT EXPLOITATION AND GARNISHMENT 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for inclusion as part of my 
remarks the section of the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders which refers to the jungle-like 
conditions of consumer credit in low- 
income areas, as follows: 


Il, “EXPLOITATION” OF DISADVANTAGED CON- 
SUMERS BY RETAIL MERCHANTS 


Much of the violence in recent civil dis- 
orders has been directed at stores and other 
commercial establishments in disadvantaged 
Negro areas. In some cases, rioters focused 
on stores operated by white merchants who, 
they apparently believed, had been charg- 
ing exorbitant prices or selling inferior 
goods, Not all the violence against these 
stores can be attributed to “revenge” for 
such practices, Yet it is clear that many resi- 
dents of disadvantaged Negro neighborhoods 
believe they suffer constant abuses by local 
merchants, 

Significant grievances concerning unfair 
commercial practices affecting Negro con- 
sumers were found in 11 of the 20 cities 
studied by the Commission. The fact that 
most of the merchants who operate stores 
in almost every Negro area are white un- 
doubtedly contributes to the conclusion 
among Negroes that they are exploited by 
white society. 

It is difficult to assess the precise degree 
and extent of exploitation. No systematic 
and reliable survey comparing consumer pric- 
ing and credit practices in all-Negro and 
other neighborhoods has ever been conducted 
on a nationwide basis. Differences in prices 
and credit practices between white middle- 
income areas and Negro low-income areas to 
some extent reflect differences in the real 
costs of serving these two markets (such as 
differential losses from pilferage in super- 
markets), but the exact extent of these dif- 
ferential real costs has never been estimated 
accurately. Finally, an examination of ex- 
ploitative consumer practices must consider 
the particular structure and functions of the 
low-income consumer durables market. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 

This complex situation can best be under- 
stood by first considering certain basic facts: 
Various cultural factors generate constant 
pressure on low-income families to buy many 
relatively expensive durable goods and dis- 
play them in their homes. This pressure 
comes in part from continuous exposure to 
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commercial advertising, especially on televi- 
sion. In January 1967, over 88 percent of all 
Negro households had TV sets. A 1961 study 
of 464 low-income families in New York City 
showed that 95 percent of these relatively 
poor families had TV sets. 

Many poor families have extremely low 
incomes, bad previous credit records, un- 
stable sources of income, or other attributes 
which make it virtually impossible for them 
to buy merchandise from established large 
national or local retail firms. These families 
lack enough savings to pay cash, and they 
cannot meet the standard credit require- 
ments of established general merchants be- 
cause they are too likely to fall behind in 
their payments. 

Poor families in urban areas are far less 
mobile than others. A 1967 Chicago study 
of low-income Negro households indicated 
their low automobile ownership compelled 
them to patronize primarily local neighbor- 
hood merchants. These merchants typically 
provided smaller selection, poorer services, 
and higher prices than big national outlets. 
The 1961 New York study also indicated that 
families who shopped outside their own 
neighborhoods were far less likely to pay 
exorbitant prices. 

Most low-income families are uneducated 
concerning the nature of credit purchase 
contracts, the legal rights and obligations 
of both buyers and sellers, sources of advice 
for consumers who are having difficulties 
with merchants, and the operation of the 
courts concerned with these matters. In con- 
trast, merchants engaged in selling foods 
to them are very well informed. 

In most states, the laws governing rela- 
tions between consumers and merchants in 
effect offer protection only to informed, so- 
phisticated parties with understanding of 
each other’s rights and obligations. Conse- 
quently, these laws are little suited to protect 
the rights of most low-income consumers. 

In this situation, exploitative practices 
flourish. Ghetto residents who want to buy 
relatively expensive goods cannot do so 
from standard retail outlets and are thus re- 
stricted to local stores. Forced to use credit, 
they have little understanding of the pitfalls 
of credit buying. But because they have un- 
stable incomes and frequently fail to make 
payments, the cost to the merchants of 
serving them is significantly above that of 
serving middle-income consumers. Conse- 
quently, a special kind of merchant appears 
to sell them goods on terms designed to cover 
the high cost of doing business in ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

Whether they actually gain higher profits, 
these merchants charge higher prices than 
those in other parts of the city to cover the 
greater credit risks and other higher 
operating costs inherent in neighborhood 
outlets, A recent study conducted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washington, D.C. 
illustrates this conclusion dramatically. The 
FTC identified a number of stores special- 
izing in selling furniture and appliances to 
low-income households. About 92 percent of 
the sales of these stores were credit sales in- 
volving installment purchases, as compared 
to 27 percent of the sales in general retail 
outlets handling the same merchandise. 

The median income annually of a sample 
of 486 customers of these stores was about 
$4,200, but one-third had annual incomes 
below $3,600, about 6 percent were receiving 
welfare payments, and another 76 percent 
were employed in the lowest paying occupa- 
tions (service workers, operatives, laborers, 
and domestics)—as compared to 36 percent 
of the total labor force in Washington in 
those occupations. 

Definitely catering to a low-income group, 
these stores charged significantly higher 
prices than general merchandise outlets in 
the Washington area. According to testimony 
by Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the FTC, 
an item selling wholesale at $100 would re- 
tail on the average for $165 in a general 
merchandise store, and for $250 in a low- 
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income specialty store. Thus, the customers 
of these outlets were paying an average price 
premium of about 52 percent. 

While higher prices are not necessarily ex- 
ploitative in themselves, many merchants in 
ghetto neighborhoods take advantage of 
their superior knowledge of credit buying by 
engaging in various exploitative tactics— 
high-pressure salesmanship, bait advertising, 
misrepresentation of prices, substitution of 
used goods for promised new ones, failure 
to notify consumers of legal actions against 
them, refusal to repair or replace substand- 
ard goods, exorbitant prices or credit charges, 
and use of shoddy merchandise. Such tactics 
affect a great many low-income consumers, 
In the New York study, 60 percent of all 
households had suffered from consumer prob- 
lems (some of which were purely their own 
fault), about 43 percent had experienced 
serious exploitation, and 20 percent had 
experienced repossession, garnishment, or 
threat of garnishment. 


GARNISHMENT 


Garnishment practices in many states al- 
low creditors to deprive individuals of their 
wages through court action without hearing 
or trial. In about 20 states, the wages of an 
employee can be diverted to a creditor merely 
upon the latter’s deposition, with no advance 
hearing where the employee can defend him- 
self. He often receives no prior notice of such 
action and is usually unaware of the law’s 
operation and too poor to hire legal defense. 
Moreover, consumers may find themselves 
still owing money on a sales contract even 
after the creditor has repossessed the goods. 
The New York study cited earlier in this 
chapter indicated that 20 percent of a sample 
of low-income families had been subject to 
legal action regarding consumer purchases. 
And the Federal Trade Commission study 
in Washington, D.C. showed that retailers 
specializing in credit sales of furniture and 
appliances to low-income consumers resort- 
ed to court action on the average for every 
$2,200 of sales. Since their average sale was 
for $207, this amounted to using the courts 
to collect from one of every 11 customers. In 
contrast, department stores in the same area 
used court action against approximately one 
of every 14,500 customers. 


VARIATIONS IN FOOD PRICES 


Residents of low-income Negro neighbor- 
hoods frequently claim that they pay higher 
prices for food in local markets than 
wealthier white suburbanites and receive in- 
ferior quality meat and produce. Statisti- 
cally reliable information comparing prices 
and quality in these two kinds of areas is 
generally unavailable. The U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, studying food prices in six 
cities in 1966, compared prices of a standard 
list of 18 items in low-income areas and 
higher-income areas in each city. In a total 
of 180 stores, including independent and 
chain stores, and for items of the same type 
sold in the same types of stores, there were 
no significant differences in prices between 
low-income and high-income areas. How- 
ever, stores in low-income areas were more 
likely to be small independents (which had 
somewhat higher prices), to sell low-quality 
produce and meat at any given price, and 
to be patronized by people who typically 
bought smaller-sized packages which are 
more expensive per unit of measure, In other 
words, many low-income consumers in fact 
pay higher prices, although the situation 
varies greatly from place to place. 

Although these findings must be con- 
sidered inconclusive, there are significant 
reasons to believe that poor households 
generally pay higher prices for the food they 
buy and receive lower quality food. Low-in- 
come consumers buy more food at local gro- 
ceries because they are less mobile. Prices in 
these small stores are significantly higher 
than in major supermarkets because they 


1 Assuming their sales also averaged $207 
per customer. 
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cannot achieve economies of scale, and be- 
cause real operating costs are higher in low- 
income Negro areas than in outlying suburbs. 
For instance, inventory “shrinkage” from 
pilfering and other causes is normally under 
2 percent of sales, but can run twice as 
much in high-crime areas. Managers seek to 
make up for these added costs by charging 
higher prices for good quality food, or by 
substituting lower grades. 

These practices do not necessarily involve 
“exploitation,” but they are often perceived 
as exploitative and unfair by those who are 
aware of the price and quality differences in- 
volved, but unaware of operating costs. In 
addition, it is probable that genuinely ex- 
ploitative pricing practices exist in some 
areas. In either case, differential food prices 
constitute another factor convincing urban 
Negroes in low-income neighborhoods that 
whites discriminate against them. 


Republican Policy Committee Statement 
on the Copper Strike and National 
Emergency Dispute Legislation 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the copper strike is now in its eighth 
month. It has seriously affected the op- 
eration of 60 mines and plants in 23 
States. The loss in production wages and 
tax revenue totals $530 million. The 
price of copper to domestic users has in- 
creased from 38 cents to a high of 87 
cents. According to the Department of 
Commerce, imports of copper have deep- 
ened the payments deficit by more than 
$300 million and the current rate of our 
loss to foreign countries is approxi- 
mately $95 million a month. 

With more than 90 percent of the Na- 
tion’s copper production halted, sup- 
plies of refined copper outside the na- 
tional stockpile have fallen from 221,000 
tons to less than 88,000 tons. The do- 
mestic supplies of copper are now so low 
that production lines in a number of 
basic industries may be closed. The 
Commerce Department has ordered all 
U.S. copper producers to halt civilian 
orders and fill only those carrying a mil- 
itary priority. 

This drift to disaster must end. This 
strike must be terminated before our 
economy is crippled and our defense ef- 
fort is jeopardized. 

On October 18, 1967, a charge was filed 
by one copper producer with the National 
Labor Relations Board. It was alleged 
that the union violated section 8(b) (3) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in that it refused 
to bargain in good faith by insisting on 
countrywide negotiations. However, it 
was not until February 27, 1968, that the 
general counsel of the Board finally an- 
nounced that he had completed his in- 
vestigation. He found the charge to be 
valid and authorized the issuance of a 
complaint. It is reported that the general 
counsel may ask that the union’s illegal 
action be enjoined. This is an encourag- 
ing step but it does not excuse the in- 
ordinate delay and it is unlikely that this 
action will terminate the strike. 

Recently the President called for the 
parties to meet with him and begin 
around-the-clock bargaining. We hope 
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this move is successful. However, this 
country has learned from bitter experi- 
ence that this type of White House in- 
tervention, which has led to inflationary 
settlements or no settlements at all, is a 
poor substitute for real collective bar- 
gaining. 

In the past, emergency situations of 
this magnitude have been resolved 
through the invocation by the President 
of the national emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Under these provi- 
sions, a strike may be terminated for a 
period of 80 days. During that period of 
time, the parties to the dispute must 
make every effort to adjust and settle 
their differences. As part of this proce- 
dure, the workers must be given an op- 
portunity to vote by secret ballot on the 
employer’s last offer. 

The national emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act have been invoked 
in 28 cases—10 by President Truman, 
seven by President Eisenhower, six by 
President Kennedy, and five by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The failure of the Presi- 
dent to invoke the national emergency 
provisions in the present situation is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. 

In the 1966 state of the Union mes- 
sage, President Johnson pledged to the 
Nation that he would recommend legis- 
lation to deal with crippling strikes; 1966 
and 1967 have passed and the President 
failed to forward to the Congress any 
recommendations. The 1968 state of the 
Union message did not mention this 
problem at all. Moreover, his studied in- 
action is at a time when the President’s 
failure to use the legislation that is now 
available indicates that he is either dis- 
satisfied with or unwilling to use pres- 
ent procedures. 

The long copper strike with its serious 
consequences has dramatized the prob- 
lem of national emergency strikes. Cer- 
tainly, if new legislation is necessary, the 
refusal or inability of the Johnson ad- 
ministration to ask for such legislation 
should not block all action. Hearings 
should be scheduled by the Democratic 
congressional leadership without further 
delay. 

Our defense effort, our growing and 
critical balance-of-payments deficit, the 
economic stability of this country, the 
well-being of millions of Americans are 
at stake. Jobs are jeopardized by dam- 
aging strikes. Lost wages cannot be re- 
gained. The very ability of Americans to 
maintain a decent standard of living is 
eroded by inflationary settlements. 

We support the basic right to strike. 
We believe the concept of free collective 
bargaining must be maintained. How- 
ever, more effective methods for settling 
labor disputes involving the national in- 
terest must be developed and those pro- 
cedures for ending disputes that are 
presently available must be employed. 


The Forgotten American 
HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has issued a call to all Ameri- 
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cans for not only a new emphasis on 
Indian programs, but a new understand- 
ing of Indians and their priceless herit- 
age. The two must go together. 

It will take a national commitment to 
equity for our Indian population in order 
for these Americans to take their rightful 
place in our society as equal partners in 
the pursuit of good and productive lives. 
It is most encouraging to note the Presi- 
dent’s emphasis on Indian leadership in 
this endeavor. Only with Indian leader- 
ship can we succeed. For too long we 
have tried programs for Indians. Now we 
are planning programs with Indians and 
I believe that with this new and vital 
ingredient we will have success. 

No group of American citizens has 
problems more deserving of consideration 
or more equity in its favor than the 
American Indians. 


Let’s Plug the Billion-Dollar Farm 
Drain 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
major farm programs now in effect are 
scheduled to expire next year, and there 
is a serious question as to whether or not 
these programs should be extended. 

For instance, today nearly 1.5 million 
small farms are earning less than $5,000 
a year, the rate of unemployment and 
underemployment in rural America far 
exceeds the national average, and one in 
every five people in rural America are 
falling under the so-called poverty line. 

Should we, then, extend farm pro- 
grams which permitted these dismal con- 
ditions to develop? 

A recent issue of the Reader’s Digest 
carriers an article by the Honorable 
PauL FINDLEY, entitled “Let’s Plug the 
Billion-Dollar Farm Drain,” and because 
it is both timely and significant, I insert 
it into the Recorp for the attention of all 
who are interested in our farm policies. 
The article follows: 

Let’s PLUG THE BILLION-DOLLAR FARM DRAIN 
(By PauL FINL, Member, U.S. House of 
Representatives (III.)) 

In 1933, Congress launched the U.S. govern- 
ment on a program of crop subsidies and 
controls in an effort to help the nation’s seven 
million farmers. Today, $51 billion and 35 
years later, look who is being helped: 

In Lake County, Ill., retired coal-company 
executive Dennis Gent converted his Midlane 
Farm into a country club, complete with golf 
course, swimming pool and riding academy. 
Inside his awning-fringed barn, where milk 
cows once stood, people sip cocktails in an 
airconditioned bar. Nevertheless, because he 
agreed not to grow corn for ten years on his 
allotted 307 acres, Washington paid Gent 
$70,177. “I don’t really need the money,” he 
says. “I just took the check to show how 
stupid the farm program is.” 

Near Sugarland, Texas, convict laborers 


harvest cotton under the watchful eyes of 
Pistol-toting guards. For this and several 
similar farms, the Texas prison 
$288,911 in 1966 from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA). 

In 1966 alone, 5149 farmers and corpora- 
tions got more than $25,000 each from the 
USDA. Among these farmers, the Hawaiian 
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Commercial & Sugar Co. of Honolulu got 
$1,236,355, and a Corcoran, Calif., corporation 
collected nearly $3 million! Five large farm 
operators made a total haul of more than 
$8 million in subsidy checks! 

Meanwhile, the small farmers whom the 
program was supposed to help continue to 
leave the land. Since 1950 the farm popula- 
tion has been cut in half, and farm units 
are disappearing at a rate of 100,000 a year. 
Reliable estimates indicate that today's farm 
population of 11 million will decline again 
by almost half in the next 12 years. 

Foredoomed to Fail. Manifestly, when 
tested against its advertised objectives, our 
farm program has failed. Nobody is more 
aware of this than the farmers themselves. A 
recent Farm Journal poll shows that 63 per- 
cent of them favor an end to the costly sub- 
sidy-and-control apparatus. “Now is the time 
to dismantle our obsolete federal farm pro- 
gram,” urges Charles Shuman, president of 
the nation’s largest farm organization, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 

At one time, even Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman seemed to agree. In Novem- 
ber 1964, he indicated that the government 
should get out of the wheat market when 
stocks dropped to 600 million bushels. Today 
many government storage bins are empty, 
and wheat stocks are down to 426 million 
bushels, a four-month supply that is below 
the level of prudent reserves. But the USDA 
now demands that Congress continue, even 
expand, subsidies for wheat and other crops. 

Such proposals seemed to make sense in 
1933 when cotton was six cents a pound, corn 
29 cents a bushel, and the nation’s seven mil- 
lion farmers were lucky if they made back 
the money spent on seed and fertilizer. Some- 
thing had to be done. New Deal theorists rea- 
soned that the way to help farm families 
was to raise the prices for their products. 
Congress agreed to let the government limit 
acreage and buy enough “surplus” in bumper 
crop years to raise prices to a level that Wash- 
ington judged fair in the light of farmers’ 
costs. 

But this program was foredoomed to fail 
because it was designed to resist, not cush- 
ion, change, The planners reckoned without 
the revolution in farm technology, Since 
1935, for example, tractors, planting and har- 
vesting machines, and chemical weed killers 
have slashed labor needs. The farmer who in 
1935 worked 108 hours to bring in 100 bushels 
of corn today brings in that amount in one 
tenth the time. The result is that wheat 
yields have doubled, and cotton and corn 
yields have nearly tripled. 

In the past seven years alone, mechanical 
cotton pickers and other machines have cut 
the Mississippi Delta's need for harvest labor 
by 87 percent. Thus, every time government 
has screwed acreage controls tighter, the 
farmers have poured on more know-how and 
in some instances have buried the nation in 
surpluses for which the taxpayer has had to 
fork out high storage costs and price-support 
subsidies. 

12 Feet of Rules. How can a program cost- 
ing billions endure when its futility is so 
abundantly evident? The answer lies in the 
cancerous growth that affects most govern- 
ment programs: they inevitably spawn their 
own vested-interest lobby of politicians, bu- 
reaucrats and constituent beneficiaries that 
perpetuate them long after conditions that 
called them into being have changed. In- 
deed, farm subsidies are a case history of a 
political bureaucracy beyond control. 

For example, the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service (ASCS), the 
bureau directly charged with administering 
crop controls and paying out subsidies, sup- 
plements its regular 5000-man staff with 
some 90,000 farmers who serve part-time as 
ASCS “committeemen.” Some of the commit- 
teemen draw as much as $66 a day plus ex- 
penses. These full- and part-time agents: 
roam nearly 3000 counties enforcing a mass 
25 2 and regulations that fill a 12-foot 

elf. 
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In a typical Illinois county, 20 people staff 
the ASCS headquarters while patrols of a 
dozen or more tramp the fields with “meas- 
uring worm” chains every summer, surveying 
to be sure that farmers are not overplanting 
their allotted acreage, ordering them to plow 
under any excess. In addition, airplanes fiy 
over farms from coast to coast to see that 
government rules are obeyed. In fiscal 1966 
alone, aerial photographs were snapped of 
251,535 square miles of farmland at a cost of 
$560,951.28. Now the bureaucrats even con- 
template adapting the “spy in the sky” space 
satellite to enforce their rules. 

“Licked Bad.” This vast bureaucratic or- 
ganization constitutes a vital cog in the po- 
litical machine which some urban and farm 
politicians see as a means of keeping the 
reins of power—and their own jobs. Mount- 
ing opposition led Congress to order a na- 
tionwide referendum in 1963 on the pro- 
posed USDA wheat program for the 1964 
crop. Secretary Freeman mobilized his army 
of federal payrollers to obtain a “yes” vote, 
going so far as to require ASCS committee- 
men to sign a “loyalty oath” to support the 
program. They were even directed to remind 
broadcasters that their licenses require pub- 
lic-service broadcasting, and 500 radio and 
300 television stations were sent propaganda 
tape and film, Nevertheless, wheat growers 
delivered a shocking rebuke. They not only 
failed to give the wheat plan the required 
two-thirds vote, but rejected it outright 
by a 52-percent majority. “We got licked, 
and licked bad,” Freeman lamented. 

But farmers underestimated the tenacity 
of entrenched bureaucrats fighting to save 
their empire. Through raw political power, 
the Administration rammed through a new 
wheat-control program anyway. A majority 
of representatives from the ten leading 
wheat states voted against the measure, but 
the big-city representatives outvoted them 
211 to 203. Then, by wheedling and pressur- 
ing urban lawmakers, the White House ob- 
tained a four-year extension for the entire 
subsidy-and-control apparatus that will 
keep farmers under the bureaucracy's 
thumb through 1969. The word went out on 
Capitol Hill: balky urban Democrats would 
risk closure of military installations in their 
cities. 

In 1966, an election year marked by house- 
wives protesting spiraling food bills, an ef- 
fort was made to repay the big-city politi- 
cians. In an attempt to lower prices, the 
USDA dumped hundreds of millions of 
bushels of surplus corn into the market- 
place. An enterprising Des Moines Register 
reporter published a secret “Dear Bob” letter 
from Freeman, which specifically asked Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara to cut military 
buying to “help keep domestic food prices 
in line.” McNamara complied; pork pur- 
chases for the Armed Forces were cut by 
50 percent. 

In August 1966, Albert H. Quie, then a 
member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, estimated that the USDA's election- 
year price manipulations cheated producers 
of corn, wheat, soybeans and grain sorghums 
out of $1 billion net income they could have 
earned in an unrigged market. 


COMPUTER-CONTROLLED TRACTORS 


Nevertheless, the propaganda barrage for 
subsidized farming continues. Washington 
warns farmers that returning to a free mar- 
ket would cut their net income by one third. 
Respected economists disagree. Last May, 
more than 200 state ASCS members were 
brought to Washington at taxpayer expense 
to hear Freeman exhort: “Go out and mili- 
tantly carry the story of these programs 
to farmers and others.” To this end, the De- 
partment had earlier staged “shirt sleeve” 
rallies like one at Hutchinson, Kan., where 
400 ASCS committeemen appeared and, for 
showing, received their per diem allotments 
—tax paid. 

Despite the enticements and propaganda, 
however, fully half the grain growers sim- 
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ply refuse to sign up for the “voluntary” 
subsidy-and-controls p < 

The harsh fact is that we are only halfway 
through the farm revolution. With tech- 
nology now available we can plow the moon’s 
surface with robots. The day is coming when 
the Kansas and Nebraska plains will be 
dotted with television towers monitoring 
computer-controlled tractors that are plant- 
ing, fertilizing, weeding and harvesting with- 
out a human being in sight. Farm labor needs 
will decrease no matter how much money we 
throw away on our Depression-born maze of 
controls and subsidies. Isn't it obvious that 
we must stop the tax waste of our futile sub- 
sidies and begin truly to help the farm peo- 
ple displaced in this inexorable revolution? 

Congress next year must decide whether 
to continue the present program or to strike 
out in a new direction. Many are reaching 
the conclusion that to continue crop sub- 
sidies would be stupid and wasteful. More- 
over, it would offer a false hope to farmers, 
small and large, that Washington can 
through legislative magic change the eco- 
nomic facts of life, when the subsidy sys- 
tem actually destroys their markets at home 
and abroad. “Farm policy,” says Harvard 
economist Dr. Hendrik S. Houthakker, 
“should not aim at reviving the past but at 
facilitating adjustment to the future.” 

“I'd Rather Gamble.” More than half of 
America’s farm produce has always gone to 
market without Washington's benevolent 
controls. Producers of such non-controlled 
crops as beef and pork, vegetables and fruit 
have avoided the surpluses plaguing their 
controlled brethren, and have prospered by 
responding quickly to market needs. I'd 
rather gamble on the open market, take the 
downs in order to get the ups,” reports cattle 
rancher Jim Crawford of Choteau, Mont. 
“We'll do all right as long as the government 
stays out of the beef business.” 

We have every reason to believe that pro- 
ducers of the six controlled crops can now 
do so, too. Rep. Tom Curtis of Missouri and I, 
supported by 19 other Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, have introduced legislation to end 
subsidies and controls immediately on the 
two crops in which we no longer have major 
surpluses—wheat and corn. Our proposal 
would provide credit guarantees so farmers 
can borrow against their harvested crops, en- 
abling them to supplant the bureaucrats in 
deciding when to move their produce onto 
the open market. The four remaining crops— 
tobacco, peanuts, cotton and rice—can be 
decontrolled through carefully staged transi- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Congress must work 
out programs to provide displaced farm peo- 
ple with better opportunities than moving 
them into crowded cities, all too often onto 
rolls of jobless and welfare clients. 

The long-range best interests of both 
farmers and all other taxpayers lie in un- 
tangling the legislative and bureaucratic 
maze that has grown up, and in letting the 
marketplace function more freely. But until 
citizens from all parts of the country, espe- 
cially those in urban areas, join with the 
farmers in demanding forthright action, the 
mess will only grow worse. The ruinous re- 
sults of our present farm policies can be 
remedied only if city dwellers understand the 
vital stakes and demand that their repre- 
sentatives in Congress act now to avoid disas- 
ter. For, in the years ahead, it is they, not 
just the shrinking farm population, who 
will have to suffer the consequences. 


President’s Message on Health 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the President for his 
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far-reaching proposals to bring more 
and better trained people into the health 
field. 

In his message on health, the Presi- 
dent has recommended the Health Man- 
power Act of 1968. 

This proposal will help train doctors 
and other health professionals. It will 
strengthen the financial aid programs 
for nurses and other health workers. It 
will provide funds for new classrooms 
and permit greater emphasis on the de- 
velopment of research facilities. 

More resources are desperately needed 
today to guarantee our children the best 
health care our Nation can provide. I 
urge favorable action by Congress on 
these important proposals. 


Meaningful Progress in a Program To 
Help People Help Themselves 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I am happy 
to bring to the attention of all Members 
a recent article which appeared in the 
publication called Michigan Challenge, 
February 1968 edition. The author is 
Robert H. Albert, dynamic general 
manager of the Greater Saginaw, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce. Saginaw, of 
course, is the largest city in Michigan’s 
Eighth District which I am privileged to 
represent in Congress. 

We have often talked of involving busi- 
ness in the domestic programs that con- 
front our Nation. The business leader- 
ship, as Mr. Albert emphasizes through- 
out his story, really does care in Saginaw, 
Mich. 

As Mr. Albert wrote: 

It cares about total community develop- 
ment; about human resources; and human 
rights and development. 


The human development program in 
the Saginaw Chamber is headed by Bur- 
rows Morley, an outstanding citizen and 
native of Saginaw. 

The work of this program centers on 
five special committees which include 
job training, placement, and technical 
education; housing, finance, and con- 
struction; education; community rela- 
tions; and recreation. 

This program involves a great many 
fine and dedicated citizens. It is through 
local involvement that such a human 
development committee can truly func- 
tion and will continue to develop and 
provide meaningful results. 

Permit me to insert at this time the 
entire article by Mr. Albert which was 
entitled “Joint Committees Prove Help- 
ful in Saginaw”: 

JOINT COMMITTEES PROVE HELPFUL IN 
SAGINAW 
(By Robert H. Albert, C.C.E., general man- 
ager, Greater Saginaw Chamber of Com- 
merce) 

The business leadership of the Greater 
Saginaw Chamber of Commerce does care! 
It cares about total community development 
about human resources . and human 
rights and development. This was visibly 
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demonstrated when in early 1966 they de- 
veloped a program of work that would insure 
the orderly growth and development of this 
entire area, One major item in this program 
of work was “giving leadership and direction 
in the field of human development.” 

The business leadership was not prompted 
or directed by any outside sources to get 
active in the field of human development. 
Businessmen did it because they realize that 
any progressive community must use all its 
resources if that community is to continue 
to prosper and grow. 

The Greater Saginaw Chamber of Com- 
merce through its Human Development Com- 
mittee has declared open housing in the 
Greater Saginaw Area, This is now a recog- 
nized fact. Our committees have worked to 
see that this is a reality. 

The human development program in the 

aw Chamber is headed by Burrows 
Morley, Past President of the Greater Sagi- 
naw Chamber of Commerce and President of 
Morley Brothers, Mr. Morley has five special 
committees functioning under his leadership 
in the field of human development. Each of 
these committees have cochairmen with one 
being white and one a negro. This dual shar- 
ing of responsibility has worked very well 
in the Saginaw area. 

These special committees are: Job Train- 
ing Placement & Technical Education; Hous- 
ing, Finance and Construction; Education; 
Community Relations; and Recreation. 

The Job Training, Placement & Technical 
Education Committee has been especially ac- 
tive in the areas of employment and up-grad- 
ing of current employees. This committee 
placed 26 “Unemployable unemployed” peo- 
ple of minority groups in gainful employment 
last year. They found gainful summer em- 
ployment for 1,447 youths between the ages 
of 16-21. Of this total number, 277 repre- 
sented minority groups. 

They have worked for the establishment 
of an outstanding technical training cen- 
ter. A thorough survey report on this sub- 
ject will be available to the community in 
the very near future. The members of this 
committee have done a lot of counselling 
with unemployed people and with those al- 
ready employed but wanting to advance in 
his chosen profession. This has been well 
accepted and of benefit to the people in- 
volved. The co-chairmen of this commit- 
tee Stanley M. Jurrens (Divisional Man- 
ager of Consumers Power Company and 
President Elect of the Greater Saginaw 
Chamber of Commerce) and U. D. Killen 
(Michigan Employment Security Commis- 
sion) speak before many industrial, business 
and allied groups urging those present to 
review the work being done by minority 
group members to see if they merit up- 
grading. Other members of this committee 
include labor leaders, clergymen, educators, 
and industrialists. I serve as co-ordinator 
and secretary to the special committee. 

The most current project of this com- 
mittee is that of bringing an executive of 
Opportunities Industrialization Center In- 
stitute (O.I.C.) of Philadelphia, Pa., to Sag- 
inaw in an effort to get a similar program 
started. The members of this committee 
first became enthused about the O.. C. pro- 
gram when they heard its president, the 
Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, at last year’s annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. One meeting on this has al- 
ready been held. Sub-committees are ac- 
tively working on various aspects of the pro- 
gram to see if it can be implemented here 
in Saginaw. 

Co-chairmen of the Housing, Finance and 
Construction Committee are A, W. Irish (In- 
surance) and Charles L. Davis (City Reloca- 
tion Officer). Serving with them are vice 
presidents of all financial institutions, mem- 
bers of the clergy, teachers, housewives, real- 

tors and heads of construction firms. 

This committee has been especially ac- 
tive in finding rentals and houses for sale 
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for members of the minority race. They have 
successfully handled every request that has 
been made of them. This has involved call- 
ing on people in a certain neighborhood to 
explain why they should be good citizens 
and neighbors and accept members of the 
minority race in their area if this minority 
person is financially able to live there. They 
are studying the Flanner House method of 
Indianapolis, Ind., which is a self-help pro- 
gram for building new homes. This will be 
done by blocks or areas here in Saginaw. 
This committee has also developed a pro- 
gram known as LIFE (Loan Improvement 
Fund Enterprise) to help remodel or repair 
homes. The LIFE program is: 

Purpose: A revolving credit fund to be 
used by individuals to improve real estate 
where such loans cannot be secured through 
the usual bank or saving and loan sources. 
These loans will be provided at interest rates 
comparable to current lending rates, but the 
repayment period will be substantially in 
excess of that set currently for home im- 
provement loans. 

1, LIFE would be a $50,000.00 to $200,000.00 
revolving loan fund... not a gift... from 
which several properties might be improved. 

2. The money will come from interested 
individuals, Trust Funds, Foundations, etc., 
who desire community improvement... and 
who believe in local handling of local prob- 
lems. 

3. Part of the donated funds would be used 
for administration. Loans and interest re- 
payments to the fund would be used for the 
administration of the program and further 
loans as they are required and needed. 

4. This program would be governed by a 
Board of Trustees approved by the Greater 
Saginaw Chamber of Commerce Board of Di- 
rectors. 

5. A Loan Review Board would approve 
loan requests based on the knowledge of 
people rather than credit. Assistance of fi- 
nancial institutions as advisors to this Board 
would be needed. 

6. No loans would be made merely to pro- 
vide equity in real estate nor to consolidate 
debts. 

7. A program such as LIFE is needed be- 
cause many loans requested for home im- 
provement will be declined at all financial 
institutions due to: low income; heavy debts; 
substantial family needs; small home equity; 
loan request too great in consideration of 
these and other factors. A program such as 
LIFE will be able to be more flexible in evalu- 
ating these credit factors. 

This program is being studied at the pres- 
ent time and will be implemented if deemed 
necessary. 

The Education Committee is composed pri- 
marily of business and industrial leaders, 
educators, and housewives. Co-chairmen are 
Arthur L. Lauer (Wickes Corporation) and 
Mrs. Mary Peoples (housewife), 

This group has compiled resource material 
on all educational programs in the Greater 
Saginaw Area. They are working with the 
READ program officials to see that this pro- 
gram is continued and expanded. They visit 
schools of the area and meet with various 
groups in field of education, 

The Education Committee has worked with 
the community school concept; studied the 
drop-out problem as well as adult and pre- 
school educational programs. They work 
closely with the child development centers 
of the county. During the past year they 
acted as co-sponsors of a large public meet- 
ing on “Meet your School Board Candidate.” 

Presently, great emphasis is being placed 
on: 

1. Encouraging parental participation in 
the field of education. 

2. Co-ordinator of all existing programs. 

3. Studying reduction of class loads. 

4. Creating a deeper understanding of in- 
dustrial and business requests in the field of 
education. 

William H. Palmer (Greater Saginaw 
Chamber of Commerce Past President and 
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President of Reid Paper Company) along with 
Mrs. Robert Taylor (housewife) serve as co- 
chairmen of our Community Relations Com- 
mittee. They have had area meetings with 
minority groups to study and take action on 
community needs. They have met with law 
enforcement agencies to discuss forward- 
looking programs. They have, for the past 
two years, maintained a meaningful dialogue 
with all people of this area. 

Our Recreation Committee has studied 
recreational and leisure time needs for the 
entire community. They have urged the es- 
tablishment of additional playground areas 
where needed. Dances, especially for children 
of minority race, have been held. Proceeds 
from these dances were donated to the Negro 
college fund drive. Cochairmen of this com- 
mittee are Warren Breithaupt (Executive Di- 
rector, YMCA) and Ruben Daniels, (Director 
of the First Ward Community Center). Other 
members of this committee are businessmen, 
social workers and housewives. 

Our Human Development Committee 
works very closely with Mayor Henry G. 
Marsh (one of Michigan’s three Negro 
mayors), the City Council and other govern- 
mental agencies. In this entire field of Hu- 
man Development, the Chamber’s Commit- 
tee is serving as the local coordinating agency 
for dissemination of information concerning 
all phases of human development. By doing 
this, no person’s request for information is 
ever denied. If our own committee cannot 
solve the problem it is referred to the proper 
agency or individual. 

We feel that the program of the Greater 
Saginaw Chamber of Commerce has been 
highly successful because of the involvement 
and commitment of all the people of this en- 
tire area. We do have meaningful discussions 
and take action when it is deemed advisable. 
All members are brought in for the original 
Planning so that all have an active role in 
decision making. 


Health Manpower Act of 1968 
HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, on March 4, 
1968, President Johnson sent to the Con- 
gress his message on health in America. 

One of the major national health goals 
outlined in the message was the meeting 
of the urgent need for more doctors, 
nurses and other health workers. The 
President pointed out that recent legis- 
lation has substantially increased the 
number of health personnel currently 
being trained. He then went on to say: 

This rate of progress is encouraging. But 
our increasing population and the demand 
for more and better health care swell the 
need for doctors, health professionals and 
other medical workers. 

Yet we lack the capacity to train today 
those who must serve us tomorrow. 


To help remedy this situation, the 
President proposed the Health Manpower 
Act of 1968. This act, if enacted, will 
extend and strengthen several ongoing 
programs of training for doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and other health personnel. In- 
eluded are provisions for student assist- 
ance, construction of training facilities, 
and curriculum development. 

I am especially pleased to note that 
the act specifically includes the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands for par- 
ticipation in the nurse training program. 
The health needs of the people of the 
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trust territory are extreme, and among 
the most urgent of those needs is an in- 
creased number of trained nurses serving 
this area. 

I urge prompt and favorable consider- 
ation of this legislation. 


Armenian Martyr’s Day 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the 24th day 
of April, each year, as Armenian Martyr’s 
Day. 

In order that all Members may become 
acquainted with the background for the 
introduction of such a resolution, I 
should like to review briefly some of the 
sufferings of this ancient people and why 
the sufferings of the Armenian people 
should always be kept green in our 
memory. 

Mr. Speaker, historic Armenia was 
overrun by the Turks early in the 16th 
century and from then on most of the 
Armenian people were subjected to the 
oppressive rule of their alien overlords. 
From about 1515 on they lived under Ot- 
toman sultants and endured indescrib- 
able hardships, often compounded with 
deportations and massacres. They lived 
as something less than second-class sub- 
jects in the Ottoman empire and were 
subjected to a long list of discrimina- 
tions and injustices. They had no redress 
from all these wrongs, and they were 
helpless against their powerful oppres- 
sors. More than once they thought of 
revolting, but their situation being hope- 
less, they knew that any such move would 
have no chance of success. At times, as in 
the 1890s, the Government suspected 
some such move and then carried on 
massacres in many parts of the country 
in which more than 1,000,000 Armenians 
lost their lives. These bloody events cre- 
ated a tense situation in which Ar- 
menians did not feel safe, and this un- 
happy situation persisted up to the out- 
break of World War I in 1914. 

Early in that war the Turks were 
determined to carry out their design of 
eliminating all Armenian elements in 
the country, and they set upon that 
deadly task early in 1915, knowing that 
no outside power could intervene in 
their doings during the war, and con- 
fident that they could conceal it from 
the outside world, they began with mass 
arrests and imprisonments of many 
thousand Armenian leaders on April 24. 
Soon began general deportations of all 
Armenians from their homes to distant 
and desolate deserts of Syria and Iraq. 
Then came the order for general mas- 
sacres of all, irrespective of age and sex, 
which was carried out under most brutal 
and cruel circumstances. By this inhu- 
man measure more than 1,000,000 Ar- 
menians were done to death; between 
200,000 and 300,000 Armenians—mostly 
boys and girls between ages 8 to 12—-were 
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taken into Turkish homes as servants, 
while several hundred thousand lucky 
ones managed to escape massacre by 
successfully fleeing the country. In less 
than 6 months the entire Armenian pop- 
ulation of Turkey, numbering close to 
2,000,000, ceased to exist. Armenians were 
thus eliminated and uprooted from their 
historic homeland by a measure which 
constitutes first genocide in modern his- 
toric homeland by a measure which con- 
stitutes first genocide in modern his- 
tory. Today there may be some Arme- 
nians in the Turkish-held portion of his- 
toric Armenia, but in the course of the 
last half century they have lost their 
identity and are not aware of their 
origin. They may not even be aware of 
the sad lot that fell to their forebears 
in the tragic year of 1915. 

This wholesale massacre, culminating 
in the uprooting of the Armenian peo- 
ple from their homeland, began on 
April 24, 1915, and that day is marked 
in the annals of Armenian history as 
Armenian Martyr’s Day. 


Mary Lynne Donohue Awarded Young 
American Medal for Service 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with great pleasure and 
pride that I received word yesterday of 
the selection of a Sixth District resident, 
Mary Lynne Donohue of Sheboygan, 
Wis., to receive the Young American 
Medal for Service. Young people today 
face a world of turmoil and uncertainty. 
They are often accused of not contribut- 
ing responsibly to the welfare of Amer- 
ica. Mary Lynne's service to Sheboygan 
and the country is indicative of young 
men and women across this Nation who 
are dedicated to making a better Amer- 
ica for all. 

Mary Lynne is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Donohue, of Sheboy- 
gan. As president of the Sheboygan As- 
sociation of Youth, she directed more 
than 1,000 youths in fundraising proj- 
ects for the USO, the March of Dimes 
and Muscular Dystrophy, and in other 
endeavors, such as a Christmas party for 
60 children in the Headstart program. 

She also served as a member of the 
steering committee of the Sheboygan 
Human Rights Association, which spon- 
sored lectures by leaders in the area of 
human rights, and she recruited volun- 
teers for Headstart. 

Mary Lynne finished in the top 5 per- 
cent of her class at Sheboygan North 
High School, where she was a leader in 
many activities, including dramatics, de- 
bate, forensics, student government, and 
publications. She now attends Lawrence 
University in Appleton, Wis. 

I know my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
join me in saluting Mary Lynne for her 
outstanding accomplishments and the 
receipt of this most deserved award. 


March 6, 1968 
Farmers Are Fall Guys 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s recent farm message for 1968 con- 
tained nothing new or hopeful. 

His seven-point plan to bring new 
prosperity to rural America” is, primar- 
ily, a rehash of existing programs. 

Once again, it appears the farmer is 
the outcast of the Great Society. 

On March 7, the Topeka, Kans., Daily 
Capital editorially summarized the fail- 
ure of the Johnson administration’s farm 
policies. I commend the editorial to my 
colleagues, as follows: 


FARMERS ARE FALL Guys 


American farmers, the forgotten men un- 
der the Johnson administration, recognize 
LBJ’s new proposed farm program for what it 
really is, a bid for their votes next fall. 

Even in his message to Congress, the Demo- 
cratic President admitted little has been 
done to help farmers and raise farm prices 
during his tenure and in recent years. He 
pointed out what farmers know all too well, 
that they are not sharing fairly in American 
prosperity. 

“While retail food prices have risen in re- 
cent years,” the President said, “the prices 
the farmer receives have actually declined 9 
per cent in the past two decades.” 

Mr. Johnson and Agriculture Secretary 
Orville L. Freeman put a bright new wrapper 
on the package they offered and called it a 
national food bank. Under it, the government 
would buy commodities and store them, re- 
leasing food in times of shortage and—al- 
though Freeman did not so specify—with- 
holding them to help steady farm prices in 
times of surplus. 

This proposal differs from current surplus 
storage policy in that the government would 
actually buy commodities. Under the present 
plan the government lends farmers money 
on specified food surpluses, pays to have the 
food stored, but takes possession only if the 
farmer defaults on the loan. Moreover, as 
Freeman said, present law requires the gov- 
P popas to sell such commodities when pos- 

e. 

The new law would permit the government, 
Freeman said, to buy outright, hold in stor- 
age and sell or release when considered most 
desirable, not merely at the first opportunity. 

The Johnson-Freeman proposal, timed as 
it was, provoked a full-scale debate on farm 
policy with the Republicans before next No- 
vember’s election, . 

Because there is no absolute necessity for 
action this year, Sen. Allen J, Ellender, 
D-La., of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
said he saw “no chance” this Congress would 
pass an extension of price-support programs 
although he plans hearings in April. 

The present four-year programs to control 
acreage and subsidize farm income for 
wheat, feed grains and cotton won’t expire 
until 1969—but next year isn't an election 
year and this year is. 

One administration official conceded the 
government won't need a post-1969 measure 
on the books until June of next year, when 
it would have to announce allowable acre- 
age for the 1970 winter wheat crop to be 
planted that fall. 

But administration Democrats evidently 
believe they can win needed votes from 
profit-hungry farmers next November 
through congressional airing of the issues 
even if there is no final action. 

Voicing the opinion of many farmers, 
Rep. Odin Langen, R-Minn., chairman of the 
GOP House task force on agriculture, said 
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the administration programs “have pushed 
rural America to the brink of catastrophe 
. +. (and) contributed measurably to the 
current price decline on the f: ee 

Its too bad that merely debating farm 
programs doesn’t put money in the farmer's 
jeans. 


Panama Canal Modernization 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dents of the United States and Panama, 
in June 1967 after 3 years of diplomatic 
discussions, announced the completion of 
negotiations for three proposed new 
Panama Canal treaties. The most star- 
tling provisions of these agreements call 
for the following: 

First. The abrogation of the 1903 
treaty with Panama under which the 
United States acquired the grant of all 
the rights, powers, and authority of sov- 
ereignty in perpetuity, the ownership of 
all privately owned land and property in 
the Canal Zone by means of purchases 
from individual owners, and the Panama 
Canal was constructed and has been sub- 
sequently maintained, operated, sani- 
tated, and protected; and 

Second. The participation by Panama 
in the management and defense of the 
canal; and 

Third. The eventual surrender to Pa- 
nama, without any compensation what- 
ever, of the existing canal and/or any 
new canal that may be constructed to 
replace it, either in the zone territory or 
in the Republic of Panama. 

These proposed treaties have not yet 
been signed by the respective Chief Exec- 
utives, or transmitted either to the U.S. 
Senate or to the National Assembly of 
Panama for ratification. Notwithstand- 
ing the cloak of secrecy that has covered 
them in the United States, as the result 
of the journalistic initiative and skill of 
the Chicago Tribune, their texts were 
obtained on the Isthmus and published. 
They were reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 17, 21, and 27, 
1967, in addresses to the Senate by the 
able and scholarly senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The adverse reactions to their provi- 
sions were immediate and strong. In the 
United States, some 150 Members of the 
House of Representatives, of both politi- 
cal parties, introduced or supported reso- 
lutions opposing the projected surrender 
at Panama as violative of article IV, sec- 
tion 3, clause 2 of the U.S. Constitution 
and for other reasons. Also, there was 
formed in the United States the Ameri- 
can Emergency Committee for the Pana- 
ma Canal, under the joint chairmanship 
of former Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Edison and former Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden, to oppose the pro- 
posed giveaway of U.S. territory and 
property. 

In Panama, the treaties were heatedly 
attacked by critics and generally repu- 
diated by the mass of the people for not 
having granted enough. 

The resulting indefinite blocking of 
these ill-advised treaties cleared the way 
for positive action toward securing a 
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commonsense program for the major in- 
crease of capacity and operational im- 
provement of the existing high-level lake 
and lock-type canal. This program, 
which enables the maximum utilization 
of all work so far accomplished, was 
developed in the Panama Canal organi- 
zation as the result of World War II ex- 
perience. Moreover, it is strongly sup- 
ported by experienced, independent en- 
gineers and other canal experts, includ- 
ing nuclear warfare authorities in and 
out of Government service, who cannot 
be misled or beguiled by specious 
propaganda. 

Such modernization, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to stress, does not require the 
negotiation of a new treaty with Panama, 
which aspect is a major consideration 
and should be controlling. Moreover, 
$76,357,405 was expended in the third 
locks project for increased canal facili- 
ties before construction on it was sus- 
pended and an estimated $81,257,097 
will have been expended on the enlarge- 
ment of Gaillard Cut when this work is 
completed in 1971. These expenditures on 
the existing canal, which total more than 
$157,000.000 are major commitments for 
the canal’s modernization—too large to 
be ignored. 

Accordingly, my distinguished col- 
league from Louisiana [Mr. RARICK] and 
I introduced companion bills, H.R. 14179 
and H.R. 13834, to provide for the long 
overdue and urgently needed major canal 
improvements. These, if made, would 
take care of increased traffic needs for 
the indefinite future and provide the 
best solution at the least cost, all with- 
out diplomatic involvement. 

In line with customary procedure, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
[Mr. Garmatz] referred the indicated 
bills to Hon. Robert B. Anderson, chair- 
man of the current Atlantic-Pacific In- 
teroceanic Sea-Level Canal Study Com- 
mission under Public Law 88-609 for an 
expression of his views. 

As Chairman Anderson’s comments 
were of such nature as to require com- 
ments from me, I analyzed their features 
and fallacies at length in my letter of 
February 6, 1968, to Chairman GARMATZ. 
Because of the relevance of the legisla- 
tive history of Public Law 88-609 to the 
overall subject, attention is invited to 
two addresses by me in the CoNGRESSION- 
AL Recorps of April 1 and July 29, 1965, 
on the “Interoceanic Canal Problem: In- 
quiry or Coverup?” See House Docu- 
ment No. 474, 89th Congress, pages 428 
and 453. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like also to invite 
attention to the fact that the gross U.S. 
investment in the acquisition of the 
Canal Zone, the construction of the canal 
and its subsequent maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection from 1904 
to June 30, 1966, was $1,951,600,000. 
When to this figure are added the costs 
of defense the grand total investment of 
the United States for the same period 
becomes $4,899,051,000, which sum was 
wholly furnished by the taxpayers of our 
country. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it is most signifi- 
cant that, during hearings on January 
16, 1968, held in the Canal Zone by the 
Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
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Fisheries, the indicated bills were sup- 
ported by Canal Zone AFL-CIO labor 
unions. In a statement to this body on 
January 30, 1968, I discussed those bills 
and quoted the January 16 testimony of 
Louis S. Damiani, the head of these 
unions. 

In order that the Congress, responsible 
officials of the executive department and 
the Nation at large may be fully in- 
formed in the premises, I quote the en- 
tire recent exchange of letters on this 
subject as follows: 


ATLANTIC-PActFIC INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL STUDY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 24, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 


Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: 1. This is in reply to 
your request for my views on H.R. 13834, 90th 
Congress, a bill “To provide for the increase 
of capacity and improvement of operations of 
the Panama Canal, and for other purposes.” 

2. The bill would authorize the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Army, to complete the 
third set of locks for the Panama Canal au- 
thorized by the 76th Congress in 1939 and to 
eliminate the Pedro Miguel Locks by con- 
solidation of all Pacific locks near Miraflores. 
The bill authorizes a total expenditure of 
$850 million and provides for a “Panama 
Canal Advisory and Inspection Board” to 
supervise the design and construction of the 
improvements. 

3. Public Law 88-609, which authorized the 
appointment of the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, directed 
that it determine “the feasibility of, and the 
most suitable site for, the construction of a 
sea level canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; the best means of construct- 
ing such a canal, whether by conventional or 
nuclear excavation, and the estimated cost 
thereof.” The other members of the Com- 
mission and I agreed at the outset of our 
investigation that a necessary step in the 
determination of the feasibility of a sea-level 
canal would be an examination of the cost 
and effectiveness of meeting future canal ca- 
pacity requirements through improvements 
to the existing lock canal. Our intent to 
make this comparison has been reported in 
our annual reports to the President and the 
Congress in 1966 and 1967. 

4. Third locks 1200 feet long, 140 feet wide, 
and 45 feet deep would not accommodate the 
modern angle-deck aircraft carriers of the 
U.S. Navy. Neither would they accommodate 
the ever increasing numbers of commercial 
ships with drafts greater than 45 feet. It 
would be highly desirable to redesign the 
new locks to make them considerably larger. 
Our preliminary estimate of costs, based 
upon locks 1500 feet long, 200 feet wide, and 
50 feet deep are as follows: 


a. Clearing relocations 
b. Construction of a third 
lane of oversize locks on 
each end of the canal, 
elimination of the Pedro 
Miguel Locks, and con- 
struction of the Terminal 
Lake and new consoli- 
dated locks at Miraflores. 
c. Widening and deepening 
the useable channel 
throughout the canal and 
its approaches 
d. Construction of pumping 
facilities to provide ade- 
quate water for forecast 


729, 000, 000 
$199, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 


ties, anchorages, mooring 
49, 000, 000 


1, 010, 000, 000 


5600 


Another alternative being studied, involv- 
ing locks 60 feet deep, would increase the 
total cost to about $1.3 billion. 

5. The addition of a third lane of locks to 
the Panama Canal would increase its capacity 
approximately 50 per cent. It is probable that 
this additional capacity would meet the ex- 
pected demand for transits through the end 
of this century. However, if the growth in 
traffic through the canal continues near the 
rate that it has grown throughout the years 
of its existence, far more than a 50 per cent 
increase in capacity will be needed soon 
afterward. 

6. The greatest disadvantages of the pres- 
ent lock canal are: 

a. Its limited capacity. 

b. Its requirement for a large operating 
staff of skilled personnel and its high oper- 
ating costs. 

c. Its vulnerability to sabotage or military 
attack. 

7. Construction of a third set of locks 
would temporarily solve the capacity prob- 
lem but would increase the requirement for 
operating staff and further add to operating 
costs by necessitating the pumping of mil- 
lions of gallons of sea water for lockages. It 
would leave unchanged the vulnerability of 
locks, dams, and power supply which make 
the present canal extremely difficult to de- 
fend from sabotage or surprise attack. 

8. The minimum sea-level canal under con- 
sideration by this Commission would have a 
usable channel depth of 60 feet and a width 
of 600 feet. Its capacity would be at least 400 
per cent greater than that of the existing 
Panama Canal, The cost of construction of 
such a canal was estimated to be $2.2 billion 
in the 1947 studies authorized by the Con- 
gress. Our own estimates are yet incomplete, 
but our preliminary view is that construc- 
tion of this canal today by conventional 
means would cost from $2.5 to $3 billion. We 
will have a more accurate estimate as our 
studies progress. 

9. We are also investigating the feasibility 
of nuclear canal construction. While the feas- 
ibility of nuclear canal excavation is yet to 
be established, it promises a wider, deeper 
canal for less than $1 billion in Panama and 
for approximately $1.5 billion in Colombia. 

10. This Commission has not yet deter- 
mined the feasibility of a sea-level Isthmian 
canal, and we will not reach a finding before 
1969 or 1970. We could eventually conclude 
that improvement of the lock canal is the 
best course of action for the United States. 
However, the potential advantages of a sea- 
level canal are so great that it would be 
premature to foreclose its construction before 
we have determined its feasibility. 

11. For the reasons stated above, I rec- 
ommend aaginst favorable consideration of 
H.R. 13834 by the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1968. 

Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the November 24, 1967, 
letter of Chairman Robert B. Anderson of 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission expressing his views on H.R. 
13834, a bill “To provide for the increase of 
capacity and improvements of operations 
of the Panama Canal, and for other pur- 

es." 

5 view of the length of time the current 
study has been in progress and the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for its participants to 
become versed in the subject, it is astonish- 
ing to note the letter’s failure to comment 
on certain matters of fundamental impor- 
tance. Among these are the following: 

(1) The fact that under currently pro- 
posed treaties any new canal of so-called 
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sea-level design, wheher in the U.S.-owned 
Canal Zone territory or in the Republic of 
Panama, will be given to Panama, and with- 
out compensation; and any such new treaty- 
canal is to be paid for by U.S. taxpayers 
without re-imbursement and to become 
wholly the property of Panama within a 
generation. 

(2) The huge indemnity incident to such 
“sea level” undertaking with resulting 
abandonment of the existing canal and 
Panamanian unemployment that would in- 
evitably be demanded by Panama, which 
sums would have to be added to the esti- 
mated cost of such project. 

(3) The fact that the major increase of 
capacity and operational improvement of 
the existing Panama Canal under H.R. 13834 
is authorized under existing treaty pro- 
visions and would not require the negotia- 
tion of a new one, which facts are paramount 
considerations altogether ignored by Chair- 
man Anderson and his negotiators. 

(4) The fact that such modernization 
guarantees U.S. sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and Canal in perpetuity with the prac- 
tical assurance of perpetual continuance of 
Panama as a free and independent country 
without major economic upset and conse- 
quent demands. 

(5) The danger of massive slides in any sea 
level project in the Canal Zone, which ex- 
perienced engineers predict would result in 
prolonged “interruption to traffic” because 
of the greatly increased depth of excavation 
required in such design, (Ho. Rept. No. 1960, 
86th Congress, p. 5, par. 16 and Congressional 
Record, Vol. 103, Pt. 6 (May 29, 1957), p. 
7932.) 

(6) The “very high” fixed charges involved 
in the construction of a sea level project on 
the Isthmus. (Ho. Rept. No, 1960, 86th Con- 
gress p. 4, par. 13.) 

(7) The fact that the proposed Anderson 
treaties with Panama ignore the 1901 Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain and the 1914-22 Thomson- 
Urrutia Treaty between the United States 
and Colombia, the last granting important 
rights and privileges to Colombia in per- 
petuity for the use of the existing Panama 
Canal and Railroad. 

As to the preceding subparagraph (7), it is 
inconceivable that the Anderson negotiating 
panel was not fully familiar with the Hay- 
Pauncefote and Thomson-Urrutia Treaties. If 
they did know about them, then their ac- 
tions constituted an attempted fraud and de- 
ception on the Congress and the American 
taxpayers, which neither your Committee nor 
the Congress in general can afford to ignore. 
If such deception was practiced, then it was 
in line with Ambassador Anderson’s persist- 
ent attempts to persuade articulate Republi- 
can Senators not to express any views on the 
proposed treaties before they were officially 
sent to the Senate. 

The discussion in paragraph 3 of the 
Anderson letter regarding Public Law 88-609 
is definitely misleading, for the legislative 
history of this 1964 statute clearly reveals 
the ex parte predetermination behind its en- 
actment (Ho. Doc. 474, 89th Congress, pp. 
428-516). Moreover, the indicated law was 
framed to prevent consideration of any other 
plan than that authorized; and the study of 
any other plan could doubtless be enjoined 
in the courts. 

In view of extensive propaganda of Admin- 
istration origin for only a sea level project 
and the specific provisions of recently an- 
nounced new treaties with Panama, the 
statement of the study group’s intent to 
make (a) comparison” of the high level lake- 
lock and sea level types is ridiculous as well 
as violative of the Act, and can only serve to 
confuse, regardless of what has been stated 
in the annual reports of the study group. I 
have not learned of any competent, experi- 
enced engineers having appeared before the 
panel on the question of modifying and com- 
pleting the Third Locks Project. 
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As to lock dimensions in paragraph 4 of 
the Anderson letter, the following facts 
should be observed: 

(1) The super-sized vessels now in exist- 
ence and planned for the transportation of 
nonperishable cargo were designed for the 
purpose of enabling shipping interests to 
avoid routing such vessels through the canal 
and paying tolls. 

(2) In regard to modern angle-deck air- 
craft carriers, the Navy long ago eliminated 
transit of the Panama Canal as a military 
characteristic in the design of large war 
vessels. 

(3) The Suez Canal is also insufficient in 
capacity to accommodate the largest ves- 
sels, both commercial and naval. 

(4) Lock dimensions of 1500’ x 200’ x 50’ 
were recommended in the 1947 Report of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal under Public 
Law 280, 79th Congress, at the time of a 
massive propaganda campaign for a sea level 
project in the Canal Zone as being “dictated” 
by new weapon dangers, and such lock di- 
mensions coupled with maximum security 
features for the high level canal served to 
place the two types in the same cost category: 
$2,307,686,000 for the high level and $2,483,- 
000,000 (not $2.2 billion) for the sea level 
(A.S.C.E, Transactions, Vol. 114 (1949), pp. 
619, 608, resp.) The first estimate was chal- 
lenged by experienced engineers and substan- 
tial reductions forced, the second was only 
the initial estimate and it did not include 
the cost of a huge indemnity to Panama, 

Any official who in those connections fails 
to treat with the inevitable indemnity that 
Panama will demand for any “sea level” 
undertaking is not only lacking in candor 
but also unfair to the Congress and the tax- 
payers of our country. The form of decep- 
tion thus being practiced is certainly with- 
out justification and should be condemned. 

In regard to the matter of capacity men- 
tioned in paragraphs 6, 6, and 7, it should be 
noted that all realistic sea level plans have 
provided for tidal locks or tidal regulating 
structures near the Pacific end of the canal 
and that the proposed waterway would not 
be a strait of Magellan but merely a re- 
stricted channel canal with tidal locks, 
which structures would be more complicated 
than the present locks (See Dr. Richard H. 
Whitehead, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, 
pt. 20, pp. 27437-27438); and also limit canal 
capacity to that of the tidal regulating 
structures. 

In this same connection, I would invite 
attention to the report of former Governor 
Burgess of the Panama Canal, following a 
Congressionally authorized canal inquiry: 
“Considering the low cost of providing water 
for additional lockages by pumping, it is 
apparent that the ultimate capacity of the 
Panama Canal with locks is unlimited, and 
may be increased to any amount desired by 
constructing additional locks and installing 
the necessary pumping equipment.” (Quoted 
by Dr. Donald M. Dozer and Vice Admiral 
T. G. W. Settle, in Panama Canal Issues and 
Treaty Talks, by the Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University, 1967, p. 78. 
See also Ho. Doc. No. 139, 72nd Congress, pp. 
31 and 44.) 

As to the feasibility of nuclear excavation 
mentioned in par. 8 of the Anderson letter, it 
should be understood that, in addition to 
the restrictions imposed by the Test Ban 
Treaty, nuclear scientists of eminence, both 
in and out of government service, are 
strongly opposed to such excavation, 

Whatever the motive of the study group 
chairman may be the outcome is the same. 
He seems more a propagandist for radical 
Panamanian claims than a fair and objective 
official of the United States, failing to give 
all the significant facts; and this is repre- 
hensible. 

As I have stated on previous occasions 
what is needed for the Panama Canal is a 
two-way ship channel with ample and the 
best operationally arranged lock arrange- 
ments at both ends. The two-way ship chan- 
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nel will be ready in 1971 at an estimated 
cost of $81,257,097. A total of $76,357,405 has 
been expended on the Third Locks Project. 
These projects together represent substan- 
tial commitments for the major increase of 
capacity of the existing canal—too large an 
expenditure to be ignored. 

The modernization of the existing lock 
type canal does not have to be done all at 
one time. It can be made at an economical 
rate. In contrast, a sea level undertaking 
must be completed to full dimensions at 
one time and its enormous cost would be a 
substantial addition to the national debt 
for the indefinite future, diverting funds 
from urgently needed defense programs, (See 
letters of E. S. Randolph, H. Doc. 474, 89th 
Congress, pp. 481-494.) 

The lake-lock plan in the Canal Zone 
can be undertaken with every assurance of 
success and can be constructed for far less 
cost and in less time than any other plan 
so far considered, enabling the maximum 
utilization of the best features proven by 
more than fifty years of operation. In con- 
trast, the sea level project calls for engineer- 
ing and constructional features grossly with- 
out precedent in the Isthmian area and its 
success would be a matter for demonstra- 
tion after completion. Moreover, the com- 
plexity of such project would be of a nature 
to intrigue inexperienced engineers and the 
massive volume of excavation involved would 
attract manufacturers of heavy earth mov- 
ing machinery and construction contractors. 
(See E. S. Randolph, U.S. Naval Institute of 
Proceedings, April 1956, p. 398.) 

In these lights, the Congress must be on 
guard against an enthusiasm not justified 
by the inherent merits of the sea level plan 
itself. This plan, when all angles are evalu- 
ated, is not realistic. It may be added that 
taxpayers of the United States should not 
be forgotten by their only protectors in the 
United States Congress. The Anderson panel 
certainly indicates on its part a total dis- 
regard of our taxpaying public. 

Such facts, as have been stated, along 
with the question of lock sizes, indicate 
that an independent inquiry should result in 
substantial revision of the costs listed in 
paragraph 4 of the Anderson letter. 

For the reasons that I have given and 
many others that could be indicated, and 
speaking as a Member of the Congress, I cer- 
tainly believe that there is every justification 
for the abandonment of the sea level design 
and for the adoption of legislation author- 
izing the completion of the suspended Third 
Locks Project along the line provided in the 
pending H.R. 13834 and H.R. 14179, which, 
on January 16, 1968, were supported at hear- 
ings at Balboa before the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal by the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union and Metal Trades Council, AFL- 
CIO. (For additional information, see Don- 
ald M. Dozer, “The Interoceanic Canal Prob- 
lem in the Americas,” quoted in Latin Amer- 
ica; Politics, Economics and Hemispherics 
Security, Fred A. Praeger, Pubishers, 1964, 
pp. 72-3); also CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
113, pt. 11, pp. 14606-14612). 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the views now 
presented will not only be most carefully 
considered by yourself but as well by all 
Members of your Committee to whom I am 
sending a copy of this letter. 

With appreciation of your courtesy, I re- 
main 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1968. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: This will acknowledge your 
letter of February 6, 1968, containing your 
views on the letter of November 24, 1967, from 
Chairman Robert B, Anderson of the Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission, 
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I call your attention to the fact that Mr. 
Anderson, for the past several years, has been 
serving in two capacities in relation to Isth- 
mian problems, first, as Ambassador charged 
with the negotiation of new treaties with 
the Republic of Panama and second, as Chair- 
man of the Study Commission under Public 
Law 88-609. It appears that many of your 
observations are directed to his activities as 
Ambassador, rather than as Chairman of the 
Study Commission. For example, your para- 
graph (1) clearly refers to the treaty nego- 
tiation and is not particularly related to the 
feasibility study with respect to a new canal. 

Let me point out that whatever the Com- 
mission proposes will be subject to the judg- 
ment of the Congress and whatever the terms 
of the treaty, no canal can be built unless 
and until the money is appropriated by the 
Congress. It would appear, therefore, the 
better course to await cost estimates and 
terms of financing before considering this 
item, 

With respect to your paragraph (2), while 
I foresee a request for a huge indemnity, it 
does not appear that any estimate of its size 
can be made at this time, and I prefer to 
defer judgment on this also. 

In your paragraph (3), you point out that 
major increase of capabilities of existing 
canal is a fact ignored by Chairman Anderson 
and his negotiators. Mr. Anderson was en- 
gaged in treaty negotiations in his capacity 
as Ambassador appointed by the President 
and with the guidelines for his action spe- 
cifically set forth by the President, As I read 
his instructions, he was not in a position to 
consider the existence or provisions of the 
present treaties. By the same token, under 
your paragraph (4) there is no question of 
the correctness of your position. However, 
the President gave definite instructions for 
the scrapping of existing treaties and the 
substitution of a new one which would give 
the Republic of Panama a far greater interest 
in the operation of the canal. I am not in 
favor of this course, but nevertheless, we 
must recognize the position taken by the 
President. 

As you point out in your paragraphs (5) 
and (6), serious physical and financial 
problems arise in connection with the con- 
struction of a sea level canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama. However, it appears ap- 
propriate to defer consideration of these 
problems until specific recommendations are 
made by the Commission, some year and a 
half hence. 

I take issue with your statement con- 
tained in paragraph (7) “that the proposed 
Anderson treaties with Panama ignore” ex- 
isting treaties. It is my view that these 
treaties do not ignore but rather eliminate 
the existing treaties and that this position 
was taken by Mr. Anderson strictly in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Presi- 
dent. As previously stated, I am not in agree- 
ment with this course, but I am not certain 
that the responsibility for it belongs in any 
respect to Mr. Anderson. He was merely do- 
ing his duty. By the same token, I do not 
feel that his actions constituted any degree 
of deception toward the Congress and tax- 
payers, because he was acting under orders. 
I cannot comment on your assertion that 
persistent attempts were made to persuade 
Republican Senators to silence since I have 
no knowledge of that situation. 

With respect to your comment that Public 
Law 88-609 clearly reveals the ex parte pre- 
determination behind its enactment, it is my 
recollection that you sat in on the delibera- 
tions of the Subcommittee considering the 
bill and that to a considerable degree your 
extremely valuable views were embodied in 
the bill as reported and passed by the Con- 
gress. As for the statement that the study 
of any plan other than that of a sea level 
canal could be enjoined, I must defer to 
your views since I am not an attorney. Suf- 
fice it to say, that no such action has been 
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taken and the Study Commission has pub- 
licly and clearly stated its intention to eval- 
uate all alternatives. The extent to which 
they do so must await examination of their 
report, However, I do not feel that their 
action evaluating alternatives is either ridic- 
ulous or violative of the Act, and that their 
action in so doing will be of considerable 
value to the Congress in permitting it to 
choose the course that it will take. 

With respect to your comment upon the 
necessity for tidal locks in a sea level canal, 
from my study it appears that the need for 
such locks is debatable and a respectable 
body of engineering opinion holds that such 
structures are unnecessary. Again, I feel that 
our determination on this particular issue 
should await the Commission's report and 
that if further study on this aspect is re- 
quired, I assure you that it will be made. 

With respect to the feasibility of nuclear 
excavation, that determination must await 
the outcome of tests presently being con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and I am not prepared at this time to com- 
ment on it. 

Your assertion that Mr. Anderson is not a 
fair and objective official of the United 
States, failing to give all of the significant 
facts, is not borne out by my observations. 
While I have stated I do not concur in the 
concept that we should surrender our rights 
in the canal to the Republic of Panama, 
nevertheless, his actions in this respect 
were dictated by higher authority, and I do 
not ascribe any improper motives either to 
him or the President in the actions taken. 

With respect to your opinion that what 
the canal requires is a two-way ship channel 
with appropriate lock arrangements at each 
end, it may well be that this is the solution 
that will ultimately be evolved. It occurs to 
me that in view of the fact that the study 
is incomplete, it is much too early to make 
a determination as to the best means of 
assuring future transit across the Isthmus, 
When I have had an opportunity to review 
the report of the Canal Commission pres- 
ently due by December 1, 1969, I will be in a 
better position to determine the appropriate- 
ness of the solutions therein submitted. In 
any event, I do not ascribe any improper 
motives or improper dealings either to Mr, 
Anderson or the members of his Commission, 
I feel that they are earnest and dedicated 
individuals seeking the best solution for an 
admittedly difficult problem, and that it may 
well be that the political aspects may prove 
far more difficult than the engineering as- 
pects. Only time will tell. 

I greatly appreciate your continued in- 
terest in the problems besetting the canal, 
and it is my hope that you will continue to 
give me the benefit of your views. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1968. 

Hon, EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: Thanks immensely 
for your prompt and extensive reply of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1968, to my letter of the 6th. I am 
glad that you concur with so many of the 
points raised by me. There are, however, two 
key parts of your letter that show that I 
did not make myself sufficiently clear. 

As to paragraph 2 in your reply, it is true 
that Ambassador Anderson has been serving 
in two capacities. It is also true that Public 
Law 88-809 requires, among other matters, 
consideration of “foreign relations,” which 
provision certainly places definite responsi- 
bility on the study group to protect the in- 
terests of the United States. 

In regard to comments in paragraph 7 of 
your letter concerning subparagraph (7) of 
the second paragraph of mine, the treaties 
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mentioned by me are those between the 
United States and Great Britain (Hay-Paun- 
cefote of 1901) and Colombia (Thomson- 
Urrutia of 1914-22). The proposed Ander- 
son treaties would specifically abrogate only 
the three existing canal treaties with Panama 
(1903, 1936 and 1955) and do not mention 
either the 1901 Treaty with Great Britain 
or the 1914-22 Treaty with Colombia. Trea- 
ties negotiated by the United States with 
Panama could not legally eliminate treaties 
between the United States and the other 
two countries. This is the point that I de- 
sired to make that you seem to have over- 
looked. The Anderson commission, if it knew 
of the two treaties with Great Britain and 
Colombia, has been grossly neglectful in not 
giving them consideration; and if the Com- 
mission has not known of the two treaties, 
then it has been incompetent as well as 
neglectful. Thus, either by design or igno- 
rance, the Commission has served to perpe- 
trate to what amounts to a fraud against the 
Congress and the people of the United States. 
One consequence is that Colombia has al- 
ready formally given notice to the United 
States and Panama that it expects to exer- 
cise its rights under the Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty; and Great Britain can be expected 
to take similar action in regard to the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty as it did in the Panama 
Canal toll controversy of 1912-14 on which 
there is voluminous literature. 

I doubt whether President Johnson has 
ever been made cognizant of these two trea- 
ties and their legal effect; and, if this be the 
case, the Commission has rendered a great 
disservice to the President. In a matter so 
grave as the interoceanic canal question, the 
ex parte guide lines of the Executive—and 
certainly under the circumstances now pre- 
vailing—cannot be accepted by the Congress 
and the taxpayers of our country as fait ac- 
compli. 

In the interest of the overall problems in- 
volved in the premises, I urge that your Com- 
mittee arrange for immediate hearings on 
pending bills for the major increase of ca- 
pacity and operational improvement of the 
present canal for which project no new treaty 
would be required. 

The duly elected representatives of the 
people of our country, particularly the tax- 
payers, should have the benefit of the in- 
formation to be derived from such hearings— 
not only for the best canal at the least cost 
but also as regards the security of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which the Anderson study 
commission, in its reports, has altogether 
ignored. 

While you may not impugn the integrity 
of the Commission it is evident that you do 
not agree with all its actual and implied 
conclusions. The indicated hearings would 
materially supply the Congress and the pub- 
lic with indispensable information which the 
current study commission has not provided; 
and, for the purpose of further clarity, I shall 
consider myself free to utilize our pertinent 
correspondence on the subject. 

With many thanks for your reply, I am 
sure that your general purpose is the same 
as my own, although we may differ on some 
of the steps or procedures that should be 
adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


A Young Constituents 
Vietnam 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a young constit- 


“Family” in 
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uent of mine, Miss Noel Miller, of Kil- 
lingworth, Conn., which I would like to 
share with my colleagues. In its plain 
eloquence it states a basic truth for all 
of us. 

At the present time hundreds of thou- 
sands of our finest young men are being 
called upon to serve their country in the 
support of its international policies and 
commitments. This is the most extreme 
demand that a nation can make upon 
its citizens, and it requires tremendous 
personal sacrifice even under the most 
favorable circumstances. Today, however, 
when the very presence of our fighting 
men in Vietnam is being subjected to 
searching analysis, this sacrifice and 
agony are made many times greater. 

It has remained for the writer of this 
letter, a young lady of 12 years of age, 
to point to the fundamental human re- 
lationship involved. Thus, in spite of the 
arguments regarding the rightness and 
wrongness of the war, those involved are 
our friends and relatives, and we owe 
them all the gratitude and support of 
which we are capable. 

Mr. Speaker, after commending my 
young constituent for her “tireless ef- 
forts and patriotic spirit” in boosting the 
morale of our men in Vietnam, partic- 
ularly the wounded marines, I submitted 
her request for the Marine Corps flag to 
the Commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. Regretfully it was explained 
that— 


Marine Corps regulations, as authorized 
by 18 U.S.C. 701, prohibit the sale, loan or 
donation of the Marine Corps standard to all 
but authorized governmental and military 
organizations, 


I so informed the young lady and I am 
sure she understands. 

I believe that history will ultimately 
prove that, as my young constituent 
states, our Armed Forces are paying the 
price necessary to make this world a 
better place in which children may grow 
up. Let us therefore resolve that regard- 
less of our differences of opinion as to 
policy, we shall give our men the spiritual 
aid and comfort which comes from know- 
ing that their country is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the sacrifices they are making. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert at 
this point in the Record the letter re- 
ferred to above from Miss Noel Miller, as 
well as a brief article about her in a local 
newspaper. Both of these add to a very 
interesting human story by a young 
American at a trying time in our Nation’s 
history. 

The above-mentioned material fol- 
lows: 

KILLINGWORTH, CONN., 
January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: First I think I should tell you 
that I am not a voter yet. I am only 12 yrs. 
old. I hope this won’t make any difference 
for I would like you to do something for me, if 
at all possible when you have a minute. 

I have a very big family in Viet Nam which 
I write to and send books and packages, too. 
The USS Repose, the USS Tripoli which re- 
turned a few days before Xmas, and many 
Marines. I don’t know any of them but one 
local boy and one from N.Y. who has visited 
me since his return. 
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My favorite ones are the officers and men of 
the ist Pitn. B. Coy 3rd Recon Bn at Kai 
Sanh, because they have been my family 
for almost two years now. 

I know you are very busy but they are 
really busy and getting badly bruised too, 
that is why I am writing to you. 

What I want is to know if you could 
possibly obtain their standard or flag for 
me so that I can fly it with old glory till all 
my family is home again. That is if it won't 
cost too much for my letters and packages 
come first to keep their morale up. 

I have learned much from them but most 
of all the true meaning of friendship and 
that everytime I lose one this is the price 
which must be paid to make this a safer and 
better world for children like me to grow up 
in. I am sorry to have to bother you but 
didn’t know who else to ask and didn't want 
to bother my boys right now. 

This would make me very proud to be 
able to do this. 

Sincerely yours, 
NOEL MILLER. 


ELEVEN-YEAR-Otp GIRL ADOPTS HOSPITAL 
SHIP 

If Noel Miller of Killingworth keeps adopt- 
ing” servicemen in Vietnam at the rate she 
has been going during the past few months 
she will have the entire US armed forces. 
there under her wing before much longer. 
Eleven-year-old Noel, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jonathan Miller of Roast Meat Hill 
Road, not only keeps up a busy correspond- 
ence but involves the whole family with her 
large shopping expeditions, packaging and 
enormous mailing costs. 

Her latest project began with a letter to 
one man and resulted in her correspondence, 
just begun with an entire ship. 

Several months ago Noel saw a news broad- 
cast of heavy fighting to take “Hill 881” and 
heard Lt. General Lewis Walt tell of a boy 
who died in his arms during the action. She 
talked to her mother and remarked that 
some of these boys fighting and dying might 
not have anyone to write to and tell them 
what is going on at home. She decided to do 
something about this and sent a letter off 
to the General. 

The newsy letters include topics ranging 
from the beauty of Connecticut now to “cat 
fishing is running good but trout fishing 
stinks.” 

Quite a bit of time passed and Noel began 
to doubt that she would hear from her letter 
to General Walt but just last week she found 
a large envelope in her mail. In it was a color 
print of the USS Repose, a Marine hospital 
ship. With it was the following letter dated 
June 6, from Lance Corporal Robert Amodeo 
of the Marine Liaison Section aboard the USS 
Repose. 

Dear Noel: 

Lieutenant General Walt came with your 
letter, and we were most pleased to read 
about your young and wonderful interest in 
the men fighting for freedom here in Viet- 
nam. It is very touching to know that the 
young people of America realize the neces- 
sity for this war. With this in mind, we know 
that our work is not in vain, 

I'm not writing this letter for myself. I, as 
representative of the Marine Liaison team, 
am writing for all the seriously wounded men 
aboard who would be glad to write to such 
a nice young lady if they were at all capable. 

So please feel free to write me whenever 
you desire. I will do my best to express the 
feelings of all the men aboard in my return 
letters to you. 

Thank you again for your picture and 
letter. 

Your new friend, 
Bos. 
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Recommended Aid Programs for East 
Asia 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee heard testimony from 
John C. Bullitt, Assistant Administrator 
for East Asia for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. Mr. Bullitt pre- 
sented the Agency’s recommended pro- 
grams for East Asia in fiscal year 1969. 

His testimony covered the Agency’s 
proposed programs for Burma, Thailand, 
Laos, Indonesia, the Philippines, and 
Korea. Last spring, a new Vietnam Bu- 
reau was created by AID. 

Because of the general interest in the 
U.S. role in Asia, I include Mr. Bullitt’s 
statement in the RECORD: 


I appreciate the opportunity of presenting 
the Agency for International Development’s 
recommended programs for East Asia in Fis- 
cal Year 1969. 

In the spring of 1967, the Far East Bureau 
of A.I.D. was divided so as to create a new 
Vietnam Bureau. The East Asia Bureau con- 
tinues responsibility for A.I.D.’s programs in 
Burma, Thailand, Laos, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines and Korea. 

For nearly twenty years, the stability of 
East Asian countries and their prospects for 
economic growth have been challenged by 
Communist China and its allies in Korea and 
Vietnam. First in Korea and now in Viet- 
nam, that challenge has led to war, with high 
costs to the United States in lives and money. 

Our policy in East Asia assumes that peo- 
ples engaged in building a better life for 
themselves within a system of growing social 
justice are best able to maintain their own 
independence. Our aid programs are designed 
to help provide that opportunity, because we 
believe that independent nations free to pur- 
sue their own peaceful objectives are the 
best guarantee of our own security and pros- 
perity. 

In Laos and Thailand, where armed Com- 
munist infiltration and insurgency are grow- 
ing, we are helping improve the internal se- 
curity necessary to protect the people in their 
daily lives and prevent disruption of eco- 
nomic activity. We are watching with con- 
cern recent developments in Korea, where 
we have helped support counter-infiltration 
work by the police, as well as the military 
budget. 

We are also continuing to contribute to 
economic stabilization and development pro- 
grams in the region, where the remarkable 
economic growth of the Republics of China 
(Taiwan) and Korea—helped by large 
amounts of effectively used U.S. aid—has 
been accompanied by growth in political 
stability and internal strength. 

We are now challenged to help work for 
stability and growth in Indonesia, which has 
recently returned from the brink of Com- 
munist domination. 

And in the Philippines, we are contributing 
modestly to an increasingly promising de- 
velopment program. 

In the belief that, by working together, 
Asian nations can themselves best assure 
their security and growth, free from outside 
interference or internal subversion, our Re- 
gional Development program supports proj- 
ects mounted by East Asian nations—in- 
cluding South Vietnam—for their mutual 
benefit. 
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The race between food and people is a 
stark dilemma faced today by developing na- 
tions in East Asia, as elsewhere. 

In 1950, the population of the non-com- 
munist developing countries of East Asia 
(including South Vietnam) totalled 184 mil- 
lion people; in 1965 it was 273 million; by 
1980 it will, if present growth rates continue, 
be 424 million, With populations growing by 
2.5% to 3.5% per annum, action must be 
taken now if widespread hunger is to be 
avoided. 

Family planning is part of the answer. And 
in Korea, Thailand, and Indonesia, national 
programs are underway or in the planning 
stage; in the Philippines, there is increasing 
private action, These programs are being sup- 
ported by A.I.D. wherever we are requested 
to do so, either directly or through grants to 
the Population Council and the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. Sometimes 
this support is in concert with other aid 
givers, such as Sweden, in the case of the 
Korean program. 

But no matter how successful population 
programs are, they cannot eliminate the need 
for big increases in East Asian food produc- 
tion over the next two decades. And growing 
more food requires more than new seeds and 
extension techniques—a nation’s entire econ- 
omy must be modernized. Economic develop- 
ment and a reduction in birth rates must go 
hand in hand. Only with family planning 
services and supplies available can mothers 
and fathers learn soon enough how to limit 
their family size. Only as societies show 
promise for developing economically, can 
mothers and fathers begin to see that they 
no longer need large families for their se- 
curity, but rather that the opposite is true. 

Consequently, along with helping coun- 
tries develop effective nationwide family 
planning programs, we are helping increase 
food production in East Asia. 

New rice strains developed in the Philip- 
pines by the International Rice Research In- 
stitute are causing a revolutionary gain in 
rice production in Asia, where rice accounts 
for about 80% of the diet. First in the Philip- 
pines, and now in Laos, Indonesia, and Viet- 
nam, the new strains, new extension tech- 
niques, fertilizers, pesticides—and eager 
peasants—are combining to produce yields 
much greater than traditional rice culture— 
a true modernization process. Throughout 
East Asia, and elsewhere, A.I.D. is support- 
ing this peaceful revolution, in cooperation 
with governments and private institutions. 

OTHER AID TO EAST ASIA 

We are not alone in providing assistance 
to the countries of East Asia. The following 
chart shows the amounts of economic aid to 
East Asia over the past 4 years from the 
United States, and all other non-communist 
industrialized nations, as well as interna- 
tional institutions, 

Indonesia offers a dramatic example of a 
joint effort. In 1967, Japan, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, France, 
Australia, Canada, the U.K., and the United 
States, acting with the advice of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, agreed to a re- 
scheduling of Indonesia’s debts and provided 
$209 million in new assistance, $65 million 
of which was provided by the United States 
in A.I.D. loans and Food for Peace sales, 

A multi-national consultative group coor- 
dinates the efforts of Western countries which 
provide Korea with both grant and loan as- 
sistance, a substantial amount of which is 
from Japan. Australia, the U.K., France and 
Japan give economic aid to Laos on a con- 
tinuing basis. The Philippines receives as- 
sistance from Japan, the World Bank and 
other United Nations agencies. And Thali- 
land’s excellent credit status has attracted a 
considerable flow of loan assistance from the 
World Bank. 
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ANALYSIS OF FUNDING 


I would first like to discuss the overall size 
and functional breakdown of the appropria- 
tions request for East Asian programs, To 
put our current request in perspective, the 
following table shows the overall size of the 
East Asia program by appropriations category 
and actual, estimated and proposed country 
allocations of the appropriations for FYs 
1966, 1967, 1968 and 1969. 


AID PROGRAMS IN EAST ASIA, FISCAL YEARS 1966-69 
Un millions of dollars} 


l 
ie ait aT aa 


(actual) (actual) (esti- (pro- 
mated) posed) 
A. PROGRAMS 
Total, East Asia... 1266.3 1276.2 221.5 277.0 
2 FY? * 2 
1 35.5 
7 66.0 . 
5 58.0 3 
3 7.8 4 
F 3 44. 6 62. 
Regional de- 
velopment... 15.0 9.2 9.4 18.3 
ķi 
B. APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 
otal, East Asia... 266. 3 276.2 221.5 277.0 
Development 
ae “TE 80,0 70.9 52.0 100.0 
8 124.5 139.4 112.0 114.0 
Technical 
5 i 35.6 46.8 45.0 63.0 
fu e 26. 3 19.1 F 


t Does not equal sum of individual totals due to rounding. 


AID. p for East Asia totaled 
$276.2 million in FY 1967. This will be cut 
under present allocations to $221.5 million 
in FY 1968, because of the deep reductions 
in the overall A1. D. budget. This is despite 
greatly increased needs in Indonesia. Our 
budget request for FY 1969—$277 million— 
would restore the total program to its for- 
mer level, allowing for an increase in (a) 
aid to Indonesia—the sixth largest nation 
in the world; (b) the counter-insurgency 
program in Thailand; and (c) regional de- 
velopment programs to sustain the grow- 
ing momentum of regional cooperation for 
economic and social development in South- 
east Asia. A shift to Defense Department 
financing of increasing foodstuff require- 
ments for the Lao armed forces and ref- 
ugees in isolated areas would reduce the 
Laos program by $7.1 million. These costs 
previously have been financed with AID. 
Supporting Assistance Funds. Since they are 
an integral part of the U.S. defense effort 
in Southeast Asia, it is more logical manage- 
ment to turn this responsibility over to the 
Department of Defense. 

Supporting Assistance for Thailand, Laos, 
and Korea, is the largest item in our FY 
1969 budget request—$114 million, about 
the same as in FY 1968. The sharp reduc- 
tion from the $157.2 million level of FY 
1967 (including $17.8 million in Contingency 
Funds used for Supporting Assistance pur- 
poses) is accounted for by (a) a shift from 
Supporting Assistance to Development Loans 
for Indonesia; (b) a $20 million drop in 
Korea; (c) a $7.1 million shift from the 
Laos A.ID. program to Defense Department 
funding of foodstuffs for Lao military and 
refugees; offset slightly by (d) an increase 
in counter-insurgency requirements in 
Thailand. 

The request for Development Loans shows 
a $29.1 million increase over the FY 1967 
program, to provide support for Indonesia's 
stabilization and rehabilitation program. 
We also plan to restore Korean development 
loans to a level commensurate with the 
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gradual phase down of aid through the early 
1970's. A $5 million loan program to support 
rural development is proposed for the 
Philippines. 

Technical Assistance programs were $46.8 
million in FY 1967 and are expected to be 
$45 million in FY 1968. We are proposing $63 
million for FY 1969. The major part of this 
increase is to allow us to take advantage 
of rapidly developing Asian initiatives for 
regional programs. 

A.LD.’s printed presentation contains a 
description of the programs we recommend 
for each country in East Asia, so I will not 
repeat them here. I would merely like to 
highlight the chief features of our pro- 
grams and some of vhe things we are trying 
to help East Asian countries achieve. 


INDONESIA 


In size, resources, and strategic location, 
Indonesia is the most important developing 
country in Southeast Asia. Accomplishment 
of Indonesia’s present national goals would 
be a major contribution to peace and sta- 
bility in Southeast Asia. 

In the spring of 1966, Acting President 
Suharto’s government—after having consol- 
idated its position and ended the confronta- 
tion with Malaysia—turned to the formida- 
ble problems of stabilization and recon- 
struction. 

Encouraging progress has been made, The 
annual rate of inflation was cut from 650% 
in 1966 to an estimated 125% in 1967. Had 
it not been for drought and a trebling in 
the rice price, inflation would have been 
held to about 80%. The inflation rate is 
expected to be well under 50% this year if 
adequate food grain imports are obtained. 

The new government tightened bank credit 
and reduced or ended budget subsidies to 
state enterprises, with consequent price in- 
creases in electricity, gasoline and trans- 
portation. Additional limitations have been 
placed on new government construction and 
new government employment. Further ex- 
port incentives were provided in July 1967 
by the issuance of new foreign exchange 
regulations. 

Indonesia’s economic policy has shifted 
from a system of government controls to 
one that seeks maximum scope for private 
decision-making and in which foreign in- 
vestment is eagerly sought. Development of 
the private sector, already encouraged by a 
new law favoring foreign investment, has 
been given further impetus by the return 
of most nationalized properties to their 
former private ownership and by the en- 
actment, in December 1967, of liberalized 
banking legislation. 

Faced with the Indonesian turn-around, 
the United States, at the request of Indone- 
sia in 1967, joined nine other nations to 
form the Inter-Governmental Group (the 
IGG, which is chaired by the Dutch), to 
provide needed aid to help stabilize and 
rehabilitate Indonesia’s economy. Relying on 
the advice of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) as to Indonesia’s policies and 
needs, the IGG provided over $200 million 
of aid in CY 1967. Of this, the United States 
provided $37.5 million in A.I.D. loans and 
$27.7 million in P.L. 480 commodities for a 
total of $65.2 million. Other IGG nations 
provided the balance (other major donors 
were: Japan, $60 million; Netherlands, $27 
million; Germany, $29 million; and Aus- 
tralia, $6 million). 

In the fall of 1967, Indonesia presented 
to the IGG a request for assistance in cal- 
endar year 1968 of $325 million—$250 mil- 
lion for balance-of-payments/stabilization 
assistance plus $75 million for rehabilitation 
projects. 

After intensive review and endorsement 
of this request by the IMF and the IBRD, 
Indonesia is now seeking this assistance from 
the IGG countries, including the United 
States. 

Indonesia has ample natural resources, 
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but relatively little skilled manpower. In 
every sector, there is a desperate need for 
skilled operators and managers, and Indone- 
sia is currently working with the IBRD, the 
Asian Development Bank and the UNDP to 
select the highest priorities for technical 
assistance. 

AID. has already funded certain small 
Technical Assistance programs, such as 
participant training. In anticipation of the 
results of Indonesia’s consultations with 
international agencies, we have made plans 
for further technical assistance in logis- 
tics, management, family planning and 
education. 

KOREA 


In recent years, the outlook for Korea 
has changed sharply for the better. A war- 
shattered economy has been rebuilt and a 
runaway inflation brought under control. 
National pride and confidence have been re- 
born. The Koreans are playing a large role 
in the common defense, with 50,000 Korean 
troops fighting in Vietnam. 

The increases in Korean exports and gross 
national product and in domestic revenues 
and savings during the past few years have 
been extraordinary. Exports have risen from 
$33 million in 1960 to about $350 million in 
1967; gross national product increased from 
$2.5 billion to an estimated $4.1 billion dur- 
ing the same period; and government rev- 
enue more than doubled—from $251 million 
in 1965 to $550 million in 1967. 

A.I.D. continues to play a significant role 
in these accomplishments through Develop- 
ment Loans for infrastructure projects, in- 
termediate financial institutions and private 
concerns; financing needed imports; help- 
ing to relieve budgetary pressures, especial- 
ly military, through allocation of local cur- 
rency for military budget support; and tech- 
nical assistance. 

Korea is increasing agricultural produc- 
tion 5% annually despite serious disadvan- 
tages—limited cultivable land, poor soil, dif- 
ficult climate. The goal is self-sufficiency 
in foodgrain output in the early 1970's. Our 
AD. program stresses the use of better seed, 
insecticides, more fertilizer, and bringing 
additional upland areas, under cultivation. 

Korea has a strong government-backed 
family planning program, considered by 
many the most effective in the world. Popu- 
lation growth, which was almost 3% in the 
late fifties and early sixties had fallen to 
2.4% in 1967. We are helping this program 
in cooperation with the Population Coun- 
cil, the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation (IPPF), and the Swedish Inter- 
national Development Agency, by providing 
contraceptives, vehicles, and technical ad- 
vice and training, both directly and through 
contracts with the Population Council and 
the IPPF. 

Terrorism by North Korean infiltrators 
has risen sharply, culminating in the re- 
cent attempt on the President's life. AI. D. 
continues to assist the Korean National Po- 
lice with technical advice, training and 
equipment. 

Others are also assisting Korea. In De- 
cember 1965, Japan agreed to a ten-year 
program of assistance to Korea including 
$300 million in grants, $200 million in low 
interest, long-term loans, and another $300 
million in guarantees of private credits. Ja- 
pan provided $42.8 million in assistance to 
Korea in 1966 and $45.3 million in 1967. 
From 1960 through 1966, West Germany fur- 
nished $34.7 million. 


LAOS 


With a population of less than two million 
under Government control, Laos is forced 
by Communist aggression and insurgency to 
maintain nearly 20 percent of its military- 
age men under arms. Largely non-monetized, 
the subsistence agricultural economy (esti- 
mated per capita income is less than $70 per 
annum) falls far short of providing an ade- 
quate tax base to finance this military effort. 
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Our aid helps the Laos government to con- 
trol the inflationary pressures created by 
military spending far in excess of domestic 
revenues, and strengthens the government's 
presence and services in rural areas, 

Stabilization aid from the United States 
and other donors (Australia, France, Japan, 
United Kingdom), mainly through the For- 
eign Exchange Operations Fund, set up with 
IMF advice, has prevented a runaway infla- 
tion which could lead to political and mili- 
tary collapse. The Laos government has in 
turn adopted stringent measures to improve. 
tax collection, budget control and overall 
fiscal management. 

Laos cannot become self-supporting as 
long as it must maintain armed forces of 
over 70,000. But with prospects opened up 
by the new miracle rice seeds from the 
Philippines, AI. D. efforts are being focused 
on rice production, the mainstay of the Laos 
economy. If successful, Laos could become 
self-sufficient in rice. 

U.S. aid is also needed to help the Laos. 
deal with thousands of war-created refugees, 
over 100,000 of whom have been relocated or 
resettled with A.I.D. help. 

Thirteen village clusters, with a total pop- 
ulation of over 400,000, have been estab- 
lished with A.I.D. help, to strengthen Laos 
government infiuence and thus improve se- 
curity against Pathet Lao and North Viet- 
namese attack. 

PHILIPPINES 


In his appearance before this Committee 
last year, Mr. Poats said that a purposefully 
directed national will for economic and social 
development was beginning to emerge. There 
have been notable advances under the lead- 
ership of President Marcos during 1966 and 
1967. These include an anti-smuggling cam- 
paign, which contributed to a 37% rise in 
customs revenues in FY 1967; a major effort 
to improve tax administration that resulted 
in a 20% increase in FY 1967 tax revenues; 
and, most important, a remarkable increase 
in rice production—as much as 10% pro- 
jected for the current crop year. All of this 
was accomplished with A.I.D. help and en- 
couragement. 

Philippine economic growth—a 5% average 
increase in GNP over the past 5 years—is not 
far enough ahead of population increases 
and not broadly enough shared to assure 
political and social stability. The 3.4% a year 
population increase is one of the highest in 
the world. Dissatisfaction with the pace of 
social and economic progress is expressed in 
continuing dissident activities in Central 
Luzon. 

But President Marcos ranks rural develop- 
ment as the foremost need of the Philippines, 
and has provided strong leadership for an 
A.I.D.-assisted “Rice and Corn Self-Suffi- 
ciency Program.” Taking advantage of the 
enormous potential of new strains of rice de- 
veloped in the Philippines by the Interna- 
tional Rice Research Institute and by the 
government’s research stations, Filipinos are 
mounting a comprehensive program in rice 
production, which is expected to yield an 
exportable rice surplus for the first time in 
decades. 

The main focus of our assistance to the 
Philippines is on rural development. Our pro- 
posed $5 million in Development Loans will 
be used for rural development in such areas 
as grain storage facilities, agriculture ma- 
chinery and irrigation equipment, and the 
development of agri-business enterprises 
through a line of credit to the Development 
Bank of the Philippines. 

We are also continuing technical assistance 
in health, nutrition and family planning, 
public safety, and public administration. We 
propose to undertake new projects in fish 
culture and in support of the Philippine 
land reform pr , and to provide initial 
assistance to help the Philippines attack the 
rising problem of housing and urban devel- 
opment, 
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THAILAND 


Communist insurgency, led from Peking 
and Hanoi, is concentrated in the rural areas 
of Northeast Thailand. A.I.D.’s primary role 
is to help the Thai government provide the 
services needed for security and develop- 
ment. 

The rate of insurgency-related incidents 
has grown all through 1966 and into 1967, 
but has leveled off during the past several 
months. Village chiefs, local officials and 
school teachers have been assassinated and 
there have been many armed encounters 
with the Thai police and military. 

AID. has provided commodities, equip- 
ment and advisors, mainly to help with 
road building, community development, agri- 
business and strengthened police protection 
in the Northeast. Our aid has encouraged 
the Thai government to move personnel and 
programs into this historically neglected 
area. The Thai government meets all local 
costs of the expanding security and rural 
development programs. 

In 1964, in cooperation with the ALD. 
Mission, the Thai government created a new 
tion for Accelerated Rural Develop- 

ment (ARD), which trains government work- 
ers and farmers and carries out action pro- 
in rural health, education, agricul- 

ture, water, rural public works and commu- 
nity development, Thai budget allocations 
for this p: were $1.5 million in 1966, 
$7.1 million in 1967, and $11 million in 1968. 

The Thal government has constructed 450 
new police stations in rural townships in an 
attempt to improve the civil security of vul- 
nerable areas, An additional 250 stations will 
be constructed in FY 1968 and 500 more are 
planned for FY 1969. A.I.D. will continue to 
provide advice, equipment and supplies to 
improve the tion, administration, 
training and mobility of the Thai. police. 
A.LD.-financed radios will link newly con- 
structed rural police stations. AI.D. will 
help equip 500 new township police stations 
in FY 1969 and will help train the personnel 
to man them. AI. D. will also assist the Thai 
government in organizing training and 
equipping village security forces with per- 

sonnel recruited from the villagers them- 
selves, 

The present FY 1968 allocation of $34 mil- 
lion in Supporting Assistance does not cover 
certain additional requirements for acceler- 
ated counter-insurgency efforts in Northeast 
Thailand—additional civil police equipment, 
village radio network equipment, tractors, 
pesticides and other agricultural equipment. 
These currently unfunded FY 1968 require- 
ments amount to $6 million. 

Thailand’s capacity to achieve a long- 
term solution of the insurgency problem 
depends on the strength of its overall econ- 
omy and institutions. Overall Thai eco- 
nomic development performance has been 
impressive. Since 1963, the average growth 
rate of the Thai economy has been 8% a 
year. Government revenues have grown at 
a rate faster than the overall economy. The 
proportion of the GNP devoted to invest- 
ment has climbed from a little over 18% 
in 1962 to more than 23% in 1967. This is 
one of the best showings among all less 
developed countries, Since the Thai are now 
successfully achieving general economic 
progress, only a small and decreasing per- 
centage of our program aids in this overall 
effort. Thailand continues to attract sub- 
stantial capital from sources other than the 
United States. The Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration of Thailand was the recipient of 
the first loan made, in January, 1968, by 
the Asian Development Bank. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Section 271 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
expresses the sense of the Congress that 
U.S. foreign policy objectives would be 
served by an expanded effort by Southeast 
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Asian countries and other interested coun- 
tries, in cooperative programs for social and 
economic development of the region. Asians 
are demonstrating an increasing desire to 
work together on political, economic and 
technical matters. New regional relation- 
ships are emerging between Japan, Korea 
and the Republic of China, between these 
countries and the Southeast Asia sub-region, 
and within Southeast Asia itself. A.ID, is 
supporting these Asian initiatives. 

Let me cite a few examples: The Asian 
Development Bank, established little over a 
year ago, has recently approved its first loan. 
The Southeast Asia Ministers of Education 
Council (SEAMEC) was formed and its per- 
manent Secretariat formally established one 
month ago, And representatives of eight 
Asian countries met in September 1967 at 
Kuala Lumpur to draw up plans for regional 
cooperation in transportation and commu- 
nications, 

Some 25 countries, the United States and 
the United Nations specialized agencies are 
supporting the Mekong Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s active program of investigations, 
surveys and planning for development of 
the Mekong River Basin. We are continuing 
to assist the Mekong Committee’s investiga- 
tory and survey activities, and to finance 
an extensive power and irrigation feasibility 
study in the Pa Mong area of Thailand and 
Laos. 

We plan to more than double in FY 1969 
our assistance to regional education pro- 
grams endorsed by SEAMEC. We are helping 
to establish and implement cooperative pro- 
grams at regional education centers, includ- 
ing the Asian Institute of Technology and 
Tropical Medicine Research Center (Thai- 
land), English Language Training (Singa- 
pore), Science and Mathematics Teacher 
Training (Malaysia), Agricultural Research 
and Graduate Study (Philippines); and we 
are considering other programs such as edu- 
cational radio and TV and tropical biology. 
These centers excellence, besides providing a 
framework for shared experiences and tech- 
niques in specialized fields of higher educa- 
tion, also will help to achieve economies by 
providing regional facilities for training stu- 
dents from all over the region. 

In the field of transportation and com- 
munications, we are contributing to the 
costs of a regional transport survey to be 
administered by the ADB, and plan to 
finance and conduct feasibility studies of 
priority transportation and communications 
projects in Southeast Asia. These could re- 
sult in loan applications to be submitted at 
a later date to the ADB and other interna- 
tional financial institutions. The goal of the 
Asians and ourselves is a rational build-up 
of the region’s transport system, which will 
minimize total investment costs and will 
bring maximum shared benefits to the in- 
dividual countries. 

Asian countries are starting to exchange 
information on agricultural techniques and 
are combining their efforts to find solutions 
to common agricultural problems. We are 
planning initial support to a regional Asian 
Vegetable Development Center which will be 
located in Taiwan (anticipated, but not be- 
gun in FY 1968). We plan support of $100,000 
for an Asian Fisheries Research (Singapore) 
and Training Centers (Bangkok), sponsored 
primarily by Japan. And we are also helping 
international organizations In their efforts to 
develop and expand family planning re- 
search, training and advice needed to assist 
development of national family planning 
programs. 

The Government of BURMA has sought to 
maintain its independence by preserving a 
strict neutrality and avoiding foreign in- 
volvements. To maintain a small technical 
staff in Burma to monitor completion of 
several construction projects initiated under 
AID. commitments made several years ago, 
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we are programming $200,000 in Technical 
Assistance funds. 


SUMMARY 


The AID. program in East Asia is de- 
signed to help East Asian countries meet 
their economic and social challenges them- 
selves. Meeting these challenges is doubly 
urgent because of Communist aspirations. 
The problems dictate a large variety of re- 
sponses, the highlights of which I have de- 
scribed above. 


Burton Zorn—In Memoriam 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr, Speaker, Bur- 
ton A. Zorn, my constituent, has passed 
on. He was an outstanding lawyer and 
public servant, having served the cause 
of good government with Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, and since that time taken 
part in many community activities. 

A member of the leading New York law 
firm of Proskauer, Rose, Goetz, & 
Mendelsohn, Burton Zorn was known for 
his ability in labor relations, a field of 
supervening importance in today’s econ- 
omy. 

For many reasons Burton Zorn will be 
missed in his community. 

To give some measure of the man there 
follows the New York Times obituary of 
Saturday, February 24: 

BURTON Zorn, 62, Lawyer, Is DEAD: BEGAN 
LABOR COUNSELING AS AIDE TO LA GUARDIA 
Burton A. Zorn, a labor relations lawyer, 

died Thursday at Mount Sinai Hospital after 

a long illness. 

Mr. Zorn was 62 years old and lived at 60 
West 57th Street. 

In his early years as a labor lawyer, Mr. 
Zorn served as Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia’s 
labor counsel, He joined the newly estab- 
lished State Labor Relations Board in 1937 
as its general counsel. 

Mr. Zorn so impressed Judge Joseph M. 
Proskauer of the New York State Court of 
Appeals with his arguments on the con- 
stitutionality of the state labor relations act 
that the judge invited him to join his old 
law firm, Proskauer, Rose & Paskus. 

Mr. Zorn did so in 1939, eventually becom- 
ing a senior partner in the firm, now called 
Proskauer, Rose, Goetz and Mendelsohn. 


FOUND MANY CLIENTS 


As a specialist in management and labor 
relations, he represented the Transit Author- 
ity, the Newspaper Publishers Association of 
New York City, the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
the League of New York Theaters, United 
Parcel Service and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

He headed the industrial relations com- 
mittees of the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation and the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce for many years. He was chair- 
man of the American Jewish Committee’s 
civil rights section. 

Last year he helped to set up the Labor- 
Management Council, an organization of the 
city’s top labor and business leaders that 
is trying to improve the city’s labor relations 
and economic climate. He was a member of 
its executive council. 


PROUD OF GOOD SHAPE 


Something of a judo expert, a golfer, and 
frequent bicyclist in Central Park for many 
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years, Mr. Zorn prided himself on his physical 
condition. 

He was born in Hoboken, N.J., on March 22, 
1905, the son of Austrian ts. He 
graduated from New York University in 1925, 
and from the Columbia University Law 
School two years later. 

He leaves his wife, Fay, a son, Stephen, a 
daughter, Mrs. Karen Pomeroy, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Martin Ehrmann and Mrs. I 
Friedman. 


Play to Your Strength 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, this advice 
was issued by one of the most experienced 
political pros to hopeful candidates for 
use in campaigns. Experience has taught 
me that it is good advice. 

What is true for a candidate in the 
fierce competition for office is also true 
of a country in the fierce competition for 
international trade. “Play to your 
strength“, but what is our strength? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Many will quickly answer “free enter- 
prise.” However, our competitors have 
similar profit incentives although to a 
greater or lesser degree. No, our great 
advantage lies in three lines which run 
parallel and mutually support each other. 
The first is our technological superiority 
in product and production facility. The 
second is our broader and more refined 
technical labor pool. The third is our 
ability to exploit both our own and others’ 
technological discoveries through our 
management refinements. 

Even a casual study of the phenomenon 
of growth and improvement in Europe 
and Britain after the war will disclose 
that in order to close the technological 
gap these countries imported—by merger, 
sale, and new business creation—U.S. 
technology and technicians. What most 
Americans and, I suspect, nearly all 
Europeans and Britains fail to appreci- 
ate is that this condition arose out of 
the dual investments in higher educa- 
tion and research and development. 

In both o1 these fields the United States 
employs far greater resources both ab- 
solutely and proportionately than all the 
Western European countries combined. 


RESOURCES EMPLOYED IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Scientists, engineers, 


Expenditures and technicians 
Country Year Total (in Percent of Per 10,000 
millions of gross Dollars per Number popu a- 
dollars)! national capita! n 
product 
21,075 3.4 110.5 696, 500 35.8 
. ͤ 1 
T NEES cabin Dafne 267, 60 —— 
137 1.0 14.7 15, 600 6.8 
1,299 1.6 27.1 „430 17.9 
1, 436 1.4 24.6 105, 010 18.0 
291 6 5.7 30, 6.0 
330 19 27.2 31.310 25. 8 
2, 160 2.3 39. 8 159. 540 29.4 


1 At official exchange rates. 
2 European members of OECD, excluding Denmark, Luxembourg, Iceland, Switzerland. 
3 Excluding Luxembourg. 


Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1967; Morgan Guarantee Survey, January 1968. 
Also a larger percentage of the investment is Government supported in the United 


States. 
R. & D. FUNDS: SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION 
[In percent] 
Funds supplied by— Funds spent by— 
Country Year 
Industry Govern- Other Industry Govern- Private Higher 
ment ment nonprofit education 
United States 1963 32 64 4 67 18 3 12 
Belgium 1963 71 24 4 69 10 1 20 
France 1963 33 64 3 51 8 2 11 
German; 1964 57 Al 2 66 3 ll 20 
Italy 1963 82 33 5 63 8 sevibesratn 14 
Netherland: 1964 54 40 6 56 3 21 20 
United Kingdom. --- 1964-65 42 54 4 67 25 1 7 
Allocation of funds Selected industries as percent of 
total industrial R. & D. 
Country Year 
Atomic, Eco- Welfare 
spaceand nomic andmis- Aircraft Electrical Chemical 

defense ends cellaneous 
United States 63 28 9 38.2 19.7 12.1 
Belgium 4 82 14 1.4 17.0 40.9 
France 45 4l 14 22.4 26. 0 17.9 
Germany.. 17 62 21 ^ 32. 0 
— * — 21 63 IGM, 25.4 
Netherlands 5 70 Bi. = 
United Ki 40 51 9 


Source: OECD, 1967; Morgan Guarantee Survey, January 1968. 
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An interesting aspect of relating tech- 
nology to product output is in the suc- 
cessful marriage between the laboratory 
and the shop. This has evolved most ef- 
fectively in the U.S. environment. It is 
not enough that there be basic experi- 
mentation and innovation. Although we 
have made significant achievements in 
basic research, the key to competitive 
success has been our ability to move out 
of the lab and into the marketplace with 
salable products in a short span of time. 
This capability is a consequence of a 
combination of a number of inputs. First, 
there is the willingness on the part of 
American businessmen to spend hard- 
earned dollars on long shots, potentially 
promising applications of scientific in- 
novations. Our country’s unprecedented 
effort has made us the world’s unchal- 
lenged leader in applied research. The 
superior management skill of American 
industry has also contributed consider- 
ably to an overall competitive edge. Mod- 
ern American techno- managers“ have 
mastered the challenge of coordinating 
and maintaining the close liaison re- 
quired during times of rapid changes in 
the “state of the art” by mastering a 
complete system which links the lab, the 
shop, and the marketplace. This com- 
bination of qualities has accounted for 
our ascendancy. A case in point is the 
computer. Charles Babbage pioneered 
this field in England over 100 years ago. 
However, it was in the United States that 
this innovation was first adapted to com- 
mercial use. 

“Spinoffs” from the present space and 
electronic research that holds early 
promise for further dynamic growth in 
new commercial products are uses of the 
laser for communication, measurement, 
cutting, and welding; new fuel cells may 
provide portable energy source for many 
uses; metals created for heat and stresses 
in space hold interesting promise in 
many applications in industry and in the 
home. Literally dozens of other examples 
can be conjured up by an active and 
informed mind. 

Now when we relate this to our origi- 
nal thesis Play to your strength“ 
we believe that it should be clear that 
any short term savings which materially 
diminishes the continuing extension of 
our technological lead and threatens our 
imaginative and effective application to 
new and outstanding products would 
very poorly serve our national interest. 

If we are to do the correct thing, the 
move that promises the best return is 
to hone and sharpen our strength. To 
keep up we must continue investing in 
the education and training of our re- 
searchers, engineers, and managers 
whose skills are holding us in front. We 
must pursue diligently promising fields 
of research and development. Any deci- 
sion which would diminish these abili- 
ties would surely be a decision to weaken 
our cause. 

I must therefore enlist in the support 
of our education and training efforts. I 
must therefore support the continuance 
and development. Therein lies our com- 
tures tor intelligently selected research 
and the increase, if need be, of expendi- 
parative strength. 


March 6, 1968 
I Want To Preach a Sermon 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently received a message from Lt. 
Col. Thomas H. Martinez, retired, ROA 
Minuteman, State of Colorado, which 
was taken from an old issue of Time 
magazine and which was the text of an 
advertisement, the U.S. Rubber Co. 

It was entitled “I Want To Preach a 
Sermon.” It is a forceful message. Mr. 
Speaker, I place that address in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I Want To PREACH A SERMON 


I have no explanation for turning this 
family pew into a pulpit, except, just now, 
the spirit moves me. 

With your permission I want to say what 
others, later on, may say better, but what I 
feel must be said now. 

The time I lost my job we ate beans six 
weeks in a row. But I got back on a payroll! 

The day the banks closed, I felt like I'd 
been hit with a ton of bricks. But I got up 
and dusted my pants off! 

The year I worked my fingers to the bone, 
and took a cut instead of a raise, I swore 
I'd quit, but I stuck. 

The night we got the telegram about our 
boy, we thought the sun would never shine 
again. But . . we're carrying on! 

It seems to me, somebody’s got America 
sized up wrong. 

This country was born at Valley Forge! 
This country outgrew the grief of Gettys- 
burg! This country came to manhood at the 
Marne, and in the shattered forest of the 
Argonne! It further matured at Bataan, Oran, 
Cherbourg, the Rhine, Berlin, the Philip- 
pines, Iwo Jima, Guadalcanal, Saipan, Oki- 
nawa, Pusan, Inchon and today in Viet Nam! 

The point I want to make is . . We've been 
through the hardships and the heartaches 
all before! Our only trouble is that when it 
comes to making war, we're a little short of 
practice. 

But what we haven't any shortage in, is 
courage, fighting spirit, and the will to win! 

Against the Communist foe and its insidi- 
ous evils which are determined to overthrow 
our system of free Government, we must 
unite in a total effort to maintain our United 
States as the home of the free and the home 
of the brave! 

That's why we want to know the truth 
about this war, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, plain, unvarnished, with the 
bark on! 

That way we all can figure out how big 
the job is and buckle down to lick it. 

So let's have it! 

If we need sugar to win this war, take it. 

If we need rubber to win this war, take it. 

If we need steel to win this war, take it. 

If we need cash to win this war, take our 
money and buy war savings stamps and 
bonds. 

Take everything we've got to win this war, 
and welcome, because there’s one thing no 
one’s ever going to take from you and me, so 
help us God, and that’s America! 

I'm not talking for myself alone, or for 
my family. I believe I am talking for all lib- 
erty-loving and patriotic Americans who love 
and cherish this land of ours! 

So, the words could just as well be yours as 
mine. 

And I say: We'll live on bread and water, if 
we have to, and we'll like it . . fine! 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and its ladies auxiliary con- 
ducts a Voice of Democracy contest. From 
the 400,000 entries in the contest this 
year, one from each State was selected 
to come to Washington this month to 
compete for the five scholarships 
awarded by the VFW. The VFW and its 
auxiliary are to be commended for mak- 
ing this fine opportunity available to our 
young people. At a time when flower 
children and beatniks are too often. mis- 
takenly identified as representative of 
our young people today, it is heartening 
and enlightening to read the words of 
Lawrence L. Langston, the winning con- 
testant in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test from Louisiana. This fine young man 
represents the youth of Louisiana, for 
they are all loyal Americans who turn 
deaf ears to the drug-induced ravings of 
the hippies, flower children, and beatniks 
so common in some parts of our Nation. 
We of Louisiana love our Nation. Law- 
rence Langston speaks for Louisiana 
youth in his award-winning essay which 
I am privileged to insert at this point in 
the RECORD: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Lawrence L. Langston) 

Today is the tomorrow our parents dreamed 
of yesterday. In a few short years, our to- 
morrow will be here. Today’s youth must 
then assume the accountant’s pen, the 
attorney’s law book, and Freedom's Challenge. 
If we could speak with the leaders of yester- 
day and ask how to answer this challenge, 
their advice would be invaluable. These are 
the voices we must heed as we contemplate 
our duties and responsibilities that lie ahead. 

First we hear a voice, that of a bridge 
builder, “My son, in the path I have come, 
there follows a small boy. The hills and 
valleys that have been nothing to me, may be 
pitfalls to him. He must cross in the same 
dim of night that I did. My son, Iam building 
a bridge for him!” The youth of today owe a 
well deserved “Thank You!” to the bridge 
builders of the past who so dearly purchased 
our freedom with their blood and sweat. 

Once again, the voice of the past advises us 
not to make the mistakes he made, to keep 
an open independent mind, weighing all 
factors and carefully evaluating the im- 
portance of each. Do not hesitate to openly 
analyze the government we live under. Make 
good use of the minds and talents we were 
born with. And if we find a fault, strive to 
correct it, but remember that any govern- 
ment by the people will have whatever 
frailties and shortcomings the people have. 

Innumerable complex issues stand before 
the free world of today, and undoubtedly 
there will be many more facing the free 
world of the future. The leaders of today 
must try to solve these now. The leaders of 
tomorrow must try to solve those of tomor- 
row. Stands must be taken on issues. We must 
know why we support our convictions in 
order to effectively uphold them. But then 
there will be those who oppose us because 
they believe differently. Yet they are en- 
titled to the same rights we are. They too 
should analyze the issue and draw the best 
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available solution to the problem. Have pa- 
tience with those whose views differ from 
your own. Serve as an example of tolerance 
toward others’ beliefs. The solutions to these 
problems will be the strengths or weaknesses 
of our freedom. 

Once again the voice echoes, “The dawn 
of your tomorrow is here young people; 
what will be your contributions to your na- 
tion and its freedom?” Freedom's Challenge 
means to me, answering the voice, saying 
that we, the youth of today, will champion 
our rights and respect others’ rights to seek 
the best ways of working so posterity will 
inherit a freer, happier, more prosperous 
nation than was given us. We will give of 
our vitality, our principles, and our loyalty. 
We will keep in mind the richness of our 
tradition, the sacredness of our freedom. 

Then we will be able to say to the voice 
of the past, Good friend, we too are build- 
ing the bridge for those who will follow us.” 


Regional Medical Programs 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the regional medical pro- 
grams have demonstrated their capacity 
to help make available to our people the 
most recent advances in diagnosis, pre- 
vention, and treatment of heart disease, 
cancer, stroke, and related diseases. 

Fifty-four of these programs have been 
organized under the Heart Disease, Can- 
cer, and Stroke Amendments of 1965. 
Eight are in operation, and most of the 
others are scheduled to begin operations 
by the end of this year. 

In his health message, President John- 
son recommends that the authority for 
planning and operation of the regional 
medical programs be extended for 5 
years. I believe the vital national re- 
source represented by the health of our 
people makes it imperative for the Con- 
gress to approve his request. 

The president elect of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Dwight Wilbur, 
had this to say about regional medical 
programs at a conference recently held 
in Washington, D.C.: 

If Regional Medical programs maintain its 
current emphasis in the working together of 
regional groups, it will fulfill its purpose of 
improving the quality, accessibility, and 
availability of health care, physician and in- 
stitutional performance, and consumer 
satisfaction. 


Dr. Wilbur further stated: 

The Regional Medical programs have 
stimulated widely favorable reaction from 
the medical profession, As a whole, the medi- 
cal profession at the beginning of the year 
1968 is probably more deeply involved in the 
planning process to determine the nature of 
the Regional Medical programs than it has 
been in the planning of any previous federal 
program. 

My Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce plans to hold early hear- 
ings on the necessary legislation to ex- 
tend these programs. 

Mr. Speaker, so that we may capitalize 
upon this investment in our Nation’s 
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health resources, the programs should 
be extended as the President has re- 
quested. 


Legislation To Revise the Selective 
Service Act 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing in the 
House a bill that would completely re- 
vise the Selective Service Act. I am 
pleased to have as cosponsors 24 distin- 
guished colleagues who share with me the 
belief that the present Selective Service 
System contains built-in inequities which 
were not remedied by the amendments 
of 1967. The bill that I introduced today 
is identical to Senate bill 3052 spon- 
sored by Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts. I would like at this time 
to commend and congratulate the Sena- 
tor for the vast amount of time and 
Ee that he has given to this legisla- 

on. 

Draftees constitute approximately 
16% percent of our total military 
strength, and 37 percent of total Army 
strength. Draftees comprise 42 percent 
of the Army personnel currently assigned 
in South Vietnam, and represent 41 per- 
cent of the Army’s fatalities there, These 
figures illustrate the necessity for selec- 
tion of draftees on as equitable a basis 
as possible. The Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act now in effect has 
been put together over a period of years 
on a piecemeal basis. Last year the Con- 
gress attempted to make material im- 
provements to the act but in many re- 
spects ignored the recommendations of 
the Marshall Commission and the Ad- 
visory Panel on Military Manpower. 

The central thrust of this bill is its pro- 
vision for random selection of draftees. 
It has been said that we do have random 
selection in effect now. To a certain ex- 
tent we do, but it is a system which bears 
very heavily upon certain groups in our 
society. In the next few years an esti- 
mated 1,900,000 men will reach age 19 
each year. Thirty percent of these men, 
or 570,000, will be disqualified for failure 
to meet physical, education, or moral 
standards. 

Another 30,000 will be deferred or ex- 
cepted. Consequently, there will be 
1,300,000 19-year-olds qualified and eligi- 
ble for selection. Of this number, we may 
expect that some 570,000 young men will 
enlist in one of the military programs, 
leaving 730,000 in the manpower pool. If 
we assume that military requirements are 
at a level of 680,000 and that 570,000 will 
volunteer, we are left with 110,000 posi- 
tions to be filled by the Selective Service 
System. The task of the system is to 
choose that one man out of seven as fairly 
as possible. The bill does not detail a 
specific plan but directs the President to 
draw up a plan. The Marshall Commis- 
sion report can be consulted for informa- 
tion as to how a random selection sys- 
tem based on national quotas can work. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As the law now operates, draft eligible 
young men are selected in the order of 
their age, the oldest first. The Defense 
Department advised the Congress in 1966 
that it would prefer revising that order 
of choice to take the youngest first. The 
Marshall Commission, the Advisory 
Panel, and the President have all urged 
that the youngest be selected first. This 
bill will implement those recommenda- 
tions. The bill permits young men of 
draft age to postpone their military serv- 
ice up to 4 years to attend school, and 
broadens the definition of student to in- 
clude those enrolled in junior and busi- 
ness schools and those enrolled in ap- 
prentice and vocational courses. There is 
no valid reason why these youngsters 
should in effect be regarded as second- 
class citizens. However, the student post- 
ponement feature could be set aside by 
the President for a period of 12 months 
or longer should combat casualties for 3 
consecutive months total 10 percent of 
the draft call. 

The 1967 amendment permitted the 
President to establish national standards 
for classification and required that these 
standards be uniformly administered 
throughout the country. This has not 
been done. This bill would make adoption 
of national standards and criteria for 
their application mandatory. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that classifica- 
tion procedures vary widely from State to 
State according to the several interpreta- 
tions of local draft board members. The 
bill would continue hardship deferments, 
but require that they be made by area 
selective service officers instead of local 
boards. Occupation deferments would be 
discontinued except on a Presidential 
finding that a particular occupation war- 
rants a deferment. If such a finding were 
made, it would be done on a national 
basis. 

The bill would require the Secretary 
of Defense to investigate the feasibility 
of establishing military opportunity 
schools which would offer special edu- 
cational and physical training to volun- 
teers who do not meet current induc- 
tion standards. This recommendation is 
based upon the success of the Defense 
Department’s recently concluded pro- 
gram to prepare 100,000 young men to 
meet service requirements. The project 
demonstrates conclusively that the over- 
whelming majority of these men make 
excellent soldiers, The bill would also re- 
quire the President to conduct a 1-year 
study into the costs, feasibility, and de- 
sirability of bringing into being an all 
volunteer Army. Such a proposal has 
been advanced from time to time, but 
there are no reliable statistics upon 
which to base a judgment. 

The President would also be directed 
to make a study of the feasibility of a 
National Service Corps in which a per- 
son could fulfill his obligation of service. 
Many of our young people are highly 
motivated to serve their fellow man, but 
are not disposed to do so in the military. 
Such young men could perform a wide 
variety of useful tasks similar to those 
now being carried out by VISTA volun- 
teers. 

Finally, the bill would reorganize the 
Selective Service system along the rec- 
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ommendations advanced by the Marshall 
Commission. This brief summary is not 
meant to be definitive, but it does outline 
the major thrust of the bill. In placing 
it before you, I again want to express my 
debt to Senator KENNEDY for much of 
the substance of these remarks. 

My colleagues who cosponsored the bill 
are Messrs. ADAMS, BOLAND, Dow, Ep- 
warps of California, FOLEY, Fraser, GIL- 
BERT, HATHAWAY, HALPERN, HOWARD, Mc- 
CARTHY, Mrs. MINK, Messrs. MOORHEAD, 
Moss, Nrx, O'Hara of Michigan, OLSEN, 
Rerp of New York, ReEsNICK, REUSS, 
ROSENTHAL, ROYBAL, SCHEUER, and UDALL. 


The Finer Side of Americana 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Warren Nemiroff, of Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., is the State winner 
from New Mexico in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its ladies auxiliary Voice of Democracy 
contest. In my opinion, Warren’s depth 
of understanding is shared by many of 
our youngsters but is oftentimes ren- 
dered incoherent by the drums of mili- 
tants who do not take the time to an- 
alyze “The Finer Side of Americana.” 

Therefore, I would like to share with 
my colleagues the work of this young 
man by inserting his winning speech in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE FINER SIDE OF AMERICANA 
(By Warren Nemiroff) 

Damn the United States. Criticizing one's 
own country, especially if that nation hap- 
pens to be America, seems to be the in thing 
to do these days. When a person reaches 
the mood of boredom, it is always easier to 
riot and steal than to earn a decent living. 
When in doubt, protest is swiftly replacing 
football as a pleasant, peaceful way to spend 
a Sunday afternoon, If your homework gets 
dull, a spot can conveniently be occupied 
at the local draft board—not for induction, 
heaven forbid, but as an object of hysteria 
in a local sit-down strike. Always the cry 
is the same, “my country is killing innocent 
people;" “my country is stifling minority 
groups;” “my country is strangling creative 
curiosity;” “my country is evil and wrong;” 
my country has forsaken the democratic 
spirit.” Forever the negative viewpoint. 

A famous rock and roll song laments: 
“You've lost that lovin feelin’.”” The ques- 
tion is posed: Has America lost that demo- 
cratic feelin’? Are we as bad as everyone 
says? Does the connotation ‘Liberty’ still in- 
stantly mean America? Can the challenge, 
freedom's challenge, be met soundly and 
clearly? 

Today's generation (and generation does 
not spell Negro alone) labors under a tre- 
mendous misconception. We believe that in- 
dividual rights should be abused, not used. 
We construe freedom of speech into draft 
card burning, then fail to grasp the minor 
innuendo that the enemy, in his republican 
country, punishes such an affair with death. 
We deplore the total lack of intellectual 
liberty in our universities and colleges. Yet 
recently, three writers in Moscow, Russia, 
were given tedious prison sentences for ad- 
vising the government of its shortcomings. 
They had tried to exercise independence of 
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thought—that same democracy we so lib- 
erally take for granted. The ruling body 
condemned that independence but not with 
words as America is prone, but with brute 
force. Here we answer with rhetoric—across 
the seas they counter with extinction. Has 
America lost that democratic feelin’? Is free- 
dom a byword of past generations? The 
reckoning is clear. 

The United States and its ingenious gov- 
ernmental system are not, nor ever will be, 
a perfect combine. Harried by the changing 
centuries, they embody our failings and tal- 
ents. The nation and our righteous political 
and ethical way definitely have numerous 
faults, prejudices and vices. But the way of 
life may be the finest the globe has ever wit- 
nessed. Youth (ad infinitum) seeks to break 
the bounds of the status-quo. We are delv- 
ing for perfection. Before we dig our own 
graves, though, examination is necessary. 
There are many facets basically decent in a 
truly democratic America. We have the high- 
est standard of wealth on the earth—not 
acquired by rabble and shouting, but from 
that cliche—hard working people—who, 
overcoming the land’s roadblocks, created 
a vision of preferred surroundings. The walls 
of hatred are moldy from age, yet slowly and 
surely, even they are crumbling. Has the 
United States forfeited the magnet of oppor- 
tunity that gave America birth? Have we 
maligned that democratic feelin’? 

America can and must improve to satisfy 
man’s (especially youth’s) demands for the 
cloudy future. The young of the country 
have a virtual duty to compound energies in 
line with a brighter tomorrow. The founda- 
tion of our society is sound; our philosophy 
of activized equality is relatively secure. 
Laudation should be the case—not needless 
eulogy. Howard K. Smith recently remarked: 

“Our foreign policy is the worst there is— 
except for the rest of the countries in the 
world.” 

That statement could truthfully be broad- 
ened to incorporate most modes of life, The 
democratic feelin’ exists—in theory and in 
fact. The challenge can and will be met. 


Endangered Species Bill 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter I received from a 
constituent, Miss Doris Applebaum, in 
support of H.R. 11618, the endangered 
species bill. I feel Miss Applebaum has 
beautifully expressed her love of animals 
and I would like to share her thoughts 
with you: 

Dear Mrs. GRIFFITHS: I understand that 
H.R. 11618, the Endangered Species Bill, may 
soon come to the floor of the House for a 
vote, if it hasn't already. 

I am in favor of this bill. I work at the 
Detroit Zoo and, though the work is inter- 
esting and the zoo itself is beautiful, it is 
interesting and beautiful mainly for people, 
not for the animals, who are captives. I hate 
to think that some day zoos may be the only 
places where life is possible for alligators, 
rhinoceroses, orangutans, or the many other 
species whose existence in the wild is 
threatened, The rightful place for these 
creatures is where nature has fitted them 
to live, free from unnatural harassment by 
ignorant members of their fellow species, 
man. 

H.R. 11618 is a step in the right direction, 
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and if it is yet to be voted upon, I hope that 
when the time comes you will vote for it. 
Yours truly, 
(Miss) Doris APPLEBAUM. 


Riot Report: Will It Be Heeded? 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a column 
published in today’s Washington Post 
provides a trenchant and searching 
analysis of the report just issued by the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. 

The author of this column, Adam 
Yarmolinsky, points out that white and 
black citizens must work together to 
eliminate the conditions that fomented 
last summer's racial tumult. 

Special Assistant to Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara from 1961 to 
1966, and now a professor of law at 
Harvard University, Mr. Yarmolinsky 
has earned a reputation for finding new 
and astute approaches to the problems 
menacing the United States. 

With permission I would like to put 
Mr. Larmolinsky's column in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Rior Report: WILL Ir Be HEEDED? 
(By Adam Yarmolinsky) 


The summary report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders closes 
with a pertinent reminder from one of the 
most distinguished Negro students of race 
relations, Kenneth Clark. Dr. Clark pointed 
out that earlier reports of commissions on 
earlier riots had told the same story and 
drawn the same lessons over the last 50 
years. 

None has told the story so eloquently, so 
completely and with such specific documen- 
tation. The Commission’s report demon- 
strates that last summer’s riots were the 
product of continuing deprivation, discrim- 
ination and frustration, for which the white 
community is responsible. It demonstrates 
that the riots were not planned or directed 
or organized; the participants reacted to a 
series of incidents that gradually heightened 
tension until the final incident—in half the 
cases a police action—that set off the riot. 

The report defines the choice that faces 
Americans; to continue down the road 
toward two separate societies, or to take 
immediate drastic and expensive steps to 
create new opportunities in a common so- 
ciety. 

The Commission has issued its challenge; 
now we must look to the response. There 
is no question but that the United States is 
rich enough in resources and in ingenuity 
to provide the jobs and the job training, to 
build or rebuild the housing, to integrate 
and educate the police and the National 
Guard. But there is a real question whether 
the leaders of the American people have 
the will to make these happen. 

If the ideas in the report are to be turned 
into working programs, major constituen- 
cies will have to be mobilized to support 
them—to push for the extra appropriations 
and the extra taxes they will require. 
Whether the White House throws its essen- 
tial support behind the proposal will depend 
on a practical political analysis of the size 
and effectiveness of the available constit- 
uencies, Some of these constituencies are 
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already in evidence. The business commu- 
nity is increasingly aware of its stake in 
domestic tranquillity, and it is showing its 
willingness to support new programs with 
dollars and even with political action. The 
new urban coalition, comprised of business, 
labor and civil rights leaders, and big city 
mayors is setting up local coalitions in cities 
all over the country, where the grass roots 
support grows right out of the cracks in the 
cement sidewalks. 

But the greatest potential source of sup- 
port is in the urban ghetto itself. American 
history is studded with examples of the 
political power of an organized minority. 
One need look no further than the farm 
bloc to see what the ghetto bloc could achieve 
if it were organized as a political entity. 

The ghetto bloc is organizing itself. The 
only question is whether it organizes for 
peaceful political change or for expanded 
violence. The Commission’s report suggests 
that there are three alternatives, “three 
choices open to the Nation”: To go on as 
we have been, with a deepening separation 
between black and white, to “enrich” the 
ghetto without integration, and to combine 
ghetto enrichment with integration outside 
the ghetto. In fact, the second and third 
choices may be consecutive phases, not 
alternatives. 

The report concedes that there is very lit- 
tle likelihood of large-scale movement out 
of the ghetto in the near future. So perhaps 
it’s necessary for black people to use the 
ghetto as the base for political power. 

Black power, stripped of its more melo- 
dramatic and violent aspects, makes sense 
as practical politics. Without self-organiza- 
tion, the residents of the ghetto cannot join 
the United States, Today some of the advo- 
cates of black power express themselves in 
the language of extremism, violence and 
race hatred. But what they are really saying 
is that ghetto residents have to see them 
selves as a community, and a community 
that can use its political power as a group 
to bargain with the majority, as other minor- 
ity groups have learned to bargain in the 
past, The ghetto community cannot work 
out its problems on its own; it lacks the 
resources within itself. But it must acquire 
a sense of community in order to be able 
to use its political strength, which is its rock 
bottom strength, in order to attract eco- 
nomic resources it needs to create the con- 
ditions for individual economic opportunity. 

This happy prospect, however, is in no sense 
inevitable. Political power in the ghetto can 
be used in despair and frustration to foster 
separation and violence. Or improvement in 
the ghetto may come so slowly and selectively 
that only the leaders move out, and the rest 
are left worse off than they were before—and 
more open to the appeal of charlatans anc 
demogogues. 

Whether black power turns to violence or 
to politics depends in the end on whether 
white power meets it at least halfway. We 
are brought back, therefore, to the question 
of the white community’s response to the 
challenge posed by the Commission's report. 


Statute of Limitations 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the “official objectors” on the Private 
Calendar. Yesterday I joined with other 
Members in objecting to further con- 
sideration of H.R. 4936, a private bill for 
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the special benefit of Mr. and Mrs. John 
F. Fuentes. 

Because the rules of procedure of the 
House of Representatives prohibit any 
explanation or discussion during the call 
of the Private Calendar, I was unable to 
explain my reason for joining in the ob- 
jection which requires the bill to be re- 
manded to the Judiciary Committee. 

The bill was sponsored in the House 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Burton]. This particular bill engenders 
considerable sympathy for the circum- 
stances of Mr. and Mrs. Fuentes. How- 
ever, if passed, it would establish a prec- 
edent with which it would be impossible 
to cope. 

If we permit one person to escape the 
statute of limitations, which is other- 
wise reasonable and necessary, then 
everyone would quite justifiably feel that 
he was also entitled to a waiver of the 
statute of limitations. 

Our rules, regulations, and laws must 
be evenly applied. The chaos and unfair- 
ness of uneven application is not tol- 
erable. 

I commend Mr. Burton for his special 
interest and sincere concern for his con- 
stituents and for his usual diligence in 
the advocacy of this unusual bill before 
the subcommittee and the full Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I regret that the Congress cannot make 
a special exception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuentes and comply with the special re- 
quest of our able colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Burton]. 


Health Manpower Act 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the barriers to adequate health care for 
all Americans is the critical shortage of 
health manpower. Although recent legis- 
lation has helped to increase the number 
of people in the health occupations to 
about 3 million, it is estimated that by 
1975, another million will be needed. 

In his message on health in America on 
March 4, 1968, President Johnson ex- 
plained that despite our progress, we cur- 
rently lack the capacity to train the 
health workers we will need in the future. 
One of the major legislative proposals 
outlined in that message is the Health 
Manpower Act of 1968. The act would 
help solve the manpower shortage by ex- 
tending and strengthening the current 
programs for training health workers. 
The education of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and other health personnel would 
be facilitated through programs for the 
construction of educational facilities, 
programs of financial assistance to stu- 
dents, and programs to improve cur- 
riculums. 

Mr. Speaker, we must produce the 
health manpower necessary to provide 
adequate health care for all our citizens. 
As the President said in his message: 

Success in a laboratory, however brilliant, 
is not complete if the barriers of poverty, 
ignorance or prejudice block it from reach- 
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ing the man who needs it, or the child who 
wastes away without it. 


I sincerely request that speedy and 
favorable attention be given to this bill. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I bring to the 
attention of the House the text of a 
speech by a Formoso, Kans., high school 
student, Dale Henry Switzer, on Free- 
dom’s Challenge.” 

Dale is the Kansas finalist in the an- 
nual voice of democracy contest spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and its ladies’ auxiliary. 

This year more than 400,000 high 
school students across the Nation com- 
peted for the five scholarships which 
are top prizes. First prize is a $5,000 
scholarship; second, $3,500; third, $2,- 
500; fourth, $1,500; and fifth, $1,000. 

Next week, Dale and the other State 
winners will come to Washington for 
final judging, as guests of the VFW. 

Through this nationwide contest, the 
VFW is making a vital contribution to 
America’s youth and the cause of free- 
dom. In return, Dale Switzer has made 
a vital contribution in this mature ap- 
praisal of the responsibilities of freedom. 
His speech follows: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Dale Henry Switzer, Formoso, Kans.) 

Freedom is a most remarkable thing: Give 
a man too little and you'll destroy him; give 
him too much and he'll destroy himself; 
but give him just the right amount, and 
you have an earnestly productive individ- 
ual. Individual initiative and creativeness 
flourish in an environment of relative free- 
dom. 

This environment provides a number of 
challenges to the people who enjoy it. They 
are encouraged to better themselves and 
their physical surroundings, pitting all their 
resources against the problems at hand in 
individual competition. The great tech- 
nological advancement of our nation bears 
witness to the stimulating power of free- 
dom. 

But, today, as throughout two centuries 
of our nation’s history, freedom's greatest 
challenge remains—to keep it. 

Freedom is not one of the spoils of a war 
in the late eighteenth century; rather it is 
the product of a day-by-day struggle from 
that day to this. 

Today, we are in danger of losing our free- 
dom, perhaps more than ever before. Why? 
Are our leaders “letting us down”? Are we 
being unconsciously subverted by foreign 
powers? 

The answer is as old as time itself. The 
fifth century Romans knew; when a nation 
becomes so powerful, outside forces cannot 
destroy it; it rots from within. Leaders may 
be partly to blame, but in a democracy, they 
have only the powers given them by our- 
selves, the people. 

A nation begins to die when its people be- 
come apathetic or ignorant of government 
affairs. A free country depends upon an in- 
terested and informed populace to institute 
good leadership. When it is lacking, ineffi- 
ciency and corruption result. Invasion is 
merely the coup de grace to a nation too 
torn by civil strife to resist. 
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Rome provides us with a classic example 
of this situation. Perhaps, someday, in some 
other nation, someone may be able to use 
the United States of America as another 
such example. 

If it occurs, whom shall we charge? The 
Blame must ultimately be our own. 

What can we, as ordinary people do to 
prevent it? Think a minute. When was the 
last time you wrote your congressman, your 
governor, or your president? You say, “What 
can one letter do?” Perhaps little, but six 
letters can cause someone to think twice, 
and sixty letters can work wonders. 

How much do you know about Vietnam, a 
tiny area where over ten thousand Ameri- 
cans have died? Or Thailand, or Korea? Do 
you have any idea how a bill becomes law?’ 

We, who attack our flelds of occupation 
with such tremendous zeal, forget or ignore 
the fact that we are responsible for the way 
our government is run. 

The founding fathers didn't give us a gift. 
when they began the tradition of freedom. 
They kindled a warm fire in the hearth of a 
place called America. It was left up to suc- 
ceeding generations to keep it alive. But 
each individual citizen has the choice: to 
accept or reject the challenge to do so. 

It is not too late; we still have our free- 
doms and powers as citizens. But, if we are 
to act, we must act now. Because if you will 
take notice, I think you'll find that it's be- 
ginning to grow very cold. 


Combat Duty 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a concurrent resolution 
stating that in absence of a formal dec- 
laration of war by Congress, a member 
of the Armed Forces who has served in 
a combat zone for a year could not again 
be assigned to serve there for at least a 
year. 

Until not long ago, those serving in the 
Army could not be returned to Vietnam, 
after combat duty, until 25 months had 
passed. Those serving in the Marines 
could not be returned until 24 months 
had passed between combat duties. 

Recently, however, new policies, poli- 
cies which we cannot continue, have been 
established. In February when 10,500 
persons, requested by Westmoreland for 
Vietnam duty, were designated to combat 
areas, members of the Army 82d Air- 
borne Division and the 27th Marine 
Corps Regimental Landing Team were 
sent. Included in their number were, for 
the first time, a great many Vietnam vet- 
erans—an estimated 40 percent of both 
units involved. 

The new Army policy is that only 60 
days need fall between tours in Vietnam; 
and that only 60 days need remain in 
service commitment. These measures are 
purportedly “temporary.” Mr. Speaker, 
I wonder. 

In this war that is still undeclared, we 
are sending more and more men. 

Thousands of American families 
breathe a sigh of relief when their sons 
have served their year in Vietnam and 
have been returned to their country. 

I do not feel, with the manpower in 
this Nation, that these persons should 
need to return to the front. 
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The NCOA Merit Award 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the 1968 NCOA awards for meri- 
torious achievements were made to four 
extraordinary Americans and one ex- 
ceptional voluntary agency here in our 
Nation’s Capital. The recipients this 
year are Sheltering Arms, the volun- 
tary agency of Houston, Tex.; Joe Gaxi- 
ola, of Watsonville and Hollister, Calif.; 
Leo Laks, of Brooklyn, N.Y.,; Billy D. 
Carter, of Milan, Mo.; and Herman B. 
Brotman, of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Joe G. Gaxiola, a friend of mine, 
and a great American of Mexican de- 
scent, who has made many outstanding 
contributions to his community and our 
Nation, has brought great honor to him- 
self and our district by earning this 
special award. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the citation 
which accompanied the 1968 NCOA 
award at the conclusion of my remarks. 

His interest and concern for his fel- 
low citizens, regardless of race, nation- 
al origin, or social or economic status, is 
most exemplary, and many of us could 
emulate his concern and selfless con- 
tribution with great profit to one’s self 
and great benefit to his community. 

The citation follows: 


JOE GAXIOLA: WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 


Joe Gaxiola is a 74-year-old Aztec-Indian 
Mexican-American, who a year ago under- 
stood what was for him a completely new 
type of employment when he became head 
of the Watsonville section of NCOA’s Proj- 
ect FIND in Santa Cruz County—a position 
he had filled with distinction. 

For most of his life, Mr. Gaxiola has been 
a migrant worker in the fields of California, 
except for ten years when he worked in the 
canneries. Following his compulsory retire- 
ment from the canneries at 65, he went back 
to work in the fields until, at 73, he was 
hired by Project FIND as a community 
aide and put in charge of the Watsonville 
section. For the first time in his life, he 
found himself directing a staff of five and 
occasionally dictating letters to a secretary. 

Most of his time during the past year, how- 
ever, has been spent driving through the 
lanes and back roads in the vicinity of Wat- 
sonville seeking out needy elderly people, 
most of them migrant workers. To each of 
these he administers a FIND questionnaire— 
17 pages with 54 questions. In about a fourth 
of the 500 homes visited, he found elderly 
people needing some kind of help. Some- 
times the help could be given by the FIND 
program itself, but more often he had to 
explain the sources of help available and 
make a referral. 

With his energy and his ready sympathy, 
Mr, Gaxiola has been able to locate and to 
help many old people who the community 
did not know existed. For example: 

He found a couple, aged 74 and 73, Mexi- 
can-Americans, who were penniless. They 
had lived in California for a number of years 
and in Santa Cruz for two. Although they 
were eligible for social security, public wel- 
fare, and medicaid, they did not know it and 
had never received a cent. They had a medi- 
care card but didn’t know what it was for. 

He came upon a grandmother living in a 
hovel, caring for grandchildren, with no 
money. He discovered that she was eligible 
for social security, retroactive for nearly a 
year. 
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He has obtained proof of age for elderly 
persons born in Mexico who had no birth 
certificates. 

With characteristic persistence, he person- 
ally took a sick elderly man from another 
community to a hospital, where he was re- 
fused admission because he could not pay, 
then to a doctor, and finally to another doc- 
tor who gave him treatment. He then found 
him a place to spend the night, and the next 
day he helped him return to his home town. 

When the Community Action Program in 
the county was threatened, Mr. Gaxiola 
spearheaded the organization of one hun- 
dred elderly poor people who met with the 
County Board of Supervisors, explained the 
need, and helped save the program. 

The NCOA Merit Award is presented to 
Joe Gaxiola because he has proved that new 
careers can be successfully undertaken late 
in life in areas not related to former occu- 
pation, and that, in dealing with older 
people, energy and human sympathy are the 
most essential qualifications for achieving 
results. 


Final Control of Cancer Appears Possible 
in Next Decade—Part III 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the progress 
of cancer research is such that experts 
now are hopeful that a final cure for 
cancer may come during the next decade. 

Such a prospect involves many “‘if’s,” 
of course. Most important, perhaps, is 
the fact that cancer really is not a single 
disease. It is an entire pattern of diseases. 

Controls already have been found for 
many types of cancer—providing victims 
seek prompt medical attention. 

Cancer research at Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute in Buffalo, N.Y. is play- 
ing an important role in the huge effort 
to combat cancer. 

The Buffalo Courier-Express has made 
a significant contribution to information 
to the public on cancer through its nine- 
part series of articles written by Mrs. 
Susan Hedling. 

The first six articles were included with 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on pages 4764 and 5058. Following are 
the last three articles in the series: 
Cancer STUDY AIMS FOR TOTAL ConTRoL—VII 

(By Susan Hedling) 

The American Cancer Society has come 
a long way financially since its small be- 
ginnings in 1913 when only $10,000 was raised 
in donations. Last year, in Erie County 
alone, $291,019 came from businesses and 
homes. 

It has also come a long way socially, when 
cancer wasn’t discussed in public and doctors 
saw little promise and few fields for research 
in the disease. Today, dozens of educational 
films are distributed by the society, two 
milion men and women donate volunteer 
hours—and the field of cancer research is 
perhaps the biggest thing in medicine. 

The organization, formed originally by a 
group of laymen and doctors concerned 
about the lack of public information on 
cancer, was originally called the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. The first 
Official act of the group was to publish a 
pamphlet, “Facts About Cancer.” 

Throughout its history, disseminating in- 
formation has been a prime goal of the 
American Cancer Society. In 1937, through 
what was called the Women’s Field Army, 
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the first nationwide public education pro- 
gram was launched. 

During the 1930s, the society worked with 
five medical field representatives, medical 
societies and medical schools to improve the 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 

In 1945, the name was changed to the 
American Cancer Society, Inc. and national 
research programs were begun, Also that 
year, the first nationwide campaign for funds 
was held, raising $4 million. Since then, the 
organization has invested more than $180 
million in research. 

This expansion will probably continue 
until a cure for all cancers is found. Of that 
time, however, the Board of Directors has 
said that: “It’s (the society) single purpose 
is to control cancer and when the job is 
done, the Society will not undertake an 
attack on another health or welfare problem 
but will dissolve its corporate status and 
cease operations.” 

That job is far from done, and the many 
men and women involved in the society con- 
tinue to work toward better public under- 
standing of cancer and further research into 
the causes of cancers. 

To encourage people to detect cancer early 
so that it might be effectively treated, the 
society recommends certain measures: 

1. That all adults have an annual health 
examination. 

2. That adults include in their examina- 
tion a proctoscopic test for colon cancer. 

3. That all women have the painless, 
simple “Pap” test for uterine cancer. The 
test, developed by Dr. George N. Papani- 
colaou, reveals very early cancerous changes. 

4. That every adult woman learn to ex- 
amine her breasts monthly to detect a lump 
which might mean cancer. 

Another crusade of the American Cancer 
Society, the seven danger signals of cancer, 
has become a common message on radio and 
television. Posters and commercials are 
placed everywhere, and ads appear annually 
in magazines with a circulation of more than 
1½ billion. 

The advertisement illustrating a list of the 
seven signals covered by a hand, with the 
caption “Do you know the seven warning 
signals of cancer?” has caused some discom- 
fort to those who do not. 

Those signals are: 

1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 

3. Asore that does not heal. 

4. Change in bowel or bladder habits. 

5. Hoarseness or cough. 

6. Indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 

7. Change in a wart or mole, 

Although the symptoms do not necessarily 
mean cancer, if any one of them lasts longer 
than a week, it should be checked by a 
doctor immediately. 

In addition to educating people about can- 
cer, the society aids cancer patients and their 
families through services. Each local 
unit cares for cancer patients in the area. 
Service activities vary, depending on the 
individual needs in each case. 

In most communities, the American Can- 
cer Society provides a counseling service for 
the cancer victim and his family. This service 
provides information, assistance and guid- 
ance concerning local medical and social 
service resources. 

Loan closets offer sickroom necessities, in- 
cluding hospital beds, and surgical dressings 
prepared by volunteers are also available to 
the cancer patient through the society. 

In addition, patient transportation to 
physicians’ offices, hospitals or clinics for di- 
agnosis and treatment are provided. Some 
units also provide home care programs, which 
include bedside care through a visiting nurse 
agency. 

In Buffalo, the society supports a cancer 
detection clinic in Meyer Memorial Hospital, 
where about 1500 persons annually receive 
thorough cancer examinations. 
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The society is helping support more than 
1,000 cancer researchers in their work this 
year through direct research grants, institu- 
tional grants and six different types of per- 
sonnel grants. 

Statistical research conducted by the 
American Cancer Society’s volunteers has 
contributed significant information about 
the disease. In 1951, a statistical study was 
undertaken of the smoking habits of 187,000 
men in nine states conducted by 22,000 vol- 
unteers during a four-year period. 

If interviewers had been paid, the cost 
would have been several million dollars, It 
was this survey that revealed a relationship 
between smoking and lung cancer and heart 
disease. 

The society estimates that 32 million 
Americans will die from cancer unless new 
means of preventing and treating the disease 
are found. Through the society, this number 
could be decreased as the society functions 
as a movement behind research and a vehicle 
of hope for the cancer victim. 


COMPUTER HAS ROLE IN CANCER RESEARCH— 
VIII 


Research labs and clinics are only two 
battlegrounds in the war against cancer. 
Much of the fighting goes on in conventional 
looking business offices, and the weapon can 
be something as indirectly related as the 
computer. 

Indirect as it may seem, however, automa- 
tion through the computer has enabled re- 
searchers to arrive at conclusions in seconds 
that otherwise could take a man’s lifetime 
to unfold. The computer goes beyond man’s 
capabilities in storing information and pro- 
cessing very simple alternative decisions 
rapidly and repetitively. 

The full potential of the computer in the 
field of medicine and cancer research is as 
yet untapped, and the question of the place 
of the computer in the hospital of tomorrow 
has not been answered fully. 

Opponents of the computer say it will de- 
humanize medicine and researchers, while 
advocates claim it will give the physician 
more time for bedside conversation and re- 
search. A few foresee the computer as some 
day conducting an entire physical examina- 
tion. 

In the minds of many, the dream exists 
for a hospital of the future that uses com- 
puters as a central storage bank for records 
of every patient within its walls. Perhaps a 
national or worldwide bank will place the 
medical history of anyone ever treated by a 
physician at the tip of a knob or dial. 

In the field of cancer research, programers 
aim toward a computer used for the diag- 
nosis of cancer, and even one that eventually 
might supply the last piece in the cancer 
puzzle. 

Dr. Robert K. Ausman, director of Health 
Research, Inc. at Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute, has been a prime mover in computer 
work at the cancer research institute. 

In his work, computer operations have not 
always proven effective. As an example, Dr. 
Ausman cited a case where his department 
automated lab reports on blood samples. 

Doctors often had to wait until late after- 
noon for analyses of samples they had taken 
early in the morning, he said, and the com- 
puter stepped up the process so that 50 per 
cent of the blood reports were available by 
noon. 

“I don’t know of a single physician who 
benefited significantly because of this early 
reporting system,” he said. “It wasn’t that 
the operation wasn’t beneficial, but physi- 
cians haven't accommodated themselves to 
the computer. They may have to change their 
routines to really take advantage of the in- 
formation being made available to them.” 

“In the field of medicine, we have to 
change the totality and not just our meth- 
ods of doing things. We have to convince 
doctors that we know what we're doing with 
computers. We must help them to develop 
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trust in us and our work by proving ourselves 
at every opportunity. This is our responsi- 
bility.” 

Some simple successful computer ventures, 
however, have included tabulating the hos- 
pital census and programming medical rec- 
ords that follow a patient from his admission 
to his discharge from the hospital. 

Cancer researchers have used the computer 
to work out numerous chemical equations. 
Some research projects wouldn’t have been 
completed without the aid of the computer. 

In the work reported last year from the 
institute by Dr. David Harker and his col- 
leagues, there were so many computations 
that it would have taken more than a hun- 
dred people their lifetime to do the same 
calculations. At best this research result 
would have been delayed years without the 
computer. 

Information about certain drugs used 
against cancer has been collected and stored 
in the computer. Many groups are using it 
now to study the reaction to tumors to these 
drugs and to find better ways to treat pa- 
tients with them. These same effects could 
not be analyzed so completely without the 
computer. 

In Madison, Wis., Dr. Werner Slack of the 
University of Wisconsin, has come up with 
a computer which interviews a physician 
about his tests and observations on patients. 
The computer analyzes the information in 
minutes, compared with hours it would take 
the doctor. 

Before it can be shown definitely that auto- 
mation will greatly improve health and medi- 
cal care, however, the cost-effectiveness of 
computer operations must be studied. Dr. 
Ausman said the primary question should be 
whether or not the operations are worth 
their costs, judged in terms of their results. 

Another obstacle to rapid progress in auto- 
mation is the lack of confidence in computers 
felt by many physicians and researchers. As 
yet not many doctors have had a chance to 
take an introductory course in computer 
programming during their college years. 

Doctors also mistrust computers because 
of the many errors and false starts program- 
mers have made in the past. We've uninten- 
tionally disrupted this hospital more than 
once,” Dr. Ausman said. 

The new generation of physicians should 
help the situation because many of them 
have taken a basic course in computers dur- 
ing undergraduate school, he said. 

The computer staff at Rosewell Park is 
optimistic and thinks someday computers 
will greatly aid doctors. Everyone looks to a 
time when computers will help diagnose can- 
cers,” Dr. Ausman said. “Until now, though, 
it’s been mainly data collection rather than 
attempts at diagnosis.” 

Eventually the computer could function 
in two ways as a diagnostician. Once the 
doctor inputs his findings, the computer 
could send back a list of possible diagnoses. 
Or, the computer could send back one pri- 
mary diagnosis with several alternatives. 

Only time will tell about the role of the 
computer in the hospital of tomorrow, and 
for the cancer patient it will be a tool in 
the background, however effective. 

FINAL CURE or Cancer LIKELY WITHIN 
DrcapE—IX 


When the final cure for all cancers is 
found, it may not be the dramatic moment 
in history some people envision. The break- 
through won’t be one single revelation made 
by one doctor or researcher. 

Rather, the nature of final discovery will 
be the discovery of the last missing piece in 
the puzzle. Many doctors have already sup- 
plied certain pieces, and the last one will be 
the final link in a long chain of research. 

The reasons that cancer will not have one 
single answer is that cancer is not one single 
disease. It is a large group of about 100 dis- 
eases, all different, even though they are 
related. 
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For some cancers, a cure has already been 
found, For others, a cause is already known. 
But the cause and cure for all types of can- 
cer remains the goal of research. 

It is not necessary for the cause of a cer- 
tain type of cancer to be found before a cure 
is developed. It can be just the reverse, and 
effective methods of treatment could exist for 
years before the cause of the disease ia 
known. 

Cancer research, then, is a building-block 
process. The builders are constantly faced 
with a sense of urgency about their work, 
because regardless of the advances made with 
one type of cancer, other cancers remain 
deadly in almost every case. A 98 per cent 
cure rate with skin cancer is balanced by 
acute leukemias that cannot be cured eyen 
when detected quite early. 

This urgency is felt by anyone associated 
with cancer research. “I saw it yesterday in 
the eyes of a young couple who watched their 
two-year-old baby die of leukemia,” Dr. 
James Grace, director of Roswell Park Memo- 
rial Institute, said. 

“I saw it in the distraught face of a young 
husband who watched with horror and panic 
as his young wife, mother of two children, 
died of breast cancer.” 

These memories afford a motivation to the 
researcher, and the progress already made 
makes most authorities optimistic. In the 
last five years, especially the last two,” Dr. 
Grace said, “there has been a vast amount 
of new fundamental knowledge about basic 
biological processes.” 

“I think right now we're in the early begin- 
ning of a literal explosion of knowledge in 
the bio-medical sciences. I believe as this ex- 
plosion develops fully, the keys to the puzzle 
will become plainer. 

“I believe we will have substantial control 
over cancer within a decade,” Dr. Grace 
predicted. 

To reach that control, however, still more 
needs to be done. Some authorities criticize 
the field of research for too much concen- 
tration on cancer in animals. They urge that 
more human research and experimentation 
be done. 

The emphasis now is shifting away from 
the study of animals, and more is being done 
to learn about cancer in humans because 
often knowledge gained about animals has 
proven worthless when applied to humans. 

There are certain areas where more re- 
search needs to be done. According to the 
American Cancer Society, seven such areas 
should be the targets for research now being 
planned. 

First, the society lists causes of cancer as 
a large area for exploration. It has been es- 
tablished that a causal relationship exists 
between cancer and various forms of radia- 
tion, certain classes of chemicals and min- 
erals, and cigarette smoking. 

Other carcinogenic agents need to be 
known, however, as well as the mechanism 
which allows these agents to cause cancer 
in humans. 

Second is the area of pathogenesis. Too 
little is known about the course tumors fol- 
low after they have become malignant, and 
about the effect the tumor has on the other 
body systems, 

Third, more needs to be found out about 
the mechanisms through which cancers 
spread throughout the body. 

Fourth, the physiology of human cancer 
should be more fully explored. The common 
changes that occur in humans during the 
development of cancer are poorly understood. 
Anemia and increased susceptibility to in- 
fection, two common changes, can be at- 
tributed to the effect of cancer on bone mar- 
row functions, It is not known why and how 
these changes happen, however. 

Also, little is known as to why so many 
patients in the advance stages of cancer lose 
their appetites and therefore lose weight and 
experience extreme weakness. 

Fifth, spontaneous regression continues to 
puzzle researchers. It is not known why cer- 
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tain cancer patients “miraculously” lose 
their disease, at least temporarily. Regres- 
sion appears to be related to the body’s im- 
mune defense mechanisms. 

Sixth, methods of early detection and diag- 
nosis need to be improved. The physical and 
physiological changes which might indicate 
the eventual occurrence of cancer need to be 
defined. 

Finally, the relationship of the process of 
aging to cancer is unclear. Are certain phys- 
iological changes that accompany the process 
of aging cofactors with other causal agents 
of cancer? 

The nature of final discovery could be an 
immunizing agent that would protect the 
human body against viruses which cause 
cancer. The virus theory, however, still re- 
mains to be proven in humans, 

Where will the final puzzle piece be found? 
In any research center in the world. When 
will it be found? In a year, or two, or perhaps 
a decade, 


Vermont Winner, VFW Voice of 
Democracy Contest 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely pleased and proud to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
essay which was judged the winning 
speech from the State of Vermont in 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars annual 
voice of democracy contest. 

The winner in Vermont this year was 
Miss Bonnie Sue LaFontaine, who is a 
resident of Rutland, Vt. Since this is 
also my hometown, it is a double pleas- 
ure to bring Miss LaFontaine’s excellent 
essay to your attention. 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 


I was born free. 

Yet everyday, men are dying to defend 
this precious heritage. 

We tend to take freedom for granted, yet 
it is the very essence of our lives. Thru the 
years we have been called on to pay for our 
freedom, 

Our forefathers gave their lives, to pre- 
serve it. Now we must safeguard it zealously 
for future generations, 

Our soldiers are fighting; with all the pride 
and valor of our forefathers, to guarantee this 
freedom. Now it is my turn! 

I must be able to reason, and think for 
myself, for this is actually what freedom is. 

I must obtain all the facts, and weigh 
them, without malice, when called upon to 
make a decision. 

I must learn to accept others, without 
prejudice; for prejudice is a deadly enemy of 
freedom. 

I must learn to live and cooperate with 
others, as I am only one out of the millions, 
who inhabit my country. I must learn to ac- 
cept responsibility, for the freedom of my 
country will soon be entrusted, to me. 

I must stand firm in my beliefs, and be 
ready to defend my convictions. 

It is necessary that I express my philosophy 
accurately, as they may be used, to establish 
the beliefs of future generations. 

I must not overlook the importance of my 
own physical well being; for an active mind, 
requires a healthy body. I feel it is impossible, 
for any nation, to live in a state of isolation. 

Modern transportation has brought us 
closer and closer together geographically. 

We, as a nation, cannot ignore, the scien- 
tific program of other nations; for by their 
progress we could live in the fear of annihila- 
tion. 
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Therefore, our need for scientific education 
becomes vital for our very survival. We can- 
not close our eyes to any nations; poverty; 
suffering; or wars. 

For their troubles have a way of spreading; 
like a plague; and soon we find our freedom 
threatened. 

I feel an exchange of students with other 
countries; an ideal way to understand each 
others problems on a friendly basis. 

I feel that if the young people of the 
world understood each other and felt free 
to communicate; it would encourage; world 
peace. 


Just What the Doctor Ordered 
HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, anal- 
ogies between politics and medicine are 
often useful when describing problems, 
attitudes, and techniques within govern- 
ment. The Nation, it has been said, is the 
“body politic’ and its components have 
been variously described in medical 
terms. 

One of the country’s present dangers is 
uncoordinated spending—which some 
would say has reached acute proportions. 
One of the most constant advocates of 
fiscal economy is our colleague JOHN S. 
Monacan. His surgical approach to our 
budgetary problems was well described 
in two editorials in the Danbury, Conn. 
News Times on February 26 and 27, 1968: 


Rep. Monagan thinks the government can 
save money if it takes a closer look at the 
vast array of federal programs. He has pro- 
posed a bipartisan study of government 
spending and has introduced a bill to set up 
a 12-member commission to do just that... 

Rep. Monagan takes a medico-surgical ap- 
proach to the ills of government growth and 
rising expenditures. He would diagnose each 
situation, then prescribe treatment or remoy- 
al where indicated . The meat axe ap- 
proach, so widely advocated by congressmen 
who want practically all spending halted, ex- 
cept that in their own districts, just hasn't 
worked in the past and isn’t going to work 
in the future. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that Mr. Mona- 
GAN’s approach is just what the doctor 
ordered, and I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues these two editorials: 


[From the Danbury (Conn.) News Times, 
Feb. 26, 1968] 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR CONGRESS 


Congressman John S. Monagan, whose 
district stretches from Danbury and Ridge- 
field east to Meriden, has demonstrated dur- 
ing the 10 years he has served in Congress 
that he's in favor of spending federal money 
when it should be spent, but against spend- 
ing it when the need is not proved. 

For instance, he vigorously supports the 
flood control project on the Still River here 
from White to Triangle Sts., because he is 
convinced Danbury needs it, although 
earlier he opposed a public works program 
in another part of the Fifth District because 
he felt it wasn’t really needed. 

Rep. Monagan thinks the government can 
save money if it takes a closer look at the 
vast array of federal programs. He has pro- 
posed a bipartisan study of government 
spending and has introduced «. bill to set up 
a 12-member commission tc do that. 

The Monagan bill on a Government Pro- 
gram Evaluation Commission has been re- 
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ferred to the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. He is a member of this 
committee and chairman of its subcommit- 
tee on government operations. 

The commission would have a four-point 
task: 

1. Make a complete study and evaluation 
of existing federal programs; 

2. Do the same for projected programs; 

8. Determine the effectiveness of each and 
whether it should be continued; 

4. Assign a relative priority to each pro- 
gram or activity. 

Rep. Monagan takes a medico-surgical ap- 
proach to the ills of government growth 
and rising expenditures. He would diagnose 
each situation, then prescribe treatment or 
removal where indicated. 

In other words, he’s out to cure things. 

The meat axe approach, so widely ad- 
vocated by congressmen who want practical- 
ly all spending halted except that in their 
own districts, just hasn’t worked in the 
past and isn’t going to work in the future. 

In fact, it has caused more trouble than 
it has been worth and has often cost addi- 
tional money to repair the damage done. 

It’s time for Congress to pay close atten- 
tion to “Doctor” Monagan and the course 
he prescribes, 


[From the Danbury (Conn.) News Times, 
Feb. 27, 1968] 


QUESTIONS THAT NEED ANSWERS 


Congressman John Monagan’s proposal 
that a bipartisan 12-member commission be 
established to evaluate current and proposed 
federal spending programs will probably run 
into trouble from pressure groups and other 
beneficiaries of the status quo. 

It is usual to find groups and organiza- 
tions which denounce federal spending to 
help end poverty and to seek means of pro- 
viding education and skills to get families 
off welfare programs are just as vociferous in 
their defense of the allocation of federal 
funds to those who seem to be well off. 

In earlier days, various agriculture pro- 
grams, including subsidies, were needed to 
help farming families, not only to raise them 
above a subsistence level, but to reverse ero- 
sion of the soil and to stabilize prices at the 
farm as well as to consumers. 

The depression ended many years ago. The 
family farm has been disappearing from most 
areas, replaced to a considerable degree by 
the large farming corporations, 

But farm subsidy programs go on and on. 
They never seem to end. 

The better known organizations promoting 
agriculture interests complain about federal 
controls, but are silent about federal sub- 
sidies, which go increasingly to private cor- 
porations rather than to farm families. 

Are these subsidies really needed? Do they 
keep down the price of food to American 
consumers, or do they increase it? If we can- 
not afford to spend millions in urban areas 
whose problems cry out for solution, can we 
afford to continue spending millions in less 
populated rural areas? 

A commission such as Rep. Monagan has 
proposed could seek answers to these and 
many related questions. They not only need 
to be asked. They need to be answered. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 44th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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The Achievements of the Orange County 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Asso- 


ciation 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last month, 
National Beauty Salon Week was ob- 
served. During that time we gave recogni- 
tion to the singularly outstanding efforts 
in the public good made by beauty salon 
operators and employees. 

I am personally proud of the achieve- 
ments of the Orange County, Calif., hair- 
dressers and cosmetologists. Their good 
works speak for themselves. During 1967 
their services to the community were ex- 
tensive and impressive. During the year 
their 500 members volunteered over 16,- 
000 hours to the service to the public. 
Their specific projects included: 

Decorations sold for the United Cere- 
bral Palsy of Orange County, $137. 

Donated to the Christie Christiansen 
fund, $376.30. 

Approximate value of equipment and 
supplies in storage for the Florence Crit- 
tenden Beauty Salon when completed, 


3,000. 

7 Some 1,500 free beauty services to 
Orange County Medical Center, McMil- 
lan Home, the Villa, Juvenile Home, 
church and women’s clubs fashion shows, 
veterans’ hospital in Long Beach, the 
blind, South Coast Community Hospital 
Fashion Show, and to women at home or 
in hospitals who are not well enough to 
go to a beauty salon. 

Encourage voters and provided trans- 
portation to the polls. 

Ten boxes of clothing to the missions 
in Mexico. 

Twenty-five boxes of clothing to the 
needy in Orange County. 

Twenty-five boxes of clothing to the 
Navajo Indians. 

Twenty-five boxes of cookies, soap, toi- 
let articles, knitted socks, and magazines 
to servicemen in Vietnam. 

Two lectures and demonstrations on 
good grooming to 200 Orange Coast Col- 
lege dental assistant students. 

Three sessions to counsel 150 probable 
dropout girls at three high schools in the 
Newport-Costa Mesa area. 

Some 967 visits to the sick and driving 
or marketing for older people. 

Some 758 times care to the sick and 
the lonely—preparing food, baths, pep 


Four times judging beauty queen con- 
tests. 

Fifty service men and women enjoyed 
meals in members’ homes. 

Ten international students spent week- 
ends in members’ homes. 

Four installations of officers for civic 
and service clubs performed by members. 

Seven antique picture frames donated 
to Mrs. Pebbley to help in restoring 
Anaheim history in art. 

Much time has been devoted to lectures 
and demonstrations on good grooming to 
Girl Scouts, Blue Birds, church and 
women’s clubs. Some of the men mem- 
bers are leaders in Boy Scouts, Little 
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League, and plant and water trees in the 
burned areas of the Cleveland National 
Forest. 

Entered a float in the Santa Ana 
Christmas parade and distributed flyers 
to publicize a 24-hour hairathon to be 
held on February 17, 1968. 

Expect to raise $2,500 to buy equip- 
ment and supplies for the Orange County 
Kidney Foundation mobile unit. All of 
the beauty supplies for the hairathon 
have already been donated. The top hair 
stylists in our association have been as- 
signed the hours that they are to work 
and the Santa Ana Beauty School has 
donated the use of the school. Members 
are selling tickets. 

I think these aggressive contributions 
to many public endeavors well exem- 
plifies the potential of a small, well- 
motivated group of private citizens when 
they direct their efforts to the benefit of 
their less fortunate fellows. This type of 
activity is, indeed, laudatory. 


Job Corps 
HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the Job Corps has accomplished many 
important objectives for young men and 
women who are victims of poverty. Many 
of these young people, dropouts from 
school and society in general, have re- 
gained their own self-confidence and dig- 
nity because of the skills and opportuni- 
ties they have acquired during their en- 
rollment with the Job Corps. 

One of the great characteristics of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has been 
the humanitarian concern that is re- 
flected in all of its various programs like 
the Job Corps. The Pueblo, Colo., Chief- 
tain featured a story on January 22 about 
a young man, newly arrived from Mexico, 
who could not speak English but who 
desperately wanted to better himself as 
an American citizen in our society. The 
Job Corps gave this young man the op- 
portunities he needed to earn his way 
in America. I insert the entire story, 
written by Joe Marshall of the Pueblo 
Chieftain, included below for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

COULD BARELY SPEAK ENGLISH 2 Years Aco— 
WAR ON Poverty PROGRAMS GIVE BARLEY 
CONFIDENCE 

(By Joe Marshall) 

When James Barley Jr. of Durango, Mexico, 
arrived in Pueblo July 28, 1966, he was a 16- 
year-old American entering the United States 
for the first time. 

The boy was ambitious and bright but 
could speak only a small amount of English 
when he joined his parents, the James Bar- 
leys of 3300 W. 11th. The Barleys, the father, 
James, an American citizen, and the mother, 
Aurora, and their seven other children, had 
arrived in Pueblo a year earlier. 

James Jr. finished high school in Durango 
and then completed one year at the Universi- 
dad Juarez, also in Durango, before joining 
his family. 

Complications for James began when he 
sought a job in Pueblo. Because he could 
speak very little English, he was unsuccessful. 
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He applied for work at the Hyde Park Neigh- 
borhood Service Center, 2400 W. 11th, a com- 
ponent of Pueblo’s War on Poverty, Inc. 


JOB CORPS SUGGESTED 


At the Hyde Park Neighborhood Service 
Center young Barley talked to Larry Nagel- 
schneider, the employment counselor. Nagel- 
schneider then contacted Jack Quinn, Job 
Corps supervisor at the Colorado State Em- 
ployment Service, 227 W. Third. Quinn sug- 
gested the Job Corps might be the right pro- 
gram for Barley if he could enter one of the 
Spanish-speaking centers. 

Barley scored well on the nonverbal tests 
which showed he had a high intelligence 
quotient, and then Quinn contacted the Re- 
gional Job Corps office in Kansas City, Mo. 

A place for Barley was found at the Pine 
Ridge Job Corps Center in Chadron, Neb. In 
December 1966 he was on his way. 

At the center Barley studied English and 
mathematics and was enrolled in the hospital 
aide program. Barley gave corpsmen patients 
shots and pills under direction of the cen- 
ter’s medical doctor during his nine-month 
stay. 

Barley’s aptitude in his work and his studies 
qualified him for the Upward Bound Pro- 
gram at Chadron State Teachers College. 
The program was an eight-week summer 
session introduction to college. There he 
continued his study of English and math. 
He completed both the Job Corps and Up- 
ward Bound programs at the same time and 
then returned to Pueblo in August 1967. 

The following month Barley was enrolled 
at Chadron State as a full-time student. He 
has completed the first semester and Tues- 
day will begin his second semester. His 17- 
hour schedule will include five hours of 
Spanish, his major; three hours of humani- 
ties; one hour of physical education; three 
hours of biological science; three hours of 
health education, and the introduction to 
teaching, two hours. 

In addition to his classwork, Barley will 
continue to work 20 hours weekly in a 
restaurant. 

ANOTHER JOB 


During his first semester at Chadron Barley 
had an academic schedule of 13 hours, worked 
his 20 hours each week in a restaurant and 
then found another job for 15 hours each 
week. His education is being financed under 
the National Defense Student Loan Fund, 
Washington, D.C. 

In explaining the benefits of the Job Corps, 
Barley said, “it has helped me in my use of 
English and helped me to plan my life's 
vocation.” He plans to teach Spanish and 
geography following graduation. 

“The experience at the Pine Ridge Center 
has “given me the confidence to succeed in 
this country and I have learned to under- 
stand Americans and their customs better,” 
he said. 


Viet Sniper Kills Vernon J. Miller 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Vernon J. Miller, Jr., a young soldier 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the bravery 
of this fine young man and honor his 
memory by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD. 

Vier SNIPER KILLS VERNON J. MILLER—PRI- 
VATE, 22, WAS PLANNING ON AN ARMY CAREER 

A 22-year-old Baltimore soldier who was 

planning to make the Army his career was 
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killed in Vietnam last week, the Defense De- 
partment announced yesterday. 

Pfc. Vernon J. Miller, Jr., died February 29 
of wounds received from sniper bullets while 
he was on patrol in the Mekong Delta. 


WORKED AS MACHINIST 


Private Miller had been in Vietnam since 
late November, 1967. He had volunteered for 
assisgnment to Vietnam after reenlisting in 
the active Army November 19. 

Born in Baltimore, he attended Patterson 
High School before enlisting in the Army 
during his junior year. He served in the in- 
fantry in Germany from 1963 until 1966. 

After his discharge from the Army, he 
worked as a machinist for the Bethlehem 
Steel shipyard and as a salesman before de- 
ciding to reenlist last November. 

He served in the 47th Infantry of the 9th 
Division. Although he wrote that the weather 
in Vietnam was hot and wet, he never com- 
plained, his mother Mrs. Vernon J. Miller, 
Sr., said yesterday. “He knew why he was 
there, and that was enough,” she said. 

Private Miller, is also survived by his father 
and a brother, Ronnel J. Miller, of the 300 
block Horne! street, Baltimore. 


A VFW Contest Winner From Concord, 
Calif., Who Speaks on Freedom's 
Challenge” 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a voice of democracy contest. 
This year over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest competing for 
the five scholarships which are awarded 
as the top prizes. The contest theme was 
“Freedom's Challenge.” The winning 
contestant from each State is brought to 
Washington for the final judging. 

Iam informed that the winning speech 
from California was delivered by my con- 
stituent, Luciann Cuneo, 1350 Babel 
Lane, Concord, Calif., and I should like 
to insert in the Recorp her inspiring and 
patriotic speech. Miss Cuneo has brought 
great credit to her family and commu- 
nity by her wonderful performance in 
this excellent competition, and I am 
pleased to offer my congratulations to 
her and to the VFW for the role that 
worthy organization played in present- 
ing this opportunity to so many deserv- 
ing young people. 

Miss Cuneo’s speech follows: 

Vorce oF Democracy SPEECH BY LUCIANN 
CUNEO, NOVEMBER 18, 1967 

In speaking on the challenge of freedom, 
I could tell you about our heritage of liberty, 
I could speak on “what this nation ought to 
do,” or even get flowery over the famous 
deeds of heroic Americans. Does it mean any- 
thing if someone talks to you about tomor- 
row’s yesterday’s your or your neighbor’s ob- 
ligation to self-determination? If I cannot 
tell you what I do today—right now—to pro- 
tect my democracy then I am not worth 
listening to. Individual beliefs, aspirations, 
and talents will gauge the flow of freedom in 
the United States. In this country the man 
in she street is king by reason of his citizen- 
ship. 

The question remains: how do I prove my 
kingship? Do I write speeches like this one 
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or become a soap box orator? No. I reaffirm 
by belief in the scope of all men’s lives and 
then I act for was it not said that actions are 
the best interpreters of thought? 

First of all, by example, I fight prejudice, 
that self-inflicted bond of ignorance which 
is freedom’s greatest enemy. I seek to con- 
vince the poor man, the Negro, and the social 
misfit that I am his brother in a land where 
the individual carries great significance. All 
races, all creeds, all colors are welcomed into 
my society—their society. I laugh at no one’s 
customs or habits so that I may exercise my 
freedom by respecting theirs. 

Secondly, I became informed, in order to 
understand all that is mine to protect. Read- 
ing newspapers and books, attending civic 
meetings enables me to question, criticize, 
or praise a system of which I am a part. If 
there is corruption, laxity, too much red tape, 
and too many form letters, it is my fault. 
If pornography is too readily available and 
scandal suffocates national and international 
news on our front pages—that too is my 
fault. By allowing men, through abuse, to 
remove my freedom and their own I have 
brought on the deterioration of independ- 
ence. 

Thirdly, I must voice my opinion. If it is 
felt that the Poverty Program could be best 
administered on the state or county level, 
so as to convince the poor that their coun- 
try is interested not in a correctly filled out 
form but in them, shouldn’t it be said, If 
I think the draft system should be remodeled 
to two years in some branch of service— 
in the army, navy, Peace Corps, or Vista to 
name a few, shouldn’t you be told? Liberty 
must be “felt” so that it does not turn stale 
in the hands of tomorrow’s Americans. 

Collect together what I have said and you 
will see that it is necessary to act in order 
to give example, to listen in order to under- 
stand, and to talk in order to suggest, Per- 
haps that long ago statesman. Pericles, 
summed it up best when he said: “Remember 
that prosperity can be only for the free, and 
that freedom is the sure possession of those 
alone who have the courage to defend it.” 

This is the way I take up my freedom— 
my citizenship, in my country. 


Soviet Progress in Outer Space 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Soviet Union has made 
great progress in the uses of outer space. 
This article by Anatoli Blagonravov, 
chairman, Commission for Space Re- 
search and Uses, U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences presents a good summary of 
that progress: 

Ten YEARS OF COSMIC Era 
(By Academician Anatoli Blagonravov, 
chairman, Commission for Space Research 
and Uses, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences) 

Ten years ago, on October 4, 1957, the 
Soviet Union put the first man-made Earth 
satellite in orbit. For the first time in the 
history of human civilization an apparatus 
created by human hands developed a velocity 
of about 8 kilometres per second, sufficient to 
make it revolve about the Earth without fuel 
expenditure, along a cosmic orbit. 

This event, per se, was a remarkable land- 
mark in the history of the human race and 
a graphic expression of the high level of 
development attained by science and tech- 
nology. But the still more important thing 
was that the launching of the first man- 
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made Earth satellite initiated the planned 
and regular exploration of outer space. 

The cosmic era is a logical stage in the 
development of civilization. Its advent was 
prepared not only by numerous scientific and 
technological achievements underlying 
spacecraft and carrier-rockets, but also was 
due to the requirements of natural science 
today. 

The science and technology of our days are 
no longer satisfied with the information 
which may be obtained in terrestrial con- 
ditions. They require the continuous ex- 
pansion of the sphere from which such in- 
formation is obtained—in receiving an ever 
increasing amount of information from 
space. 

It has been calculated that in our time 
the scope of scientific information at man- 
kind’s disposal approximately doubles every 
ten years. And this is not just a statistical 
fact, but a law underlying the progressive 
development of the human race. In order to 
meet the growing requirements, science and 
technology must make headway at precisely 
this rate. 

So, no wonder that terrestrial boundaries 
are growing too narrow for natural science 
and that outer space is turning to an ever 
growing extent into an important laboratory 
of present-day science, 

In space we can observe phenomena and 
processes which we are still incapable of re- 
producing in earthly laboratories. The im- 
mense range of pressures, temperatures, fan- 
tastic densities and super-high energies—all 
these can be studied in the infinitely varie- 
gated “natural laboratory” of space, They 
must be studied not only for the sake of ex- 
tending and deepening our knowledge of the 
laws of nature, but also in order to apply 
these laws to the solution of practical prob- 
lems of terrestrial science and technology. 
The cosmic era is not just a chance develop- 
ment of natural science, but a logical and 
essential stage in the history of human 
society. 

It is noteworthy that three and a half 
years after the launching of an automatic 
spacecraft—the first Soviet man-made Earth 
satellite—it was man himself who went up 
into space. As everybody knows it happened 
on April 12, 1961, when the Soviet spacecraft 
Vostok piloted by cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
was orbited around the Earth and, having 
circled the planet, landed safely 108 minutes 
later in a fixed area. 

Man's direct participation in space travel 
is dictated, first and foremost, by the nature 
of the research problems connected with the 
exploration of space. 

No matter how great the possibilities of 
modern automatic and cybernetic devices, 
they are still very far from the variegated, 
primarily creative, possibilities of man. Even 
the cleverest“ automatic devices of our time 
can operate either in conformity with a fixed 
programme or, at best, perfect this pro- 
gramme during operation. But in plotting 

programmes for cybernetic machines, includ- 
ing self-teaching machines, it is essential to 
have certain initial information on the 
phenomenon to be studied. 

Meanwhile, as we penetrate further into 
space, we shall more and more often come up 
against phenomena which we have known 
nothing about before. More often than not, 
we shall come up against problems which 
could not be formulated beforehand, And it 
is this that is probably the most important 
factor in space research. The birth of funda- 
mentally new, non-postulated problems will, 
in the end, ensure the qualitative develop- 
ments which materially extend our knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature. 

But an automatic device cannot investi- 
gate things that are not known in principle. 
It is capable of investigating but the proc- 
esses and phenomena which are already 
known to man in the main. Man alone can 
efficiently study the unknown, make correct 
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decisions in unforeseen circumstances, and 
make full use of the opportunities opening 
for the investigation of the world surround- 
ing us. The research possibilities of space 
flight have become particularly broad due 
to the creation by Soviet scientists of the 
Voskhod multi-seater spacecraft. 

The possibility of accommodating a crew 
of several people on board a spacecraft is of 
extremely great importance. Realistic condi- 
tions for the flight of specialists and scien- 
tists—astronomers, physicists, biologists, doc- 
tors and engineers—and for performing con- 
tinuous versatile observations and research 
during space flight have been created. There 
is no doubt that in the comparatively near 
future we shall witness numerous scientific 
discoveries made in outer space. 

Flights of space expeditions are extremely 
important in another respect, too. The prob- 
lems to be solved by space explorers are 80 
complex that one man alone will hardly be 
able to cope with them. Only collective work 
and only coordinated and mutually supple- 
menting efforts of various specialists will lead 
to the wanted aim. Today manned space 
flights pursue mainly research and pioneer- 
ing aims: they are preparatory stages to more 
complex cosmic operations. But the time is 
not far off when man starts carrying out 
regular research in space. 

However, the direct participation of man 
in space flight is necessary not only in 
connection with tasks of a research nature. 
Manned space travel initiates a new cosmic 
stage in the existence of our Earth’s civiliza- 
tion, the beginning of man’s cosmic activity. 

We may already assume with good grounds 
that man’s cosmic activity will not be limited 
to research alone: Outer space may become 
an essential productive, raw-material and 
power basis of mankind. Many production 
proceses can be organized with high efficiency 
in the specific conditions of space and other 
heavenly bodies; these may become sources 
of valuable raw materials. We must not ex- 
clude the possibility of mankind having to 
transfer numerous power-generating plant 
into space, Otherwise the operation of these 
installations—connected with heat emis- 
sion into the environment—will ultimately 
lead to an unwarranted rise of temperature 
on Earth. Speaking of a still remoter future, 
we must not exclude the possibility of the 
direct use and population by humans of the 
neighbouring celestial bodies. 

This way, will, of course, involve consid- 
erable difficulties. The human organism has 
formed in terrestrial conditions. But one of 
the main distinguishing features of man—the 
intelligent being—is precisely in the fact that 
he is capable of transforming the environ- 
ment, so as to obtain the completest possible 
conformity between external conditions and 
his own structure. 

Of course, these accomplishments will be- 
come possible only with a corresponding level 
of space flight techniques. However, good pre- 
requisites for the further mastering of space 
have been created already. The flight of the 
Soviet Voskhod-2 spaceship marked an ex- 
tremely important stride in the development 
of space travel. During this flight, cosmonaut 
Alexei Leonoy was the first in human history 
to leave his cabin and to stay in outer space, 
protected by his space-suit only. The accom- 
plishment of the crew of the Voskhod-2 may 
be put on a par with the greatest successes 
of science and technology. In order to suc- 
cessfully carry Out the various operations in- 
volved in space exploration man must possess 
a certain freedom of movement. Meanwhile, 
the cabin of the spacecraft restricts his ac- 
tivity considerably. Pavel Belyayev and Alexei 
Leonov's flight proved for the first time that 
this obstacle could be eliminated. 

A cosmonaut, wearing a special air-proof 
space suit with an autonomous life support 
system can leave his craft, move freely in 
space, and also perform various jobs and 
other essential activity. 
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Man's exit into space facilitates and, con- 
sequently, brings considerably closer the 
performance of such important jobs as the 
assembly of research stations in orbit and 
landing expeditions on the surface of other 
celestial bodies. 

The flights of Soviet Moon probes are of 
no less importance for the further explora- 
tion of outer space. Our scientists succeeded 
in solving a problem of immense importance 
for future space research—that of the soft 
landing of spacecraft on the surface of an- 
other celestial body and creating the latter’s 
artificial satellites. In this case, of particu- 
larly great importance is the high reliability 
and stability of equipment performance. It 
is sufficient to recall that all five exploration 
flights of Soviet Moon probes, beginning 
from Luna-9, were a success: two of them— 
Luna-9 and Luna-13—made a soft landing 
on the Moon, while Luna-10, Luna-11 and 
Luna-12 became its artificial satellites. 

Mankind is entering the second decade of 
the cosmic era. And there is no doubt that 
in the very near future we shall witness new 
space achievements exerting an ever growing 
effect on human lives. 


A Thoughtful Election Proposal 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, with char- 
acteristic thoughtfulness, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] intro- 
duced legislation last month to simplify 
the Federal electoral process—and avert 
a possible calamity this year. 

Mr. BrycHam’s proposed constitutional 
amendment would provide for a runoff 
between the two major presidential can- 
didates in case no candidate received a 
majority of the electoral vote. There 
would be no unpledged electors. 

Moreover, Mr. BrncHam would change 
election day from November to October. 
As a result, campaigns would be short- 
ened and time would be left for runoffs. 

These suggestions were applauded in 
an editorial in the March 9 New Republic 
magazine, which follows: 

ANSWER. TO WALLACE 

The Bayh-Dirksen-American Bar Associa- 
tion proposal to abolish the Electoral Col- 
lege is supported—among other arguments 
by a parade of all sorts of horrible things 
than can supposedly happen under the pres- 
ent system, most of which are extremely un- 
likely to happen, and wouldn’t be all that 
horrible if they did. One nightmare, how- 
ever, might just possibly come true, and—as 
anyone attending to the performance of 
former Governor George C. Wallace of Ala- 
bama can plainly tell—it would be horrible, 
all right. As noted last week (“Wallace- 
Watching”) he could conceivably carry 
enough states to prevent either major party 
candidate from getting a majority of the 
electoral votes, and in that event the Con- 
stitution provides that the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall elect a President, each state, 
small or large, casting one equal vote. Wal- 
lace would then be in a very handsome 
power broker’s position, and votes represent- 
ing a good deal less than a majority or even 
a plurality of the American people could 


make a President. It is a prospect very much 
worth averting. 

A constitutional amendment proposed by 
Rep. Jonathan B, Bingham (D, N.Y.) will 
do the job nicely, without stirring the con- 
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troversy over the electoral college system as 
a whole. Mr. Bingham would keep the sys- 
tem, though he says he doesn’t really like it. 
He would merely provide that if no one gets 
a majority of the electoral vote, there shall be 
a run-off between the two major candidates, 
one of whom is then certain to attain the 
requisite majority, Mr. Bingham would also 
seize the occasion to ensure that there can be 
no unpledged electors; the winner in any 
state—by a majority or a plurality—simply 
gets that state’s electoral vote, whether in 
the regular election or in the run-off And 
Mr. Bingham would also, by separate legisla- 
tion, move the election date into October, 
mercifully shortening the campaign, and 
leaving time for a run-off. 

It is a wise, just about unanswerable pro- 
posal, which it is the duty of Congress to 
adopt, and of the states to ratify—promptly. 


Tennessee Walking Horses 
HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern by myself, the people 
of Georgia’s Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and others over a decision of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that the 
breeding, raising, and selling of Tennes- 
see Walking Horses is a “luxury enter- 
prise.” 

This growing industry is far from a 
“luxury” for many families in the South 
and Midwest and it is fast becoming the 
major livelihood for an increasing num- 
ber of farmers and breeders. 

A recent letter published in a Tennes- 
see Walking Horse industry magazine 
clearly voices the position of those vital- 
ly concerned over this matter: 


Dear Sm: I call your attention to a news 
bulletin appearing in the December issue of 
the Voice, stating that recently the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has officially ruled 
that the Tennessee Walking Horse industry 
is a “luxury enterprise” insofar as the fed- 
eral government is concerned. 

I am very much concerned with this mat- 
ter and literally shocked to learn that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton could be this confused, unjust, and mis- 
informed. How could it possibly be that the 
federal government considers the entire 
structure of breeding, raising and selling of 
Tennessee Walking Horses a “luxury enter- 
prise” when literally thousands of farmers 
and other individuals over the country do this 
for a livelihood and attempt no other form 
of employment. I wonder if the thousands 
of individuals that have intrusted their time 
and money in pastures, brood stock, and 
breeding facilities to maintain their income 
feel that it is merely a “luxury enterprise.” 

What about the scores of individuals over 
the nation that have given up cattle farm- 
ing, and other gainful occupations, to derive 
their income from raising, buying, and selling 
Tennessee Walking Horses? Would they con- 
sider this only a luxurious way of spending 
their time and sweat? 

To any thinking man, this official ruling 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture is ab- 
surd and an insult to the many individuals 
scattered over this country that derive an 
honest and hard way of life from the Walk- 
ing Horse industry. If this ruling is allowed 
to stand, then it will certainly be a serious 
and crippling blow to the Walking Horse 
breeder, trainer and show element. Every at- 
tempt should be made by every interested 
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individual to curtail this ridiculous ruling 
and set the thinking straight on this particu- 
lar matter once and for all. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, with pride 
I commend to the reading of my col- 
leagues the prize-winning essay from the 
State of New Hampshire in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars’ national voice of democ- 
racy contest. 

This year, the winner was Miss Kenna 
Irene Daly, 71 Leewood Street, Man- 
chester. Her topic, “Freedom’s Chal- 
lenge,” has never been more timely and 
her message is good reading for all 
Americans. 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 


The development of the United States, 
founded by a desperate people seeking free- 
dom in a new world, is an impressive story. 
From the days of Columbus’ discovery until 
the inauguration of Lyndon B, Johnson, his- 
tory unfolds an ever-changing society flung 
from one condition into another. It is not 
by accident, good fortune, or coincidence that 
this nation has successfully met each new 
challenge. It is individual effort supported by 
group cooperation which has led the United 
States to a foremost nation of uniformity 
and achievement, freedom and happiness. It 
is the flexible attitude of her people willing 
to admit imperfections and ready to accept 
change. It is government based on the con- 
cepts of natural rights, national conscious- 
ness, and the dignity of individuals in a free 
society. 

But the maintenance of this democracy is 
difficult for often events occur which upset 
the balance of power and justice. The gov- 
ernment must be the protector of individual 
rights and provide for its citizens as dem- 
onstrated in time of war when a draftee may 
be classified as a conscientious objector. It 
must establish the limits to which one may 
exercise freedom without infringing upon 
the rights of others. It must decide when 
dissent becomes treason. 

The equality of all citizens creates the 
same situation for the government as the 
rights of the individual. Racial strife, reli- 
gious discriminations, poverty and welfare 
cases, immorality, drug addictions, large cor- 
porations and trusts, the will of the minority 
against the rights of the majority—all pre- 
sent a challenge to freedom. All stand as 
tests of endurance for our freedom which 
has endured all internal strife in its history, 
Our freedom, too, has withstood external 
pressures but now, more than ever before, 
is it weighted so heavily—weighted by a 
hammer and sickle. 

Threats of Communism with misunder- 
standings by other nations of our role in 
promoting equality and justice for world 
peace lend its trials for the standards of 
democracy. None, though, have destroyed or 
severely crippled our society, nor none will, 
if the American people are taught to know 
and preserve their heritage. Education, then, 
is the greatest asset to provide a process of 
transition and understanding from the past 
to the future with the preservation of free- 
dom. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

“Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves, therefore, are its only 
safe depositories. And to render even them 
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safe, their minds must be improved to a cer- 
tain degree.” 

He advocated education as a means of 
qualifying citizens for self-government. He 
knew that freedom exists only in a democ- 
racy and the strength and scope of this free- 
dom rests in a well-informed people of a 
well-established democracy. Jefferson, fur- 
thermore, pointed out: 

“Well directed education improves the 
morals, enlarges the minds, enlightens the 
councils, instructs the industry, and ad- 
vances the power, the prosperity, and the 
happiness of the nation.” 

Freedom's challenge, then, can best be met 
by a nation whose citizens have the capa- 
bility to recognize the challenge and the 
knowledge to resolve it. 


L. B. J.’s Urban Program Gains Support 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s proposal to involve the private 
sector of our economy in an all-out effort 
to eliminate slums and substandard 
housing deserves the support of each of 


us. 

We simply cannot allow our cities to 
deteriorate further. Yet Government 
alone and public funds alone are not suf- 
ficient to do the job. It is necessary to 
engage private energies and private 
funds in this effort. Several proposals in 
the President’s new urban program offer 
incentives that should draw private 
groups into this area. 

I was pleased to note that the Balti- 
more News-American has joined in sup- 
port of the President’s program. The 
newspaper’s recent editorial, “New 
Towns, U.S.A.,” argues cogently for the 
involvement of private enterprise in the 
effort to save our cities. 

I would like to share this excellent edi- 
torial with my colleagues and insert it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

New Town, U.S.A. : 

President Johnson has developed an imagi- 
native, constructive program for the allevia- 
tion and eventual elimination of slum 
conditions in the nation’s major cities— 
conditions which often render life unbearable 
and desperation inevitable. 

The program, which will involve the ener- 
getic co-operation of private industry, is at 
least as urgently needed as any activity in 
which the federal government is involved. 

The plan would provide for the building of 
6,000,000 new housing units for low and 
middle-income tenants within 10 years. It 
would be fine if these could be built in one 
year, although this is manifestly impossible. 
Yet speed is an essential ingredient of such a 
plan if the nightmare of urban rioting and 
other violence is to pear. 

Much of the responsibiilty for success of 
the plan lies with private investors. In the 
past many of these have been reticent to sink 
capital into blighted and crime-infested 
areas, and have accordingly displayed a re- 
grettable lack of realization that such a move 
may be the only means of ridding these areas 
of such blight and crime. 

Under the President’s plan, however, the 
private sector would be aided through a 
variety of capital assistance and tax relief 
measures. 

Investors should take all opportunities pre- 
sented by the plan, for it is reasonable to 
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speculate that if the depressed areas of our 
cities are not re-built, then much property in 
other areas of the cities may become pretty 
depressed, too. 


Goodwill Industries: Not Charity, but a 
Chance 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a letter from a con- 
stituent of my congressional district con- 
cerning the critical situation of the 
Goodwill Industries in Florida. His prob- 
ing comments led me to deeper investiga- 
tion and I have found that Goodwill In- 
dustries throughout this country face the 
decision of closing its doors or drastically 
cutting their contributions to the physi- 
cally, emotionally, or socially handi- 
capped people they serve. 

Goodwill Industries are basically self- 
help, nonprofit, sheltered workshops 
which exist for and serve the disabled, 
compensating them in cash for their pro- 
ductive efforts. 

It is true that Goodwill Industries has 
suffered declining retail sales and lower 
salvage profits due to the competition 
from discount stores which offer inex- 
pensive new merchandise and from other 
secondhand stores. However, the culprit 
has been the rising cost of wages. 

Until recently, sheltered workshops 
have been allowed to pay workers accord- 
ing to their rate of productivity, but gen- 
erally cannot pay them less than 50 per- 
cent of the statutory minimum wage. Ef- 
fective February 1, the minimum wage 
was raised from $1.40 to $1.60 per hour, 
requiring a proportionate increase in the 
sheltered workshop wage scale. 

Since private industry has recognized 
the ability of the handicapped worker 
and the value of his skills, Goodwill for 
the past few years has been hiring the 
more severely handicapped—of those 
participating in the program, 50 percent 
have body or limb disabilities, 20 percent 
are mentally, emotionally, or socially 
handicapped, 15 percent are handicapped 
by age or infirmity, and 10 percent suffer 
from sight, speech, or hearing difficulties. 

The more ablebodied receive work ex- 
perience and jobs, depending on openings 
in private industry. Those who are less 
able to hold jobs in private industry 
come to Goodwill Industries for interim 
periods of employment. The more seri- 
ously handicapped, unable to compete in 
the labor force, are provided with steady 
employment in Goodwill’s sheltered 
workshops. Naturally, these persons are 
not only less productive, but their severe 
handicaps also increase the cost asso- 
ciated with their training. Goodwill In- 
dustries cannot apply employ the same 
labor-saving devices or other techniques 
geared to increased individual produc- 
tivity that private industry does to keep 
pace with the wage hikes. 

For 66 years, Goodwill Industries has 
served the physically handicapped and 
mentally disabled, providing them with 
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opportunities to develop their capabilities 
to the full extent of their personal and 
vocational potential. Goodwill Industries 
furnishes training and work experience 
in 30 different trades and skills, and of- 
fers to the disabled, personal evaluation, 
counseling, employment, and job place- 
ment. Representing the largest group of 
vocationally oriented workshops for the 
handicapped in the Nation, and support- 
ing 22 similar and a number of related 
programs throughout the world, Good- 
will Industries was founded in 1902 by 
Dr. Edgar J. Helms, pastor of the Morgan 
Memorial Chapel in Boston. 

Its dominant motivation at that time 
was need—economic, social, and spiritual. 
Public assistance legislation was not yet 
in existence and poverty was accepted as 
a condition of life for those with meager 
resources and physical impairment. The 
philosophy of creating opportunities for 
these people to help themselves was not 
understood at the turn of the century 
when their dependency was accepted as 
the norm. 

Dr. Helms conceived of the idea while 
distributing clothing and household 
items among the needy. Many of the 
goods were in need of repair and renova- 
tion. Instead of giving the materials 
away, the doctor reasoned: Why not 
have the poor repair them, the hours of 
labor expended becoming credit toward 
the purchase of desired clothing or 
household goods? He also discovered that 
the remaining small surplus of repaired 
material could be offered for sale at cash 
prices, and these dollars earned could be 
used to pay the wages of his workers at 
the going wage rate. Thus was born 
Goodwill’s fundamental policy of helping 
the poor to help themselves, “not charity 
but a chance.” 

In 1905, the enterprise was incorpo- 
rated as the Morgan Memorial Coopera- 
tive Industries and Stores. By 1910, the 
National Cooperative Industrial Relief 
Association had been organized to en- 
courage the establishment of similar 
projects in other cities. 

At first public support was lacking, but 
in 1915 a group of businessmen in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., decided to establish a program 
of self-help for the handicapped, and 
named their organization the Goodwill 
Industries. This name has since become 
uniform and universal. By the end of the 
thirties, the number of programs had 
grown to 64, reflecting the pressures of 
the depression on the establishment of 
projects of work and relief. 

The war years, however, compelled 
Goodwill to review its policies and basic 
objectives of providing relief with an 
emphasis on employment. The increase 
in industrial activity created jobs for all 
the able-bodied unemployed, leaving the 
disabled and handicapped without em- 
ployment. 

Moreover, growing public concern in- 
dicated that the community would be as- 
suming increasing responsibility for for- 
mer Goodwill services such as nursery 
care, transient care, and settlement aid. 
Finally, physical rehabilitation was mak- 
ing great strides restoring men disabled 
by military combat. Congress expanded 
the Federal-State program of vocational 
rehabilitation which provided the means 
of offering physical and vocational serv- 
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ices to the Nation’s handicapped, includ- 
ing the mentally ill and retarded. 

After examining these major factors, 
the organization decided that its services 
could best be utilized by offering the 
physically handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded vocationally oriented rehabilita- 
tion, which would encompass occupa- 
tional evaluation, industrial training, 
and transient or extended employment. 

In 1967, the total number of people 
aided by Goodwill Industries exceeded 
80,000, a 10-percent increase over 1966, 
and a 100-percent increase over 1961. 
About 50,000 received the traditional 
help of Goodwill work opportunities, in- 
cluding if necessary evaluation counsel- 
ing, psychological and medical care, and 
therapy. These handicapped workers who 
could not receive employment elsewhere 
earned a total of $37,000,000 in income 
payments for the work they performed, 
and in turn paid more than $3,500,000 in 
income and other taxes. The remaining 
30,000 individuals received Goodwill vo- 
cational rehabilitation services, although 
they did not engage in workshop roles. 

Whatever the direction of its efforts, as 
they alter with the changing conditions 
in American society, Goodwill Industries 
will remain in the forefront of leadership 
for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. 

To the handicapped, Goodwill Indus- 
tries is not a charity—it is a chance. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and its ladies auxiliary each year con- 
ducts a voice of democracy contest for 
students. 


The winning contestant from the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky is Miss Diane 
Calhoun, 6111 Scottwood, Pleasure Ridge 
Park, Ky., a resident of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, which I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting. 


I think Members and readers of the 
Record will be interested in Miss Cal- 
houn’s comments on “Freedom’s Chal- 
lenge,” as follows: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Diane Calhoun, Angela Merici High 
School, Louisville, Ky.) 

Freedom is a somewhat indefinite and 
often intangible quality. Since the beginning 
of time, many eloquent men and women have 
attempted to define it, but most agree that 
it must be felt to be realized—that we never 
really understand it until we experience 
it. Perhaps the best way I can define free- 
dom as I experience it is to describe those 
moments when I feel I can almost reach 
out and touch it. Sometimes I realize with 
almost incredible impact what it is to be 
free—when I drive my car, walk down a 
street, or stand on a windy hill. We Ameri- 
cans should be constantly and vitally aware 
of our freedom—for it is a motivating factor 
in our lives. Perhaps our most impressive 
freedoms are those outlined in the Consti- 
tution—press, speech, religion. But no less 
important are those small freedoms which 
are an integral part of our way of life. The 
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most important and most basic of all free- 
doms is perhaps the most taken for granted— 
the right to exist. Because of our own free- 
doms, we sometimes find it difficult to real- 
ize that there are people around the globe 
who are being denied this treasure which is 
so basic to life itself. What exactly is meant 
by the right to exist? Simply this—every 
person has a right, because he is a human 
being, to live and to breathe, to think and 
to seek truth. He has a free will and a right 
to follow his conscience, Although few of 
us would deny “any man” these rights, we 
often fail to practice them in our daily deal- 
ings with others. Everytime we show bias 
or criticize unjustly we are denying a human 
being one of his basic freedoms. And we 
should remember that as long as there is one 
person anywhere in the world who is not 
free, we are not completely free. 

The United States at its birth nearly two 
hundred years ago was a nation born of a 
people’s desire to be free. Its laws were estab- 
lished to provide the greatest possible free- 
dom under a just and democratic govern- 
ment. However it is not possible to provide 
complete freedom in society for history has 
proved that this leads to complete chaos. 
Winston Churchill once said, “Democracy 
is a very bad form of government but I ask 
you to remember that all the others are so 
much worse.” The United States has tried 
since its conception to be the best govern- 
ment and indeed it may be the closest man 
can ever come to his Utopia. 

The best reason I can offer for the success 
of the American nation is that the freedom 
it offers is based on truth. These two con- 
cepts—freedom and truth—are inseparable. 
Christ once said “The truth shall make you 
free.” I can see no greater example of this 
than our own United States. I realize she 
is not faultless but I still believe her to be 
the greatest country in the world, I say this 
not because I am chauvinistic but because I 
believe this government is founded on truth 
and consequently free, in a very real sense 
of the word. To be free, we must make laws 
based on truth and exercise honesty in every- 
thing we do. We must respect the freedom of 
others, or our own is in jeopardy. On local, 
state and federal levels our laws must be 
fair and unbiased, and enforced justly. In our 
dealings with our allies we must exercise 
caution lest we become dictatorial. Towards 
our adversaries we must practice magnanim- 
ity and negotiate patiently. This is the chal- 
lenge of freedom for our government—to be 
what the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence meant it to be—true to the 
concepts of justice and equality. 

But a government is made up of people and 
to its people falls the real challenge of 
freedom. That challenge is life itself—to live 
as free people in a spirit of truth and to let 
others do the same. This challenge faces 
everyone—whether he lives under a free pow- 
er or not, for no government can squelch 
truth. It is born in every man, and if he is 
faithful to it, he will be really free, no mat- 
ter who rules him. The challenge to live, 
really live, will face me every day of my life. 
It would be easier to slip into a mediocre 
existence than to live every moment fully. 
But I am going to try. I want to be worthy 
to call myself an American. 


Fourth Annual Government Affairs Con- 
ference of the Printing Industries 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fourth Annual Government Affairs Con- 
ference of the Printing Industries of 
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America is being held here in Washing- 
ton this week. These conferences are de- 
signed to better acquaint the members 
of the industry with the purposes and 
effects of Government programs and leg- 
islation in relation to their business, and 
to permit them the opportunity to voice 
their questions and opinions on Govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Shane MacCarthy, director of gov- 
ernment affairs for PIA, kindly invited 
me to speak at the conference banquet 
held last night at the Shoreham Hotel. 
In my speech, entitled “A Marketable 
Skill for Printers,” I attempted to out- 
line the manpower needs which the in- 
dustry will face in the coming years and 
to demonstrate the means and methods 
of training which must be employed to 
provide our youth with the marketable 
skills necessary to meet these demands. 

My speech follows: 

“A MARKETABLE SKILL FOR PRINTERS” 

“So basic is printing as an agency promot- 
ing civilization that one cannot conjecture 
what mankind’s lot would have been or 
would be without type and the printed page. 
From the 15th Century, or earlier, printing 
has pervaded every exercise of men's intellect, 
has recorded their history, their emotions, 
their triumphs, their disasters; has been the 
outstanding vehicle of their enlightenment, 
has told them of life and living; has ex- 
plained to them their surroundings; has 
brought them to their knees, pointing the 
way towards inspiration . . . Printing is 
one of man’s greatest weapons; for good or 
evil, for success or failure, for victory or de- 
feat the printed word shapes the 
world’s human destinies”. (Thomas Roy 
Jones, Printing in America and American 
Type Founders, 1948.) 

By putting printing in its proper perspec- 
tive, this quotation, which I am sure you 
are familiar with, demonstrates not only the 
historical importance of the printing indus- 
try, but also gives an indication of the im- 
mense growth and changes which it must 
undergo in order to retain its vital place in 
modern life. 

According to a recent Bureau of Census 
survey, printing and publishing and allied 
industries rank first in the number of estab- 
lishments, as well as fifth in average hourly 
earnings—at a rate high above the average 
for all manufacturing. 

Hardly any other industry has been af- 
fected by the technological revolution as 
strongly as has the printing industry. Not 
only have there been technological develop- 
ments which affect the industry directly, 
there have been equally innovative develop- 
ments in the fields of electronics and com- 
munications which affect it indirectly. This 
state of affairs has been referred to as a 
“multi-revolution”—new inventions, refined 
production techniques, and streamlined 
methods have been hitting the industry from 
all sides. 

In addition to this technological prolifera- 
tion, the proliferation of people and wealth 
must be taken into consideration. This tan- 
dem wealth and population explosion has 
placed insatiably increasing demands upon 
the Nation's total industrial output. The 
printing industry has not been excused. 

Fortunately, these very demands have been 
an incessant prod to the printing industry’s 
development of faster and better ways of 
doing things, mostly by the intelligent use 
of new techniques in a highly sophisticated 
industry. 

The industry has especial need for reli- 
ance on a program of continuing education. 
There was once a time when a craftsman 
learned his business “once and for all”. But 
no more. The printing craftsman, whatever 
his specialized trade, must study—not read 
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casually—but study regularly new products, 
new techniques and new materials. Major 
changes underway are widespread use of 
faster presses, offset lithographic printing, 
gravure printing, and photographic typeset- 
ting. Continuing refinements in automatic 
color separation will increase the trend 
toward more extensive use of color. Research 
and development expenditures are increas- 
ing, plant and equipment expenditures are 
rising steadily, and total employment in the 
entire printing industry will soon exceed 
the one-million mark. 

Job skills are changing. Old skills are being 
outmoded. New skills with higher premiums 
are growing in demand. 

We are faced today with an immensely 
vexing problem, unique to our age—that on 
the one hand, too many people are without 
jobs because they lack the education and 
skills with which to obtain employment, 
and on the other, industry and business are 
in desperate need of trained, skilled people 
to fill available jobs. 

The General Education Subcommittee, of 
which I am Chairman, is now holding exten- 
sive hearings on legislation to expand the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. This pro- 
posal, entitled “The Learning and 
Act of 1968” is vitally necessary to reduce the 
continuing seriously high level of youth un- 
employment by developing means for giving 
the same kind of attention as is now given 
to the college preparation needs of those 
young persons who go on to college to the job 
preparation needs of the two out of three 
young persons who end their education at or 
before completion of the secondary level. Too 
many of these youngsters face long and bitter 
months of job hunting or marginal work 
after leaving school. The purposes of the bill, 
therefore, are to stimulate, through Federal 
financial support, new ways to create a 
bridge between school and earning a living 
for young people who will not go on to col- 
lege, who are still in school, who have left 
school either by graduation or by dropping 
out, or who are in post-secondary programs 
of vocational preparation, and to promote co- 
operation between public education and man- 
power agencies. 

America is faced with the strange dilemma 
of enjoying its seventh year of continuous 
prosperity and, at the same time, registering 
an alarmingly high rate of unemployment 
among young people—unemployment not be- 
cause they are too lazy to work, but because 
they do not have the skills of modern 
technology. 

What are young people—and adults as 
well—to do if they are not prepared to earn? 
Find their subsistence through the ave- 
nues of public welfare? We need wage- 
earners, not tax-eaters. We need to prepare 
young people for the fulfillment of partici- 
pating in a meaningful way in the work of 
the world. 

In my judgment, vastly improving and ex- 
panding vocational education throughout 
America, so that every youngster will have a 
marketable skill, and so that industry will 
have the manpower resources it needs, is one 
of the most important tasks facing this Con- 


gress. 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation has completed and published the first 
national evaluation of vocational education 
to be made every five years under provisions 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. It 
has submitted its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare for transmittal to the President 
and Congress, 

Preparation for work through vocational 
education programs supported by Federal 
funds dramatically increased in fiscal years 
1965 and 1966, the first years of operation 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
Yet, despite higher enrollments, only a rela- 
tively small number of the Nation's work 
force acquire their skills through public vo- 
cational education. Only one in four high 
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school students are enrolled in vocational 
education, although five out of six never 
achieve a full college education. 

Although programs are being developed in 
occupations with critical manpower short- 
ages, growth has not been rapid. A high 
proportion of students are still being trained 
in agriculture and home economics, and only 
a relatively small percentage moving into 
fast-developing service and technical fields. 
The number enrolled in health and technical 
programs remains small in view of potential 
labor needs. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 re- 
oriented vocational education in the United 
States in many ways. Total funds available 
under all Federal vocational education laws 
have risen dramatically since the implemen- 
tation of the Act from $56,920,000 in FY 1964 
to $257,380,000 in 1967. From 1964 to 1966, 
Federal Grants to the States quadrupled, 
while State and local financing doubled, Al- 
though the full promise of the 1963 Act has 
not been realized in only the two full years 
of operation studied, many substantial 
achievements have been made. 

Even though the Federal Government can 
provide some stimulus, particularly by more 
effective leadership and emphasis on voca. 
tional education in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the over-all value and calibre of voca- 
tional education in any community is in 
direct proportion to the interest of the busi- 
ness community in the program. 

Both experience and research indicate that 
cooperative effort and continuous communi- 
cation between educators and the business 
community is essential if vocational educa- 
tion is to achieve its full potential. 

The printing industry offers a unique op- 
portunity to vocational educators. It is ex- 
posed so much—so often—to almost weekly 
revolutions in technology that the training 
of printing apprentices has gotten to be a 
constant preoccupation, if not an obsession. 

A printer can be a scholar, an artist, a 
businessman or a craftsman. The word 
“printer” has always been elastic and its 
meaning today stretches wide. When a man 
says he is a printer, he can be identifying 
himself with any one of the eight major 
fields in the printing industry and with any 
one of the more than 65 different kinds of 
employment in those fields. 

To ensure an abundant supply of well- 
trained journeymen, constant attention must 
be given to planning systematically refur- 
bishment of the ranks through sound ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

The printing industry is taking great pains 
to do just that. At the beginning of 1967, 
there were approximately 138,000 journeymen 
printers in the industry. At that same time 
there were approximately 12,350 registered 
apprentices—about 9.5 percent or nearly one 
apprentice to every 10 journeymen—an ex- 
cellent ratio. 

The industry cannot only boast a 10-year 
high in the number of new apprentice regis- 
tration; the 1,700 young men completing 
their apprenticeship last year made this the 
best completion rate since 1963. 

But consider the years ahead: At the 
moment we have about 138,000 craftsmen 
employed throughout the industry. Let us 
assume that the average working life of the 
craftsman is 35 years. If we consider the 
normal rate of retirement, adjusted by the 
anticipated growth rate of 40% for the pe- 
riod, the printing industry would require 
2,500 new craftsmen a year, just to main- 
tain a favorable balance. If the completion 
rate is an average of 57% of new registra- 
tions, then 4,400 new apprentice registra- 
tions will be needed each year to place 2,500 
finished craftsmen in the ranks each year. 

Although the avenues leading to crafts- 
manship are varied, the most effective is the 
apprenticeship route—the method of pro- 
viding young workers with thorough in- 
struction and experience, both on and off the 
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job, in all practical and theoretical aspects 
of the trade. 

A high school education is usually re- 
quired in order to enter an apprenticeship 
program, However, increased importance is 
placed on haying had specialized courses in 
high school, such as art, print shop, math 
or chemistry and physics. 

The Work-Study program, authorized by 
the 1963 Vocational Education Act, enables 
a student to continue his education while 
holding down a part-time job at the school 
or some public agency. Work-Study is a 
variation of the cooperative part-time train- 
ing concept under which many young peo- 
ple go to school one-half day and work the 
other half. It is particularly applicable to 
the printing industry, where the size, variety 
and cost of machinery and other equipment 
often make its purchase by individual 
schools impractical. 

Such pre-job training helps offset an em- 
ployer’s reluctance to hire apprentices be- 
cause of supervisory and training costs. 
The method also provides the apprentice 
candidate with some first-hand knowledge 
about the trade in which he is interested, 
which may curtail dropout. Likewise, it low- 
ers the total training cost borne by the em- 
ployer inasmuch as the enrollee, when he 
enters apprenticeship, is not completely un- 
acquainted with the trade. 

Today, individual employers and printing 
trade associations have begun to recognize 
the importance and the desirability of high- 
school and college-level training programs. 
The industry is now working hand-in-hand 
with the educational fleld in an attempt to 
help solve the problem of the severe short- 
age in the skilled help area. At this time, 
there are more than 3,000 schools at all 
educational levels—vocational, high schools 
and college, that offer one or more courses 
in some area of the graphic arts to interested 
students. 

Many of our junior and senior high schools 
include printing courses as an integral part 
of their well-organized industrial arts pro- 
gram. The large number of vocational high 
schools all over the country give their stu- 
dents a well-rounded, general educational 
background as well as training in the graph- 
ic arts. Many colleges offer the prospec- 
tive management candidate a chance to ob- 
tain the education and training that will 
help him step into the management ranks 
of the industry upon graduation. No one 
questions that a lot of growth is taking place 
in the graphic arts educational p 
nor is there any doubt that it is needed in 
increasing amounts. 

Solution to the problem of technological 
change in the printing industry has both 
a negative and a positive aspect. The nega- 
tive approach includes letting outmoded 
methods die quietly, while the positive 
adopts the new methods vigorously. 

Apprenticeship, skill training, skill up- 
grading, and retraining in new skills must 
become obsessions. 

Technological change in the printing in- 
dustry must be viewed as a permanent chal- 
lenge to be met with honesty, and overcome 
with education and a progressive program 
of continuous retraining. 


Rabbi Mark, Rabbi Perilman and Temple 
Emanu-El 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor to have in my district one 
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of the great religious institutions of the 
United States, Temple Emanu-El. 

The spiritual leader there since 1948, a 
man renowned in both religious and com- 
munity work, the Reverend Dr. Julius 
Mark has announced his retirement. It 
is a mark of inspiration to know that al- 
though he is in good spirits and excellent 
health, Dr. Mark who will this year reach 
70 years of age, has seen fit to turn over 
to the Reverend Dr. Nathan A. Perilman 
the succession as senior rabbi. 

Longtime associates in a service to now 
more than 3,200 families, it is fitting that 
the torch should pass in an orderly and 
intelligent way from Dr. Mark to Dr. 
Perilman so that the needs of the grow- 
ing congregation can continue to be met. 

I wish Dr. Mark well in his semiretire- 
ment and I look forward to continued 
growth and success for Temple Emanu- 
El under the leadership of Dr. Perilman. 

There follows the New York Times ar- 
ticle of Wednesday, March 5, which dis- 
cusses the temple and its leadership: 
RABBI Mark To RETRE ON SEPTEMBER 1— 

PERILMAN To SUCCEED Him as LEADER OF 

TEMPLE EMANU-EL 

(By Paul Hofmann) 

The Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, who has been 
senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El here since 
1948, announced yesterday that he planned 
to retire on Sept. 1. 

His successor as spiritual leader of the 
temple, the world’s largest Jewish congre- 
gation and the center of Reform Judaism 
here, will be the Rev. Dr. Nathan A. Perilman. 

Dr. Perilman, who is 62 years old, has been 
associated with Temple Emanu-El since his 
ordination in 1932 and has for nearly 20 
years been serving as rabbi of the congrega- 
tion. 

He said in an interview yesterday that he 
would “try to effect changes in the congrega- 
tion,” particularly in the area of youth work. 

Dr. Mark said in a separate interview 
he was “very pleased” that Dr. Perilman, 
“who has served the congregation so faith- 
fully for more than 35 years,” was to succeed 
him as senior rabbi. 

BECISION’S TIMING CITED 

Speaking in his book-lined eighth-floor 
study in the Community House, 1 East 65th 
Street, Dr. Mark said with a chuckle: 

“I go before somebody gives me a nudge.” 

He said he had chosen Sept. 1 as his re- 
tirement date because he would then be 
completing 20 years of service with the con- 
23 He will be 70 years old in Decem- 


— the outgoing spiritual leader of Con- 
gregation Emanu-El and his successor voiced 
hope that its recent rift with the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, the cen- 
tral organization representing Reform con- 
gregations in the Western Hemisphere, would 
soon be healed. 

Congregation Emanu-El withdrew from 
the union last spring in a dispute over cri- 
ticism of United States policies in Vietnam 
by the central body’s president, Rabbi 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, and internal union 
issues. 

Dr. Mark explained yesterday that mem- 
bers of his congregation “felt that it was 
wrong that Rabbi Eisendrath should speak 
for all Reform Jews,” on political matters. 
Dr. Mark said the controversy was “a fam- 
ily quarrel that I'm sure will be resolved 
very soon.“ 

Dr. Perilman added that he hoped the re- 
cent “difficulties” with the central organiza- 
tion could soon be settled and that “there 
can be understanding.” 

The outgoing senior rabbi, who looks 
younger than his age, recalled that he had 
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taken over Congregation Emanu-El in the 
same year as the State of Israel was founded. 
He has visited Israel four times. 

Congregation Emanu-El was founded in 
1845 and consolidated with Temple Beth-El 
in 1927. Its membership rolls include many 
prominent New York families, and its basili- 
ca-style limestone temple on Fifth Avenue 
between East 65th and 66th Streets, the 
world’s largest Jewish house of worship, is a 
city landmark. The synagogue, built in 1929, 
adjoins the Community House. 


DR. MARK IS HAILED 


Under Dr. Mark, the congregation has 
grown from 1,300 families in 1948 to more 
than 3,200 families at present. “It’s a much 
livelier congregation now,” Dr. Mark said. 

The congregation’s president, Alvin E. Cole- 
man, wrote to Dr. Marks that his years with 
the congregation “have been brilliantly out- 
standing.” Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, who 
was president of the congregation when Dr. 
Mark was elected senior rabbi, wrote that 
“yours has been a truly great ministry”. 

In a statement yesterday, Mr. Coleman 
stressed that the congregation’s new spiritual 
leader “has touched the lives of most of the 
families” who belong to it during his many 
years in its service. The announcement also 
cited Dr. Perilman’s activities in many com- 
munal and national agencies, in philanthro- 
pies and in the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

“I don’t expect to come in as a new broom,” 
Dr. Perilman said yesterday. He added that 
he had expounded his program privately to 
some of the 21 members of the congregation’s 
board of trustees and had found “interest” 
in the changes he was proposing. 

Dr. Perilman said that he thought mem- 
bers of the congregation needed “an awful 
lot of help” in problems involving the educa- 
tion of their children, and that he intended 
to step up the congregation's counselling 
services. He expressed the hope that the con- 
gregation’s staff of three rabbis could be 
broadened. He said he was looking above all 
for an education specialist. 

Born in Marietta, Ohio, the new senior 
rabbi was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1926. He is married to the for- 
mer Elizabeth Namm Baum of New York. 
Their children are Mrs. Edward Meadow of 
Scarsdale and James E. Perilman of San 
Francisco. 

Dr. Mark was educated in Cincinnati and 
served as rabbi in South Bend, Ind., from 
1922 to 1926, and in Nashville, Tenn., from 
1926 to 1948. He is a former president of the 
Synagogue Council of America, the coordi- 
nating body of the major rabbinical and lay 
organizations of the three branches of Amer- 
ican Judaism—Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform. 

He is married to the former Margaret Baer. 
Their children are Dr. James B. D. Mark, as- 
sociate professor of surgery in the medical 
school of Stanford University, and Mrs. Mar- 
tin F. Heller of Verona, N.J. 

In retirement, Dr. Marks said yesterday, he 
hopes to write “a couple of books more,” 
catch up on reading, devote more time to his 
family, and indulge in a “secret hobby“ 
fishing. 


Watershed Funding 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
the controversy between the executive 
and legislative branches over the proper 
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handling of watershed development is 
hurting the country. An excellent analy- 
sis of this situation appeared in the 
4 7 80 3 edition of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 

Knowing of my colleagues’ interest, I 
bring this article by Mr. Ed Johnson to 
their attention, as follows: 

A Test or Two BRANCHES ON THE WATERSHED 
ISSUE 


(By Ed Johnson) 

Since the birth of the nation, it has not 
been uncommon for the separate and equal 
branches of the federal government to fight 
themselves to a standstill on matters of 
power and politics. 

One of those scraps, a rather quiet one, 
has been enjoined for sometime. Involved is a 
test between the executive and legislative 
branches, and the unlikely prize is the small 
watershed program. The dispute has brought 
— program to a halt. Such a result 18 

because both the present White 
House and Capitol Hill, or at least that part 
of it dominated by rural legislators, rank 
small watersheds just behind Deity, Flag and 
Motherhood. That is not meant as a sarcastic 
remark, It’s just that small watersheds does 
have the aura of untouchable about it, ex- 
cept perhaps for a congressman from Brook- 
lyn. 

Perhaps, too, that is a root of the quarrel. 
The program might be considered so true 
and worthy that a battle over the final say-so 
on small watersheds would materialize faster 
than a quick spring thaw. And an issue with 
political wallop can only feed a controversy 
over constitutional jurisdiction. In these 
jealously-protected areas, President and Con- 
gress give little. 

The dispute has engendered an impasse. 
Inflammatory statements are not being 
hurled, for President Johnson's insistence on 
overhauling the law draws low-keyed opposi- 
tion from Representative W. R. Poage (Dem., 
Tex.), chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, and his ranking Democrat, Rep- 
resentative E. C. Gathings of West Memphis. 
Another Arkansan, Representative John Paul 
Hammerschmidt of Harrison, a member of 
the Public Works Committee, also is opposed. 
The three are mentioned because they sit 
on committees directly involved in the feud. 

In fact, all 535 members of Congress might 
be opposed to a change, judging by one yard- 
stick. Not one member has introduced a bill 
setting forth the Johnson modification. So at 
this point, there is little likelihood that 
Johnson will have his way in Congress. 
Poage, Gathings, Hammerschmidt, et al, can 
afford to be low-keyed. And such tactics may 
be the wisest in the effort to get the Presi- 
dent to reverse his thinking. 

In the meantime, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee has made a study of the issue. That 
summation, among other things, duly notes 
that the President helped create the small 
watershed development program in 1954 
when he was Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
from Texas. He now opposes it on the ground 
that it encroaches upon the constitutional 
powers of the executive branch. 

Under the 1954 law, the Agriculture De- 
partment studies proposed watershed plans 
and recommends approval by congressional 
committee, either Agriculture or Public 
Works, depending upon the dollar-size of 
the project. Once approval is given, the de- 
partment proceeds to build the project. Proj- 
ects are handled in groups, not individually. 
There is no separate appropriation for each 
one. Each year, Congress allocates about $100 
million in a lump sum for watershed proj- 
ects. As the department brings up each plan, 
the relevant committee approves or denies 
it until the yearly expenditure is used up, 

Johnson wants the law changed so that 
committee approval is eliminated. Congress 
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feels that the procedure is “a rule of Con- 
gress,” and none of the President’s business. 

The deadlock has stalled work on 39 such 
projects already approved. That is the find- 
ing of the House Agriculture Committee. It 
lays the reason to the impasse and not to 
any of the current freezes caused by budget- 
ary deficits and a drain on national re- 
sources. The halt is caused by the Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to carry out a project after 
approval, 

One of the 39 is in Gathings’ District—the 
Big Running Water Ditch in Lawrence and 
Randolph Counties. It would provide flood 
control for farmers in the area at a project- 
cost of $2.2 million, of which the federal 
government would provide $1.2 million. 

In a recent newsletter, Chairman Poage, a 
sometimes volatile man, followed the low- 
keyed vein in commenting on the impasse. 
He said that the Bureau of the Budget takes 
the position that congressional committee 
review somehow affects executive power. 
Poage did not mention that the Budget 
Bureau is merely an arm of the President 
when he added, “I hope that the Bureau will 
soon change its mind as I feel that these 
are among the finest projects offered to our 
people.” 

In commenting on the halt, Gathings said, 
“I hope that these projects will be sent over 
from the executive to the congressional com- 
mittees for approval and that they can be 
moved forward.” 

Hammerschmidt agreed that it was im- 
portant that the dispute be resolved, though 
he too thinks it is a prerogative of Congress 
to put the final stamp of approval on them. 
He contends that delay on five or six of them 
each year for Arkansas will slow down the 
state’s economic growth. 

But the impasse is there and nobody is 
predicting its break-up anytime soon. 


Opportunity for America’s Builders 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1968, Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser, 
chairman of the board of Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp., was named Construc- 
tion’s Man of the Year by Engineering 
News-Record at a dinner hosted by the 
magazine in New York City. He was 
cited “for service in the war on slums as 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Urban Housing.” 

Mr. Speaker, Edgar Kaiser’s leader- 
ship in the search for solutions to our 
critical housing problems is far from his 
first commitment to national service. He 
served on the committee that helped 
shape the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development before it was 
formally established. He served on the 
board of incorporators for Comsat, on 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, on the Pres- 
ident’s Missile Sites Labor Commission, 
and on the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. A Re- 
publican who voted for President Ken- 
nedy in 1960 and supported President 
Johnson in 1964, Edgar Kaiser has rec- 
ognized that the way of finding solu- 
tions to social problems lies in business 
and government working together—each 
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assuming the responsibility for the roles 
it is best equipped to perform. 

Coupled with his deep sense of re- 
sponsibility is Edgar Kaiser’s pointed be- 
lief that business has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to the community and that 
“the problem can be solved.” To keep 
open all routes to a solution, he warns 
against eliminating any possibilities 
that seem impractical. 

He says: 

Always be a country boy; don’t start out 
on a problem knowing the reasons it can’t 
be solved. 


Mr. Speaker, Edgar Kaiser is as 
human a man as ever headed a $2.5 bil- 
lion business empire. He is the man 
whose corporation not only builds hos- 
pitals but runs a medical care program 
now in many respects emulated by the 
State of California. His firm not only 
hires Negroes, it wins citations for its 
employment practices. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the increasing 
realization that a critical urban crisis 
confronts our Nation, most recently 
dramatized by the Kerner Commission 
report iast week, Mr. Kaiser’s address 
has a special relevance to Members of 
Congress and, indeed, to the entire Na- 
tion. 

The address follows: 

OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICA’s BUILDERS 


Last fall, when Art Fox invited me to 
address this Award Dinner—as he has just 
said—I had no knowledge that there was 
even a possibility I would have a dual role on 
tonight's program. In spite of Art's very 
generous introduction, it would not be either 
appropriate—or fitting—if I did not repeat 
what Tom Watson, Jr. said—namely—I, too, 
had a friend at headquarters when I started 
out. 

When Art talked to me about the reasons 
he was asking me to be your speaker this 
evening, he made it clear that while Kaiser 
is in both the engineering and construction 
business, he was inviting me because I am 
chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Urban Housing. 

I received the message; and I know what 
he wanted to hear. “What is the Committee 
doing?” The Committee has not made its 
final report. So, I apologize, Art. My com- 
ments cannot include the specifics, 

I am doubly honored tonight in the fact 
that so many of my good friends and as- 
sociates have come to break bread with us 
this evening. 

In my housing assignment I have been 
truly fortunate, The President last spring 
appointed 17 very responsible and able 
leaders from business, labor, and national 
affairs to serye on this Committee, There- 
fore, this evening, since I was asked to talk 
about housing—and the Committee’s work, 
I share this evening’s honor with each of 
them. 

Some of my Committee associates are here, 
and I would like to take this opportunity 
of introducing them and asking them to 
stand: 

Mr. Charles Keller, President of Keller 
Construction Company, of New Orleans, and 
chairman of the subcommittee on labor. 

Mr. Peter Kiewit, President of Peter Kiewit 
Sons, Inc. of Omaha, Nebraska. Well known 
to the entire engineering and construction 
industry—a great builder—-and co-chairman 
of the subcommittee on existing programs. 

Mr. Leon Weiner, from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware—last year’s President of the National 
Association of Home Builders. He knows the 
housing business backwards and forwards 
and has been of invaluable assistance in the 
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Committee’s work, including his assignment 
as co-chairman of the existing programs 
subcommittee. 

There is another special guest here, whom 
I also am very proud to introduce. Certainly 
the entire Committee would concur that 
there isn’t a more dedicated, more able or 
harder working young man now grappling 
with the myriad of problems in urban hous- 
ing. In fact, his integrity, perseverance, his 
sense of responsibility, and his capacity for 
work are such that he has merited both the 
confidence and the respect of the entire 
Committee. The Committee’s executive direc- 
tor—Howard Moskof. 

Chuck—Pete—Leon—and Howard—thank 
you for holding my hand this evening. 

Several days ago I received a letter from 
Mr. Allen, which enclosed a special report 
entitled “Business and the Urban Crisis”, 
prepared by the editors of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications. This month—for the second time 
in the history of McGraw-Hill Publications— 
33 of their domestic magazines will carry this 
report. This article speaks to a business com- 
munity that faces at this moment a task of 
not only producing jobs but becoming in- 
volved in the many areas of related urban 
problems—housing, education, the hard-core 
unemployed, civil rights—all of which were 
formerly the province of welfare organiza- 
tions. It is an excellent article, and I con- 
gratulate the entire McGraw-Hill organiza- 
tion for this article because it helps create 
a national sense of urgency, which up to 
only a short time ago has been so lacking. 

In spite of Art's request to address myself 
to the housing problems (since this is Engi- 
neering News-Record’s dinner, and since En- 
gineering News-Record is the “bible” of the 
construction industry, and since my early 
childhood memories are rooted deep in road- 
building construction camps) I must con- 
fess that when he first asked me to be your 
principal speaker I felt like the old firehorse 
charging out at the sound of the bell. 
Throughout my life I have been proudest to 
be counted among the construction frater- 
nity. The men and women of the construc- 
tion industry are unlike any others. I include 
the women because the wife of any construc- 
tion man leads a difficult life. The crises in 
our business are frequent and unpredictable, 
resulting in a homelife in which our wives 
never can plan on anything for certain and 
the troubles just can’t be left at the office. 
We all bring them home. 

Construction men are the advance men of 
civilization, the earth-movers and horizon- 
shapers, who create the structures necessary 
for betterment of the human condition, At- 
tending a gathering like this, sharing your 
companionship, provides one with a certain, 
special stimulation. 

By now, I think you know I love the busi- 
ness. 

The construction business has led our own 
organization into many industrial enter- 
prises. If you look at our corporate history, 
you will find that most of our management 
came from construction industry, and frank- 
ly, I attribute what success we have had 
to the experiences and training that these 
men received in this industry. There is a new 
crisis every day; and you not only have to 
work at it, but you have to be an innovator 
in the truest sense of the word. 

Therefore, I welcome this opportunity— 
and it is an opportunity—because you are 
the building strength of America. The crisis 
that faces the nation today, demanding the 
rebuilding of our cities, is an opportunity to 
prove to the world that our way of life re- 
mains equal to the test of any form of dan- 
ger—from either within or without. 

From the very outset the United States has 
been a building nation, not a rebuilding one. 
Since the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
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outh Rock and the surge westward, we have 
been adding to our country, not taking the 
time and thought to stop and redo what we 
have already put together. For Americans 
it has always been more natural and more 
exciting to move out, to explore new lands, 
and build new cities. We have built subur- 
ban complexes of housing and industry, of 
recreation and education, and shopping 
centers which are the envy of the entire 
world. This continuing thrust of expansion 
and addition has strengthened our economy 
and added to the American way of life—for 
the great majority of Americans—who have 
the highest living standard in the world. 

As Americans and as builders we are proud 
of these very real achievements; and, indeed, 
we should be. However, as Americans and as 
builders we must not be afraid to face the 
uncomfortable fact that a minority of Ameri- 
can citizens (not incidentally, this minority 
is over 30,000,000 who have incomes less 
than $3100, the minority who are poor) are 
drifting in the backwash of this whirlwind 
of progress. More than half of the Negro poor 
are concentrated in our central cities, two- 
thirds of them crowded together in rotting 
ghetto centers of our greatest cities from 
New York's Harlem to Watts, in Los Angeles, 
from Detroit’s 12th Street to Oakland’s West 
Side. 

If we can believe some of the most thought- 
ful and responsible leaders of the American 
poor (and I, for one, think they should be 
listened to earnestly) our nation faces many 
potential “hot summers” in the future. 

In the course of the Committee’s visits to 
some of the ghetto areas one young man told 
me he could accomplish more urban renewal 
in one minute—with a match—than Con- 
gress could in six months, and at less cost to 
the taxpayer. Another one said that a cow 
and a lantern made Chicago a great city. 

We must realize that two great American 
crises, the crisis of our cities and the crisis 
of the explosively rising expectations of our 
minority citizens, have become one—at the 
same time—and in the same place: our 
crowded urban centers. 

This dual crisis, even more of a challenge 
because it comes to a head at the same time 
our international commitments are equally 
explosive and costly, is the greatest American 
crisis since the Civil War. 

Last summer we experienced a shocking 
series of “instant urban renewals”, as some 
of our Negro friends bitterly call the rioting 
in the streets. Scattered attempts of planned 
urban renewal haven't started to touch the 
problem. Too often urban renewal has been 
called “Negro removal” by the people af- 
fected, and the description has been ac- 
curate. 

Obviously, the central core cities of the 
United States must be massively rebuilt. 
We, particularly, in the private sector must 
learn how to go back and start all over 
again. And we must accept the fact that we 
are in the middle of an internation national 
emergency—and call forth the energy and 
imagination and money with which we al- 
ways have faced and overcome any national 
emergency. 

The preliminary findings of the Commit- 
tee show that if we as a nation and a peo- 
ple committed ourselves to meeting the shel- 
ter requirements for all our citizens over 
the next ten years we would need to build 
or rehabilitate a total of 26 million housing 
units. This would mean achieving and main- 
taining an average annual production rate 
of 2,600,000 units, exactly double our per- 
formance last year. 

I mention these figures not to be critical 
of past and current efforts but only to give 
some dimension to the massiveness of the 
problem and the challenges it hurls in our 
pathway to continuing prosperity. 
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More importantly, of these 26 million units 
7 to 9 million would require some form of 
subsidy to adequately shelter our urban 
poor. Production of subsidized housing 
would have to average 7 to 9 hundred thou- 
sand units a year. During the entire 34-year 
history of federal housing program—only 
about 800,000 subsidized units have been 
built to date. And in recent years annual 
production has averaged only about 50,000 
units. 


There are those who question the necessity 
for federally subsidized housing, or look to 
the ingenuity of private enterprise to pro- 
duce the new products and new technology 
for dramatic breakthroughs in the low-cost 
housing that would eliminate the need for 
subsidies. 

Rather than quoting the statistics to 
illustrate the point, I will read a letter I 
received just a few days ago. Certainly most 
of us often receive letters of this kind. But 
this is one that particularly bears repeating. 

“Dear Mr, Kaiser, 

“I am writing this letter to you because I 
need your help. And I need help badly. So 
I wonder maybe you could help us. I have 
9 children and that is a big family. We've 
been living three years in a project house. 

“My husband works as a janitor at Kaiser 
Building and later found another job as a 
mechanic. My son also works with his father 
as a mechanic. Now that my husband and 
my son is working we have to move out of 
the project house because of the income I 
get. 

“The project house is for low income fami- 
lies only. That's why we have to move. We've 
been trying hard to find a house for rent but 
you probably will know they don’t rent a 
house to you if you have nine children—es- 
pecially a big family like ours. Nobody wants 
to rent their house to us. Now I've decided to 
buy a house but there is only one problem. 
I don’t have $3,000 for the down payment. 
We have nobody to help us because we're 
European immigrants. We are Dutch and 
came from Holland. So I would like to know 
if you could help us to finance this house. 
And I could pay every month to you if you 
can help us. We would really appreciate it. 

“They gave us two months to move out. So 
I would like to know if you could answer my 
letter as soon as possible.” 

As to the impact of new technology, the 
Committee's studies show that even if busi- 
ness and labor together could reduce direct 
construction costs by 50 percent, which is 
highly unlikely in the foreseeable future, the 
impact would be only about a 20 percent re- 
duction in rental costs. Construction costs 
represent substantially less than one-half of 
total monthly living costs in a typical low- 
income unit. 

It’s relatively easy to determine what 
must be done to solve our housing crisis. 
To attract the required input from large- 
scale private enterprise—including home- 
building industry itself—there must be the 
opportunity for profit. I do not mean elimi- 
nating the risks, but rather making low in- 
come housing as potentially profitable as 
other competing business opportunities. 
How to do it is not so easy. 

Also, to attract the necessary talents and 
efforts, business and government at all levels 
must develop a closer understanding and 
working relationship. The impediment, the 
red tape, must be reduced to a minimum 
so that industry, regardless of its size, isn’t 
frustrated in the attempt to gain the neces- 
sary approvals. Likewise, this is not sim- 
ple in a democratic society. 

To finance the massive thrust in housing 
construction, there is a need to stimulate 
a flood of new capital into housing financing. 

And to bring all Americans within reach 
of decent housing, the voters and our elected 
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representatives must face the fact that fed- 
eral subsidies of unprecedented levels will 
be essential. 

It is important to bear in mind, of course, 
that decent housing is no panacea for the 
problems of our cities. Housing is only one 
element, albeit an important one, in the 
compound remedy for curing the sickness 
that plagues urban America. 

Physically rebuilding our cities, as taxing 
as that job itself will be on our efforts and 
our national economy, will of itself not be 
enough. We must rebuild urban America 
with a cure built into the rebuilding process. 

What do I mean when I say we must re- 
build with a cure built in? The people of 
Frankfort, London, and Hiroshima rebuilt 
their cities from the rubble of destruction of 
World War II. But as much as they and 
people throughout the world may have 
prayed for ways to do so, it was impossible 
to build in a cure for the cause of that 
destruction. Mankind still struggles—with 
hope to find international peace. 

In our troubled cities, however, the built- 
in cure is within our grasp. We must find 
ways for rebuilding people, for providing the 
opportunities and the incentives that will 
enable the unskilled, the unemployed vic- 
tims of discrimination, to become repatriated 
American citizens in the fullest context of 
that phrase. 

The 10-year predicted need for 7 to 9 mil- 
lion units of subsidized urban housing clearly 
indicates an even greater need. As Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz phrased it: “Jobs are 
the live ammunition—in the war on poverty.” 

Only when all our city dwellers have the 
opportunity of becoming self-supporting, 
tax- paying, and thus property-protective 
American citizens will we have accomplished 
that built-in cure. 

To me this is our greatest challenge. Find 
the ways to help those now incapable of sup- 
porting themselves to become productive citi- 
zens without destroying their incentives. Pro- 
viding the housing, recreation, educational 
opportunities, adequate medical care, and 
all these basic necessities of life are only 
pieces of the total answer. 

When I say that we must rise to this chal- 
lenge, I mean we in its most inclusive terms. 
I am sure that none of us in this room 
would want to see government, alone, try 
to accomplish the task. Not only would the 
effort fail, but the cost would be more than 
our economy might possibly bear. 

Likewise, business alone neither could nor 
should attempt to solve all of our social 
problems. The route to finding a solution lies 
in working together—business with govern- 
ment—each assuming the responsibilities for 
the roles it is best equipped to perform. 

If business fails in assuming its responsi- 
bilities—make no mistake about it—govern- 
ment will be compelled to take on an increas- 
ingly disproportionate share of the load. 

In facing our responsibilities, prejudice and 
discrimination are too real to ignore. But I 
believe that most people are not prejudiced 
against minority citizens as such. They are 
prejudiced, however, against living side by 
side with poor minority citizens, with under- 
cultured, under-educated, under-trained 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Not only is it unpleasant to live among 
people who are frustrated and poor; it can 
become downright dangerous when they 
reach a depth of hopelessness where bitter- 
ness erupts in crime and senseless violence. 

In the context of the total problems of our 
cities the physical rebuilding that must be 
accomplished provides a simultaneous new 
opportunity for the rebuilding of people. I 
stress new Opportunity because business can- 
not afford to wait for this hopefully massive 
housing program to start training, hiring and 
upgrading hundreds of thousands of so-called 
hard-core unemployed and underemployed. 
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Man-power training must be accelerated 
today so that the tens of thousands of new 
jobs in rebuilding our cities become an added 
muscle. Together, these training programs 
will uplift our minority poor, not only with 
the housing they require but also with the 
workable and marketable skills and the pur- 
chasing power to continue the building of 
America, 

When this city and people rebuilding job 
is accomplished—and this will take decades 
of hard work—I believe we will witness a 
reversal of migration patterns in the United 
States, 

For years, American families and indus- 
tries who could afford that freedom of eco- 
nomic choice have been fleeing our ghetto 
cities to become suburban commuters. 

When our cities and their people are re- 
built, this is where the action and the good 
living will be. Suburbanites who fled the 
cities in anxiety will be returning. Minority 
families, who were once hopeless captives of 
the ghetto, will be free to migrate to the 
suburbs if they choose. For I believe that 
most people won't care what their neigh- 
bor’s color or ancestry may be, as long as 
the neighbor is a good citizen who shares 
with them both opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 

It will take courage, innovation, energy, 
and, not the least—money—to rebuild Amer- 
ican cities with the cures built in. It will 
take imaginative, flexible partnership be- 
tween the private sector and government. 
It will take our joint conviction that the 
job can and must be started now. 

I, for one, believe firmly that we will rise 
to the challenge. I believe that our indus- 
try will provide the leadership that will be 
demanded from us. I believe that private 
enterprise can and will find the ways to 
provide job opportunities for the unskilled 
jobless—without undermining our essential 
and continuous efforts to reduce the costs— 
and improve the quality of its products. 

I believe that the people of our nation 
will respond with the sense of commitment, 
which must support our government’s share 
of the required joint effort. 

I believe, gentlemen, that our belief in our 
future as a nation demands nothing less. 


“We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows.” 


Restore 100 Percent Medical Tax 
Deduction 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to restore 
the 100 percent medical expense tax de- 
duction for senior citizens. 

Under an amendment to the Federal 
income tax law passed in 1965, senior 
citizens will not be able to deduct the full 
cost of medical expenses on their 1967 
income tax returns. The amendment 
was enacted over opposition of the 
Finance Committee and the full Senate. 

Some medical costs are covered by 
medicare. But 55-60 percent are not. 
Medicare does not provide for payment 
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of any drugs except those administered 
to elderly patients in hospitals. The 
elderly man or woman who needs to pay 
$40 or $60 a month, or even more, for 
costly drugs cannot look to medicare to 
pay even a part of these costs. 

Doctor’s bills are provided for, to a 
certain extent, if the elderly persons sub- 
scribe to the voluntary plan provided for 
by medicare and pays his $4 a month. 
Yet, even here, he must pay a deductible 
of $50 and 20 percent of the cost. 

In addition, there are groups of in- 
dividuals in our society who do not bene- 
fit from either the basic hospital insur- 
ance plan financed through social secu- 
rity or the voluntary supplemental med- 
ical plan financed from premium con- 
tributions and general revenues. Al- 
though the largest group of these indi- 
viduals are the Federal employees, there 
are many State and local governmental 
employees who are in the same situation. 

In addition, there are taxpayers who 
are not registered to receive medical 
benefits but who have medical expenses. 

It is clear that the elderly can still in- 
cur large medical expenses, and that 
many senior citizens need full deducti- 
bility of such expenses as much as they 
ever did. 

The revenue loss for allowing these 
persons to deduct all medical expenses 
would be very small, Yet, the few dollars 
the senior citizen, with an average in- 
come of substantially less than $1,600, 
could save in income tax would mean 
a great deal to him. 

I am disturbed that the Johnson ad- 
ministration has chosen to raise revenue 
at the expense of our aged and infirm 
citizens—especially when the money that 
is raised is in many cases being spent 
recklessly. 


American Field Service International 
Scholarships Program 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, we all 
recognize that international student ex- 
change programs help bridge the under- 
standing gap. Some of our country’s best 
emissaries are teenagers who have a 
unique opportunity to become a member 
of an “adoptive family” for a few months. 

Such programs offer much more than 
a glamorous sightseeing trip abroad; 
participants must be individuals who are 
willing to adapt to new situations. Ex- 
change students have studied the lan- 
guage of the host country and they 
quickly become fluent in their second 
language as they use it in everyday life. 
They live in homes, attend schools and 
participate in the life of the community. 

From this experience our exchange 
students gain a tolerance and an under- 
standing which will make them better 
adult citizens and stronger future 
leaders. 

One of the best known of the many 
exchange programs is the American Field 
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Service international scholarships pro- 
gram which was started in 1947. The 
purpose of the AFS program is “to de- 
velop understanding and respect between 
individuals and mutual awareness of dif- 
ferent cultures and ways of life, within 
the framework of a significant educa- 
tional experience.” 

This private, nonprofit organization 
sponsors & program which brings stu- 
dents from 60 foreign countries to live 
in selected homes and attend local high 
schools for a year. It is a community- 
wide program which involves students, 
parents, schools, and local citizens. 
Schools waive nonresident tuition and 
other fees and families welcome students 
into their homes. Local communities, 
through service clubs such as Rotary, 
Lions, Kiwanis, or other volunteer agen- 
cies, raise funds to bring foreign students 
to the community and look after the 
students, 

Our high school juniors and seniors 
who participate in the AFS Americans 
abroad program either live with families 
during a summer or attend school abroad 
for a full year. The summer program op- 
erates in 34 countries and the school- 
year phase in 25 countries. 

Since 1947 the State of Missouri has 
hosted 488 foreign students and, between 
the years 1950 and 1967, has sent 203 
of its finest teenagers to Europe, South 
America, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Far East. 

People in my district have expressed 
concern that the proposed travel taxes 
would severely curtail the American Field 
Service activities. 

They feel that taxes on the purchase 
of tickets and the graduated tax of 15 to 
30 percent on overseas expenditures in 
excess of $7 per day would affect the AFS 
programs in three ways. 

Such taxes, first, would narrow the 
number of participants to those who 
could afford the additional expense, sec- 
ond, would place a heavy burden on stu- 
dents who had to travel long distances 
beyond their point of landing and thus 
incurred the higher expenditure taxes, 
and third, would drain the funds of the 
American Field Service causing it to cut 
back on its programs. 

AFS President Arthur Howe, Jr., says: 

It would be an ironic turn of events in- 
deed, were these taxes placed on the AFS pro- 
grams which currently bring as many dol- 
lars into the USA as they send out. 


One of my constituents, Mrs. Charles 
H. Pitney, who is president of the Louisi- 
ana, Missouri chapter of the American 
Field Service, has written: 

I know from experience what these ex- 
change programs do to strengthen under- 
standing with our allies abroad. . I urge 
you to do all in your power to see that such 
punitive taxes do not apply to student pro- 
grams such as the AFS. (The Americans 
Abroad program under AFS will be destroyed 
by the 30 percent tax on overseas expendi- 
tures and the foreign exchange program will 
be severely curtailed by the travel tax.) 


Another constituent who is active in 
the AFS program, Mrs. P. D. Cronan, of 
Vandalia, Mo., wrote: 

Since 1961 my husband and I have been 
actively working to maintain the American 
Field Service program in this community. We 
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have had students live in our home during 
their senior year in high school.. . Other 
communities in the area have established the 
AFS program in their schools, All of us share 
the belief this offers a great contribution to 
world understanding. We are thus dismayed 
to learn that the proposals by Secretary 
Fowler seriously threaten the AFS program. 
We are particularly concerned with the 5 
percent tax on air tickets which would im- 
pair the program. We are also concerned with 
the proposed rising tax to be applicable to 
expenditures in excess of $7 per diem which 
would affect our Americans Abroad summer 
program... 

Another, Mrs. Jay S. Thomas, added: 

I am sure that you are aware that one of 
the finest methods to promote world peace is 
through working with the young people of 


other lands who will be the adults and diplo- 
mats of the future. 


Our American teenagers who partici- 
pate in these programs are doing their 
part to bridge the understanding gap. I 
hope that any tax on overseas travel will 
not impair the fine work being done by 
the American Field Service in our local 
communities and abroad. 

Because the American Field Service is 
performing a useful function the stu- 
dents who participate in AFS programs 
should be exempted from any taxes on 
tickets and overseas expenditures. Such 
taxes would create an unfair hardship 
for those students who are helping to 
build a friendlier and more peaceful 
world. 


It's Time We Got “Pueblo” Crew Home 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, lest we 
forget, it has now been 43 days since the 
Pueblo was seized by the North Koreans, 
and the ship and her crew still remain in 
the hands of their captors. 

While news and editorial coverage of 
the Pueblo incident has slowed consid- 
erably in recent weeks, the Bristol, Tenn., 
Herald-Courier yesterday reminded her 
readers of the still critical situation and 
called for positive steps to bring the crew 
back home. 

I call this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD: 

Ir’s TIME WE Gor “PUEBLO” Crew HOME 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the North Koreans will be willing to release 
the crew of the USS Pueblo if the United 
States admits the ship violated North Korea’s 
territorial waters and apologizes. 

It also is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the United States is not going to take 
military action to obtain release of the ship 
and its crew. 

This being true, the U.S. has nothing to 
gain by continuing the negotiations which, 
we assume, are still in progress. President 
Johnson thus should accede to North Korea’s 
demands, take his lumps, and get the Ameri- 
can men held captive back to their families. 

Thus far, lacking any decisive response by 
the U.S., the advantage has been all with 
the North Koreans, And, since each passing 
day diminishes the possibility of force by 
the U.S., the North Koreans have everything 
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to gain and nothing to lose by holding the 
Pueblo and its crew and extending the 
negotiations. 

This, then, permits the North Koreans to 
wring every bit of propaganda possible out 
of the Pueblo incident—not the least of 
which is the spectacle of a two-bit country 
spitting in the face of the most powerful 
nation on earth. 

President Johnson has shown no indica- 
tion that he will take military action to re- 
cover the Pueblo. Unless he intends to take 
this step, it is unfair to the men of the 
Pueblo to leave them in the hands of the 
North Koreans any longer. 


House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I feel com- 
pelled to comment at this time on the 
extended covert propaganda campaign 
which has been waged against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
for more than a decade by the local 
morning newspaper. 

In order to look at this type of propa- 
ganda in the cold, hard light of day, we 
must first define in acceptable terms. 
The handiest partial definition that I 
can think of is found in the book Prop- 
aganda—The Formation of Men's Atti- 
tudes” by Jacques Ellul, which reads, 
on page 61: 

Propaganda is a set of methods employed 
by an organized group that wants to bring 
about the active or passive participation in 
its actions of a mass of individuals, psycho- 
logically unified through psychological ma- 


nipulations and incorporated in an organiza- 
tion. 


Those of you, my colleagues, who reg- 
ularly read the local morning newspaper 
in this area, can paraphrase Ellul's defi- 
nition of propaganda in order to get a 
clear glimpse of what one major news- 
paper has attempted to do to the Mem- 
bers of this body over the years. 

As a regular reader of this multipaged 
opinion journal, I can note that sys- 
tematically, prominent space is devoted 
to a series of vicious propaganda attacks 
against the committee. Each attack is 
usually presented in the context of the 
standard format of “black” or covert 
propaganda: First, a left-handed at- 
tempt at ridicule—that is, comparing the 
committee irreverently to a “circus 
clown,” “organ grinder’s monkey,” 
“Salem witches,” or “invaders from 
Mars“; second, a paragraph, usually de- 
voted to generalities, which attempts to 
make the committee look like “witch 
hunters” or at best men of questionable 
integrity; third, a call for action. The 
Congress is called upon to “come to their 
senses” or “regain their self respect” by 
rising up to abolish the committee. 

This, my colleagues, is the standard 
format for a type of propaganda which 
we see again and again on the committee 
each working day of the week. It is 
simple. It is usually, in the long run, 
quite effective. First, malicious ridicule; 
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second, false accusation; third, call for 
action; one, two, three. 

We do not need to be experts in 
propaganda to see that the easiest, 
quickest way to defeat an issue, orga- 
nization, or individual, is to subject it or 
him to unmerciful ridicule. True, it is 
guttersniping, but it can be very effec- 
tive, very damning. 

The same type of covert or “black” 
propaganda was utilized against the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, but 
with only marginal success. 

Because the editorials in the local 
morning newspaper are unsigned, I have 
no way of knowing who, as an individual, 
writes this propaganda against us. I do 
know one thing: that the individual is 
well schooled in the one, two, three 
propaganda technique, and knows ex- 
actly what he is doing every step of the 
way. 

However, he is only one man, and he 
can do only so much. If he attacks too 
frequently and too vehemently, he will 
tip his hand. His readers will become 
suspicious, and he will lose ground pre- 
viously gained. 

No, our crusading propagandist on the 
local morning newspaper is much too sly 
to hastily scrap his years of meticulous 
thought-moulding. He will wait now— 
draw back into his hole—until the time 
for the next injection of anti-HUAC 
poison is apparent by the natural turn 
of events. 

Then, he will strike again. And like 
water dripping on the rock, he will con- 
tinue to strive to do his part in splitting 
the solid consensus of the Congress which 
created and continues to benefit from the 
vigilant existence of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

As I stand here on the floor of Con- 
gress, I can honestly tell you, my friends, 
that I have done the very best job that 
I know how to do as chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. What is more, I know that the 
eight men who serve with me on this 
committee of the Congress represent the 
highest caliber of dedicated public serv- 
ants in service to their country. They too 
have done the very best job they know 
how to do as members of their commit- 
tee, and Members of Congress. 

Despite our very best efforts, we, as a 
duly constituted and longstanding com- 
mittee of the Congress, are systemati- 
cally vilified and attacked by the near 
left and the far left and by extreme 
elements on the right as well. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
survived these attacks for over 30 years, 
and we can expect to survive them for a 
hundred more. 

We have come a long way since our 
forefathers forged a system of govern- 
ment which has allowed us to construct 
the most advanced society on this 
earth. 

The House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities was constituted to help 
protect this advanced society from those 
organizations and individuals who would 
east us backwards thousands of years 
and make us the slaves of totalitarian 
dictatorships. 
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We as men, and as representatives of 
the people of this Nation, can take our 
criticism. We need and expect criticism— 
all of us—as long as that criticism is 
of a constructive nature. We on the 
committee have been criticized from bet- 
ter and higher sources than the silly 
little journalist who writes pseudo-in- 
tellectual editorials of ridicule for the 
Washington Post—a newspaper which in 
my personal opinion has contributed in 
no small measure to the kind of socio- 
logical permissiveness which glorifies 
evil and ridicules goodness. For many 
years, I have seen this newspaper hand 
its readers page after page of journalistic 
garbage, designed to shock rather than 
inform, sicken rather than elevate. 

No public officeholder can expect to 
escape criticism. But by the same token, 
the public officeholder is entitled to a 
measure of respect—if not for the in- 
dividual then certainly for the office to 
which he is elected or appointed. 

I welcome the Washington Post, and 
any other newspaper their criticism of 
my committee and my staff—within the 
bounds of common decency. But no 
Member of this body should be expected 
to abide such ridicule. 

However, at this point in the tur- 
bulent history of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, a more sinis- 
ter, more debase for vituperation has 
reared its ugly head: With the printing 
of the editorial in the Washington Post 
this morning—on March 6, 1968—the 
ownership of this newspaper has know- 
ingly or unknowingly sanctioned the 
holding up of the Congress of the United 
States to public ridicule. And this, my 
dear colleagues is clearly out of bounds. 
For those of you who may have over- 
looked the editorial in question, I should 
like to place it at this point: 

Bap Dream 

Cup in hand like any organ grinder’s 
monkey, the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is about to ask the House of 
Representatives for another mammoth hand- 
out, it does this, you understand, as 
surreptitiously as possible, without any pub- 
lic hearings, without even any advance 
notice to the House that the sordid subject 
is to be brought up. The idea is to get the 
boodle with a minimum of discussion when 
critics of the committee are off guard and off 
the floor. According to current gossip, that 
ruse is to be attempted today. 

Appropriating funds for HUAC has be- 
come an unhappy habit of the House, like 
drinking to excess. It has been going on for 
a long time—for 30 years to be precise about 
it—and members of the House perhaps no 
longer realize how bleary-eyed squalid and 
unkempt it has made the whole body look 
on occasion. This kind of addiction is not 
easily broken, to be sure. It is not impossible, 
however. And one of these days, in a rush of 
self-respect and a remembrance of American 
traditions, the House is going to rise and rid 
itself of this monstrous splotch on its good 
name. 

Why not now? The sap of self-respect has 
been rising in the House. Last year the Com- 
mittee on Administration cut the $400,000 
HUAC request by $50,000; and 92 members of 
the House voted to recommit the appropria- 
tion resolution when it came to the floor. So, 
you see, the House is not devoid of manhood. 
It is capable of pulling itself together. It has 
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resources of character which would enable it 
to shake off the HUAC hold upon it. We 
do not suggest sudden teetolalism; merely 
reasonable sobriety. The $425,000 requested 
by HUAC for the year ahead could be cut, say 
to $425 which would afford ample compensa- 
tion for all the work the staff still does. And 
then, in time—it wouldn't take very long 
HUAC would completely disappear and seem 
nothing more than a bad dream, like the 
Salem witches and the invaders from Mars. 


President Johnson and the New Focus 
on Opportunity for Spanish-Speaking 


Americans 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have long had a personal interest 
in the welfare of all residents and citi- 
zens of this country of Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds. Therefore, I was most gra- 
tified last June when President John- 
son took the initiative to establish a 
Cabinet-level Inter-Agency Committee 
to consider the problems of this large 
and important segment of our society. 

The Inter-Agency Committee on 
Mexican Affairs held hearings last Oc- 
tober in El Paso, Tex., and the report 
of these hearings and the committee’s 
recommendations were recently pre- 
sented to President Johnson. 

On February 23, President Johnson 
outlined the actions he has taken or 
plans to take to assure that America’s 
second largest minority will receive its 
fair share of Federal programs. At this 
point in my remarks I include President 
Johnson’s statement: 

A New Focus ON OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 

SPANISH SPEAKING AMERICAN 

Last October, in El Paso, I attended a 
conference of high purpose. There, with the 
Vice President and members of the Cabinet, 
I met with 1.200 Spanish speaking Americans. 

This wae the first time that the Mexican 
American community had an opportunity to 
discuss matters of direct concern—ranging 
from education to economic opportunity, 
housing to health—with the highest officials 
of government. 

The aim of the three-day conference was 
to assure that America’s second largest mi- 
nority was receiving its fair and just share 
of Federal programs in these areas. 

Out of that conference, ideas and sugges- 
tions flowed to a Cabinet-level Committee on 
Mexican American Affairs, which I appointed 
last June. 

Based on the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee—many of which stemmed from the 
El Paso Conference—I have taken the follow- 
ing actions: 

In Education: 

I have signed into law the first Federal 
bilingual education program. It will help 
Spanish speaking children overcome the bar- 
riers of language which have prevented them 
from receiving the fullest benefits of educa- 
tion. 

I have asked Congress to provide funds to 
expand and improve adult and vocational 
educational programs aimed particularly at 
those Americans who have no high school 
diplomas, About 20 percent of these are 
Spanish speaking. 
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I have instructed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Accelerate the training of specially-trained 
teachers to work with Mexican American 
school children and migrant workers. 

Insure compliance with Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. This forbids discrimi- 
nation in school-district boundaries and in 
quality of education, wherever the schools 
receive Federal financial assistance. 

In Health and Welfare: 

I have requested the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Simplify application and claim procedures 
in Medicare, Social Security and other pro- 
grams serving the Mexican American com- 
munities. 

Gather and analyze data on the health of 
Spanish speaking Americans. 

I have asked the Congress to increase its 
support of special medical programs for mi- 
grant farm workers, most of whom are Mexi- 
can Americans and Puerto Ricans. 

I have appointed a distinguished Mexican 
American scholar, Dr. Julian Samora, to a 
Presidential Commission evaluating the Na- 
tion’s welfare system. 

In Housing: 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has selected a number of cities 
to begin planning under the Model Cities 
Program, Among them are San Antonio, Eagle 
Pass, and Waco, Texas; Denver and Trinidad, 
Colorado; Albuquerque, New Mexico; New 
York City and San Juan, Puerto Rico—all 
with large Spanish speaking populations. 

I have directed the Secretary of HUD to 
work with Laredo, Texas and its sister city in 
Mexico, Nuevo Laredo, in an international 
cooperative effort to help develop a Model 
Cities Program that will improve the condi- 
tion of life in this border area. 

I have requested, in the 1969 budget, $1 
billion for the Model Cities Program to re- 
vitalize and rebuild entire slum neighbor- 
hoods and barrios. In my Special Message 
on the Cities, I asked the Congress, industry 
and labor to begin a ten-year program to 
construct six million new housing units for 
low and moderate income families, many 
of whom are Spanish speaking. 

I have urged the Congress—once more—to 
pass a fair housing law, insuring that all 
Americans can have the opportunity to live 
in a place of their own choosing. 

In Federal Employment: 

I have instructed all Federal agencies: 

To work together to increase employment 
opportunities for Spanish speaking Ameri- 
cans. 

To require employees to know Spanish 
where they serve large groups of Spanish 
speaking people. 

To re-examine their hiring and recruiting 
methods to assure that potentially good 
workers are not refused jobs because a lan- 
guage barrier works against them in written 
examination. 

In Private Employment: 

I have asked Congress for funds to extend 
a test training p to relocate workers 
from areas of high unemployment to those 
where work is available. 

I have moved to assure that Federal man- 
power training programs provide English 
language training for Spanish speaking 
people who need it. 

I have proposed the Job Opportunities in 
Business Sector (JOBS) Program—a new 
partnership between government and private 
industry—to train and hire those who have 
the greatest difficulty finding work. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor 
to bring together in one unified effort all 
manpower programs for an attack on hard- 
core rural and urban unemployment. As a 
result, the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram is underway in several of the largest 
cities of the Southwest. 

I have recommended expansion of this pro- 
gram in the 1969 budget. 
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I have urged Congress again, as I did last 
year, to give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission the power to order a 
halt to employment discrimination. 

In Rural Matters: 

I have asked the Congress to authorize a 
major project to improve Forest Service graz- 
ing lands in the Southwest, to serve the small 
rancher. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to expand the activities of the County 
Extension Service to meet more fully the 
needs of the small Mexican American farmer. 

I am directing the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Labor to hold hearings so that they 
can set realistic minimum wages for certain 
farm workers. 

Last June, when I established the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican American Affairs, I 
said: “We today reaffirm this truth: That 
what we do for any minority, we do as well 
for any majority. After all, we do this for 
all of America.” 

These convictions remain firm and reso- 
lute. With this report of progress and action, 
we have begun the journey towards full op- 
portunity for the Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans and other Spanish speaking people of 
our land. 


Little Watchdog of the Dollar Warriors 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week, the Ways and 
Means Committee will commence hear- 
ings on the Renegotiation Act, which is 
designed to protect the American peo- 
ple from excess profiteering by defense 
contractors. Since the creation of the 
Renegotiation Board in 1951, its powers 
have been steadily eroded and the staff 
of the board has been substantially re- 
duced. Today, the Renegotiation Board 
has authority to require filings from de- 
fense contractors whose annual business 
with the Government exceeds one mil- 
lion dollars. 

In the intervening period since the 
Korean conflict there has been a small 
business set-aside in defense contracting 
which has considerably multiplied the 
number of contractors producing defense 
material for the Government. The small 
contractors under the set-aside are as 
much capable of inflating their own cost 
estimates as the larger corporations. 

In view of the tremendous increase in 
defense spending over the past several 
years, it has become extremely urgent 
that the powers of the Renegotiation 
Board be restored to their former status. 
It is vitally important that contractors 
producing annually $250,000 or more in 
defense material should be included 
within the purview of the legislation. The 
conditions which existed during the 
Korean conflict have reoccurred and the 
need for the legislation now is long over- 
due. 

My distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Henry B. GONZALEZ, and I have 
introduced legislation to make the Rene- 
gotiation Board permanent and increase 
its jurisdiction to all defense employers 
who produce more than $250,000 in de- 
fense items annually. 

The administration has indicated its 
support of legislation to make the Rene- 
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gotiation Board a permanent agency of 
the Government. 

The need for this legislation has been 
stimulated by the vigorous efforts of a 
Cleveland newspaperman, Mr. Sanford 
Watzman, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
who has spent the past year on the gen- 
eral subject of war profits and defense 
profiteering. Mr. Watzman’s efforts have 
been very helpful in directing the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the need for up- 
dating this vital area of legislation. 

I want to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to an article by Sanford Watz- 
man which appeared in the Nation 
March 4, 1968, entitled “Little Watchdog 
of the Dollar Warriors.” The article is as 
follows: 

LITTLE WATCHDOG OF THE DOLLAR WARRIORS 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WASHINGTON.—The Renegotiation Board, 
an already crippled agency that polices war 
profiteering, will die on June 30, unless Con- 
gress renews its license to live. Though it 
will probably win another reprieve with less 
supplication than has been necessary in 
former years, because now more than ever it 
is needed as an adornment for the war budg- 
et, the issue is not merely whether this five- 
mempber independent board should survive 
but whether its former powers should be 
restored to it, so that it can really keep track 
of all the riches flowing from where the ac- 
tion is today. 

The board is a small beast in the bureau- 
cratic jungle with low visibility on Capitol 
Hill, where it has few good friends and has 
frequently been ambushed by its enemies. 
A pariah of sorts, it can’t roar for attention 
as other agencies do because (a) its ab- 
surdly small budget of $2.5 million a year 
does not afford a press agent or, to use the 
euphemism, a public information officer; and 
(b) like the Internal Revenue Service, it 
must take a vow of silence about the cor- 
porations it duns on behalf of the U.S. Treas- 
ury, 

The board is sequestered in its own little 
office building, in a remote corner of down- 
town Washington, It was discovered there by 
its current champion, low-ranking Rep. Hen- 
ry B. Gonzalez, a liberal Democrat from San 
Antonio, after a chance reference was made 
to it at a committee hearing on another 
topic. Gonzalez has since confessed to the 
House: “At the time, I knew nothing about 
the board. I have been pained to discover 
that the same is true of most of my col- 
leagues.” 

The fact is that the agency is better known 
to lobbyists than to legislators. The former 
and their defense contractor clients, whose 
sales exceed $125 million a day, have felt the 
board’s bite; they fear it still, even though 
the board has had many teeth pulled and 
been shrunk drastically in size. 

In the wake of Korean War spending, the 
agency was recovering excess profits at the 
rate of more than $150 million a year; the 
figure for the last fiscal year was $15.9 mil- 
lion. Recurring amendments to the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 have opened large loop- 
holes in the law, and the board, violating all 
the laws of bureaucratic respectability, has 
been withering away. It had 558 employees in 
1952 and 742 in 1953. It sank to 639 employees 
in 1954, 550 in 1955, 466 in 1956 and then by 
steady decline to 178 in 1967. These are total 
personnel figures, including board members, 
not the staffs only of the Washington head- 
quarters but of the two regional offices as 
well, 

On December 31, the agency published its 
annual Blue Book—a report to Congress 
which hardly anyone reads. It is terse 
enough, but the prose is hardly as stimulat- 
ing as—and of course less comprehensible 
than—the latest communiqués out of Viet- 
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nam, Yet this particular Blue Book would 
have been especially meaty for the press 
agent which the Renegotiation Board lacks. 
For in it the agency, whose reporting runs 
two years behind because of the time it takes 
to receive and process contractors’ filings, be- 
gins to lift the curtain on the costs of 
stepped-up procurement of Vietnam war ma- 
teriel. The book is full of indicators that the 
profitability of defense contracts is escalat- 
ing, with excess profits also surging. 

What is meant by “excess profits’? In a 
free enterprise economy, the question is 
often asked and one would expect constant 
quibbling over it, especially since the re- 
negotiation law is deliberately vague and 
flexible on the point. But the U.S. tax court 
has had no trouble with the term, It asserted 
bluntly in one case: “The word ‘excessive’ has 
a generally understood meaning... It means 
more than is reasonable.” And even the con- 
tractors, in their quiet and private dealings 
with the board, appear to have no trouble 
understanding the phrase. For the record 
shows that when the board has decided there 
was profiteering, the corporations agreed 
nine times out of ten (89.9 per cent of the 
time, to be exact), to refund money to the 
U.S. Treasury. There have been 3,375 such 
cases since the board was established dur- 
ing the Korean War; only 142 cases have 
been appealed to the tax court. The board 
has won seventy-one of these lawsuits, the 
court decreased the board’s billings in forty 
others and the rest are pending. One case 
was that of the Boeing Airplane Co., which 
stormed into court protesting a finding of 
excess profits amounting to $9.8 million and 
slunk out owing $13 million—because the 
court took a closer look than had the board. 
(Only those cases that reach the court be- 
come known to the public.) 

When the board asked Congress in 1966 for 
a new lease on life, ultimately winning a two- 
year extension, the House Ways and Means 
Committee publicly announced it “would be 
pleased to receive written comments from any 
interested individuals or organizations.” But 
only foes of the board replied, including such 
powerful lobbies as the Aerospace Industries 
Association, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Elec- 
tronic Industry Association, National Secu- 
rity Industrial Association, American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants and 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 
They insisted that the board serves no legiti- 
mate purpose and that it be abolished or 
further weakened. One reason that an in- 
dependent agency is not needed to watch for 
profiteering, they added, is that the Defense 
Department was already doing this very thing 
itself as a consequence of the 1962 Truth 
in Negotiating Act. 

This reasoning by the contractors is note- 
worthy because many of them had opposed 
a strong “Truth” Act, and because a series 
of Congressional hearings in 1967, notably 
those held by Sen. William Proxmire’s Joint 
Economic Committee, disclosed that the De- 
fense Department had never adequately en- 
forced that law. For instance, it took five 
years for the Pentagon to agree last October, 
under fire from Proxmire and others, to 
implement the audit provisions of the 
“Truth” Act. It is understandable, thus, that 
defense contractors would rather deal ex- 
clusively with the Pentagon (the military 
half of the military-industrial complex), 
which had overlooked padded prices totaling 
countless millions of dollars, than suffer the 
curiosity of an independent Renegotiation 
Board. 

But as the Vietnamese War was then heat- 
ing up, the lobbyists deemed it prudent not 
to press too hard. A modus vivendi was 
reached when they tacitly agreed that the 
board be allowed to carry on for two more 
years at its existing level of limited opera- 
tions. The consideration was that a study 
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would be undertaken by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation to determine, 
among other things, whether “this ancient 
and antiquated [board] meets today’s 
needs”—a question posed by Rep. Charles 
S. Gubser (R., Calif.). The same joint com- 
mittee had published an innocuous study 
on the subject only four years before. This 
is the background against which the im- 
pending debate will be held. 

Corporations are required to file annually 
with the board if they hold defense or space 
contracts or deal with certain agencies such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission—unless 
the companies qualify for one of the numer- 
ous exemptions that have punctured the law 
in recent years. The filing is a report on that 
portion of the year’s business with the gov- 
ernment that remains covered by the Act. It 
resembles the corporation’s income tax re- 
turn, to which the board legally has access. 
In this sense, it differs from the accounting 
that a company is supposed to make under 
the Truth in Negotiating Act, which is en- 
forced (when it is) on a contract-by-con- 
tract rather than on a broad annual basis. 

The Renegotiation Act sets forth stand- 
ards for determining excess profits; it is 
more liberal than the Truth“ Act in allow- 
ing costs to the contractor. Some of the cri- 
teria are (1) reasonableness of the profits 
netted on defense contracts, assessed against 
the normal earnings of the company; (2) 
the extent of financial risk assumed by the 
corporation and the inventiveness of its 
product; and (3) government assistance to 
the company in developing the product. 

The board’s finding of $15.9 million in ex- 
cess profits in fiscal 1967 was down from 
$24.5 million the previous year. But the lat- 
est Blue Book warns that this comparison 
could be misleading. It asserts: “Because of 
the normal time lag between award of a 
contract. . and the time required for proc- 
essing a renegotiation case, the effect of ac- 
celerated Vietnam procurement is not re- 
flected [by the $15.9 million].” The annual 
report also contains indicators which are 
more current and that point to fat in many 
Vietnam contracts. For instance: 

Corporate filings are screened at board 
headquarters in Washington, where an over- 
whelming majority win quick clearance, But 
when profiteering is suspected, the filing is 
bounced back to a regional board for renego- 
tiation of profits between the company and 
board officials. The Blue Book says on this 
point: “In fiscal 1967, 635 filings were thus 
assigned, as against 444 in fiscal 1966, an in- 
crease of 43 percent. Most of the increase 
occurred in the last quarter of the fiscal 
year, when the first filings reflecting the 
surge of Vietnam procurement were proc- 
essed. This sharp increase indicated the be- 
ginning of an upward trend in the Board’s 
workload.” 

Also suggestive was the fact that corpora- 
tions reported $30.3 million in voluntary re- 
funds and price reductions to the board, 
against $23.2 million in the previous fiscal 
year. Since these cases were not run through 
the bureaucratic mill, the contractor having 
elected to take a short cut, the voluntary fig- 
ures are regarded as more current and a bet- 
ter reflector of Vietnam spending than the 
lagging official determinations of the board. 
Representative Gonzalez and other advocates 
of a rearmed Renegotiation Board see the 
voluntary refunds as a crucial element. This 
money flows back, they contend, because it 
looks better when the companies cough it up 
themselves than when they get caught with it 
later by the board. In fact, Chairman Law- 
rence E. Hartwig, chosen by the last four 
Presidents of the United States to sit on the 
five-member panel, views the agency as a 
strong inducement to corporate honesty. 
Though he has no idea how much money is 
saved by fear of the board, he says that the 
figure—if known—would dwarf the dollar 
amounts Officially recovered. 
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The Blue Book shows more companies (20.7 
per cent more) reporting profits and fewer 
companies (20.3 per cent less) claiming losses 
than in the previous year. Average profit 
margin of the moneymakers was 4.99 per cent, 
compared with 4.62 per cent in fiscal 1966. 
When the “loss” companies are figured in, 
these percentages drop to 3.53 and 3.02. Al- 
though this portion of the board's statistics 
points to only a slight upward trend in prof- 
its, the figures are regarded with a great deal 
of skepticism by the agency. Profit figures, 
it is argued, are deflated by the many exemp- 
tions and allowances in the renegotiation law. 
Besides, generalizations about the highly di- 
versified defense industry are said to be haz- 
ardous. Where there is a monopoly or oligop- 
oly on a sorely needed military item, the 
deck is stacked in favor of high profits. On 
the other hand, corporations are generally 
willing to take a loss for a few years in order 
to develop a monopoly item, such as a new 
weapons system. 

Representative Gonzalez was perhaps not 
the first Congressman to discover the Rene- 
gotiation Board and its significance for the 
Vietnamese War, but he was the first to 
find something to say about it. Last March, 
he introduced a bill that seeks to return the 
board to its Korean War strength, Despite 
a number of speeches on the House floor, he 
had a difficult time winning attention to his 
cause until a series of articles appeared last 
January in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. It 
was this newspaper which first exposed the 
Pentagon’s “comprehensive lack of compli- 
ance” with the Truth in Negotiating Act— 
a conclusion reached by the Joint Economic 
Committee—and which has since taken an 
interest generally in the subject of war 
profiteering. After the articles appeared 
Gonzalez won an important ally in Rep. 
Charles A. Vanik (D., O.), who joined him 
as a co-sponsor of the bill. Vanik is a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee; Gon- 
zalez is not. Other Ohioans, including Reps. 
William E. Minshall of the defense appro- 
priations subcommittee and Jackson E, Betts 
of Ways and Means (both are Republicans), 
have been aroused. 

The Gonzalez-Vanik legislation has two 
major provisions to bring more Defense De- 
partment purchasing under the jurisdiction 
of the board. It would require any corpora- 
tion holding at least $250,000 in renegotiable 
government contracts to file annually with 
the agency. This, the Korean War figure, was 
subsequently raised to $500,000 and then $1 
million. (Some lobbyists speak of boosting 
the exemption again—to $5 million.) The 
bill also would repeal the so-called standard 
commercial article exemption that after the 
Korean War drained away much of the au- 
thority the board could have exercised de- 
spite the raising of the floor, This dispensa- 
tion excuses from renegotiation proceedings 
the purchase of certain products when it 
can be shown that the contractor sells at 
least 35 percent of the item to customers 
other than the government. 

The legislation also would make the board 
a permanent agency. No longer would it have 
to implore Congress periodically for author- 
ity to survive, for one or two more years, 
with the lobbyists sharpening their knives in 
advance. Even should the Vietnamese War 
end, Gonzalez and Vanik argue, unsettled 
world conditions and competition in the cold 
war will sustain a high level of defense and 
space buying. They cite the impending anti- 
missile race with Russia as an example. 

Even today, the agency has enough staff 
and other resources to strike at the giants, 
like Boeing, Measured in terms of large dol- 
lar amounts, it is among the top defense 
contractors that most of the excess profits 
have been found. But when the number of 
separate cases is recorded, more instances of 
profiteering turn up in the less exclusive 
group just below the giants, where prices 
may be proportionately just as bloated. 
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In fiscal 1967 the board examined sales 
totaling $33.1 billion. The new legislation 
would permit the board to thumb through 
an additional $6 billion to $7 billion a year in 
defense and space contracts. The bill also 
would triple the number of contractors that 
come under the board’s scrutiny, the figure 
then shooting up to 11,300 annually. A large 
share of the board’s new “customers” would 
be subcontractors, now enjoying a boom with 
the escalation of the war in Vietnam. Be- 
cause subcontractors, especially on the lower 
tiers, do not deal directly with Pentagon pro- 
curement officers, their pricing policies are 
not open to the Defense Department, but 
they would become visible to the board. 

Business protests that such legislation 
would make an octopus of the board, giving 
it tenacles that would choke what the cor- 
poration spokesmen are pleased to refer to as 

small business,” At a time when the govern- 
ment should be encouraging more competi- 
tion for defense contracts, the smaller cor- 
porations would become strangled by red tape 
flowing out of costly and pointless confronta- 
tions with the Renegotiation Board. 

An answer to this argument was given as 
far back as 1948, when a special Senate in- 
vestigating committee headed by the late 
Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) confessed an 
“error” on its part. It had recommended 
boosting the filing floor from $100,000 to 
$500,000 and its proposal was adopted in 1943. 
“The committee now feels in view of our 
wartime experience in the administration of 
the renegotiation laws that this recommen- 
dation was a mistake,” the panel reported. 
It explained that most of the complaints 
received about profiteering during the war 
were directed at contractors with less than 
$500,000 worth of contracts, adding: “It was 
damaging to war morale. . It frequently 
happened that contractors about whom com- 
plaints were received were located in small 
communities where it soon became common 
knowledge that the contractor was profiting 
excessively.” 

Chairman Hartwig told a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee last year: “There have 
been instances where the board has found 
salaries unreasonable. Our statute ties in 
with the Internal Revenue Code. We must 
allow those costs which are good tax deduc- 
tions. Internal Revenue, of course, can dis- 
allow excessive salaries. And so we have on 
occasion disallowed salaries.” Hartwig also 
warned about the need for keeping track of 
satellite corporations. He asserted: ‘“Other- 
wise, an individual could organize four or 
five companies, each with less than $1 million 
in renegotiable business (the present mini- 
mum required for board review), and escape 
renegotiation. ... Chasing down affiliates 
and subsidiaries is not an easy task, and 
certainly requires the staff we have. We are 
down to the bare bones with only twenty-two 
people in that office.” 

ess last year gave the agency the 
budget requested for it by President Johnson. 
The President and Ways and Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) are the two per- 
sons most likely to determine the board’s 
future. tative Gonzalez sometimes 
hitches a ride when Mr. Johnson flies to his 
ranch in Texas, Should the President side 
with Gonzalez and Vanik, he would find 
himself in the company not only of some 
liberals but even a few conservatives—such 
as hawkish Chairman L. Mendel Rivers 
(D., S. O.), of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Defending the board's sniffing on the 
trail of Defense Department purchases, Rivers 
once advised the House that the renegotia- 
tion agency doesn’t “deal in chicken-feed.” 

“The contractors and subcontractors are 
big men,” he said. They hire the smartest 
people on earth to come down here to Wash- 
ington to sit across the table with some little 
colonel. . . who may not know exactly every- 
thing about a computer. These people can 
steal you blind, if they want to. That is a 
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fact of life. I know what I am talking about, 
because I. have a subcommittee that looks 
into this,” 


A New Destroyer Fleet for Our Navy 
- HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
vitally important for all of us to realize 
that in the problems our country faces 
throughout the world, an indispensable 
element of our strength is our surface 
fleets. We hardly need look further than 
the Mediterranean and Southeast Asia to 
realize that today we are operating these 
fieets harder than we had ever operated 
ships even during past wars. 

It is, therefore, important that we plan 
for modernization and replacement of 
our surface fleets and, particularly, the 
workhorse of the fleet—the destroyer, 

Bath Iron Works Corp., in my district 
of Maine, has for more than a century 
provided our fleet with commercial and 
naval vessels, but more particularly has 
been a major builder and has played a 
prime role in the evolution of the de- 
stroyer in the 20th century. 

Today Bath Iron Works is one of six 
prime contractors competing for the 
Navy’s DX destroyer program for the 
1970’s. Bath Iron Works, a high quality 
builder of medium size, has formed a 
team comprised of some of the country’s 
outstanding ship designers and systems 
integrators in order to compete for a con- 
tract to design and build a new DX fleet 
of destroyers for the U.S. Navy. 

Recently, Adm. Thomas R. Weschler, 
coordinator for the new destroyer pro- 
gram, prepared an outstanding statement 
describing the background and purpose 
of the new destroyer construction pro- 
gram. I believe this should be of great 
interest to every Member. Accordingly, I 
include his statement in the RECORD: 

DX/DXG PROGRAM 
(By Rear Adm, Thomas R. Weschler, U.S. 
Navy) 
BACKGROUND OF THE DX/DXG PROGRAM 

In 1962, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
said: 

“Of all the tools the Navy will amplor > 8 
control the seas in any future war... 
destroyer will be sure to be there”. 

These words, although spoken five years 
before our DX/DXG Program was initiated, 
summarize quite succinctly why the Pro- 
gram was created and why it is urgent: when 
we talk of DX/DXG we are talking of de- 
stroyers. 

Ever since the Revolutionary War when 
John Paul Jones asked for a fast ship to 
go in harm’s way”, our Navy has recognized 
the need for swift and capable warships as 


an important part of our seapower. As the 
United States moved into the twentieth cen- 
tury this requirement became synonymous 
with “destroyers”; and since the first USS 
Bainbridge (DD1) was commissioned in 1902, 
VTV 

‘avy. 

Through the years, the Navy has received 
long and valuable service from its destroyers. 
The “four pipe” and “flush deck” destroyers 
of World War I were still performing effec- 
tively during World War H—a span of al- 
most 30 years. Our World War II destroyers 
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continue to perform valiantly today in every 
ocean. 

To help forestall their obsolescence we have 
modernized many of these ships over the 
past ten years in our Fleet Rehabilitation 
and Modernization (FRAM) programs. We 
have reached the point, however, where fur- 
ther modernization of these ships is either 
impracticable because of their inadequacies 
of space and power, or not economically ad- 
visable because of high costs involved. 

The problem we face in replacing the capa- 
bility represented by these old ships is enor- 
mous. While a one for one replacement is not 
required or contemplated, the fact that over 
half of our anti-submarine and gun capabil- 
ity is carried by these 200-odd still-active 
World War II ships provides an indication of 
the scope of the problem. 

Recognizing the urgency of the situation, 
in late 1966, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense proposed the DX/DXG Program. The 
approach suggested was bold and imagina- 
tive—the most ambitious peacetime program 
ever conceived for surface warships. 

The essence of the proposal was to acquire 
the needed ships by large scale action using 
the “Contract Definition/Total Package Pro- 
curement” Approach. In a departure from 
preyious piecemeal procurement practices, a 
comprehensive plan was outlined and sup- 
ported with 30 million dollars for contract 
definition of the ship types then proposed. 
It was envisioned that the total package for 
procuring a large number of ships might— 
although not necessarily would—go to one 
contractor to build the ships on a series 
basis. Details of this procurement aspect of 
the program have changed slightly with each 
ship type now being considered as a sepa- 
rate but related program. 

A major advantage inherent in the “Con- 
tract Definition/Total Package Procurement” 
approach is seen as the opportunity to sup- 
plement Navy expertise with industry in- 
genuity in warship design. It also provides 
an opportunity to re-examine the number of 
different destroyer types needed, to reduce 
the number of different “classes”, and to 
achieve the economies of multi-ship produc- 
tion and standardization by increasing pro- 
duction per “class”. To appreciate the mag- 
nitude of change this entails, one need only 
to mention that thirteen different destroyer- 
type ship “classes” have been acquired by 
51 separate contracts from twelve separate 
bidders over the past twelve years! 


CONCEPT FORMULATION 


As a prelude to carrying out the engineer- 
ing development of the construction of war- 
ships, the Department of Defense requires 
examination of alternatives to accomplish 
the mission, adequate detailing of essential 
performance requirements and determina- 
tion that the contract definition approach 
is suitable. This process, called concept 
formulation”, has been accomplished for 
DX/DXG during the past year under the 
direction of the Coordinator, 

Concurrently, by an extensive operational 
analysis effort, another Navy group deter- 
mined the missions, types and numbers of 
escorts needed for the Navy- ed 
forces of the mid-1970's and the basic weap- 
ons and sensors suits for these escorts on the 
basis of required effectiveness at least cost 
in the environment of a world-wide scenario. 

As a result of these studies, DX and DXG 
were found suitable for contract definition 
and a specific program of numbers and ship 
types was proposed up the line. 

DESTROYER REQUIREMENTS 

The studies developed a need for three 
general ship types for our destroyer family 
of the future. 

First, we need many unsophisticated ships 
for essentially anti-submarine work aimed at 
keeping the sea lines of communications free 
from the underwater threat. These smaller 
single-screw ships are generally called DE’s, 
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or ocean escorts. For the most part these 
ships are being satisfactorily replaced and 
updated by the building program now in 
progress and authorized. No additional DEs 
are contemplated at this time. 

The second type—one of our prime needs— 
is the twin-screw, multipurpose destroyer, 
and this type we need to procure in signifi- 
cant numbers. Some of these should be con- 

with guns and others with missiles, 
but all are destroyers capable of attack carrier 
escort, differing in accent on capability rather 
than in basic functions. It is these ships 
which we mean when we say DX and DxG— 
the DX being the “gun” version, and the 
DXG being the “missile” version. 

Finally, there is the nuclear-powered, 
guided missile ship (DXGN), which has all 
the versatility and capability of the conven- 
tional destroyer, coupled with greater staying 
power so that she can: take the independent 
mission; carry out an assigned task for days 
without relief; be rushed from one theater to 
another for instant action as soon as she 
arrives on the scene. 

These ships are the ideal escort for our 
nuclear and conventionally powered carriers 
and for independent duty assignments as 
well. There is an urgent need for these ships 
as successors to the DLGN 36 class. 


DX-THE FIRST CHALLENGE 


The Navy, then, has identified a pressing 

need for new destroyers types—DX, DXG and 
DXGN, While many considerations are com- 
mon to two or more, each has its own par- 
ticular role. We have studied the question of 
commonality and standardization extensively 
and determined that the desired end result 
can be preserved with industry considering 
the ships separately. So it is that on 15 
February 1968 the Navy presented industry 
with the Request for Proposal for the DX 
program—The first step will be Contract 
Definition for the gun version of the de- 
stroyer. This is an exciting challenge to 
industry and as complex a tasK as ever faced 
by any industrial team in the shipbuilding 
area, 
The Navy is allowing unprecedented lati- 
tude to the DX contractor in the design of 
this ship. For example, the contractors will 
be permitted the opportunity to deviate 
from thousands of “milspecs” which have 
been traditionally mandatory in ship pro- 
grams, as well as from Navy administrative 
and manning practices. In lieu of the tight 
requirements previously given, the con- 
tractors are required to propose guarantees 
and warranties to back up their engineering 
decisions in these areas. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


To place the degree of challenge to in- 
dustry in focus, let us examine what the 

rogram objectives are as well as some things 
which are not program objectives. The prime 
objective of the program is to make a major 
breakthrough in procurement and operating 
costs for warships. Within this broad objec- 
tive there are several lesser objectives which 
should be considered. One of these is to 
gain the fruits of industry ingenuity and 
input to combatant ship design. In using 
Contract Definition we are seeking industry's 
creativity; to justify that search we need 
good, sound, well-considered ideas and the 
best management we can get. 

The Navy is not interested in “cheap” ships 
per se. What we want to see are capable, 
well-integrated ships able to do the required 
tasks in the most economical way, con- 
sidering the total life of the ship. We are 
also interested in ease of modernization so 
that these ships will remain capable over 
their lifetime, countering any changed 
enemy threat as well as incorporating im- 
proved potential for their mission. Modular- 
ity is a way of achieving this. 

Another goal is acceptable effectiveness of 
the ship as a single integrated system with 
the application of human engineering in or- 
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der to achieve reduced manning through au- 
tomation. Where computers and displays may 
be needed in order to join systems, it is pro- 
posed that standard “building blocks” al- 
ready in Government inventory be used, such 
as provided by the Naval Tactical Data Sys- 
tem. No specific command and control sys- 
tems will be specified, since this is a neces- 
sary part of the matrix which binds these 
subsystems into a single functioning entity. 
By the same token the number and location 
of control spaces is not specified. This allows 
full freedom to the contractor to group func- 
tions as desirable for performance or opera- 
tion and to monitor the requirements of 
modernization and modular replacement, 

Considering that the destroyers of today 
carry nearly 250 tons of electronics with a 
resultant power requirement approaching 
200 KW, the magnitude of the task should 
not be underestimated. It will require a mar- 
shalling of skills and experience in a team 
which is able to cover most of the spectrum 
of modern warfare. 

At the same time the C/D approach offers 
the first real opportunity for a single agency 
outside the Navy to look across the vertical 
lines which normally break these many sub- 
systems into separate packages. This inte- 
gration is the key to the destroyer’s fighting 
efficiency and probably the area in which 
initlative and sound engineering will con- 
tribute most to reduced life cycle costs. 

Another goal is increased ship availability 
through careful attention to reliability, bet- 
ter fault isolation and modular repair. In 
this manner we hope to minimize tender 
support requirements and permit our ships 
to be as self-sufficient as possible. 

We will get a ship design made by the con- 
tractor who will also build the ship, so that it 
is adapted to his construction methods and 
facilities for maximum efficiency. Design for 
ease of subsequent modernization is also re- 
quired. This procedure and large scale pro- 
duction of identical ships should result in 
decreased initial investment cost. We want a 
large class of ships standardized within itself 
and with as much commonality with the 
rest of the fleet as is economically justifiable. 
These are some of our major goals. 

Of equal importance are some things which 
are not goals. No new shipyard or modernized 
yard is a requirement for this program. Ob- 
viously, new facilities could contribute to 
reduced costs and might be built as a result 
of individual contractor decisions. Such deci- 
sions will remain as separate elective action 
initiated by a contractor and will not be re- 
quired by the Government. 

The DX/DXG is not a research program. 
No engineering effort beyond that of engi- 
neering development is required or sought. 
The weapons systems being specified are new 
and have Fleet readiness dates from today 
through 1974. The modularity approach will 
permit ready adaptation to new systems based 
on changed enemy threat or improved weap- 
ons capability. The Government is already 
investing large sums in designing, testing and 
approving weapons and sensors to fulfill Fleet 
needs. A ship procurement program is not the 
place to incur large additional costs in de- 
signing and qualifying new systems. 

DX TIMETABLE 


The Contract Definition for destroyers 
(DX) is divided into three phases and will 
take about 18 months. We are now in the first 
phase (Phase A), lasting about four and one 
half months. In this phase qualified bidders 
prepare fixed-price proposals for Contract 
Definition. They will be expected to describe 
fully their understanding of the technical 
problem and their management set-up for 
production. These proposals are not expected 
to contain preliminary designs. 

The Navy does not want to know how the 
bidders plan to attack the technical problems 
which they have identified, and how they 
plan to manage all aspects of Contract Defi- 
nition, including engineering, planning, in- 
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tegrated logistics support, and life-cycle cost 
considerations, This is company effort. Of 
the offering bidders, two or more will be se- 
lected to be awarded Contract Definition con- 
tracts. 

Phase B, which will start about 1 July 
and last for about 9 months, is a fully funded 
period. During this period the Contract Defi- 
nition contractors will prepare firm pro- 
posals for conducting the Development and 
Production phase. Only one contractor will 
be selected to develop and produce the ships. 

The final phase (Phase C) is also a period 
of about four and one half months. In this 
period the Government evaluates contractor 
proposals and selects the single contractor to 
perform the remaining development, detail 
design and production of the ships, includ- 
ing certain items of logistics support. 


DXGN AND DXG 


It is expected that the DXGN program will 
moye in parallel with the DX to get these 
ships in the earliest practicable time frame. 
Exchange of data between these two pro- 
grams, as well as NAVSHIPS direction and 
emphasis will help to ensure their common- 
ality. Some form of modified contract defini- 
tion will be used. The Navy's “in house” ca- 
pability will provide central management and 
will handle all facets of the nuclear power 
plant which will be Government-furnished. 
The DXG program is expected to follow the 
DX and DXGN, after those ships go into pro- 
duction. 

SUMMARY 


Perhaps the best way to focus the chal- 
lenge the DX/DXG Program provides to in- 
dustry is to put it in terms of the people who 
run these ships—the destroyermen. Writing 
in 1962, Admiral Arleigh Burke had this to 
say about the men who man our destroyers: 

“Throughout the years destroyermen have 
been a proud breed. They have achieved dis- 
tinction and the respect of their fellow sailors 
through their performance and their ability 
to do anything asked of them. No task has 
been too difficult for them to tackle. They 
have plunged into each new requirement 
with ... zest. .. . Through a combination 
of ... advocacy, enthusiasm, hard work, 
and ability, destroyermen have carried on 
the traditions of seafaring men that has been 
a characteristic of Americans since the in- 
ception of this great nation 

But this is the way the destroyerman must 
take. New innovations must be tried. New 
weapons tested. New procedures checked out. 
And as in the past destroyermen are the ones 
to do the testing. This takes stamina, devo- 
tion, and above all, the integrity of an in- 
dividual who will do his very best to see that 
the security of this beloved country is per- 
petuated. Destroyermen have established en- 
viable records of achievement and they are 
still steaming toward unknown horizons 
where developments of the future wait for 
discovery.” 

What we are asking industry to do is to 
join with the Navy in providing destroyers for 
these destroyermen—destroyers which will 
continue the proud tradition for years to 
come. We know we are challenging industry 
to the peak of its current capability, and in- 
dustry has given us strong indications that 
the challenge is welcome. We know that when 
the going is rough, the call goes out to “send 
the destroyers.” 

We want to be ready to answer that call. 


South Bend Tribune Praises Project Hope 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, as the 
hospital ship SS Hope now departs for 
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her seventh medical teaching-treatment 
mission, her record of achievement and 
the respect she has won around the 
world continue to grow. On four conti- 
nents, the famed white ship has helped 
to build good health and good will 
through effective, self-help people-to- 
people programs, 

Wide recognition for Hope’s accom- 
plishments have come from both at home 
and abroad. Two examples of this recog- 
nition appeared recently in the South 
Bend Tribune, both of which merit the 
attention of those interested in our ef- 
forts to help the developing nations. The 
first example is the editorial “Hope,” 
which I believe voices the sentiments of 
all of us familiar with the record of this 
project. The second example is a letter 
to the editor from Rev. Wilson S. Parks, 
of South Bend, who is conference super- 
intendent of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. Dr. Parks served 2 
months with the SS Hope to Colombia 
last fall and is well qualified to comment 
on the project. The articles follow: 

[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
Jan. 13, 1968] 

HOSPITAL SHIP “Hope” TO CEYLON NEXT 

I wish to express my appreciation for the 
recent editorial on the SS Hope hospital 
ship. It was my privilege to serve as chap- 
lain on the Hope Aug. 13—Oct. 15 while she 
was anchored at Cartagena, Colombia. The 
10-month stay there ended on Dec. 8 and 
the ship is now in Philadelphia being pre- 
pared for a voyage to Ceylon in April. 

In a Dec. 12 communication from Dr. 
Walter Rogers, chief of the medical staff, he 
describes the departure of the ship in these 
words: 

“On the morning we left there were some- 
where between ten and twelve thousand 
people crowding the dock. ... As the ship 
pulled away from the dock the crowd broke 
into spontaneous applause and waved to us 
until we were out of sight. Many small mo- 
tor boats accompanied us all the way to 
Boca Chica, which meant approximately a 
two-hour round trip; and as we neared Boca 
Chica there must have been at least a hun- 
dred dugout canoes, some containing entire 
families, all of whom must have started out 
very early in the morning to be there when 
the ship passed out to sea, One very touch- 
ing scene was a dugout containing two men 
and a small boy, the boy waving his crutches 
as we went by.” 

During the 10 months in Colombia, 9,000 
people were treated, either on the ship or 
under staff supervision on shore; 51,000 lab 
tests were made; 1,551 operations were per- 
formed; 50,000 prescriptions were filled, and 
180,000 doses of vaccine were given. 


“Hope” 

Through a world where war, violence, 
famine and death remain all too charac- 
teristic of the human condition, there sails 
a white ship. 

Her name is the S.S. Hope and for more 
than seven years she has brought that pre- 
cious commodity to the sick and hopeless in 
seven nations on three continents. 

In Indonesia, Vietnam, Ecuador, Peru, 
Guinea, Nicaragua, and currently Colombia, 
the hospital ship’s staff has cured disease 
and trained local doctors and nurses in mod- 
ern medical techniques, a tangible symbol 
of America’s concern for suffering. 

The 8.8. Hope costs $5 million a year to 
operate, all of it underwritten by private 
contributions. With her 130 hospital beds, 
she has been the scene of almost 10,000 major 
operations. More than 100,000 people have 
been treated by her doctors, who serve— 
without pay—in two-month shifts. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


But those who man the Hope believe their 
biggest contribution is the training of health 
service people in the nations the ship visits. 
Doctors, hospital sanitary workers, dieticians, 
technicians and nurses learn aboard the 
Hope, and then go back into their com- 
munities to continue the ship’s promise. 

The cost of the ship annually is less than 
the cost of a single jet bomber. Long may 
Americans keep her sailing. 


Meeting the Challenge of Health 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, with 
President Johnson’s health message, we 
begin a new and much broader phase in 
our efforts to promote maternal and 
child health in this country. 

The President recommends a $58 mil- 
lion increase in appropriations for the 
maternal and child health care pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1969. I welcome his 
request, and I hope the House will move 
quickly to approve it. 

As I see it, the President’s recommen- 
dation builds upon a strong foundation 
of progress in these fields. Ever since the 
Social Security Act was passed in 1935, 
Federal support for maternal and child 
health programs has been provided in 
each State. 

In the early years, efforts to promote 
maternal and child health were largely 
concerned with immunizations, well baby 
conferences, prenatal clinic visits for 
expectant mothers, and home visits by 
public health nurses. 

During the present decade, there have 
been rapid advances in our ability to 
offer preventive health services to 
mothers and children. With the passage 
of the Maternal and Child Health and 
Mental Retardation Planning Amend- 
ments of 1963, specific emphasis was 
placed on meeting the needs of women 
in low-income families for high-quality 
medical care during pregnancy. 

When the act was passed, between one- 
fourth to one-half of the women in low- 
income families in our large cities had 
had late or no prenatal care when they 
delivered their babies. The situation was 
equally bad in rural areas, where fre- 
quently no doctor was available to meet 
the needs of families living in sparsely 
settled communities. 

Experience with the special maternity 
and infant care projects which were 
established as a result of the act has 
shown that they can have a very posi- 
tive influence on the reduction of infant 
mortality. 

For the Nation as a whole, infant mor- 
tality decreased by only 5 percent dur- 
ing the entire decade from 1956-1965. 
In 1966, there was a sudden change, 
when the rate dropped to 23.7, represent- 
ing a decrease of 4 percent over the pre- 
vious year. This downward trend is con- 
tinuing into 1967. During the first 11 
months of last year, provisional data 
shows a decrease of 5 percent from the 
same period in 1966, or a rate in 1967 of 
about 22.1. 

At the same time, there has been a 
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rapid increase in the availability of 
family planning services among the poor 
as well as the increase in prenatal care. 
These two factors have helped to ac- 
count for the dramatic downward change 
in infant mortality. 

The comprehensive maternity pro- 
grams have demonstrated that poor 
people want good maternity care, and 
will take advantage of it when it is made 
available to them. With the experience 
we now have, it should be possible to 
up our goals from reaching 100,000 
women a year with good maternity care 
to extending this service to between 500,- 
000 and 750,000 mothers annually who 
are not now getting this service. 

At the same time, it should be possible, 
with the new emphasis on family plan- 
ning, to make this service extensively 
available to perhaps 3 million women of 
low income who request it thus giving 
them the same opportunity other women 
have to choose the number and spacing 
of their children. 

The States are already planning ahead 
so that maternal and child health serv- 
ices will be available to mothers and 
children in each State by 1972, no matter 
in what part of the State they live. 

The 1967 amendments, which combine 
the maternal and child health program 
and crippled children’s services into one 
program, and require that maternity and 
infant care project grants and similar 
special project grants become a special 
part of each State health services plan 
by 1972, will broaden our ability to reach 
mothers and children with the kind of 
health programs which will go a long way 
to assure adequate prenatal care and 
thus reduce infant mortality. At the same 
time, the States will have a more focussed 
opportunity to carry forward efforts to 
assure healthy childhood and to treat 
children with disabling conditions at the 
time when those conditions can either be 
held in check or cured. 

Most importantly, the States now have 
an opportunity to move to reach families, 
whether they live in urban or rural areas, 
with the kinds of preventive health serv- 
ices which can best promote maternal 
and child health on a universal basis. 


The Immune Society 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans are concerned with the divisions 
within our country. Some Americans are 
being sent half way around the world to 
fight in defense of freedom. Other Ameri- 
cans are to be found rioting on the streets 
of our cities. Most Americans are unaf- 
fected by either of these events. Recently 
Newsday, on Long Island, wrote a provoc- 
ative and thoughtful editorial entitled, 
“The Immune Society.” The point made 
is a vital one for the future of our Na- 
tion. It is simply that three Americas 
must become one America, and that all 
Americans must share their fellow citi- 
zens’ burdens and responsibilities. It is 
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indeed time we dealt with this problem 
with both an open heart and an open 


mind. 
The editorial follows: 
THE IMMUNE SOCIETY 


There are three Americas today. 

There is the America whose sons are fight- 
ing in Vietnam, and that America knows full 
well the agony and anxiety of the struggle. 

There is the America that is locked in the 
ghettoes by white racism and white indiffer- 
ence, and that America knows the agony of 
life as a second-class community. 

Then there is the comfortable America, the 
immune America, the white-collar and well- 
off America, for whom life is business (and 
pleasure) as usual. And that, regrettably, is 
the America that dominates national think- 
ing. It is an America that seems untouched 
by all the sorrow and misery of a divided, 
distracted nation. 

Conspicuous consumption is the keynote of 
this third America. The governors of the sev- 
eral states meet in Washington, dining on 
the finest food and sipping the finest wines. 
The wives of those governors are invited to 
the White House for a sumptuous luncheon 
and a show of the latest, lavish fashions for 
women, Only a few blocks away from the 
White House are some of the festering Negro 
slums of Washington. Only seconds away, by 
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TV beamed from satellites, are more than 
600,000 young Americans who are ready to 
offer their lives to maintain the independence 
of South Vietnam and to prevent its domina- 
tion by Communism. 

Can a society so generally unmoved by 
compassion survive? That is the real ques- 
tion. A TV report on Vietnam the other night 
focused, for a few seconds, on a young soldier 
blacking his face as he prepared to go out 
beyond the barbed wire at Khe Sanh on 
patrol. “Are you frightened?” asked the com- 
mentator interviewing him. “Sure,” he said, 
“we're all frightened, but we have to do our 
duty.” A few moments later, that moving 
episode was followed by a commercial for 
an antacid that relieves stomach distress 
caused by over-eating. 

There is another example. An advertise- 
ment shows two women outside a library 
in a pleasant Westchester village. In the 
foreground is a new Rolls-Royce. The cap- 
tion: “The new Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow 
turns a trip to the library (or to the hair- 
dresser’s or the supermarket or the post 
office) into a sinfully luxurious experience 
.. Cost $20,600.” 

What we are experiencing is a true, not 
a manufactured, credibility gap—a gap in 
our own credibility. We send our men to 
Vietnam to fight, but most of us at home 
remain unaffected by their sacrifice. We talk 
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about programs to mitigate the problem of 
the ghettoes, but the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders points out that too many 
members of the white majority are secretly 
pleased to lock up the Negroes in their own 
communities, 

Of course, most in the U.S. have never 
truly faced up to the fact that we are fight- 
ing a two-front war. By waiting too long to 
raise taxes, the administration has sought 
to make this an era of no sacrifice, The war 
in Vietnam, to all too many people, is merely 
an unpleasant offstage echo—nasty, but 
something to let the other fellow worry 
about. 

This state of pietistic indifference cannot 
and must not go on. We face challenges in 
the slums that will absorb a staggering 
amount of the national income. We face 
increasing costs in Vietnam, and yet our 
congressional leaders dawdle over a proposed 
surcharge on income taxes. We are going to 
have to make some agonizing choices, and 
soon, 

The three Americas cannot exist side by 
side. Unless we make this one America, once 
more, the conflicts dimly looming in the fu- 
ture may become the cataclysms of tomorrow. 
The immune America—the unseeing, unfeel- 
ing America—must become the first casualty 
of the realism and sacrifice these grim times 
demand. 


SENATE—Thursday, March 7, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, who art the hope of 
all the ends of the earth. 


Thou who committest to us the swift 
and solemn trust of life, teach us to num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. Consecrate with Thy 
presence the way our feet may go, and 
the humblest work will shine. 

As Thy servants in this temple of 
democracy, give us courage and strength 
for the vast task of social rebuilding that 
needs to be dared if life for all men is 
to be made full and free. 

In and through the change and con- 
fusion of these bewildering times, we are 
made confident by the divine promise, 
“As Thy day, so shall Thy strength be.” 

Thou hast made us to be Thy temples. 
Grant that the sacred places of our inner 
lives may harbor nothing unworthy of 
our high calling in Thee: 


“The ruins of our soul repair, 
And make our heart a house of prayer.” 


In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968, be dispensed 
with, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I 


suggest that the attachés of the Senate 
inform Senators that this may be a live 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 36 Leg.] 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Miller 
Cannon Javits Mondale 
Cooper Kuchel Talmadge 
Ervin Lausche Thurmond 
Gore Mansfield 
Hart Metcalf 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxkre], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to order the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 
Senators entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names: 


Aiken Bartlett Boggs 
Allott Bayh Brewster 
Anderson Bennett Brooke 
Baker Bible Burdick 


Byrd, Va Hollings Pell 

Carlson Hruska Percy 

Case Inouye Prouty 

Church Jackson Proxmire 

k Jordan, N.C. Randolph 

Cotton Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 

Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Russell 

Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 

Dominick Long, Mo. Smathers 

Eastland Long, La. Smith 

Ellender Magnuson Sparkman 

Fannin McClellan Spong 

Fong McGee Stennis 

Pulbright McGovern Symington 
McIntyre Tower 

Gruening Monroney Tydings 

Hansen Montoya Williams, N.J 

Harris Morse Williams, Del 

Hartke Moss Yarborough 

Hatfield Mundt Young, N. Dak 

Hayden Murphy Young, Ohio 

Hickenlooper Nelson 

Hill Pearson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


APPROVAL OF LONG-TERM CON- 
TRACTS FOR DELIVERY OF 
WATER FROM NAVAJO RESER- 
VOIR, N. MEX. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 
I ask that the Chair lay before the 

Senate a message from the House of 
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Representatives on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 123. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 123) to approve 
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long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of 
New Mexico, and for other purposes, 
which was, on page 2, after the fifth line 
from the top, strike out: 


Water diversion 
(acre-feet) 


Estimated water 


Propose uses 
depletion (acre-feet) 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico—— 20, 200 16, 200 Thermal-electric generation. 
Southern Union Gas Co 50 50 Pump cooling. 
20, 250 16, 250 
And insert: 
Water diversion Estimated water Proposed uses 


(acre-feet) 


depletion (acre-feet) 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico. 20, 200 16, 200 Thermal-electric generation. 

Southern Union Gas Co aes 50 50 Pump cooling. 

Utah Construction and Mining Co 44, 000 35, 300 Thermal-electric generation. 
64, 250 51, 550 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
House has added an amendment to this 
joint resolution which would include a 
contract for the sale of water to the 
Utah Construction & Mining Co. from the 
Navajo Reservoir. At the time the Sen- 
ate considered the legislation there were 
only two contracts before us which had 
been submitted by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Before the House acted, the 
third contract was submitted to Con- 
gress and it has been included. The 
State of New Mexico supports this con- 
tract and therefore, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 3110, S. 3111, AND S. 3112—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF BILLS TO AID MINOR- 
ITY VIETNAM VETERANS, MAKE 
VA HOUSING, TRAINING, AND 
COUNSELING BENEFITS AVAIL- 
ABLE IN CENTRAL CITY SLUM 
AREAS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 30, the President of the United 
States laid before both Houses of Con- 
gress a special message on veterans’ ben- 
efits. In the course of that message, the 
President referred to Abraham Lincoln’s 
invocation to the Nation “to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow and orphan.” 

I agree with the President’s message, 
and it should be emphasized that these 
returning veterans represent, not only 
an obligation placed upon American. so- 
ciety, but also a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity presented to it. 

In that context, I believe that the 
package of GI benefits, even if amended 
as proposed by the President’s message, 
is not complete. Increasing the maximum 


guarantee on GI home loans—indeed, 
even the existence of home loan guar- 
antees—means little to those veterans 
who are unable to find adequate hous- 
ing; skill-training in the Armed Forces 
means little to those veterans who are 
unable to find employment in skilled, 
clerical, and managerial positions. 

The GI bill of rights—and its sub- 
sequent extensions—has had an enor- 
mous impact on American society. It has 
permitted tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans—who might never have had the 
opportunity—to acquire education and 
training, and to purchase homes. It has 
thus given them the tools of social mo- 
bility. The enormously wide dispersion 
of affluence in this Nation, the great in- 
crease in the number and percentage of 
the college educated, the explosion of 
the suburbs—all of these revolutions 
which have characterized American so- 
ciety since the Second World War, 
have been accelerated—in some cases, 
caused—by the broad extension of GI 
benefits. Thus, the Second World War 
and the Korean conflict represent, not 
only events of historical significance but 
also domestic social watersheds. 

Despite all the tragedy and dissension 
which have characterized our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, let us not forget that 
it, too, will inevitably represent a water- 
shed in the social history of this Nation. 

For almost 3 years, this country has 
had large numbers of combat troops 
committed to the war in Vietnam. The 
growing intensity of the war—as well as 
of the domestic debate over our involve- 
ment—must not cause us to lose sight 
of the burdens borne by the individual 
combat soldiers. These men are now re- 
turning to civilian life in increasing 
numbers. Their sacrifices cannot be ig- 
nored once they have put aside their 
uniforms and their weapons. 

No matter what the purposes of our in- 
volvement, no matter the ideals that may 
motivate our efforts, for many of these 
soldiers military service in Vietnam has 
afforded them their first opportunity to 
contribute to a national effort on a basis 
of equality and full human worth. It is 
an indictment of our society that such 
opportunity could occur only in uniform, 
only in the context of armed conflict. 
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Nonetheless, this has occurred. Surely 
these men will seek—and rightfully ex- 
pect—full participation in all aspects of 
American society and an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in its rewards. No man 
who has, quite literally, put his life on- 
the-line” for his country should face lim- 
ited opportunity or discrimination in the 
pursuit of job, education or shelter. As 
the Vice President of the United States 
has said: 

You can’t ask a fellow American to fight 
and die in Vietnam and then relegate him 
1 second class citizenship when he comes 

ome. 


In the last few years we have 
taken tremendous steps forward in guar- 
anteeing such equality—in voting, in em- 
ployment and, most importantly, in the 
measure that is before this body at this 
very moment, in housing. However, much 
remains to be done, in particular, we 
must round out the program of veterans’ 
benefits, we must structure veterans’ pro- 
grams so that they are relevant to the 
realities—to the obstacles and oppor- 
tunities—present in American society to- 
day and which these returning veterans 
must face. 

Accordingly, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference three bills to amend the 
veterans law and to extend GI benefits. 

The first of these bills would amend 
the home loan provisions of the veterans 
law. It would expand the program of di- 
rect VA loans for the purchase or con- 
struction of homes so as to include vet- 
erans living in the ghettos of our cities. 
Many of our veterans, not yet able to 
purchase homes in a totally free market, 
are forced to live in depressed urban 
areas. Often they cannot obtain mort- 
gages through normal private channels. 
Such veterans cannot take full advantage 
of the home loan guaranty program. In- 
dicative of this need, in October 1967 the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
a much lower percent of nonwhite vet- 
erans had obtained GI home loans. Ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, as of late 1962 
and early 1963, 14 percent of nonwhite 
Second World War and Korean war vet- 
erans had obtained GI home loans and 
another 12 percent of the nonwhite vet- 
erans had tried but failed to obtain such 
loans. The comparable figures for white 
veterans were 34 and 7 percent. 

For these veterans, increasing the max- 
imum guarantee on veterans home loans, 
as requested by the President, in and of 
itself, is not the answer. Under present 
law, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, if he finds that the veteran is 
living in a rural area, or in a small city 
or town in which mortgages are not 
readily available, may designate such an 
area as a “housing credit shortage area.” 
In these areas, the VA may extend direct 
home loans and is not limited to guaran- 
teeing mortgages. This provision was in- 
serted in the law, when, following the 
Second World War, we discovered that 
many veterans could not obtain normal 
mortgages, At that time, as a Represent- 
ative, I was active in the effort to expand 
the law in this manner. We face a sim- 
ilar situation today, but it is found in the 
depressed areas of our cities. Many of our 
current veterans are returning to urban 
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areas in which mortgages are similarly 
unavailable. I believe that the Federal 
Government should assume the credit 
risk in this situation, for the social bene- 
fit far outweighs the economic cost. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill I introduce today 
would amend section 1811 of title 38 to 
include a “depressed urban area” as a 
possible area in which direct home loans 
might be extended. 

There also must be substantial im- 
provement and expansion of VA counsel- 
ing services. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is the one agency which must make 
at least one contact with a veteran after 
he has returned to civilian life. We must 
fully capitalize on this opportunity by 
broadening the scope of this counseling 
and providing for it in such locations and 
on such a basis to make it truly available 
to those who most need it. About 750,000 
men are discharged from the military 
services each year, All are contacted; all 
can be counseled by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Second, I introduce today a bill to give 
the Veterans’ Administration new au- 
thority to provide counseling and techni- 
cal assistance to veterans with regard to 
business and home loans. This would in- 
clude advising veterans as to available 
housing, and advising and assisting them 
to utilize fully housing rights and benefits 
available to them under all laws. The 
technical assistance to veterans would 
seek to promote and train veterans as 
owners and managers of businesses. To 
make this assistance meaningful this bill 
would extend the business loan program 
to cold war and Vietnam veterans. 

Counseling services can and must be 
brought to the areas of greatest need. 
The VA's offices—and particularly the 
new “one stop” centers—should be lo- 
cated in the depressed areas of our core 
cities. It is interesting to note that the 
new one-stop center in New York City 
is located in downtown Manhattan. 
Compare the availability of this service 
to our deprived citizens to the readiness 
with which he can obtain information 
about joining the Armed Forces: there 
are two Armed Forces recruiting centers 
in Harlem, one in the East New York sec- 
tion of Brooklyn and two in the South 
Bronx—all are areas affected by pov- 
erty. If we make this effort to induce 
residents of our ghettos to enlist in the 
military service, certainly we can make 
the same effort to reach them once they 
have returned to civilian life. Moreover, 
the hours of VA centers should be suited 
to the needs of the recipients of the coun- 
seling services—they should be long and 
flexible—and the counseling services 
should be brought to the veterans—into 
their neighborhoods. 

Finally, we must take action to guar- 
antee useful employment for our re- 
turning veterans—employment which 
will permit them to use their skills and 
leadership, and to advance. As President 
Johnson noted, most veterans will go 
into the private sector. The Senate is 
soon to consider a resolution which would 
express the sense of the Congress that 
private employers give job priority to 
returning servicemen. I support this res- 
olution—but clearly we must do far more 
than express our sentiment. 
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In his message to the Congress, the 
President expressed his concern that 
some returning veterans had such dif- 
ficulty finding jobs that they had 
to rely on unemployment compensation. 
Throughout the Nation 174,932 recent 
dischargees—roughly speaking, men who 
had served in the Armed Forces within 
the prior year—filed for unemployment 
compensation and drew those benefits 
for an average total of 10.7 weeks during 
fiscal year 1966. In New York State alone, 
over 9,000 veterans filed for unemploy- 
ment during the comparable period and 
were unemployed for 9.2 weeks. The na- 
tional figures for fiscal year 1967 are 
161,878 veterans who drew unemploy- 
ment compensation for an average total 
of 9.3 weeks. These statistics hardly 
present a reassuring picture of material 
security and economic opportunity for 
the many men who have served in the 
service of their Nation during a critical 
period. 

Third, to afford our veterans the fullest 
opportunity possible to obtain job train- 
ing, I also introduce a bill which would 
permit a veteran to use his educational 
assistance for courses which have been in 
existence for less than 2 years, provided 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
specifically waives the requirement. The 
purpose of this change is to grant the Ad- 
ministrator flexibility. In the next few 
years we will, hopefully, witness many 
new training opportunities made avail- 
able to veterans through the cooperation 
of Government agencies, private con- 
cerns, and labor unions, as for example in 
the new electronics, automation, or com- 
puter techniques. Under present law, 
such courses are effectively foreclosed to 
veterans—no matter their value and 
relevance to his needs—merely because 
they are new. I am aware of the dangers 
posed by such a change, but a careful 
use of the Administrator’s discretion will 
broaden educational and training op- 
portunities for veterans without permit- 
ing the use of veterans’ benefits for pro- 
grams without substance. The Admin- 
istrator should have this flexibility. 

It is my intention also to offer these 
three bills as amendments to the bills 
dealing with veterans benefits currently 
being considered by the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Subcommittee. I hope that these 
rape will be considered at the same 

ime. 

The young men who are being asked 
to bear the burdens of the bloody and 
tragic conflict in Vietnam are acquiring 
leadership traits and _ self-assurance 
which will be invaluable in civilian life. 
We must guarantee that we have created 
an open society, a society of opportunity, 
receptive to the talents, skills, and com- 
mitments of our returning combat sol- 
diers. We have far to go in creating such 
a society. This fact is dramatically re- 
flected in the disparity in reenlistment 
figures. In October 1967 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that 46 percent 
of nonwhites reenlist after their first 
term in the Armed Forces, as compared 
to 18 percent of the whites. 

These men are expressing a belief that 
opportunity and security will be greater 
for them in uniform than in civilian 
life. We cannot accept this situation. It 
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is our obligation to insure that, at least 
for those men who have been asked to 
bear the burdens and to pay the horrible 
price of Vietnam combat, the society for 
which they have fought and to which 
they will one day return, is also one of 
full opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated: 

S. 3110. A bill to amend section 1811 of 
title 38, United States Code, so as to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to make direct loans for housing under such 
section in certain urban areas whenever 
private capital is not available for such 
purpose; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 3111. A bill to amend chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to provide 
counseling and technical assistance to vet- 
erans eligible for home and business loans 
under such chapter, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3112. A bill to amend section 1675 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to waive the requirement thet a 
course of training must have been in oper- 
ation for 2 years or more by an educational 
institution before such course may be ap- 
proved for the enrollment of eligible vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

— 77 dill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, i ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The pending business is an amend- 
ment which I offered to the Dirksen sub- 
stitute. It is amendment No. 556. It pro- 
poses to strike the word “discourage” on 
page 2, line 21, and substitute “prevent”; 
and, on page 5, line 5, to strike the word 
“discourage” and substitute “prevent”. 

Mr. President, the word “discourage” 
appears again in the housing section of 
this bill on page 26, line 15. 

I have offered amendment No. 595. I 
ask unanimous consent to call up amend- 
ment No. 595 and ask that the two 
amendments, No. 556 and No. 595, be 
considered and acted upon en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not wish 
to object—we must preserve our rights. 
Does this mean we shall not have au- 
thority to seek a separate vote on each 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
unanimous-consent request is agreed to, 
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to consider these amendments en bloc, 
they would be acted on by one vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, I ask the Senator 
momentarily to withhold his request. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator ob- 
ject? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would much rather the 
Senator did not put me in that position, 
if the Senator will hold off momentarily. 

Mr. COOPER. Very well, for a time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky—I have not really studied the 
amendment, but I gather it is his idea 
that if we did more preventing, we would 
be less discouraged; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. President, I am sorry there are not 
more Senators present, because this is a 
rather difficult subject to explain. It may 
seem technical, but it is not technical; 
it is substantive and I believe my changes 
should be adopted. 

As I have said, there are three sections 
of the pending bill in which this word is 
used. On page 2, line 21 of section (b) (1). 
I should like to read the language. 

It says: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force will- 
fully injures, intimidates or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate or inter- 
fere with, 

(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from 


This language is followed by a list of 
the constitutional rights, or rights which 
have been prescribed by Congress under 
the interstate commerce clause—rights, 
the exercise of which the language I 
have quoted is designed to protect. But 
in using the word “discourage” the sec- 
tion quoted goes too far. 

The language of the section I have 
quoted, and the language of other sec- 
tions which are generally similar, lay 
out the elements of a criminal offense. 
One is that the person who is trying to 
prevent the exercise of a constitutional 
right acts with force or threat of force, 
or commits some acts which are physi- 
cal, or are intrusions upon the personal- 
ity of the complainant. 

Section 1 sets out the necessary mo- 
tive of this person who is charged with 
a criminal offense in having attempted 
to prevent the exercise of a constitu- 
tional right. That language is: 

Any person because he is or has been— 


That is to say, he is or has been at- 
tempting to exercise his constitutional 
rights— 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from 
exercising a constitutional right. 


Think of what we are doing if we re- 
tain the word ‘‘discourage.’”’ An individual 
whose acts “discouraged” a person from 
exercising a constitutional right—a sub- 
jective determination—could then be 
charged under the criminal sanctions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

My first argument for this change is 
that I do not know of any precedent in 
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criminal law which would establish as a 
crime, or element of a crime, the dis- 
couragement of another. A criminal ac- 
tion requires that certain acts have a 
definite consequence, both being ascer- 
tainable by proof: the acts of the person 
and the consequences which result. 

In this case, the first element is pres- 
ent: that a person who is charged, with 
the prevention of the exercise of a right, 
does an act. But a second element is not 
present; that is, the consequences of 
such acts against another person. The 
individual making the complaint could 
simply say “I was discouraged from ex- 
ercising such a right.” 

It is a subjective result, depending 
upon what the individual states. He does 
not say, “I did not exercise the right” 
and “I was prevented from exercising 
the right.” He might simply say, “I was 
discouraged from exercising the right.” 

We know that in criminal law, to con- 
vict a person, he must be proved guilty 
beyond reasonable doubt. Here, we would 
make as an element of a criminal action 
the subjective attitude of a person 
claiming to be offended—that he is dis- 
couraged from undertaking an act. 

My word “prevent,” I submit, is 
proper, because if persons act with force 
or threat of force against others because 
they are seeking to exercise constitutional 
rights, it is evidently only because they 
seek to prevent—I repeat prevent—such 
exercise of a constitutional right. But I 
would argue that if a person can be con- 
victed upon the proof of an individual 
saying, “Well, I was discouraged some- 
what; I did not feel I should go ahead 
and exercise my right,” then the lan- 
guage of the bill goes too far. 

There is no precedent in law and logic 
for using the word “discourage,” and I 
hope very much my amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, again may I plead for 
the attention of the Senate, because this 
is not a simple problem. 

First, let me say I had the greatest 
sympathy with Senator Coorer when I 
read his amendment. On investigation it 
appears, however, that it will not accom- 
plish the purposes of this law, if we pass 
it, or meet the situation factually in the 
field. If you prevent A from doing some- 
thing that he has a right to do, that is a 
crime; but in this particular field if you 
intimidate or use force on B, that also 
can, though it would not be operative in 
law, discourage or change the disposition 
of A to assert his rights. 

That is exactly what has happened. 
Suppose the Ku Klux Klan beats another 
Negro, or kills another Negro, in order to 
intimidate the whole group, that way 
preventing the whole group. The whole 
group could still vote, but nonetheless 
they are effectively inhibited. 

We tried to find a satisfactory word. I 
think “discourage” is a word, as Senator 
Cooper says, that in a criminal statute 
is a little too ephemeral. I found an- 
other word in Black's Law Dictionary.” 
The word is “deter.” 

To deter is: 

To discourage or stop by fear, to stop or 
prevent from acting or proceeding by danger, 
difficulty, or other consideration which dis- 
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heartens or countervails the motive for the 
act. 


Citing a Georgia case, incidentally. 
Very interesting; it is a southern case. 
It is the case, if anybody wants it, of 
Haynesworth v. Hall Construction Co., 
44 Georgia Appeals. 

That is precisely the word we are try- 
ing to reach. I would be delighted if 
Senator Cooper could see his way clear 
to conform with what is our problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Thirty seconds more. 

“Prevent” will not do it. I think “dis- 
courage” is too ephemeral. But this is a 
word of art which is exactly right, and 
which is exactly in point, and I would 
hope very much, Mr. President, that Sen- 
ator Cooper, than whom there is no other 
Senator I admire more, and anything he 
says I listen to with my heart as well as 
my mind, and I wish he would be per- 
suaded, because I think this is right, and 
I think I want to do exactly what he 
wants to do. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 14940) to amend 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, 
as amended, in order to extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 14940) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to extend the authori- 
zation for appropriations, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COOPER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
say again that although the amendment 
I have offered may appear to be merely 
legalistic or technical, it is not so. It deals 
with a substantive body of law. If the 
proper language is not substituted in the 
sections of the bill, I believe it would 
violate not only the precedent in criminal 
law but it would also impose sanctions 
against individuals upon vague grounds. 
I have studied this language very care- 
fully over the last several days. It ap- 
pears to me, and I believe I have some 
agreement even from the sponsors of the 
bill. If the language is not changed, it 
would allow a criminal complaint against 
an individual because of a complainant’s 
state of mind. The complainant might 
say, “I was discouraged from exercising 
constitutional rights,” or, “I was afraid 
I could not exercise my constitutional 
rights.” There is no basis in law and 
there should be no basis in law to con- 
vict a man because another says, “I was 
discouraged.” 

Mr. President, this is the point and 
it is one with which I believe the spon- 
sors of the bill should agree. 

Furthermore, constitutionally, words 
alone are not a ground for criminal ac- 
tion unless there is some immediate ef- 
fect or consequence, such as words which 
provoke a breach of the peace. People in 
this country speaking against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, urging rev- 
olution, insurrection, and disobedience to 
law—words that we deplore. I deplore 
words that are dangerous. But words are 
not punishable unless they result in crim- 
inal action or a present danger. Carmi- 
chael and others utter threats against 
the United States. They are shameful 
and dangerous. Yet under the Constitu- 
tion they are protected unless there is a 
clear and present danger that the acts 
they recommend might occur. 

But under this bill if a person by words 
discouraged another from voting or 
exercising other constitutional rights, the 
person who uttered the words might be 
charged with a crime. I do not believe 
that this is right, and I do not believe 
that there is any basis in law or justice 
for it. 

There has been suggested the word 
“deter.” The word carries the same de- 
fect as “discourage,” simply that one 
claiming to be offended might say—sub- 
jectively— IT was deterred. I did not ex- 
ercise my right because something was 
said which deterred me from doing so.” 

I shall offer another word in substitu- 
tion, a word which has a firm grounding 
in law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 4 minutes have expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
ask that the word “discouraged” be de- 
leted and that there be sustituted in its 
place the word “intimidate.” The word 
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“intimidate” is a legal word of art and 
it has been accepted in law. I shall give 
the definition of the word “intimidate” 
from Black’s Law Dictionary. It states, 
“unlawful coercion, duress, being in 
fear.” A number of cases can be cited 
which show the word “intimidation” as 
having legal effect and consequences. 

In addition, Mr. President, many 
States have statutes using intimidate in 
the sense of the bill before us—such as 
the intimidation of voters. 

I offer the word “intimidate” instead 
of “discourage.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask permission to modify his 
amendments? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to modify my amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, that one 
is satisfactory to the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] and to me, and at this 
point we would ask that the Senator take 
care of his other parts. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, there are 
several sections of the bill which have 
the same defect. I have called up amend- 
ment No. 556, which is the pending busi- 
ness. I would ask unanimous consent also 
to call up my amendment No. 595. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request unanimous consent to 
make modification of this amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the modification will be made. 

The question is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 556. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, are we 
voting on all of them now or just one 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky ask unanimous 
consent to vote on all amendments? 

Mr. COOPER. All that I have offered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have the pagination? I know two now: 
Page 2, line 21; and page 5, line 5. 

Mr. COOPER. The Miller amendments 
also have the word. 

Mr. JAVITS. And page 27, line 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
(Nos. 556 and 595) of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], as modified, en 
bloc. [Putting the question.] 

The amendments (Nos. 556 and 595) 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], as modified, were agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
J. Terry Emerson, who is with the legis- 
lative counsel of the Senate, be permitted 
the privilege of the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois number 554, as 
amended. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of yester- 
day, what is to be the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia can be recog- 
nized to call up his amendment, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
has an amendment which he would like 
to have considered at this point. I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the unanimous-consent order of yes- 
terday, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] may be recognized to bring up 
an amendment, after which I may be 
recognized to bring up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky if I may see 
the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I repeat my unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 567 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky yields himself 4 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, my 
amendment has been agreed to by the 
managers of the bill, but for the purpose 
of explanation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator identify his amendment so the 
clerk can state it? 

Mr. COOPER. Amendment No. 567. I 
call it up and ask that it be made the 
pending business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read by the clerk. 

The assistant clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 567), as follows: 

On page 4, line 14, after “guests” insert a 
comma and the following: “other than an 
establishment located within a building 
which contains not more than five rooms for 
rent or hire and which is actually occupied 
by the proprietor of such establishments as 
his residence,”. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment as follows 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the modification. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the modification be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
modification, as follows: 

On page 5, line 22, after the period insert 
& new sentence as follows: “Nothing in 
subparagraph (2) (F) or (3) (A) of this sub- 
section shall apply to the proprietor of any 
establishment which provides lodging to 
transient guests, or to any employee acting 
on behalf of such proprietor, with respect to 
the enjoyment of the goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages, or accommoda- 
tions of such establishment if such estab- 
lishment is located within a building which 
contains not more than five rooms for rent 
or hire and which is actually occupied by the 
proprietor as his residence.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? Without 
objection, the modification is made. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

First, let me say that the amendment 
which I have offered has nothing to do 
with title II of the bill before us which 
deals with “Fair Housing.” The amend- 
ment which I have offered deals with 
public accommodations. 

The amendment which I have offered 
does not create any new exemption in the 
present law regarding public accommo- 
dations. The Senate will remember that 
Congress wrote into the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 an exemption which was called 
the “Mrs. Murphy” exemption. The first 
time I ever heard of the expression was 
when my seat mate, the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
spoke of those who should be allowed to 
operate their small roominghouses with- 
out interference and termed them “Mrs. 
Murphy” enterprises. Thus the exemp- 
tion was written into the law by Congress. 
It is the law today. My amendment would 
define in this bill the rights protected in 
connection with the portion of existing 
law known as the “Mrs. Murphy amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so that the speaker may be 
heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. COOPER. The 1964 Civil Rights 
Act does not give a right to any individual 
to obtain lodging in a “Mrs. Murphy” 
type boardinghouse of five rooms or less, 
for such category of boardinghouses are 
exempt under the provisions of title II, 
section 201(b) (1) which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Any inn, hotel, motel or other establish- 
ment which provides lodging to transient 
guests, other than an establishment located 
within a building which contains no more 
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than five rooms for rent or hire and which 
is actually occupied by the proprietor of such 
establishment as his residence, 


Second, there is no corresponding 
exemption in the pending Dirksen sub- 
stitute covering boardinghouses of five 
rooms or less. 

Third, therefore, the Dirksen sub- 
stitute subjects a proprietor of a “Mrs. 
Murphy” type boardinghouse to crim- 
inal liabilities if the proprietor takes 
steps to remove a prospective tenant who 
will not leave when she demands it even 
though the prospective tenant has no 
Federal rights to lodging in her boarding- 
house. 

Under sections 245 (b) (2) (F) and 245 
(b) (3) (A), of the Dirksen substitute, a 
present or prospective tenant is pro- 
tected against interference because of 
race or color in his right to enjoy accom- 
modations in all types of boarding- 
houses, including boardinghouses of five 
rooms or less. The tenant’s protection 
extends to interference by the proprietor 
as well as by outside third parties. Under 
245 (b) (3) (A), not only the tenant or 
prospective tenant but also civil rights 
workers aiding a tenant are protected 
against interference by the proprietor or 
outside third parties. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
make the following changes: 

First. A present or prospective tenant 
of a boardinghouse remains protected 
against interference because of race or 
color by the proprietor or by outside 
third parties, except that where a board- 
inghouse contains but five rooms or less 
the proprietor would be exempted from 
section 245(b) (2) (F). 

Second. This exemption for a propri- 
etor of a boardinghouse of five rooms or 
less would also be incorporated in para- 
graph 245(b)(3)(A). Under this provi- 
sion civil rights workers who may be aid- 
ing a tenant or prospective tenant obtain 
lodging in a boardinghouse continue to 
be protected against interference by the 
proprietor or by outside third parties but 
where the boardinghouse contains but 
five rooms or less the proprietor would be 
granted an exemption. 

Third. My amendment would make no 
change in section 245 (b) (3) (C) which 
will continue to apply to protect a pro- 
prietor from interference by outside 
third parties with the proprietor’s desire 
to provide lodging to minority groups, 
notwithstanding that the number of 
rooms of the boardinghouse may be less 
than five. 

As I say, my modified amendment does 
not create any new exemption, but sim- 
ply makes clear the protections which 
would apply in any event, under “Mrs. 
Murphy” provisions. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HART. All of us sense the problem 
to which the Senator from Kentucky, 
by his amendment, seeks to respond. I 
understand that he has given some 
thought to the possibility that the phrase 
“the proprietor of any establishment 
which provides lodging,” which is in- 
cluded in his amendment, might better 
read “the proprietor of any establish- 
ment covered under this section solely 
because it provides lodging.” 

Mr. COOPER. The language which I 
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have used is the language of the “Mrs. 
Murphy” exemption in existing law. Why 
is that not sufficient? 

Mr. HART. Only for the reason that 
there is a possibility that a different 
type of facility, let us say a restaurant, 
which is covered under the earlier act, 
might also make available several rooms 
for transients, and the amendment, un- 
less it is clarified as I suggested the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky might want to clar- 
ify it, might thus be construed to ex- 
empt that restaurant. In other words a 
facility otherwise covered by the lan- 
guage of the bill might seek to evade 
coverage by placing itself in addition un- 
der the language of this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
we would run into difficulty if we should 
change the language. I understand what 
the Senator from Michigan is trying to 
do. But the “Mrs. Murphy” amendment 
was adopted in 1964, and was interpreted 
at that time. It was made clear that it 
could not evade its purpose. I believe 
the interpretation in that act would be 
sufficient to take care of any case where 
someone wrongfully and unlawfully 
tried to evade the law and its purpose. 

I think if we change the existing lan- 
guage, we may create more problems; but 
as a part of the interpretation of this 
amendment, I will agree that the ex- 
ample the Senator has given would be 
a valid one. 

Mr. HART. On that basis, perhaps we 
have gone as far as we should push. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 567) of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2419) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with respect 
to the development of cargo container 
vessels, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 

The message communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., former 
Member of the House for 21 consecutive 
terms, and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 80th and 83d Con- 
gresses, and transmitted the resolutions 
of the House thereon. 


VIETNAM MISSION—A RETURN TO 
FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial entitled Vietnam Mission: A 
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Return to First Principles,” published in 
the Washington Post of yesterday, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
VIETNAM Mission: A RETURN TO FIRST 
PRINCIPLES 


It is hard to argue against the need for 
additional American troops in Vietnam to re- 
gain the initiative lost in recent weeks. If 
our forces already on hand are endangered 
by being spread too thin, they must be rein- 
forced. But the dispatch of more troops by 
itself will not answer the critical questions: 

What will we do with the initiative when 
we regain it, and what is to stop the enemy 
from trying to gain it back? 

Is there not some upper limit to the ef- 
fectiveness of these reflexive responses, be- 
yond which the risk of wider war outweighs 
any conceivable gain in the security and sta- 
bility of South Vietnam? 

Which is more likely to persuade Hanoi 
to negotiate or simply back away—ever-in- 
creasing applications of American firepower 
and manpower, or a sustained and restrained 
demonstration of American staying-power 
and of steadily increasing South Vietnamese 
capacity to find their own salvation by 
themselves? 

These were valid questions before the Tet 
offensive. They are all the more valid now. 
For the critical new element in the war 
is not necessarily to be found in the tide 
of battle. History records that it can turn 
again—and again. The new element is the 
near certainty that a burden and a sacrifice 
which have been borne narrowly by profes- 
sional soldiers and draftees and that rela- 
tively small segment of the American pub- 
lic directly touched by casualties is now 
about to be spread more widely over the 
populace as a whole. We are reaching the 
end of those readily available resources in 
manpower and money which have permitted 
us for so long to engage in a war larger than 
Korea without seriously disrupting the life 
of the average citizen. Proposals for higher 
taxes, economic controls, reserve callups, and 
deeper draft calls must almost surely accom- 
pany any substantial increase in our fight- 
ing forces. 

So there are going to be new doubts and 
a broader, more intense debate. And because 
dissent is the natural enemy of a strategy 
which rests so heavily on the appearance of 
resolve, it is all the more urgent that these 
deliberations be purposeful; that the outer 
boundaries of our realistic options be fully 
recognized; that, at long last, there be 
an understanding of the restraints and in- 
hibitions in a limited war for limited ends. 

It may even be necessary to begin by 
acknowledging miscalculation—or failure— 
in the strategy that has carried us from the 
Tonkin resolution of 1964, to the first tenta- 
tive landing of combat troops in early 1965 
and the beginning of the bombing of the 
North, and on to the present involvement of 
more than 500,000 United States combat 
troops in a struggle with no clearly visible 
end-result in sight. 

At the outset, there was a reason for pro- 
jecting an open-endedness to our effort. We 
were embarking on a campaign of “graduated 
response” to enemy initiatives. By carefully 
measuring each increment, while leaving 
open our readiness to widen the war if need 
be, the idea was to persuade the North Viet- 
namese to back down, or at least back off, 
without provoking a confrontation with the 
Russians or the Chinese. In the early stages, 
when we had more scope for enlarging our 
effort in relative safety, there was more rea- 
son to hope that this steady intensification 
of pressure would prevail. 

There are some who now say that just one 
more increase in our application of military 
pressure will do the trick. Perhaps it will. But 
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we should be prepared, by past experience, 
for the possibility—indeed the probability— 
that it won't. And we must frankly recognize 
that if it doesn’t, there is nothing in our 
current strategy that would logically argue 
against yet another expansion of our effort, 
and another, and another. 

This prospect is surely grim enough to en- 
courage a re-evaluation of our Vietnam mis- 
sion, and a return to first principles. 

The first principles were easier to state in 
August, 1964, when Senator Thurmond asked 
Secretary Rusk, at hearings on the Tonkin 
Resolution, whether “we have a policy to win 
the Vietnam war so we can get our of there, 
or are we going to stay in there indefinitely?” 
Mr. Rusk replied: ; 

“I think a highly relevant factor here is 
that there are a billion and a half people in 
Asia, half of them in the Communist world 
and half of them in the Free World. I don’t 
see how we are going to get a long-range solu- 
tion to this problem on the basis of our try- 
ing to go in there, into this vast mass of peo- 
ple, and try to do a job as Americans in lieu 
of Asians. I think that it is important for us 
to try to assist those Asians who are deter- 
mined to be free and independent to put 
themselves in a position to be secure.” 

Harking back to other strictly limited 
American efforts of the same sort, such as 
in Greece, Mr. Rusk added: 

“These and other problems have all been 
troublesome and difficult and hard to man- 
age, but the end result it seems to me, ought 
to be a stable situation with free and inde- 
pendent nations capable of maintaining their 
own security rather than to try to bring 
everything to a great cataclysm because, on 
that basis, there isn't much to settle any more 
in terms of organized societies maintaining 
their own independence.” 

It would be too much to say that Vietnam 
has now reached the verge of “cataclysm” or 
that “there isn’t much to settle anymore” in 
terms of an organized society maintaining its 
own independence. But there is little evi- 
dence, in the second now being given 
to the ravages of the Tet offensive, that the 
South Vietnamese are close, or even getting 
closer, to the day when they can “put them- 
selves in a position to be secure.” Indeed, 
there is more reason than ever to wonder 
whether an increasingly more massive Amer- 
ican military effort does not sap the will of 
the South Vietnamese to perform that part 
of the “pacification” effort which President 
Johnson and President Kennedy have both 
agreed “only they can do for themselves.” 

If an overbearing American presence does 
not necessarily encourage the self-determina- 
tion that is at the core of our hopes for South 
Vietnam, a towering preoccupation with 
Vietnam, already absorbing so much of our 
resources, does not necessarily encourage 
confidence in the American commitment to 
promote self-determination as a universal 
principle. We could keep our pledge to South 
Vietnam and in the process consume our 
capacity or wear thin our will to make our 
pledges meaningful elsewhere in the world. 

This is the heart of our dilemma and rarely 
has it been more concisely stated in the re- 
cent study by a group of 14 Asian scholars, 
including some of the Administration’s most 
sympathetic supporters. Few analyses have 
been more fervent in support of our Asian 
role and our Vietnam mission. But few have 
stated more eloquently the need for “‘flexibil- 
ity” and acceptance of “complexity,” for the 
concept of “partial commitment” and the 
avoidance of extremes. 

“Nothing would do more to strengthen 
American support for our basic position,” 
the report declared, “than to show a capacity 
for innovation of a de-escalatory nature, in- 
dicating that there is no inevitable progres- 
sion upwards in the scope of the conflict. 
Such a step or steps need not—indeed should 
not—be massive. Moreover they should be 
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experimental in character, subject them- 
selves to alteration if necessary. 

“At stake, however, is a principle essential 
to the survival of the policies of limitation.” 

There is going to be debate, a people sud- 
denly confronted with a spreading war bur- 
den will want to know why and to what end. 
There will inevitably be increased pressure 
from the extremes—to get out, or to get on 
with it by any means. More than ever there 
is now a need for sober consideration of 
alternatives: of military redeployment away 
from the frontiers to force the enemy to 
move further from its safe havens and sup- 
ply sources; of a more passive role for Ameri- 
can forces and a more active one for the 
South Vietnamese; of greater emphasis on 
pacification among the people, less on search- 
and-destroy and body counts; of a return, in 
short, to first principles. 

While we are compelled to deal now with 
the crisis at hand, we need at the same time 
to clarify our concepts of this country’s mis- 
sion and settle on methods consistent with 
realistic and conservative estimates of our 
capabilities and with careful count of the 
risks we are prepared to run. There is no 
doubt a strong impulse to seek a quick de- 
cision by g firepower and increasing 
manpower; but it may be more effective to 
demonstrate our staying power and our stick- 
ing power, The knowledge that this country 
is willing to carry on a sustained effort and 
Wage a prolonged although limited war 
might constitute a greater enemy deterrent 
and a larger inducement to accept a negoti- 
ated or de facto settlement. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING'S NEW 
MOVE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that a 
column entitled King's New Move and 
Rights Today,” written by Marquis 
Childs, and published in the Washington 
Post of yesterday, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Krno’s New Move AND RicHts TODAY 

(By Marquis Childs) 


At the moment when a concerted civil 
rights movement could bring effective pres- 
sure for some of the goals set by the riots 
commission, the leaders are riding off in all 
directions. The promise to shut down the 
capital with “civil disobedience” by Martin 
Luther King Jr. and his crusade of the poor 
has further splintered civil rights forces. 

Several of his once-loyal allies are opposed 
to the call for civil disobedience, At a show- 
down meeting with King calling for a pledge 
of support Joseph L. Rauh Jr., Washington 
civil rights leader, said he would have no 
part of it. This was received in frigid silence 
by King’s far-out backers. Since then Bayard 
Rustin, a close associate, has pulled away. 

As the dissenters see it, King is abandon- 
ing the political process. Out of his own 
frustration and personal failure he is about 
to engage in an adventure outside the law 
that can only stiffen the opposition in Con- 
gress to all civil rights legislation. 

The one-vote margin for cloture in the 
Senate is testimony to how close the divi- 
sion is. It took an unprecedented four tries 
to get debate stopped so there could be ac- 
tion on a rights bill with a moderately 
strong open housing provision. To have 
failed in that fourth attempt would have 
been a devastating comment on the report 
of the riots commission which rated an open 
housing statutes as essential to meaningful 
integration. 

The House must take up the bill the Sen- 
ate is expected to pass and the opposition 
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to open housing there is stiffer. The King 
eruption coinciding with House considera- 
tion could solidify the opponents and kill 
the whole effort. 

Quite apart from the political effect, the 
hazards of King’s crusade are great. He in- 
tends to set up a tent city in which several 
thousand demonstrators, from all over the 
country, will live during the weeks that he 
means to show the power of the Negro poor 
and thereby compel swift action by Congress. 

The proposed site of the tent city is the 
Mall extending from the Lincoln Memorial 
to the Capitol. This would accommodate at 
least 3000 demonstrators who would then be 
free to fan out into the city. If King goes 
through with what he has threatened they 
would close down main thoroughfares, Na- 
tional Airport, the Capitol Plaza and other 
focal points. 

But neither the Administration nor the 
new city government can permit this. Elab- 
orate preparations are well along to insure 
against serious disruption to the city’s life. 
Police will be backed by Army regulars 
trained in riot control and theoretically 
capable of restraining demonstrations that 
get out of hand without violence. 

An ominous parallel suggests what politi- 
cal dynamite is inherent in King’s crusade. 
In 1932, unemployed veterans marched on 
Washington to demand that Congress act 
immediately on a bonus. In improvised 
shacks they camped on the Anacostia flats 
and promised to stay put until they got a 
bonus bill. President Herbert Hoover ordered 
troops under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, chief 
of staff of the Army, to disperse them. The 
bonus marchers fled before helmeted soldiers 
using tear gas. 

Obviously, President Johnson cannot use 
that tactic. But neither can he allow the 
demonstrators to camp on the Mall in the 
heart of the city. If they are dispersed with- 
out a place to pitch their tents the Govern- 
ment will have to pay their fares back where 
they came from. 

Thanks to King, the civil rights drive is 
tangled with the movement against the Viet- 
nam war. That helps to explain the opposi- 
tion of Rauh and other one-time allies. 
Rauh is working intensely for Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy’s independent candidacy in the 
conviction that within the political process 
this is a way to express opposition to the 
Johnson policy on the war. 

Civil disobedience can only hurt Mc- 
Carthy’s campaign and play the game of 
Administration strategists who lump the op- 
position with the bearded and the beatniks, 
the draft burners and the revolutionaries 
outside all law and order. It will tend to dis- 
credit the thousands of young people devot- 
ing every spare moment to the organized 
effort for McCarthy, 

It seems a long time ago that those 200,000 
marchers moved with such evident good 
nature, hope and cheer, on August 28, 1963, 
down that same Mall. They heard King’s 
eloquent call for unity in the movement for 
equal rights. That may have been the pin- 
nacle in a career that has been ever since 
in a descending arc. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sym- 
INGTON in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 579 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
No. 579 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, is as follows: 

On page 8, lines 4 and 5, strike out “sub- 
section (b) and”. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “subsection 
(b)” and substitute “section 207”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 8, strike 
out all through line 2, on page 11. 

On page 11, line 5, strike out “sections 
203(b) and”, and substitute “section”. 

On page 13, line 11, strike out the section 
heading “ExEMPTION” and substitute “EXEMP- 
TIONS”. 

On page 13, line 12, after “Sec. 207”, insert 
“(a)”. 

On page 13, between lines 20 and 21, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b)(1) None of the prohibitions con- 
tained in this title shall apply to (A) any 
individual who is not engaged in the trade or 
business of selling or renting dwellings; or 
(B) any real estate broker, agent, salesman, 
or other person while he is acting in ac- 
cordance with instructions by any individual 
referred to in clause (A) with respect to the 
sale or rental of a dwelling owned or rented 
by such individual. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection an 
individual shall be considered to be engaged 
in the trade or business of selling or renting 
dwellings only if the income from such 
selling or renting constitutes the principal 
source of the livelihood of such individual. 

“(3) Nothing in this title shall apply with 
respect to the sale or rental of any rooms 
or units in a dwelling owned or rented by 
any individual which contains living quar- 
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ters occupied or intended to be occupied 
by no more than four families living inde- 
pendently of each other, if such individual 
actually occupies one of such living quar- 
ters as his residence.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia with- 
hold that for a moment and yield to 
me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
tell me whether his amendment refers 
to three houses or two houses? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. My 
amendment refers to three. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator consider the possi- 
bility of having it refer to two houses? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Not at 
this point. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would suggest to the attachés that they 
ask Senators on their sides to come to the 
floor and listen to the debate, so that we 
may get on with the business of the Sen- 
ate. At this rate, not only will we not be 
able to get out by August 2; we will not 
get out until Christmas. 


SALARIES FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

I want to take these 2 minutes to ex- 
press myself once again, as chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education, 
and as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety of the Senate District Commit- 
tee, which has jurisdiction over schools, 
that I have met on two occasions today 
with separate delegations of school- 
teachers from Washington, D.C., who are 
here at the Capitol having taken a day’s 
vacation from the classroom. 

I explained to them, although they 
were already aware of the views I ex- 
pressed yesterday, that I hoped they 
would not stay away from school today. 
I pointed out to them that I recognized 
in my speech yesterday that they ap- 
parently have the right to do it; and 
they have exercised that right. 

I also pointed out to them that Sena- 
tor Srponc’s Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee, 
of which I am a member, has been willing 
to consider the Morse teacher’s pay bill 
in a markup session since February 14, 
but it has not been able to get a report 
from Mayor Walter Washington on the 
House passed police and firemen’s salary 
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bill which is essential before we can mark 
up the teachers’ salary bill. We were as- 
sured that the report would be filed with 
our committee either yesterday or today. 
It was filed yesterday, and I explained to 
them that Senator Srone had already set 
March 14 for our executive markup ses- 
sion on the bills and, in my judgment, it 
would be speedily reported at that meet- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for an additional 2 
minutes, on my own time. 

I explained to the teachers—and I 
want to make it clear to the Senate—that 
it is very important that the teachers’ 
pay bill not be separated from the pay 
bill for the policemen and firemen. We 
know, from past experience, that if we 
separate the pay bills and proceed to act 
on the policemen’s and firemen’s pay bill 
first, we place the teachers at a disad- 
vantage, unfortunately, as far as obtain- 
ing needed pay increases for teachers is 
concerned. Let there be no mistake about 
it, I am for adequate pay increases for 
the firemen and policemen. My subcom- 
mittee has jurisdiction over public 
safety proposals and I want decent sal- 
aries paid to the policemen and firemen. 
We make a great mistake, and misun- 
derstanding develops in the corps of 
teachers, because they are led to believe 
that favoritism and a discriminatory ad- 
vantage has been given to the policemen 
and firemen over the years. 

All I want to say on this occasion is 
that the Morse teachers pay bill, which 
seeks a beginning salary for teachers at 
$7,000, is a fair bill, and it ought to be 
passed by the Senate, and we ought to 
take it to conference with the House. As 
I told the teachers this morning, our 
problem is to get action on the matter 
on the House side. I have some reason 
to believe that our colleagues on the 
House side are going to be fair to the 
teachers and are going to proceed to hold 
hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

The fact is that teachers here in the 
Nation’s Capital and for that matter in 
most areas of the United States, are 
underpaid. 

We taxpayers—and I am one of 
them—have got to face up to the fact 
that the teachers of this country are en- 
titled to better treatment than they are 
getting when it comes to their level of 
pay. 

So when the question is raised with me, 
“Where are you going to get the money, 
Mr. Senator?” I give my answer again: 
“With a $77.2 billion defense budget, the 
highest by billions in the history of the 
Republic, with but $26 billion of it Viet- 
nam-connected, you can take it out of 
that budget and never notice it, for you 
are wasting billions of taxpayers’ dollars 
in unjustifiable defense expenditures all 
around the world.” 

That is one of the answers to the 
teachers’ pay problems in America. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Oregon to answer a 
question or two on my time? 
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Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPONG. I ask the Senator from 
Oregon if it is not true that—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for the pur- 
poses of my making a unanimous-con- 
sent request, with the understanding 
that he will be recognized immediately 
thereafter? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to modify my amendment No. 
579 in the following manner: 
MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT No. 579 (BY 

SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA) 

On page 9, lines 11, 12, and 13, strike out 
“residing in such house at the time of such 
sale or rental, or who was the most recent 
resident of such house prior to such sale 
or rental: Provided,” and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: “Provided, That such owner 
does not own more than three such single- 
family houses at any one time: Provided 
further, That in the case of the sale of any 
such single-family house by an owner not 
residing in such house at the time of such 
sale or who was not the most recent resident 
of such house prior to such sale, the ex- 
emption granted by this subsection shall 
apply only with respect to one such sale 
within any twenty-four month period: Pro- 
vided further, That such bona fide owner 
does not own any interest in, nor is there 
owned or reserved on his behalf, under any 
express or voluntary agreement, title to 
or any right to all or a portion of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale or rental of, more than 
three such single-family houses at any one 
time: Provided furtker,“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me briefly 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator talking on his own time? 

Mr. MILLER. On my own time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment No. 599 be 
amended to incorporate the language of 
the Byrd amendment, in the event it is 
agreed to. 

The reason for the request is that, if it 
is agreed to, it will be impossible to 
reconcile the two, and if it is not, there 
will be no problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The amendment will be 
modified accordingly. 


SALARIES FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, in view of 
the statement just made by the Senator 
from Oregon, I wish to ask him, as a 
member of the Fiscal Affairs Subcom- 
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mittee, if it has not been the intention 
of that subcommittee to deal with the 
teachers’ pay bill and the fire and police 
bill at the same time? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. SPONG. And the subcommittee is 
prepared to consider all of these matters 
at the same time? 

Mr. MORSE. 
standing. 

I add, since I do not think the Senator 
from Virginia was here when I made my 
remarks yesterday, or my earlier re- 
marks at the beginning of my speech 
today, that the Senator from Virginia, 
who is chairman of the subcommittee, 
has stood ready, willing, and waiting to 
take up this teachers’ pay bill as soon 
as we could get the report necessary for 
committee consideration from Mayor 
Washington. We got the report yester- 
day. 

The Senator from Virginia has already 
set March 14 for our executive markup 
session on the pay bills. When I was 
speaking about the problem in regard to 
seeing to it that the police, firemen, and 
the teachers are considered together, I 
was referring to the problem we usually 
have over on the House side. There has 
been a tendency in the House to separate 
it, and that is what creates a legislative 
problem for us in the Senate. It also 
creates misunderstanding, I think, be- 
tween the teachers on the one side and 
the policemen and firemen on the other. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon for clarifying the matter. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


That is my under- 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum; 
and this will be a live quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


[No. 37 Leg.] 

Aiken Gore Moss 
Anderson Harris Murphy 
Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brooke Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Magnuson Spong 
Case Mansfield Symington 
Cotton Miller Talmadge 
Curtis Morse 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 
Senators entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names: 


Allott Hansen Mondale 
Baker Hart Monroney 
Bayh Hartke Montoya 
Bennett Hatfield Mundt 
Bible Hayden Nelson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pell 
Burdick ill Percy 
Cannon Holland Proxmire 
Carlson Hollings Randolph 
Church Hruska Ribicoff 
Clark Jackson Scott 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Kuchel 
Ellender Long, Mo. Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La wer 
Fannin McClellan Tydings 
Fong McGee Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright McGovern Williams, Del. 
n McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening e Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my amendment No. 579 is pending 
before the Senate. I have already asked 
unanimous consent, and that consent has 
been granted, to modify my amendment; 
and Senators will find on their desks the 
modification in part, which reads as 
follows: 


On page 9, lines 11, 12 and 13, strike out 
“residing in such house at the time of such 
sale or rental, or who was the most recent 
resident of such house prior to such sale or 
rental: Provided,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Provided, that such owner 
does not own more than three such single- 
family houses at any one time; Provided fur- 
ther, that in the case of the sale of any such 
single-family house by an owner not residing 
in such house at the time of such sale or who 
was not the most recent resident of such 
house prior to such sale, the exemption 
granted by this subsection shall apply only 
with respect to one such sale within any 24 
month period; Provided further, That such 
bona fide owner does not own any interest 
in, nor is there owned or reserved on his be- 
half, under any express or voluntary agree- 
ment, title to or any right to all or a portion 
of the proceeds from the sale or rental of, 
more than three such single-family houses 
at any one time; Provided further.”. 


Mr. President, under the language in 
the substitute by Mr. DIRKSEN, single- 
family housing is exempted from the 
“fair housing” provisions only if it is 
“sold or rented by an owner residing in 
such house at the time of such sale or 
rental, or who was the most recent resi- 
dent of such house prior to such sale or 
rental.” 

It will be noted that the language in 
the Dirksen substitute which I have just 
read would not exempt the owner of a 
single-family dwelling in the following 
situations, among others: 

First. An owner, because of health 
reasons, must go to Arizona for a period 
of 2 years and wishes to rent his single- 
family house located in an Eastern State. 
He rents his dwelling, but 3 months 
later the tenant moves out. The owner 
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of the single-family dwelling no longer 
is the “most recent resident“ of his own 
property and, therefore, is no longer 
exempted. 

Second. A serviceman or a foreign 
service officer departs overseas on an as- 
signment of considerable duration. He 
rents his single-family house. Six weeks 
later the renter moves out. The service- 
man—or foreign service officer—is no 
longer exempted from the coverage of 
the fair-housing title, inasmuch as he is 
no longer the “most recent resident.” 

Third. A widow owns and lives in a 
single-family dwelling. She also owns a 
single-family dwelling across the street, 
the tenant therein being her daughter. 
The daughter moves to another State. 
The widow cannot qualify for exemp- 
tion under the Dirksen substitute because 
she neither resides in the house across 
the street—of which she is the owner— 
nor is the “most recent resident” of such 
dwelling prior to a subsequent sale or 
rental. 

Fourth. An individual lives in his own 
single-family dwelling located on a 
three-quarter-acre lot. He decides to 
build a second house on the lot. Ten 
years later misfortune forces him to 
parcel the lot and sell the house thereon. 
He does not qualify under the Dirksen 
substitute exemption because he is 
neither “residing in” the adjacent dwell- 
ing nor was he the “most recent resident” 
thereof. 

I believe, Mr. President, that Senators 
will want to provide a clear-cut exemp- 
tion in the case of single-family dwell- 
ings, especially when the owner rents or 
sells the dwelling without the assistance 
of a real estate salesman or agency; so 
I have drawn the language in my modi- 
fied amendment to reach such situations 
as those I have cited today. 

My language would permit the bona 
fide owner of as many as three single- 
family dwellings, whether or not he is 
the resident therein or the most recent 
resident therein, to sell or to rent, exer- 
cising his own preferences in so doing, 
as long as he did not use a real estate 
agency or salesman as set forth in the 
Dirksen substitute. 

I have also sought, by the last proviso, 
to prevent a situation in which an in- 
dividual could possess three houses, 
could sell one, could replace that house 
by purchasing another house, could 
again sell one, could purchase another 
house, and never own more than three 
houses at any one time. For this rea- 
son, I have put in the stipulation that 
there can be no more than one sale, 
carrying the exemption, in any 24-month 
period. I have also provided against a 
sham transaction in which the owner 
of the house might have his wife as the 
owner of three houses, his daughter as 
the owner of three houses, and his son 
as the owner of three houses, and thus 
be able, by participating in these sham 
transactions, to really exercise dominion 
over a great number of houses—10, 12, 
15, 18, and so forth. 

I have talked with the floor manager 
of the bill, Senator Hart, and with Sena- 
tor MonpaLez, Senator Javits, and Senator 
Brooke at length on yesterday about this 
amendment. I worked with legislative 
counsel until midnight last night, and 
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again this morning. I have worked with 
the Senators named in an effort to reach 
an understanding and possibly have this 
amendment adopted by mutual consent, 
and I wish, at this point, to express my 
appreciation to them for their sincere 
and patient efforts to work out a mutu- 
ally agreeable compromise amendment. 

All of us have worked in good faith, 
but we have reached the point where we 
feel there will have to be a vote on this 
proposal because we have been unable to 
finally work out an amendment to which 
all parties could agree. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpate], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs], all agree that 
these examples I have presented here 
today are pertinent and valid, and that 
such situations could very well occur, and 
I believe I am correct in saying that they, 
too, feel something should be done to 
deal with such situations. At the same 
time, they have reservations about the 
amendment and, of course, they can ex- 
press those reservations. 

I do hope that after they have done so, 
we can have a vote, that we will have to 
wait too long to reach a vote, and that 
Senators will support my amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
Senator permit me to yield on his time? 

Mr. AIKEN. On my time. I have 59 
minutes and 50 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. My time 
is running short. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can spare a little time. 
I am interested in the Senator’s amend- 
ment. Iam wondering why it was neces- 
sary to raise the number of houses owned 
by one party to three. What is the logic 
in that? The bill itself, I believe, referred 
to one house, or four rooms. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
already discussed situations in which 
which there would be at least two houses 
involved. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator asked why I used the word “three.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. We have 
the so-called “Mrs. Murphy” amend- 
ment or the “Mrs. Murphy” language in 
the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. She is a good woman. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Indeed, 
yes. The Mrs. Murphy language in the 
bill provides for four units, if the fam- 
ilies live independently therein. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But Mrs. 
Murphy also has to live in one of those 
four units. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That con- 
fines its protective reach to three units 
other than the one in which she lives. 
In my amendment, therefore, I use 
“three” as the number, in order to have 
parallel construction. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia would not permit ownership of 
three four-unit apartments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
Senator repeat his inquiry? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Would the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia permit 
three four-family apartment houses? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. These 
are single-family dwellings only. 

Mr. AIKEN. Three single-family 
dwellings. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that explains it. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gonk in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
the Senator starts, I wonder if he would 
permit me, on my time, to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I wonder if the Senator can tell us 
what would happen in the many cases 
in which Members of the Senate, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
and people serving in the executive 
branch of the National Government— 
and the same thing can be multiplied 
many times on the State level—and in 
State governments, where those people 
have a home back where they came from, 
they acquire a home in the Capital where 
they are serving, and where, for one rea- 
son or another, they may rent for a 
period of time the dwelling back in their 
original home State. 

A situation similar to that happened 
in the case of the Senator from Florida 
in one instance and I am certain that 
many persons now serving in Washing- 
ton are in a somewhat comparable situ- 
ation. 

Would the amendment of the Senator 
from West Virginia take care of that 
situation? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
answer is yes. 

May I say, as the author of this amend- 
ment, that I have no single-family dwell- 
ing or any other type of dwelling back 
in my State. The only property I own is 
a house in Arlington in which I present- 
ly live. So this amendment was not de- 
vised to take care of any situation of mine 
or of any specific individual. 

However, in answer to the Senator’s 
question regarding Members of Congress 
and persons serving in the executive 
branch who may have a dwelling back 
in their home States, as well as a dwell- 
ing here in the Nation’s Capital, in sucha 
case this amendment would adequately 
treat the situation. But without this 
amendment, if Senator X should rent his 
home, back in the State from which he 
came, while he is serving in the Senate, 
and 3 months after having rented the 
dwelling, the Senator loses his renter, the 
Senator no longer being a resident in 
that dwelling, and he no longer being 
the most recent resident therein, he then, 
of course, is boxed in by the language 
in the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am glad 
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to yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina on his time. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I have 
an entire hour and I do not mind squan- 
dering it a little. 

When the Senator from Florida 
brought up his question, it brought to 
my mind a case that could easily happen 
where a person would own three dwell- 
ings. I know we have people who have 
a summer home or a winter home. There 
are some people with a home in Florida 
and a home in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, in addition to a home 
here, and a home in their home State. 
One could easily have three homes. 

I know one Member of Congress who 
has a home which he rents all of the 
time because he is only there a part of 
the year. He has another situation where 
he rents a home in the mountains of 
western North Carolina. He rents that 
home some time in the summertime be- 
cause he is not there. He would be 
trapped unless this amendment were 
adopted, in the three room situation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

I am not concerned about the Senator 
who is trapped or the House Member 
who is trapped by the Dirksen substitute. 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives have the option of voting 
for or against the Dirksen substitute. 
If they want to vote for or against the 
Dirksen substitute on the basis of how 
it affects their personal situation that 
would be up to them, although I am con- 
fident that they would not cast their vote 
on a personal basis. 

I would like to make clear that this 
amendment was not prepared nor is it 
being offered with regard to Senators or 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. They can vote against the entire 
bill if they wish to do so. But I do feel 
there are bona fide property owners 
throughout our country who are not Sen- 
ators or Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and who have no opportu- 
nity to vote for or against the bill, or 
to express in debate their sentiments 
thereon, who will be affected by this bill, 
and who will be affected by our own votes 
in connection with this bill. We should 
try to find some reasonable way in which 
to deal with their situations, examples 
of which I have cited here today. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina on his 
time. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

Mr: JORDAN of North Carolina. On 
my time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator suspend while 
we get order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator suspend while 
we get order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will not resume until we get order. 
The Chair reminds the visitors in the 
galleries to please maintain quietude. 
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Discussion and debate is underway in the 
Senate of the United States and it de- 
serves respectful attention. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I use those examples because 
I am aware of that situation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. But I know of a number of 
people in the same situation in which the 
same thing would apply to them. It is not 
a matter for us one way or another but it 
will affect a great many more people than 
one would think. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator and agree with him. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia properly 
observed that Senators HART, JAVITS, 
Brooke, and myself attempted over the 
past day and a half to deal with this 
problem. I would want to clarify one 
thing. I think I speak for them when I 
say that none of us felt this exemption 
was necessary and, indeed, all of us be- 
lieve that there should be no exemption 
for the sale of any home or the rental of 
any premises offered to the public 
whether through a broker or not, In 
order to arrive at what is now known as 
the Dirksen substitute, we agreed to ex- 
empt the sale or rental of owner-occupied 
single-family dwellings when not sold 
through a broker after January 1, 1970. 
We did so reluctantly. We regret that it 
was necessary to do so. I still believe that 
one of the basic and fundamental objec- 
tions to discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing is the fact that through 
public solicitation the Negro father, his 
wife and children are invited to go up to 
a home and thereafter to be insulted 
solely on the basis of race. 

So that what we are trying to do is 
to make an accommodation in light of 
the realities of the current legislative 
situation. But we were unable to do so. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
West Virginia, as modified, is, in my 
opinion, much reduced in scope from that 
originally proposed. It would, however, 
for the first time, introduce into the 
Dirksen substitute an additional cate- 
gory of possible exemption; namely, the 
nonowner-occupied single-family dwell- 
ing when not sold through a broker. The 
Senator from West Virginia, I, and 
others, have tried to develop ways strictly 
to limit that extension. Although various 
steps have been taken, I personally am 
not satisfied that we have been able to 
cut off all the possibilities for circum- 
vention. 

The Senator from West Virginia seeks 
to do so by limiting the scope of his ex- 
ception to single-family dwellings, by 
limiting it to an owner who owns no more 
than three homes, by limiting it to sales 
not in excess of one for every 2 years, 
by counting within the limit of the three 
units of such sale not only property that 
in fact rests in the name of that owner, 
but also the property in which he has 
equitable ownership. 

In my opinion, all of these efforts sub- 
stantially restrict the impact of the pro- 
posal offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia, But, and I must be frank, I see 
no reason to do it. One of my colleagues 
said, “We have to get people out of this 
fix.” I do not see it that way. I do not 
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see that we are granting anything or 
giving anything. We are merely remov- 
ing from that transaction—and hopefully 
from the transactions covered within the 
scope of the Dirksen substitute—the 
right to deny someone the opportunity, 
along with all other Americans, to bid 
and be considered on the purchase of a 
home or on the rental of premises with- 
out regard to color. 

So far as I am concerned, it makes 
utterly no difference that a broker is not 
used. It is still a public sale. It is still 
an insult. It is still discrimination. In 
my opinion, it is still a moral outrage. 
But, that decision has been made, and 
I fear that the additional step, although 
much reduced in scope, might contain— 
not through design of the author, but 
because we have not had time thor- 
oughly to explore the matter—other pos- 
sibilities for circumvention which we are 
unable to uncover on the basis of explor- 
ing it fully in the limited time we have 
now. 

I express my great appreciation to the 
Senator from West Virginia for his al- 
most unimaginable patience with me 
during this past day and a half. I know 
that I speak also for the other sponsors 
of the measure. But we must, reluctantly, 
oppose the amendment. 

There is one other curbing feature, too, 
that I think we should explain; namely, 
that under the Dirksen substitute there 
is a definition of a person who is in the 
business of selling or renting dwellings. 
It appears on page 10 of the star print, 
and provides in subsection (e) that 

. » . person shall be deemed to be in the 
business of selling or renting dwellings if— 
(1) he has, within the preceding 12 months, 
participated as principal in three or more 
transactions 


Mr. President, it is quite clear that this 
means where a person sells an owner- 
occupied home, not through a broker, 
three or more times in a single year— 
that is, keeps moving—so that he be- 
comes, under the definition of this stat- 
ute, a person in the business of the sale 
or rental of dwellings. 

The subpart (2) puts a person in that 
category if he has, within the preceding 
12 months, participated as an agent to 
sell someone else’s home or to rent some- 
one else’s premises in two or more trans- 
actions. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
West Virginia would, as it is presented, 
incorporate and be related to those two 
provisions. If someone were trying to 
conform to the terms of the amendment 
as modified by the Senator from West 
Virginia—to participate in the real estate 
business of selling or renting—I think 
the law is quite clear that he would, if 
he sold his own home three times or more 
in a single year, or rented someone else’s 
premises, or sold someone else’s premises 
more than twice a year, become a person 
in the business of selling or renting 
property. 

This would prohibit sham or fraudu- 
lent transactions in order to evade the 
limits of the proposed amendment. But 
it is difficult to make certain that we have 
anticipated every possible way to avoid 
it. 

Finally, we do not see any good reason 
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or justification, in the first place, for per- 
mitting discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing. What we are saying is 
that the concept that the owner—on 
making a public sale, or the owner on 
renting a house—should enjoy the op- 
portunity to discriminate against a fel- 
low American solely on the basis of race, 
is something we find fundamentally ob- 
jectionable. We cannot accept it. We 
oppose it. We admit that we have made 
some compromises. We do not want to 
make any more. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have attempted by my language 
to obviate the situation to which the 
Senator has referred, in which a real 
estate operator would attempt to utilize 
this language as a gimmick and sell 
house after house, or transact rental 
after rental, and thus circumvent the 
purpose and intent of the legislation. 

May I say that my original amendment 
provided for one sale within a 12-month 
period; and after lengthy discussion with 
Senator MONDALE, Senator Hart, and the 
other Senators named, I yielded to the 
extent that I doubled that time period, 
so it is now a 24-month period as set 
forth in my amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield—because what we are try- 
ing to get at, and I concede that it was 
at our request that it was changed, 
where he continues to be the owner of 
the property 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MONDALE, The Senator’s idea 
was to make it financially impossible for 
a person to be in the business and do 
that. I admit the Senator did it at our 
suggestion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. Also, 
at the suggestion of the Senator, I added 
this language, and I want to read it 
again, because, in my judgment, we are 
really splitting hairs if we think that, in 
view of this language, sham transac- 
tions could occur: 

Provided further, That such bona fide 
owner does not own any interest in, nor 
is there owned or reserved on his behalf, 
under any express or voluntary agreement, 
title to or any rights to all or a portion of 
the proceeds from the sale or rental of, more 
than three such single-family houses at any 
one time. 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I 
yield on the Senator’s time? 

Mr. BROOKE. Yes. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the words “bona fide” 
will eliminate the small builder or de- 
veloper of housing who, under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, would be able to, say, 
occupy one of the houses with his wife 
and son and daughter, both of whom 
were 21 years of age or over, and then 
to give a house to his wife and one to his 
son and one to his daughter, and then 
have them exempted so they could sell 
additional houses, and thereby still be 
in the business of selling and developing 
houses and be exempted from the dis- 
criminatory provision? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
precisely the kind of situation which I 
think would be prevented especially by 
the final proviso of this amendment. As 
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to the house in which he lives with his 
wife, he is the bona fide owner thereof; 
but this language would prevent him 
from having three houses in his name, 
three in his daughter’s name, three in 
his son's name, and three in his wife’s 
name and thus making an end run 
around the intent of the language. 

Mr. BROOKE. I certainly applaud the 
distinguished Senator’s intent to not in- 
clude the end run, but what is the lan- 
guage upon which the Senator bases his 
conclusion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Again 
yielding on the Senator’s time, if I 
may 

Mr. BROOKE. On my time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The lan- 
guage is as follows: 

That such bona fide owner 


That is part of the language that I 
think would be preventive in nature— 
does not own any interest in, nor is there 
owned or reserved on his behalf, under any 
express or voluntary agreement 


Any express or voluntary agreement, I 
repeat, between him and his wife, him 
and his daughter, him and his son— 
title to or any rights to all or a portion of 
the proceeds from the sale or rental of, more 
than three such single-family houses at any 
one time. 


I cannot see how, with this language 
in the bill, and the delimiting language 
which is already in the Dirksen substi- 
tute concerning persons who are in the 
business of selling real estate, et cetera, 
that this language could possibly leave a 
loophole. 

Mr. BROOKE. The donee of property 
can still be a bona fide owner; is that not 
true? If the property is given by the head 
of the family to his wife, his wife is still 
the bona fide owner of that property, 
even though she received that property 
by virtue of a gift rather than a purchase. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But there 
would be reserved on his behalf by his 
wife the right to the proceeds, and this 
language obviates that. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator means 
thereby that if the wife gets the pro- 
ceeds, the proceeds are not really the 
wife’s proceeds, but the proceeds belong 
to the husband? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that in such a situa- 
tion his wife would be making a volun- 
tary agreement with the husband to 
let him use these proceeds. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator says the 
language prevents that situation? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In my 
judgment, it does. I think this language 
is so tightly drawn that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, or 
eventually a court, if such a case reaches 
a court, would see through this kind of 
subterfuge and could get behind it. It 
is my desire and my intent, and as the 
author of the amendment I make this 
statement as a part of the legislative 
history, that the language be so inter- 
preted that such a sham transaction 
could not be exempted. It is not the 
purpose of this language to permit one 
to do indirectly that which one cannot 
do directly. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE, Would the Senator in- 
clude in his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of his amendment, interest held by 
an individual through a corporate struc- 
ture or corporate structures, or could a 
person circumvent the meaning of the 
Senator’s proposal by the creation of 
multiple corporate ownership? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. We are 
talking about private individuals, which, 
it seems to me, eliminates companies, 
partnerships, corporations, et cetera. 

Mr. MONDALE. In other words, it is 
the Senator's interpretation of his 
amendment that a corporation—corpo- 
rate ownership—cannot come within the 
meaning of his exemption? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Absolute- 
ly, and in my original language I used 
the language “private individual.” I do 
not know how that ever fell out of it. 

Mr. MONDALE. May I suggest that it 
be put back in? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. May the Chair inquire out of whose 
time the time for this debate is coming? 
The time of the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator has used a lot more time. Let it be 
taken out of mine. 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would be willing, if I am granted 
unanimous consent to do so, to insert the 
words “private individual” preceding the 
word “owner”. I ask unanimous consent 
to so modify my amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

It is very important, first, that we un- 
derstand the limitations of this amend- 
ment. I am not for it, and I am going to 
vote “nay,” but I think it is critically 
important, whatever the Senate does, 
that we know what we are doing. 

As I understand it, this language 
would now apply to a private individual 
owner. It would not apply if that owner 
sought to sell property covered by the 
proviso to a broker or agent after De- 
cember 31, 1969. It would also not apply 
if that particular owner was in the real 
estate business, as defined in subsection 
(c) of this very same section, on page 
10, from line 10 to page 11, line 2. Finally, 
it would not apply unless it were a bona 
fide owner, a normal convenience propo- 
sition. This is what the Senator is trying 
to confine it to. 

So there are three distinct exceptions: 
Selling through a broker or dealer; a 
person being in the real estate business 
himself, which disqualifies him as a per- 
son; and the other exception to which I 
have referred. 

We worked with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr Byrn], trying very 
hard to work out something. 

It is my definite view that we have 
so eroded this section and so reduced its 
coverage that to have an open-ended 
proposition, the end of which nobody can 
anticipate, what we are really doing is 
opening another door, a way out of the 
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bill other than the terms of it already 
agreed on with Senator DIRKSEN, in my 
judgment, this is an open-ended thing, 
the end of which I cannot see nor can 
any of us. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia can argue that it is going to have 
a very narrow reach and that only a few 
people might be inconvenienced, but we 
just do not know. Under the circum- 
stances of having the bill materially cut 
down anyhow, I deeply feel that if we 
want some kind of representative open- 
housing statute, we have to vote “No.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in order to be absolutely sure 
that the owner is a private individual 
owner, I also ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment to delete the 
word “an” appearing on line 10 of page 9 
of the Dirksen substitute and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words “a private indi- 
vidual.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment is so modified. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we have 
now spent some time on the discussion 
of the technical details of this amend- 
ment. I think the discussion reflects the 
fact that it is difficult to know precisely 
what we are dealing with. The negotia- 
tions of the past day and a half were all 
directed at trying to understand the pur- 
poses and trying to limit the application 
in such a way that it could not be cir- 
cumvented. What the amendment repre- 
sents is the product of those efforts. 

But the one thing that I want to make 
absolutely clear is that we do not believe 
that anyone selling or renting property 
to the public should be permitted to dis- 
criminate. We are opposed to all of that. 
We made certain compromises which are 
embodied in the Dirksen substitute. 
When fully effective, the Dirksen sub- 
stitute will cover approximately 80 per- 
cent of the housing in this country. Our 
original proposal covered approximately 
96 or 97 percent, excluding the famous 
“Mrs. Murphy.” This would shave the ex- 
emptions further. We do not know by 
how much; it could be exceedingly mod- 
est. But we have no way of really evalu- 
ating that. 

The fundamental point that we must 
make, the fundamental point that we 
want totally understood, is that we see 
no reason whatsoever for permitting an 
individual, directly or indirectly, to dis- 
criminate in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing, or expanding these exemptions in 
any way. 

There is another amendment that 
may be brought up. It would prohibit a 
broker from discriminating but would 
let the owner continue to discriminate. 
That still maintains the assertion of a 
principle that we find unacceptable. The 
idea that somehow from inclusion with- 
in the bill all kinds of dire consequences 
will follow does not stand examination. 

The bill permits an owner to do every- 
thing that he could do anyhow with his 
property—insist upon the highest price, 
give it to his brother or to his wife, sell 
it to his best friend, do everything he 
could ever do with property, except re- 
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fuse to sell it to a person solely on the 
basis of his color or his religion. That 
is all it does. It does not confer any 
right. It simply removes the opportunity 
to insult and discriminate against a fel- 
low American because of his color, and 
that is all. What we are determined to 
do is to remove this blight from Ameri- 
can society. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the truth 
about the bill is that it gives to men of 
one race the freedom to deny to men of 
other races their freedom. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, what 
the bill does is to make race irrelevant, 
which is the foundation of this country. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it does 
nothing of the kind. The whole bill is 
based on race. What is being done is to 
make race the central feature of the bill, 
instead of making race irrelevant. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, or so much thereof as 
I may need. 

I think there is entirely too much talk 
about race and color and too little talk 
about individual rights. I myself have 
lived through two periods when my home 
was occupied by others. One was when 
I was serving 4 years as the Governor 
of my State, at its capital, when I was 
glad to lease my little home to one who 
was serving in the Air Force at a little 
airfield just outside my hometown. 

Since that time, and since I came to 
the Senate, we have had one of our 
children there for 3 years, because of a 
critical situation in that family, and we 
have had another child there for 1 year. 

Our house is not for sale, and never 
will be, Mr. President, as long as I live, 
because we have lived there for nearly 
50 years. It is our home. Our children 
have been born there. We have added 
to it room by room as the children came 
along. We accumulated neighbors, some 
of whom came there because of us, we 
think. We live there in peace and 
harmony. 

This is not solely a question of race. 
We would not sell to a convicted felon. 
We would not sell to a notorious gambler. 
We would not sell to anybody who did 
not conform to the high standard of 
morals and the high tone of the neigh- 
borhood where we live in our little home. 

I see nothing wrong, either, about our 
remembering that right here in the 
Capital, in the legislative department, 
more than 500 Members of Congress are 
in somewhat the same situation, because 
most of us retain our homes back where 
we came from. How many thousands 
there are in other departments, I do not 
know, because I have no means of know- 
ing. How many thousands there are in 
State capitals, serving in the same way, 
I do not know. How many hundreds of 
thousands there are in the Armed Forces 
and in the Foreign Service, the AID pro- 
gram, and other programs, who are away 
from home right now, I do not know. 
This is a confused and widely scattered 
Nation, and those persons have the right 
to rent their homes or to lease them. 

We may not want to rent or lease our 
homes. Most of us do not want to do so. 
But hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
right now, who are away from home, do 
want to lease their homes and not lose 
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any rights in them, including the right 
to sell them to persons of their own 
choosing. 

This is not a question of color. This 
is not a question of race. The fact is that 
there are such things as property rights 
and individual preferences of many kinds, 
but they seem to be forgotten because we 
have, just now, the fetish of trying to be 
a little fairer—and I hope we can law- 
fully be fairer—to a minority race. 

We have overstated the question of 
color and race in the debate, and we have 
understated, in my humble judgment, 
the fact that there are such things as 
property rights, individual rights, and 
individual preferences when it comes to 
selling or leasing one’s property, especial- 
ly our homes. 

An individual who owns a home owes 
a strong moral obligation to his neigh- 
bors and friends among whom he has 
lived for a period or for decades. I do not 
think we can ignore this fact. 

I hope that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will be adopted, 
because I think it will take care of one 
difficult problem in connection with the 
general objectives of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to be absolutely fair to the 
opponents of my amendment. I want to 
be certain in my own mind that the lan- 
guage will do what I think it will do and 
have said it will do or not do. 

RESCISSION OF PREVIOUS MODIFICATION OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 579 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my previous unanimous- 
consent request, which eliminated on line 
10 of page 9 the word “an” and sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof the words “a 
private individual,” be vacated, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent with 
respect to the word “owner,” which ap- 
pears three times in my modified amend- 
ment, that I be allowed to insert the 
words “private individual” preceding 
the word “owner” in the first instance in 
which it appears; that the word “an” be 
deleted just preceding the second time 
the word “owner” appears, and that in 
lieu thereof the words “a private indi- 
vidual” be inserted; and that the words 
“private individual” be inserted just 
preceding the word “owner” the third 
time that word appears. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, in the 
meantime, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, let me get my unanimous-consent 
agreement first. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this modification is to make it abso- 
lutely clear and to nail it down that the 
owner of the single-family dwellings 
must be a private individual owner, and 
not a person created by law. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is it the clear in- 
tention of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to exclude clearly from the scope 
of this exemption in every respect cor- 
porate ownership? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, in- 
deed it is. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The amendment is accordingly modified. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I re- 
gret deeply being in opposition to my 
good friend, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], who I think has done 
a very fine job in the U.S. Senate. How- 
ever, I must say that I can see no reason 
why we should say that the privilege of 
selling or renting property is any more 
important that the privilege to acquire 
property. It is the same privilege on the 
opposite side for any individual in this 
country. Whenever we say that for a cer- 
tain reason & person can determine to 
whom he can sell, but in no case can he 
determine from whom he will acquire 
property, we have then created an in- 
equity between two groups that I think is 
wrong. It is for that reason that I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney] is absent on official bus- 
iness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartruy], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Curtis] is detained on officia] business. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Rhode Island would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 45, as follows: 
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No. 88 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 
Aiken Gruening Miller 
Anderson en Mundt 
Baker Hayden Murphy 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Prouty 
Bible Holland Randolph 
Byrd, Va Hollings Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Smathers 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Church Lausche Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Ellender Magnuson Thurmond 
Ervin Mansfield Tower 
nin McClellan Wiliams, Del. 
Fulbright McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—45 
Allott Harris Montoya 
Bayh Hart Morse 
Hartke Moss 
Brewster Hatfield Muskie 
Brooke Inouye Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Case Javits Percy 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Cotton Kuchel Scott 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smith 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Fong McGovern Tydings 
Gore Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Mondale Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—7 
Curtis Monroney Pastore 
Dirksen Morton Yarborough 
McCarthy 


So the amendment (No. 579), as modi- 
fied, of Mr. Byrn of West Virginia was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BUILDUP OF AMERICAN FORCES 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope I may have the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate too long, 
but I wish to raise an issue. While it is 
not directly related to the business now 
before the Senate, I believe it is indirectly 
related to it. I had intended to wait until 
we had completed action on the pending 
bill, but it is taking much longer than the 
leadership or I had expected. 

There are rumors—or more than ru- 
mors—I am quite certain from the news 
that has come to us through the press 
and elsewhere, that very significant de- 
cisions are being considered by the 
executive branch of our Government, de- 
cisions involving a major new buildup 
of American forces in Vietnam in the 
wake of our recent defeats and difficulties 
in Vietnam—not only a buildup of 
troops, but also there is the possibility 
of the extension of the war beyond the 
geographical limits of Vietnam. 

I believe these pending decisions raise 
a basic and most important constitution- 
al issue which must concern every Mem- 
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ber of this body, regardless of whether 
he supports or disagrees with the ad- 
ministration’s war policy This issue is the 
authority of the administration to ex- 
pand the war without the consent of 
Congress and without any debate or con- 
sideration by Congress. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has recently considered and reported 
unanimously a sense of the Senate reso- 
lution dealing with this matter, Senate 
Resolution 187. I would have waited until 
the resolution was considered later on, 
except that press reports indicate that 
decisions are very likely to be made be- 
fore we get to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

Insofar as the consent of this body is 
said to derive from the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, it can only be said that that 
resolution, like any contract based on 
misrepresentation, in my opinion, is null 
and void. That resolution was adopted in 
1964 on the basis of assurances by the 
administration that North Vietnamese 
naval units had deliberately and repeat- 
edly attacked U.S. vessels in interna- 
tional waters, without provocation on our 
part. Since then, it has become known— 
and the administration now admits— 
that the Maddor and the Turner Joy, 
the two destroyers involved in that en- 
gagement, were engaged in intelligence 
activities in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

In addition, evidence recently uncov- 
ered by the committee raises serious 
doubts as to whether the administration 
had adequate proof that the alleged at- 
tack of August 4 had, in fact, taken place 
at the time when retaliatory strikes were 
directed against North Vietnam—the 
first strikes against that country. 

If the administration contemplates an 
expansion now, a major expansion, or a 
stepup of the war, it has the obligation, 
in my opinion, to consult with Congress, 
especially with the Senate, and to obtain 
its advance approval. 

Mr. President, there have been in the 
press recently a number of most sig- 
nificant editorials and comments, some 
of them coming from journals which 
have consistently gone all out in sup- 
port of the war policy of the adminis- 
tration. For example, the Washington 
Post, which I suppose is the most widely 
read newspaper in this body—except for 
local papers—for the first time to my 
knowledge on March 6 in a lead editorial 
questioned our policies in Vietnam. The 
editorial was entitled “Vietnam Mission: 
A Return to First Principles.” 

Mr. President, I shall not read the en- 
tire editorial but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM. Mission: A RETURN TO FIRST 

PRINCIPLES 
It is hard to argue against the need for 
additional American troops in Vietnam to re- 
gain the initiative lost in recent weeks. If 
our forces already on hand are endangered 
by being spread too thin, they must be rein- 
forced, But the dispatch of more troops by 
itself will not answer the critical questions: 

What. will we do with the initiative when 
we regain it, and what is to stop the enemy 
from trying to gain it back? 

Is there not some upper limit to the effec- 
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tiveness of these reflexive responses, beyond 
which the risk of wider war outweighs any 
conceivable gain in the security and stability 
of South Vietnam? 

Which is more likely to persuade Hanoi to 
negotiate or simply back away—ever-in- 
creasing applications of American firepower 
and manpower, or a sustained and restrained 
demonstration of American staying-power 
and of steadily increasing South Vietnamese 
capacity to find their own salvation by them- 
selves? 

These were valid questions before the Tet 
offensive, They are all the more valid now. 
For the critical new element in the war is 
not necessarily to be found in the tide of 
battle. History records that it can turn 
again—and again. The new element is the 
near certainty that a burden und a sacrifice 
which have been borne narrowly by profes- 
sional soldiers and draftees and that rela- 
tively small segment of the American public 
directly touched by casualties is now about 
to be spread more widely over the populace 
as a whole. We are reaching the end of those 
readily available resources in manpower and 
money which have permitted us for so long 
to engage in a war larger than Korea with- 
out seriously disrupting the life of the aver- 
age citizen. Proposals for higher taxes, eco- 
nomic controls, reserve callups, and deeper 
draft calls must almost surely accompany 
any substantial increase in our fighting 
forces. 

So there are going to be new doubts and 
a broader, more intense debate. And be- 
cause dissent is the natural enemy of a 
strategy which rests so heavily on the ap- 
pearance of resolve, it is all the more urgent 
that these deliberations be purposeful; that 
the outer boundaries of our realistic options 
be fully recognized; that, at long last, there 
be an understanding of the restraints and 
inhibitions in a limited war for limited 
ends. 

It may even be necessary to begin by ac- 
knowledging miscalculations—or failure—in 
the strategy that has carried us from the 
Tonkin resolution of 1964, to the first tenta- 
tive landing of combat troops in early 1965 
and the beginning of the bombing of the 
North, and on to the present involvement of 
more than 600,000 United States combat 
troops in a struggle with no clearly visible 
end-result in sight. 

At the outset, there was a reason for pro- 
jecting an open-endedness to our effort, We 
were embarking on a campaign of “grad- 
uated response” to enemy initiatives. By 
carefully measuring each increment, while 
leaving open our readiness to widen the war 
if need be, the idea was to persuade the 
North Vietnamese to back down, or at least 
back off, without provoking a confrontation 
with the Russians or the Chinese. In the 
early stages, when we had more scope for en- 
larging our effort in relative safety, there 
was more reason to hope that this steady in- 
tensification of pressure would prevail. 

There are some who now say that just one 
more increase in our application of military 
pressure will do the trick. Perhaps it will. 
But we should be prepared, by past expe- 
rience, for the possibility—indeed the prob- 
ability—that it won't. And we must frankly 

that if it doesn’t, there is nothing 
in our current strategy that would logically 
argue against yet another expansion of our 
effort, and another, and another. 

This prospect is surely grim enough to en- 
courage a re-evaluation of our Vietnam mis- 
sion, and a return to first principles. 

The first principles were easier to state 
in August, 1964, when Senator Thurmond 
asked Secretary Rusk, at hearings on the 
Tonkin Resolution, whether “we: have a 
policy to win the Vietnam war so we can 
get out of there, or are we going to stay in 
there indefinitely?” Mr. Rusk replied: 

“I think a highly revelant factor here is 
that there are a billion and a half people 
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in Asia, half of them in the Communist 
world and half of them in the Free World. 
I don’t see how we are going to get a long- 
range solution to this problem on the basis 
of our trying to go in there, into this vast 
mass of people, and try to do a job as Amer- 
icans in lieu of Asians. I think that it is 
important for us to try to assist those Asians 
who are determined to be free and independ- 
ent to put themselves in a position to be 
secure.” 

Harking back to other strictly limited 
American efforts of the same sort, such as 
in Greece, Mr. Rusk added: 

“These and other problems have all been 
troublesome and difficult and hard to man- 
age, but the end result it seems to me, ought 
to be a stable situation with free and in- 
dependent nations capable of maintaining 
their own security rather than to try to 
bring everything to a great cataclysm be- 
cause, on that basis, there isn't much to 
settle any more in terms of organized soci- 
eties maintaining their own independence.” 

It would be too much to say that Vietnam 
has now reached the verge of “cataclysm” 
or that there isn’t much to settle anymore” 
in terms of an organized society maintain- 
ing its own independence. But there is little 
evidence, in the second readings now being 
given to the ravages of the Tet offensive, 
that the South Vietnamese are close, or even 
getting closer, to the day when they can 
“put themselves in a position to be secure.” 
Indeed, there is more reason than ever to 
wonder whether an increasingly more mas- 
sive American military effort does not sap 
the will of the South Vietnamese to per- 
form that part of the “pacification” effort 
which President Johnson and President Ken- 
nedy have both agreed “only they can do 
for themselves.” 

If an overbearing American presence does 
not necessarily encourage the self-determin- 
ation that is at the core of our hopes for 
South Vietnam, a towering preoccupation 
with Vietnam, already absorbing so much 
of our resources, does not necessarily en- 
courage confidence in the American com- 
mitment to promote self-determination as 
a universal principle. We could keep our 
pledge to South Vietnam and in the process 
consume our capacity or wear thin our will 
to make our pledges meaningful elsewhere 
in the world. 

This is the heart of our dilemma and 
rarely has it been more concisely stated in 
the recent study by a group of 14 Asian 
scholars, including some of the Administra- 
tion’s most sympathetic supporters. Few 
analyses have been more fervent in support 
of our Asian role and our Vietnam mission. 
But few have stated more eloquently the 
need for “flexibility” and acceptance of 
“complexity,” for the concept of “partial 
commitment” and the avoidance of extremes. 

“Nothing would do more to strengthen 
American support for our basic position,” 
the report declared, “than to show a capacity 
for innovation of a de-escalatory nature, in- 
dicating that there is no inevitable progres- 
sion upwards in the scope of the conflict. 
Such a step or steps need not—indeed should 
not—be massive. Moreover they should be ex- 
perimental in character, subject themselves 
to alteration if necessary. 

“At stake, however, is a principle essen- 
tial to the survival of the policies of limita- 
tion.” 

There is going to be debate, a people sud- 
denly confronted with a spreading war bur- 
den will want to know why and to what 
end. There will inevitably be increased pres- 
sure from the extremes—to get out, or to get 
on with it by any means. More than ever there 
is now a need for sober consideration of al- 
ternatives; of military redeployment away 
from the frontiers to force the enemy to 
move further from its safe havens and sup- 
ply sources; of a more passive role for Amer- 
ican forces and a more active one for the 
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South Vietnamese; of greater emphasis on 
pacification among the people, less on 
search-and-destroy and body counts; of a 
return, in short, to first principles. 

While we are compelled to deal now with 
the crisis at hand, we need at the same 
time to clarify our concepts of this country’s 
mission and settle on methods consistent 
with realistic and conservative estimates of 
our capabilities and with careful count of 
the risks we are prepared to run. There is 
no doubt a strong impulse to seek a quick 
decision by expanding firepower and increas- 
ing manpower; but it may be more effective 
to demonstrate our staying power and our 
sticking power. The knowledge that this 
country is willing to carry on a sustained 
effort and wage a prolonged although lim- 
ited war might constitute a greater enemy 
deterrent and a larger inducement to accept 
a negotiated or de facto settlement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall read that part of the editorial which 
poses the key questions: 

What will we do with the initiative when 
we regain it, and what is to stop the enemy 
from trying to gain it back? 

Is there not some upper limit to the effec- 
tiveness of these reflexive responses, beyond 
which the risk of wider war outweighs any 
conceivable gain in the security and stability 
of South Vietnam? 

Mr. President, the editorial is long, but 
this is the point that I wish to emphasize. 
Is there going to be debate, or will the 
people suddenly be confronted with an 
increasing war burden and want to know 
why and to what end? 

What I am suggesting is if there is any 
group of men in the United States, which 
has the burden, the duty, and the re- 
sponsibility to know why and when, it is 
the Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, what 
I am suggesting is that the Senate—and 
it can only be by a consensus of this 
Senate—insist that it be informed as to 
the nature of widening commitments, if 
any—and I am confident they are being 
reviewed—and that we be given the op- 
portunity to debate any prospective 
widening of commitments. 

The principal, and I think the most 
evil, effect of the Tonkin resolution of 
1964, in the setting and under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was presented, 
was that it prevented any meaningful de- 
bate from taking place in this body. We 
did not debate the wisdom of that 
engagement and whether or not the real 
interest of this United States, of your 
constituents and mine, is involved in 
Vietnam. 

It is true that one can point to the 
words of the resolution which say 
that vital interests of the United States 
are involved 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator is reco: d. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


submit that is not a valid or a true 
statement because it was obtained under 
false pretenses or mistaken facts. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, I think the 
Senator is performing a distinctly im- 
portant and necessary public service. I 
join with him wholeheartedly in the call 
for justification by the administration 
to this body, to the Congress of the 
United States, and the people before any 
major increase in American force in 
South Vietnam is decided upon. 

I think we must insist upon that. Un- 
less Congress takes the responsibility of 
insisting it be advised of the reason, 
the justification, and the hopes of this 
administration we should refuse to go 
along. I say this because it has been 
increasingly made apparent to me, at 
least, and I think to all of us in this 
body, and to all the American people 
that there are unexplainable discrepan- 
cies between reports that have come 
back to us from disinterested observers 
by the score, of the press, magazines, 
and all media of information who have 
observed what has been going on in 
South Vietnam for a long time, and the 
official optimistic reports that have 
come to us from the administration, the 
Department of Defense, and the De- 
partment of State. 

I think we cannot any longer evade 
the responsibility of a share in the de- 
cision as to whether we are to continue 
in the present way, for it is now a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the war is 
winnable without the destruction of 
South Vietnam and much of American 
might itself. We must insist that the 
administration justify any conclusion, 
that the commitment of additional 
American forces will not be self-defeat- 
ing and the cause of possibly great dis- 
aster. 

I commend the Senator and I join 
with him. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

At the time we had before us the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution I cast my vote in 
favor of it and I did so on the assump- 
tion that any military action taken by 
the President of the United States in the 
conduct of a war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order? I cannot hear the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MILLER. I did so on the assump- 
tion that the military action taken by 
the President of the United States in 
the conduct of a war would be accord- 
ing to the best traditions of our military 
service. If at that time someone had 
told me that the conduct of a war after 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution would be 
a prolonged war strategy, and if some- 
one had told me that the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee 2 years later 
would have found in 1966 that of the 
thousands of sorties flown over North 
Vietnam less than 1 percent would be 
directed at key chief of staff targets, I 
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would not have supported the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

I think what should be done—and I 
have said this all along—is for the ad- 
ministration not only to tell the Senate 
but also the American people why we 
must have been enduring a prolonged 
war policy. If the point is well taken, 
the American people will accept it. I do 
not think they will because the point 
cannot be well taken. But it needs to be 
taken or something should be done 
about a change in the conduct of the 
war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not trying to 
prejudge the substantive matters the 
Senator raises. Everybody has different 
views on this. What I am saying is that 
I think from now on and under condi- 
tions now existing, when we know there 
have been recommendations for very 
large increases in manpower, and when 
we hear stories of serious differences in 
strategy being considered—and I am not 
privy to those conferences—I think the 
Senate and the country are entitled to 
know what those plans are and to have 
the opportunity to discuss them and ar- 
rive at some kind of conclusion as to the 
validity of these policies. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to join 
with the Senator from Arkansas. This is 
a subject which has long concerned me, 
and I wish to thank him for bringing the 
issue before us at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I failed to mention 
the fact that the Senator’s own resolu- 
tion set my mind to working on this, and 
I refer to the resolution submitted by 
him several days ago. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

I think the question is not whether we 
dissent from or assent to the present war 
policy as much as it is a question of what 
is the proper role that we in Congress 
should play in the general warmaking 
policies of our country. I do not think it is 
a clear-cut issue. I think that lawyers and 
students of government can determine 
whether the President is acting with or 
without legal authority. This question 
was not easily resolved in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

At the same time, it is incumbent upon 
all of us to declare our positions so clearly 
that the President realizes, even though 
he may have the warmaking power, that 
Congress has the war declaration power. 
I think there is a distortion and an im- 
balance today as to what is the war 
declaration power of Congress and that 
which is the warmaking power of the 
President. 

I do not know that my resolution— 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 63—is 
going to resolve the matter, but it is clear 
to me that we in Congress should engage 
in meaningful dialogue whereby the 
points can be debated and the constitu- 
tional questions raised, especially as re- 
lating to the war. 

I remind Senators that as far back as 
1965 the Americans were suffering about 
three deaths a week. This figure rose to 
26 per week in 1966, 98 per week in 1967, 
and last week there were 542 American 
deaths. 
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In other words, the extent to which we 
are moving into this war is such that 
we have reason to question the direction 
and the trend. 

I do not believe that we should sit 
idly by or, in the name of blind patri- 
otism, say that we endorse everything a 
President does. By the same token, I 
think we have a responsibility to chal- 
lenge; to expect and demand informa- 
tion which will put us in proper balance 
in the matter of warmaking. 

Again I want to commend the Senator 
from Arkansas. I am hopeful that we 
will consider this as our duty regardless 
of our viewpoints. 

I happen to be a critic and a dissenter, 
but I do not think that is the question. 
We must resolve the question as to what 
our actual and appropriate role should 
be in sharing in decisionmaking as to 
the question of war and peace. 

Therefore, I submitted my resolution 
and hope that we would not try to undo 
it, because we cannot go backward. But 
from this point on, Congress should say 
to the President very clearly that if he 
deems it vital, if he deems it absolutely 
necessary, in the interests of our coun- 
try, to expand the war, we should, there- 
fore, share in the decisionmaking, that 
it should not be the decision of one man, 
that it should not be a matter of a 
President's asking us to ratify that which 
he has already decided upon. 

Congress must be a full, participating 
partner in this particular warmaking 
policy that the President has embarked 


upon. 

I want to thank the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for making possible this kind of 
focus upon this matter. I join him on it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to reply to 
the Senator from Oregon by expressing 
my appreciation of what he has just had 
to say. His own resolution has certainly 
sustained me, at this time in particular. 
He made reference to the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, and the possibility of its re- 
peal. We do not have to go back to repeal 
it. If one reads the recent hearings of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the testimony of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the resolution has effectively been 
repealed because it was based upon false 
representations to the committee. I do 
not think we could consider that any 
more valid than we would any other con- 
tract based upon false representations. I 
do not see any need whatever to take any 
action with regard to a resolution based 
on any such misapprehensions. 

I appreciate the Senator’s comments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York on his own time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to speak for 1 min- 
ute only to raise one question with the 
Senator from Arkansas; namely, if we 
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do have an informal go-around or even 
a committee hearing or discussion in ex- 
ecutive session with those in the admin- 
istration who might acquaint us with 
their views, are we not begging the ques- 
tion and have we not been doing so right 
along, in this sense; that what is really 
needed is for Senators to debate directly 
upon this issue on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Is that not the challenge, because 
it will ascertain the temper of the coun- 
try and the convictions of Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I was 
suggesting. 

Mr. JAVITS, Is it not possible for Sen- 
ators to get untangled from their own 
feet? The Senator from Arkansas is the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—a very critically important 
position—so why could he not bring in 
some resolution? I have one. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] has one. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] has one, too. They should be 
brought before the Senate for discus- 
sion and Senators should address them- 
selves to what shall be the policy of the 
United States upon this burning issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I may respond 
to the Senator from New York, I think 
we have already in part achieved that 
purpose—I think I am confident of 
that—because very grave reconsidera- 
tion is now going on. We know that it has 
been reported in the press that General 
Wheeler brought back recommenda- 
tions. We have not been told what they 
are. In order to provide for free discus- 
sion, it seems to me it is the duty of the 
administration to inform us—the Sen- 
ate as a whole and my committee as an 
agent—and submit to the Senate what 
their present plan is, and the justifica- 
tion for it, and let that be the basis for 
a full and searching debate upon this 
question. That is what the Senator is 
talking about, rather than to have a de- 
bate, sort of in the abstract, as to policy. 

Mr. JAVITS. In limbo. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly 
what I have in mind. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield on my own 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho on his own 
time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Arkansas how 
much I appreciate the importance of the 
issue he has raised in the Senate this 
afternoon. 

During the Second World War, I served 
in Asia. I came away persuaded that Asia 
is an endless morass and that the day of 
Western control of Asian affairs had 
passed. 

In the years since, we have seen all 
the other Western nations driven from 
Asia, one by one. We are the last to keep 
a foothold on the mainland of Asia. 

Mr. President, sometimes I think that 
we are fascinated by this baited trap. We 
stand ready today—poised if you will—to 
plunge still deeper into Asia, where huge 
populations wait to engulf us, and legions 
of young Americans are being beckoned 
to their graves. 

That is the issue. 

If we are going to fight Asians in Asia 
with American men, on an ever spread- 
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ing Asian front, then we had better face 
it now. We shall soon run out of men and 
money. 

The Constitution vests in Congress a 
fundamental responsibility in the matter 
of war and peace. We have abdicated 
that responsibility in recent years. The 
last two wars have been Presidential 
wars. 

Now we are at a critical point in de- 
termining whether this war shall con- 
tinue to be a limited engagement or 
whether it is going to be spread into a 
general engagement on the Asian main- 
land. 

This is the time to reassert our pre- 
rogative, to insist upon full congressional 
participation in that decision. This is the 
time. 

Afterwards, if we fail to act now, we 
will be faced once again with the obliga- 
tion to vote the money, once the troops 
have been committed and Americans are 
engaged in an expanding war. That has 
been our predicament in the past. I would 
hope that we would heed the words of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and insist 
now that Congress be fully included be- 
fore the next fateful step is taken in en- 
larging this tragic war. 

If we fail now to assert our constitu- 
tional responsibilities, we shall have only 
ourselves to blame for any disaster that 
the future may hold. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York, on his 
own time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise to join the Senator from 
Arkansas in urging that before any fur- 
ther major step is taken in connection 
with the war in Vietnam, the Senate be 
consulted. 

No issue which has so divided the 
United States, in many, many years, as 
has the war in Vietnam. 

There are Senators who disagree with 
one another. There are Senators who dis- 
agree with the executive branch. It 
seems to me that if we are going to take 
this step in connection with the war in 
Vietnam, it would be well to take what- 
ever steps are possible to get concur- 
rence and support of the Senate, and of 
the American people. 

I think it would be a mistake for the 
executive branch and for the President 
to take a step toward escalation of the 
conflict in the next several weeks with- 
out having the support and understand- 
ing of the Senate, and of the American 
people. 

Everytime we have had difficulty over 
a period of the past 7 years, over the 
period during which I was in the execu- 
tive branch, and since I left the execu- 
tive branch, the answer has always been 
to escalate the conflict. It has always 
been to send more troops. And at the 
time we sent the larger number of troops, 
or increased the bombing, we have al- 
ways stated that there would be light 
at the end of the tunnel, that victory is 
just ahead of us. 

The fact is that victory is not just 
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ahead of us. It was not in 1961 or 1962, 
when I was one of those who predicted 
there was a light at the end of the tunnel. 
There was not in 1963 or 1964 or 1965 
or 1966 or 1967, and there is not now. 

It seems to me if we have learned any- 
thing over the period of the last 7 years, 
it is the fact that just continuing to send 
more troops, or increasing the bombing, 
is not the answer in Vietnam. We have 
tried that. It seems to me something dif- 
ferent should be tried. 

I know that in the executive branch 
of the Government different policies 
have been suggested. I think they should 
be considered by the Senate of the United 
States. I think they should be considered 
by the American people. I do not think 
we can assume that what we have done in 
the past is automatically right, any more 
than the predictions that have been 
made in the past have been right. 

Moreover, there is a question of our 
moral responsibility. Are we like the God 
of the Old Testament that we can decide, 
in Washington, D.C., what cities, what 
towns, what hamlets in Vietnam are 
going to be destroyed? Is it because we 
think it may possibly protect the people 
of Thailand, the people of Malaysia, the 
people of Hawaii, or keep certain people 
out of Texas or California or Massachu- 
setts or New York? 

Or do we have that authority to kill 
tens and tens of thousands of people be- 
cause we say we have a commitment to 
the South Vietnamese people? But have 
they been consulted—in Hue, in Bin Tre, 
or in the other towns that have been 
destroyed? Do we have the authority to 
put hundreds of thousands of people— 
in fact, millions of people—into refugee 
camps for their protection—or should 
these decisions be left to them? 

As to our own interests in Vietnam, 
could not the Germans or the Russians 
have argued the same thing before the 
beginning of World War Il—that they 
had the right to go into Poland, into Es- 
tonia, into Latvia, into Lithuania, be- 
cause they needed them for their own 
protection, that they needed them as a 
buffer? I question whether we have that 
right in this country. 

It seems to me before we take major 
steps, to send perhaps 200,000 more 
troops to Vietnam, that we should ask 
some very, very significant questions. I 
would like to know what the purpose 
would be of sending more American 
troops there, and what they could accom- 
plish that has not been accomplished 
by the American troops that are already 
there. 

I would like to know what the people 
of South Vietnam are going to be willing 
to do themselves. 

If we are going to draft American 
troops of 18 and 19 years of age and send 
them to Khe Sanh, Con Thien, and on 
the border of the demilitarized zone, are 
we also going to say—as we now are do- 
ing—that the people of South Vietnam 
do not have to draft their own 18-year- 
old and 19-year-old boys? 

When our own marines are going into 
Hue to recapture it, do we have the right 
to stand by and merely look at thousands 
of South Vietnamese looting Hue that 
has been liberated by us? Do we have to 
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accept that? Do we have to accept the 
situation in which we are told that a 
young man in South Vietnam is running 
his father’s factory because he paid off 
his draft board and does not have to go? 

When this was brought to the atten- 
tion of the President, he replied that 
there is stealing in Beaumont, Tex. If 
there is stealing in Beaumont, Tex., it is 
not bringing about the death of Ameri- 
can boys. 

Officials have said, as reported this 
ruption in South Vietnam. Do we have to 
afternoon, that there is deepseated cor- 
accept that? 

Who is our commitment to? Is it to 
Ky, or to Thieu? 

Do we waive the great authority and 
power of the Senate of the United States 
by saying we cannot do anything if those 
in South Vietnam say they are not going 
to draft their 18- or 19-year-old boys, 
that they are not going to do anything 
about corruption, that anybody can buy 
his way out of the draft, and does not 
have to fight, even though American boys 
have been sent and have to stay and 
fight at the demilitarized zone? 

Do we have to accept that in the Sen- 
ate of the United States? I do not think 
we have to. I think we can do something 
about it in the Senate. 

I know some have said that we should 
intensify the bombing in the north. 
They should be heard. I do not happen to 
believe that is the answer to the problem, 
but I do know that what we have been 
doing is not the answer, that it is not 
suitable, that it is immoral and intoler- 
able to continue it. 

If we are going to continue what we 
have been doing, when we were told we 
were just a little way from victory be- 
fore, and send 100,000 men or 200,000 
more men there, the Senate should be 
consulted and its approval should be 
received. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The Senator from New York has most 
eloquently put the issue before us. But 
whether one agrees with the views of the 
Senator from New York or my views is 
not the question I am raising. There are 
100 Senators here, representing every 
citizen of the United States. It seems to 
me we ought to take the responsibility at 
this critical hour to see what the admin- 
istration plans are and their justification 
and then to make our own judgment 
on it. 

I know that in times past, from the old 
tribal days, it has always been said that 
we should follow the leader; that we 
should get behind the leader, that that 
is the only way for survival. There is 
something in that. Under some circum- 
stances, I would do the same. But no- 
body is claiming that Vietnam is threat- 
ening the security of this country. It is 
not that kind of war, and that is why it 
is so difficult. 

This question requires the judgment 
of our citizens now before acting other- 
wise we are going to find ourselves in 
a situation in which all of us will have 
to gather behind the leader in a third 
world war. That is what we are inter- 
ested in avoiding. I am interested in 
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helping this administration to avoid any 
such disaster. : 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The implication has been made that 
we have suffered a series of very great 
defeats in South Vietnam. I do not ac- 
cept that thesis. I am not saying that 
we have accomplished a great deal in 
that unhappy land in the last 6 weeks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, on my time? If we did 
not suffer any defeat or difficulty, why 
is there a request for 200,000 additional 
troops? 

Mr. TOWER. Because now the admin- 
istration is doing what a number of us 
have been saying for 242 years—that you 
cannot win a war by a graduated re- 
sponse—by a policy of gradualism; that 
the only way to achieve military victory 
is through military power, massive air 
and sea superiority, to achieve the objec- 
tive at the earliest possible time, with the 
maximum of impact. 

We are confronted with a situation in 
which a very patient enemy has been led 
to believe that we are sorely divided, and 
that if he will only fight long enough and 
make clever plans for offenses from time 
to time, we will become weary of the war 
and that we will give over the country in 
a veil of surrender or under some face- 
saving method and get out. I believe that 
is what this protracted debate has been 
accomplishing. 

The enemy did not succeed in gen- 
erating a general, major uprising of the 
citizenry of South Vietnam. He did not 
succeed in seizing a single city and hold- 
ing it. He lost thousands and thousands 
of men. In the first 8 days, he lost over 
20,000. A great many of these were hard- 
core Vietcong guerrillas. The North 
Vietnamese Army cannot function with- 
out them in South Vietnam, and also 
they are guerrillas that cannot easily be 
replaced. 

I think the major achievement of the 
the enemy has been to frighten so many 
people in this country into wanting to 
get out, into negotiating, into believing 
that we cannot win, into believing that 
we are losing and we have to just with- 
draw unilaterally. 

Let us understand the consequences of 
that. It has been said that we must not 
be bogged down in the morass of Asia. 
What would happen should we get out 
of Asia and let Southeast Asia go? What 
is going to be the view of the people of 
that area, who are dedicated anti-Com- 
munists, who are making great social and 
political progress, if America pulls out 
of Southeast Asia? 

What about the great giant of Japan, 
potentially one of the greatest allies we 
have, a productive, prosperous country, 
already asserting leadership in that part 
of the world? 

What about Thailand, which is making 
eoa social and economic progress every 

ay? 

What about Indonesia, which partial- 
ly, though not entirely, because of the 
United States presence there, was able 
to throw out Sukarno and the Commu- 
nists, and proceed to rehabilitate its eco- 
nomic and political affairs? 

What about Lee Kuan of Singapore? 
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What about Tung Ku of Kuala Lum- 
pur? 

What about Sato, who visited there 
and asserted his approval of the Saigon 
government? 

Are we going to abandon all this? What 
are the alternatives proposed by my 
friends opposite? Do they propose that 
we proceed to withdraw immediately? If 
that is the proposition, then perhaps we 
had better reexamine our position all 
over the world. Maybe Joe McCarthy was 
right, if these gentlemen indeed are 
right, in the view that we should with- 
draw to “fortress America,” assert a neo- 
isolationism, and forget about the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Indiana wish me to yield to him 
on his own time? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, or such time as I may 
need. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Senator from New 
York for their fine statements, and I 
hope that the resolution of the Senator 
from Oregon will be speedily acted upon. 
It certainly should be. 

I think the statements made by the 
Senator from New York were certainly 
most elequent. I would call attention to 
the fact that there are numbers of peo- 
ple in this country quite honestly con- 
cerned about where we are going. This 
matter has even gone so far as to in- 
volve the financial community. There is 
a devastating article in the Wall Street 
Journal of yesterday, March 6, 1968, 
which talks about Dovish Wall Street: 
Intensification of War in Vietnam Now 
Causes Big Stock Price Drops—Traders 
Fear Escalation Will Bring Economic 
Controls—Peace Rumors Are Bullish, 
Reversing the 1965 Pattern.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred, written by 
Victor J. Hillery and published in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 6, 1968, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DovisH WALL STREET: INTENSIFICATION OF 
Wan IN VIETNAM Now Causes Bic Stock 
Price Drops—TrRaADERS FEAR ESCALATION 
Witt Bring Economic CONTROLS; 
Rumors ARE BULLISH—REVERSING THE 1965 
PATTERN 

(By Victor J. Hillery) 

New Yorx.—One of the more impressive 
demonstrations of antiwar feeling is under 
way these days in about the last place that 
peace marchers would look for it—Wall 
Street. 

It’s a demonstration without banners, slo- 
gans or draft-card burnings. But it’s un- 
mistakable. On the increasingly rare occa- 
sions that rumors of Vietnam peace ne- 
gotiations circulate, stock prices go up 
sharply—and that's about the only time they 
do go up. Whenever the fighting intensifies 
or threatens to intensify, investors sell shares 
in enough volume to produce a sharp price 
break. 

Brokerage-house explanations of this pat- 
tern echo one of the chief arguments of 
political “doves’—the argument that the 
Asian conflict is worsening internal strains 
in American life and may lead eventually to 
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a regimented society. Wall Street’s version: 
Escalation in Vietnam is aggravating such 
economic ills as inflation and the balance- 
of-payments deficit, and it raises the threat 
of an economy shackled by Government 
wage-price controls—the greatest of all in- 
vestor fears at the moment. 


THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE 


Some Wall Street descriptions of the po- 
tential blessings of peace sound surprisingly 
New Leftish, too. “Peace in Vietnam would 
produce a dramatic upsurge in the market— 
a psychological explosion that would push 
the Dow-Jones industrial average over 1,000," 
says Eldon A. Grimm, senior vice president 
of Walston & Co, (the average closed yester- 
day at 827.03; its highest close ever was 
995.15 in early 1966). Among the reasons Mr. 
Grimm uses to support his view: “instead 
of throwing (Government) dollars down a 
rat hole, they could be spent more bene- 
ficially on the rebuilding of slums, highway 
construction, urban transit and on the ne- 
glected space program.” 

In any case, says Ralph A. Rotnem, senior 
vice president of Harris Upham & Co., “which 
way the market moves depends on the direc- 
tion of the war news.” And of late, says 
Monte J. Gordon, senior vice president of 
Bache & Co., “the market has been nervous 
and skittish,” with Vietnam “the overriding 
and pervasive factcr.” 

Wall Street hasn't always viewed the war 
as it now does. In the summer of 1965, when 
President Johnson made the first major com- 
mitment of American combat troops to Viet. 
nam, his move made investors fee] anything 
but nervous and skittish; from a level of 
about 861 in late July 1965 the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials climbed steadily to the historic high 
of 995.15 on Feb. 9, 1966. Investors then saw 
big military outlays as spurring an economy 
that they thought was threatening to go 
sluggish. They not only greeted escalation 
of the fighting with vigorous buying but sold 
on rumors of peace talks. 


A 14-MONTH LOW 


Now the pattern is the exact opposite. The 
last time the market heard vague rumors 
that North Vietnam might be willing to talk 
peace, the Dow-Jones industrials spurted 
7.78 points in a single day, Jan. 8, to their 
recent closing peak of 908.92. When those 
rumors proved unfounded, prices began to 
drop, and the break accelerated sharply when 
ferocious Vietcong attacks erupted in cities 
throughout South Vietnam. By Feb. 13, the 
average had plunged 77.15 points, or 8.48%, 
to a close of 831.77. A minor recovery fol- 
lowed, but it gave way to a new decline as 
soon as reports circulated that the Adminis- 
tration was considering committing mere 
troops to Vietnam and calling up some re- 
serves; yesterday the average closed at a 14- 
month low of 827.03. 

The biggest reason for this escalation-is- 
bearish attitude unquestionably is investors’ 
fear that a bloodier war will lead sooner or 
later to wage and price controls, which would 
put a damper on corporate profits. 

Until recently, Washington officials usually 
had mentioned controls only in the course of 
denying that any were contemplated. But 
lately there have been vague hints that con- 
trols might be needed to combat inflationary 
pressures, at least if Congress continues to 
stall President Johnson’s request for a 10% 
income-tax surcharge. 


INFLATION WORRIES 


The inflationary pressures, aggravated by 
war spending that increases the Government 
budget deficit, are in themselves another 
major market worry. “The wage-price spiral 
is already serious and is continuing to gain 
momentum,” says Argus Research Corp. Last 
year average hourly compensation to US. 
manufacturing workers rose 6.1%, while the 
workers’ output per man-hour inched up 
only 0.9%. Wall Street believes the result- 
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ing labor-cost pressure on manufacturers’ 
profits has been only partially relieved by 
price boosts. 

The war also adds to the drain of dollars 
out of the U.S.. which both Wall Street and 
the White House see as reaching crisis pro- 
portions. In the fourth quarter, the balance- 
of-payments deficit hit a seasonally ad- 
Justed $1.8 billion, the worst in any quarter 
since 1950. 

With that big a deficit, says Argus Re- 
search, “there is no disguising the fact that 
the dollar is in a weaker position than at any 
time since World War II.” And President 
Johnson's measures to stop the dollar drain, 
which include mandatory curbs on U.S. busi- 
ness investments overseas, appeared to some 
investors to foreshadow the kind of controls 
that war strains may cause to be clamped 
on the domestic economy. 

Analysts and investors blame a variety of 
other problems largely on the war, too. In 
fact, “the market really doesn’t have any 
problems now that aren’t related to the war,” 
says Robert T. Allen of Shearson Hammill 
& Co, 

With the tax surcharge stalled, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board since November has been 
following a more restrictive credit policy to 
combat inflationary pressures. This policy 
seems now to be discouraging corporate bor- 
rowing to finance new plants and equipment. 
In 1967's fourth quarter, capital appropria- 
tions by the nation’s 1,000 largest manu- 
facturers slipped to $5.7 billion, or 4% less 
than in the third quarter, says the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Even a tendency by consumers to save an 
unusually high proportion of their in- 
comes—7.5% in the fourth quarter, the 
highest figure in 14 years—is blamed on the 
war by most market analysts. They say con- 
sumers are unwilling to make new outlays 
when the possibility of a tax boost hangs 
over them, and young men in particular 
aren't anxious to make major purchases such 
as new cars while they face the draft. 


BULLS ON PEACE 


Peace, say Many analysts, would eliminate 
or at least greatly ease all the market's fears. 
It “would cool down inflation significantly, 
ease the balance-of-payments problem, relax 
the monetary situation, remove the need for a 
tax increase and eliminate the threat of eco- 
nomic controls,” says Richard E, Scruggs of 
Goodbody & Co. Mr. Allen of Shearson Ham- 
mill adds that “not only would the threat of a 
tax increase be removed, but before too long 
a tax reduction probably would be possible.” 

Analysts divide on whether peace would be 
bullish immediately, or only after an initial 
stock-price downturn. Mr. Scruggs, for one, 
thinks the “first flush” of peace might bring 
& short-lived price drop because of the un- 
certainty that arises whenever investors face 
“an entirely new ball game.” 

Even Mr. Grimm of Walston, perhaps Wall 
Street’s leading bull on peace, cautions that 
“a peace that was based on a Communist 
success in Vietnam and encouraged them to 
start new drives in Laos and Thailand” 
wouldn't help the market much. And though 
investors have been treating rumors of peace 
negotiations as highly bullish, some analysts 
say the start of actual negotiations might 
not bring a lasting price upturn. They re- 
member that the negotiations that even- 
tually ended the Korean War dragged on 
for two years while intense fighting con- 
tinued. 


POSTWAR RECESSION A “MYTH”? 


But analysts dismiss any thought that 
“genuine” peace in Vietnam would be fol- 
lowed by a postwar recession. That has been 
the traditional reason for the market to 
treat peace as bearish, and in the past it 
has not always been invalid. A recession did 
begin one month after the Korean War, and 
it continued for about a year. 

But analysts say the world was different 
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then. “It’s a myth that war has to be fol- 
lowed by a recession, particularly in this 
day of a Government-managed economy,” 
says Mr. Scruggs of Goodbody. Postwar re- 
cessions traditionally are caused by drastic 
cutbacks in Government military spending. 
But analysts now expect the effects of such 
cutbacks on the economy to be offset either 
by the stepped-up Government spending for 
domestic needs that Mr. Grimm of Walston 
expects or by the tax reduction that Mr. 
Allen of Shearson Hammill looks forward 
to, or possibly by a combination of both. 

Cutbacks in military spending, of course, 
would result in more than a brief setback 
for some industries. They “would hurt the 
defense industries and some of the electron- 
ics producers,” says Newton D. Zinder of E. 
F. Hutton & Co., though he adds that “most 
basic industries would welcome peace.” 

Other analysts note that the defense in- 
dustries already are out of favor with many 
investors—perhaps the strongest of all in- 
dications of Wall Street’s antiwar mood. 
“Strange as it may seem, in view of the fast- 
er tempo of the war, there is a definite prej- 
udice against stocks with a high national- 
defense emphasis,” says Lucien O. Hooper 
of W. F. Hutton & Co. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, news- 
paper articles such as this demonstrate 
that there is increasing awareness in 
American society today that not only 
are our young men being sacrificed at 
an ever-increasing rate, but that the 
very Treasury of this Nation is in deep 
danger of being destroyed. The whole 
economic system of the United States is 
now in danger of collapsing as a result 
of a thing called the Vietnam war, a war 
about 10,000 miles away from home, in 
which there has been no definition of a 
noble purpose for which this country 
should be destroyed. 

I should imagine, if one were in the 
Kremlin and could draw blueprints for 
action to destroy the United States, one 
could probably simply say, “Look, at 
what the United States is doing now,” 
and add, “Nothing could do better to de- 
stroy the United States and to break the 
system they have developed, including 
the freedoms of the individual, the right 
of a person to worship as he pleases, say 
what he wants to live where he wishes, 
travel where he wants to”—nothing 
could accomplish the purposes of the 
Communists more readily than what is 
being done in Vietnam now. 

Certainly, in a democracy, where we 
place a high value on human decency, 
where we have believed that reverence 
for life is the goal of humanity, this is 
a far cry from accomplishing those pur- 
poses. Here we have a war now costing 
us more than $4 million an hour—more 
than $4 million an hour—where we do 
not even listen to the wise words of the 
former President of the United States, 
President Eisenhower, when he said we 
should wage a war for peace, strengthen 
the United Nations, and go forward to 
meet other nations in the field of trying 
to help humanity. We have been moving 
in the opposite direction. 

I hope that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will insist that before we take 
another step, before we move further up 
this path toward the ultimate destruc- 
tion of America itself, that the Senate 
will at least try to exercise the responsi- 
bility that is properly ours. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ap- 
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preciate the Senator saying the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations should do 
this. However, it seems to me that it will 
have to be the Senate as a whole that 
does the insisting. Unless a large per- 
centage of this body insists on exercising 
its responsibility, the insistence of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will not 
get very far. We have insisted on a num- 
ber of things, for a long time, and we 
have not had a very adequate response. 

I am raising this subject on the floor 
instead of in the committee, because all 
100 Senators share responsibility for the 
lives and fortunes of our people as much 
as the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
If the Members of this body are not will- 
ing to join in the request that we be in- 
formed and have an opportunity to 
debate the matter, it will not be done. It 
has not been done up to now, during this 
war. 

We have, as I have already stated, a 
resolution which was brought here and 
given to the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services with false 
statements as to the reasons for it. I 
accepted the administration’s proposed 
resolutions. I brought it to the floor of 
the Senate, and submitted it to the Sen- 
ate. It was passed almost unanimously, 
with only two dissenting votes. 

That is the record, as far as authoriza- 
tion or approval of the war in Vietnam 
goes. 

I am only saying that all Senators 
should have an interest in this matter, 
one way or the other. Even those who are 
100 percent behind the war, it seems to 
me, should be in favor of our being in- 
formed and having a discussion about it, 
and in justifying it if they are behind it. 
That is the only point I am trying to 
make, 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, replying 
on my time to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I ask those 
who are endorsing the policy of this ad- 
ministration, if it is productive of good 
results in their opinion, why should they 
fear having the American people, a self- 
governing society, have the right to have 
all of it explained in detail before the 
people? Certainly the people have the 
right to know. 

I have read the record of the hearing 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions when Gen. Maxwell Taylor ap- 
peared. We had at that time about 35,000 
to 37,000 troops in Vietnam, and they 
were then saying that they needed 75,000. 

The question was asked General Tay- 
lor at that time: 

Do you think there will ever be a time 
when we will need 175,000? 


He said: 

I do not want to be firm in my figures. I 
would agree that we might need a few more 
than 75,000, but we would never need 175,000. 


I remember those people who used to 
talk about the need for a million. They 
said, “Never will we need a million.” To- 
day that is a thinkable figure, and only 
2 years ago it was unthinkable. 

I think if we had had this matter pre- 
sented, as the Senator from Texas would 
like, in the context of everything that 
could be understood, the American peo- 
ple could have made a decent judgment, 
and would not now find themselves being 
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slowly bled to death. For just as a leach 
bleeds a person to death, this country is 
being bled of its treasure, its manpower, 
and its young people. 

How are we going to answer those peo- 
ple? For what noble purposes are they 
dying? Are they fighting communism? 
Then why do we not fight it in Cuba? 
Why do we not answer the questions of 
General Hsiu? Why do we not have Gen- 
eral Hsiu, this dedicated military man, 
appear before the American people and 
tell them what is going on? Why do we 
not answer the questions of General 
Gavin? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the Senator advo- 
cate that we invade Cuba? 

Mr. HARTKE. No. I ask this simple 
question: I ask the Senator from Texas, 
does he advocate destroying commu- 
nism in Cuba? 

Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, I should 
very much like to see us adopt some 
of the very successful methods used by 
the enemy. He follows a strategy not al- 
ways of overt, but covert, aggression. 
He has established his infrastructures 
clandestinely in most of the underde- 
veloped countries of this world; and 
every time this clandestine infrastruc- 
ture surfaces and starts a guerrilla 
war, there are too many people in this 
country who say it is just a little old do- 
mestic revolution. 

Mr. President, it is no such thing. To 
answer the Senator’s question—No, I 
think perhaps we have waited too long 
in Cuba. I think that by covert means 
we should support every effort on the 
part of those who resist the Castro re- 
gime in Cuba, and we should do every- 
thing we can to discourage Castroite re- 
bellions in other parts of Latin Ameri- 
ca, which are always staged in Cuba. 
I think we should do that. 

If we abandon Vietnam, then, of 
course, we abandon Laos as well, and 
Cambodia, and then Thailand. What 
are we going to do about Thailand? 
There is a Communist underground or- 
ganization mounting terrorist attacks 
against the people in Thailand, and 
North Vietnamese guerrillas are deeply 
involved. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield further to the Senator from 
Texas on my time, I shall be glad to yield 
further on the Senator’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think it should be crystal clear that 
anyone who speaks on his own time, 
under the present parliamentary situa- 
tion, time cannot be transferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. HARTKE. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas continue to yield 1 more min- 
ute to me, on my own time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. What about the im- 
prisoned people in China? That is one- 
fourth of all the people in the world. 
Does the Senator from Texas advocate 
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going in and freeing those people? What 
are we going to do about them? They 
are as human as the people in Vietnam. 
We keep saying we are going to “free” 
the South Vietnamese; what about the 
people in China, a fourth of the people 
of the world? 

Mr. TOWER. I shall be happy to re- 
spond, if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will be happy to 
yield on the Senator’s time. Otherwise, 
he can use my time; I do not care. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, the Senator 
cannot transfer his time. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will be happy to get 
an answer on anybody’s time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, speaking 
on my own time, it is too late for us to 
go in and liberate the masses of China. 
The Senator very well knows we cannot 
do it. It was our mistake which led to 
the enslavement of China. Instead of 
listening to the warnings of people like 
MacArthur and Chennault, we yielded to 
the arguments of those who said that the 
Chinese Communists were merely agrar- 
ian reformers, and we permitted China to 
fall. That is one of the mistakes that led 
to Vietnam, and I do not condone it. 

The point is that once the Communist 
supporters have been defined, if we per- 
mit them to expand, or permit them to 
maintain more military adventures, it is 
likely to lead to world war III. 

The late Adlai Stevenson defended our 
position in Southeast Asia. He said that 
we cannot allow them to continue open- 
ing door after door, until they lead to 
the final door that will result in the ulti- 
mate conflagration. 

I reject the position that the Russians 
are going to start throwing thermonu- 
clear charges at us. It simply does not 
make sense. 

The Soviets may be an unpleasant 
people, but they are not foolish, and they 
are not going to destroy the Soviet Union 
as a viable society by initiating a ther- 
monuclear war because of what we do 
in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator is cor- 
rect, why would he have any objection to 
telling the people? We are a self-govern- 
ing society. Why are not the American 
people entitled to know where we are go- 
ing to end up, how many more troops we 
want to send, and whether we want to 
follow the advice of Admiral Burke, who 
said that we should invade the North? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to answer that question on my 
own time. 

I do not favor the administration posi- 
tion always. I am sure that the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana has more 
infiuence with the administration than 
I do. 

I am a member of the opposite party. 
I am not in favor with the Democratic 
Party. However, once they have adopted 
a basic policy by which we have com- 
mitted American boys there, we are not 
going to serve the American interest by 
creating in tne minds of the enemy a 
question that we are divided or are ready 
to throw in the towel and get out. 

If we do create that impression, let 
us get out before we waste American 
lives. However, if we determine to stay, 
let us make sure to understand that de- 
termination. 
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I remember the cry of John Foster 
Dulles: Massive retaliation. We came 
back with the policy of flexible response. 
They want to abandon the policy of flexi- 
ble response. Are we going to maintain a 
respectable deterrent? That means being 
able to respond with however much and 
whatever type of force is necessary. And 
that deterrent must be credible. 

It would not be credible if we pulled 
out of Vietnam. The whole world would 
be saying, “The United States is a paper 
tiger. We can capture her ships on the 
high seas and attack her friends with 
impunity.” 

That is exactly what they are doing. 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I say to 
my good friend, the Senator from Texas, 
that the Senator from Indiana probably 
is at the end of the line as to influence 
with the administration on its policy. I 
would think that, being a fellow Texan, 
the Senator from Texas would be much 
more influential with the administration 
than I would be. 

If the Senator wants to defend the 
policies of the administration, why does 
he not want the administration to tell 
us what the policies are? 

Perhaps I can find common ground 
with the Senator from Texas on the ques- 
tion of letting the people know what 
the next step will be. The Senator says 
that we should use the arsenal strength. 
I agree. However, military might does 
not establish our determination alone. 
American strength is in our ideals and 
our principles. This is the strength of 
America. 

The typical America is not one who 
lords it over a fifth-rate nation, I would 
say that all America is in a state of shock 
at what happened recently. The situa- 
tion has certainly been serious, and the 
death toll of 542 this past week is just 
one short of an all-time high—a shock 
to all America. 

None of us can say anything to allevi- 
ate that death and suffering. No one can 
define any satisfactory explanation as 
to why 80 Americans must die every day 
in Vietnam. We must win the hearts of 
the people. We are not winning them, 
that I understand. 

I thought General Gavin’s statement 
to the Nation was excellent—that Amer- 
ica is to be bewildered by the surprise 
that occurred during the recent raids of 
the major cities of South Vietnam. The 
thing that shocked him the most was 
how the Vietcong could come into the 
hearts of the cities without there having 
been a general betrayal by the country- 
side. It certainly demonstrates that there 
is something wrong in Saigon and in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to commend the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. I know that the 
people of my State-at least want very 
much to have the U.S. Congress fully 
discuss all aspects of the Vietnam war 
before any escalation takes place, before 
more Maryland boys, more American 
troops are sent into Vietnam. 

I for one would like to know what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
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gia (Mr. RusskLLI, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], and other Sena- 
tors know about the proposed escalation 
of the war, whether they have been con- 
sulted, and what their views are. 

Our forefathers who fought against 
colonial rule rejected the idea that one 
person could commit the young men of a 
nation to battle without the full and free 
consent of the people of that nation. 

When our forefathers drafted our Con- 
stitution, they specified that the Senate 
of the United States would have certain 
responsibilities, and among those respon- 
sibilities was the provision that the Sen- 
ate advise and consent in the conduct of 
foreign policy. 

I can only say that I think it is high 
time that the Senate fully participate 
in the conduct of our policy in Vietnam, 
before new action is taken rather than 
afterward. 

As I indicated, I would also like to hear 
the judgment of some of the senior Mem- 
bers of the Senate and have the facts be- 
fore the Senate in advance of the event, 
rather than after the event. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas for his efforts in this 
matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator has expressed exactly the main 
point in my remarks. I want to hear 
exactly the same thing. I am not trying to 
guess in adavnce what the judgment of 
this body or of the administration will be. 

The Senator expressed exactly what I 
had in mind when I spoke earlier. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas does not have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas does have the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, how 
much time can the Senator yield? He has 
only 1 hour, and he has yielded 1 hour 
already. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
I make a point of order. The Senator 
from Ohio is out of order. 

Will the Presiding Officer ask him to 
sit down? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for such purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield on my time? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I join 
the other Senators in endorsing the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Arkansas 
that we have a full-dress discussion on 
the floor of the Senator on the matter of 
Vietnam. 

I am a little puzzled by some of the 
comments I hear on the floor concerning 
Vietnam. I remember so well before we 
committed any troops on the ground in 
Vietnam at all, and when the first com- 
mitment of troops on the ground was 
started those of us who stood on the 
floor and opposed the commitment of 
troops in Vietnam on the ground that it 
would involve us in a big war received a 


President, a 
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lot of patronizing speeches and lectures 
from our good friends in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and the press who wondered what we 
knew about military matters. 

It was never said on the floor of the 
Senate, that I know of—not once by the 
proponents of this war—that, as a result 
of our ground commitment in Vietnam, 
3 years hence we would have over a 
half million men in Vietnam. That was 
never said by any of those who supported 
escalation. 

Those of us who opposed this policy of 
commiting ground troops were ridiculed 
for our lack of understanding of the 
situation. 

I remember standing here and having 
one of our distinguished colleagues say, 
“And what do you know about military 
policy that makes you so much wiser than 
our military experts that you can say 
this will be a big war?” 

The fact of the matter is that the in- 
stinct of those of us who oppose this 
policy was far better than the military 
expertise of those who told us we ought 
to get involved there. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] and I criticized the escalation 
in comments on the floor of the Senate 
in October of 1965. At that time we had 
only some 80,000 troops there. We were 
then invited to confer with Gen. Max- 
well Taylor about Vietnam. General Tay- 
lor is a very distinguished gentleman and 
a highly regarded military expert. 

In the course of that conversation— 
and I just point out this story to indi- 
cate the lack of understanding on the 
part of the military experts on the nature 
and character of the revolution in Viet- 
nam—lI said to Mr. Taylor: 

Yes, but they are infiltrating at the rate of 
1,500 troops a month right now, and under 
the Malaysian theory of ten-to-one, that re- 
quires us to match them with 15,000 troops 
per month—our own troops. 


I finished with this question: 

I suppose that we are more militarily 
sophisticated than the British were at the 
time of Malaysia, with better transportation, 
helicopters, and all the rest, so that maybe 
it would only take five-to-one. Is that cor- 
rect? 


General Taylor said: 

Yes, the mathematics is correct. But you 
are wrong on your assumption that it would 
take 7,500 to match 1,500, because they are 
over-extended in the South now and logis- 
tically they cannot support the troops they 
have there at present. 


And within 7, 8, or 9 months they were 
sending 7,000 a month into South Viet- 
nam and supporting them very well. 

The point I make is that the military 
made a colossal misjudgment; and this 
country and most of the editorial writers 
and most of the Senate and most of the 
House believed the military when they 
said it would take 75,000 troops, or some- 
thing like that, to bring Ho Chi Minh to 
the bargaining table. I did not believe it, 
Senator McGovern and Senator Mc- 
CARTHY did not believe it, the Senator 
from Arkansas did not believe it, and a 
handful of other Senators did not believe 
it. We happen to have been correct on 
that matter. 

I regret very much to have to dig up 
this history, but it is relevent, because 
we are now at the 500,000-troop stage. 
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I delivered a speech in February of 1966 
in which I said that even if we send in 
a million men and suppress the military 
insurgency, when we leave that country 
in devastation, the Communists will take 
it over, and I think there is little doubt 
about that. It is not going to take 600,000 
troops or 700,000 troops to win a mili- 
tary victory there. We will have a tough 
time doing it if we send 2 million Ameri- 
can boys there. That is how tough that 
revolutionary war is. Ho Chi Minh has 
450,000 uncommitted troops in the North. 
When we send in 100,000, they can send 
20,000 more down south and, in a guer- 
rilla war, tie down 100,000 of our troops. 

The question is, Do you want to go up 
to 1.5 million or 2 million men? That is 
the question. Or do you want to do every- 
thing possible to negotiate, deescalate, 
get some international supervision in 
there, and cool this situation down? The 
choice is that. When you have finished 
putting in 1.5 million or 2 million men, 
you may militarily suppress the guerril- 
las. You will not wipe them out. They do 
not have to fight when they do not want 
to fight. You suppress the insurgency and 
you sit there with 2 million men. And 
when you leave, they are back again. 

So to what avail are we pouring in 
troops and troops and killing and killing 
in that country, in a place where you 
cannot have a conventional military vic- 
tory? I believe it is a tragic situation; 
and I say that we are worse off now, 
with 500,000 troops there, than when we 
did not have any troops on the ground 
there at all. And we would be worse off 
with 700,000 or 1 million troops there 
than we are now. 

I should like to make a comment with 
respect to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
I do not know what testimony was given 
before the Senator’s committee—only 
what I read in the newspapers. Some day 
I shall read that testimony. However, I 
do not base my objection to the inter- 
pretation of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion on the ground that we were misled 
by the attacks there. I object to the 
interpretation put upon the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution, that it was a vote by the 
Senate, with only two dissenting votes, to 
authorize an open-ended expansion of 
this war, because that is not true. 

If the Senator from Arkansas had 
stood on the floor of the Senate, in the 
middle of that debate in 1964—August 
6, 7, and 8—and had said that the resolu- 
tion authorizes a ground commitment of 
an unlimited number of troops and 
changes our mission in South Vietnam, 
he would have been defeated on that 
resolution in the Senate. He would have 
been defeated by 80 percent of the votes 
in the Senate. 

Let me read something about what that 
resolution said. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is this a question to the 
Senator from Arkansas, or is it a speech 
that is beyond the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
is well taken. The Senator from Arkansas 
has the floor and can yield for a question. 

Mr. TOWER. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are under 
limited time. Each Senator has 1 hour. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not surprised that 
the Senator does not want to hear this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order has been asked for. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas can yield only for a 
question. 

Mr. NELSON. My question is, Why does 
the Senator from Arkansas suppose that 
the other Senators do not want to hear 
this colloquy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They object to the 
substance of it. 

I will say, on my own time—and I can 
yield to the Senator for a question—that 
the Senator from Wisconsin spoke a mo- 
ment ago about intuition; and I am bound 
to say that I believe that is the proper 
word. He did have the intuition at the 
time the resolution was brought to the 
Senate to question it, and I believe he 
presented the most penetrating questions 
of any Member of this body. 

I can only say that I responded then 
to those questions in accordance with 
what I had been told by the adminis- 
tration, I knew nothing firsthand about 
what had occurred in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin 2 nights before. 

I believe the Senator is speaking of a 
debate on August 7, 1964. Of course, I 
was relying upon the truthfulness of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. At that time I was not very ex- 
perienced in dealing with these gentle- 
men, and I believed everything they told 
us—not only with respect to the facts but 
also as to their interpretation of their 
policy. 

I also believed the President of the 
United States when he said that his pur- 
pose was not to fight a war in Asia with 
American boys. I have his exact state- 
ment in my notes. 

The Senator from Wisconsin raised 
questions about whether the resolution 
went too far, and, in my innocence, I as- 
sured him that the last thing the admin- 
istration intended was a land war on the 
mainland of Asia. I believe the Senator 
will find that in the 1964 Recor, in so 
many words. I said I was assured that 
this was not the purpose of the resolu- 
tion; that its sole purpose, the main pur- 
pose, of the resolution was to prevent 
a war, to prevent any expansion of hos- 
tilities. 

In fact, I was persuaded that the pur- 
pose of the resolution was to show the 
unity of this body, and that this would 
deter the North Vietnamese from any 
further attacks. That was the entire 
theory. I repeated it on the floor of the 
Senate. The Recorp will show it. 

I talked the Senator from Wisconsin 
out of an amendment which he wanted 
to offer. I did not object to it on its 
merits, but because I had been persuaded 
by the administration that any delay, 
even to accept an amendment in con- 
sonance with the meaning of the resolu- 
tion, would destroy its effect and would 
mean unnecessary delay. 

I am glad the Senator has brought the 
subject up. He deserves great credit for 
his intuition, and I hope his intuition is 
even now as healthy and as reliable as 
it was then. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON, The point I am trying 
to make clear is that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was speaking for the adminis- 
tration on the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion, Is that.not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was; that is cor- 
rect. I was their spokesman. They 
coached me as to what had happened. 

Mr. NELSON, And as to what the in- 
tent of the resolution was? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And what the in- 
tent was. 

Mr. NELSON. When I offered the 
amendment because I thought it might 
be subject to misinterpretation, and to 
tighten it up so that it did not authorize 
an expansion of our 10-year mission of 
technical aid and assistance, the Senator 
from Arkansas assured me, did he not, 
that it was his interpretation of the reso- 
lution that it did not expand the 
authorization? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was assured that 
that was the administration’s intention. 
I did not propose that resolution, I did 
not write it, and I was not its sponsor, 
as I have been accused of being in some 
quarters. I was simply bringing it as the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON, I should like to read to 
the Senator a portion of my remarks and 
a portion of his. 

After addressing myself to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions at that time, I pointed out that 
our mission in South Vietnam had been 
one of technical aid and assistance for 
10 years. Then I said: 

But I am concerned about the Congress 
appearing to tell the executive branch and 
the public that we would endorse a complete 
change in our mission. That would concern 
me. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, responding, on August 
7, 1964, said: 

I do not interpret the joint resolution in 
that way at all. It strikes me, as I under- 
stand it, that the joint resolution is quite 
consistent with our existing mission and our 
understanding of what we have been doing 
in South Vietnam for the last 10 years. 


Is it not correct that what we have 
been doing was simply giving technical 
aid, assistance, and cadre training? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; and we had 
only advisers there. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement I made in con- 
nection with the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
on September 18, 1967, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR NELSON ON VIETNAM 

In recent weeks there have been renewed 
and vigorous discussions about the meaning 
and intent of the Tonkin Bay Resolution. It 
has lately been repeatedly asserted by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, writers and others 
that the overwhelming vote for the resolu- 
tion in 1964 expressed Congressional approval 
of whatever future military action the Ad- 
ministration deemed necessary to thwart ag- 
gression in Vietnam including a total change 
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in the character of our mission there from 
one of technic d aid and assistance to a full 
scale ground war with our troops. 

This, of course, is pure nonsense. If such a 
proposition had been put to the Senate in 
August, 1964, a substantial number of Sena- 
tors, if not a majority, would have opposed 
the resolution. What we are now witnessing is 
a frantic attempt by the Hawks to cpread 
the blame and responsibility for Vietnam on 
a broader base. They should not be allowed 
to get away with it. It is not accurate his- 
tory and it is not healthy for the political 
system. The future welfare of our country 
depends upon an understanding of how and 
why we got involved in war that does not 
serve our national self interest. If we don’t 
understand the mistakes that got us into 
this one we won't be able to avoid blunder- 
ing into the next. 

The intent and meaning of any proposi- 
tion before the Congress is determined by 
the plain language of the act itself, the in- 
terpretation of that language by the offi- 
cial spokesman for the measure and the 
context of the times in which it is con- 
sidered. 

Because of my concern about the broad 
implications of some of the language I of- 
fered a clarifying amendment. The official 
Administration spokesman for the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Fulbright, said the amendment 
was unnecessary because the intent of the 
resolution was really the same as my more 
specific amendment. In short, according to 
Mr. Fulbright, the resolution did not intend 
to authorize a fundamental change in our 
role in Vietnam. 

Three Presidents had made it clear what 
that limited role was, and this resolution did 
not aim or claim to change it. 

If the official Administration spokesman 
for a measure on the floor is to be subse- 
quently repudiated at the convenience of 
the Administration, why bother about such 
matters as “legislative intent?” In fact, why 
bother about Administration spokesmen at 
all? At the conclusion of these remarks I will 
reprint from the Congressional Record my 
colloquy with Mr. Fulbright which formed 
the basis for my vote on the Tonkin Bay Res- 
olution. Had he told me that the resolution 
meant what the Administration now claims 
it means I would have opposed it and so 
would have Mr. Fulbright, 

However, an eve more important factor in 
determining the intent of that resolution is 
the political context of the times when it was 
considered by the Congress. It was before 
the Senate for consideration on August 6 and 
7, 1964. We were in the middle of a Presiden- 
tial campaign. Goldwater was under heavy 
attack for his advocacy of escalation. The 
Administration clearly and repeatedly in- 
sisted during that period that we should not 
fight a ground war with our troops. No one 
in the Administration was suggesting any 
change in our very limited participation in 
the Vietnam affair. 

The whole mood of the country was against 
Goldwater and escalation and particularly 
against the idea that “American boys” should 
fight a war that ‘‘Asian boys” should fight for 
themselves, as the President put it in Sep- 
tember of that year. 

For the Administration now to say that 
the Tonkin Resolution considered during 
this period had as part of its purpose the 
intent to secure Congressional approval for 
fundamentally altering our role in Vietnam 
to our present ground war commitment is 
political nonsense if not in fact pure hypoc- 
risy. 

If Mr. Fulbright, speaking for the Admin- 
istration, had in fact asserted that this was 
one of the objectives of the resolution the 
Administration would have repudiated him 
out of hand. They would have told him and 
the Congress this resolution had nothing to 
do with the idea of changing our long estab- 
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lished role in Vietnam. They would have told 
Congress as they were then telling the coun- 
try that we oppose Goldwater's irresponsible 
proposals for bombing the North and we op- 
pose getting involved in a land war there 
with our troops. That was the Administration 
position when the Tonkin Resolution was 
before us. They can't change it now. It is 
rather ironic now to see how many otherwise 
responsible and thoughtful people have been 
“taken in“ by the line that Congress did in 
fact by its Tonkin vote authorize this whole 
vast involvement in Vietnam. The fact is 
neither Congress nor the Administration 
thought that was the meaning of Tonkin— 
and both would have denied it if the issue 
had been raised, 

The current intensity of the discussion 
over the military status of Vietnam, the Ton- 
kin Resolution and the elections signal a new 
phase of the war dialogue. What's really new 
in the dialogue now is the sudden, almost 
universal recognition by a majority of the 
Hawks that this is after all a much bigger 
war than they had bargained for. 

They now realize for the first time that to 
win a conventional military victory will re- 
quire a much more massive commitment of 
men and material than they ever dreamed 
would be necessary. How many men? A mil- 
lion at least and perhaps two million without 
any assurance that a clear cut military vic- 
tory would result in any event. Furthermore, 
it has finally dawned on the Hawks that a 
military victory does not assure a political 
victory—in fact there is no connection be- 
tween the two and one without the other is 
of no value whatsoever. 

This new recognition of the tough realities 
of Vietnam afford the opportunity for a re- 
appraisal of our situation in Vietnam and a 
redirection of our efforts. 

The danger we now face is the mounting 
pressure from military and political sources 
for a substantial escalation of the bombing 
attack in the North. The fact is the whole 
military-political power establishment (both 
Republican and Democratic) has been caught 
in a colossal miscalculation. They have been 
caught and exposed in the very brief period 
of 24 months since we foolishly undertook a 
land war commitment. 

They did not then nor do they now un- 
derstand the nature, character and vigor of 
the political revolution in Vietnam. But in 
order to save face they are now demanding 
an expansion of the war. If they prevail we 
will then see another fruitless expansion 
which will not bring the war to a conclusion 
but will extend our risk of a confrontation 
with China. 

Unfortunately the Administration contin- 
ues its policy of so called controlled ex- 
pansion of pressure on the North which 
really is nothing more nor less than endless 
escalation which will likely lead to a vast 
expansion of the war. It ought to be under- 
stood once and for all that no amount of 
pressure on the North will settle the war in 
the South. A complete incineration of the 
North will not end the capacity of the 
guerrilla to continue to fight in the South. 

Though we committed a grave blunder in 
putting ground troops into Vietnam in the 
first place, it does not make sense to com- 
pound the blunder by pouring in additional 
troops. The Administration proposal for 
45,000 additional troops with tens of thou- 
sands more demanded by the military is 
simply a blind and foolish move in the wrong 
direction. 

What the military really needs is a million 
or two million ground troops for the war 
they want to fight. Furthermore, no one can 
explain what possible proportional benefit 
this country or the free world will get for 
this kind of massive allocation of resources— 
even assuming this would win the military- 
political war which I think is highly doubt- 
ful 


There is no easy solution to our involve- 
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ment, but now, before it is too late, is the 
time to decide what direction from here we 
are going to go in Vietnam. 

There is, it seems to me, only one sensible 
direction to go and that is toward de-escala- 
tion and negotiations. 

It was a mistake for us to Americanize this 
war in the first place, and it is an even greater 
mistake to continue it as an American war. 
As soon as the elections are over this Sunday 
we should cease bombing the North in order 
to afford the opportunity to explore the pos- 
sibility of negotiations. It is rather ironic 
that Chief of State Thieu, the military can- 
didate for President, favors a bombing pause 
but our military oppose it. Whose war is 
this? 

Next we should fundamentally alter our 
military and political policies in the South. 
We should notify the South that henceforth 
it will be the job of South Vietnamese to do 
the chore of political and military pacifica- 
tion of the South. While our troops occupy 
the population centers, furnish the supplies, 
transportation and air cover, it must be the 
job of the Vietnamese to win the political 
and military war in the South. If they do 
not have the morale, the interest, the deter- 
mination to win under these circumstances 
then their cause can’t be won at all. 

Surely it ought to be understood by now 
that if there is going to be a meaningful solu- 
tion to the Vietnam problem they must be 
the ones who make it meaningful. 

Furthermore, if it is true, as our State De- 
partment says, that all other South East 
Asian countries feel they have a stake in Viet- 
nam, let them send some troops of their own 
to prove their interest. 

Under this approach we will reduce the loss 
of our troops to a minimum and we will find 
out whether our allies in the South really 
believe they have something to fight for. If 
they do, they have the chance to build their 
own country. If they don’t, then we should 
get out. 

This is seems to me is our best alternative 
to the fruitless policy of endless escalation. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that since time can- 
not be transferred, whenever I yield the 
time is taken out of the other Senator's 
time. I notice from the Parliamentarian 
that he seems to indicate that is not so. 
What is the situation with regard to the 
allocation of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepby of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The time cannot be transferred or yield- 
ed. However, if a question is addressed 
to the Senator holding the floor, unless 
he indicates that he is yielding on the 
other person’s time, that time will be 
charged against the Senator who has 
the floor. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I did yield on the 
other person’s time. If I neglected to do 
soI am not aware of it. I thought that 
had been the custom, but I have noticed 
during the past several days that has 
not always been the practice. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield the floor for a point of 
order? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I wish to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska on his time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield I wish to make a point of 
order on his contention. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that it is this Senator's 
recollection that the Senator from 
Arkansas addressed at one point a re- 
quest to the Chair if he yielded to any- 
one it would be taken from the time of 
the Senator who asked him to yield. 
The occupant of the chair nodded his 
head and indicated that that was so. 
It would not be fair now to take the time 
from the time of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, that 
is what I understood. Now, the clerk 
indicates that is not so. I am going 
through the formality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
only the question of the last 4 minutes 
that is involved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much time do 
Ihave remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 39 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alaska on his time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question with 
respect to the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On the Senator’s 
time, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, in all fairness it is 
on my time. 

Iam not trying to stop the proceedings 
but I wish to inquire whether we are 
operating under the cloture rule; and is 
it not the rule of the Senate that a Sena- 
tor can only yield for a question, and if 
it gets beyond that point anyone can 
call for the regular order and that stops 
the question. Is that not the rule? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is ordinarily the 
rule but it is not the practice being fol- 
lowed in debate on the floor. I have ob- 
served that for several days. 

Mr. STENNIS. My only point is that 
the Senator is holding the floor and he 
yields to whomever he pleases. Appar- 
ently unless they agree with his senti- 
ments he refuses to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite incorrect. I said to the Senator 
from Ohio a long time ago that I would 
yield to him on his time but he refused 
to use his time. That was the only point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, but I yield on 
the Senator’s time, as I yielded to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a point of 
order? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yielded to the 
Senator from Texas on his time. I am 
not discriminating. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a point of 
order? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor on his time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I make the point of 
order that regardless of who is charged 
with time, the rules of the Senate still 
apply and the Senator can yield only 
for a question. 
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When a point of order is raised on this 
question, it is the duty of the Chair to 
rule on it; and if it is not abided by, then 
it is the duty of the Chair to ask the 
Senator and under the rule the Senator 
loses the floor. 

That is the only rule I have ever heard 
applied here over the years. I respect- 
fully raise that point of order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I be heard on 
the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is quite correct. 

When a Senator calls for the regular 
order, as was done by the Senator from 
Texas, the rule was applied. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. After I have 
finished this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that under the prac- 
tices of the Senate he does not take the 
initiative to call Senators to order on 
that basis. When the request is made of 
the Chair by a Member of the Senate 
it will be entertained, but the Chair does 
not, of its own initiative, call Members 
of this body to order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, and with great 
respect to the Senator from Arkansas, 
I raise the question again that he can- 
not yield except for a question, and ask 
the Chair to enforce the rule. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite at liberty to raise it each time. The 
only effect of the objection of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is to force artificial 
phrasing of each assertion. Any assertion 
can be put in the form of a question, I 
know the practice that has been fol- 
lowed in the last 3 days of debate, since 
we are all under a time limitation of 1 
hour, that the yielding has been not in 
the form of questions and nobody has 
raised a question. 

If the Senator from Mississippi wishes 
to do so, he is at liberty to ask for the 
regular order. I want to make clear that 
there is not the slightest hesitation on 
my part to yield to any Senator who is 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and he can take all the time 
he has left, if he wishes. 

The purpose of my speaking today was 
to encourage such important and in- 
fluential Members of this body as the 
Senator from Mississippi to give us the 
benefit of his knowledge and views on 
this subject. That was the purpose. It 
need not necessarily be done today. That 
is not expected. But in due time, assum- 
ing the Senate has sufficient interest in 
the war in Vietnam, I hope they would 
like to debate it. Certainly I would like 
to have debate on our next step, and I 
believe that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would like to have debate on 
it. That is my only purpose. 

I hope the Senator from Mississippi 
will be willing to join in debate on the 
real principles and justification for the 
war in Vietnam. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield to him 
on his time. I offered to do that a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
regular order is called for, and it has 
been called for—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
will—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has to do the recognizing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
may not yield time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This has been very 
informal. I ask unanimous consent to be 
able to yield to the Senator from Ohio 
without losing my right to the floor, on 
his time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, if the rule is to be 
strictly enforced, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is to 
advise the Senator that this is on his 
time now. 

Mr. GORE. I have 60 minutes. 

Reserving the right to object, if the 
rules are to be strictly enforced, as the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
insists upon, then the junior Senator 
from Arkansas lost the floor when he 
yielded to the Senator from Mississippi 
for a point of order. That can be done 
only by unanimous consent if the rule is 
rigidly and strictly enforced. 

I hope we will not be reduced to this 
kind of debate in the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I un- 
derstood I asked unanimous consent for 
my request. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
made a unanimous-consent request to 
yield without losing my right to the 
floor, or any other rights to a Senator 
during this debate, to the Senator from 
Ohio in order that he might propound 
1 he wishes to propound on his 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
a point involved here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. If we are going to 
abide by the rules of the Senate, I think 
we should let one Senator get the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the cloture rule, each Senator has 1 
hour, and the time is charged to the 
8 recognized even for a reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
time of the Senator from Arkansas is 
now running. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who is 
yielding time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, not 
I. I yield no time bu. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—on my own 
time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
Senator’s own time? The Senator from 
New Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I did not 
attempt to participate in this exchange. 
As a matter of fact, I have great sym- 
pathy with the point raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. I 
think that he is entitled to much credit 
for raising it and, at the proper time, I 
should like to say something about it, 
which would certainly be most favorable 
and complimentary to him. 

But, Mr, President, the point is, the 
Senate adopted cloture. Therefore, each 
Senator has 1 hour in which to speak. 

Under the rules, I think that we are 
entitled to have a ruling. Never mind the 
matter of the interruption being in the 
form of a question or a statement. If 
each one of the 100 Senators has 1 hour 
in which to speak, is it not a fact that 
the Chair and the Chair alone recognizes 
Senators to use their time and that a 
Senator who gets the floor after cloture 
has been invoked, and proceeds to say “I 
yield to so and so on his time,” or “T 
yield to Senator so and so on his time,” or 
“I yield on someone else’s time,” is hold- 
ing the floor illegally against the rules 
of the Senate because cloture has been 
invoked? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object ——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the 
indulgence of Senators, the Chair will 
consult the Parliamentarian for a 
moment. 

Mr. GORE. On his own time, I hope. 
(Laughter.] 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has pro- 
pounded an inquiry for the Chair as to 
the use of time under cloture. Each Sen- 
ator has 1 hour. He may not yield that 
time to anyone else. He may yield for a 
question. If, having the floor, he wants 
to yield to a Senator, on that Senator’s 
own time, and there is no opposition, or 
no Senator calls for the regular order, 
then the Chair will tolerate that proce- 
dure, as long as that time is charged to 
the Senator to whom yielded, for a 
comment or inquiry. If the regular order 
is called for, the Senator who has been 
recognized can yield only for a question, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion is being acted on and ruled on by 
the Chair, on my time. May I make this 
further inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire may do so. 

Mr. COTTON. In other words, if a Sen- 
ator gets the floor, he can proceed to take 
the place of the Chair and designate 
what Senators shall be allowed to speak 
on their time without having the time 
running against him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no one 
makes a point of order or calls the Senate 
to order, there is no reason why the 
Chair should object. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
made a unanimous request to yield to the 
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Senator from Ohio on his own time. Will 
the Chair please rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the request? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I reserve 
my right to make a statement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. He does not have the right to 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is out of order. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He yielded time to the 
Senator from Mississippi and I raise the 
point of order—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Mississippi wishes to clarify his previous 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has made a 
unanimous-consent request that he be 
permitted to yield on the Senator’s time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President. 

Mr. GORE. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I object. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senate is not 
in order. The Senate will be in order. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] has the floor and can yield only 
for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
matter we are discussing here is a most 
important one. This diversion of levity 
is not promoting what I wanted to say. 
I did not wish to occupy the floor all 
afternoon. I wanted to give opportuni- 
ties to Senators for short expressions of 
their views on the most serious, dan- 
gerous, and ominous matter which has 
faced this country in the past 100 years. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 
just stated that in asking unanimous 
consent to yield to the Senator from Ohio 
I was following the rules and he is quite 
satisfied with that. I was asking unani- 
mous consent in order to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. The Senator from 
Ohio objects. Thus, I do not know how 
to deal with that kind of situation. 

I wish to proceed with discussion of 
this matter which we were discussing— 
consideration of the rumor, and I think 
the generally admitted prospects of a 
substantial enlargement of the war in 
Vietnam, one way or another, in man- 
power, and in expansion geographically. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I should like the op- 
portunity to yield and ask unanimous 
consent to yield to those who are inter- 
ested in speaking on this matter. I have 
only a few notes, and I can conclude my 
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remarks in a few minutes, but to those 
who wish to speak relevant to this ques- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
without losing my right to the floor—— 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, I object. 
I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
I yield for a parliamentary inquiry with- 
out losing my right to the floor, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor because I have a few more 
remarks I wish to make on this subject. 
Let me say that during the past few days, 
on debate on this matter, there has been 
very general yielding without unanimous 
consent. If this opposition is simply evid- 
ence of the unwillingness of Senators to 
discuss the Vietnam war, that is very 
significant of itself. 

Why people have raised these arbitrary 
objections to this particular aspect of the 
debate, I suppose each will have to an- 
swer for himself. I do not see anything 
out of order or unusual about proposing 
to the Senate that it be concerned with 
the most dangerous issue before the 
country, and, as a matter of fact, before 
the world, today. 

Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas can yield, without asking unani- 
mous consent, for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
time of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not on my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sena- 
tor can yield any of his time out. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Senator 
819 ask unanimous consent to do 

t. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 30 seconds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield, on my time, for 30 seconds, for a 
question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator has 
been talking about this for an hour and 
a half, and I think the Senate is entitled 
to know the source of the rumor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The rumor about 
the troops? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The rumor. The 
Senator is talking about our having to 
send 100,000 or 200,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say it was 
exactly 200,000. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am asking for the 
source of the rumor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I am the 
source of the rumor. [Laughter.] 

As one Member of the Senate, I do not 
believe the Senator from Oklahoma is 
unaware of the fact that people do talk 
to Members of the Senate about such 
matters and there are a great many peo- 
ple in this Government who are con- 
cerned about this country’s security. It 
is no secret that General Wheeler, who 
the Senator knows is the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the most in- 
fluential person, I suppose, in the Gov- 
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ernment, outside of the President, has 
recently been to Vietnam and has re- 
cently returned, conveying the request of 
General Westmoreland. The Senator 
knows who General Westmoreland is. 
The Senator is, I think, aware of what 
happened in Vietnam last month. There 
were certain attacks and great victories 
that we achieved in Saigon and various 
cities like Hue. At least, that is the way 
the Senator from Texas interprets 
them—something of that sort. 

I cannot guarantee the Senator that 
they are going to ask for 200,000, 201,000, 
206,000, or 250,000. I do know, I think on 
the best authority, that consideration is 
today being given to the request brought 
back from General Westmoreland and 
his people by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for more men. 

If the Senator thinks this is a secret or 
only a rumor and there is no substance 
to it, I do not think he has read the papers 
or talked to anybody in the higher 
echelons of Government in recent days. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not yield, ex- 
cept on the Senator’s own time, or for a 
question, but they will not allow me to 
do it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am still waiting 
for an answer to the question as to what 
is the source of the rumor. The Senator 
has been generalizing. I wish he would 
answer the question. He has taken one 
and a half hours to tell us about this 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator does 
not wish to listen to my remarks, he does 
not have to. There is no rule compelling 
him to listen. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator must 
speak on his own time. 

Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, I have 
not used my 1 hour. Can I not say what 
I have to say? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not until 
the Senator is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know why 
there is such an antagonistic attitude 
toward discussion of this subject. It 
strikes me as most unusual for Members 
of the Senate to be unwilling to have the 
Senate itself, which, under the Constitu- 
tion, does have a specific responsibility 
for war, discuss a matter of this kind. 

I thought the discussion, up to the 
intervention by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, was proceeding in a most or- 
derly manner. I did not think anyone 
was out of order. But there are more 
ways than one to disrupt a discussion, 
of course. I think those who are inter- 
ested in the other matter should be pre- 
pared also to follow the same rules, and 
they have not been followed in the course 
of the debate in the last 3 days, to my 
own knowledge, not by rumor. I was here 
and I watched them yield under the 
same circumstances that I was willing 
to yield to other Members of the Sen- 
ate. So evidently it is a subject matter 
offensive to some Members, rather than 
the procedure being offensive. If that is 
not so, I do not know why it is not dis- 
cussed in the usual manner. 

I regret I am unable to yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. I have a few more 
remarks, and then I shall yield the floor, 
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and the Senator from Alaska, or anyone 
else, can then take the floor. 

Mr. GRUENING. I will get the floor 
in my own right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, there 
are a few more remarks I wish to make 
to emphasize the role of the Senate— 
the role of the Congress, I should say. 
It is the Senate, of course, that we are 
particularly interested in. 

There is considerable confusion about 
this war. The President has said—Mr. 
President, may we have order? I think 
Senators who are not interested in this 
subject can at least be quiet until I fin- 
ish my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order in 
the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
President said in his press conference 
of August 18, 1967, that he had full au- 
thority to go to war in Vietnam even 
without the Tonkin resolution; and Mr. 
Katzenbach, Under Secretary of State, 
told the Foreign Relations Committee 
last summer that declarations of war 
are “outmoded in the international 
arena.” That is a quotation from his 
testimony before the committee. 

The Constitution, on the other hand, 
did not vest the war power in the Execu- 
tive; nor, indeed, did it divide the war 
power between Congress and the Execu- 
tive. Rather, it vested the war power 
exclusively in Congress. 

It was with these considerations in 
mind that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously reported Senate 
Resolution 187, calling on the Executive 
hereafter not to initiate foreign wars 
without the consent of Congress. 

So this is a matter that is central to 
this whole debate. 

There is a subject here that, I think, 
bears very much on the point made by 
the Senator from Texas. On March 6, 
1968, there appeared one of the most 
penetrating articles I have read on the 
subject—although I have read other 
similar articles—by Mr. Stanley Kar- 
now, who is one of the leading corre- 
spondents of the Washington Post For- 
eign Service. As I said in the beginning, 
the Washington Post has had some sec- 
ond thoughts on this war. They have 
supported the war, I think, as firmly as 
any newspaper in the country, until re- 
cently. Mr. Karnow was in Hong Kong. 
I shall not read all the article at this 
time, but I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire article be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maetsts Hope FOR a LONG VIET WAR 
(By Stanley Karnow) 

Hone Konc—In Peking a few years ago, 
Mao Tse-tung received a Japanese guest who, 
in a penitent mood, apologized for Japan’s 
invasion of China in the 1930s. To the guest’s 
surprise, Mao waved away the apology. “By 
occupying half of China,” Mao explained, 
“Japan incited the Chinese population to 
rise and fight aggression. Thus our army 
gained a million more men, and our move- 
ment gained a hundred million more follow- 
ers. 

“So instead of your apologizing to me, per- 
haps I should thank you.” 

That anecdote, recounted by Mao him- 
self to European visitors recently was 
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obliquely designed to underline the aged 
Communist leader’s conviction that the 
American presence in Vietnam, like Japan's 
thrust into China, will eventually strengthen 
the Communists while eroding United States 
prestige in Asia and the world. 

SEE PROFIT IN WAR 

As it is now going, moreover, Mao and 
his associates in Peking appear to view the 
Vietnam war as a chance for China to score 
significant political profit from only minimal 
risks. 

While Washington often asserts that its 
Vietnam stand is blocking Chinese expan- 
sion, several analysts here submit that U.S. 
policy may be inadvertently accommodating 
Peking, Or, as one American observer here 
put it: “We seem to be playing the script the 
way Mao wrote it.” 

Just as China’s vast human sea drowned 
the Japanese, Vietnam and Mao’s estimation 
is a swamp that will increasingly bog down 
the United States, sapping its resources, 
discrediting its power pretentions, alienat- 
ing its allies, fraying its ties with the Soviet 
Union, and aggravating dissention among 
Americans at home. 


FOR PROLONGED FIGHTING 


And just as he considers revolutionary war 
an “antitoxin” that “purges us of our own 
filth,” Mao also sees a prolonged U.S. drive 
in Vietnam prompting growing numbers of 
Vietnamese to turn to the Communists, as 
Chinese did in the lengthy conflict against 
Japan. 

Mao believes, therefore, that the longer 
the war, the more likely a U.S. defeat. In his 
view as well, a long war would communize 
all Vietnamese but leave them too exhausted 
to resist Peking's domination despite their 
centuries-old anathema to Chinese hege- 
mony. 

Though Hanoi and the Vietcong are strug- 
gling for their own national aims, Mao evi- 
dently regards them as a surrogate force 
through which China is fighting the United 
States without confronting American muscle 
directly. 

His strategy, consequently, is to avoid a 
clash with the United States, while exhort- 
ing Vietnamese Communists to continue 
waging a protracted “peoples war” regardless 
of cost. 

Mao’s willingness to fight to the last Viet- 
namese was reflected in December in his per- 
sonal message to Nguyen Huu Tho, urging 
the Vietcong leader not to be daunted by 
“all kinds of difficulties.” The message ex- 
claimed: ‘Perseverance means victory.” 

At the same time, Mao’s prudence was 
mirrored in another message from his adju- 
tant, Lin Piao, to Hanol's Defense Minister 
Vo Nguyen Giap, cautiously saying that Pe- 
king is “watching” Vietnam and would take 
action that “corresponds to the highest 
interests of the Chinese and Vietnamese peo- 
ples,” 

Within recent weeks, Peking has also wel- 
comed the signs of war spreading into Cam- 
bodia and Laos, apparently in hopes of see- 
ing the United States challenged by a broader 
battlefield. A recent Peoples Daily editorial 
hailed these new trouble spots under the 
title: “Heartening developments in Indo- 
china.” 

WHAT PEKING FEARS 

The two most acute threats to Peking’s 
brinkmanship are the possibility of peace in 
Vietnam or, in contrast, a U.S. escalation 
northward that would propel the Chinese 
into a head-on collision against the United 
States. 

The Chinese openly oppose a Vietnam set- 
tlement. Besides blasting American, Soviet 
and other peace feelers as “frauds,” they 
have even criticized Hanoi for such maneu- 
vers as appealing to Pope Paul VI, or offering 
to trade talks for a halt to U.S. bombings. 

Most analysts here doubt that Peking would 
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overtly prevent Hanoi from making peace. 
On at least two past occasions, however, Mao 
thwarted tentative steps that could con- 
ceivably have led to negotiations. 

In early 1965, at the leftist “Indochinese 
Peoples Conference” in Phnow Penh, Cam- 
bodia, Chinese lobbyists persuaded Hanoi's 
delegates to decline a mediation offer by 
Prince Norodom Sihanok, the Cambodian 
Chief of State. 

A year later, Japanese Communist Party 
Secretary General Kenji Miyamoto visited 
Hanoi and Peking, evidently under Russian 
auspices, to devise a Sino-Soviet “united 
action" program, designed mainly to discour- 
age further U.S, commitments to Vietnam. 

Miyamoto won the support of Premier 
Chou En-lai and other Chinese leaders. But 
Mao rejected the joint program, partly be- 
cause he suspected Moscow might use it as 
a lever for negotiations, mostly because he 
considers “peoples war” the only valid strat- 
egy. He bluntly told Miyamoto: “Don’t fear 
war; don’t fear isolation.” 


RED COLLAPSE IN INDONESIA 


Mao's impatience with shortcut tactics was 
especially sharp at that time. Only a few 
months earlier, on Oct. 1, 1965, the huge 
Indonesian Communist Party had collapsed 
as it tried to pull a coup d’etat in Djakarta. 

The Indonesian Communist failure served 
to reinforce Mao’s conviction that Hanoi and 
the Vietcong could succeeed only through 
prolonged “people’s war.” It also bulwarked 
Mao’s faith in protracted war as China's 
defense. 

As US. strength in Vietnam built up 
in late 1965, Mao reminded the Vietcong 
that people's war" signified self-reliance 
rather than Peking’s potential intervention. 
Since then, his Cultural Revolution has ap- 
parently made China's military involvement 
in Vietnam more improbable. 

With its Communist Party decimated, 
China's army is the sole apparatus available 
to impose a semblance of order in the cities. 
Even so, troops are finding it hard to tame 
the unruly Red Guards and other activists 
who refuse to abandon their dreams of per- 
manent rebellion. 

ARMY NOW A PROBLEM 

Moreover, Mao’s purges ravaged China’s 
upper military echelons so brutally that the 
army’s dependability for a foreign venture 
may be questionable. 

The senior officers dismissed or disgraced 
in the past two years include the Chief-of- 
Staff, Lo Jui-Ching, four of his deputies, 
seven top political commissars, the artillery 
and armored corps chiefs, and 13 of the 23 
military district commanders. 

Experts here believe that only the naked 
threat of a U.S. attack on China would in- 
duce Peking to send a substantial force into 
Vietnam, From Peking’s angle, it is thought, 
such a threat might be nothing less than the 
destruction of Hanoi’s army in a U.S. inva- 
sion of North Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese are reportedly ac- 
celerating their military and economic aid 
shipments to Hanoi, repairing North Viet- 
nam’s railroads, providing sanctuary in 
South China for North Vietnamese aircraft, 
and concentrating on improving the same 
defensive strategy they employed against the 
Japanese a generation ago. 

And while American troops in South Viet- 
nam are battling to preserve the Saigon gov- 
ernment, Peking’s leaders seem confident 
amid China’s internal turmoil that the Viet- 
namese Communists are wearing down the 
United States for their benefit. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
thesis of this article is that the United 
States, in its innocence, is playing the 
Communist game. In other words, we are 
doing, as I believe the Senator from 
New York stated, ourselves injury such 
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as no Communist country could possibly 
do short of an all-out nuclear war. 

I want to read one or two paragraphs 
from the article. He said: 

In Peking a few years ago, Mao Tse-tung 
received a Japanese guest who, in a penti- 
nent mood, apologized for Japan's invasion 
of China in the 1930s. To the guest's sur- 
prise, Mao waved away the apology. “By 
occupying half of China,” Mao explained, 
Japan incited the Chinese population to 
rise and fight aggression.” Thus our army 
gained a million more men, and our move- 
ment gained a hundred million more fol- 
lowers. 


Tread further: 

While Washington often asserts that its 
Vietnam stand is blocking Chinese expan- 
sion, several analysts here submit that U.S. 
policy may be inadvertently accommodating 
Peking. Or, as one American observer here 
put it: “We seem to be playing the script the 
way Mao wrote it.” 


I think there is a great deal of merit 
in this statement. This is an aspect that 
is very difficult for Americans even to 
tolerate or consider, but it is one of the 
aspects that the Senate ought to con- 
sider, I do not know—I have not even 
heard a rumor—that the State Depart- 
ment has heard of such a theory or such 
an article. There is no evidence of it. 

On August 30, 1966, an editorial in the 
People’s Daily of Peking stated—and I 
only cite this because it makes much the 
same point as in the article by Mr. 
Karnow: 

To be quite frank, if United States impe- 
rialism kept its forces in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the Asian people would have no way 
of wiping them out. Now, as it is so obliging 
as to deliver its goods to the customer's door, 
the Asian people cannot but express welcome. 
The more forces United States imperialism 
throws into Asia, the more will it be bogged 
down there and the deeper will be the grave 
it digs for itself, 

„„ . The tying down of large numbers of 
United States troops by the Asian people cre- 
ates a favorable condition for the further 
growth of the anti-United States struggle of 
the people in other parts of the world. With 
all the people rising to attack it, one hitting 
at its head and the other at its feet, United 
or ay imperialism can be nibbled up bit by 


Obviously, I do not subscribe to some 
of the words and characterizations. I 
only read these as a warning that we do 
not necessarily know all there is to know 
about the capacity and the determina- 
tion of the Asians, We are just beginning 
to sense that we have become bogged 
down, that we have become engaged in 
an undertaking that is far more expen- 
sive in lives and in many other ways 
than we had ever anticipated. 

Before I close, I also ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle from the Christian Science Monitor 
of March 4, 1968, entitled “British 
Journalist Shifts on Vietnam.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH JOURNALIST SHIFTS ON VIETNAM 


WasuHincron.—One of the warmest jour- 
nalistic friends of the United States in the 
British islands has reluctantly concluded 
that the bad outweighs the good in the Viet- 
nam war and that the United States should 
pull out even though “suffering the humilia- 
tion of withdrawal.” 
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This is Peregrine Worsthorne, writing on 
the editorial page of the influential middle- 
class, conservative journal, the London Sun- 
day Telegraph, Feb. 25. Up to this time, Mr. 
Worsthorne says that “I have defended the 
war most vehemently.” It was his hope, he 
writes, “that the worst of the war should be 
over before this internal American disaffec- 
tion—the revulsion of world opinion reached 
crisis proportions.” 

With the text somewhat compressed, the 
gist of Mr, Worsthorne’s argument follows: 

“The case for and against the war was al- 
ways highly debatable. But in my judgment, 
until recently, the balance of the argument 
just tipped in favor of the hawks... . It is 
not easy to go on making that case today. 
In the light of the Viet Cong’s sensational 
reemergence, how many of South Vietnam’s 
neighbors are still impressed by the value of 
American protection? 

“Are they not more likely to be drawing 
the conclusion, after the events of the last 
three weeks, that the American giant is 
tragically unable—however willing—to suc- 
ceed in guerrilla war, except at a price in 
destruction which makes no possible sense? 


CONCLUSION DRAWN 


“Reading the grim reports of how Ameri- 
can artillery and aircraft are having to blast 
South Vietnamese cities—so as to recapture 
control from the Viet Cong—I cannot help 
concluding that what is being demonstrated 
today is not the validity of American pro- 
tection but its brutal impotence: not the 
point of resisting Communist subversion but 
its ghastly futility. 

“Instead of the Americans impressing the 
world with their strength and virtue, they 
are making themselves hated by some for 
what they are doing, and despised by the re- 
mainder for not doing it more effica- 
ciously.... 

“This could all change . . but I do not 
believe any longer that there is enough 
ground to justify what the Americans are 
being forced to do 

“It is mot easy to exaggerate the harm 
being done to American public values, and 
even to the quality of American private life, 
by what he is being forced to do in Vietnam. 
It looks less and less certain that this in- 
tense, internal moral strain can be sustained 
without doing irreparable damage to the 
American body politic. ... For my part, I 
no longer find it possible to be certain that 
fighting on—at such a terrible cost in degra- 
dation—will prove a less debilitating experi- 
ence for the United States than suffering the 
humiliation of withdrawal. 

“It is impossible, of course, to be certain. 
But when it comes to justifying the war there 
must be some real confidence that the sacri- 
fice is worthwhile, Once the element of doubt 
becomes too large the justification sticks in 
the throat. During the last weeks, it seems 
to me, the element of doubt has grown to the 
point where one can go on supporting the 
United States only by shutting one's mind 
and closing one’s eyes. 


REACTION NOTED 


“This, of course,” is precisely the reaction 
which the Viet Cong tactics are aimed at 
producing. Unfortunately, this does not in- 
validate it. They have fought the Americans 
into an impossible psychological corner, and 
there is no more point in denying this than 
in denying the military danger at Khe Sanh. 
In both cases one might wish it were other- 
wise. But wishes will not make it so. The 
truth today is that the Americans are fight- 
ing a war for which no really plausible case 
can any longer be made.... 

“Once one concludes—as it is difficult, on 
the present evidence, not to do—that the 
Americans just do not have the skills and 
talents to fight this kind of war effectively, 
and that the longer and harder they try the 
more protracted and devastating their hu- 
miliation is bound to be. Then it becomes 
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the duty of a friend to say ‘enough is 
enough... .’ 

“It is tempting to keep silent, out of loyal- 
ty and a desire not to add one tiny drop 
to America’s torrent of tribulation, but sure- 
ly the key consideration now is how best 
to minimize the damage to America and the 
free world, if America is forced to withdraw, 
and to make the process of reaching a de- 
cision to withdraw as relatively untraumatic 
as humanly possible. 

“It is a miscalculated, although entirely 
understandable, exercise in American pow- 
er—which has almost certainly failed in 
its purpose. No disgrace—indeed much hon- 
or—attaches to the United States for hay- 
ing sacrificed so much for so long, and there 
is no need to exaggerate an admission of 
failure into an orgy of national shame 

“The task now for the realist well-wishers 
is to stop justifying the war and to start 
calmly and without hysteria living with the 
fact that America cannot win it. It means 
for many—certainly for me—eating a large 
number of words. But at this juncture this 
seems, on balance, the least harmful thing 
to do.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is simply another example of a man who 
consistently for the last several years has 
supported the administration's policy 
wholeheartedly, but has now seen the 
danger of it. 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record a similar article from the 
Washington Post of March 1, 1968, by 
Flora Lewis, and an article from the New 
York Times of March 1, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 1, 1968] 


Moop OF PESSIMISM PREVAILS IN MEKONG 
CAPITOL OF CANTHO 
(By Flora Lewis) 

CanTHO.—A mood of pessimism and be- 
wilderment has spread through South Viet- 
nam, more widely and with more devasta- 
tion it seems than the Vietcong units them- 
selves. Except for the few men at the top in 
Saigon, there is no question of whether or 
not the Tet offensive was a grave setback for 
the allies. The question is only how grave. 

Here in the Mekong Delta capital of Can- 
tho, it is evident that the loss is a good deal 
worse than it looks from Saigon. The reason 
Saigon hasn't collected all the bad news be- 
gins to show. Things are so disrupted that 
reports haven't come in. There is a figure for 
refugees who fled their homes in the pro- 
vincial capitals of the region since the start 
of February—140,000 people. There is no fig- 
ure for the district capitals, the small towns 
and the villages. The machinery of govern- 
ment isn't even working well enough to keep 
contact with the smaller places. 

Nothing much has been done yet in this 
city, one of the country’s largest, to move 
people out of the schools and pagodas to 
which they rushed and to provide temporary 
housing. 

Why not? Because the money hasn't come, 
I was told. It sounds incredible. 

“No, it’s a real problem,” an official said. 
“The planes aren’t coming regularly, the 
mails are stopped. The provincial govern- 
ment isn't collecting much taxes because the 
market hardly functions and that is the main 
taxing point. The merchants won't give any 
more credit for materials, they're running 
out of money themselves. And, anyway, the 
tin roofing and the cement you'd need aren't 
available here.” 

This had been a relatively peaceful area. 
Until the new offensive, there hadn’t been 
shooting in Cantho since an incident last 
August. Last night I stood on the roof of 
a building to watch the war. There are at- 
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tacks almost every night and every morning 
the task once again is to assess the new dam- 
ages, report the newly dead. 

Recovery, repair, rehabilitation, “picking up 
the pieces and going on,” as a ranking Ameri- 
can in Saigon put it, remains beyond the 
horizon. It is barely getting started. The peo- 
ple who've been working in the villages and 
the towns on “pacification” have had to run 
to the comparative safety of the cities. But 
there really isn’t any place safe any more. 
The Vietcong are continuing to hit every- 
where, not always in strength but enough to 
keep the country in semiparalysis. 

The atmosphere in official places is peculiar. 
People come to work. The administrative 
machine appears to be there. But nothing 
much gets done. It’s like an overturned car 
with the wheels still spinning furiously, but 
getting nowhere, 

Most people are scared and don't mind 
saying so, more scared even than angry. The 
only thing that might be called a ground 
swell of popular opinion is an urgent wish to 
get it all over with, 

The loss you hear most about in Cantho is 
the new science annex of the university. It 
has just been built and was the pride of the 
Delta, two attractive modern buildings. Now 
they are gutted shells. The Vietcong went in 
and artillery and aerial bombardment was 
ordered. It is said that afterwards, when the 
damage was complete, three bodies were 
found inside, not the well-armed company 
that had been reported. 

One way or another, Americans here talk 
about the war with passion and bitterness. 
Few Vietnamese do. They speak with the dull 
tones of hopelessness, of tragedy beyond re- 
sponse or, anyway, beyond any response but 
the dogged effort to stay alive. 

In all the confusion, the complexity, and 
the heartless intrigues people have accepted 
as the likeliest means of staying alive, one 
thing seems clear. More troops, more fire- 
power, more fighting can’t win anything. 
There isn’t much left to win, There is only 
more to lose for everybody involved. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 1, 1968] 


KENNAN ATTACKS VIETNAM Porter As Mas- 
SIVE, UNPARALLELED ERROR 


(By Ronald Sullivan) 


Newark, February 29.—George F. Kennan 
bitterly condemned President Johnson’s 
Vietnam policy here tonight, characterizing 
it as a “massive miscalculation and error of 
policy, an error for which it is hard to find 
any parallels in our history.” 

Mr. Kennan, a historian, former diplomat 
and expert on foreign affairs, charged that 
the mounting United States military escala- 
tion in South Vietnam has been “‘so destruc- 
tive to civilian life that no conceivable 
political outcome could justify the at- 
tendant suffering and destructiveness.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery before 
a large crowd of New Jersey supporters of 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota, a 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, Mr. Kennan said that Mr. John- 
son's military policy was “grievously un- 
sound, devoid throughout of a plausible, 
coherent and realistic object.” 

Moreover, the former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union charged, “the regime in South 
Vietnam was at the outset, and has re- 
mained, too weak, too timid, too selfish, too 
uninspiring to form a suitable or promising 
object of our support.” 

In addition, Mr. Kennan, a professor at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, said that the American military involve- 
ment “has clearly become as much of a 
burden, if not more, for those whom it was 
supposed to benefit as for those it was sup- 
posed to punish.” 

He declared that despite mounting op- 
position to further military escalation, the 
“Administration has pushed stubbornly 
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ahead with the prosecution of this military 
effort, steadily increasing the degree of com- 
mitment, rendering any peaceful liquidation 
of the conflict steadily more difficult, burn- 
ing one bridge after another behind itself 
and ourselves, cutting one after the other 
of the possible paths of retreat.” 

“It is not an exaggeration to say that today, 
after four years of this dreadfully miscon- 
ceived effort, we are in situation more seri- 
ous than any we have known since the first 
months of 1942, and in some respects more 
serious than that,” he declared. 

Mr. Kennan angrily portrayed the Presi- 
dent and his advisers “like men in a dream, 
seemingly insensitive to outside opinion, 
seemingly unable to arrive at any realistic 
assessment of the effects of their own acts.” 

He said the Administration had “acted as 
though it never heard the suggestion that a 
country such as ours owned ‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind.’ ” 

In contrast, he hailed Senator McCarthy 
as a “spokesman for millions of Americans 
who would like to see this war terminated as 
rapidly and as peacefully as possible.” 

For Senator McCarthy, the scheduled ap- 
pearance here tonight was his first campaign 
effort in New Jersey. A large group of dissi- 
dent Democrats has organized a drive in the 
state to field delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention opposed to Mr. John- 
son's renomination. 

Senator McCarthy told the news confer- 
ence at the Military Park Hotel that he had 
not yet decided whether to oppose the Presi- 
dent in New Jersey. One of his supporters 
here said his decision would depend on the 
outcome of his primary fight against the 
President in New Hampshire on March 12. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have one other article to insert in the 
Recorp, unless the Senator from Indi- 
ana inserted the Wall Street Journal 
article. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, I shall not 
place it in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that I regret this debate was at least 
temporarily interrupted and an attempt 
made to ridicule the seriousness of the 
debate. I think it is an extremely seri- 
ous matter. I think we are faced with a 
decision that the country is going to 
have to make. I was not aware of the 
fact that a Member of this body was not 
aware that serious consideration was be- 
ing given by the administration as to 
where we go from here; how much we 
increase our commitment and forces or 
whether we make any move at all. But 
it is a time of reconsideration. There is 
no question about it. It is not a question 
of an anonymous rumor whatsoever. It 
is serious talk. 

I have been approached by some of the 
highest officials in this Government, 
pleading with me to do this or that 
about other related subjects. I remind 
the Senate that it is not just Vietnam 
that we are talking about. We are talk- 
ing about a deficit in the domestic budg- 
et that is running at the rate of some 
$20 billion a year today, and no doubt 
will go higher. 

Just suppose we do send 200,000 more 
men to Vietnam. We will be confronted 
with a supplemental request of an ad- 
ditional $10 to $15 billion, all added 
upon a deficit. 

We have a huge deficit building up in 
our balance of payments. It was running 
at the rate of $3.9 billion, I believe, the 
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last quarter of last year. We are going 
to be confronted with a request to vote 
on a gold cover bill, which removes all 
gold as the basis or backing for our cur- 
rency; and our currency is already a 
lone stalwart seeking to hold up a 
crumbling international financial struc- 
ture. 

All of these things are directly attrib- 
utable to this war; and I do not know 
how we can kid ourselves about it. Even 
the bill that is the business before the 
Senate today has a very great relation 
to the war in Vietnam. Were it not for 
the war diversion, the diversion of money 
in vast sums, the diversion of the atten- 
tion of most of us, the executive and the 
legislature, to the war in Vietnam; were 
it not for our care and concern for the 
men who are being killed in increasing 
numbers every minute of every day, and 
have been now for some years we could 
concentrate in this country on the ab- 
solute fundamental duty that we owe to 
our own people here at home. It is the 
war which has distracted us. 

All of this is one big difficult question, 
and it is not a laughing matter. It is not 
a matter to be cut off by technicalities on 
this floor. I do not think it is a matter 
that should be shoved under the rug, and 
everybody say, “Oh, well, that is the 
President’s responsibility, let him make 
the decision and blame him for whatever 
happens.” 

He is already deep in this. He has al- 
ready accumulated sufficient difficulties 
for one man to bear. I think it is time for 
the Senate to share that responsibility, 
and not only the Senate, but it is time 
for the country to share it. The Senate 
cannot share this responsibility until it 
is informed, until we have had a national 
debate of the fundamental questions and 
policies involved, and why. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the debate this afternoon, and I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas for undertaking to ini- 
tiate the discussion which has occurred. 

Frankly, I am a little unhappy, per- 
sonally, because the questions of Viet- 
nam, possible escalation, and other mat- 
ters were brought into a cloture situ- 
ation. But on reflection, I am not at all 
averse to what has happened, because 
there is a relationship between our sit- 
uation over there, especially in Vietnam, 
and what we are doing under the invo- 
cation of cloture in this body today. Both 
situations interlock, and they are to- 
gether the most important problems 
which confront this Nation at this time. 

May I say that in my judgment, we are 
facing today the most troublous days in 
the entire history of the Republic, and I 
bar no period in making that state- 
ment. 

May I say also that it is my intention 
to uphold the hand of the President as 
much as I can in this particular matter, 
and at the same time stick to my own 
convictions. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, may we have order in the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator from 
Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it is fair to 
say that regardless of how one feels 
about the situation in Vietnam, in South- 
east Asia, and in Korea, the President 
has tried hard and vigorously and con- 
sistently to find a way to the negotiating 
table, to the end that an honorable truce 
could be achieved and an honorable set- 
tlement effected. 

One may disagree with his San An- 
tonio formula, or with his Johns Hopkins 
speech, but I hope Senators will not im- 
pugn his motives; and to the best of my 
knowledge, no one in this Chamber has. 

He has tried. He has been unsuccess- 
ful. He has not gone as far as I would 
like; but he has done his best in a most 
difficult situation, the like of which has 
never confronted this country before, 
and I hope devoutly will never confront 
it again. 

We are in the wrong place, and we are 
fighting the wrong kind of war; and 
those of us who try to say that if we do 
not fight there, we will be forced back to 
Hawaii or to California, ought to think 
and think again. Those who talk about 
the domino theory ought to get away 
from that cliche and look at the map 
and understand it; because there have 
been too many cliches. In that respect, 
I confess I have been as guilty as the 
next man, in trying to explain this strug- 
gle in which we are engaged. 

There are those who say, “Win, go all 
the way, or get out.” That sounds fine 
on the stump, and that may go well in 
our States, but it does not hold up in a 
consideration of the reality of the situa- 
tion which confronts this Nation today, 
and those who say it know it. 

I think also the President should be 
given 100 percent credit for the way in 
which he has handled the situation in 
North Korea vis-a-vis the Pueblo affair; 
and I think the Senate and the American 
people approve of what he is doing. 

I would point out that one rash act in 
North Korea would very likely seal the 
doom and cause the killing of the 82 re- 
maining members of the crew of the 
Pueblo; and not only that, but get this 
country involved in another land war in 
Asia—a second land war. For we are in 
one now, and it is more than enough. 

In this instance, we should be prepared 
to face up to the Soviet Union and China, 
because, since 1961, mutual security 
agreements have been entered into be- 
tween those two countries and North 
Korea. If there is an overt act or a rash 
act, those agreements will go into effect 
automatically. 

So those who are militant, but who will 
not have to go to war, should think of 
those things for a change. They should 
think of the young men who are not 
making policy—we make the policy, in 
part—but who carry out that policy 
under their constitutional duties and ob- 
ligations, as they should. Think of them, 
and think of what they are going 
through, and let us think a little less of 
ourselves. So I commend the President 
on that score. 
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I commend the President also—and I 
can speak personally of this—for being 
responsible, over the past months, for not 
inaugurating the doctrine of hot pursuit 
into the Kingdom of Cambodia, Someone 
has said that if we lose Vietnam, we lose 
Cambodia. We have never had Cambodia 
to lose, any more than we have ever had 
China and we were accused of losing 
China. Sihanouk knows what he is doing. 
He is trying to keep Cambodia for the 
Cambodians, away from us, away from 
the Chinese, the North and the South 
Vietnamese, the Thais, and all others. 

In my opinion, Sihanouk is the ablest 
statesman in all of Southeast Asia, if not 
all of Asia, I am only sorry that there are 
not more Norodom Sihanouks looking 
after the interests of their own people 
and their own countries on their own. We 
could learn something from a man like 
that, instead of ridiculing him, as has 
been all too often the case since Cam- 
bodia achieved its independence. 

I hope that someday the historians 
will go back to the Geneva Conference of 
1954 and find out for themselves just how 
astute, how determined, and how wise 
Sihanouk was at that time. And I would 
hope that both the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services would be called into con- 
sultation before there would be any siz- 
able increase in American manpower in 
Southeast Asia. I shall have more to say 
about that later. 

I would hope, also, that we would stop, 
or at least restrain ourselves somewhat 
in going back 3% years to the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. There is not a thing 
any man can do about it now. It is past 
history. And as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Arken] said, this 
is something for the historians. What we 
have to do is to consider today and to- 
morrow, because that is what counts. 

We cannot recall the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. If I knew then what I know 
today, I would have voted against it. 
However, I cannot operate on hindsight. 
I voted for the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

Those witnesses who appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee were, in 
my opinion, honest and candid on the 
basis of the information at their dis- 
posal. And, as far as McNamara was 
concerned when he appeared some days 
ago before our committee in his farewell 
appearance, I think he was candid and 
honest in what he had to say about the 
intelligence activities of one or both of 
these destroyers. 

There are great differences in this 
body. There are hawks so-called, and 
doves so-called. And I have no use for 
either name, because I do not believe 
there is a hawk in the Senate. Nor do 
I think there is a dove. A hawk wants 
to go all the way, even if it means going 
to Peking. And a dove wants to pull out 
unilaterally. 

I know of no Senator who has ad- 
vocated that, 

I also get a little bit disturbed at the 
word “neo-isolationism,” a term applied 
to somebody because he is not satisfied 
with what is going on in Vietnam and 
may exercise the right of dissent, a right 
guaranteed under the first amendment 
to the Constitution, and a right which 
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I will uphold, as long as it is construc- 
tive, for every Member of the Senate 
and for every American, because I think 
that is a part of the democratic process. 
In fact, it is the stuff of which democracy 
is made. 

Dissent occupies an honored place in 
this country. And if we cannot dissent 
constructively, then I think we had bet- 
ter bow our neck and be prepared to 
live under a dictatorship. And I do not 
ever intend to. 

A question has also been raised about 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Wheeler, being the most 
important man in the Government next 
to the President. 

That just is not so. As far as I know 
and can ascertain, and I do this on my 
own initiative, General Wheeler is a 
good general trying to do a good job. 
He is called in by the President now and 
again. He makes a trip to Saigon now 
and again, and he makes speeches occa- 
sionally. But I have never seen any evi- 
dence of abuse of power as far as he is 
concerned. 

We are going to have before us shortly, 
if not this month, next month, Resolu- 
tion 187, a resolution reported unani- 
mously by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, a resolution seeking to define 
more clearly the relationship which ex- 
ists, or which should exist, between the 
executive and the legislative branches, 
and most especially the Senate. And I 
think that the Senate does have a role 
under the Constitution to play in the 
field of foreign policy. But I think also 
that the Senate itself has abnegated that 
role and is responsible for the diminu- 
tion of its own power. 

So, when that resolution, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, comes up, 
I hope it is giyen the most serious con- 
sideration, because that is what it de- 
serves. 

May I repeat that I would hope and 
expect the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations would be 
called into consultation, and I anticipate 
they will be, if any great shift occurs 
in the present situation which confronts 
all of us in Southeast Asia today. 

Some questions have been raised as to 
the figures which the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee used in referring to a possible 
buildup of troop strength in Vietnam. 

Every Senator has seen those figures 
in the press—every single one. And every 
Senator, I am sure, has raised questions 
as to how large the figure was going to 
be. 

Prior to General Wheeler’s return 
from Vietnam and Thailand, there were 
speculative reports that requests had 
been made to increase our forces in 
South Vietnam by 50,000 to 100,000 men. 
Since General Wheeler’s return, the 
speculative reports and rumors have in- 
creased the figures to from 100,000 to 
200,000 men. Whatever the figure, it ap- 
pears that the pressure is on for an in- 
crease in U.S. strength in Vietnam above 
the 525,000 which had been set for July 
of this year. Before these forces are in- 
creased, I would most respectfully: sug- 
gest that we face the realities of the past 
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4 years, see where we are, and try to look 
ahead. 

Have we given enough consideration 
to peace suggestions and proposals, no 
matter how nebulous they may have 
been? I have in mind U Thant’s pro- 
posal, backed by France and other na- 
tions. Perhaps. But I do not think so. 
Has North Vietnam given enough con- 
sideration to the San Antonio formula, 
as refined? Perhaps. But I do not believe 
it has given enough consideration: 
Therefore, we are at an impasse in the 
field of diplomacy, as we are in the area 
of the military situation. 

What is the answer, if any? I say “if 
any” because there may not be an an- 
swer in the immediate future. But I do 
not believe that we should confess dip- 
lomatic failure and fall back on military 
answers only. Is that all we can think of? 
If we confess diplomatic failure—and I 
do not—then we face only a continuance 
of a grim escalation upon escalation on 
both sides. Are we prepared to face up 
to that gruesome project? Before doing 
so, it might be advisable to look at some 
facts and figures. 

As of now, there are 1.3 million allied 
troops in South Vietnam, including 510,- 
000 Americans. Opposed to them are an 
estimated 300,000 North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong troops. Of that number, it is 
estimated that 60,000 are North Viet- 
namese—60,000 of the 474,000 at Gen- 
eral Giap’s disposal in North Vietnam. 
Only one-eighth—one-eighth—of Giap’s 
regular troops have been committed thus 
far. The overall ratio in the south is, 
roughly and conservatively, four to one 
on the allied side. 

Furthermore, we—and this means the 
United States and its allies—have the 
helicopters, the fleets, and by far the 
greater preponderance of airpower. 
Nevertheless, our opponents have the 
initiative. They have fought at times and 
places of their own choosing. They have 
taken over much of the countryside and 
have forced the allies back toward the 
cities and to small, staked-out areas. 
They have probably killed off the paci- 
fication program, at least for the time 
being. They have added 500,000 more 
refugees for us to care for. They have 
pinned down a large segment of our 
combat strength at Khe Sanh. 

The recent Tet offensive, in my judg- 
ment, was neither a defeat nor a death 
rattle for our opponents. It was, if any- 
thing, a confirmation of a stalemate. 

These statements will, I believe, stand 
up under scrutiny. It is my belief, there- 
fore, that we should not get in deeper, 
and that is what another addition of 
tens of thousands of men adds up to, 
because escalation only begets escalation. 
If we seek a clearcut military victory, 
then I suggest we will have to go far 
beyond the 100,000- or 200,000-man in- 
crease which has been rumored. We will 
have to raise taxes far beyond anything 
considered to date, impose wage and 
price controls, reinstitute regulation W, 
and be prepared to go on a full war foot- 
ing, to carry on a war 10,000 miles from 
the continental United States. Are we 
prepared to be that much more of a 
hostage to the war in Vietnam? What 
national purpose is served thereby? It 
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would be well for all Senators and all 
our people to think this matter through. 

Already there are voices of prominence 
advocating that we bomb the Red River 
dikes and thereby starve out North Viet- 
nam. Would it? 

Already there have been voices urging 
that we bomb North Vietnam back into 
the stone age. Would it profit us to do 
so, with China just waiting to move in? 

Again, there are those who are advo- 
cating that we bomb the port of Hai- 
phong and cut off the estimated 75 per- 
cent of the enemy’s supplies which chan- 
nel through there. Would it? 

There are those among us advocating 
an invasion of North Vietnam, saying 
that this would win the war. 

My answer to all these questions is in 
the negative. 

I would point out my belief that today, 
with thousands of targets bombed, re- 
bombed, and bombed again, there are 
only enough significant targets un- 
touched to amount to less than a score— 
to amount to less than a score to 
amount to less than 20. It would seem 
to me that we would be well- advised not 
to heed the voices for further escalation 
and further destruction. 

The war is in danger of becoming 
more open- ended than just Vietnam. If 
that takes place, no one knows where 
or how it will end. We do know that 
there will be, in reality, no victory for 
anyone, only a legacy of distrust, suspi- 
cion, hatred, and horror. Let us not de- 
stroy Vietnam in order to save it, be- 
cause in so doing we may well end by 
destroying ourselves at home and 
abroad, Let us play down a military 
solution to the war and play up the 
possibility of an honorable, negotiated 
settlement. Let us give the most serious 
consideration to U Thant’s proposal, and 
let North Vietnam give the most serious 
consideration to our 14 proposals. And let 
us give the most serious consideration to 
their four points. Let us jell the two to- 
gether, and let us sit down and discuss 
these conditions and points of view. Let 
us put U Thant, as Secretary General of 
the United Nations, in the role of chief 
negotiator, as the honest broker. Surely 
such a procedure, or one along similar 
lines, would be far more preferable to 
more men, more ships, more taxes, more 
regulations, more war. 

Coupled with U Thant’s proposal, I 
would again call attention to the pro- 
posal of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. It would confine 
the war to South Vietnam and would give 
full air protection to all our troops from 
the 17th parallel on down, 

I would also call attention to this 
body’s resolution, the so-called U.N. reso- 
lution, on Vietnam, which passed the 
Senate unanimously, and call upon the 
administration again to push the issue, 
to bring it before the Security Council, 
and to let the members of that council 
stand up and be counted. I would want 
that to be done win or lose, because I say 
again, as I close, that, in my opinion, the 
troublous days which confront us now at 
home and abroad are the most dangerous 
since the founding of the Republic. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it is 
hard to know what can be added to the 
eloquent words that have already been 
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spoken on this floor this afternoon by 
the Senator from Montana, who just 
held our attention, the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Senator from New York, 
and others, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation as a Member of the Senate and as 
a citizen of this country for what I re- 
gard as possibly the most significant dis- 
cussion held on the Senate floor in many 
years, 

I hope, with all my heart, that what 
has been started here this afternoon may 
in some way lead to a fundamental re- 
assessment of the disastrous course we 
have been following in Vietnam in recent 
years, in which each new evidence of 
disaster has been followed, not by a 
change in our policy, but by a compound- 
ing of the very formula that brought us 
to the crisis which confronts us now. 

If anything has been demonstrated 
here this afternoon it is not that we 
stand in agreement on this question. 

What has been demonstrated is that 
the real strength of our system of gov- 
ernment depends on the right of free de- 
bate and the exchange of ideas. We have 
been needing that kind of frank and 
open discussion of this issue for a long 
time. 

I happen to feel that our policy rep- 
resents the greatest. and most unfortu- 
nate miscalculation in our national his- 
tory. However, those who support it 
should be as interested as those of us 
who dissent in having the matter sub- 
jected to full, open, and frank debate. 
If the policy has some strength to it, that 
strength will be better revealed in open 
and honest discussion. But the great 
threat to the security of the United 
States will come at the moment we si- 
lence open discussion on this issue. 

I was appalled by a story which was 
published on the front page of the 
Washington Post this morning which 
tells us that in one of the primary elec- 
tions in this country, on a public plat- 
form where he hopes to open an ex- 
amination of the issues before this body 
and where there is no stand-in for the 
administration another Member of this 
body, the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] has had his 
patriotism and integrity impugned in his 
bid for the Presidency. 

Mr. President, every Member on both 
sides of the aisle regards Senator Mc- 
CARTHY as a man of impeccable 
patriotism and unchallenged integrity. 
However, we read in this morning’s 
newspaper that— 

President Johnson’s campaign managers 
warned in a radio advertisement today that 
“the Communists in Vietnam are watching 
the New Hampshire primary ... to see if we 
here at home have the same determination 
as our soldiers ... Don’t vote for fuzzy think- 
ing and surrender.” 


I am very sure that the President of 
the United States has had nothing to do 
with such despicable and un-American 
campaign tactics, The person who signed 
that advertisement is not a Democrat, 
spelled with a big “D” or a small d.“ 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so the Senators can hear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, the 
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person who signed that advertisement 
does not understand what America is all 
about. Those are tactics of Hitler’s Ger- 
many and Stalin’s Russia. Those are 
tactics that would silence free and open 
discussion of honest differences of 
opinion. 

I do not particularly care whether the 
Vietcong is watching our debate. Our 
responsibility is not to them. We have 
no obligation as elected officials to con- 
centrate our attention either on pleas- 
ing the Vietcong or worrying about some 
misunderstanding on their part about 
democracy. 

As the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin said on this floor several times, it 
will be a tragedy if we fight so blindly 
and fanatically to try to establish free- 
dom in South Vietnam that we sacrifice 
it here at home. The people watching 
us that we do care about are the peo- 
ple of the United States, our constitu- 
ents, and our people. Our responsibility 
is prescribed by those policies that are 
in the interests of the United States, 
that will advance the people's interest 
all over the country, and that will 
achieve the goal of peace and freedom 
around the world. 

Mr. President, I wish to make perfect- 
ly clear that those who appeal to us 
on the grounds that we ought to demon- 
strate this same patriotism our troops 
are demonstrating in Vietnam miss the 
whole point. The patriotism of our troops 
is not at issue here. As General Gavin 
said in a recent article, no responsible 
American is questioning the integrity 
and patriotism of the American soldier. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
tion, without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed, in view of the fact 
that there will be no more debate on 
the pending civil rights bill, to clear the 
floor of all staff personnel except the 
members of the staff of the Secretary 
of the Senate, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
secretary of the majority, the secretary 
of the minority, and the two policy 
committees. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I object. I have unani- 
mous consent that a member of my staff, 
Mr. Joseph Blake, be present and I want 
it to hold. He is the only member of my 
staff or the committee staff with whom I 
have to work on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That still holds. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I renew my request, with the 
exception of the Senator’s request. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, this de- 
bate has been entirely on a subject re- 
lated to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, rather than the staff of the 
committee handling the bill, and the 
staff of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions should be here because they are 
necessary for keeping track of the record. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
only to ask unanimous consent to have 
them stay. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that members of 
the staff of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be permitted to stay. 

Mr. CLARK. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Chair ruled without objection 
that the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia was granted. I was on my 
feet prepared to speak. 

I have a member of my staff whom I 
want very much on the floor during the 
debate. I ask unanimous consent that 
—.— Harry K. Schwartz be permitted to 
stay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate will be in order. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, to 
continue the remarks I was making with 
reference to the special responsibility 
we have to our troops in combat, I think 
the point made by the Senator from 
Montana is well taken that it does not 
really require very much courage or 
patriotism to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and cheer our troops on to their 
deaths. Our responsibility would be 
abandoned by that kind of blind endorse- 
ment of a policy that we believe to be 
mistaken and not in the national interest. 

Mr. President, if my son were fighting 
in Vietnam, either at Khe Sanh or any 
other point where bloodshed is taking 
place on a mounting scale, I would not 
applaud the public official who endorsed 
without question every aspect of the pol- 
icy which put him there. I would applaud 
the Members of the Senate and the mem- 
bers of the Government who stood by 
their convictions and argued them with 
all the force they could muster. The in- 
tegrity, security, and welfare of our 
troops depend not on unquestioning ap- 
proval of every request sent to the Sen- 
ate, but on how conscientiously we dis- 
charge our duties in order to bring the 
best possible thought we can to this very 
complicated issue. 

It is my judgment that for many 
months we have been following a strategy 
in Southeast Asia that plays directly into 
the hands of the most militant and ag- 
gressive strategists in the Communist 
world; that if we had tried to find some 
way, 2 or 3 years ago, to figure out a 
strategy that would weaken the United 
States and get us overcommitted and 
overinvolved in such a way as to give 
maximum advantage to Peking and 
Moscow, we could not improve very much 
on the strategy we have been following 
in recent years. 

As for the argument that those of us 
who warn against the course we are now 
following are guilty of fuzzy thinking, as 
the article asserts, I think that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] made 
very clear a few moments ago that there 
has been some rather fuzzy thinking on 
the part of those of us who have given 
assurance that the course we are follow- 
ing is the correct one. 

I remember very well the experience 
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that eight or 10 Members of the Senate 
had in the summer of 1964. As I recall, it 
was in late August or early September 
of 1964 when Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara—whom I still regard as one of 
the most able men ever to serve in the 
U.S. Government—came up to the Hill 
to meet with us informally. 

He explained at that time when, as I 
remember, we had about 16,000 Amer- 
ican troops in Vietnam, why he was op- 
posed to sending in additional forces. 

He said to do that would not reduce 
our casualties but would increase them 
because each time we sent another 
American soldier into the Vietnamese 
jungle, it was simply setting up another 
target for the Vietcong to shoot at. He 
said, furthermore, that if we continued 
to build up our American troop com- 
mitment there, we would turn it into 
an American war in which the American 
presence would become so obvious that 
the Vietnamese national identity would 
be eclipsed. 

Mr. President, I think that was good 
logic and sound judgment at that time; 
but the regrettable thing is that we lost 
sight of it. We have heard thoughtful 
suggestions here that what the war has 
now become is a contest to determine 
whether the United States is big and 
powerful enough to defeat Vietnam. 
That was not our original purpose. The 
original purpose was to see whether, by 
limited assistance, we could encourage 
the development of a program in South 
Vietnam which would provide a non- 
Communist alternative to the regime in 
North Vietnam and to the insurrectionist 
forces in South Vietnam. 

The great tragedy of this war is that 
each step, however limited it appeared 
at the time, has merely set the stage 
for further escalation. 

To me, one of the saddest news stories 
to come out of the war to date came to 
us 2 or 3 weeks ago when a young 
American major was explaining why we 
had to destroy the city of Ben Tray— 
a city of perhaps 35,000 to 40,000 peo- 
ple—which was leveled by American 
artillery, helicopter gun ships, and 
heavy bombardment. This young major, 
doubtless a brave and dedicated man, 
told the American reporter that it be- 
came necessary to destroy the city in 
order to save it. 

That, Mr. President, is the irony of 
this whole war. We became involved in 
the first place to reduce the loss of life, 
to reduce terror, and to stop the blood- 
shed. Instead, we have compounded it 
on a scale almost beyond imagination. 

Mr. President, I am sure that if we 
continue on that course, we can demon- 
strate that we have the capacity to de- 
stroy South Vietnam. We can destroy 
the guerrillas and destroy three, four, or 
five innocent citizens for every guerrilla 
we wipe out. We can drop more bombs on 
North Vietnam. I have no doubt about 
that, because we have not unleashed our 
full military power. If what we are trying 
to prove is that the most powerful and 
richest country on the face of the earth 
can defeat one of the smallest, most im- 
poverished, and most backward states on 
the face of the earth, we can probably 
demonstrate that capacity. 
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But, in doing so, as the Senator from 
New York has said, we will be engaging 
in the most immoral, the most unwise, 
and the most impolitic course in our na- 
tional history. 

I hope that the debate this afternoon 
will help reverse that course. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
make but a few remarks 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On whose time? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. LAUSC HE. On my time. 

I suggest to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that instead 
of talking continuously on this subject, 
he introduce a resolution to the Senate— 
one, to repeal the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion; two, if he does not want to do that, 
then a resolution to adopt the Gavin 
enclave recommendation; and, three, if 
he does not want to do either of the first 
two, then to present a resolution to de- 
clare that we pull out of South Vietnam 
and raise the white fiag of surrender. 

Mr. President, let us quit talking. Let 
us quit being divided. Let us reach a de- 
cision. 

The only way we can reach a decision, 
instead of talking, is for the Senator from 
Arkansas to present a resolution to the 
Senate so that we will not be discussing 
matters in the abstract but will go right 
to the heart of the matter. Until he does 
that, I suggest that he quit talking. 

I too am distressed with what is hap- 
pening to the youth of the United States 
in South Vietnam but these acrimonious 
controversies will not lessen the losses. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the debate, I call to the atten- 
tion of my good friend from Ohio—who 
I see is about to leave the Chamber—is 
to put the President on notice that the 
Senate has a right to know whether the 
Commander in Chief intends further to 
escalate this horrible war. 

The Senate, I take it, has a right to 
advise the President in that regard. Per- 
haps it has a duty to consent. I am 
amazed that any Senator should call that 
point into question. There is nothing 
here involved as to whether the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions should bring in this, that, or the 
other resolution. The only point is 
whether we have a right to be consulted 
before the war is further escalated. 

In my opinion, we are still a democ- 
racy. We are entitled to an answer from 
the White House to the searching ques- 
tions which have been asked this after- 
noon by the Senator from Arkansas, the 
Senator from Montana, the Senator from 
New York, the Senator from South Da- 
kota, the Senator from Idaho, and other 
Senators. 

I hope that that answer will be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. President, I think I was the last 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to visit Vietnam. I was the last 
American tourist to be taken through the 
magnificent citadel at Hue before it was 
destroyed. The able and effective Ameri- 
can officer who took me through is now 
dead. The citadel was destroyed. Havoc 
has broken out all over the land. 

When I came back I wrote a report for 
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the Foreign Relations Committee, en- 
titled “Stalemate in Vietnam.” That will 
be available to Senators and the general 
public at the end of this week. I would 
like briefly to refer to some of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations in the report. 

First, the war in Vietnam is at a stale- 
mate which neither side can convert into 
a military victory without leaving the 
country—and perhaps the world—in 
ruins. 

Next, not only the military but also 
the political war is at a stalemate, dis- 
tasteful though that word is to the ad- 
ministration—a stalemate which becomes 
more apparent with every day of con- 
tinued bitter and costly fighting. As we 
increase the pressure, so does the enemy. 
We must take the initiative to stop this 
bloody, indeterminate conflict. 

Our national unity is seriously threat- 
ened by the divisiveness caused by deeply 
held conflicting opinions about the war. 
Democracy, to be successful, needs an 
underlying consensus on matters of prin- 
ciple. This we learned from the contro- 
versy over slavery at the time of the Civil 
War. The political fabric of our society 
is at the tearing point. The traditional 
democratic concept of alternatives being 
presented to the voters sufficiently within 
a national consensus to permit the main- 
tenance of law and order, no matter who 
wins, is no longer accepted by a large 
segment of our society. The divisiveness 
over Vietnam is running deeper every 


day. 

Vietnam is a cancer which is devour- 
ing our youth, our morals, our national 
wealth, and the energies of our leader- 
ship. The casualty list from this war 
only begins on the battlefield. As victims, 
we must also count the programs of the 
Great Society, the balance of payments, 
a sound budget, a stable dollar, the 
world’s good will, detente with the So- 
viet Union, and hopes for a durable 
world peace. The toll of this war can 
never be measured in terms of lives lost 
and dollars spent—they are only the tip 
of a vast iceberg whose bulk can never be 
accurately measured. 

We are not likely to end the war by a 
military victory. This has been amply 
demonstrated by the recent Vietcong of- 
fensive. This is primarily a political war, 
a war which cannot be won by bullets 
and bombs short of annihilation of both 
the enemy and the people for whom we 
fight. 

Nor can we get out by unilateral with- 
drawal, attractive as that may appear to 
some. 

And there is not a Senator in this 
Chamber—and I wish the Senator from 
Texas were still here, but he had to leave, 
and I can understand that—nor has 
there been, who advocates a unilateral 
withdrawal or a policy of “scuttle and 
run” from Vietnam. Nor is this sug- 
gested as an alternative to the present 
policy. I say that is a straw man set up 
to be destroyed. Nobody is advocating a 
unilateral withdrawal from Vietnam, 
and it adds nothing to suggest that that 
is the only alternative. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I recall distinctly that, 
more than a year ago, the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania, in a commencement ad- 
dress, which I thought was a very in- 
teresting and profound address, made 
clear his position. If anybody ever 
thought the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was in favor of a “cut and run” policy, he 
was 100 percent wrong. The Senator’s po- 
sition at that time, and now, is that face 
saving is an Asian problem; it ought not 
to be ours; that we ought to recognize 
that, having gotten in there, unhappily, 
we now must make clear that political 
problems are not going to be solved by 
the application of force, and that we did 
have the obligation to insure against that 
in connection with our involvement in 
Vietnam. I remember that distinctly. 

On that precise point I recall clearly 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
never proposed a cut-and-run policy. If 
anybody thought the Senator from 
Pennsylvania favored a cut-and-run 
policy, he was 100 percent wrong. My 
memory goes back to a speech made by 
Senator CLARK at Haverford College in 
1966. It so impressed me that I have 
“plagiarized” it on occasion; so fre- 
quently, indeed, that I can quote it 
almostly exactly: 

The United States should get out of Viet- 
nam as soon as it can with decency. Our 
foreign policy should be above dealing in 
status symbols. Face saving is an oriental, 
not a Western, requirement. 


I believe this, too. He went on to say 
we should not have gotten onto mainland 
Asia with large ground forces. I believe 
this, too. But he also said that, now that 
we were there, “it is important to make 
clear to Hanoi and China that force is no 
longer an acceptable method of solving 
political problems. So we cannot afford to 
be driven into the sea, or to withdraw 
unilaterally, surrendering all of South 
Vietnam to the undoubted terrorism of 
the Vietcong and their North Vietnamese 
allies.” That also I believe. And that is 
no cut-and-run position. Because I was 
so impressed by Senator CLARK’s speech 
and have referred so often to it I am 
sure my quotation of it is very close to 
exact, It is a good position; it is his posi- 
tion, and it is mine. The means to peace 
are difficult and we do not agree on all 
the steps, but agree fully our escalation 
should be pursuit of the means. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan for his helpful intervention. 
He has correctly stated my position then 
and now. 

Mr. HART. May I add that he per- 
suaded me to that viewpoint. 

Rink CLARK. I again thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, there could be any num- 
ber of scenarios as to how this unhappy 
war could be brought to an end. I have 
set forth one in my report, It is a solu- 
tion. It is not necessarily the solution. 

I am not going to detain the Senate 
this evening by going into it. Senators 
who are interested in it will find it in 
the report. But I close my comments 
this afternoon with the last paragraph of 
this report. 

In short, we are stalemated in Viet- 
nam as we were in Korea 15 years ago. 
We must take the action we took then; 
seize the initiative to reach a compromise 
solution—without military victory but 
also without defeat. And never, never 
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again should we commit a ground army 
on the mainland of Asia. 

Mr. President, I hope the debate this 
afternoon, if it has done nothing else, 
will persuade the President, whom I 
honor and whom so far I have supported, 
to come, in all candor, to the Congress of 
the United States to tell us his plans, to 
permit us to debate them, to give us that 
part in the decision of whether there 
should be escalation of this war to which, 
in my opinion, we are entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the words of the Senator from 
Arkansas in advocating a discussion and 
a publie debate on the direction of our 
policy in Vietnam, what our objectives 
are, and to ascertain where our real 
national interests are. And in this con- 
nection, I know there is no man who 
wants peace more than does President 
Johnson. 

I have been struck, as a relatively new 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, by the fact that when I went 
on the committee in January 1965, there 
was considerable indecision and open- 
mindedness with regard to what our 
policy in Vietnam should be. In the 
course of the intervening 3 or 3½ years, 
I have seen that committee, a group of 
19 thoughtful and intelligent men, prob- 
ably exposed more than any other group 
of Congress to the pros and cons of Viet- 
nam, develop an increasing disenchant- 
ment—at least among the majority of 
its members—with our policy. 

I would think, and I would wager too, 
that if there is adequate, open debate 
about our poilcy in the Senate, and if 
Senators participated, asked questions, 
received answers, and then, if they were 
dissatisfied, followed up on them, that 
there might be a shift in sentiment in 
the Senate just as there has been in the 
Foreign Relations Committee. And just 
as I think there would be in the country 
as a whole. 

That is why personally I believe in the 
idea of open hearings of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, because I think, 
as the American citizen, the American 
gas station attendant, the plumber, the 
American housewife, listens to the debate 
and the indepth questions and answers, 
they will form a pretty good idea of 
where the true interest of America lies 
and what is our most sensible policy. 

In this connection, too, I find myself in 
complete, wholehearted agreement with 
the views that were expressed far more 
eloquently and in more scholarly form 
than I could have expressed them by 
the senior Senator from Montana. 

Again speaking personally, I believe 
that the policies we have followed in 
these past several years in Vietnam have 
been against our national interest and, 
as has been suggested in the course of 
the debate, almost appear as if they 
might have been drawn up and scenario 
worked out by some little evil genie 
sitting somewhere in Peking or the 
Kremlin. 


We know that is not the case. I am 
in no way impugning the motives of those 
who make these plans. But it looks as 
though what we are doing is more to 
the advantage of those who oppose us 
than of those in whose cause we believe. 
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Finally, too, I think that all of us as 
individuals face a terrible quandary. If 
we express our doubts publicly too vehe- 
mently, we may then be, as happened to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] yesterday in New Hampshire, 
accused of a lack of patriotism. 

I think most of us here are veterans, 
have fought in various of our country’s 
wars, and have had our own experiences 
with enemies of the United States; and 
I would suggest that the patriotism of us 
all is equal. Yet, when we are faced with 
this situation, and we question publicly, 
the policy we are following, we are con- 
cerned that we might hurt the morale 
of our young men overseas, which is a 
very important point, or that our words 
may be fastened upon by Radio Hanoi, 
Radio Peking, or Radio Moscow. 

But what is the alternative? The alter- 
native is to favor greater harm to our na- 
tional interest through following a policy 
which some of us, I for one, think is 
bound, if it keeps going the way it has, 
for disaster; a policy which, if the war 
had ended yesterday, we would be worse 
off for having followed than if a year ago 
it had ended—or we had begun follow- 
ing a deescalating policy. 

What is my own policy? For I think 
all of us who are critical have an obli- 
gation to say in what we believe. 

I know that for more than 3 years now, 
I for one have felt we should cease the 
bombing in the north and pursue de- 
escalation in the south. I continue to 
believe that way, but I shall not burden 
the Senate now with the reasons for my 
view, which were stated in a long speech 
I gave a few months ago. 

However, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
an article entitled “We Can Get Out of 
Vietnam,” written by Gen. James M. 
Gavin, and published recently in the 
Saturday Evening Post. General Gavin, 
together with General Ridgway and Gen- 
eral Shoup, has ideas with which, while 
not in complete agreement, I agree gen- 
erally, regarding our strategy in Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE Can Get OUT OF VIETNAM 
(By James M. Gavin, in collaboration with 
Arthur T. Hadley) 

Vietnam is the least-understood conflict 
in our nation’s history. We have committed 
more than 480,000 troops and the might of 
our air and sea power. We have fought skill- 
fully and bravely. Yet “victory” is nowhere 
in sight. Will more troops bring a quicker 
victory? More air strikes? 

Unfortunately, there will be no “victory” 
in Vietnam. Only more victims. This is the 
difficult and unfortunate truth we have yet 
to understand: To see the Vietnam problem, 
we must first trace briefly the history of our 
involvement there, and then set Vietnam in 
the context of our present military and dip- 
lomatic capabilities. When we have done that, 
we may not have “victory,” but we can at 
least plan toward a successful conclusion of 
the war. 

Before beginning this study of the Vietna- 
mese situation, I want to make one point 
absolutely clear. On the level of combat itself 
Vietnam is the best-fought war in our his- 
tory, I have watched officers and noncoms 
leading the troops in the field, and they are 
highly professional; the troops start out well- 
trained, battle-ready. Americans, whatever 
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they think of the conflict, can be proud of 
these soldiers and their dedication. Let no 
debate on Vietnam divide us from the knowl- 
edge of our soldiers’ courage. The errors of 
this tragic war are made not on the battle- 
field but in Washington. 

My own involvement with Vietnam began 
in 1954. I was then Chief of Plans of the 
Army, serving under Matthew B. Ridgway, 
the Chief of Staff. I had served with him in 
the past—a man of incisive intelligence and 
great moral courage, a good man to work for. 

In 1954 the French in Vietnam were in- 
volved at Dienbienphu. They had dug into 
this isolated fortified area to provoke the 
Vietminh into a major battle in which the 
Communist troops would be destroyed. But 
then it became clear that the battle was not 
going as the French had planned. They 
stepped up their already tremendous de- 
mands on the United States for war material. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff had been doubt- 
ful about the Dienbienphu strategy from the 
beginning. I felt that genuine French con- 
cessions to make Vietnam independent were 
far more important than mere firepower. 

As the situation at Dienbienphu worsened, 
the French in desperation asked us for car- 
rier strikes against the attacking Commu- 
nists. Adm, Arthur W. Radford, then Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a strong 
advocate of carrier air power, favored this. 
So did Gen. Nathan F, Twining, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, Chief of Naval Operations. There was 
even talk of using one or two nuclear weap- 
ons, Our allies, sounded out by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, were opposed. Gen- 
eral Ridgway believed that the air attacks 
would be indecisive, and that they would lead 
to involvement of American ground troops. 
We in the Army felt that this was a war 
that America certainly did not want. 

Ridgway carried his disagreement to Presi- 
ident Eisenhower, who finally decided against 
the air strike. I am convinced that Ridgway, 
along with our allies, played a crucial role in 
aborting this 1954 effort to involve us in 
Vietnam. 

Dienbienphu fell on May 7. The next day 
the French and the Vietminh met in Geneva 
and—with speed that surprised us in the 
Pentagon—agreed to end the war. They wrote 
the Geneva accords of July, 1954, partitioning 
Vietnam at the 17th parallel into North and 
South Vietnam, and providing for nationwide 
elections to be held by July 20, 1956, to decide 
the nature of reunification, 

To understand what happened next, it is 
important to understand the attitude of the 
Pentagon in 1954, because this attitude pro- 
duced the initial decisions that led to where 
we are in Vietnam today and because this 
attitude is still all too prevalent in our mili- 
tary thinking. 

In 1954 the Korean War controlled Pen- 
tagon thinking. For the Air Force it had been 
a disillusioning and frustrating experience. 
They had assumed that air power would de- 
molish the North Korean military. They had 
trumpeted this point of view to the public 
and to the President. When bombing failed 
to halt the North Korean war effort, the Air 
Force developed the myth of the Yalu sanctu- 
ary. If only they could bomb Manchuria, be- 
yond the Yalu, everything would turn out 
all right. Thus, at least in public, the Air 
Force was able to avoid confronting the evi- 
dence that in Korea air power had failed, 
strategically and tactically. Unfortunately, 
from their frustration sprang a readiness to 
reply to any challenge to American power 
with threats of total nuclear war. 

To the Army, Korea had been embittering 
and costly. Of the more than 147,000 casual- 
ties, most had been in the ground forces. 
Despite the Army’s wealth of combat experi- 
ence, abundant logistical support and mod- 
erh equipment, major units had been sur- 
prised and routed by Chinese forces. We felt 
that more Korea-type wars—wars fought out 
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on the ground—were a possibility, and that 
we should have funds to train and equip 
ourselves for them. Instead, we were begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of the “new look” 
cutbacks that flowed out of the doctrine of 
massive retaliation. Our funds and troop 
strengths were slashed, while the forces for 
strategic nuclear bombing were built up. 

In addition all of us in the Pentagon—and 
I include myself—tended to see the world 
in terms of good guys and bad guys, It was 
a simple vision, and in the era of Stalinism 
it held much truth. 

Still, we should have been wiser. We as- 
sumed that Peking was a pawn of Moscow, 
that Russia—thwarted in Europe by NATO 
and the Marshall Plan—was on the march 
in Asia. The Communist world was assumed 
to be an integrated, monolithic block. Only 
a few of us were beginning to distinguish 
between the nationalistic Communism of 
Tito and the Stalinism of Russia. And even 
fewer extended that concept to Ho Chi Minh’s 
brand of Communism in Vietnam, The whole 
idea was near-heresy, but the fact was that 
Communism was changing; the future would 
show that there were brands of nationalistic 
Communism with which the United States 
could quite safely coexist. 

This was the Pentagon atmosphere as we 
followed the Geneva talks. We felt that the 
French, despite the lavish support they had 
had from us, were acting almost entirely out 
of self-interest—protecting French invest- 
ments—rather than in the interest of de- 
mocracy as a whole. 

With the folding of the French the Penta- 
gon staff assumed that the burden of fight- 
ing Communism in Asia had now fallen upon 
the United States. Secretary of State Dulles 
and the CIA agreed with the Pentagon. At 
that time Secretary Dulles was building a 
paper wall of treaties to contain Communism. 
The Joint Chiefs began a high-priority study 
of a proposal to send combat troops into the 
Red River Delta of North Vietnam. 

It was my responsibility as Chief of Plans 
of the Army Staff to recommend a position 
for the Army. I began by bringing in Asian 
experts. We had to face the fact that if we 
entered North Vietnam we were, in effect, 
going to war with Red China. Red China 
would be providing most of the arms, vehi- 
cles and ammunition, and would feel that 
our move was a threat to her national self- 
interest. 

(Let me reiterate: the Army staff and I 
wanted no war with Red China. We argued 
forcefully and frequently against such a war. 
We simply considered the alternatives.) 

The Army staff anticipated a bloody and 
costly war that would engage a tremendous 
portion of our manpower and resources, at 
the expense of our obligations in other parts 
of the world and at home. 

As they had during the Dienbienphu cri- 
sis, the Joint Chiefs divided. Admiral Rad- 
ford strongly favored landing a force in the 
Haiphong-Hanol area, even at the risk of 
war with Red China. The Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions supported him. 

In my opinion the risk of war would have 
been great. Just southeast of Haiphong har- 
bor is the island of Hainan, which is ac- 
tually part of Red China. The Navy was un- 
willing to risk ships in the Haiphong area 
without first taking the island. 

Once more the embattled Ridgway dis- 
sented. Using the staff study we had pre- 
pared in the Army, he wrote directly to 
President Eisenhower, pointing out the haz- 
ards of a war in Vietnam. Again, fortunately, 
the President decided not to commit U.S. 
forces to Southeast Asia. 

However, there was a comprise. We de- 
cided to support what he hoped would be a 
stable, representative, independent govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. The fact that this 
was contrary to the Geneva accords seemed 
irrelevant. 
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We thought then that our most serious 
problem was the selection of a premier for 
South Vietnam, to serve under the techni- 
cal head of state, Emperor Bao Dai. The job 
fell to Ngo Dinh Diem. 

I visited Saigon early in 1955 to discuss 
political and military-aid matters. I met 
Diem, who struck me as very nonpolitical, 
self-centered and quite unresponsive to the 
needs of his people. Nonetheless, the Defense 
Department, the State Department and the 
CIA supportd him. Once more we were act- 
ing from honest conviction: The world was 
black and white, no gray in between. We had 
stopped Communism in Europe. We had 
stopped it in Korea. Now we were going to 
stop it at the 17th parallel in Vietnam. 

On July 16, 1955, the Diem government 
announced—with American backing—that 
it would not comply with the provision of the 
Geneva accords calling for free elections. The 
reason given was that free choice was im- 
possible in the North. In supporting Diem 
in this, the United States violated its own 
unilateral “Declaration of Support for the 
Geneva Conference.” 

At the time of Diem's announcement there 
still were significant numbers of French 
troops in South Vietnam. But thereafter the 
French began thinning out rapidly. On Oc- 
tober 26, 1955, Premier Diem deposed the 
absentee Emperor Bao Dai and became the 
first president of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. President Eisenhower wrote to 
Diem offering U.S. assistance “in maintain- 
ing a strong, viable state, capable of resist- 
ing attempted subversion or aggression.” 
Later President Eisenhower explained that 
this meant aid only. And during his Admin- 
istration the U.S..Military Advisory and As- 
sistance Group did not increase significantly; 
it averaged 650 men. 

President Kennedy began to occupy him- 
self with Southeast Asia immediately after 
his inauguration. By then the resistance 
movement in South Vietnam by the National 
Liberation Front, or Viet Cong, had gained 
strength. 

My growing concern with the doctrine of 
“massive retaliation” and American overreli- 
ance on nuclear weapons led me to resign in 
1958. With the election of President Kennedy 
I returned to government service as Ambas- 
bador to France, Early in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration the United States accepted the 
independence of Laos, led by Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, whom many in our Govern- 
ment believed to be Communist-controlled 
if not outright Communist. During the ne- 
gotiations I met several times with Sou- 
vanna Phouma in Paris, at the request of 
President Kennedy, to persuade him that he 
could trust the United States. 

While Laos then is not Vietnam now, there 
are distinct parallels. The Laotian experience 
convinced me of the need to work with na- 
tional leaders of all political persuasions, as 
we had with Tito in Yugoslavia. Laos also 
convinced me of the fallacy of the falling- 
domino theory. Laos went neutral. Neither 
Cambodia nor Thailand fell. 

In the meantime things were not going 
well with Diem’s government in Vietnam, 
though we were doing our verbal best to 
help him. Vice President Johnson, visiting 
there in 1961, referred to Diem as the 
“Churchill of today.“ Yet the Diem govern- 
ment became more isolated and oppressive. 
And by 1963 the war in Vietnam also was 
going very badly. President Kennedy was 
having grave doubts about our course of ac- 
tion (we now had more than 15,000 men 
there). Recent books have indicated the 
depth and bitterness of the division in the 
Kennedy Administration over Vietnam. 

The President himself stated publicly: 

“In the final analysis it is their war. They 
are the ones that have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, give them equipment. 
We can send our men out there as advisers. 
But they have to win it.” 
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However, the President’s military advisers 
continued to tell him the war was going well. 
On October 2, 1963, after another quick Viet- 
nam trip, McNamara insisted that the Presi- 
dent issue the following statement: 

“The military program in South Vietnam 
has made progress and is sound in principle, 
though improvements are being energetically 
sought. . Secre McNamara and Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor reported their judgment that 
the major part of the United States mili- 
tary task can be completed by the end of 
1965. . . They reported that by the end of 
this year [1963] the U.S. program for training 
Vietnamese should have progressed to the 
point that one thousand U.S. military per- 
sonnel assigned to South Vietmam can be 
withdrawn.” 

There has been much speculation about 
what President Kennedy would or would not 
have done in Vietnam had he lived. Having 
discussed military affairs with him often and 
in detail for 15 years, I know he was totally 
opposed to the introduction of combat troops 
in Southeast Asia. His public statements just 
before his murder support this view. Let us 
not Iay on the dead the blame for our own 
failures. 

By 1964 Vietnam had become a major po- 
litical issue in the presidential campaign. 
(There were, by then, 23,000 U.S. troops there, 
mostly advisers.) President Johnson said: 
“We aren't going to send American boys nine 
thousand or ten thousand miles away to do 
what the Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves.” 

In August of 1964, in circumstances still 
not totally clear, two U.S. destroyers were 
attacked in Tonkin Bay by North Vietnamese 
PT boats. In the excitement following the 
attack, Congress, at the behest of the Ad- 
ministration, adopted the Southeast Asia 
(Tonkin Bay) Resolution upon which the 
Administration bases its actions today. On 
February 7, 1965, the first air strikes were 
ordered against North Vietnam, On March 6, 
U.S. Marines were ordered to land in the 
Danang area, north of Saigon. By October of 
1965, American forces in South Vietnam 
totaled 132,300. 

At this time it was already perfectly clear 
to me that as a military operation Vietnam 
made no sense. It was obvious that bombing 
was not going to bring Ho Chi Minh to his 
knees. This was the lesson of World War II 
bombing—German war production actually 
rose despite the devastating attacks. And— 
more immediately to the point—it was the 
lesson learned by the British in the war they 
won against Communist guerrillas in Malaya. 
The British high command began bombing 
suspected guerrilla areas but stopped when 
D that the bombing’s indiscriminate 

ru y alienated the people and s - 
ened the guerrillas, Pie FEDRA 

It followed, then, that to get our “victory” 
we would have to commit an ever-growing 
number of ground troops. But this is no 
panacea either. There are definite contribu- 
tions that ground troops, handled with 
sophistication, can make in a guerrilla war, 
but if the people of the country like the 
guerrillas better than they like the govern- 
ment that the foreign troops are supporting, 
the mere pouring in of more and better- 
equipped ground troops won’t win the war. 

As the government at Saigon did not ap- 
pear to have this popular support, I believed 
the war would not go well, and that when 
this became clear the Pentagon and certain 
sections of Congress would call for more 
troops and heavier bombing until we 
escalated into a direct confrontation with 
Red China. This could lead directly to a nu- 
clear World War III. 

With this grave concern I tried in my own 
mind to develop some strategy that could 
stop the escalation and end the war. I 
evolved in 1965 what has come to be known 
as the “enclave” strategy. And I promptly 
found myself at the center of violent con- 
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troversy. I believe that the enclave strategy 
is even more valid today than it was in 1965. 
Combined with a halt in the bombing of 
North Vietnam, it would constitute a vital 
first step in our de-escalation of the war. 

I reasoned that a primary tactical prob- 
lem, once a war occurs, is to keep it limited. 
This is particularly true of a war in which 
we should not have become involved, and 
in which U.S. interests are, at best, mar- 
ginal. Therefore I sought a way to halt the 
buildup, hold what we had, and open ne- 
gotiations for peace, 

By the fall of 1965 the United States 
had built up enclaves—vast logistical fa- 
cilities at Camranh Bay, Danang, Saigon and 
other places. If we concentrated in these 
centers, we could immediately stop the ever- 
increasing inflow of U.S. troops and probably 
reduce the number of men involved. At the 
same time, we could encourage the develop- 
ment of democracy in the large areas domi- 
nated by these enclaves, and could help the 
South Vietnamese bring their own troops 
to a high standard of combat performance. 

While doing this, we could search for a 
diplomatic solution of the war, using our 
hold on the big enclaves as a decisive counter 
in the bargaining. 

I fully realize the problems of negotiating 
with the NL. F. and the North Vietnamese. 
They are a tough, determined foe. They have 
fought the Japanese, European colonists, and 
Americans for more than 20 years. Our 
knowledge of them is distorted by distance 
and by propaganda—ours and theirs. 

The Hanoi government has several times 
stated its position on ending the war, prob- 
ably most significantly in the four points laid 
down by Premier Pham Van Dong on April 
13, 1965: 

1, In accordance with the Geneva Agree- 
ment, the United States must withdraw from 
South Vietnam United States troops, military 
bases, etc. 

2. Pending the peaceful reunification of 
Vietnam, the provisions of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement pertaining to no military alli- 
ances, foreign bases, ete., must be respected. 

3. The internal affairs of South Vietnam 
must be settled in accordance with the N.L.F. 


program. 

4. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam is 
to be settled by the Vietnamese people in 
both zones, without any foreign interference. 

Hanoi has indicated on several occasions 
that these points were a basis for talks rather 
than preconditions. Their more recent state- 
ment was that they would talk if the bomb- 
ing stopped. 

Meanwhile, the war assumes a distinct 
Orwellian character. Images of violence and 
blood flash into our living rooms on TV 
screens. The goal and principles for which we 
began the conflict lie close to forgotten. 
Brave men die. Experts in Vietnam told me 
privately that the war could last 5 to 10 more 
years. Yet both sides seem to lack the will, 
or the ability, to extricate themselves from 
the nightmare. 

We seem to have forgotten that one of the 
vital aspects of a limited war is that it be 
limited in time also. A war may involve a 
minor portion of the total resources of a na- 
tion and may be limited to a small area; but 
if it goes on for four or five years at a rea- 
sonably intense level, it is not truly limited. 

A Vietnamese solution, based on a “free, 
neutral and independent” nation—on the 
pattern of Laos—should be acceptable in 
Vietnam. Such a government, without ties to 
China, the Soviet Union or the West, would 
be in the best interests of Vietnamese and 
Americans. I do not believe that Ho Chi 
Minh ever wanted to be a puppet or satellite 
of China, or of Russia. The information we 
have indicates he is a patriot, an intense 
nationalist, albeit a Communist—a Tito, 

In Vietnam, war forces the NLF. into de- 
pendence upon Hanoi, and Hanoi into de- 
pendence on China and Russia. This com- 
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promises not only the prospects for peace but 
also the independence of any post-peace ac- 
tion by the N.L.F. Thus our military action 
tends to create the very Communist monolith 
we entered the war to avoid. 

We should take extraordinary diplomatic 
steps to get fruitful negotiations. The Presi- 
dent should appoint, with the advice of the 
Senate, a special cabinet-level official of great 
stature to negotiate with the N.L.F. and 
Hanoi. The sole responsibility of this official 
should be termination of the war. He should 
be served by his own staff, free from bu- 
reaucratic interference and the burden of 
past positions. With a reasoned military 
strategy and the full energies of our Gov- 
ernment devoted to diplomacy, I am con- 
vinced that the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese will negotiate. 

The following steps should be taken 
promptly: 

1. All bombing of North Vietnam should 
be stopped, not just because the Commu- 
nists want it stopped, but because strategic 
bombing of the North is counter-productive. 
In a bombing termination, strategy and 
morality coincide. It should be undertaken 
immediately. 

2. Extraordinary and energetic measures 
should be taken by our Government to enter 
into negotiations with the N.L.F. and Hanoi 
governments. We have contacted these gov- 
ernments in the past. These contacts should 
be reopened. Negotiations should be handled 
by a specially appointed cabinet-level offi- 
cial, operating with the full confidence of 
the President. 

3. We should develop and put into op- 
eration a plan for the de-escalation of our 
forces, to be based on the enclave strategy 
outlined earlier. 

Although I think that by now the Ameri- 
can people realize that we are on an un- 
wise course, I anticipate bitter criticism of 
any plan that involves a United States phase- 
out from Vietnam. Harsh words will come 
from congressional leaders who have advo- 
cated increased bombing. Some in veterans’ 
organizations and the military will find it 
difficult to accept what appears to them to be 
not “victory” but “appeasement.” And the 
far left will decry as “imperialism” any safe- 
guards necessary for ourselves and our South 
Vietnamese friends. 

A settlement will be emotionally difficult, 
taxing in time, wearing on our wisdom and 
patience, But a settlement is imperative in 
our own self-interest. Its alternative is con- 
tinued escalation until we oppose the forces 
of Red China in World War III. 

With Vietnam we have grown up into 
tragedy. We cannot end our involvement 
without some cost, some pain. A mature na- 
tion can face such realities and take actions 
that, while they are less than some want, 
nevertheless lead away from the risk of self- 
destruction, I am sure we can. 


Mr. PELL. What I would add, though, 
is that I think there should be aggressive 
patrols around any area where our troops 
might be withdrawn in order to keep 
enemy weapons at a distance. And I 
think if the enemy once discovered we 
were willing to stay until the cows came 
home in defendable areas, with the ex- 
penditure of far less of our blood and 
money than today—the public could bear 
with it and we could continue it as long 
as necessary, as the price of our great- 
ness. Then, the tables would be turned 
and it would be to the advantage of the 
enemy to try to negotiate us out of where 
we were. I believe we would soon find, too, 
if we were willing to follow this, do that, 
at a bearable cost, that the war before 
now would have been concluded. 

A SENATOR'S DUTY TO DISSENT 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 

address the Senate today only briefly. 
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Later I shall engage more fully in the 
debate which has today, I believe, been 
initiated. 

I should like to address a few remarks 
today to the subject of a Senator’s duty 
to dissent. 

Mr. President, it was in 1775 that Pat- 
rick Henry spoke before the Second Rev- 
olutionary Convention of Virginia at Wil- 
liamsburg. It was in that speech that he 
uttered his famous plea for liberty or for 
death; but it is not that phrase to which 
I wish to make reference. I shall quote 
him more in point, I believe, on the ques- 
tion before the Senate. He said: 

No man thinks more highly than I do of 
the patriotism, as well as abilities, of the 
very worthy gentlemen who have just ad- 
dressed the House, But different men often 
see the same subject in different lights; and, 
therefore, I hope that it will not be thought 
disrespectful to those gentlemen, if, enter- 
taining as I do, opinions of a character very 
opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth my 
sentiments freely and without reserve. This 
is not time for ceremony. The question before 
the House is one of awful moment to this 
country. For my own part I consider it as 
nothing less than a question of freedom or 
slavery; and in proportion to the magnitude 
of the subject ought to be the freedom of 
the debate. It is only in this way that we 
can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the 
great responsibility which we hold to God 
and our country, Should I keep back my 
opinions at such a time, through fear of giv- 
ing offence, I should consider myself as guilty 
of treason towards my country, and of an 
act of disloyalty towards the majesty of 
heaven, which I revere above all earthly 
kings. 


Mr. President, the dilemma Patrick 
Henry faced continues to confront the 
elected Representatives of the American 
people. Indeed, it confronted yesterday 
a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President. It confronts, and has 
steadily during recent months con- 
fronted, Members of the U.S. Senate. 
Insinuations have been frequent, and 
from the highest sources as well as from 
our colleagues in the Senate, that the 
expression of dissent would in some way 
aid or encourage the enemy. 

This dilemma is as old as our Republic. 
The dilemma is whether, in certain situ- 
ations, patriotism demands that men 
hold their tongues or speak their minds; 
whether the true patriot, who questions 
the course of action his government is 
taking, should remain silent and thus 
by his silence give his assent to the con- 
duct and the policies of his government 
or should, instead, in voice challenge the 
wisdom of his leaders. 

I believe, Mr. President, that a U.S. 
Senator not only has a right to express 
his dissent but a duty to do so, and the 
greater the cause, the greater the duty. 
It will be a lamentable day, indeed, when 
U.S. Senators refrain from criticizing or 
questioning the policies of our Govern- 
ment because of the fear that to do so 
will bring upon them the opprobrium, 
the accusation, the insinuation or the 
question of being unpatriotic. This shall 
not be. And, as Patrick Henry noted, the 
more important the subject, the freer— 
the more outspoken—should be the 
debate. 

I do not think that anyone would deny 
that the war in Vietnam involves the 
most important question our Nation 
faces today. It is the most important 
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question upon which we can engage in 
debate. Witness the fact that today, even 
though the Senate is considering a meas- 
ure which would initiate one of the most 
far-reaching social reforms in the his- 
tory of our Republic, yet, when the sub- 
ject of the war in Vietnam is broached, 
the other subject is forgotten, and for 
three or four hours now debate has 
flared, I hope it will continue to flare for 
days to come 

Fortunately, the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Dean Rusk, has agreed to 
testify in public on the policies of the 
U.S. Government. That testimony will 
begin next Monday, and I hope that will 
be but a beginning of a reassessment and 
a probing examination of this policy de- 
scribed by the distinguished majority 
leader earlier today as one which threat- 
ens to destroy not only the nation we 
profess to be saving, but also the United 
States, both abroad and at home. 

To what graver question can the Sen- 
ate address itself? Let us proceed with 
a careful examination. And let us hope 
that we can contribute to the making of 
wise decisions by the President of the 
United States, for whom I have the deep- 
est of sympathy in the great burden he 
bears. He, too, has been misled—perhaps 
not intentionally, but by the erroneous 
estimates of those who told him in the 
beginning that once American forces 
were committed, the conflict would soon 
end. 

I am told that some said within 
months, if not within weeks; this was 
an erroneous estimate. What influence it 
had upon the President’s decision, I do 
not know. But, be that as it may, let me 
ask one question, and with this question 
I close. 

What would be the price of unanimity 
in the present situation? What would be 
the consequence if all Senators sealed 
their lips, silenced their voices? Suppose 
there were no dissenting voices on a 
policy which has already led us to 
tragedy? How do we achieve unanimity 
in this country? In this distraught cir- 
cumstance, I do not know. 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch] challenges the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to intro- 
duce a resolution to withdraw from Viet- 
nam. I doubt if that would bring una- 
nimity any more than a resolution to 
declare war upon North Vietnam would 
bring unanimity. 

Oh, if a declaration of war should pass, 
it would silence the dissent of this Sena- 
tor. However, these constitutional 
processes that invoke powers and pa- 
triotism and legal sanction have not been 
used. We have been led into a war by in- 
advertence, step by step, backward. 

Only a few Sundays ago on television, 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of State indicated that 2 years 
ago they did not foresee the size of the 
present commitment. I do not have their 
exact words in mind. In a later speech, 
I will quote them exactly. 

Senators, too, have erred. I do not 
excuse myself. There has been enough 
error for all to share. 

Yes, Mr. President, this country is 
seriously in need of reassessment, re- 
examination, and reappraisal. The chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
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tee has said earlier that such reappraisal 
and such reexamination is underway in 
the executive branch of the Government 
now. I hope it is. And I believe that to 
be true. But the elected representatives 
of the American people need to be part 
of that reassessment and that reap- 
praisal. And, to the extent that the se- 
curity of the country will permit, the 
American people whose sons are dying 
have a right to know. 

I am therefore pleased that we will 
begin a public hearing next Monday. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Senator 
asked a very good question. What would 
happen if the Senate ceased to speak out 
its mind on this question? 

I wonder if we cannot go back into an- 
cient history and look at what happened 
to Rome and its Senate following Rome’s 
most complete victory, the one at 
Carthage. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator makes a per- 
tinent historical allusion. Let us hope and 
pray that the great United States, 
blessed as it is with unequaled powers, 
rosources, glory, and resolution of its 
people, will not suffer the fate that Rome 
suffered, nor that it will visit upon other 
countries and other cities the tragedy 
of Carthage. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
debate has essentially been a magnificent 
effort to reaffirm and recapture the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Senate in the 
democratic process and in accord with 
the provisions of the Constitution. And 
as such, I pay tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who has raised the issue 
and to all other Senators who have 
spoken so eloquently today on the sub- 
ject of the war in Southeast Asia and of 
the Senate’s responsibility in the matter. 

I do not at this late hour wish to take 
the time to express my views on the war, 
which are well known and were expressed 
for the first time in a full-length speech 
on the floor of the Senate 4 years ago 
this very week. 

I only say that it has become increas- 
ingly clear that those of us who fore- 
saw an ever-deepening disaster by rea- 
son of our becoming involved in a ground 
war on the continent of Asia are gratified 
that at long last there is a realization of 
the enormity of the catastrophe into 
which our national policies are steadily 
plunging our Nation. 

I am confident and hopeful that this 
debate, initiated by the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who has shown great leadership 
in trying to call the attention of the Na- 
tion to the errors our foreign policy has 
been committing, will lead to its reap- 
praisal and to participation by the Sen- 
ate in future decisions based on frank 
collaboration with the executive branch, 
and avoid thereby further descent into 
the ever-deepening chaos into which we 
are now headed. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I made reference to two per- 
sons who had the foresight, or, in the 
words of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Netson], the intuition—which is a 
very good word in my opinion—to fore- 
see the dangers involved at the time of 
the consideration and passage of the so- 
called Tonkin Gulf joint resolution. 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc], together with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], were the only two 
Members of the Senate who had the 
foresight to object to that procedure. I 
congratulate the Senator from Alaska 
for his foresight. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I say 
with great humility that I think if the 
facts which were brought out in the re- 
cent hearings of the Foreign Relations 
Committee by the pertinent questions by 
the chairman [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennesse [Mr. Gore] had been known 
at the time of the consideration of the 
Tonkin Gulf joint resolution, it never 
would have been approved by the Sen- 
ate, and our people and the people of 
Southeast Asia would have been spared 
the tragedy which has followed. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation and for other purposes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 565, and ask that it 
be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 14, between the semicolon 
and the word “or,” insert the following: 

“(F) pursuing his employment by any de- 
partment or agency of the United States or 
by any private employer engaged in inter- 
state commerce or any activity affecting in- 
terstate commerce, or traveling to or from 
the place of his employment or any other 
place for such purpose;"”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, earlier 
today, I obtained unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment No. 599 to incor- 
porate the language of the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Brno! which was adopted 
by the Senate. 

I also ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be modified with respect to 
the coverage of dependents on page 10 
of my amendment, so that it will read 
“judicially determined dependent“; and 
that my amendment be further modified 
so that units over and above four-family 
units which are not federally assisted 
will be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 204, as long as they are required to 
operate under the authority of a State or 
local government. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk a redrafted amend- 
ment to incorporate what has been 
agreed upon, I ask that it be printed as 
a star print, amendment No. 599, so that 
it will be on Senators’ desks tomorrow 
morning. Also, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, I 
should like the Record to show that the 
Senator from Iowa has discussed his re- 
quest with the majority leader, with me, 
and with the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], and I know of no objection 
to the request. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, let me 
add a footnote to that, ; 

If we do not do this, the Members of 
the Senate will be very confused about 
the amendment, I believe this will help 
the Senate to know what it wants to do 
on my amendment, and I believe it will 
also help the press to understand what 
has been done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is ordered. 

The redrafted amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 8, line 4, strike “(a)” and “sub- 
section"; and on line 5, strike (b) and“. 

Strike all on page 9 after line 4, all of 
page 10, and lines 1 and 2 on page 11 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) After December 31, 1968, to all 
dwellings covered by paragraph (1) and to 
all other dwellings where the prospective 
buyer or renter is a member or honorably 
discharged member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or surviving widow or 
surviving parent, or judicially determined 
dependent of a member of the Armed Forces. 
The Congress finds that it is necessary 
and proper to the health and welfare of the 
Armed Forces of the United States that dis- 
crimination by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin be prohibited in the sale 
or rental of housing as hereinabove pro- 
vided. 

“(3) Except as provided in subsection (2) 
above, the prohibitions against discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of housing set 
forth in subsections 204(a), (b), (d), and 
(e) shall not apply in the case of any single- 
family house sold or rented by an owner: 
Provided, That such private individual 
owner does not own more than three such 
single-family houses at any one time; Pro- 
vided further, That in the case of the sale 
of any such single-family house by a private 
individual owner not residing in such house 
at the time of such sale or who was not the 
most recent resident of such house prior to 
such sale, the exemption granted by this 
subsection shall apply only with respect to 
one such sale within any twenty-four 
month period: Provided further, That such 
bona fide private individual owner does not 
own any interest in, nor is there owned or 
reserved on his behalf, under any express 
or voluntary agreement, title to or any right 
to all or a portion of the proceeds from the 
sale or rental of, more than three such 
single-family houses at any one time. Nor, 
except as provided in subsection (2) above, 
shall such prohibitions apply in the case 
of the sale or rental by an owner of rooms 
or units in dwellings containing living quar- 
ters occupied or intended to be occupied by 
no more than four families living independ- 
ently of each other: Provided, That in the 
case of dwellings covered by subsection (1) 
the owner occupies one of such living quar- 
ters as his residence. Nor, except as pro- 
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vided in subsection (2) above, shall such 
prohibitions apply in the case of the sale or 
rental of rooms or units in a dwelling con- 
taining living quarters occupied or intended 
to be occupied by more than four families 
living independently of each other when 
said dwelling is not required to be author- 
ized to operate under a state or local law: 
Provided, That this exception shall not 
apply in the case of dwellings covered by 
subsection (1).” 

On page 11, line 5, strike “section 203(b) 
and” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“section”. 

On page 12, add the following after line 7: 

“(e) After December 31, 1968, in the case 
of all dwellings other than those made ap- 
plicable by section 203 (1), except as ex- 
empted by section 207, it shall be unlawful to 
make, print, or publish, or cause to be made, 
printed, or published any notice, statement, 
or advertisement affecting interstate com- 
merce with respect to the sale or rental of a 
dwelling that indicates any preference, limi- 
tation, or discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or an intention to 
make any such preference, limitation, or dis- 
crimination.” 

On page 12, strike all after the word 
“given” on line 25 and on page 13 all of lines 
1 and 2 and insert in lieu thereof a period (.). 

On page 13, strike lines 5 through 12 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 206. Upon the date of enactment of 
this Act with respect to all dwellings de- 
scribed in section 203, and after December 31, 
1968, with respect to all other dwellings, it 
shall be unlawful— 

“(a) for any person licensed as a real estate 
broker or salesman, attorney, or auctioneer, 
or any agent or representative by power of 
attorney, or any person acting under court 
order, deed of trust, or will— 

“(1) to refuse to sell or rent, negotiate for 
the sale or rental of, or otherwise make un- 
available or deny, a dwelling to any person 
because of race, color, religion, or national 


origin; 

“(2) to discriminate against any person 
in the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith, 
because of race, color, religion, or national 


“(3) to make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any oral 
or written notice, statement, or advertise- 
ment, with respect to the sale or rental of a 
dwelling that indicates any preference, limi- 
tation, or discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or an intention 
to make any such preference, limitation, or 
discrimination; or 

“(4) to represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(b) to induce or attempt to induce any 
person to sell or rent any dwelling by repre- 
sentations regarding the entry or prospective 
entry into the neighborhood of a person or 
persons of a particular race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

“(c) to deny any person access to or mem- 
bership or participation in any multiple-list- 
ing service, real estate brokers’ organization 
or other service, organization, or facility re- 
lating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or to discriminate against him in 
the terms or conditions of such access, mem- 
bership, or participation, on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin.” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a brief period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business and 
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that statements made therein be limited 
to 3 minutes. I ask unanimous consent, 
further, that the time not be charged 
against either side on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priations of various departments, for the 
fiscal year 1968, had been reapportioned on 
a basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


OPPOSITION oF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE To S. 916 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, conveying the op- 
position of the Judicial Conference to S. 
916, which would remove from court control 
the supervision of persons on probation 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Maryland, expressing 
support of U.S. Armed Forces personnel 
stationed throughout the world, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 42 


Senate resolution requesting the Senate to 
express support of U.S, Armed Forces per- 
sonnel stationed throughout the world 
Whereas, There are over one million Amer- 

ican Armed Forces Personnel stationed on 

the frontiers of freedom throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas, The various duty stations of our 
fighting men range from the steamy jungles 
of Southeast Asia to lonely research out- 
posts deep in frozen Antarctica; and 

Whereas, These are most difficult times in 
international relations requiring an inordi- 
nately high level of sacrifice from our fight- 
ing men and their families; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Maryland, That 
it is the sense of this body to express their 
support of United States Armed Forces per- 
sonnel stationed throughout the world; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Maryland Delegation in 

Congress. 

By the Senate, February 19, 1968. 

Read and adopted. 

By order, J. Waters Parrish, Secretary. 
WILLIAM S. JAMES, 
President of the Senate. 
J. WATERS PARRISH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 
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S. 3030. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of November 2, 1966, relating to the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of fish protein concentrate (Rept. No. 1013). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first. 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3109. A bill for the relief of Ann Su 

Gibson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, JAVITS: 

S. 3110. A bill to amend section 1811 of 
title 38, United States Code, so as to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to make direct loans for housing under such 
section in certain urban areas whenever 
private capital is not available for such pur- 
pose; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

S. 3111. A bill to amend chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to provide 
counseling and technical assistance to vet- 
erans eligible for home and business loans: 
under such chapter, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3112. A bill to amend section 1675 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to waive the requirement that a course 
of training must have been in operation for 
2 years or more by an educational institution 
before such course may be approved for the 
enrollment of eligible veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3113. A bill for the relief of Wong Kwai. 
Fat; and 

S. 3114. A bill for the relief of Yu Hsiao 
Kun; to the Committee on *he Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr- 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 3115. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish the Robert S. Kerr 
Memorial Arboretum and Nature Center in 
the Ouachita National Forest in Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr, LONG of Louisiana; 

S. 3116. A bill to authorize a high-level 
bridge over Bayou Barataria, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself 
and Mr. ELLENDER) : 

S. 3117. A bill authorizing construction of 
certain navigation channel improvements 
on the Mississippi River-Gulf outlet channel 
in Louisiana; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


S. 3115—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE ROBERT S. KERR 
MEMORIAL ARBORETUM AND NA- 
TURE CENTER, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself and my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Monroney, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish the Robert S. Kerr Memorial 
Arboretum and Nature Center in the 
Ouachita National Forest in southeast- 
ern Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, the proposed Robert S. 
Kerr Memorial Arboretum and Nature 
Center is a major facility in the recrea- 
tion complex being developed in the 
Ouachita National Forest in LeFlore 
County, Okla. Access to this scenic area 
of southeastern Oklahoma and south- 
western Arkansas is over the 55-mile- 
long Talimena Scenic Drive. The Tali- 
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mena Scenic Drive is a public land high- 
way fully financed and soon to be com- 
pleted. The drive is a new forest recrea- 
tion highway authorized and constructed 
to further the development of the full 
potential of these public lands in order 
to help meet the ever-increasing demand 
for a better understanding of nature and 
ed some outdoor recreation opportuni- 
es. 

As you know, Mr. President, the late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
throughout his public service career pro- 
moted the full development and utiliza- 
tion of our Nation’s natural resources. He 
once said: 

A nation preserved as God gave it to us, 
what more can man ask from life. 


The establishment of a memorial ar- 
boretum as proposed in the legislation I 
introduce today will certainly preserve 
a portion of southeastern Oklahoma as 
God gave it to us and will make it more 
accessible to the general public for a 
better understanding of nature and for 
better recreational opportunities. 

There is a tremendous interest in and 
support of the proposed Robert S. Kerr 
Memorial Arboretum in both Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. Agencies of the two States 
have contributed substantially to the de- 
velopment of the project. 

Local citizens and foundations have 
indicated their willingness to make sub- 
stantial contributions to the development 
of the arboretum and the US. Forest 
Service has indicated a willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility for the design, con- 
struction specifications and operation of 
the project. 

Mr. President, there are at present no 
existing nature centers in mid-America. 
There is an urgent need in this area for 
the outdoor laboratories that will be 
provided by the Robert S. Kerr Memorial 
Arboretum and Nature Center. The esti- 
mated social and economic benefits of 
a center of this kind are: First, over 
40,000 school-age children will use the 
facility as an educational center each 
year; second, yearly visits will total about 
350,000; third, visitor dollars added to 
the local economy will amount to more 
than $2,500,000 annually; fourth, direct 
returns to the arboretum will total about 
$82,500 annually—25 cents entrance fee 
for those 12 years old and up. 

A suitable site has been selected for 
the arboretum and nature center, located 
on a 350-acre tract of national forest 
land adjacent to the Talimena Scenic 
Drive, just east of U.S. Highway 259, in 
LeFlore County, Okla. 

The total development plan required 
includes the building complex—office, 
amphitheater, classroom, display area, 
maintenance work center, and so forth— 
trails, roads, parking areas, complete 
landscaping, planting to show native 
vegetation, demonstration areas, ex- 
hibits, 30-acre impoundment, and picnic 
facilities. 

The legislation I introduce here today 
is needed to authorize the project and 
to provide the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the National Forest Serv- 
ice the authority to receive and expend 
private capital in the development of the 
arboretum. The construction and devel- 
opment of this project has high priority 
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in the total development of the Ouachita 
National Forest. The National Forest 
Service is responsible for all the recrea- 
tional activities within the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest and they have the profes- 
sional competency required to complete 
this project as soon as adequate funds 
are made available. 

This arboretum will certainly pay trib- 
ute to an outstanding American, the late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, and the passage 
of this authorizing legislation certainly 
deserves the expeditious attention of the 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3115) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish the 
Robert S. Kerr Memorial Arboretum and 
Nature Center in the Ouachita National 
Forest in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Harris (for 
himself and Mr. Monroney), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE. 38, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO INCREASE THE 
AMOUNT OF HOME LOAN GUAR- 
ANTEE ENTITLEMENT—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 601 AND 602 


Mr. JAVITS submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2937) to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to increase the 
amount of home loan guarantee entitle- 
ment from $7,500 to $10,000, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and ordered to be printed. 


VETERANS IN PUBLIC SERVICE ACT 
OF 1968—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 603 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2910) to provide special encour- 
agement to veterans to pursue a public 
service career in deprived areas, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and ordered to be 
printed. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE NOTES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 604 


Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER, and Mr. Dominick) submitted 
an amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 2857) to eliminate 
the reserve requirements for Federal Re- 
serve notes and for U.S. notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 7, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2419) to 
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amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
with respect to the development of cargo 
containing vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. 


NEW BISHOP IN EASTERN 
MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
earlier this year the Most Reverend El- 
don Bernard Schuster was installed as 
the new bishop of the eastern Montana 
Catholic diocese of Great Falls. Bishop 
Schuster is a native of Montana and will 
make a fine contribution in this sacred 
office. 

His responsibilities are great, and I 
am convinced that no better choice could 
have been made. The eastern Montana 
diocese is the newer of the two in Mon- 
tana. The administrative problems asso- 
ciated with a diocese this large are many, 
but I am confident that Bishop Schuster 
will have no difficulty in guiding his peo- 
ple in their spiritual needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
feature story highlighting Bishop Schus- 
ter’s career, published in the Montana 
Catholic Register of January 24, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New BISHOP REARED IN RURAL MoNnTANA— 
Has WEALTH OF DIOCESAN EXPERIENCE 
The home of John F. and Leona Osborn 

Schuster was filled with joy March 10, 1911, 

in Calio, N. Dak., for God had given them a 

son whom they named Eldon Bernard. 

It was less than a year later that the deeply 
religious couple and their young son moved 
to Glentana, Mont, Here, in this rural, north- 
ern Montana community, the future Fourth 
Bishop of the Diocese of Great Falls spent 
his boyhood. 

There was work to do on the family farm 
as well as in the family store and, under his 
father’s firm but loving direction, young El- 
don performed his share of chores, learning 
the true value of labor. 

But what is even more important was the 
piety of his devoted parents which provided 
him with love of God and Church and gave 
direction to his vocation. 

His early schooling in religion, in addition 
to that received from his parents, was 
through the program of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in which he has labored 
continuously ever since. 

He completed his elementary school train- 
ing in Glentana and entered high school in 
North Dakota. After his first year in North 
Dakota, he was enrolled in Glasgow High 
School. 

Eildon Bernard Schuster was a good student 
but he did not limit his activities strictly 
to books. He participated in forensics, drama, 
music and was a member of the Glasgow 
Scotties track team. 

On the day of his consecration—Dec. 21, 
1961, as Auxiliary Bishop of the Eastern 
Montana diocese, Bishop Schuster said: “How 
can I thank God sufficiently for the pious 
and devoted parents He has given me! To 
them more than any other after God and 
Mary I owe my vocation and priesthood. 

“My saintly father, who served my First 
Mass, has been much in my prayers and 
thoughts this day. That God has granted 
him a place of light and refreshment after 
his earthly labors is my daily prayer. 

“Thanks be to God for sparing my dear 
mother to share in the happiness of this day. 
Her faith, intense loyalty to Mother Church, 
and zealous example have played no small 
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part in forming the ideals and inspiration of 
my priestly life.” 

Upon completion of high school in Glas- 
gow, his desire was to be a priest. The then 
Eastern Montana Bishop, the Most Rev. 
Mathias C. Lenihan, whom he had known 
from boyhood, sent him to Loras college in 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Bishop Lenihan’s faith in the youth was 
well placed and he completed his studies at 
Loras summa cum laude and was assigned 
by Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara to continue his 
studies for the priesthood at the Theological 
college in Washington, D.C., and he received 
a master’s degree before leaving the college. 

During his summer vacations from the 
seminary, he taught religious schools at 
Boyce, Avondale, Glentana, Peerless, White- 
tail, Outlook and Welliver—providing insight 
into many of the rural religious problems 
with which he was to become familiar in 
the far-flung diocese. 

He became a subdeacon in 1936 while at 
Washington, D.C., and, May 27, 1937, was 
ordained a priest by Bishop O’Hara at St. 
Ann's Cathedral in Great Falls. 

Father Eldon B, Schuster celebrated his 
first Solemn High Mass in the humble church 
of his home parish—Holy Family—in Glen- 
tana June 1, 1937. 

Among his first assignments as a priest, 
Father Shuster was named editor of The 
Register, Eastern Montana Edition, a post 
he held until enrolling at Oxford university 
in England in 1938. He also was assistant 
diocesan spiritual director for the CYC. 

His studies at Oxford were cut short when 
the university halted general classes at the 
outbreak of World War II. 

On his return to Great Falls in Septem- 
ber, 1939, Father Schuster was named as- 
sistant at St. Ann's Cathedral and an in- 
structor at St. Mary’s high school, later to 
be relocated and renamed Central Catholic 
high school, 

In August, 1940, he was appointed vice 
chancellor of the diocese by the Most Rev. 
William J. Condon, who had been named 
Bishop of Great Falls a year earlier, Father 
Schuster also became secretary to Bishop 
Condon at the same time. 

In 1943, he was named administrator of 
St. Ann's and during that year became mod- 
erator for the Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women. 

In 1946, Father Schuster was appointed by 
Bishop Condon as the first Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, a post he held, among 
others, until his most recent appointment as 
Bishop. 

Following the school assignment, he was 
granted a leave of absence to study at St. 
Louis university where he completed his 
course requirements for a doctorate degree 
in education, 

He was named chancellor of the diocese on 
his return from St. Louis, and served in 
this capacity for about two years. Addi- 
tionally, Father Schuster had temporary as- 
signments at the Immaculate Conception 
parish in Fort Benton, St. Joseph’s hospital 
in Lewistown, and also carried out the respon- 
sibilities of the growing diocesan educational 
system. 

As his responsibilities grew, so also did his 
religious stature. In August, 1949, it was an- 
nounced that Father Schuster was to become 
a Domestic Prelate with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor. His investiture as Prel- 
ate was held Nov. 9, 1949, at St. Ann’s 
Cathedral. 

The following year Monsignor Schuster was 
again named administrator at the Cathedral 
and in 1952 he served as chairman of the CCD 
congress. 

In 1953, a diocesan-wide drive for funds was 
launched as Eastern Montana prepared for 
the golden jubilee of the diocese, to be held 
in 1954. Monsignor Schuster was chairman 
of the fund drive and carried it to a success- 
ful conclusion. 
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The drive was a crucial one for the diocese 
and it was noted at the time that funds were 
needed to wipe out old parish debts, to build 
parish churches, schools, convents, rectories 
and generally improve parish property 
throughout eastern Montana. 

With the completion of this task, Mon- 
signor Schuster was named chairman of 
events surrounding the 1954 jubilee observ- 
ance, one of the most extensive religious pro- 
grams ever held in Montana. 

For portions of 1953 and 1954, Monsignor 
Schuster was administrator of St. Joseph's 
parish in Great Falls, but returned to his 
full-time post as school superintendent in 
July of 1954. 

During the next five years his religious 

and administrative duties continued to 
mount as the diocesan population increased. 
For two months, of 1959, however, he was 
given the opportunity to visit Rome and 
other historic and religious places in Eu- 
Tope. 
In 1960, he was appointed pastor at Holy 
Family parish in Great Falls and supervised 
the building of expanded parish facilities 
there along with a new elementary school, 

Earlier he had served in similar capacities 
during the building of St. Joseph’s elemen- 
tary school in West Great Falls, and during 
the construction of Central high school. 

During this period, Monsignor Schuster 
was a trustee at the College of Great Falls, 
moderator for the Diocesan Council of Cath- 
olic Women and Diocesan Chaplain for the 
Catholic Boy Scouts. 

Thus his activities gave him an insight 
into virtually every facet of Catholic life in 
the diocese and it was with this background 
in mind and with high recommendation from 
Bishop Condon, that Pope John XXIII 
named Monsignor Schuster as Titular Bishop 
of Amblada and Auxiliary Bishop of Great 
Falls. He was consecrated Dec, 21, 1961, the 
first auxiliary ever to serve in Montana. 

In 1963, with Bishop Condon, he attended 
the opening sessions of the historic Second 
Vatican Council in Rome and during the 
Council had the signal honor of an audience 
with Pope John. 

In May, 1963, 26 years after he was or- 
dained to the priesthood, he presided at his 
first ordination ceremony, conferring the 
dignity of the priesthood on Father Robert 
Bofto. 

On the death of Bishop Condon Aug. 17, 
1967, Bishop Schuster was named adminis- 
trator of the diocese and acted in this ca- 
pacity until the announcement Dec. 6, 1967, 
naming him the fourth Bishop of the east- 
ern Montana diocese. 

Announcement of the Pope's directive 
naming him Bishop, was made in Washing- 
ton, D.C., by the Papal Delegate to the United 
States, Archbishop Luigi Raimondi, Arch- 
bishop Raimondi presided, Jan: 23, 1968, dur- 
ing the installation Mass for Bishop Schuster. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF 
THOMAS MASARYK 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, today, 
March 7, is the anniversary of the birth 
in 1850 of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, the 
philosopher, Czechoslovak patriot and 
first President of Czechoslovakia, which 
was founded 50 years ago. 

Americans of many national origins 
join on this day in tribute to this great 
humanitarian who led the Czechs and 
Slovaks in the years of World War I, who 
founded the Czechoslovak Republic and 
served as its first President, from 1918 to 
1935. When he retired, the title, Presi- 
dent-Liberator, was conferred upon him, 

While Masaryk will be honored around 
the world this day, Mr. President, it is a 
cruel irony that in his own country it is 
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forbidden to celebrate the memory and 
greatness of the man of whom biographer 
Emil Ludwig wrote: 


Abraham Lincoln is about the only his- 
torical figure with whom I can compare him, 


Eighteen years ago this week, on the 
occasion of the centennial of Masaryk’s 
birth, it was my privilege to speak in 
Omaha, Nebr., at a ceremony commem- 
orating this event. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that those remarks, 
entitled, “Masaryk, Servant of the Peo- 
ple,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MasaryK—SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 


(Remarks of Roman L. Hruska at observa- 
tion of centennial of Masaryk’s birth, in 
Sokol Auditorium, Omaha, on March 12, 
1950) 

There are many reason why we admire and 
honor Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. The fact 
that he married an American—a very ac- 
complished and brilliant woman—has always 
appealed to us. There naturally followed a 
deep admiration for the country of his wife 
and a faithful study of its language and 
history, so that Masaryk’s knowledge of our 
country became wide and accurate. He vis- 
ited in America four times between 1878 and 
1918. 

Again, when it came time for him to pro- 
claim the independence of his native land, 
he did so in Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia. By that time he had gained many 
personal friends among Americans, not the 
least of whom was Woodrow Wilson, a fel- 
low-professor, a fellow-philosopher, and later 
a fellow-president. 

Another thing which makes him stand so 
well with us is the fact that he won so high 
a place in the world and in the judgments 
of men even tho he was of lowly origin and 
had so many obstacles to overcome. His par- 
ents were serfs, you know; slaves. His father 
Was a coachman, his mother a cook, on an 
imperial estate. He himself was apprenticed 
to the village blacksmith and learned that 
trade, a fact of which he remained proud 
thruout his life. From such a beginning he 
rose to what author John Gunthery called 
“the finest intellect of the century.” He per- 
formed wonders as a leader of men, as an 
educator, and as a statesman, retaining all 
the while full integrity and self-respect, as 
well as the respect of all who knew him. 

His inborn quality of character and per- 
sonality first asserted itself in a larger way 
when he started teaching. He refused to 
adopt the traditional professorial officious- 
ness and stand-offishness of his time. He 
treated his pupils openly and squarely, 
analyzed their problems frankly and fear- 
lessly. This seems ordinary and expected 
now, but was revolutionary in 1880. It was 
not long before he became the trusted lead- 
er of the youth of his universities and of his 
country, and not much later that he was the 
trusted leader of central Europe. His writings 
were in philosophy and government. They 
extended over almost half a century, starting 
in 1881. 

But he did not limit himself to the the- 
oretical and academic. He served a total of 
12 years in the Austrian Parliament, being 
first elected in 1891. He took an active part 
in its deliberations, contending for political 
improvement of his country and vigorously 
advocating political autonomy for it. It was 
as a member of parliament and as a journ- 
list that he became widely and favorably 
known for his courage and his abilities as a 
leader and organizer, Three outstanding in- 
stances of this are of record as noteworthy. 

The first had to do with the “Kénigshofer 
Manuscript“, which was supposed to have 
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mediaeval origin, although not discovered 
until about 1800 in the steeple of an old vil- 
lage church. Certain claims of Czech na- 
tional destiny and history were made on the 
basis of this document, and it was highly 
hailed in the program of nationalistic re- 
vival then so current. Masaryk, after a thor- 
ough study of the document, subscribed to 
the position that it was a forgery. He was 
sympathetic to nationalist revival, but was 
convinced that it should rest on true and 
firm ground rather than upon fabrication. 
His declaration of the forgery was a severe 
blow to the pride of his countrymen. He 
was severely ostracized, and completely dis- 
owned by many as a traitor. Later years, 
however, completely bore out the validity of 
his judgment. 

The second example was his defense of a 
Jewish youth named Hilsner who was 
charged before the courts of a ritual murder. 
Masaryk never met the accused, never came 
to know him, but it was important to him 
that the man had been wrongfully accused 
and was in danger of being found guilty as 
a result of false trial and hysteria. Masaryk 
was accused of haying been bribed by Roth- 
schild, his resignation from the faculty was 
demanded by his fellow professors, the clergy, 
and public officials; his children were in- 
sulted and maltreated on the streets. The 
number of friends who stayed with him as 
he held his ground was small, but the ground 
on which they stood was solid. 

The third example was in Parliament, when 
53 Croats and Serbs were charged with high 
treason after the annexation of Bosnia by 
the Austrian government—one of the fateful 
steps which precipitated World War I. The 
prosecution based much of its case on cer- 
tain documents which Masaryk was able to 
prove not only were forged, but were the 
result of connivance of members of the Aus- 
trian cabinet. The prosecution failed, Ma- 
saryk’s career in Parliament was ruined, but 
his position in central Europe and in the 
world became entrenched. He became re- 
garded as a stalwart champion of truth and 
justice for their own sake. He was recognized 
as a power and personality of versatile talents 
and knowledge, and unquestioned integrity. 
He made friends the world over, an asset that 
became highly useful to him in after years. 

Thus, at the age of 60 years, he had gained 
worldwide standing as a scholar, philosopher, 
educator, and statesman. It was about that 
time he was the honored guest at a testi- 
monial dinner, given with the idea that he 
had reached the apex of his career! Four 
years later—at the age of 64—he flung all 
of his strength, energies, and vitality into 
the battle for his country’s independence and 
freedom. There followed four years of in- 
trigue, plotting, espionage, conspiracies and 
travels that took him back and forth across 
Europe, and around the world. Without gov- 
ernment treasure of any kind, without the 
prestige of a country to back him up, he 
accomplished wonders with only a few loyal 
friends in exile with him. Implicit faith of 
his countrymen at home and abroad was his. 
But the chief factor throughout was his 
sheer force of personality, his untiring ef- 
forts, and his unbounded faith. And if he 
were here to suggest it, he would add at 
this point that he also had Eduard Benes, 
without whom the task and success would 
not have been achieved. 

Masaryk conceived and led one of the most 
amazing mass expeditions of modern times, 
when the Czechoslovak legions traveled 
10,000 miles across Siberia to the Pacific to 
join the fighting on the Franco-German 
front. He had built up about 40,000 troops 
from among Czechoslovak nationals, many 
being deserters from the Austrian army. 
They had assembled in southern Russia, with 
the idea of sending them to the western 
front. But the fall of the Czar and unsettled 
conditions in Russia made it impossible ex- 
cept to go around the world—and that is 
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what they did, displaying a fortitude and a 
daring which captured the imagination of 
the world! 

There are many things in this heroic life 
which would readily lead us to hail it as a 
great one. A close and sentimental tie with 
Czechoslovakia, such as that held by its na- 
tives or their descendants, might tend to a 
partial or emotional judgment. What then 
is the appraisal of those who have no born 
or inherited sympathies in that direction? 

John Gunther, journalist and author of 
wide experience, wrote in his book “Inside 
Europe”: 

“Masaryk—what grandeur the name con- 
notes! The son of a serf who created a nation; 
the blacksmith boy who grew to have ‘the 
finest intellect of the century’; the pacifist 
who organized an army that performed a 
feat unparalleled in military annals—the 
Czechoslovak legions who marched across 
Siberia to the Pacific; the philosopher who 
became a statesman in spite of himself; the 
living father of a state who is also its sim- 
plest citizen; an unchallengeably firm dem- 
ocrat who in the debacle of the modern 
world still believed in the rule by tolerance; 
the man who more than any other smashed 
the old Austro-Hungarian empire so that 
Czechoslovakia, a free Republic, rose from 
its ruins—the stablest, strongest, and most 
prosperous of the succession states.” 

This is the considered statement of a man 
who by profession and training would nor- 
mally tend to be cynical, but who instead 
is enthusiastic. 

Emil Ludwig, the eminent and distin- 
guished biographer, is widely known for his 
biographies of Napoleon and Bismarck and 
his works on many other great men in his- 
tory. “Servant of the People” which is the 
title chosen for my part in the afternoon's 
program, is Ludwig’s classification of Masa- 
ryk, as distinguished from “Ruler of the 
People” and other designations which Ludwig 
sometimes used. He wrote: 

“Abraham Lincoln is about the only his- 
torical figure with whom I can compare him 
(Masaryk). Both rose to presidential rank 
from the common people. . . Each worked 
his way upwards from the ranks of the peo- 
ple through consciousness of moral rectitude 
which no opponent ever called into ques- 
WAU) ieee 

Does Masaryk really merit the high place 
we give him as a brilliant mind and intellect? 
Ludwig thought so. He wrote that Masaryk's 
acquaintance with ethnic, statistical, his- 
torical and cultural questions was infinitely 
superior to that of the Ministers of the Allies 
interested in post World War I peace. He 
wrote: 

In contrast to those English Ministers 
who knew no language but their own and 
had never traveled, and (in contrast with) 
the French who are an incurably stay-at- 
home people, and the Americans who see 
Europe in the bulk as if it were a mere ant- 
heap of nations, (in contrast with all these) 
stood this single individual who knew the 
national statistics and data, the customs and 
literature, the general character and insti- 
tutions of the various nations and could 
elucidate them all in their respective lan- 
guages!” 

Over and above all this, said Ludwig, stood 
his high personal qualities and experience 
which served to persuade men to listen to 
what he had to say and to finally bring them 
around to his point of view. 

“The confidence which he universally in- 
stilled, his journalistic experience, his ab- 
solute integrity and the entire absence of 
any spirit of ambition or self-seeking—all 
these imponderablia constituted a leading 
factor of his success. 

Sometimes we are tempted to speculate as 
to the course of affairs leading to the Treaty 
of Versailles had Masaryk been allowed to 
participate in the deliberations. And simi- 
larly, if Eduard Benes had been in attend- 
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ance 20 years later in pre-Munich confer- 
ences. Is it not reasonable to believe that in 
both instances, the true implications and 
import of many proposals would have been 
made clear in ample time so that many of the 
mistakes made could have been avoided? 


CIVIL DISORDER REPORT A WHITE- 
WASH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a column entitled 
“Civil Disorder Report a Whitewash,” 
written by James J. Kilpatrick, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of today. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CIVIL DISORDER REPORT A WHITEWASH 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Forgive me if I come as late as Lyndon 
Johnson to the Report of the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. The 
report ran to six volumes and 250,000 words. 
There was some obligation to plow through 
most of it before sounding off. 

The report makes some excellent points. 
It is especially effective in its analysis of 
Negro housing problems, and it rightly 
points to the gross errors of urban renewal as 
a key factor in a bad situation, The com- 
mission’s harsh indictment of police and 
Guardsmen is fully deserved, and the report's 
warning t “over-reaction” this sum- 
mer is immensely useful. Several recom- 
mendations for improved communication 
between black and white make obvious 
sense. 

When that has been said, it remains to 
be said that the report, viewed as a whole, 
is woefully unbalanced. Most of the major 
recommendations are unrealistic; some of 
them—for example, that the minimum wage 
be further increased—are misguided. And 
sad to say, in its long review of the 1967 
riots, the commission has come up with the 
greatest whitewash job since Tom Sawyer 
laid aside his brush, 

From this report, it appears that every- 
one was to blame for the riots—everyone, 
that is, but the rioters themselves. It is un- 
believable. They appear in the narrative por- 
tions of the report as faceless agents of a 
passive mood: Rocks were hurled, bottles 
were thrown, Elsewhere, the report falls into 
sociological thumb-sucking: Society had 
failed to teach the rioters how to read, so 
they looted TV sets instead. At every point, 
the commission’s tendency is to rationalize, 
to excuse, to defend. 

Government programs were to blame; these 
did not reach the people. Judges were to 
blame; they did not protect the looters’ con- 
stitutional rights. Police were to blame; they 
were disrespectful. The press was to blame; 
it failed to understand. Above all, “white 
racism is essentially responsible” for the 
ghetto conditions that provoked the fearful 
violence. 

It is thus “white racism” that is respon- 
sible for what the commission terms its basic 
conclusion, that “our nation is moving to- 
ward two societies, one black, one white— 
separate and unequal.” This basic conclusion 
is basically false. For the past 30 years, our 
nation has not been moving toward a sep- 
arate society, but away from it; and if this 
movement toward an integrated, multiracial 
society recently has been slowed, it is at least 
partly because of the “black racism” that 
manifests itself in a bloody cry for apartheid 
in reverse: “Kill Whitey!” 

You would catch no hint of this from 
the commission’s report. When the commis- 
sion speaks to the black racists, it speaks in 
the barest murmur of disapproval. They pro- 
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vided “an ugly background noise.” The advo- 
cates of black power “unconsciously func- 
tion as an accommodation to white racism.” 
That is about the size of it. 

The Negro, it is said, wants to walk alone. 
Splendid. But what is the commission’s an- 
swer? It is to recommend new crutches, Wel- 
fare recipients are aggrieved by regulations 
which operate “to remind recipients that 
they are considered untrustworthy, promis- 
cuous and lazy.” It is an understandable 
grievance. What does the commission pro- 
pose? It proposes a guaranteed annual] in- 
come, higher rent supplements, make-work 
jobs, and a proliferation of easier handouts. 

Of the Negro’s responsibility for his own 
destiny there is scarcely a word. It is some- 
one else’s responsibility—private industry, 
public institutions, mostly the federal gov- 
ernment. Most of the answers are to come 
from outside the ghetto, from builders, bank- 
ers, planners, lawmakers. The commission 
avoided price tags, but most estimates are 
that the federal proposals alone would cost 
$150 billion over the next five years. Where 
is the money coming from? Who could spend 
it wisely? Would the recommended programs 
change white attitudes—or black? 

God knows white society has its faults, and 
blind racial prejudice is among them. But it 
is an enormous disservice for this prestigious 
commission to proclaim that the ghetto’s 
miseries are all the white man’s doing. When 
one inquires why the city is burning, it ought 
not to be amiss to direct a few questions at 
the man with the torch in his hand. 


PROPOSAL TO EUROPEANIZE NATO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in May 
of 1966, at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I visited Western Europe and talked with 
government leaders and knowledgeable 
observers in France, Germany, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom. In the report 
I issued at the conclusion of my trip, en- 
titled “Europe Today,” I made a number 
of recommendations including suggest- 
ing that a number of specific steps be 
taken to Europeanize NATO. 

One of the steps that I suggested was 
moving the military committee out of 
the Pentagon and relocating it in Europe 
in close proximity to SHAPE and the 
North Atlantic Council. I am happy to 
say that this action has been taken and 
that the military committee is now lo- 
cated in Brussels. Another step that I 
suggested was appointing a European 
general to serve as NATO’s Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, provided that a com- 
mand arrangement was maintained 
which would leave control of nuclear 
weapons in the hands of the President of 
the United States. That step, unhappily 
in my view, has not yet been taken. 

Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, the distinguished 
New York Times columnist, has written 
a most interesting column on the subject 
of appointing a European to be the Su- 
preme Allied Commander. Mr. Sulzberger 
has echoed my recommendation that 
NATO’s next Supreme Commander be 
a European and has suggested, specifi- 
cally, that he be British. In his column, 
he also reported the views of General 
Norstad, a former NATO Supreme Com- 
mander, on the subject of appointing a 
European to this position. It is General 
Norstad’s view, as reported by Mr. Sulz- 
berger, that perhaps an American Secre- 
tary General of NATO might be traded 
for the Supreme Commander’s spot 
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which would result in NATO assuming 
a less American look. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Foreign Affairs: An Al- 
liance Package,” written by C. L. Sulz- 
berger, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 18, 1968] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: ALLIANCE PACKAGE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Lonpon.—It is highly desirable that 
NATO’s next Supreme Commander should 
be British, provided that adequate assur- 
ances are given by the United States of its 
intention to continue a military presence in 
Europe betokening an ultimate nuclear guar- 
antee. 

The idea of giving the alliance its first 
non-American commander should be ex- 
amined now. Otherwise, the moment for 
change will find everyone unprepared, Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer, NATO’s top officer, will be 
seventy next year. He has held the post since 
1963 and obviously must soon be replaced. 


THE END OF ERA 


The era of glamorous World War II heroes 
will then end. He is the last of a famous gen- 
eration that started at SHAPE headquarters 
with Eisenhower. Now a new phase inevitably 
begins. Britain's forces are well 
supplied with tactful, diplomatic senior of- 
ficers who have served around the world. 

I broached this subject tentatively in a 
column Jan. 24 which provoked an interested 
response from Gen. Lauris Norstad who, 
while he commanded NATO, was described 
by Alastair Buchan, the outstanding British 
military analyst, as “undoubtedly the most 
trusted figure in Western Europe.” 

On Feb. 6 Norstad wrote Walden Moore, 
director of the Declaration of Atlantic Unity: 
“On the specific idea of a European Supreme 
Commander, I commented that I thought 
this idea was now, as always, a possibility 
provided (a) that NATO would solve the dif- 
ficult problem of control of the nuclear 
weapons available to it and (b) the Euro- 
peans could agree among themselves on the 
nation to provide the Supreme Commander 
and on the individual himself. 

“By process of elimination, the European 
Supreme Commander would almost have to 
be British and [I] expressed the hope that 
the U.K. had some top military figures from 
the present group who would have the stat- 
ure needed for the job or could acquire it 
quickly.” 

Norstad concluded that these conditions 
haven't yet been met and it is therefore 
likely “an American will remain in the Su- 
preme Commander's position by election of 
our European allies unless we can establish 
an American individual in the political area 
as a guarantor of full U.S. participation and 
commitment to NATO. Perhaps an American 
Secretary General might be traded for the 
Supreme Commander spot.” 

The latter suggestion is wise. The two 
crucial problems that must be solved are re- 
assurance on continued U.S. support and nu- 
clear protection. If both questions are ade- 
quately answered, there is much to be said 
for a switch in the nationalities of alliance 
leadership. 

Secretary General Manlio Brosio, NATO’s 
civilian boss, will be ready to step down at 
approximately the same time as Lemnitzer. 
Brosio, a distinguished Italian diplomat, be- 
came Secretary General in 1964 and is now 
over seventy. 

It is thus convenient to contemplate the 
kind of switch Norstad suggests but the 
groundwork must be carefully prepared. Next 
spring it becomes legally possible for mem- 
bers to announce their intention of denounc- 
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ing the alliance and it is not known whether 
France will avail itself of the right. 
PAST PRACTICE 

In the past it has been custom to almost 
automatically request the U.S. President to 
nominate a new military commander and 
each selection has been accepted without 
demur. It would be necessary for the part- 
ners to agree in advance of Lemnitzer’s re- 
tirement that a European military chief is 
desirable—and it is obvious only an English 
officer would be acceptable at this juncture. 

At the same time the U.S.A. should repeat 
its promise to keep forces in Europe and to 
accord the whole alliance area its total pro- 
tection. Such a statement might be made at 
the time an American was offered as the next 
commander's deputy. This would assure re- 
tention of the nuclear umbrella without 
violating any Congressional restrictions. 

To add weight to its NATO policy, Wash- 
ington might let it be known that for the 
first time it would be willing to offer a dis- 
tinguished American candidate for Secretary 
General when Brosio goes. Surely such a 
package deal, if smoothly prepared, could ac- 
complish several useful goals at a critical 
moment for the alliance. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Britian, which is accelerating military 
withdrawal from Asia, could stress its deter- 
mination to pursue an increasingly Euro- 
pean” policy, thus pleasing the Common 
Market by accepting precise new military re- 
sponsibilities. The United States could em- 
phasize its desire to develop NATO’s diplo- 
matic potential by proposing an American 
Secretary General. 

The alliance would thereby assume a less 
“American” look while Britain would have 
a chance to demonstrate the vigor of its pro- 
claimed “European” intentions. 


FLORIDA EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
SELLS THE HIGHLANDER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
more than 20 years the Highlander, a 
newspaper published at Lake Wales, Fla., 
has been published by a good friend and 
University of Montana classmate, Bob 
Lodmell. 

The Highlander has been a very suc- 
cessful newspaper and has contributed a 
great deal to this part of Florida. Because 
of a recent heart attack, Bob Lodmell has 
had to reduce his workload, and he and 
his wife have decided to limit their ac- 
tivities to less demanding tasks in the 
news business. 

I was very sorry to learn of the sale of 
the newspaper, but I am delighted that 
he will continue his association under 
the new editorship of John E. Marsh, Jr. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
articles published in the Highlander of 
February 1, 1968. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOLD To JOHN MARSH 

The Lake Wales Daily and Sunday High- 
lander, after more than 20 years of owner- 
ship by Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lodmell, was 
sold Thursday to The Lake Wales Publish- 
ing Co., an independent corporation. 

John E. Marsh, Jr., a Florida resident since 
1947, is editor, publisher and general man- 
ager of the newspaper effective today. 

“I first met Marsh last February and I'm 
convinced he will be an asset to the news- 
paper and Lake Wales,” Lodmell said. “I 
have every confidence in his ability and wish 
him every success.” 
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Marsh said he was glad to have Lodmell's 
support and, “Lake Wales is an ideal commu- 
nity to me and I look forward to helping in 
every way I can to help the area grow and 
be prosperous.” 

Marsh is the major stockholder in the new 
company. The only other stockholders are 
Lodmell and his wife, Mrs, Julia Ann Lodmell. 

Marsh said he expects to make many im- 
provements in the daily newspaper, especially 
in news coverage and advertising services. 
Improvements in the physical plant are 
scheduled also. 

“But these changes cannot take place im- 
mediately,” Marsh said. “I hope to spend most 
of my time during the next few weeks meet- 
ing the people of Lake Wales. By the end of 
February there should be some improvements 
in the content of the newspaper,” Marsh 
said, 

“No personnel changes are planned,“ Marsh 


d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lodmell will continue to be 
employed by the new owner and he will also 
write a column with independent views. 

Sale price for the newspaper was not an- 
nounced. , 

Born in Texas, Marsh was educated at a 
Connecticut prep school and Northwestern 
University. He moved to Clearwater, Fla., in 
1947 with his parents. 

His newspaper experience has been varied, 
but most of his training has been in the news 
and editorial departments. 

He has worked for dally newspapers in 
Baytown, Texas; Alexandria, La.; Greens- 
boro, N.C., and most recently, Orlando, Fla., 
where his family is now. 

His family will join him in Lake Wales in 
June when school ends for summer vacation. 
They are members of the Episcopal Church. 


(By Bob Lodmell) 


Just as Ed Chandley was selective in choos- 
ing me as his successor as editor and pub- 
lisher of The Highlander over 20 years ago, 
so have I been selective in choosing my 
successor—John E. Marsh, Jr. 

At the time Ed sold The Highlander to 
me, he had a higher offer from a newspaper 
chain, but he wanted The Highlander to 
remain a home-town newspaper, operated by 
people who would be part of the community. 

And so it was with me. 

In selling The Highlander to John, I am 
bringing to Lake Wales a young man (29) 
who attended the Medill School of Journal- 
ism at Northwestern University and has sey- 
eral years of practical newspaper experience. 
He comes from a newspaper family. 

At the end of the school term, John’s wife 
and three children will move here from 
Orlando. The March family will become a 
part of the community, taking an interest 
in our schools, churches, clubs and local 
affairs. 

During the past few years, much of my 
time has been taken up with saying “no” to 
would-be buyers, some of them newspaper 
chains. The Highlander became a highly- 
sought-after newspaper property for several 
reasons. 

It was the first daily newspaper in 
Florida— and one of the first in the nation 
to invest in costly and revolutionary offset 
printing presses which made it possible to 
use other automated equipment. 

With this equipment, The Highlander was 
able to expand its news coverage, particularly 
local photographs with a superior degree of 
quality. And, it also was able to expand its 
commercial printing of circulars and catalogs 
with customers as far away as Colorado and 
New Jersey with press runs in the millions. 

Then, too, The Highlander ts located in an 
ideal community—in Florida, where, one 
newspaper broker remarked, a newspaper is 
worth ten times as much as a newspaper in 
South Dakota doing the same volume of 
business. 

My wife, Julia Ann, and I have enjoyed 
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publishing The Highlander and we intend 
to continue working for the newspaper, but 
not at the hectic pace that we have for 20 
years. During that period, we have had only 
two vacations of two weeks or longer. We in- 
tend to make up for it now. 

Since I had a heart attack five years ago, 
I have had to slow down my pace, but this 
has put an additional burden on Julia Ann, 
one of the reasons for the sale. 

As I learned at that time, no man is in- 
dispensable, Up until then, I felt The High- 
lander would fail to publish unless I super- 
vised every detail. 

After the heart attack, I did not enter my 
office for three months—and to my chagrin 
they were three of the best months on 
record. 

But it was only because Julia Ann and 
my long-time secretary, Margaret Haas, took 
over my administrative duties and other 
loyal employees increased their efforts. 
Among them, still with The Highlander, are 
Margaret, Pat Barfield, Jerry Bowers, Lyvern 
Fulmer, Hazel Robinson, Karen Samann and 
Mel Strandburg. 

Since then these loyal staff members have 
joined The Highlander: George Younge, 
James Fulmer, Lanona Jones, Jessie Bracken, 
Johnny M. Condrey, Rachel Ferraez, Lucy 
McKnight, Kay Seymour, Phil Hoit, H. C. 
Marshall, Mrs. Susie Johnson, Mrs. Fran Culp 
and Mrs. Wanda Feathers, The latter five are 
in the circulation department and are backed 
up by about 25 young business men who 
buy their papers wholesale and sell them re- 
tail. 

They, I am sure, will show the same loyal- 
ty to John. 

John and I have been discussing the pos- 
sibility of a sale for almost a year, but it 
was not consummated until today. 

I can sense in him the same degree of ex- 
citement and enthusiasm that I experienced 
20 years ago .. and I am confident he will 
improve and expand the newspaper we will 
always love. 

We thank you. 

Julia Ann and Bob Lodmell 


THE CITIES, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND 
THE EFFORT OF ONE COMPANY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, hu- 
man misery, unemployment, and conse- 
quent civil disruption, constitute the un- 
fortunate and dangerous climate in many 
core cities of the United States today. 
The problems are primarily those of men, 
not of mortar; and they are many and 
complex, 

The remedies—according to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Disorders— 
lie in “the commitment to national ac- 
tion—compassionate, massive and sus- 
tained,” backed by the tremendous re- 
sources of this Nation. And on the part 
of every American it will require “new 
attitudes, new understanding and above 
all, new will.” 

The recent report from the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders states: 

Pervasive unemployment and underem- 
ployment are the most persistent and serious 
grievances in the Negro ghetto. They are 
inextricably linked to the problem of civil 
disorder. 


“T want to work but I just can’t find a 
job,” is more than an expression of per- 
sonal economic tragedy—it is a denigra- 
tion of human dignity which this coun- 
try cannot afford. 

As we continue to search for ways and 
means to correct this problem, we have 
been brought to the realization that only 
through practical and constructive effort 
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on the part of all sectors in our society to 
provide work and training for men and 
women can we hope to maintain that re- 
spect for our system essential to the 
preservation of our society. 

Although Government at all levels 
must lead and contribute, Government 
cannot, nor should it try to, do the whole 
job. Responsible businesses and indus- 
trial leaders must create and foster par- 
ticipation from the private sector. For- 
tunately, there is growing evidence that 
enlightened businessmen are becoming 
increasingly aware of the degree these 
domestic problems can, and do, affect not 
only their businesses, but the lives, se- 
curity, and happiness of each and every 
one of us. I would hope that all Ameri- 
cans would soon recognize that in the 
efforts undertaken to rebuild the cities, 
dissolve the ghettos, and employ the job- 
less, lie solid and needed foundations for 
the future. 

For these reasons, I am glad that today 
we are witnessing the beginnings of a 
broadly based “private sector” effort to 
join hands with Government and labor 
in the vital task of improving America. 

There are some in this country who 
believe any such effort will prove futile; 
for while there have been many instances 
of cooperative endeavor on the part of 
Government and business, particularly 
in times of national emergency, it is felt 
by these doubters that the basic aims 
and objectives of the two sectors are so 
widely disparate no long-term or really 
meaningful partnership is likely to 
evolve. The aim of government, these 
people argue, is the larger public welfare, 
while that of business is simply private 
aggrandizement. Government seeks the 
long-term good of the many, while busi- 
ness seeks only to advance the material 
wealth of the few. 

Fortunately, this extreme opinion is 
not too widely held. But it is prevalent 
enough to be cause of concern. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal 
last year stated that “word on the college 
campus is that business is for the birds.” 

This article went on to say that less 
and less young people are planning ca- 
reers in business when they complete 
their educations. At Harvard, for exam- 
ple, only 14 percent of a recent year’s 
graduates entered business, as compared 
with 40 percent a few years earlier. And 
the reason most often cited for this 
thinking on the part of the new gradu- 
ates in question was that business had 
failed to evolve concepts of social and 
moral responsibility so as to keep pace 
with the changing conditions of our 
world. 

There is some justification for this 
criticism. I, for one, am convinced how- 
ever, that it results from a lack of true 
understanding of industry’s role in a free 
society. Nor does it take into considera- 
tion the high contribution American 
business is making to the Nation’s prog- 
ress, both economically and socially. 

We know of the spark free enterprise 
has provided to our economic develop- 
ment. By mobilizing our energy, initia- 
tive and ability, it has helped to advance 
the welfare of millions further than any 
previous system ever advanced the wel- 
fare of even a chosen few. 
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Today, the commitment of much of in- 
dustry to the public welfare extends far 
beyond its traditional role of maker, pro- 
vider and doer. Tomorrow that commit- 
ment needs to be even greater. 

In recent months, the chief executive 
officers of some of our outstanding firms 
have stressed that businessmen must as- 
sume a broader leadership role in the 
Nation's fight against its social and eco- 
nomic ills. 

It might be alleged, of course, that 
these expressions of commitment on the 
part of businessmen are mere window 
dressing, manifestations of just another 
public relations effort. And it is true that 
almost anything a business does has an 
impact on its public relations. If a com- 
pany improves working conditions, or 
contributes to higher education, or sup- 
ports a local Scout troop, it can expect 
to receive some public relations value in 
return—and what is wrong with that? 

We would hope, however, that indus- 
try is motivated both by an interest in 
public relations, and by a commitment to 
social progress, because business has an 
equal stake in the Nation’s continued 
well-being. 


INDUSTRIAL INITIATIVE 


In this latter regard, I was impressed 
by the recent statement of my friend, 
Paul A. Gorman, president of Western 
Electric Co. He said: 

Businessmen know that the goals of the 
Republic will not be achieved without their 
assistance. They know, too, that the future 
of the free enterprise system depends on the 
responsiveness of that system to the needs 
of the society that nurtures it. They know 
that, increasingly, business must look upon 
its community responsibilities as something 
inseparable from its economic function, They 
are aware, in short, that business does not 
serve its customers, its employees, its stock- 
holders and the nation at large simply by 
performing well today; it must seek to nur- 
ture and enhance a community environment 
in which it can perform well tomorrow and in 
the years ahead. 


I accept that enlightened industry 
means what it says in this area of social 
involvement, But what evidence is there 
that business is assuming a helpful role? 

Recently I had occasion to discuss this 
and related questions with Mr. Gorman. 
He presented that his firm has passed 
through at least three stages in the ef- 
fort to develop a creative and meaning- 
ful approach to the problems of the 
cities. 

In the initial stage, Western Electric 
management sought to learn as much as 
possible about the larger dimensions of 
the urban crisis. It sought also to achieve 
a true sense of common purpose among 
employees at every level, the premise 
being that when you talk about effective 
action on the part of a business, auto- 
matically you are talking about the com- 
bined action of many individual men 
and women. Hence, for a company to 
reach the goals desired, it must first en- 
list employees who have obtained a thor- 
ough grasp of both what is needed, and 
what can be realistically accomplished. 

Business leaders should—and in ever 
increasing numbers do—have a wide un- 
derstanding of what the problems are 
and what the ills of the core city por- 
tend. They should be sensitive to the 
problems of the poor. They will need to 
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understand the problems of the Nation’s 
minority groups, and be aware of the 
dangers that neglect of our natural re- 
sources will aggravate. 

In short, they should learn before 
doing. 

At Western Electric, I was told that 
this learning process has taken a variety 
of forms. For example: 

A number of committees, task forces 
and study groups were organized to 
gather and analyze data on the whole 
gamut of perceived problems. 

A series of 2-day seminars were con- 
ducted, at which the firm’s top man- 
agement engaged in person to person 
discussion of urban problems with such 
key Negro leaders as James Farmer, 
Whitney Young, Roy Wilkins, Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark, and James Forman. 

In order to win support and encour- 
age voluntary participation in the 
planned programs to aid the disadvan- 
taged, the company thereupon launched 
a nationwide communications program. 
Company policies in such areas as equal 
employment opportunity, public affairs, 
and community relations were presented 
to all employees. 

Information on urban problems, em- 
ployment, air and water pollution, noise, 
and education were also made an inte- 
gral and significant part of the firm’s 
management training programs, and 
data on these and other matters were— 
and are—disseminated regularly through 
employee publications. 

Finally, a dialog on business involve- 
ment in urban problems was encour- 
aged. This dialog continues between 
Western Electric executives, and leaders 
of government, education, and organi- 
zations representing minority groups. 

With information obtained by these 
and other methods, the firm moved into 
the second stage of its interest and ef- 
fort. That stage consisted of a thorough 
analysis of what should be done in the 
social arena, with plans and programs 
to prepare itself accordingly. The com- 
pany felt it could make a significant con- 
tribution in the areas of education and 
employment. In recent years and months, 
in the action stage of its approach to the 
urban crisis, Western Electric has in- 
stituted many programs aimed at these 
problems. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 


In the field of education, Western 
Electric has instituted many programs 
to advance the skills of the underedu- 
cated, underemployed and unemployed. 
A few examples: 

Virtually all of the company’s major 
plant locations conduct programs aimed 
at reaching high school students con- 
sidered to be potential dropouts. These 
programs involve bringing the students 
into the firm’s offices and factories to get 
a close-up view of the “world of work” 
and to note the close relationship be- 
tween education and employment. In 
many instances, management people are 
assigned to work with, and counsel, 
marginal students throughout the school 
year. 

Mr. Gorman told me that one of the 
earliest of these programs was instituted 
at the company’s Merrimack Valley 
Works, near North Andover, Mass. Here 
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the aim is to reach students experiencing 
scholastic difficulties, or who are poorly 
career-oriented, or who lack incentive in 
the view of their respective school guid- 
ance counselors. At the plant, in a pro- 
gram lasting several weeks, they talk in- 
formally with Western Electric em- 
ployees about their experiences, view 
films on the importance of education, and 
take a number of tests developed by the 
company and its consultants so as to de- 
termine how best they can qualify them- 
selves for employment. 

General managers at plants in Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Nebraska, and North 
Carolina have instituted so-called in- 
plant high schools. Their purpose is to 
enable employees to raise their educa- 
tional level, usually to the 12th grade. 
Since 1963, when the program was in- 
augurated, over 1,000 Western Electric 
employees have acquired high school di- 
plomas through in-plant schools. Sev- 
eral have gone on to college by means of 
assistance from the firm’s tuition refund 
plan. 

In New York City, Western Electric has 
formed a volunteer organization of em- 
ployees who devote a substantial part of 
their own time to aid the disadvantaged. 

Also launched in New York is a pro- 
gram called Preparing Youth for Em- 
ployment, which seeks to encourage stu- 
dents te complete high school, and there- 
by become more aware of, and better 
prepared for job opportunities. In addi- 
tion to discussions between students and 
Western Electric employees, parents of 
the students are invited to participate in 
some of the sessions when discussion 
centers around the broad-scale negative 
implications of underachievement and 
undereducation. 

In addition, the company’s New York 
headquarters has begun development of 
a special training program for personnel 
of the city’s human resources adminis- 
tration; has helped the city school board 
create a workshop“ on job opportunities 
for disadvantaged youth; and has as- 
signed one of its people as Metropolitan 
Coordinator of the Vice President’s Task 
Force on Youth Motivation. Since Au- 
gust of 1967 the latter group has made 
presentations before some 9,650 ghetto 
youth. It expects to reach more than 
40,000 youngsters by the first of June. 

In New Jersey, the Western Electric 
manager recognized some years ago that 
in many cases the public schools were 
training students for an industrial world 
that no longer exists. Working with local 
school administrators from 1962 on, they 
have played a key role in helping to 
broaden the dialog between educators 
and the business community. As a result, 
in 1963 Bayonne High School set up a 
new “basic technology” course for non- 
college-bound freshmen, featuring 3 
years of industrially oriented science 
and mathematics; in 1964, Kearny High 
School instituted an electronics labora- 
tory for non-college-bound youth, to- 
gether with new courses in physics and 
chemistry; and in 1965 Cateret High 
School introduced a new Western Elec- 
tric-designed math course—called 
Techmatics—as well as courses in ap- 
plied chemistry, applied science, prac- 
tical electronics, and electricity. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY AND SKILL 
IMPROVEMENT 

In the matter of providing equal em- 
ployment opportunity, in 1961 the com- 
pany assigned responsibility for its pol- 
icy of nondiscrimination to its vice presi- 
dent, personnel and labor relations. He 
has been assisted by a competent, high- 
level staff including the company per- 
sonnel director and several other execu- 
tives. Supporting their activities is an 
interdivisional coordinating committee 
with responsibility for providing across- 
the-board consistency and continuity in 
policies incident to equal employment. 

In addition, the company has ap- 
pointed a manager with full-time re- 
sponsibility for administration of non- 
discriminatory practices. He and his staff 
are charged with conducting thorough- 
going studies to obtain total adherence 
to the firm’s equal employment policy. 

As a result, the company has been able 
to increase its minority employment 
threefold since 1961. Today over 16,000 
members of minority groups are em- 
ployed, with several hundred in techni- 
eal, professional, and supervisory ranks. 

Increasingly, Mr. Gorman explained, 
Western Electric and its associated com- 
panies have been launching programs 
aimed directly at the hard-core unem- 
ployed. Some of these companies have 
instituted programs completely on their 
own, while others are working through 
industry groups or service organizations. 

One of the earliest of these undertak- 
ings was a project dubbed the skill level 
improvement project, first conceived by 
Western Electric officials in Phoenix, 
Ariz. It has since spread to three addi- 
tional company locations, in New York, 
Utah, and Oregon. Company classrooms 
and equipment are used; and company 
people, together with representatives of 
local Urban League chapters, contribute 
time to help instruct classes in short- 
hand, typing, business math, and 
English. 

Graduates of the course have been 
notably successful in obtaining jobs on 
their own after their skills have been 
sharpened. Urban League officials in 
Phoenix have termed the program one 
of the most successful in the league’s 
history and one which promises to be a 
prototype in this community and across 
the Nation.” 

In my own State of Missouri, the com- 
pany is assisting the hard-core unem- 
ployed with both jobs and training. 
James A. Hosford, general manager of 
the Western Electric plant in Lee’s Sum- 
mit near Kansas City, heads a special 
committee charged with increasing job 
opportunities for minority groups, in- 
cluding Negroes, Indians, and Mexican- 
Americans. In January Hosford and 
other business leaders worked on finding 
employment for the city’s 5,000 hard- 
core jobless, suggesting the relaxation of 
some educational requirements along 
with the setting up of broad-scale train- 
ing projects, with industry funds. 

Assistance of a different kind—equip- 
ment, supplies, temporary office space, 
and financial support—has been ex- 
tended to the disadvantaged by company 
branches in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Oklahoma City, and San Francisco. All 
four locations are backing local offices of 
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the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter. OIC, a self-help organization, pro- 
vides skills training for both the un- 
employed and the underemployed. Its 
success in placing the disadvantaged into 
jobs has stirred interest all across the 
Nation. Special efforts are being made by 
the company to recruit and hire the 
graduates of OIC training programs. 

A program that has attracted consid- 
erable attention at the Federal level is 
the skills escalation and employment de- 
velopment project—SEED, for short—a 
joint industry-Government effort set up 
by Western Electric and a number of 
other firms in Newark, N.J. 

SEED grew directly out of the Western 
Electric skills escalation project—begun 
in September 1965—which offered ma- 
chine shop training, free of charge, to 
unemployed or underemployed men in 
the Newark area. Consisting of class- 
room work followed by actual shop expe- 
rience at the company’s factory at nearby 
Kearny, N.J., the sucess of the project 
motivated business and community lead- 
ers to launch the expanded SEED under- 
taking, which today is providing jobs or 
training for some 2,500 hard-core un- 
employed each year. 

In Chicago, since 1963, Western Elec- 
tric has been hiring so-called unemploy- 
ables, and teaching them such skills as 
typing, comptometry, and relay ad- 
justing. 

More recently, the head of the com- 
pany’s plant in suburban Cicero, III., 
launched a program aimed at broaden- 
ing the economic base of slum neighbor- 
hoods by helping to establish small 
businesses on Chicago’s South Side. 

To get the program started, Western 
Electric executives first selected a young 
Negro with basic woodworking skills, 
then assigned a team of accountants, en- 
gineers, and production specialists to 
teach him the rudiments of business 
management. Following this, they helped 
arrange bank financing in the amount of 
$15,000. This enabled this man to pur- 
chase machinery, lease a factory, and 
begin to recruit employees. 

At the end of January, the Chicago 
Custom Woodworking Co. opened for 
business. It is hoped that this will be 
only the first of many such ghetto firms. 
The company is working on more, and 
putting together a film which it hopes 
will influence other large firms to de- 
velop comparable small businesses. 

A Western Electric vice president has 
joined others in sponsoring a weekly 
television program aimed at helping the 
jobless to find employment opportuni- 
ties in the Chicago area. Each Saturday 
afternoon a specially produced, half- 
hour program is presented in coopera- 
tion with the Illinois State Employment 
Service, the Urban League, and the Chi- 
cago Merit Employment Committee. 
Viewers are told of jobs immediately 
available and are invited to apply for 
them by calling a special “action line” 
telephone number. The Urban League re- 
ports that at least 6,000 Chicagoans have 
found jobs by this means since the pro- 
gram began only a few months ago. 

In many more cities, the company is 
working hard on the problem of unem- 
ployment. As example: 
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In Omaha, a representative of the firm 
is coordinating efforts to retrain and 
reemploy 2,200 persons who will be dis- 
placed as a result of the imminent shut- 
down of a local meatpacking facility. 

In Atlanta, Miami, and Nashville, a 
program has been instituted to hire and 
train undereducated Negroes for entry- 
level positions in the company’s installa- 
tion organization. 

In Los Angeles, a Western Electric 
plant is hiring people with reading levels 
of seventh grade or less and, for 8 to 10 
weeks, allotting 2 hours of each working 
rad to instructing them in basic educa- 

on. 

In Denver, some 30-odd Western Elec- 
tric people are engaged in tutoring chil- 
dren from low-income neighborhoods in 
reading, writing, mathematics, and 
science. 

In Winston-Salem, a Western Elec- 
tric executive is coordinating activities 
of various public and private agencies 
concerned with finding jobs for the 
handicapped and the unskilled. 

In Newark, N.J., the company plans 
to open a small factory immediately ad- 
jacent to the scene of last year’s massive 
rioting. Here jobs will be made available 
to ghetto residents who can satisfacto- 
rily meet job-performance requirements, 
whether or not they possess the stand- 
ard qualifications. The new factory is 
part of a joint industrial effort, and 
hopefully it will provide a model for sim- 
ilar undertakings elsewhere. 

In summary, here is an American cor- 
poration that is attempting to match 
words with deeds, that is striving to es- 
tablish truly meaningful and significant 
policies and programs so as to make the 
promise of America come true. 

They would be the first to say that 
what has been done is not adequate. But 
it is a start. 

These Western Electric examples are 
but representative of a large and grow- 
ing number of other businesses across 
the Nation, businesses which recognize 
their deep obligations to society. 

Let us hope that the day when busi- 
ness was business, and nothing more, 
now belongs to a bygone era. The mod- 
ern corporation could be, and we hope 
will be, one of the most effective instru- 
ments of social change; a custodian of 
human resources, and an agent for 
reaching socially desired objectives. 

This corporation is, and we believe 
many others are, realizing the broad and 
basic rewards that can only follow if they 
become partners in the search for a bet- 
ter life for all our citizens. This is a most 
promising development, and it is only 
the beginning. Despite the impressive 
strides already made in the direction of 
increased social involvement, business- 
men I talk to speak of plans for even 
broader and more intensive efforts in the 
future. 

As mentioned earlier, there may be 
some who view the businessman’s com- 
mitment to social involvement as nothing 
more than a public relations gimmick. 
In this regard, I hope the facts presented 
here will help to dispel such misconcep- 
tions. 

In conclusion, therefore, I believe that 
a large segment of the business com- 
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munity means what it says about trying 
to do its part to help resolve the critical 
problems we face today; and further, 
that this same segment now provides a 
challenging arena for all people who 
realize the practical importance of such 
effort. 


DEATH OF FORMER SPEAKER 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, with the death of Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has lost a great 
son, the Republican Party has lost a vital 
leader, and the entire Nation has lost a 
great public servant. 

Joe Martin led a rich and full life. Born 
the son of a blacksmith in North Attle- 
boro in 1884, he was the shortstop on a 
semipro baseball team, and a newspaper 
reporter and publisher, and then com- 
menced his political career in 1911 when 
he first won public office in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

The year 1924 witnessed the beginning 
of Mr. Martin's 42 years in the U.S. House 
of Representatives—two decades of 
which he was its Republican leader. He 
was chairman of five Republican Na- 
tional Conventions, and served as the na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party. 
Joe Martin’s devotion to his party dur- 
ing his half-century political career more 
than earned him his title of “Mr. 
Republican.” 

Although we were of different politi- 
cian persuasions, the Speaker repre- 
sented what I consider to be the best of 
the great tradition of Massachusetts sons 
who come out of the State to a full and 
dedicated life of public service. I know all 
the people of Massachusetts, regardless 
of party affiliation, held Joe Martin in 
the highest esteem and join with me in 
mourning his passing. He leaves behind 
him a monument of accomplishments 
which will be a source of inspiration for 
generations yet to come. 


U.S. PRESSURES ON ISRAEL TO 
RETREAT: A MISTAKEN POLICY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, at a 
time when U.S. arms shipments to Jordan 
have been resumed and when the United 
States is dragging its feet on shipping 
arms to Israel, it ill behooves the United 
States to bring pressure on Israel to ac- 
cede to Arab demands that Israel retreat. 

A report sent to the New York Times 
by Eric Pace from Cairo under the date- 
line of March 5 states “usually reliable 
sources” revealed that, contrary to a 
statement issued by Israel on February 
22, 1968, the U.S. Department of State 
had sent a note to the Government of 
Israel urging it to “enter into indirect but 
substantive negotiations with the Arabs 
and, in general, to facilitate the peace- 
making efforts of Dr. Gunnar V. Jarring, 
8 special United Nations representa- 

ve.” 

More disturbing is the statement that 
the Department “expressed regret of Is- 
rael policy on Jerusalem, Israel contends 
that the incorporation of the former Arab 
sector of the city into the Israeli section 
is irreversible.” 
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I hope that this report does not ac- 
curately refiect the facts, although a 
special dispatch to the New York Times, 
printed at the conclusion of the Cairo 
report, states: 

Privately, Government officials confirmed 
that the Rusk message had been sent to 
Mr. Eban [Israeli Foreign Minister] early in 
February. 


I stated on December 13, 1967, that 
it was important that the United States 
“buttress Israel’s determination not to 
give up any territory occupied by it in 
its 6-day war unless and until, at the 
very least, the Arab nations declare un- 
mistakenly that they are no longer at 
war with Israel and are willing to ne- 
gotiate directly with Israel to arrive at 
binding agreements designed to insure 
lasting peace in the Middle East.” 

Without such firm assurances it would 
be the height of folly for Israel to give 
up a single inch of its post-1967 war 
boundaries so necessary for its defense. 

It would be equal folly for the United 
States to refuse to recognize this and to 
begin to pressure Israel into taking a 
position so dangerous to Israel’s own 
survival. 

I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
patch by Mr. Pace from Cairo, as pub- 
lished in the New York Times of March 
6, 1968, by and entitled “United States 
Is Said To Have Informed Egypt of Ap- 
peal to Israel To Accept U.N, Stand” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1968] 


UNITED States Is Sam To Have INFORMED 
EGYPT or APPEAL TO ISRAEL To Accept U.N. 
STAND 

(By Eric Pace) 


Camo, March 5.—Usually reliable sources 
said tonight that the State Department had 
informed Cairo of a message from Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk urging that Israel accept 
the United Nations Security Council resolu- 
tion on the Middle East. 

The message, described as being addressed 
to Foreign Minister Abba Eban, was said to 
have also called on the Israelis to enter into 
indirect but substantive negotiations with 
the Arabs and, in general, to facilitate the 
peacemaking efforts of Dr. Gunnar V. Jar- 
ring, the special United Nations representa- 
tive. 

The report appears to contradict a state- 
ment on Feb. 22 by Gideon Rafael, Director 
General of the Israeli Foreign Ministry, deny- 
ing that a note had been received from Mr. 
Rusk pressing Israel to relax her demand for 
direct Arab-Israeli negotiations. The exist- 
ence of the note was reported by The New 
York Times from Washington the day before. 

The State Department’s purpose in in- 
forming the Government of President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of its message to Israel ap- 
peared to be to generate goodwill as well as 
sympathy for the United States in its efforts 
to help bring about a peaceful settlement. 

Cairo officials have frequently contended 
there was à lack of interest in the Middle 
Eastern problem and failure to put pressure 
on Israel to make concessions. 

The sources, who declined to be identified, 
said the Rusk message, as conveyed by the 
State Department, expressed regret over Is- 
raeli policy on Jerusalem. Israel contends 
that the incorporation of the former Arab 
sector of the city into the Israeli sector is 
irreversible. 

In addition, the informants reported that 
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the message had warned Israel that if the 
question of the Middle East came up for 
debate in the Security Council again, the 
prospects for the success of the Jarring mis- 
sion would be impeded. The mission was pro- 
vided for in the Council resolution, adopted 
Nov. 22, which also calls for an Israeli with- 
drawal from territories seized in the June 
war and for Arab recognition of Israel’s 
territorial integrity. 

The Jordanian Foreign Ministry has threat- 
ened to take the Jerusalem question before 
the Security Council if Israel does not relax 
her stand. 

With regard to the council resolution, 
Israel has not publicly and explicitly ac- 
cepted its terms, which also call for the end- 
ing of the state of war between Israel and the 
Arab states, acceptance of secure, boundaries 
for all states, freedom of navigation through 
international waterways and just settlement 
of the Arab refugee problem. 

Israeli officials have recently indicated that 
they would be willing to enter into some 
form of indirect negotiations. The Egyptian 
Government, according to informed sources, 
has told United Nations officials that it would 
be willing to send representatives to Cyprus 
to engage in indirect contacts with Israeli 
representatives through the United Nations 
mediation, provided Israel agreed to imple- 
ment the Council resolution in its entirety. 

Jordan is expected to agree to such indi- 
rect, substantive talks if the United Arab 
Republic does. Syria’s militant left-wing Goy- 
ernment rejects the idea of a peaceful settle- 
ment. 


WATER IS THE KEY TO IDAHO'S 
FUTURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 2 
years ago, the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion gave highly deserved recognition to 
Frank CHURCH, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho, for his work in the 
Senate in furthering conservation legis- 
lation. Among all the Members of Con- 
gress, Senator CHURCH was named by the 
federation as the outstanding legislator 
in the field of conservation for 1965. 

Recently, Senator Henry Jackson, of 
Washington, chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, spoke at 
a Jefferson-Jackson dinner in Boise, Ida- 
ho. It was a factual, forthright speech. 
Not only did Senator Jackson present a 
fine synopsis of the issues facing the Na- 
tion, but he reviewed the exceptional con- 
tributions that Frank CHURCH has made 
in prudent resource management and de- 
velopment for the State of Idaho and the 
country at large. 

I commend the speech to the attention 
of the Senate, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I will speak first about a burden we all 
bear, a problem with no end in sight, a situa- 
tion we can expect will get worse before it 
gets better—and that is the quality of tele- 
vision programs. 

This is a crisis which challenges our politi- 
cal leadership. I propose that some of our 
leading politicians personally step into the 
breach and attack the entertainment gap. So 
many actors have been taking the place of 
politicians lately, it seems only fair that pol- 
iticlans have a chance to take the place of 
actors. Perhaps it could develop into a per- 
manent exchange program, although we 
must keep in mind the old axiom that while 
all politicians make good comedians, not all 
comedians make good politicians, 

So much for the “entertainment gap.” 
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Now let me suggest we work on eliminating 
the “memory gap.” 

We Democrats have gotten so used to ac- 
complishing things that we allow people to 
forget what has been done. 

Well, let’s just stop a minute and remedy 
that. Let’s enjoy the pride and personal sat- 
isfaction of recalling just a little of what we 
Democrats have accomplished—just lately. 

We want the best education for every 
American child. So we passed historic educa- 
tion legislation. The Federal Government has 
invested twice as much on education since 
1963 as in the whole previous century. 

Last year 9 million children in our country 
were helped in securing a better education 
because of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Aren’t the Republi- 
cans interested in education? Sure they are, 
but three-quarters of the Republicans in 
the House of Representatives voted against 
aid to elementary and secondary education. 
We Democrats passed it. 

We also sponsored and passed aid to higher 
education. A million and a quarter low- 
income students are in college today because 
of our Democratic grant and loan programs. 

We want to protect the health of our peo- 
ple and assure proper medical care for older 
citizens. After a 20-year struggle we passed 
Medicare. Today, decent medical care is the 
right of almost 20 million older Americans. 
Seven and a half million senior Americans 
received care under the program last year. 
Well, aren't the Republicans interested in 
the health of senior Americans? Sure. But 
93 per cent of them voted against medicare 
in the House of Representatives. 

We Democrats are serious about improving 
the health opportunities of all Americans. 
The national investment in health is now 
three times what it was in 1964. 

We are also serious about maintaining 
prosperity. We have now seen 83 months of 
unbroken economic expansion. Unemploy- 
ment is at its lowest point in 15 years. The 
national income grew three times as fast 
between 1961 and 1967 as it grew in the pre- 
ceding five years, Real personal incomes grew 
more during any one of those years than in 
the five years from 1956 to 1961 put together. 

And taxes are down. Don’t let anyone for- 
get that we Democrats were responsible for 
the biggest tax cut in history. Even if we 
have to pass the temporary tax increase 
President Johnson has requested to meet our 
commitments at home and abroad, and keep 
our economy in balance—Federal taxes will 
still be lower that what they would have been 
at the 1961 rates—the rates the last Re- 
publican Administration left us. 

We have a lot more to do in America. We're 
not resting—not we Democrats. In 1967 our 
Gross National Product grew about $43 bil- 
lion, In 1968 it will grow over $50 billion. We 
know we can afford to do what has to be 
done. 

We also know there is a lot we can’t afford 
in our country. We can’t afford poor schools— 
we can’t afford neglected children—we can't 
afford inadequate housing for our families— 
we can’t afford opportunity denied. 

Despite the foot-draggers and the doom- 
eriers we're attacking the problems Ameri- 
ca faces—slums—rural poverty—crime—the 
destruction of our healthy environment— 
decay in our cities—discrimination—in- 
equity for the American farmer. 

President Johnson has challenged the 
Congress to act now to meet some critical 
needs—a manpower program, enlisting pri- 
vate enterprise to wipe out hard core unem- 
ployment. 

A housing program that will mean a six- 
fold increase in low and middle income 
housing construction over the next decade; 

A child health program; 

Protection for the American consumer; 

Drug control, to “stop the sale of slavery to 
the young”; 
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A farm program to help farmers 
more effectively for a fair share of American 
prosperity. 

If we fail to accomplish this for America 
in this Congress it won't be because of the 
state of the economy, it won't be because we 
can’t afford it, it won't be because of Viet- 
nam—it will be because in 1966 we lost 47 
seats in the House of Representatives to peo- 
ple who vote no. 

Let’s remedy that in 1968. Don’t let our 
country slip back. Re-elect the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration. Give us a work- 
able Democratic majority in the Congress. 
Keep building a better America. 

While we are building a better America, 
we will also be building a better Northwest 
and a better Idaho, The great water and 
related land resources of our region are cru- 
cial to our future growth and prosperity— 
particularly in Idaho. 

Idaho is fortunate to have both of your 
Senators serving on the Interior Committee 
where we handle much of the resources 
legislation affecting this State. Idaho and our 
country are fortunate to have as a ranking 
member of the Committee and Chairman of 
the Public Lands Subcommittee your great 
senior Senator, Frank Church. What a great 
list of accomplishments he has: 

He authored the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Bill which has twice passed 
the Senate, with provisions he carefully de- 
signed and persuaded our Committee to 
adopt in the best interests of the State of 
Idaho; 

He sponsored legislation to establish the 
Sawtooth National Recreation area, the Nez 
Perce National Historic Park, and to preserve 
the Upper Priest Lake in Northern Idaho; 

He served as floor manager in the Senate 
of two of the most important pieces of con- 
servation legislation ever enacted—the Wil- 
derness Act, and the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund; 

He secured Congressional authorization 
for the Mann Creek project, the Teton Basin 
project, and legislation to rehabilitate and 
extend existing reclamation projects; 

He has pushed the proposed Southwest 
Idaho Water Development Project in which 
your State has such a great stake. He even 
arranged hearings on this project before 
our Committee in advance of submittal of 
a report on the project by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Frankly, I can’t recall anyone pulling off 
such a coup before. My hat is off to you, 
Frank. 

One of the major undertakings of the 
89th Congress on which I worked with the 
Senators from Idaho was the establishment 
of a Columbia Basin Account. Frank Church 
was a leader in that endeavor. He took great 
care to see that we took care of Idaho. 

The Columbia Basin Account pools the 
power revenues from hydroelectric facilities 
in the Federal Columbia River System. The 
revenues which are surplus after repaying 
the costs of dam construction and mainte- 
nance are then available to assist irrigation 
where the costs are beyond the ability of 
the water users to repay. 

In the Basin Account we protected both 
the future of Northwest irrigation develop- 
ment and the maintenance of low-cost elec- 
tric power rates. I know you have a growing 
interest in power and power rates as well as 
irrigation in Idaho, 

Let me point out one thing about the 
Basin Account, which helps assure the avail- 
ability of irrigation development funds for 
Idaho as well as the rest of the Pacific North- 
west. Most of the power generation is in the 
State of Washington, and most of the power 
revenues come from the State of Washing- 
ton. So, you can see that Frank Church is 
a very persuasive man. 

Idaho needs that kind of persuasiveness in 
the United States Senate. We of the Pacific 
Northwest need his persuasiveness to fight 
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shoulder to shoulder with us against a threat 
to our future well-being. 

Just a few days ago I read in the press that 
another Californian had proposed another 
plan to divert so-called “surplus” water from 
the Snake River to provide for California’s 
“future” water needs. 

Just this week in a Subcommittee in the 
House of Representatives they have been 
approving—over the strong opposition of our 
Northwest Representatives—legislation to 
authorize studies of large-scale water diver- 
sion from our rivers. 

Legislation approved by the House Interior 
Committee in the 89th Congress was aimed at 
diverting at least 814 million acre feet. The 
Snake River—Idaho’s main source of unde- 
veloped irrigation water—averages an annual 
flow of only 7 to 8 million acre feet. 
Simple arithmetic would show not much 
left for Idaho if they succeeded in taking 
what they want out of the Snake. And make 
no mistake about it, they covet the Snake. 
They see it as the cheapest source to them. 
This is so because the Snake is closest to 
where they want to take the water into the 
Colorado River. Also, because the elevation 
of the Snake River is over 3,000 feet the water 
would not have to be pumped so high to 
carry it over the mountains to the Colorado. 

Don’t let anyone tell you they need our 
water. Little children are not perishing of 
thirst in California. They are doing very well 
in California, thank you, and they don’t need 
our water for drinking purposes, They want 
our water for growing crops down there that 
we could just as well grow up here. To make 
it cheap for them they want the rest of the 
country to help pay the cost—and don't be 
surprised if they try to tap our own Colum- 
bia Basin Account to pay for siphoning off 
our own water. 

We in the Northwest have drawn the line 
against efforts to tie diversion studies to 
pending bills in the Congress. At the same 
time we have supported establishment of a 
National Water Commission with authority 
to study the water requirements of the coun- 
try. Under the auspices of the National Water 
Commission, water diversion schemes and 
other alternatives will receive the thorough 
and objective scrutiny required in the best 
interests of the nation. 

We in the Northwest have supported major 
investments in devising feasible techniques 
to desalt water. The results have been so good 
that Interior Department experts are already 
convinced that desalted water will meet the 
needs of the Southwest at far less cost than 
importation. 

We have supported a major research effort 
in weather modification. Already, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has estimated that an 
operational weather modification program 
could increase the flow of the Colorado River 
by 20 per cent at a cost of only $1.50 per acre 
foot. They estimate the cost of importing 
water from the Columbia River would be at 
least 100 times that much—or over $150 per 
acre foot. 

Frank Church and I—and other members 
of the Northwest Congressional delegation— 
have long supported development of the re- 
sources of the Southwest in the Southwest. 
But we will fight to the end to stop them 
from developing the resources of the North- 
west in the Southwest. 

The diversion threat to the Northwest is 
not small. 

It goes far beyond a hampering of irriga- 
tion development. 

Less water means less power—both hydro 
and steam. 

Less water means higher costs in handling 
water quality problems. 

Less water means damage—possibly de- 
struction—to fisheries resources. 

Less water in our rivers means our ground 
water tables would recede. 

Less water means degradation of the rec- 
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reation value and natural beauty of our 
major water courses. 

Well, with the help of Frank Church we 
licked them in the Senate last year. If we 
have to lick them again, we will need Frank 
Church to do it. He will be in a key position. 
As a ranking majority member of our Com- 
mittee, he will be appointed to the confer- 
ence committee should this issue have to be 
resolved between the House and the Senate. 
With his help, we will prevail. The basic 
resource of the Northwest will be protected 
and we can go on working to build a better 
future for our region and our country. 

In building a better Idaho, a better North- 
west, and a better America, Frank Church is 
doing a great job. I know you will do your 
part to keep him on the job. 

Thank you! 


WILLING PARTNERS IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
St. Louis, Mo., headquarters for the 
steamboat trade of the last century, is 
today producing fresh and outstanding 
leadership in modern river transporta- 
tion, W. J. Barta, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Co., of St. 
Louis, has made an analysis of future 
transportation requirements in a recent 
paper entitled “A New Look at Willing 
Partners in Transportation.” He rightly 
points out that the growth and radical 
change in technology are two powerful 
forces at work today. These forces, he 
suggests, will produce a new era in trans- 
portation. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this statement be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New Loox AT WILLING PARTNERS IN TRANS- 
PORTATION 

(Remarks of W. J. Barta, president, Mis- 

sissippi Valley Barge Line Co., before the 

National Transportation Institute, Trans- 

portation Association of America, New 

York, N.Y., Jan. 31, 1968) 

In any thoughtful review of transporta- 
tion policy, two powerful forces must be 
given consideration. The first is the ex- 
traordinary growth of the most productive 
economy the world has ever seen. And sec- 
ond is the radical change in technology to- 
gether with the organization of production 
and methods of doing business. 

Growth and change are continually up- 
setting preconceived notions about trans- 
portation. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that we cannot build tomorrow’s transport 
system for yesterday’s needs. Nor can we 
rely on yesterday’s ideas or assumptions, 

Let’s take growth first and look at the 
loads the transportation industry will be 
expected to carry between now and 1980. 
Steel ingot production, according to Iron 
Age, will be at about 175 million tons a 
year by 1980, compared to 134.1 million tons 
in 1966, 

Many of us are aware of the rapid expan- 
sion in the use of fertilizers in agriculture. 
As recently as 1960, phosphate rock produc- 
tion was at about 18 million tons in the 
United States. Year after next, industry will 
have a capacity for 37 million tons. With 
the world food shortages and the urgent need 
to use fertilizers to increase food produc- 
tion abroad the prospects are even greater. 
The so-called developing countries used only 
six million metric tons of fertilizer in 1966, 
according to the President's Science Advisory 
Study. They will be using 40 million tons 
by the 1980’s, a substantial portion of it 
from the United States. 
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U.S. potash production was only 2.3 mil- 
lion tons in 1960, it is expected to be 4.7 
million tons by 1970 and at that rate of 
expansion would be near 10 million tons 
by 1980. The expansion in the use of an- 
hydrous ammonia has been phenomenal 
and further rapid growth is expected. 

The privately owned electric utilities will 
have $85 billions invested in plant capacity 
by 1970 and, according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, will be installing another 
$85 billions in additional capacity by 1980. 

Last year they used 250 million tons of 
coal; by 1980 they expect to be using 500 
million tons of coal. Stewart Udall, the 
Secretary of the Interior, recently predicted 
total coal output could reach 900 million 
tons a year by 1980. The key estimates in 
building and construction—cement, lum- 
ber, glass, steel, brick—suggest that there 
will be a need to transport literally hun- 
dreds of millions more tons of commodities 
in the next few years. 

Those responsible for the production and 
distribution of the nations output are go- 
ing to be looking for new and different ap- 
proaches to transportation. Already, the 
pressure on the transportation industry is 
heavy. One evidence is that throughout the 
industry there is a vigorous search for new 
technologies and the results are easy to 
spot in every branch of the industry. In 
the water carrier branch the trend has been 
to larger volume tows on the river and 
much greater efficiency compared to 1960. 
In trucking, more than half the states now 
permit higher weight and load limits and as 
a result efficiency of operations has been 
improved. The railroads are building larger 
freight cars, operating 10,000 ton unit 
trains, and otherwise accommodating their 
complex system to new and different needs. 

The insistent pressure of the nation’s eco- 
nomic expansion has kept us all busy im- 
proving our own particular segment of the 
industry and this improvement, of course, 
will continue. I suggest, however, that the 
same pressure will force us all into a much 
more objective approach to the routing of 
traffic. The computer, with its capacity to 
assemble and analyze vast quantities of com- 
plex data, makes a more objective approach 
to traffic movement inevitable. In this na- 
tional interest, and in the enlightened busi- 
ness interests of the various carriers, we are 
bound to see many more combinations of the 
best efficiencies of the different modes. There 
is every reason to believe that, viewing future 
expansion intelligently, different modes are 
increasingly going to become partners and, 
increasingly, willing partners on important 
movements. 

Government is dropping more than a few 
hints that if we do not get on with the 
job ourselves, there will be highly specific 
new and supplementary legislation making 
intermodal coordination absolutely manda- 
tory. Commissioner Rupert L. Murphy, of 
the I. C. C., complained in November that 
the voluntary approach is not produeing the 
results which commerce requires. “Coopera- 
tion among equals is necessary. There can be 
no top dog. The sooner this is realized the 
better it will be for all,” he said. 

Working with the truck lines in recent 
years, the barge lines have produced signifi- 
cant new efficiencies. Millions of tons of grain 
are delivered by truck to river elevators for 
onward movement by barge. The farmer, as a 
result, has received a higher market price 
for his product and the consumer a lower 
one, Similarly truck delivery of steel products 
from barges is a thriving business. Sugar, 
cement, salt and synthetic rubber, to name 
only a few products, are gathered to the river 
or delivered by truck. Tank trucks, particu- 
larly, are increasingly connecting with spe- 
cialized tank barges on a number of new 
chemical and petro-chemical movements and, 
of course, on gasoline, aviation fuel and 
fuel oil. 
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The relationship of the barges with the 
trucks is growing closer every day. When a 
barge line thinks of a movement, it simply 
calls its trucker friends, tells them what is 
needed, works out a businesslike arrange- 
ment on rates and that’s it. The shipper has 
a new, better and cheaper way of organizing 
production and distribution. The trucker is 
always a willing partner. However there is a 
mileage range beyond which truck service 
is not economical. When this limit is reached, 
it would be logical to use rail connections. 
We do not yet have the same kind of busi- 
nesslike relationship with the railroad 
industry. 

Last September at the University of In- 
diana I proposed that shippers, railroads and 
the government take a new look at water- 
rail coordination problems. 

Particularly with new and highly efficient 
barge technology, it seems clear that on 
many high volume movements of products 
it makes economic sense to get the com- 
modity to water by the shortest route. New 
markets can be reached, reductions in trans- 
port costs achieved and more efficient utili- 
zation of transport equipment realized. 

Since September, the barge industry has 
set a number of studies in motion. We have 
begun to ask questions of shippers and 
railroads about a number of particular 
movements and a variety of proposals are 
now under serious discussion. Because of the 
long tradition of hostility between water 
and rail modes, we expect to be disappointed 
on the first few tries. But good sense, good 
business, sound public policy and the logic 
of better utilization of the nation’s trans- 
port resources will, I believe, sooner or later 
prevail. The shipping public cannot afford, 
particularly in times of rising costs, to pass 
up the economies of more extensive use of 
water transportation in combination with 
efficient rail service. 

We are taking a slightly different approach 
than we have ever taken before. Instead of 
going to a railroad with a proposal that isn’t 
fully worked out and asking for its coopera- 
tion, and then Hstening to the traditional 
long catalog of well-rehearsed reasons why 
water-rail coordination is not in the interest 
of the railroads, we are constructing what we 
call “willing partner” connecting rates. 

There is no longer any great mystery about 
what a railroad can do for a “willing part- 
ner” if it wants to under given circum- 
stances, Cost information on rail movements 
is generally available; division information 
is also available. Furthermore, under attack 
before the I.C.C,, railroads have produced 
vast quantities of highly specific factual in- 
formation on the economics of rail service. 
It is, therefore, not too difficult to develop a 
whole series of “willing partner” rates on 
particular traffic. We can go to the shippers 
and railroads, show them the public interest 
savings available through water-rail coordi- 
nation and simply ask the railroads to treat 
the water carrier exactly as they treat their 
“willing partners” in the railroad industry. 
We do not make a judgment on the level of 
a rail rate or the amount of a rail division. 
We ask only for the same divisions and the 
same service they would provide as a “will- 
ing partner.“ 

For example, the unit train rates have 
been extensively litigated and a number of 
companies have made studies of how to make 
the best use of a unit train. What overall 
savings might be achieved by a shipper if 
he could bring together unit trains and barge 
service? We have developed a number of 
ideas for this approach and are trying them 
out on shippers and with some railroads. 
We assume that if we throw enough good 
business propositions at railroads and back 
them up with shipper interest we ought to 
get some action. 

The first action is likely to be some reduc- 
tions in all-rail rates. This, we have been 
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told, is already beginning to happen on some 
movements we have questioned. We have lo- 
cated movements where there seems to be a 
potential of from $2 to $7 a ton savings to 
the shipper through the use of rail-water 
service. We lay out the willing partner” rela- 
tionships and, of course, the shipper calls 
his railroad friends at once. Down comes the 
all-rail rate. If we don't generate a ton of 
additional freight for the water carriers this 
year, our little campaign will probably do a 
lot of good for shippers before the snow files 
again in the fall. 

At the same time we are increasingly un- 
derstanding the point of view of the railroad 
and we must meet head-on some of the prob- 
lems he has with rail-water coordination. The 
most serious and the most important is that 
he believes his best interests in all cases are 
served when he locks the traffic into the long- 
est possible haul by rail whether on his line 
or on a combination of lines. In this he is no 
different from everyone else in transporta- 
tion, whether airline, truck or barge line. We 
all try for the long hauls when we can. 

If the traditional hostility to any kind of 
business relationships with water carriers is 
removed, we believe we may be able to over- 
come this problem with many individual rail- 
roads and demonstrate that the best interest 
of particular railroads may well be in con- 
necting with a water carrier. 

Of course the railroad private interest, the 
truck private interest or the barge private in- 
terest is not the final test. The shipper in- 
terest in lower overall rates and the national 
interest in efficient utilization of available 
transport resources also should weigh heavily 
on the scales. 

But we can usefully start with issues of 
business self-interest. Why would a railroad 
find it good business to work as a “willing 
partner” with a water carrier? 

First, a railroad can often make more 
money connecting with a barge line than 
connecting with another railroad. The rail- 
roads themselves have begun to demonstrate 
an increasing interest in better utilization of 
their equipment. The shuttle unit train with 
dedicated equipment, 100 percent empty re- 
turn and severe restrictions on the length of 
time a shipper can hold a car for loading and 
unloading, demonstrate the railroad concern 
with the problem of utilization. Applying the 
shuttle idea to a connection with a barge 
service could produce dramatic economies for 
the shipper and higher earnings for the rail- 
road. For example, the average unit train 
rate on coal is about 6/10ths of a cent per 
ton mile. Assume a rate of 8 or 9/10ths of a 
cent per ton mile for 200 to 300 miles, a 
distance beyond the usual range of truck 
connecting service, Load the freight car twice 
a week instead of the industry average of 
16.2 times a year. Annual revenue for the 
freight car would be between $18,000 and 
$27,000 instead of the industry average of 
about $4,900, Of course expenses would be up 
too, but there would be ample revenue for 
substantial earnings. Therefore, if it results 
in high utilization of its equipment, the 
railroad might find it more profitable to 
work with a barge line than a connecting 
railroad. 

Second, an individual railroad, particularly 
a small railroad, frequently recognizes that 
there are important traffic potentials which 
it cannot touch because a competing rail- 
road refuses to short haul itself or demands 
an excessive division for a connection. The 
excluded railroad could, however, participate 
in that traffic on a highly profitable basis 
with a water connection. One railroad, dis- 
cussing such a movement, freely said it 
would be like finding a “pot of gold.” It 
couldn’t propose such a movement, however, 
for fear of retaliation by its railroad con- 
nections on other traffic, but it would cer- 
tainly like to be forced into the movement 
by a shipper or the ICC. 

Third, there is little rhyme or reason to 
the system of divisions between railroads and 
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some of them, judging by the complaints one 
hears, are at starvation levels for some rail- 
roads. On one movement we have been 
studying, there is a potential for a $5 a ton 
saving to a shipper if a barge-rail connection 
were made using as a connecting rail rate 
the exact same division and the exact same 
connecting point as the all-rail service, with 
the barge service absorbing all transfer costs. 
The shipper could be very happy indeed with 
a $4 reduction in his overall charges and the 
railroad well-rewarded with a much more 
profitable division instead of a starvation 
division. 

Now these are radical new thoughts to 
some people and the machinery creaks and 
groans when the ideas are proposed. I look 
for no early change in the climate, but never- 
theless we are living in a time of radical 
change. In very general terms, we have found 
that anyone paying $8 or more a ton for 
1,000 miles of railroad transportation ought 
to look into the possibilities of truck-water, 
or rail-water alternatives. Shippers paying 
even lower rail rates for 1,000 miles may 
also find that the barge-rail alternative is 
lower in price or the same in price. If it is 
only the same in price, they will have the 
advantage of an alternative competitive 
route with all the benefits which flow from 
competition, The shipper will not be locked 
into one service; he will preserve that all- 
important freedom of choice. 

I am not expecting wholesale diversion of 
present all-rail traffic to rail-water or truck- 
water service, A lower rate is not always con- 
trolling with a shipper. A water-rail innova- 
tion which should result in participation in 
the traffic may not do so, There are many 
complex considerations which govern the 
routing of traffic. It is my belief that too 
many companies have been overlooking the 
economies of water-rail coordination and 
have been too easily put off by traditional 
hostilities. The pressures of an expanding 
economy will force new approaches to old 
problems and the economies and efficiencies 
of water and rail service should not be over- 
looked. 

I am mainly concerned with the long-range 
improvements in the economy of production 
and distribution that could result if shippers, 
railroads and barge lines took a new look at 
rail-water coordination, With hundreds of 
millions more tons of traffic to carry in the 
next 10 years, all of us have to invest heavily 
in new and improved equipment this year 
and every year as far in the future as we can 
see. The businesslike question to ask about 
this new investment is how will that capital 
be most efficiently employed? Most shipments 
move by more than one mode. It is logical 
to think of the most efficient combinations. 

I am personally going to ignore the long- 
standing hostilities between the two modes 
and keep on proposing “willing partner” ideas 
which are good business propositions for 
shippers, the railroads and the barges. 

Iam told that I will fail. 

I am told that there is a national railroad 
conspiracy against water-rail coordination, 
and there is no concern for the efficient use 
of the nation’s transport resources among 
railroad managements. 

Maybe that is so. If you will forgive me 
for quoting an old cliche—I am after all from 
Missouri. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM F, MAAG, JR., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
death of Mr. William F. Maag, Jr., on 
February 29, I have lost a highly re- 
spected friend, and the Nation has lost 
an outstanding and courageous journal- 
ist. For many years Mr. Maag had been 
the publisher and editor of the Youngs- 
town Vindicator. 
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As a tribute to Mr. Maag, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the lead article in the 
February 29 issue of the Vindicator be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM F. MAAG JR., EDITOR, Crvic LEADER, 
Dres 


Mr. Maag had been in failing health since 
last fall, but did not become seriously ill 
until a few weeks ago. 

Until very recent years, Mr. Maag was at 
his office every day, for long days, and took 
huge quantities of magazines and news- 
papers home to read at night. After 60 years 
of intensive work directing and editing The 
Vindicator, he finally yielded to the persua- 
sion of his family and physicians, and agreed 
to restrict his schedule. He continued, how- 
ever, to keep in close touch with the news- 
paper's operation, whether at home or in 
Florida, and major decisions still were taken 
up with him until recent weeks. 

Mr. Maag was born July 26, 1883, one of 
six children of William F. and Elizabeth Du- 
Casse Maag. He was the last surviving mem- 
ber of a family which included Mrs. W. O. 
Brown, Arthur DuCasse Maag, treasurer and 
Sunday editor of The Vindicator, Miss Eda 
Irene, who died as a young woman; Ma- 
thilda, who died at 9, and Carl, who died at 
7. The only close relatives surviving are his 
niece, Miss Elizabeth M. Brown, and his 
nephew, William J. Brown, general manager 
of The Vindicator. 

BEGAN IN GRADE SCHOOL 

The Maag family lived on Front Street, 
and the head of the family was publisher of 
the Rundschau, a German weekly. Four years 
after Mr. Maag was born, his father bought 
The Youngstown Vindicator, then a weekly 
newspaper. 

Central Elementary School, later known as 
Front Street School, on the southeast corner 
of Front and Phelps streets, was where he 
began his education—and his journalistic ca- 
reer, While still a pupil there, he edited “The 
Historian,” a small brochure containing arti- 
cles about Queen Victoria, Peter Cooper, 
Greece, Turkey and other subjects. 

Going on to Rayen School, Mr. Maag came 
under the influence of such teachers as Sarah 
J. Peterson, Lida Baldwin, and Philippina 
Kerwer. In November 1899, while a junior, he 
launched the Rayen Record, a monthly mag- 
azine which still is published, although the 
Magazine format was dropped in 1926. He 
was its first editor, with Robert McGowan 
as his assistant and Joseph R. Truesdale as 
business manager. 

As editor of the Record, Mr. Maag set the 
tone of his editorial career, for he promised 
in his first issue that no pains would be 
spared to make each issue a good one, and 
each would be better. He campaigned for 
showers for the athletic team and offered 
prizes for those who identified the lines in 
a Shapespearean anagram devised by Mrs. 
Peterson. He got articles on current events. 

Along with editing the Record, Mr. Maag 
managed the Rayen baseball team of 1901. 

Upon Mr. Maag’s graduation from Rayen in 
1901, James L. Wick Jr. succeeded him as 
editor, That fall, Wick got a long letter from 
Harvard University, where Mr. Maag took 
time out from his freshman studies to send 
him suggestions about improving the Record. 


COULD SET TYPE 


Mr. Maag was graduated from Harvard, 
magna cum laude, in 1905, and returned for 
graduate work in 1905 and 1906, though he 
did not take his master’s degree until 1915. 

During the summers of his school years, 
and in spare hours while in high school, Mr. 
Maag spent much time in the offices and 
plant of The Vindicator, by that time a grow- 
ing daily newspaper. He learned to set type 
and became familiar with the mechanical 
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operations, as well as learning how news was 
handled. Upon completing his work at Har- 
vard, he returned to The Vindicator as a 
reporter. 

William F. Maag Sr. was essentially a busi- 
ness man, and looked to his son to take on 
more and more responsibility in the editorial 
department. William F. Maag Jr. became 
managing editor shortly after World War I, 
and retained that title until his father’s 
death in April, 1924, when he became general 
manager. Upon the retirement of the late 
Frederick A. Douglas in 1936, Mr. Maag be- 
came editor as well as general manager. His 
title, after the death of Justice John H. 
Clarke, in 1945, was editor and publisher. 
After the death of his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam O. Brown, in 1956, he also became pres- 
ident of The Vindicator Printing Co. 


RETIRING DISPOSITION 


Tall and slim, Mr. Maag was a familiar fig- 
ure downtown and at meetings of public in- 
terest, but so retiring of disposition that he 
preferred to be in the background. Eyen 
when sending memos to his subordinates, he 
often signed them merely m —not a capital 
letter. If he were in a picture taken for news- 
paper use, at some public event, he fre- 
quently maneuvered himself into an end 
position, where he could “crop” himself out 
when the photo was made into an engraving 
for publication, 

For most of his career, Mr. Maag worked at 
a desk in a corner of the news room, where 
he was in instant touch with everything, and 
where he was accessible to everyone. In 1937, 
when The Vindicator moved into its present 
building, with a large office for the editor, 
Mr. Maag was not happy at being cut off 
from the staff, and his office door was open 
to anyone. On one morning, in fact, he ar- 
ranged to have it opened before his arrival, 
so a copy girl could look at a TV program 
which had her excited. 

The Mahoning Valley Industrial Manage- 
ment Association presented a citation and a 
medallion to him in 1954 for “50 years of 
making the Mahoning Valley industrial re- 
gion a better place in which to work and 
live.” 

Mr. Maag was called the city’s first citizen 
and a great benefactor when the Mahoning 
Valley Historical Society honored him on his 
80th birthday, in 1963. On the same occasion, 
the members of the editorial staff held an 
informal party for him in the news room, 
with a huge cake decorated in the form of the 
front page of The Vindicator, with his pic- 
ture. 

In the same summer, Gov. James Rhodes 
praised his work on behalf of Youngstown 
University, saying “Youngstown is blessed 
by having a great editor.” The Eastern Or- 
thodox Men’s Club honored him in 1964 for 
his “devoted service to the Mahoning Val- 
ley community.” 

In his own plant, Mr. Maag held honorary 
membership in the International Pressmen’s 
and Assistants Union, and in the Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers’ Local 112. 

FOUGHT FOR CANAL 

Waterway transportation for Youngstown 
was one of the causes which he held most 
important. He devoted great quantities of 
space in The Vindicator to supporting proj- 
ects to meet this need, either in the form of 
a Lake Erie-Ohio River canal, or the Beaver- 
Mahoning project which at one time seemed 
to have a good chance of realization. He 
served on committees for these projects, and 
ata time which seemed critical to the success 
of the Beaver-Mahoning plan, he sent the 
late Ernest N. Nemenyi, Vindicator industrial 
editor, to Washington for the better part of 
three years, to carry on a personal campaign. 

Mr. Maag served on the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee whose efforts led to estab- 
lishing Youngstown Municipal Airport, 

Other gifts to the public which were little 
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for the armory on Miller Street, and donating 
the site of Boardman Township Park. 

The paper continued to grow, until its 
daily circulation now is over 100,000; and the 
Sunday sale more than 155,000. The press 
room has been expanded twice, and even 
now the mechanical facilities are being taxed 
to keep up with growth, so that a new plant 
is being planned. 

Mr. Maag had one complaint about the 
growth: it left him little personal contact 
with his staff. In earlier years, he knew every- 
one on the staff, knew their problems and 
the joys. He regretted that expansion pre- 
vented him from having this relationship, 
but he continued his interest in their wel- 
fare. His father had established an insur- 
ance program for employes in the early 1920's, 
and Mr. Maag expanded this program. In 
1945 he set up a retirement program, and 
expanded this, as well, in 1960. 

While guiding The Vindicator's growth, Mr. 
Maag was increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of radio. The Vindicator had pub- 
licized and encouraged the establishment 
and growth of early radio stations here, but 
in the mid-30s, he began to study the de- 
sirability of entering the radio field himself. 
In April 1938, he was granted a license for 
day-time operation of a 100-watt station, and 
WFMJ went on the air late in the summer of 
1939, just as World War II erupted. Mr. Maag 
kept a close finger—and sharp ear—on the 
growth of the station. Within a few years, its 
license was broadened for more time and 
greater power, and a new transmitter was 
built in Boardman, near the family home, 
but on a site chosen primarily for technical 
reasons. 


STATEMENT OF AFL-CIO EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL EXPRESSES FULL 
SUPPORT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONFERENCE IN 
TEHERAN 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an article, published in the 
March 2 edition of the AFL-CIO News, 
describing the union’s executive board 
support for the 1968 International Hu- 
man Rights Conference and their en- 
dorsement of the ratification of the re- 
maining Human Rights Conventions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“LONG OVERDUE": Human RIGHTS Pacts 

DEMAND RATIFICATION 
(Excerpted from the AFL-CIO Executive 

Council statement on the International 

Human Rights Conference adopted Feb- 

ruary 23, 1968, at-Bal Harbour, Fla.) 

In his formal proclamation of 1968 as 
Human Rights Year, Pres. Johnson empha- 
sized that U.S. ratification of human rights 
treaties was long overdue. This ratification 
is all the more urgent because, otherwise, 
our government will not be able to partici- 
pate effectively in the United Nations Con- 
ference on Human Rights to be held in 
Teheran next April. 

American labor has had an unceasing in- 
terest in promoting and preserving human 
rights. Devoted to this course, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council strives to do its utmost to 
help assure the success of this historic con- 
ference which marks the 20th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Declaration of 
Human Rights by the U.N. Assembly. 

The Executive Council calls upon Chair- 
man Fulbright of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to cease all further delays 
in holding hearings on the ratification of the 
remaining human rights treaties—as strongly 
urged by the late Pres. Kennedy and Pres. 
Johnson. 

The Foreign Relations Committee must 
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that the U.S. is not one of the 71 nations 
which have approved the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide that was unanimously recom- 
mended, on December 9, 1948, by the UN 
General Assembly for ratification by member 
states; the U.S. is not one of the 79 nations 
which have approved the Convention con- 
cerning the Abolition of Forced Labor; the 
U.S. is not among the 76 nations which have 
approved the Convention on Freedom of 
Association; and the U.S. is not among the 
55 nations which have already approved the 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women. 

Since the American people as a whole now 
enjoy the rights, freedoms and standards pro- 
vided by these Conventions, no member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee can 
at this very late date, raise the question of 
the so-called sanctity of states’ rights as an 
objection to their ratification. 

The Teheran Conference provides our gov- 
ernment with a unique opportunity to take 
the lead in seeking concrete worldwide im- 
plementation of the International Covenant 
on Human Rights which was adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly in December 1966. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council urges our 
government to take the initiative in pro- 
posing that the Teheran Conference take 
positive steps for implementing: 

Article 13(2) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights which provides that 
“Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country.” 

Article 14(1) which provides that “Every- 
one has the right to seek and enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution,” 

The creation of more effective safeguards 
against the violation of human rights by es- 
tablishing a Permanent UN Commission on 
the Preservation and Promotion of Human 
Rights, with authority to appoint Human 
Rights Observation Committees endowed 
with the rights and powers of investigation, 
surveillance and reporting. 

The elimination by the UN Member States 
of all legal, political administrative and po- 
lice barriers to the widest freedom of circu- 
lation among their peoples of all UN pub- 
lications, surveys, reports and other docu- 
ments acted upon by the General Assembly 
or any of its subdivisions. 

Enforcement of effective sanctions against 
repressive colonialist regimes in the African 
territories under Portuguese and Spanish 
administration, in Rhodesia, and South 
Africa, 

Preparation of a program for a more effec- 
tive solution of all refugee problems (Arab 
and Jewish alike) by ratifying the October 4, 
1967 Protocol on Refugees which enlarged 
the scope of the 1951 Refugee Convention, 

Finally, we urge our government to in- 
clude a representative of the AFL-CIO in the 
U.S. delegation to the Teheran Conference. 


NEW PROGRAM TO INCREASE 
VOLUME OF U.S. EXPORTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 1 of this year the President made 
some economic recommendations of 
which we are all very much aware. Un- 
fortunately, I must disagree with the 
great mass of those recommendations. 
However I do applaud one particular 
aspect of the New Year’s message, and 
that is the recommendation for funding 
a new program to increase the volume of 
U.S. exports. This is termed the Joint 
Export Association Program. 

Funds to promote the sale of American 
exports would be channeled through 
joint Government/industry export asso- 
ciations, consisting of groups of firms or 
their representatives. 

Assistance under this program would 
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be just as available to small and moder- 
ate sized businesses as it would be to 
more established firms. Both exporters 
with long-term histories of export ac- 
tivity and potential exporters who have 
not entered worldwide markets would 
be eligible for assistance. 

The value of such a program, when 
viewed in relation to our continuing bal- 
ance of payments problems and domestic 
economic considerations, is readily ap- 
parent. 

For example, financial assistance 
would be available for advertising and 
publicity abroad including participation 
in international trade fairs, market re- 
search, travel connected with interna- 
tional promotion activities, training of 
personnel and operation abroad of cer- 
tain physical facilities such as assembly 
and packaging facilities, showrooms, 
service, and warehousing facilities. 

This proposal is one of the more en- 
couraging programs which this admin- 
istration has come up with. I only re- 
gret that it was not suggested before. 
Perhaps if it had we would not be faced 
with some of the grave problems which 
now confront us. 

I urge that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee give full consideration to this 
item in the budget, and I hope it will 
reach a favorable decision. 


TILTING THE WINDMILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, every 
great city of any size is always endowed 
with an iconoclastic journalist whose 
mission in the city it is to debunk the 
cherished, the sacred, the revered, and 
the respected, including politicians, cler- 
gymen and three-footed infelders. 

Seattle is no exception. 

For more than two decades, Ed Dono- 
hoe, the sharp-witted columnist for the 
Washington Teamster has been “tilting 
the windmill” always seeking to put local 
people and events in a different perspec- 
tive. His often barbed weekly observa- 
tions are awaited with mixed feelings of 
anticipation and trepidation by thou- 
sands of readers around the State of 


Washington. 

Recently, Don Duncan, columnist of 
the Seattle Times, drew a delightful pro- 
file of Ed Donohoe; one which I believe 
many people will enjoy reading. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that Duncan’s article be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TILTING THE WINDMILL 

The column is entitled, “Tilting the Wind- 
mill.” The author, Ed Donohoe, is a balding, 
slightly paunchy man who has built a repu- 
tation as the most vitriolic writer in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Every Friday, The Washington Teamster, 
vehicle for Donohoe’s acid-dipped typewriter, 
lands in the hands of 51,000 subscribers and 
2,000 “courtesy list” recipients. As such it is 
the largest-circulation weekly in the state. 

Certainly it is one of the best-read publi- 
cations anywhere, 

Donohoe tilts at windmills most news- 
papermen wouldn’t touch with one of Don 
Quixote’s ten-foot poles. He is Quixotic by 
nature, but he sees a difference. 

“Don Quixote was always failing. I like to 
feel that I hit a lot of guys where it hurts.” 

Politicians, judges, industrialists, physi- 
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cians can attest that Donohoe has a rare 
instinct for the jugular. Indeed, they quickly 
scan Donohoe’s column each week to see if 
their names are mentioned. If not, they set- 
tle back and chuckle over the crisply thrown 
jabs “the other guy” is absorbing. 

The back-alley brawler who leads with his 
typewriter no longer is common in journal- 
ism. So, in a way, Donohoe is one of the last 
of a breed. He works in a cluttered office in 
the basement of the Teamster Building, 552 
Denny Way, spinning around in his swivel 
chair to answer the telephone a few feet from 
his desk, propping his feet on the desk and 
toying with a toothpick when he talks infor- 
mally. 

When he turns to his vintage Royal type- 
writer, he cackles cr giggles with glee, His 
speech, too, is punctuated by these hard-to- 
describe outbursts. Maybe Brutus sounded 
like that while he was slipping the knife into 
Caesar. 

Donohoe says of his writing, “I try to over- 
power the facts.” And he adds, “I've been 
wrong . in fact, I can't understand why 
people get so disturbed.” 

But disturbed they do get, Men have “gone 
looking” for Donohoe, He has been dissected 
on the airwaves. He has been airily dismissed 
as nothing more than a public scold. Some, 
he says, “measure me for a box or go whin- 
ing“ to a Teamster official. 

All the while, of course, Donohoe is being 
read, 

While most men, in these days of image- 
building and group-think, are reasonably 
prudent about dealing in personalities when 
they talk, or write. Donohoe’s 27 years of 
faithful service to the union give him a 
sense of security. He starts swinging at the 
bell, After it, too, if he sees an opening. 

Samples: 

On newspapermen sticking to what they 
know best: “Ever see a newspaperman run 
for political office! Most pitiful sight in the 
world.” 

On the controversial appointment of Dan 
O'Donnell as 37th District legislator: “Why 
discriminate against Dan O’Donnell because 
he’s white?” 

On “Streetcar Charlie” Carroll, former 
transit man and long-time city councilman: 
“Charlie's a nice guy and a good politician, 
but there was a time when he couldn't find 
his way to the car barn.” 

On the medical profession: “I recently 
suggested we put doctors under the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, to fix their fees, 
Those birds are doing everything in their 
power to bring on socialized medicine.” 

Donohoe described Lloyd Cooney, television 
editorialist, as “an overanxious coyote.” Mild 
compared with his saying of Irving Clark, Jr., 
radio talk-show personality, that they were 
considering naming a mountain after Clark 
but were having trouble finding one shaped 
to match his pointed head. 

In Donohoe’s dictionary, one finds: 

The Seattle Times (“Fairview Fanny”). 

Prosecutor Charles O. Carroll (“Faircatch 
Carroll”). 

Superior Judge Charles Z. Smith (“Zero 
Smith”). 

It was Donohoe who first called the free- 
way mess at the Roanoke Interchange, “Roa- 
noke Roulette.” All newspapermen who use 
the words now are “pirates.” 

Donohoe says of Judge Smith, “I didn't 
even know him when I first called him 
‘Zero.’ He came up to me one day and said 
he had no ax to grind, but it did sort of 
hurt when his kids picked it up and started 
calling him ‘Zero.’ Nice guy, Judge Smith.” 

“And one thing you got to say for ‘Fair- 
catch Carroll,’ he’s direct. He eats you out, 
face to face.” 

Silence hurts Donohoe, When he hits, he 
likes a good counterpunch. He thrives on 
controversy. 

“I like to see which way the wind is blow- 
ing, so I can blow against it,“ Donohoe says. 
“It is more fun knocking. Nobody would 
read you if you were nice all the time, like 
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some of those gravestone-scratcher col- 
umnists, always eulogizing. Those sentimen- 
tal writers make me want to throw up. 

“Most of all, I don’t like the starched- 
collar attitude, I like humor.” 

Donohoe has tried hard to pattern his bite 
after that of one of his early mentors, the 
late Les Hunt, former editor of The Washing- 
ton Teamster. 

“Les had that great knack for breaking it 
off in a guy,” Donohoe said admiringly. 

Donohoe learned his lessons well. After 
finishing St. Anne’s and Seattle Prep in 
Seattle, he attended Seattle University, St, 
Martin’s College and the University of Wash- 
ington, getting his degree at the U. W. He 
wasn’t in journalism, though, and there 
was little indication of the real Donohoe be- 
hind that slat-thin, slightly dyspeptic-look- 
ing exterior. 

After a brief hitch on a Seattle daily (he 
says he got the ax), Donohoe turned up at 
the Teamsters Union—22 years old and full 
of beans. 

Those beans have been exploding ever 
since, making 10 times as much noise since 
he began his column 12 years ago. 

His column-writing technique is simple. 
He thinks about it for two days before 
deadline. Then, in one frenzied burst of 
activity, often no more than an hour, he 
pounds it out—cackling or giggling when 
“I am really breaking it off.” One draft and 
he’s finished, “because you ruin it with all 
that polishing.” 

Donohoe’s creed is to “write to entertain 
myself. I say to myself, ‘Hey, that ought to 
really make the guy burn.“ 

There are some regular readers of The 
Washington Teamster who wonder aloud if 
the polished, literate editorials and column 
of Denzil Walters, Donohoe’s college-teacher 
assistant, and the Menckenesque writing of 
Donohoe aren’t “over the heads of truck 
drivers.” 

“Nuts,” says Donohoe, He adds that not all 
teamsters drive trucks, that they represent a 
cross-section of America. Many are extremely 
well educated. None is a dummy. 

“Besides,” Donohoe cackled, “I even con- 
fuse myself when I play with words some- 
times.” 

Donohoe usually helps script the annual 
sportswriters’ banquet here, a lampoon simi- 
lar to the famous Gridiron Club banquet in 
Washington, D.C, It is a great showcase for 
his talents. 

“Yeah,” he said, “we invented the ‘Soriano 
(Dewey) Cocktail’—on the rocks.“ Cackle, 
cackle. 

Harsh? Well, consider: 

Donohoe once said he'd like to see the Pike 
Place Market fall on Ivar’s Acres of Clams, 
“so we can get rid of two eyesores at once.” 

“Ivar Haglund really loved that one.” 

a classic one-two at the market, 
Donohoe wrote, “Father, dear father, come 
home with me, please; you’ve come from the 
Pike Place Market and you're covered with 
fleas.” 

In those weekly cartoons in The Washing- 
ton Teamsters Donohoe writes biting cap- 
tions. Physicians are depicted as Midases, 
Gov. Dan Evans walks around with an arrow 
sticking through his head, asking, “Hey, has 
anybody seen my arrow?” 

And Donohoe’s personal favorite: “Ted 
Griffin carrying Namu on his back and ap- 
proaching Mayor Braman. The caption: He's 
not heavy, Your Honor, he’s my blubber.“ 

Donohoe regularly pummels The Boeing 
Co. and the League of Women Voters, He 
roasted the late Cardinal Spellman, But he 
is quick to praise, too. Mayor Braman is “the 
best mayor the town ever had.” County Com- 
missioner Ed Munro is “the ideal intelligent 
politician.” Jack Hurley, the prizefight en- 
trepreneur, is simply “the greatest.” 

The telephone rang. Donohoe spun around 
and picked up the receiver. He listened and 
frowned. 

“You're no more Jim Ellis (the Forward 
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Thruster is a frequent Donohoe target) than 
Iam,” Donohoe snarled, “Edo!” 

It was, indeed, Edo Vanni, general man- 
ager of the Seattle Angels. 

“Hey, Edo, saw your picture in the paper 
and I couldn't tell if you'd been fired or were 
still general manager. Get the Mafia going 
omit...” 


THE NEED FOR A SECOND WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Special 
Subcommittee on Aging of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare has be- 
gun to hold hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 117, which proposes that a 
White House Conference on Aging be 
held in 1970. 

As one of the cosponsors of this resolu- 
tion, I am deeply hopeful that this reso- 
lution will be thoroughly discussed, 
analyzed, and then favorably acted 
upon. 

I support the purpose of Senate Joint 
Resolution 117 because I am convinced 
that the problems of today’s 19 million 
Americans over 65 are critical and in- 
creasing. A White House Conference on 
Aging would provide the opportunity for 
leaders and experts to gather together 
and explore the problems that beset 
many of our senior citizens and to recom- 
mend possible courses of action. 

The resolution that is being discussed 
would— 

First. Authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to plan 
and conduct the conference with the co- 
operation and assistance of such other 
Federal departments and agencies as 
may be appropriate; 

Second. Bring together representa- 
tives of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, professional and lay people who 
are working in the field of aging, and of 
the general public, including older per- 
sons themselves; 

Third. Authorize each State, upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, not more than 
$25,000 for use in planning and conduct- 
ing a State conference on aging, for de- 
veloping facts and recommendations and 
the preparation of reports, and for de- 
fraying costs incident to the State’s dele- 
gates attending the White House Con- 
ference; 

Fourth. Authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to es- 
tablish an Advisory Committee to the 
Conference to advise and assist in plan- 
ning and conducting the Conference; 

Fifth. Require that a final report of 
the Conference be submitted to the Presi- 
dent not later than 90 days following the 
date on which the Conference was called. 

Mr, President, the value and benefits 
to be gained by such a conference far 
surpasses the small investment of Fed- 
eral funds needed to implement Senate 
Joint Resolution 117. 

The White House Conference would 
provide the opportunity to develop future 
programs and to improve current pro- 
grams for our senior citizens. 

It would provide a basis for the lead- 
ers and experts in the field to come to- 
gether to exchange ideas, evaluate cur- 
rent programs and make recommenda- 
tions for new programs. 

The Conference would make it desir- 
able for each State to define its particu- 
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lar needs and to give prompt attention to 
present and potential problems. 

As one who has worked for the passage 
of several major recommendations made 
at the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging, I am pleased with the progress 
that has been made to date, but I am 
also convinced that a thorough review of 
our approach to the problems of our 
senior citizens must be evaluated. 

As a member of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, I am well aware of 
the magnitude of the problems facing the 
elderly and the extent of our Govern- 
ment’s commitment to meet these prob- 
lems. 

The great advances being made in the 
field of medicine and public health have 
increased the number of elder Americans 
to over 19 million. It is estimated that 
the year 2000 will see over 28 million 
Americans in the senior citizen category. 
This rapid increase in the number of 
older Americans requires much planning 
on the part of public officials in order 
that the elders of our society may be 
accommodated. 

In February of 1963, President Ken- 
nedy eloquently expressed the concern 
that we must have for our senior citizens 
when he declared: 

It is not enough for a great nation merely 
to have added new years to life—our objec- 
tive must also be to add new life to those 
years, 


And may I add, our responsibility and 
duty to our senior Americans have not 
changed. 

We must meet the challenge of being 
compassionate and respectful to our 
elders—too many of whom have been 
left behind by the progress and change 
they worked most of their lives to bring 
about. They cannot and must not be 
forsaken. 

In our busy and productive society, 
many of our senior citizens have been 
relegated to lead empty, lonesome, and 
neglected lives: 5.3 million older Amer- 
icans have annual incomes below the 
poverty level; only 1 out of 5 has a job, 
usually at low wages; over 2 million el- 
derly citizens are on welfare; nearly 40 
percent of our single older citizens have 
total assets of less than $1,000. 

It is a sad but true picture that many 
of our senior citizens dwell in city and 
rural slums—lonely and forgotten, iso- 
lated from the invigorating spirit of 
“young” America on the move. 

We are constantly being reminded that 
our country is getting younger—that 
half of our citizens are under 25 years 
of age. Regardless of the fact that the 
spotlight is focused on the American 
youth, we cannot afford to ignore either 
the problems or the vast potential of our 
senior citizens. 

The stereotype concept of the elderly 
in our society has been one where the 
aged are supposed to be enjoying their 
retirement years. Unfortunately, this 
stereotype picture ignores several impor- 
tant facts. 

It ignores the hardship faced by the 
poor who are forced to supplement their 
inadequate income with whatever they 
can find. 

It ignores the fact that many of our 
senior citizens are forced to live lonely 
years with no continuing contact with 
society. 
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And it ignores the frustration of the 
aged, many of whom can and want to 
continue to produce and make further 
contributions to our society—an asset we 
can ill afford to waste. 

A White House Conference, as en- 
visioned by Senate Joint Resolution 117, 
would go far to create a new concept of 
the status and role of the older Ameri- 
can—a new type of senior citizen. 

More and more today’s group of elder 
citizens represents a vast reservoir of 
talent, skills, and “youth.” Compulsory 
early retirement has given rise to a new 
kind of older American—strong, healthy, 
talented, and eager to continue giving. 

Since many people are retired in re- 
gard only to chronological age, each year 
tens of thousands are added to the re- 
tired group who the previous year held 
responsible and productive jobs. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
“young” Americans want to remain in 
the mainstream of life. They need so- 
ciety to demonstrate that it has further 
use for their services and wants them to 
8 to play a dynamic and active 
role. 

Being useful, many times, marks the 
difference between just existing and liv- 
ing with meaning. 

Mr. President, I strongly support Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 117. I think our 
senior citizens require and deserve the 
attention and study that only a White 
ue Conference on Aging can bring 
about. 


A CONTINUING DIALOG 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, over the 
last several months there has been a 
great deal of discussion of national prior- 
ities and Government spending, about 
leadership within our country and by 
our country. In this regard, there has 
perhaps been no single more meaningful 
contribution to this discussion than the 
report issued this past weekend by the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders. 

There were statements included with 
which some of us would differ. There 
were omissions made that some of us 
would have included. 

But the report offers great potential in 
contributing to the solution of our urban 
problems, and perhaps its greatest value 
lies in the dialog the Commission hopes 
to stimulate among all citizens. 

Millions of Americans read excerpts of 
the report in their Sunday newspapers, 
and millions more watched the begin- 
ning of what I hope will be a continuing 
dialog on their television sets Sunday 
afternoon. I would like to request that 
the transcript of a part of the opening 
round of discussions be inserted into the 
Recorp at this point. It is an extract 
from the transcript of the “Face the 
Nation” program which had as its special 
guest, the distinguished mayor of New 
York, John Lindsay, Vice Chairman of 
the Commission. I hope that the remarks 
of the able mayor of the city of New 
York will provoke further discussion and 
comment among those interested in find- 
ing effective and innovative solutions to 
our urban problems. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Mr. Novak. Turning to the Riot Commis- 
sion report, Mayor Lindsay, do you—what is 
the price tag on this report and what chance 
do you think there is of the Congress ac- 
cepting it? 

Mayor Linpsay. The report sets a very high 
goal for the Nation. The Commission chose 
to put that goal in terms of a program: hous- 
ing, jobs, needs of education, discussion of 
the bankrupt welfare system in the country. 
The Commission chose to discuss those in 
broad terms, setting a very high goal in the 
units of housing that are needed, the num- 
bers of jobs that are required to be supplied 
to the poor and those who are trapped in 
the ghettos, and did not put a price tag on 
it. Undoubtedly, it will be costly, but Ameri- 
cans have risen to challenges each time they 
have arisen. The Congress rose to the chal- 
lenge of the conquering of space when it was 
put to the Congress, and the Congress can 
and ought to rise to this one. 

Mr, Novak. Now Congressman Mahon, of 
Texas, the Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, is going to have a lot 
to say about how much or how little this is 
implemented, says that very little of it is 
going to be implemented. And, he says, that 
this is just going to—the mere issuance of 
these recommendations are just going to 
cause rising expectations that cannot be 
satisfied and increase the danger of riots. 
What do you think about that? 

Mayor Linpsay. As a former member of 
Congress, which I was for seven years, and 
now as a Mayor, I think I can speak as a 
realist in this area. And most Congressmen 
are realists, too, including my former col- 
league, Congressman Mahon, for whom I have 
the highest regard. But the fact is that the 
Congress must lead and the country must 
push the Congress. Both must happen, and 
unless it happens we're in for trouble. The 
way things are going now, an average ghetto 
community of the twenty-four major cities 
across the country that the Riot Commission 
examined with care, you will find that two 
out of three Negroes in those ghetto areas 
are jobless or underemployed through no 
fault of their own, that over 50 per cent of 
the young men can expect to be dropouts 
from the school system, that two out of three 
can look forward to an entire lifetime trapped 
in the welfare system, which is costly to 
everyone. The cost of inaction in this area 
will far outstrip the cost of taking positive 
realist action which the Congress has got 
to do. 

Mr. AGronsky. Mayor Lindsay, let's talk 
about the cost of action. You once made an 
observation, I believe, that it would cost $50 
billion to implement over five years even a 
half-adequate program to deal with this 
problem. I believe you estimated it would 
cost $5 billion for New York City alone to 
deal with the problem. You were Vice Chair- 
man of the Commission, was no price tag put 
on this? 

Mayor Linpsay. You know, just take one 
area—New York City. Over a ten-year period, 
the taxpayers of New York put $1 billion of 
their own money in transportation alone. 
That is our contribution, out of one munic- 
ipality. We're not talking about something 
that is going to kill the country. Over a five- 
year period we put $18 billion into highways 
alone, another $18 to $20 billion into the 
space program. Is this country going to say 
that it is impossible to correct the cancer 
that exists in the center of these cities, fifty 
of which rioted last summer, by an expendi- 
ture of funds that are needed and which are 
modest in comparison, as I said, with the 
cost of this. 

Mr. Acronsky. Why did you not say how 
much is needed so that the country would 
know what we're talking about? 

Mayor Linpsay. The Commission chose not 
to attempt to put a price tag on it, for sev- 
eral reasons: One, some of the areas of dis- 
cussion in the Commission report, such as the 
junking of the welfare system and substitut- 
ing something far more realistic and better 
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and productive, such as income supplements 
for the poor, those who cannot get a decent 
living through no fault of their own, or un- 
deremployed through no fault of their own— 
and economists can debate endlessly the cost 
of some of these things. In the job area, 
we're talking about a massive involvement 
of the private sector, with some help by way 
of subsidies or tax credits from the federal 
government. In housing, we're talking about 
massive assistance to the private sector to re- 
duce the costs of housing and to lower the 
costs of interest payments. And you can de- 
bate endlessly the cost of it. It will be costly. 
And I think that the country has got to 
make up its mind, and the Congress must 
make up its mind, that the cost figure is rela- 
tively unimportant in terms of what we have 
to do in order to save this country from the 
possibility of chaos. 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Mayor, is it your view that 
the—it is a very basic question—that these 
programs can be implemented while the Na- 
tion's energies and monies are committed so 
heavily in South Vietnam? 

Mayor LIN DSA T. Well, once again—first, let 
me talk about the Commission. The Commis- 
sion chose not to compare what has to be 
done in these cities with space, Europe, 
NATO, Vietnam, or any other national or in- 
ternational commitment It simply said here 
is the problem. It is massive, and the coun- 
try must mount programs to meet that prob- 
lem that is equal to the problem, And my 
own view is that the country could do it. 
I believe very strongly that the country must 
and should. 

Mr. AGronsky. Mayor Lindsay, obviously 
one cannot really contemplate or try to fig- 
ure out the way to work out these recom- 
mendations of the Commission in a vacuum, 
you must relate it to our foreign policy, you 
must relate it to the problem of Vietnam. 
Clearly, you were aware oi this. Did you 
raise this with President Johnson? 

Mayor Linpsay. Well, the Commission's 
report is a report to the President and to 
the country and the Commission simply 
says that, after describing the nature of the 
condition of these cities, it simply says that, 
as a matter of survival, there can be no 
higher priority than the mobilization of 
national resources to fight the problem in 
the cities. And I think that the tone of the 
Commission’s report to the President and 
to the country is that the country must do 
this in order to survive. 

Mr. AGRoNsSKY.But was there no oppor- 
tunity on the part of the Commission to talk 
to the President before the public issuance 
of the report? 

Mayor Linpsay, Well, it was not expected 
of anyone. The President of the United States 
gave this Commission, last August, a charter. 
It was an executive order signed by the Pres- 
ident. And the President said to the Com- 
mission that he appointed and brought into 
his office at that time, said “I want you to tell 
the country what happened in the summer 
of 1967, why did it happen and what should 
be done to stop it from happening again.” 
And we went through, each of us, I think, a 
personal ordeal, for seven months, in work- 
ing together in rolled-up sleeves inside meet- 
ings with ourselves and then out on the 
streets and in the cities, personal visits by 
members of the Commission to these cities 
that had had riots, and intensive work by 
staffs and by experts. 

Mr. AGronsKy. Has the President indi- 
cated— 

Mayor Linpsay, And then we put together 
our findings in very diffcult debate among 
ourselves and produced a unanimous report. 
All Commissioners signed it and now it is 
before the President and before the country. 

Mr. Dean. There is a view that is heard 
all over the country that perhaps the panel 
is rewarding, rather than chastizing the 
rioters, by offering these programs, recom- 
mending these programs, 

Mayor Linpsay. That is a very negative 
view, I think. I certainly cannot agree with 
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it. That is a view that seems to say that the 
majority of Negroes in these communities 
that have had great depression and have 
existed with these ghetto conditions that 
have been growing up through the decades 
of inaction, seems to say that this is what 
all Negroes want. 

Mr. Novak. Well, Mayor Lindsay 

Mayor LINDSAY. It is not true. The findings 
of the Commission are very clear that the 
majority and the vast majority of Negroes 
who live in these segregated and poverty 
stricken neighborhoods and these cities look 
forward to tranquility, to peace, but expect 
that the world at large will assist them in 
breaking out of the conditions in which they 
live. They cannot do it alone and it does re- 
quire national action, 

Mr. Novak. Mayor Lindsay, on this ques- 
tion of condoning violence, there is a state- 
ment in the report that suggests that “open 
defiance of law and federal authority by 
State and local Officials resisting desegrega- 
tion” has contributed to the lawlessness and 
the violence in the ghetto. Do you mean that 
places like Detroit and Newark, that there 
was lawlessness and violation of federal au- 
thority by the local officials? 

Mayor LINDSAY. It is absolutely true, that 
violations of standards of conduct that have 
heretofore been laid down by Congress has 
been ignored very often by officialdom. 

Mr. Novak. What violations—— 

Mayor Linpsay. And is it largely true that 
white society in general has condoned a 
whole series of dreadful conditions to grow 
up over the years in these ghetto communi- 
ties. The Commission was very clear—and let 
me be clear about this, too—in stating that 
lawlessness and violence in the streets cannot 
be tolerated and will not be tolerated, and 
that every necessary step will be taken to 
control it, and that when crimes occur in 
the streets they will be prosecuted, The Com- 
mission was clear also in stating that we 
are never going to solve this problem if we 
don’t get at the root causes, and amongst 
the root causes is a whole history in the 
United States of poverty and segregation, and 
under this our attitudes on race that have 
grown up and have persisted, and we have 
got to get on with the job of breaking this 
down. 

Mr. Novak. What flaunting of federal 
going back to the specific question, Mr. 
Mayor—what flaunting of federal authority 
was there in Detroit where there was a very 
bad riot? Where did Mayor Cavanagh resist 
desegregation? 

Mayor Linpsay. The Commission is not 
talking about and did not even attempt to 
describe instances A, B, ©, and D. The Com- 
mission does say that the national law in 
this country, and in most states and in most 
cities, the local law is that there cannot be 
discrimination. When a person seeks to get 
better housing or a person wishes better 
schooling, if that person happens to be a 
Negro, if there is federal or public monies 
involved in the housing or in the schooling or 
in whatever it happens to be, that law should 
be enforced. The law has never really been 
enforced. And it may be—I don't know—it 
may be that it comes close to being impos- 
sible to enforce it a hundred per cent, but 
there has not been strict enough enforce- 
ment, which has been a problem. 

Mr. AcronsKy. Mayor Lindsay 

Mayor LINDSAY. I don’t think, however, if 
I may conclude that thought—and I think 
each Commissioner would feel the same 
way—that enforcement of criminal law is 
the answer. You have got to get, once again, 
down to the root problem, which is bad 
housing, deteriorated school systems in these 
cities, and joblessness. 

Mr. AGrRoNsKy. Mayor Lindsay, there is 
another facet of the root problem, the bad 
housing, the deterioration of the cities and 
all that, it requires money to correct. You 
have said repeatedly in the past—and I would 
presume that you expressed this point of view 
when you were deliberating in the Commis- 
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sion—that we must reassess our commit- 
ments, our foreign policy commitments, our 
space commitments, if we are to deal with 
this problem. Now, the President has made 
it very clear that he is going to cut back and 
has cut back, indeed, in a number of his 
recommendations on dealing with the prob- 
lems of the cities, because of the needs of 
Vietnam and defense and all the rest. Now, 
can we deal with both? Will the President 
deal with both? Does the Commission in any 
way have any idea how the President will 
react to this report? 

Mayor Lınpsay. Well, I think that the 
Commission, and I as the Vice Chairman of 
the Commission, have done what we think is 
right. And I do hope that the Commission 
report, which says very clearly that there can 
be no higher priority than the mobilization 
of national resources and national will to 
cure the disease of the cities—I do hope it 
will have an impact. And that is why I said 
earlier that I think that candidates for na- 
tional office, members of Congress and oth- 
ers, Ought to address themselves specifically 
to what I think is the high goal that is laid 
down for the Nation in this report. 

Mr. AcronskKy. Do you feel the priorities 
are wrong? 

Mayor LINDSAT. I personally think that 
there should be a reorientation of our prior- 
ities in the country. I believe that the sick- 
ness of our cities is as much an important 
part of our foreign policy as are events that 
happen beyond our borders. The image and 
look of this country abroad is just as im- 
portant as the quality of our ambassadors in 
a particular embassy or any other aspects of 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Lindsay, one section of the 
report deals with the news coverage in ghetto 
areas, and all of us constantly hear admoni- 
tions that television should stay away from 
problem areas, that we have an incendiary 
effect in troubled areas of our cities. What 
is the Commission’s view? 

Mayor Linpsay. The Commission’s view is 
that mass media on the whole attempted to 
be constructive and affirmative in reporting 
honestly and factually the condition of the 
cities, riot conditions and riots when they oc- 
curred, The Commission finds also that mass 
media ought to take a look at itself, its own 
knowledge and information about what a 
ghetto is all about and what happens there 
on a twenty-four hour, weekly, yearly basis. 
The Commission found that there were in- 
stances from time to time of erroneous re- 
porting or very fast, too fast repeating of 
rumors that turned out later to be false, 
thereby contributing to atmospheric condi- 
tions that were very bad indeed. The Com- 
mission recommended that mass media 
voluntarily examine itself and voluntarily 
create an institute for better exchange of in- 
formation, training, technology, and all the 
rest. Speaking for myself and our own ex- 
perience in New York, fortunately we had 
two peaceful summers in New York City, in 
the last two summers. Mass media played a 
role. Mass media in New York City was con- 
structive, cooperated with the Mayor's Sum- 
mer Task Force in the things that we are try- 
ing to do to keep it cool, things like the use 
of lights at night by television crews, the re- 
porting of rumors. In New York City we had 
cooperation from the news media on that, 
with some exceptions. But on the whole it 
was 

Mr. Novak. Mayor Lindsay, your report, 
the Commission report criticizes excessive 
use of force in riots, and it says—it con- 
demns what it calls moves to equip police 
departments with mass destruction weapons. 
What are you talking about there? What 
police forces in what communities have been 
stockpiling mass destruction weapons? 

Mayor Linpsay. What weapons—the Com- 
mission chose very carefully not to go intc 
any specific community and to describe ir. 
detail what weapons are being discussed, ex- 
cept three: tanks, machine guns, and high- 
powered single-action rifles. 
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Mr. AcRonsKY. You would—— 

Mr. Novak. Well, doesn't 

Mayor LINDSAY. And the Commission said 
very flatly that in crowded urban centers, if 
there is civil disorder, it must be controlled 
and control weapons are not these. Those are 
weapons of basic destruction. The Commis- 
sion made that finding very flatly and very 
positively. And I think it is right. I agree 
with it. 

Mr. Novak. You would not use tanks in 
New York City if a riot broke out of serious 
proportions this summer or any other time? 

Mayor LINDSa T. No, sir. 

Mr. Novak. Don’t you think that this de- 
prives the police, possibly, of a deterrent, 
of a question not of using it but of deterring 
riot action? 

Mayor Linpsay. I do not. I do not. Our 
effort in New York City is like the effort 
made by one of the members of the Riot 
Commission, the Police Chief of Atlanta, 
Herbert Jenkins. Our effort and his effort, 
and I believe of a great many other police 
commissioners and mayors in other cities, 
is to plan for civil order in our towns by 
positive police action and meaningful in- 
volvement of the total government and of 
the non-government, citizens and the neigh- 
borhoods. The Commission report recom- 
mends neighborhood city halls, which we're 
doing in New York. It recommends urban 
task forces, which we are doing in New York. 
The Commission report says very flatly that 
one of the problems is that the police office 
in the ghetto area receives the total burden 
on his shoulders for all of the hostilities and 
resentments of the community against au- 
thority. And why should the policeman have 
to carry that load? It ought to be shared 
by the total community. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mayor Lindsay, I regret we 
are out of time. Thank you very much for 
being here to Face the Nation. 

ANNOUNCER. Today, on Face the Nation,” 
Mayor John Lindsay, of New York City, was 
interviewed by CBS News Correspondent 
Morton Dean, Robert Novak, Columnist for 
the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, CBS News 
Correspondent Martin Agronsky led the ques- 
tioning. 


RETRAINING INACTIVE HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, in his recent message on 
health in America, President Johnson 
outlined a 12-point “mobilization for 
health program.” One aspect of this pro- 
posed program is the effective use of 
military health personnel leaving the 
armed services. Similar efforts could 
effectively be applied to the recruiting 
of inactive civilian health workers who 
could be returned to the health field 
through recruitment and retraining. 

This is especially true of the females 
who, because of marriages and pregnan- 
cies, decided to devote their lives to their 
husbands and children. For many of 
them, their children are now in school 
or married. These mothers now have the 
time, or the real desire, to work again. 
The number of women in this category is 
large. In one heavily populated eastern 
seaboard State it is estimated that there 
are 10,000 inactive medical technologists. 
If only a small portion of them could be 
encouraged to return to work, the medi- 
cal technology manpower shortage of 
that State could be appreciably reduced. 
This situation also exists for physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, and 
probably is the most common with 
nurses. 

These inactive health workers all real- 
ize that after an absence from their 
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former jobs they need brief retraining 
to bring them up to date. Many are dis- 
suaded from this retraining because it 
would involve a financial burden that 
they cannot afford. For those who have 
preschool children and must seek em- 
ployment, the problem is compounded; 
for it would require babysitters while they 
are retraining, and after that while they 
are working. 

Mr. President, it appears crucial that 
every effort be made to encourage these 
inactive health workers to return, if they 
are able, to active careers. These indi- 
viduals represent a tremendous inert 
resource of health manpower. They 
should, and must be provided the incen- 
tives to become active practitioners. 

I have previously indicated my own in- 
tention of introducing legislation to 
stimulate the development of retraining 
programs for inactive health personnel, 
and I welcome the support of the ad- 
ministration for this important work. 
We must all strive to alleviate the health 
manpower shortage, and this is one ef- 
fective way of doing so. 


WHITHER THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS? 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the United 
States should reaffirm its support of the 
political and social reforms called for by 
the Alliance for Progress, and should 
disengage itself from too intimate asso- 
ciation with governments in power, par- 
ticularly authoritarian governments. 

These are the principal conclusions 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee 
from a 19-day trip through five countries 
of South America—Venezuela, Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru. The visitor, 
a first-time visitor in this case, is struck 
by contrasts—in resources, geography, 
people, traditions, economies, and politi- 
cal systems. But one is also struck by 
several recurring themes. These are per- 
haps best expressed as a series of op- 
posites: Democratic versus authoritarian 
governments, reforms versus tradition, 
U.S. influence versus U.S. overinvolve- 
ment in domestic affairs, military control 
versus civilian control, stable economic 
growth versus inflation, the U.S. balance 
of payments versus the Latin American 
balance of payments, economic integra- 
tion versus economic nationalism, and 
agriculture versus urbanization. 

These dilemmas call for reexamina- 
tion of U.S. policies—the objectives of 
the United States in Latin America, the 
appropriate means to achieve those ob- 
jectives, and the price that must be paid 
in political as well as economic terms. 
The urgency of such a reexamination 
is increased by the diversion of U.S. re- 
sources and energies to Vietnam and by 
the necessity to correct the imbalance of 
U.S. international payments. 

Although one encounters a few com- 
plaints, Latin American officials gen- 
erally accept the fact that the U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam dictates lower 
levels of economic assistance. Many of 
these officials say privately that they 
understand and sympathize with, or even 
support, the U.S. position in Vietnam, but 
they are unwilling to say this publicly 
because, as they explain, T public opinion 
in their countries would be adverse to it. 
More than aid, officials in the countries 
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covered by this report are interested in 
political support, and in trade conces- 
sions or preference, 

Of the countries visited on this trip, 
Venezuela, Chile, and Peru have demo- 
cratic, popularly elected governments. 
Brazil and Argentina are governed by 
authoritarian regimes. The United States 
is identified with all of them. 

To many Latin Americans, this ap- 
pears to be a willingness on our part to 
support just any government that is not 
Communist. It at least raises the question 
of whether we really mean our many 
statements in favor of democracy, or so 
it seemed to this visitor. 

Domestic government, good or bad, is 
preeminently a task for Latin Americans 
themselves, and there is frustratingly 
little that the United States can do about 
it. Nonrecognition of authoritarian or 
unconstitutional regimes is not an effec- 
tive policy. The United States cannot very 
well indefinitely ignore the existence of a 
country as important as Brazil or Argen- 
tina, whatever its form of government. 
But there is a difference between main- 
taining correct diplomatic relations with 
a government and publicly identifying 
oneself as sympathetic 

The Alliance for Progress is a program 
of reform, calling for far-reaching 
changes in social structures, economic 
policies, and class relationships. Many 
of these go to the heart of the established 
order. They are painful to many of the 
Latin American upper class, and for this 
reason they are encountering stubborn 
resistance. The United States is again 
called upon either to act like it means 
what it has been saying or to recon- 
sider its stated policies. 

Nowhere is this dilemma greater than 
with respect to land reform. Compre- 
hensive land reform involves a great 
many things—redistribution of land, 
credit, technical assistance, price poli- 
cies, rural roads, marketing arrange- 
ments, among others. But most impor- 
tantly it involves changes in land tenure 
arrangements. Two percent of the land- 
holders in Peru for instance, own 75 
percent of the land. In Chile and in other 
countries there are many, many families 
who try to exist in extremely marginal 
circumstances. The problem of tenure, 
then, is essentially one of redistribution. 
The greatest political and social need 
is the conversion of traditional peons 
into productive, responsible citizens. This 
appears imperative, survival of democ- 
racy requiring it 

Given the resources available to the 
Governments of Chile and Peru, it is 
unlikely that this can be done in any 
reasonable time period unless there is 
resort to expropriation without, at least 
in many cases, full and effective com- 
pensation. Inevitably, also, there are 
going to be cases of inefficiency, waste, 
and misallocated resources. Quite apart 
from the opposition of the landholding 
class, land reform is an enormously com- 
plicated undertaking involving the up- 
rooting of centuries of tradition. It may 
even mean less production, at least for 
the short run. 

In evaluating Latin American land- 
reform programs, it would be a mistake 
to apply U.S. standards and legal tradi- 
tions, even subconsciously. The Chilean 
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and Peruvian land reforms are being 
carried out within the framework of dif- 
ferent systems of law, and different legal 
and social traditions. The protection of 
the landholder written into the laws of 
both countries appears adequate. This, 
indeed, is the main reason the programs 
are moying so slowly in both countries. 

It needs to be remembered that, at 
least in Peru, some of the large landhold- 
ings have come down more or less intact 
from the original grants of the Spanish 
crown—grants which consisted of a given 
number of hectares and Indians to go 
with the land. Furthermore, land in Peru 
is not taxed. 

Finally, it needs to be remembered 
that the Latin Americans whom North 
Americans most frequently meet are 
from the upper class, many of whom feel 
betrayed by U.S. support of the Alliance 
for Progress. This is a natural phenome- 
non, because it is the upper-class Latin 
Americans who have the money to travel 
to the United States and who have busi- 
ness connections with U.S. banks and 
corporations. It is upper-class Latin 
Americans who speak English, who live 
in neighborhoods congenial to North 
Americans, and who are most likely to 
meet transient North Americans. This 
relationship is likely to give a distorted 
picture to North Americans who are not 
on their guard against it. 

In almost every place visited on this 
trip, the United States appeared much 
involved in the country’s internal affairs. 
In part, this has been deliberate; in part, 
inadvertent. In part, it has been by the 
U.S. Government; in part, by private en- 
terprise and other nongovernmental in- 
stitutions, This stems from friendship 
and a desire to be helpful, but also from 
a desire for non-Communist political 
regimes. 

One of the most striking things to a 
first-time visitor to South America is the 
pervasive U.S. presence. In Venezuela, 
this takes the form of private investment. 
Caracas, for instance, is aglow at night 
with electric signs advertising Sears, Roe- 
buck stores, Sherwin Williams paints, 
Singer sewing machines, American auto- 
mobiles, Coca-Cola soft drinks. And aside 
from these consumer products, there is 
the overwhelming fact of U.S. dominance 
in oil and iron in Venezuela. In Chile and 
Peru it is copper. 

For both political and economic rea- 
sons, U.S. policy in Latin America has 
long emphasized the need to attract for- 
eign private investment. Economic de- 
velopment through private, rather than 
public, investment is more in accord with 
U.S. traditions. Further, there are insuffi- 
cient public funds with which to do the 
job in the absence of private investment. 

But this has a political price, even in 
countries such as Venezuela where the 
climate for private investment is gener- 
ally good. This price is that Latin Amer- 
icans, although welcoming the fruits of 
private investment, tend to get a little 
uneasy that the resources and the econo- 
mies of their countries may be gradually 
slipping away from them. A Brazilian 
spoke of his people’s desire to protect 
their industries from what he called de- 
nationalization. This is a natural reac- 
tion of people, particularly nationalistic 
people, who see most of their resources 
and industries owned by foreigners. It 
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counsels a policy of restraint on the part 
of the U.S. Government and U.S. business 
in pushing too hard for more private in- 
vestment or for more favorable condi- 
tions for private investment. At the same 
time, one must recognize that a slow- 
down in private investment means a 
slowdown in both Latin American eco- 
nomic development and in the supply of 
Latin American raw resources for US. 
industry. One possible way to ameliorate, 
if not to solve, the problem might be for 
US. firms to operate more through joint 
ventures, several notable examples of 
which one can now find. 

Aside from the problem of U.S. pri- 
vate business, the U.S. Government 
presence in Latin America, generally 
speaking, appears too large. Embassies, 
AID missions, and military groups ap- 
pear swollen. This is both cause and 
effect of a too-intimate involvement in 
the internal affairs of the countries in 
question. Because in the beginning we 
wanted to get more involved—because 
we wanted to help cooperative govern- 
ments reorganize their systems of tax 
collection or education or agriculture or 
military training—we expanded the 
military groups and the technical as- 
sistance component of the AID missions. 
Technical assistance dy definition 
means technicians. And in recent years, 
they have increasingly been working in 
administrative jobs within government 
ministries. Further, as techniques of for- 
eign aid have become more sophisticated 
and complicated through the use of pro- 
gram loans—that is, loans designed to 
finance selected capital goods imports 
with the local currency proceeds going 
into high priority local programs—the 
degree of U.S. involvement in the 
country’s budgetary and fiscal processes 
has inevitably grown. This, in turn, has 
meant that public identification of the 
United States with the policies of a par- 
ticular government has also grown. It 
means, for example, that the United 
States is widely blamed, perhaps almost 
as much as the Government of Brazil, 
for the fact that real wages in Brazil are 
lower now than in 1964. Yet continu- 
ance of this trend would indicate explo- 
sive conditions. 

Fortunately, there are some efforts to 
disengage. The U.S. Ambassador to Bra- 
zil, for instance, has begun to reduce 
U.S. Government personnel in Brazil. 
The Department of Defense is in the 
process of reducing U.S. military per- 
sonnel—in some countries by as much 
as one-third. In still other countries 
conscious efforts are being made to open 
or preserve political options for the 
United States. 

These cutbacks will be made at the 
cost of losing some specific opportuni- 
ties to influence Latin-American gov- 
ernment policies; but it is hard to see 
how they can fail to improve the over- 
all position of the United States. This 
is true across the board, but especially 
with respect to the military groups. The 
U.S. military has long argued that its 
presence in Latin America gives the 
U.S. Government a source of influence 
on Latin American military establish- 
ments. But very few instances were cited 
in support of this argument. The more 
common result, one is led to believe, has 
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been that the Latin Americans have in- 
fluenced the U.S. military, rather than 
the other way around. 

In every country visited, the military 
establishment is a political force, rang- 
ing from minor in Chile to nearly total 
in Argentina. This fact is closely re- 
lated to the problem of authoritarian 
versus democratic governments discussed 
above. The military is essentially an 
antidemocratic force, and the authori- 
tarian governments are those domi- 
nated by the military. The political 
power of the military is also related to 
the problem of military expenditures 
and their impact on economic develop- 
ment. 

If one concludes that the stated US. 
policy of support for democratic forces 
in Latin America is a correct one, then 
it follows that one must view military 
government and military influence on 
civilian governments with disfavor. US. 
policy has generally been directed to- 
ward efforts to charge the Latin-Amer- 
ican military through training pro- 
grams, through personal contacts be- 
tween United States and Latin Ameri- 
can military officers, through orienta- 
tion tours in the United States, through 
promotion of civic action programs, and 
through the supply of military equip- 
ment. All of these things have been de- 
Signed to make the Latin American 
military more professional and less po- 
litical, There is little evidence that they 
have had significant success. Where the 
Latin American military has a tradition 
of professionalism, as in Chile, or where 
substantial progress has been made in 
subjecting it to civilian control, as in 
Venezuela, this has been the result of 
Chilean and Venezuelan—not United 
States—efforts. 

Perhaps it is but natural for a U.S. 
citizen to think that the primary role of 
the Latin American military ought to be 
limited to maintaining internal security. 
The United States cannot enforce this 
limitation on the Latin Americans, but 
it can enforce it on its own military pro- 
grams in Latin America. Insofar as they 
are related to internal security, civic ac- 
tion programs are useful if expertly car- 
ried out, because they help to create a 
political base for the government among 
the peasantry and to make it more diffi- 
cult for guerrillas to win peasant sup- 
port. 

In countries with large primitive, non- 
Spanish-speaking populations, such as 
Peru, the military also performs a useful 
secondary function of contributing to 
the cultural integration of the society. 
Army recruits are taught hygiene, taught 
to speak Spanish, to think of themselves 
as Peruvians, and they may even be 
taught a useful civilian skill—carpentry, 
auto mechanics, et cetera—which en- 
ables them to contribute to the economic 
life of the country after their military 
service. The utility of this training in 
civilian skills is not, of course, limited 
to countries such as Peru, but it could 
probably be done more cheaply and 
quickly through civilian schools. 

Perhaps the most acute current prob- 
lem of military policy in Latin America 
has to do with sales of sophisticated 
equipment, particularly supersonic air- 
craft. The problem arises because of the 
drive within the Latin American military 
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forces for modernization of their equip- 
ment. U.S. policy has been to delay this 
process as long as possible. This policy 
has met with only partial success, partly 
because of the political power of the mil- 
itary and partly because European gov- 
ernments and manufacturers, the French 
in particular, are conducting a strong 
sales drive for aircraft and tanks. Peru 
reportedly has already signed an agree- 
ment to buy Mirage aircraft, and Brazil 
may follow suit. 

From the point of view of economic de- 
velopment, it appears most unfortunate 
that Latin America is spending scarce re- 
sources on the purchase of supersonic 
aircraft which serve only as expensive 
playthings for air force officers. From the 
point of view of social justice and moral- 
ity, it is outrageous that money would be 
squandered on such items when so many 
people are half starving in pitiful shacks. 
If the Latin Americans want to do this, 
and if the French want to lend them- 
selves to it, there is nothing we can do 
about it. But we do not have to be a part 
of it ourselves. 

It is true that Latin American military 
forces by and large have obsolete equip- 
ment and that if the air forces, for ex- 
ample, are going to be modernized, there 
is scarcely anything less than supersonic 
available to them. This dodges the ques- 
tion of why Latin Americans need 
fighter-bomber air forces at all. Such 
forces are useless for counterinsurgency 
or civic action. They are good only for 
fighting each other, and there are still 
enough national rivalries in Latin Amer- 
ica that the acquisition of sophisticated 
equipment by one country leads to its ac- 
quisition by a second and a third. Indeed, 
the United States bears a considerable 
share of the responsibility for the current 
situation. A U.S. sale of A-4 aircraft to 
Argentina in 1966 led, at least in part, to 
a Chilean purchase of British Hawker 
Hunters and this in turn led, at least in 
part, to the Peruvian purchase of Mi- 
rages. Thus, a useless, expensive, even 
dangerous, armament race is generated 
and fed. 

The question remains as to what the 
United States does about the factual sit- 
uation which now exists. The Congress 
has expressed itself on this in both the 
foreign aid authorization and appropria- 
tion acts for the current fiscal year 
through provisions requiring the reduc- 
tion or termination of U.S. economic as- 
sistance to Latin American countries 
which purchase sophisticated military 
equipment or whose military expendi- 
tures generally interfere materially with 
economic development. This whole ques- 
tion is intimately related to the political 
power of the military in Latin America. 
There seems little doubt that the civilian 
authorities in Peru, for example, are 
somewhat less than enthusiastic about 
the Mirage purchase but they did not 
have sufficient control of the military to 
prevent it. 

But few governments in Latin Amer- 
ica have yet learned how to control se- 
vere inflation, without stifling economic 
growth and depressing wages. This is 
perhaps the most severe dilemma of all. 
Of the countries visited on this trip, only 
Venezuela has enjoyed relative price 
stability—and Venezuela is unique be- 
cause of the large income it enjoys from 
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petroleum and iron ore. In the others, 
inflation varied in 1967 from 20 percent 
in Peru to 27 percent in Argentina, In- 
flation of this magnitude is a fairly re- 
cent phenomenon in Peru, but in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, even rates of 25, 27, 
and 22 percent respectively, represent 
triumphs of stabilization programs. It is 
perhaps significant that in Brazil and 
Argentina, where authoritarian govern- 
ments are in power, these triumphs 
have been achieved principally at the 
cost of depressing wages which were at 
a bare subsistence level to begin with. 
Automobile workers in Saé Paulo, for ex- 
ample—the elite of the Brazilian labor 
force—earn an average of $150 a month, 
while a Ford car costs $7,500. 

It is apparent that it is easier to avoid 
inflation than to stop it once it has 
started. But the fact is that it has 
started—indeed, it has been chronic—in 
many countries of Latin America, and 
more imaginative study needs to be given 
to humane, socially, and politically ac- 
ceptable ways of stopping it. 

Everywhere on this trip, there was con- 
cern over the effect of measures to cor- 
rect the imbalance in U.S. international 
payments. This concern takes several 
forms, but they are all related to the fact 
that many Latin American countries also 
have critical balance-of-payments prob- 
lems and the process of correcting the 
U.S. problem may aggravate the Latin 
American problem. 

Despite the political liabilities of pri- 
vate U.S. investment mentioned above, it 
does play a crucial role in Latin Ameri- 
can economic development. More imme- 
diately, it is an important factor in the 
Latin American capacity to service for- 
eign debts and to finance essential im- 
ports, most of which come from the 
United States. Any substantial curtail- 
ment in the flow of private investment, 
or any substantial increase in the re- 
patriation of profits, would have severely 
adverse effects. 

The policy of tying U.S. assistance to 
procurement in the United States fre- 
quently serves to make such assistance 
more expensive—that is, Latin Ameri- 
cans get fewer goods per million dollars 
borrowed. Although Latin Americans 
would like to be able to use AID loans 
on the basis of worldwide bidding, they 
understand the unwillingness of the 
United States to see such funds spent 
in Europe or Japan. As an alternative to 
the present policy, they would like the 
opportunity to use at least a portion of 
AID loans for procurement within Latin 
America. This would make it possible for 
a portion of a loan to, say, Chile to be 
used for the procurement of machinery 
in, say, Brazil. The advantage of such an 
arrangement from the Latin American 
point of view would be that it would 
stimulate development in both Chile and 
Brazil and would contribute to the proc- 
ess of economic integration. This is a 
suggestion which is worthy of considera- 
tion, especially if techniques can be 
worked out to insure that AID funds 
spent in third countries find their way 
back to the United States and not into 
European banks. 

More and more U.S. aid programs for 
Latin America tend to be balance of pay- 
ment, or budgetary, aid that operates as 
a subsidy for U.S. exports. 
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At the same time, vigorous action is 
obviously necessary to protect the dollar. 
Latin Americans should recognize that 
a devaluation of the dollar would have 
an even more adverse impact on Latin 
America than is likely to be produced by 
any of the measures currently being 
taken to protect the dollar. Still, it would 
be a pity if we create problems for others 
in the process of solving our own. Yet, 
the irony of it is that in trying to help 
solve so many problems for other peo- 
ple, we have created a major problem for 
ourselves. To borrow a phrase from the 
past, there must be a way to avoid a sec- 
ond crucifixion of mankind on a cross 
of gold. 

The industrial growth of Latin Amer- 
ica has come about mainly through the 
development of industries which produce 
goods to substitute for imports. These 
have been the easiest industries to es- 
tablish because they could be assured of 
a market through either tariffs or other 
restrictions on competing imports. To 
the extent to which they reduce imports, 
they also ease the country’s balance-of- 
payments position. Experience indicates 
that this latter advantage may be more 
theoretical than real, because industrial 
development frequently increases rather 
than reduces the demand for imports. 

In any event, almost everywhere on the 
trip, industrial development appeared 
to have gone about as far as it could go 
on the basis of import substitution and 
that further growth was dependent on 
the development of export markets. 
These markets may be found either in 
other Latin American countries or in 
the industrialized countries of Europe, 
North America, or Japan. The less de- 
veloped countries of Asia and Africa 
presently offer scant prospects. Export 
markets in other Latin American coun- 
tries can best be developed through Latin 
American economic integration. Export 
markets in the industrialized countries 
can be facilitated, of course, by a system 
of trade preferences on manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods. This ap- 
pears uppermost in the thoughts or plans 
of Latin American officials. It may be- 
come necessary for the U.S. Government 
to discourage this. 

Latin American officials uniformly en- 
dorse economic integration—some with 
considerably more enthusiasm than oth- 
ers—but the process is moving slowly. 
In part, this is because intra-Latin 
American trade is a low percentage of 
Latin America’s total foreign trade. The 
countries of Latin America have tradi- 
tionally traded more with Europe and 
the United States than with each other. 
Geography means that intra-Latin 
American transportation is costly and 
difficult. 

But Latin American economic integra- 
tion is a slow process also because of the 
resistance of the Latin American busi- 
ness community. Because Latin Ameri- 
can industrial development occurred on 
the basis of substituting for imports be- 
hind high protective walls, many Latin 
American businessmen are either unable 
or unwilling to compete with their neigh- 
bors. 

Some progress has been made in the 
development of complementarity agree- 
ments whereby, for example, Brazil con- 
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centrates on the production of certain 
types of business machines and Argen- 
tina concentrates on the production of 
other types, with free trade between the 
two. 

On the western side of the continent, 
Chile, and Peru have joined with Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, and Venezuela in a re- 
gional Andean integration scheme which 
is based on the theory that the process 
of integration will move more smoothly 
in a smaller unit than in a larger one. 

So far as developing industrial export 
markets in North America and Europe 
is concerned, Latin Americans generally 
advocate a system of trade preferences. 
Such a system could take many forms, 
but all of them would have the common 
element that exports of manufactured or 
semimanufactured goods from Latin 
America would enter industrialized coun- 
tries at a preference over similar goods 
from other industrialized countries. 
Shoes from Argentina, for example, 
would come into the United States at a 
lower tariff than shoes from Italy. 

Such an arrangement, of course, is 
directly contrary to the well-established 
U.S. trade policy of most favored nation 
treatment. Yet several African countries 
enjoy a roughly analogous arrangement 
in Europe, and both Europe and the 
United States are under increasing pres- 
sure from less developed countries gen- 
erally to establish such a system on a 
worldwide basis. 

It seems unwise to abandon the most- 
fayored-nation policy. Such an abandon- 
ment has within it the seeds of the de- 
velopment of rival world trading blocs 
with all their disadvantages. Prefer- 
ential treatment for Latin American ex- 
ports also.carries with it the danger of 
further slowing the process of Latin 
American integration through continu- 
ing a form of protection for high-cost 
Latin American producers and reducing 
their incentives to become more efficient. 

On the other hand, one must recognize 
the seriousness of the problems created 
for Latin America by its terms of trade 
and the necessity to expand its exports 
of industrial products. These problems 
are sufficiently serious that they warrant 
further study by the executive branch 
and the Congress. 

One of the most striking aspects of 
Latin America is the growth of its cities. 
Caracas has grown from 500,000 in 1950 
to 1,700,000 today. Greater Buenos Aires 
has a population of 7,000,000—one third 
the total of Argentina. Sao Paulo has 


more than 5,000,000—up 67 percent since 


1960. Rio de Janeiro has more than 4 
million; Santiago and Lima, 2,000,000 or 
more each. The new cities of Latin Amer- 
ica are also growing. Construction. of 
Brasilia was only completed in 1960, and 
today the city has 350,000 people. Ciudad 
Guayana, the heart of a new industrial 
complex in Venezuela, had 4,000 in 1950; 
today it has more than 100,000 and it is 
expected to have 250,000 by 1975. 

This is in part a consequence of high 
rates of population growth generally on 
which there has been superimposed a 
significant migration from rural to ur- 
ban areas. The need. for jobs for this 
rapidly expanding labor force is im- 
mense—1 million a year in Brazil alone 
simply to keep unemployment from get- 
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ting worse. The needs for development 
of urban housing, health services, edu- 
cational facilities are equally immense. 

This implies a policy of rapid indus- 
trialization. But at the same time, the 
needs of the rural areas are no less 
acute—and those areas are perhaps even 
more explosive. So far, at any rate, there 
has been more rural than urban insur- 
gency, and at least one highly placed 
Venezuelan says land reform is the fun- 
damental cause of the failure of Castro- 
ite insurgency in his country. 

Further, food production in Latin 
America as a whole is not keeping pace 
with population growth. Disruption of 
long-established agricultural systems 
through land reform could conceivably 
lead to short-term decreases in produc- 
tion. Yet land reform appears socially 
and politically necessary. 

On all sides one sees and feels the 
dilemma in which Latin American, as 
well as United States, economic plan- 
ners find themselves in attempting to 
apportion scarce resources. It is difficult 
to make a generalized judgment on this 
problem, but in considering it one should 
not lose sight of the fact that our times 
are characterized by a rising tide of hu- 
man demand and hope, the rapidity and 
urgency of change, a phenomenally en- 
larging capacity to produce, to distrib- 
ute, to communicate, to enlighten. In all 
of this, the United States must be a good 
neighbor. 


WATERSHEDS: MANMADE 
WONDERS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, one of 
my young constituents—Warren Lee 
Petryk, of Boyceville, Wis. -was recently 
awarded the prize of first runner-up in 
the statewide Wisconsin soil and water 
conservation speaking contest. The 
speech which brought this honor to War- 
ren is entitled “Watersheds: Manmade 
Wonders” in which the author displays 
not only a firm grasp of the importance 
of well-managed watersheds but a 
unique appreciation of the need to con- 
serve our natural resources. I want to 
bring this fine speech to the attention 
of my colleagues and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATERSHEDS: MANMADE WONDERS 

What is a watershed? Many people would 
tell you, “It is a place farmers plant trees 
and save our water for us to drink.” Oh, but 
it is so much more than that! It is an ability 
that God gave man to save our beautiful and 
wonderful natural resources, including the 
life-giving substance—Water. Watershed is a 
new term to many people. 

Here are the signs of a good, well-managed 
watershed: (1) The plant cover is thick and 
heavy. (2) Streams and lakes are clear. (3) 
The soil is spongy underfoot. (4) The streams 
run even during the dry season. (5) The 
banks of the streams are stable and very little 
sediment is carried off them. (6) Fish are 
found in cool, clear ponds. (7) On the slopes 
is nutritious plant cover for the wildlife. (8) 
It is well-protected from fire. 

How can this be brought about? There 
must be planned use of the soil and plant 
cover if the water flow is to be sustained. On 
the croplands, we must use good farming 
methods such as strip-cropping, terracing, 
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and we must plant grassed waterways where 
gullies had been to prevent erosion and waste 
of precious water. On non-farmed lands, 
which are very important to the watershed, 
the various uses of the land, such as 

cattle, timber-cutting, and hunting and fish- 
ing must be carried on so as they do not 
speed up water runoff, encourage erosion, or 
cause water pollution. These are the things 
we can do and we must do if soil and water 
conservation is to be upheld in our water- 
sheds. 

All of this is a watershed, but put quite 
simply, a watershed, or drainage basin, is an 
area of land from which a stream gets its 
supply of water. 

In a well-managed watershed, when it 
rains, the soil works as a “blotter.” It soaks 
up the rainwater and uses it for plant use. 
The excess runs slowly through the plants to 
drain into the stream. The water runs slowly, 
thus preventing rapid rising of the stream 
which causes floods. This also prevents sedi- 
ment from being carried off the stream banks 
and blocking our pure water reservoir. When 
this happens we must ration our com- 
munity’s water. So, a well-managed water- 
shed also determines how much pure, clean, 
sparkling water we get. 

Sediment—or good healthy soil carried off 
by water—is one of our major reasons to have 
a watershed. Sediment has blocked up hun- 
dreds of reservoirs all over the country. To 
stop this carrying away of soil, we must use 
terracing, strip-cropping, and contour farm- 
ing. And to make our stream banks stable, we 
plant and maintain trees, shrubs, and grass. 

When sediment blocks reservoirs, it costs 
much money to filter and purify the muddy 
water. Building up of sediment chokes our 
streams causing floods. When this happens, 
the streams back up, costing us millions of 
dollars each year to clean up. Sediment is 
one reason why our streams and lakes do not 
have the fish population they used to, In 
some places, sediment was so bad that it 
actually choked fish to death! And costs to 
dredge sediment from clogged reservoirs is 
from 25 to 50 cents per cubic yard! 

In closing, may I quote from a United 
States Department of Agriculture bulletin: 
“It is up to all—each one of us—to give care- 
ful thought and constructive support to good 
watershed t. After all, what hap- 
pens to our watersheds can well determine 
whether our communities, and Our Nation, 
prosper and or go downhill with 
wasted waters to poverty and oblivion.” 


A NEW POLICY FOR INDIANS? 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on President Johnson’s mes- 
sage to the Congress concerning Indian 
programs as proposed by the administra- 
tion. 

I commend the President for giving his 
attention to the much-overlooked prob- 
lems facing the American Indian and I 
note that the President’s message was 
coincidentally submitted one day after 
the Senate Interior Committee, of which 
I am a member, began extensive hear- 
ings on Indian policy. 

These hearings focused on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 11, submitted by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. I have asked Senator Mc- 
Govern for the privilege of cosponsoring 
the resolution, which establishes a na- 
tional policy for the American Indian 
and Alaskan natives. 

In so doing, I salute his leadership in 
this area and give recognition to the ex- 
cellent provisions which are found in 
this policy resolution. 

Among these provisions is the explicit 
recognition that Indian governing bodies 
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should be recognized as having the full 
authority “to determine the extent and 
manner of utilization of available re- 
sources for their communities.” 

Further, the policy resolution replaces 
the ill-considered termination policy 
which was passed many years ago by the 
Congress, but which caused great resent- 
ment and insecurity among Indian peo- 
ples. The old termination policy “poi- 
soned the well” for effective dialog 
between Indian groups and the U.S. 
Congress. 

Attention today to a new, enlightened 
policy which does not shirk from a full 
responsibility on the part of the US. 
Congress for Indian programs is a step 
in the right direction. 

This new policy dispenses with notions 
of paternalism and emphasizes the need 
for self-help, and self-participation, cou- 
pled with full cooperation between Con- 
gress and Federal agencies. 

During the course of the investigation 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, several days ago, eloquent testi- 
mony was presented by both Indian citi- 
zens and whites indicating that the pa- 
ternalistic basis for Federal welfare pro- 
grams was no longer meeting the needs of 
the American Indian on other disadvan- 
taged groups. 

Paternalism was soundly denounced as 
a bankrupt policy. New techniques with 
special emphasis on jobs and education 
are now being examined by the Congress 
in order to break the growing vicious cir- 
cle which comes from dependence on the 
dole. 

In a separate investigation conducted 
by my office recently, evidence was un- 
covered of bureaucratic disease. Duplica- 
tion of effort and a lack of coordination 
between a multiplicity of Federal pro- 
grams is extensive. Up until the time of 
a conference which I sponsored in my 
office, many Federal officials from a vari- 
ety of agencies, responsible for programs 
on the Wind River Indian Reservation of 
Wyoming, had never been aware of each 
other’s existence in Washington, much 
less the goals and resources they had in 
common. 

This conference uncovered instances 
of Federal money which was going beg- 
ging for takers while urgent needs re- 
mained unfulfilled on the reservation. 

For instance, Federal housing money 
had been appropriated, but the programs 
specified by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development were ill suited 
for the specific needs of the Wind River 
Indian Reservation. 

Coordination between HUD and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs with the as- 
sistance of the Office of Economie Op- 
portunity could and should have identi- 
fied and solved this problem. 

Unfortunately, the President’s mes- 
sage on the American Indian reflects this 
all too familiar pattern. The President 
cites a continued emphasis on a number 
of existing Great Society programs. At 
the same time, however, the Congress 
has been presented with a possible cut- 
back of Federal funds to schools in fed- 
erally affected or impacted areas, such 
as the Wind River Indian Reservation. 
This proposed appropriation cutback has 
a much more dramatic effect for the In- 
dian of the reservation than does any 
amount of escalating rhetoric in Wash- 
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ington about the severity of the long- 
neglected Indian problems. 

Fortunately, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, after urgings from my- 
self and other Senators, has restored 
funds for Public Law 874, which are 
necessary in order for schools on Wyo- 
ming’s reservation to remain open dur- 
ing the last 2 months of each school 
year. 

Without the President’s support for 

specific need, however, there re- 
mains an unfortunate possibility that the 
House of Representatives will eliminate 
these funds when the appropriations bill 
goes to conference committee. 

The Indian people of our State and the 
Nation will get little solace from high- 
blown messages sent down from Wash- 
ington. What is needed, is a sustained 
and dedicated effort to get at the root 
of the many problems facing Indian peo- 
ples, 

This effort must proceed on a continu- 
ing basis and must be sensitive to in- 
dividual and local needs. Multiplication 
of Federal programs at the top will only 
serve to make the bureaucracy even 
more topheavy and inefficient. 

But I am hopeful that out of all the 
rhetoric of recent days will come some 
lasting rededication on the part of re- 
sponsible people. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to a poem which was printed 
in a recent newsletter published by St. 
Michael's Center in Ethete, Wyo., which 
is on the Wind River Indian Reservation. 

This poem, more than any polished 
pronouncements from Washington, issues 
a call of urgency and responsibility to 
every American citizen. It says: 

Crowded city people—we know 


you need our mountains 
clean air 


and miles between each other 
If only we could share. 


Our miles bring loneliness; 
No jobs are in the mountains, 
And you can’t sell clean air. 
If only we could share. 


Who needs our common sores? 
Dirt and cold and 
Not-knowing-how? 

Drinks and drugs to forget 
We share. 

Oh, Lord, how we share! 


VACATION TOUR OF WYOMING 
BY LIGHT PLANE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the won- 
ders of Wyoming are due for a new style 
of vacationing enjoyment this coming 
June, when private pilots undertake a 
fiying tour of the State sponsored jointly 
by the State Aeronautics and Travel 
Commissions and the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association. The AOPA Pilot 
has detailed this unique travel adventure 
in an article in its March issue. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WYOMING ORGANIZES VACATION AIR TOUR 

A vacation tour of Wyoming by light- 
plane, that is to arouse the in- 
terest of travel enthusiasts throughout the 
country, has been scheduled for June 23-29. 
During the week-long adventure, partici- 
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pants will be treated to some of the most 
unusual and spectacular scenery in the 
United States yet they will be freed from 
the responsibilities of planning a complete 
vacation. The tour will begin at Casper 
where, at a reception and banquet, a wel- 
come will be given by Gov. Stan Hathaway. 

PAA and Wyoming Aeronautics Commis- 
sion personnel will guide, instruct and ac- 
company the tour; the Weather Bureau will 
brief touring pilots. The itinerary that has 
been published by cosponsors, the Wyoming 
Aeronautics and Travel Commissions and 
AOPA, is highlighted by visits to some of 
our most outstanding national attractions, 
for example: 

Devils Tower, established by President 
Theodore Roosevelt as the first U.S. National 
Monument in 1906. Formed 50 million years 
ago by eruption of molten rock, the fluted 
tower rises 1,280 feet above the Belle Fourche 
River in northeastern Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, designated by 
President Ulysses S. Grant in 1872 as this 
nation’s first National Park. Within these 
boundaries are found Old Faithful; Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone River, 24 miles 
of sheer rock walls; and Yellowstone Lake. 

Grand Teton National Park, located in the 
northwestern part of the state, just south of 
Yellowstone National Park, The park is domi- 
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nated by the Teton Range; largest peak in 
the range is Grand Teton, which rises to 
13,766 feet, 

Tour reservations for 100 airplanes (ac- 
commodating approximately 300 people) will 
be accepted on a first-come first-served basis. 
Airplanes must be capable of operating at 
10,500 feet altitude (no oxygen required), 
and pilots should bring their own tiedown 
equipment, (A special communication/inter- 
com frequency has been designated for pilots’ 
use.) All-inclusive costs (transportation from 
airports to motels, lodging, meals and enter- 
tainment, gratuities, etc.) are as follows: sin- 
gle, $173; double with two beds in room, $280; 
triple in separate beds, $388. Reservations 
should be sent to Wyoming Air Tour, 2320 
Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyo, 82001. 
(Pilots must arrange to fly thelr own or ren- 
tal aircraft.) 

Wyoming is a state of high plains, moun- 
tains, and occasional badlands. The climate 
is cool and dry, with local variation because 
of altitude. At high elevations, freezing tem- 
peratures may be encountered any month. 
Annual average rainfall is low. A variety of 
wildlife is to be found throughout the state: 
mule and white-tailed deer, elk, black and 
grizzly bear, mountain sheep, antelope, 
mountain lion, moose, grouse, rabbit, and 
wild turkey. Natural lakes and streams have 
trout, bass and walleye. 
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Participants in the Flying Vacation Tour 
of Wyoming will have an opportunity to take 
a backward look at history. Sights of cow- 
boys, rodeos, Indians in colorful dress, dude 
ranch life, rugged countryside should conjure 
up images of the Old West. 

The Wyoming air tour has been designed 
to introduce participants to the culture and 
development and main vacation areas of the 
state. Actual flying time should be about 
eight hours. 


REPORT OF JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE ON USE OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS 
IN 1967 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, concerning the foreign curren- 
cies and U.S. dollars utilized by that 
committee in 1967 in connection with 
foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country 


William S. Moorhead: Brazi 
Henry S. Reuss: 
"Brazil 


1 Cost of official dinner give 
2 Round trip transpo! purchased by State Department. 


3 Testified at hearings before the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy. 


n by Senator Javits on November 23. 


Transportation 


—— eens 


Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S, rrency or US. 
currency currency 


4 $150 advanced by U.S, embassies before departure for the United States (3 days per diem, at 
$50 per day)—no breakdown furnished the Joint Economic Committee. For accounting purposes 
entire amount included under lodging. 


RECAPITULATION 


% betel: PA SAA Lape SRA a ap cp AA ⁰ ³—- —Tkꝶk- eR Me G RC RR ais g <- 4,133.5 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee. 


RETURNED PEACE CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is esti- 
mated that by 1980 there will be 200,000 
returned Peace Corps volunteers at home 
in America. Right now there are 15,000 
returned Peace Corps volunteers in the 
country. Their exploits abroad, which 
have brought great credit to our Nation 
and to themselves, are well known. Mr. 
President, there is evidence the returned 
volunteers are coming home aware of 
many problems, keenly motivated to 
work for solutions. Mademoiselle maga- 
zine recently published an article on the 


returnees by Judith Harkison which tells 

the story very well. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIDDLE-CLASS: REVOLUTIONARIES ARE 
HoME—PEACE CORPS RETURNEES ARE PUT- 
TING INTO PRACTICE HERE WHAT THEY 
LEARNED OVERSEAS 

(By Judith Harkison) 

“Since I’ve been back, my friends don’t 
understand me and I don’t understand 
them,” claims a social-service worker in 
Austin. “What they really care about is buy- 


ing draperies and living-room furniture, I'm 


‘interested in what’s happening in the world.” 


In New York, a career girl discovers “a 
nine-to-five job is so much less demanding, 
you almost feel guilty. It leaves a vacuum 
in your mind.” 

A Washington, D.C., bachelor confesses: 
“You're pretty well ready to tell your fam- 
ily that you're not going back to what you 
were brought up to be—you're going to do 
what you really want.” 

Speaking out are three of the 15,000 Re- 
turned Peace Corps Volunteers (RPCVs), 
back from their two-year work projects in 
East Africa, Latin America, or the Middle 
East. Having learned overseas that one per- 
son can effect change and having seen the 
results of it, they have acquired confidence 
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in themselves and are looking for action. 
Usually they turn sharp, discerning eyes 
on America asking: “Where and how do 
we fitin?” 

Because service in the Peace Corps tends 
to focus on career interests that often re- 
quire further studies, one out of three vol- 
unteers continues his/her education after- 
ward. A third of these pursue social and 
area studies, a fifth go into education, and 
14 percent seek technical training. In 1967- 
68, 75 colleges and universities (including 
Harvard, Columbia, M. T.) will have offered 
$50 scholarships, assistantships, or fellow- 
ships exclusively to ex-volunteers. Several 
schools give anywhere from four to nine 
graduate credits for Peace Corps service 
(among these are Michigan, Syracuse, 
Georgetown, Cornell). The Ford Founda- 
tion created a program of Study Fellowships 
for International Development for RPCVs. 

Others head for poverty pockets in city 
ghettos and underdeveloped rural areas; 
few return to their home towns. They settle 
primarily in teaching, social service, public 
health, government, and War on Poverty 
projects. 

Most volunteers come from professional 
and middie-income families (80 percent have 
baccalaureate degrees, the majority in 
liberal arts), and they are indifferent, at 
this point, to the affluent life of their par- 
ents. They grew up with it and are bored 
with its trifling concerns, They don't want 
to settle down; they want more experience 
and travel. Said one early returnee: “The 
Peace Corps volunteer is a middle-class 
revolutionary. He's not the kind of guy to 
go out and burn Newark down, but he wants 
to change things.” 

Is the return to America anticlimactic 
after the unique and challenging experience 
RPOVS have had in the slum, jungle, or 
bush of an underdeveloped nation? Are they 
having difficulty finding similar satisfaction 
at home? 

For most of them, the answer is a definite 
“No,” although a few did feel some reverse 
culture shock at first. But the celebrated 
“re-entry crisis,” during which time the re- 
turnee allegedly has trouble communicating, 
getting a job, and finding himself, has been 
exaggerated. “People who experienced the 
most shock had problems before they joined 
the Peace Corps,” said a returnee. And a 
quiet, personable Peace Corps couple from 
Oregon agrees: We didn’t look at the United 
States with different-colored glasses when we 
returned, because we didn't have on different- 
colored glasses when we left.“ 

Other than the discovery of Tefion frying 
pans, color TV, New York City’s talking trash 
cans, or air-conditioned buses, the impact 
was caused generally by the shift from a for- 
eign culture of individuality, leisurely pace, 
and hospitality into the American tumult of 
schedules, conformity, noise, tension, and 
impatience. In addition, most volunteers 
were dismayed by their friends’ preoccupation 
with security and materialism, and their 
lack of interest in social problems. 

“I just couldn't get over how provincial, 
how narrow, how utterly uninformed and 
uninterested most people I met were about 
world affairs, or even national affairs,” one 
said in bewilderment. 

Most RPCVs are finding jobs (albeit with 
effort) that are not only stimulating and 
responsible, but are in many cases directly 
parallel to their overseas experience, For ex- 
ample, Washington lawyer Bruce Patner, 
who laid the groundwork in Peru for banks 
to begin financing low-cost housing develop- 
ments, was sent to Los Angeles after the 
Watts riots by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, to do exactly the same thing: he 
rooted out the leadership, identified the 
complications, and helped to set in motion 
the financial mechanism for rebuilding the 
area. 

Soon after his return to Portland, Oregon, 
Phil Peters received a telephone call: “We're 
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setting up a local migrant league. Weren't 
you a Peace Corps volunteer?” For two years, 
Phil assisted the 30,000 Mexican migrant 
workers who arrive in the Willamette Valley 
each summer; since August, he has been de- 
veloping training programs for a community- 
action center. Both jobs are extensions of 
the PC work he did in a Guatemalan Village. 

On Chicago's festering Division Street, Pa- 
tricia McMahon works among the Puerto 
Rican poor, helping them to help themselves, 
She did much the same thing in Honduras, 
“but it is more difficult here,” she believes, 
“because too many promises have already 
gone unfulfilled.” 

Although as an Irish Catholic she had au- 
tomatically opposed birth control, her Hon- 
duran experience convinced her that it is 
an essential element in the welfare of the 
poor. On Division Street, she is encouraging 
family planning among the Puerto Ricans, 
in whose culture masculinity is measured by 
the number of offspring produced. Patricia 
has also learned to accept all invitations 
of hospitality, as a gesture of confidence, even 
if it means the host may be going without 
his next meal and Patricia may be drowning 
in 12 cups of coffee and 12 tacos each day. 

When Tom Oliver returned from Nigeria, 
he knew he wanted to make a contribution 
to society’s betterment, There were, in his 
view, two ways of going about it: either 
picket the power structure from the side- 
walk or join the Establishment and try to 
improve the system from within. He joined 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) — 
and thus the Federal Government—as as- 
sistant to the director of special projects 
in Washington, His job is to expand the 
role of the VISTA volunteer—who is doing 
the same thing in Harlem that other young 
Americans are doing in the Rio slums. 

VISTA has been called “the stepchild of 
the Peace Corps,” for it was the Peace Corps 
that focused national attention on poverty- 
ridden regions and served as a model for its 
domestic counterpart. “Between the two,” 
Tom says, “the tougher game is in VISTA” 
because “you don’t have the glamor of work- 
ing overseas in a foreign language and cul- 
ture. Here you have different cultures, but 
it’s much less exotic. The problems in this 
country are more real in that they affect 
you closer to the stomach. It’s your country, 
your city, and your block, whereas, over 
there, it’s their country and their problem. 
You'll do what you can while you're there 
but eventually you leave, whereas you never 
leave VISTA territory; there’s always New 
York.” 

Tom studied political science at Bowdoin 
College, graduating in 1964. He and the 
former Sue Kintner (Middleburg, 64) were 
married that summer, then went into Peace 
Corps training and departed subsequently 
for Nigeria, where they taught in a secondary 
school, 

Like her husband, Sue Oliver draws on her 
Peace Corps experiences in her job with 
Trans-Century Corporation—a privately 
owned company that plans and manages 
projects aimed at improving social and eco- 
nomic life in the United States and abroad. 
Its headquarters are in an aging storefront 
office in the heart of Washington’s slums. 
Sue, along with several other returned vol- 
unteers, is working to establish remedial edu- 
cation for D.C. highschool dropouts, basic 
instruction and counseling for the unem- 
ployed, an educational clinic in the Bahamas, 
and a credit system for the poor, 

Trans-Century’s director of recruitment is 
another RPCV—lanky, spectacled Dick Irish, 
who previously worked at Peace Corps head- 
quarters recruiting staffers. “I interviewed 
600 returned volunteers. Three brought up 
salary, none mentioned benefits. They ask, 
‘How much independence will I have? Is the 
responsibility significant? Is the work im- 
portant? ” 

It is not surprising that returnees hope to 
find jobs that offer authority and a chance 
to manage something on their own. Overseas, 
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in the absence of close supervision, very often 
alone, the volunteers relied essentially upon 
thelr own resources, Many held responsible 
positions: teachers often doubled as school 
administrators; community workers became 
assistants to the village mayor. “In Liberia, 
we were somebodies,” says Lorraine Bouffard, 
of Hartford. “In a few villages we visited, we 
were the first white people they had ever 
seen. At home, you're just another American. 
You look around and say to yourself, Where's 
the band?’” 

RPCVs don’t mind anonymity so long as 
there is room for flexibility and personal 
initiative. “We don’t feel the need for fancy 
job titles,” said one. Sue Oliver thinks of 
it as having a job where your role is not 
defined: If it looks exciting, you try it. 
If it smells good, you just follow your nose.” 
And another says, “I can’t stand being re- 
strained by bureaucracy of any kind; I think 
it stifles creativity.” 

The Peace Corps has established a Career 
Information Service to help returned volun- 
teers find jobs, get scholarships, or take tests 
for graduate school or Federal employment 
while they're still overseas. The career staff 
provides counseling, publishes a monthly list 
of job opportunities, maintains career li- 
braries abroad, and handles special requests 
for information. 

Finding the right job is not easy. When 
Ann Arnzen, 24, returned from San Salva- 
dor to Washington, D.C., she signed up with 
employment agencies, applied to Government 
agencies, and answered newspaper ads. Her 
search was long and strenuous chiefly be- 
cause she was determined to work directly 
with the problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. (She now raises funds for the hospital 
ship Hope.) 

Ann and her RPCV roommate, Eloise 
McClintic, share a century-old house in the 
picturesque Capitol Hill section of Wash- 
ington. Eloise, 26, was a premed major at 
the University of California at Berkeley. Not 
sure that she wanted to go to medical school 
after graduation, she entered the Peace 
Corps instead. When she returned from the 
Dominican Republic, still uncertain about 
her ambitions, Eloise became a stewardess for 
Pan American Airways (“I wanted to travel, 
keep up my Spanish, and make contacts”). 

Tired of her job ten months later, she 
quit and went to Washington. There she 
worked for two years with the Council on 
Leaders and Specialists (a contract agency 
for the State Department that plans pro- 
grams for visiting dignitaries). She left the 
Council last August, torn between medi- 
cine and taking a doctorate in Latin Ameri- 
can studies. Now, she’s teaching school dur- 
ing the day and taking review courses in sci- 
ence at the University of Maryland in the 
evening (“in case I decide to take the 
medical-school entrance exam”). “Had I not 
gone overseas,” Eloise says, I probably would 
have been content to settle down and prac- 
tice in Illinois. But the more you know of 
other people and other places, the more you 
want to know.” 

About half the returnees make a significant 
change in their career goals. Before going 
to Tanzania, vivacious Barbara Boyle, 26, 
graduated from Stanford with a B.A. degree 
in international relations. She had always 
planned a career in the Foreign Service, took 
the exam in Tanzania and passed it. One 
week before leaving for her first assignment, 
she was offered a job helping “to plan a col- 
lege” with Harris Wofford, then associate 
director of the Peace Corps, who was about 
to establish, and become president of, a new 
experimental branch of the State University 
of New York in Old Westbury, Long Island, 
patterned after Peace Corps education pro- 
grams. 

Barbara took the job. It meant a complete 
departure from her career plans, but she ex- 
plained it this way: “I felt that American 
representatives overseas—military officers, 
diplomats, businessmen—were not well-in- 
formed and that their philosophical ideas 
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were often very wrong. The blame for this, 
I think, rests in our educational system, If 
we want to achieve any degree of peace, we 
have to equip our leaders with stronger 
mental resources. 

“I suddenly realized I had been working 
in the wrong direction. If I'm to do anything 
of what I want, I have to start way behind 
the outer level which is the Foreign Service. 
I have to go back to the very beginning, 
which I feel is education.” 

Barbara is presently on the planning staff 
of the college, scheduled to open in Septem- 
ber 1970. She hopes it will become a model 
for higher education. “The theory is to get 
students to learn how to learn, to become 
their own teachers,” says Barbara, “instead 
of being the passive students most of us were 
in college.” The college may send freshmen 
to live for several months in a ghetto, an 
Appalachian community, or on an Indian 
reservation, and thereby come to grips with 
alien cultures. Barbara believes that the con- 
fidence they develop in their ability to cope 
will enter into their approach to education. 

President Johnson has tried, as did Presi- 
dent Kennedy, to attract RPCVs into Federal 
service, and currently about 23 per cent of 
employed returnees work in the Government. 
Their overseas experiences have led them to 
the Agency for International Development 
(A.I.D.), for example, where more than 200 
are employed around the world in agricul- 
ture, health, public safety, and finance. 

To date, 84 RPCVs have been appointed to 
the Foreign Service, although most of them 
only recently. “The first returnees just 
couldn't pass the exam,” said a Government 
training officer. “When you come back from 
a flavela in Brazil, the state of your mental 
equipment is often pretty low. Most returnees 
just don’t have the facts on American his- 
tory—and they're not up on current events 
here or elsewhere,” 

Early RPCVs and American businessmen 
viewed one another with skepticism, and even 
now only 11 per cent of the ex-volunteers 
are employed in this area, A lot of company 
people thought returnees were undisciplined 
and, sometimes, outright mavericks, They 
were too creative and restless for typing or 
selling insurance, 

An RPCV who fled New York and the busi- 
ness world is Penny White, who, after gradu- 
ation from Wells College (with a French 
major), spent two years in Lord & Taylor's 
executive training program in New York, 
and a third year as secretary to the per- 
sonnel director at Memorial Hospital, before 
joining the Peace Corps. A tall, bright-eyed 
Washingtonian, Penny now lives in an attrac- 
tive Georgetown apartment and works on 
the Peace Corps staff as Maison officer for 
volunteers stationed in North Africa and the 
Near East. 

When she came back from Tunisia in 1966, 
she began looking for a personnel job among 
Manhattan oil companies, banks, nonprofit 
groups. She wanted something in an inter- 
national division, where she could use her 
French and work with foreigners, Although 
she abhors the idea of routine chores, she 
was offered only secretarial jobs. Moreover, 
she discovered that only top management 
had close contacts with foreigners. 

Perhaps because she did not find a satis- 
factory job there, Penny changed her mind 
about living in New York: “The dirt, the 
madness, the pace, the rushing—New York is 
the epitome of it,” Penny will remain in 
Washington for perhaps two years, thinks 
she will then live abroad and make a career in 
public relations or tourism in North Africa. 
“In the emerging countries, young people 
have the chance to do meaningful things in 
social and economic development,” she ex- 
plains. “Here you're a tiny frog in a huge 
puddle, You can hardly do anything sig- 
nificant. Over there you're not knocking your 
head against a wall.” 

Some business and industrial firms with 
international interests made early overtures 
to ex-volunteers. One of these, the United 
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Pruit Company, stated: “We feel that PCVs 
who have served a tour of duty in Latin 
America and have gained a knowledge of 
Spanish are ideally sulted for the company’s 
operations in Central America.” But Mary- 
Rita Tascketta, director of the Career In- 
formation Service, feels the problem is that 
“business has had trouble communicating 
with the volunter, because the volunteer is 
not receptive to the commercial world. RPCVs 
hesitate to join a company where they think 
they will be stified by a rigid and conserva- 
tive system. It isn’t because they’re not 
money conscicus; they are—just as much as 
anybody else. 

“On the other hand,” she continues, “busi- 
nessmen don't know how to appeal to the 
volunteer in their help-wanted ads [in the 
CIS bulletin]. They themselves don't know 
what there is in the Peace Corps experience 
that might make returnees specifically val- 
uable to business,” 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corpora- 
tion in Oakland was interested in finding 
this out after they had accidentally hired a 
returnee who rapidly and successfully caught 
on to the company’s system. What, they 
asked Miss Tascketta, has the RPCV got that 
the average 25-year-old business or account- 
ing graduate does not have? 

From a two-hour conference came these 
exclusions: he has proved to some extent 
that he is more emotionally mature; he's 
adaptable, flexible, patient, and able to tol- 
erate certain frustrations, He is a little more 
friendly and outgoing with a genuine liking 
for other people. He's been motivated by the 
desire to be of service to others and, at the 
same time, to learn from others. 

About 16 companies now encourage em- 
ployees to take a two-year leave for the 
Peace Corps without losing seniority. Among 
these are Kaiser, AT&T, General Electric, 
IBM, and Kimberly-Clark. Labor unions are 
beginning to do the same for skilled labor 
(the United Auto Workers, for instance). 

International banking, too, is a logical em- 
ployer, Kenneth Cole, for example joined the 
Peace Corps after law school and was sent 
to Ecuador in 1963 equipped with a BS, 
in accounting and a law degree from Berke- 
ley. In Guayaquil he worked on an A.LD.- 
sponsored plan to develop credit unions. 
When he returned home, he found to his 
surprise that several prospective employers 
were interested in his experiences—he had 
considered the Peace Corps “only one more 
line on the resume which might open one 
more door for an interview.” 

Kenneth works for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank in Washington, a profit- 
making organization funded by Western 
Hemisphere countries to finance economic 
and social development in Latin America. He 
is using his Peace Corps experience “100 per 
cent down the line,” and feels that it saved 
him from the dull but secure job he had 
considered taking in a law firm. 

Early returners seeking teaching positions 
found, to their disappointment, a hide- 
bound attitude toward their lack of certifica- 
tion in spite of their overseas teaching ex- 
periences. When Barbara Gladysiewicz re- 
turned in 1963, having taught English for 
two years in the Philippines, she sought a 
job in a New York slum school. The Board 
of Education insisted that she needed an 
extra two credits in science and one in math 
for permanent certification. Disgusted with 
the red tape, she left Manhattan and was 
hired in Spring Valley, New York. 

Frequently, school administrators were 
not only parochial but prejudiced as well. 
Before Linda and Gary Bergthold returned 
to the U.S., Linda applied for a teaching po- 
sition in Boston, mailing her application 
from Addis Ababa. When her letter was not 
answered, she complained bitterly to the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Eventually she got an answer: her envelope 
was returned with the following scrawled 
across the top: “We do not hire teachers of 
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foreign extraction.” They had not even read 
past the postmark, 

Progressive states, however, are be; 
to see the light, California will grant a 
standard certificate to Peace Corps teachers 
who hold a bachelor’s degree and meet course 
requirements in the subject they will teach. 
The California State Legislature, in a paral- 
lel action, passed a bill creating a new cer- 
tification category for them. In Philadelphia, 
immediate provisional appointment at the 
salary of a third-year teacher is given to all 
RPCVs. 

New York State is now going all out to lure 
volunteers. Not only are they waiving re- 
quirements (“it is usually possible to facil- 
itate the placing of those volunteers with a 
bachelor’s degree and two years of Peace 
Corps teaching experience”), but they have 
hired a special liaison officer in Albany 
specifically for the Peace Corps, and have 
also sponsored and paid for three job con- 
ferences, enabling administrators and job- 
seeking volunteers to meet. The largest, held 
last April in Manhattan, was attended by 
421 volunteers (almost half were hired) with 
150 schools represented. A smaller one on 
the Syracuse campus was attended by 172 
RPCVs: half were hired, at an average salary 
of $6,800. 

Many of the returnees request a slum 
school, and some believe it is even more 
difficult teaching here than overseas because 
of the negative attitude of many American 
pupils. Peace Corps service in Liberia gave 
Lorraine Bouffard not only the incentive but 
the mental flexibility necessary to teach un- 
derprivileged Negro children in Hartford’s 
North End. It also gave her something to 
offer them: a knowledge and respect for the 
history of West Africa, 

Nowadays, the Peace Corps is attracting 
more married couples than before; one out 
of every five is married, compared to one 
out of ten who served five years ago. Alto- 
gether, 6,665 married volunteers have par- 
ticipated, and nearly 800 weddings have 
taken place overseas, As a matchmaker, the 
Corps may well outshine the computer! 

Are Peace Corps marriages subject to 
unusual strains and pressures? Yes and no. 
The Bergtholds, who were married before 
they entered the Peace Corps, fervently 
agree that marriages are usually strength- 
ened by the mutual experiences of a 
common yocation. Since PCV couples are 
separated from their families, they must 
work out their own problems, for “a wife 
can’t run home to Mother,” says Linda, 

Dick and Sally Irish (she is currently 
secretary to Mrs. Robert F. Kennedy) were 
also married before they left for the Philip- 
pines, where both taught elementary 
school, There was some competition be- 
tween them, Sally admits, and they were 
continually being compared. “You are to- 
gether all the time,” she says. “It’s wonder- 
ful, but also very difficult. If you have 
marital problems, they'll be intensified.’ 
After sharing so much overseas, Sally de- 
cided to participate more in Dick’s life at 
home, rather than get a full-time job her- 
self. During the first year, while Dick 
worked on the Peace Corps staff, she did 
volunteer work in his department. 

Marian and Peter Downs of San Francisco 
felt their Peace Corps experience was good 
for their marriage. “After two years in a Nepal 
village where we worked together every day 
and had to learn how to run a house to- 
gether—cooking our meals over an open fire 
and carrying our daily water supply a 
quarter of a mile—we communicate much 
better with each other.” 

The Peace Corps is expanding rapidly; 
there are 15,000 volunteers currently over- 
seas, and by 1980 there will be 200,000 re- 
turned volunteers. Beyond the stated goals 
of helping emerging peoples and promoting 
clearer understanding of America, the ex- 
perience has served the volunteers inestima- 
bly in a personal way; it has helped them 
toward maturity, career focus and, more im- 
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portant, has enlarged and deepened their 
understanding of the world beyond their 
door-steps. 

“After living in a country where people are 
just eking out an existence, the ‘necessities’ 
here are like luxuries,” says the Downs cou- 
ple. “We're not going to get into the rut of 
having to have ‘things.’ Right now the 
Joneses are so far ahead of us we could never 
catch up—and we don’t care to.” 

And another RPCV sums it up: “Some 
people go into the Peace Corps to change 
the world. You don’t change the world—you 
change yourself.” 


ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ABUSE— 
REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA DIS- 
TRICT ATTORNEY ARLEN SPEC- 
TER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I recently 
requested that the concluding chapter of 
Philadelphia District Attorney Arlen 
Specter’s annual report be printed in the 
Record because it addresses itself to one 
of the major problems confronting this 
Nation—the need for law enforcement 
and the protection of individual rights. 
Another section of the report discusses 
the complex and challenging problems of 
alcoholism and drug abuse. Because I 
believe it essential that enlightened 
thinking in the law enforcement and 
criminal justice field be brought to the 
attention of all interested persons, I ask 
unanimous consent that this portion of 
the report be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION 


By the early fall of 1967, it was decided 
that it would be helpful to form a Citizens 
Committee on Alcoholism and Drug Addic- 
tion. A number of factors had coalesced 
which required a re-appraisal of the prob- 
lems of drug addiction and alcoholism. 
Among those factors were: 

(1) Court decisions which increasingly 
viewed alcoholism and drug addiction as 
diseases, free from the traditional criminal 
prosecution. 

(2) Evidence of a spread of drug addiction 
of certain types in all classes of society and 
particularly among college students. 

(3) The need for a therapeutic resident fa- 
cility for both drug addiction and alcoholism 
in Philadelphia. 

(4) The recommendation of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice that police be relieved of the 
duty of making arrests for habitual drunken- 
ness which today constitutes such a heavy 
drain on police manpower, 

It was concluded that a Citizens Commit- 
tee could bring new ideas to these problems 
and could further stimulate community 
support for such projects which were deemed 


necessary. 

The Committee consists of: 

Dr. Millard Gladfelter, Chairman of the 
Committee; Chancellor, Temple University. 

Mr. H. Robert Cathcart, Vice President, 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 

Mr. Anthony Cortigene, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

Mr. Paul J. Cupp, Chairman of the Board, 
Acme Markets, Inc. 

Dr. Frederick B, Glaser, Assistant Professor 
of e Temple University. 

Mrs. Mary M. Kaluha, Member, Board of 
Trustees, The Philadelphia State Hospital at 
Byberry. 

Mr. Jean Paul Mather, President, Univer- 
sity City Science Center. 

Reverend Arnold D. Nearn, District Su- 
ue Rii African Methodist Episcopal 

urch. 
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Professor Henry S. Ruth, University of 
Pennsylvania Law School. 

Mr. Charles G. Simpson, General Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Gas Works. 

Honorable Lewis H. Van Dusen, Jr., Chan- 
cellor, Philadelphia Bar Association. 

Mr. William H, Wilcox, Executive Director, 
Greater Philadelphia Movement. 

Mr. Elias Wolf, Chairman of the Board, 
Metal Edge Industries. 

Late in 1967, the Committee decided to 
visit the Daytop Village on Staten Island, 
New York with a view to planning a resident 
facility for drug addiction for Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


RESIDENT FACILITY FOR DRUG ADDICTION 


Among the factors, which called for the 
creation of a Citizens Committee to work 
on the problem of drug addiction, was the 
absence of therapeutic resident facilities for 
drug addiction in the Philadelphia area. On 
September 14, 1967, the District Attorney's 
Office called to the attention of Governor 
Raymond P. Shafer the need for a Resident 
Treatment Center for victims of addictive 
diseases in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

This Office suggested that the General 
State Authority of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania should build and equip a Resi- 
dent Treatment Center as a research and 
demonstration project and that the State 
should lease it to a non-profit corporation. 
Existing state and federal purchase-of-care 
programs should finance operations. It was 
suggested that the Resident Treatment Cen- 
ter would be less expensive to operate than 
a prison and would produce a better rate 
of recovery than that generally attributable 
to penal institutions. 

Governor Raymond P. Shafer replied on 
October 4, 1967 commenting that the pro- 
posal had “great merit.” The Governor indi- 
cated his support for the allocation of capi- 
tal funds on both economic and humanitar- 
ian grounds. 

At the close of the year, efforts were in 
process to secure the requisite appropriation 
for construction of the Resident Treatment 
Center. 


RECOGNITION OF ALCOHOLISM AS A DISEASE 
The revolving door 


Since 1794 persons intoxicated in public 
have been arrested in Pennsylvania under a 
law which provides for a fine of 67¢, or if they 
cannot pay, 24 hours imprisonment in the 
House of Correction. 18 P.S. Sec. 1523. A 1921 
statute raised the amount of the fine to $5.00. 
47 P.S. Sec. 722, Under another set of stat- 
utes, magistrates have been thought to be 
authorized to incarcerate “habitual drunk- 
ards” in the House of Correction for periods 
up to 90 days. 61 P.S. Sec. 751 and Sec. 671, 
et seq. 

The number of arrests under these stat- 
utes is enormous. In 1966, out of a total of 
90,000 arrests for all offenses committed in 
the City of Philadelphia, 41,000 were for pub- 
lic drunkenness. Behind this startling sta- 
tistic is a huge community expenditure of 
police time, court time, and money to say 
nothing of an enormous waste of human 
resources. 

In practice, the traditional system of han- 
dling public intoxicants has been a blot on 
the administration of justice. In a typical 
week, „ 500 public intoxicants 
will be arrested in the 6th Police District 
alone. After arrest, these persons are kept in 
cells overnight to ‘await their hearing before 
a magistrate in the morning. When morning 
arrives, they are paraded out in a group, be- 
fore the magistrate, who then asks whether 
there are any complainants against them, or 
whether any of them want to go to the House 
of Correction for their own protection and 
health, Aside from those few who are sent 
to the House of Correction as punishment 
for whatever petty offense they may have 
committed while drunk and those who vol- 
unteer to go because of their debilitated con- 
dition, the large remainder of persons are 
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turned loose to go back to their skid row sur- 
roundings and inevitably another alcoholic 
binge, arrest and discharge. 

This process aptly has been termed the 
“revolving door” through which the alcohol 
addicts and habitual drunks pass and re- 
turn, time and time again. It is estimated 
that of the 41,000 arrests made in 1966, 
more than half reflect repetitive arrests of 
some 3,000 to 5,000 chronic alcohol addicts. 


This office’s position on alcoholism 


In the landmark case of Robinson v. Cal- 
ifornia, 370 U.S. 660 (1962), the United 
States Supreme Court held that narcotics 
addiction was a disease and not a crime. 
Therefore, while a person could be punished 
for the sale and possession of narcotics, he 
could not justly be punished for his status 
of being an addict. 

The implications of the Robinson deci- 
sion for the problem of alcoholism were ob- 
vious. If narcotics addiction is a disease, 
certainly alcohol addiction is not less so. 
Moreover, if alcohol addicts may not be 
punished as criminals merely for being “ha- 
bitual drunkards” neither should an alcohol 
addict be punished for being publicly in- 
toxicated, since such intoxication is merely 
a symptom of the underlying addictive dis- 
ease. Certainly if you cannot punish a man 
for having a common cold, neither can you 
punish him for sneezing. 

In view of these principles, in the Summer 
of 1966 this Office took the position that in- 
carceration of “habitual drunkards” in the 
House of Correction was illegal. Accordingly, 
an arrangement was made with the Defender 
Association of Philadelphia under which this 
Office agreed to the release, subject to court 
supervision, of any person incarcerated in 
the House of Correction as a habitual drunk- 
ard so long as that person desired his re- 
lease and was physically well enough to be 
released. 

Although this arrangement was a step in 
the right direction, it could not alleviate the 
underlying problem of the lack of a rational 
and humane city-wide treatment program 
for the chronic alcoholic. To find a perma- 
nent solution to the problem, this Office en- 
tered into discussions with the Greater Phila- 
delphia Movement, the Philadelphia Diagnos- 
tic and Relocation Service Corporation, the 
Defender Association of Philadelphia, and 
other interested agencies, 


A test case 


To awaken the community to the vast 
problem of alcoholism, it was decided that a 
law suit should be brought challenging the 
constitutionality of the treatment in Phila- 
delphia of chronic alcoholics. Two men, 
Robert Edward Lee and Joseph Mitsch, were 
selected as test cases, and the Defender Asso- 
ciation filed petitions for writs of habeas 
corpus asking their release on the ground 
that their commitment to the House of Cor- 
rection was unconstitutional. 

The cases were heard before the Honorable 
Leo Weinrott, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas No. 5, Philadelphia County, and ex- 
tensive psychiatric and medical evidence was 
presented on the nature of alcoholism and 
the dimensions of the Philadelphia problem. 
On August 31, 1967, Judge Weinrott rendered 
a learned and comprehensive opinion declar- 
ing that chronic alcoholism is a disease not 
punishable as a crime, and discharging the 
petitioners from custody. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ex rel. Robert Edward Lee and 
Joseph Mitsch v. Edward J. Hendricks, Super- 
intendent, Philadelphia County Prisons, C. P. 
No. 5, June Term, 1967, No. H.C.-0075, 0076. 

Programming humane treatment of 
alcoholics 

Shortly after Judge Weinrott’s decision, 
the District Attorney called a meeting of ex- 
perts and leading citizens to discuss the im- 
pact of the court decision, and new directions 
for the future. After lengthy discussion, dur- 
ing which there was general agreement that 
alcoholism should be treated as a medical 
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and not a criminal problem and that com- 
munity resources should be devoted to its 
solution, a sub-committee was formed to 
achieve a workable city-wide program. The 
Committee is chaired by Assistant District 
Attorney Alan J. Davis and its membership 
includes: 

Stanley J. Brody, Director, Southeast Re- 
gion, Department of Public Welfare. 

Ephraim Gomberg, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Crime Commission. 

Edward J. Hendricks, Superintendent, Phil- 
adelphia County Prisons. 

Dr. Walter Lear, Deputy Commissioner of 
Health. 

Abraham J. Brem Levy, Esquire, Phila- 
delphia Bar Association. 

Chief Inspector Frank Nolan, Philadelphia 
Police Department. 

Irving Shandler, Director, The Philadel- 
phia Diagnostic and Relocation Service Cor- 
poration, 

From the outset, the Philadelphia Police 
Department, through both Commissioner 
Frank Rizzo and Chief Inspector Nolan, made 
it very clear that the Department was 100% 
behind any program for the more humane 
treatment of chronic alcohol addicts as per- 
sons suffering from a medical problem. At 
all the meetings of the subcommittee the 
Police Department volunteered constructive 
suggestions and all of their resources to the 
solution of the problem. 

After several meetings it was decided that 
any program for the treatment of alcoholics 
would require facilities for diagnosis, detoxi- 
fication, hospitalization, psycho-social eval- 
uation and both in-patient and out-patient 
long-term rehabiiltation. While initially it 
was thought that this should be done 
through a large central facility, all of the 
experts agreed that the best possible pro- 
gram would be a decentralized program 
which would involve the participation of a 
large number of general hospitals and all 
of the varied existing resources in the com- 
munity. 

It is believed that this approach precludes 
the possibility that a large central facility 
would become merely a dumping ground for 
alcoholics offering more humane but no more 
effective treatment. Moreover, only by in- 
volving the staffs of great hospitals can a 
professional cadre be developed to assure the 
continuing operation and improvement of 
the program. Finally, a large number of fa- 
cilities spread throughout the city will be 
more responsive to particular neighborhood 
and sectional problems. 

Accordingly, Irving Shandler was instruct- 
ed by the Committee to enter into discus- 
sions with the major hosptials and commu- 
nity mental health centers to obtain their 
cooperation. Happily, Mr. Shandler’s efforts 
were rewarded with a large measure of suc- 
cess. Although there was strong initial re- 
sistance, gradually most of the facilities ex- 
pressed sympathy and volunteered bed space 
and personnel for the program. 

A pilot program 

To obtain the precise data needed for an 
operational alcoholism program, it was de- 
cided that a pilot study was in order. Un- 
der a grant from the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement, the Diagnostic Center undertook 
a study of all of the men arrested in the 
6th Police District betwen the hours of 2:00 
P.M. and 10:00 P.M. for a 10-day period. 
The Police Department volunteered a breath- 
alyzer machine and operator, the facilities 
of the 6th Police District, a specially 
equipped clinic room in the police station, 
all of the necessary transportation and the 
full cooperation of all of the men in the 
district. 

The Diagnostic Corporation provided doc- 
tors, technicians and social workers. For 10 
days the 6th Police District became a diag- 
nostic center for chronic alcoholics. 
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A report on alternatives to arrest for 
intoxication 


On November 29, 1967, the Diagnostic 
Corporation issued a 74-page report sum- 
marizing the results of the 10-day pilot 
study, and a comprehensive, detailed city- 
wide program on alcoholism. 

Basically, the plan is to divide the city 
into four sections, each with a diagnostic 
center located at four different general hos- 
pitals. All persons arrested for public in- 
toxication would be taken by the police di- 
rectly to these centers. If the arrested per- 
son is diagnosed by a doctor as a chronic 
alcoholic, he would then be treated and 
either released on out-patient care or pro- 
vided with in-patient care. If the person is 
not a chronic alcoholic but rather merely 
a casual drunk, he will be returned to the 
police station and be charged according to 
law. The most significant finding of this 
study was that existing facilities in the City 
of Philadelphia are adequate to handle the 
entire problem with the full cooperation of 
the City Health Department and the major 
hospitals. 

A general accord 

Since the completion of the pilot study, 
several meetings have been held to which all 
interested state, local and civic agencies 
were invited. Without exception, all parties 
agreed that the plan recommended in the 
report was feasible and desirable. Most en- 
couraging, was the agreement by Dr. Walter 
Lear, Deputy Commissioner of the City 
Health Department, that the Health Depart- 
ment would be willing to assume responsi- 
bility for and expedite the program. 

Having obtained the very tangible coop- 
eration of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment, various civic agencies, firmly-promised 
cooperation of many of our great hospitals 
and the City Health Department, it seems 
that Philadelphia is on the brink of achiev- 
ing the finest program for chronic alcoholics 
in the United States. This has not occurred 
a moment too soon. The United States Su- 
preme Court now has under consideration 
in Powell v. Texas, the question whether 
alcoholism should be treated as a disease on 
a nationwide basis. It is anticipated that the 
Supreme Court’s decision will be the same 
as Judge Weinrott’s decision in the Phila- 
delphia test case. When the decision is 
handed down, it is anticipated that all com- 
munities in the nation will be required to 
adopt alcoholism programs. With the ad- 
vanced start that we have, Philadelphia 
should be one of the leaders in the nation. 


EXCHANGE OF OFFICIALS BETWEEN 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND PHARMACEUTICAL IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of Sunday, February 25, 
1968, published a very interesting article 
by Morton Mintz which discussed the 
exchange of officials between the Food 
and Drug Administration and the phar- 
maceutical industry. 

Mr. Mintz quotes Dr. Louis Lasagna, 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, as 
follows: 

It does not seem desirable to have in deci- 
slonmaking positions scientists who con- 
sciously or unconsciously are always con- 
templating the possibility that their futures 
may be determined by their rapport with 
industry. 


Mr. Mintz makes the point that al- 
though the drain of regulatory officials 
to industry and the questions it raises 
about keeping public policy and admin- 
istration. uncorrupted are not unique to 
the FDA, this agency bears special re- 
sponsibility in matters affecting the pub- 
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lic health—often in matters of life and 
death. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
wase ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Druc Firms HRE Away FDA OFFICIALS 

(By Morton Mintz) 

WASHINGTON.—Six years ago, Dr. Louis La- 
sagna of Johns Hopkins Medical School called 
the exchange of officials between the Food 
and Drug Administration and the companies 
it regulates the “potentially most dangerous 
aspect of the FDA setup.” 

“It does not seem desirable to have in 
decision-making positions scientists who con- 
sciously or unconsciously are always con- 
templating the possibility that their futures 
may be determined by their rapport with 
industry,” Dr. Lasagna said in his book “The 
Doctors’ Dilemmas.” 

Four years ago, Rep. Melvin Laird of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the House Republican 
Conference, wrote a letter to the commis- 
sioner of the FDA, who was then George P. 
Larrick. 

POOR PUBLIC POLICY 

“. , . It is poor public policy to allow in- 
dividuals . . . who are vested with broad dis- 
cretionary authority to arm themselves with 
extensive information on a group of sharply 
competing businesses, then suddenly bob up 
working for one of them,” Laird said. 

In the letter, which he put into the hear- 
ing record of a House appropriations sub- 
committee, Laird went on to say: 

“It also stands to reason that while still 
employed by FDA and while still passing on 
the problems of competing companies, they 
were in the process of agreeing to this out- 
side employment.” 

NO FOLLOWTHROUGH 

An FDA tabulation made at Laird’s re- 
quest showed that of 813 employees who had 
left FDA in the four years through 1963, at 
least 83 appeared to have taken posts in 
regulated industries. 

The drain of regulatory officials to indus- 
try and the questions it raises about keeping 
public policy and administration uncor- 
rupted are, of course, not unique to the 
FDA, But this agency happens to deal with 
the nation’s most profitable industry and 
to bear responsibility in matters affecting the 
public health—often, indeed, in matters of 
life and death. 

There was no followthrough, however, on 
the concerns voiced by Dr. and 
Laird. Traffic on what Lasagna called “the 
well-traveled two-way street between indus- 
try and Washington” went on to reach rush- 
hour proportions two years ago, and its ef- 
fects can still be seen. 


CLUSTER OF RESIGNATIONS 


In a cluster of resignations set off by the 
late 1965 departure of Commissioner Larrick 
and his replacement by Dr. James L. God- 
dard, the most notable was that of Dr, Joseph 
F. Sadusk, Jr., FDA’s top physician and di- 
rector of the Bureau of Medicine. 

In his two years at FDA, Dr, Sadusk had 
made numerous decisions about drugs. One 
involved Chloramphenicol, a potent “won- 
der” antibiotic that some prescribed. 

Following a review by a special panel of 
the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, the FDA had already added 
a warning to the label emphasizing an asso- 
ciation between the drug and aplastic ane- 
mia, a usually fatal blood disease. But re- 
ports continued to flow into the agency of 
more cases of aplastic anemia among the 
drug’s users, raising the question of how 
adequate the warning was. 

NO ACTION TAKEN 

The special panel stood ready to reconvene 
on the matter, and it was tentatively on the 
agenda for a 1965 meeting between the NAS- 
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NRO and FDA officials, But Chloramphenicol 
never came up. 

The FDA delegation was led by Sadusk, 
who as head of the Bureau of Medicine was 
responsible for the decision not to attempt a 
new, still more cautious labeling. 

After quitting the FDA in March, 1966, Dr. 
Sadusk spent a year at Johns Hopkins and 
then moved to Parke Davis & Co. as vice 
president for medical affairs. Parke, Davis 
held a patent monopoly on Chlorampheni- 
col—which it marketed under the brand 
name of Chloromycetin—during Sadusk’s 
tenure at the FDA. 

HEARINGS BRING ACTION 

As a result of hearings in the last few 
weeks by Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), the 
FDA at last is in the process of requiring 
tough new labeling for Chloramphenicol, The 
FDA expects Dr. Sadusk to counsel Parke, 
Davis on the matter. 

He has already represented the firm in 
other dealings with the agency, although 
there is no evidence that Parke, Davis was 
either helped or hurt by being represented 
by the FDA’s former top physician, 

Last January Dr, Sadusk met with agency 
brass about their objections to the expensive 
promotional campaign that introduced Pon- 
stel, a painkiller, to the American market 
last year. The firm agreed to send an embar- 
rassing “corrective letter” to some 288,000 
doctors saying that the agency regarded cer- 
tain Ponstel promotions as “misleading.” 

JOINS TRADE ASSOCIATION 

After Dr. Sadusk quit the FDA, the deputy 
director of the bureau of medicine, Dr. Jo- 
seph M. Pisani, went to the Proprietary Assn., 
the trade organization of manufacturers of 
nonprescription drugs. 

The vacant directorship in the bureau was 
filled by Dr. Robert J. Robinson, who shortly 
thereafter moved to a high executive post 
at Hoffman-La Roche. Joining him in the 
staff of the pharmaceutical firm was Dr. 
Grace Pierce, an FDA medical officer. 

Dr. Harold Anderson found a job at Win- 
throp Laboratories more attractive then 
being director of FDA’s Division of Anti- 
infective Drugs. Dr. Howard Cohn quit as 
chief of the medical evaluation branch to 
go to Ciba Pharmaceutical Co. 

ORDERS, “BAIL OUT” 

Morris Yakowitz, head of the Division of 
Case Supervision, joined Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories, Allen E. Rayfield became 
a consultant to Richardson-Merrell Inc. 

As head of FDA’s Bureau of Regulatory 
Compliance, Rayfield had been scored in 
hearings held by the House Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee. There had 
been a potentially serious mix-up of labels 
for medical products at another pharma- 
ceutical plant, Abbott Laboratories. Three 
FDA inspectors began an investigation to 
see if there had been violations of the rules 
for manufacturing practices. One morning 
soon after the inspectors went into the plant, 
Rayfield phoned FDA’s Chicago Office. “Bail 
out” he ordered. “Get out before noon.” 

In his 1964 letter Laird said that Congress 
had faced-up“ to the underlying problem 
long ago in respect to the Defense Dept. 

TWO-YEAR RULE 

“A statute was passed prohibiting career 
personnel from working on defense matters 
for private industry until at least two years 
had passed following their retirement,” Laird 
said, 

“I am strongly inclined toward a require- 
ment of this same kind in respect to FDA 
personnel, forbidding their employment, for 
a period of two years after leaving FDA, by 
a company whose business is under FDA 
jurisdiction.” 

The inclination has not been strong enough 
to get anything done. 
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SALE OF WHEAT BY FRANCE TO 
RED CHINA 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, recently 
an announcement was made of a sale of 
wheat by France to Red China which has 
very serious implications for the United 
States. 

The net effect of the sale is that the 
U.S. exporter is subsidizing French sales 
of wheat to Red China. 

This sale, which amounted to 500,000 
tons of wheat, was made possible by a 
$63-a-ton subsidy paid by the European 
Economic Community to the French. 
This made the price paid by the Chinese 
only about half the European Economic 
Community's internal price. 

For the United States, the crucial point 
is that the subsidy is paid out of the 
European Common Market’s agricultural 
fund. This fund is made up in large part 
by the fees collected from the so-called 
variable levy system. 

In other words, when the United States 
sells its wheat, corn, and soybeans to the 
Common Market, the heavy variable levy 
tax imposed on these shipments goes into 
the European Economic Community’s 
common agricultural fund. This fund 
was used in this sale to subsidize French 
wheat exports to Red China. 

I am very disturbed about this. A spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will soon be holding 
hearings on the International Grains 
Agreement. Certainly this situation will 
have to be a subject of careful considera- 
tion by our committee. 

It should also be of interest to the 
Committee on Finance, of which I am a 
member, when we discuss legislation in- 
volving international trade. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
newspaper clippings which describe the 
French deal with Red China be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 12, 
1968] 

EEC IMPORT Levy System Draws FIRE 

WASHINGTON, January 11.—Agriculture 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman, today said that 
although trade barriers have been progrés- 
sively lowered in postwar years, there is a 
disturbing disposition on the part of some 
countries to set aside conventional trade 
rules. 

Unless this trend is halted the secretary 
stressed, the U.S. will be forced to retaliate, 
and that will mean contracting instead of 
expanding trade. The secretary spoke at a 
Propeller Club luncheon here. 

He said that the European Economic Com- 
munity has, for example, “set up a system 
under which its high cost production is care- 
fully protected from outside competition by 
variable import levies. 

COMMODITY SURPLUSES 

“The result, as many predicted, has been 
the accumulation of commodity surpluses, 
To dispose of these the EEC is paying export 
subsidies out of funds generated from the 
import levies.” 

According to Mr. Freeman, export subsidies 
currently are in effect on the EEC’s ham, 
fresh pork, lard, poultry, butter, tomato pro- 
ducts, and perhaps a few others. 

“So now,” the secretary stressed, “we are 
looking into possibilities of assessing coun- 
tervailing duties on such products as hams, 
to compensate for the subsidies low prices.” 

Subsidized EEC products also are disrupt- 
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ing foreign markets in which the U.S. sells 
such as poultry markets, which have been 
hard hit by subsidized EEC imports in Swit- 
zerland and Greece. 

The secretary noted, however, the EEC isn't 
alone in this practice. He said Japan, for ex- 
ample, will permit only a trickle of imported 
citrus fruit to enter. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 15, 
1968 
CCC EXPORT-IMPORT POSITION IN GRAIN 
(By Trader) 

A recent article in a West German publica- 
tion points out that from last July 1 through 
Dec. 20 the ECC issued export certificates for 
1,763,800 metric tons of bread wheat pro- 
duced in the Common Market countries. 
French wheat accounted, by far, for the 
major portion. 

During the same period, import certificates 
totalling 1,534,900 tons of bread wheat were 
issued, making the EEC a net exporter of 
this grain for the period of 228,900 metric 
tons, Statistics refer only to trade with coun- 
tries outside the community. 

For durum wheat, however, only 4,622 tons 
were listed for export while import certifi- 
cates reached 693,166 tons. Thus, the com- 
bined bread and durum wheat export cer- 
tificates fell short of import certificates by 
approximately 460,000 tons, hardly an en- 
couraging balance for countries outside the 
EEC which in the past have supplied very 
substantial quantities to the community. 

And if recent negotiations for the sale of 
French wheat to Mainland China and the 
Near East are successfully concluded another 
600,000 tons of wheat or more would be added 
to the EEC export total. 

The EEC also has been an exporter of barley 
on balance—not unexpected in view of ex- 
panded French production of this grain but 
for other grains imports top exports by a 
wide margin. 

For instance, corn import certificates for 
the period reviewed exceeded 3.5 million tons 
while export certificates approximated 501,000 
and totals for grain sorghums were about 
479,000 and 38,000 tons, respectively. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Oct. 20, 
1967] . 
FRENCH WHEAT SURPLUS AT 5 MILLION TONS 
(By Trader) 

The French wheat crop turned out very 
satisfactorily this year after some earlier 
doubts as to quantity and quality and it has 
been estimated that an explorable surplus of 
about five million metric tons (184 million 
bushels) was realized after allowance for a 
moderate carryover at the end of this 
season of close to 30 million bushels. 

Production topped 14 million tons (514 
million bushels) and of this it has been esti- 
mated that over 400 million bushels will be 
available off the farm, including moderate 
imports such as durum wheat which com- 
prises a very small portion of the French 
crop. 

French consumption of wheat for flour and 
for denaturing for feeding purposes is ex- 
pected to account for around 213 million 
bushels. Scattered export sales have been re- 
ported but the major portion of the surplus 
is yet to be sold. 

France also is estimated to have a barley 
exportable surplus of about three million 
tons (138 million bushels) from a produc- 
tion of over 9.5 million tons (436 million 
bushels). 

The corn crop in France apparently is 
turning out less satisfactorily than expected 
earlier due to drought in some sections but, 
despite setbacks, recent estimates indicate 
that from a 3.5 million ton production and 
import of possibly 400,000 tons (a combined 
total of 154 million bushels) an exportable 
surplus of 1.1 million tons (43.3 million 
bushels) should be available. 
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[From the Journal of Commerce, 
Oct. 20, 1967] 


EEC GRAIN Harvest SEEN aT NEW PEAK 


OHC, October 19-——-USDA reported that 
preliminary estimates based on individual 
country data indicated that the European 
Economic Community (EEC) will harvest 67 
million metric tons of grain this year (66.2 
million excluding rice). This estimate— 
which exceeds some projections for 1970— 
compares with about 59 million in 1966 and 
the previous record of 61.1 million in 1965. 

It is estimated that coarse grain produc- 
tion will reach 32 million tons—the previous 
high in the past 5-years was 28.4 million in 
1963. Coarse grain acreage totaled 24.4 mil- 
lion acres in 1967, compared with 23.5 mil- 
lion a year earlier. The increased area went 
to barley and corn. The barley yield is calcu- 
lated at a record 1.4 tons per acre, but the 
corn yield is expected to fall below the 
unusually high 1966 level of 1.6 tons. 

The wheat harvest is estimated at 30 mil- 
lion tons, slightly below the record 30.5 mil- 
lion in 1965. Wheat acreage in 1967 totaled 
24.2 million acres, down about 2.5 per cent 
from 1966, and yield is calculated at 1.2 
metric tons per acre. During 1962-66, yields 
ranged from 1.0 to 1.1 metric tons per acre. 

Generally excellent weather throughout 
the EEC had a very favorable impact on grain 
ylelds this year. The effect of higher rates of 
fertilizer application and other variables on 
production levels cannot be assessed at this 
time, 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Dec. 27, 
1967] 
EEC Grain Exports, Imports ESTIMATED 
( By Trader) 

A recent provisional estimate by the au- 
thority places EEC exports of grains in the 
current season at 8.5 million metric tons, 
including 5.2 million tons of soft wheat, 1.7 
million tons of barley and 1.2 million tons 
of corn. Of the balance, hard wheat is ex- 
pécted to account for 110,000 tons, sorghum 
80,000, oats 76,000, and rye 16,000 tons. 

France will be, by far, the major contribu- 
tor with that country slated to export 3.5 
million tons of soft wheat, barley 1.5 mil- 
lion, and corn 300,000 tons. West Germany 
is expected to export 800,000 tons of soft 
wheat, a combined corn and barley total of 
around 100,000 tons, and small quantities of 
rye, sorghum, and oats. Prospective exports 
by Holland are placed at 300,000 tons of soft 
wheat and corn plus 40,000 tons of oats. 

Imports from countries outside the com- 
munity have been projected at 17.2 million 
tons, Of this corn will account for more than 
one-half with 9.6 million tons; soft wheat 
2.7 million; hard wheat 1.3 million; sorghum 
1.5 million; barley 1.2 million; oats 627,000, 
and rye 150,600 tons. 

Italy will account for 5.0 million tons of 
the corn imported as well as 500,000 and 
400,000 tons of soft and hard wheat, respec- 
tively, 900,000 barley and 200,000 tons of 
oats, West Germany will import 1.5 million 
tons of corn, 1.0 million tons of soft wheat, 
440,000 tons of hard wheat plus approxi- 
mately 1.0 million tons of other grains, Hol- 
land is expected to take 2.0 million tons of 
corn plus 600,000 tons of other grains. 

Partly offsetting exports by France will be 
imports estimated at 450,000 tons of hard 
wheat, 400,000 tons of corn, 200,000 tons of 
soft wheat, and smal] quantities of other 
grains, 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 9, 
1968] 
FRANCE TO SELL WHEAT TO CHINA 

Paris, January 8.—France is to sell China 
possibly 660,000 tons of wheat, usually re- 
Mable grain trade sources in Paris state. Re- 
cent reports had placed this potential at at 
least 500,000 tons with some projections con- 
siderably higher. 

Top world wheat prices are now thought 
to be falling from their recent peak and are 
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in any case some £5 or £6 a ton below cur- 
rent French producer prices. So the ship- 
ments to China will be subsidized by the 
Common Market authorities. 

The deal with China, if confirmed and the 
forerunner of something bigger, is timely. 
France was a highly active wheat exporter 
between 1963 and 1965 when Communist 
countries were seeking a lot of Western grain. 
But in the 1966-67 season shipments were 
at only about half the previous season’s rate 
of some 2.8 million tons. 

Since then the 1967-68 wheat harvest has 
been estimated at about 10.75 million tons. 
This is below the average of about 13 mil- 
lion tons for the 608 so far. But it is ex- 
pected to give a much larger export surplus 
than before because of the recent lack of ex- 
port demand and large carryover. 

Paris authorities believe the exportable 
surplus will be at least 4.7 million tons—of 
which all but 700,000 tons will have to be 
sold outside the Common Market. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, 
Jan. 16, 1968] 
WILL Cost $10 MILLION: FRENCH-CHINESE 
DEAL HITS ITALIAN OPPOSITION 


Rome, January 15.—France’s negotiations 
for sale of 600,000 tons of wheat to China is 
raising complaints here that Italy will have 
to pay out about $10 million of a $40 million 
sales subsidy approved by the Common Mar- 
ket to help Paris close the deal. The market's 
Executive Commission plans paying French 
exporters $62.95 a metric ton to fill the gap 
between high wheat prices inside the Euro- 
pean Community and the low world price 
being discussed with Peking. 

Beside the normal $52 per ton in subsidy 
given for grain exports by the EEC, the 
French shippers would get another $11 a ton 
that Italian agricultural agencies consider an 
“extraordinary subsidy” to help France out- 
bid Canada and New Zealand for the Chinese 
sale. 

REALIZING FULL PRICE 

With the support price inside the Com- 
mon Market at about $105 a ton, an Italian 
farm spokesman complained, France can 
offer its wheat at little more than $40 a ton 
to China, “realizing the full price while sell- 
ing at less than cost. 

“It is not clear whether the European 
Community intends to support, with the con- 
cession of the extraordinary subsidy, a po- 
litical operation or an economie transaction,” 
he said. “It is known to all that France al- 
ready in past years turned in preference 
toward China for sale of surplus wheat.” 

Apart from this proposed sale of wheat, 
Italian farm spokesmen are not happy gen- 
erally with the working of the Common Mar- 
ket’s farm fund, 

“What stuns us more is that the European 
Community did not take into account the 
imbalance already existing inside FEOGA 
(Farm Subsidy Fund) between payments 
made to the fund and subsidies received 
by individual countries,” the farm spokes- 
man said. 

For the years 1962-63 through 1966-67, he 
said Italy has received $108 million, while 
France got $490 million and Holland $167 
million. 

The market's subsidy fund is mainly fi- 
nanced by levies on food imports from third 
countries. The fund could be handling up 
to $2 billion a year by 1969. 

“The situation is worsening as Italy has 
become a heavy importer of food products tn 
recent years,” the spokesman added, “to the 
extent that its total payments into FEOGA 
are held to have reached about one-third 
of the over-all contributions.” 

West Germany, another heavy food im- 
porter, and Italy are the biggest payers into 
the EEC farm fund. Emilio Colombo, Italian 


treasury minister, visited Bonn recently and 


proposed action on changing the system of 
contributions. 
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The talks are tied to payments into the 
EEC farm fund due from member countries 
during January. For the 1965-66 farm year 
Italy owes $29 million, West Germany $45, 
Belgium $6.5 and Luxembourg $300,000, 
while France will receive $50 million and 
Holland $31 million. 

Beside paying out subsidies the farm fund 
also has an “orientation” sector that finances 
agricultural modernization in member coun- 
tries. 

Italy will receive subsidy payments from 
succeeding farm campaigns for olive oil, 
fruits and vegetables but the belief here is 
that these will not offset subsidies for French 
and Dutch food production. 

The farm sector here is pushing for a 
change in operation of the fund so that 
greater payments will be made from Brussels 
for modernizing backward Italian agricul- 
ture. 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Feb. 14, 
1968] 


FRANCE SELLS WHEAT 


Paris, February 13—France will sell 500,- 
000 tons of wheat to communist China, the 
government announced today after long 
negotiations. 

The wheat will be delivered under a spe- 
cial formula developed by the Common Mar- 
ket to help take wheat off a heavily over- 
stocked European grain market. The Eu- 
ropean Community will pay the French ex- 
porters an extra 55 francs ($11) per ton above 
the price paid by the Chinese. 

French officials said the deal was con- 
cluded only after the Chinese agreed to drop 
efforts to tie a French purchase of pork from 
China to the wheat sale. They said they re- 
fused to buy 10,000 tons of meat offered by 
China because of “sanitary” and “social- 
economic” reasons. 


THE LONG AMENDMENT IS NOT A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A GOOD FED- 
ERAL GUN CONTROL LAW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a strong 
and consistent supporter of Federal gun 
control legislation, I should like to make 
the record clear on my vote yesterday 
against the Long amendment to the 
pending civil rights bill dealing with the 
transportation of firearms in interstate 
commerce. 

I much regret the Senate’s hasty action 
yesterday in approving this amendment 
with no hearings and with very limited 
debate. Our colleagues in the Committee 
on the Judiciary have before them a 
carefully drawn bill which has received 
months, if not years, of intensive study. 
I strongly support that bill; I am one of 
its cosponsors. I believe that it provides 
reasonable and effective regulations on 
the dissemination of firearms. I also be- 
lieve that it is well designed to give full 
protection to the rights of the legitimate 
hunter, shooter and sportsman. 

Where are the guarantees of the Long 
amendment? Where is the evidence of 
sober and thoughtful consideration? 

Mr. President, the Long amendment is 
not a substitute for a good and carefully 
considered Federal firearms control law. 
I hope the American people will not be 
misled into thinking that we do not need 
to act on the gun bill because of the 
Long amendment. That is one of the rea- 
sons I opposed the amendment. I urge 
Senators to move ahead as swiftly as 
possible to bring to the floor of the Senate 
and pass the Federal gun control bill now 
ia in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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SUPPORT NEEDED FOR COLLEGE 
LEVEL “COOPERATIVE EDUCA- 
TION” PROGRAMS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to some im- 
portant testimony presented yesterday 
to the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 
The topic under consideration was co- 
operative education, a growing concept 
now in being in well over 100 institu- 
tions of higher education in this coun- 
try. 

Because cooperative education has 
proved itself as a valuable means for 
combining practical and academic ex- 
perience; because it affords another 
avenue for those enrolled in its pro- 
grams to earn a large part of their aca- 
demic expenses; and because there is a 
great need to expand the program to 
more of our colleges, universities, and 
technical institutes, I offered last May 
10, with the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHeEL] as the principal Repub- 
lican cosponsor, an amendment to title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
to provide a spur to these college-indus-~ 
try cooperative education programs. 
That bill, S. 1736, has received attention 
from the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and I am hopeful that in the 
final enactment of this year’s higher 
education bill the provisions for 
strengthening cooperative education 
will be a significant part of its useful- 
ness. I know that the support of the 18 
cosponsors now associated with me in 
my bill, including that of some commit- 
tee members, augurs well for its 
enactment. 

Witnesses at yesterday’s hearing, 
which was presided over for the day by 
my Indiana colleague, Representative 
JOHN Brademas, included highly relevant 
statements presented out of their expe- 
rience by three presidents of institutions 
which now have cooperative education 
programs, in which the students alter- 
nate between periods of academic work 
and periods of employment for pay ina 
related field through the cooperation of 
employers. I might add that employers, 
and in particular those who can gear to 
a technical or scientific student’s educa- 
tion, are often most enthusiastic. In fact, 
in some areas of the country, so success- 
ful is the program that the institution 
has a waiting list of available jobs larger 
than the list of students available. A 
fourth witness was John L. Cain, past 
chairman of the cooperative education 
division of the American Society for 
Engineering Education, speaking for 
himself and James Godfrey, present 
president of the Cooperative Education 
Association. 

These two organizations concerned 
with cooperative education together have 
a membership of some 1,500, including 
faculty members of institutions with 
such a program, together with industrial, 
business, and governmental agency rep- 
resentatives. Some 56,000 students in 
their alternate periods of full-time em- 
ployment away from the classroom earn 
$95 million in a year—a degree of self- 
help which encourages many from lower 
income families to tackle higher educa- 
tion when otherwise, afraid of going into 
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what appears as large indebtedness, they 
would not go beyond high school. More 
than 3,000 American companies, Gov- 
ernment agencies, and public service in- 
stitutions employ work-study cooperative 
education students in a wide range of 
fields. The kind of encouragement which 
my bill advocates, and that to which the 
House testimony refers, could well lead 
to a tripling of these self-help better edu- 
cation programs within 5 years. I have 
said “better education” deliberately, be- 
cause one of the great benefits is just 
that, as the student gears the experience 
of the practical world to the theory of 
the classroom and at the end of his 
course—commonly 5 years with a sum- 
mer program as a functional part of it— 
his degree stands for much more of a 
recommendation to future employers 
than it would without the work experi- 
ence. In fact, this better education bonus 
is one of the features which educators 
themselves with experience in this field 
continually stress. 

For example, one of yesterday’s wit- 
nesses was Dr. Rembert E. Stokes, presi- 
dent of Wilberforce University in Ohio. 
Wilberforce, the Nation’s oldest predom- 
inantly Negro college, adopted coopera- 
tive education in the fall of 1964 with 
the help of the Ford Foundation and a 
private donor, a considerable change for 
an institution more than 100 years old. 
It is now the only mainly Negro college 
where cooperative education is the full- 
scale, required program. With a present 
enrollment of just under 1,000 students— 
up from 415 in 1964—earnings during 
this academic year will come close to $1 
million. I quote the following from Dr. 
Stokes’ testimony: 

Enough experience has been accumulated 
to know the profound educational improve- 
ment in the lives of our students and to 
predict the following education outcome 
from their Cooperative work-study experi- 
ences. 

1. Dispelling of doubt and disbelief that 
real, new career opportunities exist. 

2. Fresh motivation for the student to 
pursue his education through study and re- 
lated experiences. 

3. Development of a new pride and be- 
lief in oneself through practical achieve- 
ment. 

4. Usable knowledge of the requirements, 
expectations and rewards of being a produc- 
tive member of society, including for many 
the stimulation to preparation for higher 
professional careers. 

5. Greater facility for understanding how 
to live effectively in a complex society. 

6. Creation of a campus environment which 
stimulates the development of the faculty 
and constructive changes in the growth of 
the college. 


To me, Mr. President, from the presi- 
dent of such an institution as Wilber- 
force, these conclusions of experience 
provide powerful buttressing to all the 
arguments I have made in the past as I 
have advocated this form of education 
both here and elsewhere. 

The proposal I have. made, and that 
which the House subcommittee is con- 
sidering, provides for the expansion of 
this program through Federal “startup” 
funds to the many institutions which 
have become interested in this educa- 
tional concept but which have not found 
it possible to incur the costs of change. 
We cannot leave the Ford Foundation or 
other private sources to be, as in the 
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case of Wilberforce, the burden bearers 
of educational improvement by this 
means. 

Provisions of grants, whether limited 
to $65,000 as in my bill, or $75,000 as in 
the House proposal, or some even larger 
sum, would actually become an invest- 
ment, not a longrun cost. The reason is 
that as the earnings of students in new 
programs rise, with each of them becom- 
ing subject to income tax on a portion 
of their earnings, they will become tax- 
payers rather than receivers of subsidy 
as, for example, under the college loan 
program in which the Government pays 
all of the interest cost while they are in 
school. 

Dr. Dewey Barich, president of Detroit 
Institute of Technology, testified yester- 
day that the proposed amendments to 
the Higher Education Act involved in 
this support of cooperative education 
would enable 400 additional institutions 
to move vigorously into cooperative edu- 
cation and to offer opportunity under it 
to 250,000 more students. In 6 to 8 years 
their earnings while in school would 
amount to more than $500 million per 
year. With the average tax running at 10 
percent of the student’s gross pay, this 
means a new $50 million per year in- 
come—far and away more than the pro- 
gram’s startup costs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be. 

Earlier I cited some figures, taken from 
my statement on the introduction of S. 
1736 less than a year ago. I note, how- 
ever, that even without Government as- 
sistance they are already out of date. 
Where I cited then 112 institutions with 
such programs, the number is now 119, 
according to Dr. Barich. Where I then 
said 56,000 students were earning $95 
million annually, Dr. Barich updates this 
to 61,000 earning $104 million this year. 
The idea is spreading, most deservedly. 
We in Congress can and should help it 
to spread by giving full backing to my 
bill or whatever variant may be recom- 
mended by the committees of both House 
and Senate as part of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act revisions of 1968. 


NONTARIFF BARRIERS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the offi- 
cial trade policy of the United States, as 
embodied in the Trade Expansion Act, is 
directed toward the reduction of tariff 
barriers and the encouragement of free 
trade between nations. The administra- 
tion applied that policy in the negotia- 
tions leading to the trade concessions 
under the Kennedy round in Geneva. 

I have mixed feelings about the appli- 
cation of our trade policy. In a number 
of instances I do not think our policy- 
makers and trade negotiators have given 
sufficient weight to the problems con- 
fronting our industries which face floods 
of low-wage imports. In addition, I have 
wondered about the impact of nontariff 
barriers on our capacity to sell our goods 
overseas. Negotiations have tended to 
focus on the visible tariff barriers and to 
ignore invisible barriers which may be 
much more formidable. 

To assist me in making a judgment on 
tariff laws and their effects on our econ- 
omy, I requested from Mr. William Roth, 
special representative for trade negotia- 
tion in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
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dent, an inventory of the nontariff bar- 
riers imposed by the various countries of 
the world. I believe this information will 
be of interest to my colleagues. Although 
the data are not complete, these listings 
reflect the nontariff barriers on indus- 
trial products imposed by 52 of the 79 
countries that adhere to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Mr. Roth has advised me that his of- 
fice is revising the inventory and is en- 
deavoring to obtain information on non- 
tariff barriers for all the GATT 
countries.” He has promised to forward 
that information as soon as possible. 

On March 25, 1968, Mr. Roth will begin 
a public hearing on the future of U.S. 
trade policy. He has noted: 

One of the topics on which we are en- 
couraging interested parties to submit their 
views is measures that may constitute non- 
tariff barriers to trade. There is much to be 
done in this area and we are very concerned 
about this serious problem. 


I am gratified by Mr. Roth’s interest 
and concern with this facet of trade 
policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
liminary inventory of the nontariff bar- 
riers be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF NONTARIFF TRADE 
BARRIERS BY COUNTRY 

The attached Tables 1 through 52 are an 
initial attempt to list the more important 
non-tariff trade barriers on industrial pro- 
ducts imposed by the 52 countries listed 


TABLE 1.—AUSTRIA 


Product 


en quantitative restrictions: 
include such products as 


a. Antibiotica and medicaments — Quantitative import restrictions. 


antibiotics. 
b. Penicilin, tyrothrium __ Sen Do. 
Valuation and taxes: All imports... ERE bor ay & 


88 


dustrial, canned, and packaged goods. 


Type of restriction 


8 ¥ semifinished products, 

(c) ela e products, 6.75 

(d) Certain other finished products, 
percent. 

2. 3 principle of turn over 


Health, sanitary, and safety restrictions: Many in- Industral 3 marking and labeling 
requirements, 


below. They were compiled on the basis of 
reports and complaints received by Govern- 
ment agencies from the business commu- 
nity and other information relating to non- 
tariff trade barriers. This preliminary in- 
ventory does not purport to be either com- 
prehensive or accurate in all respects. 

As indicated above, this preliminary in- 
ventory is limited to industrial products. 
With the exception of certain processed 
goods, such as aicoholic beverages and to- 
bacco products, agricultural products are 
not included. The information presented 
is divided into three general classifications 
for each of the countries covered: “Non- 
Agricultural Quantitative Restrictions”, 
“Health, Sanitary and Safety Restrictions”, 
and “Other Restrictions”. 

The tabulations are included in Tables 1 
through 52, as follows: 

EUROPE 
Austria 
. Belgium- 

Luxembourg 
Denmark 
. Finland 
Prance 
Germany 
. Greece 
. Italy 
. Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
13. Sweden 
14. United Kingdom 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
. Argentina 
. Brazil 
. Canada 
Chile 


pa pi p 
S De NH 


Produet 
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19. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
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TABLE 3.—DENMARK 


Type of restriction 


Health, 3 and safety restrictions: Electrical Rigid technical standards. 


—.—.— .. 


ain 12 1.8 percent. 


TABLE 2.—BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


Product 


yo quantitative restrictions: Coking Quota, » S07 000 want are ao 1967 quota for 


coa 
Valuation and taxes: 


All imported goοοs Transmission tax or lump-sum tax—gen- 
percent but ma 

— gee ati from 1 to 15 percent. 

Road tax based on fiscal i ia 

Health Rend sanitary restrictions: Pharmaceutical eati and sanitary regu 


erally 7 
Automobiles. 


Penicillin, its salts and compounds, and prod- 
ucts thereof (BLEU). 


Lignite; coke; semicoke; petroleum and prod- — 

ucts; certain chemicals; basketwork; a num- 
ber ‘of textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics; 
women's synthetic hose; jute sacks; natura 
and synthetic precious and semiprecious 
stones and dust; tube, pipe, and hollow bars 
of gold; zine plate, sheet, and strip; x -fay 
apparatus; firearms, other arms a 

ammunition and military ordnance (ELEU) 


Type of restriction 


Subsidy (Belgium). 

Quota, 8 are eee: 1967 overall 
quota for 3d-country 000 
maximum. Anticipated 
allotments, 185,000 metric tons. Estimated 
per U.S. quota, 20,000 metric tons. (1966 

quota, 20,000 met ric tons.) 
‘Renate waft os quota. (1966 quota, 2,550,- 


967 quota presumed to be same as 1966.) 


coffeemakers, toasters, 
radios, TV's, phonographs, etc. 


Price-fixing provision of Dispensing Chemist 


“chy. IC including electrical Marking regulations. 


in publica’ 
2 1 brushes, bull 
171 — 


1 Government procurement practices. 


om 2 value-added tax. 
se tax. 


TABLE 4.—FINLAND 


Product 


footwear; certain a 
vary on certain 
senger cars, trucks, 


sags io geen quantitative restrictions: 
gasoli ines; some chemicals; eatin Global quotas. 
textile fabrics; some 12 


toys, games. 
Mineral fuels, oils, 3 
ovoids; coke, semicoke of coal, | 
leum and shale oils, crude oi 


motor gasoline, heating and i 


Valuation and tax 
Automobiles and m 


rts, 200, 
Toe) 7 total quota 
beverages, 


for foods. 
Oxford units, same as in 1965. 


Other restrictions 


Alcoholic beverages, fertilize 
petroleum, radioactive mate: 


Consumer 
sets, passenger Cars, 
textil footwear, 


Nearly all po eae, goods. 
otorcycles. 


Alcoholic confectionery, mat 
automobile tires, tobacco products, minera 
waters, liquid fuels, sugar, and certain fats 


Type of restriction 


headgear an and 
certain precious metals; and jewelry; — 


it pete Import licensing. 
predistilled 
ing fuel. 


„ Turnover tax—12,4 pe 


recent. 

Excise tax—155 percent of c.i.f. duty-paid 
value minus Fmk 2,250 ($703). 

Excise tax. 


Health, , sanitary, and gd 8 
5 
isi fara crude State trading. 
„ washi — Credit restriction 
goods; e.g., washing — $. 


Safety and 3 standards. 
--- Safety standa. 


and watches 
furniture, tractors, tires. Also a few capital 
goods; e.g., vending machines, 
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TABLE 5.—FRANCE 


Product Type of restriction 
Non-agricultural quantitative restrictions: i —.— 
blies of parts of radioelectric apparatus Quotas, import licensing. 

containing crystal diodes, triodes, including 

transistors; crystal diodes, triodes, including 

transistors and parts. ` ; 

Airplanes and parts. Quotas for airplanes 2,000 kilograms or less, 
import licensing. 


become 20 percent as of Jan. 1, 1968, 
following Government reform of TVA. 
Are 8 stamp tax, 2 percent of customs 
charges. 
Health, sanitary, and safety restrictions: Pharma- Approval of French Ministry of Public 
ceutical products. Health required on both domestic and 
imported items. 
Other restrictions: 
Coal, briquets, ovids, and similar solid fuels State traded. 
of coal manufacture. — 
Petroleum and shale oils other than crude; Do. 
preparations. 
Paper, paperboard, and newsprint Do. 


Airplanes and parts 


Do. 
Spirits distilled from grain; i.e. whisky, Advertising restriction. 


vodka, etc. 
All products purchased for public account. Government procurement practices. 
Motion picture films G Subsidy. 
'b) Screen-time quota 41.5 percent. 


TABLE 6.—FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Hard Subject to tariff quotas; overquota rate is 
— 5 not briquetted; briquets and similar solid pfohibitive. 
fuels and coke, except for the manufacture of 


es. 
Valuation and taxes: All manufactured products.. Turnover equalization tax (4 to 9.5 percent). 
Other restrictions: Motion picture films. ---------- Subsidy. 


TABLE 7.—GREECE 


Product Type of restriction 


aan oy ea juantitative restrictions: 


: Products such as cosmetics; textiles, Import licensing. 
including used clothing; TV receivers; auto- 
mobiles, tr uses, jeeps, special pur- 
o vehicles, and truck and passenger 
jers. 
List B: Products such as agricultural, mining, Do. 
food processing and electrical machinery and 
spares: used machinery and spares except 
arer aa iiai and roadbuilding equip- 
men 
ir E Advance deposit requirement and other 
credit controls. 
Valuation and taxes: 
All industrial products. Turnover tax on imports 2.25 ta 8.75 percent. 
Most imports:< eee Luxury and consumption taxes ranging from 
10 to 70 percent of c.i.f. duty-paid value. 
Other restrictions: $ 
Passenger cars used as taxis......----------- Permissible length for taxis in Athens- 
Piraeus area is 5 meters. 
Cigarette paper, keros ene State trading. 


Motion picture films Screen-time quota, subsidy. 
Plastic containers used in the packing of food Ban on the use of coloring materials. 


products. 


TABLE 8—ITALY 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
tric acid and crude calcium citrate Import licensing. 
Tetraethy! lead and antiknock preparations... Quota, 240 metric tons (United States- 
United Kingdom only), import licensing. 
sin; 


Essential oils of lemons_.........--.-------- Import licensing. 
0 ˙ U 22 Quantitative import restrictions, 
Valuation and taxes: 
Practically all products Turnover tax on import sale of 4 percent. 
Majority of items imported___....._.-..-.-.- 5 import tax of up to 7.8 per- 
cen 
Automobiles Road tax. 
Other restrictions: 
Motion picture fim Screen-time quota, 38 percent. 
DO\s een E E E A E ae Law which passed in 1965 grants tax rebates 
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TABLE 9.—NETHERLANDS 


Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
Alcohol and certain other industrial chemicals; Import licensing. 


penicillin; coal and coke; certain cotton fab- 
rics; artificial textile fibers and certain 
fabrics thereof; wool and fine hair; flax; 
hemp; zinc sheets and strips. 

Pencillin, its salts and compounds, and 
products thereof, 

Valuation and taxes: 

All items whether imported or produced 
domestically, except “necessities of life“ — 
food, fuel, medicine, at an etc. 

Manufactured tobacco products; ethyl, propyl 
and isopropyl alcohol; beer; sugar; petro- 
leum products; and wine. 

Motor-velioles< 2 AE > o-oo ecm Annual road tax. 

Health and sanitary restrictions: Upholstery fabrics, Certificates of inspection, advertising re- 
shoe ayen various pharmaceuticals and cos- strictions, labeling regulations. 
metics, and oils and fats. 


Benelux global quota. 

Turnover tax. Rates vary from 1 to 18 per- 
cent, the majority being at 5 percent. 

Excise tax. 


TABLE 10.—NORWAY 


Product Type of restriction 


Valuation and taxes: 
Nearly E ae ahd goods 


- Turnover tax, II. II percent. 
Motor vehicles. 


- Excise tax on motor vehicles: 35 percent on 
1 er >. Ist $840, 60 pervert of amount over $840. 

Health, sanitary, and safety restrictions: Electricity- Rigid electrical standards. 

consuming apparatus including electrical appli- 


ances. 
Other restrictions: 3 
Icohol, alcoholic beverages, medicines and 
5 fishing gear. 
All products purchased for the public account.. Government procurement practices. 


State trading. 


TABLE 11.—PORTUGAL 


Product Tyge of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
rtain natural or processed raw materials, 


É n Global or bilateral quotas. 
some textile fibers, automotive vehicles and 


apparatus, miscellaneous manufactured 
8. 
All other — NPS Import license. 
Valuation and taxes: Automobiles Sales tax. 


Health, sanitary, and safety restrictions: 
Pharmaceutical preparations. ....-..-.--...- 
Food and other products containing saccharine_ 

Other ier ht All purchases for the public 

accoun 


Marking and labeling regulations. 
Imports prohibited. 
Government procurement practices. 


TABLE 12.—SPAIN 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
All liberalized goods (includes raw materials 
capital goods and equipment, manufactured 
and consumer goods). 
All used machinery and equipment. 
Arms; sports weapons. 


Import declaration. 


Motion pictures. mo 9 4 —— screen-time quota. 

All imports other than those lisi quota or bilateral import regime. 
Valuation and taxes: 

Minpoft „4 Compensatory import tax range: 3 to 15 


percent; average 5 to 10 
sessed on duty-paid value. 
rc Dubbing tax. 
Registration with Public Health Department. 


percent: as- 


Motion 
Health, sanitary, and safety restrictions: Pharma- 


ceutical and cosmetic preparations, 
Other restrictions: 

Certain types of coal, petroleum, and deriva- State trading. 

tives, cotton. 

Sa n > cee esate penn Use of imported goods prohibited in proj- 
ects involving State or other local gov- 
ernment funds; includes national or quasi- 
national firms. 

TABLE 13.—SWEDEN 
Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Auto- i 
mobiles, including special vehicles. import sati; 
Valuation and taxes: 
AMOROUS come paces A T PEE Turnover tax, 11.1 percent. 
Gasoline, motor spirits, coal, coke, fuel oil Ene r: 


x: 
a) Coal—$1.14 to $2.66 per metric ton, 
% Gasoline 0.57 aos per liter. 
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TABLE 13.—SWEDEN—Continued 


Product Type of restriction 


Valuation and taxes: 
Certain rugs, articles of gold and silver, pre- Sales tax. Rate varies according to product. 


. — stones, phonograph mechanisms, and Jewelry, 20 percent. 


—.—— automobiles, trucks Automobile sales tax. 155 percent of service 
weight expressed in Swedish crowns plus 
195 crowns for each 50 kilograms over 


1,600 kilograms. 


e E N E S S Fur tax: 2 to 10 perce! 
Tomta articles, cosmetics, and similar prepara- Commodity tax: 20 to 85 percent. 
e E EIE E E TEREE Stamp tax: $0.19 per pack. 
ealth, sanitary, and safety restrictions: P 8 
klectrica uipment and appliances Rigid N of electrical standards. 
8 ls, drugs, and poisons -_ -- Pharmaceutical. 
5 (motor driven, rotary blade) Safety regulation. 
Spirits and wines___._...-....-...-......--. State trading. 
Articles of pronos metals_ -- Hallmarking. 
Imports in general. Marks of origin. 


TABLE 14.—UNITED KINGDOM 


Product Type of restriction 
Noose Itural quantitative restrictions 
and solid fuels manufactures of coal State red, No fee facto). Import license 
ee o licenses issued virtual pro- 
n of 5 
e A A EESE AS ota £50, 00 r 1966-67 from dollar area 
of which not more than £30,000 for hand- 
made cigars. 
Bottled and canned grapefruit............_... wes} as A pl of £450,000 for period 
to Sept. 30, 1967. 
Orange and grapefruit juc Dollar ae quota of £300, m for 12-month 
riod beginning Oct. 1, 
COE ye, e a SE e E Doliar area quota of £96, 000 for calendar 
year. 
Other restrictions: 
Motion picture film 8 Subsidy. 
b) Screentime. 
AWG eso. aos AL SO A canon ba — time quota: 14 percent for imported 
r ig sob im ae equipment, Government procurement practices, 
ading carts, 
Timber (Douglas-fir)............-..-------.- Government procurement. 
Aircraft weighing more than 4,500 bbs Import license required. 
TABLE 15.—ARGENTINA 
Product Type of restriction 
Nonagriculturat yang restrictions: 
Automotive products Prohibited. 
8 all im mports except raw materials and Prior deposit 40 percent c.i.f. 
Capi 1 —: a E Payment schedule prescribed by Central 
nk for — — exceeding $10,000; 
minimum payment terms range from 2 
years for goods valued up to 000 to he 


ears for goods valued up to $1,000,000. 
— and taxes: 4 good * 


rr: e ee aes Statistical tax: 1.5 percent c.i.f, 
---- Surcharge: 4-percent ocean Ads charges. 
---- Consular fee: 1.5 percent of t.o. 
Iron and steel tax: 0.20 to 2.00 
4 to 10 percent of c.i.f. value. 
---- Minimum official valuation in determining 
import duty. 


De. 
Products made of iron and steel 
Forest prod 
Incandescent bulbs... 


20 percent duty paid value. 


Phonographic 
Binocular and 
Pleasure boats 
Most cor pe — Lat ge 

Household electrical goods_ 
sacl let SS Ee Re st 
All other commodities.......-------- 

Additional excise taxes: 

e bever ages 


Is percent duty paid value. 
10 percent duty paid value. 


. 
. -| These excise taxes range widely and are 
Tobacco and its products. based on the quantity or strength of the 
osmetics goods sold. 
Various toys. 
Petroleum pr p 
Hean Pay and safety restriction: 
m an cometh feeds. =. 7-7 Soblet itor s 8 in Argenti 
rmaceu cosme --- Subject to prior registra “A, n Argentina. 
% » Notarized certificate of safety. i 
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TABLE 16.—BRAZIL 


Product Type of restriction 


Customs clearance 5 2 755 of c.i.f. value. 
* 3 tax: 1 percent of c.i.f. 


Merchant marine improvement tax: 10 per- 
cent of freight charges, 

Industrialized products tax: 4 percent to 

30 E. majority of rates under 10 


and mechanical perce 


Valuation and taxes: 
All imports. 


appliances; electric and electronic equip- 
ment; automotive and other vehicles; 
cigarettes. 
About 200 taa irene eens Minimum valuation. 
Other restrictions: 
All apara "items declared to be “similar” System of similares“ arnt formal 
to produced domestically. registration of specific product: 
All 2 AEE. = a Documentation and 8 require- 
Motion picture film Screen-time quota, 12 percent. 


TABLE 17.—CANADA 


Product Type of restriction 

Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: aed 

Alreratl, used. a ee Import prohibition. 

Automobiles, used F Do. 
Valuation fo 

%% ret ws as nn staisnes Automatic antidumping provisions. 

Macctactured goods_ Arbitrary valuation. 
Health, sanitation, and safety restrictions 

Forest products —— Insecticides, © cometio, Sanitary regulation. 

fertilizers, upholste 

Electrical equipment.. — ay regulations, 
Other restrictions: 

Alcoholic beverages anaponya 2 by Canadian Provinces— 

Contractor's machinery and equipment 14 

All Au impas ee ee Re .- Tourist tes Sovince. 

—— 8 subsidy on domestic coal. 


s are permitted im 4 in 
9 of sizes established by the e Canadian 
Government. 


TABLE 18.—CHILE 


Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
any imports (permitted list) Advance deposit, 5 to 10,000 percent. 
Many imports (prohibited list)_ . Prohibited list, embargo. 
pops imports (not on either | - Conditionally prohibited. 
All-Wnoorts: ¢ 222 a EA dara eee =z Shipping restriction. 
ferential treatment. 


concession 


TABLE 19,—DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Product Type of restriction 
3 quantitative restrictions: 
mae NG RTA E xchange control. 
4 cars valued at over 52,00 0 ......- Import prohibition. 


Passenger cars valued at less than $2,000; most 


electric household appliances “ivelsdian of the foreign exchange total 
used stoves, refrigerators, and freezers), air — during the previous 12- month 
; effective until Dec. 31, 1967. 


conditioners, clothing, footwear, and leather 
goods, cosmetics, alcoholic beverages, fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetab qe painia ang and 
enamels, varnishes, soaps and 

A wid 7 — 2 Poy ena includi 
wide range of luxury gi including pre- 
pared cereals, smoked or dried fish, evapo- 
rated and condensed milk, alcoholic bever- 
ages, crystal and glassware. 

wes Le. of luxury goods, such as household 

ap . clothing, footwear, 
P. ding, jewelry, to 
tions, alcoholic beverages, confectionery, 
fruit ‘juices and lab cigars and ciga- 
rettes, and passenger ca! 

Most other imports, except Stii foodstuffs, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical goods, agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, most raw 
materials, and related 

Wide range ol food Doo 2s. a Prior — oy deposit of ba! abe of f. o. b. 

value for 6-month period 


importable only under prepaid letter of 
credit. 


Prior im mpor deposit of — * of f. o. b. 
value for 6-month period 


Prior import deposit of = 9 of f. o. b. 
value 12 6-month period 
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TABLE 20.—HAITI 


Product Type of restriction 
Re 8 tton apni 
ter and margarine, rice, shoe cotton Im icensin 
cloth and 3 cotton cloth, old = 
newspapers and other old b 

Christmas trees, used in, hats, Importation prohibited. 
shoes, household linens, and fu nishings, 

Tobacco, matches, soap, r 8 State trading; such imports are controlled 
various foodstuffs, textiles, tires and tubes, Government monopoly. 
cement, various agricultural chemicals, and 
household appliances. 

Sc A Private monopoly. 

TABLE 21.—NICARAGUA 
Product Type of restriction 
Nona — *. 3 restrictions: 
lany imports._..............- Advance deposit. 
Cotton psu puei; on Approval for importation by Ministry of 
patning and steri — Nad milk; er ane my required. 
— the slaughter of ca 
other slaughterhouse adi faa 
Valuation and taxes: 
SPUN i ra aa aa e Excise tax—C$0.05 per gallon. 
— beverages of 40 percent or over Excise tax—U.S. $0.62 per liter. 
Rae ea ae se tax—C$0.60 per li 
Bote caps and crown caps.. — —.— pend 
1 
a 7 3 885 n over 500 grams: C$2. 
B) Contai 5 5 240 to 500 grams: 
(c) 3 less than 240 grams 
63040 * 
— . gens aetea-a<25% Consular fee, 7 percent. 
2 sanitary — gon 2 Propellent Prior authorization. 


powd ers, p ives, and hunting or 
sporting 8 ond fuses, primers — 
detonators (nonordnance) except pyrotechnica 

articles; caffein, quiet and ther Aale 
coloring materials used in beverages and food- 
— . pharmaceutical speclalities and biological 


17 Cordobas to U.S. $1. 


TABLE 22.—PERU 


Product 


e quantitative restrictions: Textile 


Valuation aad te 

Aoproximately 50 tariff classifications, with 
uture lists expected soon. 
All r 
Health, aay. and safety restrictions: Pharma- 
ceuticals, firearms, explosives and similar items. 
ther restrictions: Products produced for public 
accoun 


Type of restriction 
Import license. 


Minimum valuations. 

8 We — Lepore Klienten 
urchatge: 4 percent ocean r 

Prior authorization required, pr 


Government procurement practices, 


TABLE 23.—TRINIDAD-TOBAGO 


Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: A large Specific import license. 
and growing 4 of home and other consumer sete 
ped lc particular! — in textiles, leather and 
plastic goods and ai le accessories. 
TABLE 24.—URUGUAY 
Product Type of restriction 
7 ag ache a restrictions: Most im- Advance deposit requirement. 


and parts, gas ran 
— — — electri 
clocks 2 TV os Sels, side pr projectors, apparel. 
Valuation a 


essential items of an in- — y dasa surcharge: 30 to 300 
= part handiin 


1 xn tural, or medicinal nature. 


weight or 


of valuation 
180 a/ mode. 


fee: 6 
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TABLE 25.—AUSTRALIA 
Product Type of restriction 
N itural quantitative 
—— —. ball besring E A Import licensing. 
nd or disposals machinery or equip- Do. 
r earthmoving or ruc- 


ment eee parts 
tion 
Aluminum 


Do. 
e ve hundred) Sales tax, 12.5 percent. 
of industrial and ¢ consumer 12 ; ; ? m 


r restrictions 

Cellulose acetate Ee... Subsidy, 10d, per pound. 

ety te a ae ae: 

Al pocks Sr... Weights d latio! 
2 and measures regulations, 

Motion pictu Screen - time quota. 


TABLE 26.—INDONESIA 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
o quota restrictions on imports. 
Licenses for individual imports no longer re- Imports — through exchange certifi- 
u cate 
idan has a prohibited list of domestically Special permit issued by Minister of Trade. 
— —— items and some luxury products 
i ing: 
Plaiting and carving materials; other raw 
jetable materials and ucts. 
alcohol and certain liquids contain- 
ethyl alcohol. 
a0 printing ink. 
Prepared paints, other than ship and spray 


Shoe polish. 
Old leather and oe —— 


Scouring and polishing pa 
Silk a 2289821 silk 2 and arti- 
ficial silk shoddy. 


Various textile items such as sarongs, 
kains, and scarves made of silk, wool, 
other materials. 


Rags and cloth waste. 
Writing and drawing slates. 
3 cups of earthenware and 


procelain, 

Drinking glasses, various other glass 
bottles, les cups, containers. 

Hoes, les, picks of iron — steel. 

— hi kitchen utensils of iron or 3 
(othar than 1 ware) or 
aluminum ing cooking ae 
kettles, and casseroles, 

Aluminum tubes used as packing or as 


bottle stoppers. 7 
ae slates and various writing and 
rawi ui 
teries batterie teed: ized about 60 mm. in 
ein 33 mm. in diameter). 
ion receiving sets not in 


ren -down condition. 
6- or 12-volt accumulators, with highest 


amperage of 150. 
— cars, United States, $2,000 or 
Valuation aod ts 
= — on n GATT schedule — mu CoRR: 
F moe ˙ eee eee 
ri 
N trom 4 10 to rupiah 200 ber US 
Other restrictions: Many essential items, including State, trading. 
rice, cloves, cambrics, fertilizers, 
weaving yarn and thread, textiles and dyes, tin- 
piata „ Paper cement, reinforcing rods, and other 
ca 
TABLE 27.—JAPAN 
Product Type of restriction 


8 quantitative restrictions: As of Quota- import (licensing). 
March 1 coal; gas oils, heavy fuel and raw 
oils, and ether petroleum oils; some chemicals 
and pharmaceutical products; leathers (ex- 
cluding raw) and leather products, especially 
footwear; alcoholic beverages; color film; some 
alloy too!’ get large steam boilers and turbines, 
some types of diesel engines, and certain large 
electric generators; internal comb engines 
and parts, and certain large — Asse “ba 


— and 7 mors, aad rts; —— 
machinery i ing dig computers 
and parts; among other items, sti Pe emain under 


the import quota (1Q) licensing system. 
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TABLE 27.—JAPAN—Continued 


Product Type of restriction 


Valuation and taxes: 
Whiskey. 


and brandies and 
5 (sales) tax of 15, 30, or 40 
percent. 


A oa . Suain, 


Internal tax of 150 pesat on high-priced 
whiskies tax. 


TABLE 28.—KOREA 


Product Type of restriction 
bossy 7 2 . 407, Ko 5 (1) Quota, import (licensing). 
ince Ju rea has an im ; icensing). 
„ jogative list of items which 8 


fequire licenses under a quota requiri 
— of the competent ministry for ime 


In addition, there is also a list of items that are (2) Prohibition. 


prohibited importation. Textiles and textile 
oo among others, are on the prohibited 


TABLE 29.—MALAYSIA 


Product Type of restriction 
aon quantitative restrictions: Amuse- Import licensing. 
oon —— arms and ammunition. 
Moten pictura — Sereen- time quota. 
Goods purchased for the public account. - “Buy national“ pol 
᷑— — ad 315 registration fee 
a 


pe for ‘United Kingdom 
b) 25 percent for other Commonwealth 
®) origin and other country. 
Trucks and buses used tor business or public Ad valorem registration fee: 
purposes. None for Commonwealth origin. 
8 8 15 percent for non- Commonwealth 
origin. 


TABLE 30.—NEW ZEALAND 
Product Type of restriction 
Import licensing; quotas. 


industrial sewing 
machines, commercial refrigera oe textile 
ee i nen ome equipment, ree -bar side 


TABLE 31.—BURMA 
Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: All Government monopoly of imports. 
m 
Valuation and taxes: All goods imported for sale.. Sales prt sah Luxury goods, 18.75 percent 
b) st 121 655 12.50 


a 25 percent: €c) 
ivileged rcen 
ouer restrictions: i * 
. 7 — AAE PAIPERA --- Bilateral reparations agreement. 
justria fpiants and related — ilateral loan agreement. 
All products purchased for the pu lic account. Government procurement practices, short 


bid-deadlines. 


TABLE 32.—CEYLON 


Product Type of restriction 


SS eS eae. oe 3 een licensing, exchange quota. 
2 items, including sunglasses, Prohibi 
cigarette li hters, cigarette lighter flints, 
perfumery, 1 5 and beads, wallpaper, 
waste paper and oil paper, floor tiles, do- 
mestic we ballpoint pens, lastir eets 
with floral designs, floor covering, chilled 
and frozen fruits, bicycle parts, electric 
Mare poen raphic Beds 8 
apparatus, itches clocks, footwear, 
and automobiles. 
%%% TIREE AROS Requirement that domestic product must be 
ree in specified ratio to imported 


Health, A x — sa lations: 
— 55 regu! 
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TABLE 32.—CEYLON—Continued 


Product Type of restriction 
Other restrictions 
32322; ĩ ᷣͤ b rts, 
rea f, pu A certain ramen! 
foodstuff: cement estes, yo — k 
1 2 roleum 
caustic soda. —U— 


TABLE 33.—CYPRUS 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Meat and 

uitry; certain dairy products; wheat and flour; 

and vegetables, or dried preserved; 

— animal 8 commen soap and deter- 

gents; certain ch emicals; wood creosote, pitch, 

and tar; wooden boxes and cases; builders’ wood- 

work; cardboard and paper containers; certain 

textiles; iron wire, wire netting, and wire nails; 

portiand cement; mosaic floor tiles; iron and 
steel buckets ‘for household 


machinery; ce pumps; 
—— . — machinery a machinery 
lor paper manuf. arid neces stine nahin: tex- 
tile machinery; industrial pi machines; cer- 
tain other nonelectrical — electric am- 
poe sont ; wood furniture and fixtures; table, house- 
decorative articles of plastics, except 

flooring tiles; artificial teeth. 


Import licensing. 


TABLE 34.—INDIA 


Product Type of restriction 


ricultural quantitative restrictions 
il imports except Government 8 imports Import hcanas; import fees, exchange 
— open general license, and passenger control quotas. 


Ca = gy Oe heavy electrical plant, and 8 I licensing terms. 
—.— 3 — at $100, 3 paon * 


—- and tobacco products; salt; petroleum Excise tax. 
5 ces anh Tacs, 
; soda ash; ca 


arations not ot containing alcohol or narcotics; 

rochloric, and sulfuric acids; com- 
pressed, liquefied, or solidified 
plastics: organic surface-acting 
phane; tires and certain 0 


ue on 
cotton twist, yam, an ted: ee mand 
synthetic fibers thee Tabris; 
cotton, woolen, si int ae ‘synthetic h fabrics: 
jute manufactures; — 7 glass 


products; iane iron 
and 


sheets; 7 
tating eg ent; electric motors; 
bateries; 1 ghting bulbs and tubes; electric 
wireless receivin sets; motor vehicles; 
TE r; cinematograph 
Aase pcan matches; and mechan- 

saith 25 12 
ioe 


ech ad safety restrictions: Pharma- Health regulations. 
Other rest 
Aube a silk yarn and thread, caustic soda, State trading. 
ash, newsprint, cement, fertilizer, 
petroleum ucts, other items as might b 
determined from time to time such as capital 
goods and —— raw materials. 
Products purchased for public account. vernment — practices: 
Si Price differential. 
d nd E buen 
icals, drugs, a xport su 
G 25 Import entitlemen 
25 percent rebate on domestic rail 
charges. 


neerin, f 
7 
Paper pronen: iiaa 3 goods, 
plastics; fish and goods; 


fish products 
woolen carpets 


and — . textiles and 
— oat mixed fabrics and ready-made 


Sad ee procemad. ode: cation 
; cotton 

cashew kernels; gem 

inematograph films. 


and 
textiles 8 rel; 
i and jewelry appare ci 
imports in 
Motion Loy 
3388 nitrate 9 8 
ineerin; good. g 
h E educi, absorbent cotto cotton, woolen 
carpets, cotton textiles. 
Flameproof mining machine Specifications. 


- Bilateral agreements. 

= Restriction on transfer of film earnings. 
Dock 8 restrictions. 

Cash subsidies. 


1 Many of these items are imported under tied procurement aid agreements with the United 
— and othe = countries. Considerable amounts of U.S. exports of these items are supplied 
r 
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TABLE 35.—ISRAEL 


Product 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Imports 
in general. 


Valuation and taxes: 
Most imported goods 


Numerous items, 3 foodstuffs; 
edible oils and fats; alcoholic beverages: 
tobacco; crude petroleum; fuel oils and 
gases; certain chemicals and plastics; hides, 
skins, and leather; certain wood products; 

T 


ucts; certain 
of base metals; electric refrigerators; 
transformers up to 2,500 V.A.; certain 
lectric apparatus; musical instruments. 

ely restrictions: Medicines 


Type of restriction 
Import licensing. 


Purchase tax: 5 percent to 100 percent; 
few items over 100 percent. 
Import surcharge. 


Health restrictions. 


Oth strictio! (a) Subsidy. 


TABLE 36.—KUWAIT 


Product 


Type of restriction 


Arab boycott of Israel. 
Agency requirements. 


TABLE 37.—PAKISTAN 


Product 


Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: All com- 


mercial imports except a few items on free list 
(composition of free list varies in successive 
licensing policies) and imports by government 
departments. 
Valuation and taxes: 
lost products imported for sale 
All imports except for exempted items of 
machinery and parts, components and ap- 
paratus for use with machinery. 
Health, sanitary and safety restrictions: Pharma- 
ceutical preparations, medicines. 
Other restrictions: 
Motion picture fms 


Automobiles 


Import and exchange licensing. 


Sales tax—15 percent in most instances. 
ra surcharge—25 percent of customs 
uty. 


Health regulation. 


83 Remittance restriction. 
b) Import restriction. 
Vaiue imitation. 


TABLE 38.—TURKEY 


Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
U permissible Imports Import licensing. 


Some chemicals, paints, and pharmaceuticals; 
explosives; some photographic equipment; 
plastics and certain rubber goods; some 
wood, paper, and textile products; some 
glass products and most manufactures of 
copper, aluminum, and zinc; certain tools; 
some tractors and trucks, trailers, and motor- 
cycles; planes for spraying; clocks and 
watches; musical instruments; tape record- 
ers and tape; certain scientific and technical 
instruments; many opa of industrial, agri- 
cultural, and electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus; office machines, certain iron and steel 
products; certain, vegetable oils; asbestos; 
and certain petroleum products. 

Valuation and taxes: 
All imports. 
All goods imported by sea. 


Methyl alcohol 
Automobiles. 


Tobacco and tobacco products; cigarette paper; 
various a ic beverages. 
All on ES ee 
0 


Quotas. 


Surtax, 15 percent of the assessed duty. 

Port tax, 5 percent of cost, insurance, and 
freight plus duty, surtax, and customs 
clearance costs. 

Sam tax, 5 percent of cost, insurance, and 


00 Foreign films, 70 percent. 
Domestic films, 25 percent. 
eid tax. 


State trading. 


Advance deposit. 
Guarantee deposit. 
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TABLE 39.—CAMEROON 
Product Type of restriction 


ee quantitative restrictions: All im- Import licensing and exchange quotas. 
Valuation and taxes: 


All dutiable imports........-.-.-.-.---.-.-- Turnover tax 10 percent. 
TTT Additional tax 5 to 35 percent. 
Other restrictions 
. AET Bilateral trade agreements. 
— BREE eS ERA Discriminatory tariffs. 
TABLE 40.—CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
Product Type of restriction 
ipea da quantitative restrictions: All im- Import licensing and exchange quotas. 
vet dt, shot ba That 
- Turnover nt. 
Selected items. - Additional tak: 5 to 25 percent. 
Other restrictions: All imports Discriminatory tariff. 
TABLE 41.—CHAD 
Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: All im- Import licensing and exchange quotas. 
por 
Valuation and taxes: 
All imports Turnover tax—10 percent. 


---- Additional tax 5 percent to 45 percent. 
Discriminatory tariff. 


Selected items. 
Other restrictions: All imports 


TABLE 42.—CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural 


quantitative restrictions: All Import license and exchange quota. 


Turnover tax—10 percent. 
. Additional tax 5 percent to 15 percent. 
Discriminatory tariff. 


TABLE 43.—GABON 


Product Type of restriction 


Dime da quantitative restrictions: All im- 


Import licensing and exchange quota. 
Valuation and taxes: All imports 


Turnover tax—10 percent. 
Other restrictions: All imports. Discriminatory tariff. 
TABLE 44.—GHANA 
Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Most im- Import licensing. 


Valuation and taxes: 
Zr. yee eee Purchase tax 5 to 100 percent. 
Most imports. Sales tax, 11 


“= 22 percen 
Selected: (tS TTTTTT0T0TTTTT ct Excise tax, 2}4 to 75 percent ad valorem. 


TABLE 45.—KENYA, TANZANIA, AND UGANDA 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 
ertain dairy pod cereals, fruits, and Import licensing. 
3 oodstu fertilizers, animal 
and vegetable oils, bags and sacks, cement, 
jewelry, matches, and gold. 
Although Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda are 
separate political areas, they have a common 
customs union. All goods other than those 
listed enter under open general license, ex- 
t those are excluded, such as 
counterfeit money, obscene literature, etc. 


TABLE 46.—MALAWI 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Some Import licensing. 
textile products; secondhand clothing; jute 
bags; gold; matches; certain knives; secondhand 
accounting machines; radioactive elements; ex- 
—.— arms and ammunition; game traps; 


rophies. 
Valvetton and taxes: Cigarettes, alcohol and alco- Excise tax. 
holic beverages, soaps and soap substitutes. 
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TABLE 47.—NIGERIA 


Product 


Type of restriction 
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Product 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Cotton Import licensing. 


and cotton byproducts, soybeans, articles manu- 
factured of gold, coal, petroleum products, second- 
hand clothing, and cement. 


Nonagricultural quantitative 
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TABLE 50.—SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Type of restriction 


restrictions; Many Import licensing. 


commodities of a luxury nature or if similarly pro- 


duced in Southern Rhodesia. 


Health, sanitary, and safety regulations: Pharma- Discriminatory classification. 


ceuticals, 
TABLE 48.—SIERRA LEONE 
Product 


Nonagricultural qu: 
foodstuffs, medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, firearms, ammunition, and explosives, 
some jewelry and products similar to those pro- 
duced locally. 


uantitative restrictions: Certain Import licensing 


Product 


Type of restriction 


TABLE 51.—UPPER VOLTA 


Type of restriction 


2 quantitative restrictions: All im- Import and exchange licenses. 


ports, 
Valuation and taxes: All imports 


Standard tax, 25 percent. 
Temporary development tax, 10 percent. 
Statistical tax, 1 percent. 


koaha, sany and safety restrictions: Medica- Discriminatory classification. 
ments. 


TABLE 49.—REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Product 


Nonagricultural 
imports, 
Other restrictions: Motion picture films_..........- 


quantitative 


TREASURY REFORM OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REVENUE BOND REGULA- 
TIONS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
November 8, 1967, I introduced a bill 
which would end the tax-exempt status 
of interest paid on industrial develop- 
ment bonds. In the accompanying state- 
ment I pointed out the great difficulty 
in understanding how under the language 
of the Internal Revenue Code these 
bonds could be regarded as “obligations” 
of State and local governments for Fed- 
eral tax purposes and therefore tax 
exempt. 

An examination of the terms and con- 
ditions of a typical industrial develop- 
ment bond makes it clear that they are 
really corporate bonds. The party obli- 
gated to make payments of interest and 
principal called for by the bonds is the 
private corporation on whose behalf the 
bond was issued. In most cases these 
bonds are revenue bonds; that is, the 
only thing the governmental unit in- 
volved obligates itself to do is to act as 
a conduit: collecting money from the 
private corporation and paying it over 
to the bond buyers. In these cases the 
governmental unit assumes no obliga- 
tion, direct or indirect, for payment of 
either principal or interest on the bonds. 
Even when so-called general obligation 
bonds are used the contracts make it 
clear that the governmental unit is 
merely a surety or guarantor of the 
private corporation's interest payment 
and that the corporation involved is the 
party primarily obligated to pay the 
interest and principal on the bonds. 
Whether the document obligating the 
corporation is called a lease, conditional 
sale contract, or loan seem irrelevant, 
the essential fact remains that it is the 
private corporation being benefited by 
the bonds that undertakes the primary 
obligation to provide for the payment 
of the bonds. 

The Treasury Department, in report- 
ing on the bill introduced last year, took 
note of my statement questioning the 
validity of their outstanding rulings. 


Type of restriction 


Product 


restrictions: Most Import licensing. 


Nonagricultural quantitative 
s. 


Domestic subsidy. good: 


They indicated that this question was 
“under study.” The Treasury Depart- 
ment announced yesterday that proposed 
regulations would be coming out around 
March 15 holding that interest on these 
“corporate tax exempts” will no longer 
be considered exempt under existing law. 

In view of the crisis these bonds have 
been causing in the municipal bond mar- 
ket the Treasury Department had an 
obligation to reverse its past position. I 
only wish that they had acted earlier so 
that States and local governments would 
not have had to bear the added cost in 
borrowing for their legitimate govern- 
mental purposes that were imposed by 
virtue of the existence of these corporate 
tax exempts in the market. Connecticut 
does not authorize industrial develop- 
ment bonds. However, I understand that 
the very existence of these bonds on the 
market increased the borrowing costs of 
Connecticut communities by an esti- 
mated one-fourth to one-half of 1 per- 
cent last year. This means that on the 
$314 million in bonds issued last year for 
schools, sewers, and other governmental 
purposes Connecticut taxpayers became 
obligated to pay over the life of the 
bonds between $12 to $24 million in 
added interest merely because these 
“corporate tax exempts” were being is- 
sued. That means higher local taxes for 
Connecticut residents, so I am glad to 
see this much-needed tax reform. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal agency most experi- 
enced in dealing with corporate finan- 
cial areas, shares my understanding of 
the true nature of these bonds. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968, the SEC announced a pro- 
posed regulation which would hold that 
these bonds are not entitled to the 
exemption from registration accorded 
municipal obligations and would thus re- 
quire the private corporations involved 
in such bond issues to register their obli- 
gations with the SEC. The SEC ex- 
plained: 

An industrial development bond repre- 
sents (1) an obligation on the part of a 
government or its instrumentality to perform 
certain acts, usually to collect rental under 


TABLE 52.—ZAMBIA 


Type of restriction 


restrictions: Most Import licensing. 


the lease and use it to discharge interest, 
sinking fund, and other monetary obligations 
contained in the instrument; and (2) an 
interest in the obligation of the private com- 
pany to make payments under the lease in 
order to provide funds for payment by the 
governmental instrumentality in whose name 
the bond is issued of principal and interest 
on the bond.” 


The SEC’s action and the Treasury’s 
action are correct. These bonds simply 
are not State and local bonds: they are 
private corporate obligations that must 
be treated the same as other corporate 
obligations under both the securities law 
and the tax law. 

While I thus applaud the action of 
these agencies I nevertheless feel that it 
would be appropriate to continue to press 
for legislation on this subject. 


COPPER RIVALS GAIN 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the 8- 
month copper strike, that is now the 
subject of discussion at the White House 
between management and union repre- 
sentatives, will have far-reaching conse- 
quences that I think both parties should 
be aware of. 

Competitors in both production and 
market areas are not standing still in 
this long period of enforced idleness. 
Markets where once copper was king are 
now being supplanted. Perhaps these in- 
roads will never be erased. If so, this will 
cause continued economic dislocation in 
my own State as well as in the other 
Western copper-producing States. 

These market forces are going on in 
the interim that the dispute has created; 
and besides their long-term effect, the 
copper industry—and ultimately the cop- 
per consumer, the housewife, the home- 
buyer, the purchasers of air conditioners 
or motors—will be faced with higher 
prices resulting from higher wage costs 
forced by the strike. 

One of the major producers says, in 
an article published in Chemical and 
Engineering News, that wage costs are 
likely to be increased by 11 percent if 
union demands are met. 
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Mr. President, this is almost double 
the settlements made in other industries 
and very much in excess of reported 
productivity gains. Thus, the net effect 
will certainly be inflationary and will 
undoubtedly make copper’s position even 
more precarious in certain major mar- 
kets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRIKE BRIGHTENS CHARMS OF COPPER’S 
RIVALS: ALUMINUM AND PLASTICS SEIZE 
CHANCE To Make FURTHER INROADS IN 
COPPER MARKETS 


As the copper strike marches toward the 
end of its eighth month, with intractable 
union confronting intransigent industry, 
competitive materials such as aluminum 
and plastics are viewing it as an opportunity 
to open up some potentially staggering ton- 
nage markets. Specific examples of inroads 
that have already been made as a direct re- 
sult of the strike can’t be pinpointed; eight 
months don’t make or break a market. But 
long-term pressures are at work as well as 
the strike. Aluminum and plastics producers 
tell C&EN they expect to see in the after- 
math of the strike: 

A gradual increase in penetration of sub- 
stitutes into almost all major copper mar- 
kets, with plastic pipe and aluminum wiring 
the big gainers. 

Further diversification by copper tubing 
and cast iron fabricators into plastic pipe 
production facilities. 

Heightened interest in their products on 
the part of potential customers. 

At press time, the strike had provoked 
calls for the President to use the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’s provision for an 80-day cooling-off 
period by asking for a back-to-work injunc- 
tion. Dockworkers were threatening to re- 
fuse to unload copper imports on Gulf and 
East Coast ports. And the Commerce De- 
partment had ordered a freeze on shipments 
of refined copper to all but defense con- 
tractors. The economic impact of the strike 
is felt in a worsening of the nation’s bal- 
ance of trade of about $60 million a month, 
the loss of wages for about 50,000 workers 
idled by the strike, skyrocketing prices for 
copper, and a sharp drop in earnings in the 
last half of 1967 for the nation’s copper min- 
ing and smelting companies. 

But the strike’s other drama, unfolding in 
the background, may be the permanent loss 
of copper markets. Predictions in this area 
are clouded because copper is still plentiful. 
As one bewildered observer puts it, “There is 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply.” As long 
as copper is available, the strike is just an 
added problem to an industry whose reputa- 
tion for stability in labor relations, supplies, 
and prices was already badly tarnished. 

“The prolonged strike has certainly accel- 
erated the replacement of copper by alumi- 
num in electrical markets,” points out Wil- 
liam S. Ginn, vice president, electrical divi- 
sion, Reynolds Metals. Uniroyal’s Rom 
Rhome, vice chairman of the ABS Council 
(a unit of the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try), says that the strike has triggered five 
or six price increases in copper tubing since 
June with the result that what was only an 
“incentive” to substitute ABS for copper tub- 
ing in residential drainage systems has now 
become “a compelling necessity.” 

The electrical and electronic industry is the 
largest consumer of copper. Of the total of 
7.1 billion pounds of copper and copper alloys 
consumed in the U.S. in 1966, electrical and 
electronic uses accounted for 1.9 billion 
pounds. Other major markets for copper and 
their 1966 uses of it are: building construc- 
tion with 1.6 billion pounds, consumer and 
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general products with 1.5 billion pounds, in- 
dustrial machinery equipment with 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds, and transportation with 904 
million pounds. 

Aluminum companies have worked dili- 
gently to wrest business away from copper. 
Their present strategy is to encroach wher- 
ever possible on markets where copper’s su- 
perior heat and electrical conductivity had 
made it heretofore secure. Success has al- 
most been attained in some key automobile 
and electrical cable uses. 

An immediate target for takeover by alumi- 
num is the automobile battery cable. Bat- 
tery Jumper cables for garages are now being 
made from stranded and solid aluminum 
cable. Aluminum battery cables have a good 
chance to supplant copper in some 1969 pro- 
duction models. 

The number of factory-installed air con- 
ditioners in automobiles has doubled every 
three years since 1958. Its weight advantage 
enabled aluminum to displace copper from 
this market even before the strike. Reynolds 
estimates that 35 million pounds of alumi- 
num went to tubes and sheet in auto air 
conditioners in the 1967-68 model year and 
predicts that by 1970 this use will require 
about 55 million pounds of aluminum, 

Aluminum producers also expect to cap- 
ture the window and central air conditioner 
market for aluminum coils and sheet. These 
units now use about 20 pounds of copper for 
every $100 worth of finished product and the 
high world copper price (61 cents a pound 
vs. 36 to 38 cents per pound before the strike) 
enhances Aluminum’s chances. Within five 
years, 30 to 50% of all window air condition- 
ing units and 50 to 75% of package or central 
installations will utilize aluminum tubing in 
both evaporator and condenser coils, accord- 
ing to Alcoa vice president James A. Mc- 
Gowan. 

The aluminum automobile radiator is still 
some time in the future. Leaks on pilot pro- 
duction runs of aluminum units were an 
initial obstacle. An additional difficulty 
blocking acceptance of the aluminum radia- 
tor is the problem of garage repairs. Epoxy, 
other adhesives, and soldering techniques 
have been developed and primary producers 
say that problem has now been solved. 

Alcoa estimates that the use of aluminium 
In all types of electrical cable should grow 
from 1.26 billion pounds in 1967 to 1.4 bil- 
lion pounds this year, an 11% increase. Again, 
it is difficult to say how much of this increase 
can be attributed to the strike. Steel-rein- 
forced aluminum cable and all-aluminum 
cable now have almost 100% of the overhead 
high-voltage transmission business. Alumi- 
num firms are now concentrating on replac- 
ing copper in utility service lines to homes 
and industrial users, 

Millions of miles of telephone cable are 
made of copper. The Bell System alone uses 
about 400 million pounds of copper annually. 
About half of it goes to produce exchange 
area telephone cable, which is used in rela- 
tively short runs. Western Electric Co. now 
produces about 100 billion feet of plastic- 
insulated copper wire annually. 

Bell Labs and Western Electric Co., with 
support from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, began a development project in the 
spring of 1965 to find an alternate for cop- 
per in exchange area cable. Four field tests 
using aluminum cable have been started and 
the work so far indicates that aluminum 
may, “in the near future be useable as a 
partial replacement for copper. This could 
be vital if the supply of copper were re- 
duced for an extended time, or if the price of 
copper should continue to rise,” said F. W. 
Horn and W. E. Bleinberger in the Novem- 
ber Bell Laboratories Record, The primary 
disadvantages of aluminum telephone cable 
are that it corrodes and loses strength when 
it is exposed to moisture under conditions 
that exclude air. 

Drain, waste, and vent (DWV) piping is 
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another domain of copper that is vulner- 
able to attack from plastics. Copper first en- 
tered the DWV market in 1955. Shipments 
of copper tubing for DWV use reached a peak 
of 85 million pounds in 1965, dropping to 
about 55 million pounds in 1966 and even 
less last year. Plastic pipe producers reason 
that they can emulate copper's success by 
cracking the building codes of local, state, 
and federal agencies. Acrylonitrile-buta- 
dienestyrene (ABS) pipe is primarily used 
in DWV piping while polyvinyl chloride and 
polyethylene use centers on service lines 
where pressure is encountered. Rom Rhome 
of Uniroyal’s chemical division says he ex- 
pects piping use of ABS resin to increase 25%, 
from 28 million pounds in 1967 to 35 million 
pounds in 1968, as a result of a continued 
good rate of building code penetration and 
the copper strike. ABS drain, waste, and vent 
pipe is now acceptable in the plumbing reg- 
ulations of 13 states. Local code approvals for 
ABS pipe have been secured in 376 com- 
munities in 33 states. 

To gain the DWV market, plastics have 
to supplant both cast iron pipe and copper 
tubing. Cost is a big factor, but high copper 
prices won't necessarily translate into sales 
gains for plastic pipe because cast iron is 
readily available. For this reason, plastic pipe 
advocates such as Bob Rosel, marketing man- 
ager for the Yardley pipe and fitting division 
of Celanese Plastics Co., discount the effect of 
short-term price swings in copper tubing. 
“We have to obtain and hold markets on the 
merits of our products,” he explains. The 
cost of copper tubing in residential drainage 
systems now stands at more than three times 
the cost of ABS. On a per-foot basis, 3-inch 
copper DWV tubing costs $1.95 compared to 
57 cents for the ABS pipe of comparable 
diameter. 

The copper strike is bound to spur the 
diversification of copper and cast iron pipe 
and fitting producers into plastic pipe pro- 
duction facilities. The copper tubing and 
fitting industry is already represented in 
plastic DWV by Triangle Conduit & Cable, 
Nibco, Mueller Brass, and American Brass & 
Iron Foundry. National Distillers has a foot 
in both camps through its subsidiaries 
Bridgeport Brass and Evanite Plastic Co. The 
roster of cast iron companies now producing. 
plastic DWV pipe includes U.S. Pipe & 
Foundry, James B. Clow & Sons, Glamorgan 
Pipe & Foundry and Charlotte Pipe and 
Foundry. 

The move into plastic pipe by metal pipe 
producers is a big step for these firms be- 
cause it marks a departure from the security 
of a high-investment, high-profit-margin 
business to an operation characterized by 
low investment, low margins, but stable 
prices and a continuous supply of raw 
materials. 

Estimates of the dislocation caused by the 
strike must take into account the fact that 
copper is not critically short. Imports of re- 
fined metal have increased from the more 
normal $18 million a month to about $60 
million a month. Increased scrap recovery, 
inventory liquidations, and sales from the 
U.S. stockpile over the past four years of 
apparent copper shortage have prevented a 
crisis from developing. The business slow- 
down in western Europe made it possible for 
U.S. consumers to buy copper contracts that 
European firms owned but no longer needed. 
Inventories of refined copper, which at mid- 
year stood at an all-time high of 290,000 
tons, were 185,000 tons by year end, accord- 
ing to Commerce Department estimates. 

ECONOMIC DEMANDS 

One issue overshadows all others in the 
strike. It is the demand for companywide 
bargaining. About 80% of the 50,000 workers 
affected by the strike are represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America. Other unions 
have combined with the USW to form a sin- 
gle bargaining unit. The unions do not insist 
on a single master contract but do demand 
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common contract expiration dates with some 
common features relating to fringe benefits, 
pension rights, and similar economic in- 
creases common to all contracts, Nor are the 
unions asking for uniform wage scales for 
this year, although their long-range plans 
probably include this feature. 

Frank R. Milliken, president of Kennecott 
Copper, says, “the unions’ economic demands 
would raise our labor costs 11% a year, which 
is about double the percentage increase in 
settlements made in any other major indus- 
try, and far in excess of gains in labor pro- 
ductivity.” He adds, “to accede to the unions’ 
economic demands would impair our ability 
to remain competitive with low cost foreign 
producers and with other materials used as 
substitutes for copper.” 

Copper Range Co., which has acceded to 
union demands at its White Pine, Mich., 
mine, figures that increases in wages and 
benefits will total 96 cents an hour over the 
42-month life of the contract, about $13 mil- 
lion in increased labor costs. 


REFINED COPPER IMPORTS CLIMBING EACH MONTH 


[In thousands of short tons] 
Imports 
1966 1967 
J AA 12 20 
AAA AA 10 20 
Ma 13 13 
10 21 
13 19 
7 23 
10 18 
7 18 
9 27 
18 45 
28 58 
24 161 
161 343 
1C, & EN. estimate. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, 
— ——ñññ T 


THE NATIONAL GRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in these 
times of crisis in our cities, with air and 
water pollution, civil disobedience, and 
housing and transportation difficulties, 
special attention must be focused on the 
neea for high-level training of leaders 
in the professions who will seek better 
solutions to these problems. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to learn 
that an institution has been established 
to provide the special education and re- 
search required by modern society. I am 
referring to National Graduate Univer- 
sity to be built on a beautiful 900-acre 
site in Potomac, Md., just 12 miles from 
this Chamber. An innovative curriculum 
is being developed for master’s and doc- 
torate degrees as well as postdoctorate 
education. 

Colleges being planned at National 
Graduate University reflect the high de- 
gree of understanding and concern its 
leaders have for current and future needs 
of our country and the world. Most sig- 
nificantly, a graduate college of resources 
management is the first degree program 
to be inaugurated. Developmental plan- 
ning, environmental science, and human 
services are three other colleges which 
will be producing the scientists and ad- 
ministrators so necessary in our model 
cities programs and in our efforts to 
enable the poverty stricken and low in- 
come to become economically independ- 
ent and productive members of our 
Nation. 
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In addition to the colleges at Na- 
tional Graduate University, an inter- 
national conference center is planned, 
with activities available for local, na- 
tional, and international meetings of per- 
sons concerned with problems faced by 
peoples around the world. Such a center 
would become a focal point for educa- 
tors, scientists, engineers, management 
specialists, diplomats, and many others 
in the public and private spheres. In its 
organizational procedures, types of facili- 
ties provided, and architecture, this cen- 
ter will be designed to carry out the phi- 
losophy of National Graduate University 
which is to make learning as well as 
achievement of understanding among 
people an efficient and pleasant process. 

I congratulate Dr. Melville Bell Gros- 
venor, chairman of the board of gover- 
nors of National Graduate University; 
Dr. Walter E. Boek, its president, and 
other board members; Mr. Mortimer B. 
Doyle, the Honorable Louise Gore, Tilford 
A. Jones, Esq., Mrs. John R. Johnston, 
and Mr. Frederick Krug for their fore- 
sight and devotion to public service in 
developing this institution which 
E so much for the future of man- 

d. 


HARVARD PROFESSOR JUST BACK 
FROM VIETNAM ASSESSES TET 
OFFENSIVE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, visiting 
Washington last week was a scientifically 
trained American civilian just back from 
Vietnam whose return was delayed more 
than a week when he was caught as a 
bystander in the Vietcong Tet offensive. 
Dr. Everett I. Mendelsohn is associate 
professor of the history of science at 
Harvard University, whose well-known 
student publication, the Harvard Crim- 
son, on Saturday, February 24, published 
a tape-recorded interview detailing his 
assessment of his Southeast Asia trip. 

Dr. Mendelsohn, who went under 
Quaker auspices, includes in his remarks 
a conversation with a National Liberation 
Front high official in Phnom Penh, Cam- 
bodia; his visit to a civilian provincial 
hospital in Quang Ngai, where of more 
than 70 civilians in the burn ward he 
found that some 40 of them had burns 
traceable to napalm; conversations with 
civilian leaders not in the Government, 
including Tich Tri Quang and others 
who have been since arrested; and his 
conclusion that— 

The government of President Thieu and 
Marshal Ky is very near collapse. 


In a luncheon discussion with a num- 
ber of congressional staff people he 
noted, in a comment not included in the 
Harvard Crimson, that his first knowl- 
edge of the assault came at 3 a.m., when 
he found himself on the floor of his hotel 
room, thrown out of bed by the concus- 
sion of a mortar round striking the build- 
ing next door. He also observed the 
bombing of residential portions of the 
Saigon outskirts, talked with refugees 
both before and afterward, and found a 
growing frustration both with their own 
and with our Government which has 
caused the vast destruction which has 
made another 300,000 persons homeless 
in recent weeks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Harvard Crimson inter- 
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view with Professor. Mendelsohn be 

printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb, as follows: 

An INTERVIEW WITH EVERETT I. MENDELSOHN: 
FRESH FROM A TRIP TO VIETNAM, PROFESSOR 
MENDELSOHN GIVES A GLOOMY ASSESSMENT 
OF THE WAR'S PROGRESS 
(Note.—Everett I. Mendelsohn, associate 

professor of History of Science, recently re- 

turned from a Southeast Asian tour which 
took him to South Vietnam, Thailand and 

Cambodia. 

(Under the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee, a Quaker service 
organization, Mendelsohn visited Quaker 
projects and sought to assess the possibility 
of a peaceful solution to the Vietnamese 
conflict through conversations with Viet- 
namese civilians. In Cambodia he met with 
a high representative of the National Libera- 
tion Front. 

(His departure from South Vietnam was 
delayed ten days by the Viet Cong urban 
offensive. 

(Mendelsohn questions the rosy picture of 
military progress presented by the United 
States government, and says the Thieu-Ky 
regime may be nearing collapse. 

(He believes the Viet Cong offensive, and 
the unlimited character of our response to it, 
have limited the future options open to us 
in South Vietnam. He fears that we will face 
continued military setbacks until we either 
withdraw, or resort to nuclear weapons. 

(The following remarks are taken from an 
interview which Parker Donnam had with 
Professor Mendelsohn on Thursday, Feb. 22:) 

Question. What effect did this trip have 
on your opinion of the war? 

Answer. I expect the trip didn’t radically 
change my views of the war, it did two other 
things though, One; it personalized them. 
I think it’s hard even with the greatest 
imagination to recognize what happens to 
specific people in specific parts of a country, 
without seeing them. Seeing the war at first 
hand, meeting people who had been involved 
in it, people who have suffered from it, 
meeting people who have opposed it on the 
scene, gave me a series of new insights. 

The other set of changes that I came away 
with, also had to do with getting some 
things at first hand. In Phnom Penh, Cam- 
bodia, I met with a high official of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. He is a well educated 
man, not an unattractive man, obviously 
quite intelligent, I gather that he’s on the 
Central Committee of the National Liberation 
Front. 

Even having been an opponent of the war, 
but having read the U.S. press primarily, and 
in detail, it was hard to believe anything but 
that the enormous firepower and large scale 
military operations the U.S. was waging was 
indeed winning the war. Perhaps it could 
never really become militarily victorious. It 
seemed from everything I'd been able to read 
that we were winning military victories, 

Mr. Y [we shall call him] had quite a dif- 
ferent view. So far as I could tell, in all 
honesty, he believed that the National Lib- 
eration Front was winning. We pressed him 
on this in a number of ways. We asked him 
about the impact of the firepower on the 
Vietnamese and he said, yes when it comes to 
bombing a village or a town, the enormous 
firepower from the air takes its toll. Pri- 
marily, he pointed out, on civilians, and in 
person I was able to see this on the ground 
later on, He said, however, that when it 
comes to controlling the countryside, this 
can be done only by infantry troops with 
rifles going out and winning an area and then 
controlling it and keeping it. And he said 
that the enormous gains of the firepower 
were lost in this kind of combat. He pointed 
out that the rifle of the N.LF. soldier was 
Just as effective as the rifle of the American. 
Even more, he pointed out that the N.LF. 
soldier generally knew the terrain he was 
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fighting in; it was friendly to him, whereas it 
was foreign to the American soldier. 

He pointed out one other thing. He said 
the very history of the war suggests that the 
United States is not winning, indeed, might 
well be losing. He pointed out that the fight- 
ing takes place during the dry season, the 
winter months for us, November through 
April. For the rest of the year, he said every- 
one just sits tight and holds on to what they 
have and hopes not to be washed away by 
the flood. 

He said in the winter of 1965-66, the first 
year of major escalation, the United States 
had some 200,000 ground troops in Vietnam. 
He said during that winter the U.S. at- 
tempted to launch offensive actions in all 
four areas, from the I Corps in the North 
down to the Delta. He said that they weren't 
really effective in too many of them, but they 
were on the offensive in all four. 

The next year, the winter of 1966-67, dur- 
ing the dry season the U.S. had some 400,000 
troops on the ground, yet was able to launch 
an offensive action in only the I Corps area. 
In the other three areas they were on the 
defensive, or holding tight. He said that in 
the winter of 1967-68, the United States 
forces with over 500,000 men on the ground, 
were unable to launch an offensive in any 
single of the four corps areas. Indeed, he 
said, to the contrary his own forces, stronger 
than they had been before, were able to be 
effective in all of the areas. 

This, mind you, was two weeks before I got 
to Saigon, some two weeks before their at- 
tacks on all the cities. 

Question. How serious is the refugee prob- 
lem? 

Answer. Vietnam has probably suffered 
most through its civilian population. At the 
moment it is estimated that something close 
to one quarter of the total population are 
refugees. This number has probably gone up 
in recent weeks, after the attacks. The prob- 
lem of refugees is an enormous one because 
most of the refugees come from the farm. 
They are peasants who made their living by 
tilling the land. What they've done was to 
flee to the cities, where they live in squatters 
villages surrounding the cities. Many of them 
in squalor, even the best of them providing 
nothing but a single room in a mud walled 
hut, the best perhaps with tin roofs, The 
others are in much worse shape. There is 
very little in the way of sanitary facilities, 
and there is no room whatsoever for these 
men to provide the livelihood the one way 
they know how, through raising the food 
which they would eat. 

A visit to the refugee camps, and we visited 
them around Saigon, in Hue, most inten- 
sively in the city of Quang Ngai, a visit to 
these camps brought out one thing which I 
had not quite been prepared for. As you 
walked through the camp, looking around, 
smiling at people, greeting people, children 
run around your legs as children will any- 
Place in the world, having great fun. Even 
the women might smile back when you greet 
them. However, from the men, regardless 
what their age was, we got a very sullen stare 
in response. 

In talking to the refugees, the answer was 
found very simply. They'd been driven from 
their homes, and they'd most often been 
driven out by airplanes which came and 
strafed and bombed their villages, and they’d 
fled to the cities. They’d lost their means of 
livelihood. In a sense they’d almost lost their 
manlihood. Their indigation at the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam and at the Amer- 
icans was very pointed and direct. They 
pointed the finger at us as having driven 
them from their land, 

Question. How adequate were facilities for 
civilian wounded? 

Answer. When we turn to the question of 
wounded, again the civilians seem to suffer 
most. This comes about really through the 
process that has made the refugees. Some- 
thing close to two thirds of the land area 
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of South Vietnam is today declared a free 
fire zone. This means that anything in that 
area can be bombed, can be machine gunned, 
at the will of the spotters flying over in 
planes. 

What was interesting to recognize, though, 
is that these free fire zones started just a 
few kilometers down the road from the ma- 
jor cities. The free fire zone outside Quang 
Ngai was just eight or ten kilometers from 
the city center. What this meant is that 
peasants working out in the field were reg- 
ularly subjected to firing, to bombing, to har- 
assment. All night long as we lay in our 
beds at Quang Ngai, we could hear the mor- 
tars and artillery and the helicopters raining 
down the terror on different parts of the 
countryside. And in the morning the re- 
sults were quite clear. The litters carrying 
people in from the countryside with the gap- 
ing holes in their bodies, the wounded limbs, 
and the broken bones. 

We visited the hospital at Quang Ngai and 
went through it in some detail with a doctor 
working with the Quaker unit. There was a 
standard medical ward which perhaps had 
an increase in the standard diseases of the 
area, malaria, diphtheria, cholera, plague had 
broken out in the region. And the other 
things that you are wont to find in this part 
of the world. But when we went beyond the 
medical ward into the severe injury ward, 
you saw the full horror of the war itself. 

The hospital that we visited had first been 
built by the French, and it was a small hos- 
pital. During the last four years it has been 
enlarged to a hospital of some four hundred 
beds. In the week just prior to our visit the 
daily patient population of the hospital was 
over 750, meaning that there were two pa- 
tients to many beds, The hospital itself, 
judged to be one of the best of the province 
hospitals in South Vietnam, had very little 
in the way of sanitary facilities. Walking 
through it, one had to take care to avoid 
stepping in human defication. There were no 
screens in the windows, and open wounds 
were festering with maggots in them, 

The most common operation carried out 
in South Vietnam today is amputation. The 
difficulty, however, is that the amputations 
are not always good. The sanitary facilities 
are not generally good enough and there is 
a lack of antiseptic procedures. What this 
means is that often a leg must be amputated 
two or three times before the amputation 
heals successfully. 

There has been a lot of controversy as to 
whether napalm victims are to be found in 
Vietnam. As I recall, Dr. Howard Rusk, the 
New York Times medical correspondent 
found only six or seven in the whole of Viet- 
nam. I often wonder, having visited the hos- 
pital at Quang Ngai, just where he had his 
eyes as he walked through this hospital. 
There were over seventy people in the burn 
ward at Quang Ngai when we visited there. 
Some forty of them had burns traceable to 
napalm, 

The record was always the same in the 
hospital wards as to how these people were 
injured, whether the broken bones or the 
burns, In nine out of ten cases they were 
tending their animals, they were cultivat- 
ing the fields, they were asleep in their huts, 
when things came from the air. Bombers or 
helicopters came over, loosing rockets, ma- 
chine guns, or bombs. They knew that the 
only people in the country who were using 
bombers and planes were their own govern- 
ment and the United States. 

Every now and then, one in ten or so 
of the injuries as we looked over the hos- 
pital’s records, were recorded as coming 
from ground fire. Here it is impossible to 
tell whether the ground fire was Viet Cong 
or that of the ARVN or American troops. 

Question, Did you speak with civilians 
who oppose the war? 

Answer. In talking to one group of South 
Vietnamese businessmen, lawyers, profes- 
sionals, men who were parts of former gov- 
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ernments, we began asking them about how 
the prospect of reaching agreements with 
the National Liberation Front struck them. 
Was it possible? What might come from it? 
The response of one man was typical. He 
pointed out that the men of the National 
Liberation Front and in the government of 
North Vietnam were people he’d known. They 
were not just faceless opponents. These 
were men who had lived down the street 
from him when he was a young man. One 
of the leaders of the National Liberation 
Front had been to college with him in Paris. 
Another had been married to a distant 
cousin, Another had been in a law office of 
his. Some of these men he trusted; some of 
them he distrusted. Some of them he had 
liked; some of them he had disliked. 

He said that there was some real reason 
to expect that a civilian government in 
South Vietnam, with the burden of a mili- 
tary war and leadership lifted from it, could 
well come to some sort of agreement with 
the National Liberation Front. I asked him 
and pressed him about what would happen 
after an agreement in the South, Unification, 
he felt, would ultimately come. After all 
Vietnam was one country; Vietnamese were 
fundamentally one people. 

This man felt that what you would have 
is a socialization of the South and a liberaliz- 
ing of the North. He felt there would be this 
interaction. 

He was wealthy, he was a part of the 
mandranate, he was French educated, he was 
part of a former government, and yet for 
him this was a chance which he saw very 
well worth taking. 

All right. If the cream of Vietnamese civil- 
ian leadership is willing to take this chance, 
if their major message—and he made it very 
clear that the message he wanted me and 
others to bring back to America was that the 
war had to be stopped and the U.S. had to 
get out and that Vietnam had to be turned 
back to civilian rule to work out their prob- 
lems—if he's willing to take all these risks 
we should be willing to go with him. 

They put it very bluntly. It’s hard to know 
whether to believe them or not. They said 
they doubted that I would find a single 
major Vietnamese civilian individual who 
was not intimately tied to the current gov- 
ernment, or enormously profiting from the 
war, who would not now be in favor of 
ending it. They said that nothing that any 
of them could conceive of happening in the 
future was worse than what was happening 
now under U.S. protection. 

Question. Were the attacks a surprise? 

Answer. I would say that they came as an 
absolute and complete surprise, The Ameri- 
can military claim they knew about them. 
If they did know about them why they were 
thoroughly unprepared for them, and in a 
sense are culpable because of that. My guess 
is they really didn't know about them, or 
that they didn’t believe the attacks could 
be as widespread, as well coordinated, as 
strong as they were. I mean I think the 
American military command in South Viet- 
nam has suffered from what one newsman 
called an enormous dose of self-deceit, They 
had begun to believe their own statistics, 
which is terribly dangerous when the statis- 
tics are fundamentally in error. There was no 
sign that these attacks were expected. Amer- 
icans were on leave all over the country. The 
South Vietnamese Army was spread out going 
home for Tet. 

We drove down from Quang Ngai the day 
before Tet in a plane filled with men who had 
left the barracks in Quang Ngai going home 
to their families in Saigon. Well, if you are 
expecting a major attack within a day or two, 
you keep your army ready and you don't let 
them go home on leave. This just wasn’t the 
case. The guard at the U.S. Embassy was 
lighter that night than it had been for 
months. The gate of the U.S. Embassy was 
standing open. You don’t have all these 
things open if you expect an attack. 
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There was a lot of stew in the days just 
after the attack. General Westmoreland got 
on the Armed Forces Vietnam network to tell 
us all that this was the greatest defeat that 
the enemy had ever suffered. Ambassador 
Bunker got on to tell us that American forces 
and their gallant allies were having their 
greatest victory. They even had a brief dub- 
in from President Johnson in Washington 
telling us that this was a great defeat for the 
Viet Cong and a victory for America and 
South Vietnam. And that this was an act of 
last desperation on the part of the Viet 
Cong. 

One of the reporters in Saigon was so ap- 
palled at all this deceit that in the middle of 
all this he filed a report to his newspaper 
with the lead, “The Viet Cong, in an act of 
desperation, today took over most of South 
Vietnam.“ This is about the way it looked to 
those of us who were there. 

Question. What effect did the raids have? 

Answer. It had several very dramatic 
effects. 

It demonstrated to every Vietnamese citi- 
zen, that the government of South Vietnam 
and the enormous military power of the 
United States, were unable to provide them 
with the one thing which they thought they 
could get, security in the cities. Every major 
city in South Vietnam was broached. Every 
major city was invaded and attacked, some- 
times by small groups, sometimes by much 
larger ones. If you want to undercut the au- 
thority of the government, if you want to 
undercut confidence in it, this was done with 
real ferocity. 

We know that the pacification program 
is now over. The villages have been lost 
completely. There's another set of secondary 
effects which have come which I think are 
perhaps of even longer range importance. 
And this was the inability of both the Unit- 
ed States and the South Vietnamese to cope 
with the attacks. We watched the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam and the American 
military call in air strikes against their own 
cities and their own civilians. We watched 
the whole Eastern industrial suburbs of Sai- 
gon, Gia Dinh, burned out, sector after 
sector, for five days running. And the thou- 
sands—hundreds of thousands of refugees 
pouring out of the area. We watched the 
whole of the area just south of the Ton Son 
Nhut Airport being burned out segment 
after segment for four and five days run- 
ning. When we left they were still bombing 
out sections of the Pho To around the race 
track. Read for that the area around Fen- 
way Park and the density of the population 
around it. 

And we watched them burning out sec- 
tions of Cholon, the Chinese section of the 
city, which to this day still has fighting 
going on in it, There are parts of it still 
being burned out. What you did was to 
create hundreds of thousands of new refu- 
gees. And the indignation here against a 
government calling air strikes on its own res- 
idential sections, its own cities and its own 
population, is something which the Viet- 
namese had emblazed in their minds as they 
fled from their homes, many of them being 
killed, many others being wounded. 

We visited a couple of the refugee camps 
in the days just after the initial fighting 
and the indignation was very high. They 
pointed the finger directly at the United 
States and the government of South Viet- 
nam. 

Question, Were civilians given any warning 
prior to these counter attacks? 

Answer. In some places a loudspeaker 
would come over in a helicopter or sometimes 
they came up to a segment of a city and 
broadcast over bull horns that people were to 
leave their homes immediately because they 
were bombing an area. In other sectors no 
warning was given. Sometimes you had as 
much as a couple of hours; sometimes you 
had no warning whatsoever. Anything which 
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ran out of these areas of course was shot 
as being a suspected Viet Cong. 

Question. How badly was Saigon disrupted? 

Answer. There was this marvelous juxta- 
position. The Armed Forces Vietnam Net- 
work, which has a news broadcast for five 
minutes every hour on the hour, would come 
on first with this bland statement by Gen- 
eral Westmoreland about the victory we are 
winning and how Saigon has now been com- 
pletely retaken and that there are just pock- 
ets of resistance left. And that would be 
followed at the end of the news by an im- 
portant announcement to all American per- 
sonnel: All American personnel are required 
to stay in their billets until further notice. 
There is a 24-hour curfew for all American 
personnel. Do not leave your billets except 
under armed escort. 

Nine days after this, when I left, American 
personnel were only getting to work part of 
the day and were having to go in armed con- 
voys. And half of the offices hadn’t reopened 
yet. This huge war machine—you’ve got no 
idea how big it is until you see it—this huge 
war effort of civilian and military personnel 
in Saigon had ground to a halt for over a 
week. 

Question. Was the kill ratio in these bat- 
tles as great as the U.S. forces have claimed? 

Answer. Most of the newsmen I talked to 
just laughed. The body count is given pri- 
marily by the South Vietnamese. If you com- 
pare the number of bodies supposedly count- 
ed to the number of weapons captured, the 
ratio was five, six, and even seven to one. 
The reporters told me to look at that figure 
because they said weapons are a good in- 
dication of how many soldiers you have 
killed. 

There's little doubt that the Viet Cong did 
lose men in this attack. I saw dozens of 
Viet Cong dead in the city. The figures they 
were giving, however, I think were absolute- 
ly ludicrous, believed by no one on the scene. 

Question. What is the significance of the 
arrests in South Vietnam in the last few 
days? 

Answer. At the moment I know of four 
men who've been arrested although the tele- 
type tells us that there probably have been 
upwards of thirty-five arrests. Among these 
four, we met and talked with two of them. 
Thich Tri Quang, the militant Buddhist 
leader, perhaps one of the most important 
of the Buddhist leaders in South Vietnam, 
has been arrested. We saw him just before 
the attacks; we saw one of his colleagues, 
Thich Tinh Minh, just after the attacks. 

During the attacks themselves the South 
Vietnamese government announced that An 
Quang pagoda where Thich Tri Quang had 
been living just on the outskirts of Cholon 
was being used as a command post by the 
V.C. Thich Tinh Minh said it’s absolutely 
absurd, 

He said that what was happening was that 
the Thieu government was using this as an 
occasion to take revenge and create har- 
assment for the Buddhists against whom 
they feel they have many scores to settle. 

He said the An Quang pagoda was prob- 
ably the place under greatest surveillance by 
the police, since they distrust it so. He said 
the Viet Cong would have been idiots to try 
to come near the place, and probably stayed 
very clear of it if they were going to try to 
get into the city secretly, 

Trich Tri Quang, probably the single most 
influential Buddhist in the country and a 
major opponent of the current government is 
now jailed. 

The two runners-up in the presidential 
campaign against Thieu, including the man 
who received the greatest number of votes 
in Saigon itself, Truong Dinh Do, have been 
arrested. As has the man who was behind 


him in the number of votes he received, 


Pham Khae Suu. 
The fourth man who has been arrested, 
Au Truong Thanh, a former finance minis- 
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ter in the government of Premier Diem, a 
former finance minister again in the civilian 
government of Dr. Quaht, probably the 
single most respected non-government civil- 
ian leader in the country, a man who was 
barred from running for the presidency prob- 
ably because of the fear that he would have 
been elected. 

What seems to be happening is what Pro- 
fessor Galbraith predicted. The government 
of President Thieu and Marshal Ky is very 
near collapse. What they are doing is round- 
ing up and threatening all the possible 
forces who can oppose them. They're making 
sure if they can that there will be no possible 
civilian government to follow them. 

Now the embassy supposedly, according to 
the papers, has shown some disturbance. 
But let’s be absolutely blunt and clear. The 
American forces in Vietnam can do what 
they want to do. And when they’re inter- 
ested enough in getting something done 
they get it done, If these men remain in 
prison or are shot, it’s with the complicity 
of American forces. 

Question. What is the outlook now in 
South Vietnam? 

Answer. A few weeks ago I would have 
said there was real hope that a civilian lead- 
ership could be brought into power and 
could reach a modus operandi with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front; that they could set 
up administrative procedures whereby the 
country could be shared until such time as 
a full South Vietnam government could be 
elected. 

In light of the recent attacks and in light 
of the severity and the inhumanity of the 
response of the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment and the United States—of calling in 
bombing attacks on their own cities and 
their own civilian population—in light of 
this, I’m not sure it is any longer a viable 
solution, a 

Perhaps the Viet Cong spokesman in Cam- 
bodia was right and the U.S. must be handed 
a stunning military defeat. Then I become 
terribly frightened as to what our response 
will be. Here is where the people in Saigon 
began wondering: If Khe Sanh falls, if 
another city or two is badly struck, if 
there are civilian uprisings—which I would 
not be surprised to see in the next few 
months because of what we are doing to 
defend the citles now—if this did happen, 
what would the response of the United States 
be? If Thieu and Ky fall, as Professor Gal- 
braith suggests, what can we do? 

I'm terribly afraid, as some of our Viet- 
namese friends over there were afraid, that 
we'll resort to even the greater fire power 
that we have. We'll lay rubble to every- 
thing, including perhaps using nuclear 
weapons. It’s in this context that people get 
very worried. They have no confidence at 
all in restraint on the part of the United 
States. 

We could be driven out by a Viet Cong 
victory, and I’m not sure that America 
would ever face that without going to all- 
out nuclear war, The only other thing you 
can hope for is that somehow the present 
American government is brought down, and 
that a government be brought into power 
which will arrange for America’s withdrawal. 

At this stage the one real answer is for 
the United States to recognize that the war 
it has tried to fight has been lost. It is nei- 
ther winning militarily nor is it coming 
anywhere close to winning the hearts and 
minds of the people of Vietnam. Facing this, 
America has to be tough enough to with- 
draw from Vietnam as speedily as possible, 
leaving behind the civilian population of 
that country to work out their own destiny. 


SPENDING CUTS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with the 
deepening of the fiscal crisis of the Na- 
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tion, an increasing number of Members 
of Congress have become concerned with 
the levels.of spending forecast by the 
President’s budget. I would not say there 
is a general optimism that Congress will 
prove sufficiently resourceful as to avoid 
another huge deficit this year: But I note 
with some encouragement the increasing 
willingness of Members of the Senate 
and the House, in advocating cuts in the 
budget and adjustment of priorities, to 
make specific proposals for cuts that they 
feel are warranted. This represents a 
healthy trend toward a meaningful 
dialog on spending reductions; each 
set. of recommendations, in my view, 
should encourage all of us to evaluate 
similar programs of our own. 

Yesterday, an able and distinguished 
group of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives announced a program of 
budget cuts netting reductions of $4 bil- 
lion and a set of reorganized priorities 
that would create a $2.5 billion human 
renewal fund for fiscal year 1969. I 
found it a thought-provoking proposal, 
with much to recommend it. It merits the 
attention of all Members of Congress 
who seek responsibly to reduce ex- 
penditures. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of this program, together 
with tables of deferrals and allocations, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Joint statement of Representative Charles 
E. Goodell (R., N.Y. and member of House 
Republican Leadership) and Representatives 
W. E. (Bill) Brock (R., Tenn.) Albert H. 
Quie (R., Minn.), Howard W. Robison (R., 
N.Y.), Donald Rumsfeld (R., II.), William 
O. Cowger (R., Ky.), George Bush (R., Tex.), 
William A. Steiger (R., Wis.), William H. 
Ayres (R., O.), Alphonzo Bell (R., Cal.), Ed- 
ward G. Biester Jr. (R., Pa.), Benjamin B, 
Blackburn (R., Ga.), Clarence J. Brown, Jr. 
(R., O.), Garry Brown (R., Mich.), James 
C. Cleveland (R., N. H.), Barber B. Conable, 
Jr. (R., N..), Robert J. Corbett (R., Pa.), 
John R. Dellenback (R., Oreg.), Robert V. 
Denney (R., Neb.), John N. Erlenborn (R., 
III.), Marvin L. Esch (R., Mich.) , Paul Find- 
ley (R., III.), James C. Gardner (R., N. C.), 
James R. Grover, Jr. (R., N. T.), Gilbert 
Gude (R., Mad.), James Harvey (R., Mich.), 
Edward Hutchinson (R., Mich.), Hastings 
Keith (R., Mass.), Dan Kuykendall (R., 
Tenn.) Robert McClory (R., III.), Jack H. 
McDonald (R., Mich.), Clark MacGregor (R., 
Minn.) Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R., Md.), 
Thomas J. Meskill (R., Conn.), Robert H. 
Michel (R., III.), Rogers C. B. Morton (R., 
Md.), Charles A. Mosher (R., O.), Donald W. 
Riegle, Jr. (R., Mich.), William V. Roth 
(R., Del.), Herman T. Schneebeli (R., Pa.), 
Fred Schwengel (R., Ta.), J. William Stanton 
(R., O.), Burt L. Talcott (R., Cal.), Fletcher 
Thompson (R., Ga.), Guy Vander Jagt (R., 
Mich.), Charles W. Whalen Jr. (R., O.). 
William B. Widnall (R., NJ.), Roger H. 
Zion (R., Ind.): 

We urge immediate creation of a $2.5 Bil- 
lion Human Renewal Fund for fiscal year 
1969 to meet urgent human needs and the 
urban crisis in our nation. Creation of the 
fund would be coupled with a $6.5 Billion 
cutback in Federal expenditures in line with 
necessary wartime priorities. 

“By firmly cutting $6.5 Billion from the 
President’s budget, we can responsibly plow 
back $2.5 Billion into urgent human needs. 

“This Administration has consistently re- 
fused to exercise the political integrity re- 
quired to establish positive national spend- 
ing priorities. Bowing to political pressures 
of the moment, it has allowed its attention 
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to drift from our most pressing human and 
urban needs. Congress cannot allow this drift 
to continue, We propose a new set of priori- 
ties, one which recognizes the enormous fi- 
nancial and economic difficulties facing us, 
but one which also recognizes the terrible 
human waste which is resulting from past 
and current inattention. 

“$500 Million would be allocated to mo- 
bilize private industry to provide meaningful 
jobs and training for the hard core unem- 
ployed and underemployed. To provide jobs 
with dignity, we urge immediate enactment 
of the Republican Human Investment Act 
and full funding of realistic manpower train- 
ing programs. The Riot Commission recently 
endorsed this Republican initiative that 
we've urged for years, Our proposal also 
doubles the money for vocational education 
and technical training. 

“Upon the same assumptions used in the 
President’s budget, an additional $250 Mil- 
lion of expenditures for housing in fiscal 
year 1969 would expand the successful Re- 
publican rent certificates program, fully fund 
the Percy-Widnall approach to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise construction and expand the 
low income construction and rehabilitation 
incentive programs to produce an estimated 
total of 325,000 housing units. 

“We would allocate $250 Million more for 
air and water pollution control, and would 
double the money available to cope with the 
causes, prevention and control of crime. 

“The rural problem of today is the urban 
problem of tomorrow. $100 Million would be 
provided for a model tax credit approach to 
induce industry to expand in rural areas. 
Rural revitalization and growth must go hand 
in hand with programs to meet the human 
needs of the cities. 

“Tt is long overdue for the Federal Govern- 
ment to demonstrate in its own front yard 
how to cope with pressing urban problems. 
The District of Columbia, as our nation’s 
capital, is of concern to all the people of the 
country. We propose an additional $50 Mil- 
lion Federal expenditure so that Washington, 
D.C, can become a model for the nation’s 
cities. 

We propose deferrals totaling more than 
$6.5 Billion in public works, public build- 
ings, nonmilitary research, highway beauti- 
fication, supersonic transport and other low. 
priority programs such as government public 
relations. A limitation of agriculture sub- 
sidies to a maximum of $10,000 per farmer 
is long overdue. Until the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram is reorganized, we propose no increase 
above present levels of expenditure, Congress 
itself must economize by deferring major 
construction and new facilities on Capitol 
Hil. 

“A cut-back of military personnel in Eu- 
rope of about 200,000 leaves an ample force 
to maintain our treaty commitments in Eu- 
rope. The President’s request for 45,000 addi- 
tional civilian personnel should be denied. 
We propose an average 3% reduction in civil- 
ian government employment, well below 
the normal annual attrition rate, so that no 
employees would lose their jobs involuntar- 
ily. Federal civilian employment has in- 
creased by 561,000 in the past seven years. 

“Specific allocations outlined in the Human 
Renewal: Action Program total $1.5 Billion 
leaving an additional $1 Billion to spend in 
other critical areas. Our proposal has been 
referred to the Republican Urban Affairs 
Task Force to seek the advice of America’s 
foremost urban experts. The Task Force will 
conduct extensive hearings to determine the 
true priorities. 

“Federal tax money alone will not solve 
these domestic problems. We must avoid 
promising any of our people an instant to- 
morrow that is impossible of attainment. 
It is imperative that we put first things first. 
While we are spending $30 Billion a year on 
Viet Nam, desirable but low priority programs 
must be deferred. Only tough priorities will 
meet long neglected critical needs of our 


people.” 
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Immediate budget deferrals 
1. 60% Reduction of Military 


Personnel in Europe $2, 080, 000, 000 
2. Supersonic Transport (ex- 

Gopi hy Doe aoe 222, 000, 000 
3. Defense Supported Arms 

Sales Abroad 200, 000, 000 
4 Civilian Space Program 400, 000, 000 
5. Highway Beautification.. 85, 000, 000 
6. Longworth House Office 

Building Renovation 6, 058, 000 
7. Madison Library 2, 500, 000 
8. Government Printing Of- 

fice Building (Site Acquisi- 

tion & Design) 2, 500, 000 
9. U.S. D. A. — $10,000 Maxi- 

mum Subsidy Limit Per 

TT 410, 000, 000 
10. Freeze on Moderate to 

High Income Apartment 

Program .....- 2325022 400, 000, 000 
11. Foreign Ad 700, 000, 000 
12. Forest Roads Construc- 

tion (50% New) 45, 790, 000 
13. Arts and Humanities 

Foundation 9, 800, 000 
14. Public Buildings (Site 

Acquisition and Plan- 

TITTEN 5, 497, 000 
15. Public Information 100, 000, 000 
16. Post Office Buildings 

(50% Unobligated NOA) 26, 121, 000 
17. Freeze on Government 

Civilian Employment at 

OT sit ee 961, 000, 000 
18. National Science Foun- 

C 250, 000, 000 
19. Forest Highways (50% 

New Construction 15, 000, 000 
20. Earth Description and 

Mapping (50% NOA) 6, 750, 000 
21. President’s Contingency 

Reserve (1968 Level) 400, 000, 000 
22. Public Works (20% : 

Stretch-Out) ~....-....-. 200, 000, 000 
23. Appalachia (1968 Level) 86, 900, 000 


6, 614, 916, 500 


Total’ Siero Usa ek 
Program allocations 
{Amounts in millions] 
Categories: Amounts 
1. Jobs: 
Human Investment $300 
Job Opportunity Board......... 25 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 
Manpower Development & 
Training at. a a 103 
Industry Youth Corps 70 
500 
2. Education: 


Vocational Education and Tech- 


nical Education for the 
C eR GARIN cite try? 5! 250 
3. Housing: 
Rent Certificates 50 
*Low Income Construction In- 
centive Program (revolving). 100 
*Rehabilitation Incentive (re- 
iin! ns cepa 100 
250 
4. Pollution: 
Air and Water Pollution Con- 
tS pe RE Te AA 250 
5. Crime: 
Causes, Prevention and Con- 
lll — | See 100 
6. Rural revitalization: 
Rural Growth—Tax Credit 100 
7. District of Columbia 50 


* Including Percy-Widnall Program. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
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today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


(In accordance with the order entered 
March 4, 1968 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 4988), the Dirksen substitute, as 
amended thus far, is printed herewith.) 


TITLE. I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 101. That chapter 13, civil rights, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 

“§ 245. Federally protected activities 

“(a)(1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any posses- 
sion or Commonwealth of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
this section, nor shall anything in this sec- 
tion be construed as depriving State and 
local law enforcement authorities of respon- 
sibility for prosecuting acts that may be vio- 
lations of this section and that are violations 
of State and local law. No prosecution of any 
offense described in this section shall be 
undertaken by the United States except upon 
the certification in writing of the Attorney 
General or the Deputy Attorney General that 
in his judgment a prosecution by the United 
States is in the public interest and necessary 
to secure substantial justice, which func- 
tion of certification may not be delegated. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
Officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investi- 
gate possible violations of this section. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with, 

“(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

„(A) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

(B) participating in or enjoying any ben- 
efit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any agency of 
the United States; 

(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grant or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

(E) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

“(2) any persor because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been— 

(A) enrolling in or attending any pub- 
lic school or public college; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility 
or activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any pri- 
vate employer or any agency of any State 
or subdivision thereof, or joining or using 
the services or advantages of any labor or- 
ganization, hiring hall, or employment 
agency; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
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of any State in connection with possible 
service, as a grand or petit juror; 

“(E) traveling in or using any facility of 
interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

“(F) enjoying the goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages, or accommoda- 
tions of any inn, hotel, motel, or other es- 
tablishment which provides lodging to 
transient guests, or of any restaurant, cafe- 
teria, lunchroom, lunch counter, soda foun- 
tain, or other facility which serves the pub- 
lic and which is principally engaged in sell- 
ing food or beverages for consumption on 
the premises, or of any gasoline station, or 
of any motion picture house, theater, con- 
cert hall, sports arena, stadium, or any other 
place of exhibition or entertainment which 
serves the public, or of any other establish- 
ment which serves the public and (i) which 
is located within the premises of any of the 
aforesaid establishments or within the prem- 
ises of which is physically located any of 
the aforesaid establishments, and (il) which 
holds itself out as serving patrons of such 
establishments; or 

“(3) during or incident to a riot. or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business in 
commerce or affecting commerce, including, 
but not limited to, any person engaged in a 
business which sells or offers for sale to inter- 
state travelers a substantial portion of the 
articles, commodities, or services which it 
sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or offers 
for sale have moved in commerce; or 

“(4) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the benefits or activities de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (1)(A) through 
(1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) through 
(2) (F); or 

“(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate; or 

“(5) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or encour- 
aging other persons to participate, without 
discrimination on account of race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin, in any of the benefits 
or activities described in subparagraphs 
(1) (A) through (1) (E) or subparagraphs 
(2) (A) through (2) (F), or participating law- 
fully in speech or peaceful assembly oppos- 
ing any denial of the opportunity to so par- 
ticilpate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘participating lawfully in 
speech or peaceful assembly’ shall not mean 
the aiding, abeting, or inciting of other per- 
sons to riot or to commit any act of physical 
violence upon any individual or against any 
real or personal property in furtherance of a 
riot. Nothing in subparagraph (2)(F) or 
(3) (A) of this subsection shall apply to the 
proprietor of any establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests, or to any 
employee acting on behalf of such proprietor, 
with respect to the enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, or 
accommodations of such establishment if 
such establishment is located within a build- 
ing which contains not more than five rooms 
for rent or hire and which is actually occu- 
pied by the proprietor as his residence. 

„d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of this 
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section for lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office or lawfully enforcing ordinances 
and laws of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, any of the several States, or 
any political subdivision of a State, For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, the term 
‘law enforcement officer’ means any officer of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
a State, or political subdivision of a State, 
who is empowered by law to conduct inves- 
tigations of, or make arrests because of, 
offenses against the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a State, or a political sub- 
division of a State,” 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title II 
of this Act. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to acts or omissions on the part of law 
enforcement officers, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the orga- 
nized militia of any State or the District of 
Columbia, not covered by such section 101(9), 
or members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, who are engaged in suppress- 
ing a riot or civil disturbance or restoring 
law and order during a riot or civil dis- 
turbance. 

Sec.102. The analysis of chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“245. Federally protected activities.” 

Sec. 103, (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
: and if death results shall be subject to 
Ee eens for any term of years or for 

e. 

(e) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 12 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words “or (b)“ following the words 11 (a)“. 

Sec. 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 

“CHAPTER 102. —Rrors 
Sec. 
“2101. Riots. 
“2102, Definitions, 
“§ 2101, Riots 

“(a) (1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, or television, with intent— 

“(A) to incite a riot; or 

“(B) to organize, promote, encourage, par- 
ticipate in, or carry on a riot; or 

“(C) to commit any act of violence in fur- 
therance of a riot; or 

“(D) to aid or abet any person in inciting 
or participating in or carrying on a riot or 
committing any act of violence in further- 
ance of a riot; 
and who either during the course of any such 
travel or use or thereafter performs or at- 
tempts to perform any other overt act for any 
purpose specified in subparagraph (A), (B), 
(C), or (D) of this paragraph; 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant engaged or at- 
tempted to engage in one or more of the overt 
acts described in subparagraph (A), (B), 
(C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) and (1) has traveled in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or (2) has use of or used any 
facility of interstate or foreign commerce; 
including but not limited to, mail, telegraph, 
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telephone, radio, or television, to communi- 
cate with or broadcast to any person or group 
of persons prior to such overt acts, such 
travel or use shall be admissible proof to es- 
tablish that such defendant traveled in or 
used such facility of interstate or foreign 
commerce, 

“(c) A judgment of conviction or acquittal 
on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 

the same act or acts. 

c Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may lie from any 
decision adverse to the Government result- 
ing from such prosecution; or in the alterna- 
tive shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department’s 
reason for not so proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility 
of, interstate or foreign commerce for the 
purpose of pursuing the legitimate objectives 
of organized labor, through orderly and law- 
ful means. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an 1 8 hag the part 5 
Con to prevent any , any posses- 
F of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
this section; nor shall anything in this sec- 
tion be construed as depriving State and 
local law enforcement authorities of respon- 
sibility for prosecuting acts that may be 
violations of this section and that are vio- 
lations of State and local law. 

“§ 2102. Definitions 

“(a) As used in this chapter, the term 
‘riot’? means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or iif of 2 by one ha ges 

ns of an assemblage 0: 

se 5 which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or shall 
result in, damage or injury to the property 
of any other person or to the person of any 
other individual or (2) a threat or threats 
of the commission of an act or acts of vio- 
lence by one or more persons part of an 
assemblage of three or more persons having, 
individually or collectively, the ability of 
immediate execution of such threat or 
threats, where the performance of the 
threatened act or acts of violence would con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or 
would result in, damage or injury to the 
property of any other person or to the per- 
son of any other individual. 

“(b) As used in this chapter, the term 
‘to incite a riot’, or ‘to organize, promote, en- 
courage, participate in, or carry on a riot’, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or 
instigating other persons to riot, but shall 
not be deemed to mean the mere oral or 
written (1) advocacy of ideas or (2) ex- 
pression of belief, not involving advocacy of 
any act or acts of violence or assertion of the 
rightness of, or the right to commit, any 
such act or acts.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Parr 1.— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


“101. Records and reports 2071” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
Moa. Biota. „%. 2101” 


TITLE II—FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 
Sec. 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional 
limitations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(b) “Dwelling” means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied as, 
or designed or intended for occupancy as, a 
residence by one or more families, and any 
vacant land which is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location thereon of 
any such building, structure, or portion 
thereof. 

(c) “Family” includes a single individual. 

(d) “Person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, labor organizations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and fiduciaries. 

(e) “To rent” includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a 
consideration the right to occupy premises 
not owned by the occupant. 

(t) “Discriminatory housing practice“ 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
204, 205, or 206. 

(g) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


Src. 203. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 207, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 204 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in 
part with the aid of loans, advances, grants, 
or contributions made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under agreements entered into 
after November 20, 1962, unless payment 
due thereon has been made in full prior 
to the date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, teed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under agreements entered into 
after November 20, 1962, unless payment 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title: Provided, 
That nothing contained in subsection (B) 
and (C) of this subparagraph shall be ap- 
plicable to dwellings solely by virtue of the 
fact that they are subject to mortgages held 
by an FDIC or FSLIC institution; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real property 
purchased, rented, or otherwise obtained 
from a State or local public agency receiving 
Federal financial assistance for slum clear- 
ance or urban renewal with respect to such 
real property under loan or grant contracts 
entered into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Nothing in section 204 (other than 
paragraph (e)) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner: Provided, That such private 
individual owner does not own more than 
three such single-family houses at any one 
time: Provided further, That in the case 
of the sale of any such single-family house 
by a private individual owner not residing 
in such house at the time of such sale or 
who was not the most recent resident of such 
house prior to such sale, the exemption 
granted by this subsection shall apply only 
with respect to one such sale within any 
twenty-four month period: Provided further, 
‘That such bona fide private individual owner 
does not own any interest in, nor is there 
owned or reserved on his behalf, under any 
express or voluntary agreement, title to or 
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any right to all or a portion of the proceeds 
from the sale or rental of, more than three 
such single-family houses at any one time: 
Provided further, That after December 31, 
1969, the sale or rental of any such single- 
family house shall be excepted from the ap- 
Plication of this title only if such house is 
sold or rented (A) without the use in any 
manner of the sales or rental facilities or the 
sales or rental services of any real estate 
broker, agent, or salesman, or of such facili- 
ties or services of any person in the business 
of selling or renting dwellings, or of any 
employee or agent of any such broker, agent, 
salesman, or person and (B) without the 
publication, posting or mailing, after notice, 
of any advertisement or written notice in 
violation of section 204(c) of this title; but 
nothing in this proviso shall prohibit the 
use of attorneys, escrow agents, abstractors, 
title companies, and other such professional 
assistance as necessary to perfect or transfer 
the title, or 

(2) rooms or units in dwellings containing 
living quarters occupied or intended to be 
occupied by no more than four families liv- 
ing independently of each other, if the owner 
actually maintains and occupies one of such 
living quarters as his residence. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), 
a person shall be deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three 
or more transactions involving the sale or 
rental of any dwelling or any interest therein, 
or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than 
in the sale of his own personal residence in 
providing sales or rental facilities or sales 
or rental services in two or more transac- 
tions involving the sale or rental of any 
dwelling or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 
HOUSING 


Sec. 204. As made applicable by section 
203 and except as exempted by sections 
203 (b) and 207, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the mak- 
ing of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to nego- 
tlate for the sale or rental of, or otherwise 
make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to any 
person because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

(b) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith, 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indi- 
cates any preference, limitation, or discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or an intention to make any 
such preference, limitation, or discrimina- 
tion. 

(d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to 
induce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
-by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of a particular race, 
color, religion; or national origin. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF HOUSING 


Sec. 205. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other cor- 
poration, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
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loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwell- 
ing, or to discriminate against him in the 
fixing of the amount, interest rate, duration, 
or other terms or conditions of such loan 
or other financial assistance, because of the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of such 
person or of any person associated with him 
in connection with such loan or other fi- 
nancial assistance or the purposes of such 
loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, ten- 
ants, or occupants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given, 
provided that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall impair the scope or effectiveness 
of the exception contained in section 203(b). 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF BROKER- 
AGE SERVICES 


Sec. 206, After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to or 
membership or participation in any multiple- 
listing service, real estate brokers’ organi- 
zation or other service, organization, or facil- 
ity relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings, or to discriminate against 
him in the terms or conditions of such ac- 
cess, membership, cr participation, on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec. 207. Nothing in this title sELall prohibit 
a religious organization, association, or socie- 
ty, or any nonprofit institution or organiza- 
tion operated, supervised or controlled by or 
in conjunction with a religious organization, 
association, or society, from limiting the sale, 
rental or occupancy of dwellings which it 
owns or operates for other than a commercial 
purpose to persons of the same religion, or 
from giving preference to such persons, un- 
less membership in such religion is restricted 
on account of race, color, or national origin. 
Nor shall anything in this title prohibit a 
private club not in fact open to the public, 
which as an incident to its primary purpose 
or purposes provides lodgings which it owns 
or operates for other than a commercial pur- 
pose, from limiting the rental or occupancy 
of such lodgings to its members or from 
giving preference to its members. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 208. (a) The authority and responsi- 
bility for administering this Act shall be in 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

(b) The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development shall be provided an additional 
Assistant Secretary. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act (Public 
Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is hereby amended 
by— 

(1) striking the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor “five,”; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 
of said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) 
and substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, duties, and powers to employees 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hear- 
ing, determining, ordering, certifying, report- 
ing, or otherwise acting as to any work, busi- 
ness, or matter under this title. The persons 
to whom such delegations are made with re- 
spect to hearing functions, duties, and 
powers shall be appointed and shall serve in 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in compliance with sections 3105, 
3344, 5362, and 7521 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Insofar as possible, conciliation 
meetings shall be held in the cities or other 
localities where the discriminatory housing 
practices allegedly occurred. The Secretary 
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shall by rule prescribe such rights of appeal 
from the decisions of his hearing examiners 
to other hearing examiners or to other offi- 
cers in the Department, to boards of officers 
or to himself, as shall be appropriate and in 
accordance with law. 

(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and ac- 
tivities relating to housing and urban devel- 
opment in a manner affirmatively to further 
the purposes of this title and shall cooperate 
with the Secretary to further such purposes. 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived from 
such studies; 

(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban development 
in a manner affirmatively to further the pol- 
icies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec, 209. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his judgment will further the purposes 
of this title. He shall call conferences of 
persons in the housing industry and other 
interested parties to acquaint them with the 
provisions of this title and his suggested 
means of implementing it, and shall endeavor 
with their advice to work out programs of 
voluntary compliance and of enforcement. 
He may pay per diem, travel, and transporta- 
tion expenses for persons attending such con- 
ferences as provided in section 5703 of title 5 
of the United States Code. He shall consult 
with State and local officials and other inter- 
ested parties to learn the extent, if any, to 
which housing discrimination exists in their 
State or locality, and whether and how State 
or local enforcement programs might be uti- 
lized to combat such discrimination in con- 
nection with or in place of, the Secretary’s 
enforcement of this title. The Secretary shall 
issue reports on such conferences and con- 
sultations as he deems appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 210. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who believes that he will be 
irrevocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
“person aggrieved”) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary requires. 
Upon receipt of such a complaint the Secre- 
tary shall furnish a copy of the same to the 
person or persons who allegedly committed 
or are about to commit the alleged discrimi- 
natory housing practice. Within thirty days 
after receiving a complaint, or within thirty 
days after the expiration of any period of 
reference under subsection (c), the Secretary 
shall investigate the complaint and give no- 
tice in writing to the person aggrieved 
whether he intends to resolve it. If the Sec- 
retary decides to resolve the complaint, he 
shall proceed to try to eliminate or correct 
the alleged discriminatory housing practice 
by informal methods of conference, concilia- 
tion, and persuasion. Nothing said or done in 
the course of such Informal endeavors may be 
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made public or used as evidence in a subse- 
quent proceeding under this title without the 
written consent of the persons concerned. 
Any employee of the Secretary who shall 
make public any information in violation of 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year. 

(b) A complaint under subsection (a) shall 
be filed within one hundred and eighty days 
after the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice occurred. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. A 
respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of the 
Secretary, which shall be granted whenever it 
would be reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Both com- 
plaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 
Secretary shall take no further action with 
respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, carries forward such proceed- 
ings with reasonable promptness. In no event 
shall the Secretary take further action unless 
he certifies that in his judgment, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, the pro- 
tection of the rights of the parties or the 
interests of justice require such action. 

(d) If within thirty days after a com- 
plaint is filled with the Secretary or within 
thirty days after expiration of any period of 
reference under subsection (c), the Secretary 
has been unable to obtain voluntary compli- 
ance with this title, the person aggrieved 
may, within thirty days thereafter, commence 
a civil action in any appropriate United 
States district court, against the respondent 
named in the complaint, to enforce the rights 
granted or protected by this title, insofar as 
such rights relate to the subject of the com- 
plaint: Provided, That no such civil action 
may be brought in any United States district 
court if the person aggrieved has a judicial 
remedy under a State or local fair housing 
law which provides rights and remedies for 
alleged discriminatory housing practices 
which are substantially equivalent to the 
rights and remedies provided in this title. 
Such actions may be brought without regard 
to the amount in controversy in any United 
States district court for the district in which 
the discriminatory housing practice is al- 
leged to have occurred or be about to occur 
or in which the respondent resides or trans- 
acts business. If the court finds that a dis- 
criminatory housing practice has occurred 
or is about to occur, the court may, subject 
to the provisions of section 212, enjoin the 
respondent from engaging in such practice or 
order such affirmative action as may be ap- 
propriate. 

(e) If any proceeding brought pursuant to 
this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant, 

(f) Whenever an action filed by an in- 
dividual, in either Federal or State court, 
pursuant to this section or section 212, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary 
compliance, 

INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF EVIDENCE 

Sec. 211. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
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ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may ex- 
amine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation: Pro- 
vided, however, The Secretary first complies 
with the provisions of the Fourth Amend- 
ment relating to unreasonable searches and 
seizures. The Secretary may issue subpenas 
to compel his access to or the production of 
such materials, or the appearance of such 
persons, and may issue interrogatories to a 
respondent, to the same extent and subject 
to the same limitations as would apply if the 
subpenas or interrogatories were issued or 
served in aid of a civil action in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the investigation is taking place. The Secre- 
tary may administer oaths. 

(b) Upon written application to the Secre- 
tary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of a 
respondent shall show on their face the 
name and address of such respondent and 
shall state that they were issued at his re- 
quest. 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respondent 
shall be paid by him. 

(d) Within five days after service of a 
subpena upon any person, such person may 
petition the Secretary to revoke or modify 
the subpena. The Secretary shall grant the 
petition if he finds that the subpena requires 
appearance or attendance at an unreasonable 
time or place, that it requires production of 
evidence which does not relate to any matter 
under investigation, that it does not describe 
with sufficient particularity the evidence to 
be produced, that compliance would be un- 
duly onerous, or for other good reason, 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena, the Secretary or other person at 
whose request it was issued may petition for 
its enforcement in the United States district 
court for the district in which the person to 
whom the subpena was addressed resides, was 
served, or transacts business. 

(f) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
gleets to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in his power to 
do so, in obedience to the subpena or lawful 
order of the Secretary, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, with 
intent thereby to mislead the Secretary, shall 
make or cause to be made any false entry or 
statement of fact in any report, account, 
record, or other document submitted to the 
Secretary pursuant to his subpena or other 
order, or shall willfully neglect or fail to 
make or cause to be made full, true, and 
correct. entries in such reports, accounts, 
records, or other documents, or shall willfully 
multilate, alter, or by any other means falsify 
any documentary evidence, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct 
all litigation in which the Secretary par- 
ticipates as a party or as amicus pursuant to 
this Act. 

ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 

Sec. 212. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 203, 204, 205, and 206 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
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criminatory housing practice occurred: Pro- 
vided, however, That the court shall con- 
tinue such civil case brought pursuant to 
this section or section 210D from time to 
time before bringing it to trial if the court 
believes that the conciliation efforts of the 
Secretary or a State or local agency are like- 
ly to result in satisfactory settlement of the 
discriminatory housing practice complained 
of in the complaint made to the Secretary 
or to the local or State agency and which 
practice forms the basis for the action in 
court: And provided, however, That any sale, 
encumbrance, or rental consummated prior to 
the issuance of any court order issued under 
the authority of this Act, and involving a 
bona fide purchaser, encumbrancer, or ten- 
ant without actual notice of the existence 
of the filing of a complaint or civil action 
under the provisions of this Act shall not be 
affected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
Just, a court of the United States in which a 
civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for the 
Plaintiff and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper show- 
ing without the payment of fees, costs, or 
security. A court of a State or subdivision 
thereof may do likewise to the extent not in- 
consistent with the law or procedures of the 
State or subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, temporary restraining order, 
or other order, and may award to the plaintiff 
actual damages and not more than $1,000 
punitive damages, together with court costs 
and reasonable attorney fees in the case of 
a prevailing plaintiff: Provided, That the said 
plaintiff in the opinion of the court is not 
financially able to assume said attorney's 
fees. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 213. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, he may bring a civil 
action in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing with it a complaint set- 
ting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights granted by this title. 

EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 214. Any court in which a proceeding 
is instituted under section 212 or 213 of this 
title shall assign the case for hearing at the 
earliest practicable date and cause the case 
to be in every way expedited. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 215. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law of a State, a political 
subdivision, or other such jurisdiction that 
purports to require or permit any action 
that would be a discriminatory housing prac- 
tice under this title shall to that extent be 
invalid. 

COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 


Sec. 216. The Secretary may cooperate with 
State and local agencies charged with the 
administration of State and local fair hous- 
ing laws and, with the consent of such agen- 
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cies; utilize the services of such agencies 
and their employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse 
such agencies and their employees for serv- 
ices rendered to assist him in carrying out 
this title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies. 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 


INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 


Sec. 217. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or 
on account of his having exercised or enjoyed, 
or on account of his having aided or encour- 
aged any other person in the exercise or 
enjoyment of, any right granted or protected 
by section 203, 204, 205, or 206. This section 
may be enforced by appropriate civil action. 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 218. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 219. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or 
to other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TITLE III 
PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR 
HOUSING CASES 


Sec. 301. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to inquire, intimidate or 
interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, fi- 
nancing, occupying, or contracting or nego- 
tiating for the sale, rental, financing or oc- 
cupation of any dwelling, or applying for or 
participating in any service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the activities, services, orga- 
nizations or facilities described in subsection 
301(a); or 

(2) affording another person or class of per- 
sons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging others to participate, without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin, in any of the ac- 
tivities, services, organizations or facilities 
described in subsection 301(a), or participat- 
ing lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing and denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
be subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life. 

TITLE IV—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Civil Obedience Act of 1968”. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 

Sec. 402. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 11 
thereof the following new chapter: 
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“CHaprer 12.—Crvi. DISORDERS 

“Sec. 
“231. Civil disorders. 
“232. Definitions. 
“233. Preemption. 
“§ 231. Civil disorders 

„(a) (1) Whoever teaches or demonstrates 
to any other person the use, application, or 
making of any firearm or explosive or in- 
cendiary device, or technique capable of 
causing injury or death to persons, knowing 
or having reason to know or intending that 
the same will be unlawfully employed for 
use in, or in furtherance of, a civil disorder 
which may in any way or degree obstruct, 
delay, or adversely affect commerce or the 
movement of any article or commodity in 
commerce or the conduct or performance of 
any federally protected function; or 

“(2) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing 
or having reason to know or intending that 
the same will be used unlawfully in fur- 
therance of a civil disorder; or 

“(3) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit any act to obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with any fireman or law enforce- 
ment officer lawfully engaged in the lawful 
performance of his official duties incident to 
and during the commission of a civil disorder 
which in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
federally protected function— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law 
enforcement officer which is performed in 
the lawful performance of his official duties. 


“§ 232. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘civil disorder’ means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or re- 
sults in damage or injury to the property 
or person of any other individual. 

“(2) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and any place outside 
thereof; (B) between points within any 
State or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or (C) 
wholly within the District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘federally protected func- 
tion’ means any function, operation, or ac- 
tion carried out, under the laws of the 
United States, by any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the United States or 
by an officer or employee thereof; and such 
term shall specifically include, but not be 
limited to, the collection, and distribution 
of the United States mails. 

“(4) The term ‘firearm’ means any weapon 
which is designed to or may readily be con- 
verted to expel any projectile by the action 
of an explosive; or the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon. 
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“(5) The term ‘explosive or incendiary de- 
vice’ means (A) dynamite and al other 
forms of high explosives, (B) any explosive 
bomb, grenade, missile, or similar device, and 
(C) any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire 
bomb, or similar device, including any de- 
vice which (i) consists of or includes a 
breakable container including a flammable 
liquid or compound, and a wick composed 
of any material which, when ignited, is capa- 
ble of igniting such flammable liquid or 
compound, and (if) can be carried or thrown 
by one individual acting alone. 

“(6) The term ‘freman’ means any mem- 
ber of a fire department (including a volun- 
teer fre department) of any State, any po- 
litical subdivision of a State, or the District 
of Columbia, 

“(7) The term ‘law enforcement officer’ 
means any Officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision 
of a State, or the District of Columbia, while 
engaged in the enforcement or prosecution 
of any of the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia; and 
such term shall specifically include, but shall 
not be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101 (9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the or- 
ganized, militia of any State, or territory of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, 
not included within the definition of Na- 
tional Guard as defined by such section 101 
(9), and members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, while engaged in sup- 
pressing acts of violence or restoring law 
and order during a civil disorder. 

“$ 233. Preemption 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provisions of the chapter operate to the 
exclusion of State or local laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of 
this chapter be construed to invalidate any 
provision of State law unless such provision 
is inconsistent with any of the purposes of 
this chapter or any provision thereof.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Parr I— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 


“11, Bribery and graft - 211” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
“12. Civil disorders 231”. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of Senators, 
there will be no period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business tomor- 
row morning, and time on the bill will 
commence immediately after the prayer 
and the reading of the Journal. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, March 
8, 1968, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 7, 1968: 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

Sidney Freidberg, of New York, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the re- 
mainder of the term of 3 years from October 
22, 1967, vice LaVern R. Dilweg. 

Tax Court oF THE UNITED STATES 

The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
the term of 12 years from June 2, 1968: 

William M. Drennen, of West Virginia (re- 
appointment). 

William M. Fay, of Pennsylvania (reap- 
pointment). 

C. Moxley Featherston, of Virginia (reap- 
pointment). 

Charles R. Simpson, of Illinois (reappoint- 
ment). 

In THE Navy 

The following-named Reserve Officers of 
the US. Navy for ae promotion 
to the grade of rear admiral 

LINE 
Ralph S. Garrison John H. Hoefer 
Stewart W. Hopkins Jim K. Carpenter 
States M. Mead William S. Mailliard 
Chester H. Taylor, Jr. A. Atley Peterson 
Edelen A. Parker Dallas F. Jordan 
MEDICAL CORPS 


Robert A. Conard, Jr. 
Richard H. Kiene 
Robert E. Switzer 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Charles W. Shattuck J, Edwin Gay 
Leslie T. Maiman Paul N. Howell 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Ray C. Tindall 
DENTAL CORPS 
Francis J. Fabrizio 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, March 7, 1968 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.—I Corinthians 
16: 13. 

God of the ages, everywhere present, 
everywhere available, and everywhere 
seeking to enter the heart of man to 
strengthen him and to sustain him. Be 
Thou with us this day and reveal Thy 
way to our waiting hearts. Make us so 


conscious of Thy presence and so recep- 
tive to the leading of Thy spirit that we 
shall be directed into right paths, make 
wise decisions, and formulate great plans 
for the welfare of all our people and the 
well-being of our world. 

With patience and perseverance may 
we meet the problems that confront us 
and the conflicts that rage about us. To- 
gether may we stand firm in our faith, 
be strong, and do all things in love. 

We remember before Thee one of our 
leaders who has entered his eternal 


home. We thank Thee for him and for 
the contribution he made to our country 
and to our lives. Receive him into the 
glory of Thy presence, comfort his fam- 
ily, and make us all aware of the fact that. 
in life and in death Thou art with us. In 
the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2531. An act to designate the San Ga- 
briel Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, in 
the State of California. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2419. An act to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, with respect to the develop- 


ment of cargo container vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF MARCH 11 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the distinguished majority 
leader as to the program for the remain- 
der of this week and the schedule for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we will adjourn today 
after tributes to our late beloved former 
colleague, Joseph W. Martin, Jr. We will 
put our legislative business over to next 
week. 

The business for next week will be as 
follows: Monday is District. Day, but 
there are no District bills. We will have 
on Monday H.R. 13058, repealing certain 
acts relating to containers for fruits and 
vegetables under an open rule with 
1 hour of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, for the consideration of 
the House on Tuesday and for the bal- 
ance of the week are the following: 

H.R. 14910, regulation of devices capa- 
ble of causing radio interference, under 
an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate. 

House Resolution 1031, to authorize the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to in- 
vestigate certain matters within its 
jurisdiction. 

H.R. 14933, overtime differential for 
postal service employees under an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

House Joint Resolution 1052, em- 
ployment opportunities for Vietnam era 
veterans, which consideration is subject 
to a rule being granted thereon. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this announce- 
ment is made subject to the usual res- 
ervation that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time and that any 
further program may be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for his announcement of the leg- 
islative program. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday next be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE JOHN 
McCORMACK, SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include therewith a very fine tribute 
paid to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives by National 
Commander Galbraith of the American 
Legion in his introductory remarks last 
evening, and the great speech which the 
distinguished Speaker made in response 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives and all its Members 
were delighted and honored by the great 
tribute which the American Legion paid 
our beloved Speaker in their annual 
banquet for Members of Congress last 
night. No one who ever received 
the American Legion Award for Dis- 
tinguished Public Service, the highest 
honor offered by this great patriotic 
organization, was more deserving of the 
honor than our great Speaker, JOHN 
McCormack. All those present appreciate 
the splendid and most appropriate trib- 
ute to the Speaker by William E. Gal- 
braith, the national commander, during 
his introductory remarks. 

The Speaker delivered in response one 
of the greatest speeches I have ever 
heard on the history of the defense ef- 
forts of this country. 

Iam honored to be able to insert in the 
Recorp both the introductory remarks of 
Commander Galbraith and the address 
of our Speaker, the Honorable Jon W. 
McCorMack: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM E. GALBRAITH 

We come to a moment in this annual ban- 
quet in honor of the Congress of the United 
States when it becomes our privilege and 
pleasure to pay a very special American Le- 
gion tribute to one of your number who has 
served his country with distinction and with 
honor for more years than The American Le- 
gion has been in existence. 

We are not revealing any secrets by telling 
you that the Legion is preparing to observe 
its 50th anniversary, and that this gentle- 
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man’s career of public service began back in 
his native Massachusetts before the Legion 
was born. 

As a young attorney he served as a mem- 
ber of his state’s constitutional convention, 
and starting in 1920 he served three years as 
a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives and the next four years as a 
member of the State Senate. 

He was elected to the 70th Congress to fill 
an unexpired term, and was elected to the 
office starting with the 7ist Congress. He has 
been re-elected to every Congress for the next 
four decades, which brings us right up to 
today. 

He is a man who believes, as do his fellow 
American Legionnaires, that weakness breeds 
aggression. He stood on this platform a year 
ago and cited the parallels between commu- 
nist aggression in South Vietnam today and 
Hitler's rampage through Europe prior to 
World War II. 

He is a man who believes, as do his fellow 
Legionnaires, that the struggle in Vietnam 
involves more than Vietnam itself, that it 
may well prevent a larger war, and that what 
we are doing there is in the best interest of 
the United States. 

He advised us from this platform a year 
ago that if we should err, let it be on the 
side of firmness and strength and not from 
the side of weakness. He told us then that 
Americans must always see the reality of 
history in the making and take the path 
that leads to greatness. 

This gentleman not only has seen much 
American history in the making, but he him- 
self has had a hand and a voice in the mak- 
ing of that history. He was elected speaker 
of the second session of the Eighty-Seventh 
Congress, and has been re-elected to that 
position of great responsibility continuously 
since that time. 

He not only has spoken of determination, 
of firmness and of strength in the defense of 
our form of government and freedoms we 
enjoy under it, but he has taken positive 
action in every legislative effort to strengthen 
the armed forces of the United States, and 
has acted affirmatively whenever the oppor- 
tunity arose for the legislative process to 
strengthen the role of diplomacy as an effec- 
tive instrument in the struggle for world 
peace. 

The history of the Congress contains no 
finer record of support for legislation of im- 
portance to veterans than that of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, from the 
Ninth District of Massachusetts. 

A lifetime member of The American Le- 
gion, Columbia Post No. 50, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, Speaker McCormack, will you 
please join me here at the rostrum sir. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of The American 
Legion may I say that it gives me a great 
deal of personal pride and pleasure to pre- 
sent to you the 1968 American Legion award 
for distinguished public service, as repre- 
sented by this bronze scroll inscribed as 
follows: 

“The American Legion Award for Distin- 
guished Public Service—presented to John 
William McCormack—9th District, Massa- 
chusetts—Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives—Soldier-Statesman, Pa- 
triot—in recognition of outstanding service 
to community, state and nation.” 

Our hearty congratulations sir. 


SPEECH By SPEAKER JOHN W. McCormack 


As we study the history of our country, 
in every conflict there were those who op- 
posed both in public life and in private life, 
and who were vocal in their opposition. 

Even the Revolutionary War found sharp 
division—with only one-half of the people 
of the 13 colonies supporting the war that 
secured our independence and gave you and 
me and millions of other Americans our 
country. 
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But the determination and sacrifices of 
those who believed in and fought for inde- 
pendence prevailed. 

For example, a similar situation existed 
in the War of 1812—-when the Hartford Con- 
vention advised States to resist conscription, 
at a time when a British Army was at the 
gates of New Orleans. 

In the Mexican War the House voted 174 
to 14—the Senate, 40 to 2 in support of the 
war. But as the war became prolonged, the 
mood changed. The Whig papers of those days 
told Mexico that “her case was just, that a 
majority of Americans detested the war, 
that our Treasury could not bear the cost, 
that our Government was incompetent, that 
our armies could not win the war, and that 
soon the administration would be rebuked, 
and its policies reversed.” 

Rejen, the Mexican leader, stated the key 
to his policy was the belief the American 
people would not continue to support the 
war. And so he held on. 

In the Civil War early enthusiasm was 
followed by discouragement. 

In 1864 a group of prominent Republicans 
organized a “Lincoln withdrawal” movement. 
A Confederate General wrote his wife: 

“We learn from gentlemen recently from 
the North that the peace party is growing 
rapidly—That McClellan will be elected and 
that his election will bring peace, provided 
always that we continue to hold our own 
against the Yankee armies.” 

Lincoln's loudest critics were in the Halls 
of Congress, For example, the Detroit Free 
Press reported, “not a single Senator can 
be named as favorable to Lincoln's renom- 
ination for President.” 

But the fall of Atlanta brought about a 
powerful change of heart. The bandwagon 
for his re-election on the Union ticket 
started, and even his bitter critics of only 
a few months before, through an aroused 
public opinion, had to join in. 

And we remember the difficulties that 
confronted President Wilson. 

And when Franklin D. Roosevelt was try- 
ing to awaken our people to the potential 
dangers of Nazi arrogant aggression, he en- 
countered bitter opposition. And 3 months 
before Pearl Harbor, an extension of the 
Selective Service Act, under my floor lead- 
ership, passed the House by only one vote. 

And I have oftened wondered what would 
have happened to our country if it had failed 
to pass, with Pearl Harbor 3 months off. 

And in Great Britain, in the 1930’s Church- 
ill, whose place in history is established, 
was like a “voice in the wilderness” warning 
his people that the appetite of the arrogant 
aggressor is never satisfied when it encounters 
weak opposition, and when appeasement 
failed, Britain in desperation looked to 
Churchill for leadership. 

And if the period of the 1930's shows us 
anything, it is that weakness in leadership 
against the arrogant aggressor leads to ap- 
peasement and that appeasement is the road 
to widespread war. The real war-mongers“ 
in the 1930’s were the appeasers—and peace 
will not come through appeasement. 

And today in South Vietnam and South- 
east Asia, the same basic challenge—arrogant 
aggression, exists. In the 1930’s it was Na- 
zism; today, it is international communism. 

While in some respects, and of necessity, 
the tactics of communism have changed— 
such as resorting to “peaceful co-existence” 
and “wars of liberation” its evil intent and 
purpose of world domination exists just as 
strongly as 40 years ago. It is well to remind 
our people of this fact. For anyone who feels 
otherwise, is living in a “dream world of 
hope.” 

It is proper to “hope for the best” if we are 
prepared for the worst. 

And if we are going to err—it is better that 
we err on the side of strength, than on the 
side of weakness. 

Our policy in South Vietnam was started 
in President Eisenhower's administration, 
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followed by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, and adhered to by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. Over 150 efforts to negotiate has 
been made by President Johnson with the 
enemy, backed by the support in weapons and 
money by the Soviet Union and Red China. 
The enemy absolutely refuses to negotiate. 

Our country is willing to negotiate for 
peace. Those voices who call for negotiation 
should address themselves to North Vietnam. 

We hear the voices of some critics who ad- 
vocate complete withdrawal. If that hap- 
pened by default we would give communism 
its greatest world victory. It would result in 
America being alone in the world with the 
policy of “Fortress America” being forced 
upon us. 

And the people of the free countries of Eu- 
rope and elsewhere, instead of criticizing our 
country, should realize the future danger to 
themselves if by any remote chance that 
should happen. They should realize their own 
national interest is involved. 

We have plenty of evidence that North 
Vietnam is an instrument of the furtherance 
of communism, particularly, in the imme- 
diate future, in southeast Asia. This is defi- 
nitely set out by a recent statement of the 
General Secretary of the North Vietnam 
Communist Party, and I quote him: 

“The theory and practice of the October 
revolution has helped the Vietnamese revolu- 
tionaries realize that national liberation 
might be linked to world proletarian revolu- 
tion. The struggle of the Vietnamese people 
forms the spearhead of the world revolution- 
ary tide.” 

The tragedy of the Nazi era of the 1930’s 
is that Hitler told the world what he was 
going to do when he got in power in Ger- 
many, but few believed him. 

The right of dissent is fundamental with 
our form of government. 

But dissent should. be responsible—not ir- 
responsible. To every constitutional right 
there is the duty to express it in a respon- 
sible manner. 

And not in a manner as recently stated by 
the commander of the North Vietnam forces, 
as constituting “an act of sympathy” to the 
North Vietnamese. If I ever made any such 
statement that the enemy would consider 
“an act of sympathy” I would never forgive 
myself for the rest of my life. 

There are those who advocate a conditional 
or unconditional cessation of bombing of 
military targets of North Vietnam. We have 
already had at least five such pauses—one for 
37 days—which the enemy used to increase 
their forces and military strength in South 
Vietnam. And after each pause, the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong were in a better po- 
sition to inflict more casualties on our Amer- 
icans and allies. 

If they were to call upon the North Viet- 
namese to cease building up their military 
strength in South Vietnam during a pause, 
that would be one thing, but to advocate that 
we cease bombing, and permit the enemy to 
build up its strength, is illogical. It is unfair 
to our Americans and our allies who are do- 
ing the fighting, not the talking, who are 
making the sacrifices, and who are not Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks. 

We cannot say too much for the bravery 
and the sacrifices of our boys and those of 
our allies who are serving and fighting. They 
know what is involved is a future world of 
peace. They sense the evil intent and pur- 
poses of international communism. They 
know that the moral obligations and solemn 
word of our country is involved. They know 
the national interest of our country and our 
Far Eastern defenses, are involved. 

To those who continue to engage in any 
kind of dissent, responsible or irresponsible, 
at least they can do or say nothing that will 
increase the danger of our boys and our allies 
in South Vietnam. 

That is the least they can do. 

That is the least they should do. 
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U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
equities in the U.S. Selective Service 
System verge on scandal. 

There is a gross lack of uniform stand- 
ards in our draft laws—laws that put 
some young men in the battlefields of 
Vietnam and leave others to their studies 
or their jobs. Arbitrary and unfair prac- 
tices under these laws have been pro- 
tested by our citizens, by our colleges, 
by our graduate schools, by our Armed 
Forces themselves. 

A bill I joined in putting before the 
House yesterday—H.R. 15799—would 
carry out needed reforms in the Selec- 
tive Service System. It would knit to- 
gether into one uniform fabric the 
tangle of draft laws that has been ac- 
cumulating over the past 18 years. It 
would establish just and workable stand- 
ards for conscription and deferment. 

This bill, aimed at implementing the 
major recommendations of last year’s 
National Advisory Commission on Selec- 
tive Service, is the House version of a 
measure Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
has introduced in the Senate. No one 
has worked harder than Senator KEN- 
NEDY in trying to eliminate the injustices 
and inequities in our draft laws. The 
bill he has drafted attacks these prob- 
lems squarely. 

An editorial published in today’s New 
York Times commends Senator KEN- 
NeEDY’s bill and points out the need for 
it. With permission granted, I include 
this editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

THE DRAFT SCANDAL 

Any law that compels some men to sacri- 
fice their freedom and even their lives in pub- 
lic service while others remain free to pursue 
normal lives is inherently unfair. But there 
is no excuse for a draft law that contains as 
many inequities as the one under which 
young Americans are now being called to 
military duty. 

A national advisory commission that ex- 
amined this nation’s eighteen-year-old Se- 
lective Service System last year proposed 
sweeping reforms to make the draft more 
responsive both to national needs and per- 
sonal rights. Congress chose to ignore these 
recommendations, although the distin- 
guished members of the study group had 
unanimously supported them in almost every 
instance. Instead, the lawmakers passed an 
amended draft act that was even worse than 
the original in the opinion of many, in- 
cluding Burke Marshall, the commission’s 
chairman, 

The folly of such short-sighted, patchwork 
legislation has been glaringly revealed in the 
President’s recent order for the drafting of 
graduate students. In an effort to eliminate 
one of the system’s most blatant inequities, 
the Administration has only created fresh 
injustices; it has raised grave difficulties for 
the nation’s institutions of higher education 
and probably for the armed services as well. 
Inequity has been compounded by the aboli- 
tion of national standards for occupational 
deferments, leaving judgment to local boards, 
which are notoriously inconsistent in passing 
on such deferments. 
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With draft calls and casualty figures rising 
rapidly, total overhaul of Selective Service 
should become top priority business for Con- 
gress this year. Toward this end, Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy has introduced a compre- 
hensive draft reform bill which intelligently 
encompasses the major recommendations of 
the advisory commission. It calls for such 
desirable changes as random selection by 
lottery, induction of the youngest first, ad- 
ministrative reorganization of the Selective 
Service System, mandatory national stand- 
ards for classification and elimination of oc- 
cupational deferments, except where the 
President may determine deferments are jus- 
tified in the national interest. The Kennedy 
pill neatly reconciles the advisory board’s 
split opinion on college deferments by allow- 
ing college students to postpone military 
service until after graduation in time of 
peace, but suspending such deferments when 
casualties reach a given point to insure that 
“all young men . . serve as equals” in war- 
time. 

Senator Kennedy also asks for a one-year 
study of the feasibility of creating an all- 
volunteer army and a National Service Corps, 
looking to the possible elimination of mili- 
tary conscription in the future—as former 
Vice President Nixon suggested yesterday. 

Some consider it folly to expect Congress 
to act on a draft law in a national election 
year. That may be. But it would be even 
more foolish—and highly irresponsible—for 
Congress not to act now to correct Selective 
Service injustices that are rapidly becoming 
a national scandal, The Kennedy bill offers a 
sound basis for such corrective action. 


THE BUDGET AND THE SST 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week, 47 Members of 
the House minority proposed 23 specific 
areas in the budget where we could pare 
some $6.5 billion to allow not only a $4 
billion decrease in nonessential expendi- 
tures, but to provide for the adoption of 
a $2.5 billion package to alleviate the 
most urgent human needs in our country. 
I have joined in supporting the full pro- 
posal, but I intend to focus my remarks 
today on the recommendation that the 
Federal Government forgo at this time 
an investment in the development of the 
SST, other than the minimum needed 
for a modest program of research and 
development. 

My present position remains essentially 
unchanged from a year ago when the 
House debated whether or not to commit 
additional funds to the SST in a time of 
serious fiscal crisis. That crisis has not 
abated. To the contrary, it has worsened 
and unless the current stopgap proce- 
dures proposed by the administration 
are replaced with significant corrective 
measures our fiscal situation will not 
improve appreciably. Add to the budg- 
etary problem, the recent disclosures of 
technical difficulties in the development 
of the SST and a whole series of questions 
are raised which echo the principal one 
I asked last July and raise again today; 
namely, “not whether it should be built, 
but when.” 
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Our current budgetary situation needs 
no lengthy review. Nor is it necessary to 
detail the budget priority problems we 
face with respect to Vietnam and the 
urban crisis. The point has been made 
most eloquently by others that our orig- 
inal forecasts about the cost of the con- 
flict in Southeast Asia have been made 
obsolete by recent reverses and our re- 
newed efforts to sustain such important 
redoubts as Khesanh. The same may be 
said with respect to our major urban 
problems, The President’s proposed ex- 
penditures pale beside the anticipated 
expenditures this Congress might au- 
thorize if the report of the National,Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders were to be 
adopted as our blueprint. 

Our financial situation alone adds 
poignancy to the question of whether 
there is any need for haste in the de- 
velopment of second generation or mach 
III supersonic commercial aircraft when 
the first generation or mach II super- 
sonics have yet to be completed and im- 
provements and size modifications in the 
current stage of subsonic jets offer us an 
excellent opportunity to buy time. In 
fact, a host of arguments together with 
technical difficulties in the development 
of the SST make its postponement an at- 
tractive idea, as well as a budgetary ne- 
cessity. 

The discussion about prestige and a 
possible loss of sales to a British-French 
Concorde overlooks the fact that the 
Concorde is an entirely different plane, 
constructed of aluminum for mach II 
speeds, and capable of carrying only 150 
persons compared with the titanium SST, 
built for mach III speeds to ferry 350 or 
more passengers. Nor does the American 
aviation industry seem to recall the two 
instances when the British allegedly sur- 
passed us with the Viscount and Comet, 
only to lose to our technically superior 
planes when they came off the assembly 
line a year or two later. 

One also wonders how much competi- 
tion the Concorde will offer when pitted 
against the Boeing 747 jumbo jet and the 
various airbuses that will be in use a 
year or two before the Concorde is avail- 
able. The jumbo jets will provide inex- 
pensive travel for 275 to 400 passengers. 
The argument that air travelers will pre- 
fer the Concorde to the jet in the same 
way they choose the jet over the prop 
plane overlooks several distinct differ- 
ences. The prop plane took 10 hours to 
fly nonstop New York to London in 
cramped quarters with no television or 
other amenables. Compared to the 4- 
hour jet, the change was a significant 
improvement. But, many in the industry 
doubt whether the average vacationer 
will pay the extra high premium to cut 
2 hours flying time when the faster plane 
is no more comfortable than today’s 
jumbo jet. While 60 percent or more of 
the passengers cross country are busi- 
nessmen traveling by air because of a de- 
sire to save time, 60 to 70 percent of the 
intercontinental travel, for which the 
SST will be built, consists of vacationers 
who are likely to prefer to get to Europe 
2 hours later and use the money saved to 
stay 2 weeks longer. 

Many in the industry suggest that the 
airlines themselves would be better off 
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with a protracted timetable and are 
aware of this. Under current schedules 
the jumbo jets will be ready in early 
1971, the Concorde in 1972, and the SST 
in 1975. The Boeing 747 will cost around 
$20 million each, the Concorde around 
$30 million, and the SST about $40 mil- 
lion. The airlines may have orders in for 
each, but in reality many of them are 
wondering where the capital is going to 
come from to invest in so much new 
equipment in such a short span of time. 
Last year the airlines by and large scored 
record profits, which can be attributed to 
the fact that the equipment they pur- 
chased a few years ago had begun to pay 
for itself. Even before the latest market 
downturn, airline stocks had begun to 
drop, leading analysts to believe that in- 
vestors foresaw lower profits due to the 
projected purchase of new equipment. 
The point is, I believe, that the delay of 
the SST would neither hurt competitive 
sales with the first generation Concorde 
nor be unwelcome economically to the 
airlines. 

Finally, there are important design 
problems which argue for a go-slow ap- 
proach, This point is well substantiated 
in an article by the aviation writer for 
the Newhouse News Syndicate, William 
E. Howard. Mr. Howard’s report which 
appeared in the March 3 issue of the 
Newark Star-Ledger points out there are 
significant flaws in the SST’s basic de- 
sign. Major questions concerning the 
plane's reliability and safety remain un- 
answered, such as maintaining cabin air 
pressure at 70,000 feet where a failure 
would mean instant death, and protect- 
ing passengers from the radiation caused 
by sudden solar flares. The weight of 
the plane offers many difficulties to be 
overcome, not the least of which is the 
fact that the heavier the plane the more 
thunderous the sonic boom. 

Mr. Howard points out that the SST 
development director, Maj. Gen. Jewell 
Maxwell, thinks that the sonic boom is 
only “psychological.” Evidently, the gen- 
eral has not read the mail from citi- 
zens who live under the flight path of the 
jets as they land and take off. In anguish 
and anger they suggest that unless the 
Congress legislate some sanctuary 
against the mounting decibels, they will 
be in need of a permanent asylum. The 
SST will multiply this mounting chaos 
fivefold. 

I fully expect an American SST to be 
built with the assistance, to some de- 
gree, of Federal funds. But, the haste 
that caused the death of three astro- 
nauts is too fresh a memory to all of us 
not to heed the suggestion that a go- 
slow approach to the development of the 
SST would probably be beneficial in the 
long run. In weighing that decision, I in- 
vite Members to read Mr. Howard’s arti- 
cle which I insert in the Rrecorp at this 
point: 

OUR COSTLY, COMPLEX SST MAY Never LEAVE 
GROUND 
(By William E. Howard) 

WASHINGTON; —America’s sleek supersonic 
transport has just taken off on its inaugural 
commercial flight. It is barrelling along at 
30 miles per minute, 60,000 feet up when one 


of the stewardesses plugs in a coffee maker, 
There is an explosive roar of rockets. 
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Someone has fouled up the wiring. Instead 
of firing up the coffee, the stewardess inad- 
vertently has touched off four large rockets 
attached to the plane’s belly. The rockets are 
there for an emergency in case one of the 
regular jet engines fail on takeoff. 

But now the plane is extremely high and 
the enormous power of the rockets push it 
higher and higher—out of the atmosphere 
and into orbit where all aboard quickly die. 

This disastrous end to the SST’s first flight 
was envisioned more than two years ago by 
a Delta Air Lines pilot, Captain Paul W. Ben- 
nett, in a piece of fiction he wrote for his 
union’s magazine. Bennett’s main point: 

“Man is not perfect. And he has never 
built a perfect machine. And although this 
one was equipped with the most sophisticated 
systems protected by ultrasophisticated pro- 
tective systems, there was a flaw.” 

BIG QUESTION 

Today, Bennett rates as something of a 
prophet, only a little far out, for there is a 
big question whether the nation’s real super- 
sonic transport will ever fly. 

Major flaws have cropped up in the plane’s 

basic design—fiaws so serious there is grave 
doubt they can be corrected. 
Moreover, political opposition is growing 
to the huge craft’s cost, to its specialized use 
for the “jet set,” to its expected noise and 
to its irritating sonic boom that will crack 
along the ground like thunder if it flies over- 
land. 

The combination of problems—technical 
and political—prompted the government a 
few days ago to order a year-long slowdown. 

This will set back the first test flight of the 
plane until 1972 or later and its introduc- 
tion into regular airline service back to 1976 
or 1977. 

THE 4-YEAR LAG 


Sales of production models are expected to 
be hurt since the new timetable will put the 
American SST more than four years behind a 
competing plane, the Concorde, being built 
jointly by the French and British. The Con- 
corde has run into technical problems, too, 
but the first test model is now scheduled to 
fiy in April—a date subject to more postpone- 
ments and start carrying passengers in 1972. 

Major General Jewell C. Maxwell, SST de- 
velopment director for the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), says reports the slow- 
down was inspired by pressure from Congres- 
sional economizers are “sheer baloney.” How- 
ever, he concedes the new timetable will per- 
mit a $100 million reduction in the $223 
million sought for the project in the fiscal 
1969 budget. 

Some observers feel a revelation by the 
Boeing Co., prime contractor for the swing- 
wing B-2707, that it had run into severe de- 
sign difficulties was a “fortuitous coinci- 
dence.” It was a good excuse for program 
managers to order a delay and cut costs in 
the war-tight budget. 

Maxwell, however, maintains the design 
problems are “fundamental” and has reser- 
vations they can be resolved in the plane’s 
present configuration, “It’s primarily a mat- 
ter of air elasticity—the way the structure 
and the wings bend,” he said in an interview. 

“We are getting adverse bending motions 
and we have had to add a lot more hydraulics 
to counteract them.” 

The extra hydraulics have added a lot of 
weight—so much that the B-2707 could 
carry only 100, instead of the prescribed 300 
passengers, over the 4,600-mile range specifi- 
cation Boeing is obliged to meet. 

“This is a serious matter,” Maxwell said. 
“We can't satisfactorily solve the problem 
by the usual weight reduction methods. We 
have to go back to the drawing board.” 

NO. 1 ENEMY 

The B-2707 already has spent a long time 

on the drawing board. Boeing officials say the 
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company first started designs for the plane 
in 1952 and has been at it in earnest for the 
past decade, Presumably, most of the prob- 
lems had been licked by the time it won a 
lengthy competition for the contract, along 
with General Electric, maker of the jet en- 
gines, in December, 1966. 

Now that more major changes are neces- 
sary, pilot Bennett’s criticism is becoming all 
the more valid. Complexity has become the 
No. 1 enemy. The resources and wiles of aero- 
nautical engineers are being stretched to the 
upper limit to create a machine that can be 
reliable and safe, and still fly in the thin 
upper atmosphere at 1,800 miles per hour. 

Are they bumping against a technological 
ceiling? Some critics think so. They point out 
that with a nose to tail length of 318 feet, 
the B-2707 will be twice as long as a 707 jet- 
liner; the takeoff weight of 675,000 pounds 
almost triple the 707’s heft. 

When booming along at 1,800 MPH the 
titanium alloy skin of the SST will heat up 
to a sizzling 450 degrees, hot enough to broil 
a steak. The plane will be so huge the pilot 
will be absolutely dependent upon electronics 
and hydraulic pumps to control it, 

If the swing wing got stuck in its rearward 
fast-flight position, for example, they say the 
plane would have to land at 300 MPH—too 
hot for almost any airfield to handle. 

What's more, passengers could face instant 
death at 70,000 feet if the cabin air pressure 
dropped to zero. They also could be exposed 
to dangerous radiation by a sudden solar flare 
at that height where there is little air to stop 
the rays. 

SONIC BOOM 

The biggest criticism, however, is against 
the sonic boom—a cone-shaped shock wave 
laid down by an airplane moving at three 
times the speed of sound. No way has been 
found to kill the boom, and none is in sight. 
It’s a matter of physics. The shock wave is 
created by a body moving at supersonic speed 
because it piles up a ridge of air—compresses 
it. At lower speed the pressure ridge can’t 
develop. 

Extensive research has shown the heavier 
a plane is the louder boom it will lay down. 
Atmospheric conditions, the plane’s maneu- 
vers, the pressure of buildings on the 
ground and other conditions can either at- 
tenuate or intensify the boom’s thunder- 
ous crack. 

Maxwell, who produced the Air Force’s first 
supersonic “dash” bomber, the B-58, has 
ready answers to most of these objections. 

He says pilots like Delta's Bennett must 
learn “new ground rules” and with big, fast 
planes they “can’t be hooked into the con- 
trol surfaces anymore than the captain of 
the Queen Elizabeth.” (The Boeing 2707, 
incidentally, doesn’t have any emergency 
booster rockets yet, so an unexpected space 
flight isn’t possible.) 

STOP PROGRESS 


Reliability in hydraulics and electronics 
“are a matter of fact today,” he adds. “The 
people who want to stop the program,” he 
said referring to Harvard physicist William 
A. Shurcliff, who heads the Citizens League 
Against the Sonic Boom, “want to cancel all 
progress for eons to come.” 

Acknowledging that all planes leak, he 
said there would be “no danger of fire” if 
jet fuel stored in the wings and fuselage 
came in contact with the 450-degree skin 
temperature. The fuel ignites at 600 to 700 
degrees, he said. 

Shurcliff and others are convinced that 
once an SST is flying, airlines will put it on 
overland routes. But Maxwell says the B—2707 
is strictly an overwater carrier—a New York 
to Europe plane“ to meet the threat of the 
Concorde.” He adds: “I don’t know if we can 
fly any plane supersonically over land. The 
program was sold to Congress that way.” 

However, at the same time, Maxwell said 
he is convinced the SST will turn out to be 
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such a good thing that future models will 
eventually be used for short hauls, like a 
thousand miles, over land and will be built 
for that purpose. 

He thinks the question of the boom as an 
annoyance is mostly psychological—a ques- 
tion of getting used to it.” Studies have 
shown in areas where fast military planes 
operate, residents and animals grow accus- 
tomed to frequent booms and pay them scant 
heed. 


Around cities where there will be SST 
terminals, Maxwell points out, the planes 
will be coming in and taking off at subsonic 

. “The boom will cut off 150 miles on 
either side of the airport,” he says. 

What does concern him, particularly at 
New York’s John F. Kennedy Airport, is the 
noise to be generated by the B-2707 s four 
67,000-pound-thrust engines. “We hope to 
dump most of the noise on the airport with 
a relatively short takeoff,” he said. 

“Where the problem lies is in the sideline 
noise—the noise that spills off the sides of 
airport. It may be worse than today’s jets— 
or it may be better in the range of 100 to 110 
decibels at three miles.” 


JET SET TOY 


The engine built by GE is scheduled to 
undergo its first ground test firings this 
month at Evandale, O., and this will reveal 
more about the noise characteristics. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.), an op- 
ponent of the government's proposed $4.5 bil- 
lion investment to get the first commercial 
SST’s off the production line, has attacked 
the plane as “a toy for the international 
jet set.” 

Maxwell's reply is that airlines have taken 
over the transportation job from the rail- 
roads “and to say that only a favored few 
will ever use the SST is sheer baloney. 
Everybody uses planes these days.” 

The government is supposed to get its 
money back through a royalty on each plane 
sold. Limited to overwater flights, the FAA 
sees a total sale of 500 planes; unrestricted 
the number could rise to 1,200 by 1990 and 
create a $40 billion international market that 
would greatly help to offset the balance of 
payments deficit. 


NEW DELAY 


But the new delay and growing uncer- 
tainty over whether the plane will be in 
fact successful for airlines has cast a dark 
cloud over these projections. Says Maxwell, 
“Sales will be hurt, but we still intend to 
come up with a better plane than the 
Concorde,” 

Russia is also building an SST—the TU 114 
which is about the Concorde’s size and speed 
(1,200 MPH)—but isn’t considered much of 
a sales competitor. 

The only ray of sunshine Maxwell sees 
among all the uncertainties is that the pub- 
lic appears unconcerned about the sonic 
boom and about making such a big leap to 
such an advanced high-speed plane. “We've 
gotten very little mail expressing com- 
plaints,” says Maxwell. 

The reason could be, on the other hand, 
that most people really don’t care whether 
the giant ever flies or not. 


PRESIDENT CALLS FOR ACTION ON 
INDIAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson—the first Chief Executive 
in my memory to put an American In- 
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dian in charge of our Government’s 
Indian programs—has just sent to the 
Congress an eloquent appeal for action 
to improve the quality and effectiveness 
of our efforts to provide full educational 
and economic opportunities to American 
Indians. 

As representative of a district in which 
thousands of Indians live, I am deeply 
appreciative of the President’s recogni- 
tion of the need for action. 

During the past few years, we have 
already seen a dramatic increase in 
vocational educational opportunity for 
adult Indians, and some major improve- 
ments in the general health and educa- 
tion programs. More than a dozen new 
clinics have been opened in eastern 
Oklahoma alone, during the past year, 
to make public health services available 
in Indian communities. 

The President has correctly stated, 
however, that some Indian problems, 
“sharpened by years of defeat and ex- 
ploitation, neglect, and inadequate effort, 
will take many years to overcome.” 

I am personally proud of the action 
taken to establish a National Council on 
Indian Opportunity, headed by the Vice 
President of the United States as Chair- 
man, to assure consideration at the high- 
est levels of government. 

I am also very proud that the declared 
“new goal for Indian programs” will 
stress self-determination and promote 
“partnership self-help.” I hope and trust 
that this Congress, which I have found 
to be deeply understanding and respon- 
sive in the field of Indian legislation, will 
prove both receptive and energetic in 
its response to the presidential message. 


GREAT AMERICAN: HENRY 
HOLLAND BUCKMAN 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
today that one of America’s great water- 
ways leaders, Henry Holland Buckman, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., died on Wednesday. 

Saddening to me, it is also to millions 
of others throughout our Nation who 
knew of and benefited from the good 
works of Mr. Buckman. He was a tal- 
ented engineer, a warm human being, a 
gentleman with foresight who worked for 
the betterment of his fellow man, and 
one of my dearest friends. 

His knowledge of the tremendous nat- 
ural resources of our country and his 
goals for manmade projects to help ad- 
vance our society are legend, and written 
in the far-reaching public works legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress. 

He served for many years and with 
distinction as president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. I am told 
that he was the only president of this 
67-year-old organization who had not 
been a member of either the US. Senate 
or the House of Representatives, and he 
was president at his death. 
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His educational background was ex- 
tensive. He was a graduate of Harvard 
and did postgraduate work at the Royal 
Technical College of Charlottenburg in 
Germany, the University of Berlin, and 
the University of Leipzig. Mr. Buckman 
was a senior corporate member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. He 
served in many areas of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including a time as technical 
counsel to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and as engineering coun- 
sel for the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. He was engineering coun- 
sel for the Canal Authority of the State 
of Florida, and was a prime mover in the 
construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal, which when completed will mean 
so much for our national defense and the 
economy of our Nation. 

Henry Holland Buckman was a pioneer 
American who had the vision of a mod- 
ern man. He leaves a vacuum in the prog- 
ress of our Nation’s waterways develop- 
ment, which we should strive to fill based 
on his monumental efforts for all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing a 
resolution calling for the naming of a 
lock of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal in 
honor of Henry Holland Buckman. He 
was the canal’s father confessor for four 
8 and he should be honored by 
this. 


WHAT ETHICS? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
that the Bobby Baker case would have 
served as adequate warning to congres- 
sional employees that they should avoid 
the conflicts of interest inherent in seek- 
ing Government business loans or other 
Government decisions for their own 
benefit. 

It is cause for great concern when it is 
discovered that the message did not get 
across in some Democrat political circles, 
and a number of public officials felt there 
was no impropriety in serving as officers 
and directors of firms seeking Govern- 
ment loans. The fact that the individuals 
involved severed their relations with the 
firms after questions of “conflicts of in- 
terests“ were raised is little credit to the 
men involved. 

I consider it unconscionable that one 
John J. Jabar, a congressional employee, 
was an officer and part owner of a firm 
that made application for Government 
loans. It is particularly shocking when 
it is noted that he was a kind of field 
representative for a congressional office 
with responsibility for helping citizens 
with their problems with Government 
programs. 

Mr. Jabar, and some of his associates, 
also Government officials, severed their 
relationship with the controversial nurs- 
ing home projects after questions of 
“conflicts of interest” were raised. How- 
ever, the mere fact that they had initiat- 
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ed these deals with the Government and 
then sold their interests to others is a 
demonstration of the total lack of sensi- 
tivity on ethical questions. 

I think there is reason for grave con- 
cern when the ethical climate is such 
that these conditions exist: 

First. Jabar, a $10,000-a-year staff as- 
sistant in Congress, was president of a 
nursing home corporation that sought a 
$415,000 loan guarantee from the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Second. Paul J. Mitchell, a $12,500 a 
year local urban renewal authority direc- 
tor, was treasurer of the same nursing 
home corporation. 

Third. Jerome H. Barnett, a $15.000 a 
year Federal field coordinator for the 
Economic Development Administration, 
was president and director of a firm seek- 
ing a $339,000 Small Business Adminis- 
tration loan on another nursing home 
project. 


COLUMNIST ACCUSES CERTAIN RE- 
PUBLICAN MEMBERS IN THE NAM- 
ING OF CERTAIN VETERANS HOS- 
PITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, my attention has just been called to 
the syndicated column by Drew Pearson 
which appears in the press this morning. 
It names five Republican members of the 
House Committee on Rules and alleges 
in substance that they have bottled up a 
bill which would provide for the naming 
of five veterans hospitals, including one 
to be named for a former Member of this 
body, the late John Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi. 

The column alleges that each of those 
named has refused to allow this bill to 
come to the floor under an open rule 
because to do so might permit the sub- 
stitution of the name of Medgar Evers, 
for whom the hospital might be named if 
an amendment were adopted on the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to state publicly 
that the column is inaccurate insofar as 
I am concerned, and I, of course, pre- 
sume to speak only for myself. I did op- 
pose the granting of the rule as did a 
large majority of the committee, and I 
will continue to oppose the granting of 
rules naming veterans hospitals for 
Members of this body, living or dead. 
This has not been the practice followed 
in the past by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and for that reason and that reason 
alone I voted against the granting of a 
rule for this bill. 


MAN AGAINST MACHINE 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received copies of correspondence be- 
tween a gentleman in my district and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which in a unique manner 
demonstrates the communication be- 
tween man and machine. 

In a refreshing display of independ- 
ence from the growing maternalism of 
the Federal Government, Mr. Lehi M. 
Jones, a very respected and distinguished 
rancher from Cedar City, Utah, returned 
22 unnegotiated social security checks 
totaling $4,437 to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In the accompanying letter addressed 
to former Secretary John Gardner, Mr. 
Jones stated: 

It was never, nor is it now, my intention 
nor my desire to accept and use this money 
as represented by these checks. I am in good 
health and am able to carry on the small live- 
stock operation I have been able to put to- 
gether over the years since my discharge from 
the Army in 1919. 


He went on to say: 


I have attempted to find a worthy cause 
or some charity or a church into which I 
could direct the proceeds from these checks. 
So far I have been unable to think of any 
place which needs this money more than 
the U.S. Treasury in spite of the fact that 
our Government is mismanaging its money 
supply so badly and these dollars may be 
wasted. 


And finally, Mr. Jones added: 


The time may come when I cannot carry 
on and earn my own living as I am at pres- 
ent. If that time ever comes you may then 
receive an application for assistance from my 
wife and me. However, you can rest assured 
that before you receive such a request that 
all our assets will have been exhausted even 
to the point of finding that none of our five 
married children are willing or able to help. 


The machine took little note of the un- 
usual act of a concerned American, but 
then, a machine whose function is strict- 
ly mechanical cannot be expected to. 
The machine replied: 


A formal waiver of benefits is, in many 
cases, the best means of accomplishing the 
purpose you desire. Therefore, we will be in 
touch with you again as soon as possible re- 
garding this procedure. 


The correspondence is as follows with 
an introductory letter from Kerry Jones, 
son of Lehi Jones, the writer: 


JONES EQUIPMENT Co., 
Cedar City, Utah, March 3, 1968. 
Representative SHERM LLOYD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SHERM: Although I am passing this 
on to you without his knowledge or his con- 
sent, I thought you might be interested in 
receiving a copy of a letter my father wrote 
to the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and to a 
copy of the reply he has received. 

I certainly do stick with you in your 
concern about the fading of our Repub- 
lic and the shifting to that of a welfare state. 
This bland, don’t-rock-the-boat reply from 
a department head adds greatly to my con- 
cern. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Kerry JONES. 
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CEDAR Ciry, UTAH, 
January 22, 1968. 
Dr. JOHN GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I am aware that this letter may 
be rather diferent and out of the ordinary 
when compared to the type you receive from 
day to day. However, over the past two years 
I have been receiving Social Security checks 
from your department each month. They re- 
main uncashed and the total value is now 
quite substantial. 

It was never, nor is it now, my intention 
nor my desire to accept and use this money 
as represented by these checks. I am in good 
health and am able to carry on the small 
livestock operation I have been able to put 
together over the years since my discharge 
from the Army in 1919. 

You may wonder just why I have not 
made my feelings known before now. I have 
wondered the same thing. But, during the 
last two years I have attempted to rational- 
ize my attitude. I have attempted to find a 
worthy cause or some charity or a church 
into which I could direct the proceeds from 
these checks, So far I have been unable to 
think of any place which needs this money 
more than the U.S. Treasury in spite of the 
fact that our government is mismanaging 
its money supply so badly and these dollars 
may be wasted. I am, however, returning to 
you about 20 checks which add up to a total 
of $4437.00. 

The time may come when I cannot carry 
on and earn my own living as I am at pres- 
ent. If that time ever comes you may then 
receive an application for assistance from 
my wife and me. However, you can rest as- 
sured that before you receive such a request 
that all our assets will have been exhausted 
even to the point of finding that none of 
our five married children are willing or able 
to help. 

Very Sincerely, 
LEHI M. JONES. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION, 

Baltimore, Md., February 29, 1968. 
Mr. LEHI M. JONES, 
Cedar City, Utah. 

Dear Mr. Jones: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 22 to Secretary Gardner in 
which you returned 22 unnegotiated social 
security checks representing $4,437 in bene- 
fits. 

We have requested the San Francisco Pay- 
ment Center to stop payment to you effec- 
tive with benefits for the month of Febru- 
ary, payable March 2, 1968. We regret that 
we did not receive your letter in time to 
stop your benefit check for January. 

A formal waiver of benefits is, in many 
cases, the best means of accomplishing the 
purpose you desire. Therefore, we will be in 
touch with you again as soon as possible 
regarding this procedure. 

Sincerely, 


Director, Bureau of Retirement and 
Survivors Insurance. 


STANDARD METROPOLITAN STA- 
TISTICAL AREAS HELP THE 
STATES TO HELP THEMSELVES 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an old aphorism with which few could 
quarrel, that “them that has, gets; them 
that needs, waits.” 

To the larger communities gravitate 
the more prestigious and affluent indus- 
tries; the universities, the thinkers and 
scholars, the persons who are needed 
most by the smaller communities, if they 
are to strive successfully to attain the 
dimensions enjoyed by larger metro- 
politan areas. 

Industry and jobs, population and af- 
fluence, are synonomous in our society. 

When industry considers moving into 
a community it seeks naturally to base 
its decision upon a sensible comparison 
of meaningful data on the area, its peo- 
ple and its potential, and the data must 
be presented in the same form as com- 
parable data for other communities. 

Since 1949, one of the standards for 
the uniformity of such presentations has 
been the standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area designation sponsored by the 
Bureau of the Budget in conjunction 
with the Census Bureau. 

The general concept of the standard 
metropolitan statistical area is that of 
an integrated economic unit having as 
its nucleus a city or two contiguous cities 
above 50,000 in population with a large 
volume of daily travel and communica- 
tion between the central city and other 
parts of that area. Except for the New 
England States the county is the basic 
SMSA unit. The city, or contiguous cities, 
form the heart. 

Only three States of the 50 contain no 
standard metropolitan statistical areas. 
They are my State of Wyoming, Ver- 
mont, and Alaska. 

On behalf of myself, and my friends 
and colleagues, the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. PoLLtock] and the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD], I 
introduce today a resolution which would 
express the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Budget Bureau desig- 
nate in each of these three States at least 
one standard metropolitan statistical 
area comprised of the largest city or 
cities together with such parts of the 
immediate environs as the Bureau of 
the Budget may deem appropriate. 

This resolution is phrased so that it 
will not set a precedent for arbitrary de- 
mands by States already having SMSA’s. 

The resolution would have the prac- 
tical effect of authorizing the Budget 
Bureau to heed Emerson’s advice, that 
“no virtue goes with size,” and disregard 
for Wyoming, Vermont, and Alaska the 
SMSA requirement of a central city of 
no less than 50,000 population. 

In Wyoming, two cities, Cheyenne and 
Casper, come very close to meeting this 
criterion. They are the largest of Wyo- 
ming’s cities. Casper is centrally located 
and is what we call the “oil capital of 
the Rockies.” Cheyenne is my State’s 
capital city and, although not located 
centrally, is a vital area for commerce, 
business, industry and, of course, the 
government of the Equality State. 

Unfortunately, the last official census 
taken in 1960 does not give either city 
the 50,000 benchmark. For this reason 
more than any other, Wyoming has no 
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standard metropolitan statistical area. 
Accordingly, Wyoming is denied the in- 
dustry-inducing status and prestige of 
designation in Federal publications 
which are reserved exclusively for in- 
formation on the favored areas, 

I can speak only for Wyoming but I 
believe that in Vermont and Alaska the 
appeal to industry would be much better 
buttressed if there were SMSA designa- 
tions for at least one city in each State. 

The cost to the Federal Government 
in this respect would be negligible; lim- 
ited to the calculation and presentation 
of the statistical information already 
available for other standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas. 

Many benefits would accrue to Wyo- 
ming, Alaska, and Vermont by having 
at least one standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area. 

As the Budget Bureau acknowledges: 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
definitions are used in presenting data from 
the censuses of business, manufacturers, and 
mineral industries; the census of population 
and housing; and the census of governments; 
in presenting current economic and social 
data; and in analysis of local area problems. 
And, the data are used in many market 
analyses. 


The resolution I introduce today points 
out that some of the Nation’s 231 
SMSA’s are composed of population areas 
more than double the minimum popula- 
tion criterion, This, to my mind, indi- 
cates that population alone is more a 
benchmark than a necessity for the 
effective functioning for the SMSA 
concept. 

The 1960 U.S. census lists Cheyenne, 
Wyo., as 43,505 and Casper as 38,930. 
The Rand McNally Atlas gives an esti- 
mated 1965 population for Cheyenne of 
50,000 and for Casper 42,500. Any way 
the pie is cut, it would appear that both 
Cheyenne and Casper are very close to 
meeting the minimum standards. 

Cheyenne in particular, through her 
chamber of commerce, has fought a 
valiant but heretofore unsuccessful 
struggle to achieve SMSA designation. 

I have in my office a 3-inch-thick file 
of correspondence relating to Cheyenne’s 
endeavors. Although I would not pre- 
sume to dictate to the Budget Bureau 
which area in Wyoming would be first 
selected as an SMSA were my resolution 
to be adopted, I would think it probable 
that Cheyenne, as the larger area, would 
be the first to be considered. 

If the Budget Bureau sought contig- 
uous counties, it could select Albany 
County, which has the university city 
of Laramie, or Goshen or Platte Counties 
to the north. Officials of the Budget 
Bureau, particularly Mr. Walter F. Ryan, 
have been very helpful in responding to 
my efforts to find a solution for Wyo- 
ming in general and Cheyenne in 
particular. 

It should be noted that there is no 
Federal law binding the Budget Bureau 
to its SMSA standards. The Budget 
Bureau does not want to break new 
ground by deviating from its published 
standards but it could do so if it were 
presented with the affirmative thinking 
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of the Congress in this matter as ex- 
pressed through a House resolution. 

I am hopeful that Congress will act 
quickly on this resolution so that Wyo- 
ming, Vermont, and Alaska will gain 
the advantages of having within their 
borders standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas. 

As Huxley observed, “size is not 
grandeur, and territory does not make 
a nation.” 

So that the record on this matter may 
be complete, I insert in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks an ex- 
planatory paper prepared in April of 1967 
by the Budget Bureau and a letter to 
me dated November 27, 1967, from Walter 
F. Ryan, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas, along with the text of the 
resolution: 

H. Res. 1089 
Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the es- 
tablishment of at least one Standard 

Metropolitan Statistical Area in each State 


Whereas Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas are among the statistical standards 
developed for use by Federal agencies in com- 
piling and presenting statistical data on a 
comparable basis for general purpose use; 
and 

Whereas under criteria developed under 
the sponsorship of the Bureau of the Budget, 
only Alaska, Vermont, and Wyoming do not 
have within their boundaries at least one 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area; and 

Whereas the statistical data of Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical areas gathered by 
various Federal agencies are highly useful 
in the establishment of meaningful economic 
and industrial profiles of metropolitan areas; 
and 

Whereas Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area definitions are used in presenting cur- 
rent economic and social data and in analyses 
of local area problems; and 

Whereas Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas are frequently used as “market” areas 
by business and industry because they rep- 
resent a uniform basis for presentation of 
statistics; and 

Whereas some of the Nation's 231 Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas are composed 
of population areas more than double the 
minimum population listed in officially pub- 
lished criteria which indicates that popula- 
tion alone is more a benchmark than a pre- 
requisite for the effective functioning of the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area con- 
cept; and 

Whereas the majority of the criteria other 
than minimum population of the central city 
in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
can be met by cities in the only three States 
not now having at least one Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area; and 

Whereas the presence of a Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area in a State can be 
considered as helpful to the economic devel- 
opment of the State and region as well as the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area itself: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that in any case in which 
any State of the United States does not have 
within its boundaries at least one Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, under criteria 
used by the Bureau of the Budget in estab- 
lishing any such Area, the Bureau of the 
Budget should establish within such State 
without delay at least one Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area comprised of the 
largest city or cities within such State, to- 
gether with such part of the immediate en- 
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virons of such city or cities as the Bureau 
of the Budget may deem appropriate. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: This is in response to 
your letter of November 13, 1967, concerning 
the status of Cheyenne as the central city of 
a standard metropolitan statistical area in 
the state of Wyoming. 

As you may know, “Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas” are among the statistical 
standards developed, under the sponsorship 
of the Bureau of the Budget, for use by Fed- 
eral agencies compiling statistical data for 
general purpose use. As a result of the work 
of an interagency committee, some 231 areas 
have been identified to date and are now used 
by Federal agencies in presenting, on a com- 
parable basis, statistics on population, indus- 
try, trade, current employment and payrolls, 
as well as analysis of local labor markets. 

The general concept of a standard metro- 
politan statistical area is that of an integrat- 
ed economic unit, having as its nucleus a 
city (or two contiguous cities) having a 
population of at least 50,000, with a large 
volume of daily travel and communication 
between the central city and other parts of 
the area. Specific criteria have been devel- 
oped for use in applying this general concept 
to the definition of individual areas. The 
criteria used in establishing standard metro- 
politan statistical areas and a statement of 
objectives sought are set forth in the en- 
closure. 

You will note that Criterion 1 requires each 
standard metropolitan statistical area to have 
at least one city having a population of at 
least 50,000, or two contiguous cities having 
a combined population of at least 50,000, the 
smaller of which must have a population of 
at least 15,000. On the basis of data from the 
1960 Census of Population, Wyoming did not 
contain a city or cities meeting these require- 
ments. Since only official Bureau of the 
Census population data are utilized in the ap- 
plication of this criterion, the current popu- 
lation of the incorporated city of Cheyenne 
could be determined on the basis of a special 
population census conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census at local expense, or in the 
event the city has made annexations of ad- 
joining populated areas since 1960, the Bu- 
reau of the Census could determine the 1960 
population of the city as now defined. Other- 
wise, the next regular source of population 
data will be the 1970 Census of Population 
taken as of April 1, 1970. At that time, deter- 
mination would be made as to the eligibility 
of Cheyenne for designation as the central 
city of a standard metropolitan statistical 
area. 

If local groups wish to explore further the 
feasibility of a special census of Cheyenne, 
we suggest that they get in touch with Mr. 
Ross Eckler, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C., with respect to the pos- 
sibilities and còsts involved. We shall be glad 
to facilitate such consideration if desired. 

We appreciate your interest in the status 
of Cheyenne as the central city of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area and will be glad 
to provide any additional information you 
may wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER F. RYAN, 
Chairman, Federal Committee on Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 

“Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas” 
are among the statistical standards developed 
under the sponsorship of the Bureau of the 
Budget, for use by Federal agencies compiling 
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statistical data for general purpose use. As & 
result of the work of an interagency com- 
mittee, 231 areas have been identified to date 
and are now used by Federal agencies in 
presenting, on a comparable basis, statistics 
on population, industry, trade, current em- 
ployment and payrolls, as well as analyses 
of local labor markets. 

Standard definitions of metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas were first issued in 1949 for use 
in the 1950 Census of Population and Hous- 
ing, and replaced four different sets of defi- 
nitions then in use for various statistical 
serles— metropolitan districts,” “‘metropoli- 
tan counties,” “industrial areas,” and “labor 
market areas.” Because of the use of different 
definitions, it had not been possible to relate 
statistics on population, industrial produc- 
tion, labor force, and other series for an area, 
since each series included different territory. 

The general concept of a standard metro- 
politan statistical area is that of an inte- 
grated economic unit, having as its nucleus a 
city (or two contiguous cities) above 50,000 
in population, with a large volume of daily 
travel and communication between the cen- 
tral city and other parts of the area. Specific 
criteria have been developed for use in apply- 
ing this general concept of the definition of 
individual areas. 

The primary objective in establishing 
standard metropolitan statistical areas is to 
enable Federal statistical agencies to utilize 
the same boundaries in publishing statisti- 
cal data useful for analyzing metropolitan 
problems. The county is the smallest unit for 
which most agencies provide data. Thus, the 
criteria used in establishing the existing 
standard metropolitan statistical areas call 
for the use, outside the New England areas, 
of whole counties in defining the standard 
areas for which data are presented. In New 
England, the town or city is the basic unit 
used, The combinations of counties (or of 
towns and cities in New England) in terms 
of the criteria used, provide the basis for 
defining, in a comparable manner, areas other 
than single counties or cities which consti- 
tute integrated economic and social units 
with a large population nucleus 
about which it is useful to present statistics. 

Standard metropolitan statistical area 
definitions are used in presenting data from 
the Censuses of Business, Manufactures, and 
Mineral Industries; the Census of Population 
and Housing; and the Census of Govern- 
ments; in presenting current economic and 
social data; and in analyses of local area 
problems, Various other users have adopted 
these area definitions; sometimes the areas 
as defined may be only an approximation to 
the most useful definition for these other 
uses but are used because of practical con- 
venience. For example, standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas are not intended to be 
“market” areas, but are so used in much 
market analysis. Modification of definitions 
to adjust to special uses would prevent at- 
tainment of our primary objective of a uni- 
form basis for presentation of statistics by 
Federal agencies. 

CRITERIA 

The definition of an individual standard 
metropolitan statistical area involves two 
considerations: first, a city or cities of speci- 
fied population to constitute the central city 
and to identify the county in which it is 
located as the central county; and, second, 
economic and social relationships with con- 
tiguous counties? which are metropolitan in 
character, so that the periphery of the spe- 
cific metropolitan area may be determined. 
Standard metropolitan statistical areas may 


1 A “contiguous” county either adjoins the 
county or counties containing the largest city 
in the area, or adjoins an intermediate county 
integrated with the central county. There is 
no limit to the number of tiers of outlying 
metropolitan counties so long as all other 
criteria are met. 
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cross State lines, if this is necessary in order 
to include qualified contiguous counties. 


POPULATION CRITERIA 


1. Each standard metropolitan statistical 
area must include at least: 

(a) One city with 50,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, or 

(b) Two cities having contiguous bound- 
aries and constituting, for general economic 
and social purposes, a single community with 
a combined population of at least 50,000 the 
smaller of which must have a population of 
at least 15,000. 

2. If two or more adjacent counties each 
have a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more 
(or twin cities under 1(b)) and the cities are 
within 20 miles of each other (city limits to 
city limits), they will be included in the same 
area unless there is definite evidence that the 
two cities are not economically and socially 
integrated. 

CRITERIA OF METROPOLITAN CHARACTER 


The criteria of metropolitan character re- 
late primarily to the attributes of the county 
as a place of work or as a home for a con- 
centration of nonagricultural workers. Spe- 
cifically, these criteria are: 

3. At least 75 percent of the labor force of 
the county must be in the nonagricultural 
labor force.* 

4. In addition to criterion 3, the county 
must meet at least one of the following 
conditions. 

(a) It must have 50 percent or more of its 
population living in contiguous minor civil 
divisions * with a density of at least 150 per- 
sons per square mile, in an unbroken chain 
of minor civil divisions with such density 
radiating from a central city‘ in the area. 

(b) The number of nonagricultural work- 
ers employed in the county must equal at 
least 10 percent of the number of nonagri- 
cultural workers employed in the county 
containing the largest city in the area, or 
be the place of employment of 10,000 non- 
agricultural workers. 

(c) The nonagricultural labor force living 
in the county must equal at least 10 percent 
of the number of the nonagricultural labor 
force living in the county containing the 
largest city in the area, or be the place of 
residence of a nonagricultural labor force of 
10,000. 

5. In New England, the city and town are 
administratively more important than the 
county, and data are compiled locally for 
such minor civil divisions. Here, towns and 
cities are the units used in defining stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas. In New 
England, because smaller units are used and 
more restricted areas result, a population 
density criterion of at least 100 persons per 
square mile is used as the measure of metro- 
politan character. 


CRITERIA OF INTEGRATION 


The criteria of integration relate primarily 
to the extent of economic and social com- 
munication between the outlying counties 
and central county. 

6. A county is regarded as integrated with 
the county or counties ocntaining the cen- 
tral cities of the area if either of the follow- 
ing criteria are met: 


2 Nonagricultural labor force is defined as 
those employed in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions those experienced unemployed whose 
last occupation was a nonagricultural occu- 
pation, members of the Armed Forces, and 
new workers. 

A contiguous minor civil division either 
adjoins a central city in a standard metro- 
politan statistical area or adjoins an inter- 
mediate minor civil division of qualifying 
population density. There is no limit to the 
number of tiers of contiguous minor civil 
divisions so long as the minimum density 
requirement is met in each tier. 

*Central cities are those appearing in the 
standard metropolitan statistical area title. 
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(a) If 15 percent of the workers living in 
the county work in the county or counties 
containing central cities of the area, or 

(b) If 25 percent of those working in the 
county live in the county or counties con- 
taining central cities of the area. 


AREA TITLES 


7. The following general guidelines are 
used for determining titles for standard 
metropolitan statistical areas: 

(a) The name of the standard metropoli- 
tan statistical area is that of the largest city. 

(b) The addition of up to two city names 
may be made in the area title, on the basis 
and in the order of the following criteria: 

(1) The additional city or cities have at 
least 250,000 inhabitants. 

(2) The additional city or cities have a 
population of one-third or more than that of 
the largest city and a minimum population 
of 25,000, except that both city names are 
used in those instances where cities qualify 
under criterion 1(b). 

(c) In addition to city names, the area 
titles will contain the name of the State or 
States included in the area. 


DATA SOURCES 


The definitions and titles of standard 
metropolitan statistical areas are established 
by the Bureau of the Budget with the advice 
of the Federal Committee on Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. This Committee 
is composed of representatives of the major 
statistical agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In applying the foregoing criteria, 
data from the following sources are used 
by the Committee: 

Population, labor force, density, and occu- 
pational data: Bureau of the Census and 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Employment by place of work: Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Defense, Civil 
Service Commission, and the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Volume of commuting: Bureau of the 
Census and Bureau of Employment Security. 


BETTER ENFORCEMENT OF EXIST- 
ING LAWS THE KEY TO REDUCING 
CRIME AND DISORDER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many Members of the House were 
appalled at the report of the Presidential 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
which blamed everyone for the riots ex- 
cept those directly involved. It has been 
said: 

To excuse a people for their own acts of 
violence and to exempt individuals from re- 
sponsibility for the sins they commit ascribes 
to them an inferiority which is most destruc- 
tive. 


And this, Mr. Speaker, was said by Dr. 
Joseph H. Jackson, Negro president of 
the National Baptist Convention. 

I believe also that the leniency of the 
courts in dealing with apparent law- 
breakers, the decisions which favor the 
accused rather than protect society, and 
the failure of the Department of Justice 
to prosecute the agitators who travel 
throughout the country encouraging 
crime and civil disorders play an impor- 
tant part in the disorder which exists in 
our society today. 
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Teachers from the District of Colum- 
bia are here today lobbying among Mem- 
bers of Congress for pay raises, and I 
have assured the group that came by my 
office that I favor pay raises inasmuch 
as we have increased the salaries of both 
civilian and military Government em- 
ployees. It seems only reasonable, Mr 
Speaker, that these benefits should be 
extended to the teachers in our Capital. 
However, I believe they are doing a dis- 
service to their profession by leaving the 
classrooms in such numbers and I told 
them that in the event they create any 
disturbance on Capitol Hill, my vote 
would be against any pay raise at this 
time. Teachers should set an example in 
good citizenship to the children they 
teach. 

In a recent poll of all the homes in my 
congressional district, with more than 
544,000 people, we found that 96 percent 
of the citizens responding to the ques- 
tionnaire believe that better enforcement 
of existing laws is the key to reducing 
crime and disorders in the country. I be- 
lieve every Member of this House would 
agree that there is no justification for 
government at any level discriminating 
against any citizen, and that all must 
have equal opportunity to share in the 
good things of life. But every citizen at 
one time or another is depressed and 
frustrated, and we cannot permit burn- 
ing and looting as a relief for tension and 
frustrations. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
each individual and family should be en- 
couraged to develop a system of dis- 
cipline and those who deliberately in- 
flame their audiences should be prose- 
cuted. 

We, in the Congress, Mr. Speaker, have 
an obligation to enact such laws and to 
promote such constitutional amendments 
as may be necessary to assure that this 
country is governed by the rule of law. I 
am including a copy of this month’s 
newsletter to the people of the Eighth 
District of Virginia and the results of my 
questionnaire sent to more than 154,000 
homes in the district. The 20-percent re- 
sponse we received from our constituents 
is most encouraging. 


1, Which ot the following fiscal policies should the U.S. P 
x 


e) Limit ject travel abroad 
2. To reduce crime and disorder in our country do you favor 
3 in the investigation of organized crime. 
opriations to slum areas 
c gelt bes forcement of existing laws. 
Additional criminal a 
e) Government jobs for unemployed_..............- 
3. Which, of oe following policies do you consider best in 
ie tnam 
a) Cette Present policies 
b) Commit more troops. a 
c) Withdraw — 4 : 
d) Follow military 
4 To deat with problem of ‘ethics should Congressmen— 
(a) File Sockets income tax reports for public 


inspection 
8 File statements of assets and ſiabiſitie s 
c) Existing laws sufficient 
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The newsletter referred to follows: 
Your CONGRESSMAN BILL SCOTT REPORTS 
CRIME AND DISORDERS 

You probably know that the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders was filed March 3. This report is 
in 6 volumes and contains approximately 
1500 pages. It places the blame for civil 
disorders on almost everyone but the rioters 
and suggests that white racism, lack of 
opportunity and frustration on the part of 
the black people are responsible for the 
riots. According to the report, young people 
between the ages of 15 and 25 predominate 
among the rioters. 

Among the recommendations of the Com- 
mission for solution of the problem are open 
housing, removal of low and moderate in- 
come housing projects from the ghetto areas, 
development of systems of income and rent 
supplements, greater support for the educa- 
tion of both youth and adults, elimination 
of de facto segregation and elimination of 
hard-core unemployment. The cost of the 
programs is not indicated in the report but 
has been estimated at approximately the 
same as the Viet Nam War, $25 billion—$30 
billion per year. Frankly, I cannot conceive 
of Congress enacting these recommenda- 
tions. 

Certainly our country is not perfect, and 
Winston Churchill once said that “Democracy 
is the worst form of government except all 
those other forms that have been tried from 
time to time.” Most would agree that there 
is no justification for government, at any 
level, to discriminate against any of our citi- 
zens and that all must have equal oppor- 
tunity to share in the good things of life. 
I wonder, however, if the publicity from the 
news media and the suggested justifications 
in statements by some of our public officials 
have not played a motivating role in the 
riots and violence and if the President’s re- 
port actually will be helpful in solving our 
problems of crime and rioting. Is there a 
person who has not at times been depressed 
and frustrated? Can we at any time justify 
burning and looting as a relief for tension 
and frustrations? In my opinion, each indi- 
vidual and family should be encouraged to 
develop a system of discipline and those 
who deliberately inflame their audiences 
should be prosecuted. Furthermore, I believe 
the government should preserve law and 
order under all circumstances. We think of 
this country as one of law, but a study in 
two large cities indicates that because of 
fear of crime: (a) 43% of the people stay off 
streets at night, (b) 35% do not speak to 
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strangers, (c) 21% use cars and cabs at night, 
(d) 20% would like to move to another 
neighborhood, (e) 28% of the people keep 
watchdogs, and (f) One-third of the people 
keep firearms. 

A full report of your answers to my recent 
opinion poll is on the back of this news- 
letter. You will note that more people of the 
District are concerned about enforcement of 
existing laws to reduce crime and disorder 
than any other question. 29,484 of you, or 
96% said we should have better enforce- 
ment of existing laws; although 768, or some- 
what under 3%, said No; and 468, or some- 
what over 1%, had no opinion. 

In view of the concern you and most peo- 
ple of the country have regarding crime and 
disorders, my staff and I will be spending a 
considerable portion of our time during the 
next month looking into possible ways we 
can suggest to the Congress and to others 
to find solutions to reduce the problems of 
crime. Our Sub-Committee on Census and 
Statistics is presently holding hearings on 
criminal statistics which may be helpful. 

Many feel that the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court favor the individual accused 
of crime and do not give proper considera- 
tion to the protection of society. It may be 
that limitations should be put upon the 
court’s jurisdiction, that the terms of the 
Justices should be reduced to a period of 
years or that the Congress should provide 
guidelines in the criminal field for the bene- 
fit of the court. Certainly the laws should 
be enforced at all levels of government, and 
citizens should insist on this being done 
within the Executive Branch, We will keep 
you advised of our progress and welcome 
your suggestions. 


AUTO THEFT PREVENTION 


The House passed by voice vote a bill to 
prevent master keys to automobile ignitions 
from being sold by mail orders and being 
transmitted through the mail except to auto- 
mobile dealers, locksmiths and others with 
& legitimate reason to unlock the ignition to 
someone else’s automobile. I was one of a 
number of Members of the House to intro- 
duce this legislation. In view of the increase 
in crime in the country, it seems desirable 
to prevent the sale and mailing of keys which 
permit people with criminal intentions to 
have ready access to anyone’s automobile. 
Certainly, it is to be hoped that the Senate 
will act favorably and that this legislation 
will help to control automobile thefts. 


OPINION POLL RESULTS 
While we will be glad for anyone to still 


send in his questionnaire, the results of those 
received are set forth below in percentage. 


Percent Percent 
Yes No No Yes No No 
opinion opinion 
5. Should the United States continue to trade with nations 
29 66 5 that are aiding North Vietnem dd 22 72 6 
76 19 5 6. Should the Constitution be amended to permit voluntary 
70 25 5 prayer and Bible reading in schools ?: 78 17 5 
75 15 10 Do you favor a tax credit for small political campaign 
42 47 11 8 ͤ „ 37 56 7 
8. Do 1 — favor celebrating all national holidays on Friday or 
77 17 F TETE e ra 44 48 8 
27 64 9 9. 3 proposed development of the Potomac River 
96 3 1 Basin, do you favor— 
68 22 10 (a) Tax incentives to reduce pollution. 59 27 14 
22 68 10 8 Establishing a Federal agency to review land use 29 54 17 
c) nah. all „ river frontage for parks and 1 i 15 
35 46 19 87 Parks. 21 selected spots 25 12 13 
31 46 23 e) Scenic patKways e- 7¹ 14 15 
20 66 14 10. Do you favor using a portion of Bull Run National Battie- 
78 14 8 field for a veterans cemetey 72 12 16 
40 16 
66 22 12 
33 47 20 
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The past month has been a busy one, but it 
has been wonderful to hear from more than 
30,000 homes in the District and to receive 
several thousand letters supplementing your 
answers. Please understand that the volume 
of mail has slowed our replies to correspond- 
ence, but we have now almost eliminated the 
backlog. So, if in the future you fail to 
receive a reply to any correspondence within 
a reasonable time, let us know and we will 
expedite the matter. 


WASHINGTON AREA PARKING 


The District of Columbia Committee has 
under consideration a number of bills to re- 
lieve what one might call a parking paralysis 
in Washington. This problem is one that af- 
fects commuters daily and in an appear- 
ance before the Committee I suggested that 
the Federal government has a responsibility 
to provide additional parking facilities for its 
employees. Certainly private industry should 
do its share in solving this problem, but I do 
feel that the Federal government can do 
more than it is now doing to provide parking 
spaces for its own workers. One suggestion 
to the Committee was that it look into the 
possibility of parking under the Mall. The 
Chairman of the full Committee later said he 
personally favored this, and I certainly hope 
it ultimately will be accomplished. Some- 
thing clearly must be done about parking, 
not only for the daily commuter but to ac- 
commodate the thousands of visitors to our 
Nation's Capital, 


SOMETHING TO PONDER 


Lincoln was not great because he was born 
in a log cabin but because he got out of it. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSING BILL, 
OR, HOW TO SUCCEED IN POLI- 
TICS WITHOUT REALLY TRYING 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the flow 
of congressional ideas on the urban 
crisis, on the problems of jobs, housing, 
community involvement, financing and 
the like, reached unprecedented heights 
in the first session of the 90th Congress. 
One of these proposals, for example, in- 
troduced by Senator CHARLES Percy and 
me and cosponsored by more than 150 
Members of both the Senate and House, 
sought to establish a public-private cor- 
poration to assist in bringing homeown- 
ership to lower income families. Other 
Members sought by means of tax ad- 
vantages to attract industry into the 
ghetto or to stimulate rehabilitation of 
housing. 

In fact, so varied were these proposals, 
that the rumor of the administration in- 
tent to submit a major housing and de- 
velopment bill in the second session left 
many wondering what could possibly be 
in it? This enigma was deepened by the 
hostile reaction from administration of- 
ficials directed at any and all legislative 
ideas originating, Heaven forbid, from 
the legislative bodies. 

Now the secret is out. If the ideas con- 
tained in the President’s housing bill 
seem familiar, at least in their general 
outlines and goals, it is because they are 
familiar. Read last year’s RECORD and 
compare, those of you who doubt it. The 
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bill is the climax to an ingenious polit- 
ical plan designed to save time and 
administrative mental anguish, a plan 
which is outlined in some detail in an 
article on political one-upsmanship writ- 
ten by the Wall Street Journal’s Monroe 
Karmin and entitled, “‘Follow the 
Leader’ as Played by L. B. J.” I include 
the article from the Journal of March 7, 
1968, at this point, so that my colleagues 
can learn how to succeed in politics with- 
out really trying. Those members of the 
American public who have had to spend 
an additional year without adequate 
shelter, or jobs, or hope, may be less 
amused. 

The article follows: 

“FOLLOW THE LEADER” AS PLAYED BY L. B, J. 
(By Monroe W. Karmin) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson’s latest 
pronouncement on “The Crisis of the Cities” 
is exemplary instruction in the art of politi- 
cal one-upmanship. 

The LBJ Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 is less a blueprint of fresh initia- 
tives to remedy urban ills than an attempt to 
gain the upper hand over Congress without 
seeming to be really trying. 

Mr. Johnson’s Capitol Hill adversaries are 
those Congressmen who have embarrassed 
him either by rushing to the head of the 
parade in the quest for new ideas or by 
evoking a sympathetic public response in 
opposing past Administration initiatives. 
They fall into three categories: 

Upstart Republicans. As far back as 1966 
Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois began talking 
up the virtues of subsidized home ownership 
for the poor. Urban Secretary Robert Weaver 
talked down the idea with passion and per- 
sistence. Now the Johnson Administration is 
proposing to help the poor own homes. 

Audacious Democrats. For some time Sen, 
Robert Kennedy of New York has been adyo- 
cating tax incentives to interest industry in 
the slums. Mr. Weaver and other LBJ aides 
resisted. Now the Administration is proposing 
a tax advantage to lure private capital into 
slum housing. 

Neanderthal Conservatives of Both Parties. 
Of all the Great Society experiments, none 
has warmed the President’s heart more than 
his plan to use tax money to help poor fami- 
lies pay their rent. A great many taxpayers, 
however, abhor the idea, and conservatives, 
though they failed to prevent enactment of 
the program, continue their attack. Now the 
Administration is proposing a new support 
for low-rent housing that could, eventually, 
replace rent supplements. 

The President’s motives are known only to 
him, but an inkling is revealed in his view of 
history. Mr. Johnson’s latest urban message 
reminds Congress how the Federal Govern- 
ment over the years developed its response 
to city problems. 

Back in 1937, as Mr. Johnson remembers, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt “saw a third of the 
nation ill-housed.” So, “he and the 75th 
Congress" initiated the “historic” public 
housing program. Twelve years later, Presi- 
dent Truman and the 8lst Congress“ ex- 
panded upon the FDR initiative by pledging 
“a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family” and 
beginning urban renewal. Further enlarge- 
ments of the Government's role in housing 
and urban development were accomplished 
by “President Eisenhower and the 83rd Con- 
gress” and by “President Kennedy and the 
87th Congress.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Johnson reminds the 
lawmakers, “when I became President” the 
Federal housing problems were still less than 
perfect, and over the past four years you in 
the Congress have approved our proposals” 
for improvement. 
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It’s clear from this recounting of events 
past that Mr. Johnson believes the President 
should propose and the Congress should rat- 
ify. But what does a President do when Con- 
gress jumps out ahead of him? 

First, you demolish the Congressional in- 
itiative. 

When Sen. Percy a year ago floated his 
ideas about home ownership for the poor, 
Urban Secretary Weaver rang the alarms: 
“A snare and a delusion and a cruel hoax.” 
To promise the poor home ownership by sub- 
sidizing mortgage interest rates, Mr. Weaver 
warned, “is economically impossible, and I 
think it is terrifically dangerous because you 
are going to raise the hopes of all these 
people. . who are already frustrated and 
disenchanted with the system under which 
they live.” 

HANDS OFF TAX LAWS 

When Sen. Kennedy a year ago proposed 
tax advantages to attract private capital to 
slum housing, the Administration reacted 
similarly. Mr. Weaver branded the Kennedy 
plan “a significant backward step” because it 
proposed to restrict “a major housing aid pro- 
gram to the ghetto.” And Joseph Barr, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, admonished 
the lawmakers to keep their hands off the tax 
laws: “We have consistently opposed the use 
of the tax code for narrow or specialized pur- 


That much accomplished, you next defend 
to the death your own programs. 

When Sen. Kennedy persisted with his 
plan, Mr. Weaver argued that Johnsonian 
programs, with perhaps a bit of rejiggering, 
were quite capable of doing the job. Particu- 
larly, the Urban Secretary defended a pet 
program (called “221d3") that lowers rents 
for the poor by Federal National Mortgage 
Association purchases of mortgages. “Why 
create a whole new instrument,” Mr. Weaver 
asked Sen. Kennedy, “if you can take an in- 
strument you have and by a simple action 
make it as effective as the other one?” 

When President Johnson finally won his 
rent supplement program over bitter Con- 
gressional opposition, he savored his victory. 
“I have never signed a bill which gives me 
more satisfaction.’’ Mr. Johnson declared, “It 
represents everything I have believed in dur- 
ing all my 35 years in public office. It is a 
clear-eyed but compassionate solution to a 
pressing national problem.” 

Thus the 1967 record is set straight: The 
Johnson Administration opposes such upstart 
tomfoolery as subsidized home ownership for 
the poor and tax advantages to lure private 
capital to slum housing, and favors housing 
the poor by its own 221d3 and rent supple- 
ment programs. 

Yet in 1968 you turn right around and pro- 
pose as your own the very tomfoolery you 
were opposing a year ago. Mr. Johnson's 1968 
Housing and Urban Development Act not 
only recommends subsidized home owner- 
ship for needy families but proposes to 
achieve the goal by the very method—a 
mortgage interest rate subsidy—that Mr. 
Weaver a year ago was calling “economically 
impossible” and “terrifically dangerous.” 

“Owning a home can increase responsibility 
and stake out a man’s place in his commu- 
nity,” the President declares. “The man who 
owns a home has something to be proud of 
and good reason to protect and preserve it.” 


“PASS-THROUGH” LOSSES 


The President also apparently found some 
merit that escaped Mr. Weaver in the Ken- 
nedy plan to woo private capital to the 
slums, The 1968 Johnson legislation proposes 
a new national housing partnership between 
Government and industry that offers to in- 
dustry partners, for tax purposes, the very 
same “pass-through” of early-year operating 
losses that was included among the tax ad- 
vantages suggested by the junior Senator 
from New York. 
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Next, you quietly discard what you de- 
fended a year ago. 

The President’s message proposes a new 
interest rate subsidy program to produce 
more rental housing units for moderate in- 
come families. Mr, Weaver concedes it will 
replace the “221d3” program he championed 
so vigorously a year ago. 

The same thing could happen, eventually, 
to the President’s cherished rent supplement 
plan, though no one is conceding that yet. 
Neither Congress nor the voters back home 
have ever warmed to the idea, a fact not lost 
upon the Johnson Administration. So, while 
Mr. Johnson is proposing a rent supplement 
expansion, he clearly is not putting all his 
rental housing chips on supplements but, 
indeed, is doing what Mr. Weaver resisted a 
year ago—choosing “a wholly new instru- 
ment,” the interest subsidy proposal. The 
Weaver team offers no explanation for this 
turnabout other than to admit the political 
unattractiveness of rent supplements. 

And finally, having wrested away the upper 
hand, you beseech Congress to ratify your 
lead. 

“To achieve our housing goal, we must 
move from low to high production,” the 
President’s message implores. “We can make 
that shift only if the challenge summons 
the commitment” of all segments of society 
but “most importantly, the Congress.” 

Now that you upstarts are back in your 
places, follow me. 


ISRAEL AMBASSADOR SEEKS PEACE 
BETWEEN ARABS AND JEWS IN 
HIS MAIDEN SPEECH BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend the luncheon held 
Wednesday noon at the National Press 
Club in Washington to hear a very pro- 
found address by His Excellency Maj. 
Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, Ambassador to the 
United States from the State of Israel. 
The Ambassador had just presented his 
credentials the day before and this was 
his maiden speech. 

The general theme of the address was 
the willingness of the Israel Government 
to negotiate a peace settlement between 
the Arab Republic and the State of 
Israel, which would eradicate the ani- 
mosity existing between the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

I believe that his approach to this 
problem is sound. 

The question and answer period, which 
was conducted by National Press Club 
President Allan Cromley, chief of the 
Washington bureau for the Daily Okla- 
homan and the Oklahoma City Times, 
was one of the most stimulating ones 
that I have ever heard. The questions 
were very penetrating and the Ambas- 
sador, who is a former major general, 
and in a great measure responsible for 
the Israel victory in the 6-day war, gave 
every indication that he is as equally 
qualified to pursue the cause of peace as 
he was in the cause of victory during the 
hostilities last June. 

I recommend to all Members of the 
House that they read the complete text 
of Ambassador Rabin’s address before 
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the National Press Club, which, under 

leave granted, I include, along with items 

which appeared in the Washington Post 

and the Washington Daily News today: 

ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY THE AMBASSA- 
DOR OF ISRAEL, MAJ. GEN. YITZHAK RABIN, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Marcu 6, 1968 


Iam very glad to have this opportunity of 
meeting the distinguished press corps of this 
Club, at a time when I am assuming my 
duties as my country’s Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Nine months have passed since the Six- 
Day War. Nine months is a considerable 
stretch of time, especially in the Middle East. 
Yet it cannot be said that its aftermath 
stands in any relation to the clear and deci- 
sive military victory of last June. The ques- 
tion that has no doubt been posed and will 
be posed is what has been achieved in the 
war, what has not been achieved, and what 
are the main problems confronting Israel 
today and tomorrow. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED 


First I should point out what is known as 
“before and after” in any war or confronta- 
tion. There is much wisdom in hindsight; 
since unhappily it is not possible to be one 
hundred percent wise in foresight. 

The primary and major achievement of the 
war was the removal of the immediate threat 
to the very existence of the State of Israel 
and its people. In the latter part of May and 
early June 1967, we witnessed a determined 
attempt on the part of the Arab States to 
destroy Israel. We were faced with our most 
difficult political and military situation since 
1948. The Six-Day War removed this immedi- 
ate threat, but for how long cannot yet be 
said, This achievement would have been it- 
self enough. But we have achieved much 
more than that. Some of our achievements 
can be seen with certainty, and others I am 
quite sure will emerge in future. 

The obvious achievements are as follows: 

(1) The Arab armies threatening Israel 
were beaten, particularly that of Egypt, and 
to a lesser extent the Jordanian forces, and 
to a still lesser extent those of Syria. The 
Iraqi Air Force suffered a limited setback. 
The damage inflicted was for the most part 
on material such as aircraft, tanks, artillery, 
trucks, and military infrastructure, and to 
a more limited extent on manpower. In round 
figures, about 1,000 tanks were destroyed, 
450 planes, some 1,400 artillery pieces of vari- 
ous kinds, and many thousands of vehicles. 
The Arab forces lost about 1½ billion dollars 
worth of equipment. This destruction was of 
major military significance during the war. 
The Arab armies ceased to be a factor capable 
of preventing further Israeli advance beyond 
the present cease-fire lines. However, today, 
nine months later, it can be said that massive 
Soviet aid has almost entirely replenished 
the Arab losses, in some cases with equipment 
of superior quality. 

(2) The second achievement, I believe, will 
last longer than the first one. The Arab 
Armies suffered a major blow to their morale 
and self-confidence in waging a successful 
war against Israel on their own. It is very 
difficult to evaluate this kind of achievement. 
We have no way yet of quantifying psycho- 
logical factors. However, we learned only be- 
fore the last war the difference between Arab 
logic and our own. Moreover their own logic 
does not always dictate their actions. Emo- 
tional factors and mass hysteria characterized 
the events that led up to the Six-Day War, 
despite any logic or rational interests of the 
Arabs themselves. In my own view, the real 
recovery of the Arab forces and restoration 
of their confidence for another all-out war 
with us is not a matter of a few months, 
always assuming that they will think logi- 
cally, and that we are concerned with an 
Arab-Israeli war, without any intervention 
on the part of a Great Power from outside 
our region. 
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(3) The third achievement is that of the 
major improvement in Israel's lines of de- 
fense, namely the current cease-fire lines, 
Israel holds territories greater in area than 
she did on June 4th, 1967, and despite that 
our border lines today are a great deal 
shorter than they were then. Moreover, they 
lie along natural and artificial obstacles 
which completely alter our defensive ca- 
pacity in the event of a renewed attack. Our 
border with Egypt, for instance, was previ- 
ously some 300 kilometers in length; today it 
is about a third of that. The previous border 
was entirely exposed to armored attack. Today 
it rests along a natural obstacle, if we can 
so call the Suez Canal. The Canal is 170-200 
meters wide, and it should present a serious 
obstacle to the Egyptian army. Further, the 
over-all strategic picture has completely 
changed. The previous Israel-Egyptian border 
(I refer not to the Gaza Strip but to Sinai) 
was about 130 kilometers from Tel Aviv, with 
Cairo 350 kilometers away. Today it is quite 
the reverse, and this is of decisive signifi- 
cance for having a better warning against 
air attack. The picture has similarly changed 
in the vital part of our border with Jordan. 
The fact that the West Bank is under our 
control has cut the length of our border line 
by nearly one third; and that border line 
runs along the natural barrier of the Jordan 
River. This and the reunion of Jerusalem 
have removed the danger of shelling of our 
population concentrations in the heart of 
Jerusalem and along the coastal region. In 
the Syrian sector, too the constant threat to 
our border settlements is removed, and we 
enjoy defense in depth of decisive topo- 
graphic significance. 


WHAT HAS NOT BEEN ACHIEVED 


It would not be appropriate to speak in 
terms of what we failed to achieve, for the 
simple reason that the war was not initiated 
by us. It was forced on us. It was not we 
who wanted it. Our major achievement of 
the war is no doubt that our enemy failed 
to achieve its aim. But it must be admitted 
that after it was over, we might well have 
thought that the very dimensions of their 
military defeat, the very extent of their col- 
lapse, evident as it was, would produce a 
change in Arab attitudes and policies toward 
us. 
The Six-Day War might surely have dem- 
onstrated to the Arabs the futility of a con- 
tinuation of their hostility and belligerency. 
Their vast efforts over a good number of 
years to create armed forces capable of de- 
stroying us had proven of no avail. They 
expended the best of their resources, in 
terms of wealth and manpower, on their 
armed forces, instead of on internal eco- 
nomic development. For all that, it was 
demonstrated that all our neighbors, in con- 
cert, were unable to defeat us, although we 
were on our own, with no outside help. 

It might have been reasonable to expect 
that the complete failure of these Arab poli- 
cies would bring some change, either in these 
policies or in their regimes. No one can 
say with certainty that this was the final 
war in the Arab-Israel conflict. The Six- 
Day War is over, but the Seventh Day, the 
Day of Rest, has not yet come to Israel. 

We might ask ourselves why the war has 
not so far led to the logical abandonment 
of a policy of belligerency against Israel, For 
twenty years it has brought nothing but 
defeat and disaster upon the Arab world. 
There is no ready answer, but I would sug- 
gest two main reasons: 

(1) The first is that the very hatred of 
Israel that the Arab leaders have nourished 
amongst their people has come to limit their 
own freedom of manoeuyre in view of con- 
siderations of their public opinion at home. 
Over the years they have utilized their pub- 
lic information media and their school sys- 
tem, right down to the kindergarten level, 
to promote and nourish this hatred of Israel. 
Military and totalitarian regimes do not 
change overnight. In the first place, it is 
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very difficult for the Arab States to rid them- 
selves of a policy they have preached for 
many years. Since 1948 the Arab States have 
followed a consistent policy of active non- 
acceptance and non-recognition of Israel. 
Only special circumstances and a leader 
of courage and conviction are required to 
divert the Arab world from its present path 
and policy. 

(2) I have no doubt that the Six-Day 
War can provide the basis and circumstances 
for such a change in Arab policies. Were the 
conflict insulated from certain other, out- 
side factors, we might well have already been 
witness to such a change. But this un- 
fortunately, has not happened, and the Arab 
States have more than a mere feeling that 
a Great Power is backing them up, and hold- 
ing out hopes of their recovering what they 
lost in war, without budging from their basic 
policy towards Israel. Vast military and 
political support from the same Great Power 
is breathing new hope amongst some Arab 
leaders, and they believe that if they play 
their cards well, they need not abandon their 
policy of war. So far, President Nasser’s most 
recent pronouncements to his people show 
no abatement in his belligerent attitude and 
objectives regarding Israel. 

I doubt whether the Great Power would 
like to see a renewal of the war, particularly 
not in the immediate future. But I would 
say that she would not like to see a peace 
settlement and an end to the tensions in 
the region unless it be on her own terms. 
The continued tension and instability in the 
area was one of the factors which enabled 
her to establish herself in the Middle East, 
to extend her influence and establish a mili- 
tary presence in the area. 

The Arab military defeat, especially that of 
Egypt, was a defeat for her, too. What was 
demonstrated was her failure to train an ef- 
fective Egyptian Army, despite all the mani- 
fold efforts of the past thirteen years. And 
she, too, must surely be a little anxious that 
the Egyptians may draw certain conclusions 
about her failure to promote Egyptian poli- 
cies successfully. 

The two major obstacles to any funda- 
mental change leading to normal Israel-Arab 
relations based upon peace and mutual re- 
spect are the psychological moment in any 
departure from the old emotional policies to- 
wards Israel, and the firm backing of the 
Great Power in question. 

THE MAIN PROBLEMS FACING ISRAEL 


Therefore the main problems facing Israel 
now, overriding any other problems, are as 
follows: 

(a) To bring about a real change in the 
inter-relations between the Arab countries 
and Israel, which means a real and lasting 
peace. 

(b) Or as long as this goal has not been 
achieved, to prevent a renewal of the war. 

We have the right to live our life in peace 
and security. I know that the Arab-Israel 
conflict is not a simple one. But I am sure 
that all problems can be solved once the 
Arabs stop dreaming that it is possible to de- 
stroy Israel, accept Israel as a fact, recognize 
and live with her. Therefore we say to the 
Arabs now let’s sit together and negotiate a 
peace settlement. We don't say that we are 
going to stay wherever we are now. We are 
ready within the framework of this kind of 
negotiation to come to an agreement on the 
re and secure boundaries of the 
future, But if you are not ready to talk peace 
with us, if you are not ready to abandon 
your policy of seeking Israel’s destruction, 
why then do we have to withdraw even one 
inch? Just to hand you back the areas which 
served in the past and will serve in the future 
as a springboard for your aggression? Let us 
finish the state of war by establishing good 
and really friendly relations that will be of 
benefit for all our peoples. 
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We must strive towards a real peace but at 
the same time strengthen Israel’s capability 
to prevent any attempt by the other side to 
return to the use of force. The stronger we 
are, the better are the prospects of achieving 
peace in the area. There is a famous saying to 
it takes two to make peace but only one to 
make war. We are ready for peace—we still 
lack the second partner to make it. 

It might be that the road to peace will be 
long but there is no doubt in our minds that 
it can and will be achieved. We know that it 
will entail suffering and sacrifice for Israel, 
but we are sure that we have no other 
choice. 

We hope that peace-loving countries will 
understand and support our efforts to achieve 
a real and lasting peace in the Middle East. 


ISRAEL ENvoy Takes Harp LINE ON TALKS 
(By Charles M. Roberts) 


Israel’s new ambassador to the United 
States took a hard position yesterday on the 
critical issue of face-to-face negotiations 
with the Arabs. 

Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, a hero of the 
six-day war last June, told an overflow 
crowd at a National Press Club luncheon 
that he doubted that any “real results" 
could be achieved “unless the other side will 
be forced to talk with us.” 

If they do not agree to meet face-to-face, 
he added, it will mean the Arab states do not 

Israel. 

United Nations special emissary Gunnar 
Jarring, the Swedish ambassador in Moscow, 
has been working on a plan to have both 
sides meet with him, but not necessarily 
face-to-face, in his Cyprus headquarters. 
While there have been reports of agreement 
on this, American officials insist that is not 
yet so. 

CAN HOLD PRESENT LINE 


Rabin strongly suggested that Israeli 
forces will not withdraw “even one inch” 
unless the Arabs agree to “sit together and 
negotiate a peace settlement.” 

He added that Israel is able, from a mM- 
tary point of view, to hold its present cease- 
fire lines “two, five 10 or even 20 years.” 

“We are ready to wait,” he said; we are 
going to wait where we are until we achieve 
@ peace.“ 

Most of the harder aspects of the Israeli 
position came in reply to questions. His pre- 
pared address was not quite as tough in 
tone. 

One point in the prepared address, how- 
ever, backed up Rabin’s remark about sit- 
ting it out for years, if necessary, on the 
present lines. He said that the war had re- 
duced the size of the Israeli-Egyptian border 
that has to be defended from 300 kilometers 
(about 240 miles) to about a third of that, 
and that the Jordanian border likewise is 
now much shorter. 


BETTER WARNING 


Furthermore, said Rabin, the fact that the 
Egyptian border is now on the Suez Canal 
“is of decisive significance for having a bet- 
ter warning t air attack.” 

While the Soviets have “almost entirely 
replenished” Arab arms losses, said Rabin, 
recovery of Arab confidence for another all- 
out war “is not a matter of a few months.” 
However, Soviet backing has bolstered Arab 
hopes, he said. 

Rabin said Egypt’s President Nasser has 
shown “no abatement in his belligerent at- 
titude and objectives.” In reply to a question, 
Rabin speculated that any change of gov- 
ernment in Cairo would be “toward more 
freedom and a more democratic way of run- 
ning Egypt.” 

The Ambassador, while deploring Ameri- 
can arms aid to Jordan, said he had “no 
doubt” that it was better “to have someone 
other than the Russians in Jordan.” 
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Rabin was highly complimentary to 
France because “we won the war with French 
Planes.” He said Israel now will “try every 
source” for new planes since “it doesn’t seem 
that we're going to get“ the planes ordered 
from France. 


RABIN LEAVES THE DOOR AJAR (RING) 
(By R. H. Boyce) 

A statement here by Israel’s new ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. that Israel will not “stay 
forever where we are now” was intended to 
encourage Arabs to enter peace talks, U.S. 
diplomatic sources said today. 

Remarks by Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin at a 
National Press Club luncheon yesterday were 
viewed as the clearest statement yet of the 
Israeli position on withdrawal from Arab 
territories occupied since last June's six-day 
war. Gen, Rabin said: 

“We say to the Arabs now, let's sit to- 
gether and negotiate a peace settlement. We 
don’t say that we are going to stay forever 
where we are now. We are ready within the 
framework of this kind of negotiations to 
come to an agreement on the recognized 
and secured boundaries of the future.” 

Egypt long has insisted that Israel must 
withdraw before negotiations could begin. 
Israel wants talks first to decide where the 
boundaries would be. But official Israeli pub- 
lic statements have not been clear because 
the Israel government is divided on territor- 
ial conditions, 

Also, the two nations have differed on in- 
terpretation of a United Nations resolution 
of last Nov. 22 which called for Israeli with- 
drawal “from territories occupied” but care- 
fully did not say all“ the territories. It also 
urged termination of states of belligerency, 
and acknowledgment of the rights of all 
Middle East states to live in peace “within 
secure and recognized boundaries.” 

Egypt has said it would negotiate if Israel 
would commit itself to the resolution, mean- 
ing withdrawal. Israel's acceptance of the 
resolution has been qualified, 

Gen. Rabin, his first public state- 
ment as Israeli envoy here, said: 

“If you (Arabs) are not ready to talk peace 
with us, if you are not ready to abandon your 
policy of seeking Israel's destruction, why 
then do we have to withdraw even one inch, 
just to hand you back the areas which served 
in the past and will serve in the future as a 
springboard for your aggression?” 

Gen. Rabin said the talks must be direct, 
“face to face,” which has long been an Israeli 
condition. But he softened this by adding 
that “this might be in the presence of Jar- 
ring. Gunnar Jarring is a Swedish diplomat 
authorized by the UN to attempt to bring 
Israel and the Arabs together. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
STRIKE 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, today a 
group of Washington, D.C., teachers 
called at my office. 

I was most unfavorably impressed. I 
am certain that this group of teachers 
did not accurately represent the total 
teacher corps of the District schools. If 
they were representative, our schools 
are in dire trouble. 

These teachers would set poor exam- 
ples for any student. 
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One had a fifth-grade boy with her— 
neither was well groomed. The boy’s 
grammar was considerably below satis- 
factory. He had little respect for private, 
personal effects in my office. He spoke 
up in our conversation. His teacher- 
mother thought this was perfectly per- 
missible because he “knew a good deal 
about this problem.” He did not mind 
missing a day of school. 

One teacher who claimed to be a 
teacher of congressional activities in her 
school, believed that few Congressmen 
worked from Friday to Tuesday. 

Not one of them knew more than a 
modicum about the Congress. 

They were not considerate enough to 
call or make arrangements for an ap- 
pointment. They showed little considera- 
tion for my time even though they knew 
they were keeping me from attending a 
committee meeting. 

They were not in the least concerned 
about the detriment to the students for 
missing a day’s classroom instruction. 

They were interested only in their own 
salary. None was able to tell me anything 
they had personally done or attempted 
to improve their situation or correct 
their grievances. 

One told me that his principal and 
supervisor was incapable of evaluating 
his competence or merit for salary in- 
crease or promotion, yet implied that 
the Congress should have been able to 
do this long ago. 

One called her principal a “little dicta- 
tor,” but conceded that she had done 
little to negotiate on a reasonable per- 
son-to-person basis any of her alleged 
grievances. 

Everyone seemed to be wrong, misled, 
and hostile except the teachers who 
were on strike. 

Of all the groups of workers in our 
society who should have the training, 
education, and experience to articulate 
and negotiate their grievances, the 
teachers should be in the vanguard and 
the most able. 

Others without the training and ex- 
perience in communication may be ex- 
cused for their abandonment of reason- 
able negotiation and for their resort to 
strikes, but a teacher’s main forte is 
communication. If they cannot com- 
municate with their superiors, the School 
Board, the Congress without resorting 
to a disruption of their students educa- 
tion, how could we possibly expect them 
to communicate with their students. The 
District schoolchildren are in dire 
trouble if these teachers are representa- 
tive of all teachers in the District. 

One teacher said there was nothing 
wrong with her “taking leave” today. She 
had it coming; she could take it this way 
or on a beach somewhere. The welfare of 
her students meant very little to her. 

All of the teachers were jealous of the 
firemen and policemen who had been 
able to convince the police commission 
and the Congress that they had earned 
a pay raise recently. None of them 
wanted to talk about their competence as 
a teacher. None of them thought their 
salary should be related to their class- 
room competence. All were satisfied to 
have all teachers earning the same pay 
regardless of competence—‘just like 
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Members of Congress, good and bad, who 
all receive the same pay.” 

All used the strikes by teachers in 
Montgomery County, Florida, and else- 
where as justification for their strike. 

All wanted to define their abandon- 
ment of their students and their failure 
to report for classroom work today as 
something different from a strike. This 
of course is a rather obvious hypocrisy— 
a bad example of integrity for students. 

I believe teachers do not need to resort 
to strikes—they, of all working groups, 
should be able to present their views, if 
valid, in a reasonable, convincing man- 
ner. 

When their strike adversely affected 
the education of one child, it was no 
longer justified. Strikes are unsatisfac- 
tory means of settling disputes. Strikes, 
like war, only indicate that the parties 
have failed. Strikes which are between 
two parties only are deplorable; but 
strikes which harm a third party—such 
as the public health and safety—are 
barbaric; strikes which harm an innocent 
student, particularly a student who so 
urgently needs a better education as the 
children of the District of Columbia, are 
despicable. 

Prior to the miserable demonstration 
on Capitol Hill by the mob tactics of 
some teachers, I was inclined to be sym- 
pathetic to a pay raise for District teach- 
ers. Now, I believe that some are over- 
paid and should not be trusted with the 
enormous responsibility of teaching our 
children. 


WHATEVER BECAME OF CARA? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include pertinent extra- 
neous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I think all 
Members of the Congress are interested 
in the procurement of big government, 
particularly since the budget involves 
the procurement of military equipment 
and supplies in that portion of over $42 
billion which annually goes for this pur- 
pose. I know the Committee on Armed 
Services is concerned and I know the 
Members have been terrifically upset by 
the recent statement by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for installation and 
logistics that even if there is one per- 
cent error in this big procurement 
budget, this is less than 150,000 errors 
or $420 million annually. 

Mr. Speaker, even worse than this is 
the failure to get usable equipment and 
armamentaria in the hands of troops in 
time to be useful. 

I refer to what has become of CARA— 
this stands for combat aircrew recov- 
ery aircraft for any theater of opera- 
tions. Requests for proposals were made 
over 10 months ago by the Department 
of Defense and then were suddenly 
hushed in favor of an advance rescue 
system known as ARS. 

In the interim those who were asked 
to submit proposals on a preferred basis 
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have heard nothing, despite a substantial 
investment on their part, perhaps as 
much as $25 million collectively. 

This is fully explored by a letter to 
the full House Committee on Armed 
Services which was reported in yester- 
day’s closed meeting of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services but which 
will be published in the Journal of the 
Armed Forces in the current issue dated 
March 9. 

It is a most succinct editorial. 

It raises the question properly and re- 
peatedly about when we are going to get 
the requisite equipment in the hands of 
the users rather than fiddle with hanky 
panky and excuses about procurement 
from that puzzle palace known as the 
Pentagon. 

I recommend that Members read it 
and review it in detail: 

WHATEVER BECAME oF CARA? 

A crash program to produce a new air 
rescue aircraft for use in Vietnam has been 
swallowed up in a fog of Pentagon silence. 

Ten top aerospace firms reportedly spent 
upwards of $25-million putting together pro- 
posals for the aircraft—at the Pentagon's re- 
quest—only to see the project disappear in a 
black-out of official information. 

It all began last April when the Air Force 
asked industry to submit proposals for a new, 
high speed rescue aircraft capable of swiftly 
penetrating intense anti-aircraft defenses in 
North Vietnam to pick up downed airmen be- 
fore their capture by North Vietnamese 
search parties. 

The Air Force said the plane—labeled 
CARA for Combat Aircrew Recovery Air- 
craft—represented an urgent Southeast Asia 
operational requirement.” 

Contractors were given only 30 days in 
which to prepare and submit proposals. In a 
classified “bidders briefing” to industry on 
5 May 1967, an Air Force spokesman promised 
that evaluation of the bids would be com- 
pleted within 30 days after submission, and 
that a decision would follow within another 
“48 hours.” 

At the briefing, sources said the AF official 
declared that “time is more important than 
money.” 

Contractors were asked to guarantee de- 
livery of at least six new aircraft, fully oper- 
ational in Southeast Asia, within 36 months. 

Ten major industrial firms set up special 
teams to speed completion of proposals, 
which subsequently were submitted to the 
Air Force. 

Technical and cost evaluation of the pro- 
posals was completed on schedule at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, on 30 June, last year. 

Today—10 months after the Air Force 
rushed to industry for help—none of the ten 
contractors has received any Official word on 
the status of the CARA program. Nor have 
any been told how their designs fared in the 
evaluation. 

One industry official said his firm hasn't 
even had an official acknowledgement that 
our proposal was received.” 

The specifics of what it cost industry to 
prepare the CARA proposals is not known. 
But one contractor said his firm poured 
more than one million dollars of company 
funds into its plan. Another indicated that 
this expenditure may be low, compared with 
what others spent. Some firms submitted 
more than one proposal. The source said 
overall outlays by all of the firms probably 
total in the neighborhood of $25 million. 

Despite the enormous expenditure, how- 
ever, it now appears that the Air Force has 
quietly removed the “urgent” tag which it 
previously appended to the program. 

The Air Force and OSD have just com- 
pleted work on a new Development Concept 
Paper to guide a longer term“ effort, focus- 
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ing on the total combat air rescue problem 
as opposed to design of a new aircraft. The 
term “CARA” has been dropped. The pro- 
gram is now called the Advanced Rescue 
System (ARS). 

DoD plans call for an integrated study of 
new detection devices and beacons and 
better Combat Air Patrol, or fighter cover 
for the rescue forces. It was not clear to 
what extent the ARS study may involve new 
aircraft designs. 

Pentagon sources said the best guess is 
that Contract Definition for the new rescue 
system would not take place before FY 70. 
At the earliest, this would mean that serious 
industry help on a new rescue aircraft (if 
one is sought) will not be requested again 
until at least July of 1969—two years and 
two months after last year’s “urgent” plea 
for immediate help. 

Given normal Pentagon lead times, this 
means new aircraft would not be rolling off 
production lines until mid-1975. 

So far, no one has officially told industry 
why the ground rules on CARA have changed. 
Unofficial comments, on the other hand, have 
been both contradictory and vague, sources 
claim. 

Officials of five of the ten companies sub- 
mitting CARA proposals were contacted by 
THE JOURNAL. All said their firms are dis- 
turbed by AF and DoD failure to follow 
through with official action on the CARA 
program. 

One said, “CARA did not just involve a 
budgetary quote. This was a fixed price in- 
centive proposal, which contractors were 
willing to sit down and negotiate. This was 
not just a preliminary design contest. It was 
a major industry effort—the kind that in- 
volves the company president and his finan- 
cial, engineering and production staffs.” 

On the other hand, Congressional sources 
informed THE JOURNAL that the “procuring 
command” (AFLC), the “user” command 
(MAC), and the “customer” (PACAF) re- 
portedly are agreed that none of the CARA 
proposals offered any significant improve- 
ments over present air rescue techniques. “As 
a matter of fact,” one source said, “the Air 
Force concluded that the proposals were es- 
sentially exercises in industry brochureman- 
ship.” 

If this charge is true, some of the “bro- 
chures” seem to have been excessively fancy. 
Industry officials told THE JOURNAL that the 
Air Force “request for proposal” required full 
compliance with the complex AF 375 series” 
systems management procedures developed 
for the C-5A competition. 

One contractor submitted 24 separate pro- 
posal volumes, covering aircraft configura- 
tion, test program, cost, value engineering, 
PERT, systems managements, etc. Another 
firm estimated that its proposal volumes 
would form a stack about two feet tall. 

For whatever reason, the Air Force, never- 
theless, has maintained strict official silence 
about the outcome of the proposals. 

In recent Senate testimony, Air Force CofS 
General J. P. McConnell commented that 
the Air Force has “a requirement for an Ad- 
vanced Rescue System (ARS),” but he made 
no mention of CARA, of the outcome of the 
CARA design competition, or of the fact that 
industry had even been approached about 
the problem. He noted only that the FY 69 
budget includes funds “to initiate ARS devel- 
opment planning action.” 

One source said the statement “suggests 
that last year’s urgent need for a new, high 
speed aircraft has dissipated—for reasons 
not explained to industry—into a require- 
ment for some pretty routine paperwork.” 

During the 10-month period which has 
elapsed since the CARA problem was first 
farmed out to industry, rough estimates 
indicate that about 300 airmen have been 
shot down or have had to bail out over North 
Vietnam. Although exact figures are classified, 
it is understood that only one out of three 
downed crewmen are being rescued. 
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Pentagon figures released on 22 February 
show that 223 Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force personnel are known to have been 
captured since 1961. DoD also lists another 
652 Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps person- 
nel as “missing.” Many presumably are pilots 
or crew members taken prisoner after bail- 
ing out over North Vietnam. It is known that 
over 800 aircraft have been shot down or lost 
over North Vietnam. 

Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering John S, Foster emphasized the 
seriousness of the air losses in a recent 
statement to Congress (The Journal, 24 Feb- 
ruary). He commented that “Increase ef- 
fectiveness of NVN anti-aircraft systems in- 
dicates greater potential air attrition in the 
future. This is a very serious trend.” 

The trend has not accelerated the demand 
for a new combat air rescue aircraft, how- 
ever. In fact, DoD sources told The Journal 
that the CARA program has been put on a 
back burner, with short-range research ef- 
forts now being focused on such things as 
“new radios, new beacon lights.” One source 
said, “We just don’t know if, even with a new 
aircraft, we would be much better off than we 
are now.” 

The source would not comment when The 
Journal inquired what had led the Pentagon 
to believe, ten months ago, that a new air- 
craft would have improved the situation, or 
what had developed since last April to create 
a change of mind. 

The official commented only that “initia- 
tion of the project was flawed. Cooler heads 
prevailed. There are a lot of V/STOL politics 
involved and they are terribly complicated.” 

The fog of silence still enshrouds the 
question of whatever became of the industry 
proposals on CARA. 


AMERICA: BEAUTIFUL, FREE, AND 
STRONG 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a special kind of enthusiasm that I 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
inspiring and thought-provoking article 
that has been written by Mrs. Becky 
Walker, associate publisher of the 
Grand Junction, Colo. Daily Sentinel. 
Mrs. Walker, following trips to Austra- 
lia, Southeast Asia and to countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, has contributed 
a series of some 100 articles reporting 
her observations of the human and nat- 
ural resources of these areas. 

In her final article, Mrs. Walker pre- 
sents a particularly incisive review of 
the values that she discovered in her 
travels, as well as those she held before 
she ever left home. The article follows: 

AMERICA—BEAUTIFUL, FREE, AND STRONG 

(PUBLISHER’S NOTE.—In a series of more 
than 100 articles, readers of The Daily Senti- 
nel have been given an insight into life Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain few Americans have 
had. These articles have been written by Mrs. 
Preston Walker who, as a keen and observing 
reporter, has reported facts and refrained 
from injecting her opinions or conclusions. 
In this, the final article, we have asked her 
to tell what makes America different than 
Iron Curtain countries, than Asia, than Aus- 
tralia. She tells, dramatically, why she is 
proud of her country, her state and her city, 
Grand Junction.) 
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(By Becky Walker) 

My trips to Australia, Asia and behind the 
Iron Curtain have, above all, given me a 
sense of belonging to the most magnificent 
nation the world has ever produced. My great 
pride in being an American now has founda- 
tion on fact, rather than just that nebulous 
pride you feel for the area of your origin. 

Wherever I went, to whomever I talked, 
I found a longing for what America IS and 
HAS that goes far beyond the so-called ma- 
terial wealth. America is a symbol of indi- 
vidual freedom that will never be forgotten. 
It is and will be a continued inspiration to 
the common people of all lands. 

It was the first truly classless nation on 
earth. It remains as such today. It is the one 
nation where a man is respected for what he 
achieves—not because he comes from a cer- 
tain family and class. 

Family origin and wealth are respected here 
as in all nations. But, the individual who 
really touches the heart of America is still 
the one of good thinking, devotion to family 
and community, a man who is gentle and wise 
and filled with good humor, 

Here, a man or woman born to poverty 
knows he or she can rise to the greatest 
honors by ability and the wise use of that 
ability. 

In other nations, this is not so. 

Wherever I've traveled, behind the Iron 
Curtain and outside it, a man born to poverty 
is doomed to poverty no matter how able he 
may be. In the same context a man born to 
wealth and position maintains that position 
no matter how stupid he may be. He may 
drop to the material poverty level but he 
maintains his exalted position of birth. 

In Italy, once a bellboy, always a bellboy. 
In America a bellboy can and often does be- 
come owner of the hotel. 

America is still the land of opportunity. 

Too often, as Americans, we scourge our- 
selves with whips of self pity and scorn be- 
cause we feel we are a nation of materialists. 
Tve seen truly materialistic nations like 
Russia and we are not like that. 

It is my conclusion we are deeply spirit- 
ualistic and idealistic as well as lazy in the 
right way—a real contrast. 

After all why should man labor at spirit- 
breaking, heartbreaking drudgery when he 
can invent, produce and run a machine rais- 
ing his standard of living to what we Amer- 
icans consider virtually a birthright today. 

England and Australia may laugh at our 
central heating. But who buys central heat- 
ing plants as soon as they can accumulate 
money and know-how? Europe sneers at the 
ostentatious American chrome-plated, giant 
car, But, who scrapes and saves to own one? 
They do! 

Yes, most of the sneers from abroad about 
our “materialistic outlook,” our “crudeness,” 
our freedom to criticize at the top of our 
lungs, and our ebullient good spirits, results 
from sheer envy. It really amounts to jealous 
name-calling by nations and individuals 
doing the criticizing. 

That great spiritualistic“ nation many 
of our youth and teachers feel necessary to 
go harping after, Russia is so envious of our 
prosperity of mind and physical well-being 
her sole ambition is to produce more material 
wealth than can America and Americans. 

Russians now are finding out their cult 
of communism is not working. Too many 
there have found out work is for the birds— 
so let George do it. Individual incentives are 
now necessary to keep production up to with- 
in shouting distance of goals set by the Rus- 
sian politicians. 

I've found the average Russian is no more 
excited about communism than you and I. 
Russia, itself, is composed of 28 nations of 
dissenting peoples. The voice of the gov- 
ernment does not express the feelings of the 
average Russian any more than our govern- 
ment voices our personal feelings. 

Many large groups are still fighting the 
government. What is so different about that? 
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Don’t we have dissension here between races, 
between religions, between political beliefs? 
We have grown great on dissension and its 
product change. 

Such dissension does not mean the fall of 
communism or the fall of capitalism. It does 
mean, however, that both great nations are 
growing, changing, trying to cope with prob- 
lems both internally and externally. 

In many ways the Russian stand on Viet- 
nam is typical. Officially, they back Ho Chi 
Minh and North Vietnam. Unofficially they 
are darned glad we are there doing the fight- 
ing because if there is one nation Russia 
fears with the fear of the devils of hell it is 
China. 

So long as America is involved on the 
southern border of China, Russia and most 
Russians feel the old Chinese dragon is go- 
ing to keep its attention on the south rather 
than look to and cross the northern borders 
into the Soviet states. 

Did you know that Russia maintains vast 
supply depots, soldiers and planes on the 
great perimeter of China? A sudden troop 
movement of Chinese to the north throws 
Russia into a tizzy like nothing we ever see 
here in America. 

I know, I saw part of such a tizzy“ when 
in Ulan Bator and Alma Alta, Borders were 
summarily closed, transportation limited, 
and people’s movements constricted. 

The average Russian is kept in great ig- 
norance of this. He doesn’t have the com- 
munications we do. Yet, with all our vaunted 
press and radio services, is his predicament 
so much different than ours on the other 
side of the fence? We don’t read what is free- 
ly printed. They don’t print it. 

I want no part of the Russian problem 
because I feel they are so much farther be- 
hind us in human understanding and hu- 
man endeavor, Our differences are vast and 
myriad. 

In America we respect the dignity of the 
individual. By so doing our group has in- 
tegrity and the nation a purpose. In Rus- 
sia the individual is nothing, the group alone 
gets respect. I found this left an unease, a 
lack of security that goes far to create the 
suspicious attitude of the average Russian. 
This attitude is reflected by the nation. 

They think everyone is out to take advan- 

of them, This IS the result of disre- 
spect for the individual. 

In my travels I have learned that indi- 
vidual people are much the same the world 
over. 

The gentle little, old Indian school teacher 
in Singapore is worried about the lack of re- 
spect the youth of today show their elders. 

The middle-aged lady in Tashkent worries 
because her daughter wants to leave home 
and get a job. 

The elderly man in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
was upset because his son thought they 
should have sanitary facilities inside the 
house. 

The mother in Mongolia was worried for 
fear her son would have to go to war with 
China. 

The old lady in Moscow was furious be- 
cause her children would not mind her any- 
more and wanted to run around the streets 
at night in tight pants and long hair—both 
son and daughter. 

The problems we face in Grand Junction 
are the same as those faced in similar size 
cities in Russia, East Germany, Japan, Tai- 
wan, Australia, Tahiti, Mongolia and Italy. 

Why Not? 

After all, we are all people. We love. We 
hate. We fight with one another. We gossip. 
We lie. We steal. We are gentle. We are kind. 
We are neighborly. We work. We play. We 
have kids. We live. We die. And hippies are 
everywhere. 

But, I would rather face my problems here 
in Grand Junction, in our beautiful Grand 
Valley, in this glorious state of Colorado, 
in this marvelous United States, than any- 
where else I've been in the world. 
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We have the freedom to do something 
about our problems with less restrictions, 
frustrations and with more zeal and active 
interest than anywhere else. 

We are more healthy and more inventive. 

We are better educated and more deeply 
concerned about our fellow man than any 
other nation despite noises these nations 
make in their papers and over their radios. 

We back up our concern with deeds on a 
nation-wide world-wide scale. Not even Rus- 
sia can claim this. 

Indeed, I am so proud of my country and 
my people I could outbrag a Texan. 

We ARE the greatest nation on earth. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2531. An act to designate the San 
Gabriel Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, 
in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2419. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, with respect to the devel- 
opment of cargo container vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks upon other subject matters than 
those pertaining to the eulogy of the late 
Speaker Martin in the Recor and to in- 
clude pertinent extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE JOSEPH W. 
MARTIN, FORMER SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to officially report to the House the 
death of our former colleague and Speak- 
er, the Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

He was a humble man who rose to 
great heights but who never forgot those 
with whom he worked and struggled on 
the way up. While he received high 
honors and greatly prized titles, he was 
always referred to by those who knew 
him simply as “Joe” Martin. He was not 
one for whom pomp and ceremony held 
any appeal, yet he could lend dignity to 
any occasion. He was warm, human and 
friendly and always had time to lend the 
hand of kindness and experience to 
young Members of Congress when they 
went to him for a sense of direction. 
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He was the leader of the Republican 
party for many years, and many of those 
years were lean years for his party, but 
Joe was an eternal optimist. Like the fast 
film which is used in our cameras today, 
he could project, a well developed picture 
taken in a light which would reflect but 
darkness to most of us. The bright side of 
life was a refiection of his own image. 

The Congress of the United States and 
particularly the House of Representa- 
tives, which is closest to the people, has 
been often acclaimed as the defender of 
the Republic, as the principal shield in 
the preservation of our form of govern- 
ment and its institutions, and that it re- 
flects the combined voice of our people. 
All of us who serve here have been 
honored in a very special way. Some of 
us are the sons of immigrants to this 
country, but there was no need for us to 
be steeped in tradition to qualify for our 
positions here. This body, then, is unique 
not only in terms of modern politics, but 
it has, in fact, been the long sought 
dream of civilization itself. 

Our individual position as a Member 
of Congress is important, but there is 
another position of even greater signifi- 
cance. I refer to the one man chosen to 
be our leader as the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. If we are honored to 
be a Member of this body, how much 
greater are the laurels accorded to any 
man who is elected by all the Represent- 
atives of the people as their voice. In the 
long history of the Congress only 43 
other men have been so honored. In the 
80th Congress, when Joe Martin was 
Speaker, and there was no Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was only 
a heartbeat away from being the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He also served 
as the Speaker of the 83d Congress. 

One of the great personalities and 
statesmen of our times has passed to his 
reward. He was a valued friend, and his 
consideration for his fellowman was so 
evidently sincere that even a mere asso- 
ciate was made to feel as close as his 
dearest friend. Joe could not be distant 
to any human being. 

His name and fame were known to me 
long before I knew the man himself, but, 
Iam proud to say, after serving with him 
in Congress for 17 years, that here, in- 
deed, was a man whose true greatness 
matched his great reputation. His record 
was real, not contrived. 

I believe that on this day following his 
death it is appropriate that we quote his 
official biography as it appeared in the 
Congressional Directory for the last year 
he served here in the House, I quote: 

Joseph William Martin, Jr., Republican of 
North Attleboro, Mass.; born November 3, 
1884; educated in the public schools of North 
Attleboro; honorary degrees: LL.D., Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass.; LL.D., Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Pa.; D.C.L., Boston 
University, Boston, Mass.; LL.D., Stonehill 
College, North Easton, Mass.; LL.D., Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H.; LL.D., Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y.; master of 
science, Bradford Durfee Technical Institute 
Fall River, Mass.: M.S.B.A., Bryant College, 
Providence, RI. Doctor of Jurisprudence, 
Portia Law School; Doctor of Laws, New 
England ‘College, publisher of Evening 
Chronicle, North Attleboro and Franklin 
Sentinel, Franklin, Mass.; member Massachu- 
setts House ‘of Representatives, 1912-14; 
member Massachusetts State Senate 1914-17; 
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chairman, Massachusetts Republican Legis- 
lative Campaign Committee, 1917; Harding- 
Coolidge presidential elector, 1920; executive 
secretary, Republican State committee, 1922- 
25; delegate to Republican National Conven- 
tions of 1916, 1936, 1940, 1944, 1948, and 
1952; permanent chairman of the Republican 
-National Conventions of 1940, 1944, 1948, 
1952, and 1956; chairman, Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee in 1938; 
member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, 1936-40; chairman, Republican Na- 
tional Committee from July 1940 to Novem- 
ber 1942; in 1924 elected Member of the 69th 
and each succeeding Congress, including the 
89th; elected minority leader 76th to 85th 
Congresses except the 80th and 83rd, in 
which he was elected Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker, newspapers throughout 
the world will tell his story. At this early 
moment following his death, I have but 
three articles in my possession which 
touch upon the highlights of his life, and, 
at this point I wish to present excerpts 
from these, as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Mar. 7, 1968] 


JOE MARTIN DIES aT 83 In FLORIDA—IN CON- 
GRESS 42 YEARS AND SPEAKER TWICE—LIVED, 
Ran PAPER IN NORTH ATTLEBORO 


Joseph W. Martin Jr., a U.S. congressman 
Tor 42 years and Republican leader of the 
House for half that period, died Wednesday 
afternoon in Memorial Hospital, Hollywood, 
Fla., shortly after a sudden attack. He was 83. 

Martin, who at one time was first in line 
of succession to the presidency, was winter- 
ing with relatives in Ft. Lauderdale to seek 
relief from arthritis. 

His long-time secretary, Mrs. Alice Agnew 
of North Attleboro, said the death “came 
very much asa shock.” 

“He had taken off some weight,” she said, 
“and everyone who saw him this Winter 
thought he had improved very much.” 

Mrs. Agnew said Martin had expected to 
return to his home in North Attleboro this 
Spring. 

Funeral services were set tentatively for 
Monday morning in St. Mary’s Church, North 
Attleboro. 

Martin had retired from the public view 
almost entirely after his defeat for a 22d 
term in Congress in September, 1966. 

The loss, one of the few in his half-century 
political career, came in the Republican pri- 
mary where he was beaten by Mrs. Margaret 
Heckler. 

That primary night he said: “I’ve always 
done the best I know how. If the people 
want me, fine. If they don’t, I ain't going to 
get upset.” 

Joe Martin twice served as Speaker of the 
House, the nation’s second most powerful 
office, but he never lost touch with his be- 
loved home town, North Attleboro. 

Over the years he became a familiar and 
powerful figure in the Capital, but he always 
remained a familiar and friendly figure along 
North Attleboro’s North Washington St. 

It was North Attleboro, a small manufac- 
turing town 35 miles southwest of Boston, 
that the Joe Martin story began, 

On Nov. 3, 1884, Joseph W. Martin, Jr. was 
born in North Attleboro, across the street 
from his father’s blacksmith shop. 

His father, Joseph Martin, who worked 16 
hours a day to earn $15 a week to support his 
wife, Katherine Katon Martin, and their 
eight children, was a Presbyterian of Scotch 
descent. 

Mrs. Martin, who died at age 96 in 1957, 
was a Roman Catholic of Irish descent. 

Joe was the second child and eldest son. 

Young Joe began helping the family fi- 
nances with his earnings from a newspaper 
delivery route in his grade school days. It 
established a pattern that he was to follow 
through his long political life—direct and 
friendly contact with his constituents. 
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While attending North Attleboro High 
School, Joe became an outstanding short- 
stop. As a freshman he got five hits while 
playing against nearby Pawtucket (R.1.) 
High School. Then he declined a scholarship 
offer from Dartmouth College, where he later 
financed the education of two younger broth- 
ers, Albert and Edward. 

After high school graduation, Joe took a 
job as a reporter with The North Attleboro 
Leader. When the newspaper ceased publica- 
tion after six months, he switched to the 
Attleboro Sun at a salary of $10 a week. Later 
he worked as North Attleboro correspondent 
for The Providence Journal. 

From an early age Martin saved money 
regularly, At his death he maintained a sav- 
ings account which he opened in 1902 in the 
Attleboro Savings Bank, and after several 
years as a young reported he had accumu- 
lated $1000. 

ROSE TO TOP 

With that nest egg, Joe, then 24-years-old, 
raised more money from fellow townsmen 
and purchased The North Attleboro Chron- 
icle. He was believed to have been the young- 
est publisher of a daily newspaper in the 
United States in that period. Under his man- 
agement, The Chronicle’s circulation rose 
from 800 to 4000 daily. 

Over the years, Martin gradually bought 
out his partners. In his book, “My First 50 
Years in Politics,” Martin said his purchase 
of The Chronicle was the best financial in- 
vestment he ever made. 

“You know,” he once said, “newspapers 
and community service are pretty closely tied 
together.” 

So the next step was politics. 

Though a militant Republican, Martin got 
his start in politics as a Democrat—and lost. 
Without his knowledge, a friend entered his 
name as a Democratic candidate for the 
North Attleboro School Committee. He was 
defeated by 56 votes. 

RETIRED IN 1917 

His first experience in state politics was 
as a manager of a friend’s campaign for the 
state Legislature. He became fascinated by 
the rough-and-tumble world, and at age 27 
Joe became a candidate himself for the Mas- 
sachusetts House. He was elected and served 
from 1912 to 1914, when he was elected to 
the State Senate, where he served until 1917. 

Martin retired from politics in 1917, in- 
tending to devote his future to business, 
which in later years included the acquisi- 
tion of an insurance agency and a weekly 
newspaper, The Franklin Sentinel. 

In 1922, Republican leaders drafted him 
to consolidate and harmonize party factions 
in Massachusetts, and he became executive 
secretary of the Republican State Committee. 

In 1924 Martin ran for Congress in the 
Republican primary but was defeated. Be- 
fore the general election, the incumbent Re- 
publican died. The local GOP organization 
picked Martin to take his place on the ticket. 

Joe won the election and on Mar. 4, 1925, 
took his seat in Congress. 

“The people of my district have been good 
to me,” Joe Martin said several years ago, 
“and I intend to represent them as long as 
they let me.” 

Most of the people of Joe’s 14th District, 
which includes parts of four counties in 
southeastern Massachusetts, would agree 
that Joe also has been good to them. 

For the most part, Martin’s constituents 
worked in textile, costume jewelry and shoe- 
manufacturing plants or small poultry and 
dairy farms. 

Joe was never too busy to help them all, 
both the wealthy and those of modest means. 

For example, several years ago a young 
man with several children awaited a sub- 
stantial income tax rebate. When the check 
failed to arrive, he wrote numerous letters 
and made several long trips to the Internal 
Revenue regional office in Boston. He was in- 
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formed that the check was being held up by 
a technicality. 

Almost a year passed, and Christmas was 
just a few weeks away, and still the check 
had not arrived. So the young man stopped 
into Joe Martin's battered old office in the 
Chronicle building on Church st. 


GOT RESULTS 


Martin, with his broad face, full lips and 
tousled black hair that was familiar to mil- 
lions of television viewers of Republican Na- 
tional Conventions, listened quiet, almost 
without comment, as the young man ex- 
plained that although he was a registered 
Democrat, he needed help. Martin scratched 
a word or two on a piece of copy paper and 
the brief interview ended. 

Two days later the young man received a 
special delivery letter from the New England 
director of the Internal Revenue Service, 
stating that Cong, Joseph W. Martin Jr. had 
requested that the rebate matter be investi- 
gated. The following day the long awaited 
check arrived and the young man’s children 
enjoyed a merrier Christmas, 

Shortly after he went to Washington in 
1924, Martin was chosen assistant to the 
House Republican floor leader, Bertrand H. 
Snell of New York, and began his rise up the 
G. O. P. ladder. 

In the National campaign of 1936, Mar- 
tin was eastern campaign manager. He was 
elected chairman of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee in 1937, succeeding 
the late Chester C. Bolton. 


FRIEND OF FDR 


In 1938, when Republican House members 
had been reduced to 89—a 50 year record 
Martin, as national chairman, swung into 
action, He raised money and directed a cam- 
paign that resulted in 80 new Republicans 
being elected. The bolstered Republican dele- 
gation promptly elected him minority leader. 

As chairman of the GOP National Com- 
mittee, he managed the late Wendell L. 
Willkie’s presidential campaign in 1940. He 
continued as national chairman until resign- 
ing in 1942. He was permanent chairman of 
the GOP National Convention in 1940, 1944, 
1948, 1952 and 1956. No other man presided 
Over so many Republican conventions, 

During the 1940 presidential campaign, 
Martin said what the country needed was an 
administration that “will speak softly and 
carry a big stick, rather than talk big and 
carry a swagger stick.” 

Opposed to the New Deal during the 30s, 
Martin criticized the Roosevelt administra- 
tion policies with vigor, although he sup- 
—— the wage-hour and the Social Security 


rogram. 

Despite his opposition, Martin and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt remained on friendly terms. 
During a visit to the White House, Roosevelt 
told Martin he had set a trap for the Re- 
publicans in a forthcoming State of the 
Union message. 

“So make sure you don’t cheer in the 
wrong places,” he added. 


_ BECAME A SLOGAN 


Later the President asked: Well, Joe, did 
you cheer in the wrong places?” 

Martin replied: No, Mr. President, we 
didn’t cheer at all.” 

Roosevelt roared with laughter. 

During the 1940 campaign, Roosevelt 
scored isolationists with his famed crack 
concerning Martin, Barton and Fish.” He 
later told Martin: “The only reason I put 
your name in was because it rhymed with 
Barton.” 

Joe Martin served as Speaker of the House 
during the 80th and 83d Congresses. During 
the first term as speaker in 1947, he was first 
in line of succession to the presidency in 
the event of a vacancy because at the time 
there was no Vice President to function. 

President Truman advocated the new law 
soon after he, as Vice President, succeeded 
President Roosevelt on the latter’s death. 
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His reasoning was that an elected official in- 
stead of an appointed one should succeed to 
the presidency. Previously, the Secretary of 
State ranked next to the Vice President. 

In 1948, Martin was mentioned as a dark 
horse candidate for President. 

A few years later, when the Republicans 
again controlled Congress, Martin again be- 
came Speaker of the House. 


AT PEACE 


In recent years, Joe (he insisted his friends 
call him that) remained in the background. 
He was reelected every two years until 1966 
with his customary substantial plurality, but 
seemed content to retreat to comparative 
obscurity. 

A lifelong bachelor, Martin lived for years 
in a Washington hotel, a short distance from 
the White House. 

“I'm at peace with the world,” he said after 
his defeat as Minority Leader. “I’m not bitter 
about anything. I hold no resentment. Why 
should I? I have no regrets.” 

He leaves his sister, Mrs. Nettie Kelly, 
with whom he lived in North Attleboro, and 
two brothers, Albert Martin, editor of The 
North Attleboro Chronicle, and Edward Mar- 
tin of Wellesley Hills, the newspaper’s gen- 
eral manager. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 7, 1968] 
Ex-SPEAKER MARTIN, 83, DIES IN FLORIDA 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 


Joseph W. Martin Jr., former Speaker of 
the House whose political career spanned 
more than five decades, died yesterday in 
Hollywood, Fla. He was 83. 

Mr. Martin, who was a member of Con- 
gress from 1924 to 1966, had been spending 
the winter in Fort Lauderdale. He was 
stricken Tuesday and died in Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

At the height of his political power, no 
man had greater claim to the title, “Mr. 
Republican,” than Mr. Martin, the son of 
a Massachusetts blacksmith who first won 
public office in 1911 when he was elected to 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Calvin Coolidge called him “Jos-eff”, ac- 
centing the second syllable, but to everyone 
else he was Joe for more than a half cen- 
tury of public life. He personified rock- 
ribbed conservatism in the 1930s, but more 
than that he was a loyal party man and a 
pro. The Republican Party was his life, and 
in return it gave him every honor it could 
bestow except the Presidency. 

As a boy, Joe Martin marched in a torch- 
light parade for McKinley in 1896. As a man, 
he served in the House longer than any other 
Republican except “Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
Speaker 60 years ago. Mr. Martin sat in the 
House 42 years, was its Republican leader 
for 20 years, Speaker for four, chairman of 
five Republican national conventions and 
Republican national chairman. 

Finally at 81, he was defeated in the 1966 
party primary by a 35-year-old woman, 
Margaret Heckler, who quoted the words 
Joe Martin had used in his first race in 1924 
—that the incumbent was too old. 

Mr. Martin started up the leadership lad- 
der during the lean years of the New Deal. 
He was floor manager of Alf Landon’s nomi- 
nation in 1936, campaign manager for Wen- 
dell Willkie in 1940, chairman of the con- 
gressional campaign that started Republi- 
cans back toward power in the House in 
1938 and finally Speaker in the 80th and 
83d Congresses. 

Sam Rayburn and Joe Martin exchanged 
the Speaker’s gavel four times and were 
fast friends. Asked once to campaign against 
Martin, Rayburn reportedly refused, snort- 
ing: “Hell, if I lived in his district I'd vote 
for him.” 
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{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 7, 1968) 
“Mr. REPUBLICAN,” JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 83, 
Dres; FORMER SPEAKER OF HOUSE 

Joseph W. Martin Jr., 83, whose only bride 
was the House of Representatives he served 
for 42 years—twice as speaker—died yester- 
day in Florida, where he was spending the 
second winter of his retirement. 

The plain-talking Yankee from North At- 
tleboro, Mass., was stricken at the Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., home of his nephew, George 
Kelly. He was taken to Memorial Hospital in 
Hollywood, where he died. An autopsy is 
scheduled to determine the exact cause of 
death. 

“The country, the Republican party, have 
last a great statesman,” said Rep. Gerald R. 
Ford of Michigan, the current head of the 
House Republican leadership. 

A bachelor, Martin’s interests were the 
North Attleboro Chronicle, which he owned 
since 1906, and the House. 


ONLY CHURCH I HAVE 


He once refused to shorten the daily 
prayers of the House chaplain, explaining: 

“This is the only church I have, you know.” 

His long reign as House GOP leader, which 
included chairmanship of the Republican na- 
tional conventions for five straight nominat- 
ing sessions from 1940 through 1956 and con- 
sideration as a dark-horse candidate against 
Harry S. Truman in 1948, came to an abrupt 
end in 1959. A Republican caucus uncere- 
moniously replaced him with a younger man, 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana. 

Then, in a GOP primary in 1966, he lost 
his party’s nomination to Mrs. Margaret 
Heckler. He had asked his constituents to 
send him back for “just one more term.” 

Characteristically, he found a silver lining 
in his defeat. 

“I'm damned glad to get out of the busi- 
ness of politics,” he said. “I can start look- 
ing after my health. You can’t win them all; 
I can forget the losses when I think of the 
successes,” 

His successes include a total of 20 years as 
his party’s House leader, 21 successful cam- 
paigns for Congress, and the title of Mr. 
Republican.” 

After his defeat (in 1966), Martin returned 
to North Attleboro. Before leaving, he 
turned in the chauffeured limousine provid- 
ed him by the House. He had turned it in 
once before, when he was bounced as GOP 
leader. 

But the House, as a token of esteem—or 
perhaps remorse—pushed through a resolu- 
tion making chauffeured limousines avail- 
able to former speakers. Joe Martin was the 
only one. 


Mr. Speaker, the historians will recall 
that this was a common man of uncom- 
mon qualities. Today we observe the 
passing of a distinguished American who 
served his people and his country well. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, our distinguished minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply saddened by the passing of 
Joe Martin, I was a relatively young man 
when I first was sworn in as a Member 
of this body. Joe Martin had already 
reached the heights, but he was very 
helpful to me. At no time was Joe Martin 
ever aloof from any new Member. He 
was warm, he was friendly, he was anx- 
ious to help in any and every way he 
could. 

He was loved by everybody, and he was 
respected by everyone. Joe Martin was 
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recognized by his political party for vir- 
tually every high post in the party orga- 
nization. I suspect if Joe Martin had 
wanted it, he could have been a party 
nominee on the national ticket. 

The life of Joe Martin revolved around 
the House of Representatives. He loved 
being associated with the 434 other Mem- 
‘bers of this great body. He believed that 
the House of Representative was a bul- 
wark of strength in our American politi- 
cal system. His contribution over many, 
many years as a legislator in this body 
is unmatched in American history. One 
could relate one incident after another 
to illustrate how he worked for the com- 
mon good of all people and of our Nation. 

Joe Martin was a great American. Joe 
Martin will be remembered by those of 
us who served with him as one of the 
finest men we ever knew. 

There was a time when everyone in 
this country called Joe Martin Mr. Re- 
publican.” This was recognition of the 
tremendous service he had rendered to 
the Republican Party and the leadership 
role he had exercised in party affairs. 
But Joe Martin was far more than a 
party leader. He was a dedicated Amer- 
ican—a man deeply devoted to advancing 
the best interests of the United States. He 
was above all a man who served his 
country and served it well. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and his colleagues and all oth- 
ers who have had the honor of serving 
with Joe Martin in their words of tribute 
to one of the great former Members and 
Speakers of this House. When I came to 
Congress more than 21 years ago, Joe 
Martin was at the pinnacle of his mag- 
nificent political and legislative career. 
After long years as majority leader, he 
had become Speaker of the House in the 
newly organized 80th Congress. Few men 
have ever known the House as Joe Mar- 
tin knew it. Few men were better 
schooled in the nature and character of 
American politics. He was one of those 
whose service has given honor to this 
body and prestige to the American polit- 
ical system. 

The story of Joe Martin is the story 
of America. He began as the son of a 
blacksmith and rose to be perhaps the 
most powerful Republican on the scene 
at the end of the Roosevelt era. As a 
young man, Joe was a semipro baseball 
player, but he was a full-fledged pro- 
fessional in this House and in the poli- 
tics of this country. 

Joseph W. Martin was a stanch Mem- 
ber of his party, but more than that, he 
was a great American. He was a friend 
of every Member of this House. He was 
highly respected and beloved on both 
sides of the aisle. He was kind, friendly, 
and always considerate of others. His 
career in the House will long be remem- 
bered for its great contribution to the 
era in which he lived and served. We, 
of course, are all happy that Joe had a 
long and useful life—he has earned his 
eternal rest. 
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Mrs. Albert and I join in extending our 
heartfelt sympathy to his loved ones and 
to his great host of friends. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the distinguished 
minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, what 
started out early this morning as a most 
pleasant and promising day completely 
changed to one of sadness for me when I 
picked up the paper and learned of the 
passing of my warm personal friend, Joe 
Martin. A bright, sunny day of hope and 
cheer suddenly became for me one of 
discouragement and despair. It just did 
not seem possible—not even right—that 
the man with whom I served so many 
years in the House of Representatives, 
which he loved, and for whom I had the 
deepest affection, was no longer with us. 

Few people like Joe Martin come into 
our lives. As minority whip and as ma- 
jority whip in the two terms he served 
as Speaker of this House, I worked 
closely with him. I came to know him 
intimately. I probably knew him as few 
people in this House knew him. I knew 
how he thought, his goals, his ideals, and 
his principles. To know him was to love 
him as a man of warmth and to respect 
him as a man of high principle and great 
acumen. 

Uppermost in his mind, at all times, 
was what was good for our country, what 
was good for his district and what was 
best for the Republican Party. I recall 
so vividly, back in the thirties, when 
our party’s political fortunes were at 
such a low state—when many were pre- 
dicting its demise and few expressed 
even the hope of its revival—that Joe 
Martin confidently continued on tire- 
lessly, night and day, that the Repub- 
lican Party would live to fight another 
day. 

It can be truly said that our Repub- 
lican Party owes a debt of gratitude to 
Joe Martin, and to the few individuals 
who came to his aid. The entire country 
owes a debt of gratitude to Joe Martin, 
more than to any one individual I know, 
for keeping alive our two-party system 
of government. 

In the fullest sense of the word, Joe 
Martin was an extraordinary man in 
many, many ways. I only wish that many 
of you now serving in the House had 
been privileged to know him when he 
first took over the reins of leadership. 
I wish you had been privileged to observe 
how astutely and how effectively he 
operated to make a small minority voice 
heard. I can well recall many exchanges 
he had with Speaker Sam Rayburn. To 
watch them challenge and maneuver in 
parliamentary procedures and debate 
was like watching two giants in combat. 
And two giants they were. 

It is legendary that no two political 
adversaries ever had the affection and 
respect for each other as Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and Speaker Joe Martin, which 
ever of them occupied the chair while 
the other contested from the floor, Each 
knew of the other that he would never 
betray a confidence nor break a promise. 
Each also knew of each other that they 
both had the same objective and that 
was to do what he thought to be best 
for the country. 
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Joe Martin was truly a great man. 
All of us mourn his passing. Mrs. Arends 
joins me in extending our sympathy to 
the family. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES], 
the majority leader, the minority lead- 
er, the minority whip, and others who 
have expressed these beautiful senti- 
ments about our late colleague and dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Joe Martin. 

I, too, came here as a young man for 
the first time 27 years ago. At that time 
Joe Martin was the unquestioned lead- 
er of the Republican Party not only in 
this House but also in the Nation. As the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
pointed out, he was devoid of pomp or 
ceremony. He wore his title and posi- 
tion with simplicity and dignity, and 
he was always pleasant and friendly 
and willing to extend a helping hand 
to a new Member of this body, regard- 
less of the side of the aisle on which 
he served. 

I remember him so well. I soon learned 
of his deep affection for each Mem- 
ber of this body and of his love for this 
institution and for what it stands. 

He of course was a great partisan, but 
never in the parochial or petty sense. 
He was a partisan in that he articulated 
the philosophy of the Republican Party 
ably and well and without hesitation, 
but invariably he put the interest of his 
country first. 

So I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to have 
known this man and to have been as- 
sociated with him. 

I might say it is a great tribute to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
that in a relatively short period of time 
that great State has produced two great 
Speakers of this body, one on the Repub- 
lican side and our distinguished Speak- 
er, who has served us so well and faith- 
fully for so many years, JOHN McCor- 
MACK, 

The Nation has lost a man who up- 
held the traditions of this body in the 
best sense of the word. I join in express- 
ing sympathy to the members of his 
family. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, who represents the district 
once so well served by our former 
Speaker, Joe Martin, with such great 
distinction. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, an era of American history has 
been brought to a close with Speaker 
Martin’s passing. His remarkable life 
and colorful career as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and six times 
permanent chairman of the Republican 
National Convention and chairman of 
the Republican National Committee 
have now become an American legend to 
be recorded as a part of our Nation’s 
history. 

It is true of Joe Martin that those who 
knew him personally will reminisce for 
years to come and will pass on to future 
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generations their fond recollections of a 
truly beloved public figure. His constitu- 
ents will recall the warmth of his per- 
son-to-person contacts. Political scien- 
tists will remember his unique and dy- 
namic leadership which prompted Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's exasperation and use 
of the phrase “Martin, Barton, and 
Fish.” Our country will remember the 
outstanding contributions of a great 
American leader. 

At this moment all Americans regard- 
less of party must feel a deep sadness at 
the news of Joe Martin’s passing. I grieve 
at his loss, and I extend my sympathy to 
the members of his family. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great sadness that we 
note the passing of Joseph Martin, for- 
mer Speaker of this body and a distin- 
guished and honorable Representative 
from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Joe Martin, in his lifetime, has charac- 
terized in many ways. But the words used 
most often to describe him were “loyal,” 
“trusted,” and professional.“ He had 
the confidence of every Republican Pres- 
ident from Coolidge to Eisenhower, and 
the respect of every President from Coo- 
lidge to Johnson. He represented a way 
of life, fast disappearing, the life of 
smalltown America; and his dedication 
to the principles of that life made him a 
major force in the Congress and in the 
Nation. 

Joe Martin was born in North Attle- 
boro, Mass., in 1884, the son of a black- 
smith. He was educated in their public 
schools and then turned down a scholar- 
ship to Dartmouth College in order to 
become a newspaperman. It is impossible 
to say when he entered politics. We can 
say when he was first elected to office, but 
it seems as though Joe Martin was al- 
ways in politics. We know he marched in 
a torchlight parade for President Mc- 
Kinley in 1896 when he was only 12 years 
old. 

In 1912 he entered the State Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. He served in the 
house until 1915 when he entered the 
State senate where he served until 1917. 
Then he returned to local party offices, 
serving his area and his party until 1925 
when he entered the 69th Congress. He 
served in this body until the 90th Con- 
gress. He was Republican floor leader 
from 1939 to 1946, 1949 to 1952, and from 
1955 to 1959; in the 80th and 83d Con- 
gresses he was Speaker of the House. 

William S. White has said that the 
Speaker of the House is the second most 
influential elected official in Washing- 
ton. I agree. And some Speakers in our 
history have shouldered responsibilities 
beyond those of the typical Speaker: Sam 
Rayburn, Joe Martin, and JoHN McCor- 
MACK. These men have had the respect 
and affection of the Presidents whom 
they served. 

Joe Martin was a loyal party man and 
is responsible for bringing the Republi- 
can Party back to life. He believed in the 
two-party system and contributed to its 
strength. For this he earned the respect 
of all Members on both sides of the aisle. 
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President Roosevelt paid tribute to his 
influence in his phrase, “Martin, Barton, 
and Fish.” President Truman also recog- 
nized his power and respected the man 
who led his party so well. 

But Joe Martin was much more than 
just a party man. The greatest proof of 
this is that in the fight for the position 
of minority leader in 1960, he was criti- 
cized for working too closely with 
Speaker Rayburn. I think it shows that 
Joe Martin put the national interest 
above party at all times. As Speaker he 
assisted in the enactment of the Greek- 
Turkish aid program and the Marshall 
plan of President Truman. He sponsored 
and helped pass the constitutional 
amendment limiting the President to 
two terms. 

Locally, talking about Massachusetts, 
he was in great part responsible for the 
Cape Cod National Park and the 
Minuteman National Park and also for 
the great work that he did in bringing 
the NASA installation to Boston. 

When I was first elected to this body 
as a Member of the 83d Congress, Joe 
Martin was the Speaker. Much of my 
understanding of and respect for this 
House developed because he presented 
such a fine example to freshmen Con- 
gressmen. He was at all times helpful, 
understanding, and fair, and he had the 
esteem of both sides of the aisle. 

He served his district, his State, and 
his Nation faithfully, fully, and well. We 
shall all miss him. I join my colleagues 
in extending my heartfelt sympathy to 
his family. : 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
it is always a sad day for Members of 
the House when we meet together to note 
the passing of one of our former col- 
leagues, but it is a particularly sad day 
when we meet to note the passing of a 
former Speaker. 

The Speakership is a unique institu- 
tion, I think, in all legislative bodies. The 
Speaker of the House is elected by the 
members of his party, initially, but once 
elected he is the Speaker of all of the 
Members whether they be of his party 
or not. 

In modern times—at least in the time 
since I have been privileged to serve as a 
Member of this great body—the institu- 
tions of this body have been guarded, 
molded, and extended by three great 
Speakers, the late Honorable Joseph 
Martin, the late Honorable Sam Rayburn 
and the great gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. JOHN McCormack. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came to the House 
of Representatives in the 83d Congress, 
Joe Martin was the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He was therefore the 
first Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives under whom I served. I can attest 
to his kindness, because of the manner in 
which he treated all of the new Members 
of Congress who came to the 83d Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, the late Speaker Martin 
brought us along. He helped us. He helped 
us to become familiar with the great in- 
stitution which is the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, its rules 
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and its traditions. He imparted to us a 
great faith embodied in principle, a great 
feeling of responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of this institution, and of the coun- 
try it serves. 

Mr. Speaker, the late Speaker Martin 
was a partisan man, as has been said 
here. He liked to win, as all legislative 
leaders like to win. But he was generous 
both in winning and in losing. He was a 
man who believed in his fellow man, who 
loved his fellow man, and who wanted 
to help his fellow man in the best way he 
could. He was a leader among men in 
every sense of the word. His passing 
leaves a void among all of us which will 
not soon be filled. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express for Mrs. 
Rhodes and myself, our deep sadness and 
feeling of loss, in the passing of this 
great son of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the late great, and be- 
loved Joe Martin. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
earliest recollection that I have of the 
House of Representatives and the high 
privilege of sitting in it as a Member of 
this body is the day that Joe Martin was 
elected Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the beginning of the 83d 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I witnessed the transfer 
of the gavel from the late Sam Rayburn 
to the late Joe Martin upon that 
occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize what 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
has said just a few minutes ago—I know 
of no two men who lived in America and 
who served in this great representative 
body who, despite their membership in 
different political parties, combined 
their intellect and understanding more 
effectively in the solution of the prob- 
lems of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a young, new, in- 
experienced Member of the House of 
Representatives at that time. 

Although he was a member of the 
opposite party, nevertheless, I found him 
to be just and fair and even helpful to a 
young Member of the House from the 
other party. 

Joe Martin was typical of the oppor- 
tunities that are available to citizens of 
this Nation—originating from humble 
circumstances and rising to the highest 
post in the legislative halls of this Nation. 
Joe Martin left the House a respected 
Member of all who had served with him, 
and he leaves this life with the love and 
affection of all of us who had the 
privilege of knowing him. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the others in 
extending to his loved ones my genuine 
sympathy. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I can only add a very few personal 
observations to those of my colleagues 
who have spoxen here today so fondly 
of our friend and departed colleague, 
Joe Martin. 
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Like many other eminent Americans, 
Joe had a summer heme in my district, 
and oftentimes wher. the heat of the 
political battle would frustrate him here 
in Washington, he would go up to the 
village of Sagamore and sit in his living 
room in a home overlooking Cape Cod 
Bay, getting strength from the sea 
stretched out before him. 

I believe that he treasured his associa- 
tions on Cape Coa in much the same way 
that he treasured the associations he 
made here in the House. The Cape Cod- 
ders loved him as did his colleagues in 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with those of us 
here today who will cherish the memory 
of this man and get and receive inspira- 
tion from the example that he set us as 
a devoted friend and public servant. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
sorrow and a sense of personal loss that 
I join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to “Mr. Republican,” as Joe Mar- 
tin was known. Certainly no man had 
greater claim to the title—for 42 
years he demonstrated those qualities of 
leadership, understanding, and wisdom 
that led his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to vote unanimously 6 years 
ago to immortalize him in the Capitol 
Rotunda. It was the first time a living 
person had been so honored—and 
Speaker McCormack summed up our 
feelings at the time when he said: 

Joe Martin is possessed of the intangibles 
that make a man great. 


Son of a blacksmith, Joe was a semi- 
professional baseball player and later a 
newspaperman. He began his political 
career in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and was elected to Congress in 1924— 
the same year his friend and mentor, 
Calvin Coolidge, won the Presidency. 

Joe Martin, who personified “rock- 
ribbed conservatism” in the 1930’s, voted 
his district—for the National Recovery 
Act and social security, against low 
tariffs. But he moved with the times, 
and when his mills moved south and a 
Republican President favored trade, Joe 
Martin came over to the side of those 
favoring reciprocal trade. 

When Joe Martin was Speaker of the 
House, his byword was fairplay—and 
he always gave equal consideration to 
both sides of an issue. When I first came 
to the House in 1958, Joe was a great 
source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to the freshmen representing the 
district next to his. 

As Joe Martin lost some of his ag- 
gressiveness and weathered some blows 
to his position and pride, he was still 
one of the most effective Members of 
Congress. He was truly a great man and 
a great American—and I feel honored 
to have been his friend and to have 
worked with him. Mrs. Keith joins with 
me in extending heartfelt condolences 
to his family. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts was Speaker 
of this body when I first came to Con- 
gress in January 1953. No man could 
have been more gracious or kinder to a 
new Member than he was to me. 
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This was typical of Speaker Martin for 
although he was a strong advocate of his 
Republican Party, he never let his par- 
tisanship affect his kindly manner nor 
did his party loyalty ever transcend his 
devotion to his country. When our Na- 
tion needed something he did not hesi- 
tate to join forces with the Democratic 
President and his colleagues on this side 
of the aisle to provide it. 

Joe Martin was a gentleman in the tru- 
est sense of the word and history will 
record him as a great statesman and a 
great patriot. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentlewom- 
an from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and for the 
privilege of saying something about the 
man who was so long our colleague here 
in the House of Representatives and our 
leader. Joe Martin was one of my hus- 
band’s close friends. Later on when my 
son, Oliver, served here he was like an 
older brother. So I would like to express 
today our deep appreciation of his 
friendship, of his helpfulness, and of his 
stimulating example, of a strong pa- 
triotism that has meant much through 
the years. When Joe went into the Speak- 
er’s chair, how very proud and happy 
we Republicans were for him and for 
ourselves. What a privilege to serve un- 
der his leadership. 

I found him always ready with such 
sound advice. He always thought of what 
the answer to the question I asked would 
do in my district. But also always as to 
the party, but most of all for the coun- 
try that he loved. 

Perhaps I will be misunderstood a 
little—but that does not matter to me— 
because I am rejoicing in Joe’s release. 

Death to me is an open door to new 
life, and I feel, with him, a wonderful 
preparation for further contributions to 
humanity—whether it is here on earth 
or whether it is far away. 

So I would add my little word of joy- 
ous acceptance of his release, although 
I shall miss him—yes—but I shall not 
mourn that he has gone. I rejoice for 
him and I would suggest to all of us here 
in this House that there is something 
transcendently human for a man to 
serve as he has served and then to go 
out quietly into what to us is still un- 
known. 

I join with my colleagues in sending 
my sympathy and understanding to 
those of his loved ones whom he has 
left behind. I rejoice that perhaps he 
has joined others over there. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES], 
and I would like to join with my col- 
leagues in this eulogy to one of the great- 
est Americans who ever lived, a man 
whose memory will live in the hearts of 
Americans and in the hearts of those who 
admire free government. His untimely 
passing has rendered a severe loss to the 
people of Massachusetts and the Nation. 

Joe Martin was a close and dear friend 
of mine. His passing has saddened all of 
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us and is a personal loss to me as I had 
a genuine love and deep respect for 
him 


As the second child and eldest son of 
a blacksmith, Joe Martin always followed 
a pattern that he established in his 
youth: direct and friendly contact with 
the people he represented. From an early 
age, Joseph Martin was determined to 
serve the people. He was elected to Con- 
gress and served from 1925 to 1966. Time 
and time again, the people of his district, 
his State, and the Nation looked to Joe 
Martin to lead the way. Called Mr. Re- 
publican by his colleagues, he served as 
Speaker of the House during the 80th 
and 83d Congresses. But he looked upon 
his accomplishments with a distant 
pride. His closest interest lay in what he 
accomplished in the day-by-day, year- 
by-year march of events through Con- 
gress. I recall many, many days in this 
Congress when we sat side by side and 
discussed many of the problems, not only 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
but of the entire Nation and of the 
world. 

Joe Martin was a giant of his times. 
He was like the old ancient Roman 
gladiator—always ready to meet the foe 
on equal terms, to fight him fairly, and 
to do the job in the way he felt was best. 

He served in this body and he was a 
fine, dedicated, and devoted man. Up- 
permost in his mind at all times was 
those things he felt were in the best 
interest of the Nation. 

I recall many occasions when the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation met to discuss 
problems affecting their own local dis- 
tricts. Joe Martin was always there, 
helping out. He was a great man. He was 
a big man. I never recall one instance 
when Joe Martin ever said anything that 
would reflect disparagingly on this great 


The memory of Joe Martin is the 
memory of one who was great in spirit 
and a man who, right down to his last 
days, was a man who gave all for his 
fellow man. 

This House and the Nation has lost 
much in the passing of Joe Martin, and 
we stand greatly in debt to his memory 
as a devoted public servant in the kind 
of country he helped to build and pre- 
serve. With my other colleagues here, I 
extend my sympathy and my prayers to 
his beloved ones. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, I knew Joe Martin longer 
than I have known any single Member of 
this body. I met him in 1934 in Topeka, 
Kans., when he and I were both getting 
interested in the campaign of Alf 
Landon. I was a young Republican and 
Joe was at that time “Mr. Republican.” 
He was the floor manager for Alf Landon. 
We worked together. Later, in 1941, I 
came down to Washington as adminis- 
trative assistant to Ross Rizley who 
represented our district. We were very 
anxious to get Ross to become a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture. I had 
a great many contacts with Joe, and we 
were able to secure that seat. 

Ten years later, in 1951, I came to Con- 
gress and I wanted a seat on the Agri- 
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culture Committee. Joe befriended me. 
He was the leader of our party, and I 
secured a seat on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Joe Martin was a warm friend. He was 
the type of man who got close to men. 
He was a great statesman. I always mar- 
vel at his relationship with the great 
Sam Rayburn. Many times I witnessed 
their skirmishes here. I saw them trade 
the gavel back and forth many times. 
I saw Sam Rayburn with tears stream- 
ing out of his eyes when Joe Martin was 
paying tribute to him. 

When I came here, Sam was the 
Speaker. Joe was our leader. The Honor- 
able JoRN McCormack was the leader of 
the other side. 

The House has not been the same to 
me since those two great men, Sam Ray- 
burn and Joe Martin, have passed on. 
I do not think it ever will be the same. 
I have lost a very dear friend, the Nation 
has lost a great statesman, and I want 
to extend, along with my colleagues, my 
sympathy to Joe’s beloved ones. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, our hearts are heavy 
today at the news of the death of the 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., a 
former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a distinguished Repre- 
sentative of the State of Massachusetts 
for 42 years. 

In the history of our Nation there are 
men who go from this body to other, 
higher political offices of this land. To 
them go the attention of the Nation and 
the world. 

Yet there are other men, equally tal- 
ented and able, who chose to devote 
themselves to the House of Representa- 
tives. For them there is no siren song of 
ambition. To them, this body, where the 
voice of the people is most clearly heard, 
is the highest calling of national service. 

Such a man was Joe Martin. 

He devoted 42 years of his life to the 
people of his district and to the House 
of Representatives. His rise to national 
recognition and the House speakership 
was a gradual but progressive one. 

His dedication, his wisdom, his strength 
of character marked him apart—and 
above—other men. Even those not of his 
political party and holding divergent 
views of national policy recognized well 
his abilities and his contribution to the 
Nation he loved so much. 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
Congress, which Speaker Martin pre- 
sided. He was consistently fair and 
tolerant with those of us in the minority 
and earned our respect and admiration. 

The Republican Party has given our 
country a number of great leaders 
through its history. Lincoln and Teddy 
Roosevelt come readily to mind. 

To that distinguished company today 
we must enter the name of Joseph W. 
Martin. He was a man who led his party 
yet never lost sight of the national in- 
terest because of partisanship. 

He was powerful spokesman for a con- 
servative philosophy who nonetheless 
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saw the need for much of the social wel- 
fare legislation of the New Deal and 
after. He was a stanch American who 
saw that the ultimate interests of the 
Nation demanded our assistance to both 
the war-ravaged nations of Europe and 
subsequently the developing countries of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the career of Joe Martin 
will remain fresh in our minds and the 
minds of all Americans as the years roll 
on, For in his life and his contribution to 
our society he represented a model of 
service and dedication to which we must 
compare our own efforts. 

Longfellow once said that great men 
leave behind them “footprints in the 
sands of time.” The path which Joseph 
W. Martin chose stretches before us. We 
can do no better than to follow after. 

My wife joins me in extending sincere 
condolences to his family. Let us all be 
consoled that the good Lord has chosen 
him to be numbered among His very 
own. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very sad day for all who knew Joe Mar- 
tin and for the United States. Joe was 
a great man, a humble man, a sincere 
man, and a warm, a very warm individ- 
ual. 

Those of us who have been. privileged 
to know him through the years will re- 
member 101 incidents that took place 
and will cherish his memory in many, 
many ways. My own fond recollection 
of the former Speaker goes back to the 
day when I was sworn into office after 
a special election in February 1950. I 
remember the first warm friendly hand 
which was extended to me was that of 
Speaker Joe. He put his arm around me 
and took me down to the well of the 
House, where the gentleman is now 
standing, and said, “Just remember this 
one thing: Many a man has committed 
suicide here. Never speak until you have 
something to say and you can back it up 
factually.” It was very sound advice 
then, and it is certainly sound advice 
now. 

When he spoke, we listened. We could 
believe his words and we could trust his 
intentions. More than that, we cannot 
ask of any one man. From the example 
he set as a man and as a legislator and 
as a leader, he bestowed a legacy from 
eeg all Americans can draw inspira- 

ion. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the death 
of former Speaker of the House Joseph 
M. Martin, of Massachusetts, whom I 
considered a dear friend and always a 
fine and courtly gentleman. 

I shall never forget how kind and fair 
he was to me as a freshman Democrat in 
the 83d Congress. There were not many 
freshman Democrats in that Congress, 
and there were a lot of new Republican 
Members elected in the 1952 Eisenhower 
sweep; furthermore, Mr. Martin had 
many duties and responsibilities in con- 
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nection with the change in the operation 
of the House from Democratic to Repub- 
lican control and then, a few weeks later, 
the changeover in the control of the na- 
tional administration from Truman to 
Eisenhower. And he had had only 2 years’ 
experience in the speakership from 1947 
to 1949 in the 80th Congress. So he had 
every right to devote himself to the much 
more important problems which con- 
fronted him as Speaker and not worry 
about the problems of a brandnew fresh- 
man woman Democratic Member of this 
House. 

Nevertheless, Speaker Martin went out 
of his way in many directions, and on 
many occasions, to help me in my work 
and to make me feel that, despite my 
many limitations, I could learn how to 
fulfill my obligations as a Member of 
the House and serve my constituents. He 
gave me added courage which I certainly 
needed at the time. 

So, although I had not, of course, voted 
for Joe Martin for Speaker, because 
we had our own candidate for that posi- 
tion, I always felt that as Speaker he 
tried to be fair to all of us and to treat 
us as friends, as well as colleagues, de- 
voted to the same ideals of patriotism 
and service to our country. He knew 
how to encourage and strengthen the 
newer Members, and he had the rare, 
warm qualities of brotherhood which 
prompted him to let his friendship for 
us always show through. Dignified as 
he was—and he was a very dignified gen- 
tleman—he never hesitated to let us 
know that we were his friends and that 
he loved us as we loved him. He was a fine 
man. 

I extend my deep sympathy to his 
family. . 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
will speak very briefly to say I join all 
our colleagues who are taking time to 
pay tribute to a great American who has 
left his mark in history. Probably very 
few people in the history of the House 
will receive the kind and volume of trib- 
ute that he is receiving here today—and 
it is one that is deserved. Great as it is, 
however, I point out that whatever we 
may say and whatever will become part 
of the permanent record of special credit 
for him, it will be no match to the record 
he made and is already in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I would like to speak just briefly about 
an aspect of Joe Martin that has not been 
said with sufficient emphasis and that 
is he was a statesman. 

The cause of his country was first. I 
recall, as a freshman, when we were hav- 
ing a difficult time here on the House 
floor, and things sort of got out of con- 
trol. There was something very impor- 
tant, which dealt with foreign affairs, 
which President Eisenhower felt needed 
consideration and needed favorable ac- 
tion on the floor. Amendments were being 
adopted, and it was obvious that objective 
was not going to be reached. I sat here 
and saw then Speaker Rayburn come to 
talk to our then leader and heard him 
say, “Joe, our country is in trouble. You 
and I have got to get together.“ So they 
did. They took their turns in the well, and 
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they reversed the trend of what was 
going on in the legislative Halls, and our 
country’s cause was served. So I pay 
tribute to him as a great statesman who 
served and made special contributions 
that. designate him a truly great 
statesman who literally gave his life for 
his country. 

I can also testify to his personal in- 
terest in me as a freshman, as Many on 
both sides of the aisle have already testi- 
fied. I remember particularly his telling 
me—and others no doubt—‘“as you earn 
your spurs here, remember if you want 
to be respected both here and at home 
you will have to do your homework. Do 
your homework and your future will be 
fairly secure.” Joe Martin, the record 
shows, practiced what he preached “He 
too did his homework.” 

Mr. Speaker, Joe Martin is gone but 
the marks he made will remain forever. 
They are a part of our history and herit- 
age. His achievement and his contribu- 
tions are ours and they are for posterity. 
From his record we can learn, we can get 
sustenance we can and will grow, be 
statesmen and become great if we will 
always do our homework. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
served only 1 year with Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., but my father and predecessor 
served with him for 27 of those 42 years 
Mr. Martin had here in the House. They 
were colleagues. And though they were 
occasional adversaries, they were always 
friends—friends with a depth of fond- 
ness for each other and for this body 
which can only grow from common be- 
liefs, shared experiences, and mutual 
respect. 

Joe Martin was on his way to leader- 
ship in this body when my father came 
to Congress with the Republican revival 
in 1938. He was the first great national 
figure in the Congress I remember meet- 
ing personally. As a young boy I can re- 
call the thrill and awe I felt one evening 
when he dined at our home and I was 
privileged to stay up and listen to him 
and my predecessor discuss their philoso- 
phy, their legislative ideas, and their 
hopes for the Republican Party and the 
Nation. 

Joe was a newspaperman and retained 
that interest through his career. Since it 
is a career also shared by my predecessor 
and me, I feel that it gave Joe Martin a 
perception and candor which made him 
a straight thinker and a good politician. 

When he was no longer Speaker, Joe 
Martin gave the chair in which he sat 
behind that dais in this Chamber to my 
late father. Dad kept it until his own 
death, and I am now the proud possessor 
of it. 

When youngsters used to come into 
dad’s office he would sit them on the 
chair and say: “A great man used to sit in 
that chair, and his legs did not reach 
the floor, either. But when he stood up, 
he stood tall.” 

I said they were adversaries. Joe Mar- 
tin was for Landon in 1936 and my father 
was for Frank Knox. But after the con- 
vention battle was over and the order was 
decided, they campaigned together in 
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that losing cause. That is the kind of 
political experience which makes for long 
friendships and interesting memories. 

Total agreement is not the test of re- 
spect and affection. Joe Martin took his 
positions on what he thought was right, 
and he had to be a master strategist in 
this body because of the historic situa- 
tion in which he found himself as minor- 
ity leader and Speaker here. The affec- 
tion in which he was held on both sides 
of the aisle attests to the fact he played 
the game straight just as he had played 
it hard in order to win the spot he will 
surely hold in history as he will in the 
hearts of his colleagues. 

Whenever he stood up to be counted 
on anything, he did stand tall in this 
House. And he is standing tall wherever 
he is now. I really wish I could hear the 
conversations that he and my father are 
having now, because I know that they 
are together—perhaps not always in 
agreement, but together—colleagues as 
always and, as always, friends. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my voice to the many who have al- 
ready paid tribute to a remarkable public 
servant, our beloved colleague Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. 

It was my good fortune to know Joe 
Martin, and to learn from him, from the 
very beginning of my years in Congress. 
During his years of service in this Cham- 
ber he gained the well-earned respect 
and affection of his colleagues, and an 
equally well-earned reputation as “Mr. 
Republican” within his own party. 

I think it is tragic that we somehow 
save our finest tributes to men and re- 
serve our praises for their qualities and 
accomplishments until their death. We 
always seem to be at a loss for an ade- 
quate response to the passing of men of 
the stature of Joe Martin. 

I first heard of Joe Martin as a boy 
in Massachusetts. I heard of a black- 
smith’s son who had come to Congress 
from our State, full of youth and fire 
and a passion for truth. 

When I came to the 86th Congress, I 
knew him as a man unrivaled in the 
history of this Nation as a true champion 
of the causes he felt were right for his 
country. 

Joe Martin sat in the House for 42 
years, and was its Republican leader for 
20 of those years. He was Speaker of the 
House for 4 years and chairman of five 
Republican National Conventions. 

The spirit of Joe Martin will remain in 
this Chamber long after the man is gone, 
but his memory will serve as an inspira- 
tion to all members of his party—and all 
patriotic Americans of all parties—for 
many years to come. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us, 
regardless of party, are saddened by the 
death of Joseph W. Martin, Jr., who 
served the House of Representatives with 
such distinction during most of my serv- 
ice in the Congress. 

He was a great statesman. Although 
he was a dedicated and distinguished 
leader of his party, he never lost sight 
of the national interest, and always 
placed our national security above con- 
siderations of party politics. 

I regard it as a privilege to have served 
with him in the House. Those of us who 
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knew him will always retain fond mem- 
ories of him. His name will live in his- 
tory. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
America lost one of its great sons and 
the Congress one of its most distin- 
guished former Members yesterday, with 
the death of our beloved former Speaker, 
the Honorable Joseph W. Martin. 

Joe Martin was a great person and a 
memorable character, whose service to 
his country was marked by many legis- 
lative achievements. In the memory of 
more than half of our country, he was 
the only Republican who has served as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in recent times. 

All who served in the House during 
Speaker Martin’s terms as Speaker will 
surely remember him for his fairness, 
his good humor, and his consideration 
for his colleagues in both political 
parties. 

It was a privilege to serve with this 
great American, and a pleasure to know 
him as a friend. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
say a few words about an old friend— 
Joe Martin. When I came to the 88th 
Congress I soon learned to know one 
man loved by all. He was still referred 
to by many as “Mr. Speaker.” When the 
going got rough, his words were listened 
to by all. He spoke seldom—but when he 
did—the Hall was silent for we all wanted 
the benefit of his wisdom. 

When new Members needed counsel 
Joe Martin was available. You could see 
members of both parties slip into the 
seat beside him—get a friendly smile— 
and absorb his words of wisdom. 

Others can and have spoken of his 
earlier days here. I can only speak of his 
golden years; but I can testify that these 
were most productive—and good for the 
people of the Nation. The people of gen- 
erations to come—as well as those of 
today are better for his having passed 
this way. 

As a younger Member of this body, 
Mr. Speaker, I can truly say—we loved 
him, we admired him, we respected him. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are saddened by the passing of our 
former colleague, the Honorable Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. Even though he was no 
longer serving in this Chamber, his 
spirit has been with us in all that we 
have done. 

I had the privilege of serving 4 years 
with Joe Martin, and it was a wonderful 
experience to work with him and to 
have him for a friend. His efforts were 
untiring, and he was always dedicated 
to getting the legislative job done in the 
most effective manner. As a friend, one 
could always rely upon him being right 
where he was most needed. 

Joe Martin played a very prominent 
part in the Republican National Con- 
ventions and always performed nobly 
and well. He was known for his fairness 
and for his dedication to principle in 
these convention proceedings. He has 
left a record in convention halls that 
will always prove difficult to emulate. 

Joe Martin held many high political 
posts in his lifetime, one of these being 
the Speaker of the House of Reprenta- 
tives. His was a life that was meaning- 
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ful and expansive, and as he gave 
unselfishly of himself in public service, 
so has the American society benefited. 

While Joe Martin has left our pres- 
ence, his memories will remain—he was 
truly a great statesman, a wonderful 
human being, and a friend. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, this 
country has received a great loss in the 
passing of former Speaker Joe Martin, a 
great gentleman and a great American. 
He was a personal friend of each of us 
and he left a legacy to all the American 
people in the constructive legislation 
which he sponsored and directed. The 
affection felt by Members of Congress 
for him was partly the result of his 
great ability, but more because of his 
warm human qualities. As paradoxical 
as it may seem, in my own instance a 
part of my affection for him was due to 
the small accidental errors which he oc- 
casionally made. They were not impor- 
tant but they tended to emphasize the 
really important things about him. He 
was not bothered with trifles and he 
showed little concern for himself. He 
recalls for me the saying of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: See how the masses 
of man worry themselves into nameless 
graves, while here and there some noble 
soul forgets himself into immortality.” 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Massachusetts and Americans 
everywhere have sustained a great loss 
in the passing of our distinguished 
former Speaker, the Honorable Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. With his death the Nation 
has lost an elder statesman whose out- 
standing record of public service covered 
more than half a century. 

Born in North Attleboro, Mass., on No- 
vember 3, 1884, and educated in his na- 
tive State, Joseph W. Martin became a 
successful newspaper publisher before 
entering public service. On his election 
to the Massachusetts State House of 
Representatives in 1912 he embarked 
upon a career of public service to the 
people of his State and Nation which will 
long be remembered as exemplifying the 
very finest of American ideals. 

From March 4, 1925, when he took his 
seat in the House of Representatives, un- 
til the day he retired from the House, the 
career of Joseph W. Martin was exempli- 
fied by his devotion to duty and the best 
interests of his State and Nation. He was 
a kind, gentle, and able man. All those 
who had the privilege to share his friend- 
ship came to admire and respect his ster- 
ling virtues. 

Our late Speaker lived and labored 
through a great era in the history of his 
Nation. This country is a much better 
place in which to live and work by rea- 
son of the dedicated service of Joe Mar- 
tin. He has passed from the earthly scene 
of his many accomplishments, but he 
shall long be remembered as one of the 
great Americans of his age. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great regret and sorrow that I learned of 
the passing of our very distinguished 
former colleague, Joe Martin. When I 
first came to Congress in 1943, Mr. Mar- 
tin was then a veteran of 20 years serv- 
ice, and I shall always remember his 
warm welcome to me, his patience, his 
gracious attitude and courteous con- 
sideration to new Members of Congress. 
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He had a warm and sympathetic person- 
ality and seemed never too busy to share 
problems with his colleagues. As Speaker 
of the House, Mr. Martin served with 
dignity and dedication, but he kept on 
the same friendly terms with Members of 
Congress that he had previously enjoyed. 
I am happy to have had the privilege to 
know and to serve with this fine gentle- 
man, who has passed to his eternal re- 
ward 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is indeed a sad moment which 
calls me to speak today. It was with deep 
grief that I learned this morning of the 
death of my good friend and former col- 
league, Joe Martin. One of the highest 
privileges of my life was to serve in this 
body with him. Like all of those who have 
been enriched by knowing him, I can 
speak only in the highest terms of his 
dedication to his country, his State, and 
the Republican Party. 

Joe Martin began his long career in 
public life in 1911 when he was elected to 
the Massachusetts Legislature. In 1924 
he came to the House of Representatives 
where over a period of 42 years of loyal 
and enthusiastic service he rose to posi- 
tions of influence and national promi- 
nence. He was leader of the Republican 
Party in the House for 20 years, Speaker 
of the House for 4 years, five times the 
chairman of Republican National Con- 
ventions, and national chairman of the 
Republican Party from 1940 to 1942. His 
labor on behalf of his party was tireless. 
It was Joe Martin who was chairman of 
the congressional campaign that started 
the Republican Party back toward power 
in the House of Representatives for the 
first time in almost 20 years. No man in 
this century has better deserved the title 
of “Mr. Republican.” 

I am proud of his dedicated service to 
the Nation, the State of Massachusetts, 
and to the Republican Party. Speaker 
Martin will long be remembered in the 
Halls of Congress and throughout Amer- 
ica with the greatest respect, affection 
and gratitude. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sorrow over the death of the 
Honorable Joseph Martin, former Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. His 
death ends an illustrious career of a truly 
great and dedicated American. 

Although our political views differed, 
we were good personal friends. He was 
most willing at all times to do a personal 
favor for a colleague whenever he pos- 
sibly could. 

Joe Martin was held in esteem and re- 
spect by all of his colleagues and by all 
who knew him. His name will live in his- 
tory as one of the most respected and 
able political leaders of our time. He 
shared a close friendship with former 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and with our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the Honorable JOHN 
W. McCormack. 

Joseph Martin was a stanch Repub- 
lican who had a long tenure in the House 
of Representatives including many years 
as his party's leader. Yet he always en- 
joyed the admiration, respect, and 
friendship of his Democratic colleagues. 
On many occasions they paid him glow- 
ing tributes. 
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The Republican Party has lost a great 
leader. The Nation has lost one of her 
greatest statesmen. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with a feeling of personal loss 
and deep sorrow that I, this morning, 
learned of the death of our friend and 
former colleague, the Honorable Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. of Massachusetts. A great 
era in U.S. history draws to a close with 
his death. It was a privilege for me to be 
part of the Speaker Rayburn-Speaker 
Martin era here in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

The people of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts have indeed been for- 
tunate in having such men as Joe Martin 
and our present Speaker McCormack 
representing them. Joe Martin was first 
elected to the 69th Congress, which con- 
vened on March 4, 1925, beginning 42 
years of labor on behalf of those who had 
sent him here and for the principles of 
his party. His integrity, his word as his 
bond, and devotion to his party were 
legendary. Even though we were on op- 
posite sides of the aisle and had many 
differences of opinion, those differences 
in no way diminished my admiration and 
respect for Joe. 

While there are physical monuments 
in honor of Speaker Martin, no great 
legislative accomplishments bear his 
name. However, anyone who takes this 
as a sign that Joe's years of service were 
unfruitful in this regard is laboring un- 
der great disillusionment. His accom- 
plishments and successes will not be 
found in the history books but in the 
hard fought battles of the legislative 
process which brought about the enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is a 
better place because Joe Martin passed 
through and gave unstintingly of his 
talents. All of us who had the privilege 
of knowing Joe Martin as a friend and 
as a colleague will miss him but we shall 
cherish the memories he gave us. The 
surviving members of his family have my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, all Mem- 
bers of the House, on both sides of the 
aisle, are saddened today by the news 
of former Speaker Joseph W. Martin’s 
death. 

The House was his life, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will be long 
remembered for the dedication, patrio- 
tism, and humanity which he brought to 
it. He served with distinction in this 
Chamber for 42 years—longer than any 
Republican except Speaker Joseph G. 
Cannon—and was House leader of his 
party for 20 years. He also served his 
party as chairman of five Republican 
National Conventions and as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

A generous and resourceful man, Jo- 
seph Martin turned down a scholarship 
to Dartmouth College to become a news- 
paper reporter. Years later he bought his 
hometown newspaper, the North Attle- 
boro, Mass., Evening Chronicle, and 
financed Dartmouth educations for two 
brothers. He was subsequently awarded 
an honorary Dartmouth degree. 

As an alumnus of Dartmouth and a 
friend of the Martin brothers, I recall 
with pride their contributions to Dart- 
mouth, to the fourth estates of Connecti- 
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cut and Massachusetts, and, of course, to 
the Congress of the United States. 

Joseph Martin has been a key figure 
in the House of Representatives in this 
century. His former colleagues, and fel- 
low Americans, mourn his passing. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great political figures of our time has 
gone to his reward and those of us who 
were his friends and served in Congress 
under his leadership cannot help but 
mourn his passing although he had an 
unusually long and useful life. 

Joe Martin was like an old shoe. You 
could not help but feel comfortable with 
him. Even when I first become a Mem- 
ber of the House, and he was Speaker, 
he was never aloof. He was always ap- 
proachable and no Member of either 
party no matter who you were, or how 
long you had been in Congress but re- 
ceived patient and courteous attention. 
No request for help but had his sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

While he and the Democratic leaders, 
especially Sam Rayburn, worked closely 
together, everyone had reason to know 
he was a firm and unwavering Repub- 
lican and believed deeply in the philos- 
ophy of his party. 

Joe always stayed close to “his troops.” 
He sat at the Republican roundtable at 
lunch and so it was freshmen Congress- 
men and those of us who were rank and 
file had the benefit of his friendship 
and learned to respect his wisdom and 
character. He was always straightfor- 
ward and frank and would never mis- 
represent facts. 

Mr. Speaker, I admired Joe Martin. 
One of the great privileges of my po- 
litical life was knowing him and serving 
under him. 

During his latter years in the House 
when it was obvious that physically he 
was failing, it was heartwarming to see 
him carry on gallantly—old war horse 
that he was. 

Since his retirement I often thought 
of Joe and only the other day inquired 
about him and his whereabouts. Now I 
will not write that letter I planned, but 
as long as I am still around I will never 
forget Joe and will carry with me fond 
recollections of one of the finest Amer- 
icans I have ever known—Speaker Joe 
Martin. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved to learn of the passing of 
our beloved friend, Speaker Joe Martin. 

For years he was an outstanding figure 
on the American political scene. He rose 
from humble beginnings to the very high 
position of Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, one of the most exalted po- 
sitions of honor and power in the land. 

His career was marked by extraordi- 
nary devotion to the public interest, and 
his long, sustained work to strengthen 
and advance our great country in every 
sense, not only economically and socially, 
but spiritually as well, will long be re- 
membered by a grateful nation. His ac- 
complishments for his constituents, for 
his state and nation were so numerous 
and so noteworthy that I could not even 
begin to mention them in these remarks. 

Joe Martin worked his way to the top 
largely by his own efforts and the sup- 
port of loyal friends, who had confidence 
in his ability and high purpose. He was 
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conservative by nature, but quick to per- 
ceive that which was best for the coun- 
try and was willing to adapt himself to 
meet new situations and new problems. 

He was strong and rugged in his con- 
victions, but always open to argument, 
reason and persuasion and willing to 
reach a consensus. He was strong of 
character, and followed rigid principles 
of honesty, industry and loyalty to his 
friends. He believed that hard work 
every day was indispensible to achieve- 
ment. 

He was widely known and frequently 
consulted by other leaders, businessmen, 
educators, and constituents because of 
his faculty of measuring public questions, 
indeed everything that was presented to 
him, in terms of sound, commonsense 
and solid judgment, based on experience 
rather than theory. He was trusted and 
respected for his sound, sensible, practi- 
cal views. 

Many Members of this House on both 
sides of the aisle frequently consulted 
with our genial and beloved Joe and 
found him a kind of catalyst in shaping 
their own opinions. 

I should say that perhaps the pre- 
dominating thing about Joe Martin as a 
public figure was his intense patriotism 
and love of this country which always 
seemed to me to be a very part of his 
nature, an automatic, instinctive reac- 
tion. 

While he was a vigorous, militant, 
partisan when the occasion required it, 
and greatly honored by his party, he was 
never a partisan when the cause of his 
country was concerned or when friend- 
ship was involved. 

When he was Speaker, as he was on 
two occasions, time and time again, he 
came eagerly to the aid of the Presi- 
dent not of his own party, and he worked 
loyally with his dear friend, our great 
and beloved, Speaker McCormack, then 
majority leader, when great national is- 
sues were at stake, and he did so with 
wholeheartedness and determination 
that left no doubt as to where he stood. 

His career in Congress spanned some 
42 years in the history of the United 
States, during which the Nation and the 
world were shot through with war, social 
unrest, and great changes in the poli- 
tical and social order. 

Through it all, whatever turn the 
wheel of fortune took, Joe Martin took 
his position, fought for it as best he 
could, and imperturbably scanned the 
scene to see what more he could do to 
help the country and the people. 

I have many precious, personal recol- 
lections of Joe Martin, who was one of 
the finest men I have ever known in or 
out of politics, but the one I think most 
indelibly impressed on my memory is 
of him some years ago while presiding 
over the House, on the day that the 
Puerto Rican nationalists entered the 
Gallery and fired pistol shots in all 
directions. At the time, naturally, there 
was great excitment and alarm, but on 
the whole, considering what was hap- 
pening surprisingly calm reaction. 

Many of the Members were standing 
around looking at the gallery to see what 
was happening, and when they realized 
what the situation was, quickly dove into 
nearby shelters to escape the fusillade of 
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shots that sprinkled the Chamber, and 
left their marks on the desks, seats, walls, 
and ceiling. 

Several Members were seriously shot 
during this incredible affair, and it was 
only by the grace of God that many on 
the floor at the time were not killed. 

I had stepped out of the House to 
answer a call, and when I returned to 
my seat, one which I occupy 99 percent 
of the time I am present in the House, 
it was occupied by my dear and distin- 
guished friend, Hon. Cliff Davis of 
Tennessee, who offered immediately to 
give it up to me. 

Of course, I declined and sat a few 
seats off the aisle just ahead of my 
regular seat. Regrettably, during the 
fracas, Congressman Davis was struck, 
although fortunately his injuries were 
not serious. Only the intercessions of my 
guardian angel spared me that day. 

Meanwhile, through all the turmoil, 
Joe Martin on the rostrum presiding over 
the House, had taken his gavel and re- 
treated to a point directly behind his 
chair, adjacent to one of the large col- 
umns where he might have some protec- 
tion from the bullets, and was reaching 
out pounding the gavel, demanding that 
the House come to order. 

This was an example not only of the 
raw courage, but of the keen, alert mind 
which Joe Martin possessed. 

Joe Martin was a very generous and 
amiable person. He was a good, loyal 
friend to very many people, and beamed 
with good nature and friendliness. 

He was also a willing counselor, and 
always had time to listen to younger 
Members’ problems and give them a word 
of advice and, if necessary, some help. 

During the latter years of his service 
in the House, after he had retired from 
the speakership, he used to sit right 
across the aisle from my own seat and 
that of the able, distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, our esteemed 
friend, Mr. DONOHUE and, of course, we 
saw a great deal of him and frequently 
had the opportunity to exchange views 
with him. 

On many occasions we also flew back 
and forth between Boston and Wash- 
ington with him. 

Our loss is indeed great and the coun- 
try’s loss is very great, because we have 
lost one of the greatest Americans of our 
time. Speaker Martin has left an il- 
lustrious record in these halls which has 
been indelibly written into the history 
of our country, and which will long be 
remembered as an example of stalwart, 
unflinching Americanism. He was an 
honest, able, faithful public servant, 
marked by constant, unceasing concern 
for his district, his State, his country, 
and the American people. 

Joe Martin will be widely mourned 
and greatly missed, and with deepest 
grief, I join his bereaved family in their 
sorrow, and in mourning this great 
American and dear friend, who has 
served our country so faithfully and so 
well, and has left us all such a rich 
heritage of dedicated statesmanship and 
devotion to the Nation. 

My heart goes out to Joe Martin’s 
bereaved family, to whom he was so 
deeply and dearly devoted, and I extend 
to all of them my deepest, most pro- 
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found sympathy for the great, irrepara- 
ble loss they have sustained, which is, 
indeed, the loss of all of us who knew 
Joe Martin. 

A great, a good man, a gentle, modest 
man, a great American leader, a dearly 
beloved friend had laid down his bur- 
dens and responded to the final rollcall 
of the Divine Master. 

May the good Lord bless and keep him 
forever. 

And may this great Speaker and dear 
friend find rest and peace in his eternal 
home. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Joe Martin, this country has 
lost one of its finest sons. 

It was my honor and privilege to have 
served with this eloquent gentleman in 
this House of Representatives. Joe 
Martin distinguished himself as Speaker 
and as minority leader of this body for 
many long and productive years. Anyone 
who had the good fortune to meet him 
was soon aware of his exceptional capa- 
bilities as a legislator and statesman. 
He was blessed with the ability to be a 
keen observer, and yet at the same time 
be an active participant. 

Joe Martin had as many friends as any 
one I can remember. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, and just ubout everybody on 
Capitol Hill. I know that my sorrow at 
hearing of his death is shared by all my 
colleagues, and by the Nation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
representative of the youngest State of 
the Union, I rise to pay tribute to the 
memory of a former Member of this 
House, the late Joseph William Martin, 
Jr., who gave the greater part of his life 
to the service of his country and to his 
State which is one of the oldest in the 
Nation. 

As one who lived in Cambridge, Mass., 
for 3 years, while a student at Harvard 
Law School, I have always had a warm 
spot in my heart for the people of 
Massachusetts. For this reason I sought 
the friendship of the former Speaker at 
the earliest opportunity during my first 
term in Congress. He impressed me 
deeply with his warm personality and 
friendliness. He expressed his pride in 
having played a part in granting state- 
hood to Hawaii, and in the fact that his 
State of Massachusetts had played a 
major role in the early history of Hawaii. 

Joe Martin has left an indelible mark 
in this Nation’s legislative history. His 
forthright speech, devotion to duty, and 
integrity of character will long be re- 
membered. In the true American tradi- 
tion, he came from humble beginnings 
and rose to enviable heights, an able and 
highly respected statesman. 

It is almost impossible to speak of 
Joe Martin’s record as a public servant 
without also mentioning his steadfast 
loyalty to the party of his political alle- 
giance. He discharged the duties of his 
elective office to the best of his ability, 
but he served his party as only a true 
leader can. 

This Nation is richer for having had 
Joe Martin as a citizen. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the boundaries of the world that I have 
known narrowed when I read in the 
morning newspaper of the passing of a 
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great and beloved American, the Hon- 
orable Joseph William Martin, Jr. Joe 
Martin and I were not too far apart in 
years, he being my junior by some 2 years. 
When I was Lieutenant Governor of Illi- 
nois he was a member of the State house 
of representatives in Massachusetts and 
while I was still serving as president of 
the senate in Illinois Joe Martin had 
moved to the senate of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Long had he been famous, his 
name a household word throughout the 
Nation, one of the great figures in the 
Republican Party when I came to the 
Congress. He had served as Speaker in 
the 80th Congress, and when I arrived 
here in the 81st Congress he was the ex- 
Speaker, the minority leader, and the 
idol of all Republicans everywhere. It 
was my great privilege to serve as a Mem- 
ber of the House when he was its Speaker 
in the 83d Congress. He was considerate 
at all times. He was kindly in every way 
and I have sweet memories of so many 
very nice things that he did for me when 
he was the Republican Speaker and I was 
a relatively new Member on the Demo- 
cratic side. Through the years after that 
we remained close and warm friends and 
I was heartbroken when he left the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
privileges of serving as a U.S. Repre- 
sentative is the privilege of getting to 
know some of the greatest leaders and 
patriots of our time. Today, we honor 
the memory of a man who was not only 
a great leader and patriot in our present 
time, but one who will rank among the 
greatest Americans of all time. Known 
as “Joe” to everyone, the late Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., stamped an indelible mark 
on his Nation and this House. 

Compared to Joe Martin’s 42 years in 
this body, my 10 years on the scene stamp 
me as a Johnny-come-lately, but it was 
my privilege to have served with him and 
to have benefited greatly from his exam- 
ple and counsel. 

I recall the death of another great 
leader, the late Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio. He was called Mr. Republican.“ 
We in the House have had our own “Mr. 
Republican” and he was Joe Martin. 
While always putting the welfare of the 
entire Nation first, he nonetheless re- 
built the Republican Party during the 
thirties, becoming a moving force in the 
art of minority politics. 

The Republican Party and this House 
was his life, and in return he was given 
many honors. He was our Republican 
leader for 20 years, Speaker of the House 
for 4, was the chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee as well as chair- 
man of the Republican congressional 
campaign committee. He chaired five 
Republican National Conventions. 

None will forget Joe Martin’s perform- 
ance at his last national convention at 
San Francisco’s Cow Palace in 1956, 
when a delegate tried to nominate “Joe 
Smith” for Vice President. A newspaper 
article this morning reminded me of the 
bedlam that followed, and Joe Martin’s 
voice rising above the melee shouting 
“Take your Joe Smith and get outta 
here.” The nonexistent Joe Smith 
eg became part of political folk- 

ore. 
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I am also reminded of the story about 
the late Speaker Sam Rayburn, who was 
once asked to campaign against his 
friend Joe Martin. Rayburn, although 
on the other side of the political fence, 
reportedly refused, snorting: “If I lived 
in his district I'd vote for him.” 

Joe Martin was fiercely loyal, and he 
was trusted and liked by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. He was a real pro who 
instinctively knew what had to be done 
and then went ahead and did it. We here 
today stand most humbly in his shadow, 
being careful to give sincere thanks for 
the privilege of knowing Joseph William 
Martin, Jr., late a Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, with all 
my fellow Members here, I am deeply 
saddened to learn of the passing of my 
dear friend, our former colleague and 
Speaker of this House, the Honorable 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
This Nation and the world is grate- 
ful that, for a period of 42 years, divine 
providence afforded us the unique genius 
of his patriotic dedication, guidance and 
perseverance in the fight for freedom’s 
preservation and expansion through 
many of the most difficult periods of de- 
cision that civilized existence has thus 
far experienced. 

In the darkest and gravest hours of 
legislative challenge in this Chamber, all 
of us have witnessed the indomitable 
spirit of this mighty man enlighten and 
encourage this body toward the patriotic 
discharge of our full and common re- 
sponsibility. 

Considering the universally acclaimed 
record of this great and good man 
throughout 42 years of devoted service in 
the Congress, I believe it is safe to proph- 
esize that his legislative learning, knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and guidance will forever 
remain unsurpassed in the annals of 
congressional accomplishment. 

Within himself, and by his own indus- 
try and competence, Speaker Joe Martin 
became a national institution in our 
American political life. He presided over 
this House with absolute fairness and in- 
tegrity, and his encouragement, through 
wise counsel and sympathetic coopera- 
tion, to all Members irrespective of 
party, will remain a byword in this 
Chamber forever. 

Joe Martin is unquestionably one of 
the most distinguished Americans of all 
time. However, above and beyond all 
other things, he was beloved by all who 
ever knew him anywhere for his humble 
attitude, his neighborly disposition, his 
patient tolerance, his compassionate un- 
derstanding, and his quiet humor, his 
genuine friendship and his kindly heart. 
The legend of his great and generous 
spirit can never be removed from the at- 
mosphere of this Chamber. 

His personal example provides for all 
of us here, and those who will come after, 
a permanent inspiration of patriotic 
service for which this Nation will never 
cease to be indebted to him. 

He will be sorely missed by everyone 
privileged to know him. 

In this time of great loss and sorrow we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to his be- 
reaved sisters, brother, nephew, and 
other family members, while we join in 
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our prayers that the soul of our beloved, 
departed friend rests in heavenly peace. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, every one 
of us who knew Joe Martin feels sad- 
dened today by the passing of our good 
friend. 

One of the rewards of serving as a 
Member of Congress over the past sev- 
eral years has been to know the former 
Speaker and to have a feeling that he 
was our friend. While it was not my priv- 
ilege to serve with him in the days when 
he was Speaker, it was my privilege to 
be with him when he was ranking minor- 
ity member of the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee, or the House Space Com- 
mittee. 

It was as a fellow member of this com- 
mittee that I learned to know him. I 
will cherish those days forever. He was 
a man of long and rich experience, but 
he was not selfish. He was one who was 
willing to share the benefits of that ex- 
perience with others. 

Our days together on committee were 
in the early days of the space program. 
Those times were filled with the excite- 
ment of the first Mercury shots and then 
the early Gemini shots. While he was not 
always present because of his health, he 
was there on those important occasions 
when his presence was necessary to re- 
port bills which were so important to our 
early and always successful efforts in 
space. 

He was a man who was willing to give 
a fellow member advice if you asked for 
it. Always I found his counsel was not 
only helpful but of inestimable value. To 
serve as a good member of a committee 
his advice in essence was, as has been 
expressed here by others, in the form of 
an admonition—‘‘do your homework.” 

On the subject of debate on the floor 
between colleagues, his advice was “Al- 
ways be sure of your facts but once you 
have possession of the facts, do not give 
up a fight.” Joe Martin was a fighter. But 
he was a fighter who was extremely fair 
to an opponent. I am sure he never took 
advantage of an opponent, political or 
otherwise. 

Joe Martin was a man who believed 
that if you could not say something that 
was constructive, or something to make 
a contribution to the debate of an issue, 
then it was best to remain silent. He was 
not a sniper or a wrecker. He was not a 
man who wanted to tear things down. In- 
stead, he was a builder. 

Our departed friend lived a life guided 
by his creed that in order to have friends, 
one must be a friend. He was a true 
friend. That is why today a host of 
friends mourn his passing. All of his 
colleagues will remember him as a kind 
and considerate man. On this sad occa- 
sion, our deepest sympathy goes to his 
loved ones. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
sadness and with heavy heart in partici- 
pating in this eulogy for our beloved 
former colleague, Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

I have known no one in public life 
whom I have admired more, who was 
more kind, congenial, considerate, and 
gentle. As a freshman Member in 1955, 
and as my minority leader, he took time 
from his busy life to counsel, to encour- 
age, and to assist. 
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Joe Martin found time to come to my 
district on a number of occasions and in 
so doing not only demonstrated his de- 
votion to public service but had demon- 
strated to him the affection of thousands 
of people throughout the country who 
held him in such high esteem. 

Joe Martin was a Congressman’s Con- 
gressman. He was a legislative states- 
man whose ability and knowledge were 
grounded in years of public service and 
acceptance of party responsibility, start- 
ing with state legislative service, through 
chairmanship of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, permanent chairman 
of the Republican National Conventions, 
minority leader and reaching the legis- 
lative pinnacle of Speaker of the greatest 
and most influential legislative body in 
the world. 

I am proud to pay tribute to a most 
outstanding American who left a great 
heritage and who made the United States 
a better Nation because of his service. 
Joe will be missed by all of us, by his 
legions of friends, but the knowledge 
that he has gone to his just reward in 
Heaven makes the sorrow of his passing 
more bearable. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all saddened by the death of our friend 
and former colleague, Joseph W. Martin. 
We of the Massachusetts delegation feel 
the loss even more deeply because we 
knew him so well, and had known him 
so long. 

It is hard to say how I remember Joe 
Martin. I remember him here on the floor 
of this House, in the cloakroom, and at 
formal and informal gatherings wher- 
ever Congressmen met, as a stocky, 
broad-shouldered man with a shock of 
black hair that often fell into his face 
as he talked. He had an open, friendly 
face. His life was politics, and he was in- 
terested in every phase and every field of 
politics. To him it was a proud profes- 
sion, and he spent his life in its service. 

I think I always remember him most, 
however, as he welcomed me, a new and 
unknown Member of this House, from a 
part of the State far from his own Attle- 
boro, to the 83d Congress. He was the 
Speaker of the House then, but he found 
the time to be friendly, kind, considerate, 
and helpful to me, a member of a differ- 
ent party. He treated everyone that way, 
I later found out, and perhaps that was 
the source of his greatest strength among 
us. 


Whether a man agreed or disagreed 
with Joe Martin, he had to respect him 
and trust him, for he was a man of his 
word and of unswerving high principles. 
We all remember him as a hard and fair 
fighter, and a man who put his duty to 
his country well above any personal or 
partisan considerations. 

He did this with the greatest respect 
for partisan politics, for he knew, as we 
all do, that this is the foundation of good 
government and of the American way of 
life. The two-party system was never 
stronger than under his guidance and 
leadership. 

To all of us here in this House, he was 
a friend and an inspiration. To those of 
us who were his political neighbors in 
Massachusetts, he was a valued personal 
friend, and we were all proud to be his 
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colleague. His place in our hearts will 
never be filled. 

An editorial published March 7 in the 
Springfield, Mass., Daily News outlines 
the contributions this remarkable man 
made to his party and to his country. I 
include this editorial in the Recorp at 
this point: 

JOE MARTIN 
Joe Martin belongs to another political 
e: 
476 was an age of the individual party stal- 
wart in which the personal imprint shaped 
and dominated political philosophies in both 
Republican and Democratic ranks. It was 
an age which saw one of its last great prac- 
titioners in the person of Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., who for years was “Mr. Republican.” 

A review of the record of Joe Martin’s 42 
years in Congress will of course note that 
he was twice House speaker, GOP floor lead- 
er for some 20 years, and five times chairman 
of Republican national conventions. In 1948, 
his name was prominently mentioned as a 
dark horse candidate for the presidential 
nomination. 

This, however, is only part of the record, 
Joe Martin’s political talents were perhaps 
secondary to the dedication and integrity 
that he brought to his job—from his election 
to the Massachusetts House in 1912, to his 
more than four decades in Congress, to his 
departure from the Washington scene in 
1966. 

It can be said that the pressure of fast- 
paced politics and advancing years wrote 
the final chapter in this story. In 1959, Re- 
publicans installed a younger man as GOP 
House leader. After that, it was only a mat- 
ter of time until Mr. Martin would lose his 
congressional seat. The defeat came, uncere- 
moniously, at the hands of a young house- 
wife in a primary. 

Joe Martin accepted the inevitable graci- 
ously, reflecting the wisdom of his long 
political years. Lou can’t win them all,“ 
he said. “I can forget the losses when I think 
of the successes,” 

Now Joe Martin is dead, at the age of 83. 
He was “Mr. Republican.” But, even more, 
his outstanding service to his party made 
him a politican-statesman for all the people. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the great and distinguished former 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., who was a grand and wonderful man, 
dedicated and patriotic. 

Joe Martin loved his country and its 
ideals. He served long in the Halls of this 
House of Congress and his love and de- 
votion to this House grew with each day 
of service. He was forever ready through- 
out my years of service in the House of 
Representatives to be cooperative and 
encouraging. His rulings were fair and 
just and even when partisan spirit ran 
high he rendered justice according to 
law. His many fine qualities of kindness 
and helpfulness to young Members of 
Congress will never be forgotten. He will 
always have a high place in the history 
of his country. His character, his 
achievements, and his faithful service 
will be an inspiration to generations yet 
to come. 

Mr. Martin’s abilities could be extolled 
at length, but I feel Ican pay no worthier 
tribute than to express my sincere con- 
viction that our country and our lives are 
infinitely richer because Joe Martin lived 
and served. 

Here truly was a man who gave of 
himself to the service of his fellow man. 
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He has left a legacy for all of us—his 
own high official and personal standards, 
so consistently maintained, to which we 
all must aspire now and in the future. 

May the perpetual light shine upon 
him and his noble soul rest in peace. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, a voice that 
has spoken so long and well for the citi- 
zens of these United States has been 
stilled. This Nation will long mourn the 
passing of Joseph William Martin, Jr. 

We who served with Joe Martin, Jr., 
were fortunate indeed. By both his ex- 
ample and advice, he directed our foot- 
steps along the path of sound legislative 
practice. When I entered this body as a 
freshman in 1951, I sought for guidance. 
I soon learned that I could always go to 
that leader for aid in the fulfillment of 
my duties. He gave as much of his time 
to a freshman Congressman as to one of 
many years of service, 

No greater patriot has ever served the 
U.S. House of Representatives. His every 
waking hour was devoted to the welfare 
of his fellow citizens. His great legal 
ability was always at the service of us 
all, The legislation that he sponsored, 
directed or aided in passing has made 
our Nation greater and finer. I know to 
Joe Martin that these legislative acts 
were the only monument that he would 
wish but we who loved and respected 
him so dearly hope that we can honor 
him in a more demonstrative manner. 

The former Speaker and minority 
leader of the House was a kindly and 
good man who not only believed in the 
brotherhood of man but lived a life of 
brotherhood. 

The integrity and ability that Joe Mar- 
tin brought to his daily tasks will be 
sorely missed by us all. His deep devotion 
to the U.S. House of Representatives 
was known to us all and he instilled that 
same desire of service to that body in 
many of us who mourn him today. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a greater nation 
because of the services of former Speaker 
Joseph William Martin, Jr. Our loss is 
indeed great but we are grateful for the 
many years that he gave us. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Massachusetts and Americans every- 
where have sustained a great loss in the 
passing of our distinguished former 
Speaker, the Honorable Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. With his death, the Nation 
has lost an elder statesman whose out- 
standing record of public service covered 
more than half a century. 

From March 4, 1925, when he took his 
seat in the House of Representatives, 
until the day he retired from the House, 
the career of Joseph W. Martin was ex- 
emplified by his devotion to duty and 
the best interests of his State and Na- 
tion. He was a kind, gentle, and able 
man. All those who had the privilege 
to share his friendship came to admire 
and respect his sterling virtues. 

Joe Martin was a loyal party man but 
he believed in the two-party system and 
contributed to its strength. For this, he 
earned the respect of all Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Our late Speaker lived and labored 
through a great era in the history of our 
Nation and our country is a better place 
in which to live and work by reason of 
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the dedicated service of Joe Martin. He 
has passed from the earthly scene of his 
many accomplishments, but he will long 
be remembered as one of the great 
Americans of his age. His personal ex- 
ample provides for all of us here, and 
those who will come after, a permanent 
inspiration for the type of patriotic 
service for which this Nation will never 
cease to be indebted to him. 

In this time of great loss and sorrow, 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
bereaved sisters, brother, nephew, and 
other family members. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Joe Martin’s life was devoted to the serv- 
ice of his country under the auspices of 
the Republican Party since the time he 
marched as a boy in a torchlight parade 
in honor of William McKinley. He served 
42 years in the House of Representatives, 
beginning with the 69th Congress. He 
was Speaker of the House for two 
terms—the 80th and the 83d Congresses. 
He was the minority leader in the House 
five times—in the 77th, 78th, 81st, 82d, 
and 84th Congresses. He was elected the 
permanent chairman of the Republican 
National Convention four times—1940, 
1944, 1948, 1952—and he served two 
terms as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee—in 1940 and 1942. 
He was not an orator with a persuasive 
tongue, but he had an uncanny political 
sense which commanded the attention 
and respect of everyone. He was loved by 
many, and as his great rival and close 
friend, Speaker Sam Rayburn, once re- 
marked when he was asked to campaign 
against him: 

Hell, if I lived in his district, I would vote 
for him. 


Joe Martin was one of the first to learn 
about the plans for the Capitol Hill Club. 
He not only subscribed to it immediately, 
but as the leader of the Republican Party, 
he secured the aid of many influential 
Republicans. He headed the committee 
that raised a substantial sum for the 
Douglas MacArthur Memorial Wing. 

His devotion to the Republican Party 
and his deep loyalty to his beloved coun- 
try will always be an inspiration to those 
who enjoyed the privilege of his friend- 
ship. Our Nation today misses his clear 
and honest analytical thinking as well as 
his political acumen, but nonetheless we 
are a better and a stronger people be- 
cause of his unselfish and devoted 
service. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply sorry that our friend Joe Martin 
has left us. But we know that he has in- 
deed gone to the happy hunting ground 
for he was a chieftain, par excellence, a 
leader who was at the same time a friend 
to Republican and Democrat alike. Joe 
enjoyed the deepest respect and affection 
of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. 

In 1952 I had the privilege to be with 
him at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. He was chairman. I was a lowly 
assistant sergeant at arms. But you would 
never know this from Joe. To one and 
all he had the common touch, friendly, 
humble, sincere, dedicated, a man of the 
people and yet a man who could be de- 
pended upon to lead with inspiration 
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and devotion to principle. He was a prac- 
tical man, who knew what had to be ac- 
complished and worked indefatigably at 
it until it was done. 

In a sense our late Speaker was Mr. 
Republican. He carried this reputation 
proudly for most of his life. He was 
solid—a real guy—constructive, seri- 
ous, hard working, whose contributions 
over a lifetime represent a record of 
devoted public service that few Ameri- 
cans have equalled in the entire history 
of this proud Nation. 

Joe Martin was a great American who 
conscientiously served his country and 
his people in accordance with his high 
personal standards and with outstanding 
capability. As one who respected and 
admired him I can think of no higher 
compliment than to have it said of me 
by one who knew, that “he was Joe Mar- 
tin’s friend.” 

Mr. Speaker, we shall miss him. Ameri- 
ca will miss him. Let us reflect in the 
words of that great poet: 

He is not dead. He is just away. With a 
cheery smile and a wave of the hand he has 
gone to visit some unknown land. 


We salute Joe Martin, one and all. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve during the 88th and 
89th Congresses with the late Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Prior to my coming to the Congress in 
1962, I became aware of the statesman- 
like qualities and public and party lead- 
ership exemplified so capably by Joe 
Martin. Long years of service, diligent 
application to his duties, and impeccable 
qualities of morality and loyalty were 
combined with his political and legisla- 
tive talents to carry him to the great 
heights which he attained. 

It is always sad to note the passing of 
a friend and colleague, and in this hour, 
it is particularly sad because of Joe Mar- 
tin’s great stature as a political and pub- 
lic figure. At the same time it seems 
appropriate to express gratitude that Joe 
Martin could endow this great legisla- 
tive body with the indelible impression of 
his character. The firm and resonant 
tones of his great voice and the high 
principles which he embodied in all that 
he did and said have left an immortal 
imprint on the Congress of the United 
States. Joe Martin helped to elevate the 
reputation of the U.S. Congress by bring- 
ing honor and respect to this body in all 
that he accomplished and all that he 
represented during his 40 years of public 
service in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am proud to join today at this time 
of great public sorrowing and to express 
with all humility and sincerity my af- 
fection and respect for the late Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with everyone in the Congress and 
a multitude of admirers throughout the 
Nation in paying tribute to our departed 
friend and former colleague—one of the 
great Americans of his time—Joe Martin. 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
House with the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts for 4 years. Many of 
you knew him longer, of course; but when 
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he welcomed me on my first day as a 
Member of Congress, I felt that we were 
friends of long standing. Indeed, Joe 
Martin was almost legendary in national 
polities, for his name and fame were well 
known in every State. As a leader in his 
party and the Congress, he brought to 
Government that rare and marvelous 
talent for combining warmth, simplicity, 
and understanding with wisdom and 
dignity which transcended partisanship; 
and he leaves a legacy which is a source 
5 inspiration and encouragement for all 
of us. 

I feel honored to have known and 
served with him even briefly. He leaves a 
richer nation behind, and he has earned 
his rightful place in history. I join in 
extending heartfelt sympathy to all 
members of his family. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to join with my colleagues. 
from Massachusetts and others in pay- 
ing a brief but sincere tribute to the 
memory of our late colleague and friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin. 

During my first term in this body Joe 
Martin was our Speaker. This was dur- 
ing the 80th Congress. Speaker Martin. 
received me in a kind, gracious manner, 
and I have always been grateful to him 
for his kindness and consideration 
showed me as a freshman Member of 
Congress. Our friendship over the years’ 
cut across party lines. 

Congressman Joe Martin served in the 
Congress 42 years and this is a notable 
achievement of public service. Joe Mar- 
tin knew and understood the Congress— 
he knew how to make bipartisanship 
work. He served his district, the State 
of Massachusetts, and the Nation as 
well. He was a genial gentleman. 
Speaker Martin contributed much to the 
growth and development of our 
Nation—and his achievements and ac- 
complishments are a monument to this 
service. 

I should like to extend to the members 
of his family a most sincere expression 
of sympathy in their loss and bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, as truly as 
it can ever be said of any man, it can be 
said that our country is a better country 
because Joe Martin lived in it and gave 
of himself to its service—that the Con- 
gress is a better institution because of 
Joe Martin’s long and devoted participa- 
tion in it—and that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been enriched by Joe Mar- 
tin’s presence, as a Member, as a long- 
time fioor leader for his party, and as 
its Speaker. 

The late Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr—as his name appears on the 
Official records despite his insistence that 
his friends, who included almost every- 
one with whom he ever had personal con- 
tact, call him Joe“ —has departed this 
life, but the mark he has left on his 
country, our Government, and on his le- 
gion of friends, will endure. 

The career of Joe Martin was a monu- 
ment to this country’s way of life. A 
blacksmith’s son who had little oppor- 
tunity for formal schooling, this son of 
Massachusetts made his way up the lad- 
der of our society, our system of govern- 
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ment, until he was a nationally recog- 
nized power, a man who stood but a 
heartbeat away from the Presidency it- 
self, a man who held not only the speak- 
ership in this House, but who was his 
party’s national chairman and, in many 
ways, its best-known figure. 

But power never changed Joe Martin— 
the man, the human being. He main- 
tained his official position with the dig- 
nity and integrity they required, but 
never for a moment did prestige and 
power stand between Joe Martin, the man 
and his friends, the people. 

No man in our Nation’s history could 
have been more fiercely loyal to his party 
than was Joe Martin, the politician. But 
there always remained Joe Martin, the 
man, who never let political beliefs in- 
terfere with his friendships. He was a 
political foe of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, but his steadfast per- 
sonal friend—the same relationship ex- 
isted between Joe Martin and his Dem- 
ocratic counterpart in this body, the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. I am happy that 
I knew Joe Martin—and was privileged 
to have been his friend. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I will al- 
ways consider myself especially privi- 
leged to have begun my service in the 
House under the leadership of one of the 
greatest Speakers in history, Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. 

Speaker Martin was the classic exam- 
ple of the self-made man, and his singu- 
lar service to his party, the Congress, 
and the Nation marked him as one of 
the great men of his time. 

His friendship for and assistance to 
his colleagues in the House were natural 
and genuine, and gained for him in re- 
turn the lasting respect and admiration 
of those with whom he served for so 
many years. 

Speaker Martin was a professional in 
every sense of the word: As a politi- 
cian, as a legislator, and as a leader of 
the House. He was a man of conviction, 
a man of honor, and a man of the high- 
est moral character. 

I join his countless friends and as- 
sociates in mourning his passing, and 
will always consider myself fortunate to 
have known him and to have served in 
the House with him. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
personally shaken to learn of the death 
of Joseph W. Martin, for I had lost an 
old, lifelond friend. 

When I was only 14, I wrote a letter to 
Joe Martin, who—while he had not yet 
become Speaker of the House—already 
had achieved fame as a congressional 
leader. Being an aspiring Republican, I 
asked him to what he attributed his suc- 
cess. I was thrilled when he responded 
with a personal letter citing, among 
other things, perseverance, to which he 
encouraged me. 

I have cherished that letter to this 
day, but little did I dream then that I 
one day would be privileged to serve in 
the Congress beside this legendary and 
fabulous personality. It was one of the 
great experiences of my life to meet him 
in the House of Representatives and re- 
mind him of his words of inspiration 
many years before to a hopeful youth. 

This developed into a close and warm 
friendship with one of the greatest legis- 
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lative leaders in our history. His record 
speaks for itself and for the man; his 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding 
of the legislative process and the two- 
party system have been matched by only 
a very few in the history of this House, 
and indeed, of the Congress. 

But above and beyond all else stands 
Joe Martin’s compassionate understand- 
ing and his open friendship for us all. 
The newest Member of this House al- 
ways received a warm welcome and the 
unreserved assistance of this man. His 
cooperation and sympathetic guidance 
will remain an example in this Chamber 
for countless years to come. 

By his own industry and dedication, 
Joe Martin became a national institution 
of political life. The spirit of his works 
will live with us as long as this mighty 
Nation stands. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our dear friend, Joe Martin, 
touches each and every one of us deeply. 
Joe Martin was not only a great man 
but a good man, On one occasion he said 
to me, and I agreed with him, that he 
would like to be both great and good but, 
if he could not be both and he had the 
power to elect which he would be, he 
would rather be good than great. But 
Joe Martin was both. 

Joe Martin’s cause was America. He 
symbolized by his words and actions every 
ideal that our country stands for. During 
his lifetime he made his contributions 
to strengthening this great country of 
ours and passing it on to later genera- 
tions of Americans with more vitality, 
preserved and strengthened. 

There are so many things that one 
can say about Joe Martin: his various 
activities, his nobility of character, his 
wonderful outlook on life, his dedica- 
tion to our country, and his love of the 
national House of Representatives. How- 
ever, the one thing that impressed me on 
knowing Joe Martin as I have for so 
many years was that over and above 
everything else he was for America and 
the cause of America and what America 
stood for. If ever a man evidenced that 
in the history of our country, Joe Martin 
did during World War II, during that 
trying period not only of our Nation’s 
history but the world’s history. He and 
Sam Rayburn, of opposite parties but 
both Americans, cooperated together 
with understanding minds that never 
caused any friction where the national 
interest of our country was concerned. I 
remember on one occasion, a very dra- 
matic occasion—and some day it might 
be placed in history, although I can 
comment about it now—when Sam Ray- 
burn asked Joe Martin and me to meet 
him in his office the following morning. 
When we arrived there there were Secre- 
tary Henry Stimson, Gen. George Mar- 
shall, and Vennevar Bush. I had heard 
some rumors about research that was 
being done somewhere in connection 
with some weapon of war which later 
turned out to be the nuclear bomb, but I 
had no definite information about it until 
that morning. George Marshall and 
Henry Stimson told us that we knew that 
the Hitler government had started ex- 
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perimenting on this bomb before we did; 
that there was no knowledge as to the 
ultimate outcome; how far they had 
progressed with the project; that we had 
no knowledge as to how many experi- 
mental laboratories the Nazi govern- 
ment had; that it was imperative in the 
national interest of our country that 
we develop the bomb first. This was be- 
cause of the fact that if Hitler did de- 
velop it first, overnight, we could lose 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this relates to what 
I learned for the first time as the Man- 
hattan project. 

Mr, Speaker, Henry Stimson and 
George Marshall told us it was necessary 
during the next 2 fiscal years to obtain 
the sum of about $2 billion with which 
to carry forward the Manhattan project, 
and that they had to get money appro- 
priated in a manner whereby the Nazi 
government would not know that we were 
making this experiment or performing 
this research work, or the fact that the 
Manhattan project was even in existence. 

Mr. Speaker, there was never any 
hesitance on the part of Joe Martin when 
the national interest of our country was 
involved. Henry Stimson and George 
Marshall said that if the Hitler govern- 
ment perfected this awesome weapon of 
war before we did, overnight, we could 
lose the war. We now know after the 
fact that that statement was not exag- 
gerated. And, from a personal point of 
view, one of us made the observation that 
it might represent the sum of $2 billion 
being thrown down the cesspool—in 
other words, we might not be successful. 
While I made no comment at that time, 
in my own mind I entertained the 
thought, “Well, McCormack, what are 
you going to do?” I knew what I was 
going to do. There was nothing else to 
do. The national interest of our country 
was at stake. I said, Well, McCormack, 
if this is and does ultimately prove to be 
$2 billion thrown down the cesspool, you 
are going to be involved in the greatest 
financial scandal which this country has 
ever known, because you are going to be 
nee after the fact and not before the 

ac * 

Mr. Speaker, the six of us in that 
room— the Speaker's rooms like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, qoe Martin, never had 
any hesitancy, never had any doubt 
about the course which we should ask 
the Congress to undertake, The three of 
us worked in unity with the others. Later, 
in strict confidence, we had to give to 
various Members, particularly members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
certain information with respect to this 
project. However, that was one secret 
that was kept. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to that momentous 
time in the preservation of our country 
and its institutions in order to illustrate 
the character and the dedication of Joe 
Martin. The test was there. There was 
never any hesitancy about his response. 
and about his decision. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, we could talk about 
Joe Martin during the depression, we 
could talk about Joe Martin during 
World War I; we could talk about Joe 
Martin after World War II. But, Mr. 
Speaker, what a bulwark of strength he 
was in those momentous and important. 
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days which involved matters of great im- 
ponderables with which the United 
States of America was faced. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this in full view 
of the fact that the middle aisle made 
no difference to the late Joe Martin, be- 
cause in his mind—and I am proud to 
say in my own mind and also in the 
mind of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, GERALD R. Forn] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], CARL AL- 
BERT, HALE Boccs, LES ARENDS and 
others—the national interest of the 
United States was foremost. 

I came here as a young man. Joe 
Martin preceded me. He was kind to me, 
he was considerate and he gave me val- 
uable advice and assistance. A close re- 
lationship and friendship developed be- 
tween us, one that I shall always treas- 
ure, The imprint of Joe Martin on the 
the legislative history of America will 
always occupy the foremost pages in the 
history of our country. 

With the passage of time he became 
the leader of his party and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Every 
day at 12 o’clock when Joe Martin took 
the Speaker’s chair he took it as the 
Speaker of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives not as the leader of his party— 
he was the leader of his party—but 
when he assumed the chair he assumed 
it as the Speaker, always living up to 
the highest traditions of this great body. 
And in the performance of my duty as 
Speaker both Joe Martin and Sam Ray- 
burn have played a most important part 
in my life as to the meaning and the 
significance of the office of Speaker and 
the great traditions, prerogatives, and 
responsibilities that are connected with 
that constitutional office. 

Joe Martin could be discussed from 
the angle of his understanding mind, his 
relationship to his fellow men, his love 
of his fellow men and I believe the most 
effective way to refer to Joe Martin in 
that respect is that he was truly one of 
God’s noblemen. 

I know a little something about the 
responsibilities of leadership having been 
in the second position of leadership in 
my own party for 20 years before being 
elected Speaker of this great body. Joe 
Martin faced his duties and responsi- 
bilities with judgment, with vision, and 
with the courage always in that gentle- 
manly but firm way upholding the tra- 
ditions and the prerogatives of the House 
of Representatives. 

I hope that if my colleagues say that 
about me now while I am Speaker or at 
any other future time I know that I will 
feel highly honored that they said of 
JOHN McCormack that he as Speaker 
maintained and upheld the traditions, 
the prerogatives, and the dignity of the 
national House of Representatives. 

I am very much touched on this oc- 
casion. We are talking not only about a 
friend but a man who occupied the chair, 
the office of Speaker of this great body, 
an unusual honor, and we are talking 
about a man who upheld that position 
and performed his duties as a Member 
of this House in an outstanding manner 
that justifies him being recorded in the 
history of tomorrow as one of the great- 
est and the most effective Speakers of 
this great body. 
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So all I can say is “Joe, good day; we 
are all looking forward to a time in the 
future of meeting you and renewing our 
close friendships.” 

I extend to late Speaker Martin’s loved 
ones the deep sympathy of Mrs. McCor- 
mack and myself. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the late great Speaker, Joe Martin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolutions as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1087 

Resolved, That the House has learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Joseph W. Martin, Jr., former Member 
of the House for twenty-one consecutive 
terms, and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Eightieth and Eighty-third 
Congresses, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remaining resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, March 
11, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 793. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit 
Commission (Rept. No. 1161). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Concurrent 
Resolution 657. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for ceremonies in the rotunda of the 
Capitol in connection with the unveiling of 
the bust of Constantino Brumidi. (Rept. No. 
1162). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBERT (for himself, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. EpMoN- 
SON). 

H.R. 15822. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish the Robert 
S. Kerr Memorial Arboretum and Nature 
Center in the Ouachita National Forest in 
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Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 15823. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide for 
a fair and random system of selecting per- 
sons for induction into military service, to 
provide for the equal application of defer- 
ment policies, to authorize an investigation 
of the feasibility of establishing a volunteer 
army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

ELR. 15824. A bill to authorize participa- 
tion by the United States in the construc- 
tion of a dual-purpose electrical power gen- 
eration and desalting plant in Israel; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 15825. A bill to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “Henry Hol- 
land Buckman Lock”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 15826. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DANIELS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. DENT, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, 
Mr. Carey, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. WI. 
LIAM D, Forp, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. SCHEUVER, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
Bourton of California, Mr. AYRES, 
Mr. Quie, Mr. RE of New York, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Esch, and Mr. ESHLEMAN): 

H.R. 15827. A bill to revise and extend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 15828. A bill to strengthen the in- 
ternal security of the United States; to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 15829. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by increasing 
the penalties for illegal manufacture and 
traffic in hallucinogenic drugs (including 
LSD) and other depressant and stimulant 
drugs, including possession of such drugs for 
sale or other disposal to another, and by 
making it a misdemeanor to possess any such 
drug for one’s own use except when pre- 
scribed or furnished by a licensed practi- 
tioner, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 15830. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and other 
hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized per- 
sons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 15831. A bill to insure that public 
buildings financed with Federal funds are so 
designed and constructed as to be accessible 
to the physically handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 15832. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to honor the 
barefoot mailmen who carried mail between 
Miami, Fla., and West Palm Beach, Fla., until 
1893; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. UTT (for himself, Mr. HARSHA, 
Mr. Morton, and Mr. DEL CLAWSON) : 

H.R. 15833. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on fireworks; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 15834. A bill to amend section 116 of 
the Housing Act of 1949, to authorize grants 
for demolition of nonresidential structures 
that constitute harborage or potential har- 
borage for rats; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 15835. A bill to amend section 116 of 
the Housing Act of 1949, to authorize grants 
for demolition of nonresidential structures 
that constitute harborage or potential har- 
borage for rats; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 15836. A bill to amend section 116 of 
the Housing Act of 1949, to authorize grants 
for demolition of nonresidential structures 
that constitute harborage or potential har- 
borage for rats; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SELDEN; 

H. J. Res. 1156. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of May 
of each year as National School Safety Patrol 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. Res. 1088. Resolution providing for the 
printing of the proceedings of the Committee 
on Agriculture incident to the presentation 
of a portrait of the Honorable W. R. Poage; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. HARRISON (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD, and Mr. POLLOCK) : 

H. Res. 1089. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of at least one 
standard metropolitan statistical area in each 
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State; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. Res. 1090. Resolution to authorize the 
Committees on Banking and Currency and 
Education and Labor to conduct an investi- 
gation and study of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an Educational Opportunity Bank; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 15837. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
and Vincenza Amato and minor children, 
Guiseppe and Cosimo Amato; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15838. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Sorce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 15839. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 

Pistone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 15840. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel Angel Ponce De Leon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15841, A bill for the relief of Elsa T. 
Arce and Esther T. Arce; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 15842. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jean 
E. Tsolkas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R, 15843. A bill for the relief of the Na- 
tional Board of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 15844. A bill for the relief of Weenice- 
zie Joan Sharma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 15845. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Rose Botto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15846. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Gerbaudo; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
(by 


By Mr. 
request) : 
H.R. 15847. A bill for the relief of Albert J. 
Kennedy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WATKINS: 
H.R. 15848. A bill for the relief of Agostino 
Anania; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ROGERS of Florida 
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Electronic Industries Association Awards 


Medal of Honor to Edward W. Butler 
HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the elec- 
tronics industry is important to my State 
and to the country as a whole; and I 
was pleased to see that the Electronic 
Industries Association last night recog- 
nized one of the outstanding leaders in 
the electronics field by awarding him the 
association's Medal of Honor. 

The presentation was made by Robert 
W. Galvin, Electronic Industries Associ- 
ation president, to Edward W. Butler, 
chairman of the EIA parts division. Mr. 
Butler is executive vice president, plan- 
ning and electronics, Airco Speer Elec- 
tronic Components, St. Marys, Pa. Be- 
cause of the significance of the award 
and because Mr. Butler has made such 
an outstanding record as a leader in the 
electronics industry, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks both Mr. Galvin’s re- 
marks on presentation of the medal and 
Mr. Butler’s acceptance comments. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. GALVIN. EIA's Medai of Honor was es- 
tablished in 1952 as a recognition of the role 
of management in advancing the growth of 
the electronics industry. Tonight we are 
making our 17th annual presentation to a 
man who has spent his entire career in our 
industry and who has, apparently, enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

Edward W. Butler got his first job in what 
was then known as the radio industry in the 
same year that the Electronic Industries 
Association was founded as the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association. That was 1924. He 
joined E. T. Cunningham, Inc., an early tube 
manufacturer, as an engineer. Upon the 
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acquisition of this company by RCA, he 
served successively as assistant sales manager 
for tubes, manager of the Radio Division, 
and finally manager of commercial research 
for the RCA Victor Division. 

In 1944 he joined P. R. Mallory & Co. as 
manager of the Rectifier Division and three 
years later became general manager of the 
Electronics Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Subsequently he became di- 
rector of the Radio Division, Federal Tele- 
phone, and later managing director of the 
Canadian Federal Electric Manufacturing Co., 
an ITT subsidiary, in Montreal. 

Upon returning to the United States, he 
joined the Speer Carbon Co. as vice president, 
marketing, and recently he was promoted to 
executive vice president, planning and elec- 
tronics, as the company name was changed 
to Airco Speer Electronic Components. 

During these 44 years the radio-electronics 
industry has grown into a $23 billion indus- 
trial complex and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association, which began as a small group 
of radio component manufacturers, has be- 
come the Electronic Industries Association 
and the national organization of electronic 
system, equipment and component producers. 
Ed Butler has participated in this growth. 

His first EIA activity was in our Tube 
Division, the next in what was then called 
the Technical Products Division, now the 
Industrial Electronics Division. In both he 
took a leading role as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. As his industrial responsi- 
bility has changed, he moved to the Parts 
Division where since 1960 he has served on 
our Board of Directors, on the Division Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and as chairman of the 
Parts Division and several committees. He is 
now nearing the end of his second term as 
division chairman and is preparing to retire 
after 44 years in the industry and about half 
as many years in our Association. 

As a leader in the components sector of 
the electronics industry, Ed has scored a 
number of successes and, no doubt, a few 
failures. Yet he has never lost his keen sense 
of humor, even when things weren’t going 
his way. His friends will probably remember 
him best as a superb story teller, but everyone 
with whom he has been associated will recall 
his constant loyalty and his integrity as he 
worked persistently for the welfare of EIA 
and the electronics industry. 


I am, therefore, pleased to present this 
1968 EIA Medal of Honor to you, Ed, and to 
wish you many more years of health and 
happiness in your retirement. 

Mr. BUTLER. To receive this medal is an 
unequalled thrill and I am deeply touched. 
It’s a very heart warming experience just to 
know that one’s peers in the industry feel 
he deserves such recognition. 

I recall the anecdote I told our EIA Board 
of Directors at the time this award was 
announced. The story goes that Noah Web- 
ster, the father of the dictionary, was quite 
a man with the ladies as well as an expert 
in the meaning of words. When Mrs. Webster. 
caught him making love to the parlor maid 
she exclaimed, “Why Noah, I'm surprised!“ 
“Oh no, my dear,” said Webster, ‘You're 
astonished, we are surprised.” 

I have been both delightfully astonished 
and surprised. 

I must tell you that my 44 years in this 
industry have been rewarding beyond what 
anyone has a right to hope for. 

The growth of the industry in that period 
exceeds all the Hollywood coined superla- 
tives. Let me give you some examples—in 
1924 we had five types of radio receiving 
tubes; the WD11, WD12, UV199, UV201A and 
Uv200 and a few transmitting and special 
purposes types. 

Since then 2,692 new receiving types have 
been registered, 3,350 industrial types and, 
believe it or not, 1,919 types of cathode ray 
picture tubes. 

And in the semiconductor industry which 
didn't get off the ground until 1948, 5,410 
diodes and 65,350 transistors have been 
registered. 

The number of circuits built into elec- 
tronic equipment in the United States each 
year has increased from a few million to 
about 1.5 billion in 1967; by 1970 should reach 
2.2 billion, and by 1975, 3.5 billion. 

In sales the industry has grown from a 
few million dollars to over 23 billion dollars in 
1967 and now employs a million and a quarter 
people, 40 per cent in components, 10 per 
cent in consumer goods, TV, radio, etc., and 
50 per cent in industrial and military appa- 
ratus manufacture. 

All these statistics reflect a dynamic in- 
dustry in which technical, manufacturing, 
financial and marketing men have joined to 
offer great value to the users of their prod- 
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ucts and services. This dynamism is typified 
by EIA, which started in the mid-twenties as 
RMA and evolved into an organization of 
300 companies with plants in 40 of the 50 
states and representing 80 per cent of the 
dollars value of sales of the industry. 

The courageous and energetic men who 
have built our industry typify to me all that 
is inspiring about American management and 
labor. I treasure the relationship I have had 
with them, 

The last 13 years have been especially grati- 
fying and for this I am deeply grateful to 
those with whom I have worked; my un- 
equalled boss, my associates in my company, 
in the industry, in the military departments 
and the other branches of Government. 

To be able to retire from active business 
with these rewarding experiences fresh in 
mind is a priceless gift for which I am most 
thankful. 


Mexican Americans’ Employment 
Problems 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vi- 
cente T. Ximenes, Chairman of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Mexican-American 
Affairs has been mounting a considerable 
effort to bring attention and improve- 
ment to the problems of discrimination 
against Spanish-surnamed Americans. 

Recently, on February 14, 1968, Mr. 
Ximenes addressed the Interagency Ad- 
visory Group of the Civil Service Com- 
mission on the difficulties presented for 
Mexican Americans in getting good Fed- 
eral jobs. Mr. Ximenes gives an excellent 
description of the issues involved and 
offers several constructive corrective 
proposals. 

I commend Mr. Ximenes’ remarks to 
the attention of my colleagues and ask 
that they be included in the Recorp at 
this point. 


ADDRESS BY VICENTE T. XIMENES, CHAIRMAN, 
INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON MEXICAN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE INTERAGEN- 
cy GROUP OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION, FEBRUARY 14, 1968 
Chairman Macy, Mr. Oganovic, Members of 

the Interagency Advisory Group, Equal Em- 

ployment Opportunity Officers, and Coordi- 
nators for Federal Women’s Programs, I am 
extremely pleased to join you today. 

I wish to recognize, here and now, the per- 
sonal interest taken by Chairman Macy in 
the matter of employment opportunities for 
the minority groups of our nation. I am de- 
lighted that he attended the Cabinet Level 
Hearings in El Paso last October and that he 
has followed through with meaningful im- 
plementation of some of the recommenda- 
tions made at those hearings. 

Not many years ago, no one would have 
considered a meeting to discuss the employ- 
ment problems of the Mexican American. 
As a matter of fact, even the composition 
of this ethnic group was unclear and some 
confusion still remains. Perhaps, to start 
with, we should clear away some debris of 
terminology. For purposes of our discussion 
I will use the term “‘Mexican American” to 
identify approximately 6 to 614 million people 
who are concentrated in five Southwestern 

states, but who have also migrated into the 

Northwest, Midwest and even parts of the 

East. The Mexican American may be descend- 

ant of the Spanish explorers Cortez, Cabeza 

de Baca or Coronado. Or he may have recently 
immigrated from Mexico and may very well 
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be a descendant of Montezuma. There are 
others in the United States who have the 
same features, background, language, and 
surnames, but who are not Mexican Ameri- 
can. For example, there are Puerto Ricans, 
Spanish Americans (from Spain), Central 
Americans (from Costa Rica, Panama, Etc.), 
and South Americans. There are also Indians 
in the Southwest who bear similar features, 
speak Spanish, and have a Spanish surname, 
but who are not necessarily Mexican Amer- 
icans. Although all the above groups may 
rightfully wish to be identified as something 
other than Mexican American, they have all 
shared the same problems and experiences as 
citizens of the United States. My discussion 
is intended to apply to all Spanish surnamed 
groups even though I will use the Mexican 
American handle. 

In many respects, the Mexican American 
experience has not been a happy one. Con- 
gressman Henry B. Gonzalez drew on the 
essence of that experience when he said 
that “If you are hungry, hope itself is a 
distant thing; and if you are defeated, prom- 
ises of better things to come ring empty. If 
yours is a world of dirt floors and tin roofs, 
tomorrow holds no promises and your greatest 
ambition is to live through today.” 

For too long, America accepted the Mexi- 
can Americans as people who lived in “bar- 
rios,” or the poorest and oldest sections of 
town, and who held the menial jobs that 
were available. The first grade teacher knew 
the Mexican American children as her most 
annoying charges. They could not follow 
class instructions given, of course, in English, 
and they were seemingly the least motivated 
to learn. They were the youths who came un- 
prepared to speak English and they usually 
dropped out of school and loitered on the 
corner for want of something better to do. 
Not many Mexican Americans made it to 
high school and fewer still ever took part in 
a student council election, or were asked to 
join the national honor societies or were 
given good citizenship awards at school as- 
semblies. 

It seems that very few citizens wondered 
why almost an entire ethnic group fell stead- 
ily behind in the progress of America. If they 
did question it, they most often concluded 
that, as a people, the Mexican Americans 
could simply achieve no more. It rarely oc- 
curred to them that they should examine 
the system for possible causes. 

The Federal government was not much 
more enlightened. Little official notice was 
taken of the Mexican American community’s 
economic and social patterns as they emerged 
from the Census statistics. Few Federal offi- 
cials realized that, in the government itself, 
programs and institutions were not function- 
ing for the Mexican American as they were 
for others, 

The years passed and changes came about. 
Our country entered into the Age of Civil 
Rights—engendered by the despair of the 
Negro population. Studies were made and 
comparisons drawn among the minorities. 
Census figures were examined more closely. 
Rather indirectly, our government began to 
realize the conditions of the Mexican Ameri- 
can community. It learned that: 

Approximately 5 million Mexican Ameri- 
cans reside in the Southwest where only one- 
sixth of our Country’s entire population lives, 
but where one-fourth of America’s poor can 
be found. 

The Mexican American community ranked 
below any other ethnic group, except the 
American Indian, in the number of school 
years completed; over one-fourth had com- 
Pleted less than 5 years of schooling; and, 
among children of school age, the community 
had the largest number of dropouts. 

Whereas the reported unemployment rate 
in the United States was between 3.7% and 
4%, a Department of Labor 1966 survey of 
slums in Phoenix, Arizona, and San Antonio, 
Texas, indicated much higher rates for both 
areas. In the slum neighborhoods of San 
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Antonio, where over 114,000 people live, 
84% are Mexican American and the unem- 
ployment rate is 8%—twice that of the na- 
tional average. In the Salt River Bed areas 
of Phoenix, where some 10,000 families reside, 
the unemployment rate is 13.2% —almost 
four times the national average 

Measuring unemployment beyond the 
“traditional” terms, which exclude the spe- 
cial problems of limited employment, low 
wage employment and completely defeated 
people who no longer seek jobs, the Depart- 
ment of Labor found that one out of every 
two residents of the San Antonio slum had 
a serious employment problem and the same 
held true for more than four out of every 
10 residents of the Phoenix area. Almost 
three-fourths of these people had not grad- 
uated from high school and nearly half had 
not gone beyond the 8th grade. 

The causes, as summarized by th? Depart- 
ment, closely coincide with the opinion of 
the subemployed themselves. The report con- 
cludes that the problem is “a matter of per- 
sonal rather than economic condition. No 
conceivable increase in the gross national 
product would stir these backwaters. The 
problem ts less one of inadequate opportunity 
than of inability, under existing conditions, 
to use opportunity. Unemployment in these 
areas is primarily a story of inferior educa- 
tion, no skills, discrimination, unnecessarily 
rigid hiring practices and hopelessness.” 

Concerned by these facts which were bol- 
stered by personal knowledge, President 
Johnson completed the process of involve- 
ment for the Federal government. The Presi- 
dent determined that our government can 
and will lead the way toward bringing the 
Mexican American community into the good 
life that our country offers. He has brought 
us to the point at which we now find our- 
selves. 

To accomplish this task will take all our 
determination, For, if the unemployment 
rates are alarming, the prospects for the 
employed Mexican American are not very 
bright. In a 1966 Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission survey of private indus- 
try and in the 1966 Civil Service Commission 
report on minority employment in our gov- 
ernment, the Mexican American employees 
are found to be in the less skilled and lower- 
paid jobs. Private industry, municipal, state 
and Federal institution are all guilty on this 
point. For example— 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
93,260 world wide identified employees of 
which 32,979 held GS 9-18 level positions, Of 
these 32,979, only 140 were Mexican Ameri- 
can. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development had 17,475 high level slots, 26 
of which were held by Mexican Americans. 

The Selective Service had no Mexican 
Americans in top level assignments. 

The Department of Justice had 501 Mexi- 
can Americans out of a total force of 30,548. 
Out of a total of 11,695 positions only 62 
were occupied by Mexican Americans. 

The 1967 preliminary reports from govern- 
mental agencies are somewhat more encour- 
aging, but we have a very long way to go 
in the area of equal employment for Mexi- 
can Americans. 

Today, you have asked me to make recom- 
mendations as to how we can brighten this 
picture and remove the obstacles hampering 
the progress of the Mexican American com- 
munity. I have, therefore, come prepared 
with recommendations from the community 
itself. 

First, we must make contact with and ap- 
point more Spanish surnamed Americans to 
positions of decision, policy-making, imple- 
mentation and programming in our govern- 
ment, It may well be that the future success 
of our employment programs and all other 
governmental efforts that touch on the life 
of Mexican Americans depends on the per- 
sonnel making the policy and carrying it 
through. The most repeated and urgent de- 
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mand made in El Paso by the participants 
was for more outreach and better under- 
standing by the government. For this we 
need the talents of Mexican Americans in 
high level posts. Further we need the capa- 
bilities of Mexican Americans who, if they 
are not interested in leaving their profes- 
sions for government service, can be ap- 
pointed as consultants and advisors for gov- 
ernment programs in every field from per- 
sonnel through community development, An- 
other source of talented manpower is the 
young Mexican American college graduate. 
In the past we have neglected to reach out 
and bring him into government work and, 
consequently, we have lost out on developing 
the future expertise that our country needs. 
It is here, in the professional brackets, that 
our government can and must exert the high- 
est kind of leadership—make its stand— 
set an example: for there is no such thing 
as not being able to find a “qualified” Mexi- 
can American, There are most certainly Mexi- 
can Americans who did manage to acquire 
an education and very high qualifications, 

Our second concern is the up-grading and 
mobility of Mexican Americans who are al- 
ready employed by the government. The pri- 
mary considerations of the community are the 
need for improved employee-management re- 
lations, the need to examine procedures re- 
lating to promotions, the need to make our 
equal employment opportunity programs 
more effective and the need for extended on- 
the-job training opportunities. 

So often relations between Mexican Ameri- 
can employees and their supervisors, who are 
frequently Anglo, are strained through lack 
of understanding and communication. I 
think, at times, we overuse the word “com- 
munication”, but there is no real substitute 
for it in our language just as there is no 
real substitute for it in our lives. In this 
case, the Mexican American employee tends 
to judge the actions of his supervisor by the 
kind of unfair treatment he and the ma- 
jority of the Spanish surnamed Americans 
have received for so long, There are many 
good reasons for this mistrust. Froposals to 
train supervisors in equal employment op- 
portunity efforts are excellent and I very 
much hope they will become a reality. Per- 
haps the Regional Training Centers for 
Federal employees which have been estab- 
lished by the Civil Service Commission in 10 
major cities would be a good place to begin 
the process. 

The merit promotion system is viewed with 
the same mistrust by the community and, 
unfortunately, it has been justified in many 
cases. I am convinced of this by the daily 
bulk of mail I receive in my office concerning 
discrimination in promotions. The sugges- 
tion has been made that a re-evaluation be 
made of the supervisor’s appraisal as a rank- 
ing factor in promotions and that close ex- 
amination be given to cases in which minor- 
ity employees are passed-over for the better 
positions. 

Vice President Humphrey has said that 
the discrimination problem is not behind 
us and that this factor “...is still the 
number one stumbling block in our quest for 
equal employment opportunity—one that 
shows up in testing and training as. much 
as-in recruitment and promotion.” I know 
that it is still a grave factor in the dead-end 
jobs held by many Mexican Americans. The 
experience has been especially bitter at mili- 
tary installations. A case at hand—and one 
on which I receive much correspondence—is 
the existing situation at Kelly Air Force 
Base and other military installations in San 
Antonio, Texas. These installations are lo- 
cated in an area where almost half the popu- 
lation is Mexican American and where gov- 
ernment is the employer of a large number 
of Mexican Americans. However, this very 
sizeable group of minority employees hold 
jobs in the lower grades and are consistently 
denied promotions on the basis that they 
are not qualified. Efforts by local Mexican 
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American organizations to correct the prob- 
lems have been unsuccessful. 

The hearings in El Paso brought forth 
statements on the ineffectiveness of our 
equal employment programs. It was sug- 
gested that the person responsible for en- 
forcing equal employment opportunity pro- 
grams should not be appointed by the head 
of the installation or agency at which he is 
to serve. Another suggestion was that an 
outside agency, perhaps the equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, should carry 
out the equal employment objectives of the 
government. 

Discrimination or simply a lack of efforts 
to communicate have also been factors in 
the small number of Mexican Americans 
who participate in on-the-job training to 
upgrade their employability. It will be neces- 
sary to make a conscious effort to let Span- 
ish surnamed employees know that such 
programs are available. The community is 
anxious to better itself and to take advantage 
of training while they work. In the Phoenix 
and San Antonio slum survey, 80% of the 
people interviewed said that they would be 
most willing to take training on the job—if 
they had jobs and were training offered. I 
know there are proposals on just this kind of 
thing, such as Operation MUST, and we must 
give them priority to get them off the ground, 

Our third area of concern is the recruit- 
ment and hiring of disadvantaged who have 
been unable to achieve Civil Service Status 
and who long ago became discouraged about 
even applying. Further, we have been weeding 
out those whose skills and aptitudes do not 
come through on standard forms of measure- 
ment—particularly the Mexican American 
person who has difficulty with the English 
language. I am greatly encouraged by the re- 
cent attention directed toward the cultural 
biases and faults of presently used exams, 
job descriptions, entry-level position require- 
ments and interview procedures. 

When we speak of employment oppor- 
tunities then, these are the major areas of 
concern for the Mexican American. The 
community is hopefully awaiting the leader- 
ship of the government and, I am certain 
that we can fulfill that role. To do so, how- 
ever, means that we make certain our concern 
makes itself felt in the regional offices and 
the local offices where the actual work is done. 
We cannot accept any gestures of compliance 
as worthwhile unless they render hard and 
fruitful results. 

I would like to leave with you, for your 
consideration, a few “hard” recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Establish systematic and widespread 
means of contact with Mexican American 
organizations for employment referrals and 
to generally improve communication with 
the community. 

2. Let the Mexican Americans know that 
top-level positions are not beyond the realm 
of their capabilities and that you welcome 
their applications. 

3. Make the knowledge of the Spanish 
language and culture a part of the require- 
ments for positions in areas of concentrated 
Mexican American population. 

4. Conduct sustained efforts to visit colleges 
with a high Mexican American enrollment 
and include Mexican American recruiters on 
your teams. 

5. Utilize the Spanish language com- 
munications media to advertise job openings. 

6. Examine the merit promotion system 
which has been used to enhance, facilitate 
and legally justify discriminatory practices. 

7. Strengthen the effectiveness and in- 
herent objectivity of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity officer’s position and perhaps 
require that he report to a board or advisory 
group of Mexican American citizens as well 
as to his supervisor and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

8. Utilize the personnel facilities of the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican Amer- 
ican Affairs. We can provide the names of 
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qualified applicants for many posts to be 
filled. 

Before closing, I wish to re-emphasize that 
the Inter-Agency Committee will help with 
any request you may have. Specifically, the 
Committee is ready to: (1) supply you with 
a roster of names of individuals who can be 
called on to act as consultants and advisors; 
(2) assist you in establishing lines of com- 
munication with community leaders and 
Mexican American organizations; (3) pro- 
vide the services of staff members to act as 
adyisors; and (4) assist you in your efforts 
to improve mutual understanding and com- 
munication with the Mexican American 
community through press and radio cover- 


e. 

There is in our country a restlessness 
against the inequity of opportunity. Senator 
Yarborough pinpointed the feeling when he 
said that “This restlessness, is afoot today 
among 5 million Americans whose heritage 
is grounded in the Spanish language. It is 
not a violent restlessness but an eager . . 
movement. It says ... Let me be a mean- 
ingful citizen. Let me be a real American.” 

With concerted effort, we can make this 
dream a reality. 

Thank you. 


Navy Enlistment Survey 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 13, 1968, issue of Navy Times con- 
tains an article by Mr. Jim Parker which 
states that 89 percent give “love of coun- 
try” as the reason for enlisting in the 
U.S. Navy. 

As Mr. Parker says, this is bound to be 
a shock to the hippies, peaceniks, and 
draft card burners. This survey, taken of 
a sample of 2,340 new recruits, was made 
in an effort to determine the effectiveness 
of recruiting programs. 

To me, it is most refreshing to find that 
such a substantial percentage of this 
sample of the youth of our country does 
not feel that patriotism and love of coun- 
try are outmoded ideals. 

Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EIGHTY-NINE PERCENT Give “LovE OF COUN- 
TRY” AS REASON FOR ENLISTING 
(By Jim Parker) 

WasHIncton.—This is bound to come as a 
shock to the hippies, the peaceniks and the 
draft-card burners, 

It’s even somewhat of an eye-opener to 
those of us who grudgingly admit that kids 
today are no worse than they were when we 
were growing up. 

The “shocking” fact is that patriotism, or 
the desire to serve one’s country, ranks as 
one of the most influential reasons why young 
Americans join the Navy. 

Nearly 89 percent of 2,340 brand new sailors, 
questioned about their motives for go- 
ing into the service in a. recently-completed 
survey, indicated that love of country had 
some influence on their decision to enlist. 
More than one out of every three said that 
patriotism played a compelling part in mak- 
ing up their minds to join. 

Only the desire for technical training and 
the influence of the time-tested recruiting 
slogan, “Join the Navy and See the World,” 
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edged out patriotism as personal reasons for 
enlisting among those surveyed. 

About 94 percent were swayed by the train- 
ing opportunities and about 91 percent said 
the chance to travel helped induce them to 
join. 

(No, you don’t have 274 percent of 2340 
replies; most of the 2340 gave more than one 
reason.) 

Of those surveyed less than 57 percent con- 
ceded that draft pressure had anything to 
do with their decision and less than half of 
these in turn said that the threat of being 
drafted strongly influenced their thinking. 

Nearly 44 percent said pressure from the 
draft played no part at all in their decision 
to enlist. 

However, 84 percent replied that their de- 
cisions were influenced by their desire to 
choose the time to fulfill their military obli- 
gations—certainly a form of draft pressure— 
so the overall effect of the Selective Service 
system on enlistments may be different from 
that indicated by the answers to the draft 
pressure question alone. 

Other personal reasons cited by the new 
recruits, in the order of their influence on 
the decision to join, are: 

To gain maturity and self-reliance, 70 per- 
cent. 

Desire to try military life, 64 percent. 

Desire for a Navy career, 60 percent. 

Opportunity better in Navy than in civilian 
life, 51 percent. 

Desire to leave home, 25 percent. 

Needed a job, 15 percent. 

The survey also tried to pinpoint the de- 
gree of influence exerted by personal contact 
with the recruit of his parents, other rela- 
tives, friends already in the service and his 
school counselors, 

Nine out of 10 talked the problem over 
with their parents and nearly as many—88 
percent—sought the advice of friends who 
were in the service. Both groups—parents 
and friends—were about equally influential 
in the final decision, with 65 percent of the 
new recruits conceding that the opinions 
they received from both these sources was a 
factor in making up their minds. 

The friends have a slight edge over the 
parents, however, in that 21 percent rated 
their friends’ adyice as having a strong in- 
fluence versus 19 percent who claimed they 
paid that much attention to Mom and Pop's 
advice. 

Four percent of the parents were against 
their son's enlistment, while only three per- 
cent of his buddies in the service said “stay 
out.” 

Brothers, sisters and other relatives were 
consulted by fewer recruits before they en- 
listed—76 percent—but this could be a siz- 
able number of those who have relatives to 
whom they can talk. The survey did not es- 
tablish what percent had relatives, nor did 
it establish how many had parents or friends 
in service. 

Two percent of the recruits said their rela- 
tives were against their enlisting; 39 percent 
said they were influenced by their relatives’ 
opinions, and 37 percent said they were not 
influenced. 

School counselors appear to have the least 
infiuence of the four classes of personal con- 
tacts. More than one-third of the recruits 
had no contact with their counselors, 
though 81 percent were high school gradu- 
ates or had had some college and all but one 
percent had been to high school. 

Five percent said they were strongly in- 
fluenced to enlist by their counselors; 19 
percent conceded some influence, while 40 
percent said their counselors had no influ- 
ence at all on their decision. One percent of 
the recruits said the counselors were against 
their enlisting. 

The survey also attempted to measure the 
effectiveness of Navy recruiting programs. 

Based on the answers given by the new 
recruits, it may be that the carefully selected 
and trained individual recruiter is the 
Navy’s most productive recruiting agent. 
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His school visits and his letters and post- 
cards to prospects were rated by those voting 
as the recruiting “tools” packing the great- 
est wallop. 

Actually, recruiting booklets and pam- 
phlets topped both the recruiter’s personal 
appearances and his letters in one respect. 
The literature was credited by 79 percent as 
having some influence on their decision, 
while 77 percent put the visits in this same 
category and 59 percent cited the corre- 
spondence, 

But both the visits and the written con- 
tacts by the recruiters carried greater im- 
pact, outscoring the literature as a “strong 
influence” thusly: visits, 23 percent; corre- 
spondence, 15 percent; pamphlets, 14 per- 
cent. 

Career counselors’ handbooks, recruiting 
posters, TV “spot” announcements, Navy- 
sponsored films and radio recruiting an- 
nouncements were rated effective in that 
order by the surveyed recruits. 

The survey covered 2340 recruits who 
inked enlistment contracts July 17. Those 
making the survey recommended repeating 
the study periodically to obtain up-to-date 
and comparative information. 

They also have suggested a companion 
survey of cross-sections of high school sen- 
iors to probe the thinking of those of them 
who do not plan to go into the Navy. 


Nixon’s Pledge 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on March 7, 
1968. The editorial points up, I believe, 
the improvidence of candidates for high 
office making rash promises or predic- 
tions about the war in Vietnam. 

The editorial follows: 

NIXON’S PLEDGE 

It would be quite unrealistic to suppose 
that politiclans—particularly those who 
hunger after the presidency—will all be able 
to toe the high road on the Vietnam war 
issue throughout this presidential year. 
Vietnam is, after all, a matter of grave pub- 
lic concern, which makes it a prime can- 
didate for a political football of the year. 

But making all the usual allowances for 
the quadrennial lapses that must be ex- 
pected of those who reach for the top, the 
speech by Richard Nixon in Hampton, N.H., 
was an unusual performance. 

In that address, the former Vice President 
proclaimed his first, major, specific cam- 
paign promise, and it was a beaut. His ad- 
ministration would, he said, “end the war 
and win the peace in the Pacific.” He did 
not say just when or just how this pledge 
would be redeemed. 

Nixon did, however, indicate some things 
he would not do to end the war. He would 
not, he assured the audience, pull out of 
Vietnam. He also ruled out any “push- 
button way to do this.” This, as we trans- 
late the phrase, means that he would not 
resort to strategic nuclear weapons to end 
the war. 

Beyond eliminating these two extremes of 
action, just what is Nixon suggesting? He 
repeated his criticism of the administra- 
tion for not listening to the generals and 
not escalating the war fast enough. “If it 
had used at the start the power it is using 
now, the war would be over,” he assured 
his audience. He also suggested that the 
nation should “mobilize its economic and 
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political and diplomatic leadership” as a 
means of ending the war. 

We have serious doubts about the Nixon 
escalation thesis. The rate of escalation, we 
believe, was properly set by the amount of 
power required to prevent a Communist 
takeover of South Vietnam by subversion 
or invasion. And as for the second half of 
the Nixon formula—the call for a mobiliza- 
tion of economic, political and diplomatic 
leadership—we do not, quite frankly, un- 
derstand just what he’s talking about. 

It may be, of course, that Nixon really 
does have the answer; that, in the fullness 
of time, he will unveil a practical, quick 
solution to the Vietnam dilemma that will 
honor United States commitments and will 
not invite the devastation of a thermonu- 
clear world war. But pending more evidence 
than has yet been offered, we are forced to 
continue in our belief that neither Nixon 
nor any other candidate has any real alter- 
native to the trying, bloody road now being 
followed in the search for peace in Asia. 


The Realities of Military Preparedness— 
Address by Senator Thurmond 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THURMOND] presented recently at 
the University of South Carolina a most 
significant and thoughtful speech on 
national defense entitled “The Realities 
of Military Preparedness.” Knowing of 
his particular expertise in this field, I feel 
certain that all Senators would like to 
have an opportunity to review his re- 
marks. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue REALITIES OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 
(Address by Senator STROM THuRMOND, Re- 

publican of South Carolina, to the Stu- 

dent Union, University of South Carolina, 

Columbia, S.C., February 26, 1968) 

Tonight I wish to talk to you primarily 
about some military facts of life, and outline 
a few hard decisions which I believe that you, 
as representatives of young leadership, should 
consider seriously. 

Secondly, I will discuss some of the side 
effects of America’s national defense policies, 
which in the mid-twentieth century have 
created significant economic, social and po- 
litical problems here at home. 

In his introduction, Mr. Hines was kind 
enough to point out my membership on sev- 
eral defense committees and subcommittees 
in the Senate. In both the House and the 
Senate, most of the detailed defense work 
is handled by these committees. After com- 
pleting their hearings and deliberations on 
defense budgets and legislation, the commit- 
tee makes reports and recommendations to 
the larger legislative body, the Senate. 

The responsibility of the Congress in this 
regard stems from the Constitution, which 
gives the Legislative Body the power to raise 
forces for defense, to declare war, to control 
military appropriations, and to prescribe rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
armed forces. This is the civilian control over 
the military that was so wisely provided by 
our Founding Fathers. I might add that mili- 
tary officers subscribe to and wholeheartedly 
support this kind of civilian control. 
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Perhaps the most important committee 
that I serve on is the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. This committee receives much 
privileged information and cooperation from 
the Armed Services. Most of its hearings, 
particularly at this time of year during 
budget review, are closed to the public be- 
cause of the nature of information discussed. 
For example, we met during the past two 
weeks to hear Secretary McNamara, General 
Wheeler and the Secretaries and Chiefs of 
Staff of each of the Armed Services, in turn, 
present their requirements for next year. 

to last week’s Time magazine, 
I am a Hawk for having asked the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Earle 
Wheeler, a hypothetical question about the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons under certain 
conditions of warfare. This simple question 
set off a week of debate in the news media 
and gave a number of columnists an oppor- 
tunity to appear knowing and wise, A month 
earlier, U.S. News and World Report called 
me a “Super Hawk” because of the questions 
I asked Mr. Clark Clifford when he appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
for confirmation as the next Secretary of 
Defense. 

Not long ago one of my colleagues in the 
Senate said that he was not certain whether 
he was a hawk or a dove, but that he wanted 
the Record to show that he wasn’t chicken. 
If I were asked, I would think that the few 
Congressional leaders who stand for main- 
tenance of the strength, security and honor 
of this country are different from many who 
are called hawks. These defenders of Amer- 
ica would prefer none of the classifications 
mentioned. Instead I believe that they would 
like to be classed as Eagles, symbolic of 
Americanism. 

As far as I personally am concerned, I be- 
lieve, from my past military experience and 
study of history, that it is essential for a 
nation to protect itself from the ambitions of 
coveteous rivals. This is particularly true of 
a nation like the United States that is hap- 
pily endowed with a great share of the world’s 
blessings. Moreover, history is filled with ex- 
amples of dictators whose great ambition 
was to conquer neighboring nations and to 
extend their borders. The more notable ones 
were Alexander the Great, Genghis Khan, 
Napoleon, and Hitler. Today we have the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party in 
the Kremlin. 

It is to defend against the Soviet threat to 
our security that I advocate the maintenance 
of strong armed forces and a progressive re- 
search program that keeps this nation ahead 
in the technology of new weapons. This is 
one of the most important duties of the Con- 
gress and our survival depends on it. Tonight 
I will discuss some of the important military 
issues of the times. 

USE OF MILITARY FORCE 


First, I want to take up a hard decision 
that our country must face—and face soon. 
This is the manner in which we use these 
military forces of ours. Our military strength 
is no better than its leadership, and it is the 
leadership of the present Administration that 
establishes the policies and directs the em- 
ployment of our Armed Services. 

As an approach to this decision, I ask you 
to consider the problem in the spirit that is 
so well described in the following prayer: 


“O Lord, lest I go my complacent way, 
Help me to remember 
That somewhere out there a man 
Died for me today. 


So long as there be a War 
I must ask and answer 
Am I worth dying for?” 


No matter how any of you here tonight feel 
about the presence of American Forces in 
Vietnam, I urge that you take a realistic view. 

Regardless of previous policies, blunders 
and mistakes, the War in Vietnam is a fact 
of life. Most of us have relatives or friends 
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who are in service, and are therefore per- 
sonally involved in the war. Many of the 
effects of this war have been carefully camou- 
flaged until recently. However, the casualties 
that we have incurred cannot be hidden. 

Men are dying for us every day. The num- 
ber of Americans killed in action tells the 
story: 
In 1964 it was 147; in 1965—1,369; in 1966— 
5,008; and last year the total was 9,378, Dur- 
ing the past three years there have been 
100,000 Americans wounded, 

This is a terrible toll in personal sacrifice, 
and our hearts go out in sympathy to the 
bereaved families. At the same time, our 
anger mounts over the way in which this war 
has been conducted—and is being conducted 
today. Our country is divided over this issue 
because the leaders responsible have tried to 
sugar coat the facts, and have carefully 
spoon-fed the American people with biased 
reports of progress. 

The facts of the case for the American peo- 
ple to consider are these: 

Never in the proud history of our country 
has American prestige been so low. 

The management of the war by amateur 
civilian “experts” has been botched badly. 

The fruits of civilian mismanagement of 
the war in Vietnam are bitter. In addition to 
the mounting casualty lists, deep schisms at 
home, loss of face throughout the world, and 
derision from some former allies for our 
plight, we must face the fact that the coun- 
try is not geared to conduct a major war. 

The policy of gradual escalation that we 
have so unwisely followed in Vietnam is like 
a bottomless pit. It is contrary to good mili- 
tary practice, it is costly and it is indecisive. 
It gives the initiative to the enemy. 

The basic mistake of the conduct of the 
war was the President’s refusal to accept the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
These men—the product of years of experi- 
ence, training and selection—are among the 
best of the armed forces. The incumbents 
during the buildup in Vietnam from 1965 to 
1967 were: General Earle Wheeler, Chairman; 
General Harold Johnson, Chief of Staff of 
the Army; Admiral David McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations; General John McConnell, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force; and General 
Wallace Greene, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. The combined experience of these 
men totals 180 years, 50 of which were in 
combat. They have spent their lives to learn 
their military profession, yet in decision after 
decision on Vietnam they were overruled by 
the Secretary of Defense and the President. 
Let me cite a few examples: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a 
rapid buildup in 1965 when the decision was 
made to send American combat units into 
Vietnam—400,000 men in the first 6 months. 
They were overruled. 

The JCS recommended a paralyzing air 
campaign at the outset to gain momentum 
and to keep the advantage. They were over- 
ruled, 

The JCS recommended the callup of the 
National Guard and reserves in 1965 in order 
to win quickly in Vietnam and to keep our 
guard up elsewhere, They were overruled, 

Consequently our military strength around 
the world has suffered, the war has dragged 
on, casualties are high, and our men are being 
killed with weapons supplied by the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

For three years the military leaders have 
recommended closing the port of Haiphong, 
and the other smaller ports of North Viet- 
nam where 85 percent of the modern artil- 
lery, tanks, fighter aircraft, radar, missiles, 
helicopters, and ammunition—almost all of 
the sinews of war—are imported. 

The ports are still open. 

The forces in Vietnam led by General Wil- 
liam Westmoreland have fought a kind of 
war never seen before in the history of 
armed conflict. The military commanders 
have been subject to the directions of ama- 
teur strategists—civilians in the higher lev- 
els of the administration with no military 
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experience and little responsibility. Field 
commanders have been hampered by nit- 
picking, detailed orders and constraints. This 
is not the civilian control envisioned by our 
forefathers. This is out and out meddling. 
In this regard, I invite your attention to a 
report of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee that was issued in 1962 after the 
Cuban crisis. I quote: 

“If war should come, it can be conducted 
successfully only by military professionals in 
that art, and if strategy or tactics come 
under the direction of unskilled amateurs, 
sacrifice in blood is inevitable and victory is 
in doubt.” 

Let me invite your attention to another 
report—this one from the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee. After last 
summer’s hearings on the Air War in Viet- 
nam, the Subcommittee reported, and I 
quote: 

“Every military witness who testified em- 
phasized that the air war had been waged 
under severe handicaps which were contrary 
to military principles. Complex and compli- 
cated rules and controls, plus the necessity 
to obtain approval in Washington for even 
relatively insignificant actions and tactics, 
have been the order of the day.” 

"The former Deputy Commander of the 
7th Air Force in Vietnam, Major General 
Gilbert L. Meyers, said in connection with 
these restraints and ground rules: “We were 
literally fighting with one hand tied behind 
our back.” 

As a result of these hearings the situa- 
tion has improved, but even last week the 
following restrictions were in effect: 

We will not undertake any steps to over- 
throw the government of North Vietnam, 

Our aircraft are not permitted to strike 
any targets within 5 miles of Hanoi, or 3 
miles of Haiphong, without special permis- 
sion in each case. 

Our aircraft cannot cut rail lines in the 
vicinity of the Red Chinese border, even 
though it is North Vietnamese territory and 
not Chinese. 

Our aircraft and ships are forbidden to 
mine the major North Vietnamese ports, in- 
cluding Haiphong, through which most of 
the enemy supplies are brought in. 

Our ships may not bombard any shore in- 
stallations that are within a line 60 miles 
south of Hanoi. 

Our aircraft may not strike targets in pop- 
ulated areas. 

A few weeks ago, the North Vietnamese 
demonstrated by their attacks on South 
Vietnamese cities, that they have no com- 
punctions about civilian population, nor do 
they have any arbitrary sanctuaries. 

The inefficiency of long-range, civilian 
control of Vietnam operations was not lim- 
ited to the air war. The Gulf of Tonkin in- 
cident was another example, During the en- 
gagement of August 4, 1964, the Command- 
ing Officer of one of the destroyers fighting 
off motor torpedo boat attacks was over- 
whelmed with high priority messages from 
Washington. Message after message arrived, 
asking for all kinds of irrelevant details and 
demanding an immediate answer. It became 
so bad the skipper’s Unit Commander on the 
scene had to come to his rescue. In a most 
welcome message of advice he said: “Fight, 
don't write.” 

Later, it was said of this engagement: 
“Never before in military operations have 
so many directed so few.” 

I say that it is time to let our military 
commanders all over the world have the 
authority to fight (and not write) when 
the situation calls for it. That policy would 
have saved the Pueblo. 

It is quite popular to call those of us 
who advocate strong policies, “war mongers.” 
It is not war mongering to insist on the best 
leadership for the youth of our country who 
are serving in the armed forces. It is not 
war mongering to demand tactics that save 
lives. On the other hand it is a tragic mistake 
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to get our military men involved in unten- 
able situations where they incur high casu- 
alties, and not give them the leadership, 
tactics or freedom to win. 

I ask you, what good does it do to con- 
tribute the majority of our national income 
to the maintenance of forces that we are 
afraid to use? We are a great, strong nation, 
whose retribution to insult and aggression 
should strike fear into the hearts of any 
aggressor anywhere in the world. Yet we 
are like a giant with an Achilles heel. The 
weakness lies in our leadership, which rev- 
els in self-pity and glorifies in exhibitions 
of unnecessary restraint. 

These are the men who have made the 
United States appear ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world, the men who are unwilling to 
uphold the honor and dignity of our flag, 
who participate in No-Win wars, and who 
permit the capture of a Navy ship on the 
high seas without immediate retaliation and 
forceful recovery. 

We hear a lot about credibility today. I 
say that our military strength is not a credi- 
ble deterrent so long as we are afraid to 
use it properly. For too many years we have 
been overly obsessed with fear of world 
censure, and the reactions of other nations 
to our initiatives. Because of this fear-ori- 
ented philosophy we are bogged down in a 
war that is draining away our life’s blood. 
In other areas our military resources are 
stretched thin, and because of our growing 
reputation for being a paper tiger, these 
forces are exposed unnecessarily to aggres- 
sion and insult. 

The decision the American people should 
make, and make this year, requires a re- 
appraisal of our use of force. We should 
think of the example of Israel—not Egpyt. If 
a war is worth waging, it is worth winning. 
We should decide, as quickly as possible, if 
we really plan to win this war in Vietnam— 
if we do, then we should give our military 
leaders broad guidance and then let them 
bring the war to a quick, convincing victory. 

If we decide against military victory, there 
should be no half measure—no more gradual 
escalation, no more managed news and ques- 
tionable reports of progress. We've had 
enough of that. Instead, we ought to adopt 
the military posture of a declining world 
power—that is, put our tails between our legs 
and get running out of Vietnam. 

There are three alternatives, then, in this 
Vietnam affair. First, we can decide that 
we want to win this war quickly. Secondly, if 
this administration can’t do that, then we 
can elect an administration that wants to 
win. The only other alternative is to get 
out in shame. 

With regard to the use of military force 
elsewhere in the world, we should take back 
the Pueblo, and demand the return of every 
prisoner—or else. If our diplomatic demands 
are not met within a specified time, we 
should follow with appropriate military 
action. Otherwise, we must swallow another 
bitter pill of defeat. Every day that the 
Pueblo is in the North Korean port of 
Wonsan is a lasting indictment against the 
Johnson Administration. 

In summary then, I recommend that you 
and other responsible leaders of society in- 
sist that our leadership adopt a realistic 
policy with regard to the use of military 
force. I am not advocating that we become 
an international bully. I am just asking that 
we remove the chains from the military 
Sampson that we have built and use mili- 
tary force effectively and efficiently when it 
is indicated. Further, I am demanding that 
we take the necessary steps for victory in 
Vietnam. If the present Administration 
can’t do this, let’s elect one that will. The 
only other alternative is to pull out of 
Southeast Asia. 

THE NUCLEAR BALANCE 


Up to now I have been talking about mili- 
tary matters that occur in faraway places. 
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Let me move on to a subject closer to home— 
the defense of our country in the nuclear 
age. 

The defense of the United States against 
nuclear attack is predicated on taking those 
measures that will best assure that no coun- 
try will ever unleash the terror of nuclear 
weapons over this land. In considering this 
grave question, we cannot afford to make 
mistakes, or to act on false assumptions. 
First we have to recognize that the primary 
opponent is the Soviet Union. We cannot 
assume, for example, that the Soviets think 
as we do, or that they will not follow a 
certain course because it is illogical. For our 
own safety, security and peace of mind we 
have to cover all bets—no matter what the 
cost. We must realize that in this conflict 
of the minds, we are playing for keeps. 

In the past few years we have witnessed 
a parade of actions that has changed our 
strategic policy from one of winning to one 
of deterring. The theory is that the Soviet 
Union is mellowing, and that the Soviet 
leaders will see the folly of spending large 
sums of money to increase their nuclear mis- 
sile capability, or to bolster their defenses. 
The policy of deterrence is supposed to re- 
duce international tension and increase 
stability. 

What is the net result of these theories 
and policies? 

In the span of ten years, from 1961 to 
1971, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
will have reversed their roles as nuclear 
powers. From a tremendous superiority in 
delivery „capability of nuclear weapons in 
1961, the United States slipped almost to 
parity with the Soviet Union in 1967, and 
forecasts show a decided Soviet advantage 
by 1971. 

This is calculated in terms of total mega- 
tonnage delivery capability—not the number 
of launchers in place. 

The June 1967 report of the House Armed 
Services Committee, entitled “The Chang- 
ing Strategic Military Balance U.S.A. vs. 
U.S. S. R.,“ shows that the U.S. will have 
from 6000 to 15,000 total megatonnage de- 
livery capability in 1971. Then, the report 
states, the Soviets will have from 30,000 to 
50,000 megatonnage delivery capability. 

I believe that the best way to prevent 
a nuclear war is to maintain a clear nuclear 
superiority over all world powers capable 
of launching a nuclear attack against the 
United States. For the past two decades we 
enjoyed a favorable balance of power and 
were so well-satisfied with our position that 
we became great philosophers. First we re- 
stricted ourselves with the “Second Strike” 
theory. 

This is a serious mistake. Even if we never 
entertained an intention to conduct a pre- 
emptive strike, we should keep that infor- 
mation to ourselves. It would be far better 
in the long run to leave the enemy in doubt. 
We should make it clear to all nuclear 
powers that there might be levels of prov- 
ocation which would cause us to launch a 
strike against their strategic installations. 
We could back up that policy with a clear 
superiority in nuclear strategic forces. 

In the 1967 Senate Defense hearings, Air 
Force Secretary Harold Brown explained the 
Defense Department’s new theory of deter- 
rence. He said: “We have leveled out our 
missile. forces. We announced how big our 
missile force was going to be. Our plans 
are that 5 years from now we will have just 
as many missiles as we have right now. They 
(the Soviets) have known that. They have 
known that for a couple of years, and they 
keep on building. Now we can afford to let 
them build for a while, if they feel they want 
to ‘catch up.’ But there is evidence that if 
we stop, they don’t necessarily stop. They 
haven't stopped. I think that in our position, 
we can afford to let this go on for a while, 
without overresponding.” 
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This was the reasoning and the theory 
that lost our nuclear superiority. 

While we delayed urgent programs recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we 
signed the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963, 
knowing full well that the Soviets were 
ahead of us in high yield technology. In up- 
per atmospheric tests the Soviets conducted 
missile intercepts with nuclear tipped weap- 
ons and learned a great deal more than we 
know about the mysterious “X-Ray” effect 
and electromagnetic effects of nuclear ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere. They developed 
prototypes of space weapons and experi- 
mented with the orbital bomb, While we de- 
layed the deployment of our antimissile de- 
fenses, they proceeded with theirs. 

The second hard. decision that I urge, 
therefore, is the resolution to allocate suffi- 
cient funds to maintain a superiority in 
strategic nuclear attack capability. 

HOME DEFENSE 


At this time there is some disagreement 
over the extent and capabilities of the So- 
viet ABM system, but there is no disagree- 
ment over the fact that the Russians have a 
system that is operational and the United 
States does not. 

The same fallacious reasoning that cost us 
our nuclear superiority was next applied to 
the “thin” or “Sentinel” ABM system an- 
nounced by Secretary McNamara in Septem- 
ber 1967. I 

The Sentinel defense being installed to 
defend against Chinese ICBM’s consists of 
Spartan and Sprint missile systems, con- 
trolled by high resolution radar and com- 
puter complexes. Fortunately, the component 
parts for these systems are in advanced 
stages of development, and the time interval 
between the “Go Ahead” and actual installa- 
tion is much less than it might have been. 
For this blessing we can thank the Congress 
and the JCS, who for years have been recom- 
mending development of the ABM. Let me 
give you a brief account of their struggle 
with Defense: 

In the mid 1950's—Each year Congress pro- 
vided funds for research and development. 

In 1963— At the first secret session of the 
Senate since World War I, Senators were 
briefed on our strategic posture and were 
warned that the Soviets had a prototype 
ABM system. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee added an amendment to the an- 
nual procurement bill, authorizing appro- 
priation of $196 million to begin procure- 
ment of ABM parts, At the instigation of the 
Administration, this amendment was struck 
on a roll call vote (58 to 16). 

In 1956—At the insistence of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Congress ap- 
proved 167.9 million for ABM procurement. 
Secretary McNamara had not asked for these 
funds and did not use them. 

In November, 1966—McNamara finally an- 
nounced that the Soviets had begun de- 
ployment of an ABM system around Moscow. 

In January, 1967—President Johnson 
stated that no deployment of a U.S. ABM 
system would be made until completion 
of the arms control negotiations with Rus- 
sia. Secretary McNamara’s military posture 
report to the Congress contained a lengthy 
argument against deployment of a complete, 
Russian oriented ABM system. He stated 
that it would be a wasteful, ineffective sys- 
tem, and it would disturb the strategic bal- 
ance. Two days later, General Earle Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dis- 
agreed with the Secretary of Defense, and 
recommended “a measure of defense” for 
the country. 

In 1967—Congress approved the follow- 
ing amounts for the Fiscal Year 1968 mili- 
tary budget: 


[In millions] 
ABM procurement $297. 6 
ABA R-t Dini cadnieoteie ewes anes 421.3 
ABM construction 64.0 
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On June 17, 1967—Red China detonated 
its first hydrogen bomb. Public pressure for 
immediate installation of ABM defense 
mounted. 

On September 18, 1967—Secretary McNa- 
mara announced the decision to deploy a 
“thin” ABM defense system (the Sentinel“), 
oriented against the Communist Chinese 
threat that would exist by the mid-1970’s. 
He justified this step on the grounds that the 
Chinese might “miscalculate,” but failed to 
admit that the most dangerous threat to our 
security would be a similar miscalculation by 
the Soviet Union. 

What we must realize is that the Soviet 
danger is the major threat, and it must be 
faced resolutely, The Sentinel system is only 
the beginning, and merely a step in the right 
direction. It is time to listen to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the more defense-minded members of Con- 
gress. For our future peace and security, our 
ABM defenses should be expanded. This is 
the third decision that we should make. 


DEFENSE AND SOCIETY 


Let me move on now to my last topic, de- 
fense and society. For the past two decades, 
the United States has had to maintain large, 
standing armed forces. This is one of the 
most radical changes in the American way of 
life, and it has been accepted at its face 
value without sufficient thought. The main- 
tenance of these forces—necessary as they 
may be—creates economical and political 
problems not foreseen in the Constitution. It 
also gives the party in office unprecedented 
advantages, 

Defense dominates the budget, accounting 
for 57 per cent of the Fiscal Year 1969 ex- 
penditures. Defense has become a definite 
part of our society. It is big; it is everywhere; 
it is expensive; and it is commanded by the 
President, the Commander-in-Chief. 

The tentacles of Defense reach into almost 
every part of the country. Each neighborhood 
has something military: An arsenal; a depot; 
a shipyard; hospital; air field; training cen- 
ter; fort or recruiting station. Defense con- 
tracts and military payrolls are important 
economic factors in many communities. De- 
fense is big news. Our newspapers, radio and 
TV programs, bring defense news items into 
our homes every day. 

The Commander-in-Chief of this vast mili- 
tary system wields great power: 

He develops and controls the Defense 
budget. 

He can use classified military facts and 
manage military news to political advantage. 

He can order troops to enforce laws (as at 
Little Rock or Oxford) or he can use troops 
to suppress civil disorder (as at Detroit or 
the Pentagon). 

He can involve the country in hostilities 
without consulting Congress (as in Korea or 
in Vietnam). 

We are all familiar with the recent wave of 
protests against the optimistic reports that 
came from Saigon in December and January, 
only to be followed by the violent Viet Cong 
attacks on over thirty cities in South Viet- 
nam. Let me cite a news story carried in the 
New York Times of January 1, to show you 
how the Administration tried to manage the 
news from Vietnam to its own advantage. 

The story began, and I quote: 

“American officials at almost all levels, 
both in Saigon and in the provinces, say 
they are under steadily-increasing pressure 
from Washington to produce convincing evi- 
dence of progress, especially by the South 
Vietnamese, in the next few months. The 
pressure began to increase about three 
months ago, the officials report, and became 
more intense in December. They expect no 
lessening, and probably a further increase, 
as the American elections approach.” 

In speaking of the so-called “Washington 
Squeeze Play,” one official said that he was 
told, “An election year is about to begin. 
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And the people we work for are in the busi- 
ness of reelecting President Johnson in 
November.” 

Some of the officials reported that they 
were afraid to tell Washington the truth for 
fear of losing their jobs. 

Perhaps it was this squeeze play that led 
President Johnson to say in his State of 
the Union message last month that, “The 
number of South Vietnamese living in areas 
under government protection tonight has 
grown by more than a million since January. 
of last. year.” 

Today, thousands of dead civilians, cas- 
ualties of the Viet Cong Tet attacks on cities 
of South Vietnam, are mute evidence of the 
fallacy of that statement. 

This example, I submit, is just one of the 
power plays that we will witness during this 
election year. To me, it is not only poor taste, 
but downright dangerous, for the Admin- 
istration to use trumped up news of the 
war for perpetuation in office. I ask that you 
be alert to managed news, or even managed 
crises, by the Administration as November 
draws near. 


George C. Wallace 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, the show 
of panic and fear from the old line 
politicians and special interest groups 
over the presidential candidacy of former 
Gov. George C. Wallace of Alabama, con- 
tinues to be classic. 

While most other politicians chase vote 
blocs and deal for big name support, Mr. 
Wallace, an elected State judge before 
being Governor, talks to the American 
people offering solutions to their prob- 
lems and the plight of our country. 

Perhaps the small minorities who seek 
ways to lock up the machinery of both 
parties for a controlled election do not 
realize the foolishness of their worrying 
about which party, that is Democrat or 
Republican, George Wallace will hurt 
the most. 

What their spokesmen are broadcast- 
ing to the people is that there is one party 
George Wallace will not hurt—the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the front-page 
story from the March 5 Christian Science 
Monitor following my remarks: 

[From the Christian =o Monitor, Mar. 5, 
1968 
GOP HURT IN 28 STATES— WALLACE InRoAD 
WIDENS 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—The threat that George C. 
Wallace poses to the Republican Party in 
this presidential year is growing rapidly, 

A new state-by-state assessment by The 
Christian Science Monitor shows the Wallace 
candidacy damaging the GOP in 28 states 
with 268 electoral votes. 

In September a similar appraisal showed 
the former Alabama governor damaging the 
Republican presidential candidate in 14 
states with 17 electoral votes. 

At the same time he will cut into the 
Democrats in five states (as against seven 
in the September survey) and will hurt both 
Ps in seven states (eight in Septem- 

er). 

From this evidence it seems that Mr. Wal- 
lace has already moved far toward reelect- 
ing President Johnson—or toward throwing 
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the contest into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The big imponderable remains—the iden- 
tity of the Republican presidential candi- 
date. 

However, this survey, in the main, re- 
flects the growing activity and strength of 
Mr. Wallace around the United States, ir- 
respective of who the Republican candidate 
might be. 


BALLOT POSITION POSSIBLE 


The Monitor survey, by writers in the 50 
states, also shows that: 

Mr. Wallace should be able to get on the 
ballot in at least 35 states. In Alabama he 
will be running as a regular Democrat, and 
he may be able to do so in Louisiana. In most 
instances he will be on the ballot as the 
nominee of the American Independent Party. 
He already is on the ballot in California. 

Wholly apart from his ability to damage 
the two main presidential candidates in No- 
vember, which appears to be considerable, is 
the extent of his own organization and the 
amount of support he will be getting. 

The assessment shows the fiery segrega- 
tionist has little significant support—orga- 
nized or financial—in 36 states. Thus, the 
Wallace role will be that of a “spoiler.” This 
role is becoming solidified. But he is far 
from becoming a serious contender to gain- 
ing the presidency for himself. 

Mr. Wallace has appeared in 21 states, with 
favorable reaction in about half of them: 
Illinois, Missouri, Virginia, Kansas, and Ne- 
vada, among others. 

On a nationwide basis, he will have “ran- 
dom” and “scattered” appeal to dissident 
voters. He will have a substantial attraction 
for such voters in Louisiana, Maryland, and 
Georgia. The definition of “dissident” varies 
considerably from state to state. A sampling: 

California—Republican conservatives and 
“Bible Belt Democrats who migrated here 
from the South.” 

Tllinois—Factory workers from the South. 

Minnesota—Birchers and “ultra Republi- 
cans”; blue-collar workers, cab drivers, small 
merchants. 

Pennsylvania—“Goldwater Republicans 
and big-city and urban Democrats who dis- 
like the administration’s drive for equal 
rights in jobs and housing.” 

Mr. Wallace has “sizable” to “strong” sup- 
port in eight states, five of them Southern: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Indiana, California, Ohio, and Virginia. In 
Louisiana this is due to “the chief Wallace 
booster, arch-segregationist Leander Perez, 
political boss of wealthy Plaquemines Parish 
and long a formidable figure in state politics. 

Misstssippi— Since maverick Democrat 
John Bell Williams won the governor's race, 
much high-level political strength can be 
expected for Mr. Wallace.” 

FINANCING IMPORTED 

California—“Much of the organized sup- 
port—and money—comes from out of state. 
Mr. Wallace peppered California with Ala- 
bama officials, who oversaw his registration 
drive. Much of the money was brought from 
Alabama, too.” 

“In Ohio, Wallace could expect financial 
support were he on the ballot. But legal 
restrictions will keep him from mounting 
his third party here.” 

In five more Southern and border states— 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee, he has significant grassroots 
support though without organized and/or 
financial backing. 

Florida IT would say significant support, 
although not particularly well-orga- 
nized... I would doubt a significant 
amount of financial support. 

Maryland—“He will attract lots of support 
from the little guy, the forgotten man 
financial support would be vast if the out- 
look for Mr. Wallace improves measurably, 
e.g., that the election might be thrown into 
the House of Representatives.” 
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The Alabamian’s most telling issue is 
race—and variations on the themes crime 
in the streets,” “law and order.” Even his 
“antiwelfare, anti-Great Society giveaways” 
attitude is seen as a race variant. 

Kentucky—“ As I see it, he has only one 
string to his bow—race. He will hit crime 
in the street hard, and win some votes with 
it, but that is race, too. Law and order is the 
same thing.” 

Ohio— If he ran in Ohio, the issue would 
be racism—regardless of how he coded it; 
‘crime in the streets,’ ‘welfare,’ etc.” 

Next to race Mr. Wallace’s big issue is 
states’ rights, then “hawkism.” Other issues 
receiving scattered mention: anticommu- 
nism, antiintellectualism, ineffective foreign 
aid. He is also seen as having an appeal for 
the “average guy” and as providing an an- 
swer for some in the “general atmosphere of 
unease.” 

In 33 states he stands to pick up few votes 
from disenchanted Democrats. In eight of 
these states Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
and South Dakota—the disenchanted are in- 
clining toward Minnesota's Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy. 


GOP DRAWS DISENCHANTED 


In six states—Arizona, Florida, Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia—the disenchanted identify more with 
the GOP, in Rhode Island, Washington, and 
West Virginia, they would be especially in- 
clined to do so if the GOP candidate is New 
York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Some disenchanted should go over to the 
Wallace side in Indiana, Louisiana, New Jer- 
sey, and Tennessee. Substantial numbers of 
disenchanted will rally to him in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 

Writers in three states didn’t note the ele- 
ment of the disenchanted-Democratic vote. 

Mr. Wallace can count on considerable 
backlash sentiment in 12 states: Alabama, 
California, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia. Seven 
of these states are Southern. 

In 10 states there is “some” backlash: 
Plorida, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourl, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin. Four of these states—Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Wiscon- 
sin—note specifically that summer riots could 
generate more backlash. 

In 28 states, 15 of them Western, any back- 
lash sentiment is minimal although, again, 
summer riots could in some instances heat 
it up. 

The most frequent reaction of party lead- 
ers to Mr. Wallace's announced candidacy 
was “indifference” although both con- 
sternation” and “delight” were also reported. 
This is closely linked with leaders’ assessment 
of which party Mr. Wallace stands to hurt 
most. 

The Alabamian will have trouble—ranging 
from “some” to considerable“ —in getting 
on the ballot in some 15 states: Arizona, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Wyoming, and West Virginia. 

In Ohio, Mr. Wallace's prospects of running 
as a third-party nominee are virtually non- 
existent: “Creation of a third party in Ohio 
requires the petition signatures of 433,100 
persons—a sum equal to 15 percent of the 
total vote cast for governor in the preceding 
election.” The reporter noted: “Ironically, 
Mr. Wallace probably would poll about 15 
percent of Ohio's presidential vote if he 
were on the ballot.” 

A report coming out of the Wallace camp 
indicated that he would not try to get on 
the ballot in Ohio and Idaho. 

The Wallace impact as seen in his home 
territory. 

He will sweep Alabama and Mississippi 
(17 electoral votes together) and may take 
Louisiana (10 electoral votes). 
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In Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee—with 67 elec- 
toral votes—the Wallace candidacy could 
result in giving the states to President John- 
son which, in a straight two-party race, he 
wouldn't be able to win, 

In Louisiana this would be assured if the 
Republicans run Richard M. Nixon or Cali- 
fornia Gov. Ronald Reagan, The conservative 
vote will be split and the state will go to Mr. 
Johnson, If, however, the GOP nominee is 
Governor Rockefeller, Mr. Wallace will pull 
all the conservative votes and take the state. 

Georgla— Mr. Wallace will hurt the GOP 
presidential candidate, help the Democrat. 
Without him, the state would be Mr. Nixon's; 
with him, it likely will be LBJ’s.” 

South Carolina—‘“Observers feel that the 
dig into the Republican vote—depending 
upon a good many factors that could develop 
between now and the election—could make 
President Johnson the top man on the totem 
pole, whereas it is very doubtful that he 
could carry the state in a straight two-party 
race.” 

SIDE-EFFECT NOTED 


Tennessee: One. . Democrat said he felt 
so strongly the only way Mr. Johnson could 
carry Tennessee again was for Mr. Wallace to 
be on the ballot. ‘I’ve already sent the Wal- 
lace campaign one donation and I'm going 
to send another soon because I don’t want 
him to get discouraged,’ this Democrat said.” 

Mr. Wallace will run behind in Arkansas 
and North Carolina, regardless of who the 
GOP nominee may be, But he will do better in 
Arkansas than was thought possible in Sep- 
tember. “In early January, Jim Johnson, the 
former Arkansas Supreme Court justice who 
is about the last of Arkansas’s unrecon- 
structed reactionaries still making headlines 
(Winthrop Rockefeller defeated him for gov- 
ernor by only 40,000 votes in 1966) announced 
that he would be the campaign manager for 
Mr. Wallace in Arkansas.” 

In three border states—Kentucky, Mary- 
land, West Virginia—Mr. Wallace stands to 
hurt President Johnson, and this will be 
especially true, say Kentucky and Maryland, 
if the GOP candidate is Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Wallace appears to have destroyed the 
GOP chance of winning the South with a 
conservative nominee like Mr. Nixon or Gov- 
ernor Reagan, although one Southern report- 
er indicates that “Mr. Nixon may well hold 
votes from Mr. Wallace that Governor Rocke- 
feller would lose.“ 


Inaugural Address by Dr. Lincoln Gordon, 
President, the Johns Hopkins University 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Mary- 
land is extremely fortunate to have 
located within it one of the outstanding 
private universities of the world—the 
Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore. 
We are doubly fortunate in also having 
as the president of this university one 
of the America’s most distinguished edu- 
cational and diplomatic leaders. 

I refer, of course, to Dr. Lincoln Gor- 
don, and I describe him as an educator 
and diplomat of “the Americas” because 
of his service, by appointment of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, as Ambassador 
to Brazil. 

A few days ago, on February 22, 1968, 
the official installation of Dr. Gordon 
as president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was held. On that occasion, Dr. 
Gordon delivered an address of impor- 
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tance concerning the future of academic 
leadership in the world. 

In particular, I was pleased to see his 
description of the growing interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world and the 
special challenge this interdependence 
offers to the universities. 

Dr. Gordon also called for the estab- 
lishment in Washington, D.C., of greater 
facilities for university-based graduate 
training and research related to domestic 
and international concerns. Such an ef- 
fort to take advantage of the unique op- 
portunities for interchange with the 
makers of policy in our National Govern- 
ment and the international institutions 
located in Washington could help to 
train the administrative leaders of the 
future. Knowing Dr. Gordon, I am sure 
that we can expect the Johns Hopkins 
University to assume early leadership in 
this connection. 

May I also call to the attention of 
Marylanders—and to all who are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the highest 
quality of graduate and professional ed- 
ucation—Dr. Gordon’s analysis of the 
financial crisis now faced by the Nation’s 
great private universities, He points out, 
for example, that a recent study of the 
Universities of Chicago, Princeton, and 
Vanderbilt indicate that by 1976 “the 
sum of tuition revenues, endowment in- 
come, and private gifts as reasonably 
projected from current trends will fail to 
cover something between 28 and 39 per- 
cent of essential educational and general 
university expenditures.” Dr. Gordon’s 
discussion of the desirable actions which 
can be taken to meet this financial crisis 
of the private universities is well worth 
study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Gordon’s inaugural address 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, FEBRUARY 22, 1968 

Mr. Charles Garland, distinguished chair- 
man of the board of trustees; Your Eminence, 
Cardinal Shehan; Your Excellencies, Ambas- 
sadors of great and friendly neighbor nations; 
Your Honor, Thomas D'Alesandro III, mayor 
of Baltimore; Mr. C. Stanley Blair, secretary 
of State of Maryland, representing His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Agnew; President Pusey, 
President Smith, and other presidents of uni- 
versities of the United States and of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning of the State of 
Maryland; President-Emeritus Milton Eisen- 
hower; my colleagues, members of the facul- 
ties of the Johns Hopkins University; fellow 
trustees, alumni, students, and friends of the 
Johns Hopkins community; it is a moving 
experience to receive the mantle first assumed 
by Daniel Colt Gilman ninety-two years ago 
today, passed through so distinguished a line 
of successors, and worn with such grace and 
devotion for the past eleven years by Milton 
Eisenhower. And it stirs the imagination to 
realize that this institution—the first true 
university in the United States—is within a 
decade of entering its second century and 
must perforce inquire where it has come and 
whither it would go. 

When he accepted this torch from the still 
vigorous hands of Daniel Gilman on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday in 1902, our second Presi- 
dent, Ira Remsen, made two singularly felici- 
tous observations. He recounted the maxim 
that “old men tell of what they have seen 
and heard, children of what they are doing, 
and fools of what they are going to do.” But 
he also said that “The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity cannot live on its past, however 
praiseworthy that past may have been. If 
the contemplation of the past has the effect 
of stimulating us to our best efforts, it is a 
profitable occupation. If it lulls us into in- 
activity, it is fatal.” 

On that same occasion, President Gilman 
himself had reviewed a quarter century of 
development of American higher education, 
led by the Hopkins, and compared it with 
the beginnings of modern universities in 
thirteenth century Bologna, Paris, and Ox- 
ford. A lesser man than Gilman might have 
vaingloried in his record of momentous in- 
novation—of what he called “those early 
days of unbounded enthusiasm and unfet- 
tered ideality.” 

First in graduate training and systematic 
research; first to raise to a new plane Amer- 
ican scholarship in all branches—humani- 
ties, natural science, and social science; first 
in modern medical education; first in the 
university publication of learned journals 
and scholarly works;—Gilman’s Hopkins had 
been paid the ultimate compliment of imita- 
tion and adaptation by her ancient sister 
institutions, notably including Harvard, by 
the progressive new State universities of the 
middie and far west, and by the even younger 
and bountifully endowed private universi- 
ties of Chicago and Stanford. 

But Gilman had also become painfully 
familiar with the consequences of limited 
financial means: the sale of Johns Hopkins’ 
estate at Clifton; the long delays in estab- 
lishing the School of Medicine; and the 
abandonment of plans for a School of Law. 
He knew that Hopkins was no longer in a 
class by itself. There was intense competi- 
tion for able recruits to the faculty and he 
even saw some “danger of rivalry in the so- 
licitation of students” through graduate fel- 
lowships. As long ago as 1902, he expressed 
concern at what today we call the informa- 
tion deluge.” And his eye remained fixed on 
the future, on what might be done in the 
next twenty-five years with the new start 
made possible by the gift of the Homewood 
campus. 

It is in a like spirit of proud respect for 
our admirable past, of candid appraisal of our 
present strengths and weaknesses, and of 
confident probing into the challenges and 
opportunities of the future that we inher- 
itors must explore the new directions for 
Johns Hopkins as we approach our centen- 
nial. 

This exploration takes place in an en- 
vironment of ferment and self-questioning 
in American higher education unrivalled 
since the days of our origins. The change in 
scale alone would be enough to generate 
such ferment. When Gilman took office, there 
were in the nation some 90,000 students be- 
yond high school, or 2 per thousand of pop- 
ulation. By the eve of World War II, this 
ratio had risen to 10 per thousand, but today 
it stands at over 30 and in a few years will 
pass 40, with a total student population of 
more than 9 millions. 

So drastic a change of scale not only cre- 
ates obvious problems of organization, staff- 
ing, building, and resources; it alters the 
nature and purposes of higher education and 
reflects deep changes in the structure and 
aspirations of the entire national commu- 
nity. At the same time, the status of the 
university in the public mind has become 
transformed, notably in the decade since the 
first Sputnik. The intellectual is no longer 
disdained as an unworldly dreamer. Nor does 
he suffer poverty as an earnest of his devo- 
tion to learning. Research has become a 
major national occupation, with basic re- 
search concentrated largely in the universi- 
ties. Our institutions and their faculties are 
looked to for applied research ænd policy 
recommendations on every problem of public 
concern, Often the expectations of society 
are unduly high. The universities are under 
constant tension between their primordial 
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functions of teaching and research and the 
new demands upon them for service to 
society. 

It is no wonder, then, that the world of 
higher education is engaged in soul-search- 
ing debate on its structure and its mission. 
With massive student numbers the order of 
the day, what devices of decentralization can 
be found to treat the student as an indi- 
vidual human being? As the volume of 
knowledge expands in exponential function, 
are we to produce super-specialists or whole 
men? Can we continue to prolong the cur- 
riculum until our graduates are in their 
thirties before they enter upon independent 
careers? Will graduate training be divided 
into two tracks: the Ph.D. for the mass of 
liberal arts and community college teachers 
and a post-doctoral course for university 
teachers and professional researchers? Are 
we seeking to produce a technocratic elite— 
a race of uncommon men apart—or a leader- 
ship integrated into the whole of society? 
Should our separate efforts somehow be 
guided or coordinated into a relationship 
with national needs for various categories 
of specialized manpower? How does our work 
relate to the hopes and fears of a nation 
and a world in uneasy tension and flux? 

These are not questions to be resolved 
solely within the universities, but they do 
converge on us, As all of us look to the fu- 
ture, we shall be making our contribution to 
the answers, consciously or unconsciously. 

Where does Johns Hopkins stand in this 
fluid scene of American higher education? 
We think of ourselves as a small university. 
Among the forty-two United States institu- 
tions in the Association of American Uni- 
versities, we rank fortieth in full-time stu- 
dent numbers, although twenty-first in an- 
nual operating expenditures and thirty- 
fourth in size of faculty. But we too have 
grown in substantial measure during the 
first two thirds of this century. 

When Gilman laid down the reins in 1902, 
Hopkins had 172 graduate students in arts 
and sciences and 164 undergraduates. Today 
there are 1366 and 1813, respectively, a 914 
fold increase. The corresponding faculty 
numbers rose from 51 to 271. In Medicine, 
the student numbers have increased only 
from 229 to 419, but the full-time faculty 
from 42 to 409. In addition, the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health and the School 
of Advanced International Studies (includ- 
ing its branch in Bologna) each counts al- 
most 300 students. Our Evening College now 
serves more than 7,000 students, three-fifths 
of whom are candidates for degrees, Several 
hundred post-doctoral fellows are in resi- 
dence. Our Library collections have increased 
from 100,000 to 1,600,000 volumes. Annual 
operating and research expenditures were 
$277,000 in 1903; today, exclusive of the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory, they amount to 
some $60 million. Operating expenses per 
full-time student, not including sponsored 
research, have risen from $490 to $6,700, more 
than three-fold in real value after adjusting 
for the lowered purchasing power of the 
dollar. In Medicine, the expenditure per stu- 
dent in 1903 was $362, equivalent to $1,600 
at present price levels; today the correspond- 
ing figure, still excluding sponsored research, 
has soared to $21,200. Since Gilman's day, the 
university has also made capital expenditures 
in a cumulative total of some $110 million. 

No wonder that new means of financing 
have been required. Of Remsen’s first budget, 
56 percent came from endowment income 
and 32 percent from tuition and fees. Dr. 
Eisenhower’s last budget received only 8 per- 
cent from endowment income, 15 percent 
from tuition and fees, and no less than 52 
percent from Federal Government sources. 
Private current gifts, a mere $1,000 in 1903, 
have happily risen—with growing and most 
welcome help from our alumni, as well as 
foundations and friends—to almost $11 mil- 
lion in 1967. > 
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In this record of material growth; in the 
raising of faculty salaries to restore us to a 
fair competitive position in the top group- 
ing of American universities; and in the 
launching of new academic initiatives of high 
promise, the past eleven years stand out as 
a period of great vitality in the history of 
Hopkins, comparable only with the early be- 
ginnings. Our collective debt to the adminis- 
tration of my distinguished predecessor has 
been well recorded in the special report by 
the Chairman of our Board published by the 
Johns Hopkins Magazine last May. With 
characteristic modesty, Charles Garland said 
nothing in that report about his own sub- 
stantial role in those accomplishments. I have 
come to harbor the hope and expectation, 
which I am certain will meet the favor of my 
fellow Trustees, that in due course the name 
of Garland will be permanently memorialized 
on this campus just as our great new re- 
search library so aptly commemorates the 
name of Milton Eisenhower. 

How, then, should we look to the future? 
We can no longer pioneer in the heroic man- 
ner of Gilman’s great first quarter century, 
because we are no longer alone, We are only 
a single partnmer—and a small partner—in the 
vast enterprise of the contemporary Ameri- 
can university. But we can and must main- 
tain a place in the front rank of that enter- 
prise and we must search out those attributes 
and opportunities where we enjoy compara- 
tive advantage. Our history and traditions 
endow us with some of those attributes and 
opportunities, The flexibility of limited size 
and private governance give us others. Our 
unique position as a leading university close 
to the national capital, with one strong asset 
firmly planted within it, is another asset 
whose potential should be fully explored. The 
rest depends, in the words of the bard, not on 
our stars, but on ourselves. 

Long-range planning is a singularly dif- 
ficult endeavor. The methodological per- 
plexities of forty brilliant men, brought to- 
gether by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences as the Commission on the year 
2000, are eloquent testimony to the difficul- 
ties. Long-range planning seeks to evaluate 
trends which already foreordain their con- 
sequences; to appraise pressures in the en- 
vironment to which some response is in- 
escapable; and to weigh and choose among 
alternative aspirations in the knowledge that 
material and human resources are never un- 
limited. It is in mo sense mere forecasting. 
We should be deluding ourselves, if not 
others, if we sought to draw rigid blueprints 
for what must be a process of organic growth. 

Nevertheless, we must make the effort to 
plan, since some of our day-to-day decisions 
commit our heirs for decades, and many can- 
not be made wisely without some realistic 
image of what our institution may comprise 
in five, ten, or fifteen years. Looking at the 
Hopkins within a radically shifting frame- 
work of American higher education as a 
whole, we must ask ourselves, perhaps with 
our Centennial year as a convenient target 
date, what scale we should aim for; what 
proportion of undergraduates, graduate 
students, and post-doctoral fellows; what 
size and distribution of faculty numbers; 
what resultant needs for classrooms, offices, 
laboratories, libraries, computer facilities, 
living and social accommodations; how re- 
search should relate to teaching; what size 
and character of medical training; what in- 
terconnections to build among our several 
divisions; which growing points should be 
stimulated and which points of decay dis- 
carded; what fields of research and of sery- 
ice to emphasize; what relationships we 
should develop with sister institutions, with 
our surrounding metropolitan community, 
and with governmental agencies; and last, 
but not least, what are the financial im- 
plications of the various sets of alternatives. 

This is no task for a president or uni- 
versity administration alone. It requires a 
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major contribution from the faculties. It 
needs active participation by junior as well 
as senior faculty, and inputs from student 
representatives, from trustees, and from all 
the other elements which constitute our in- 
terested publics. A major beginning was 
made in the Long-Range Planning Report of 
a strong committee led by Professor William 
McElroy in June of 1966. Pursuant to its 
recommendations, planning has now become 
a continuing process guided by our Provost, 
Dr. William Bevan. It is, as it should be, a 
highly decentralized process, building up 
from individual departments and divisions 
at the same time that broader factors are 
discussed in a central group. Nor do we de- 
ceive ourselves that the facts in 1976 will 
accord in detail with any pattern that we 
can foresee in 1968. Like other organic 
growths, universities respond to the chang- 
ing opportunities in their environment as 
well as following their genetic endowment. 

Without seeking in any way to preempt or 
prejudge a collective planning process still 
in its infancy, let me take the occasion to 
indicate some directions and constraints that 
appear especially important. Members of the 
faculty may forgive this boldness on my 
part, since two departments have been so 
gracious as to admit me to their fellowship. 

It is a commonplace to say that no single 
university can deal with all aspects of human 
knowledge. Our small size has always made 
this clear for Johns Hopkins. Today, however, 
consciousness of the “information deluge,” 
so well documented in our Magazine last fall, 
makes it true even for a giant like the Uni- 
versity of California. How, then, are we to 
select our priorities and to modify them as 
the structure of knowledge itself changes? 
The old method was to recruit one or two 
outstanding minds in each of the r 
disciplines and to give them their heads. 
That method produced brilliant results. But 
today we face the paradox that research not 
only threatens to overwhelm us with the 
sheer quantity of its findings, but also leads 
to a proliferation of disciplinary branches. 
At the same time, many of the most signifi- 
cant areas of basic exploration are at the 
comomn boundaries of established disci- 
pline,s and many fields of research require a 
multi-disciplinary attack. The interlocking 
of physics, chemistry, biology, and engineer- 
ing science in recent years is one obvious 
example of the former tendency; the develop- 
ment of biomedical engineering exemplifies 
the latter. 

Two conclusions appear to follow. One is 
that cach faculty group, in “thinking the 
future,” must seek to identify the more sig- 
nificant growing points and research chal- 
lenges and guide its recruitment of new 
colleagues accordingly. The other is that 
much of this thinking must be done in 
groups which cross traditional departmental 
and divisional lines, with a corresponding 
readiness to alter the institutional structure 
by consolidation and deletion as well as by 
addition, 

This process cannot be limited to obviously 
allied disciplines, such as the terrestrial and 
environmental sciences where departmental 
consolidations are now being made. The re- 
cent biological discoveries in genetics will 
lead to a new science of human development, 
in which neurology, psychology, and social 
studies will all become involved. Linguistics; 
the nature of learning; the new anthro- 
pology; oceanography; the ecological ap- 
proach which relates individual and social 
evolution of various forms of life to all as- 
pects of the environment: these are only 
dramatic examples of the reintegration of 
knowledge which is the counterpoint to great 
specialization. 

Nor does this continuum of understanding 
and exploration stop short of the human- 
ities. On the contrary, the scientific and 
technological explosion has given new ur- 
gency to the study of man’s creative capac- 
ities, to philosophy in its moral as well as 
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its logical branches, to the meaning of good 
and evil, to a sense of dignity and of indig- 
nation at injustice, to artistic sensibility 
and the divine spark which differentiates 
civilization from ant-hills. Vannevar Bush, 
a great natural scientist and one of our Trus- 
tees-Emeritus, has recently summarized his 
mature reflections under the title Science 
Is Not Enough. “On the most vital ques- 
tions,” he says, “it does not even produce 
evidence.” And Archibald MacLeish, a great 
humanist, reminds us that “the man who 
knows with his mind only, has no freedom 
anywhere. Sooner or later his life will seem 
indifferent to him.” History has not ceased 
to be our master teacher; in the phrase of 
Dionysius, it is “philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples.” 

The Planning Committee of 1966 made a 
compelling case for the enlargement of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, notably in so- 
cial science and humanities departments 
where the present scale is inadequate for 
broad general coverage along with such spe- 
cialities as we may choose for particular em- 
phasis. That enlargement is well begun, but 
it must be pressed forward with energy as 
an urgent claim on additional resources we 
may be able to muster. Mathematics, statis- 
tics, and computer science are also evident 
candidates for major growth, as disciplines 
in themselves and in interface with a wide 
variety of other areas. New horizons con- 
stantly unfold in medicine and public health. 
Cooperation between the academic divisions 
and the Applied Physics Laboratory has al- 
ready produced fruitful innovations in bio- 
medical engineering, and we can foresee its. 
expansion into such fields as radiochemistry 
and astrophysics. Among disciplines in 
which we are now wholly lacking, strong 
claims can be made for Slavic and Oriental 
Studies as indispensable in today’s world, 
even in a small university. Administrative 
studies may well become a new interdisci- 
plinary focus for the social and engineering 
sciences, perhaps related to new endeavors 
in professional preparation for careers in 
education, government, or business. 

One of the glories of the Hopkins is pre- 
cisely the capacity to develop fruitful inter- 
course among disciplines. It behooves us to 
encourage this capacity on a university- 
wide basis. We have done much to overcome 
the spatial obstacles which separate Home- 
wood from the Medical campus, Medicine 
from the Applied Physics Laboratory near 
Columbia, Homewood and Public Health 
from the International School in Washing- 
ton. In the coming decade, we must do far 
more on these lines. 

The American university is no intellec- 
tual ivory tower, pursuing the world of mind 
and spirit apart from the society in which 
it is imbedded. A romantic dream imagines 
that it was once so, and might be recreated 
in that image. Like Rousseau's dream of the 
noble savage, the image has no counterpart 
in true history, least of all at Johns Hopkins. 
Gilman pointed in 1902 to our record of 
service in many fields to the national and 
local communities. The basic concept of 
medical school joined to teaching hospital 
entailed a combination of service with ed- 
ucation. The School of Hygiene and Public 
Health was service-oriented from its founda- 
tion in 1916; it has always engaged in ap- 
plied research in many parts of the world 
alongside its basic educational mission. 

Experience suggests that research in areas 
of broad social concern is one of the most 
fruitful ways of achieving a productive syn- 
thesis of related academic disciplines. The 
annals are full of purely academic inter- 
disciplinary experiments leading only to a 
kind of cross-sterilization. The prospects of 
promotion and placement for younger fac- 
ulty members constantly pull them back 
to their parent disciplines. In contrast, the 
war time programs of defense research dem- 
onstrated the power of combined assaults 
on urgent security problems, and similar ef- 
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forts have been organized since the war in 
many areas outside of national defense. 

The proper role of the university in this 
field is under intensive debate. There are 
legitimate fears that ill-considered accept- 
ance of public service responsibilities may 
undermine the basic mission of the pursuit 
of learning. On the other hand, especially in 
the social sciences, where society itself is 
the laboratory and where basic and applied 
research are scarcely distinguishable, en- 
gagement on significant problems of the 
real world offers unique opportunities for 
advancing knowledge and infusing teaching 
with meaningful content. 

A recent report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching sug- 
gests the precept that universities “par- 
ticipate, if possible, only in public service 
activities that are a direct outgrowth of their 
regular teaching and research programs and 
that, in turn, feed back into and strengthen 
them.” This guidance is sound enough, but 
perhaps somewhat simplistic, since the range 
of te and research programs is not 
static. I would add two more precepts: that 
the university should not become an agency 
for governmental operating functions, and 
that its organized work should conform to 
the long time perspectives for which its 
talents are peculiarly suited. 

For Johns Hopkins, bearing in mind our 
present strengths and our location in Balti- 
more and Washington, I see four broad areas 
for expansion of our efforts in direct rela- 
tion to problems of public policy. 

First, as a great university medical center, 
including a renowned hospital and a strong 
School of Hygiene and Public Health and 
bolstered by specialists from various arts 
and science departments, located within easy 
reach of the relevant federal agencies, we 
have a unique opportunity to contribute to 
the reshaping of systems of health care and 
development of the basic and allied health 
professions in all their aspects—scientific, 
professional, manpower, administrative, and 
financial. This does not mean that we must 
ourselves undertake all of these functions, 
but the Hopkins community should be better 
situated than any other to devise working 
patterns to meet national and international 
health needs. 

Secondly, the time is ripe for a better or- 
ganized focus for our many present activi- 
ties related to urban problems, notably in 
Baltimore but also more widely. The three 
faculties concerned—aArts and Sciences, Medi- 
cine, and Public Health—have recently en- 
dorsed the establishment of a University Cen- 
ter of Urban Studies, and we are now de- 
veloping detailed plans to this end. It will 
perform three broad functions: to facilitate 
the work of fourteen departments already 
sharing a common interest in this field; to 
develop new programs of research suscep- 
tible of fruitful multidisciplinary explora- 
tion; and to focus the university’s coopera- 
tion in urban matters with local, state, and 
national governments, with other educational 
institutions, and with other groups con- 
cerned. 

In the international field, thirdly, there 
is a long history of activity by all of our 
present academic divisions, one of which— 
the School of Advanced International 
Studies—is entirely devoted to training and 
research in international affairs, One strain 
of contemporary thought, in reflex against 
our overseas military involvements, urges a 
kind of national withdrawal from the world. 
It argues that engagement is inherently im- 
perialistic, and that our international posi- 
tion would be best served by creating an 
enviable model of domestic society. Nothing, 
in my view, could be more shortsighted. One 
day, somehow, Vietnam will again be at 
peace, but the great problems of world or- 
der, of potential mass destruction, and of 
unruly nationalism will persist. The pres- 
sures of population, the demand for food, 
the instinctive rebellion against a widening 
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gap between rich continents and poor, and 
the cultural interpenetration fostered by 
instant communication and near-instant 
transportation all point toward greater in- 
ternational interdependence for good or for 
evil. Moreover, this interdependence involves 
an increasing interaction among events with- 
in nations traditionally considered of purely 
domestic concern. 

Here is a special challenge to the univer- 
sities, with their ancient tradition of the 
international fellowship of scholars and their 
capacity to look beyond the dilemmas of day- 
to-day foreign policy which necessarily pre- 
empt the attention of governments. There 
are many possible patterns for university ac- 
tion: area study centers; alliances with uni- 
versities overseas; special training programs 
for foreign students at various levels; and 
policy-centered projects of research. To de- 
termine the even more active international 
role of Johns Hopkins in the coming years, 
stronger organization and deliberate univer- 
sity-wide planning appear essential. 

Finally, there is a crying need in Washing- 
ton for university-based graduate training 
and research related to domestic as well as 
international concerns. A center of scholar- 
ship there could not only utilize the vast 
archival and library resources, but could work 
in fruitful interchange with the living re- 
sources of makers of policy in all branches 
of our national government, the diplomatic 
corps, and the great international institu- 
tions. It could help train administrative 
leaders of the future, and could forge strong 
links between the world of government and 
the intellectual centers of the nation. 

This implies no subservience to govern- 
ment, no compromise of university independ- 
ence of thought or freedom to critize. It does 
recognize that national government has be- 
come the greatest single factor in shaping 
our common destinies, that the problems and 
processes of government are increasingly 
complex and needful of intellectual analysis, 
and that discourse between government and 
the academic world can be mutually benefi- 
cial. Johns Hopkins is well situated to meet 
this need, either alone or perhaps better in 
conjunction with other like-minded institu- 
tions of high quality. 

All that I have said implies that Johns 
Hopkins, true to its origins and its entire 
history, remains a university directed pri- 
marily toward graduate and professional edu- 
cation and research. We are neither a college 
onto which some graduate studies have been 
grafted nor a research establishment which 
does some teaching in its spare time. There 
is no conflict between research and our kind 
of education, because we regard students not 
as passive vessels to be filled with received 
wisdom, but as active partners in the broad- 
ening of knowledge and of understanding. 
And our undergraduates are not a body apart, 
but pre-graduate, pre-professional students 
integrated into the same process, 

We must probably plead guilty, along with 
most of our sister institutions, to some ne- 
glect of undergraduates in recent years when 
faculty expansion has not kept step with the 
forced pace growth of research. One of our 
pressing needs is to remedy this neglect. 

To say that undergraduates are pre-gradu- 
ate students does not mean that they should 
be narrow specialists from their freshmen 
year, Or even as juniors and seniors. The 
greatest scholars are not exclusively special- 
ists; they combine inward specialization with 
receptivity and understanding toward other 
branches of learning. As we seek to cultivate 
intellectual greatness in embryo, our cur- 
riculum must look to such reciprocal under- 
standing in its earliest phases. We must en- 
sure that scientists are humanized and we 
must search for new methods to give to 
humanists a genuine appreciation of scien- 
tific method and the scientific enterprise. 
And as our primary and secondary schools 
improve their capacity to teach basic skills 
and to provide the fundaments of liberal 
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education, we may well want to reconsider 
Ways and means of shortening the total span 
of higher education, Since our students are 
partners, and not passive recipients, we 
should enlist their advice and counsel in 
these great questions of academic develop- 
ment and reform. 

Although our mission is primarily intellec- 
tual, we are not and have no desire to become 
a community of disembodied intellects. The 
joys of social life, athletic prowess, political 
debate, community service, music, drama, 
and the other creative arts—all should be 
present in greater measure on our several 
campuses, not merely as spectacles but as 
opportunities for active participation. It 
should be our aim to become one of Balti- 
more’s great centers of cultural ferment. 

I said earlier that we are but a single, 
small partner in the rapidly expanding enter- 
prise of American higher education. Thus far, 
that partnership has been reflected only 
feebly in organized collaboration, We are, to 
be sure, members of two consortia for scien- 
tific research; Associated Universities, Inc., 
with its nuclear energy laboratory at Brook- 
haven and its facilities for radioastronomy, 
and the new Universities Research Associa- 
tion, Inc., with its project for a high energy 
accelerator in Illinois. In coming years, many 
more arrangements for formal collaboration 
and interchange—local, regional, national, 
and even international—are surely to be ex- 
pected. Our cordial relations with Goucher 
College provide the prospect of course ex- 
changes to mutual benefit. The growing ex- 
pense of libraries, computers, and specialized 
laboratories compels us to look to greater 
efficiency through a regional sharing of fa- 
cilities. The scientific establishments based 
in Washington provide other special oppor- 
tunities for fruitful cooperation. And as 
rapid transportation develops on the Boston- 
Norfolk axis, new possibilities may arise for 
a parcelling out of certain specialties, with 
consequent exchanges of graduate students 
and visiting professors, among the several 
first quality universities in this great East 
Coast conurbation. 

These indicated lines of development sug- 
gest only a portion of what may figure in 
our agenda as our second century opens. 
Others will emerge as the long-term plan- 
ning discussions continue. This is no mod- 
est agenda; nor should it be so. A huge uni- 
versity may depend on its sheer mass to 
maintain momentum. For one of our small 
size and special traditions, vitality depends 
upon continuous innovation and growth— 
not vast growth in student numbers, but 
growth in the variety and quality of what 
we undertake. 

Against these aspirations, we share the 
plight of the entire family of private uni- 
versities: a constraint of resources which 
could soon evolve into open crisis. I measure 
my words with care in stating that within 
the coming decade, unless conventional 
sources of financing can be greatly enlarged 
and major new sources made available, 
American private universities are destined 
to become a backwater of intellectual stag- 
nation. Their continued nominal existence 
would then be meaningless, for they would 
have lost their raison d'être. 

This may sound like panic-mongering in 
face of our own financial record of the last 
ten years. That is indeed a remarkable rec- 
ord. Resources have been found to multiply 
current budgets three and one-half fold, to 
restore salary levels to front rank, to make 
good a large portion of the backlog of de- 
ferred building, and to agument significantly 
the numbers of our faculties. Moreover, un- 
like some of our sister institutions, we are 
not now operating fiscally “in the red,” in 
the sense of drawing on endowment capital 
for current operating expenses. But like all 
our fellows, we are in the red programmati- 
cally: our faculty numbers are still far too 
small to do well what we can and should be 
doing, both in established flelds and in new 
flelds of great challenge; there are not suf- 
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ficient funds for student aids and fellow- 
ships; and there are urgent needs for fur- 
ther rehabilitation and expansion of physi- 
cal facilities. 

Over the last ten or fifteen years, the cost 
per student of university education has 
risen by seven to eight percent a year, a 
rate at least triple that of cost increases in 
the economy as a whole, This might seem to 
imply gross inefficiency, but in fact it is 
inherent in the nature of the enterprise. Uni- 
versities, especially those concentrated on 
graduate training and research, depend in 
unique measure on the personal services of 
exceptionally talented and highly trained 
human beings—the scarcest of all produc- 
tive resources. There are no magical devices 
for spreading those resources thinly or re- 
placing them by machines. And they must be 
complemented by research libraries of ex- 
plosively growing size and cost, by laboratory 
equipment of ever greater complexity, by 
computer facilities of vital importance to a 
host of disciplines, and by building construc- 
tion whose cost increases are also much 
more rapid than those of manufacturing or 
services in general. 

In absolute terms, on the other hand, unt- 
versities are enormously productive. The 
technology of nuclear power boasts of the 
breeder reactor, which generates more fis- 
sionable material than it consumes. Decades 
earlier, universities showed how to generate 
more intellectual material than they con- 
sume, Their contribution to national eco- 
nomic growth alone, to say nothing of more 
valuable if less measurable cultural develop- 
ment, far surpasses the returns to like ex- 
penditures by governmental agencies or busi- 
ness corporations. Universities are the basic 
incubators of productivity on which all other 
growth depends. 

The dramatic expansion of recent years 
has entailed new kinds of financial risks. 
These do not lie merely in the obvious prob- 
lem of dependence on governmental support 
for the overwhelming proportion of scientific 
and health-related research. Such support 
itself is too often conditioned on unreason- 
able requirements for cost-sharing out of 
limited general university funds. In addition, 
the comfortable practice of limiting long- 
term commitments to assured endowment 
income has had to yield in disquieting meas- 
ure to the acceptance of ten or even five-year 
funding, trusting to the future somehow or 
other to maintain vital new components of 
our programs. At this very moment, we are 
searching for new sources to replace some of 
these short-lived grants. This is no easy task 
under current conditions, when federal pro- 

grams affecting higher education are being 
tis curtailed, the largest private foun- 
dation is turning away from broad institu- 
tional support to the universities, and we 
face the uncertain impact of selective service 
policy on graduate student enrollment. 

Some gains can be made from improve- 
ments in management, and we are devoting 
strenuous efforts to this end. Our goal is 
management of the highest professional 
caliber, applied to such key factors as mod- 
ernized investment policies, new techniques 
for cost control, more efficient utilization 
of space, administrative automation, and 
program budgeting. Despite all that can be 
done to improve efficiency, we see ahead 
evident requirements for massive additional 
resources on both current and capital ac- 
count. Our own detailed financial projections 
are still under development, but a good in- 
dication of what we face can be seen from 
a study by Professor William Bowen of 
Princeton on the composite prospects of the 
universities of Chicago, Princeton, and Van- 
derbilt, which are not generically different 
from our own. The Bowen study indicates 
that by 1976—our own centennial year— 
the sum of tuition revenues, endowment in- 
come, and private gifts as reasonably pro- 
jected from current trends will fail to cover 
something between twenty-eight and thir- 
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ty-nine percent of essential educational and 
general university expenditures. 

Crisis, one dictionary tells us, is “the point 
in the course of a serious disease at which 
a decisive change occurs, leading either to 
recovery or to death.” The private univer- 
sities are not quite yet at this stage, but 
crisis is visible over the horizon, and it will 
not yield to palliatives or conventional 
treatment. These institutions are far too 
precious to our society to be allowed to die, 
but it will take our best efforts to devise the 
heroic remedies to ensure their recovery. I 
see three possibilities, all of which must be 
explored to the fullest and without delay. 

The first is a fundamental change in the 
scale of corporate support for private higher 
education. The principle of legitimate cor- 
porate interest in educational giving is now 
widely recognized, The Council for Financial 
Aid to Education estimates voluntary busi- 
ness contributions in 1966 at $300 million, 
almost double the figure for 1960. But this 
covers only 2% percent of annual current 
expenditures in higher education and 
amounts to only one-third of one percent of 
net corporate income before taxes. It is a 
pittance in relation to the benefits received 
from the training of skilled manpower and 
the conduct of research in the universities. 
We are not here pleading for charity, or sug- 
gesting mere corporate image-making. We 
are asking that business recognize the im- 
mense productivity of investment in edu- 
cation and act accordingly. A goal of one to 
two percent of net income before taxes would 
be a conservative contribution in light of 
the true long-run interests of the corporate 
community. 

The second desirable new source of sup- 
port is more modest in size and perhaps of 
only interim character. That is the State 
government. The Maryland Advisory Coun- 
cil for Higher Education has explicitly recog- 
nized the importance of a diversified pattern 
in which the private colleges and universities 
are maintained as vital entities alongside 
their public counterparts. For almost two 
centuries, the Maryland State Legislature has 
provided some form of aid to the private 
institutions, but it presently amounts to very 
little compared with pace-setting States 
such as Pennsylvania and New York, As sug- 
gested by the recent New York Select Com- 
mittee on the Future of Private and Inde- 
pendent Higher Education, a few million dol- 
lars a year, allocated wisely and promptly, 
might prevent now a drastic deterioration of 
the private institutions which would be far 
more costly to repair later. Supplemental 
aid to the private colleges and universities, 
in addition to supporting diversity and qual- 
ity, is much less costly to the State than pro- 
vision for higher education exclusively 
through public institutions. 

State support, however, although of great 
potential value in the years immediately 
ahead, is probably only an interim measure. 
As costs continue to mount, it becomes clear 
that under the present division of tax re- 
sources among federal, State, and local levels, 
even the wealthiest States will become un- 
able to finance the massive scale of educa- 
tional services demanded by the people and 
already in an advanced stage of development. 
A system of block federal grants to the 
States, or automatic sharing of personal and 
corporate income tax revenue, would of 
course transform this outlook. Barring such 
a transformation, it is evident that State 
and private universities alike will have to 
look to federal governmental support for a 
growing proportion of their financial needs. 

Today there is scarcely debate on the con- 
cept of federal support to higher education. 
The debate now concerns the forms, the ob- 
jectives, the allocating mechanisms, the bal- 
ance between accountability and independ- 
ence, the volume, and the timing. There is 
broad agreement that federal aid should ex- 
tend both to students and to institutions, 
and to the latter in both categorical and 
general forms. 
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The basic national goal of access to higher 
education without regard to family income 
will require larger loan programs for the 
middle income groups and much larger schol- 
arship programs for the lower income groups. 
I do not believe, however, that the nation 
would be well served by attempting to have 
such student aids cover the full cost of edu- 
cation, even at the undergraduate level and 
much less for graduate and professional 
training. There are grave accounting diffi- 
culties in calculating costs per student, but 
expenditures on graduate education may 
average four times undergraduate, while the 
spread from junior college to medical educa- 
tion may be eight times or more. The value to 
society of college and university training, re- 
search, and public service surely justifies 
substantial institutional support financed 
from general taxation. 

This suggests some kind of formula for fed- 
eral aid to all accredited institutions, coupled 
with categorical aid for research, construc- 
tion, and facilities. In my view, such a for- 
mula should be designed to cover those in- 
cremental costs of instruction and general 
operations which inevitably fall upon higher 
education in a growing economy. A simple 
formula would be based on student num- 
bers, providing differential rates for the var- 
ious levels and types of education. Added to 
tuition, student fees, and State appropria- 
tions for the public institutions, it should 
cover normal costs of instruction and gen- 
eral operations in full, leaving endowment 
income and private gifts to be applied to 
innovation, experimentation, and the un- 
ending pursuit of excellence. 

Categorical support, on the other hand, 
would continue to be justified to competent 
agencies and their professional advisers, case 
by case, on the merits of specific projects 
for research, building, or facilities. For such 
facilities as libraries, advanced laboratories, 
and computers, it would be not only legiti- 
mate but indispensable for the financing 
agencies to require institutional cooperation 
and regional rationalization as a condition 
of assistance. 

Does this vision of Federal support imply 
the extinction of private universities as we 
have known them, or their merger into a 
single national system along with, and in- 
distinguishable from, the State universities? 
Such a development is conceivable, as Dr. 
Alan Pifer has recently suggested, but I be- 
lieve it neither probable nor desirable. The 
American private university is one of the 
great social inventions of all time. Its quint- 
essence is not privateness in the sense of 
irresponsibility or disregard of the public 
weal. Its trustees have always recognized that 
theirs is a public trust. It is rather the ca- 
pacity of each university to define its public 
responsibilities and to devise its own ways of 
meeting them which has given unique char- 
acter and strength to our system of higher 
education. This is the real meaning of pri- 
vate freedom and independence. Of course 
we should demand the same respect for 
academic freedom in the public as in the pri- 
vate institutions. But academic freedom is 
one thing and institutional freedom another. 
To be financially beholden to the state is not 
necessarily to be of the state. And I have con- 
fidence that we can find the wisdom to devise 
a system of governmental support which 
respects the people’s interest in the proper 
use of public monies while maintaining the 
quintessential freedom of the private uni- 
versity. 

This would not be possible if financial de- 
pendence upon government were to become 
total. Not only in these wintry times, but 
also in the springtime which we all hope 
may ultimately come with peace in South- 
east Asia, the distinctiveness of the Hop- 
kins—our continued capacity to contribute 
uniquely our genius to the benefit of Amer- 
ica and mankind—will depend on the loyal 
support of our alumni and our friends. We 
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need that support every day, at this mo- 
ment more than ever for reasons I have men- 
tioned. And within a year, we shall be 
launching, in conjunction with The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, a major centennial capi- 
tal campaign. Its success will be vital to 
the kind of university which should carry 
the great name of Johns Hopkins into our 
own second century and the nation’s third. 

Mr. Chairman, we hold this ceremony at 
a difficult moment in our national history. 
This tranquil retreat does not shield us from 
the sound of guns and bombs in Vietnam, the 
struggles for true racial equality, the needs 
for urban reconstruction, the determination 
of restless continents to find their place 
in the sun, the disaffection of a part of our 
youth, the searching for new aesthetic and 
moral standards and for new purpose, The 
moment of our origin ninety-two years ago 
was no easier. In 1876, a war-ravaged South 
was still occupied by federal armies. The 
disputed Presidential election later that year 
came close to breaking the country asunder 
for the second time. Yet our forebears lifted 
their vision at that moment to create an 
institution devoted to scholarly and pro- 
fessional excellence—a new prototype which 
added innovation to the ancient university 
function of cultural conservation. 

Whatever the future may now bring, we 
can say with confidence, short of an all- 
destroying nuclear holocaust, that it will 
desperately need the qualities we here seek 
to foster; intellectual curiosity and dis- 
cipline; intelligence trained at the frontiers 
of unfolding knowledge but infused with 
humanity; dedication combined with ob- 
jectivity; operational idealism; the search 
for truth, not only for its own sake but be- 
cause, in the words adopted as our motto, 
“the truth shall make you free.” 

In his inaugural address, Daniel Gilman 
suggested twelve points to guide his fledgling 
institution. The twelfth was succinctly 
stated. He said: “‘Universities easily fall into 
ruts. Almost every epoch requires a fresh 
start.” You and your fellow Board members, 
Mr. Chairman, have entrusted to me the 
leadership of one more in the series of fresh 
starts which have given to The Johns 
Hopkins University its capacity for perma- 
nent regeneration. 

This is not an easy mandate, but it is 
lightened by your support and the support 
of all this great community of friends, I shall 
do what I can to be faithful to your trust. 


George H. Kocyan 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago 
today a very good friend of mine and a 
fine public servant passed away. George 
Kocyan led an active and productive life. 
He was a leader among men and a true 
patriot. He wes a member of a very 
prominent and well-known family in the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre community. His 
brother is one of the most outstanding 
physicians in the northeastern part of 
Pennsylvania. George Kocyan has indeed 
been greatly missed since his passing, not 
only by the members of his immediate 
family and close relatives, but also by 
his many longtime associates of the 
various organizations in which he played 
leading roles. Out of further respect and 
recognition to George Kocyan, Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
today a tribute to him which appeared in 
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the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News on March 8, 1967: 
[From the Times Leader, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Mar. 8, 1967] 
G. H. Kocyan Passes Away; RETIRED COUNTY 
EMPLOYEE, RITES SATURDAY 


A former chief clerk in the office of the 
Luzerne County Clerk of Courts, George H. 
Kocyan, of 221 Lathrop Street, Kingston, 
died last night in General Hospital, after 
being taken ill at his home. 

Active in the Republican party, Mr. 
Kocyan was employed at the courthouse 25 
years, and was chief clerk in the Clerk of 
Courts office from March 1, 1956, until his 
retirement in 1962.He previously was minute- 
clerk, 

Mr. Kocyan was active in Polish Union 
affairs many years and was vice president of 
the organization. He served as general chair- 
man and in other capacities many years for 
the annual picnics of District 16 of the Polish 
Union and was noted for his efforts in con- 
nection with Gen, Pulaski commemorative 
programs. He was a member of the Kosci- 
uszko Foundation of New York; Pulaski Me- 
morial Committee of Wyoming Valley; Tatra 
Club of Luzerne County; Sarmatina Club 
of SS. Peter and Paul’s Church, Plains; Polish 
Union, Group 69, Plains; member and treas- 
urer of Gmina 16, Plains. He also was a mem- 
ber of American Legion Post 132, Wilkes- 
Barre; Hudson Sporting Club, Henry Club of 
Plains and the Elks Club of Wilkes-Barre. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Kocyan lived in 
Kingston most of his life. He was a veteran 
of World War I, in which he served in France, 
and received the Purple Heart. He was a 
member of SS. Peter and Paul's Church, 
Plains, and a communicant of St. Hedwig's 
Church, Kingston. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Sophia 
Dembitz, son, George, Jr., engineer for TRW 
Systems, Washington, D.C.; five grandchil- 
dren; brother, Dr. Joseph J. Kocyan, Wilkes- 
Barre; sister, Mrs. Katherine Dunkel, To- 
peka, Kans. 

Funeral will be held Saturday morning at 
10 from the Kopicki Funeral Home, 53 Hud- 
son Road, Plains Township, with a Requiem 
Mass at 10:30 in SS. Peter and Paul’s Church. 
Interment will be in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, 
Carverton. 

Friends may call Thursday night 7 to 10, 
and Friday 2 to 4 and 7 to 10. 

Sarmatina Men’s Club will recite the Rosary 
Priday at 8:30 p.m. 


Citizens in Action Against Crime—It Can 
Be Done 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today in 
many communities, private groups and 
individuals in cooperation with their lo- 
cal law-enforcement officials are making 
important contributions toward combat- 
ing crime. Women’s groups in Indianap- 
olis established one of the most effective 
and outstanding programs in this coun- 
try—a model now followed in commu- 
nities across the Nation. 

At the White House Conference on 
What Citizens Can Do To Help Insure 
Safe Streets, Mrs. Margaret More, whose 
energetic leadership helped to build the 
Indianapolis program, outlined to the 
First Lady and other women leaders the 
specific steps citizens can take in the 
fight against crime. 
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I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mrs. More’s remarks be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks, so that more 
citizens and communities may have the 
benefit of these valuable recommenda- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crime prevention and law enforcement are 
the duties of every American. There are many 
fields of crime prevention in which women, as 
well as men, can have great impact. 

Here is a program which you can use in 
your community—large or small. 

(1) Find out how bad crime really is in 
your community. Visit your police depart- 
ment, your sheriff, your town marshal or the 
nearest state police headquarters. Have a 
list of questions ready to ask. Find out 
whether crime is increasing, how many 
people in your community actually are in- 
volved in crime, whether juvenile crime is 
increasing and what people are doing about 
all of this. Check frequently with your law 
enforcement officials. Ask how you can help. 

(2) Take a look at lighting in your city or 
town. Can you help with lighting surveys? 
(Crime goes down as much as 85% where 
there is adequate lighting). Is the area 
around your church well-lighted? Around 
your home? How about the streets of your 
city or town? 

(3) Take a look at your courts—or court— 
as the case may be. Find out what courts 
you have and how the judges are chosen. 
Visit your courts. Find out what happens 
there. You may be surprised how many de- 
fendants appear with great frequency, how 
many young people are charged with crimes, 
how many youths in courts are dropouts, 
how many cases are continued or delayed. 
Why not plan a court-watching program— 
one in which you schedule two women a day 
into your municipal, criminal and juvenile 
courts—not to look at specific cases, but to 
observe patterns. Talk with your judges. Ask 
how you can be of service. 

(4) Much legislation concerns law enforce- 
ment. Perhaps other legislation should be 
introduced. Study proposed laws. Talk with 
your legislators Between sessions of your 
legislature, look for areas which need the 
attention of the public as well as legislators. 
Keep in touch with law-making as it affects 
crime prevention. As citizens, you can and 
should be interested in legislation. 

(5) Find out how many dropouts you have 
in your city or town. Even if you don’t have 
a major problem, your help may be needed. 
Dropouts can't get jobs, they are idle and 
they get into trouble. Work with your school 
administrators in getting dropouts back in 
school. In Indianapolis, women working on 
a personal basis—one woman with one 
youth—have been able to help more than 
2,000 young people to return to school—with- 
out tax funds. You also can help young 
adults who have dropped out to return to 
school and complete their high school edu- 
cation. Assist them in finding vocational 
training . . . preparatory to jobs. 

(6) Clothing often is needed for dropouts. 
Set up a clothing room in your church—a 
room where people of the church and com- 
munity can bring good, used, clean clothing 
suitable for young people. Make sure that 
a volunteer group helping dropouts to re- 
turn to school knows about the clothing 
room. Arrange to have volunteers at the 
room certain hours each week after school. 

(7) Help young people to find jobs: urge 
them also to participate In some kind of 
service in hospitals, clinics, settlement 
houses, day nurseries. Judges say that few 
youths who give part of their time to service 
get into trouble. Write a simple “Directory 
for Teen-Age Service,“ and mimeograph 
copies. 

(8) Set up a study room in your church for 
young people and children who have no place 
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at home to study. Arrange for free tutoring 
in English, math, science, history and other 
subjects. Many former teachers and retired 
teachers enjoy work of this sort a few hours 
a week, 

(9) Find out how many people in your city 
or town can't read. You'll be surprised how 
many people can’t even tell whether a bus 
goes “Crosstown” or “Central.” You'll 
be surprised how many parents can’t read 
their children’s first grade books. Set up 
literacy classes. There are many methods— 
Laubach (each one teach one:) Board for 
Fundamental Education plan: “Direct Ap- 
proach to Reading,” and many others. 

(10) Meet with parole officers and other 
corrections officials and ask to help youths 
released from correctional institutions. Police 
records show that approximately 35 per cent 
of juvenile offenders are repeaters, usually 
charged with two offenses. These youths 
need help in order to adjust to law-abiding 
life in their communities. One boy stole a 
shirt two days after he was released from 
a correctional school. Why? He didn’t have 
a shirt, An 18-year-old girl stayed in the 
school 8 months after her release because 
she had no home to go to. 

(11) There are laws for children .. but 
few children and few adults are familiar 
with their state statutes affecting juve- 
niles. Ask your police or write to your Secre- 
tary of State—for copies of the statutes. Talk 
with school officials and police in order to 
arrange a program whereby police can go 
into classrooms and talk to children about 
the laws which affect them. 

(12) Begin a spruce-up campaign in one 
area, and enlist the help of women through- 
out the city to make the program city-wide. 
A clean city is a law-abiding city. Good 
housekeeping is a crime deterrent. 

(13) Find out whether your police depart- 
ment has a recruiting problem. Can the de- 
partment recruit men outside your town or 
city? Are college courses offered at times 
when policemen can take advantage of them. 
Ask a policeman to speak at a church family 
night program. Ask him how you can help 
the police department. 

(14) Take precaution to protect yourself 
and your family. Don't invite crime into your 
car—or into your home. 

(15) Approximately 50 per cent of the 
youths in trouble have no church affiliation— 
but 50 per cent do have some affiliation. 
Work with young people in your church— 
and those who might be interested. 


On the Playing Fields of Oakland 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Oakland, 
Calif., is the place about which Gertrude 
Stein once said, “There is no ‘there’ 
there.” But no more. 

Today Oakland sports one of the most 
modern and well-designed exhibition and 
athletic complexes in the country. Its 
football team is champion of the Ameri- 
can Football League. And the city’s pros- 
pects for growing sports supremacy are 
bright. 

Even the highly regarded international 
journal, the Economist of London, has in 
its issue of February 24, 1968, paid tribute 
to the city. Says the Economist: 

Oakland’s newly acquired “big league” 
status may not be a match for San Francisco’s 
tourist attractions. But Mr. Edgar Kaiser and 
other Oakland leaders who fought hard to 
get the coliseum complex have clearly stolen 
just a little of San Francisco’s glory. 
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By the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I include this article from the 
Economist in the Recor at this point: 

ON THE PLAYING FIELDS OF OAKLAND 
(From a correspondent in California) 


Little as most people around the country 
have heard about Oakland, Oakland wishes 
that they had heard less than they have. Its 
chief landmark seems to be the Army Induc- 
tion Centre—the focal point of some of the 
most intense demonstrations against the war. 
To many students at the nearby Berkeley 
branch of the University of California, Oak- 
land, is epitomised by Mr. William Knowland. 
The former Republican leader in the Senate 
publishes the Oakland Tribune, which looks 
askance at demonstrators and favourably on 
police who disperse them briskly and with 
force. 

So what does a place like Oakland do about 
its image? It builds a new sports stadium 
and indoor arena. It then fills them with 
professional players of just about every sport 
going. The “coliseum complex” is barely more 
than a year old yet it is already graced by 
five teams, representing soccer, football, ice 
hockey, basketball and baseball, the most re- 
cent arrival. The baseball team is the trans- 
planted Kansas City Athletics, one of the 
American League’s also-rans. 

All of this is very disturbing to San Fran- 
cisco, For years, San Franciscans have looked 
upon Oakland as that bad dream on the 
wrong side of the bay. They have been known 
to quote Gertrude Stein’s comment about 
Oakland: “There is no ‘there’ there.” San 
Francisco, with a population of 750,000, is 
nearly twice as big as Oakland, More im- 
portant, it has cable cars, night life and an 
active financial centre. How can Oakland, 
with none of these, be taken seriously? The 
answer is that it cannot—and has not been. 
Its plans for the sports centre were scoffed at. 

Now some of the barbs are flying back 
across the bay. The new 12,500-seat arena 
promptly enabled Oakland to steal San Fran- 
cisco’s ice hockey team away from the smaller 
Cow Palace (better known for political con- 
ventions). Worse treason, the star of San 
Francisco’s fine basketball team has chosen 
to switch to the new Oakland team. And now, 
to pile embarrassment on embarrassment, 
the Raiders, Oakland's entry in the Ameri- 
can Football League, are drawing more spec- 
tators to the new 53,000-seat stadium than 
San Francisco's Forty-niners, long-estab- 
lished members of the older National Foot- 
ball League, are able to attract in their city. 
While the Forty-niners won only half of their 
games, Oakland lost only once all season and 
won its league’s championship (only to be 
crushed by the Green Bay Packers of the 
NFL). 

The Raider’s success at the box office 
serves to call attention to something seldom 
mentioned in San Francisco. That is the fact 
that the region around Oakland on the east 
side of the bay is growing twice as rapidly 
as that around San Francisco on the west 
side. Counting from San José at the south- 
ern end of the bay, Oakland’s side already 
boasts a population of 2.6 million with 3.3 
million forecast by 1975. The west side has 
only 1.5 million with 1.7 million forecast. 

This makes it less surprising that the 
coliseum complex has met with such rapid 
success. With every seat in the arena sold for 
performances by such musical stars as Mr. 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and for the Moscow Cir- 
cus, the complex produced $1,250,000 in 
revenue in its first year. This was $300,000 
more than was needed to cover expenses, ex- 
cluding debt repayment. Few people thought 
@ surplus was possible, at least before Oak- 
land had a major league baseball team (the 
Athletics arrived only in time for the recent 
season). Thus, there is hope that the city and 
the county governments will not have to find 
all of the $1.5 million a year which they have 
promised to help pay off the $25.5 million in 
bonds sold to finance the project. 
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Oakland is already getting some of the 
broader benefits which supporters of the 
project predicted. Both the Hilton hotel 
chain and Holiday Inns plan new 200-room 
motel units near the stadium. That is more 
new accommodation than Oakland has seen 
in decades. The complex is also stimulating 
traffic at Oakland’s airport, which boasts a 
small but increasing number of non-stop 
commercial flights to New York and other 
distant points. (Traffic at the San Francisco 
airport is still ten times heavier, however.) 

Oakland’s newly acquired “big league” sta- 
tus may not be a match for San Francisco’s 
tourist attractions, But Mr. Edgar Kaiser 
(who is following his father’s footsteps as 
head of the Kaiser industrial empire) and 
other Oakland leaders who fought hard to 
get the coliseum complex have clearly stolen 
just a little of San Francisco's glory. 


Tragic Death of Charleston Postmaster 
Roland F. Wooten, Jr. 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
February 25, 1968, America lost one of 
its great heroes of World War II when a 
plane crash snuffed out the life of Roland 
F. Wooten, Jr., postmaster at Charleston, 
S.C. In his death I have lost a close per- 
sonal friend, and the Nation has lost a 
dedicated public servant who achieved 
fame and success mainly because of an 
intense sense of patriotism and a will- 
ingness to work hard. Of all the men 
whose names come to memory at this 
point, it can be said with truthfulness 
that Roland Wooten was one who knew 
hardship but used it as a steppingstone 
to success. 

His death was a shock to all who were 
associated with him because he was so 
full of life and he enjoyed people and 
their happiness as much as his own. My 
sympathy goes out to all the members 
of his family. 

Roland Wooten was America’s first ace 
of World War I, and his record of mis- 
sions and kills was one of the most out- 
standing of the war. In an editorial pub- 
lished in the Columbia, S.C., Record of 
February 27, 1968, the editor noted: 

He was twice shot down and twice 
wounded, and then returned to the States 
to join Jack Dempsey, the former world 
boxing champion, in a nationwide War Bond 
tour. That was the beginning of a close, life- 
long friendship between the bantam filer 
and the heavyweight celebrity. Dempsey 
visited Wooten often in recent years in 
Charleston and at Wooten’s St. Stephen 
home. 


Following the war bond tour, Wooten 
volunteered to return to action in Eu- 
rope. He was again shot down, badly 
wounded, and remained in a German 
prisoner-of-war camp for the remainder 
of the war. 

Representative MENDEL Rivers said of 
Roland Wooten: 

Filled with indomitable courage and moti- 
vating spirit for a greater world, he came 
from the humblest part of America to fight 
with honor and determination for the safety 
of his fellow man. 


An editorial published in the Charles- 


ton News & Courier of Tuesday, February 
27, 1968, stated: 
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The News and Courier counts itself among 
those who will remember Roland Wooten 
with admiration for his wartime courage, 
and with friendship in his time ac- 
tivities. Among his hobbies was calculation 
of political odds, according to a technique 
learned during service with Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don. We shall miss our conversations about 
these and other matters of public concern. 


Roland Wooten always impressed me 
as a man of courage and principle. He 
was also a reasonable man and one in 
whom responsibility was well placed. He 
believed in States rights, local govern- 
ment, and individual liberty in the tra- 
dition of the early Founding Fathers of 
this Republic. He also believed in a 
strong national defense and that the 
best way to preserve peace was to be 
strong and firm. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials and the article 
announcing Roland Wooten’s death, pub- 
lished in the News & Courier of Febru- 
ary 26, 1968, be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Feb. 27, 1968] 
ROLAND WOOTEN, AMERICAN HERO 

When Charleston Postmaster Roland F. 
Wooten was killed Sunday in an airplane 
crash, America lost a legendary military hero. 

Pint-sized Wooten left St. Stephen to enter 
The Citadel during the Depression Years. His 
only uniform was an oversize hand-me-down. 
Told that he would have to buy a proper fit 
or leave, he appealed on grounds that he 
could not afford both a new uniform and the 
expenses of remaining in the military college. 
By special dispensation of Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, the president, he was allowed to 
stay and wear the second-hand suit that had 
been given to him. 

After graduation he went on to become the 
first United States Ace of World War II. He 
flew about 200 missions and received 25 
medals in addition to foreign decorations. 
His record of missions and kills was one of 
the greatest of the war. 

He was twice shot down and twice 
wounded, then returned to the States to join 
Jack Dempsey, the former world boxing 
champion, in a nationwide War Bond tour. 
That was the beginning of a close, lifelong 
friendship between the bantam flier and the 
heavyweight celebrity. Dempsey visited 
Wooten often in recent years in Charleston 
and at Wooten’s St. Stephen home. 

Wooten volunteered to return to action in 
Europe after the Bond drive. He was again 
shot down, badly wounded, and remained in 
a German prisoner-of-war camp the remain- 
der of the conflict. 

A year and a half ago he was honored at 
a Charleston testimonial dinner of the Fear- 
less Men Club as the exemplification of the 
finest traditions of The Citadel. 

Wooten's closest friend was Congressman 
L. Mendel Rivers, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. When Wooten 
was considered for the Charleston postmas- 
tership, there were other strong applicants, 
but Rivers’ response was, “Show me the man 
whose record is better than Wooten's, and 
we'll hire him.” 

“In Vietnam as in Europe,” Congressman 
Rivers said at Wooten's testimonial dinner, 
“a generation of Americans has a rendezvous 
with destiny. We won in Europe the hard 
way. Now, we seek not victory but talks at a 
conference table. The art of warfare is lost 
in the Pentagon and the State Department 
because we are afraid of victory. We seek ex- 
cuses not to destroy North Vietnam for fear 
of offending the Russians and Red Chinese. 
I subscribe to the philosophy of the pursuit 
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of victory held by Roland Wooten, who flew 
through flak and shell to gain it. 

“Filled with indomitable courage and moti- 
vating spirit for a greater world, he came 
from the humblest part of America to fight 
with honor and determination for the safety 
of his fellow man.” 

That tribute now becomes Roland Wooten's 
memorial. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Feb. 27, 1968] 


ROLAND WOOTEN 


A decorated flier in World War II and a 
friend of notables in this country and abroad, 
Roland Wooten was a patriot and an inter- 
esting personality. For nearly eight years he 
had been postmaster at Charleston. His death 
at age 52 in the crash of a small plane coming 
in for a solo landing at Charleston brings an 
ironic and sorrowful end to a busy life. 

The News and Courier counts itself among 
those who will remember Roland Wooten 
with admiration for his wartime courage, and 
with friendship in his peacetime activities. 
Among his hobbies was calculation of politi- 
cal odds, according to a technique learned 
during service with Lloyd's of London. We 
shall miss our conversations about these and 
other matters of public concern, 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Feb. 28, 1968] 


RoLAND WOOTEN Dries IN PLANE CrasH— 
POSTMASTER KILLED INSTANTLY IN PILEUP 
AT AIR Force BASE 


(By Stewart R. King) 


Charleston Postmaster Roland F. Wooten 
Jr., 52, was killed instantly last night when 
a light private aircraft he was piloting 
crashed at Charleston Air Force Base, 

The former air ace, who had survived six 
major airplane crashes in World War II was 
approaching the main runway when the sin- 
gle-engine Beechcraft Bonanza apparently 
struck a treetop and spun into the ground. 

Air Force personnel found his body still 
strapped in the pilot’s seat. Severe head and 
chest injuries caused instantaneous death, 
County Coroner Jennings Cauthen said last 
night. 

Wooten, a native of St. Stephen who be- 
came postmaster at Charleston in April 1960, 
was alone in the fourseater plane. 

He was returning from Daytona Beach, 
Fla., where he had been attending a stock 
car race, 

Joseph Moluf Jr. of Charleston said he 
talked with Wooten and his brother at about 
3:35 p.m. as they were on their way to 
Ormond Beach, Fla., where Wooten had left 
the plane. 

“We were both in a rush. We talked for 
about two minutes—just shooting the 
breeze,” Moluf said. 

Edward E. Wooten of Daytona Beach said 
his brother arrived there Sunday morning. 
He met his brother at the airport and they 
attended the races. 

After the races he and his wife drove 
Roland to their home for a meal, then took 
him to his plane. 

“Everything was fine. He was in extremely 
good spirits when he left- here,” Edward 
said. “He was planning to spend the night 
with a friend, Judge Hemphill.” 

U.S. Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, a long-time 
friend of Wooten’s was at the races, but he 
flew back to Washington with Alan S. Boyd, 
Secretary of Transportation, Edward Wooten 
said, 

W. K. Wessels, chief controller at Charles- 
ton Municipal Airport, said Wooten had 
been given a landing clearance from con- 
trol tower and was making a normal ap- 
proach when his plane disappeared from the 
radar screen. 

The plane was found by air base rescue 
workers about 300 yards north of Runway 15. 
The left wing of the aircraft was mangled 
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and the front was left a twisted heap of 
wreakage. 

Wessels said the Bonanza (3206 V) had 
been registered to Rep. Rivers. 

An Air Force Base spokesman said last 
night the plane Wooten was piloting was 
normally parked on a “space available” basis 
at the aero club at the air base because 
Wooten was an associate member of the 
club, 

The spokesman said the plane was reg- 
istered in the name of Wooten. 

Wooten’s body was taken to the air base 
dispensary, then transferred to Charleston 
County Emergency Room. Cauthen said an 
autopsy would be performed at the request 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Wooten is survived by his father Roland 
F. Wooten Sr. of St. Stephen; a daughter, 
Miss Mamie Wooten of Charleston; a son, 
Roland F. Wooten III of Charleston; four 
brothers, John R. Wooten, Carl Marshall 
Wooten and James Wooten, all of St. 
Stephen, and Edward F. Wooten of Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Wooten, South Carolina’s first air ace in 
World War II, was honored at the first 
awards banquet of the Fearless Men’s Club 
here in October of 1966. 

A 1936 graduate of The Citadel, Wooten 
preceded the United States into the war 
when he arrived in England in April 1942 
with the first contingent of American pilots 
to enter the European war theater. 

He fought with the Royal Air Force for 
many months. 

The Spitfire fighter team of “Wooten and 
Winkler“ established a record among Ameri- 
can pilots in England and Africa with more 
than 130 combat missions completed before 
they “retired” in 1948. 

Wooten was shot down three times and 
survived six major airplane crashes during 
wartime. 

It was Wooten who led the Spitfires which 
took Winston Churchill to the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” conference at Casablanca. 

John M. Winkler, now a colonel, was one 
of the 200 persons who attended the awards 
banquet. 

After flying almost 200 combat missions, 
Wooten returned to the United States and 
was rated by Gen. Arnold, then Chief of Air 
Forces “one of the top airmen of World 
War II.“ ; 

Assigned to bonds tours in 1943 and 1945, 
Wooten struck up a friendship with another 
bonds campaigner, former heavyweight box- 
ing champion Jack Dempsey. 

Wooten, who ended the war a major, took 
over as acting postmaster at Charleston in 
April of 1960, and his appointment was con- 
firmed in September of 1961. 

He was nominated by President Kennedy 
on the recommendation of Rep. Rivers. He 
took over on the retirement of the late 
Edmund P. Grice. 

“America has lost one of her truly great 
war heroes of all time,” commented Sen- 
ator Rembert Dennis of Berkeley County. 
“It is a terrible loss to the country and to 
the community, and I have lost a most valued 
personal friend,” the senator added. 

Lester Bates, mayor of Columbia, said that 
he very much regrets this accident. “I con- 
sider him one of my best friends, and I will 
come to his funeral,” the mayor concluded. 

“Charleston and the nation have lost a 
great soldier-citizen,” stated Federal District 
Judge Robert W. Hemphill. “He is one of the 
finest men I have ever known, and we all 
sympathize with his bereaved family,” 
Hemphill said. 

WOOTEN LOVED THRILL OF FLYING 

A decision made more than a year ago by 
Charleston Postmaster Roland F. Wooten Jr. 
was a fateful one. He decided to start flying 
regularly again after several years of com- 
parative inactivity as a pilot. 

Wooten had logged thousands of hours of 
flying time in World War II as a fighter pilot. 
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He also had flown a great deal before the war 
as a private pilot. He continued to fiy after 
the war, but when he became postmaster at 
Charleston he curtailed his flying activities 
considerably. 

Shortly after 7 p.m. Sunday, Wooten was 
bringing his single-engine Beechcraft Bo- 
nanza in for a landing at Charleston Air 
Force Base when the plane apparently struck 
a tree top and crashed. Wooten was killed in- 
stantly in the crash, according to Charleston 
County Coroner Jennings Cauthen. 

A close friend of the postmaster’s said yes- 
terday that flying was one of Wooten’s first 
loves. For more than a year, he had been 
deeply involved in bringing himself up to 
date on all the latest flying techniques. He 
had done a great deal of night flying and in- 
strument flying. 

Last June he flew to New York to help his 
brother John celebrate his birthday. 

The airplane in which Wooten crashed 
belonged to him. He and U.S. Rep. L. Mendel 
Rivers had bought the plane together. Rivers, 
a close friend and confidante of Wooten's, 
said yesterday he recently sold his interest in 
the plane to the postmaster. 

Wooten kept the plane at the Charleston 
Air Force Base Aero Club, where he was an 
associate member by virtue of his status as 
a retired Air Force officer. Federal Aviation 
Agency investigators confirmed yesterday 
that the plane belonged to Wooten. Papers 
showed that full ownership of the plane re- 
cently had been transferred to Wooten. 

Rivers also said he had flown “hundreds 
of times” with Wooten. The congressman 
said he considered Wooten an excellent pilot. 

After the crash Sunday night, there was 
some fear among local military and civilian 
Officials that Rivers himself had been aboard 
the plane with Wooten, But Rivers told re- 
porters in Washington yesterday that there 
never were any plans for him to fly back 
to Charleston with Wooten. Rivers flew 
straight to Washington from Daytona Beach, 
Fla., where he and Wooten had witnessed the 
Daytona 500-mile stock car race. 

“I would have flown with Roland. If Td 
been going to Charleston,” Rep. Rivers said 
yesterday in Washington. “He was a great 
pilot. Something must have been wrong with 
the plane, But I had to hurry here for a meet- 
ing of my committee and made other ar- 
rangements. 

“South Carolina has lost one of its most 
courageous and gallant sons,” Rivers said. 
“He was one of the highest decorated pilots 
in World War IL... He was a dedicated pub- 
lic servant and a loyal friend. I'm going to 
miss him. My sympathies go out to his im- 
mediate family.” 

The 62-year-old Wooten retired from the 
Air Foree with the rank of major after 
World War II. He had fiown more than 200 
missions in Europe and survived six major 
air crashes in the war. 

Wooten returned to the United States in 
1943 after months as a fighter pilot in com- 
bat and made a swing through the country 
to promote the sale of U.S. War Bonds. He 
then returned to combat in 1944 and later 
was shot down and spent the remainder of 
the war in a prison camp. 

A friend of the family said yesterday that 
Wooten was more proud of his longevity as 
a pilot in the war than he was of the num- 
ber of enemy planes he shot down—1l4. 

He spent eight months in a German pris- 
oner-of-war camp and was The Citadel's 
most decorated alumnus of World War II. 
He was graduated from The Citadel in 1936. 

Wooten held the Distinguished Flying 
Cross with cluster, Air Medal and 21 Oak 
Leaf Clusters and the Purple Heart with clus- 
ter. He also held the International Order of 
the Flying Foot (RAF) and the Polish Eagle 
(Ace’s Emblem). He joined the British Royal 
Air Force before the United States entered 
the war and after switched to the U.S. Army 
Air Corps. 

After the war, Wooten returned to the job 
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he held before the war, that of insurance 
representative with Mather and Co. of Phila- 
delphia, a subsidiary of Lloyds of London. 
He was a traveling engineer for the Phila- 
delphia firm after the war and held that 
job until shortly before he became postmas- 
ter at Charleston, 

For a short time before he became post- 
master, Wooten operated a business and tax 
advisory service at 181 Savannah Highway. 
The firm was known as Roland F. Wooten 
Associates. 

He came to Charleston about 12 years ago 
and took over as acting postmaster in April 
1960. His appointment was confirmed in 
September 1961 and he had been postmaster 
since. 

Wooten was born Sept. 16, 1915, in An- 
drews, a son of Roland F. Wooten and Mrs. 
Minnie Marshall Wooten. He spent his boy- 
hood in St. Stephen. 

He was a member of John Wesley Meth- 
odist Church and a former member of the 
church's official board. 

Funeral services will take place at 2:30 
p.m. tomorrow at John Wesley Church on 
Savannah Highway. Burial will be at Sunset 
Memorial Park in St. Stephen at 4:30 p.m., 
directed by Stuhr's. 

Surviving are his father; a daughter, Miss 
Mimi Wooten; a son, Roland F. Wooten III, 
both of Charleston; four brothers, John R. 
Wooten, Carl M. Wooten and James Wooten, 
all of St. Stephen, and Edward E. Wooten 
of Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Voice of Democracy 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a copy of the winning speech in 
the Oklahoma State competition for the 
Voice of Democracy contest. The contest 
is conducted each year by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and its ladies auxiliary, 
and I was very pleased to learn that a 
member of my congressional district, 
Miss Linda Diane Farrell, is this year's 
winner in our State’s competition. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Miss Farrell not only for 
her excellent writing abilities, but also 
for the fundamental beliefs in America 
that she has set forward. I commend this 
speech for the reading of my colleagues, 
and include Miss Farrell’s speech in the 
RECORD: 


FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 


I am Freedom. You know me. I've been 
with your country since the first day you 
set foot on American soil. I've watched you 
prosper and grow from a country fighting 
for an ideal into a country living that ideal, 
and finally, into a country losing sight of 
that ideal. 

It seems you no longer love me anymore— 
not like you used to. I can remember when 
people used to gather in large numbers on 
July 4th and cry openly as my symbol, the 
American Flag, was marched by. I can re- 
member how they would think about me 
when there was no flag present—that flag 
was in their hearts and in their minds. I 
think of the times proud Americans would 
stand behind their leaders and give them 
strength when my name was threatened. I 
can remember when people campaigned with 
all their hearts for a competent leader of 
their country—and then voted for that 
leader at the following election. I can still 
hear the voices of young, old, and middle- 
aged men and women singing fervently, 
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“America the Beautiful’, and believing every 
word they sang. 

I think of other things too, I think of the 
thousands and millions of men and women 
and even children who gave their life’s blood 
to see America fulfill my name. I think of 
hundreds and thousands who gave the sad 
moans and tears of their heart when this 
blood was shed. I think of simple people who 
fought every day of their life silently, 
through just working to build this nation 
into the vast, free economy it is. 

But today I see a much different picture, 
My name is akin to unreserve, unrestraint, 
and uncontrol. It is no longer seen as some- 
thing to be earned, but rather something 
to be given away freely. No longer do I hear 
cries of “To keep freedom you must work 
for it.” Now the cry is “I want my freedom 
and I want it given to me, I'm an individual, 
and I deserve it.” 

The fact is, I don’t come Free—along with 
me comes an awful lot of sheer hard work. 
To receive my benefits you must earn first 
my respect. I'm too important to hand my 
rewards out to just anyone. Too many people 
have lived and died for me. Too many people 
once cared so much that they would sacrifice 
all they had to see me live. Too many had 
too much responsibility to make sure that 
I would be around today for you and your 
children, 

And that word, responsibility, is my chal- 
lenge to you. In that word is everything you 
need to once again become the Nation I used 
to love and stand by. The hard work, the de- 
votion, the years of labor, the determined 
lives stifled, the pitiful heart cries; these all 
showed a great deal of keen responsibility— 
to one’s country, one’s family, and one's self. 
A drive to make better the land and lives of 
those all around, a drive to help all of man- 
kind find a better world, and a drive to make 
all the dreams and hopes I stand for become 
realities. 

I challenge you then to become that citi- 
zen. I challenge you to work for me every 
minute of every day. I challenge you to do 
just the simple things a Proud American 
should do, like voting for leaders who will 
make the country what you want and sup- 
porting those leaders after you’ve voted for 
them; supporting your country in its en- 
deavors to help other countries remain free; 
and, very important, becoming so respon- 
sible that you realize what you do indi- 
vidually affects the whole country. 

I, Freedom, send this challenge out to all 
of America—this plea for a Proud Country 
of Americans who are able to lift up their 
heads and say, from their hearts, “I live in 
America. I am part of America, the land 
of Freedom!” Then Td like to see a tear come 
in the eye of each one—then I'd know you 
do still love me—then I’d never die. 


The 53d Annual National Orange Show 
HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues to the fact that today, Thursday, 
March 7, marks the opening of the 53d 
Annual National Orange Show in the city 
of San Bernardino, in the 33d Congres- 
sional District of California. 

Today, buildings and grounds of this 
great permanent exhibition center cover 
157 acres. Here growers of California 
citrus exhibit their choicest fruits in 
competition for National Orange Show 
awards on the basis of excellence of qual- 
ity. Here, the 4-H Clubs and Future 
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Farmers of America conduct a junior 
fair. 

This National Orange Show also an- 
nually sponsors the Citrus Institute, 
which was established in 1914 as the first 
roundtable conference for citrus grow- 
ers, packers, shippers, and scientists con- 
cerned with the problems, the growth, 
and improvements of southern Califor- 
nia’s industry in which the growers of 
the 33d Congressional District have 
played a leading part. 

In addition to its outstanding agricul- 
tural exhibits, this 1968 National Orange 
Show will feature numerous other in- 
teresting and informative displays, such 
as an all-California art show, an inter- 
national photo exhibition, a hobby show, 
a flower and garden show, a custom car 
show, entertainment, and many worth- 
while commercial exhibits. 

It is clear, I believe, that the National 
Orange Show, which is truly national in 
character, is one of the outstanding 
events of this kind anywhere in the 
United States. 

Yet, this institution represents more 
than merely a display of California’s ag- 
ricultural prowess and exhibits of inter- 
est to every American. The facilities of 
the National Orange Show, housed in 
tremendous fields—and—concrete struc- 
tures, placed in handsome landscape 
grounds, serve the year around for many 
other functions and activities in the 33d 
Congressional District. 

I dare say there is not a single orga- 
nized activity in the entire district that 
has not at least sent representatives to 
attend functions held in the facilities of 
the National Orange Show. Many of 
these organizations have held their own 
annual meetings and exhibits in the 
orange show facilities. 

It is this constant, vear-around use of 
the buildings and grounds for all sorts 
of community functions and activities 
which, in my opinion, sets the National 
Orange Show apart from other great 
California exhibition centers. It provides 
a great community service, as well as of- 
fering the public of all the United States 
one of the finest agricultural and cul- 
tural exhibits, dedicated in this annual 
National Orange Show through the his- 
tory, romance, and progress of the Cali- 
fornia citrus industry. 

May I, Mr. Speaker, on this occasion 
of the formal opening of the National 
Orange Show, extend a special invitation 
to all Members of the Congress to visit 
this exhibit, which will continue from 
March 7 through March 17 and which 
has as its theme this year: “Symphony 
and Citrus.” 


Freedom Attacked by U.S. Justice 
Department 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the attack 
on freedom by Solicitor General Erwin 
Griswold shou'd open many eyes as to 
the sinister plans and ideas of some in 
high Government position. 
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Can any American conceive of such a 
revolting idea as individual freedom being 
argued by an appointed Federal employee 
as unconstitutional? 

The Socialist idea behind destruction 
of individual freedom must be that in- 
dividuals, given a free choice, act by per- 
sonal desire and will not comply with the 
dream-world theories the social me- 
chanics prescribe. 

But then, through history, all tyrants 
and dictators have feared freedom. And 
there seems no exception to the tyranny 
of intellectuals. 

Time was when the position of US. 
Solicitor General called for a duty to 
preserve the Constitution and to defend 
the laws of the United States. 

Times have changed. Now the national 
defender exploits his high position not to 
defend but to seek overthrow of our laws 
by asking the Supreme Court to declare 
the laws unconstitutional. The Solicitor 
General now is reduced to just another 
revolutionary activist. The Department 
of forced justice may soon be renamed 
the Department of Injustice. 

I include the article from the March 1 
Washington Post following my remarks: 
FREE-CHOICE PLANS ATTACKED BY JUSTICE 
(By John P. MacKenzie) 

“Freedom of choice” pupil-assignment 
plans, the most popular method of slowing 
the pace of school desegregation in the South, 
were condemned by the Justice Department 
yesterday as a form of state-encouraged pri- 
vate discrimination. 

In a brief filed in the Supreme Court, So- 
licitor Genera] Erwin N. Griswold said the 
freedom of choice plans, if they do not lead 
to abolition of separate white-Negro school 
systems, are just as unconstitutional as the 
state-enforced segregation rules the Court 
struck down in 1954. 

The 17-page friend-of-the-Court brief, 
filed in three pending school cases from 
Southern and border states, was the Govern- 
ment’s strongest official criticism of free- 
choice plans in recent school litigation. Some 
of its reasoning was considered potentially 
applicable to Northern schools. 

Under the free-choice plan, pupils or their 
parents are permitted or required to choose 
their public schools or transfer to schools of 
their choice. In practice—and inevitably, ac- 
cording to civil rights groups—white children 
choose predominantly white schools and 
Negro children are reluctant to seek transfers 
from Negro schools. 

The 5th US. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which handles most school litigation in Deep 
South states, has declared that only plans 
that “actually work” to eliminate racially 
identified schools will pass constitutional 
tests. Three cases before the Court involve 
the applicability of similar standards to nine 
other Southern and border states, including 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Griswold suggested that the Court might 
want to go beyond the 5th Circuit’s rulings 
to make clear that the Constitution forbids 
student assignment plans “which predicta- 
bly, if not designedly, cater to the preference 
of white students to avoid desegregated 
schools,” 

“The State cannot gratuitously take steps 
to make discrimination easy,” Griswold said. 

‘The 14th Amendment bars State action 
which unnecessarily creates opportunities for 
the play of private prejudice.” 

Griswold said state government involve- 
ment in school discrimination “is not lim- 
ited to situations in which the State teaches 
a philosophy of racial inferiority by expressly 
compelling segregation. The same message 
can be conveyed by lesser measures and they 
are equally forbidden.” 
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The Solicitor General said pupil assign- 
ment is traditionally a government function 
that cannot be delegated to private persons 
to lend “encouragement” to segregation, es- 
pecially when geographic zoning and other 
“more promising alternatives” are easily 
available. 

Supporting the contentions of the NAACP 
Defense Fund, Griswold said geographic 
zoning or school “pairing” plans should be 
ordered for schools in New Kent County, Va., 
and Gould, Ark. 

He said courts should direct authorities in 
Jackson, Tenn., to redraw gerrymandered“ 
district lines and eleminate a “free transfer” 
provision there. 


Gardner Calls for Budget Cuts in Non- 
essential Areas To Allow for $250 Mil- 
lion Increase in Federal Housing for 
the Poor 


HON. JAMES C. GARDNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I joined 
yesterday with eight of my Republican 
colleagues in the House to call for a mas- 
sive $6.5 billion cut of nonessential items 
in the President’s budget that would al- 
low Congress to redirect $2.5 billion to 
meet urgent human needs and urban 
crisis in our Nation. 

This administration has consistently 
refused to exercise the political integrity 
required to establish positive national 
spending priorities. Bowing to political 
expediency, it has allowed its attention 
to drift from our most pressing human 
and urban needs. Congress cannot allow 
this drift to continue. What we have out- 
lined here is a new set of priorities which 
reflect the impact of a major domestic 
crisis on a war-strained economy. 

The Republican Human Renewal 
Fund” would allocate $2.5 billion addi- 
tional to governmental incentive pro- 
grams in the categories of jobs, education, 
housing, pollution control, crime, rural 
revitalization, and the District of 
Columbia. 

As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee I have repeatedly 
expressed special interest in Federal pro- 
grams to encourage homeownership for 
the poor. Any attempt to meet the prob- 
lems of our cities and their residents 
must include a workable program to pro- 
vide safe, sanitary, and decent housing 
for those without a suitable home. This 
has been a national policy objective since 
the Housing Act of 1949. But, unfortu- 
nately, progress toward implementation 
has been limited to Government-owned 
housing, with totally inadequate results. 

The act of 1949 authorized and appro- 
priated funds for the production of 
135,000 public housing units per year 
over a 6-year period for a total of 810,000 
units. Twenty years later, we are st ll 
far short of accomplishing that total. 

The gap between promise and per- 
formance is growing. Congress, in the 
Housing Act of 1965, authorized and ap- 
propriated money for the construction of 
60,000 low-income units per year with a 
projected total of 240,000 units for fiscal 
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years 1966 through 1969. In 1967, the 
program was running at a rate of only 
35,000 per year. 

The President, in his message on the 
“Crisis of the Cities,” has called for a 
program for fiscal 1969 that would pro- 
duce 300,000 units at a cost of $1.4 bil- 
lion. The “Human Renewal Fund” that 
we have proposed would add an addi- 
tional $250 million to that figure. If the 
President’s figures are correct, the in- 
crease should result in an additional 
25,000 units in 1969. More importantly, 
our program, by using incentives through 
the free enterprise system will result in 
homeownership and self-respect rather 
than rentals and dependency. 

Of the seven programs outlined by the 
President, three clearly reflect Republi- 
can ideas. We urge that these practical 
approaches, which the President himself 
figures to produce half of the projected 
300,000 new units, be fully funded. I am 
speaking, for instance, of the plan to 
enable low-income families to buy modest 
homes financed and built by the private 
sector. This is modeled on the Percy- 
Widnall housing bill, which I cosponsored 
last year, and is expected to produce some 
85,000 new units. Another example is the 
program to involve private business in 
rehabilitation of 15,000 existing housing 
units in fiscal year 1969. This idea was 
originated by Congressman WILLIAM 
WIDNALL. A third proposal would make 
75,000 units available through the public 
low-rent housing program, a substantial 
portion of which will be provided by the 
Republican rent certificates program. 

While there is no quick and easy means 
of providing good housing for the disad- 
vantaged, this measure would be a re- 
spons ble step in the right direction. Too 
much has been said and too little done in 
the field of Federal housing programs. 

We would provide additional funds for 
an expanded approach which incorpo- 
rates the tested principles of self-help 
and the commitment of the vast energies 
and productiveness of the private sector. 
By bringing these important factors to 
bear, we are hopeful that the challenge 
of housing the Nation’s poor can be met 
and overcome. 


More Trade With the Communists 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as fast as 
we destroy our time-honored loyalties 
with our stanch free world allies, we 
build bridges to Communist countries 
begging for trade with the enemy. 

Why should Russia and her Quisling 
puppets like Poland and Yugoslavia stop 
aiding in killing American boys in Viet- 
nam and Korea? Seems like the more of 
our boys they kill, the more favored treat- 
ment our leaders want to give them. 

I include a recent news clipping from 
the U.N. Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment in New Delhi from the March 1 
edition of the Washington Pravda fol- 
lowing my comments: 
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TRADE WITH REDS 
New DELHI: —A State Department official 
said the United States is planning legislation 
2 Sapana its trade with Communist coun- 


“Join W. McDonald told a committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment that America now has most-fa- 
vored-nation agreements with Poland and 
Yugoslavia and that President Johnson is 
seeking legislation to enable him to extend 
such agreements to other East European 
nations. 


VFW Voice of Democracy Contest 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars annually conduct a 
Voice of Democracy contest. Over 400,- 
000 students throughout the country 
participate in this contest, The VFW 
awards five scholarships to the top five 
contests winners. 

James M. DeCamp, of Neligh, Nebr., 
which is located in the Third Congres- 
sional District was the Nebraska win- 
ner. I am very much impressed by his 
speech which I list below for the benefit 
of the House: 

VEW Voice or Democracy CONTEST 


Where will you find me? What do I look 
like? I'll tell you. 

I have the strength and beauty of youth 
and the wisdom and experience of age. I'm 
anywhere and everywhere in this great land 
of ours. I'm there when you walk into 
church on Sunday and hear the entire con- 
gregation sing, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” And I’m there when your neighbor 
walks into his church and says, “Hail Mary, 
full of Grace.” Yes, and I’m there when the 
little neighbor boy makes his Bar Mitzvah 
in the synagogue down the street. 

My Name is Democracy, American Democ- 
racy to be exact. And I speak for myself—I 
speak for democracy. 

I was born out of an impossible dream a 
group of English rebels had nearly two 
hundred years ago. They didn’t know enough 
to give up against overwhelming odds when 
the British armies tried to crush them. 
And I guess I haven’t known enough to give 
up either. 

There have been times when my life was 
in grave danger. Times when I was ashamed. 
Like when my sons clad in blue and grey 
fought a savage civil war to test whether I 
might be allowed to live or not. 

Nearly one hundred years later I watched 
in sorrow as thousands of sandy haired sons 
fell and spilled their blood on a beach 
called—Normandy. 

Yes, and I watched with a heart bursting 
pride when a dying 20-year-old lad on a 
Pacific isle called Iwo Jima raised his head to 
tell his commander—who happened to be his 
own father I'm feeling pretty good, Sir, Tell 
Mother I love her and make her understand 
it was worth it.” And then he died. 

His Mother and tens of millions of other 
American women understood why it was 
worth it. They understood enough to volun- 
teer for the Army, Navy and the Air Force— 
to become nurses, jeep drivers and teachers. 
They understood enough to work at ammuni- 
tion factories, airplane factories and as civil- 
ian volunteers at service clubs. 

You know, I get disturbed sometimes with 
the way some of my people treat me. I’ve 
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given my people just about everything they 
could possibly want. They have more free- 
dom, more opportunity, more wealth in this 
land of America than anyplace else on this 
God's green earth. And sometimes, it becomes 
necessary to defend this freedom, this oppor- 
tunity, this luxury we enjoy. Yet these very 
people who partake most fully of all these 
freedoms, are so often the very ones who 
are the first to refuse to defend this free- 
dom. Some burn their draft cards. Some 
openly help the enemy. And far, far too many 
are helping those who would destroy me sim- 
ply by doing nothing. 

Today I need my sons to defend me in a 
land called Viet Nam. Most of them are do- 
ing it. And a lot of them have fallen forever 
in the nameless rice paddles of Viet Nam, 
I’m proud of them for it. 

Yes, I’ve had a rich and a full life. And 
I speak for myself, I speak for democracy. 

And speaking, I ask you my people, to 
let me live. That's right, I, Democracy, am 
begging you, my people, for my very life, for 
without you I am nothing. I am nothing 
more than the people who share me. But 
with you guiding me, and being guided by 
me—with you protecting me and being pro- 
tected by me—with your cherishing me and 
being cherished by me, I am the most pow- 
erful force for peace and freedom ever un- 
leased in this world. I can give dignity to 
men and hope to the oppressed. I can change 
lands of famine to lands of plenty. I can 
make the impossible dreams of the world 
possible. I can lead men to beat the unbeat- 
able foe. I can lead men to reach the un- 
reachable stars. 

But will you, my people, let me live? Will 
you protect me? Will you defend me? Will 
you continue to give me life? I have the an- 
swer to that question, I have it and I will 
give it to you. The answer—is—what you 
make it! 


The Nurse Training Act of 1964 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, all of us in the Congress 
take pride in the series of laws enacted 
during the past few years to alleviate 
this country’s severe shortage of health 
manpower. 

The Nurse Training Act of 1964 is one 
of these landmark acts. Under this act, 
73 schools of nursing have been assisted 
with the construction of teaching facili- 
ties. These will provide about 9,000 more 
places—including 2,900 new first-year 
places—and improve 12,000 places in 
schools which were in poor physical con- 
dition. 

In his health message, President John- 
son has requested the extension and im- 
provement of the assistance now pro- 
vided to nursing schools and students 
under the act. 

If we are to succeed in relieving the 
nurse shortage and in meeting the needs 
of our growing population—if we are to 
assure all of our people adequate nurs- 
ing care—the assistance to schools and 
students of nursing provided under this 
act must continue. 

President Johnson’s proposal is direct- 
ed toward this end. It extends the pro- 
gram of Federal grants to aid the con- 
struction of teaching facilities in schools 
of nursing. It assures the schools the fi- 
nancial support they must have to keep 
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pace with modern nursing practice while 
accommodating larger enrollments. It 
supports their efforts not only to im- 
prove curriculums but also to develop 
new programs or needed modifications in 
existing programs of nursing education. 
And it offers significant incentives to 
help recruit nursing students. 

Together, these programs—some of 
them broadened from the original act— 
constitute a powerful attack upon the 
nurse shortage. I am confident that the 
Congress will act swiftly to assure their 
continuance. 


Thoughtful Citizens Help Save Tax 
Dollars 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cooperative efforts of the U.S, Weather 
Bureau and thoughtful citizens around 
the country is resulting in a savings to 
taxpayers of $180,000 per year. To effect 
this saving, the Weather Bureau main- 
tains a small facility, the National Re- 
conditioning Center, in Joliet, Til. 

This is in the 14th Congressional. Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which I am proud to 
represent. 

The Weather Bureau issued an an- 
nouncement about this this morning, 
and with permission I insert the an- 
nouncement in the RECORD: 

THOUGHTFUL CITIZENS SAVE TAXPAYERS 

$180,000 EACH YEAR 

Note to Americans: If you find a radio- 
sonde—that balloon-borne package of weath- 
er instruments that flashes back information 
to weathermen around the world—please 
return it. 

Such thoughtful acts by citizens today are 
already saving the American taxpayer about 
$180,000 a year over the cost of buying new 
instruments of this type, the Department of 
Commerce’s Environmental Science Services 
Administration, reported today. 

A small Weather Bureau facility in Joliet, 
Ilinois called the National Reconditioning 
Center, recently repaired its 400,000th radio- 
22 since the facility was established in 
1945. 

Radiosondes, which measure temperature, 
humidity, and air pressure as they rise 
through the atmosphere and radio this in- 
formation back to the ground, are launched 
from stations around the world more than 
300 times each day. Most of them are lost in 
remote or uninhabited areas or in the sea 
when their balloons burst and they parachute 
back to earth. But about 25 percent of them 
are found and returned to the Weather Bu- 
reau where they are reconditioned for use 
again. (One record-making radiosonde was 
flown, recovered, and reconditioned seven 
times.) 

Printed on the side of each radiosonde is a 
legend asking the finder to deliver the in- 
strument (in a postage-paid mailing sack 
which is provided) to the nearest post office 
or mailman for return to the National Re- 
conditioning Center. The instrument pack- 
age also contains a brochure explaining the 
use of the radiosonde and urging the finder 
to return it to the Weather Bureau for pos- 
sible reconditioning. Return of even the more 
badly weatherbeaten or damaged ones can be 
of value as parts can be salvaged for use in 
other instruments. 

A new radiosonde costs from $15 to $30. The 
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average cost of reconditioning one is $6.37 
which includes parts, labor, and even over- 
head expenses at the Joliet center. 

The radiosonde section at the center em- 
ploys only 15 people who have set their goal 
at 125 reconditioned instruments a day. 

The National Reconditioning Center re- 
pairs other weather instruments, too. One 
section, staffed by only three men, handles 
the reconditioning and calibration of 123 dif- 
ferent instruments and components rang- 
ing in complexity from relatively simple 
anemometers to radar systems. In one year 
these men have saved the Weather Bureau up 
to $250,000 by repairing defective or damaged 
equipment. 

The center is headed by Glenn M. Miller, 
who has been in charge of the facility since 
it opened. 


Human Renewal Fund for Fiscal Year 
1969 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with seven of my colleagues in 
making an intensive study of the 1969 
Federal budget. We urge immediate cre- 
ation of a $2.5-billion human renewal 
fund for fiscal year 1969 to meet urgent 
human needs and the urban crisis in our 
Nation. Creation of the fund would be 
coupled with a $6.5-billion cutback in 
Federal expenditures in line with neces- 
sary wartime priorities. 

By firmly cutting $6.5 billion from the 
President’s budget, we can responsibly 
plow back $2.5 billion into urgent human 
needs. 

This administration has consistently 
refused to exercise the political integrity 
required to establish positive national 
spending priorities. Bowing to political 
pressures of the moment, it has allowed 
its attention to drift from our most press- 
ing human and urban needs. Congress 
cannot allow this drift to continue. We 
propose a new set of priorities—one 
which recognizes the enormous financial 
and economic difficulties facing us, but 
one which also recognizes the terrible 
human waste which is resulting from 
past and current inattention. 

Five hundred million dollars would be 
allocated to mobilize private industry to 
provide meaningful jobs and training for 
the hard-core unemployed and under- 
employed. To provide jobs with dignity, 
we urge immediate enactment of the Re- 
publican Human Investment Act and full 
funding of realistic manpower training 
programs. The Riot Commission recently 
endorsed this Republican initiative that 
we have urged for years. Our proposal 
also doubles the money for vocational 
education and technical training. 

Upon the same assumptions used in the 
President’s budget, an additional $250 
million of expenditures for housing in 
fiscal year 1969 would expand the suc- 
cessful Republican rent certificates pro- 
gram, fully fund the Percy-Widnall ap- 
proach to stimulate private enterprise 
construction, and expand the low-income 
construction and rehabilitation incentive 
programs to produce an estimated total 
of 325,000 housing units. 

We would allocate $250 million more 
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for air and water pollution control, and 
would double the money available to cope 
with the causes, prevention, and control 
of crime. 

The rural problem of today is the ur- 
ban problem of tomorrow. $100 million 
would be provided for a model tax-credit 
approach to induce industry to expand 
in rural areas. Rural revitalization and 
growth must go hand in hand with pro- 
grams to meet the human needs of the 
cities. 

It is long overdue for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to demonstrate in its own front 
yard how to cope with pressing urban 
problems. The District of Columbia, as 
our Nation’s Capital, is of concern to all 
the people of the country. We propose an 
additional $50 million Federal expendi- 
ture so that Washington, D.C., can be- 
come a model for the Nation’s cities. 

We propose deferrals totaling more 
than $6.5 billion in public works, public 
buildings, nonmilitary research, high- 
way beautification, supersonic transport 
and other low priority programs such 
as Government public relations. A limi- 
tation of agriculture subsidies to a max- 
imum of $10,000 per farmer is long over- 
due. Until the foreign aid program is 
reorganized, we propose no increase 
above present levels of expenditure. Con- 
gress itself must economize by deferring 
major construction and new facilities on 
Capitol Hill. 

A cutback of military personnel in 
Europe of about 200,000 leaves an ample 
force to maintain our treaty commit- 
ments in Europe. The President's request 
for 45,000 additional civilian personnel 
should be denied. We propose an aver- 
age 3-percent reduction in civilian Gov- 
ernment employment, well below the 
normal annual attrition rate, so that no 
employees would lose their jobs involun- 
tarily. Federal civilian employment has 
increased by 561,000 in the past 7 years. 

These programs total $1.5 billion leav- 
ing an additional $1 billion to spend in 
other critical areas. Our proposal has 
been referred to the Republican Urban 
Affairs Task Force, of which I am chair- 
man, to seek the advice of America’s 
foremost urban experts. Five Congress- 
men who make up this special study 
group are also members of the task 
force which will conduct extensive hear- 
ings to determine the true priorities. 

Federal tax money alone will not solve 
these domestic problems. We must avoid 
promising any of our people an instant 
tomorrow that is impossible of attain- 
ment. It is imperative that we put first 
things first. While we are spending $30 
billion a year on Vietnam, desirable but 
low priority programs must be deferred. 
Only tough priorities will meet long 
neglected critical needs of our people. 

Immediate budget deferrals 
1, 60% reduction of military 
personnel in Europe $2, 080, 000, 000 


2. Supersonic transport (ex- 

cept R. & D.) 222, 000, 000 
3. Defense supported arms 

sales abroad -=== 200, 000, 000 
4, Civilian space program.. 400, 000, 000 
5. Highway beautification... 85, 000, 000 
6. Longworth House Office 

Building renovation... 6, 058, 000 
7. Madison Library 2, 500, 000 
8. Government Printing Of- 

fice Building 2, 500, 000 
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Immediate budget deferrals—Continued 
9. USDA, $10,000 maximum 


subsidy limit per farm. $410, 000,000 
10. Freeze on moderate- to 
high-income apart- 
ment programs 400, 000, 000 
11. Foreign aid 700, 000, 000 
12. Forest roads construction 
(50% new) 45, 790, 000 
13. Arts and Humanities 
Foundation 9, 800, 000 
14. Public buildings (cite ac- 
quisition and plan- 
DS og, RS gt ee 5, 497, 000 
15. Public information 100, 000, 000 
16. Post office buildings 
(50% unobligated 
N 26, 121, 000 
17. Freeze on Government ci- 
vilian employment at 
Se ae 961, 000, 000 
18. National Science Foun- 
C 250, 000, 000 
19. Forest highways (50% 
new construction) 15, 000, 000 
20. Earth description and 
mapping (50% NOA) 6, 750, 000 
21. President's contingency 
reserve (1968 level) 400, 000, 000 
22. Public works (20% 
stretchout) ~-------.- 200, 000, 000 
23. Appalachia (1968 level) 86, 900, 000 
A 6, 614, 916, 500 


Program allocations 
[Amounts in millions] 


Amounts 
Jobs (human investment, $300; Job 
Opportunity Board, $25; EEOC, $2; 
MDTA, $103; Industry Youth 
Corps, $70) 
2. Education (vocational education and 
technical education for the 


— 


A os rena eae 250 
3. Housing (rent certificates, $50; low- 
income construction incentive pro- 
gram (revolving), $100; t- rehabili- 
tation incentive (revolving), $1001) 250 
4. Pollution (air and water pollution 
Ce ae hs AS ala are te SoA A OS 250 
5. Crime (causes, prevention, and con- 
. 100 
6. Rural revitalization (rural growth, 
„E oo Sd oe ised 100 
7. District of Columbia 50 


Including Percy-Widnall program. 


Introduction of Bill for Commemorative 
“Barefoot Mailman Stamp” 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill which 
would provide for the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp by the U.S. Post 
Office in honor of the barefoot mailmen 
of Florida. 

Unique in the annals of American 
history and folklore, these mailmen pro- 
vided the only mail service between 
Miami, and the Palm Beaches during the 
1880’s and early 1890’s. 

The mailmen walked 3 days each 
way, the 66 miles between these points 
along the ocean beach because that was 
the best route at that time. 

They took off their shoes because the 
best footing was on the hardest part of 
the beach where the surf washed. At 
times, the wind and surf made the going 
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treacherous, and in 1887 one carrier, 
James Hamilton, lost his life carrying 
the mail when he had to swim an inlet 
and drowned. 

The date of the proposed stamp, 1969, 
will mark the 75th anniversary of the 
end of this unique and memorable mail 
service, and I believe that by the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp bearing a fig- 
ure of the barefoot mailman is a fine 
manner in which to remember these 
courageous carriers. 

The dedication to service exhibited by 
these barefoot carriers has been the sub- 
ject of much interest and enthusiasm 
by residents of the area once served. In 
1943, a novel entitled “The Barefoot 
Mailman,” written by Mr. Theodore 
Pratt of Delray Beach, Fla., was pub- 
lished. Moreover, Mr. William Schmalz 
and Mrs. Kendall Keeley, also of Delray 
Beach, are only two of a number of 
philatelists interested in furthering such 
a barefoot mailman stamp. 

The interest in this stamp is great and 
I respectfully urge the Commemorative 
Stamp Advisory Committee of the Post- 
master General to act favorably on this 
proposal. 


Biography of Congressman Chet Holifield 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 20 years I have had the pleasure to 
serve in the House with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. During 
those years I have at all times found him 
to be fair in his dealings with his col- 
leagues, forceful and well-prepared in 
debate, and diligent in meeting his com- 
mittee responsibilities. It is apparent as 
well that his efforts here have been ap- 
proved by the people of his 19th Con- 
gressional District in California. 

Because of his moderate but progres- 
sive approach to issues, Congressman 
Ho.irietp holds the respect of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. He is 
a man of principle and commitment, and 
his commitments are as good as his word. 
He has also refused to “soapbox” issues 
of fleeting but popular appeal, preferring 
to work in areas of less glamor but much 
greater importance to the Nation. His 
contribution in the field of nuclear 
energy will come to be recognized, in my 
opinion, as statesmanlike“ in the classic 
sense of the word. 

Recently Congressman HOLIFIELD was 
honored by a group of friends from Los 
Angeles and Washington upon the com- 
pletion of 25 years’ service in the House. 
After the retirement this year of our 
esteemed colleague, Ceci. KING, Con- 
gressman HOLIFIELD will become the dean 
of the California congressional delega- 
tion. This prestigious position has been 
held by only a handful of men over 
the years. It is a tribute to a man who has 
worked hard and long for California and 
the Nation. These few men like the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
who have made the House the great in- 
stitution that it is, have made singular 
contributions to the Nation through their 
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tenure and committee positions. I think 
it would be fitting at this point in the 
Recorp to insert a summary of Congress- 
man HOLIFIELD’s distinguished public 
record: 


BIOGRAPHY OF CONGRESSMAN CHET HOLIFIELD, 
90TH CONGRESS, 1967-68 


Congressman Chet Holifield of Montebello, 
California, was elected to the 78th Congress 
in November 1942 to represent the newly 
formed 19th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia and has served his constituency con- 
tinuously since then, having been re-elected 
each time by an overwhelming majority of 
the votes cast. He has had 13 consecutive 
terms in Congress and therefore is in the 
ninth seniority group in rank. Congressman 
Holifield’s work for his constituents has won 
approval and commendations from substan- 
tial organizations such as the Los Angeles 
County Supervisors, City Councils, the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California, 
Civic and Business Organizations, Labor 
Unions, Government Employees and Vet- 
erans Groups. 

Congressman Holifield serves as Chairman 
or Vice-Chairman of the important Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during alter- 
nate Congressional terms. He is the ranking 
member of the Committee on Government 
Operations and serves as Chairman of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee. The Con- 
gressman has also served on various other 
Committees, i.e., Foreign Affairs, Post Office 
and Civil Service, and Military Affairs (now 
the Armed Services Committee). 


COMMITTEE WORK IN CONGRESS 


As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy since its inception (in 1946), 
Congressman Holifield has been outstand- 
ingly active in the field of atomic energy leg- 
islation, serving as the Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Subcommittee. Also, as Chairman of 
the Special Subcommittee on Radiation dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, he held extensive hear- 
ings on the “Nature of Radioactive Fallout 
and Its Effects on Man.” These hearings and 
the resulting Analysis received the universal 
approval of scientists, educational leaders 
and others. 

In June of 1959, Mr. Holifield’s Radiation 
Subcommittee held public hearings on the 
possible effects of a full-scale nuclear war on 
man and his environment. The testimony re- 
vealed for the first time specific estimates of 
damage from blast, heat and radiation 
(based on a hypothetical war pattern). In 
1967, the Congressman conducted hearings 
and issued a report by the Joint Committee 
on the development and testing of nuclear 
weapons by Communist China. 

Congressman Holifield always has been an 
exponent of civilian rather than military 
contro] of the atom. He is a constant and 
vigorous proponent of a strong atomic de- 
fense for the United States and its Allies 
and of a vigorous program of research to 
develop the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
The Congressman also has insisted the bene- 
fits of atomic research and development be 
safeguarded for the use of the private citi- 
zens of the United States whose taxes have 
been invested so heavily in this huge 
enterprise. 

In addition to his work on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Congressman 
Holifield is the ranking member of the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
(which has the power and responsibility of 
investigating all expenditures of the Federal 
Government) and is Chairman of one of its 
major subcommittees, Military Operations. 
During his service on the Government Oper- 
ations Committee, he authored the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
(the Holifield Act) which established the 
General Services Administration. 

In the 8lst and 82nd Congresses, Mr. Holi- 
field chaired the Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization which proc- 
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essed 45 Presidential Reorganization Plans, 
39 of which were passed by the Congress, 
resulting in the saving of millions of dollars. 

During the 89th Congress, Congressman 
Holifield held hearings and managed a bill 
in 1965 which created the Cabinet-level 
Housing and Urban Development Depart- 
ment. In 1966 he authored a bill to create the 
Cabinet-level Department of Transportation, 
held hearings and managed the bill to suc- 
cessful passage. He therefore became the only 
Representative in our history to create legis- 
latively two Oabinet-level Departments. In 
1967, Congressman Holifield managed the 
President's Reorganization Plan for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, creating a mayor-council 
form of government, the first major reform 
of the national capital’s governmental ma- 
chinery in over 90 years. 

As Chairman of the powerful Subcommit- 
tee on Military Operations, Congressman 
Holifield spent three weeks in January, 1968 
inspecting American forces in Vietnam, 
Thailand, Korea and Okinawa. Congressman 
Holifield has consistently advocated a strong 
United States policy against Communist 
aggression in Southeast Asia. 


HONORS 


The California Congressional Recognition 
Plan, a privately endowed, nonprofit educa- 
tional organization whose purpose is the im- 
provement of public understanding of the 
records and services of the California Delega- 
tion in the United States Congress, has cited 
Congressman Holifield seven times as an out- 
standing member of the Delegation. The se- 
lection has been based on his public record, 
his official acts, as well as his integrity, ability, 
judgment, effectiveness, leadership, promo- 
tion of important public legislation and his 
service to his constituents. 

The academic world has honored Con- 
gressman Holifield three times by awarding 
him honorary degrees: East Los Angeles Col. 
lege, Associate of Arts 1962; Lynchburg 
College, Doctor of Laws 1964; and Whittier 
College, Doctor of Laws 1966. In 1967, he re- 
ceived the coveted Congressional Distinguish- 
ed Service Award of the American Political 
Science Association. This honor is given every 
other year to two Congressmen and two Sen- 
ators, one of each party, for exceptional and 
outstanding public service. 

On June 29, 1965, Congressman Holifield 
was presented with the Honorary Port Pilot 
Award by the City and Port of Long Beach, 
California, revious honorees included the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, His Im- 
perial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of 
Ethiopia and other notables. The award is 
not given annually, only when the City and 
Port of Long Beach believe it is merited. 

Chairman Holifield is known as “a Con- 
gressman who does his homework" and be- 
cause of his hard work, attention to detail 
and expert knowledge, he has been signally 
honored. He was elected to serve on Presi- 
dent Truman's Special Evaluation Commis- 
sion on the Atomic Bomb Tests at Bikini 
Atoll in 1946. He has served as Congressional 
Adviser to the United States Delegation at 
most of the International Conferences on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 
Geneva, Switzerland. He also has been chosen 
to represent the United States at several of 
the General Conferences of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, Austria, 
and Tokyo, Japan (1965), and has served as 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation, First Inter- 
national Symposium on Water Desalinization, 
Washington, D.C. (1965) and the Eighteen 
Nation Disarmament Conference, Geneva, 
Switzerland (1966, 1967, and 1968) . 

Mr. Holifield was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to serve on the Second Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (popularly known as the 
“Hoover Commission’). The Commission 
studied the organization and operation of 
the Federal Government and made proposals 
to eliminate duplication, waste and ineffi- 
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ciency which resulted in a further savings 
of many millions of dollars. For the past 
several years, Congressman Holifield, work- 
ing with a bi-partisan group of Congressmen, 
has been making a study of the problems in- 
volved in reorganizing the rules and proce- 
dures of the United States Congress. 

In addition to the other honors which have 
come to Mr. Holifield, he was the only Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives (other 
than the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee) designated to represent the 
United States at the Dedication of the Ger- 
man peoples’ memorial to General George 
Marshall at Bonn in October, 1963. 

President Johnson requested Mr. Holifield 
to chair an ad hoc committee of Western 
Senators and Representatives to develop an 
agreement between privately owned and pub- 
licly owned electric utilities to utilize excess 
electricity from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration in Washington State. 

Approximately three million kilowatts of 
cheap electricity will be transmitted to cities 
in California and Arizona through an in- 
tegrated transmission network as a result 
of achieving a successful agreement. The 
capital investment will be approximately 
$700 million in the project. 

Because of his extensive knowledge of the 
Federal Government and atomic energy, the 
Congressman has been a guest on such na- 
tion-wide television programs ar “Meet the 
Press. “The Today Show,” “Face the Nation,” 
etc. He has been the subject of many articles 
in national magazines: Saturday Review, 
Fortune, Saturday Evening Post, Reader's 
Digest, and Atlantic Monthly, among others. 


WORK FOR HIS DISTRICT 


Congressman Holifield’s 26 years’ service in 
the House of Representatives have earned 
him a position of high seniority and leader- 
ship in the California Delegation and the 
Congress. The honors and responsibilities 
which have come to Mr. Holifield have given 
him wide knowledge and experience and have 
earned him the respect and confidence of his 
colleagues, the other leaders of Congress and 
of the Executive Departments. 

Because of his seniority and leadership 
ability, Mr. Holifield has been in an excellent 
position to guide legislation of importance 
to California and to the Nation through diffi- 
cult debates on the Floor of the House of 
Representatives. During the ist Session of 
the 90th Congress, he was instrumental in 
winning a major victory in the battle against 
air pollution. Through his skillful leadership, 
the House voted to permit California to im- 
prove its standards on auto emission con- 
trols, which are more stringent than the na- 
tional minimum standard established in the 
1967 Air Quality Act. Mr. Holifield “mapped 
the strategy” for the Floor fight on the Cali- 
fornia Amendment, and guided the Califor- 
nia Delegation’s actions on the Floor, man- 
aging to prevent watering down of the Cali- 
fornia Amendment. 

The 19th Congressional District, which he 
is privileged to represent, has always been 
Mr. Holifield’s foremost concern. In 1967, 
his efforts led the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to approve a fund 
reservation of $1.5 million in grant funds for 
the cities of Cerritos, Santa Fe Springs, Nor- 
walk, Lakewood and Artesia, to expand the 
regional storm sewer and drainage system 
for the area. Approval of the measure came 
after months of intensive effort by Congress- 
man Holifield, who stated that “this is a good 
example of the right kind of partnership be- 
tween our Federal Government and local 
communities. It is in effect a return of Fed- 
eral income taxes to the people of our Dis- 
trict.” 

Congressman Holifield was one of the 
principal backers of legislation which led to 
the creation of the Bolsa Island Desalting 
Project, located about 14 mile off the coast 
of Southern California in the vicinity of 
Huntington Beach. Mr. Holifield joined In- 
terior Secretary Udall in declaring that this 
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Project is the “first of a kind” in a number 
of respects. Among these are: the coupling of 
nuclear reactors for large-scale production of 
power and desalting water, the concept of lo- 
cating a nuclear reactor on a man-made 
island, and the cooperative efforts of private 
and public power utilities, together with 
Federal and State agencies, in a large project 
involving new technology. It is estimated 
that the capital investment in this project 
will be between $450 and $500 million. 

Mr. Holifield, as ranking Member of the 
California Delegation and Chairman of its 
Transportation Committee, was given prin- 
cipal credit by Secretary of Transportation 
Alan S. Boyd for winning approval of 90% 
federal participation in the estimated $250 
million Century Freeway Project in Los An- 
geles. This action means that California will 
receive assistance based on the interstate 
highway system formula of 90-10 federal- 
state cooperation, giving the State a return 
of an additional 40% of federal tax dollars 
over the conventional 50-50 sharing program. 

Another important contribution to his 
district has been through the Congressman’s 
efforts to secure unused and surplus govern- 
ment land for public parks and recreation 
areas. Several communities in the 19th Con- 
gressional District have generously dedicated 
“Holifield Parks” to the hard work of the 
Congressman, 

In addition to the areas of public work 
outlined in preceding paragraphs, Congress- 
man Holifield has assisted literally thou- 
sands of constituents in his District in se- 
curing help or adjustments on personal or 
business problems with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Immigration matters, military and 
veterans programs, and social security aid 
are all areas of concern to the Congressman, 
and numerous letters of appreciation from 
grateful residents indicate the importance 
of this kind of Congressional work, 

Congressman Holifield was born in Ken- 
tucky, educated in the public schools of 
Arkansas, and has lived in Montebello, Cali- 
fornia, since 1920. He has been engaged in 
the retailing of men’s clothing for over 40 
years. He is a member of the Christian 
Church and various fraternal and civic orga- 
nizations. “Chet” Holifield and his popular 
and attractive wife, “Cam,” have four 
daughters and fifteen grandchildren. 


Increased Federal Taxes 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to protest, in the strongest 
possible terms, attempts by the admin- 
istration and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice in particular to circumvent the Con- 
gress on the matter of increased Federal 
taxes. Typically, the present attempt is 
undertaken in the guise of tax reform. 
Briefly, the Internal Revenue Service 
proposes to end on March 15 the tax- 
exempt status of municipal and State in- 
dustrial development bonds. And while 
the immediate income tax to be imposed 
by this drastic and sudden change in 
IRS regulations will be felt by those in- 
dividuals who invest in such bonds, the 
final effect of the change will be to im- 
pose heavier taxes upon local property 
owners. 

At a time when it is increasingly nec- 
essary for all levels of government to 
foster the econom‘c well-being of our cit- 
izens, by creating jobs and by 2ncourag- 
ing trade and commerce, the Federal 
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Government attempts to sabotage the 
efforts of the State and local governments 
in the area of economic development. 

Mr. Speaker, a total of 43 States have 
programs of industrial development, 
which make use of revenue bonds. The 
efforts of these States to raise the eco- 
nomic status of their people will be se- 
verely dampened, if not completely end- 
ed. Industrial development bonds have 
been exempt since 1954, and it seems to 
me that at this late date the decision as 
to their tax-exempt status should prop- 
erly be a matter for the Congress to de- 
cide. 


Judge Exposes the Fallacies of the 
Reardon Report 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Reardon report of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association's house of delegates, 
has been analyzed extensively since its 
appearance, but nowhere as clearly and 
concisely as by Caddo Parish District 
Judge John A. Dixon, Jr., in a recent 
speech in my congressional district. 

The Shreveport Journal editorialized 
on Judge Dixon’s comments and they 
are worthy of everyone’s attention here 
in this body. 

We need more judges on the bench like 
Judge Dixon and fewer like Mr. Reardon. 
Perhaps if there were more newspapers 
like the Journal which believe in respon- 
sible journalism, the issue would never 
have come up. I urge you to take a mo- 
ment and read these views, which fol- 
low: 

Jupce Dixon TAKES THE PROPER STAND 

It is to be hoped that large numbers of 
jurists throughout the country will follow 
the example set by Caddo Parish District 
Judge John A. Dixon Jr. in publicly opposing 
the American Bar Association House of Dele- 
gates’ recommendations to restrict the re- 
lease of crime news prior to trial. Judge 
Dixon, in his speech to the Sertoma Club of 
Shreveport, exposed the fallacies in the body 
of recommendations known as the Reardon 
Report. 

From the sensationalism of certain crim- 
inal trials, the authors of the Reardon Re- 
port have assumed that the news media make 
a habit of abusing the freedom of the press 
and, in playing up information about crimes 
and defendants, interfere with the course of 
justice by prejudicing public opinion. The 
Bar Association recommendations would 
limit the police and attorneys in a criminal 
case to giving the news media only such 
details as the formal charge, a brief account 
of the arrest of the defendant, his name, 
age and family status, 

Judge Dixon said he is not convinced there 
has been sufficient abuse of freedom of the 
press to justify such severe restrictions on 
news gathering activities and publication. 
As he pointed out, the restrictions would 
even prevent newspapers from printing in- 
formation about the criminal records of per- 
sons arrested and charged with recent 
crimes. Thus, the public would be denied in- 
formation that was a matter of public record. 

If the press defied the restrictions and 
printed information not in a court record, 
even though the information was pertinent 
to public understanding of a criminal case, 
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the press would be guilty of contempt. The 
courts would acquire too much control over 
the dissemination of news. 

Judge Dixon affirmed the importance of a 
free press in these words: “It’s upon this 
free dissemination of news, the free dissemi- 
nation of information to an informed elec- 
torate that all the other rights are depend- 
ent .. We cannot have a free country, if we 
are not free to find out and if we are not free 
to know.” 

While there may be occasional excesses in 
the handling of crime news, the usual treat- 
ments of the crime cases is as objective as 
possible, Often the news media have con- 
tributed to the solving of crimes, disclosing 
facts unknown to law enforcement authori- 
ties. This right and privilege would be for- 
feited under the Bar Association recom- 
mendations, 

Thoroughly objective reporting of a crimi- 
nal trial, giving the background, of the case 
not only serves the public interest but it 
also affords the accused protection against 
possible unfairness in the legal proceedings. 
Public scrutiny through the news media is 
a wholesome safeguard for correct judicial 
procedure, 

The Reardon Report flouts the principle 
of democratic government by suggesting that 
the recommendations be adopted by police 
and court jurisdictions, as if these bodies 
have the authority to exercise control and 
censorship over the press without even be- 
ing so directed by state legislatures. These 
proposals would be more appropriate com- 
ing from a legal profession subservient to a 
dictatorial government. 

But the American Bar Association mem- 
bership includes independent thinkers of 
whom Judge Dixon is a fine example. It 
would be much to the credit of those in- 
dependents to demand that their organiza- 
tion ditch the Reardon Report and acknowl- 
edge that a grave error of judgment has been 
made, 


The Establishment of an Educational 
Opportunity Bank 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
mounting costs of financing higher edu- 
cation constitutes one of the greatest 
domestic problems facing our Nation to- 
day. 

As all of us are aware, the matter is 
not restricted only to those who con- 
template higher education. It concerns 
all of us, for every American, by nature 
of his citizenship, has a vital interest in 
the educational status of our Nation. 

Those of us who are privileged to serve 
in the Congress are especially cognizant 
of the fact that education is the very 
heart of a democracy and that the 
progress and well-being of our Nation is 
predicated upon the educational growth 
of our people. 

It has, therefore, been a source of great 
pride to me to have served in the Con- 
gress when such great strides have been 
made by the Federal Government toward 
fostering the educational growth of our 
citizens by providing greatly needed as- 
sistance to the school districts, colleges, 
and universities across the land. 

While some assistance has also been 
made available to students pursuing 
higher education, I believe that it has 
been inadequate in scope and amount. 
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I believe, in other words, that the prob- 
lem is an overwhelming problem under 
existing legislation and that more suit- 
able means must be provided to ade- 
quately cope with the rising costs of fi- 
nancing higher education. 

Because the American society as a 
whole benefits from the educational 
progress of each and every one of its 
members, I strongly feel that the Con- 
gress must make a greater effort toward 
providing the means whereby more citi- 
zens may be afforded the opportunity to 
pursue a higher education. 

For many years, the needs of our Na- 
tion were such that a high school educa- 
tion would suffice in taking one’s place 
in the competitive market of our society. 
Thus, it was necessary to assure that all 
of our citizens were afforded the oppor- 
tunity to attain a secondary education. 

We all know that this is no longer so. 
The complexity, technological and scien- 
tific advancements known in our present 
times have made greater demands upon 
our citizens with respect to education. 
This, I might add, is the way it should 
be. Without the demand there would be 
no need, and without the need I fear 
that there would be precious little prog- 
ress and growth. 

Ergo, present demands compel us to 
reach beyond a secondary education. We 
must, in other words, presently make 
every effort to bring a college education 
within the grasp of every American. 

I am very pleased to note that a pro- 
posal has been made that could provide 
the desired structure whereby every qual- 
ified American could attend the college 
of his choice regardless of his family’s 
financial status. I am speaking, Mr. 
Speaker, of the educational opportunity 
bank proposed by the President’s Panel 
on Educational Innovation. 

Without interfering with present local, 
State, or Federal student assistance pro- 
grams, this proposal would afford any 
student the opportunity to pay his own 
way to any college, university, or post- 
secondary institute to which he could 
gain admission. The educational oppor- 
tunity bank would provide students with 
funds to cover the cost of their educa- 
tion against a pledge to repay out of fu- 
ture earnings. The bank, slated to be a 
separate Federal agency, would charge 
the students 1 percent of their gross in- 
come over 30 years for every $3,000 bor- 
rowed. 

As stated in the report by the Presi- 
dent’s Panel: 

This might be considered not a “loan pro- 
gram” at all, but a device for enabling stu- 
dents to sell participation shares in their fu- 
ture incomes. 


Let us consider some of the advantages 
to be reaped from such a proposal: 

First. It would increase the number of 
postsecondary students from low-income 
families, and would relieve the burden of 
hard-pressed middle-income families 
who may have several children attending 
high-cost universities. 

Second. The economically disadvan- 
taged and middle-income students would 
be able to approach their choice of a col- 
lege with options similar to those now re- 
served for the well to do. 

Third. It would make the student re- 
sponsible for his own education, and 
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would stimulate, I am sure, a more seri- 
ous and mature approach to his studies. 
Under the present family-sponsored sys- 
tem, we tend to prolong adolescence. 

Fourth. It would remove the heavy 
burden of working while in college to 
pay educational costs thus enabling the 
otherwise financially strapped student to 
devote full time to this studies. 

Fifth. It would tend to make the high- 
er education institutions more respon- 
sive to the needs of the students them- 
selves who would, under this program, 
wield the buying power. 

Sixth. The plan would enable both 
public and private institutions to im- 
prove the quality of education by charg- 
ing tuition fees closer to the full cost of 
education. 

Seventh. It is a voluntary plan that 
offers help only to those who want it. 

Eighth. The student would not have 
to worry about a loan he could not pay 
for some unforeseen reason because his 
obligation to repay is related to his fu- 
ture income. 

Ninth. The availability of loans would 
not be directly affected by the state of 
the money market. 

Tenth. It would get the educational 
expenses paid without the hazards of 
direct Government interference. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an edu- 
cational opportunity bank is worthy of 
great and expeditious consideration by 
the Congress. Therefore, I am introduc- 
ing a resolution calling for a thorough 
study of the panel’s proposal by the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
and the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am privileged to be a 
member. These two committees should 
undertake a study of the proposal as 
soon as possible and, I hope, provide this 
House with effectual legislation to im- 
plement this plan in the very near 
future. 

I urge that all my colleagues join me 
in support of this resolution for its sub- 
stance is of great concern to all Ameri- 
cans and its fate may very well be that 
of our Nation. 


Notice to House Members on Reprinting 
of 1968 Ukrainian Independence Day 
Program 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, with respect 
to the 50th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, a private order is being 
submitted for reprint publication of all 
statements and other insertions made by 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives prior, during, and after the Jan- 
uary 22, 1968, event, which was observed 
in the House on January 23, 1968. 

If there is no objection from any such 
Member, his or her statement or inser- 
tion will be incorporated in the reprint 
brochure, which has been requested by 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 
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“G. Washington’s Legacy” and the Edi- 
torial Excellence of James M. Flin- 
chum 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Wyo- 
ming is proud to count among her many 
notables in a State so relatively small the 
award-winning editor of the leading 
newspaper in our capital city. 

Mr. James M. Flinchum came to Wyo- 
ming only 6 years ago to take over the 
editorship of the Wyoming State Tribune 
in Cheyenne. In the ensuing years he 
has made a reputation of trenchant and 
incisive editorials which lend an elo- 
quent but hard-hitting interpretation to 
the affairs of State and Nation. 

In 1965, Editor Flinchum won the Free- 
doms Foundation Award for an editorial 
on the Magna Carta and he has, in my 
judgment, again turned out a product 
of exceptional excellence, worthy of na- 
tional recognition, in commenting on the 
time and travail of George Washington. 

Mr. Flinchum’s February 22 editorial, 
“G. Washington’s Legacy” needs little 
from a lawmaker by way of introduction. 
It is a marvelous and timely comment 
that is as significant in today’s debate 
on Vietnam as in historical relation to 
the America of George Washington’s 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial in 
the Recor with my remarks: 

G. WASHINGTON’S LEGACY: In 1779? or 1968? 

“The rapid decay of our currency, the ex- 
tinction of public spirit, the increasing 
rapacity of the times, the want of harmony 
in our councils, the declining zeal of the peo- 
ple, the discontents and distresses of the offi- 
cers of the army, and I may add, the pre- 
vailing (sense of) security and insensibility 
to danger, are symptoms, in my eye, of a most 
alarming nature. If the enemy have it in 
their power to press us hard in this campaign, 
I know not what may be the consequence,” 

—George Washington, in a letter in 1779. 

George Washington, a Virginia farmer, 
country gentleman, and community leader, 
is notable for one thing most Americans 
never think about. He commanded an army 
in behalf of this nation longer than any other 
individual has done so, in a major war. 

Both the terms army“ and “major war” by 
comparison with modern application are 
courtesy terms only. But the Continental 
Army that planter, squire and amateur sol- 
dier Washington headed up was the only 
army the colonies had, and even though 
Washington’s immediate field command was 
hard put at times to exceed the strength of 
one of today’s infantry regiments, neverthe- 
less it was the army. As for major war, while 
the Revolution took the form of a smattering 
of near-guerrilla skirmishes, it brought into 
being the United States of America and so it 
must by all standards of measure be ac- 
counted one of history's decisive military 
conflicts. 

Washington was a militia officer and those 
who sneer today at reserve and National 
Guard soldiers might keep this well in mind. 
He was not a professional, but he was a 
highly intelligent, courageous, stubborn, de- 
termined, prescient individual who adapted 
his own native background hewed out of the 
18th century frontier of America which then 
lay barely at the line of the Alleghenies, plus 
some practical experience in the field with 
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Braddock’s unfortunate command, to pro- 
duce a genius. 

Washington believed in himself, in destiny 
and most of all in God; he did this literally 
and in the latter case, devotedly. 

Washington seems to have been endowed 
with such an ability to foresee the future 
events taking shape in mid-decade of the 
1770s that when he reported to the First 
Continental Congress as a delegate in 1775 he 
wore his Virginia militia colonel’s uniform, 
the only man to do so although there were 
others who could claim some military back- 
ground and commissions. 

John Hancock, for example, wanted des- 
perately to command the Continental Arm- 
ies; but Hancock, he of the expansive 
signature, was out-thought by George Wash- 
ington. It was Washington, 42 at the time, 
big, handsome, quiet and dignified, who 
made himself as conspicuous as a withdrawn 
individual could, in the halls at Philadelphia 
when the Congress convened and he showed 
up on the scene as a member from his home 
colony. 

This was his first master stroke; but only 
the first of many, because after he was 
named to command the army Washington 
had to handle Congress—there was no Presi- 
dent, no Defense Department, no nothing 
except the Congress as the directing force of 
the government—and the enemy plus his 
own grim internal problems with a raw, 
largely undisciplined and untrained army— 
all at one and the same time. 

The fact he did this from June 1775 until 
October 1781, a period of six long years of 
trial, reverses, triumphs but all of its grim, 
unending struggle, of days when seemingly 
the whole fight for the new country aborn- 
ing had been lost—that he never flagged, 
never gave any sign of yielding, drove his 
subordinates and stood as an example for 
the ranks when there was no other example, 
must surely be accorded one of the greatest 
personal triumphs against adversity in re- 
corded history. 

One thing about Washington must be kept 
firmly in mind. He fought as the situation 
demanded. Sometimes he had to retreat; on 
other occasions he utilized surprise and in- 
genuity as when he crossed the Delaware on 
Christmas eve, 1776, to surprise the enemy 
and capture a huge British force, Again he 
displayed the greatest courage and personal 
leadership in the field as at Monmouth when 
the Americans were on the verge of a great 
defeat and Gen. Charles Lee (no relation to 
Robert E.) was in the process of ordering a 
retreat. It is said this is the only time any 
one ever could recall hearing G. Washington 
curse. He stormed up on his big charger 
wa a saber, swearing like a first sergeant, 
rallied the frontline troops as the British 
poured shot and shell into their ranks and 
personally turned a defeat into victory. 

Kind, soft-hearted and emotional despite 
his austere appearance, Washington at other 
times could be grimly exacting; as at the 
capture of young, handsome, gifted and 
likeable British Major John Andre, Howe's 
adjutant-general who worked out the de- 
tails of Benedict Arnold’s treachery and de- 
fection but who in the process was captured. 
Andre was s0 likeable that even his captors 
swore by him, but Washington was unyield- 
ing. War was war, Andre had violated the 
laws of war and he was subject to the death 
penalty; and the commander-in-chief saw 
that it was carried out almost immediately. 

The amateur soldier Washington provided 
the prototype for an unending succession of 
future generations; he undoubtedly is the 
example for Robert Edward Lee, who, if he 
did not look like Washington altogether. 
certainly adopted the latter’s personal man- 
nerisms. Lee’s father was one of Washing- 
ton’s chief cavalry leaders and the man who 
said, “First in war. first in peace, first 
etc.” 

Robert E. Lee’s military genius, the fluid 
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movement of Washington’s Continentals, 
the ability to take advantage of every op- 
portunity especially of an opponent's weak- 
ness; the personal taciturnity, and above all 
the great example of overpowering moral 
authority and leadership: All of the Confed- 
eracy’s great leader’s qualities can instantly 
be seen as a derivative from Washington, the 
great example. In many ways Washington's 
qualities may have similarly inspired Thomas 
Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson, another 
praying, silent, but exemplary individual 
who relied on movement, surprise and field 
opportunities. 

George Washington, Virginia planter and 
country squire, not only was the father of 
his country but the father of the American 
army, and the root inspiration of countless 
military geniuses who came after him. His 
abiding philosophy was based on honor, 
duty, and devotion to God and country. 

In our day of crass materialism, of indif- 
ference to country, and rejection of God by 
too many of today’s Americans, we might 
reconsider on this 236th anniversary of his 
birth the example of the Father of Our 
Country and the legacy that he has left us. 


Joe Martin Inspired the Late 
Clair Engle 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning, as I was thumb- 
ing through my files, I came across a 
copy of a letter that the late Senator 
Clair Engle sent to Joe Martin in 1962, 
when we were honoring his 50 years of 
public service. 

Clair’s letter is full of warmth and 
feeling, and speaks eloquently of his ad- 
miration for Joe Martin. I was particu- 
larly touched by Clair’s account of his 
own personal experiences with this great 
statesman. 

I include the letter in the RECORD, 
along with other tributes today to Joe 
Martin: 

U.S. SENATE, 
September 18, 1962. 
Hon. Josxrn W. MARTIN, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is with great pleasure 
that I join in the tribute to you honoring 
your fifty years of continuous public service. 

In this brief letter I cannot hope to make 
a fitting appraisal of the magnitude of your 
contributions to the nation. But I hope in 
some measure to put down on paper what it 
has meant to me to serve with you in the 
House of Representatives. 

As I look back over my years in the House, I 
associate some of my most rewarding expe- 
riences with you. Your skill as a legislative 
strategist was an inspiration and education 
for me and all newcomers to the House. Never 
had I known you to run short of patience 
with the youthful pupils in your legislative 
school, Always you had time to listen and 
counsel. Somehow you managed to combine 
this gracious and kindly spirit with a rugged- 
ness of character that won for you the lasting 
admiration and respect of your adversaries 

s well as your allies. 

as Minority Leader and Speaker of the 

Juse of Representatives, your fairness and 
forbearance toward members of the opposi- 

are classic examples of statesmanship. 
Some time ago the poet Robert Frost said 
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that he thought “people should be more 
patriotic than partisan.” There is no better 
illustration of this philosophy than the 
memorable teamwork that you and Sam Ray- 
burn maintained throughout the years as 
leaders in the House of Representatives. 

It goes without saying that your qualities 
as a legislator have made better legislators 
of all of us who served with you. I only hope 
that your qualities as a human being have 
also made better men of us. 

I wish you good health in the years ahead 
and continued fulfillment in the service of 
your country. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ CLAIR ENGLE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Introduction of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Amendments of 1968 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today, introduced a bill entitled “Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1968.” I would like to make a state- 
ment in connection with this legislative 
proposal. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
administered by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through the So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Services. Initi- 
ated in 1920, it is among the oldest of 
the grant-in-aid programs of the Federal 
Government. It is designed to assist 
States in carrying out comprehensive 
programs for the rehabilitation of physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped individ- 
uals. In addition, it provides Federal sup- 
port for research and demonstration, 
training of personnel, and the construc- 
tion, equipping, staffing, and improve- 
ment of rehabilitation facilities. The 
program is administered in most of the 
States by State boards of education and 
in a lesser number by independent agen- 
cies or as major components of other 
agencies. The rehabilitation of the blind 
may be administered separately from the 
general rehabilitation programs and are 
administered in a number of different 
settings. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
is, by general agreement, one of the most 
successful programs ever supported by 
the Federal Government. As it has grad- 
ually increased in size and effectiveness, 
it has come to make an important impact 
upon the economic and social life of the 
Nation. For instance, in the last fiscal 
year, more than 175,000 people were re- 
habilitated. The number is expected to 
increase to approximately 200,000 in the 
1968 fiscal year. At the same time, the 
rehabilitation agencies have developed 
and practiced techniques which have 
been found to be most useful in working 
with all disadvantaged individuals, 
whether or not they have medically 
definable physical or mental disabilities. 

One of my first subcommittee assign- 
ments when I came to Congress in 1959 
was on the Special Education Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. During 1959 and 1960, 
hearings were conducted on special edu- 
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cation and vocational rehabilitation leg- 
islation, but it was not until 1965 that 
substantial vocational rehabilitation leg- 
islation was passed. It was my pleasure 
to be active in the development of the 
legislation that year, and the bill finally 
passed carried my name. 

In 1967, I was chairman of the Select 
Education Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which considered the needs of handi- 
capped individuals and developed a bill. 
The appropriation authority for the pro- 
gram of grants to the States was extend- 
ed for 2 years; a national center for the 
deaf-blind was authorized; a new pro- 
gram for migratory workers was begun; 
the statewide planning authority was 
extended for a year; and residential re- 
quirements for provision of services 
eliminated. 

At the time hearings were conducted in 
1967, it was known that additional hear- 
ings would have to be held in 1968 to 
extend appropriation authority for re- 
search and training, innovations, and 
facility programs. I requested that con- 
sideration be given in the interim to any 
other improvements that were needed to 
increase the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. The bill I have introduced today 
was developed as a result of this request. 
The bill was written by the staff of the 
House Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion with the assistance of the Legisla- 
tive Counsel of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was developed after consulta- 
tion with officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and vol- 
untary organizations in the rehabilita- 
tion field. 

Since a section-by-section analysis will 
be inserted in the Record. I shall con- 
fine my statement at this time to the 
purposes and principal programs con- 
tained in the bill. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORITY 


The appropriation authority for grants 
to the States for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services is extended for 2 years, 
through 1972. The amount authorized is 
$750 million for the 1971 fiscal year and 
$850 million for the 1972 fiscal year. The 
appropriation authority for 1969 is $500 
million and $600 million for 1970. Ap- 
propriation authority for section 3 of the 
act, innovations, is extended through 
1972 with modest increases. Authority for 
research and training—section 4— is also 
extended through 1972, with authority 
increasing from $95 million for fiscal 
1970 to $140 million for fiscal 1972. Ap- 
propriation authority for construction 
and establishment of rehabilitation fa- 
cilities is also extended through 1972 
with amounts running from $35 million 
in fiscal 1969 to $60 million in fiscal 1972. 
The section 12 rehabilitation facility pro- 
gram has been a very popular one, which 
has never been adequately funded. 

Appropriation authority for workshop 
improvement, training services, and tech- 
nical assistance is limited to $14 million 
in 1969 and goes up by stages to $24 
million by 1971. 

In all instances, an effort has been 
made to recommend sums which permit 
an orderly expansion of the program. 
The importance of this program and the 
contribution it makes to the economy of 
the Nation are such, however, that we 
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have not hesitated to recommend in- 
creases in appropriation authority of 
such nature that will enable the pro- 
gram to move as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit. The history of efficient and 
economical administration of this pro- 
gram at both Federal and State levels 
gives us confidence that all sums appro- 
priated by the Congress will be wisely 
used. 
DEFINITION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES 


The heart of any legislation, of course, 
is the definition of the individuals to be 
served and the services which can be pro- 
vided with the funds appropriated. In our 
judgment, the definition of the handi- 
capped individual, as it relates to the 
provision of basic vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, is adequate for the present. 
We compliment the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration for the regulations 
that were developed pursuant to the 1965 
legislation, which have permitted State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies to 
classify as “handicapped” individuals 
whose disabilities stem from other than 
physical or mental disability itself. We 
believe this was an important and pro- 
gressive step, and we want to see maxi- 
mum use made of this definition. 

With respect to the definition of reha- 
bilitation services, we think that several 
desirable changes are due, and the legis- 
lative proposal has included them. Out- 
lined briefly, they are as follows: 

First. The definition of rehabilitation 
services is rewritten and updated. In so 
doing, the definition has been simplified 
and also broadened to include (a) follow- 
up services to assist the handicapped in- 
dividual to maintain employment; (b) 
family allowances during the period an 
individual is undergoing rehabilitation; 
(c) services which promise to contribute 
substantially to the rehabilitation of a 
group of individuals but which are not 
related directly to the rehabilitation plan 
of one individual; (d) services to families 
of handicapped individuals when such 
services will contribute substantially to 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped in- 
dividual. 

Second. The definition of rehabilita- 
tion facilities and workshops is also re- 
vised. As written in this bill, the term 
“rehabilitation facilities” is used to in- 
clude rehabilitation centers, workshops, 
and other rehabilitation facilities oper- 
ated for the primary purpose of assist- 
ing handicapped individuals and in pro- 
viding evaluation and work adjustment 
services to other disadvantaged individ- 
uals. In redrafting these definitions, there 
is no important change in the type of fa- 
cilities that can be supported under the 
legislation. 

Third. Beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, the Federal share 
of the cost of the rehabilitation program 
will become 80 percent, instead of the 
present 75 percent. This change in the 
Federal share is recommended in order 
to make the Federal share of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation comparable to the 
Federal share of the work and training 
programs launched as a result of the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967. The 
Federal share of the cost of the man- 
power development and training and 
other manpower programs is 90 percent. 
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PLAN REQUIREMENTS 


In this legislation, we also recommend 
certain changes in the requirements for 
State plans. These are as follows: 

First. The “sole agency” required un- 
der present law to administer the State 
plan may be waived, when the State re- 
quests it and the Secretary approves it, 
to permit the State agency to share fund- 
ing and administrative responsibility 
with another agency of the State in order 
to permit such agencies to carry out a 
joint program of services to handicapped 
individuals. It is felt that this will make 
it possible for vocational rehabilitation 
agencies to work more effectively with 
welfare, health, and manpower agencies 
in the State in carrying out programs for 
which they share responsibility. 

Second. The vocational rehabilitation 
legislation has always required State 
plans to specify a minimum program of 
vocational rehabilitation in a State. The 
current definition of the minimum pro- 
gram has not been changed since 1943. 
In this bill, we have updated this plan 
requirement to make it more consistent 
with the minimum programs which have 
come to be accepted in the States. In- 
cidentally, we feel that the fact that the 
Federal legislation has specified a mini- 
mum scope of services has had a great 
deal to do with assuring that vocational 
rehabilitation programs are comprehen- 
sive and attempt to serve all of the needs 
of handicapped individuals. 

Third. For 3 years, Congress has been 
appropriating funds to assist in carrying 
on statewide studies of the needs of hand- 
icapped individuals. With the expira- 
tion of this specially funded program, we 
have inserted a provision which would 
require a State to carry on continuing 
statewide studies of the needs of handi- 
capped individuals and how they can be 
most effectively met. This would be sup- 
ported by Federal funds under the reg- 
ular grant program. 

Fourth. Currently, grants to the States 
may be used for expansion or alteration 
of rehabilitation facilities but cannot be 
used for new construction. This bill pro- 
vides that when a State plan includes 
provision for the construction of rehabil- 
itation facilities, it must specify that the 
Federal share of the cost of construc- 
tion of such facilities for a fiscal year will 
not exceed 10 percent of the State’s al- 
lotment for such year. It is also provided 
that the standards applicable to con- 
struction projects under section 12 will 
also be applicable to construction carried 
on under section 2. Currently, a great 
many States have allotments greater 
than they are able to use with the 
amount of State money made available 
to match the Federal funds. In many of 
these States, there is a tremendous need 
for new rehabilitation facility construc- 
tion. We have every reason to believe that 
very constructive use will be made of this 
permissive feature. We do believe, how- 
ever, that it is wise to establish a limit 
upon the percentage of section 2 funds 
used for this purpose, and we have sug- 
gested a 10-percent limitation. 

VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND WORK 
ADJUSTMENT 

This is probably the most important 
single proposal in this legislation. It 
would set up a separately financed pro- 
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gram of vocational evaluation and work 
adjustment with the Federal Govern- 
ment paying 90 percent of the cost within 
amounts authorized. The appropriations 
will be used to assist the States in es- 
tablishing and carrying out evaluation 
and work adjustment programs for in- 
dividuals who are classified as handi- 
capped under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act and other individuals disad- 
vantaged by reason of age, low educa- 
tional attainment, ethnic and cultural 
factors, prison or delinquency records, 
or other conditions which constitute a 
barrier to employment. In the bill, we 
have very carefully defined evaluation 
and work adjustment services. Since 
work adjustment has not heretofore ap- 
peared as such in previous Federal leg- 
islation, we would like to say a few words 
about this definition. 

By work adjustment, we mean serv- 
ices designed to appraise the individual’s 
pattern of work behavior and ability to 
acquire occupational skills, and develop 
work attitudes, work habits, work toler- 
ance, and social and behavioral patterns 
suitable for successful job performance, 
including the utilization of work, simu- 
lated or real, to assess and develop the 
individual’s capacities to perform ade- 
quately in a work environment. It is gen- 
erally recognized by authorities in this 
field that the disadvantaged person’s 
attitude toward work and his work habits 
are likely to be more important barriers 
to successful employment than any other 
factors, include occupational skills. It 
is felt that evaluation and work adjust- 
ment has been a missing ingredient in 
most of the programs that have been 
developed in recent years in an effort 
to increase the employability of disad- 
vantaged persons. The vocational re- 
habilitation agencies have had long and 
successful experience in providing this 
service to handicapped individuals. This 
has, undoubtedly, contributed to the fact 
that the rate of failure in the vocational 
rehabilitation program is substantially 
lower than is found in other programs 
with similar objectives. Also, it has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the fact that 
the average cost of rehabilitating a per- 
son under the State-Federal rehabilita- 
tion program is substantially less than 
the cost of training and placement serv- 
ices in other programs. 

In this legislation, we are suggesting 
that the vocational evaluation and work 
adjustment services be available, not 
only to the clients of the vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, but to the clients 
of other agencies who have responsibil- 
ity in this field. It is our feeling that this 
is the most important contribution that 
vocational rehabilitation can make to the 
overall program of adjustment, training, 
and placement of disadvantaged individ- 
uals for which Congress Las recently ex- 
pressed such great concern. Although 
other agencies would not be required to 
avail themselves of the services provided, 
it is felt that they will be anxious to do 
so, recognizing that the use of such serv- 
ices will make their own efforts more 
efficient and effective. 

In the legislation, we are also assign- 
ing to the vocational rehabilitation 
agencies responsibility of making appro- 
priate referral of cases who come to them 
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for evaluation and work adjustment and 

for following up these referrals in an 

attempt to see that appropriate services 
are actually rendered. We believe that 
the approval of this provision by Con- 

gress and its adequate funding will be a 

most significant development in the en- 

tire field of services to people. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that I have received great satisfaction 
from the work I have done in attempting 
to improve the opportunities for handi- 
capped and disadvantaged people. It has 
been my good fortune to be able to visit 
a number of rehabilitation facilities and 
become acquainted with many people 
who work in rehabilitation programs. It 
is an inspiration to see what handi- 
capped people will do for themselves and 
for their country, when they are given a 
real opportunity to do so. It is also 
significant that people working in voca- 
tional rehabilitation are thoroughly 
client-centered. In many respects, they 
have been pioneers; they do not fear to 
try something new; their results have 
been outstanding, regardless of how one 
might measure them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to con- 
duct hearings on this legislative pro- 
posal as soon as practical. I know I shall 
receive the cooperation of Members of 
this House in an effort to assure that the 
legislation becomes effective this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a section-by- 
section analysis of this bill following 
my remarks: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE Voca- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1968 
SECTION 1. Title. The Act is cited as the 

“Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 

1968”. 

Src. 2. Authorization of Appropriations. 
Appropriation Authorization for Section 2 of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (grants 
to states) is extended through 1972 with 
$750 million authorized for 1971 and $850 
million for 1972. The appropriation author- 
ity for 1968 is $400 million and for 1969 is 
$500 million, and for 1970 is $600 million. 

Appropriation authority for Section 3 (In- 
novation) is extended with authorizations of 
$11 million for 1969, $13 million for 1970, 
$15 million for 1971, and $17 million for 
1972. 

Appropriation authority for Section 4 
(Special Projects—Research and Training) 
is extended with $95 million authorized for 
1969, $110 million for 1970, $125 million for 
1971, and $140 million for 1972. 

Another part of this section deletes an ex- 
pired subsection which authorized grants 
for statewide planning. 

Sec. 3. This section deletes obsolete lan- 
guage in Section 4 without changing its 
purpose or scope. 

Sec, 4. State plan requirements. (Sec. 5.) 
This section includes four new plan require- 
ments as follows: 

(a) The “sole agency” required to admin- 
ister the state plan may be waived, when the 
state requests it and the Secretary approves 
it, to permit the state agency to share fund- 
ing and administrative responsibility with 
another agency of the state in order to permit 
such agencies to carry out a joint program 
to * services to handicapped individ- 
uats. 

(b) The state plan must provide a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program that includes 
evaluation of rehabilitation potential, coun- 
seling and guidance, personal and work ad- 
justment, training, maintenance, physical 
restoration, and placement and follow-up 
services. This is an up-dating of the require- 
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ments for a minimum program to be sup- 
ported by federal funds, 

(c) The state plan must provide for con- 
tinuing statewide studies of the needs of 
handicapped individuals, and how these may 
be most effectively met. 

(d) When a state plan includes provision 
for the construction of rehabilitation facili- 
ties, it must specify that the federal share 
of the cost of construction of such facilities 
for a fiscal year will not exceed an amount 
equal to 10% of the state's allotments for 
such year and that the provisions of Sub- 
section (b) (1) (2) and (4) of Section 12 will 
be applicable to such construction. The sub- 
sections referred to have to do with the use 
made of facilities constructed with such 
funds, the regulations of the Secretary de- 
signed to assure minimum standards for 
construction and equipment and safety, and 
wage rates in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Sec. 5. Definitions. The definition of re- 
habilitation services is re-written and up- 
dated. The definition is broadened and sim- 
plified to include: 

(a) Follow-up services to assist the handi- 
capped individual to maintain his employ- 
ment. 

(b) Family allowances during the period 
an Individual is undergoing rehabilitation 
in amounts limited by regulations of the 
Secretary. 

(c) The provision of services which prom- 
ise to contribute substantially to the re- 
habilitation of a group of individuals but 
which are not related directly to a rehabili- 
tation plan of any one individual. 

(a) Services to families of handicapped 
individuals, when such services will con- 
tribute substantially to the rehabilitation of 
such individuals. 

(e) The Act now refers to rehabilitation 
facilities and workshops with a separate defi- 
nition of each. These definitions have been 
revised to permit the use of the term “re- 
habilitation facilities” to cover rehabilitation 
centers, workshops, and other facilities op- 
erated for the primary purpose of assisting 
handicapped individuals and providing eval- 
uation and work adjustment service for dis- 
advantaged individuals. There is no change 
in the kinds of services which may be pro- 
vided in rehabilitation facilities. All provi- 
sions of existing law which pertain to work- 
shops or rehabilitation facilities will apply 
to all rehabilitation facilities under the 
Amendment. 

(f) Beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, the federal share of the cost 
of the rehabilitation program will be 80%, 
instead of the present 75%. 

(g) Construction. The term “construction” 
as it applies to facilities constructed under 
Section 2, is revised to include new buildings. 

Sec. 6. Rehabilitation Facilities. Appropri- 
ations for rehabilitation facilities are author- 
ized as follows: for fiscal 1969, $35 million; 
for 1970, $40 million; for 1971, $50 million; 
and for 1972, $60 million, 

Other amendments to this section are tech- 
nical and conforming, 

Src. 7. Section 13 is amended in three 
respects: 

(a) The definition of rehabilitation facil- 
ity improvement grants and technical serv- 
ices grants are combined into one section, 
without changing the purpose for such 
grants. 

(b) The function of the National Policy 
and Performance Council, now limited to 
advising the Secretary with respect to train- 
ing grants and workshop improvement 
grants under Section 13, is broadened to au- 
thorize such Council to make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary with respect to the 
improvement of all rehabilition facilities 
and to perform such other services as the 
Secretary may roouest. Consistent with the 
broader function, the Council’s name 
changed to “National Rehabilitation Facili- 
tles Council.’ 
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(c) Appropriation authorizations are ex- 
tended as follows: $16 million for 1969, $20 
million for 1970, and $24 million for 1971. 

Src. 8. Vocational Evaluation and Work 
Adjustment. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act is amended by inserting a new section 
entitled “Vocational Evaluation and Work 
Adjustment Programs.” Evaluation and work 
adjustment are defined to include such serv- 
ices as: 

(a) Pr diagnostic studies to de- 
termine that individuals are disadvantaged, 
have employment handicaps, and that serv- 
ices are needed. 

(b) A thorough diagnostic study consist- 
ing of comprehensive evaluation of pertinent 
medical, psychological, vocational, educa- 
tional, cultural, social and environmental 
factors which bear on the individual’s handi- 
cap to employment and_ rehabilitation 
potential including an evaluation of the in- 
dividual’s personality, intelligence level, edu- 
cational achievements, work experience, 
vocational aptitudes and interests, personal 
and social adjustment, employment oppor- 
tunities and other pertinent data helpful in 
determining the nature and scope of services 
needed. 

(c) Work adjustment services to appraise 
the individual’s patterns of work behavior 
and ability to acquire occupational skills, 
and to develop work attitudes, work habits, 
work tolerance, and social and behavioral 
patterns suitable for successful job perform- 
ance, including the utilization of work, sim- 
ulated or real, to assess and to develop the 
individual's capacities to perform adequately 
in a work environment. 

(d) Any other services which are deter- 
mined (in accordance with the regulations of 
the Secretary) to be necessary for, and which 
are provided for the purpose of, ascertaining 
the nature of the handicap to employment 
and whether it may reasonably be expected 
that the individual can benefit from voca- 
tional rehabilitation services or other serv- 
ices available to disadvantaged individuals. 

(e) Outreach, referral, and advocacy. 

(f) The administration of these evaluation 
and workshop services. 

Disadvantaged individuals to be served 
under this section are defined to include 
handicapped individuals as defined in Sec- 
tion 11(b) of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, and other individuals disadvantaged by 
reason of age, low educational attainment, 
ethnic or cultural factors, prison or delin- 
quency records, or other conditions which 
constitute a barrier to employment, and 
members of their families, when the provi- 
sion of rehabilitation services to family mem- 
bers is necessary for the rehabilitation of the 
disadvantaged individual. It is specified that 
the services may be made available to clients 
of other agencies. 

Appropriations are authorized as follows: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $50 
million; for fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
$75 million; and the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, $100 million; and for each succeed- 
ing fiscal year such sums which may be ap- 
propriated as Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law. 

The federal share of the cost of evaluation 
and work adjustment services will be 90%. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 45th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
erew have been in North Korean hands. 
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President Johnson’s Message on Health 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most gratifying 
moments I have experienced as a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. House of Representatives 
occurred this week as I read President 
Johnson’s message on health, 

The object of my personal satisfaction 
was that portion of the President’s mes- 
sage which dealt with the proposed 
Health Manpower Act of 1968. This is a 
subject in which I am keenly interested 
and one which is urgently in need of our 
prompt and sympathetic attention. 

As a Member of this House when the 
Nurse Training Act of 1964 was under 
consideration, I found myself in strong 
support of that measure because it was 
both a well-intentioned and extremely 
necessary step to build our civilian nurse 
corps and overcome a serious national 
shortage of trained nurses. 

While I remain today in strong sup- 
port of the purposes of that piece of nurs- 
ing education legislation enacted in 1964, 
I have come to recognize it has some seri- 
ous faults. And because of those faults, 
we are not very much closer to filling the 
Nation’s need for nurses today than we 
were 4 years ago. 

To a substantial degree, the present 
demise of those schools of nursing which 
traditionally have supplied the great 
majority of America’s bedside nurses— 
the hospital, or “diploma” schools of 
nursing—can be traced directly to some 
features of the Nurse Training Act of 
1964. 

I was pleased to see emerge in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s 1968 message on health 
greater recognition of the problems of 
diploma schools of nursing. 

Because of soaring costs associated 
with good nursing education programs, 
many diploma schools have been unable 
to survive. Many more have been unable 
to plan to continue their nursing educa- 
tion programs very far into the future 
because growing annual deficits in these 
programs had been absorbed in hospital 
fees. In making available to these nurs- 
ing programs the aid provided for in the 
1964 act, we demanded greater proof of 
future growth and survival than most 
teaching hospitals could guarantee. 

The result, all too often, was that di- 
ploma schools qualified for little or no 
financial assistance. More and more of 
these schools closed their doors. And in 
1967, instead of recording an increase of 
enrollment over 1966 levels, America’s 
nursing schools of all kinds recorded 
2,000 fewer admissions because diploma 
school enrollments declined. 

Last fall, I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish an assistance program specifically 
designed to meet the needs of diploma 
schools and to halt further deterioration 
of our overall program of nursing 
education. 

My bill stressed the need for increased 
attention to the special problems of di- 
ploma schools and called for institu- 
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tional grants to diploma schools to help 
bolster training resources and staff, a 
new approach to the method of accredit- 
ing nursing schools, and a greater role 
for responsible State agencies in the ac- 
crediting process. 

These are among the steps now pro- 
posed in the Health Manpower Act of 
1968. They are steps we in Congress need 
to endorse if we are to overcome the 
serious shortage of nurses which exists 
all across the Nation. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I came across 
two reports which deal with the problems 
of diploma schools. One was an article 
published in a recent edition of Look 
magazine. The other was a study of H.R. 
13096, the bill Lintroduced to aid diploma 
schools and which has some 50 cospon- 
sors in this Chamber, prepared by a re- 
tired colonel, John P. Cox, of Arlington, 
Va., in conjunction with his graduate 
studies at American University. 

I insert these in the Recorp at this 
point to emphasize the need for prompt 
and effective assistance to preserve di- 
ploma schools of nursing education: 

[From Look magazine, Jan. 23, 1968] 
WHERE Dip ALL THE Nurses Go? 
(By Roland H, Berg) 

The Nation needs 150,000 more nurses but 
doesn't know where to find them. 

The shortage, daily growing more acute, 
threatens the care of the sick. Although most 
hospitals have beds available, they remain 
empty for lack of nurses. Patients in need of 
operations or treatment are often turned 
away and forced to wait days and weeks for 
admission. For many, the delay complicates 
illness; for some, it is fatal. 

Dr. Howard J. Brown, New York City’s 
health-services administrator, says of the 
city-run hospitals, “The nursing shortage is 
an incredibly serious problem. . We're not 
giving first-rate nursing care in our hos- 
pitals; I'm not even sure we're giving second- 
rate service. But I am sure we have increased 
deaths in the hospitals because of the short- 
age.” The situation is the same in many 
cities, 

It’s impossible to pinpoint a single cause 
for the shortage. Admittedly, nursing is hard 
work, demanding and, until recently, terribly 
underpaid. Even now, it pays less than other 
jobs requiring less skill, training or devotion. 
Many new, more attractive careers have been 
luring women away from the care of the sick. 
A generation ago, seven percent or more of 
girls finishing high school chose nursing as 
their career, Today, only four percent do so. 
* * * however * * the causes are, one 
factor aggravates the problem. It is the run- 
ning argument over where new nurses should 
be trained: in hospitals or colleges? 

Traditionally, nurses have gone to hospital- 
based schools. There, after three years of 
basic science and nursing theory plus “learn- 
ing by doing,” a girl is awarded a diploma 
certifying her as an RN (registered nurse). 
And once she passes a licensing examina- 
tion—required by most states—she is legally 
competent to care for the sick. For more than 
95 years, hospital schools have graduated 80 
percent of all nurses—skillful, dedicated 
women who have worked hard and long to 
give their patients ruc, tender, loving care. 

The American Nurses’ Association—the na- 
tional society of RN’s—recently labeled hos- 
pital training inferior and urged girls who 
want to be nurses to go to colleges instead for 
their education. Only nurses with college de- 
grees, warns the Association, can fulfill the 
complex chores of nursing. 

The campaign to low-grade hospital schools 
is succeeding. As enrollment dwindles and 
costs rise, many such schools are closing. 
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Since 1962, 100 or more have shut down; in 
another two years, 60 more will go. Today, 
750 remain, but the goal is to close them all. 

Unfortunately, not enough girls are enter- 
ing college nursing programs to offset the 
loss. At a time when health authorities say 
the nation needs 20 percent more nurses to 
meet demands, each year there are fewer 
graduates. 

In 1966, colleges granted degrees to 8,847 
nurses, while hospital schools turned out 
26,278. For the hospital schools, this was a 
decline of 2,000 in two years, And in those 
two years, colleges were able to make up only 
1,800 of the drop, despite promotional cam- 
paigns that provided an added 106 college 
programs, while the number of hospital 
schools fell by 41. 

College enrollment in nursing is not like- 
ly to soar, As a vocation for those who have 
the “call,” nursing offers unique rewards and 
fulfillments. But as a profession demanding 
college education, it competes unsuccessfully 
with many other careers that promise bigger 
payoffs for the same cost in time, effort and 
money. 

The drive to elevate nursing from a voca- 
tion to a profession was opened 20 years ago 
by a book, Nursing for the Future. It was the 
work of a Ph. D. in social anthropology. 
Esther Lucile Brown, who had written other 
books on the education of social workers, 
lawyers, physicians and engineers. 

In 1948, Dr, Brown called the use of prac- 
tical nurses a threat to the RN. Because of 
war-created demands during and after World 
War II, thousands of women with limited, 
haphazard training were taking over many 
bedside nursing chores performed solely by 
registered nurses, Dr. Brown’s defense against 
the invasion was a revolutionary proposal: 
elevate RN's to professionals by making them 
get college degrees. “The preparation of the 
professional nurse,“ she wrote, “belongs 
squarely within the institutions of higher 
learning.” 

Her basic plan was to fracture nursing into 
a split-level, On the lower floor, she pro- 
posed to keep practical nurses, with a year 
or less of technical training to give patients 
bedside care; on the upper story, she put the 
professional nurse—an RN with a college de- 
gree—to supervise, administer and teach. 
With a college education, the professional 
nurse would no longer just carry out the 
doctor’s orders; now, she would be his col- 
league, virtually an equal, 

The American Nurses’ Association liked the 
split-level plan and began to exert its in- 
fluence to switch nurse training from hos- 
pitals to college campuses, But not until 17 
years later did it issue its White Paper to 
justify its position. 

A recurring theme in the Association’s po- 
sition paper is the decisive, independent role 
to be played by the professional nurse in 
patient care. As a justification for a nurse 
needing a college degree, the White Paper 
said she is now required “. .. to make critical, 
independent judgments about patients and 
their care.” Physicians wonder whether this 
was an invitation to nurses to displace them 
as head of the patient’s treatment team. 

Physicians fear also that the position pa- 
per preaches a doctrine dangerous to pa- 
tients with its claim that not only is the 
college-educated nurse the doctor's equal but 
perhaps in some ways, even his superior. 
Only once in the 13-page document, which 
discusses the role of the nursé in patient 
care, does the word physician appear. And 
it is this passage that worries medical men: 
“Recent direct leadership in nursing, aided 
by the focus on man’s emotional well-being 
in what is called this age of affluence and 
anxiety, has enabled the nurse in significant 
measure to move apart from and farther 
than the physician in comprehension of and 
response to the patient as a psychological 
as well as a physical being.“ 

Lurking somewhere in the murky language 
of that long sentence, doctors think, is the 
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notion that nurses with degrees can handle 
patient's emotional problems better than 
physicians can. i 

According to the White Paper, the RN with 
a college degree will be too busy with high- 
level decisions to give patients enemas, take 
temperatures, check blood pressures, give 
medication, change dressings or perform any 
of the skilled services that patients need and 
nurses traditionally provide. Those essential 
tasks, the White Paper proposes, shall be 
relegated to a less-educated person—the 
technical nurse. 

In the new world of nursing envisioned by 
the American Nurses’ Association, the hos- 
pital-based schools are not even good enough 
to train lower-level technical nurses. They, 
says the Association, should be educated in 
two-year junior or community colleges. By 
attending a junior college for two years, the 
ANA claims, a technical nurse can get a bet- 
ter general education plus more nursing 
theory than in any three-year hospital school 
of nursing. 

The facts, however, raise doubts about the 
assumption. Typically, a two-year junior 
college curriculum in nursing provides some 
1,500 hours of lectures, Included are history, 
English, psychology, sociology as well as sci- 
ence and nursing theory. In addition, the 
student visits a local hospital for about 45 
hours to watch nursing procedures. 

In the three-year hospital-school curricu- 
lum, a student also gets 1,500 hours of lec- 
tures, except that most of this time is de- 
voted to basic science and nursing theory. 
Instead of just 45 hours of watching other 
nurses, the hospital-based student spends 
some 2,000 hours in wards, operating rooms 
and clinics, performing each kind of nursing 
duty under the watchful eyes of experienced 
nurses. Learning by doing’ for three years 
is how the hospital-school nurse acquires 
her skills. 

And skill is what separates hospital- 
trained from college-educated nurses. Hos- 
pital directors complain that when they hire 
college-bred nurses—the four- or two-year 
variety—they must set up “experience 
courses” lasting several weeks before they 
dare to turn the new nurses loose on patients. 
Recently, a nursing director remarked about 
a newly hired college-trained nurse, “She 
could recite the details of eight varieties of 
enemas, but admitted she had never actually 
given a single one.” 

Opposition to the closing of hospital 
schools is rising sharply. While many knowl- 
edgeable observers applaud the ANA’s desire 
to raise the status of nursing and to improve 
its educational standards, they cannot un- 
derstand why it is necessary to destroy a 
source of supply that for 95 years has pro- 
duced thousands of competent nurses. 

The National League for Nursing, accredit- 
ing agency for all schools, which has sup- 
ported the ANA’s position, recently backed 
off slightly. Concerned not only by the lack 
of nurses but also by the growing rate of 
failures among graduates of junior-college 
nursing programs, the NLN now urges that 
hospital schools stay open until the colleges 
can turn out qualified graduates. 

Not all health authorities agree with the 
ANA that a college-educated nurse is supe- 
rior to the hospital RN either in managing 
the care of critically ill patients or in meet- 
ing their emotional needs. 

One who disagrees is Dr. Douglas S. Dam- 
rosch of New York's Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. He says, “Measured against 
the products of the newer college and jun- 
lor-college nursing programs, the hospital 
schools are overwhelmingly superior.” He 
believes that nursing leaders who favor col- 
lege degrees over hospital diplomas are 
showing. . blind and uneritical faith in 
a system that is replacing professional com- 
petence with a smattering of nursing skills, a 
smattering of liberal education and an aca- 
demic degree.“ 

The chief of surgery at Boston’s Massa- 
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chusetts General Hospital, Dr. Paul Russell, 
points to the many RN's who are assisting 
in kidney transplants and heart-lung proce- 
dures. “These girls,” he says, “highly ex- 
perienced, are products of hospital schools 
of nursing. The lack of a college degree has 
not stopped them from becoming specialized 
in the most complex techniques we use.” 

At Houston’s Methodist Hospital, which is 
associated with the Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine, nurses work in operating 
rooms and intensive-care units. Dr. Edward 
B. Diethrich shrugs off any claim of superi- 
ority: “Both college girls and hospital- 
trained girls take to this special work like 
ducks to water. There is no difference.” 

As for college-trained nurses understand- 
ing patients better than hospital RN's, one 
expert says, “Your ability to like people de- 
pends on your basic personality. Love and 
concern are God-given; they’re not handed 
out with a college degree.” 

The nursing shortage will not be solved 
either by closing hospital schools or by 
blocking the modern trend toward higher 
education. Modern nursing needs both hos- 
pital schools and colleges. 


A GIRL LEARNS THE ST. VINCENT WAY: SKILL AND 
COMPASSION 

She’s a bubbly 19-year-old from suburban 
Haddon Heights, N.J., has long dark hair 
that glistens and frames a heart-shaped face 
with deep-blue eyes, And she’s enthusiastic 
about her choice of a career. In her second 
year of training at St. Vincent’s Hospital 
School of Nursing in New York City, Joan 
Meakins says with determination, “I want 
more than ever to be a nurse.” 

Joan is one of nearly 400 student nurses 
taking three years’ training at the school, 
which is part of St. Vincent’s Hospital and 
Medical Center. This Greenwich Village 
landmark, with its more than 1,000 beds, is 
the nation’s largest Roman Catholic hospi- 
tal, and one of the oldest. For 75 years, St. 
Vincent’s has been teaching girls like Joan 
the art and science of nursing. And through 
those years, more than 4,000 of its graduates 
have brought skilled, compassionate care to 
sick people around the world. 

Even with dwindling applications—a cross 
that burdens all hospital schools—St. Vin- 
cent’s still selects as students only those 
girls who can show top high school grades 
and a real desire to be a nurse. St. Vincent's 
directors proudly refuse to lower the stand- 
ards that made it one of the first hospital 
schools to be certified by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York and to 
be accredited by the National League for 
Nursing. 

Joan doesn't need help to pay for her edu- 
cation. But at least half of her classmates do. 
Their living and tuition expenses, which 
average $1,000 per year per student, are paid 
for out of scholarship funds. Fees and sub- 
sidies aside, the cost of training a nurse at 
St. Vincent’s runs about $4,000 a year. But 
the benefits far outweigh the immediate loss. 
St. Vincent's offers ideal facilities for training 
nurses. The hospital is dedicated not only to 
the care of the sick but also to community 
health, preventive medicine and research. 
When Joan gets her RN and passes her state- 
board exams, she'll be able to handle a job 
anywhere. 

But that’s still two years away, and Joan 
hasn’t planned so far ahead. She may decide 
to specialize, and that will require post- 
graduate studies, Or she may want to broaden 
her general education and take some college 
courses in English literature or history— 
perhaps even try for a degree. 

If Joan wants to work as a nurse as soon 
as she finishes at St. Vincent’s, her starting 
salary will be about $500 a month. That 
isn't much money. Fortunately for us, girls 
like Joan who go in for nursing are seeking 
rewards over and above the money they're 
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paid. Nurses can be certain of one thing: 
salaries may disappoint, but the rewards 
never do. 


CONGRESSIONAL DECISION 
(By John P, Cox, Arlington, Va.) 
PROLOG 


“A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Al- 
giers—there was lack of women’s nursing, 
there was dearth of women’s tears.” (Bingen 
on the Rhine, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Nor- 
ton, 1808-77.) 

INTRODUCTION 

In a democratic society that operates un- 
der a republican form of government, the 
primary purpose of such government is to do 
for the people, collectively, that which they 
cannot do for themselves. This concept, when 
applied to the constitutional government 
of the United States of America, is commonly 
referred to as providing for the general wel- 
fare and is found under the “general welfare” 
clause of the preamble of the United States 
Constitution. In seeking to implement this 
general welfare clause in a republican form 
of government, the representatives of the 
people rely on public opinion to support and 
guide their legislative efforts. These efforts 
are frequently influenced by small, well- 
organized, self-seeking, interest groups re- 
porting to speak for a much larger segment 
of the American population, both within and 
outside of government, This continuum of 
self-interest both within and outside of gov- 
ernment are organized to provide testimony 
and data that promote their own interest in 
a subject area that may frustrate national 
goals and objectives. When such testimony 
results in national legislation it frequently 
results in creating confusions in the legisla- 
tive area rather than providing a meaningful 
vehicle for obtaining the national objective. 
An example of this frustration can be found 
in the “Nurse Training Act of 1964” (1) and 
currently proposed amendment as reflected in 
House of Representatives Bill, 13096 dated 
September 25, 1967 (2). 

As stated in the Nurses Training Act of 
1964, the purpose was “to amend the Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C., Ch. 6A) to increase 
the opportunities for training professional 
nursing personnel. While proposed 
amend. H.R. 13096 deals specifically with in- 
creased assistance to hospital diploma schools 
of nursing.” While both legislative purposes 
appear to be most desirable, the latter 
amendment appears to be in conflict with 
the stated purposes of the First Position 
Paper on Educational Preparation for Nurse 
Practitioners and Assistants to Nurses, as 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Nurses Association (ANA) in De- 
cember 1965. This position paper was sum- 
marized by the chairman of the committee 
on Education at the 1966 Biennial Conven- 
tion of ANA (3) when she stated. .. that all 
nursing education programs should be in in- 
stitutions of learning within the general 
system of education. Two levels of nursing 
practice are defined and discussed with the 
education needed for each. The position 
paper says minimum preparation should be 
(an) associate degree education in nursing. 
Education for assistants in the health service 
occupations should be short intensive pre- 
service programs in vocational education in- 
stitutions rather than on-the-job training 
programs.” 

It must be noted that nothing was con- 
tained in the position paper reported to the 
1966 Biennial Convention of ANA on the posi- 
tion in the proposed educational structure of 
nursing education about the place or quali- 
fication category of the diploma school grad- 
uates, nor was a projected time schedule 
for implementation proposed. These two 
failures create a void in which the immediate 
and projected requirements of the nation’s 
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nursing needs must be examined and into 
which H.R. 13096 projects itself. 


NURSING INFRASTRUCTURE 
A. Organizational structures 


The most powerful lobby and nurses or- 
ganization in the United States today is the 
American Nurses Association (ANA), whose 
Washington, D.C. representative is Miss 
Julia Thompson. This organization, much 
like the AFL-CIO, reputing to speak for all 
labor, reportedly speaks for the 640,000 regis- 
tered nurses in the United States. Much like 
organized labor unions, the American Nurses 
Association’s eighth article in their platform 
is to “assist nurses to improve their working 
conditions through strengthening economic 
security programs using group techniques 
such as collective bargaining.” (4) This 
sounds more like a labor organization than 
a professional group. The American Nurses 
Association has a membership of 160,000 or 
25 percent of the 640,000 registered nurses 
in the United States. From its New York office 
it seeks to control not only nursing practices 
but also the supply of registered nurses to 
meet the Nation’s current and projected re- 
quirements through means of a system of 
national nurses training accrediting, and 
nurses State licensure examinations. 

Since the American Nurses Association was 
founded in 1896, the association has laid 
claim to the national responsibilities of de- 
termining the scope of nursing practice and 
assuring the public that those who practice 
nursing are competent. A host of other or- 
ganizations entered the national nursing 
field between 1896 and 1952, few of which 
have survived. In 1952, two of the remain- 
ing three nurses organizations, National Or- 
ganization of Public Health Nurses (NOPHN) 
and the National League for Nursing Educa- 
tion merged to form the National League 
for Nurses (NLN). This latter organization, 
NLN, unlike ANA is not restricted to Reg- 
istered Nurses and draws much of its sup- 
port from the National organized academic 
community. The NLN has become for all 
intent and purposes the Educator /Admin- 
istration arm of ANA and has been recog- 
nized by ANA as the National accrediting 
agency for all basic nursing education pro- 
grams, including that of practical nurses. 
Practical Nurses have their own national 
organization, the National Federation of 
Licensed Practical Nurses. However, their 
licenses like that of all Registered Nurses 
are dependent upon NLN prepared exam- 
ination administration by the individual 
States. In 1955, ANA created the American 
Nurses Foundation (ANF), “organized ex- 
clusively for charitable, scientific, literary 
and educational purposes.” ANF receives 
much of its financial support through a sys- 
tem of grants for specific projects from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. ANF Board of 
Directors enclosed the following foundation 
objectives: 

1. To conduct and promote scientific nurs- 
ing research in patient care with full utiliza- 
tion of basic and applied disciplines and to 
provide consultation service in the interest 
of scientific nursing research. 

2. To provide financial support for research 
including support for exploration of promis- 
ing ideas. 

3. To provide interdisciplinary research 
experience. 

4. To disseminate and to promote the dis- 
semination of research findings through pub- 
lications, conferences and other communi- 
cation media. 

5. To conduct experimental investigation to 
discover methods of implementing research 
results. 

In all the publications of ANA and ANF 
research, no specific effort appears to have 
been made to up-grade the diploma school 
nor has any long term research been under- 
taken to satisfy the Nation's Health Goals in 
nursing. 
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B. Control structure 


The interlocking control of ANA-NLN, both 
through its licensing examination and ac- 
creditation techniques, affect all of the 
nations 1,219 schools of nursing, 797 of which 
are diploma schools. While NLN continues to 
act as the official voluntary accrediting body 
recognized by the US. Commissioner of 
Education, they are also recognzed by ANA 
as the National Accrediting agency for all 
basic nursing educations. This unbelievable 
conflict of interest continues to be exercised 
by ANA-NLN, even in view of ANA-stated 
position that “education for those who work 
in nursing should take place in institutions 
of learning within the general system of edu- 
cation.” (5) Although diploma schools have 
been closing at the rate of 12 per year, for 
the past decade, they nevertheless account for 
85 percent of the nation’s currently Regis- 
tered Nurses. In 1966 alone, the 797 diploma 
schools graduated 26,278 nurses for an aver- 
age of 33 nurses per school, while the com- 
bined 422 associate and baccalaureate degree 
programs accounts for only 8,847 nurses or 22 
per school. Even with the decline in diploma 
schools, they account for 75 percent of the 
nurses entering the profession in 1966. 

The present 640,000 Registered Nurses is 
210,000 short of the nation’s goal of 850,000 
by 1970. In addition to the rapid rate of 
diploma schools closing for lack of financial 
support, there is also a continuing decline 
in diploma school attendance primarily 
created by the uncertainty of their graduate 
status in the hierarchy of nursing being 
established by ANA. The diploma school 
graduate while being an RN is not recog- 
nized as either a “technical nurse” or a 
“professional nurse,” both terms being re- 
served for the associate and baccalaureate 
degree programs respectively. What is worse 
is that while NLN may accreditate the di- 
ploma school programs, ANA has made no 
provision for either the diploma school or 
the associate degree students to build on 
their past education towards a baccalaureate 
degree in nursing without loss of many 
years of education and training. Diploma 
schools provide from twenty-eight to thirty- 
six months of instruction or a total of 4480 
to 5760 hours of either classroom or clinical 
instruction while the baccalaureate pro- 
grams provide one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and thirty credit hours of work 
or 1920 to 2400 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and clinical experience. It is obvious 
that there is a complete lack of educational 
structure by ANA-NLN, in that three sep- 
arate programs with both the diploma and 
associate degree programs being terminal 
professional academic training. Only through 
the baccalaureate program may a nurse ob- 
tain recognized further education towards 
a higher academic degree without loss of 
credits. Another critical factor overlooked 
by ANA-NLN educational pattern is that 
the majority of nurses leave their profes- 
sion within five years and remain absent for 
approximately fifteen years or during their 
childbearing years with only part-time or 
yolunteer work being performed during this 
period. 

It is normally the hospital diploma school, 
without financial aid from either the state 
or federal government, that must take up 
the burden of refresher training for those 
nurses returning to the field of active nurs- 
ing. This refresher training, regardless of 
educational level, is essential to maintaining 
current staffing standards within the hos- 
pitals. A further consideration that appears 
to escape Congress is that the the vast ma- 
jority of diploma schools are located in the 
eastern half of the United States. There are 
ninety such diploma schools in the state of 
Pennsylvania alone. Many of these commu- 
nities do not have community colleges or 
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universities and those that do cannot afford 
setting up associate or baccalaureate pro- 
grams for such a small segment of their 
student body. In any event they, the colleges, 
need a hospital and a public health service 
that can provide the clinical training re- 
quired for either the associate or bacca- 
laureate degree. The long-term impact on 
the community health posture of those com- 
munities losing diploma nursing schools has 
not been studied or even estimated. The 
financial impact on prospective students has 
not been studied in detail nor tuitions com- 
pared with diploma schools, junior colleges 
or universities. It is known that the rela- 
tively low tuition of diploma school has been 
a major inducement for young high school 
graduates to continue their education. 

The second control technique used by 
ANA-NLN is that of the states licensing 
process. The laws of each state provide for 
the appointment of a board of nursing which 
is a unit of state government. This board 
of nursing, or nursing examiners as they 
are frequently called, is charged with in- 
spection of all the state schools of nursing, 
approving curriculum and administering 
licensing examinations. ANA recommends 
that the state boards be composed of pro- 
fessional nurses that meet specific qualifi- 
cation established by ANA. ANA has gone 
so far as to publish a list of board functions 
and an ANA manual for members of State 
Boards of Nursing. The ANA-approved basic 
responsibilities of boards of nursing are: 

1, Establishment of minimum standards 
for programs in basic nursing, both pro- 
fessional and practical. 

2. Visitation of schools and study of cur- 
riculum, faculty and facilities, as a pre- 
requisite to the granting of official accredi- 
tation. 

8. Development of licensing examinations 
to test the fitness of candidates in meeting 
minimum standards of safety to practice. 

4. Administration of the examination and, 
on the basis of candidate achievement, de- 
termination of the granting or withhold- 
ing of a license. 

5. Arrangement for the periodic renewal of 
licenses. 

6. Suspension or revocation of licenses for 
cause. 

7. Maintenance of legal records. 

8. Action on application for licensure from 
candidates from other states and other 
countries. 

9. Collection, analysis and interpretation 
of data on education and licensure. 

10. Stimulation for improvement in nurs- 
ing and nursing education. 

Candidates for licensure apply to the Board 
of Nursing in the particular state in which 
they wish to practice. If the applicant is 
approved by the Board of Nursing, the ap- 
plicant is eligible to take the state licensing 
examination. 

Since the purpose of the examination is to 
determine minimum competency for safe 
practice, the same examination is used for 
all graduates, although preparation may 
vary in diploma, associate degree and bacca- 
laureate programs. The ANA committee of 
State Boards of Nursing appoints a commit- 
tee on Blueprint for licensing Examiners, 
composed of six persons employed by the 
State Boards from different geographical re- 
gions of the United States. This committee 
develops a core test plan for each series of 
professional and practical nursing examina- 
tion subject matter experts (item writers). 
They are recommended by all state boards 
on an alternating basis to prepare suitable 
items for the tests. Each item writer spends 
one week working with the NLN test con- 
struction staff to formulate questions in the 
area of her specialty. 

The professional nursing examination in- 
cludes five subjects; Medical, Surgical, Ob- 
stetrical, Pediatrics, and Psychiatric Nurs- 
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ing. Following a final review by the Blue- 
print Committee, the examination papers are 
printed in final form by the NLN. They are 
then distributed to the participating boards 
of nursing undersigned. The examination in 
practical nursing is developed in two parts 
according to a similar plan, Knowledge and 
judgment necessary to pass this examination 
are in keeping with the minimum standards 
for practical nursing. Two days are allowed 
for writing the examination in professional 
nursing and one day for the examination in 
practical nursing. The candidate's answer 
sheets are returned to the NLN for machine 
scoring and statistical reports are sent to 
each board of nursing. 

The individual state board studies the re- 
sults and determines the minimum passing 
score. As previously stated, the same five 
basic subject examinations are given to all 
graduates whether they be from diploma, 
associate or baccalaureate degree programs 
in order to become a Registered Nurse from 
their particular state. It would therefore 
appear that the subject matter and not the 
academic environment determines mini- 
mum competency.” Further, it would appear 
that the United States government, the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW) in particular and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral specifically, has permitted a professional 
organization by default to assume quasi- 
government if not total government control 
over a major segment of the Nation’s Health 
Program. 

TWO VIEWS 

The crises in the nursing profession; 
recruitment, program accreditation, educa- 
tion practices and licensure are not con- 
fined to nurses alone. The medical profes- 
sion has spoken out strongly against the 
position of the ANA-NLN as have the vast 
majority of the non-ANA members in the 
unoffical nursing publications such as the 
R.N. Two such views are expressed in recent 
publications. 

A. Physicians speak 

Philip Cooper M.D. in a recent editorial in 
Medical Opinion and Review had this to 
say: 

“The ever-increasing shortage of nurses, 
compounded by the shifting of them from 
direct patient care of patients to supervisory 
positions, is creating serious problems. Pa- 
tients are not only being deprived of the 
understanding, encouragement, and compas- 
sion nurses are able to offer, but are also 
being exposed to the hazards inevitably as- 
sociated with inadequate care. 

A major factor in the creation and per- 
petuation of the problem has been the at- 
titude of nursing organizations such as the 
American Nursing Association, They recom- 
mend that all schools of nursing be uni- 
versity schools (university-based diploma 
schools) and that all hospital schools (hos- 
pital-based diploma schools) be abolished. 
This recommendation is vigorously opposed 
by the American College of Surgeons, by 
many hospital administrators, and, I be- 
lieve by the majority of nurses. 

The attitude of the nursing organizations 
is unrealistic; most nurses are still being 
educated in hospital schools, and graduates 
of these schools are well equipped to effec- 
tively undertake their nursing responsibili- 
ties. However, because the future of hospital 
schools is so unsure, they are now experi- 
encing difficulty in recruiting students. And 
this difficulty places their actual existence 
in even more jeopardy. Students considering 
application hesitate, fearing that, as grad- 
uates of hospital schools, they will find it dif- 
ficult to advance in position and salary un- 
less they acquire an academic degree at a 
later date. This recruitment problem will 
continue as long as nursing educators or 
organizations remain determined to do away 
with these schools. 
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Some nursing educators recommend that 
all nurses obtain an associate’s or bachelor’s 
degree. Probably they believe that this would 
raise the prestige and stature of the nurse; it 
would make her a “professional.” I assume 
this is from their preference for the term 
“professional nurse.” They fail to realize, 
however, that the word “professional” adds 
little to a person’s prestige today; it has been 
adopted by people in many fields requiring 
comparatively little education and by others 
simply on the basis that they are paid for 
their services. Indeed, there are still other 
activities, also referred to as “professions,” 
whose dignity is open to serious question. I 
would recommend that nurses drop the term 
and refer to themselves simply as “nurses.” 
The latter designation needs no embellish- 
ment; it will continue to command all the 
res admiration, and prestige that nurses 
seek and deserve. 

Most nurses prefer bedside nursing. But no 
nurse can be properly trained without an 
adequate clinical exposure to patients. 
Hospital programs include such adequate ex- 
perience, but university programs do not. 
In one associate degree program, for example, 
the student is offered only thirty hours of 
hospital work—practically all of it on an 
observation basis. This deficiency in train- 
ing becomes immediately evident when the 
nurse assumes clinical responsibilties after 
graduation. 

Nurses themselves object to the down- 
grading of clinical work in the schools, ques- 
tion the need for a university program as a 
prerequisite, and are unhappy when they are 
assigned supervisory and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Yet their views and protesta- 
tions are ignored. They should be heard and 
allowed to have some say about planning and 
conducting their careers. The choice between 
a hospital or a university school should be 
left to the prospective student. Those who are 
interested in supervisory or administrative 
work, in specialized nursing, or in acquiring 
college credits or an academic degree could 
attend a university school by choice, or con- 
tinue their education at a university follow- 
ing graduation from a hospital school. 

By all means, hospital schools should be 
preserved; they should be generously sub- 
sidized. by State and Federal funds, and 
students should receive stipends to avoid 
serious financial problems while in attend- 
ance. Moreover, all university programs 
should be required to emphasize clinical 
teaching—college courses included in the 
curriculum should supplement, never re- 
place, good clinical experience. Students con- 
sidering a university rather than a hospital 
program should be discouraged from doing 
so unless the over-all program includes suf- 
ficient clinical training. 

Physicians must assume active roles in 
bringing about necessary changes. They must 
also share in insisting that the existence of 
hospital schools be assured and that addi- 
tional ones be established as soon as possi- 
ble. Physicians must also support the nurses 
and nursing organizations that consider bed- 
side care to be the nurse’s most important 
function. 

Even so, the status and prestige of nurses 
will remain secure only if they adopt a real- 
istic and effective approach to correcting the 
situation, The image of the nurse will be 
seriously tarnished if, as a result of down- 
grading the primary purpose of nursing, they 
are themselves directly responsible for a con- 
tinuing serious shortage of nurses while the 
need for them increases.” 

B. ANA position paper 

In November 1967 ANA issued an official 
position paper on H.R. 13096. This statement 
like all previous statements is against“ the 
diploma school and thus against these school 
graduates. ANA again fails to recognize any 
national goals on the availability of nurses or 
the structuring of nursing education to up- 
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grade the diploma schools. The ANA official 
position was stated in capital commentary 
as follows: 

“A bill to amend the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, H.R. 13096, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Fred Rooney (D-Pa.) on Septem- 
ber 25. This bill would provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing. 

As stated in the bill, its purpose is to pre- 
vent further attrition and promote the de- 
velopment of public and nonprofit private 
diploma schools of nursing. Mr. Rooney’s bill 
is co-sponsored by 24 other Representatives. 
A similar bill has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Lister Hill (D-Ala.). It is 
not likely that these bills will be considered 
by the Congress this year. 

The bills include the following proposals: 

1. Payments to each public and nonprofit 
diploma school of nursing for each fiscal year 
in a five year period beginning July 1, 1967, 
based of enrollment in a diploma school of 
nursing, as follows: 

Under 50 students, $12,000 annually; 51 to 
100 students, $15,000; 101 to 150 students, 
$18,000; 151 to 200 students, $21,000; and 201 
up, $24,000. 

2. An annual grant, to each school, not to 
exceed $6,000 on a 50-50 matching basis for 
library resources. 

3. An annual grant, to each school, of $400 
per each full-time student. 

In line with its position concerning nurs- 
ing education, and consistent with previous 
statements, the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion has communicated with its state presi- 
dents and executive directors concerning the 
bills. The following information was included 
in the communication: 

H.R. 13096 and S. 2549 provide that only 
diploma programs in nursing education will 
be assisted. The ANA feels strongly that the 
general support grants that these bills pro- 
pose arè also needed by nursing programs 
conducted in junior and senior colleges and 
universities. 

Under the provisions of the Nurse Train- 
ing Act of 1964, accredited baccalaureate, as- 
sociate degree and diploma programs were all 
eligible to apply for construction grants and 
project grants for improvement in teaching 
and could participate in the student loan 


program, 

Diploma programs only were eligible for 
funds, authorized at $41 million over a five- 
year period, to help them under-write the 
cost of a nursing education program and to 
prevent attrition and promote their develop- 
ment. 

Of significance is the fact that for the 
fiscal years 1964 through 1967 payments to 
diploma programs under this provision 
totaled $5,997,150 although $21 million was 
authorized under the Act. Either there was 
no demand or the majority of the programs 
could not meet the criterion of increased 
enrollment. 

The availability of funds to diploma pro- 
grams during these last three years has 
neither prevented attrition of diploma pro- 
grams nor has it promoted their develop- 
ment. Between 1965-1966, there was a net 
decline of 24 diploma programs. 

However, in 1966 there were 1,225 programs 
offered by 1,219 schools of nursing, an in- 
crease of 32 over the 1965 total. The overall 
growth in the establishment of programs is 
due largely to the rapid development of as- 
sociate degree programs. Between 1965 and 
1966 there was a net increase of 44 associate 
degree programs and 12 baccalaureate degree 
programs. Support of these programs now is 
important since the trend in enrollment is 
toward such programs. If these are the pro- 
grams that are attracting students, then 
we believe federal funds should be increas- 
ingly channeled to them. 

In H.R. 13096 and S. 2549 the only 
criterion for eligibility to receive funds is 
that the diploma school of nursing be ac- 
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credited by the appropriate state agency rec- 
ognized by the Surgeon General. It is ANA’s 
position that federal funds should go only 
to programs that are nationally accredited, 
or have- assurance of accreditation, by a 
voluntary accrediting body recognized by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

It should be noted that under H.R. 13096 
and S. 2549 any program, regardless of qual- 
ity, would be eligible for funds if it met 
minimal requirements set by state law. This 
is because all nursing education programs 
must be approved by a state agency in order 
to operate. However, requirements are 
minimal and quality is not guaranteed by 
such approval. 

The ANA recognizes the National League 
for Nursing as the national accrediting 
agency for all basic nursing education pro- 
grams. NLN accreditation is directed toward 
strengthening and maintaining quality of 
nursing education for the protection of both 
the student and the public. Therefore, the 
ANA is opposed to the allocation of federal 
funds to programs that are not nationally 
accredited, 

Another proposal in H.R. 13096 is for the 
establishment and operation of a state com- 
prehensive planning committee for nursing 
education on a 75%-25% federal-state 
matching basis. The committee would be ap- 
pointed by the appropriate state officer—not 
identified in the bill—and would have equal 
representation from baccalaureate, associate 
degree and diploma schools of nursing. In 
Senator Hill’s bill the public would also be 
represented on the committee. The commit- 
tee would develop a master plan for nursing 
education in the state. The ANA supports the 
principle underlying this provision. 

The Association has urged that careful 
planning should precede any action to trans- 
fer or to develop new or different programs. 
It believes educational, health and welfare 
authorities, professional and volunteer 
groups in the health field and community 
planning bodies must plan and work co- 
operatively with nursing to insure an ade- 
quate nursing supply. In many states such 
planning ts already underway. 

The American Nurses’ Association also be- 
lieves in the need for sound planning before 
existing nursing education programs are 
closed and new ones established. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The records and statistics cited would in- 
dicate that ANA-NLN, while reporting to 
speak for all Registered Nurses, has by their 
position on H.R. 18096 disfranchised the 
majority of the present and future diploma 
school graduate nurses they claim to rep- 
resent. Furthermore, it would appear that 
ANA-NLN educational structuring efforts, 
that excluded the diploma school, are to- 
tally unsatisfactory and incompatible with 
National Health Goals in view of the cur- 
rent nursing shortage, the war in South East 
Asia and the nursing impact of Medicare and 
Medicaid. The efforts of ANA-NLN nursing- 
educators to dismantle the House of Nursing 
Education before an adequate and more 
widely dispersed new system has been fully 
established and tested, indicated a complete 
and total lack of understanding of the na- 
ture and national effects of their actions and 
professional competency. One can not help 
but feel that the real opposition to H.R. 
13096 is not the diploma school or the com- 
petency of their graduates, for this would be 
an attack on the competency of the vast 
majority of Registered Nurses, but rather 
the statutory authority and direction by 
the U.S. Surgeon General to approve such 
diploma schools. This low keyed opposition 
of this part of H.R. 13096 would in effect 
take, once and for all, from ANA-NLN their 
presumed authority of the nation’s accredit- 
ing body for Nursing Education. H.R. 13096 
is a good bill, a needed bill that effectively 
deals with an urgent problem on the na- 
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tion’s agenda. It is now in Committee and 
will come up for hearing during the Second 
Session of the 90th Congress. 
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(The Outline of History, Herbert George 
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An Interview With Marriner C. Eccles 
HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I submit here- 
with “An Interview With Marriner S. 
Eccles” which appeared on February 1, 
1968, in Forbes magazine: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH Marriner S. ECCLES 


His name and his face were once as familiar 
to the business public as those of his suc- 
cessor today, William McChesney Martin, but 
Marriner S. Eccles has been out of the public 
eye since he retired from the Federal Reserve 
Board in 1951. Now 77, and still hale and 
hearty (see Side Lines, p. 7), the blunt, out- 
spoken Salt Lake City Mormon remains a 
full-time working businessman. He is chair- 
man of the big San Francisco-based Utah 
Contruction & Mining Co., a firm of which 
his father was co-founder. He is also chair- 
man of First Security Corp., a Salt Lake City 
bank holding company, and director of sev- 
eral Utah firms. 

Eccles first came to Washington early in 
the New Deal of Franklin Delano Roosevelt to 
serve briefly as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. A few months later, in 1934, the 
President appointed Eccles to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In 1936 Roosevelt moved the 
then 47-year-old Eccles up to chairmanship 
of the revamped Fed. He remained in that 
post until 1948 when Harry Truman demoted 
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him. Stubbornly, however, Eccles clung to his 
board membership for three more years be- 
fore returning home. He has maintained a 
keen interest in national, financial and po- 
litical affairs; in 1964 he was an active con- 
tributor and campaigner for Lyndon John- 
son, The interview follows: 

You’ve been in business and in policy- 
making government roles under all sorts of 
conditions: wars, depressions, times of pros- 
perity, inflation, deflation. How do you read 
present economic conditions? 

Eccies. I believe that our country today is 
confronted by the most serious economic, 
social and political problems, both do- 
mestically and abroad, in its history. 

We've got rising prices, high interest rates 
and a balance-of-payments deficit, But these 
are only effects. They are not causes, You 
must look for the causes, and—today espe- 
cially—that means examining economic prob- 
lems in a broad context. 

Just list some of our national problems— 
the very large and continuing budget deficit, 
the inflationary pressures, the balance-of- 
payments deficit, the lack of confidence 
abroad in our dollar, the riots in our cities, 
the unrest on our campuses, the split among 
all classes of our populace and within our 
political parties. I believe that all of these 
can be traced to a common cause. 

Which is? 

Eccies. Which is the war in Vietnam. I 
believe very strongly that by ending or great- 
ly reducing the Vietnam war, many of these 
national problems would be brought a long 
way toward solution. By greatly reducing, I 
mean discontinuing the bombing, bringing 
about a cease-fire and submitting to binding 
negotiations, 

We know you oppose our involvement in 
Vietnam on moral and political grounds. 
Evidently, though, you oppose the war on 
economic and financial grounds as well. 

Eccres. Most certainly. Let me explain the 
economic predicament that the Vietnam war 
has gotten ús into. Because of the war we now 
have a defense budget of around $75 billion. 
This has produced a huge federal budget 
deficit that will run at an estimated $28 bil- 
lion for this year. Now, all this spending has 
come at a time when our economy was al- 
ready fully utilized. There are no surpluses of 
manpower and production, as was the con- 
dition at the start of World War II. So we 
are getting inflation in our prices and we 
are getting inflation in our wages and pro- 
duction costs. We are also experiencing 
steady increases in our interest rates as busi- 
ness seeks capital to accommodate the high 
levels of both government and consumer 
spending. Now this has had an international 
effect. 

Before you go on, aren't you ignoring the 
steps the Johnson Administration has taken 
to trim this deficit and control inflation with 
the proposed income-taxr surcharge and 
budget cuts for the next fiscal year? 

EccLes. The tax surcharge, if it passes 
Congress, may bring in additional revenues 
of $10 billion and slow down consumer 
spending a bit. The budget cuts the President 
is talking about may reduce federal expendi- 
tures by around $3 billion or so, But that will 
still leave a very large, war-inspired budget 
deficit of between $12 billion and $15 bil- 
lion, 

You’re saying that compared with the 
magnitude of the Vietnam thing, these 
measures are chicken feed? 

Ecctges. That's right. I don’t think infla- 
tion can be adequately reduced with a deficit 
of that size in a wartime economy. Nor, to 
get on with my discussion of the interna- 
tional effects, do I believe the Administra- 
tion’s moves are adequate to bolster the 
sagging confidence abroad in the value of 
our dollar. This is another major crisis 
brought on by our involvement in Vietnam. 

That’s due to Vietnam, too? 

Eccies. Well, to begin with, we have run 
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a deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments in 17 out of the past 18 years. This 
means the amount of dollars we have spent 
and invested in other countries is in excess 
of what other countries have spent or in- 
vested here. As a result there has been built 
up $30 billion of obligations we owe to other 
countries due in one year or less. 

Recently this payments deficit has been 
rising in rather alarming fashion, In the last 
quarter of 1967 this deficiency ran to $1.8 
billion; for the entire year it was approxi- 
mately $4 billion. This deficiency has greatly 
shaken the confidence of the world in our 
dollars, which, as you know, many nations 
hold as the reserve for their own currencies. 

Now, our huge federal deficit and result- 
ing inflation at home have further aggravated 
this lack of confidence. Our friends abroad 
are rightfully concerned about the purchas- 
ing power of their dollars. 

They are especially concerned about the 
value of the dollars they own when they see 
that our inflation is caused by a nonproduc- 
tive military venture in Vietnam which shows 
no indication of quick termination. The in- 
evitable result has been a run on our gold 
to the extent that our national gold supply 
has been reduced by nearly $1 billion since 
the British pound was devalued late in 
November. 

What about the President’s recent meas- 
ures to reduce the balance-of-payments de- 
ficiency? 

Eccies. You are referring to the cutbacks 
in foreign lending of banks by $500 million, 
the reduction of the tourism deficit by $500 
million, the $1 billion reduction in foreign 
investment by U.S. capital and the $500 mil- 
lion reduction in government spending 
abroad, 

This is the program where the Govern- 
ment is expecting the private sector to ab- 
sorb $2 billion of the cut while it proposes 
to absorb only $500 million. How could they 
do less! 

Don’t you think, though, that these meas- 
ures tend to bolster confidence in the dollar? 

Eccies. Johnson had little choice. I'm sure 
our friends abroad put the “bee” on him. 
Certainly these measures will have a direct 
effect on our balance of payments. But these 
are strictly emergency measures; they will 
only temporarily ease the situation. They do 
not really get to the heart of the matter— 
our large budget deficit and inflationary 
pressure at home and the lack of confidence 
both at home and abroad in a country at 
war. These, I believe, will continue to erode 
the value of the dollar as the world’s reserve 
currency, 

Even if these measures are made in con- 
cert with a tax increase and cuts in nonde- 
jense spending? 

Eccies. Yes, because in my opinion the tax 
increase and the budget cuts will be too small 
to make a truly significant reduction in 
the inflationary pressures and psychology 
brought about in a country at war. 

How about sharp cuts in the budget? 

Eccies, That’s whistling in the dark. You 
simply cannot make big enough cuts in non- 
defense spending to counter the effects of 
the war. In the first place, no party in power 
would think of making nondefense reduc- 
tions of the size that would be required— 
especially in an election year. 

Actually, there is a growing need to in- 
crease nondefense spending to take care of 
problems of our cities, schools, transporta- 
tion and foreign economic ald —especlally in 
Latin America, to prevent the spread of 
communism. We are way behind on some of 
these needs already, and the war is prevent- 
ing us from catching up. 

How about climazing some of the strictly 
pork-barrel appropriations with which con- 
gressmen and senators favor one another? 

Eccies. They are chicken feed; they don't 
amount to very much. Besides, some of those 
expenditures for rivers and harbors are justi- 
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fied by real need. And you can’t accomplish 
much by chopping away at things like Medi- 
care and the poverty program. They may be 
badly administered, but even now the amount 
of money being spent on them is a pittance 
compared with what we are spending in 
Vietnam. 

How about putting on traditional wartime 
measures like wage and price controls to com- 
bat inflation? Or perhaps reviving the excess- 
profits tax? 

Eccies. Well, you could do these things, 
but they would be impossible to administer 
under present conditions and politically im- 
possible to legislate. And they would not be 
a solution to the problems I have enumerated 
before. 

Cant the Federal Reserve do something 
about inflation by tightening the money 
supply? ' 

Eccies. There really isn’t very much the 
Fed can do in the present instance. It is obli- 
gated, as an arm of the Federal Government, 
to keep enough reserves in the banking sys- 
tem so the Treasury can finance the war as 
well as refund the tens of billions of dollars 
of its obligations falling due each year. This 
of course, only tends to fuel the inflationary 
fires. Now, if the budget were balanced and 
the debt were not so high, perhaps the Fed 
would be free to tighten credit under infia- 
tionary conditions. But that is not the case 
right now. 

This did not prevent the Fed from clamp- 
ing down hard on the money swpply in 1966, 
when our Vietnam involvement and military 
budget were already quite large. 

Ecctes. But that was two years ago. The 
budget deficit, even then, hadn't reached 
nearly the size it has now. Nor was inflation 
so evident then. You didn’t have one huge 
wage increase after another producing a cost- 
push type of inflation. You didn’t have rising 
prices throughout the economy. Nor was our 
balance-of-payments deficiency as acute as it 
is now. It’s a new ball game for the Fed today. 

You are saying, then, that the Fed is power- 
less under present conditions to combat in- 
flation. Could the Fed have done anything, 
say, three or five years ago to prevent the 
current outbreak of inflation? 

Eccies: No, no, no, The Fed couldn't have 
done a solitary thing that would have af- 
fected the situation today. The Fed has 
been doing a good job. Now this war has 
upset the whole damn show. 

You don’t paint a very hopeful picture. 

Eccies. Not if we stay in Vietnam. As I 
mentioned earlier, the problems are not just 
economic, As long as the federal budget defi- 
cit is so high there is little our Government 
can do to combat the causes of violence, 
riots and crime in our country, especially 
in the cities. It can make little progress to- 
ward solving problems of education, housing, 
transportation, air and water pollution and 
the like. 

Already we have had to cut back on our 
foreign-aid program, in no small measure 
because of our war expenditures. I believe 
that foreign economic aid should be in- 
creased in backward countries, not de- 
creased. The best way to fight the spread 
of communism is through foreign aid, not 
through aggression. 

In addition, we have this great split among 
our populace over the war, disenchantment 
among our youth, serious divisions within 
our political parties and a growing lack of 
confidence in our Government both at home 
and especially abroad—as witness the run 
on the dollar. 

As I said earlier, all of this broad spectrum 
of problems can only ultimately be solved 
by our getting out of Vietnam. Consider 
what that would mean. Vietnam is the cause 
for the deficit in our federal budget, the need 
for a tax increase, the heavy spending that 
is causing inflation. These problems, in turn, 
are behind the deficiency in our balance of 
payments, the lack of confidence in the dol- 
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lar, the run on our gold supply. The war is 
the main cause of unrest in our colleges, the 
inability to cope adequately with the causes 
of violence in the cities and the splits in our 
populace and our political parties. 

You certainly blame a great deal on this 
one factor. Is the war there all bad? 

Eccies. In my opinion there is every reason 
to get out of Vietnam and no good reason to 
stay there. But one of the most compelling 
reasons to get out is so that this country can 
maintain its world leadership. Losing that 
position would tend to bring about a very 
disruptive economic condition in our own 
country and throughout the western world. 

The world needs a smoothly operating 
monetary system to support a rapidly growing 
world trade which would result in a world 
at peace. The basis for such a system must 
be gold and the dollar, plus adjustable draw- 
ing rights from the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Now, the supply of gold is limited, so a 
strong dollar is of paramount importance. 
Even if the dollar should be devalued, in 
which case all other countries would quickly 
follow suit, the world could not live without 
the dollar to carry on an expanding world 
trade. The dollar is needed as the connecting 
link between all other currencies, so the 
threat to our world leadership caused by our 
involvement in Vietnam is critical. 

So you believe that a change in administra- 
tion is the only realistic solution to our pres- 
ent economic problems? 

Eccies. Let me put it this way: As long as 
we are in Vietnam and are spending so 
heavily to remain there, I do not believe we 
can cope successfully with our economic situ- 
ation. Now, getting out of Vietnam will not 
suddenly clear away all our national prob- 
lems. There will still be plenty of them left. 
But we would not be in the same dilemma we 
are in now. 

We would not be wasting our economic re- 
sources in a nonproductive enterprise that we 
cannot win. And make no mistake about it, 
even if we are victorious militarily, we will 
still lose. Russia and China are only too happy 
to have us wasting our money and manpower 
over there and damaging our relations with 
the rest of the world. 

A quick end to the Vietnam war would 
play hob with the defense industry and its 
supporting industries. Do you feel that some 
of the support for this war is from vested 
interests? 

Eccues. I think one of the real great dan- 

gers in our country today is the influence 
of the defense establishment. Let's face it. 
The defense industries like the business. As 
individuals I'm sure these men want peace. 
But in running their companies they want 
peace with a $75-billion defense budget, too. 
These companies have a powerful voice in 
the Government and with the Congress. Now 
if these companies are to get the full benefit 
of their superior technology, for our own 
people as well as others, we must have peace 
in the world. We have the strength, we have 
the power and we have the capacity—if di- 
rected in our own enlightened self-inter- 
est—to win acceptance as a world leader for 
good. 
If we were to pull out of Vietnam, what 
would happen? Wouldn’t there be a swift 
diversion of military funds into domestic 
programs—with little actual reduction in in- 
flation and the budget deficit? 

Ecctes. It would take time to divert the 
larger military expenditures into domestic 
programs, and I would expect a leveling out 
more than an inflation. Johnson couldn’t get 
Congress to appropriate funds that quickly 
or easily, nor would he probably wish to. But 
with the war it is different. Congress has no 
choice but to agree to the President’s re- 
quests for money. Our boys are already over 
there, the defense contracts have been signed, 
the national commitment must be supported. 

In other words, you think that some of 
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the Vietnam money would go into nonde- 
fense spending, but not all of it. But you 
don't favor giving all of the saving back to 
the public as a tax cut. 

Eccies. I'm a very substantial capitalist. 
If there weren't more and more federal 
money going to fill domestic needs, I would 
lose confidence in my investments. I am very 
much opposed to inflation as well as defia- 
tion. I favor government fiscal and monetary 
policy as the way to maintain production 
and employment at satisfactory levels on 
the basis of a stable currency. 

And if the war goes on ...? 

EccLxs. It would depend on whether it was 
a continued escalation or merely a holding 
position, In the case of escalation, our eco- 
nomic problems would go from bad to worse. 
Increased controls, war taxation and a much 
larger military establishment would be nec- 
essary. But if we discontinued our bombing 
and our search-and-destroy ground action 
and adopted a holding position, negotiations 
bringing about a peaceful settlement would 
in my opinion ultimately develop. In that 
case a tax increase would not be necessary, 
and sufficient budget cuts could be made to 
curb inflationary developments. 


Eight State Men Die in War 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Set. Sherwood Reynolds, Sgt. Robert B. 
Selby, Sgt. Jon A. Julia, Sp4c. Roscoe E. 
Bryant, Jr., Sp4c. Frank R. Manello, 
Sp4c. Edward Singleton, Jr., Sp4c. James 
O. Feeman, and Cpl. George H. Dize, 
eight young men from Maryland, were 
killed recently in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend their bravery and honor their 
memories by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

EIGHT STATE MEN KILLED IN VIETNAM 


Eight Maryland men, four of them from 
Baltimore, have been reported killed in Viet- 
nam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

Reported dead were: 

Sgt. Sherwood Reynolds, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Brookie L. Reynolds, of Prince Frederick, 
Calvert county. 

Sgt. Robert B, Selby, husband of Mrs. 
Margaret Selby, of 6216 Falls road. 

Sgt. Jon A. Julia, of Bethesda, Montgomery 
county, son of Mrs. Virginia S. Julia, of 
Washington. 

Spec. 4 Roscoe E. Bryant, Jr., son of Ros- 
coe E. Bryant, of 2436 Lauretta avenue, and 
Elois M. Bryant, of 1707 West Mosher street. 

Spec. 4 Frank R. Manello, nephew of 
Frank and John Pless, both of 2402 Wilkens 
avenue. 

Spec. 4 Edward Singleton, Jr., husband of 
Mrs. Willie Mae Singleton, of 1213 North 
Woodington road. 

Spec. 4 James O. Feeman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dayton P. Feeman, of 4926 Deal Drive, 
Oxon Hill, Prince Georges county. 

Cpl. George H. Dize, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Earl H. Dize, of Box 34, Ritchie highway, Cris- 
field, Somerset county. 

WAS IN GERMANY 

Sergeant Reynolds, 21, was a graduate of 
Brooks High School in Prince Frederick and 
had enlisted in the Army in November 1965. 
Assigned to the 9th Infantry Division, he had 
been stationed in Germany before being 
sent to Vietnam in October 1967. 

He was killed February 26 by rifle fire while 
on a search-and-destroy patrol. In a recent 
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letter to his parents, he wrote that “things 

were going allright” and that he planned 
on signing up for an additional tour of duty 
in Vietnam. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by four 
brothers, Sgt. Linwood Reynolds, who is sta- 
tioned in Berlin, Pfc. Brookie L. Reynolds, 
Jr., who is stationed in Korea, and Allen and 
Clifton Reynolds, both of Prince Frederick; 
and a half-brother, Raymond Rice, and a 
sister, Miss Charlotte Reynolds, both also of 
Prince Frederick. 

Specialist Bryant, 20, was killed February 
27 from rifle fire while on patrol with a unit 
of the 9th Infantry Division. He enlisted in 
the Army in March, 1967, shortly after grad- 
uating from a Job Corps center, and was 
sent to Vietnam in August of 1967. 

His mother said her son wanted to come 
home very badly and had written: “I’m tired 


of war and so much bloodshed .. . I'd 
rather be courtmartialed or go to jail instead 
of having to kill.” 


Mrs. Bryant said she raised all her chil- 
dren to value human life and added “It is 
sickening to know they have to go against 
what you teach them.” 

Besides his parents, he is survived by 
three brothers, Danny, Henry and Jerome 
Bryant, and four sisters, Mrs. Delois Briscoe, 
Miss Deborah Bryant, Miss Belinda Bryant 
and Miss Wanda Bryant, all of Baltimore. 


ENLISTED IN 1966 


Sergeant Julia, 19, was a native of Be- 
thesda and had enlisted in the Army in June, 
1966. He was sent to Vietnam last December. 
He was killed February 22 as a result of 
enemy rifle fire. 

He finished high school while in the Army 
and had planned to go to college when he 
got out of military service, according to his 
sister, Miss Mary A. Julia. 

Besides his mother and sister, he is survived 
by a brother, Robert Julia, who is serving in 
the Navy and is stationed in Rhode Island. 

Sergeant Selby, 29, was killed February 22 
while leading a patrol along Vietnam's Na- 
tional Route No, 1. He had been in Vietnam 
since August, 1967 and had previously served 
two years with the marines and three years 
in the Army before re-enlisting again in 1965. 

In recent letters to his wife, he said that 
he was “disappointed in the war because of 
the attitude of the Vietnam people.” He also 
requested numerous packages. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by a son, 
Robert BE. Selby, Jr., and a sister, Mrs. 
Barbara White, all of Baltimore. 

Specialist Manello, a 1966 graduate of 
Loyola College, was killed when his unit 
came under fire from a Viet Cong antitank 
rocket barrage February 25, the Defense De- 
partment notified his uncles. 

The 23-year-old soldier had planned to 
marry in April. His fiance is in the United 
States Women’s Air Force and is stationed 
in Weisbaden, Germany. 

CHEMISTRY MAJOR 

A graduate of City College, Specialist Man- 
ello majored in chemistry at Loyola. He re- 
ceived two scholarships to study at the col- 
lege. 

Survivors include his mother, Mrs. Anna 
Manello, who is hospitalized, and the two 
uncles. 

Specialist Singleton, who told his wife in 
letters he felt the war “didn’t make sense,” 
died of gunshot wounds when his camp was 
attacked by the Viet Cong February 25, 

He had planned to meet his wife in 
Hawaii in April when he expected a leave. 
Their second wedding anniversary would have 
been March 12. 


DUNBAR GRADUATE 


Born in South Carolina, the 26-year-old 
soldier moved to Baltimore when he was a 
child. 

Survivors include his wife (the former 
Wille Mae Johnson) two daughters, Naomi 
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Allen and Vicky Johnson; his father, Ed- 
ward C. Singleton, of 1826 North Milton 
avenue; four sisters, Jacqueline, Yullecce and 
Sharon Singleton, of the home, and Mrs. 
Lucille Cookley, of 837 Lyndhurst street, 
and three brothers, Jeffrey H., Terry Lee and 
Antonio M, Singleton, also of the home. 

Specialist Feeman, 21, died from wounds 
received when his infantry unit was attacked 
February 16. 

He lived most of his life in Rolling Spring, 
Pa., where he went to school for nine years. 

Survivors include his parents; a brother, 
Roy E. Feeman, and a sister, Edythe F, Fee- 
man, of Oxon Hill. 

Corporal Dize, 21, died of gunshot wounds 
received when the Viet Cong attacked his 
unit near Saigon February 14. 

He fought because he felt he was “pro- 
tecting our country,” his sister, Mrs. Gerald 
G. Mason, of Beaufort, N.C., said, 

He left school in the tenth grade at Cris- 
field and took a job as a grader operator 
in Oklahoma before joining the Army, 

Survivors include his parents; a grand- 
mother, Mrs, Minnie Dize, of Norfolk, Va.; 
the sister, Mrs. Mason, and a brother, Earl 
H. Dize, Jr., of Willards, Md. 


Revision of House Employees Position 
Classification Act 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following material deals with provisions 
of the various congressional reorganiza- 
tion bills relating to proposed revision of 
the House Employees Position Classifica- 
tion Act which went into effect January 
1, 1965. Additional information on this 
subject can be obtained from the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

The material referred to follows: 


PART 5—REVISION OF HOUSE EMPLOYEES 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Sec. 451, Application of House Employees 
Position Classification Act. 

Sec. 452. Authority to recommend com- 
pensation revisions. 

Sec. 453. Revisions with respect to position 
standards and descriptions and position 
placement in compensation schedules. 

Sec. 456. Reductions in compensation 
level. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
Service. 

Ref. to pages 104-116 of S. 355 under the 
heading—‘“Revision of House Employees 
Position Classification Act.” 

See Final Report page 51: “6. The House 
Classification Act (Public Law 88-652) shall 
be repealed.” 

Comparison: S. 355 and Print No. 3 are 
identical, all sections. Bolling is identical to 
S. 355 in the following provisions: 

(1) re position of House minority pair 
clerk—Sec. 451 in both bills 

(2) re step increases—Sec. 454 in S. 355; 
Sec. 453 in Bolling 

(3) re saving provision—Sec. 461 in S. 355; 
Sec. 454 in Bolling 

(4) re House Folding Room—Sec. 462 in 
S. 355; Sec. 455 in Bolling. 

The other sections of S. 355 are deleted in 
Bolling. Bolling adds new Sec. 452 re man- 
agement survey. 


. Initial appointments. 
Establishment of positions, 

. Authority generally. 

. Conforming amendment. 

. Saving provision. 

House Publications Distribution 
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Reid retains Bolling’s Sec. 452 re manage- 
ment survey (which is Sec. 451 in Reid), and 
of the other bills the provisions re step in- 
creases, saving provision, and House Folding 
Room, which in Reid are Sections 452, 453, 
and 454 respectively. 

Nore.—Public Law 88-652 (approved Octo- 
ber 13, 1964), the “House Employees Posi- 
tion Classification Act,” became effective 
January 1, 1965. The background leading to 
this legislation and the purposes of the act 
were summed up in the committee report as 
follows (see House Report No. 1771, 88th 
Congress, 2nd Session, to accompany H.R. 
12318, House Administration Committee) : 
“Background leading to proposed legislation 

“For some time the committee has been 
concerned with the relative standing of cer- 
tain House positions, the apparent inequity 
of salaries paid to the incumbents of these 
positions, and the piecemeal approach taken 
in raising the pay of such employees, Under 
the current House practice, employees who 
receive an increase in salary (other than the 
periodic governmentwide pay increases) ob- 
tain such increases through the introduction 
and approval of House resolutions, While 
such increases inyolved some comparison to 
other positions, necessary information relat- 
ing to the duties and responsibilities of such 
employees was not available to maintain 
equitable relationships. As a result, the en- 
tire salary pattern of the four departments 
with which the bill is concerned has become 
completely distorted. Innumerable instances 
have been found where there is a differential 
in pay of several thousand dollars between 
employees who have similar duties and com- 
parable responsibilities. As a matter of equity 
and because these conditions generate 
dissatisfaction, resentment, and poor morale, 
immediate action should be taken to correct 
the situation. 

“Other areas with which the committee 
is concerned include titles of positions and 
detail of personnel. A substantial number 
of titles are obsolete, the designations have 
no meaning, and they do not reflect the work 
performed by the incumbents. Moreover, em- 
Ployees are detailed or transferred to Posi- 
tions for months or years and perform duties 
which bear no relationship to the work for 
which they were originally hired. This is 
neither fair to the employee nor to the House 
of Representatives. 

“The committee's study also indicated a 
need for the development of tables of or- 
ganization and functions. There seems to be 
some overlapping of functions and program 
responsibilities, as well as some diffusion of 
such responsibilities in a number of areas. 
Development of tables of organization, it is 
believed, will pinpoint the problem, assist 
in rectifying the situation, and help in creat- 
ing sounder and tighter organizations, 

“Purposes 

“The general purposes of this legislation 
are— 

“(1) to adjust salaries of employees in the 
four departments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, namely, the Clerk, the Sergeant 
at Arms, the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, 
in accordance with the principle of equal pay 
for substantially equal work; 

“(2) to compensate employees and estab- 
lish a logical and appropriate relationship 
between certain House positions on the basis 
of differences in the difficulty, responsibility, 
and qualification requirements of the work 
performed; 

“(3) to establish a system wherein lon- 
he or tenure in a job may be recognized; 
an 


(4) to establish tables of organization to 
reflect staffing, functions, and program re- 
sponsibilities. 

“The committee is of the opinion that this 
bill incorporates the principles listed above 
and that enactment of the bill will not only 
eliminate a number of time-consuming and 
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inefficient practices in the pay area but also 
will inaugurate improvements in salary ad- 
ministration and in the management of per- 
sonnel.” 

Sections 451-456 of S. 355 would amend 
the House Employees Position Classification 
Act by transferring administrative authority 
from the Committee on House Administra- 
tion to the Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster of the 
House. 

The so-named officers would have author- 
ity to set and revise positions and responsi- 
bilities of existing employees, establish new 
positions, make initial appointments, etc. 

See House Rule XI, paragraph 9(c), giv- 
ing the Committee on House Administra- 
tion jurisdiction over “Employment of per- 
sons by the House, including clerks for 
Members and committees, and reporters of 
debates.” 

The amendments made by S. 355 appar- 
ently would give the officers of the House 
new authority. 


Bolling and Reid only—Management survey 


Sections 452 of Bolling and 451 of Reid 
(they are identical) authorize the Clerk, 
Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper and Postmas- 
ter of the House to contract for management 
consultant services for: (1) consideration 
and study of the feasibility of establishing 
an administrative management organiza- 
tional unit in the House to coordinate ac- 
tivities of House officers; (2) review and 
study of the application, etc. of the House 
Employees Position Classification Act; (3) 
review and study of custodial functions, 
with a particular look at those which might 
be mechanized, and (4) such other related 
matters, etc. The officers shall submit their 
report based on above study within 18 
months following enactment of the Reorga- 
nization Act. 


Most Irresponsible Budget 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent column the respected economist 
and syndicated columnist, Henry Haz- 
litt, reviewed the new budget and found 
that the spending proposals “will accel- 
erate inflation and further undermine 
confidence in the dollar.” 

The estimated deficit, he finds, even 
with an unlikely tax hike of $12.9 billion, 
would be $8 billion, making it the ninth 
deficit in a row and the 33d in the past 
39 years. These estimates, according to 
Hazlitt have not been too reliable in the 
past, for last year the President esti- 
mated this year’s deficit at only $8.1 
billion, just $10.5 billion less than it actu- 
ally is. In 1967 the deficit was estimated 
at $1.8 billion or $8.1 billion less than 
the final figure. 

While the President seeks to put the 
blame for the large deficit on the rising 
cost of the war in Vietnam, the figures 
show that Vietnam expenditures alone 
cannot validly account for the increase. 

Mr. Hazlitt suggests that the prospec- 
tive 1969 deficit of nearly $21 billion could 
be eliminated by cutting the 1969 non- 
defense spending to the level of the non- 
defense spending of 1966. 

This, of course, the administration is 
not prepared to do. However, if the 
March 6 issue of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Exchange proves to be correct, 
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there could well be reason to hope that 
some fiscal responsibility will be effected 
by Congress. The Exchange states: 

The appropriations of the State Depart- 
ment, Agency for International Development, 
Central Intelligence Agency and National 
Security Agency will likely be “curtailed” or 
“adversely affected” following the excep- 
tionally heavy Congressional scrutinies of 
those agencies now taking place, the ex- 
change was informed on March 1. 


Perhaps it is poetic justice that the 
fiscal sins of the administration are at 
times visited upon its employees, as wit- 
nessed by the present scandals at AID. 
It could well be that the excesses of the 
prodigal sons in some executive agencies 
will cause the blindly benevolent bureau- 
cratic father much sorrow. But here the 
analogy with the Biblical story ends, for 
the latter-day father is in hock, having 
dispensed funds not his own. 

I include the above-mentioned column 
by Henry Hazlitt in the Record at this 
point: 

Most IRRESPONSIBLE BUDGET 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

President Johnson’s new budget is reckless 
and irresponsible. It will accelerate inflation 
and further undermine cônfidence in the 
dollar. 

Total spending in 1969 will come to $186.1 
billion, the biggest in history—#$10.4 billion 
more than the current fiscal year and more 
than twice as much as (or $93.8 billion more 
than) in the last full Eisenhower year, 1960. 

The estimated deficit—even on the un- 
likely assumption that Congress will raise 
taxes by $12.9 billion—would be $8 billion. 
This would be the ninth deficit in a row 
and the 33rd in the past 39 years. 

The deficit that the President now esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year is $19.8 bil- 
lion, the biggest in 22 years. 

Mr, Johnson makes much of the fact that 
the deficit he predicts for the 1969 year—pro- 
vided his tax increases are passed—will be 
less than this, only $8 billion. Last year, 
however, he estimated this year’s deficit at 
only $8.1 billion, or $10.5 billion less (on the 
same basis of calculation) than it turns out 
to be now. Also, he originally estimated at 
only $1.8 billion the 1967 deficit that turned 
out to be $9.9 billion. 

So there is no assurance that the 1969 
deficit. will be any smaller than the current 
one, even in the improbable event that his 
proposed tax increase is enacted, 

The President tries to throw the entire 
blame for the deficits and the unparalleled 
spending on the war in Vietnam. “It is not 
the rise in regular budget outlays which 
requires a tax increase,” he says blandly, “but 
the cost of Vietnam.” 

This is clearly disproved by his own figures. 
Of the $10.4 billion increase in the total 1969 
budget over the current budget, only $3.3 
billion is the increased cost of defense. Of 
the total $27.7 billion 1969 increase over 1967, 
only $9.7 billion is the increased cost of 
defense. 

Throughout Mr. Johnson’s budget there is 
lip service to economy. He talks piously about 
“priorities,” about responsibility.“ about his 
painful “duty” to propose reductions. He 
devotes much space to discussing and listing 
40 p: in which he claims to have made 
“savings” totaling $1.6 billion. 

One almost forgets that, nonetheless, the 
budget has gone up $10.4 billion. Proposed 
new or increased spending programs do not 
get this same tabular listing, but about 4 
hundred are specifically mentioned even in 
Mr. Johnson's covering message. 

The President warns Congress that “faced 
with a costly war abroad . . we cannot do 
everything we would wish to do.” But it is 
hard to think of anything he has denied 
himself. 
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Two sample items: He proposes that the 
government “launch a program” to build 6 
million new housing units over the next 10 
years, beginning with 300,000 in fiscal 1969. 
He recommends “a new spacecraft for launch 
in 1973 to orbit and land on Mars.” 

What would he have proposed if there 
weren’t a war going on? 

The one need that never occurs to him is 
the individual taxpayers need to keep some 
of his earned income to buy things that he 
needs for himself. 

The President makes no case whatever for 
his proposed tax increase. His figures make a 
clear case for eliminating the entire pro- 
spective 1969 deficit of nearly $21 billion by 
slashing expenditures. 

All that would be necessary (assuming de- 
fense costs can’t be cut) would be for him 
and Congress to cut back his proposed 1969 
mondefense spending to the nondefense 
spending level of 1966. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this year’s 
winner in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test from the State of Texas is a fine 
young man, Gary Thatcher, from my 
hometown, Beaumont, Tex. 

Gary, who is the son of Mrs. Leona 
Thatcher and the late W. F. Thatcher, 
has a keen insight and understanding of 
what democracy means to all of us and 
some of the problems which arise be- 
cause ours is a “Land of the Free”. 

The theme of this year’s contest is 
“Freedom’s Challenge” and I believe 
Gary’s winning speech deserves the at- 
tention of all of us. Therefore, I include 
it in the Recor at this time for the ben- 
efit of our colleagues: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 

I heard the voice and then turned around 
to look. I could immediately single him out, 
even in the crowded grandstand. He was 
middle-aged, and a bit overweight. I guess 
the reason he stood out was because he was 
singing. As the band began to play the Na- 
tional Anthem, he took off his bright blue 
cap, placed it over his heart, and began to 
sing along. The people around him began to 
stare in disbelief. Some young boys to his 
left pointed at him and chuckled. The teen- 
agers nudged one another and smirked at 
him. A few rows above him, a fat man with 
a cigar pointed and said, “Look at the Boy 
Scout,” As the band played the final chords, 
the crowd sat down and waited for the game 
to begin. He sat down, too, and his wife 
turned and said, “Honestly, Bill, I don’t know 
why you have to do stunts like that. Now, 
you’ve embarrassed me and made a fool of 
yourself.” The man remained silent for a 
moment, then slowly turned and gazed at 
the faces of the spectators behind him. Some- 
how, he felt apart from the crowd—and yet 
all these people called themselves Amer- 
icans. 

This incident may seem a bit dramatic— 
but it is true—and it is happening all over 
the United States. An ill wind is blowing 
across our country. A wind that carries the 
smell of burning American flags, charred 
draft cards, and the stench of death. 

Yet how can such conditions exist in 
America? The answer lies in the fact that 
Americans are free—free to meet in assem- 
blies and speak out against the policies of 
our government with which we do not 
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agree—But are we free to have demonstra- 
tions in which we burn our country’s ban- 
ner? Are we free to have riots which lead 
to death and carnage? 

We are free to worship in our own way— 
but are we free to use the pulpit to criticize 
our country’s leaders? 

We haye freedom of the press—but can 
we use that press to degrade and belittle our 
government? 

For 191 years, the United States has pro- 
vided the highest degree of freedom for its 
citizens. Now comes the crossroads, when 
we must decide what to do with that free- 
dom. We are all aware that democracy is 
the best system of government. Certainly, 
freedom is the right way of life. But it is 
also a liberal way of life. It can be mis-used 
as easily as it can be enjoyed. The moral 
question that we as a nation must answer 
is “How far can we use freedom before we 
abuse freedom?” This is freedom’s chal- 
lenge. 

America has weathered internal strife and 
world-wide war. Surely we can restrain our- 
selves in our exercise of freedoms to the 
point that we do not defeat the purpose of 
democracy. When we do, the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln shall be fulfilled— 

“that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

There is a very bright future—if Americans 
meet freedom's challenge now. Let's go back 
to that baseball game. 

I heard the voices and then turned around 
to look, I could immediately single it out, 
even in the crowded grandstand. It was a 
feeling of unity—of togetherness. A chill ran 
through me as I heard the voices raised in 
song. And the wind caught the voices, and 
the mountains echoed the sound, and soon 
it was heard throughout “the land of the 
free, and the home of the brave. 


Drug Abuse in Our Society 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


‘OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker; in recent 
months a great deal of national interest 
has been shown in the growing incidents 
of drug abuse, among the 
younger members of our society. 

The hearings conducted last week by 
my colleague on the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the 
Honorable Paut G. Rocers of Florida, 
disclosed many of the immediate dangers 
this country faces from the increasing 
abuse of stimulant drugs. In addition, his 
recent comments before the National 
Conference on Public Education in Drug 
Abuse give a very comprehensive analysis 
of the problems we face in this area, and 
will be of interest to the other Members 
of the Congress. Therefore, I am includ- 
ing in the Record the text of his speech 
before that group: 

DRUG ABUSE IN OUR SOCIETY ! 
(By Paul G. Rogers *) 

First, the Food and Drug Administration, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and participating members at this confer- 
ence should be commended for focusing at- 
tention on the educational aspects of the 
problem of drug abuse. This is the long- 
range approach, the sensible response to 
achieve an ultimate solution. It is in fact, 
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the best way to control, reduce and, we hope, 
eventually to eliminate what has become a 
spreading subculture in our society. 

Laws backed by strict enforcement are a 
first step to deal with the immediate prob- 
lem. Often with prohibition, however, comes 
illicit curiosity, the desire to abuse for the 
sake of abuse, or to defy for the sake of 
flaunting authority. But with knowledge 
comes enlightenment and with enlighten- 
ment comes respect. Respect for drugs—their 
effects, their values and their dangers—is 
what is needed to enable those emotionally 
unstable people in our society to wipe out 
the abuse of mind, body and spirit. 

And yet, as a member of Congress, I am 
addressing you from the lawmaker's view of 
the problem. But I see the law as only the 
advance guard in the battle and I am more 
concerned about the continuing effort in 
drug abuse education which is the preven- 
tive approach rather than the punitive. It 
is the preventive approach which should be 
the major concern of us all, 

Drug abuse is an ancient problem. Man 
has exercised great ingenuity in conjuring 
up substances which will ease tensions—be 
they ups“ or downs.“ For many centuries 
he limited these substances to plants and 
their derivatives. Along about the 1850's 
modern chemistry opened a new era with 
the manufacture of bromides to be ued as 
sedatives, The tremendous demand for these 
drugs gave birth to misuse and soon down- 
right, purposeful abuse, often resulting in 
intoxication and psychotic complication. 
Subsiding for awhile in the 1930's, the bro- 
mides were replaced by barbiturates, with 
their quick-acting properties, The last 20 to 
30 years has seen widespread use and abuse 
of these drugs, commonly known as sleeping 
pills and pain killers. Here in the United 
States these drugs are purchasable on the 
black market and have been used either 
alone or in combination with other drugs or 
alcohol. This was one of the reasons Con- 
gress moved to enact the Drug Abuse Con- 
trol Amendments of 1965. 

In the 1950’s, with the advent of economic 
and social pressures brought on by the post- 
war boom, the minor tranquilizers began to 
appear. They, too, can produce psychological 
and physica] dependence. They quickly fol- 
lowed the path of the earlier sedatives, mov- 
ing in the black market and being abused 
along with the barbiturates. 

Now the stimulants, or the “ups,” have 
been used in medical practice only for the 
past 35 years. The amphetamines have been 
found to have dependence characteristics 
which can lead to serious personal problems; 
however, unlike the narcotics or barbiturates, 
overmedication does not lead to physical de- 
pendence, mainly psychic need to overcome 
depression or fatigue or to attain effects of 
excitement or exhiliration. Dependence can 
start in the physician’s office. But more likely 
it has its roots in the illicit channels of 
indiscriminate sale to such people as truck 
drivers who want to stay awake on excessively 
long hauls or to teenagers and young adults 
looking for new kicks.“ 

The degree to which the abuse of stimulant 
drugs stems from overprescribing on black 
market operations is unknown. However, the 
problem is serious enough to enlist the com- 
bined efforts of the medical and pharma- 
ceutical professions and the federal 
government. 

Another territory for the abuse of ampheta- 
mine was opened up when it was discovered 
that the drug was effective in stifling the 
sensation of hunger and hence it has been 
used for weight reduction in obese people. 
Now in this day of the no-cal colas, sugar- 
free candies, fat-free milk and other tasteless 
or unsavory foods, the obese person became 
fair game for the pill. While he might have 
thinned down, he many times found that he 
was “hooked” on this drug which also stimu- 
lates the central nervous system. The de- 
pendence-producing qualities of stimulant 
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drugs did lead to the restricting of the drugs 
to prescription-only status. This stifled the 
problem somewhat but did not eliminate it. 
Amphetamines are today a major medical and 
social problem. 

So much for the stimulants and depres- 
sants. Let’s consider for a minute the third 
classification of drugs of abuse—the hallu- 
cinogens. Irresponsibly promoted as a means 
of expanding consciousness, drugs such as 
LSD, STP and DMT represent an even greater 
danger than the prescription drugs because 
they have no known medical use, are pro- 
duced in clandestine laboratories with no 
quality control and have so little documenta- 
tion as to effect that they are extremely 
erratic and unpredictable. 

LSD, for example, has been indicted for 
damage to chromosomes—the carriers of 
heredity—possible birth defects, homicide, 
suicide, insanity, panic and moral degenera- 
This frightening triumvirate—LSD, 
STP and DMT—may only be a vanguard of 
an even greater and expanded psychedelic 
happening in the future. Stanley Yolles, di- 
rector of the: National Institute of Mental 
Health, testified before the Congress 

If I were allowed a guess as to the future, 
the next 5 to 10 years, I would predict one 
would see a hundredfold increase in the 
number and types of drugs capable of affect- 
ing the mind. 

This prediction gives emphasis to our prob- 
lems and discussions, 

Every year in our society there is an em- 
phasis given which overshadows all others— 
remember the folksingers, then the Beatles. 
1967 was the year of “the drugs.” 

It would be hard to think of another period 
of time when the use of drugs and hallucino- 
gens was so greatly publicized—or when so 
many articles and television specials concen- 
trated on the mass use of these. Flower 
power, flower children, the Leary's and Gins- 
burg’s, “trips” and freak-outs“ were ex- 
posed, interpreted, correlated, dedicated, mo- 
tivated and assimilated into the American 
scene to the point that almost anyone over 
the age of 12 is quite familiar with them. 

This was exposure, yes, but education, no. 
There were instances where the dark side was 
presented. But there were many more telling 
the story of young people turning to drugs— 
of the adventure, romance and glamor of 
drugs. 

This type of publicity can be and is very 
impressionable to young people. And the fact 
that the number of young people who have 
tried LSD and marihuana has increased indi- 
cates that the underground communication, 
linked with the glamorous presentation of 
drugs, has recruited a great number of young 
people in the past two years, 

As we have seen the number rise, we have 
seen the social philosophy towards drugs 
change along with the character of those in- 
volved. In the early part of the 20th century, 
it was the port towns and the poverty areas 
which had the reputation of indulging in 
drugs. Now we see the typical picture painted 
with younger characters, people in high 
school and college, from middle and upper 
income levels who are not needy of food and 
shelter. 

The breadth of the problem is indicated 
by the fact that the illegal traffic in drugs 
3 is estimated between 88300-6400 mil- 

on. 

So we find ourselves faced with the ques- 
tion of how to stem this trend. The Bureau 
of Drug Abuse Control, born from the 1965 
drug abuse legislation, has established a four- 
pillared program to begin this battle. These 
pillars are—(1) enforcement, (2) research, 
(3) training and (4) education. It is neces- 
sary that each be properly developed. 

The most important pillar is the fourth— 
education. It is imperative that we establish 
a program of education so that a person 
knows full well the consequences of getting 
involved with drugs. 

It is my hope—and, I’m sure that of others 
concerned with this problem—that from 
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this conference and from the organizations 
represented, there will be formed a National 
Committee on Drug Abuse Education. This 
National Committee on Drug Abuse Educa- 
tion should exert leadership to initiate and 
coordinate a nationwide educational attack 
on drug abuse. Scientific and medical facts, 
films, pamphlets, personnel and publicity 
should be the tools of this battle. 

I think that our major problem is reaching 
the young people. Although some may be- 
come involved with drugs because of adult 
influence, the majority of them become in- 
volved because their young associates sell 
them a bill of goods on the glamor of taking 
drugs. This leaves me with the assumption 
that our educational thrust should be aimed 
at our young people—in junior high schools 
right on through college. We must do battle 
to convert the same age group as those that 
push illegal drugs and dope seek to convert. 

I know that dozens of organizations, the 
drug industry itself, societies and many 
agencies of the government have prepared 
pamphlets, films and so on for just such a 
mission, But there must be a more effective 
way to reach the young population rather 
than wait for them to request such informa- 
tion. 

What I call for today is a unified, national 
effort to educate every young American on 
the dangers of drug abuse. To reach the total 
population of young people, I suggest a pro- 
gram already tried which could be expanded 
quickly into national use. 

In Broward County, Florida, David Lehman, 
MD, and his colleagues in the medical asso- 
ciation formulated a plau to educate the 
young people in the junior and senior high 
schools of the county to the dangers and 
problems of involvement with drugs, The idea 
was to work through the school system in 
such a manner over the period of a year 
that every youngster in the school system 
would hear, see and have explained to him 
the medical dangers of becoming involved 
with drugs. The physicians would deliver this 
lecture. 

The bar association then was contacted and 
the lawyers volunteered their time to join in 
the lectures and tell the relationship between 
the law and those who use drugs. 

Lecture materials were formulated, litera- 
ture was handed out and movies were shown. 
When the program is finished this year, 48,000 
junior and senior high school students in 
Broward County, in other words, everyone in 
junior and senior high school, will have heard 
the lectures, seen the film and had questions 
answered. 

The presentation required less than three 
hours in each school. Forty physicians have 
donated their time for these lectures so far 
and when the program is completed, between 
55 and 60 will have worked in the program 
known there as “Teen Alert.” Total expense 
for the program to the county medical asso- 
ciation has been about $1,000. That’s a small 
investment considering the stakes. We have 
a national problem. But national problems 
are just the composite of local problems. 

I feel that such a program could be ap- 
plicable throughout the nation. The re- 
sources available for such an effort are boun- 
tiful. And it would not take a great deal 
of national coordination. The basic work 
would be the responsibility of the people on 
the local levels. They know the problem, the 
size of the population which has to be con- 
tacted and what the needs would be in their 
communities, 

Local groups would need help and encour- 
agement from the National Committee on 
Drug Abuse and the organizations repre- 
sented here such as AMA, APhA and FDA. 
The national groups could get together and 
coordinate a uniform set of materials. This 
would not be an expensive venture. As for 
the school boards, they would have only to 
set aside a few hours during the course of 
one week a year for the lectures at each 
school, 
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I hope this conference will help to initiate 
a nationwide Teen Alert“ program. The to- 
tal school population will then be armed 
with the facts and we can do proper battle 
with those whose battle cry of “Tune in, 
turn on and drop out” has lured some of 
the cream of our youth out of our society. 

Availed of the facts, young people would 
know that “tuning in” is tuning in to a 
society that has no future. That “turning 
on” means tur on himself and all the 
useful potential of which he is capable. That 
trying to “drop out” of reality can only be 
a fitful departure and that the world will 
endure, but the shadowy curtain that drugs 
offer temporarily will soon tatter and be re- 
Placed by a black cloak that will in the end 
envelop the taker completely. 

Instead of hearing about the virtues of a 
“trip,” young people should get the word, 
the word on how to use their lives instead 
of making them slaves to a pill or a cube. 
We should see to it that they get the word. 
If they get the straight word, I don’t think 
they'll tie their future to a sugar cube. It's 
our responsibility to get them that word. 

FOOTNOTES 

1Presented at the APhA-FDA National 
Conference on Public Education in Drug 
Abuse in Washington, D.C., on January 11, 
1968. 

Paul G. Rogers of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, United States House of Representa- 
tives member, is serving his seventh term as 
representative in Congress from the newly 
designated ninth district of Florida. He is a 
member of the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce and the committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries. His subcom- 
mittee assignments include for commerce, 
investigations and health and welfare; and 
for merchant marine, oceanography, Coast 
Guard, merchant marine and fisheries and 
wildlife. Rogers received his AB and his law 
degree from the University of Florida with 
time out beginning in 1942 for four years in 
the U.S. Army. He served in Europe, earned 
two battle stars and the Bronze Star. 


Developing New Kinds of Health 
Personnel 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
if we are to continue being instrumental 
in seeing to it that every segment of our 
society has access to medical services, we 
must accept the fact that the types of 
health personnel now performing duties 
are inadequate. In addition to the per- 
sonnel we currently possess, what is 
needed are completely new types of 
health occupations; health occupations 
that we now do not have. We need health 
personnel who can relieve our physicians, 
dentists, and nurses of duties that could 
be assumed by other health personnel— 
health personnel that would be so 
trained as not to compromise, but in- 
crease the quality and scope of our health 
services. 

President Johnson has proposed in his 
health message to Congress that we con- 
tinue to speed the training of paramedi- 
cal personnel. He proposes that new cur- 
riculums and methods of training be sup- 
ported. The President’s recommenda- 
tions deserve our immediate attention. 
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A fresh and unbiased approach must 
be taken on the health manpower prob- 
lem. A number of progressive experi- 
ments to develop new types of health 
personnel are already taking place in this 
country. Physician assistants, child care 
specialists, and orthopedic assistants are 
a few of the new types of health per- 
sonnel being considered. They are not 
university-graduated physicians or den- 
tists, but individuals who will be able to 
assist the professionals. 

This entire problem requires a fresh 
approach. The new levels of health per- 
sonnel will have to be defined. Their edu- 
cational programs will have to be devel- 
oped. A spirit of experimentation must 
prevail. We cannot afford to miss any 
opportunity to develop health personnel 
who are capable of delivering quality 
medical services to our citizens. Creating 
new levels of health personnel is just 
such an opportunity. 

We established a foundation for pro- 
viding additional personnel to the medi- 
cal arts through the Allied Health Pro- 
fessions Act and the Nurses Training 
Act. As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee which 
produced that legislation, I hoped we 
could increase our manpower on these 
levels to ease the burdens of the highly 
trained physicians. 

These people will greatly contribute to 
our entire health effort. 


Britain’s Receding Power 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, small 
wonder Britain has shrunk in world posi- 
tion. Her latest fizzle has been an attempt 
to interfere with the orderly govern- 
mental processes of an emerging nation, 
Rhodesia, over the execution of thrée 
convicted murderers and terrorists. But 
no protest was made against the tribe 
states arming, training, and dispatching 
these terrorists to murder, maim, and 
terrorize Rhodesians. 

All this hullabaloo over three convicted 
murderers, yet not one word of protest 
against the Communists training these 
terrorists who to date have butchered 
thousands of Rhodesians indiscrimi- 
nately, be they black, yellow, white, or 
brown. 

Nor has Britain voiced any protest 
against the Communist Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese who to date have 
murdered over 18,000 American boys on 
a peacekeeping mission in South 
Vietnam. 

Small wonder Britain has gone third 
rate—her leaders have not only lost their 
perspective, but lack the courage to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. 

A recent news article follows: 

IGNORING QUEEN’S ORDER, RHODESIA HANGS 
AFRICANS 

Satispury, Rhodesia.—The Rhodesian gov- 
ernment hanged three Africans today after 
rejecting Queen Elizabeth II's order com- 
muting their sentences to life in prison. 
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A guard pinned notices on the gate of 
Salisbury's central prison announcing the 
executions of the three men convicted of 
murder and terrorism. 
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The executions were expected by senior 
authorities in London to destroy all pros- 
pects of any early settlement of the long 
dispute between Britain and the Rhodesians, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, the former British 
prime minister, had indicated after a recent 
visit to Salisbury that there were some pros- 
pects for a settlement, 

The queen, still considered head of state 
by Rhodesia’s rebel white minority govern- 
ment, commuted the sentences Saturday. 

But the appellate division of Rhodesia’s 
high court, ruling on two of the cases Mon- 
day, held it was not a personal decision 
by her majesty but by her government (in 
Britain). Her majesty is quite powerless in 
this matter. It is a source of great regret 
that her majesty has become involved.” 

Prime Minister Ian Smith declared inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1965, and Chief 
Justice Sir Hugh Beadle ruled Smith’s gov- 
ernment is the only one with the power to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy in Rho- 
desia. 

CABINET DECIDES 

The decision to go ahead with the hang- 
ings was understood to have been reached 
at a six-hour cabinet meeting yesterday. 

The British Commonwealth Office warned 
that anyone taking part in executing the 
three Africans “will bear the gravest per- 
sonal responsibility.” 

The executions were the first since the 
Smith regime declared independence, There 
are 107 other Africans in Salisbury’s death 
row. 


Name the VA Hospital 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, in 1963 
in Mississippi a single gunshot ended the 
life of one of our Nation’s great humani- 
tarians—Medgar Evers. Evers, a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi NAACP, devoted 
his life to the struggle to end racial dis- 
crimination and race hatred. And he left 
this world a martyr to the ideals of 
democracy and equality for which he 
fought. 

It is fitting that the Jackson, Miss., 
chapter of the American Veterans’ 
Committee is named the Medgar Evers 
Chapter. And it is also symbolic that the 
volunteers from this chapter have won 
special commendation from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for helping pa- 
tients at the Jackson, Miss., Veterans 
Hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, in keeping with the ideals 
for which this great American fought 
and the work to which he devoted his 
abbreviated life, I and a number of my 
colleagues have introduced legislation to 
honor him by naming the new VA hospi- 
tal in Jackson, Miss., in his memory. 

For the past 5 years, there have been 
periodic attempts to pass legislation 
naming this hospital for the late Con- 
gressman John Rankin. Without going 
into the details of Congressman Rank- 
in’s anti-Semitic, anti-Negro utterances, 
it is sufficient to say that his name has 
become synonymous with the very in- 
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tolerance and bigotry against which 
Medgar Evers fought. 

I can think of no greater disservice to 
the memory of Medgar Evers and all 
that he stood for than to name this 
hospital after John Rankin. Indeed, I 
can think of no greater disservice to the 
Nation. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge all of 
my colleagues to join me in support of 
this legislation—to honor the memory 
of Medgar Evers and the ideals for which 
he fought so bravely—by naming the VA 
hospital in Jackson, Miss. the Medgar 
Evers Memorial Hospital. 


The 50th Anniversary of Czechoslovakian 
Independence 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1968 
marks the 50th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of the First Republic of Czech- 
oslovakia. I would like to join with the 
many residents of my 17th District in 
Manhattan and especially in the York- 
ville area, often referred to as Little 
Czechoslovakia, in celebration of this day 
of freedom and self-determination and 
in memory of the great patriots whose 
labors for democracy are presently 
eclipsed, but someday will again hold 
Sway. 

In commemoration of Czechoslovakian 
Independence Day, I bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention a brief biography of 
the late Peter V. Rovnianek— 1867 
1933—a former New York City banker 
and organizer and the founder of the 
National Slovak Society. Mr. Rovnianek 
was a great contributor to American- 
Slovak fraternalism, and I salute his 
countrymen in celebration of their In- 
dependence Day. The biography follows: 
PETER V. ROVNIANEK, FATHER OF AMERICAN 

SLOVAK FRATERNALISM HONORED 

One hundred years ago, on June 27, 1867, 
the founder of the National Slovak Society 
Peter V. Rovnianek was born of Slovak par- 
entage in the town of Dolny Hrichov, county 
of Trencin, Slovakia (then Hungary). From 
his youngest days, he was proud of his Slovak 
ancestry. He loved his down-trodden 
Slovak nation. He was a brilliant student of 
exemplary character. He studied for the 
priesthood at a Catholic seminary in Buda- 
pest and Austria. With passage money pro- 
vided by Monsignor Gibulka, he migrated 
to America in September 1888 and was soon 
sent to St. Mary’s Seminary by Bishop Gil- 
mour of the Cleveland Diocese to finish his 
studies for priesthood. 

While at seminary, he wrote nationalistic 
and patriotic articles for publication in the 
“Nova Vlast” (New Country) printed at 
Streator, IN., which was one of the first two 
Slovak newspapers then published in Amer- 
ica. His articles took the Slovak-reading pub- 
lic by storm. In one of his now most famous 
articles, he proposed the founding of a fra- 
ternal beneficial society. The idea met with 
favorable response on the part of many 
Slovaks. In December of 1888 this paper 
ceased publication. The owners of the only 
other Slovak newspaper then in America, 
“The American-Slovak Gazette,” published 
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in Pittsburgh, offered him partnership and 
coeditorship. 

After long deliberation, he finally decided 
to leave St. Mary’s Seminary and on June 28, 
1889, he joined the partnership of John Slo- 
vensky & Company as editor—feeling that 
the priesthood was not his calling in life and 
that he was better fitted to serve his op- 
pressed people and subjugated nation as a 
journalist. 

Under his inspired and prolific pen, the 
paper grew in circulation by leaps and 
bounds. 

In editorial after editorial, he now urged, 
with all his might and vigor, that the need 
was great and the time ripe for the organiza- 
tion of a fraternal beneficial society by the 
Slovaks in America. 

There were, at that time, about a dozen 
small Slovak societies in the mining and in- 
dustrial towns of Pennsylvania and in the 
industrial towns of Ohio, New York and New 
Jersey, providing burial and sick benefits to 
their members. 

After laying the ground-work and draft- 
ing the Constitution and By-laws for such 
a national society, he called a meeting at 
Allegheny, Pa. for Sunday, February 15, 1890 
at Walter’s Hall. Delegates from five local so- 
cieties, with full power to act, came to the 
meeting. The Hazleton, Pa. society dele- 
gated Stefan Oravec; the Plymouth, Pa. so- 
ciety Anton S. Ambrose; the Pittsburgh 
society Peter V. Rovnianek; the Cleveland 
society John Miller; the Freeland, Pa. society 
Rev. Ludvik Novomesky, a Lutheran min- 
ister; and the representative of the Brad- 
dock, Pa. society was John Rybar. Then and 
there was planted the seed of fraternalism 
that was destined to grow into the world’s 
first and foremost fraternal beneficial society 
of the Slovaks. 

On the following day, the Constitution and 
By-laws were adopted; Peter V. Rovnianek 
was elected the first president; and an em- 
blem with the motto “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity” was adopted. 

In 1891 he played a leading role in the 
founding of the Zivena (goddess of life), the 
first Slovak women's beneficial society in 
America. He also played a prominent role 
in the founding of the Slovak Gymnastic 
Union Sokol in 1892. 

In 1893, Rovnianek added to his multiply- 
ing and fast-growing business enterprises 
which then included, among others: book 
publishing, importing of Slovak books and 
religious articles, coal mining and develop- 
ing timber lands, steamship tickets and 
foreign exchange, which finally grew into a 
private bank with a branch in New York 
City. 

In 1907, he joined with Rev. Stefan Furdek 
and other leading American Slovaks to found 
the Slovak League of America, which last 
May celebrated its 60th anniversary. 

However, hard times came upon America 
in 1908 or thereabouts. Bank failures became 
common, everyday occurrences. 

As Fate would have it, Rovnianek’s Bank 
also failed to open its doors, one morning. 
He tried everything humanly possible to save 
the situation, not so much for his own sake 
as for the sake of the hundreds of hard- 
working fellow countrymen, who had en- 
trusted him with their hard-earned life’s 
savings; but again, all in vain. Things went 
from bad to worse. So, in July of 1911, he left 
all his belongings in Pittsburgh and went 
away, penniless, and settled in Nevada to 
start life anew, with the hope of achieving 
success and eventually making good the 
losses of his countrymen, 

From Nevada he went to California and 
started prospecting for gold, still hoping for 
a ‘lucky strike“, so that he might soon return 
to the city of his early conquests and square 
his accounts with all. From the year 1911, 
when he left Pittsburgh, he remained in 
virtual exile. 

In 1916, proceedings were filed in the So- 
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ciety’s Supreme Court to have him divested 
of his honorary presidency and membership, 
because of the money loss sustained by the 
society in his bank. Expulsion from mem- 
bership, was the decision. Though kindly 
disposed, level-headed delegates, at conven- 
tion after convention—adhering to the adage 
“To err is human, to forgive divine”—sought 
his reinstatement to membership, their 
number never was sufficiently large, and on 
Noyember 16, 1933 he died outside the fold 
of the society, at Hornitos, California. That 
evening, after returning to his cabin from a 
hard day’s work in the mine, he suddenly and 
unexpectedly passed on to the World Beyond. 

Finally a half century later the member- 
ship of the National Slovak Society through 
their delegates at the 24th Regular Conven- 
tion held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in September 
1966 upon the recommendation of Supreme 
President, John H. Pankuch, righted this 
wrong by reinstating posthumously the de- 
serving illustrious founder as honorary presi- 
dent of the Society he had founded and 
loved. 

His remains rest in the Bohemian National 
Cemetery in Chicago, and a fitting monu- 
ment—the gift of his many friends in Amer- 
ica—stands on his grave, 

Peter V. Rovnianek deserves the honor paid 
him by his compatriots and fraternalists for 
he was the Father of American Slovak Fra- 
ternalism, now a great moral and material 
force for the benefit of humanity. 


Always a Congressman—A _ Well-De- 
served Tribute to Former Representa- 
tive Thatcher 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th 
of February 1968, there was published in 
the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal and 
Times magazine a very fine tribute, in 
the form of a feature article, to a former 
representative of this body, Maurice H. 
Thatcher, from the Louisville, Ky., dis- 
trict, who served five terms in that ca- 
pacity—1923-33. The district he repre- 
sented was made up of the whole of 
Jefferson County, including the city of 
Louisville, which lies within the district. 
Through a redistricting process in recent 
years the city of Louisville constitutes the 
Second Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky, and the incumbent Member of the 
House, Hon. WILLIAM O. COWGER, Was 
formerly mayor of Louisville. The Fourth 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent, is made up of the 
greater portion of Jefferson County out- 
side of Louisville, plus nine counties 
bounding the south side of the Ohio 
River and extending to and including 
Campbell County, opposite the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The indicated article was written by 
William. H. Greider, who is in charge of 
the Courier-Journal & Times Bureau in 
the city of Washington, and his gifted 
pen has given a condensed but most in- 
teresting story of the outstanding legis- 
lative achievements of Mr. Thatcher, who 
is well known as an effective conserva- 
tionist. His achievements in Congress 
as a Member and later as a civilian have 
been indeed multiple and notable. 
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The Zachary Taylor National Ceme- 
tery, including an appropriate mauso- 
leum for the remains of “Old Rough and 
Ready,” our 12th President and his wife, 
are covered by the two acts of Congress 
obtained by Mr. Thatcher while in Con- 
gress. The old burial ground of the 
Zachary Taylor family is now cared for 
by our Government, together with the 
right-of-way to the main highway on the 
east and 15 acres of additional land of 
the Taylor homestead, where Zachary 
Taylor lived until he joined the U.S. 
Army as a young man. This additional 
acreage was bought through a donation 
of funds therefor made by the State of 
Kentucky through its general assembly. 
The cemetery was officially named “The 
Zachary Taylor National Cemetery” at 
the specific request of Representative 
Thatcher, who was told at the time by 
the War Department that this was the 
only cemetery owned by our Govern- 
ment bearing a personal name; but Mr. 
Thatcher urged that the memory of 
Zachary Taylor merited such a designa- 
tion, and it was accordingly bestowed. 

This national cemetery and the old 
burial grounds for the Taylor family lie 
wholly in my district and I am especially 
interested—together with my Jefferson 
County constituents—in this connection. 
I am, of course, interested in all the other 
important things that Mr. Thatcher has 
done for his old congressional district 
and for the State of Kentucky, as well as 
for the Panama Canal and its employees, 
and in general for the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. He has long been called a benefac- 
tor of the canal and the isthmus; and in 
truth he has long been also a benefactor 
of Louisville, Jefferson County, and Ken- 
tucky. The featured story mentioned re- 
fers to much of the important legislative 
achievements of Mr. Thatcher, but not 
to all of them. 

It should be added that since his re- 
tirement from Congress all services per- 
formed by him as related in the feature 
oh have been of a gratuitous charac- 

r. 

Under leave accorded there is included 
herewith as a part of my remarks the 
indicated article: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Journal-Courier 
& Times Magazine, Feb. 18, 1968] 
ALWAYS A CONGRESSMAN: Hx's 97 AND RETIRED 

IN WASHINGTON, BUT KENTUCKY’S MAURICE 

THATCHER STILL WORKS FOR THE FOLKS 

Back Home 

(By William Greider) 

WasHINGTON.—In one of those distin- 
guished old buildings along 16th Street in 
northwest Washington, the honorable Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher, former member of Con- 
gress, lives alone and quietly. 

His spacious apartment is decorated in 
the good taste of an earlier era. Miniature 
landscapes and gilt~framed portraits line the 
walls. A large oil painting of Thatcher him- 
self is flanked by cherished mementos, on 
one side his decorations from Latin Amer- 
ican countries, framed on green velvet, and 
on the other side 14 pens that presidents 
from Coolidge to Johnson used to sign legis- 
lation that Thatcher helped obtain. 

Small Oriental rugs are positioned about 
and around the dark and ornate furniture. 
The light from a bank of windows is screened 
by a row of tall philodendrons and snake 
plants which Thatcher has tended faithfully 
since his wife died in 1960. The air is warm 
and sweet-scented. 
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When I arrived, Thatcher did not come 
to the door. He had already opened it in 
anticipation; one of his legs has been stiff 
since he broke his hip several years ago. 
Otherwise, he appeared in good health. His 
hair was wispy white and his eyebrows were 
shaggy. He wore a double-breasted coat of 
blue with gray-striped trousers. 

Things were arranged around his easy 
chair so he could work with a minimum of 
walking. He had stacks of files and corre- 
spondence on two side tables, sheaths of 
poetry he has written, a telephone, reading 
glasses, and, incongruously, a shiny short- 
wave radio set. Its silver antenna jutted high 
in the air, making him seem smaller beside 
it. 


HE STILL PUSHES A FAVORITE PROJECT—-A HIGH- 
WAY LINKING SOUTHEASTERN PARKS 


Thatcher was born 97 years ago, when Gen- 
eral Grant was serving his first term as 
president, a generation before Marconi’s in- 
vention. He grew up in Butler County, Ky., 
and became a lawyer in Frankfort and Louis- 
ville. In April, 1910, President William How- 
ard Taft appointed him to the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and Thatcher became civil 
governor of the U.S. Canal Zone during the 
canal construction. 

Later, when Harding was in the White 
House, the people of Louisville and Jefferson 
County elected Thatcher to Congress (Vice 
President Coolidge helped him open the cam- 
paign), and he served as the Third District 
representative for 10 years, 

That was 35 years ago. He has made reg- 
ular trips back to visit Kentucky over the 
years but, like the proverbial senator who 
never returned to Pocatello, Thatcher has re- 
mained by the Potomac. 

Some would say he is afflicted with Poto- 
mac fever, but the former congressman does 
not feel that way about his temporary home 
in the nation’s capital. 

“I keep my citizenship back in Kentucky,” 
he explained, “but I am domiciled here. I 
stayed here because of these public matters 
I was interested in. I felt I could do more 
good by staying here and could serve Ken- 
tucky and the Panama Canal better than I 
would by going back.” 

Perhaps the name of Maurice H. Thatcher 
has passed from popular knowledge in his 
home state, but Thatcher still considers that 
he is serving Kentuckians, pursuing many 
of the same things that interested him as a 
con an. 

He retains his voting rights in Kentucky, 
though he is no longer active in politics. 

I've always been for conservation,” he 
said, and he Is still promoting it. His present 
goal is one that he has pursued since 1931— 
a national parkway that would link the 
Mammoth Cave National Park and Natchez 
Trace Parkway with other major national 
parks of the southeast, Cumberland Gap, the 
Great Smoky Mountains, and Shenandoah, 
It is called the Cumberland Parkway project. 

Over the years, with his aid, the proposal 
has worked its way through channels, in- 
cluding hearings on a Senate bill, and a sur- 
vey by the National Park Service. The survey 
report is stalled for the time being because 
of the tight budget situation resulting from 
Vietnam. 

I'm still pursuing it all the time,“ 
Thatcher said in a crisp tone. Senator 
Cooper and Congressman Natcher have been 
especially active on it. It just shows how 
you have to keep at it. Work, work, work, It 
takes great patience and something of the 
know-how.” 

He reflected for a moment on the length 
of the struggle. 

“Of course,” he said, “life is filled with 
uncertainty. I have worked hard, with good 
cooperation and good luck, but a thing isn't 
done until it’s done.” 

Thatcher's efforts when he was in Con- 
gress did leave an imprint on Louisville and 
his homestate and the Isthmus of Panama. 
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He served on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee throughout his congressional tenure, 
a choice spot for influencing government de- 
cisions about such things as parks and roads. 
He savors the memories of those days, the 
complicated parliamentary maneuvering and 
the bureaucratic delays he had to overcome. 

Largely through his efforts, Camp Knox 
was converted to Fort Knox, a giant military 
establishment and repository for U.S. gold. 
The George Rogers Clark Memorial Bridge 
was built over the Ohio at Louisville. 

The list goes on . .. the “new” Post Of- 
fice building in Louisville, the Veterans Hos- 
pital at Lexington, the old Marine Hospital 
(now Louisville Memorial) and another at 
Ft. Knox. 

The battle cruiser “Louisville” was built 
on Puget Sound. Congressman Thatcher de- 
livered the launching address and Mrs. 
Thatcher acted as hostess for the occasion. 

“There were only going to be 10 more 
cruisers built and there was a spirited fight 
among the cities over the names,” Thatcher 
said. “I rendered the necessary support.” 

The cruiser, he remembered, “survived 
World War II and, I don’t know, at last 
count it seemed it was going to be liqui- 
dated. I don’t know. The Navy could tell 
you.” (The “Louisville” was rated unfit for 
further service in 1951, then sold for scrap in 
1959 to a New York firm.) 

Perhaps Thatcher’s favorite recollections 
involve conservation, He sponsored the bill 
that provided $100,000 to clean up and pre- 
serve the Lincoln birthplace at Hodgenville 
and to authorize all necessary funds for the 
future. He led the congressional push to es- 
tablish Mammoth Cave National Park. His 
efforts produced Zachary Taylor National 
Cemetery at Louisville, a project dear to the 
Louisville Outdoor Art League. 

The Lincoln birthplace, he recalled, had 
been taken over by the federal government 
after a private restoration of the cabin, but 
no money was provided to maintain the 


property. 

“It had grown up in bushes and briars,” 
Thatcher said. “There was no roadway into 
or out of the 110 acres where the cabin 
stood. The spring wasn’t looked after and 
the water was not potable.” 

He said with pride: It's a lovely spot now 
and it’s free to the public. I have the pen 
up here that President Coolidge used to sign 
the bill. By the way, we got a bottle of that 
water from the Lincoln spring and used it 
to christen the cruiser ‘Louisville.’ ” 


KENTUCKY NEVER KNEW THE FULL STORY 
ABOUT MAMMOTH CAVE 


Mammoth Cave was mentioned and 
Thatcher tapped his fingertips on his lip as 
he called back the details. 

“Dr. Work was Secretary of Interior,” 
Thatcher said. “He was an able man, but 
he was from Colorado and he had never seen 
our cave country. I heard that he was mak- 
ing a report to Congress of an adverse na- 
ture.” 

Congressman Thatcher went to call on the 
secretary. 

“He said, ‘Oh, all you've got down there 
are some old smoked caves. It hasn't na- 
tional-park status.’ 

“I said, That's not quite correct, There 
are newer sections which haven't been 
smoked up by lanterns. Furthermore, some 
of the smoked sections may have resulted 
from the production of saltpeter to make 
gunpowder to help win the Battle of New 
Orleans!“ 

Thatcher then showed the secretary his 
own annual report from an earlier year. It 
specifically stated that the Mammoth Cave 
region “possessed national park status and 
should be preserved for national-park pur- 
poses.” 

The secretary, Thatcher said, “read this 
portion of the report and then, in perfect 
good humor, expressed his willingness to 
change his position.” 
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In the end, Kentucky got its national park 
under legislation sponsored by Thatcher, 

“The people in Kentucky never knew the 
full story about the narrow escape we had,” 
he said. “All the fine work of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park Association and others 
would have come to naught.” 

His memory shifted to Zachary Taylor and 
the struggle to get a respectable resting 
place for the 12th president and his wife, and 
to establish a national cemetery in the pres- 
ident’s honor. 

“They were in sarcophagi, sodded over like 
an old-fashioned spring-house,” Thatcher 
said. “It was a national disgrace. Every- 
thing went smoothly with the project until 
the title experts of the Department of Justice 
decided that a valid title to the cemetery 
land, the old Taylor land, could not be 
established.” 

Thatcher called on the attorney general, 
then confronted the title experts and pointed 
out that the original patent of 3,000 acres 
had been issued by Thomas Jefferson, gov- 
ernor of Virginia, to James Madison and 
Colonel Richard Taylor, the father of “Old 
Rough and Ready.” 

Would the government refuse to accept 
a title whose history involved three U.S. 
presidents? “It was Just nonsense to hold the 
title defective,” Thatcher said. The attorney 
general told the experts to approve the title 
and they did. 

From Kentucky, the conversation moved 
to Panama, where Thatcher's name is still 
honored and prominent, In 1962, he cut the 
ribbon which opened for traffic the Thatcher 
Ferry Bridge, a $20 million free span at the 
Pacific end of the canal. It replaced the 
ferry that Thatcher obtained while he was 
in Congress. 

“For some strange reason,” he explained, 
“those who signed the canal treaty in 1903 
never seemed to give any thought to cross- 
ing the canal after it was finished.” 

Today he is the only surviving member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 

In Congress, he helped establish the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama City 
in honor of his old colleague on the canal 
commission, Col. William C. Gorgas, who suc- 
cessfully battled yellow fever and malaria 
on the isthmus. 

The laboratory carries on the research 
fight against tropical disease and, Thatcher 
said, “We've discovered several different 
kinds of mosquitoes of the jungle which 
neither Gorgas nor the science of his time 
seemed to know about.” 

Thatcher also helped obtain legislation 
granting annuities to the civilians who built 
and have operated the canal. 

In recent years, he has devoted much of 
his time to genealogy, According to carefully 
certified lineage, he is a descendant of Elder 
William Brewster, leader of the Mayflower 
community of Pilgrims. It distresses Thatcher 
that, while other early Americans have been 
permanently memorialized, similar attention 
has not been given to Elder Brewster. 

He founded the Elder William Brewster 
Society to correct the oversight and serves 
as its president-treasurer, Active in other 
fraternal and patriotic organizations, Thatch- 
er also holds the title of Honorary Life 
Counsellor-General of the General Society 
of Mayflower Descendants. 

The former congressman picked up a loose- 
leaf notebook from a side table and talked 
about his poems, pausing occasionally to 
read one aloud, 

He has written them for years and some 
have been published in newspapers and mag- 
azines and the Congressional Record. They 
celebrate important things in his life—the 
Panama Canal, the national parks, Louis- 
ville and Kentucky, and other topics. 

“I expect I have written more than 1,000 
quatrains on various subjects—some better 
than others, I suppose,” he said. “I have 
always had an urge to write poetry, but I 
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have had to make my way in life; I have 
had responsibilities. I have not had time to 
publish.” 

At Christmas each year, Thatcher composes 
a poem and sends it out to friends as a holi- 
day greeting. This year his sonnet, entitled 
“Christmas 1967,” began: 


“My last was not, in truth, my last, 

despite 

Expectancy and what computers 
say— 

For oftentimes skilled Nature takes 
delight 

In adding to long lease a 
lengthened day.” 


Red Treachery 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thought-provoking editorial on the na- 
ture of the Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam appeared in the February 
16 edition of the New World, the news- 
paper of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago. The editorial follows: 


ANOTHER PAGE ADDED TO BOOK OF RED 
TREACHERY 


Anti-U.S. propagandists and eee 
with the Viet Cong should be embarrassed 
a bit—if that is possible —by the recent news 
out of Hue, Vietnam, of the execution of 300 
civilians and their burial in a mass grave. 
According to the story reported in the Chi- 
cago Tribune from its own wire service in 
Vietnam, Lt. Col. Phan Van Khoa, province 
chief, mayor of Hue and military boss of the 
Hue district, said that those executed were 
province officials, technicians, policemen and 
others who had been long marked for death 
by the communists. Does this remind our 
readers of anything? For those who care it 
should. It is a tiny leaf in the book of com- 
munist treachery and brutality—tiny, but 
bitterly reminiscent of that terrible chapter 
entitled the Katyn Forest Massacre of World 
War II. 

In that chapter, 15,000 of Poland’s finest 
military men—among them 400 key officers 
—were slaughtered and buried in a common 
grave by the Russian communists. In other 
lesser massacres and kidnappings, hundreds 
of civilians—from scientists and technicians 
to innocent bystanders—were carefully 
eliminated. 

The truth remained hidden for quite some 
time. The Russians tried to blame the 
nazis. But it was later proved beyond doubt 
that it was the Red “liberators” who perpe- 
trated the horrible but carefully planned 
massacre, to cripple the Polish nation and 
render it an easy prey for their own system- 
atic takeover. May God forgive the U.S. 
leaders who permitted that tyrannical take- 
over that oppresses Poland to this day. Be- 
cause of our peculiar diplomatic relations, 
no one was ever brought to trial for this 
war crime. The Russians were only too 
happy to focus all attention on the hor- 
rendous crimes of the nazis. It took the 
world’s attention off their own crimes in 
Poland and other nations they wished to 
subjugate. 

The same Hue report stated that from 
125 to 150 Catholics had been led away from 
the city by the communists to what will be, 
we can be pretty sure, a more horrible fate. 
This, too, should bring back memories—to 
those who have no reason for such remi- 
niscing—of the many thousands of Catholics 
and others who fled for their lives from the 
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communists in the North after the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu. No one knows just how 
many were slaughtered or driven into the 
sea during that flight. 

Perhaps there is some excuse for the young 
demonstrators who can see no reason for our 
presence in Vietnam, no reason to fear the 
communist drive to take over the South. 
Most of them were still a number of years 
before birth, or at best in rompers, when 
these events took place. What excuse can 
their elders offer—those who devote their 
time and energies to discrediting the U.S. 
position and to formulating for the young 
programs and plans for disrupting and sabo- 
taging U.S. military efforts? 

There are strong indications that the 
slaughter at Hue was part of a large pro- 
gram, that similar massacres were planned 
for every area and city ravaged by the recent 
Cong attacks. This is hardly a new com- 
munist tactic. Applied in varying degrees 
with various methods, it has enabled Russia 
to take over much of Europe and Commu- 
nism to take over in China and wherever else 
it is to be found. Anyone who thinks all of 
these events are disconnected, accidental af- 
fairs must be either the most forgetful, or 
the most naive, uninformed person alive. 
Apparently there are a lot of them, Anyone 
who thinks it could never happen here 
should speak with those from captive na- 
tions who felt the same way. 

President Johnson’s recent address to 11 
college students invited to the White House 
was his umpteenth attempt to restate our 
position on this war, on bombing, and on 
peace. How can so mz.y fail or be unwilling 
to understand? He pointed to the obvious 
treachery of North Vietnam and the Cong 
during the phony Tet truce. Can anyone 
sincerely believe that they want true peace 
or anything less than a total surrender of 
the South. Yet we find Americans who would 
urge negotiation with the North and the 
Cong, eliminating the South Vietnamese 
even from that much consideration. Such 
hardly fit any definition of “American” that 
I have ever heard of. 

It is my conviction that we should be 
thinking about the victims of the recent 
slaughter, and, in a very special way about 
the five American boys found slain (one 
mutilated) with their hands bound behind 
them. Yes, thinking about them and the 
thousands of American boys who represent 
and fight for freedom in that far away land— 
thinking about them and praying for them. 


Return Individuals to Active Health 
Occupation Employment 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
seriously concerned with the critical 
health manpower shortage facing this 
country, every possible avenue of ap- 
proach, every potential solution must be 
explored. Retraining inactive health per- 
sonnel represents a unique opportunity 
to add appreciably to our health man- 
power resources. 

Individuals who have left active em- 
ployment in the health occupations 
represent a group, that if they could be 
encouraged to return, would reduce the 
health manpower shortage. A significant 
number of these individuals, however, 
are reluctant to return because it would 
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involve brief retraining periods, the ex- 
pense of which many cannot afford. Fur- 
thermore, those who still have children 
requiring their constant care cannot af- 
ford the financial burden of hiring sitters 
or paying for nursery schools while they 
retrain or work. 

It appears that this potential pool of 
health manpower must be tapped. Every 
effort must be made to encourage them 
to return to their former health occupa- 
tions. Retraining programs must be made 
available that will not place any financial 
burden on those engaged in them. For 
those with children, provision must be 
made for the children while the mother 
is retraining or working. This, too, should 
not be financially restrictive so as to dis- 
courage a mother from returning. 

As President Johnson pointed out in 
his message on health in America: 

Our increasing population and the demand 
for more and better health care swell the need 
for doctors, health professionals and other 
medical workers. 

Yet we lack the capacity to train today 
those who must serve us tomorrow. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the Presi- 
dent that the health manpower shortage 
must be reduced and I submit that a 
partial solution lies in the retraining of 
inactive health personnel. 


Make Buildings Accessible to the 
Handicapped 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to 
lower the barriers that keep the physical- 
1 handicapped from using public build- 

gs. 

About 22 million Americans cannot en- 
ter the buildings their tax dollars paid 
for because they are unable to climb 
stairs or because their wheelchairs do not 
fit through the doors. The concrete and 
steel that deny handicapped citizens the 
right to work, to vote, to learn, to play, 
or even to buy a stamp are unnecessary, 
unfair, and easily eliminated. 

My bill would insure that all future 
public buildings financed with Federal 
funds are so designed and constructed as 
to be accessible to the physically handi- 
capped. 

Federal and State programs help re- 
habilitate and employ the handicapped, 
but there is no sense finding a man a 
job if he cannot get his wheelchair 
through the building door. 

In Maryland alone, at least 200,000 
people with orthopedic handicaps would 
benefit if public buildings were built with 
an entry ramp, at least one doorway 
wide enough for a wheelchair, stairway 
handrails, nonskid floors and reachable 
sanitary facilities. This is about 6 per- 
cent of the State’s population—10 per- 
cent if you add the elderly and those less 
severely handicapped. 

The extra cost of constructing future 
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buildings to make them accessible to 
the handicapped is negligible. Public un- 
awareness rather than cost is the cause 
of the failure to apply remedial build- 
ings specifications thus far. Action by 
the Federal Government would encour- 
age State and local governments and 
private industry to do the same. 

Some, but not all, Federal agencies 
have policies to eliminate architectural 
barriers in the construction of new pub- 
lic buildings. My bill would apply to all 
future Federal public buildings and fu- 
ture public buildings constructed with 
Federal loans or grants. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation was 
passed by the Senate last August. It does 
not initiate any major new Federal pro- 
grams, and it does not add millions of 
dollars to the Federal budget. But it is 
important to all of us, and especially to 
the 22 million Americans who have 
physical handicaps which restrict their 
ability to lead full and productive lives. 
It deserves to be enacted during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


President Johnson’s Message on Health 
in America 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President has sent to the Con- 
gress his message on health in America. 
For his opening statement, he set forth 
five goals, which, as he says, “will require 
an unprecedented national commit- 
ment.” 

These goals are: 

First, to reduce sharply the inexcusa- 
bly high rate of infant mortality in the 
United States. 

Second, to meet the urgent need for 
more doctors, nurses, and other health 
workers. 

Third, to deal with the soaring cost 
of medical care and to assure the most 
efficient use of our health resources. 

Fourth, to lower the shocking toll of 
deaths caused by accidents in America. 

Fifth, to launch a nationwide volun- 
teer effort to improve the health of all 
Americans. 

In the message, President Johnson in- 
dicated the real meaning of the impact 
of the work of the Congress in the health 
field, and gave some very interesting 
statistics: 

19.5 million Americans 65 and over, are now 
able to receive the medical care they need 
without suffering crushing economic burdens. 

20 million children who have been vacci- 
nated against measles, and 323,000 fewer 
children suffer from measles each year. 

30 million have been protected against 
diphtheria, polio, tetanus and whooping 
cough, reducing by more than 50 percent 
the number of children who suffer from 
these diseases. 

43,000 retarded children can now look for- 
ward to more productive lives because of the 
150 special clinics built to serve them. 

47 million Americans live in communities 
served by new mental health centers. 
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The life expectancy of Americans contin- 
ues to increase, promising millions a longer 
and fuller life. In 1950, it was 54.1 years, to- 
day it is over 70. 


We must continue our forward prog- 
ress to insure the best possible health 
care for every American. 


Office Staffs and Allowances of Members 
of Congress 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of my remarks today, I am inserting 
for the Recorp part 2 of title III of our 
task foree comparison of various con- 
gressional reform bills which have been 
written subsequent to passage by the 
Senate of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1967. 

Part 2 comprises some sections which 
have become obsolete as a result of ac- 
tion taken independently by each House 
since March 7, 1967: 


PART 2—OFFICE STAFFS AND ALLOWANCES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Sec. 321. Legislative assistants for Sena- 
tors. 

Sec, 322. Additional travel allowances, 

Sec. 323. Telecommunications. 

Sec, 324. Conversion of pay rates of Sen- 
ate employees to gross rate basis. 


Section 321 


S. 355. Authorizes the employment by each 
Senator of a Legislative Assistant, who shall 
be in addition to staff already authorized to 
be employed by such Senator and whose sal- 
ary shall not be chargeable to the Senator's 
regular clerk hire allowance, The new L.A. 
may be paid at (but not to exceed) top 
rate.* 

Bolling. Same. Bolling adds a new section 
322 providing that the titles “Administrative 
Assistant” and “Legislative Assistant” shall 
be created in the House. No change in allow- 
ance; simply a provision to create titles. 

Reid. Same as S. 355, 

Print No. 3. Same as S. 355. 

Note.—Section not amended by the Sen- 
ate. See Final Report pages 36-37: 

“1, Each Senator shall be authorized a 
legislative assistant at a salary not more 
than $1,000 less than the highest pay allow- 
ance for any member of the office staff. This 
position shall be in addition to and paid 
separately from the Senator's regular clerk- 
hire allowance. The legislative assistant shall 
have the statutory duty of assisting the Sen- 
ator with his general legislative and com- 
mittee functions.” Also see: 

“2. The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should allocate a portion of their 
existing clerk-hire allowance for a legislative 
assistant with the duty of assisting the 
Members of the House with their general 
legislative and committee functions.” and 

“3. Except for the creation of the position 
of legislative assistant, no increase is rec- 
ommended in the total amount in either 
Senate or House clerk-hire allowances. How- 
ever, the maximum allowable salary for one 
position on the House Member's office staff 


»Currently $25,568. The Senate Disbursing 
Office no longer uses base rates; only gross 
figures, 
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should be increased to $8,040 basic or a gross 
salary of $22,230.19 annually.”—This latter 
recommendation is carried out in Section 
461(d) of S. 355, bill page 90. 

Section 322 

S. 355. Would provide additional travel al- 
lowances as follows: an increase from six to 
seven round trips for Senators, with an in- 
crease from four to five round trips for Sen- 
ator’s staff (two additional round trips for 
staff if State has population of 10 million or 
more); an increase from four to seven round 
trips for Members, from two to four for Mem- 
ber’s staff. (See below.) 
es Bolling. Same. (See 323.) 

Reid. Would provide twelve round trips for 
Senators and twelve for Senator's staff; would 
provide six round trips for Members, six for 
Member's staff. 

Print No. 3. Same as S. 355. 

Nore.—Section not amended by the Sen- 
ate. Recommendations are found in Final Re- 
port on page 38—. 

“4, In addition to the annual session trip 
of one round trip at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile, each Senator shall be entitled to one 
additional round trip annually (making a 
total of seven) and each Member of the 
House of Representatives to three additional 
round trips annually (making a total of 
seven) between Washington, D.C., and their 
destinations in the State or district. The ad- 
ditional trips shall be at the actual cost of 
transportation if travel is by public carrier 
or at the current mileage rate allowable in 
the executive branch for Government- 
authorized travel if by automobile. 

“5, Each Senator’s office staff shall be en- 
titled to one additional round trip annually 
( a total of 5 or 7 depending upon 
population) and the office staff of each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives shall be 
entitled to two additional round trips an- 
nually (making a total of 4) between Wash- 
ington, D.C., and their destinations in the 
State or district under the same regulations 
governing Members’ transportation.” 

See P.L. 90-86, approved September 17, 
1967. No change in travel allowances for Sen- 
ators or staff of either house, but Representa- 
tives may now be reimbursed for one round 
trip per each month or partial month that 
Congress is in session. For details, refer to 
House Administration Committee Report No. 
559, August 17, 1967, to accompany H.R. 9837. 


Section 323 


S. 355. Calls upon the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to make a study of the tele- 
communication requirements of the Congress, 
for the purpose of formulating plans under 
which the Congress would either participate 
in the existing Government-wide leased line 
telephone system, or establish its own leased 
line system. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate under 
the direction and supervision of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration, is 
directed to formulate a plan for consolidating 
telephone and telegram allowances of Sena- 
tors into a single allowance. 

Bolling. Same. (Sec. 324 in Bolling.) 

Reid, Same. 

Print No, 3, Same, 

Nork.—See Final Report page 38— 

“6. A Capitol-wide leased line telephone 
service should be established as soon as eco- 
nomically feasible to provide for the increas- 
ing telecommunications requirements of 
Members’ offices. Telephone and telegraph al- 
lowances should be consolidated under the 
unit system at present used by the House 
and should be adjusted to provide the cur- 
rent level of allowance for other calls based 
on long-distance and Western Union rates.” 

Original bill language provided for this 
study to be made under the supervision of 
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the new Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations. See Amendment No. 107, adopted 
March 8, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, 
part 4, page 5360, in recognition that work 
already was being done on this by the Senate 
Sergeant at Arms under the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and by the Clerk 
of the House. 
Section 324 

S. 355. A new section added by adoption of 
an amendment by Mr. Williams (see below), 
calling on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to develop plans for placing pay rates 
of Senate employees on a gross-rate basis in 
lieu of the existing basic-plus-additional- 
compensation basis. 

Bolling. Same. (Sec. 325 in Bolling.) 

Reid, Same. 

Print No. 3, Same. 

Nore.—See Final Report page 52 for recom- 
mendation applying to the House: “7. The 
basic rate method for determining clerk-hire 
for employees of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be abolished,” 

Williams Amendment may be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 
4, pages 5534-5535. The new section is now 
unnecessary since Senate employees are being 
paid on a gross rate basis. 


The White House Message on the 
American Indian 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson’s call for the Govern- 
ment to be a responsible partner in pro- 
grams for Indian progress and for ac- 
tions to strengthen the partnership are 
welcomed. 

Neglect through two centuries has left 
Indians of the United States generally 
in tragic conditions. Lack of housing, 
educational incentive and facilities, and 
employment opportunities all have con- 
tributed to the current situation in which 
unemployment among Indians is 40 per- 
cent, nearly 10 times the national aver- 
age, and about 50 percent of Indian 
school children drop out before com- 
pleting high school, double the national 
average. 

The President’s proposals, unfortu- 
nately, are not the entire answer to this 
tragic situation, for there remain serious 
organizational and administrative prob- 
lems and defects in a system which has 
been characterized as domestic colonial- 
ism, and only a major overhaul of the 
Indian system will suffice. 

But, agreement on a clear goal such 
as proposed in the special message on 
Indians would be a first step toward 
greater success in improving the status 
of Indians. 

This goal, as stated, is to help Indian 
people raise their standard of living to 
that of the country as a whole; remain 
in their homelands without surrendering 
their dignity if this is their choice; up- 
grade their economic status without 
sacrificing their identity; and partici- 
pate in the life of modern America with 
full economic and racial equality. 
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Address by Hon. Richard M. Nixon 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Hon. Richard M. 
Nixon: 


AN ADDRESS BY RICHARD M. NIXON ON THE 
NBC Rapiro NETWORK, MArcH 7, 1968 


In the course of this year’s Presidential 
campaign, I will be discussing with the 
American people many issues—what I see as 
the nation’s needs and its strengths; its 
problems ana «ts purposes; the dangers we 
face, and the opportunities that are ours to 
seize. 

‘Tonight I would like to talk with you 
about the, number one issue of 1968—the 
number one issue in the United States—and 
the number one issue in the world. 

This is the problem of order. 

By order I mean peace at home, and peace 
in the world. I mean the.containing of viol- 
ence, whether by armies, or by mobs or by 
individuals. I mean the essential stability, 
the decent regard for the rights of others, 
that makes life livable and progress possible. 

It was more than a quarter-century ago 
that President Franklin Roosevelt pro- 
claimed ‘freedom from fear“ as one of the 
Four Freedoms. And yet today, fear stalks 
our lives as never before. 

There are many kinds of fear today—fear 
of the loss of individuality, fear of human 
obsolescence, fear of economic deprivation— 
but the central fear is the most primitive— 
the fear of physical violence. 

We live today at a time of deep and funda- 
mental questioning, when millions of Amer- 
loans are asking whether their country can 
survive, and whether their world will survive. 
Both abroad and at home, the forces of 
destruction threaten our lives and our in- 
stitutions. 

Here at home, we have been amply warned 
that we face the prospect of a war-in-the- 
making in our own society. We have seen 
the gathering hate, we have heard the threats 
to burn and bomb and destroy. In Watts 
and Harlem and Detroit and Newark, we 
have had a foretaste of what the organizers 
of insurrection are planning for the summers 
ahead. The President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders now cautions 
that “in the summer of 1967, we have seen 
in our cities a chain reaction of racial vio- 
lence. If we are heedless none of us shall 
escape the consequences.” 

Abroad, we have lived for a generation 
with the abrasive tensions of the cold war, 
with the threat of nuclear weapons, with the 
explosive instabilities of a rapid dismantling 
of the old colonial empires. We have fought 
World War II, Korea, Viet Nam, and the 
peace is still elusive. Still we live in a world 
in which tyranny and greed and fanaticism 
march behind the barrels of guns. Are we, 
then, to be divided forever into warring 
worlds? 

And here at home, are we to become two 
nations, one black, one white, poised for 
irrepressible conflict? 

On both counts, the answer is no. But we 
cannot have peace abroad by wishing for it. 
And we cannot heal the wounds of our na- 
tion either by blind repression or by an 
equally blind permissiveness. 

The peace we want in our cities is not the 
illusory peace of an abdication of authority, 
and not the sullen peace of the disspirited, 
but the peace that springs from participa- 
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tion—participation in the processes of growth 
and change, in the excitement of the present 
and the promise of the future. 

As they survey the prospects of our cities, 
some cry out in despair that all is lost, that 
nothing can be done, that The Fire Next 
Time already is licking at the window-sills. 
Even President Johnson said not long ago 


that “we will have a bad summer,” and- 


“we will have several bad summers before 
the deficiencies of centuries are erased.” 

This is not a time for pollyannas, but 
neither is it a time to throw up our hands 
in helplessness, Violence in a free society is 
never inevitable—unless we accept its in- 
evitability. 

The first responsibility of leadership is to 
gain mastery over events, to shape the future 
in the image of our hopes. If the present 
Administration persists in its weary voice 
of defeatism, its tired counsels of despair, 
it will have abdicated this great respon- 
sibility. 

We should not for a moment underesti- 
mate the threat to our safety and our sta- 
bility. But neither should we underestimate 
the means we have of countering that threat. 
Above all, we should make clear to those who 
threaten that these means will be em- 
ployed—and thus that they cannot hope to 
carry out their threats and get away with it. 

For a generation now, America has had the 
chief responsibility for keeping the peace in 
the world. In meeting this responsibility, we 
have been learning the uses of power—and 
specifically the uses of power in preserving 
the peace. We have learned from our suc- 
cesses, and I would hope that we have 
learned from our failures. Those lessons are 
needed today at home as never before, 

The first lesson is that the best time to 
display both power and the will to use it is 
before trouble starts—to make transparently 
clear to a potential aggressor that the price 


of aggression is too high, and the chances of 


success too slight. 

A second. lesson is that force alone is not 
enough. Force may deter a great power. But 
force is no answer to despair. It is no an- 
swer to those who think they have nothing 
to lose, whether among the hungry nations 
of the have-not world, or among those in our 
own cities nursing the Wan of cen- 
turies. 

Only if we can light hope in the ghetto can 
we have peace in the ghetto—but that hope 
has to be real, and achievable, and it has to 
rest, not on the expectation of being given 
something, but on the chance to do some- 
thing. It has to be the kind of hope that 
builds responsibility, not dependency. 

In the case of our threatened cities, I am 
not making any flat predictions. But I will 
say this: 1968 can see a cooler summer, 
rather than a hotter one. I say it can for 
three reasons: 

First, because we have been warned. The 
violence being threatened for this summer is 
more in the nature of a war than a riot. A 
riot, by definition, is a spontaneous outburst, 
A war is subject to advance planning. But if 
those threatening war can plan, those being 
threatened can also plan. 

The second reason I say it could be a cooler 
summer is this: among responsible Negro 
leaders, there is a growing spirit of resistance 
to the extremists. After all, the great, quiet 
majority of America’s Negroes do live by the 
law, and do share the ideals of the society 
we all belong to. Yet it was their neighbor- 
hoods that were destroyed, their homes 
ravaged, their lives made hostage to terror. 
And now their voices are being heard, pro- 
viding a climate once again more receptive 
to the common-sense Negro leadership that 
recognizes that the only lasting way to prog- 
ress is the peaceful way. 

The third reason I say that it could 
be a cooler summer is that this is a Presiden- 
tial election year—a fact which provides a 
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peaceful focus, a political focus, for the great 
challenge of combining peace with progress, 
and through peaceful progress bringing about 
a new spirit of racial reconciliation. 

But we can expect a cooler summer only if 

we do two things, and do them both with 
compelling urgency. 

On the one hand, we must take the warn- 
ings to heart, and prepare to meet force 
with force if- necessary—making it abund- 
antly clear that these preparations are made 
and that retaliation t the 
tors and the planners of violence will be 
swift and sure. 

But on the other hand, we must move 
with both compassion and conviction to 
bring the American dream to the ghetto. 

I spoke a moment ago about lessons we 
learned abroad that could be applied here 
at home, There also are lessons from our 
experience at home that are relevant abroad. 
One of these is, quite starkly and quite 
simply, that what happened in Watts and 
Detroit could happen in the world, unless 
we move with a sense of urgency to create 
among the lagging nations and peoples of 
the world a sense of belonging, of participa- 
tion, of hope, that has been lacking in the 
slums of our own cities. 

The world is becoming a great city—a city 
in which communication is instantaneous, 
and travel nearly so, a city in which civili- 
zations centuries apart in development are 
suddenly side by side. It is bec a city 
in which the extremes of national wealth and 
national poverty cannot forever coexist in ex- 
Plosive proximity, without inviting uphea- 
val—and the difference between the violence 
we have experienced in our cities and the 
violence this would invite is the difference 
between Molotov cocktails and the ultimate 
weapons of annihilation. 

Another and more immediate lesson is that 
we dare not let the forces of violence get out 
of control. 

All history has been a struggle between 
man’s thrust toward violence and his yearn- 
ing for peace. One measure of the advance of 
civilization is the degree to which peace pre- 
vails over violence. 

Today, the apostles of violence are testing 
their doctrines—in Viet Nam, in Thailand 
and Laos, along the border between North 
and South Korea, in Africa, in Latin America, 
where roving bands of Castro’s guerrillas 
operate. The old violence parades today in a 
new uniform. Both at home and abroad, it 
has wrapped itself in propaganda. 

At home, it may masquerade as “civil dis- 
obedience,” or “freedom,” and it sometimes 
marches under the banner of legitimate 
dissent. 

Abroad, violence calls itself a “war of na- 
tional liberation,” and tries to justify terror 
and aggression with slogans of social revolu- 
tion. But the new war is still the old 
imperialism. 

The sloganeering of the new violence con- 
fuses many people. That’s what it intends to 
do. But when the slogans are stripped away, 
it still is violence plain and simple, cruel and 
evil as always, destructive of freedom, de- 
structive of progress, destructive of peace. 

The war in Viet Nam is a brutal war, and 
a terrible war, as all wars are brutal and 
terrible. It has cost us heavily in lives, in 
dollars, in hostility abroad and division at 
home—in part because of the Administra- 
tion’s failure convincingly to strip away its 
masquerade. But the men dying there are 
dying for a cause fundamental to man’s 
hope: the cause of checking aggression, of 
checking violence, and of moving us one step 
closer along the difficult road to a lasting 
peace, 

I have long been a vigorous critic of the 
conduct of that war. Our military power has 
been frittered away in a misguided policy of 
gradualism; if we had used our power quickly, 
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we could have ended it with far less than 
We are now using. 

The Administration’s failure to inform the 
American people of the full costs of the war 
its failure to take the people fully into its 
confidence on the war—has sown distrust and 
suspicion about the war, both here and 
abroad. 

But even more fundamentally, the Admin- 
istration has failed to understand the nature 
of this new kind of war. This is different from 
other wars, and far more complex. It is a war 
for people, not for territory, and it cannot be 
won by military means alone. 

Because of its failure of understanding, the 
Administration has failed to press those non- 
military measures—diplomatic, economic, 
psychological, political—that could have 
vastly increased the effectiveness of the mili- 
tary effort. It has failed to use diplomacy 
effectively with the Soviet Union, to enlist 
the Soviets on the side of peace. It has failed 
to do enough to enlist the South Vietnamese 
fully in their struggle—enough to train their 
military, and enough to give their people the 
hope, the stake in the future, the spirit of 
independence, that are needed if they are to 
have something to fight for, as well as against. 

Only when our political, economic and 
diplomatic efforts are given a priority, equal 
to our military effort will this war be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

Only this way can we get the negotiated 
end of the war that we want—not a military 
victory in the conventional sense, not un- 
conditional surrender by the other side, but 
a durable peace in which the right of self- 
determination of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple is respected by all nations, including 
North Viet Nam. 

I think that with different policies the war 
could have been ended before this. I think 
that with new policies it could be ended 
sooner—though not as quickly or as cheaply 
as if those policies had been adopted when 
they should have been. 

It is essential that we end this war, and 
end it quickly. But it is essential that we 
end it in such a way that we win the peace. 
And just as the cause we are fighting for is 
larger than Viet Nam, the peace we must be 
concerned with is larger than Viet Nam. The 
peace we must be concerned with is peace 
in the Pacific for the balance of this century. 
But Viet Nam alone will not secure that 
peace, It requires a preventive diplomacy, 
designed to concert the rapidly growing 
strengths of the Asian nations themselves. 

We are a nation of 200 million people, 
powerful and rich. But there are more than 
2 billion people in the free world. In Korea, 
the United States furnished most of the 
arms, most of the money—and most of the 
men. In Viet Nam, the United States is fur- 
nishing most of the arms, most of the 
money—and most of the men. 

As we look to the future, we must estab- 
lish conditions in which, when others are 
threatened, we help if needed—but we help 
them fight the war for themselves, rather 
than fighting the war for them. This means 
that the other nations in the path of poten- 
tial aggression must prepare to take their 
own measures, both individually and collec- 
tively, to contain the aggressor. They must 
not be allowed to suppose that they can 
continue indefinitely to count on the United 
States for go-it-alone protection. 

This is not a retreat from responsibility, 
and not a new isolationism. It recognizes 
three fundamental facts: 

First, that the job of keeping the peace is 
too large for the United States alone: 

Second, that among nations as among in- 
dividuals, self-reliance is the foundation of 
pride and the cornerstone of progress; 

And, third, that by establishing new col- 
lective security systems, the total effective 
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strength of the free world will be increased, 
and thus the Communist powers’ temptation 
to launch new wars will be reduced, 

We as a nation must still do our share, 
but others must do their share, too. In the 
long run, peace can be maintained only if 
the responsibility for maintaining it is 
shared. 

What then are the prospects, both at home 
and abroad? 

Are we doomed to live with an ever more 
terrible violence? Are the bitter agonies of 
these wars of the past and the present—the 
war in Viet Nam, and the war in our cities— 
to be magnified? Or is it possible that finally, 
after three foreign wars in a generation, and 
after the battles that have set our cities 
aflame and seared the soul of the nation, we 
can move on now to a peace of understand- 
ing abroad and a peace of reconciliation at 
home? 

I say it is possible, It is not only possible, 
but imperative. But we live in a world of 
hard facts and harsh realities, and these 
make firmness and fortitude necessary; 

Eventually, we can and must look forward 
to the day when the Communist will 
abandon the pursuit of their ambitions by 
military means. We can and must do all in 
our power to enlist them, too, on the side 
of peace and not on the side of war. I am 
convinced that in the term of the next Pres- 
ident substantial progress on this front will 
be possible. But it will only be possible if 
we persuade them, first, that aggression does 
not pay—that just as they finally learned in 
Korea that they could not expand by the 
old-style war, they must be shown in Viet 
Nam that they cannot athieve their goals 
by the new-style war. 

The war in Viet Nam is not a war to end 
war. But it is a war to make a larger peace 
possible. Only if this war is ended in a way 
that promotes that larger peace, will the 
cost be justified. 

If we are to achieve a peace of reconcilia- 
tion here at home, there is one thing we must 
make crystal clear. 

We increasingly hear angry cries that ours 
is an unjust society, that the whole “power 
structure,” the whole social and economic 
and political structure, is evil and ought to 
be destroyed. Whether the cry comes from 
extremists in the Black Power Movement, or 
from the far fringe of the New Left, the mes- 
sage is still one of intolerance and hate, and 
it still is wrong. 

These mounting threats of violence come 
when there has never been less cause for 
violence, and never less excuse for rebellion. 
Never have we been so close to the achieve- 
ment of a just and abundant society, in 
which the age-old wants of man are met and 
the age-old grievances of the disinherited 
set right. 

There are injvstices: There are inequities. 
But there also is a massive popular will to 
correct those inequities and right those in- 
justices. 

Equally important, we have the means to 
correct them in peaceful and orderly fashion. 
America was born in revolution. But the 
architects of the new nation saw clearly that 
if the society was to be secure, the means of 
peaceful. change had to be provided. They 
built into our structure what the colonies 
had rebelled for lack of: a system by which 
the people of America could be masters of 
their own destinies, in which all could be 
heard, and the power of persuasion substi- 
tuted for the power of arms as a means of 
bringing about progress and change. 

This points up a major deficiency in em- 
phasis in the recent report of the President's 
riot commission—its tendency to lay the 
blame for the riots on everyone except the 
rioters. 

Among the causes of the riots the commis- 
sion noted that “frustrated hopes are the 
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residue of the unfulfilled expectations 
aroused by the great judicial and legislative 
victories of the civil rights movement and 
the dramatic struggle for equal rights in the 
South.” 

It might also have included the inflated 
rhetoric of the War on Poverty, which added 
te the dangerous expectation that the evils 
of centuries could be overcome overnight. 

One thing worse than not keeping a prom- 
ise is making a promise that cannot be Kept. 

The commission rightly sounded a note of 
urgency, and it rightly pictured the task 
ahead in the cities’ slums as massive. 

But it would be unrealistic to raise hopes 
that the vast programs the commission pro- 
posed might all be done at once. 

And it would also be a disservice to suggest 
to the dwellers in those slums that they need 
only wait for Federal housing, Federal jobs, 
a Federally guaranteed income. 

Jobs, housing—all the things of the better 
life—will come, ultimately, when two things 
happen: when private enterprise gets into 
the ghetto, and when the people in the 
ghetto get into private enterprise—as work- 
ers, aS Managers, as Owners. 

We can and must make far greater prog- 
ress than we have, but we can only do so by 
a far greater enlistment of private enterprise 
in rebuilding the cities, in providing the jobs, 
in constructing the housing. 

During the course of this campaigh I will 
be recommending programs to moye us to- 
ward this goal. 

More than almost any of the great issues 
facing America today the tortured problem 
of race requires a careful balance and a clear 
perspective. Much that is desirable, much 
that is urgent, takes tinié to achieve. 

America still is going through an agony 
of transition, 

It takes time for old myths to give way to 
new awareness. 

It takes time to erase the old stereotypes. 

But the point is that we are moving for- 
ward, and moving rapidly, toward what the 
riot commission refers to as a "single soci- 
ety’—one nation, one people, one common 
ideal, in which each person is measured as 

an individual, and in which legal rights are 
fleshed. out with actual opportunities. 

We must do more. But if progress is to be 
made, the first essential now is order. 

The riots shook the nation to a new aware- 
ness of how deep were Negro resentment, how 
explosive the grievances long suppressed. But 
that lesson has been learned. And those who 
now cry “burn” tempt a new conflagration 
that could engulf not only the cities, but all 
the racial progress made in these troubled 
years. 

Excesses on one side bring excesses on the 
other; we could too readily be drawn into a 
spiral of violence and vengeance. We can ill 
afford the destruction of our cities; we could 
even less afford the ravaging of our society. 

We cannot be complacent about our coun- 
try’s faults, but neither should we be apolo- 
getic about its strengths. 

What began in rebellion nearly 200 years 
ago has become a peaceful revolution and a 
permanent revolution—a revolution that has 
transformed the world, and that has stood 
for these two centuries as a beacon for man’s 
aspirations and a symbol of his liberties. 

This permanent revolution is not yet fin- 
ished. Lincoln freed the slaves. Our uncom- 
pleted task is to free the Negro, Franklin 
Roosevelt, promulgated the old, negative 
freedoms from. Our uncompleted task is to 
make real the new, positive freedoms to, 

The architects of our country provided the 
means for peaceful change. Our uncompleted 
task is to damp the fires of violent change, 
to cement our mastery of the pace of change, 
and to make the most of our opportunity for 
constructive change. 

Change is the essence of progress. But 
there can be no progress without order, no 
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freedom without order, no justice without 
order. 

And so our first commitment as a nation, 
in this time of crisis and questioning, must 
be a commitment to order. 

This is the commitment that makes all 
‘else possible. This is the commitment that 
is needed if our unfinished agenda is to be 
finished, and the American Revolution—the 
permanent, peaceful revolution—is to fulfill 
its promise to mankind. 


Meeting the Challenge of America’s 
Urban Crisis 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the crisis 
in America’s cities did not come upon 
us overnight. It has developed over a 
period of time. But, now, we are running 
out of time. We no longer can look at 
theories that, may, sometime in the fu- 
ture, take shape as solutions. 

We must look at the present. We must 
look at the programs that offer the best 
hope of bringing about the swiftest res- 
olution of the problems facing our cities 
today. 

By creating solutions to today’s prob- 
lems we are, I believe, preventing other 
problems from surfacing tomorrow. 

This Congress already has enacted 
into law two programs which are good 
tools for meeting America’s urban crisis. 

These programs, model cities and rent 
supplements, offer solutions to the blight 
and decay that is creeping through the 
hearts of America’s urban centers. 

Model cities is already off the ground. 
The first 63 cities to come under the 
program are in the process of planning 
their future courses. The next round of 
cities to receive model cities planning 
grants, I understand, will be announced 
in the near future. 

But we cannot stop here. The Pres- 
ident has requested a $1 billion authori- 
zation for model cities. We should not 
refuse a sum which is modest when 
one considers the magnitude of the 
problem. 

Model cities is more than just a 
physical plan for urban rehabilitation. 
Local plans under the model cities pro- 
gram calls for human revitalization as 
well. Some plans call for an entirely new 
urban environment, some the rebuilding 
of neighborhoods, and some the revitali- 
zation of the social and economic condi- 
tions as well as the physical rebuilding. 

This program can be the catalyst for 
the rebirth of urban America. 

The rent supplement program deals 
with the human factors. One of the 
most imaginative housing programs to be 
enacted in many years, the rent supple- 
ment program offers a helping hand to 
less fortunate citizens who need a decent 
place to live. 

In the less than 2 years that rent sup- 
plement assistance has been available, 
some 42,000 housing units are under 
contract for payment or are in some 
phase of construction, 
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Congress has authorized $42 million for 
the program. These funds have nearly 
been exhausted. The President has re- 
quested an additional $65 million for the 
program in fiscal 1969. These funds will 
provide assistance to some 72,000 more 
families and individuals. 

The rent supplement program is offer- 
ing hope to citizens who before had none. 
It is offering the decent housing condi- 
tions that should, but unfortunately do 
not, exist for all people. 

And it is a program being carried out 
with our greatest production device— 
private enterprise. Private sponsors plan 
the project; private lending institutions 
provide the financing, and private con- 
tractors build the structures. 

This is the kind of cooperation that 
produces solutions. Both the model cities 
program and the rent supplement pro- 
gram have the same goal in view—better 
living conditions for all people. Though 
keyed to the needs of low- and moderate- 
income families, these programs can, and 
are, providing the tools for a better over- 
all community life. 

But today’s housing needs cannot be 
solved by these two programs alone. 
Other programs are being proposed. 
Others expanded, and others streamlined 
for more effectiveness. 

Two of these proposals deal with an 
interest rate subsidy program. 

In the homeownership program, the 
family would pay 20 percent of its 
monthly income towards the housing ex- 
pense—principal, interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, mortgage insurance premium. The 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment would pay the difference be- 
tween that amount computed on a 1 
percent mortgage and the total monthly 
payment required under a market rate 
mortgage. 

The rental housing program would 
work essentially the same way, except 
that the payments by HUD would be on a 
project mortgage. The sponsor of the 
project would make payments that would 
be required on a mortgage bearing a 1- 
percent interest rate. HUD’s payment 
would be the difference between that 
amount and the total required monthly 
charges on a market rate interest loan. In 
both cases, payments are made directly 
to the lender. 

Both these programs offer an oppor- 
tunity for less fortunate citizens to live 
better than they believed they could. 

We cannot stop now. We cannot rest 
on what we have done in the past be- 
cause that has not been enough. We can- 
not set aside this Nation’s commitment. 
Today, the difficult task at hand calls for 
us to marshal behind the President’s call 
for building, and rebuilding, a better 
America. 


Joe Martin 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, my fellow colleagues and I will 
remember Joe Martin as a man who was 
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friendly and helpful to all new Mem- 
bers. A man of keen intellect, he was an 
outstanding statesman and member of 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee and a man admired by all 
who knew him. A kind and gentle man, 
he proved to be an outstanding leader. 
We in the House of Representatives were 
privileged to know him and work with 
him. We and the American people will 
have suffered a loss, and will remember 
him with affection. 


Vietnam Pacification 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent Communist Tet offensive in 
South Vietnam exploded, once and for 
all, the myth that the “other war” in 
Vietnam, the pacification program to 
improve the life of the Vietnamese 
people, was meeting with some success. 
The Tet offensive revealed the total in- 
ability of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, with all the massive aid of the 
United States, to provide security for 
the large numbers of people in the coun- 
tryside and the city. 

The campaign to win the minds and 
hearts of the Vietnamese people has not 
succeeded. Vast corruption in the Saigon 
regime makes any meaningful reform 
impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in this context that 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a penetrating article by 
John W. Kole, of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal Washington bureau, on the Viet- 
namese pacification program, which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal on 
March 3, 1968: 

“OTHER War” LOSSES IN TET RED PUSH 

(By John W. Kole) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Almost 18 months ago, 
Robert W. Komer sat down to write a letter 
to his boss, Lyndon B, Johnson. As the special 
assistant in charge of the so-called “other 
war” in Vietnam—the one to win the hearts 
and minds of the people—Komer said that 
he would not “overstate the progress to date.” 
Nevertheless, Komer submitted to the presi- 
dent the first comprehensive report“ on 
pacification and at that time he found much 
to cheer about. 

“I believe that it demonstrates both real 
progress and growing momentum in the joint 
Vietnamese-United States effort to move that 
country forward, even in the midst of war,” 
he said, “At the same time as it resists ag- 
gression, South Vietnam is increasingly com- 
ing to grips with the need to modernize its 
society, bolster its civil economy, develop 
its representative institutions and provide 
a better life for its people.” 

Last July, now carrying the rank of ambas- 
sador as Gen. William Westmoreland’s top 
deputy on pacification, Komer came back to 
Washington from Saigon for a brief visit. 
On a national television program he seemed 
to retract his position of past progress, but 
he remained optimistic. 

“I think we have not been much 
progress in the past,” he said, “but (we) 
should be able to make considerably more 
in the future. We are finally at an upward 
curve.” 
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Last weekend, three weeks after the begin- 
ning of the devastating Vietcong offensive, 
Komer held a press briefing in Saigon. Fi- 
nally, almost all of the optimism was stripped 
away. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SETBACK 

“There has been a loss of momentum, there 
has been some withdrawal (of security 
troops) from the countryside, there has been 
a significant psychological setback both on 
the part of the pacification people themselves 
and the local population,” Komer said. 

(Under the ground rules of the Saigon 
briefing Komer was not identified, but was 
referred to as a “high official.) 

“Unquestionably there’s been a consider- 
able setback. The real question now is who 
will fill the vacuum in the countryside. It 
depends on how fast the South Vietnamese 
government moves in and how aggressive 
and how fast the enemy will be. We hope 
the government can show the population 
things are returning to normal.” 

A couple of days later, Komer flew here 
with Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of 
the joint chiefs of staff. Most of the talk was 
about another increase in the American mili- 
tary commitment, As for pacification there 
was a serious question whether the pro- 
gram ever would return to normal, what- 
ever that might be. 

For the evidence was fast accumulating 
that Johnson had decided to go all-out in 
the war, Certainly no de-escalation was in 
the picture during his flag waving Dallas 
speech; “There must be no breaking of our 
trusted commitments ... no failing of our 
fighting sons .. . no betrayal of those who 
fight beside us .. no weakening of will that 
would encourage the enemy and prolong the 
bloody conflict.” 

Following up on Komer’s briefing, Wil- 
liam P. Bundy, assistant secretary of state 
for the far east, gave another gloomy assess- 
ment: “They (the Vietcong) did cause a lot 
of damage. They did shake people’s faith 
in the government's ability to maintain se- 
curity in the cities which hitherto have been 
immune. I only say it is going to be a very 
tough period.” Admittedly, the United 
States embarked upon an almost impossible 
task in its pacification program, or, as the 
agency for international development (AID) 
put it last month, “It was an unprecedented 
effort to help relieve human suffering and 
build a nation in the midst of war.” Half 
a billion dollars in increasingly scarce AID 
funds have been poured into the effort in 
recent years. 

“AID grants and revenues originating from 
AID imports provided about one-third of 
South Vietnam’s budget of nearly $700 mil- 
lion and much of the cost of the new ‘revo- 
lutionary development’ program to improve 
life at the hamlet level,” the agency has 
reported. 

Compared to the war cost of $30 billion 
a year or more, this is little enough. But 
serious questions continue to be posed about 
the commitment of the 17 million Vietna- 
mese people—80% of them in rural areas— 
to a government which has been unable or 
unwilling to root out corruption. 

TED KENNEDY’s REPORT 

In January, after returning from an in- 
spection trip to South Vietnam, Sen. Edward 
M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) declared that cor- 
ruption pervades all aspects of Vietnamese 
life and it is brazenly practiced.” 

As an example, Kennedy told of an Amer- 
ican scholarship program for Vietnamese 
army veterans. The first list consisted mostly 
of relatives of government officials. A second 
list was demanded but it was discovered that 
the new applicants had to promise a per- 
centage of their scholarship payments to 
the officials who chose them. 

The senator cited the refugee relief pro- 
gram which is costing the United States $30 
million a year. 
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“In my many conversations with the hard 
pressed American refugee personnel it was 
estimated that only half of the supplies ever 
reach the refugees,” Kennedy said. “The offi- 
cials of the government of South Vietnam 
and the province chiefs supported by them 
have the keys to the warehouses and they 
keep much of the goods for themselves. Each 
refugee is supposed to receive the equivalent 
of $45 for resettlement. It was estimated to 
me by a United States official adviser to the 
refugee program that 75% of this amount is 
siphoned off before it reaches these people.” 

The total refugee population has been 
called “the biggest numbers game in Viet- 
nam“. The South Vietnamese government has 
prepared a statistical map showing that 
about 2,100,000 persons were dislocated be- 
tween January, 1964, and November, 1967. 
However, some say there are 4,000,000 refu- 
gees or more. That would be almost a quarter 
of the population. 

At the end of 1967, American officials in 
South Vietnam said that a computer had 
determined that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion lived in areas secure from the Vietcong. 
But those figures now have to be thrown 
out. 

“Now we have seen that after six years of 
fighting, the presence of half a million Amer- 
ican men, more than 16,000 American boys 
killed and 100,000 wounded, there is no place 
in Vietnam that is secure—from the smallest 
hamlet in the jungle to the new indoor 
skating rink in Vietnam,” Kennedy declared 
recently. 

SOME BUDDHISTS ANGRY 

However, a few pacification officials con- 
tend that the Communist offensive could 
backfire. They note that some religious 
groups, including the Buddhists, have con- 
demned the Communists for launching the 
attack during Tet, the lunar new year, the 
most important Vietnamese holiday. 

But even those officials who remain op- 
timistic agree that pacification cannot hope 
to succeed unless a hamlet or village (the 
computer study included all 12,650 hamlets, 
of which only about 50 were damaged in the 
offensive) is physically secure from Viet- 
cong reprisal and the people feel relatively 
safe. 


As Komer himself put it before the offen- 
sive, “Without continuous security to keep 
the Vietcong away from the farmer, the rest 
of pacification can’t even get under way.” 

The growth in numbers last year of those 
working in pacification was impressive—up 
to 500,000 citizens in all phases. 

Trained South Vietnamese cadremen work- 
ing in the hamlets went up from 28,000 to 
41,000. During 1966 nc South Vietnamese 
regular army troops were committed, but 
30,000 were assigned at the end of last year, 
plus 152,000 regional and provincial troops. 
Civil servants in the program were up from 
49,000 to 60,000. 

American advisers include about 3,900 per- 
sons, 2,700 military and 1,200 civilian. Before 
the offensive there were American advisers 
in all 44 provinces and 222 of the 245 dis- 
tricts. 

However, some American officials take the 
position that the United States must crack 
down on the South Vietnamese government 
to make any substantial progress. 

Said one official in Saigon recently: “I 
think this government is incapable of re- 
forming itself and that only the strongest 
American pressure, including a United States 
threat of withdrawal of support, can force 
a reform. We've got to get tougher with these 
people.” 

But as harsh a commentary as any came 
last week from Arthur Gardiner, former di- 
rector of the American foreign aid mission 
in Saigon and now executive director here of 
International Voluntary Services, a private 
nonprofit organization which has dozens of 
volunteers in South Vietnam. He said there 
was much hatred for Americans in Vietnam 
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and decried the “major land war in Asia 
which our military leaders have said we 
should avoid at all costs.” 

As far as Gardiner is concerned, the pres- 
ent course of American action is “creating 
more Vietcong than we are destroying.” 


The Unit Load System 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as you know I have long been inter- 
ested in merchant shipping, having spent 
8 years as a member of the House Com- 
mittee of Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Inasmuch as the Port of Oakland and 
Encinal Terminals in Alameda, Calif., 
are in my district I have kept a close in- 
terest in matters. affecting world trade 
and transportation. 

Recently I read a speech by a friend of 
mine, part of which I will include later 
as an extension to my remarks, in which 
he outlined the attributes and advan- 
tages of the unit load system using units 
of cargo on pallets and loading them on 
side port ships. Although the carrier in- 
volved, Fred. Olsen Interocean Line, is a 
foreign-flag operator, they have the only 
side port vessels in the Pacific Coast Eu- 
ropean trade and more importantly these 
vessels load cargo for Europe at the ports 
in my district. 

This innovation, side ports and unit 
loads, has resulted in reduced costs of 
moving cargo and has provided econ- 
omies all down the line for the benefit of 
shippers and receivers as well as the 
carrier. 

With competition developing from 
other parts of the world in many of the 
agricultural products produced by Cali- 
fornia it is important for the economy of 
our State to be able to compete in the 
world market. Through such innovations 
as the unit load system California prod- 
ucts will continue to be competitive. 

Another facet of this new develop- 
ment in transportation which particu- 
larly appeals to me is that management 
and labor on the Pacific Coast have 
worked out a mutually beneficial con- 
tract which provides labor with a good 
standard-of-living wage, while at the 
same time permitting labor to handle 
more cargo through mechanization, with 
less wear and tear on men’s backs and 
bodies. To me this is a very significant 
improvement and development. 

In my opinion both the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen's 
Union and Pacific Maritime Association 
are to be congratulated for this fore- 
sighted progressive arrangement. In re- 
turn for a higher wage, management is 
able to automate. This automation is 
accomplished in two ways, through the 
use of units and through the use of 
containerization. 

Normally, an 18- to 22-man longshore 
gang will load about 20 tons of loose 
general cargo per hour. Recently the 
M/S Buffalo, Fred. Olsen Interocean 
Line, at Howard Terminal, Port of Oak- 
land, loaded 965 tons of unitized cargo 
in 10 hours using side ports. 
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Mr. Speaker, following is an excerpt 
from a talk given by J. Monroe Sulli- 
van, vice president, Interolsen Agencies, 
Inc., general agent for Fred. Olsen In- 
terocean Line. This talk was given in 
San Jose to a group of exporters of 
canned and dried fruits whose tonnage 
moves through port facilities of my 
district. 

Originally transportation laws in the 
United States were designed to protect the 
public from the carrier. Later changes were 
made designed to permit various modes of 
transportation to develop, i.e., the infant in- 
dustry was protected and encouraged. Then 
transportation laws were developed to en- 
courage competition among the various 
modes of transportation. Now all of a sudden 
there seems to be a feeling that many laws 
must be changed to permit and encourage co- 
operation in order to accommodate interna- 
modal transportation. The unit load system 
to be effective does not require any changes 
in transportation laws because we do not 
have the problem of interchange of equip- 
ment agreements with unit loads. Interline 
agreements can be made to provide the kind 
of through movement that is desirable. 

Some changes in transportation legislation 
would be desirable, but my point is that the 
unit load system can operate within today’s 
framework much more effectively than can 
any competing system. 

With the unit load system, using side port 
ships, we offer easier control of shipment 
movement, safety, efficiency, less handling, 
economy, faster transit time, quicker dis- 
patch from the pier and better and more eco- 
nomical handling in the warehouse and dis- 
tribution area. 

This system will aid our existing cus- 
tomers in keeping their present market or 
their present source of supply, while at the 
same time it will permit our customers to 
expand their markets, to expand their profits 
and to seek new markets because the unit 
load system provides a net reduction in over- 
all costs. 

Internal handling costs are as important or 
maybe more important than external han- 
dling costs. 

The FOIL unit load system in most cases 
enables the seller to standardize the size of 
his sales unit into a larger unit. This saves 
him money and through larger volume pur- 
chases the buyer saves money. The buyer 
can pass this saving on to his customers, thus 
becoming more competitive. True floor to 
floor transportation is available. 

One of our goals, in the future, is to de- 

velop our scheduling and operations to the 
point where we can load and unload the 
ship through the side port directly from the 
truck or train handling the inland haul of 
the cargo, thus storage on the dock and 
handling charges could be eliminated or 
drastically reduced. Another goal is to make 
the cargo available to the receiver as soon 
as it is discharged from the ship. I realize 
that as of today this is not being done. Also 
I realize that customs regulations, etc., might 
temporarily be a hindrance, but it is a prac- 
tical goal. 
Through bills of lading, through responsi- 
bility, through routing and through rates is 
another foreseeable goal, A few changes in 
conference regulations and perhaps some 
legislative changes would be needed to ac- 
complish this goal, but it is worth any effort 
that it takes. From the shipper or receivers 
point of view this would be very efficient as 
he would have to pay only one rate, he could 
look to only one firm for liability and the 
firm issuing the bill of lading would have 
greater responsibility and thus would of 
necessity have to do a better job of han- 
dling and moving the cargo. 

A total transportation system will bring 
about more efficiency and economy, It in- 
cludes internal materials handling, ware- 
housing and distribution in addition to the 
ocean haul. 
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The major investment in the unit load sys- 
tem is conversion of ships to side ports. We 
do not have the large capital investment in- 
volved in containers, container cranes, con- 
tainer ships, consolidation depots, etc. We do 
not have the back haul of the empty con- 
tainer, we do not have the expenses of paper 
work in keeping track of containers, we do 
not have the extra cost of insurance, we 
do not have idle capital, idle equipment or 
equipment interchange problems. 

The FOIL unit load system can reduce 
warehousing costs with faster and more con- 
trolled handling. It can reduce inventories, 
keep goods fresher, turn over money faster 
and the unit load system eliminates re-han- 
dling, re-packing and re-stowing all with less 
capital tied up than with any other form of 
transportation that endeavors to be of service 
to the shippers and receivers of cargo. 


Mr. Speaker, we need initiative and 
progress of the type shown by the de- 
velopment of the unit-load system if we 
are to meet the demands of world trade 
and our world population. In 1960 world 
population was approximately 3 billion 
persons, by 1980 it is expected to be 
4 billion and by 1990 5 billion people. In 
1961 U.S. exports were $20 billion, last 
year approximately $30 billion and our 
U.S. Department of Commerce has pro- 
jected a figure of $60 billion in U.S. ex- 
ports by the year 1975. 

Fred. Olsen Interocean Line is to be 
congratulated for development of this 
new transportation technique and they 
are also to be congratulated for using 
port facilities in my district. 


Need for Health Personnel 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DULSKTI. Mr. Speaker, the health 
manpower shortage is critical. Even with 
the health legislation enacted in the past 
years, the need for health personnel is 
far beyond the present supply. 

In his health message to Congress on 
Monday, the President pointed up the 
urgent necessity for more nurses to meet 
our Nation’s need. The nursing shortage 
is a severe problem and one that we must 
face if we are to meet our responsibility 
to society. 

Last November 28, I introduced legis- 
lation calling for establishment of a 
temporary 5-year program of Federal 
assistance that will help not only the 
nursing schools reestablish their finan- 
cial footing, but also will give limited 
tuition help to student nurses. This is 
one step that is in order. 

While we may disagree on many is- 
sues and the means to achieve our goals, 
I am confident that we agree that every 
segment of our society should be able to 
obtain quality medical care: 

The delivery of that medical care, 
however, depends in large part on a more 
adequate supply of trained health per- 
sonnel—health personnel that we do not 
currently possess. in sufficient number. 

The need, therefore, is clear. We must 
increase markedly our supply of health 
personnel at all levels. 

We need highly trained physicians and 
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nurses, as well as numerous other health 
workers. We must assume the initiative in 
this task and work together with all the 
health groups concerned with the prob- 
lem. We must make every effort to in- 
sure that our society receives the medical 
services it requires. 


The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders May Have Done an In- 
justice to the American People 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the report by the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
may have, by its haste in preparation and 
submission, done an injustice to the 
American people. 

In 7 short months, the Commission 
rushed ahead to release the report, 4 
months ahead of schedule and in the end 
rehashed much of what the public media 
had presented the public shortly after 
the long hot summer of 1967. 

Coming from the Commission, the 
harshest part of the analysis was the 
savage portrayal of America and its citi- 
zens as racists. Our country has been 
given a blanket indictment. If there are 
racists in our society and we must admit 
there are some, we must recognize they 
exist to some degree in both the Negro 
and white societies. 

In putting forth their program the 
Commission has offered us proposals that 
are wornout cliches and tried programs 
of the past; namely, the pumping of large 
grants of Federal money into simmering 
areas. Money alone is not the answer to 
big city woes. 

Also, I might point out that America 
has done more for its minority groups 
and ethnic population than any other 
country in the world. Even the Commis- 
sion must agree to this statement. 

True, there is much to be done in the 
area of wiping out poverty, not only for 
the Negroes, but also for the whites. But 
these problems involve sociological prob- 
lems and changes that no sum of money 
can solve. 

Congress cannot legislate brotherly 
love, nor change the mores of society 
overnight. 

The present existing problems cannot 
be solved by the idealistic, wishful think- 
ing put forth in this Commission report. 

The responsibility for a solution to this 
dilemma must be the result of a sincere 
and honest approach by both white and 
Negro alike. 

Where some of the fault may lie with 
white prejudice, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the Negro must shoulder 
part of the blame for his own plight, due 
to the Negroes’ self-indulgence of feeling 
sorry for himself and attempting as a 
race to make the white population the 
whipping boy for injustices brought 
about by slavery and its aftermath. 

The Negro, himself, has been advocat- 
ing by his militant actions, open revolt, 
while at the same time asking for more 
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welfare without indicating his desire to 
educate himself, clean up his own com- 
munities, and to fight crime in his own 
backyard. 

Solutions to these many problems must 
come from mutual cooperation, and not 
armi-twisting threats and demands that 
the dole system be continued and in- 
creased at the expense of the American 
middle-class taxpayer, who is presently 
carrying the backbreaking burden of sup- 
porting today’s huge Federal bureau- 
cratic system. 

These demands are being made de- 
spite the fact that in most instances the 
white taxpayers of today are descendants 
of ancestors who never. owned slaves. In 
fact, the majority of many of today’s 
citizens are descendants of those who fled 
to this country to avoid religious and 
ethnic persecution themselves. 

Before the Congress considers allocat- 
ing all the requested money for new do- 
mestic programs, I feel Congress must 
demand a review of the present existing 
programs, with the view in mind that we 
are presently spending billions of dollars 
in taxpayers’ money for welfare pro- 
grams, which were not even in existence 
5 years ago. 

Our domestic programs have increased 
by huge amounts since 1960, a far bigger 
increase than the Vietnam war spending. 

In the last 5 years, defense spending 
increased by $30.2 billion while domestic 
spending increased at the same time by 
$37.5 billion. We must have a total review 
of these programs, before Congress com- 
mits any more money. 

It is readily apparent that to solve our 
urban ills, it is important that we focus 
in determining a solution to the true 
needs of the Negro; first, education; sec- 
ond, job security; and third, good hous- 
ing 


The continuing of the dole system as 
far as the Negro is concerned is hardly 
conducive to the argument of the Negro 
regaining his manhood insofar as family 
responsibility is concerned. This respon- 
sibility carries with it the direct recogni- 
tion of payment of bills, as incurred and 
the desire to lift one’s self upward rather 
than pulling more successful persons 
down through threats and militancy 
based upon black power. 

In a sense then, there must come from 
the Negro a true desire to come out of 
the darkness of poverty into the sunshine 
of prosperity. This the Negro can only 
accomplish by self-desire and initiative 
and this must come from the encourage- 
ment of their white neighbors. Each of 
us must do our part. We cannot leave the 
solution to one group alone, 


Miscellaneous Features of the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Bills 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Rrecorp today several items 
labeled “Miscellaneous” and listed under 
part 7 of title IV of the congressional 
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reorganization bills included in our task 
force comparison: 
PART 7— MISCELLANEOUS 


Reid only—Sections 471-479, new Part 7: 
Disclosure of Gifts, Income, Certain, Fi- 
nancial Interests, and Clerk-hire by Mem- 
bers of Congress 


Section 471. Definitions. Candidates for 
Senate and House, whether or not elected, 
are included in these provisions. 

Section 472. Each Senator and Congress- 
man must file with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate or Clerk of the House, and with the Joint 
Committee on Ethics and Conduct (see un- 
der “Ethics,” Title I), within 15 days after 
Dec. 31 and June 30 each year, a statement 
reporting the name, profession, a brief de- 
scription of duties, the geographical location 
where duties are principally performed, the 
relationship, if any, to any Senator, Congress- 
man, or officer or employee of the legislative 
branch, and total salary of each individual 
employed by the Senator or Congressman 
and paid by the House or Senate during 
the period covered by such statement, Such 
information shall also be sent to one or more 
principal newspapers in the District, or to 
3 or more such newspapers in the State in 
the case of Senators. 

Section 473. Each Senator, Representative, 
and each officer or employee of the legisla- 
tive branch who is compensated at a rate 
in excess of $15,000 a year must file with the 
Secretary of the Senate or Clerk of the House 
and with the Joint Committee on Ethics, 
by Jan. 31 each year, a statement disclosing 
gifts of money or things of value, including 
the discharge of indebtedness, except cam- 
paign contributions (see definition of con- 
tribution,” Section 471(b)), received and ac- 
cepted by him, his spouse or minor child, in 
an aggregate amount of $100 or more. 

Members and employees of Congress de- 
fined above must also report fees and hon- 
orariums received during such period. 

Section 474. Similarly, Members and em- 
ployees defined above must report each year 
names of corporations, etc. in which they 
and/or their spouses and minor children 
have financial interests in the value of more 
than $2,500, names of certain creditors, cer- 
tain interests in real property. As in Section 
473, this information is to be sent to news- 
papers. 

Section 475, Deals with legal and consult- 
ing fees, partnership income, etc, 

Sections 476, 477, and 478 prescribe stand- 
ard forms, provide for the keeping of records, 
etc. 

Section 479 provides a penalty for violation 
of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than 1 year, or both. 


Section 481, Stationery allowances of 
Senators and Representatives 


S. 355. Provides that stationery allowances 
of Senators and Representatives shall be 
available only for stationery and other office 
supplies for official business use in the Wash- 
ington, state, and district offices. Any por- 
tion of any allowance not used for this pur- 
pose shall revert to the general fund of the 
Treasury at the end of the period for which 
it was available. 

Bolling. Same. (Sec. 471 in Bolling.) 

Reid. Same. 

Print No. 3. Deleted. 

(Nore.—This is a new section, added by 
adoption of an amendment (No. 119) offered 
by Senators Williams (Del.) and Ellender. 
The vote was roll call, 59-18. See CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, Pt. 4, pp. 5551-5556.) 


Bolling and Reid only—Oral and written 
communications with the executive branch 
departments, bureaus, and agencies 
Sections 481 and 482 of the Bolling and 

Reid bills, respectively, require that Mem- 

bers’ written and oral communications to 

execute agencies, departments, etc., upon a 

matter pending before such agency, shall be 

made part of the public record of the pro- 
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ceedings on that matter. Oral communica- 
tions shall be reduced to writing by the 
agency and a copy sent to the Member in- 
volved. A 


Bolling and Reid only—Jefferson’s Rule“ 


Sections 491 and 483 of the Bolling and 
Reid bills, respectively, would include “Jef- 
ferson’s Rule“ (see paragraph 376, House 
Manual) re private interests of Members in 
voting as a part of House Rule VIII. The 
wording to be added to Rule VIII is as fol- 
lows: Where the private interests of a 
Member are concerned in a bill or question, 
he is to withdraw. A fundamental principle 
is that a man should not be judge in his own 
cause. Therefore, it is for the honor of the 
House that this rule of immemorial observ- 
ance should be strictly adhered to.” 


Reid only—Private notice questions 


Src. 484 of Reid’s bill would add the fol- 
owing language to House Rule XIV: 

“The Speaker may recognize the Secre- 
taries of the executive departments and they 
may be admitted to the floor of the House 
at any time, for the purpose of answering 
questions submitted previously by a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and sup- 
plementary questions, The relevant Secre- 
taries will be so at least twice a 
month when such private notice questions 
have been submitted. Sessions of the House 
at which private notice questions are being 
answered may be televised at the discretion 
of a majority of the Members present and 
voting.” 


Seeking Justice From the Federal 


Government 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have dealt rather ex- 
tensively with the many ramifications of 
the Otto Otepka case in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. The security aspects of 
this case are the most widely known, but 
its applicability to civil service em- 
ployees, in general, needs to be better 
appreciated. Since late 1963, Otepka has 
been engaged in a monumental battle 
with officials in the State Department in 
which just about every underhanded de- 
vice has been used to get this hard-nosed 
security officer out of the State Depart- 
ment. Now, over 4 years later Otepka is 
seeking relief through civil service pro- 
cedures. Other Federal employees with 
less tenacity would have left Government 
service long ago. 

‘Now comes another case in which a 
lone citizen has been fighting the Gov- 
ernment for some time to right an alleged 
wrong. In today’s Washington Star, Jo- 
seph Young, the Star’s able columnist on 
the Federal scene, brings to light the case 
of a scientist with the Air Force who was 
retired on grounds of mental disability. 
Mr. Young begins his tale in this manner: 

This is a column we've put off writing for 
a long time. 

We hoped we wouldn't have to write it. 
We hoped that things would be righted so 
that a column would be unnecessary. 


*Listed as “Private interests of Members” 
in Bolling Table of Contents; as Voting by 
Members of the House” in Reid Table of 
Contents. 
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But nothing has happened and an apparent 
injustice remains uncorrected. 


As in the Otepka case, the scientist has 
been forced to use his own funds to ad- 
vance his case while the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars pay the bills for the Government 
side. 

Also included in Mr. Young’s column is 
a reference to the Otepka case. It reports 
that the State Department is getting 
some heat from Congress on their utiliza- 
tion of qualified manpower and that pos- 
sible reduction in both State’s appro- 
priation and personnel might be in the 


offing. 

I request that the March 7 column of 
tthe Federal Spotlight by Joseph Young 
of the Washington Star be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 


Is MENTALITY DISABILITY RETIREMENT USED 
AS A WEAPON BY AGENCIES? 
(By Joseph Young) 

This is a column we've put off writing for 
a long time. 

We hoped we wouldn’t have to write it. 
We hoped that things would be righted so 
that a column would be unnecessary. 

The situation involves one government em- 
ploye, but under circumstances that could 
involve other federal workers tomorrow or 
the next day. Similar cases have occurred in 
the past. 

The person is an Air Force scientist, a man 
with a fine record and reputation. That is, a 
fine record and reputation prior to the Air 
Force’s action more than a year ago in 
retiring him involuntary on charges of men- 
tal disability. 

The scientist, who was employed at an Air 
Force base in the Southwest, incurred the 
wrath of his military superiors when he re- 
fused to sign a report attesting to the ac- 
curacy of a military scientific project. He 
felt that the report was inaccurate and that 
he would be doing a disservice to his country 
if he signed it. 

Retaliation was swift. First, he was re- 
fused his periodic in-grade pay raise. Then, 
his security clearance was canceled. Finally, 
he was retired on ground of mental dis- 
ability. 

Most employes would have accepted the 
inevitable. But the scientist, determined to 
fight for vindication, withdraw all of his 
limited savings and came to W: ton 
nearly a year ago to seek justice. He still seeks 
justice, but his savings have been just about 
depleted, 

He has enlisted the aid of Sen. Sam Ervin, 
D-N.C,, chairman of the Senate Constitu- 
tional Rights subcommittee, and Sen. Clin- 
ton Anderson, D-N.M. Senate investigators, 
convinced that the scientist is not mentally 
unbalanced, have held endless meetings 
with the Air Force and Civil Service Com- 
mission, but thus far to no avail. 

In government, the cardinal sin appears 
to be to admit a mistake, and no one in Air 
Force or the CSC wants to break this tradi- 
tion. 

Apparently the most serious finding that 
Air Force psychiatrists could make against 
the scientist is that ‘he is hard to get along 
with.” 

That the scientist may be stuborn and oc- 
sionally difficult to work with, he is the 
first to admit. But he also feels he has to re- 
tain his integrity as a scientist and his sense 
of obligation to the taxpayers who pay his 
salary. Does this make a man mentally 
unstable? 

The late President Kennedy advocated and 
encouraged the right of government em- 
ployes to dissent. President Johnson has 
reiterated this view. 

But who in government will speak out 
against what they see is wrong if they are 
to suffer the same fate as the Air Force scien- 
tist—dismissal from the service and denial 
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of the chance of gainful employment for 
the rest of his life. Because with the stigma 
of a mental disability discharge, who in in- 
dustry, let alone government, will hire such 
a person? 

President Johnson could strike a mighty 
blow for justice and increased morale in 
government if he would personally intercede 
in the case of the Air Force scientist and in- 
sist that justice prevail. 

Stormy seas at State—State Department 
faces cuts in its budget which could reduce 
its number of jobs and also trim its operat- 
ing expenses. 

It’s reported that members of the House 
Appropriations subcommittee during hear- 
ings on the State Department’s money bill 
gave department officials a rough time when 
they testified. 

The subcommittee members reportedly 
were angered over such things as the han- 
dling of the Otto Otepka case as well as two 
other employes who were given little or noth- 
ing to do because of their support of him; 
alleged lax security and other mismanage- 
ment practices attributed to the department, 
and the alleged employment of homo-sexuals 
in the department. 

Also likely to be affected by all this is the 
Agency for International Development, as 
well as Central Intelligence Agency and the 
National Security Agency. 


Resolution on Railroad Finances 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. Speaker, by resolution 
adopted at its recent convention, the 
AFL-CIO urges Congress to make a 
thorough investigation of all aspects of 
the financing and ownership of the Na- 
tion’s railroads. Since Congress is 
charged with much of the responsibility 
of shaping policies that assure full pro- 
tection of the public’s interest in this 
vital transportation network, the AFL- 
CIO proposal is particularly pertinent to 
the business of this House. 

With unanimous consent, I now offer 
for reprinting at this point in the Rec- 
orp that AFL-CIO convention resolu- 
tion, and recommend it to the consid- 
eration of all of my colleagues. 

The resolution is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 18—RaAILROAD FINANCES 

Whereas, Important public decisions af- 
fecting railroad rates, taxation, public aid, 
mergers, service and other matters are based 
in substantial part on statements by railroad 
management about their companies’ finan- 
cial situation, and 

Whereas, Public policy has long and rightly 
required full public disclosure of the owner- 
ship of the railroad industry but this policy 
has been frustrated by the widespread prac- 
tice of listing railroad stock ownership as 
anonymous accounts in Swiss banks and 
under so-called “street” names, and 

Whereas, The true financial situation of 
the railroads is further confused and ob- 
scured by complex, dubious and differing 
railroad accounting procedures prescribed by 
government agencies, and 

Whereas, Accurate facts about the finances 
of this major public service industry are 
vitally needed in order to shape proper public 
policies and public understanding; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO asks Congress 
to undertake a thorough and complete in- 
vestigation of railroad corporation finances, 
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bookkeeping procedures, ownership and con- 
trol, to dispel the mystery surrounding this 
subject, and be it further 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO urges that 
independent outside accountants be retained 
jointly by the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
study railroad accounting procedures for tax 
and regulatory purposes, together with their 
effect on reported railroad profits, in order 
that these procedures and statements be 
brought into line with accounting practices 
in other industries. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Meeds Praises Washington State Entry in 
Voice of Democracy Contest 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and their ladies auxiliary 
conduct a Voice of Democracy contest, 
for which all high school students are 
eligible to compete. The competition is 
in the form of a speaking contest on some 
aspect of democracy, and the prizes are 
high college scholarships. 

This year’s topic is Freedom's Chal- 
lenge.” 

Kathy Baskins, of Port Angeles, Wash., 
won the Washington State contest and 
will be representing my great State in 
this year’s national competition, being 
held in the District of Columbia on 
March 12. 

We of the Evergreen State and espe- 
cially the Second Congressional District, 
are particularly proud of her. 

I insert her speech in the Recorp to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, as a refutation to those 
who believe that there is no show of 
promise or cause for hope in the younger 
generation. I also hold Kathy’s speech 
up to other members of her generation 
as a guide to what is valuable in our 
society and what deserving work lies 
ahead for them. 

The speech follows: 

A UNITED GENERATION 

Over 200 years ago a patriot urging the 
people of a newly formed republic to unite 
together said: 

“Then join hand in hand brave Americans 
all; by uniting we stand by dividing we 
fall.” 

These people came to this country seek- 
ing freedom—freedom of speech—freedom 
of religion—and most of all freedom from 
tyranny. And they won their freedom by 
meeting a challenge, and by winning secured 
for future generations the blessings of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

But what is happening today to the gen- 
eration that these rights were bestowed 
upon? Are they still uniting together to 
fight for the freedoms that our ancestors 
fought for? Or is this generation turning 
into an apathetic society; procrastinating 
the responsibilities bequeathed upon them 
by their forefathers; the responsibilities necs- 
sary to meet freedom’s challenge? 

Every day we Americans are faced with 
challenges that jeopordize our freedom: 
rioters, draft-card burners, and their coun- 
terparts, all challenging our freedoms and 
dividing our society by abusing the same 
freedoms that they refuse to flight for. And 
what does the average citizen do? Practically 
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nothing, but allow himself to become a 
member in an apathetic world. A dream- 
world built up of excuses and alibis: 

“I can’t do anything about it.” “I’m too 
busy to vote.” “Why get involved, it doesn’t 
concern me!” 

What would have happened to the war 
ravaged island of England a little over 25 
years ago when it was faced by the cruel 
oppression of Nazi Germany if its citizens 
would have taken these attitudes? But they 
did not. They united to the words of Sir 
Winston Churchill, 

“|... We shall fight on the beaches, we 
shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never surrender.” 

And surrender they did not! They met 
freedom's challenge and won! If our country 
is to remain what countless numbers have 
died for it to be we must follow the example 
of the English; united we must stand. 

We, the youth of America, can’t afford to 
let our generation be the last one known 
as one of free individuals. We have to ac- 
nowledge our responsibilities as Americans 
now... today... not tomorrow or next 
week; for then it may be too late. In the 
words of the late President John F. Kennedy 
our challenge is clearly stated: 

“Now the trumpet summons us again— 
not as a call to bear arms, though arms we 
need—not as a call to battle, though em- 
battled we are—but a call to bear the burden 
of a long twilight struggle year in and year 
out... a struggle against the common ene~- 
mies of man; tyranny, poverty, disease, and 
war itself.” 

We have to meet the challenge before us. 
And that challenge is everywhere: not only 
in the swamps and jungles of Viet Nam but 
also in the slums of Chicago and Detroit; on 
our local college campuses; and in the minds 
of anti-Amercans walking our city streets. 

But the challenge can’t be met by apa- 
thetic ways. Our generation must work to 
achieve higher and better goals to strengthen 
the framework of our country. We must be- 
come better educated, striving onward to 
the challenging new fields open to us in our 
institutions of higher learning. We must be- 
come more alert to the changing world 
around us; more active in our government 
system, beginning with the opportunities 
open to us through participation in our 
school governments, by participating in 
these mock governments now we will learn 
how to act as responsible citizens when the 
time comes. We must become stronger both 
physically as well as spiritually; through hard 
work and a belief in the God that created 
us. Yet, even with all of these traits our 
generation could lose freedoms challenge 
through the lack of one essential element 
.. unity. We must learn to unite as have 
Americans before us and by following their 
examples support the freedoms that keep our 
country strong. 

Only then can we be assured that our gen- 
eration has successfully met the challenge of 
freedom. And only then will we know the 
true meaning of the statement made by Wil- 
liam Harvard: 

“The greatest glory of a freeborn people is 
to transmit that freedom to their children.” 

And I ask you, what greater gift has ever 
been given to any people than the gift of 
freedom? 


In Pursuit of Peace 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 
Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in the House—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
5434—I addressed my colleagues on the 
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Vietnam war, calling for an all-out diplo- 
matic offensive to explore all avenues to 
peace—avenues which to this date have 
not been fully explored, or tested. 

Among the proposals to which I re- 
ferred was my seven-point peace pro- 
posal of August 1966 which I am today 
repeating in revised and updated form. 

I proposed then and I repeat now that 
as a courageous and dramatic step to 
move the Vietnam war from the battle- 
field to the conference table, our Presi- 
dent should announce to the world that 
he has— 

First. Set the date, fixed the time, and 
appointed the place for a peace confer- 
ence on Vietnam. 

Second. Sent invitations to North Viet- 
nam, South Vietnam, the National Liber- 
ation Front and all combatants to par- 
ticipate; 

Tihrd. Agreed that as further evidence 
of our peaceful intentions, we will cease 
aerial bombings in North Vietnam, pend- 
ing the appearance of Hanoi at the peace 
table; 

Fourth. Agreed that 72 hours after 
the conference starts, there shall be a 
reciprocal cease-fire coupled with a cessa- 
tion of all movement of troops and ma- 
teriel while negotiations are being carried 
on in good faith. Provisions for removal 
of the sick and wounded and movement 
of food, clothing, and medical supplies, 
under appropriate inspection and super- 
vision shall be made; 

Fifth. Agreed that if the third and 
fourth items above have been complied 
with then, 48 hours after the cease-fire, 
the Secretary of State will be present at 
the negotiations to meet with his coun- 
terparts of the other nations invited to 
the conference; 

Sixth. Agreed that the agenda to be 
mutually agreed upon may include the 
14 points of the United States, the four 
points of the Hanoi government, the 
Geneva agreements of 1954 and 1962, and 
such other items which the parties may 
by mutual agreement add; 

Seventh. Extended an invitation to 
the cochairmen of the Geneva Confer- 
ence—the Soviet Union, and Great Brit- 
ain—to the members of the International 
Control Commission—India, Canada, 
and Poland—and to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to take part 
in the conference. 

The President, by making these pro- 
posals will have announced to the world 
and to our concerned citizens that the 
United States not only has the sincere 
desire, but also the determination to pur- 
sue peace, and that our Government 
wants to see all killing and destruction 
stopped. By adopting these proposals the 
President will have seized the initiative 
and demonstrated to the world the full 
measure of our continuing efforts to 
achieve a peaceful settlement. 

In my letter to the President I stated: 

Mr. President, you now have an excellent 
opportunity for creative diplomacy and 
dynamic statesmanship. 

Let us hope and pray that North Vietnam 
and the National Liberation Front will rec- 
ognize our good intentions and come to the 
peace table. 

If they do, both sides will have gained 
much. 

Should they fail to appear, let the eyes of 
the world behold the empty chairs and let 
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the ears of the world hear the thunder of 
the silence from those invited—but unrep- 
resented at the peace table. 


Industrial Revenue Bonds’ Tax-Free 
Status Is To End on March 15 Under 
Treasury Plan 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wall Street Journal today published 
an account of the efforts by the Internal 
Revenue Service to end by March 15 the 
tax-exempt status of State and muni- 
cipal industrial development bonds, a tax 
exemption which has been in effect since 
1954. In its conclusion, the Wall Street 
Journal noted that this “action will be 
welcomed by municipal officials and by 
the investment community,” because 
the companies will, in their view, pro- 
ceed to build plants which were to be 
municipally financed. 

I disagree completely with this view of 
the unidentified “Government men.” The 
Louisiana Department of Commerce and 
Industry disagrees, and I have no doubt 
that most municipal officials affected by 
this ruling will disagree. The fact is that 
the ruling will effectively destroy the 
job-producing economic development 
programs in at least 43 of the 50 States 
of the Union, and especially in the rural, 
job-starved areas of the Nation. Such 
a drastic move should, in my opinion 
and in the opinion of business and gov- 
ernment in Louisiana, be addressed to 
the deliberations of the Congress. 

For the information of Members who 
may not have seen the article, I include 
in the Recorp at this point the Wall 
Street Journal story, “Industrial Rev- 
enue Bonds’ Tax-Free Status Is To End 
on March 15 Under Treasury Plan”: 
INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS’ TAX-FREE STATUS 

Is To END ON MARCH 15 UNDER TREASURY 

PLAN 

WASHINGTON.—The Treasury said it will 
propose a regulation around March 15 to end 
the exemption from Federal income taxes of 
interest on industrial revenue bonds, 

While the regulation is pending, the de- 
partment’s Internal Revenue Service said, 
it will no longer issue letters ruling on the 
tax status of individual issues. However, the 
TRS said, ruling requests received before the 
close of business yesterday will be processed. 
But those involving “mandatory redemption” 
features, it added, won't be eligible to receive 
ruling letters. 

Industrial revenue bonds are issued by 
municipalities to finance construction of 
factories. The bonds are repaid through 
rental or lease revenue from the business 
that uses the facility. The practice allows 
lower interest costs than corporations would 
have to pay if they issued their own taxable 
securities. 

The mandatory redemption features are a 
relatively new development; they require the 
company to redeem the bonds if laws or regu- 
lations are changed to make the interest 
taxable. 

ISSUES AFFECTED 

The new Treasury proposal would apply 
only to industrial reyenue bonds sold after 
March 15, the IRS said. It added that bonds 
would be considered sold “on the date a 
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buyer or underwriter enters into a binding 
contract with the issuer to purchase the 
bonds at a fixed price.” 

In its announcement late last evening, in 
“Technical Information Release 972," the 
IRS said it is “reconsidering its position” on 
the tax exemption of municipal bonds on 
which “the debtor, in reality, is a private 
corporation.” The IRS had ruled in 1954 
that the industrial revenue bonds were tax 
exempt. 

The doubtiess-controversial step is to be 
subject to a public hearing, in about 30 or 
45 days, after which the agency will take 
final action. 

Stanley S. Surrey, assistant Treasury sec- 
retary for tax policy, said the Government 
will have to decide the tax status of a few 
issues already outstanding that have the 
mandatory redemption features. Current 
Treasury rulings don’t deal with such pro- 
visions because they didn’t exist until very 
recently and the issuers haven't sought spe- 
cific rulings on them. And, Mr. Surrey ex- 
plained, those with requests pending at the 
IRS for rulings on such issues will have to 
amend them to remove the redemption fea- 
ture “if they want a favorable ruling in a 
hurry.” 

The amount of new industrial revenue is- 
sues has risen to more than $1 billion in 1967 
from only $70 million in 1960 and the Treas- 
ury objects to the loss of revenue. 


BILLS BOGGED DOWN 


While the Treasury had been hoping for 
legislation to end the tax-exempt status, the 
bills weren’t making any headway and is- 
suance of such securities was starting to 
surge: 

At the same time the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was questioning whether 
the bonds are truly obligations of munici- 
palities or of private business, local govern- 
ment officials were expressing fear of having 
to pay higher rates to sell ordinary municipal 
securities because of competition from in- 
dustrial-revenue issues. And Treasury officials 
more or less openly discussed the problem 
just before the weekend at the National Gov- 
ernor’s Conference here. The combined forces 
prompted a rush of work over the weekend, 
it’s. understood, which culminated in last 
night’s announcement. 

Generally, Government men believe that 
the action will be welcomed by municipal 
Officials and by the investment community. 
Indications are, they say, that companies will 
proceed with plants that were to have been 
municipally financed. 


Federal Interest in Radiation 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of our distinguished colleagues, 
Representative CLARENCE J. Brown, JR., 
of Ohio, and a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, has 
demonstrated keen interest and aware- 
ness of the problem of radiation from 
electronic products. 

Recently, Mr. Brown had occasion to 
address a Laser Safety Conference at the 
University of Cincinnati, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he stressed the problems in 
radiation control. 

At this point in the Recorp, I insert 
the text of Mr. Brown’s address which 
I am sure will be of interest to my col- 
leagues: 
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FEDERAL INTEREST IN RADIATION CONTROL 


(A speech by Representative CLARENCE J. 
Brown, JR., to a Laser Safety Conference, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 29, 1968) 

After 70 years of experience, we simply do 
not know as much about the effects of ioniz- 
ing radiation as we should. And this is true 
in spite of flurries of national or worldwide 
concern related to presumed hazards from 
the fluoroscoping of shoe-fittings, atmos- 
pheric radiation from atomic explosions or 
the possibility that we may be absorbing too 
much radiation from the late late show on 
our color television set. 

The immediate effects of radiation can be 
dramatic as we watch atomic explosions 
evaporate the landscape or microwaves cook 
a meal in seconds, or lasers tunnel through a 
tiny diamond or a hillside. But little thought 
is given to the possibilities of danger from 
the unseen and unfelt cumulative effects of 
limited exposures from a wide variety of 
possible sources. After all, dental and medi- 
cal x-ray machines are tools of the healing 
arts. Laser sets can be obtained through the 
mail to stimulate the budding high school 
scientist. And who would think the nation’s 
greatest manufacturing companies would 
manufacture a household item that might 
be hazardous to health. 

And yet one scientist, Dr. Karl Z. Morgan, 
has estimated annual deaths in the United 
States from radiation causes at between 2,000 
and 29,000. While this statistic presented be- 
fore a Congressional Committee in testimony 
on the “Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1967” is certainly controversial, 
it points up the fact that there is much we 
do not know about the effects of radiation. 

The present controls on radiation are sim- 
ilarly obscure or confused. Radioisotopes, 
made in a nuclear reactor, are the responsi- 
bility of the federal government or some 
states which have taken up this responsibil- 
ity under the provisions of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. But radioisotopes made with 
an accelerator are not subject to federal ju- 
risdiction. A product made with natural ra- 
dium is only within the jurisdiction of some 
states; and it can be shipped with no con- 
trols in interstate commerce from its point 
of origin in a state which has no controls. 

Senator Bartlett of Alaska has pointed out 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued regulations which govern the amount 
of ionizing radiation which can be applied 
to a side of bacon for food preservation, but 
the Public Health Service cannot specify how 
much radiation may be received by a human 
being whether it be in diagnosis or treat- 
ment for illness, in his occupation or in his 
casual visit to public or private places. 

The Director of the National Center for 
Radiological Health, which came into being 
within the Public Health Service last Janu- 
ary 1, noted in testimony before Congress on 
my bill, that non-medical applications of 
radiation have been growing apace. He esti- 
mated there are now 150 particle acceler- 
ators, 150 neutron generators, 300 Van 
deGraff accelerators and 10,000 industrial 
x-ray machines now in use in industry, train- 
ing and research. In the past five years, ap- 
proximately 8,000 x-ray tubes have been sold 
for non-medical equipment, and the sales of 
industrial x-ray equipment is increasing at 
the rate of about ten percent per year. About 
20,000 people use this equipment and may 
be exposed in their occupations. And, based 
on spot checks by federal and state health 
agencies, at least a third of these people are 
not instrumented properly to detect radia- 
tion exposure dangers. 

But the bulk of x-ray usage in our nation 
is still in the health field. This is where 75 to 
90 percent of all exposures occur and the rate 
of medical and dental exposure is doubling 
every 13 years at the present rate. 

Of the 173 million x-ray examinations in 
1964, 105 million were radiographic examina- 
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tions, 54 million were dental examinations; 
ten million were fluoroscopic examinations; 
and over three million were x-ray treatments. 

Of 93 million medical examinations, only 
58 percent were performed in hospitals; only 
92 percent of these were done in accredited 
facilities; and only 60 percent of these (or 
30 million) were performed under the super- 
vision of a radiologist. Thirty percent were 
performed by equipment over ‘ten years old 
and about half exposed more of the patient's 
body than was required. 

This, then, begins to establish the dimen- 
sion of the problem. When the new field of 
laser and maser technology is added. With its 
great potential growth, we see that any need 
we have now is unlikely to diminish. 

My own interest in the question of radia- 
tion exposure and health goes back to my 
interest in leukemia, the disease which 
claimed the life of our first child. While the 
cause of this always-fatal blood disease is 
still undetermined, x-radiation has been 
implicated as a factor. No one knows whether 
it is a primary causal factor or something 
that reduces immunity to some other causal 
factor. My wife and I both wonder about that 
pre-natal x-ray—at least to the extent that 
she has never had another with three sub- 
sequent children. 

And then, since I have been in Congress, 
another personal experience brought the 
question of patient over-exposure to mind 
once again. Within one day I had a dental 
examination, which included a full dental 
X-ray, and a thorough physical examina- 
tion, which obliged me to have work done 
by an agency of the government at two 
different locations. A chest X-ray was taken 
at the first location and suggested at the 
second merely to avoid the inconvenience 
of having to send for the first set of X-rays. 
That I had not long before participated in 
a public service chest X-ray program was 
not considered significant from the stand- 
point of X-radiation exposure. No one 
seemed to care how many recent X-rays I 
had had, 

Although we know the dangers of Hiro- 
shima and the damage done to careless 
radiologists, doctors and dentists who have 
developed cancers or fathered malformed 
children; and though we have recognized 
the health risks of uranium mining or paint- 
ing radium dials on watches, we have not 
fully recognized or dealt with the problem 
of radiation hazards. 

As is so often the case, private scientific 
and professional groups were first to become 
concerned about this problem and have been 
studying or at least observing it for many 
years. They took the initiative early in rec- 
ommending standards for use. 

But as of 1966, the Public Health Service 
reports only 42 States had adopted any legis- 
lation for radiation protection. And, though 
39 have regulatory programs, 22 States still 
have no specific radiation exposure stand- 
ards. 

These State interests in radiation dangers 
and controls have been growing since the 
dangers were first recognized. But Federal 
interest has mushroomed (if that is not a 
bad pun) since the Atomic Energy Act. 

However, the National Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce has main- 
tained an interest in radiological problems 
for over 30 years, providing the public with 
X-ray instrument calibration and research in 
X-ray measurements. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
interested, as noted previously, in the stand- 
ards for the use of gamma radiation in food 
preservation, but the regulations do not con- 
cern themselves with the hazards to the op- 
erators of irradiating machinery. 

The Department of Interior, through the 
Mine Safety Act, has been given authority 
to regulate health and safety factors in mines 
and thereby develops control standards in 
that aspect of radiation. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare also takes an interest and a hand 
in standards and regulations through its 
authority to administer Federal grants to 
hospitals and public health agencies. 

And the Department of Transportation, 
with its interest in safety; and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with its concern about work- 
ing conditions also play their roles. 

But most all of these have grown from the 
interest and knowledge of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In 1959 President Eisenhower established 
by Executive order the Federal Radiation 
Council which was later given statutory sup- 
port in the Congress. Made up of persons 
from the various departments in the Gov- 
ernment which are interested in radiation, 
its job was to make recommendations to the 
President for Government-wide regulations 
or actions in radiation matters. 

And so the interest and activity in radia- 
tion hazards and controls has grown in both 
the public and private sectors—usually to 
mutual advantage and not infrequently 
hand-in-hand, 

I might point out that the Atomic Energy 
Act, when it was enacted in the mid-forties, 
was an experiment in itself. The potential 
of atomic energy was unknown, the effects 
on the general public were unknown, the 
hazards had only been suggested at that 
point. The radiation contro) measure I have 
been asked to discuss, is, in the same sense, 
a legislative experiment. 

As defined by Surgeon General Dr. William 
H. Stewart, the heaith needs of the American 
people can be basically identified as: Health 
Care—to keep people well and to treat them 
when they are ill or injured; and Health 
Protection—to protect individuals and com- 
munities against disease, injury and environ- 
mental hazards. 

The Federal Government, over the years, 
has played a growing role in supporting and 
augmenting the efforts of the many partners 
involved in the health system in our coun- 
try—both health care and health protection. 
The partnership is composed of the private 
physician, hospitals and nursing homes, 
medical centers and biomedical research 
laboratories, voluntary health agencies, and 
Government agencies at the Federal, State 
and local levels. 

As a cosponsor of this conference, the Pub- 
lic Health Service directly represents the 
Federal interest in our health system. To 
quote from the historic Partnership For 
Health legislation passed originally in 1966 
and updated and expanded through my com- 
mittee in the recent session of Congress, the 
Public Health Service is dedicated to “pro- 
moting and assuring the highest level of 
health attainable for every person in an en- 
vironment which contributes positively to 
healthful individual and family living.” This 
is the essence of the Federal interest. 

The Federal end of the partnership is sup- 
ported by tax dollars in multibillion dollar 
amounts annually. The new National Cen- 
ter for Radiological Health, as one of many 
Federal, State, and local authorities dispens- 
ing these funds, has been appropriated nearly 
$16 million for its fiscal 1968 budget typical 
of the increasing amount of resources which 
have been devoted to diminishing the hazard 
to health of radiation. 

Surgeon General Stewart has pointed out 
in testimony before Congress that, for some 
of the other radiations, such as microwaves 
or lasers, which are neither adequately 
studied nor controlled, there is now sufficient 
evidence of dangers to indicate that expo- 
sure should be controlled. For other sources, 
we do not know enough about the radiation 
they may be emitting or the number of peo- 
ple being exposed to make a Judgment at this 
time. 

So, if the Federal Government is to keep 
faith with its responsibility, it must assure 
that radiation exposure in the environment 
is kept at the lowest possible level while, at 
the same time encouraging and assisting the 
development of the science and technology. 
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To meet the first part of this responsibility, 
the Congress is considering several similar 
bills to help reduce exposure to electromag- 
netic radiations from electronic products. 
There are a number of identical bills in the 
House, of which mine, H.R. 12125, is one. It 
is the same as S. 2067, in the Senate. 

These bills define radiation as meaning 
any electromagnetic radiation, including but 
not limited to ionizing radiation, and any 
sound radiation which can be generated dur- 
ing the operation of electronic products or 
devices. So you see that, while products are 
not specifically mentioned by type or cate- 
gory in the legislation, the study of nonioniz- 
ing radiation sources, such as ultra-high- 
frequency radio waves, microwaves and lasers 
is included. 

Let me return to the fact that some in- 
jurious effects of exposure to microwaves 
and lasers are now known. We know that 
overexposure can injure individuals. Whether 
overexposure can affect the genetic quality 
of populations does not seem established 
one way or the other, although some ob- 
servations may indicate a genetic effect from 
microwaves. 

Whether there are other hazards will have 
to be determined by study and research. At 
the moment the situation is not critical, for 
most applications of the more powerful 
microwave and laser units are in Govern- 
ment operation and thus are now under di- 
rect control. But microwave and laser tech- 
nology is literally pouring from our labora- 
tories and very powerful units are in the 
offing for private and military applications, 
so that the chances of exposure are increas- 
ing both in number and amount of expo- 
sure. 

Subsequent ‘tests revealed that some of 
the questionable tubes were emitting X-rays 
at a level 200,000 times greater than ac- 
cepted recommended rates. 

At this point it was obvious that existing 
protective standards for consumer products 
were not being enforced and measures were 
demanded that would offer some degree of 
control or regulation. Preventative medicine, 
if you will, was called for. 

As tests continued, the legislative process 
was geared up. Support was offered by a 
number of Congressmen who recognized the 
need for a comprehensive study of radiation 
hazards as related to all electronic products. 
The companion measure to the House bills 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Bartlett of Alaska who had expressed an 
earlier interest in radioactive fallout in his 
State and in the Arctic. 

In an effort to prepare ourselves to act on 
the proposed legislation, hearings in both 
the House and Senate were conducted dur- 
ing which expert witnesses from both pri- 
vate and public sectors were invited to tes- 
tify. In the course of the hearings, state- 
ments were offered by some 40 interested 
parties, 

Although the hearings centered around 
hazards from ionizing radiation, the gamut 
of electronic products was discussed, includ- 
ing lasers. While hearings are not com- 
pleted, at least on the Senate side, the testi- 
mony thus far has been favorable to the 
proposed legislation. 

The Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act proposes a comprehensive scheme 
wherein the Federal Government will exer- 
cise solid leadership in the control of radi- 
ation for the best interests of the public 
health and welfare. 

In this bill, the Congress declares that 
the public health and safety must be pro- 
tected from the dangers of radiation from 
electronic products. In order to achieve this 
objective, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall (1) undertake and pro- 
vide support and assistance for research and 
investigations relating to the biological effects 
and control of such radiation hazards; (2) 
cooperate with public and private organiza- 
tions for these purposes; and (3) develop and 
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administer standards for the control of radia- 
tion emissions from electronic products. 

I have already noted that, by definition, 
the radiation referred to means any electro- 
magnetic radiation, including but not limited 
to ionizing radiation, and any sound radia- 
tion which can be generated during the oper- 
ation of all electronic products or devices. 
Thus, it includes lasers. 

The bill is rather specific in directing 
how the Secretary shall go about meeting the 
challenge posed in the mandate I have just 
mentioned. 

It proposes that the agency shall set up 
a research program designed to minimize 
radiations emanating from electronic prod- 
ucts and to minimize exposure of people to 
such radiations. In the course of its work 
the governmental agency is directed to main- 
tain liaison with industry and interested 
organizations in the interest of a two-way 
flow of information on present and future 
potential radiation emissions from electronic 
products, 

The bill further requires that the (appro- 
priate) agency study and evaluate emissions 
and conditions of exposure to such radiations 
in relation to epidemiological and bioeffects 
studies and control activities and then de- 
velop, test and evaluate the effectiveness of 
procedures and techniques for minimizing 
radiation exposure. 

There are included provisions for necessary 
grants to public and private agencies and 
institutions and to individuals and nonprofit 
organizations for research purposes, 

The desired end product, as stated in the 
declaration, is the prescription of standards 
applicable to the emission of radiation. Once 
standards are set and disseminated to the 
respective industries, the agency is respon- 
sible for a continuing review and evaluation 
of testing programs carried out by industry 
to assure that their products comply with 
the standards. 

Imported products are also covered by the 
same standards, 

It is important to note that the act does 
not pre-empt or discourage State surveillance 
and control of radiation from electronic 
products, The Secretary would be authorized 
to set up and enforce certain standards, some 
of them pre-emptive, to govern the manu- 
facture of devices. But he is also empowered 
and directed to stimulate and encourage the 
efforts of the States and industry. Perhaps 
even more important, the Secretary is di- 
rected to undertake a long-range, continuing 
oc age 2 8 and educate all State 

0 rsonnel abo 
on pe. ut control of 

It is in this general context that some of 
you may þe asked to contribute your knowl- 
edge and experience in laser technology. 

In our tripartite system of Government, to 
recall for a moment a bit of basic political 
science, the Congress and the executive have 
separate and distinct responsibilities. We in 
Congress have a responsibility to our con- 
stituents and to the Nation to anticipate 
dangers of an era which Dr, Seaborg of the 
Atomic Energy Commission persuasively 
describes as a scientific revolution. And it 
is in meeting this responsibility that Con- 
gress comes to the question of lasers, 

Today lasers are confined largely to labora- 
tories where experienced and responsible 
8 people use them— and even un- 

er these conditions accidents n. But 

tomorrow lasers may be Nivea be SNA 

tion workers in industry, by miners digging 

tunnels through mountains, perhaps by 

3 or enen process workers, 
certainly our mili 0 

& broad front. * . 

And as lasers emerge from the laboratories, 
as individual units increase in power, as 
more applications are found for ultra- 
violet and infra-red lasers which cannot be 
seen by the human eye, there will be an in- 
creasing chance of exposure and an increas- 
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ing chance of injury to workers and perhaps 
to the general public. 

Several alternatives lie ahead. We can wait 
until the number and severity of accidents 
compels hasty action. We can act now to 
build up the information base that will be 
required for intelligent regulation later. We 
can set interim standards now based upon 
present knowledge. 

What Congress finally will do depends in 
part upon the advice and information that 
we receive from many of you here today who 
are working at the forefront of this exciting 
new field. This legislation, prepared with the 

e of the Public Health Service, has 
been introduced by a number of concerned 
Members of Congress on both sides of the 
political aisle in both the House and Senate. 
After the hearings in both the House and 
Senate are completed, the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
will each approve its own version of a bill. 
The bills may be altered from the one I have 
described to you here as the original pro- 
posal. The testimony before the committees 
may require this, although no major altera- 
tions have thus far been indicated. 

Then the committee-approved bill must 
survive the consideration of each branch of 
the Congress—including the possibility of 
amendment from the floor, And once passed 
in the House and in the Senate, any differ- 
ences between the versions of the bill adopted 
in each body must be resolved in conference 
committee by representatives of each original 
committee. After this compromise conference 
version is approved by both bodies and 
signed by the President, the Congress still 
must appropriate the funds to carry out the 
program authorized—and currently, money 
is one of our biggest problems. We seem to 
have more worthy things on which someone 
wants to spend money than we have money 
to spend. 

So the bill I have discussed is really only a 

—and until we can resolve our na- 
tional financial crisis, it may be a slow be- 
ginning. But it is a start. And your participa- 
tion in it is important, both now and later. 
When it is enacted into law, your coopera- 
tion with the Public Health Service in deter- 
mination of the studies to be made and the 
regulations to be set will be vital to the safe 
development of radiation technology and sci- 
ence. Today, that science is exciting and 
promising and dangerous. The ambition of 
this legislation is, insofar as possible, to take 
the danger out of the future without ad- 
versely affecting the excitement, growth or 
promising advantages, 


Resolution Adopted by the Lithuanian 
American Council of Greater New 


York ae 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 18 it was my 
pleasure to meet with and address the 
members of the Lithuanian American 
Council of Greater New York on the ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. 

This gathering of loyal American 
citizens of Lithuanian birth or ancestry 
adopted the following resolution in sup- 
port of their oppressed brothers and 
sisters under Soviet domination: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY LITHUANIAN RALLY 

ON FEBRUARY 18, 1968 

We, Lithuanian Americans of Greater New 

York, gathered on February 18, 1968 at 
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Washington Irving High School, New York, 


To commemorate the 50th Anniversary of 
the Restoration of the Independence to 
Lithuania proclaimed on February 16, 1918 
in Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania; 

And to honor the memory of those Lithu- 
anians who defended their country against 
foreign oppression with their lives; 

Protesting vigorously against the illegal 
and forcible incorporation of Lithuania by 
Soviet Russia; and against the genocide and 
deportation of more than 400,000 Lithu- 
anians, and 

Reaffirming the unswerving determination 
of Lithuanian people everywhere to regain 
Independence and Freedom for the land of 
their Fathers, and 

Expressing our gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for its steadfast 
policy of non-recognition of the situation 
created in Lithuania by Soviet aggression and 
for its support of the right of the Lithu- 
anian nation to self-determination resolve— 

1. To appeal to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Congress of the United 
States: to give due course to the Congress 
Concurrent Resolution No. 416 urging the 
President of the United States’ to direct the 
attention of world opinion at the United 
Nations, and other appropriate international 
forums and by such means as he deems ap- 
propriate, to the denial of the right of self- 
determination to the peoples of Lithuania; 

2. To urge the Free Europe Radio to ex- 
tend its Broadcasts to Lithuania; 

3. To demand that Soviet Russia withdraw 
its armed forces and all and every other kind 
of administrative apparatus from the soil of 
Lithuania, leaving the Lithuanian peoples 
to remain the Masters of their own house; 

4. To assure the Lithuanian people under 
Soviet occupation of our absolute determi- 
nation to labor and make every sacrifice re- 
quired until Lithuania and its people will 
become free and independent again; 

5. To urge American Lithuanians to sup- 
port the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment opposing Communist expansion every- 
where. 


The Alliance for Progress 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, after 6 years of hard work and 
dedication to the objectives of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, the Latin American 
people have brought about many im- 
portant changes. Governments are now 
working to meet the needs of all of their 
people, tax reforms have been adopted, 
and programs in health, education, and 
agriculture are contributing daily to the 
well-being of the Latin Americans. 

This progress is reward enough for the 
assistance which we extend to them, but 
it is always gratifying to find a little un- 
expected thank you for our efforts. I re- 
cently read an editorial in the Pana- 
manian newspaper, El Dia, which dem- 
onstrates the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of that country for our fine program 
of development assistance. I would like 
to share this editorial with my colleagues, 
and include a translation of the January 
31, 1968, article in the Recorp, as follows: 

The intense work the Alliance for Progress 
is carrying out in our country by making 
possible construction of schools, streets, 
roads, electrification and sewerage, increas- 
ing production and stimulating develop- 
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ment and growth of the country, has earned 
wide concord among all community sectors. 

Men, women and children greet with 
pleasure and enthusiasm the representatives 
of this Inter-American organization inspired 
in the noble ideas established by President 
Kennedy. 


Wright Patman Begins 40th Year in House 
of Representatives—Makes Small Busi- 
ness Speech 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, March 4 
marked the 40th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the congressional career of 
our distinguished colleague from the first 
Congressional District of Texas, the well- 
known champion of small business, the 
Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN. 

As might be expected, at a luncheon 
honoring him on this date, he responded 
by making a small business speech—a 
speech which gave welcome encourage- 
ment to the small business investment 
companies that have provided valuable 
assistance to thousands of small busi- 
nessmen seeking equity capital needed 
for their growth and expansion. 

It will be remembered that Representa- 
tive WRIGHT PATMAN pioneered the pass- 
age of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 by hearings and investigations 
he conducted as chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee during that 
year. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the address which Chairman PATMAN de- 
livered on March 4, 1968, in the RECORD, 
together with the remarks made by the 
Honorable Robert C. Moot, SBA Admin- 
istrator, who presented Congressman 
PatMan to his distinguished audience on 
this occasion: 

REMARKS BY ROBERT C. Moor, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, SBA, INTRODUCING HoN. WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL SMALL 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANY ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, MARCH 4, 1968, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
We are deeply honored today to have as 

our luncheon speaker one of this nation’s 

greatest legislators of this or any other time. 

We are doubly honored because today, 

March 4, 1968, marks the beginning of the 

40th consecutive year in Congress for the 

Honorable Wright Patman. Congressman 

Patman has served 20 consecutive terms and 

is third in seniority of the entire House of 

Representatives, 

Wright Patman’s typical constituent is 
the little man. The Congressman is a 
champion of the people and especially the 
small businessman of the country. Through- 
out his long and illustrious career he has 
been a leader in developing and passing 
legislation for small business and was in the 
forefront in establishing the Small Business 
Administration. Wright Patman is a past 
Chairman of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business and still is a very active 
member of that Committee. Currently he is 
Chairman of the important and powerful 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 
Ten years ago Chairman Patman led the 
drive for the passage of the Small Business 
Investment Company legislation. I am per- 
sonally very grateful for his willingness to 
counsel and provide support for this agency 
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since I became Administrator in August of 
last year. I can assure you that his counsel 
and support to me were vital to the passage 
of the SBIC legislative amendments during 
this past session. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you a great 
man, the Honorable Wright Patman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN BEFORE 
THE SMALL BUSINESS ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
MARCH 4, 1968 
It is indeed an honor to be here today to 

address the first meeting of the SBIC Ad- 

visory Council. With the proper spirit and 

application, the Advisory Council can go a 

long way to helping the SBIC industry reach 

the heights that were originally contem- 
plated for the program. 

I would like to take a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the role of the Advisory Committee and, 
at the same time, look at the state of the 
art of the SBIC industry. 

This Advisory Council is perhaps faced 
with one of the most important tasks in the 
short history of your industry, for SBICs are 
truly at the proverbial crossroads of their 
existence, 

Your jobs in running your companies in 
the past have not been easy nor will the job 
of serving on the Advisory Committee be a 
soft one. But as the council moves forward, 
it should do so with the thought of better- 
ing the SBIC program not only for those who 
own or run companies, but also from the 
outlook of the small business concern. 

If this group takes a realistic view of what 
has happened in the past and is happening 
now and will work conscientiously to better 
the program rather than dwelling on “pie- 
in-the-sky” ideas, then I have no doubt but 
that this industry will reach the goals that 
were set up for it when Congress passed the 
authorizing legislation in 1958. 

The Advisory Council must operate in a 
two-way system of communications. The 
Council was not created so that the industry 
would have a forum for presenting its gripes 
to the Small Business Administration nor 
was it set up to seek the overturning or ton- 
ing down of SBA regulations. There has been 
far too much of that in the past and this 
has been one of the main reasons that the 
program has run into problems over regula- 
tions and the interpretation of these regu- 
lations. I do not contend that SBA has been 
faultless in handling some of these situa- 
tions. However, I have been distressed by the 
lack of willingness of some in the SBIC in- 
dustry to accept regulatory change. 

Unfortunate precedents were established 
during previous administrations of the SBA 
that have perhaps magnified this problem. 
Long ago, a familiar pattern was established. 
The agency would issue a regulation, the 
industry would object and SBA would either 
rescind or water down the regulatory change. 
This went on for a number of years in which 
SBA operated more as a super trade organi- 
gation than as a regulatory agency. Of 
course, everyone knows what happened dur- 
ing this period when there was little or no 
regulation of the industry. 

Happily, for the overall industry, that 
situation no longer exists. We now have men 
running SBA and the SBIC program who 
want very much to see this industry grow 
and prosper but will not shut their eyes at 
regulatory violations in order to achieve 
that goal. 

There have been a number of major regu- 
latory changes in the industry in the past 
few years. Before these changes were made, 
the situation had reached a stage where it 
could not be corrected by gentle reminders 
or regulatory niceties. Clearly, major reform 
was the only answer to the situation if the 
industry was to be saved. In future years, I 
am certain that the recent regulatory deci- 
sions made by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, although they may have been harsh, 
will be credited for the survival of this 
industry. 
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In short, regulatory changes were made 
because they had to be made. I am sure you 
will recall that when Mr. Bernard Boutin 
took over at SBA, he had grave doubts about 
the continuation of your industry. I know 
that many of you underwent several months 
of mental anguish waiting to see which 
course Mr. Boutin would take. Mr. Boutin 
inherited a sick patient. He could have 
turned his back on the industry and let it 
fold, blaming the failures on those who 
preceded him. Or, he could have undertaken 
painful but necessary corrective action to 
cure the patient. This was the course he 
chose. The SBIC industry has not fully re- 
covered from its ailments. But, with the 
guidance of Mr. Moot and Mr. Brown and 
with the assistance of this Advisory Council, 
I foresee total recovery for the patient. 

This is enough about the past. You are in- 
terested, I know, in the future of the indus- 
try. And, of course, your group is charged 
with the responsibility of finding solutions 
to the problems that still exist within the 
industry. For the next few minutes, I would 
like to discuss some of those points with you. 

I feel that the SBIC industry does not have 
an adequate barometer for gauging its effec- 
tiveness. Too much emphasis has been 
placed on the price of publicly traded SBIC 
stock in an attempt to use stock prices as a 
measuring tool for the performance of SBICs. 
There are others who feel that the amount of 
favorable news stories indicate whether or 
not SBICs are doing their job. Both of these 
indicators, however, deal only with SBICs as 
an investment and do not offer a true indica- 
tion of the actual performance of the SBIC in 
its relation to the purposes of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act. 

It is still conceivable, and this has been 
proven in the past, that an SBIC can be 
highly profitable without meeting the needs 
of small business. I would hope that in the 
coming years the industry will realize that it 
is not made up solely of publicly-owned com- 
panies and that more emphasis will be placed 
on the job that the SBIC is doing in aiding 
small business rather than in its gain or loss 
in the stock market or by measuring the 
number of favorable column inches received 
in the press. 

One of the aspects of the industry that has 
long troubled me, as well as others interested 
in the program, is that of the inactive com- 
pany. I am not referring to the company that 
is inactive by chance but rather those that 
are inactive by choice. A few years back, I 
asked SBA for the number of companies that 
were inactive. I was quickly assured that 
there were only a handful of companies in 
the inactive category. Later, I asked SBA for 
a definition of “inactive” so that we could 
better pinpoint the number of companies 
that were not making loans. SBA replied that 
at that time its definition of inactive was a 
company that had not made a loan for a year 
and a half. No one, I feel, would argue that 
companies that had been out of the lending 
business for more than 18 months were truly 
inactive. But, the important thing is that 
the inactive classification should start at a 
far earlier cutoff point. 

SBA recently asked one SBIC to consider 
the possibility of surrendering its license be- 
cause the company had made only one invest- 
ment in six years and this investment was 
repaid during that period. The company be- 
came highly indignant over the thought that 
it was being classified as an inactive com- 
pany and contended that during the six year 
period it had sought numerous investments 
but had been unable to come up with any- 
thing that it considered a good investment. 
This is not the type of company that we want 
in the program. Over and over again your 
industry has been told that this is a program 
of supplying risk or venture capital. And, 
we all know that one of the recent problems 
within the industry has been the definition 
of venture capital. While it may not be an 
easy task to write a definition for venture 
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capital in an air-tight sense, every SBIC has 
found out the meaning of venture capital 
when it is stuck with its first lemon. 

No one expects you to give your money 
away but, at the same time, it is not the goal 
of the program to allow an SBIC to make a 
few investments and then sit back and see 
what happens. The SBIC should be operating 
as a revolving fund and certainly the profit- 
able SBICs conduct their business under this 
principle. And at the same time, it is not fair 
for those companies sitting on their hands 
to gain any advantages from the SBIC pro- 
gram whether it be government funds, tax 
benefits, or even the right to say that they 
are a small business investment company. 

In spite of past performances, investiga- 
tions, and publicity, it is an honor and priy- 
ilege to hold an SBIC license. Therefore, I 
would hope that this Advisory Council, in 
conjunction with the Administration, would 
give serious consideration to the question of 
inactive companies. In the House committee 
report and again in the statement of the 
managers on the recently enacted SBIC bill, 
language was inserted making it clear that 
the Congress was disturbed about the prob- 
lem of the inactive company. It was pointed 
out that the Congress felt that SBA had the 
power to deal with these companies but that 
if the agency felt it would not have all the 
power it needed, prompt consideration would 
be given to 1 ation granting the agency 
the needed authority. With the words of Con- 
gress as your springboard, I hope that a plan 
can be worked out to correct the inactive 
company problem, And, if you feel that addi- 
tional legislation is needed, I promise that 
it will be given the earliest possible con- 
sideration. 

During the recent investigations of the 
McClellan committee, suggestions were raised 
by your industry that thought should be 
given to a self-policing type operation simi- 
lar to that used by the stock exchanges and 
the National Association of Security Dealers. 
At that time, quite frankly, there was not a 
great deal of support for such an idea out- 
side of the industry. There was a feeling that 
SBICs had been caught with their thumbs 
in the pie and were not trying to take the 
easy way out. 

But for the most part, that unfortunate 
chapter of SBIC history is behind us and the 
program once more is moving forward. Now 
is the time to consider a program of self- 
policing—not as a replacement for the agen- 
cy’s supervision, but rather as a complemen- 
tary addition to the supervision. What better 
publicity could there be than to tell the fi- 
nancial world that you too as an industry are 
concerned about questionable SBIC opera- 
tions. In fact, so concerned that you, as an 
industry, will take action against those oper- 
ators before SBA has to move in. In short, 
don’t want for trouble to come to you and 
then try to beg out of the problem—why not 
adopt machinery to head off the problem be- 
fore it strikes? 

I would also like to touch base this after- 
noon with the status of new licenses for the 
program. I would not be telling you the truth 
if I said I was happy with the influx of bank- 
owned companies into the program between 
the passage of the recent SBIC legislation 
and the 90-day period before it went into 
effect. Congressional intention was clear that 
banks were gaining too much of an operating 
role in this program. 

This is why Congress restricted the amount 
of ownership that a bank could have in an 
SBIC and in no case could bank control an 
SBIC except for existing control situations. 
I frankly was shocked and dismayed at the 
number of banks that moved into the pro- 
gram during the 90-day delay. 

I sincerely hope that they obtained licenses 
with the thought of running active and pub- 
lic spirited SBICs and that they are not ob- 
taining these licenses solely as a speculative 
move with the intent of waiting to see what 
happens to the program before they move 
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ahead with any investments. Let me assure 
you that I will be watching the newly- 
licensed bank-owned SBICs closer than a 
farm boy at his first burlesque show and I 
plan to ask SBA for periodic reports on the 
operations of these companies. 

I am certain that one of the topics you 
will be discussing during your meetings will 
be that of taxation. In short, whether or not 
the SBIC tax program presently before Con- 
gress will become law this Session or, in fact, 
in any Session of Congress. Quite frankly, I 
would hesitate to make a prediction about 
the fate of the tax bill. Certainly this is not 
a year for legislation cutting taxes. But, I 
hope that your industry is not sitting around 
waiting to see if the tax bill will be passed 
but instead is moving forward to make this 
the best possible program, 

In closing, let me say that a well-known 
educational institution, the school of hard 
knocks, must have offered its first post grad- 
uate course to the SBIC industry. And, those 
still in the industry have graduated with 
high honors. But, the worst is behind you. 
And the only question before the industry 
now is how high a plateau can be reached. 
If this council and all of the industry will 
look forward at the same time taking enough 
of a backward glance to see that the prob- 
lems in the past do not recur, then I foresee 
in the very near future a highly profitable 
SBIC industry not only from the dollars and 
cents standpoint, but from the viewpoint of 
the millions of small businesses throughout 
our Nation. 


Elmira College Girls Hold Bake-In and 
Produce 12,384 Cookies for Marines in 
Vietnam 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


, OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, regard- 
less of one’s extent of support for our 
activities in Vietnam, it is inescapable 
that we have more than a half million 
American men there, and they deserve 
our constant thoughts and prayers. The 
students at Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y., 
decided to show the 7th Marine Regiment 
that they are not forgotten by the girls 
back home. They organized a bake-in“ 
last weekend which produced more than 
one thousand dozen cookies to be sent to 
the marines in Quang Nam, Vietnam 
with personal notes from the girls. The 
effort was supported by several local and 
national industries and by veterans posts. 

The great success of this spirited en- 
deaver prompts me to bring it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, for they may 
wish to suggest a similar project to wom- 
en’s colleges, clubs, and groups in their 
own congressional districts, I am sure, 
that everyone in the House joins with me 
in saying to the girls of Elmira College, 
Well done. 

I enclose a news story about the project 
from the Elmira Star Gazette of March 
2 and the Sunday Telegram of March 3: 

[From the Elmira (N.Y.) Star Gazette; 
Mar. 2, 1968] 

ELMIRA COLLEGE'S Viet “BAKE-IN” Draws 
DONATIONS From LEGION Post, SEVERAL 
CoMPANTES 
Harry B. Bentley American Legion Post 443 

of Elmira has donated $200 to assist Elmira 

College students in shipping 12,000 cookies 


from today’s bake-in“ to American service- 
men in Vietnam. 
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Cookies will be shipped by parcel air lift, 
a special service of the U.S. Post Office for 
packages to Vietnam. Plans to have the 
cookies shipped by military air transport fell 
through due to the current shortage of cargo 
space on military flights to the Far East. 

Packed in cartons of 24 dozen each, the 
shipment will amount to about 45 cartons, 
each weighing about 28 pounds. Shipping 
costs will be about $6.85 a carton. 

Arrangements have been made with local 
post office officials to expedite the shipment 
from Elmira tonight. They will go by air 
parcel post to San Francisco—where they 
will be included in a regular mail air lift 
direct to Vietnam—and are expected to ar- 
rive early next week. 

The cookies are being sent to the 7th Mar- 
ine Regiment, 1st Marine Division, in Quang 
Nam, Vietnam, which includes several men 
from the Twin Tiers area. 

In addition to the $200 contribution from 
the Bentley American Legion Post, several 
other veterans organizations in the Elmira 
area have indicated that they will assist in 
underwriting the shipping costs, according to 
Lillian Waram, chairman of the bake-in com- 
mittee. 

Expenses for the “bake-in” will be under- 
written by national and local firms who have 
donated supplies for the project, according to 
Miss Waram, . 

“We are simply overwhelmed by the en- 
thusiastic response to the bake-in idea,” 
Miss Waram said, and want to thank every- 
one who has been so wonderful in assuring 
its success.” 

Ingredients for the 12,000 oatmeal-honey 
cookies has been given by the General Mills 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minn, Heavy duty ship - 
ping cartons—and specially printed boxes 
for each dozen cookies have been supplied 
by the F.M. Howell Co., Elmira packaging 
specialists; and plastic bags for packing the 
cookies in each box have been donated by 
the Waight Supply Co. of Elmira. 

Elmira Quality Printers has supplied 
printed note paper to be used for personal 
notes from EC students to be included with 
each dozen cookies. The Bond Paper Co. of 
Elmira donated sealing tape, and the Elmira 
Pepsi Cola Bottling Co. has contributed 15 
cases of Pepsi Cola for. refreshments. for 
students working on the bake-in. 

[From the Elmira (N.Y.) Sunday Telegram, 
Mar. 3, 1968 
On Way TO Vier ARE 12,384 COOKIES 

The talk in the Elmira College dorms Sat- 
urday night was about boys. Nothing un- 
‘usual there, 

But the boys aren’t just any boys. They 
were American Marines in Vietnam and the 
girls were talking about how they'd baked 
and packed 12,384 cookies for them earlier 
that day. y 

They were tired, but their mission was 
done and elation conquered fatigue. 

“We'll do it again. We're still up in the 
air about it,” said Lillian Waram, a freshman 
from Hamilton, Ont. whose idea to send a 
dozen cookies to a friend in service spawned 
the “Bake for the Boys” project. 

“All the talk tonight has been about it and 
how many people helped out,” said Cheryl 
Chittick, a freshman from Orchard Park who 
was another of the 300 Elmira College stu- 
dents—about a quarter of the school’s en- 
roliment—who participated in the bake-in. 

The idea had been to send 1,000 dozen 
freshly baked cookies to the front line troops 
of the 7th Marine Regiment, ist Marine Di- 
vision in Quang Nam, Vietnam. 

The project was designed as a person-to- 
person mission of good will and it was picked 
up with enthusiasm by students, faculty, col- 
lege administrators, postal workers, local and 
national companies and veterans organiza- 
tions—all of whom contributed in various 
ways. , 

There was no consideration given to poli- 
tics. In fact, some of those who baked the 
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cookies and helped pack them in the 43 
cartons for shipment disagree with present 
government policy regarding the war. 

“We were just sitting around one night 
awhile ago talking about how comfortable we 
were here and how uncomfortable those guys 
must be over there and we decided to do 
something useful,” said Miss Waram. 

Between then and Saturday, the project 
grew like Topsy. Baking actually began on 
Friday under direction of Mahlon “Bud” 
Bennett, the college food service director. 

Baker Alf Hansen came in at 4:30 a.m. Sat- 
urday to start the ovens and begin baking 
so the packers would have a backlog to work 
on. 

At 4:30 p.m, the last trip was made to the 
sectional post office where the cookies were 
transferred to the airport. 

“It was the greatest thing I’ve seen on any 
college campus,” said one college official. 

The job may be completed, but the Marines 
won't likely be forgotten. Some kind of re- 
sponse is expected in the next few weeks, es- 
pecially since the college girls sent out 1,200 
personal notes with the cookies. : 


Executions in Rhodesia 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic execution of three Africans by the 
illegal, minority regime of Ian Smith in 
Rhodesia is one more flagrant example 
of its contempt for world opinion. 

This action by the Smith regime vio- 
lates not only the 1961 constitution of 
Rhodesia; which is still recognized by 
the rest of the world as the only legiti- 
mate one, but also the minority govern- 
ment’s.own. constitution, proclaimed in 
1965. 


The self-proclaimed independent 
government” in Salisbury represents the 
efforts of less than a quarter of a million 
people of European descent to preserve 
their domination over 4 million black 
Africans. In the words of U.N. Ambassa- 
dor Arthur Goldberg: 


Its legislative enactments and its whole 
course of conduct have been clearly designed 
to thwart majority rule and perpetuate racial 
superiority. 


As the New York Times commented in 
an editorial this morning, the “road to 
apartheid,” chosen by Rhodesia’s white 
rulers, “is not likely to be a road to 
peace.” 

The editorial on “Executions in Rho- 
desia” follows: 

EXECUTIONS IN RHODESIA 

Rhodesia’s white minority rulers have now 
fiaunted in the most dramatic and tragic way 
their utter indifference to world opinion with 
the execution of three Africans charged with 
murder. 

Under the Constitution of 1961—the only 
one recognized by the world—the condemned 
Africans had the right to appeal their death 
sentences to the Privy Council in Britain. 
This right was denied last week by white 
judges in Salisbury, who have thus become 
tools of Prime Minister Ian Smith’s illegal re- 
gime. Even under the Constitution pro- 
claimed by the rebels in 1965, Queen Eliza- 
beth was maintained as head of state and 
designated specifically as Queen of Rhodesia; 
yet, the regime and its courts refused to rec- 
ognize the Queen’s reprieve of the Africans. 
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Mr. Smith had an easy way out. He could 
have instructed Clifford Dupont, the officer 
“administering the Government’ in the 
Queen’s name, to commute the sentence 
without reference to the royal reprieve. This 
would have blurred the constitutional issue. 
In fact, two Africans reprieved by the Queen 
in 1966 are still alive in Rhodesia. 

It is entirely clear that Mr. Smith was not 
interested in any such demonstration of hu- 
manitarianism. His extremists had demanded 
the blood of the Africans and that is what he 
gave them, possibly in the hope that this 
act would deter others among Rhodesia’s 
African majority of four million from strik- 
ing at his regime. 

Nor was Mr. Smith interested in resump- 
tion of negotiations with Britain. In fact 
this act should persuade most of the doubters 
that Mr. Smith was never serious about 
negotiating an honorable settlement with 
Britain om the basis of the principles he 
professed. 

Rhodesia now seems set, perhaps irrevo- 
cably, on the road to republicanism and 
apartheid. For Rhodesia’s 220,000 whites it 
is not likely to be a road to peace. 


Miss Edna Earle Named “Woman of the 
Year” by Hollywood B'nai B'rith 
Lodge 11-11 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, on April 27 of 
this year, Hollywood B’nai B’rith Lodge 
11-11 will honor Miss Edna Earle, famed 
Los Angeles restaurateur and philan- 
thropist, as its “Woman of the Year.” 
The honor to be extended to Miss Earle 
is well deserved and all of us in the Los 
Angeles community would like the Nation 
to know of this unusual woman. 

Edna Earle is a woman of rare achieve- 
ment who, while not relinquishing the 
slightest vestige of femininity, has distin- 
guished herself in a field primarily domi- 
nated by men. 

In 1950 this petite blonde dynamo 
turned her back on a promising show 
business career to take over the operation 
of a struggling little cafe with the pro- 
vocative name of “Fog Cutter.” Today, 
due to her great vision, charm, courage, 
and determination, she has emerged as 
one of the foremost restaurateurs in the 
area and her creation has become a mec- 
ca for the discriminating diner. 

Turning those same marvelous energies 
to the field of philanthropy, she was hon- 
ored in 1964 by the City of Hope, famed 
Duarte, Calif., medical research center, 
which named her its first “Woman of the 
Year.” 

An Edna Earle research fellowship was 
founded by the City of Hope last year 
and its holder is Dr. Katherine S. Bao, 
pediatric cardiologist. 

Also in 1966, Miss Earle was cited by 
the California Assembly and the Los An- 
geles City Council for her life of out- 
standing personal achievements and her 
untiring efforts in service of her fellow 
man. 

I know that the distinguished Members 
of the House of Representatives join me 
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and Hollywood B’nai B'rith Lodge 11-11 
in praising this fine American for her 
2 spirit and humanitarian 
ideals. 


Call for Better Health Services 
HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the text of an address I am de- 
livering this evening before the Junior 
League of the City of New York dealing 
with matters of vital concern to the 
health needs of our people. 

The text follows: 

OALL FOR BETTER HEALTH SERVICES 

As you know, I have just gone through a 
congressional election campaign, a peculiar 
American institution designed not for the 
enlightenment of the voter but for the edu- 
cation of the candidates. In fact the money 
we spend on campaigns assumes the char- 
acter of tuition fees. 

I particularly observed that American so- 
ciety, like Gaul is divided into three parts: 
junior leaguers, senior citizens, and a vast 
horde of humanity in between, too old to 
partake of the passions of the junior leaguer 
and too young to enjoy the solace and the 
comforts of the aged. 

I know whereof I speak, because I fall 
into that middle group where the pangs of 
unrequited love dissolve into the pains of 
middle age spread; where the responsibil- 
ities of parenthood become limited princi- 
pally to those of a banking institution; and 
where fancies of spring turn lightly to the 
knowledge that there will be no more snow. 
In addition, as a politician I am particularly 
exposed to the ravages of myopia, at the 
very moment when all the rest of humanity 
is blessed with hindsight. 

Under the circumstances, the Junior 
League of the City of New York should be 
congratulated for undertaking this study and 
conference on the health needs of our people. 
It may well provide you with an opportunity 
to determine for yourself whether ’tis nobler 
to end it all in the spring of life or to suffer 
the slings and arrows of advancing years. 

Indeed by any realistic standards of meas- 
urement, the evidence is overpowering that 
the health needs of our people are in a crisis 
stage. According to a recent survey published 
by the Citizens Committee on Children, some 
19 million American children subsist at 
poverty levels, suffering illmess, disease and 
malnutrition. Of some 40 million senior citi- 
zens in our Nation, more than two-thirds 
suffer the ills of poverty in addition to those 
ills of the mind and body common to the 
elderly. 

Millions of American families are trapped 
in ghettos by reason of bigotry and addi- 
tional millions are trapped in slums by reason 
of poverty. And those who enjoy a greater 
share of American affluence are faced with 
hospital costs mounting to astronomical pro- 
portions. In 1952, the average patient cost 
per day in a New York City voluntary hos- 
pital was $24. Ten years later, in 1962, it 
was $53. Today it is $90. 

Moreover, our hospital structures, both 
voluntary and municipal, are in too many 
cases obsolete and hazardous. They suffer 
severe shortages in doctors, nurses, and other 
paramedical personnel. Our State hospitals 
suffer so acute a shortage of medical person- 
nel that psychiatric treatment of the mental- 
ly ill is virtually impossible. 

Recently, in my capacity as chairman of 
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the Joint Legislative Committee on Penal 
Institutions, I inspected State institutions 
for the criminally insane and was appalled 
at the total lack of psychiatric care given 
the inmates. In any history of man’s in- 
humanity to man, there must be a footnote 
for the man from Brooklyn, arrested at the 
age of twenty and charged with the theft of 
$5. He was found by the court to be legally 
insane and thereafter not competent to stand 
trial. Instead he was sent to Matteawan, a 
State prison for the criminally insane, where 
he lived for 67 years, until discharged by 
death. 

Statisticians in the medical field normally 
look to infant mortality rates as a basic guide 
to the levels of health standards maintained 
within a community. The infant mortality 
rate is a simple statistic which sets forth 
the number of babies who die from natural 
causes before their first birthday per 1000 
live births. For the United States as a whole 
the infant mortality rate was 24.7, Among 
white people the rate was 21.5; among non- 
whites the rate was 40.3. The non-white in- 
fant mortality rate for the United States 
as a whole is just about double the white 
rate. 

In New York State in 1965, the rate was 
23.4, for white people 20.2 and for non-whites, 
again almost twice as high 39.5. 

In our own city, the infant mortality is 
about 26. In Central Harlem it is more than 
40; and it is 45 in Brooklyn’s Fort Greene 
section. Some time ago we urgently called 
the attention of Mayor Lindsay to the sharp 
disparity in infant mortality rates among 
different health districts of our city. Our own 
studies revealed clearly and conclusively a 
direct correlation between high infant mor- 
tality rates and the absence of pre-natal 
care. 

Accordingly, I recommended to Mayor 
Lindsay the urgent necessity for establish- 
ing mobile clinics for pre-natal care, similar 
to the mobile clinics we use in the city today 
for tuberculosis, glaucoma, and diabetes. I 
understand that the gentlemen who consti- 
tute the Health Services Administration had 
a lengthy conference on this proposal, and 
came up with the remarkable conclusion 
that such pre-natal care mobile units were 


unnecessary. 

They informed me that with respect to 
tuberculosis, glaucoma, and diabetes there 
was a problem of detection, which they said 
did not pertain to pregnancy. It is indeed 
unfortunate that the principal executives of 
the Health Services Administration are all 
men befogged by the female mystique. I sym- 
pathize with their difficulty because, I too, 
like all boys was exposed to the female tradi- 
tion perpetuated by mothers. 

We were all taught that girls were made 
of sugar and spice, and other things nice. 
In fact it was not until recently, when tele- 
vision reached its maturity as an educational 
force in our society, that I first learned that 
girls were made of living girdles, breathing 
bras, and ice blue secret. The growing boys 
of this generation will escape this mother 
complex. The Board of Education is now 
teaching sex in the kindergarten classes, so 
that before our children learn how to add and 
subtract, they will know how we multiply. 

The poet once said: Where ignorance is 
bliss, it is folly to be wise.” I can’t help but 
wonder at times whether we are not engaged 
in a massive effort to substitute folly for 
ignorance. 

In any event, these men who constitute 
the health services administration, asserted 
that pregnancy raised no problems of detec- 
tion—that a woman knows whether she is 
pregnant or not. I thought that a proposition 
worthy of further study. I discovered that 
the sale of rabbits in the United States is 
keeping pace with the growth of the gross 
national product: that the number of rab- 
bits used in the manufacture of rabbits is 
infinitesimal compared to the number of 
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rabbits used to determine whether at a 
given moment of time a particular female is 
or is not pregnant. 

Thus, the assertion that a woman knows 
when she is pregnant is belied by the facts. 
Moreover that is but a part of the problem. 
In 1965, 235 babies were born in New York 
City to mothers 15 years of age or less, all 
but 15 to Negro girls. On the assumption 
that these girls were aware of their preg- 
nancy early in the game, did they know what 
to do about it? 

Family mobility is a clear characteristic 
of the subculture of poverty. Some of our 
schools in slum neighborhoods have a one 
hundred percent turnover in pupil popula- 
tion in the course of a school year. There 
is no warrant for the assumption that these 
families, when they move from one ghetto 
to another, know precisely where the health 
department clinic is located. Nor are there 
adequate community resources and facili- 
ties to advise these families as to available 
health and medical services. It is clear to 
me that we cannot sit idly by while so many 
families suffer the tragedy of infant deaths. 

In light of the urgent need for better 
health, hospital and medical services, it is 
remarkable that programs reaching towards 
such objectives become embroiled in heated 
controversy. The Congress of the United 
States unfortunately cut back on Federal ap- 
propriations for medicaid. The senate of the 
State of New York adopted a bill making 
serious inroads upon persons covered and 
available benefits under the State medicaid 
program. 

I was a member of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Medical Care and Medicaid 
and hearings before the committee revealed 
the full sweep of the controversy. The 
burden of costs and taxpayer complaints were 
common in upstate communities, although 
in many cases it was clear that taxpayer 
complaints about rising government costs, 
from schools to street lighting, were all 
lumped in their objections to medicaid. Ad- 
ministrative problems haye been monu- 
mental: patients complain about doctors, 
doctors about patients; doctors, pharmacists 
and other licensed professionals complain 
about delays in payment of bills; adminis- 
trators and professionals are squabbling as 
to whether prescriptions should be written 
in generic or trade names. 

I am certain that with time and patience 
many of these irritants will be ironed out. 
It is also clear to me that we need an exten- 
sion rather than a narrowing of coverage 
and services. We have an urgent need to 
build new hospitals to replace those that 
have become obsolete; we need new hospi- 
tals, clinics and health centers to meet the 
needs of our changing population as well as 
the movement of people to newly developed 
communities. We have an urgent need for 
more and better nursing homes. A great deal 
needs to be done in medical research, from 
Pediatrics to geriatrics to psychiatric. Pro- 
grams must be developed for the training 
of more doctors, nurses, and medical techni- 
cians, 

In short, decent medical care for the 
American people will require the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars, as well as the more 
effective utilization and mobilization of all 
our medical resources. 


A decent medical program for the Ameri- 
can people calls for a more massive attack 
on our slums, eradication of bigotry and the 
searing indignities to which it exposes so 
many of our people, the redevelopment of a 
mew sense of purpose and goals to uproot 
the malaise, which drives so many of our 
youngsters to narcotics addiction and re- 
bellion. 

These are objectives within our capacity 
to achieve. We must achieve them if the 
American way of life is to haye content and 
meaning for all our people. 
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President Johnson Declares Elderly’s 
Right to Independence 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson last week distributed the first 
social security checks with increased 
1967 benefits to members of the old folks 
home in Beaumont, Tex.—and well he 
should. 

Through the efforts of President John- 
son—and an enlightened Congress—we 
have secured the largest, single dollar 
increase in benefits since the inception 
of social security over 30 years ago. To- 
day, 24 million Americans find their 
benefits increased an average of 16 per- 
cent—35 percent, including medicare 
since 1965. 

The new increase now in effect will 
mean, in President Johnson's words, 
“more dollars and more dignity” for the 
elderly, increased security for over 5 mil- 
lion widows and orphans, and a greater 
opportunity for the young to build up 
insurance toward retirement. 

The Social Security Amendments for 
1967 are, as the President put it, “a per- 
sonal declaration of independence” for 
Americans because they will help pro- 
vide freedom from fear. 

Our generation owes all the rich bless- 
ings it possesses to those who have borne 
the responsibility in the years past. 
These senior citizens have earned the 
right to spend their latter days in secu- 
rity, comfort, and dignity. 

We in Congress can be justly proud 
that with the checks President Johnson 
distributed last week we have fought 
for—and won—that sacred right for our 
elderly. 

J insert into the Recorp the President's 
remarks upon distributing the increased 
social security benefits at the Schlesinger 
Old Folks Home in Beaumont, Tex.: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO A GROUP OF 

SENIORS CITIZENS AT THE SCHLESINGER OLD 

FoLKS Home, Beaumont, TEX., MARCH 1, 

1968 

Congressman Brooks, Congressman Pickle, 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Schlesinger, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and my very dear friends: 

Several months ago, at Stanford Univer- 
sity, in California, a scientific miracle took 
place: the researchers there demonstrated 
their ability to create life in a laboratory. 
Shortly after the Stanford experiments, a 
South African heart surgeon transplanted a 
human heart for the first time. 

These were great achievements. One day 
they may change and improve the lives of 
millions of our people, just as medical re- 
search has improved our lives over the past 
decades from a life expectancy of 54 years in 
1920 to a life expectancy of more than 70 
years today. Medical science is going to con- 


tinue slowly and painstakingly to make all 
of our lives better lives. 

Yet, as all of this medical activity is 
going on, I couldn’t help but think that it is 
not only scientists and medical researchers 
who make life better for men and women 
all over the world. 

Men in public life can also make life 
better—and when they are doing their job 
right, they do make life better for other 
people. 
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So I think it is quite important for us 
to constantly engage in a little introspec- 
tion and ask ourselves what are we doing 
to try to better the lives of others. 

When he was 87 years old, a great man in 
public life, Senator Theodore Francis Green, 
had this to say about being what is now 
called a “senior citizen”: Most people say 
that as you get old you have to give up 
things. I think you get old because you give 
up things.” 

The social miracle that has been happen- 
ing in our country has allowed tens of mil- 
lions of older people not to give up things, 
and not to be afraid of their future. We call 
that miracle something you never heard of 
30 years ago or 50 years ago—we call it 
“Social Security.” 

Medicare is a case in point. It is hard to 
believe that only 2½ years ago, millions of 
elderly Americans lived in fear of a sudden 
medical emergency that could wipe out their 
savings after a lifetime of hard work. 

That was what we called social insecurity. 
The enactment of the Medicare Bill that we 
got passed in 1965 eliminating that insecuri- 
ty and eliminated that fear for more than 
19 million proud, elderly Americans—nearly 
10 percent of the total population of Amer- 
ica. Action by public men, by politicians— 
an amendment to the law—completely 
changed life in America, and made it better 
just as surely as the new scientific advances 
are going to make life better. 

Medicare, like the rest of the Social Secu- 
rity system, affected the young as well as the 
old. A man of 40 years of age benefits from 
Medicare if his dear, old father or mother 
who is 70 years old is covered. Otherwise he 
might haye to pay his father’s or mother’s 
hospital bills. Medicare to him may mean 
that he can afford to send his 18-year-old 
daughter to college. So, again, life has been 
changed for the better for all of them. 

But perhaps the most important change 
was the change in attitude between father 
and son and grandson. Medicare meant the 
end of a great deal of family friction over 
dollars. The end of that friction has been a 
blessing in millions of homes in America. 

More dollars—more dignity—will be the 
result of the new Social Security amend- 
ments that I signed into law in January of 
this year. 

I am here tonight because tomorrow 
morning, just a few hours from now—all 
over this great land we love, in all the 50 
States of the Union—those dollars will 
reach home for the first time. 

This new law provides the largest, single 
dollar increase in benefits since Social Se- 
curity first started. Tht means an increase 
in benefits at an average of 16 percent for 
24 million of our elder citizens, It goes up to 
a new maximum of $234 per month for a 
retired couple. 

Counting the increases of 1965 and in- 
cluding the dollar value of Medicare, that 
adds up to a 35 percent increase over what 
it was 30 months ago. Now, that’s not enough 
as far as I am concerned, I asked the Congress 
and I recommended to the Congress and I 
urged the Congress to give us an increase 
averaging 20 percent. I intend to keep on 
fighting for that. 

Let us think, for a moment, what our 
lives might be like if we didn’t have social 
insurance. 


Not long ago, for many Americans, old 
age was a real calamity, A man might work 
until he died—or he could work until he be- 
came dependent upon his children. 

Today, when an elderly man or woman lives 
with his son or daughter, it is probably be- 
cause he wants to live there and not because 
he has to live there. His Social Security check 
now is his personal declaration of independ- 
ence and belongs to him alone. 

For a younger man, Social Security gives 
protection against long illness or disability. 
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It gives his wife and children protection in 
the event he dies when he is young. Today, 
there are 5½ million widows and orphans 
in this country getting insurance checks— 
up to a new monthly maximum under this 
new law that runs as high as $395 per 
month. A man earning $8,000 today—with 
children aged 2, 4, and 6—knows that if he 
should die his family would receive some 
measure of security—about $90,000 in pay- 
ments over the course of the years to come. 

When I discovered America up in my hills 
almost 60 years ago, we never heard of any- 
think like that. We never dreamed of any- 
thing like that. We couldn't even vision 
anything like that. But it is here. 

Finally, a young man today knows that he 
is building up insurance toward his own 
retirement. A young, able worker, starting 
out today, knows that he and his wife can 
get a monthly income of at least $323 a 
month when he retires. 

That is what this new law provides. That 
is what the young men know they can work 
toward. That is what the older people know 
is in store. 

Social Security was first started, after I 
had gone to Washington, by a great. Ameri- 
can—a man who said the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself. That man’s name was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As we meet here tonight, we see, a third 
of a century after Franklin Roosevelt started 
it, that what Social Security really buys is 
freedom from fear—not just for older Ameri- 
cans, but for younger Americans, too. 

This is a proud day for me. It has been 
a long trip to get here—one that began 33 
years ago under Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
We are not through yet. 

We are continuing to move forward. 

The one thing that I want to see as much 
as I want to see anything else in the world, 
except peace among all men, is to see in this 
land that I lead during the time allotted me 
the most modern miracles that we can pro- 
duce placed into a good home for elder 
citizens. 

I want it to have the best floors and the 
best roof. I want it to have the most attrac- 
tive walls and the best windows. I want it 
to be the place that can be kept clean— 
where the water is always hot when you 
want it and always cold if you need it. 

I want it where an elder person can get 
in his bath without fear of slipping or can 
get out of his bed without fear of breaking 
his hip. I want it where his food can be 
good—and he can have a good bed to sleep 
on, a good room to eat in, and a good place 
to spend his last days. 

I am trying so hard to have a group pro- 
duce a model home. 

I have looked at what you have here, I 
am proud of what you have here. It is so 
much better than the old flop houses or the 
old places that we had in my day. 

There is not a person in this room who 
was born into a place like this. All of you 
came from an age when we didn't have the 
modern conveniences. We read by kerosene 
lamps. We didn’t have the benefits of elec- 
tricity. We didn’t have the tile on the floor. 
We didn’t have the modern plumbing facili- 
ties that you have here. 

But we don’t have near enough—not even 
here. I am going to continue to work until 
the day comes when we can put in every 
community in this land a place where we can 
enjoy the twilight of our careers. Not just 
our mothers and fathers now, but my grand- 
sons and my granddaughters can know that 
they don’t have to pay attention to any son- 
in-law or any brother-in-law; that they have 
earned it on their own, They will get their 
own Social Security check and they can go 
to a home that is clean, decent, and get a 
good bed and get good food and get good 
care. 

Their country can do that for them if it 
does care, This country, under my leadership, 
does care or else I wouldn't be here tonight. 

I am issuing a proclamation here tonight. 
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This is the first Presidential Proclamation 
that is issued in a home like this. But it says, 
“Senior Citizens Month.” And the respect 
that we show for older Americans is not an 
act of charity. It comes from the recognition 
that this generation owes all it possesses to 
those who have borne responsibility in years 
past. 

We have not always recognized the debt 
that we owe them. 

It was three years ago that we first passed 
Social Security. But we are honoring our 
fathers and mothers whose days will be long 
on this earth. 

Perhaps the greatest need of age is the 
need to know that one’s contributions are 
valued. 

In a society where youth is so highly 
prized, older men and women need to know 
that their wisdom and their experience and 
the example that they have set in their lives 
are still important to us and to all their 
fellow citizens. 

Their contributions are one of our nation’s 
most valuable assets—a resource that should 
be celebrated by every generation. 

Therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate the entire month of May, 1968, as 
Senior Citizens Month in honor of them. 

I call upon every Federal, State, and local 
government in partnership with private and 
voluntary organizations to join in commu- 
nity efforts to give meaning to the theme of 
this special month—meeting the challenge of 
the later years. 

Let special emphasis this year be placed 
on making known the contributions that 
older Americans have made to our welfare. 

Let us demonstrate the greatness of our 
society by bringing new meaning and new 
vigor to the lives of our elders who built the 
framework of our present prosperity and our 
greatness. 

So I invite all the Governors of the States, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and appropriate officials 
in other areas subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, to join in the observa- 
tion of Senior Citizens Month. 

In witness hereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this, the first day of March, at Beau- 
mont, Texas, in the year of our Lord, 1968, 
and the independence of the United States 
of America, the 192 year. 

So that proclamation is now in force and 
the month of May will be set aside to honor 
our elder citizens and our fathers and our 
mothers. 

I have now the first checks of the billions 
that will go out under this new law. It is 
not all we wanted. It is the best, though, I 
could get and it is more than what we had. 
Iam thankful for that. 

The first one goes to Miss Helen Hayes Mc- 
Farland who was born in Fannin, Texas, July 
26, 1883. She is 84 years young. 

The next is Mr. Luther Napoleon Smith. 

Mr, Romaldo Perez Torrez, born in Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, in 1887; age 82. 

Now, I am going to run along. I have en- 
joyed being with you so much. I hope every- 
thing goes well for you. 

I thank you and the people of Beaumont 
in Jefferson County for all of the good work 
you do—particularly sending me a good Con- 
gressman like Jack Brooks who works for 
the people. 


Our National Security 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation which I hope 
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will close some gaps in the laws dealing 
with our internal security. It seeks to 
combat major weaknesses in the area. It 
will supplement other bills I have intro- 
duced in that regard. 

The bill makes it a criminal offense to 
commit acts which would constitute trea- 
son under the Constitution if these acts 
were committed in time of war. While 
engaged in undeclared war, as we are, 
there is no protection. Yet, the need to 
prohibit willful aid to Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese adversaries exists to 
the extent it would were there formal 
recognition of a state of war. 

The bill contains provisions to prohibit 
employment of known Communists in 
our Nation’s defense plants. 

It prohibits reprisals by Government 
agencies or officials against Government 
employees ‘because of testimony given 
before a congressional committee. 

The bill would render effective certain 
portions of the Smith Act of 1940 which 
the Supreme Court has held invalid or 
unenforceable. These provisions prohibit 
certain activities of Communist orga- 
nizers. They prohibit teaching or advo- 
cating the forceful, violent overthrow of 
the Government of our Nation. 

Under this bill, the activities of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
would be extended and made effective. 
However, safeguards are provided in that 
respect. 

The bill establishes court priority for 
cases involving espionage, sabotage, trea- 
son, sedition, and certain other subver- 
sive activities. 

The administration’s battle with com- 
munism abroad must be balanced with 
some attention focused on the problem 
as it exists in our own country. 


The President’s Health Message 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it was in 
November 1966 that President Johnson 
signed the Allied Health Professions Per- 
sonnel Training Act to help increase the 
numbers of qualified, trained people in 
the health care field. 

Why such a law? Because advances in 
medical knowledge and new methods of 
health care had created a complex of 
more than 80 new health professions. 
And modern health services could not be 
delivered properly without people trained 
in these new occupations. 

But as President Johnson observes 
in his health message, that law will ex- 
pire on June 30, 1969. The programs 
authorized by that law have been in 
operation less than 12 months. We need 
more experience with, and evaluation 
of, these programs. 

The President recommends that the 
law authorizing these programs be ex- 
tended for 4 years. He also recommends 
two improvements in the present law: 

First. An amendment making it clear 
that the authority to develop, demon- 
Strate, or evaluate curriculums for 
allied health professionals shall apply 
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to known as well as new types of health 
technologists. 

The same amendment also would 
make clear that grants for such projects 
could be awarded to a wide variety of 
agencies, institutions, and organizations. 
The awards would not be limited to 
schools having training centers for the 
allied health professions. 

Second. An amendment to be effective 
in fiscal year 1970 providing that up to 
one-half of 1 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated under the law shall be avail- 
able for evaluation of the programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the extension of 
the Allied Health Professions Personnel 
Training Act is essential to improved 
delivery of community and personal 
health services. 


“The Vulnerable Russians” 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr.. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
again bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the new book under the title of 
“The Vulnerable Russians.” I believe it 
deserves the studied attention of every 
thinking American who is concerned 
with questions of war and peace, United 
States-U.S.S.R. relations, and America’s 
future. Authored by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky of Georgetown University, the work 
is easy reading, revealing, and well 
documented. It illuminates many funda- 
mental misconceptions held both in of- 
ficial and private circles with regard to 
the Soviet Union and the Red empire, 
and it provides concrete alternatives, 
both in concept and practical action. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Grovenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel 
nature of the work: 

Sovrer RUSSIAN WEAKNESS AND 
VULNERABILITIES 

“La foiblesse de l’ennemi fait notre propre 
force,”—French Proverb. 

One of our guides throughout is the spirit 
of the quotation above: “The weakness of 
the enemy forms a part of our own strength.” 
Common sense would dictate that we en- 
hance this form of strength, 
STRENGTH-WEAKNESS-VULNERABILITY FORMULA 

(swv) 

In analyzing the Soviet Russian colossus it 
is necessary to distinguish, at the outset, be- 
tween weakness and vulnerability. The two 
are not identical and should not be confused. 
A weakness is a condition of defect and im- 
pairment which does not in itself constitute 
a vulnerability. For it to develop into this 
state requires an active external agent, a 
stimulus seeking to take advantage of the 
condition, No doubt there are many deep and 
open weaknesses in the totalitarian Soviet 
Russian Empire, but so long as they remain 
untapped—indeed, in many critical instances 
unnoticed and even ignored—they cannot by 
logical definition be deemed vulnerabilities. 

* > * . > 

According to this formula, the points of 

Soviet Russian strength increase in some di- 
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rect proportion to our failure to convert its 
weaknesses into vulnerabilities, and can sub- 
stantially decrease in inverse proportion to 
our success in staging such conversions. 
Truly, the prodigious irony of the current 
situation is the fact that beneath the surface 
of most Soviet Russian accomplishments and 
points of strength rest their most profound 
weaknesses. 
* * . * * 

It is also because in history, logic, and 
strategy the area of totalitarian Soviet Rus- 
sian domination and influence over the two 
dozen captive non-Russian nations still is 
the primary battleground between the forces 
of freedom and totalitarian imperialism. The 
areas of Southeast Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Latin America are only secondary 
and tertiary battlegrounds of the enemy’s 
choosing. 

* = . * * 

As some of us have taught for over a dec- 
ade, we should consciously recognize that, 
given our own military build-up, the future 
will not be one of any global military holo- 
caust involving the insecure forces of Mos- 
cow. Instead, it will be one of more or less in- 
tense cold war activity, whereby the Russian 
totalitarians will seek in the best tradition 
of Russian empire-building to frustrate and 
sap the will and determination of their tar- 
geted victims. 

= * * * * 

Looking back over the past twenty years, 
one would be justified in writing a book on 
our foreign policy under the title “From Air 
Supremacy and Atomic Monopoly to Non- 
Victory.” This is not a pretty title, but 
neither is our sad record of losing the peace 
and also parts of the Free World, piece by 
piece, twice in this century. Rarely in the his- 
tory of mankind has a country spent so much 
in life and treasure for peace and freedom, 
and yet has lost so much in so little time, 
than our nation since World War II. 


* * * * * 


If President Wilson had an accurate 
knowledge and understanding of the Tsarist 
Russian Empire, there can be no doubt that 
he would have listened to the French and 
applied the basic principle of national self- 
determination to all the non-Russian nations 
in that empire. The mythology of Commu- 
nism and the reality of Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialism would surely have been 
but brief episodes in contemporary history. 

* * * > s 

And, as will be shown, our operational 
understanding of Moscow's colonial empire 
and its effective techniques have not im- 
proved much since. This situation is cer- 
tainly a source of tremendous comfort and 
encouragement to Moscow and its polyglot 
satraps. It indicates to them that if they can 
largely realize their various economic plans, 
if they can improve and expand their mili- 
tary hardware, if for propaganda and other 
reasons they can continue their spectacular 
explorations into space, they will enjoy even 
greater successes in the Cold War with the 
diverse instruments and resources produced 
in these fields. 

* * * * * 

We cannot too often stress the fact that 
the techniques of Russian cold war activity 
are in form and substance old techniques. 
They are scarcely the creation of self-desig- 
nated Communists. They are in essence the 
techniques by which Russian imperio-colo- 
nists were able to build up an unprecedented 
empire in the past, from Ivan the Terrible 
down to 1917, and the present empire is sub- 
stantially a continuation and expansion of 
the past one. 

* * . * „* 


The real decision before this nation is 
not whether to push or not to push into 
space, to disarm or not to disarm, to negoti- 
ate or not to negotiate, to trade or not to 
trade with the Red Empire. Instead, the 
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basic and real decision is whether to meet 
or not to meet the full cold war challenge of 
colonialist Moscow. 


* * * * * 


In any league the best defense is the 
offense, and it should be obvious that the 
defense of freedom is being battered from 
Viet Nam to Cuba, because our mere de- 
fensive and reactive posture is not the best 
defense. And this is held in full knowledge 
of all the fears crystallized by such nominal 
symbols, as “escalation,” “confrontation,” 
and “nuclear co-destruetion“ repeated sym- 
bols which are enough to paralyze the will 
of any nation. 

s * * + $ 


Put another way, we must study the weak- 
nesses and the associated achievements of 
the avowed enemy to convert them into vul- 
nerabilities which can be exploited for our 
national self-preservation and the surviyal 
of freedom. A further manifest irony of our 
present situation is that we would not think 
twice about attending to this necessity if we 
were suddenly catapulted into a hot global 
war but in the more insidious Cold War 
of our time this necessity is being virtually 
overlooked. 

* * * * * 


With this grandiloquent and constant 
babble Khrushchev enlarged this ideologico- 
propaganda achievement by convincing 
many unsuspecting Americans and others 
that the momentous contest is between two 
social systems—socialism versus capitalism 
in the atmosphere of peaceful co-existence. 
We are supposed to be in an economic and 
technologic race, the outcome of which is 
predestined by Moscow’s interpretation of 
history. As in the case of Hitler and his 
1,000 years of the New Order, the Russian 
totalitarians see themselves riding the wave 
of the future. 

* „ * * * 

No one will deny that to confuse, deceive, 
and district one’s chosen opponent is a 
basic accomplishment in and of itself. As 
concerns the nature of the struggle and its 
manifold ramifications, the Russian totali- 
tarians have succeeded in this with us. In 
the past Russian tyrants cloaked their to- 
talitarian rule and imperialist conquests 
with equally fictitious ideologies of super- 
religious Orthodoxy and racist Pan-Slavism. 
Today it is millenarian Communism, inter- 
spersed at times with these old ideologies in 
what suits the occasion. 

* A * * > 


The heirs of Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoyev- 
sky, and other practical psychologists, have 
remarkably developed this basic art, to make 
a relatively backward state with really in- 
ferior resources appear as a prime contender 
to the slumbering American giant, to make 
the worst empire of its kind appear as the 
great proponent of national liberation and 
independence, and to move the minds of 
millions throughout the world in the belief 
that all this is so. 


* * ” „* * 


Let us recount a few of these weaknesses. 
After twenty years of so-called indoctrina- 
tion, millions of Ukrainians, Georgians, Rus- 
sians, and others deserted colonialist Mos- 
cow in World War II; after ten years of 
heavy propaganda, Hungarian students and 
workers staged the 1956 revolution, shouting 
“Russky, go home”; after years of enslave- 
ment in the Vorkuta, Karaganda, and other 
labor correction camps, inmates of all differ- 
ent nations struck for freedom. These out- 
standing examples are only a few of the 
hundreds proving the utter bankruptcy of 
what we uncritically call Communist ideol- 
ogy. 

+ * * * . 

Our Voice of America is but a pygmy com- 
pared to Moscow's communications media. 
To make matters worse, the policies of the 
United States Information Agency run 
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counter to the task of developing vulnera- 
bilities in the USSR. For example, by virtue 
of Congressional hearings in 1958, the USIA 
was stopped in its attempt to curtail and 
eliminate Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Georgian, 
and other non-Russian broadcasts to the 
USSR. It sought to have the captive non- 
Russian peoples listen to the language of 
their Moscow captor. 
$ 


* > * * 


If we are to win the Cold War—a thought 
many Americans haye come to abhor—we 
must recognize and constantly stress the 
real threat which Soviet Russian mythol- 
ogy conceals. And this is the Soviet Russian 
imperio-colonialist system of totalitarian 
rule. Make no mistake about this. This is 
not a matter of academic theorization and 
speculation. As the preceding chapters have 
in part shown, it has been successfully test- 
ed and, indeed, more tests are in order so 
that this fundamental truth would be in- 
grained in the minds of our people and the 
people of the world. It is scarcely comforting 
to learn, alas, that we are fighting against 
a mythology, but it is reassuring to 
know that along with all the captive na- 
tions in Moscow’s empire we have pierced 
through the mythological facade of Com- 
munism to the real enemy, Soviet Russian 
imperlo-colonialism. 

* * * * + 

It is such a cross-purpose operation that 
causes men like Madariaga to say, “This is 
a war of ideas, brains, and heart. The West's 
foreign policy is passive and flaccid. It will 
never get an understanding with Russia. 
How about Russian imperialism? It’s the 
worst imperialism the world has ever 
known.” 

MOSCOW’S EXPANDED EMPIRE 


Well, how about Russian imperialism? Let 
us take another look at it. The second gen- 
eral area of Moscow’s obvious strength is its 
expanded empire. Contrary to much wishful 
thinking about Red China and Albania, 
about “the slow fragmentation of the Com- 
munist bloc,” the Soviet Russian Empire 
continues to consolidate itself in substantial 
terms of economic integration, military ac- 
cretion, and an expedient exploitation of na- 
tionalist forces. 

> * > * 7 


Moscow plays every angle to strengthen 
its hold on the empire, on both the captives 
within the Soviet Union and on captives out- 
side it. Feelings of Pan-Slavism, religious 
Orthodoxy, national pride, past hatreds, and 
national uncertainty toward the future are 
exploited. Disagreement with Red China and 
Albania is more of a proof of this overall 
tendency of expedient accommodation than 
of any basic disintegrative tendency. 

* * * » * 

Those who now preach that the Soviet 
Russian Empire is showing signs of dis- 
integration, that the future is with us, that 
all that is required is a military build-up 
and trade with this empire, are gravely mis- 
leading the citizens of this country. There 
is no substantial evidence of this. In fact, all 
the important and basic evidence of increas- 
ing empire strength points the other way. 

* > * + = 

Yet beneath the surface of this imperial 
power and strength lies the most profound 
weakness of the Soviet Union and of the 
entire structure of Moscow's imperio- 
colonialist rule. This weakness is the im- 
mense, latent power of genuine patriotic na- 
tionalism, both within and outside the So- 
viet Union. This weakness is so deep that 
despite his public disclaimers of Stalinist 
terrorism, Khrushchey deemed it necessary 
to have two Ukrainian nationalist leaders in 
exile murdered. 
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Few Americans are aware of the vicious 
denunciations made by Moscow and others 
against the 1965 Captive Nations Week. Here 
are some choice examples: Mikhail Suslov, 
chief Russian ideologist and Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, declaimed, “Especially disgusting is 
the villainous demagogy of the imperialist 
chieftains of the United States. Each year 
they organize the so-called captive nations 
week, hypocritically pretending to be de- 
fenders of nations that have escaped from 
their yoke.” 

* * . s > 

The USSR economy is and always has been 
a war economy in essence. With a gross im- 
perial product of only about forty-five per- 
cent of our GNP, with an industrial output 
of about fifty-five percent of ours and re- 
quiring over twenty percent more labor, 
with an agricultural output below ours by 
about one-third and requiring fifty percent 
of their labor force as against ten percent 
of ours, with available goods and services 
only thirty-three percent of ours and on 
a per capita basis only twenty-five percent 
of ours, and with the inevitable problems of 
growth yet to be fully experienced by it, 
Moscow has a long way to go to match our 
economy. 

* * » * . 

Perhaps even clearer and more distinct 
SWV aspects appear in the military-space 
field. The general and specific strengths of 
the USSR in this area are the consummate 
result of top priority allocation in this war 
economy. Matching our total military ex- 
penditures in dollar volume, over twenty 
percent of the gross product in the USSR 
goes to military pursuits. Every weapon, 
every means from ICBM’s to pistols, receives 
high qualitative and quantitative develop- 
ment. In space exploration, tremendously 
expensive in itself, Moscow made an early 


start under the rule of inordinate 
concentration. 
. . » * . 


Behind the military technocracy in the 
USSR lie deep weaknesses which no amount 
of nuclear blackmail or military display can 
hide. Before World War I the Russian Tsar 
virtually terrorized the capitals of Western 
Europe with the threat of the great Russian 
“steamroller,” the vast imperial forces of the 
Russian Empire. Today, following in the 
paved traditions of Russian cold war diplo- 
macy, Moscow threatens us and the world 
with “global missiles.” 

> * * * * 

The ultimate weapon still is man and his 
morale, loyalties and will. No one is more 
aware than Moscow of the overriding fact 
that, despite changing military technology, 
in all three major wars in this century the 
motley and multi-national forces of the Rus- 
sian Empire, whether Tsarist or Soviet, dis- 
integrated early. As was indicated before, in 
the Russo-Japanese War and the two World 
Wars, political factors associated with the 
freedom of the Russian people and the in- 
dependence of the non-Russian nations ac- 
counted for this record. 

* * * * * 

Not unlike the Nazi Party under Hitler, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the 
cohesive agent of totalitarian Soviet Russian 
strength. There are some twelve million in 
the Party today, but this figure is mislead- 
ing. Predominantly Russian, the Party con- 
sists of members with families, relatives, and 
associates who, though not members, share 
both material and spiritual interests in the 
strength and power of the Party. And these 
number well over thirty-five million. The 
Party, thus, is the strong vehicle for totali- 
tarian rule in the empire and for subversive 
conspiracy beyond it. 
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Voice of Democracy Contest First Place 
Winner 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the challenge 
of freedom is approached in a variety of 
ways by each American. Miss Roberta 
Weissman of Stamford, Conn., offers an 
incisive commentary on this subject 
which won her first place among Con- 
necticut contestants in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Voice of Democracy 
Contest: 

Voice or Democracy: FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Roberta Weissman) 

“Born free, as free as the wind blows. . .” 
words to a song which harmonizes with an 
American dream. America, Land of the Free, 
has long been the haven for the oppressed, 
yet even here, can man ever be born free? 
Is an American presented at birth with an 
abstract packet of liberty which makes him 
the free person we cherish in our conception 
of Western Man? 

I believe not. Every generation must re- 
achieve freedom, and therein lies freedom’s 
challenge. It is not an inherited commodity, 
not essential in the nature of any being. The 
animal, supposedly “born free” is really a 
slave to his instincts, and the wind has no 
choice about blowing. Man alone compre- 
hends the higher aspects of his will, through 
which he liberates himself and earns those 
precious rights Americans possess—most 
valuable among them our guaranteed oppor- 
tunity to choose for ourselves personal values, 
religion, morals, vocations, expressions and 
opinions. We are not born free. We must not 
believe that freedom, like physical height, 
is part of an American’s genes. Instead we 
believe in exercising and protecting free 
choice. This is what we are doing in our 
legislatures, in Vietnam, and in our homes. 

Becoming free is mostly an internal chal- 
lenge. Each individual American must lib- 
erate himself from within, release his mind 
from the bondage of bigotry, the narrow- 
mindedness of self-interest, and the limita- 
tions of desires. Then we can fulfill our na- 
tional role in humanity as a nation of free 
men, made free, not born free. Free men, 
not robots mechanically following the dic- 
tates of fear, greed, or ambition. We must 
assure that the opportunity for the perpet- 
uation of freedom remains opened to our 
children. After that, it’s up to them. Though 
we cannot hand down true freedom, we can 
insure the existence of a legislative process 
and social structure devoted to the promo- 
tion of free thought, the indispensible foun- 
dation of free men. Such is the legacy we 
ourselves have received, and through ex- 
pression, devotion, and occasionally armed 
force, we have managed to preserve this 
legacy for the future. 

Then freedom presents two challenges, 
that of protecting our means of attaining 
freedom, and that of freeing oneself. The 
first is clearly recognized and supported, but 
the second is obscure, highly dependent upon 
the first. Too many people believe we are 
born free, and through this error they fail 
to progress onward to true freedom. Born 
free? Impossible! 

Self-contradictory, in fact, because to be 
so would remove that essential element of 
free choice. Becoming free is the challenge 
to each individual which must be met, and 
when it is, America will stand stronger than 
ever before, fulfilling the highest potential 
of humanity. 
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Mark Anthony Borreliz Hawaii Finalist 
in VFW Speech Contest 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, next 
week the final judging of the annual 
Voice of Democracy contest conducted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
will take place here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal 


The finalist from the 50th State is 
Mark Anthony Borreliz, of Aiea, Hawaii, 
and I wish to extend warmest congratu- 
lations to Mark on his very excellent 
speech. 

The VFW is to be commended, also, 
for making the Voice of Democracy con- 
test possible and affording this oppor- 
tunity to so many deserving young peo- 
ple. The contest theme this year was 
“Freedom’s Challenge,” and more than 
400,000 high school students across the 
Nation competed for the five scholar- 
ships which are awarded as the top 
prizes 


Mark Anthony Borreliz speaks well for 
the youth of Hawaii and the Nation in 
his award-winning presentation, which I 
am pleased to insert in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Record for the widespread reading it 
merits: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Mark Anthony Borreliz) 

Seven children were born at the same mo- 
ment on the same day but in different na- 
tions. Three of these children were fated to 
die of starvation in an overpopulated land. 
One of them would lead a restricted life un- 
der the Communist system. Two of them 
would deteriorate in uneducated poverty. The 
seventh—and only that one—would grow up 
in a country with far more promising op- 
portunity. We know that country as the 
United States of America, that opportunity 
as freedom. 

Or do we? Do we really know what freedom 
is? Do we really understand just what there 
is in this seven-letter word that can hold 
a nation of fifty states together? Just what is 
this thing our ancestors called freedom? 

Too often an American will answer: Free- 
dom? I guess it’s the right to do what you 
want.” But he is wrong. The definition is in- 
complete, for something needs to be tacked 
on. Instead, let it read: Freedom the right 
to do what we want to within the American 
responsibility.” 

Now, who will define the American respon- 
sibility? Perhaps we might turn for this to 
a voice we should all listen to more care- 
fully as it explains: “Americans, be proud, 
for you know me as freedom. You have 
known me for 200 years. I fostered you, led 
you, built you.” 

But now another voice—call it apathy, 
anti-patriotism, un-Americanism—inter- 
rupts: “Two hundred years is a long time. 
Maybe back then, Freedom, you were great. 
What about now?” 

I, Freedom, say: “Americans, be proud. 
Your forefathers had a glorious dream. They 
made it come true in me. The insights into 
liberty that were prominent then are promi- 
nent now. What other nation sees glory in a 
bronze bell with a crack in it, or lets a statue 
stand in a harbor where a communications 
center might be more practical? Americans, 
you have a heritage. Remember it; live up to 
75 let this be the American responsi- 

. 
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“But, Freedom, what kind of nation is this 
when you must protest to avoid military 
service? Is this a freedom, too?” 

“Americans, be proud, for it is I, Freedom, 
who allows you to protest. You have many 
more freedoms, many more rights, and many 
duties to accompany them. Your honor is in 
knowing that you can perform them. You can 
do much in even the smallest things. Go 
ahead and vote, attend open legislatures, 
buy Christmas seals, support VISTA, avoid 
being a litter bug, turn on your headlights 
on Veterans’ Day. Let all of these little things 
make up the important thing we call Ameri- 
can responsibility.” 

“But, Freedom, these things cannot be 
done when you grow so weak that no one 
cares about you.” 

“Americans, be yet proud, I am weak, so 
weak that other governments put up walls 
to stop their people from knowing me. Peo- 
ple care so little about me that their sons 
would die in my defense, No, Americans, I 
Freedom, am not weak, You have been a se- 
lect people in knowing me but now you must 
extend me to the rest of the world. Let this, 
too, be the American responsibility. Let all 
three of these be the American responsibility. 
First, recognize your heritage; love your 
country and its ideals. Second, realize the 
services you owe your country and perform 
them. Finally, when you know me, let the 
rest of the world know me. This is the Ameri- 
can responsibility. I challenge you to accept 
it.” 

So this is freedom's challenge. Now it—like 
all challenges—can be accepted, shrugged 
aside, or retreated from. I believe that we 
have already accepted it, and apparently so 
believed the late John Kennedy when he 
said: We are Americans. That is a proud 
boast. That is a great privilege, to be a 
citizen of the United States, and we must 
meet our responsibilities.” 

Or have we not realized we are that seventh 
child? 


Rev. Phil W. Barrett, D.D., Gives the In- 
vocation at the Lincoln Day Dinner of 
the Santa Clara County Republican Cen- 
tral Committee 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, each day 
in our newspapers, on radio, and on tele- 
vision we read and hear of clergymen 
who are engaged in urging young people 
to break the law, who encourage civil 
disobedience as a proper expression of 
dissent, and who sometimes actually de- 
base our national morals and principles. 

Oftentimes these activities are justified 
as “matters of conscience“. I will not at- 
tempt to become the judge of another 
man’s conscience, but I do think it is 
noteworthy that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our Nation’s clergymen are pri- 
marily engaged in preaching the word of 
God and assuming moral leadership of 
their parishioners. Personally, I think it 
would be a great mistake if we were to 
judge our churches as institutions and 
our clergymen as Americans by the work 
of a few who make the headlines. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 16, I was 
privileged to be the main speaker at the 
Lincoln Day Dinner sponsored by the 
Santa Clara County Republican Central 
Committee. Dr. Phil W. Barrett of the 
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First Presbyterian Church in San Jose 
rendered one of the most inspiring in- 
vocations I have ever heard. I believe Dr. 
Barrett’s words eloquently state the ef- 
fectiveness of the moral leadership given 
to the American people by most clergy- 
man. The invocation follows: 


INVOCATION By DR. PHIL W. BARRETT OF FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT THE LINCOLN 
Day DINNER OF THE SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN Party, SAN JOSE Civic AUDI- 
TORIUM, FEBRUARY 16, 1968 
Almighty God, Who dost hold the nations 

of the world in the palm of Thine hand, and 
Who hast made and preserved us a Nation, 
we pause to thank Thee for the rich heritage 
of freedom we have from those who settled 
and founded this Republic. We are grateful 
for the right of free expression of our philoso- 
phies and ideals, given to all men in this land, 
and pray that we may ever be reminded that 
with the priceless heritage of freedom there 
also goes awesome responsibility. 

In a day when men seek to cover their 
nudity of hatred, malice and license with the 
fig leaf of freedom, and in the name of peace 
turn our cities into battlegrounds and our 
campuses into armed camps, enable us to 
stand for justice, law and integrity, and to 
follow the example of the Great Emancipator 
to bind up the nation’s wounds. We pray Thy 
blessing on those in positions of elected au- 
thority in city, state and nation; those who 
represent us in the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of government; and for our 
honored guests here this evening, represent- 
ing us in the halls of Congress, our State 
Legislature and County and City Govern- 
ments. 

We give Thee thanks for our Republican 
Party, for the leadership it has provided in 
the good days and in the desperate days of 
our Country—especially during the adminis- 
tration of Abraham Lincoln whose memory 
we honor this night—and in all days when 
men and women of strong faith in democracy, 
of depth and wisdom in character and life 
have used their talents for the good of the 
Commonwealth, 

We pause to remember those tremendous 
youth of our Nation, who fight our battles 
on land, on sea, in the air and under the sea 
—those who have not burned their draft 
cards, nor with the odor of the great un- 
washed and the voice of vulgarity sought to 
impede those who still believe this is the 
greatest Country on earth. Be with them, 
their leaders and their families. 

We thank Thee for basic tenets and beliefs 
of our Party, for strong foundations and un- 
remitting loyalty to those things which men 
hold most dear, and which are valued most 
when they are withheld. 

We thank Thee for fellowship and food, 
and pray Thy blessing on this gathering, that 
it might enrich the appreciation of our Coun- 
try and of those who represent us. Help us 
to re-dedicate ourselves to God and Country, 
that as one who led us through the dark 
days and gave his life for his beliefs and 
Country once said—‘“The government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from this earth.” To that end we 
work, and to that end we pray. Amen. 


An Open Letter to White Folks 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders has concluded that this country 
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runs the risk of being two nations, one 
white and one black, separate and un- 
equal. 

The Commission points out that one 
of the most serious problems in this 
crisis is the lack of communication be- 
tween the races and the lack of under- 
standing by the white majority of the 
everyday problems and concerns of 
members of the black minority. 

Particularly time, therefore, are com- 
ments made by Columnist Andrew Ram- 
sey in the March 2 issue of the widely 
respected Negro weekly newspaper, the 
Indianapolis Recorder. 

Mr. Ramsey notes the potential for 
violence and destruction which the race 
problem poses for this country. He urges 
that whites, in their businesses, their 
offices, their churches, and their neigh- 
borhoods accord to Negroes the treat- 
ment due to every human being as an 
equal before the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe.” 

And Mr. Ramsey concludes his col- 
umn: 

Racial isolation must be ended before 
human brotherhood can begin to be prac- 
ticed. 


Following is Mr. Ramsey’s column, 
which I would like to share with my 
colleagues: 

An OPEN LETTER TO WHITE FOLKS 
(By Andrew W. Ramsey) 


My Dear FELLOW CITIZENS: Ordinarily the 
white people who might be reached by this 
article are those who never read it, but this 
one is intended both for them and for those 
who are either liberal enough or curious 
enough to read The Recorder and for those 
who avoid all things Negro. 

You are all afraid that we shall have riots 
this summer in Indianapolis and we may 
well have. We, too, are afraid that things 
might come to that and we are further afraid 
that if riots are in the making for Indianap- 
olis this summer or the next two or three 
there is nothing we can do to stop them at 
this late date. 

You are, we learn, quite perturbed at the 
rise of Negro chauvinism under the name 
of “Black Power.” Most of us deplore the 
philosophy of those who would substitute 
black racism for white racism, but we under- 
stand the frustrations of those who parade 
under the banner of “Black Power” and we 
know that they are creations of the white 
majority, who have grudgingly conceded to 
Negroes their God-given rights inch by inch 
while maintaining white supremacy. 

We know also that it is not just the mem- 
bers of the white hate groups which have 
held the Negro in spiritual bondage for more 
than a century. We accuse the “good white 
people” who really run things in this land 
of ours for going along with programs des- 
tined to “keep the Negro in his place.” 

We are not naive enough to think that the 
sheet-wearing, cross burning bigots really 
run America. We know that they are not the 
ones who control the jobs which are denied 
to Negroes and for the most part they are 
not the ones who build the swank suburbs 
which exclude Negroes. 

It is the “good white people” who do not 
stoop to the use of racial epithets, and who 
often play the role of the liberal who deter- 
mine how and where America lives and the 
schools in which the children of America 
are educated. We have watched as they are 
contributed to the growing isolation which 
is fast separating America along both racial 
and economic lines by putting distance be- 
tween them and the Negroes to whom they 
openly advocate giving a fair shake. 
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We have watched not without some alarm 
how they have moved their churches and 
their household goods along with them to the 
suburbs which are strangling every city in 
America and we have read unimpressed as 
their church denominations have passed 
pious resolutions deploring the plight of the 
Negro in America and in our imaginations 
we have pictured the gallons of alligator 
tears shed by the faithful as they continue 
to worship in their racial and economic cita- 
dels of religion. 

We have also felt the insulting sting of 
the patronizing attitude which prompts so 
many white leaders to work for the token 
representation of Negroes in place hereto- 
fore reserved for WASP folk (White, Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant). 

We realize that the number of whites who 
would eagerly place us back into slavery is 
very small these days, but their number is 
made more effective by the large number of 
whites who sit on the sidelines and do 
nothing while the situation of the Negro in 
America becomes more and more untenable 
for an increasingly large percentage of Ne- 
groes out of step with human dignity for 
practically all the rest. 

We should perhaps be grateful for the fact 
that you have been turning the great cities of 
America over to us as the years go thus enabl- 
ing us to elect the mayors in more and more 
cities in the not so distant future and also 
of permitting us to elect Negroes to Congress 
from areas deserted by whites. 

But we are not grateful. You are turning 
over to us the cities with which you have 
failed and as the cities continue to decay and 
die you can use the scapegoats to explain the 
crime. 

Some of us have been telling you all of 
this century that the American body politic 
was ailing and that until the cancer of 
racism was eradicated, America stood to lose 
not only her soul but her body, but you haye 
chosen not to listen to us and now the black 
power advocates and the riots are telling you 
the same things but in nastier tones and you 
are only half listening. Your answer to them 
is to jail the black power advocates and use 
police and soldiers guns to subdue the riots. 
Those means will not stop either. 

Our nation is now faced with the alterna- 
tives of granting full human rights to the 
Negro or a gigantic civil war in which white 
would be against black. Such a conflict we 
could not hope to win, nor could white 
America afford in the Twentieth Century to 
endulge in genocide or ruthless slaughter of 
those who possessed a high degree of visi- 
bility. 

_ All of the white who happen to read this 

piece are in the position of doing something 
to keep this awful day of reckoning from 
coming to pass. They can in their businesses, 
their offices, their churches and their neigh- 
borhoods accord to Negroes the treatment 
due to every human being as an equal before 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 

Racial isolation must be ended before hu- 
man brotherhood can begin to be practiced. 


Andreas Papandreou to Visit Washington 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
week a former member of the Greek 
Parliament, the Honorable Andreas 
Papandreou, will be visiting Washington 
and, undoubtedly, will have numerous 
opportunities to express his critical views 
on the situation in Greece. In order that 
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we might ponder the situation in Greece 
with necessary objectivity I place in the 
Recor an article from the March 3 edi- 
tion of the Beacon-News, Aurora, Ill., 
by the Copley Press International cor- 
respondent, Dumitru Danielopol, pre- 
senting his analysis of Andreas 
Papandreou: 
UNITED STATES SEEMS To BE IMPORTING 
(Commie) IDEAS 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON.—“‘Strange world we are liy- 
ing in when Americans try to import com- 
munism into Greece.” 

I wrote that from Athens on Aug. 2, 1966. 

Now we seem to be importing the ideas into 
the United States. 

The Americans I had in mind were Andreas 
Papandreou—a former citizen and son of 
ex-Premier George Papandreou—and his 
American wife described by U.S. diplomats as 
a left wing “firebrand.” 

In 1966 Greece had the jitters. The Papan- 
dreou machinations were giving communism 
a chance once again to show its ugly head. 

Greeks could still remember the Red 
guerrilla war that ransacked their country 
in the late 1940s. 

Andreas, as minister of coordination in his 
father’s cabinet, had been involved in the 
secret ASPIDA plot to undermine the army, 
overthrow the monarchy, take Greece out 
of NATO and install a socialist dictatorship. 
He was working with Communist elements, 
though he was not regarded as a party man. 

He was charged with treason in civil court, 
but as a member of parliament, he was im- 
mune from arrest. 

After the April 21, 1967, military coup in 
Athens which dissolved parliament, he was 
imprisoned. 

He was awaiting trial for treason when the 
military government amnestied him last 
Christmas and acceded to his request to leave 


Papandreou is now touring northern Eu- 
roue where he has the colossal nerve to pro- 
claim himself as the champion of democracy 
in Greece. 

In some countries he’s getting away with 
it. In Stockholm Premier Tage Erlender has 
promised Andreas financial support from his 
Social Democratic Party to help “overthrow 
the military regime.” 

Other left or center parties in Scandanavia 
may follow suit. 

Now he has been invited to the United 
States and has beeen offered a lecturer's post 
at Northwestern University and other schools. 

He has been greeted with open arms by 
the “intellectual” branch of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, 

In a way, it’s all so discouraging. 

Why are so many people anxious to be 
fooled by the likes of Andreas Papandreou? 

As a youth, in 1938, he was arrested as a 
Trotskyist. He was not tried, but he betrayed 
his comrades who were all arrested. Thanks 
to his father’s influence he was allowed to 
emigrate to the United States in 1940. 

He refused the call to arms when Italy 
attacked Greece the same year. When his 
new country was attacked in 1941 he stayed 
on the sidelines until 1944 when he enlisted 
as a Navy nurse's aide and worked in a Florida 
hospital. He made no move to fight the 
Greek Communist guerrillas in the late 
1940's, 

He taught economics in several American 
colleges until 1959 when he finally went back 
to Greece—as an American citizen. Only in 
1963, when he stepped into active politics, 
did he revert back to Greek citizenship. 

“After his arrival in Greece,” wrote A. S. 
Sulzberger of the New York Times, “he came 
in contact with important foreign commu- 
nists.” 
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An unclassified USIA report said that An- 
dreas, on finding that the extreme left was 
growing stronger fell in its embrace.” 

“What did Andreas stand for?” I asked 
from Athens in this column on June 16, 
1967. 

„ wish we knew,’ said a former Parlia- 
mentarian, He was against the crown, the 
dynasty, the establishment, the army, any 
wealthy person, NATO, the United States, 
the war in Vietnam, etc., but he never said 
what he was for. He was promising the type 
of pie in the sky Greeks know he can’t de- 
ver“ 

Now this man proclaims himself the cham- 
pion of Greek democracy—a role that even 
his anti-junta former colleagues in Athens 
denounce. 

Do we need his type in the United States? 


United Aircraft Unveils Pioneer Job- 
Training Plan 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
House a remarkable announcement re- 
cently made by the United Aircraft Corp. 
UAC is going to establish, at company 
expense, a job-training center in the 
north section of Hartford. Its purpose 
will be to train so-called unemployable 
citizens. Successful graduates of this 
course will be guaranteed jobs at United 
Aircraft. 

As far as I know, this is the first opera- 
tion of its kind in the country. I hope 
many other industries will follow suit. It 
is imperative that they do so and that 
the Federal Government encourage them. 

Good communities mean good business 
and a healthy country. Good communi- 
ties can only come when the citizens are 
employed at useful work, adequately paid, 
and when all citizens have a direct in- 
terest in the general welfare of the com- 
munity. To be happy, a man or woman 
must be involved and appreciated and 
rewarded. United Aircraft, under the 
leadership of its president, Mr. William 
P. Gwinn, is taking the lead in what I 
earnestly hope is a movement—crusade, 
if you will—to build a stronger, happier 
America. 

I offer the company’s statement de- 
scribing its job-training plans at this 
point in the Recorp with my highest 
commendations. I hope all Members will 
have an opportunity to read it and show 
it to industrial leaders in their areas. 

The statement follows: 

United Aircraft Corporation will establish 
and operate a training facility in the north 
section of Hartford to help unemployed and 
so-called unemployable persons prepare 
themselves for entry-level jobs with Greater 
Hartford business firms. 

The program is scheduled to begin in May. 

Initially it will be conducted on a modest, 
experimental scale with the costs borne by 
the corporation, William P. Gwinn, presi- 
dent of United Aircraft, said today in making 
the announcement. 

The corporation will establish, equip, staff, 
and maintain a training center in 10,000 
square feet of floor space which it plans to 
lease and renovate on the second floor of 
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the former Fuller Brush Company building 
on North Main Street in Hartford. 

With an initial class enrollment of 35, the 
center will carry out basic training for jobs 
to be provided by manufacturing plants in 
the Greater Hartford area, including United 
Aircraft. 

While in training, the trainee will be paid 
at a fixed hourly rate by his sponsoring 
employer, who also will assure him a regular 
job on successful completion of the train- 
ing program. 

The training will cover not only occupa- 
tional subjects but will also include basic 
education in such areas as language and 
computational skills and in social and work- 
related responsibilities. 

The training to be provided by United Air- 
craft is part of a broader effort, directed at 
local hard core unemployment, being devel- 
oped within the Greater Hartford business 
community. A number of businesses, indus- 
tries, and other organizations, including the 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County and the Greater Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce, are cooperating in the effort. 

For instructors, United Aircraft will draw 
largely from the training staffs of its two 
Hartford area divisions, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft in East Hartford and Hamilton 
Standard in Windsor Locks. United Aircraft 
has available to its employees one of the 
most extensive training programs in Ameri- 
can industry. At its Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft division alone, more than 1,000 em- 
ployees are enrolled in training courses at 
any given time. 

Mr. Gwinn said that, in undertaking the 
program, United is responding to President 
Johnson's request that business and indus- 
try help solve the problem of hard core un- 
employment at the local level. 

“Establishment of the training center,” 
Mr. Gwinn said, “is an expression of our con- 
cern for those local citizens whose best 
chances for obtaining and holding jobs lie in 
their receiving special training and atten- 
tion at fundamental levels and on an indi- 
vidual basis. With the active help of other 
industries and businesses in the Greater 
Hartford area in providing the necessary job 
opportunities, we hope to take so-called 
unemployables, provide them with basic 
training and counseling tailored to their in- 
dividual needs, and have them emerge as 
job-holding, wage-earning members of so- 
clety. 

“This United Aircraft-financed opera- 
tion,” Mr. Gwinn said, “is an entirely new 
concept so far as we know, and whether it 
will yield productive results can be deter- 
mined only after the project has been in 
effect for several months. We are purposely 
starting on a limited, experimental scale, 
since we have much to learn. We hope our 
efforts will grow into a worthwhile program 
that may contribute in some measure to 
solving hard core unemployment among res- 
idents of Hartford.” 

After considering a number of approaches, 
Mr. Gwinn said, United Aircraft concluded 
that “we could contribute most effectively 
by applying, to the undereducated and dis- 
advantaged who genuinely want help, the 
experience and techniques in job-oriented 
training which we have acquired over many 
years of providing training for our em- 
ployees in the variety of skills required in 
our own plants.” 

Mr. Gwinn pointed out that the new 
training center represents a second recent 
step by the corporation in contributing to 
the solution of hard core unemployment. 

In Riverside, California, an area of high 
unemployment among Mexican-Americans, 
United Aircraft is building a new plant for 
the production of a reinforced plastic pipe, 
called Techite (R), developed by its United 
Technology Center division: Initially the 
plant will provide employment for about 200 
persons. 
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Hon. Charles H. Silver Awarded Annual 
Brotherhood Award of Jewish War 
Veterans 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Charles H. 
Silver, consultant to the mayor of the 
city of New York, former president of the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
and president of the Board of Directors of 
Beth Israel Medical Center of New York, 
was honored by the Jewish War Veterans 
on February 15 when they presented him 
with their annual brotherhood award. At 
the ceremony, which was held at the 
Beth Israel Medical Center, the benedic- 
tion was delivered by Msgr. Christopher 
G. Kane, director of health and hospitals, 
archdiocese of New York. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the benediction of Monsignor Kane and 
the response of Charles H. Silver: 


BENEDICTION DELIVERED BY MSGR. CHRISTOPHER 
G. KANE, DIRECTOR or HEALTH AND HOSPI- 
TALS, ARCHDIOCESE OF New YORK, AT 
BROTHERHOOD AWARD, JEWISH War VET- 
ERANS, TO MR. CHARLES H. SILVER, FEBRUARY 
15, 1968, BETH ISRAEL MEDICAL CENTER, NEW 
Yorx, N.Y. 

I would be remiss if I did not publicly 
acknowledge with gratitude the tributes ex- 
pressed by the Jewish War Veterans and Mr. 
Silver in memory of the late Cardinal Spell- 
man, And as a personal friend of Charles 
Silver, I am delighted to represent Arch- 
bishop Maguire and the Catholic hospitals 
and schools of the Archdiocese in witnessing 
one of New York City’s great fathers receiving 
the Brotherhood Award of the Jewish War 
Veterans. And I thank Dr. Cecil Sheps and 
the Nursing Students of Beth Israel for their 
gracious hospitality. 

I recall reading the history of Beth Israel 
Medical Center—the discouragement felt by 
the original Board of Directors in 1889 over 
the neglect shown for the sick, the elderly 
and the poor of this neighborhood. How 
triumphantly this discouragement has been 
dispelled by Mr. Silver and his Board of Di- 
rectors! An awareness of the needs of their 
brothers coupled with a voluntary effort to 
improve their plight was the double force 
which has brought this vital medical Center 
to its rightful place in the history of our 
great City. During the hospital's lifetime, 
many hands and many hearts have provided 
the catalyst of concern. It is expressed elo- 
quently in the Credo of President Silver as 
“Utter Unselfishness leading to Great Effec- 
tiveness.” 

And again, offering his services to his 
brothers in the trying field of education, I 
recall the words of President Silver in his 
1961 message to the Governor and the 
Legislature: 

“I have been blessed with the chance to 
serve the boys and girls of our City as a 
member and president of the Board of Edu- 
cation for almost ten years. When I was ap- 
pointed to the Board, critics said a business 
man could not devote enough time to the 
position, so I broke off business connections 
at great personal loss and each day have 
worked at Board headquarters until the late 
hours of the afternoon. I have visited schools 
frequently. I have sat and talked with chil- 
dren of all races, colors and creeds in the 
classrooms, playgrounds, cafeteries and 
laboratories, I have had heart-warming con- 
versations with thousands of their dedicated 
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teachers. I will treasure forever the memory 

of this wonderful experience. .... 

“At any rate, regardless of the outcome 
of events, either as a Board member or as 
a private citizen, I will work for the welfare 
of our children as long as God gives me the 
strength.” 

It would be impossible for me to add words 
to appropriately describe the great motiva- 
tion behind the unique man you have chosen 
to honor. He has personally embodied the 
player of Maimonides in his very life, so let 
this be our Benediction: 

“Let me be contented in every thing except 
in the great science of my profession. Never 
allow the thought to arise in me that I have 
attained to sufficient knowledge, but vouch- 
safe to me the strength, the leisure and the 
ambition ever to extend my knowledge. For 
art is great, but the mind of man is ever 
expanding.” 

To this prayer of Maimonides, Mr. Silver, 
we add a resounding “Amen” and pray the 
good Lord to reward you and us with your 
continued presence and leadership for a host 
of years to come. 

ADDRESS BY Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER Upon 
RECEIPT OF ANNUAL BROTHERHOOD AWARD OF 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, New YORK COUNTY COUNCIL, FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1968 


The purpose of this evening has far greater 
significance than the high honor you are 
paying me. 

Indeed, rather than be honored by you— 
let me honor you, for I know the impres- 
sive list of projects and public services by 
which the Jewish War Veterans have under- 
lined the cause of Brotherhood. I know your 
admirable record of compassion and con- 
cern for American fighting men in every 
corner of the earth.. for the injured and 
the ill in Veterans Hospitals all over Amer- 
ica, regardless of race or religion. 

You are to be congratulated on your con- 
stant struggle for Human Rights, your battle 
against the John Birch Society and, perhaps, 
most of all for the Group Libel Legislation 
you have advocated to prohibit the public 
abuse of any people. 

It means much that you consider me one 
of you and that you have selected me as a 
symbol of your struggle to make Brotherhood 
not just a word but a way of life... not 
a seven-day wonder whose observance is 
celebrated for a single week and then for- 
gotten, but the eternal light of man’s love 
and compassion for his fellow man... the 
fiame, the soul, the conscience of human- 
ity. 

Oniy by such complete dedication as yours 
can we bring our country through the trou- 
bled years ahead. 

Our problems are overwhelming. There is 
protest in our streets—nor is the tide of 
battle always with us on the remote frontiers 
of democracy. 

The news may become worse before it gets 
better. 

We are facing enormous dangers. We may 
suffer some defeats. But we must not let 
these setbacks drive us into panic or nar- 
row isolation or blind hatred. 

We and our adversaries are locked in a 
mortal struggle not just for a few square 
miles of blood-soaked earth or the right to 
sail our ships with freedom and security on 
the seven seas. We are struggling for the faith 
and loyalty and respect of millions upon mil- 
lions in the East and the West, in Africa, Asia 
and in our own hemisphere. 

We are winning their friendship and trust 
and their belief—restored again—that this 
land which saw a new birth of freedom in the 
world will not stand idly by and see it die. 

And if we are to win this war for the 
minds and souls of men of good will, we can 
no longer deny the evidence of racial bigotry 
and acts of violence against minorities with- 
in our own land. These make a mockery of 
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the sacred principles of freedom we are seek- 
ing to establish in other lands. 

Bigotry and intolerance pose as serious a 
threat to America’s future as a Communist 
advance against our fighting men on the 
embattled plains around Saigon. 

We must prove that the United States in- 
tends to preserve the liberties we love—and 
to protect a society that will remain forever 
free, just and humane—A way of life that 
rejects poverty, ignorance, discrimination 
and intolerance at home, just as it resists 
tyranny and slavery in other parts of the 
world. 

What hope can we offer to any land if our 
talk is from the teeth out and not from 
the heart—If we set ourselves up as the false 
proclaimers of Brotherhood while so many 
of our fellow Americans suffer the insults 
of second-class citizenship? 

We weep for the infant bleeding after 
bombs have fallen in the jungle. We make 
his tragic plight our problem because we 
are a decent and conscientious people. But 
is the child neglected in our schools or 
deprived in his home or despised on our 
streets, because of the color of his skin or 
the place of his origin, any less a challenge 
to our conscience? 

The quality of brotherhood—like that of 
mercy—is not strained, It is not this much 
more fcr one and that much less for an- 
other. 

Brotherhood is equal. It is indivisible. 

We are truly our brother's keeper—or we 
are hypocrites—and have no business preach- 
ing the virtues of a Brotherhood to which 
we do not even belong. 

When we deny the blessings of brother- 
hood, of liberty and equality to others, we 
place our own freedom in jeopardy ... For 
every human being is alike in the eyes of his 
Creator, entitled to share equally in the 
bright and glorious heritage of a land that 
was founded on the guarantee of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness for all peo- 
ple. 

Unless we—who believe in democracy 
teach it to our children, the disbelievers will 
thrust our nation backward toward intel- 
lectual slavery, economic inequality and ra- 
cial bigotry. 

Then, the fearmakers and the warmongers 
can move in for the kill. 

Perhaps the crisis that piles on crisis in 
each day’s news from abroad and the din 
of dissension outside our very door permit 
us no pause to reflect on the old ideals of 
character, loyalty and public service 
or to communicate them to the young. 

I will admit that it is not easy to focus 
the child’s mind on a “shot heard ‘round 
the world” that happened long ago, at Lex- 
ington and Concord, while, today, someone 
is shooting at the moon... and, tomorrow, 
they may be shooting at us. 

But it is our job to make young people 
understand—that America will remain the 
land of the free only so long as it remains 
the home of the brave. 

When I think of America, I marvel at the 
number of other lands which have con- 
tributed to the creation and development 
of this blessed country. It is like looking at 
@ rainbow and realizing how many colors 
have fused and blended to fashion its blaz- 
ing glory. 

Today, despite the burning of our Embas- 
sies and the indignities to our Flag by those 
who bite the hand that feeds them, the 
most envied title in the world is still that 
of being a Citizen of the United States of 
America. 

This remains true not alone because we 
are strong and proud, but because we are 
humble guardians of a sacred freedom that 
we are happy to share with others. 

Brotherhood is the Eternal Light of man’s 
love and compassion for his fellow man, 
It is the flame, the soul, the conscience 
of humanity... 
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Keep “Brotherhood” alive, so that liberty 
can never die . so that America may live 
on as an eternal symbol of hope to all peo- 
ples of the earth. 

T know that if he had lived, my cherished 
friend, His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, would haye been here beside me this 
evening, passionately attesting to his faith 
in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

And I remember, as if he were truly here— 
and I know his spirit must be in this room— 
the words he spoke at a dinner of the Alfred 
E. Smith Memorial Foundation. I pass them 
on to you as the keynote of this meeting. 

The Cardinal said: “The heart of all true 

Americans unites in a common bond of loy- 
alty, respecting our fellow men of all races, 
all nations, all peoples and creeds because 
we are children of one God.” 
I feel that his words which he repeated as 
a Catholic Chaplain on so many battlefields 
where our fighting men greeted him in so 
many distant places must find an echo in 
your own hearts as Jewish Veterans of these 
same wars. 

Tonight we have met in testament to the 
fact that we are comrades—all of us—in 
the even greater struggle to bring the bless- 
ings of brotherhood and peace to every 
human being on the face of the earth. 

The forces opposing us are mighty. but. 
we shall conquer. 

For if ever there was a Holy War 
is it. 

That is why T rejoice to be your brother 
in arms. 

That is why my heart is too full to tell you 
how much I am moved by your tribute. 

The times are unpredictable. Dark tides 
are running high around us. Hates and fears. 
are strong even yet and being stirred by evil 
men. 

Prejudicė, our ancient enemy, still has 
its legions. 

But the victory shall be ours, my brother 
because I am your brother . . and you 
are mine. 


this 


Veterans’ Administration Promotes Dis- 
criminatory Land Exchange That Would 
Destroy Public Park and Recreation 
Facility in Low-Income, High-Popula- 
tion East Los Angeles Area 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly concerned that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is continuing to actively promote 
a grossly discriminatory land exchange 
scheme in the city of Los Angeles that 
would deprive a low-income, high-pop- 
ulation area of East Los Angeles of an 
existing and desperately needed public 
park and recreation facility. 

This proposed property trade between 
the VA and the city of Los Angeles would 
give away the city’s east-side Hazard 
Park land to the VA for use as a possible 
future hospital site, in exchange for fed- 
erally owned property near affluent 
Westwood, in order to provide land for 
development of a new west-side city park 
in the Bel Air/Brentwood area. 

I have denounced this property-swap 
proposal as an out-and-out land grab, 
that would permanently deny thousands 
of families, and particularly the young 
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people, living in the vicinity of Hazard 
Park, the use of vital recreation and park 
facilities they so urgently need. 

As the Representative of the citizens of 
this area in Congress, I cannot protest 
too strongly against such highhanded 
and arbitrary action by public officials— 
action that totally disregards the press- 
ing recreation requirements of this sec- 
tion of the city. 

We all know that the Hazard Park area 
has one of the highest population con- 
centrations in the State of California, 
and with a family ratio to total popula- 
tion also among the highest, the critical 
need for such facilities is probably great- 
er here than in any other place in the 
city of Los Angeles. 

And, though I am fully in favor of 
building the veterans’ hospital, I simply 
cannot see the necessity of sacrificing and 
bartering away one of the few remaining 
community recreation facilities still 
available to residents of the Hazard Park 
area—just to promote a multimillion- 
dollar park project in West Los Angeles. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly sug- 
gested consideration of several alternate 
construction sites near Hazard Park— 
including one now being utilized as a 20- 
acre junkyard—which would be suitable 
as possible location for the proposed vet- 
erans’ hospital. 

But, I regret to say that neither the VA 
nor the Los Angeles City Planning De- 
partment has ever made any alternate 
site studies to determine whether these, 
or any other, locations would be feasible 
for hospital purposes. 


U.S.S. “Pueblo”: An Open Letter 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, two 
days after the U.S.S. Pueblo was seized 
by North Koreans I commented—not too 
facetiously—that we would gain return 
of the Pueblo even if we had to pay full 
price for it. Now there is doubt that even 
this will be attempted. 

Few Americans believed that we would 
do nothing, but this has been our course 
and now many people wonder just what 
provocation is required to stimulate the 
present administration into standing up 
for the rights of all Americans. 

We cannot forget the fate of the 83 
men and ship, seized January 23, and 
people are not forgetting. Rather, they 
are angry. And they are frustrated with 
an abysmal lack of determination, or 
guts, or both. Few people have the ability 
or means for sharing their outrage but 
Clarence Pennington has and does. 

As an officer of Spenley Newspapers, 
Mr, Pennington wrote and distributed an 
“open letter” through the Newark, Ohio, 
Advocate; the Fostoria, Ohio, Review- 
Times; and another paper in the greater 
Pittsburgh area. I would like to share it 
with you today. It is not a statement of 
the usual kind, with half-hearted opin- 
ions, couched in lukewarm admonitions. 
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But then, neither is the feeling of the 
average American. 

The open letter follows: 

I am an American—A citizen of the United 
States. I stand shame-faced, a tear in my 
eye and egg on my face. 

I am frustrated by my leaders—Democrat 
and Republican, liberals and conservatives. 
They inherited a nation so long without fear 
that they didn’t recognize it when it ap- 
peared on their own faces. 

They tricked me with mock bravery into 
building history’s greatest military might. 

Spending, Spending, Spending. Billions 
and billions for defense, They told us the 
price was right; that all could stay free. 
Well, hell! What about the Pueblo! What 
about the eighty three Americans! 

In Viet Nam they proved we still have the 
courage to fight, but they did not tell us 
when we lost our will to win. 

The eighty three, now it is eighty two, 
know for sure that we have lost our will to 
fight, to be right; even the will for them to 
be free. 

Did De Gaulle mark us as a whore among 
nations? Did he establish our price in dol- 
lars and in gold? 

Is North Korea now trying to establish 
our price in men? If so, how many more than 
83 is it. Is it 183? 8,300? 83,000? 

Do you know something: I am an American 
and I don't even know. What's worse, may 
God help us, I don’t even know whom to ask. 

The source of my confusion is this: I was 
naive enough to believe we couldn't be had 
for 83 men. If we are proved to be such a 
whore among nations, that makes us a shade 
cheaper than the two-bit variety of yester- 
year, 

I cry for the 83 of the Pueblo but I blush 
through my tears, for I am ashamed. I don’t 
know where their ship was, but I do know it 
was American. 

I would gladly risk all to free them but 
my leaders will not even permit me to sac- 
rifice a small part of my comfort for fear 
they will lose their lofty seat of misused 
power. 

This indictment is broader than the Pres- 
ident and his cabinet, though I have heard 
the bleating weakness of their words and 
seen the fear on their faces. 

So I must ask: 

Admirals, do you sail a navy on a sea of 
fear? If the course is not of your design, 
why not resign and put us closer to the 
source of our weakness, 

Generals, if you do not have the courage 
of your convictions, then step aside so we 
can deal with the men you fear. Don’t shield 
their weakness and fear with your good name 
and military reputation. 

Legislators, look at the pictures in your 
hallowed halls. All of you cannot be as great 
as they, but, my God, men, you should quit 
quaking and try. It’s better to be an ex- 
legislator who tried and failed than a pimp 
who gets his money first. 


And all you lesser lights who are covering 


up for these pompous asses. Why do you hold 
your silence and permit them to carry on 
this national disgrace in secret at Panmun- 
jom or Washington or anywhere. History 
won't notice your shabby role but you still 
have to face yourself when you shave. Shame! 
Can't you see their plan. They can be 
wiser than the people only so long as they 
keep us in the darkness of ignorance. If this 
secrecy is ordered under the guise of na- 
tional security, what a price to pay for 
safety. The national disgrace is the same as 
the security guaranteed a prison inmate. 
These men and all of us, should develop 
the will to win or at least have the courage 
to quit. x 
Since my leaders know the facts about the 
83 and still display so much fear, I should 
be afraid or be a fool, Well, I choose to be 
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a fool; to pose a solution—born of ignorance, 
but, at least, a start. 

We must tell North Koreans to have the 
Pueblo and the 83 at a given longitude and 
latitude in 10 days or the United States will 
take a certain punitive action. We should give 
them three or four such successive dates 
with increasingly tougher punitive actions, 
climaxing with rescue by force if they insist. 

What punitive actions? In what severity? 
My ignorance denies me answers, but my 
leaders know. Let them do it, and let them 
do it now. 

They must list these actions for the world 
when they list them for North Korea. Let 
them be actions which seek results. 

For a change and out of fairness, let the 
rest of the world beat a path to Korea or 
China or Russia with their pleas to avoid 
World War III. 

We have bent enough. We have been pros- 
tituted enough. We have been fooled, flaunt- 
ed and fouled too much. 

Leaders! If you lack the will to win and 
the courage to quit, at least have the decency 
to admit it and the honesty to tell us—Why? 


Crime Control 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, much of the 
Nation is deeply disturbed by the grip- 
ping problem of crime control. There 
seems a frightening uncertainty about 
what steps, if any, can be made effec- 
tive. A panel of national figures has just 
produed a work in this field which offers 
no down-to-earth and readily usable 
solution. Perhaps the real problem is 
fear over coming to grips with crime and 
the criminal. 

Two very significant illustrations of 
the practical effect of meeting crime 
head on with adequate local law enforce- 
ment and of the value of community co- 
operation and support are found in 
Miami and Orlando, Fla. I submit for re- 
printing in the Record accounts of the 
results of positive action in these cities. 
The reports were taken from Gun Week 
of March 8: 

RAPE Count Down From 33 to 3 

Orlando, Fla., where 6,000 women were 
trained in defense with a gun last year, has 
recorded a 90 per cent reduction in assaults 
upon women—and is one of the few-cities 
in the nation to show an overall crime de- 
crease in latest 1967 figures. 

The program, which was conceived by the 
publisher of the Orlando Sentinel and Star, 
resulted from concern over the large num- 
bers of firearms being purchased in the city 
by women frightened by a series of rapes. 

Orlando Police Chief Carlisle Johnstone, 
approached by the publisher, agreed to hold 
a training class on a Sunday afternoon, but 
instructors were overwhelmed by 2,400 women 
who showed up carrying an assortment of 
firearms (Gun Week, Dec. 2, 1966). g 

Classes were quickly organized with the 
assistance of the newspaper and police, mili- 
tary and civilian instructors. They continued 
for an eight-month period. 

As a result of national publicity, some of 
it derogatory, similar classes were organized 
in many other cities under the sponsorship 
of police, civic and professional groups and 
sportsmen’s clubs. 

Deputy Chief of Police Jack Stacey told 
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Gun Week that in the first 11 months of 1966 
there were 27 forcible rapes and six at- 
tempted rapes in the city. During the same 
period in 1967, there was one forcible rape 
and two attempted rapes. 

Stacey credited much of the decrease to 
the pubiicity given the program and added 
that he knew of no accidents involving mem- 
bers of the “posse”, as the classes were 
termed, or their families. 

He said the program had been beneficial 
for “it taught 6,000 women safe handling 
of guns” and resulted in “over 400 defective 
guns being examined and turned down as 
unsafe to fire” and the safe firing during 
training of more than 300,000 rounds. 

Many of the guns brought to the classes 
were “cheap, inferior, not practical for de- 
fense and some very dangerous,” he said. 

Stacey said a large number of the 1966 
rapes were perpetrated by one man, who was 
apprehended shortly after the program 
began, which he felt was one factor in the 
reduction. 

Charlie Wadsworth, of the newspapers’ 
staff, said that “We felt when trouble comes, 
people are going to obtain guns—and the 
fact that members of the posse were taught 
to use the guns, and would-be wrongers in 
our town knew this, would have a positive 
effect. 

Wadsworth pointed out that during the 
first nine months of 1967 the national crime 
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rate increased 16 per cent while Orlando 
recorded a 2.9 decrease. It was one of the 
few cities in the nation to show such a de- 
crease while the average increase of cities 
of its size was more than 19 per cent. 

“I think this is due to the fact that people 
who commit these crimes were made fully 
aware that over 6,000 of our women knew 
how to handle a gun and to take care of 
themselves, and intended to do so if at- 
tacked,” he added. 

“When we closed the classes we were be- 
sleged with calls here at the office from people 
who had not enrolled and who wished to 
do so, and from people who didn't want the 
classes to stop. We still draw a query or two. 

“As for my impression, and the effect of 
the program, I point to the reduction in 
crime percentage. That is about as effective 
as ohe program can get, I would think.” 
MIAMI Crime Rate Drops WirH New TOUGH 

PoLicy 

The Miami, Fla., Police Department in late 
February released figures showing a 62 per 
cent drop in robberies in three of the city’s 
Negro districts since Police Chief Walter 
Headley's get tough” policy started in late 
December (Gun Week, Jan, 26). 

The figures show 71 robberies during the 
month of January in the three districts as 
compared to 188 in December. 
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Police statistics for January, the first full 
month for the new policy, show robberies 
throughout the city declined by 45 per cent 
from 299 in December to 163 in January. 

These same figures showed that while 62 
per cent of these robberies took place in the 
Negro districts in December, the same dis- 
tricts accounted for only 43 per cent of the 
total in January. 

Chief Headley said he had received no 
complaints about the tougher policy from 
“any law-abiding citizen” in Miami, He said 
of the approximately 8,000 letters and tele- 
grams from people all over the country only 
22 opposed his stand. 

“The NAACP was going to come down here 
and fight the thing, but they never showed 
up. The Civil Liberties Union was going to 
get an injunction against me, but nothing 
happened,” Headley said. 

Negro spokesmen say older residents of 
the districts and small merchants who were 
repeated victims of muggings and robberies, 
strongly favor the new policy. 

Miami’s “war on crime” began Dec, 28, 
when Headley said he would send patrols 
reinforced with police dogs and shotguns 
into Negro districts with orders to crack 
down on young Negroes who were “taking 
advantage of civil rights.” 

Chief Headley said the program would 
continue as long as it showed results. 


SENATE—Friday, March 8, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D. pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Heavenly Father, we are grate- 
ful for the fact that Your spirit is with- 
in each of us, willing to work through 
sensitive men and women seeking Your 
will. We affirm in this moment of prayer 
that we are enriched and blessed 
through the spirit of God within. 

It is Your business, dear Lord, to for- 
give, guide, strengthen, heal, and renew 
a sick and confused generation of the 
children of men. We pray for this kind 
of ministry from on high as we meet in 
this high place of government. May the 
reality of Thy holy spirit work in and 
through worthy national and interna- 
tional leaders. We are deeply concerned. 
Our hope in a day of disorder is to 
find divine order. 

Give these men and women clear 
minds and romantic faith with a will 
not to be distressed or defeated by the 
tragic scene now being played on the 
world’s stage. Help us to believe with 
unwavering faith that every condi- 
tion can be healed, that with God noth- 
ing is impossible. Forgive us. Enlighten 

“us. Lead us to truth and right. We pray 
in the Master's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Thursday, March 7, 1968, be dis- 
pensed with. 

. OXIV——366—Part 5 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and it will 
be a live quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 39 Leg.] 
Aiken Hart Pell 
Bayh Inouye Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Stennis 
Ellender Kennedy, N.Y. Tydings 
Ervin Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Gore Metcalf 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris] is absent because of an 
illness in his family. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
IS] and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] are detained on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Griffin Miller 
Anderson Gruening Mondale 
Bartlett Hansen Monroney 
Bennett Hatfield Montoya 
Bible Hayden orse 
Boggs Hickenlooper Moss 
Brewster Mundt 
Brooke Holland Murphy 
Burdick Hollings Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Nelson 
Cannon Jackson Pearson 
Carlson Jordan,N.C. Proxmire 
Case Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Chureh Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Clark Kuchel Scott 
Cooper Lausche Smith 
Cotton Long, Mo. Spong 
Dodd Long, La Symington 
Dominick Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland McCarthy Thurmond 
Fannin McClellan Tower 
Fong McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McGovern Young, N. Dak. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). A quorum is present. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN'S JUNKET 
TO THE FAR EAST 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the February 22 issue of the 
Chicago Tribune there appeared an ex- 
cellent editorial commenting upon Sec- 
retary Freeman’s junket to the Far 
East. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at this 

int. 

Phere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL HAYRIDE 


Sen, Williams of Delaware, the Senate's 
one-man investigator, is trying to stop what 
he describes as one of the biggest political 
junkets in history—a trip to the far east by 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman and a Pres- 
idential jet planeload of guests. Ostensibly 
the 11-day trip is for agricultural trade pro- 
motion, including the opening of a United 
States food and agriculture exhibit in Tokyo 
in early April. What makes it suspect is that 
Freeman has invited a number of congress- 
men, governors, farm leaders, and their wives 
to accompany him, 

As we pointed out on this page Jan, 28, the 
invitations went out barely two weeks after 
President Johnson urged citizens to refrain 
from traveling outside the western hemi- 
sphere to help reduce the serious balance of 
payments deficit. It is likely there are few, if 
any, genuine foreign trade experts among 
the politicians and farm leaders [not to men- 
tion their wives] who are on the guest list. 

Only last month the department of agri- 
culture dispatched a six-member soybean 
and feed grain mission on a two-weeks tour 
of Japan and Formosa and a seven-man wheat 
team on a three-weeks tour of the same coun- 
tries, South Korea, and the Philippines. If 
there is any trade promoting left to be done 
in that area, it is unlikely Freeman's party 
would find much time for it in the one-day 
stops planned for Korea, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, and the Philippines, aside from the 
24 hour “rest stop” in Honolulu. 

“Such a grandiose junket, sponsored by a 
member of the President’s cabinet in the 
face of his January [travel] plea to all Amer- 
icans, merely shows the contempt this ad- 
ministration has for the American taxpayers,” 
Williams said, 

While he’s about it, the senator might 
check into all the other trips abroad that are 
being planned by the department of agri- 
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culture. The Tokyo food exhibit is one of 
several the department has scheduled in 11 
countries of western Europe and the far east 
this year. Legitimate trade promotion is one 
thing, but expense-free junketing for politi- 
clans and farm leaders the administration 
seeks to influence in an election year is quite 
another. 


CERTAIN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
CONNECTED WITH LOANS FROM 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, several months ago I received a 
report that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration were arranging loans on certain 
projects in Maine which in turn were 
sponsored or partly owned by individuals 
connected with the U.S. Government. 

I submitted these allegations to the 
appropriate agencies, and in their replies 
they confirm that the transactions did 
take place, that certain Government offi- 
cials were connected with the loan appli- 
cants, but that they apparently saw no 
conflict in such arrangements. 

It is my understanding that the law 
precludes Government agencies from ne- 
gotiating loans with any company con- 
trolled or partially owned by Govern- 
ment officials, and I most respectfully 
disagree with the explanations furnished 
in justification of their decisions. 

Task unanimous consent that the series 
of correspondence with these agencies be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Manck 22, 1967. 
Mr. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bourtn: I would appreciate a 
complete report as to any loans or financing 
arrangements between the Small Business 
Administration and the following projects: 

1. Augusta Medical Development Corpora- 
tion, Augusta, Maine 

2. Memorial Manor, Inc., Augusta, Maine 

3. Lovejoy Manor Nursing Home, Water- 
ville, Maine 

If the Small Business Administration has 
any loans in connection with any of the 
above, I would appreciate the following in- 
formation: 

1. The names and addresses of the spon- 
sors 

2. The officers, directors and stockholders 
of each of the corporations 

3. The name and address of the construc- 
tion firm and the actual construction cost 

4. The amount, date and interest rates of 
the mortgage along with its present status. 

Any additional information you feel would 
be pertinent to a better understanding of 
these three projects would be appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to your letter of March 22, 1967, regarding 
the Augusta Medical Development Corpora- 
tion, Augusta, Maine and the Memorial 
Manor, Inc., a small business concern to be 
assisted in the financing of a nursing home. 
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A loan was approved by the Small Business 
Administration on October 24, 1966, in the 
amount of $395,000 in participation with the 
Depositors Trust Company, Augusta, Maine. 
Small Business Administration's share of the 
loan was $345,625 and the bank’s share was 
$49,375. The interest rate on the SBA loan 
was at 5½ % and on the bank’s share 7%. 
Maturity of the mortgage on the land and 
building was for 25 years and on that part 
of the loan which was used for furnishings 
and equipment was for a period of 10 years. 

The local community participated in this 
financing in the amount of $100,000. They 
raised these funds through the sale of stock 
in the local development company to 25 
local citizens of August, Maine, and the bal- 
ance through the general sale of debentures. 

The officers and members of the Augusta 
Medical Development Corporation are as fol- 
lows: 

President: Ronald Doyon, State Furniture 
Company, Augusta, Maine. 

Treasurer: Theodore N. Shiro, Proprietor, 
Dunkin Donuts, Augusta, Maine. 

Secretary: Charles Chaplin, Sales Repre- 
sentative, Del Monte Foods, Augusta, Maine. 
MEMBERS 

Russell Brown, Owner, Brown Real Estate 
& Insurance Company, Bangor Street, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

Raymond Pepin, Assistant Vice-President, 
First National Bank, Augusta, Maine. 

George Caron, Manager, Day’s Jewelry 
Store, Water Street, Augusta, Maine. 

Norman Bilodeau, Manager, John Hancock 
Insurance Company, Augusta, Maine, 

Stephen Fields, Owner, Dairy Queen, State 
Street, Augusta, Maine. 

Peter Williamson, Farrell's Clothing Store, 
Water Street, Augusta, Maine. 

Charles Canning, Pine State Tobacco Com- 
pany, Ellis Avenue, Augusta, Maine. 

Leo Albert, Stone & Cooper Oil Company, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Stanley Sproul, 
Maine. 

John Seymour, Department of Education, 
Civil Defense Division, Augusta, Maine. 

Steve Crockett, Assistant Vice-President, 
First National Bank, Augusta, Maine. 

Julian Botka, Vice-President, First National 
Bank, Augusta, Maine, 

Paul McClay, General Manager, Station 
WFAU, Augusta, Maine. 

G. Thomas Macomber, President, Macom- 
ber, Farr & Whitten Ins. Co., Augusta, 
Maine. 

William Ready, Circulation Manager, 
Gannett Newspapers, Augusta, Maine. 

Edward Cox, Executive Director, Maine 
Good Roads Association & Councilman Ward 
7, City, Augusta, Maine. 

Lou Reny, Contractor, Ganneston Park, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Edward R. Yuneman, General Sales Man- 
ager, Coe Chevrolet, Inc., 340 State Street, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Paul Simpson, Vice-President, Wyman & 
Young Construction Co., Augusta, Maine, 

Thomas Brennan, District Manager, John 


Stone Street, Augusta, 


Hancock Insurance Company, Augusta, 
Maine. 
Alfred Krumen, Proprietor, Kruman 


Greenhouse, Augusta, Maine, and Lineman, 
New England Tel. & Tel. 

Millard Simmons, Manager, Laverdiere's 
Plaza Drug Store, Augusta, Maine. 

The stockholders of Memorial Manor, Inc., 
the small business concern to be assisted, 
are as follows: 

Paul J. Mitchell, Morrill Avenue, Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Eugene Pooler, 101 Ansonia Street, Hart- 
fort, Connecticut. 

The name of the construction company is 
Giguere and Hubert, Inc., Waterville, Maine. 

A contract was entered into between this 
construction firm and the Augusta Medical 
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Development Corporation to furnish all 
materials and perform all work as shown 
in the drawings prepared by the Building 
Design and Engineering Corporation, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, This contract was 
signed on the first day of September, 1966, 
in the amount of $375,000. 

A performance bond in the amount of 
$375,000 was issued to the contractor by the 
Maine Bonding Casualty Corporation in the 
amount of $375,000. 

To date $100,000 of the loan funds have 
been cleared by the bank and SBA appraiser. 
Two disbursements have been made to the 
contractor, as follows: 


February 20, 1967 820, 250. 00 
ß%ſf 17, 718. 75 
Depositors Trust 2, 531. 25 

March 20, 1967 15, 788. 00 
ict We A E 13, 804. 50 
Depositors Trust 1, 983. 50 


The work on this project is proceeding 
satisfactorily and no payment is due on 
this account as yet. 

Regarding your request for information 
concerning the Lovejoy Manor Nursing Home, 
Waterville, Maine, we have had no applica- 
tion for assistance to this firm and have never 
made any loans for their benefit. 

If there is any further information that 
you may desire regarding this project, please 
advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 
MARCH 22, 1967. 

Hon. PH] N, BROWNSTEIN, 

Commissioner, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BROWNSTEIN: I would appreciate 
a complete report as to any loans or financing 
arrangements between the Federal Housing 
Administration and the following projects: 

1. Augusta Medical Development Corpora- 
tion, Augusta, Maine 

2. Memorial Manor, Inc., Augusta, Maine 

3. Lovejoy Manor Nursing Home, Water- 
ville, Maine 

If the Federal Housing Administration has 
any loans in connection with any of the 
above, I would appreciate having the follow- 
ing information: 

1, The names and addresses of the sponsors 

2. The officers, directors and stockholders of 
each of the corporations 

3. The name and address of the construc- 
tion firm and the actual construction cost 

4. The amount, date and interest rates of 
the mortgage along with its present status. 

Any additional information you feel would 
be pertinent to a better understanding of 
these three projects would be appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HovusING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1968. 

Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am replying 
further to your letter of March 22, 1967, 
concerning three projects situated in Augusta 
and Waterville, in the State of Maine. 

Our Bangor insuring office advises that 
Augusta Medical Development Corporation 
and Memorial Manor, Inc., are not FHA 
projects. The information you requested re- 
lating to Lovejoy Manor Nursing Home of 
Waterville, Maine is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Assistant Secretary-Commissioner. 
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Lovesoy Manor NURSING Home, WATERVILLE, 
MAINE, Prosect No. 022-43001 


1. Background of mortgage transaction: 

(a) Date of first contact between sponsor 
and FHA—June 25, 1964, 

(b) Date of application—February 26, 
1965. 

(c) Commitment: (1) Date—June 
1965, (2) Amount—#$415,000. 

(d) Initial endorsement for mortgage in- 
surance—December 30, 1965. 

(e) Final endorsement—This project is 
complete and occupied; final endorsement is 
expected when the mortgagor submits its 
certification of costs. 

2. Mortgage: 

(a) Date—December 30, 1965. 

(b) Amount—$415,000, 

(e) Interest 54% %. 

(d) Status—No notice of default in mort- 
gage payments has been filed with FHA. 

3. Names and addresses of the original of- 
ficers, directors and stockholders of the spon- 
soring corporation, Medical Care Centers, 
Inc., are: 

President—John P. Jabar of 90 Main 
Street, Waterville, Maine. 

Treasurer—Paul J. Mitchell of Morrill Ave- 
nue, Waterville. 

Clerk—Mrs. Judith E. Pettengill, 366 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The certificate of corporate organizations 
dated March 10, 1964, shows that the com- 
mon stock of the corporation is held by John 
P. Jabar, Paul J. Mitchell and C. Thomas 
Zinni. 

4. Construction: 

The project was constructed by Giguera & 
Hubert, Inc., of 7 Roberts Street, Waterville, 
Maine. The project was certified for occu- 
pancy by FHA on August 4, 1966. FHA has 
not received a certification of total project 
cost. (See 1, (2) above). 

NOVEMBER 1, 1967. 
Mr. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Boutin: Under date of April 6, 
1967, you replied to my inquiry of March 22, 
furnishing certain information regarding 
Memorial Manor, Inc., Augusta, Maine. 

In this report you listed the stockholders 
of Memorial Manor as being Mr. Paul J. 
Mitchell of Waterville, Maine, and Mr. Eu- 
gene Pooler of Hartford, Connecticut. A 
newspaper article of July 14, 1966, in com- 
menting on this same project listed Mr. Paul 
J. Mitchell and Mr. John P. Jabar, both of 
Waterville, as being the operators or owners. 

Will you please check your records and see 
whether or not this article is correct and, if 
so, the date and change of ownership and 
reasons therefor, along with a record of all 
salaries and other compensations that were 
paid to Mr. Jabar or other stockholders. From 
the earlier stages of development was Mr. 
Jabar a stockholder officer or sponsor of this 
project? If Mr. Jabar was separated was he 
paid a severance pay? 

In the same letter you furnished the same 
information on the Augusta Medical Devel- 
opment Corporation, listing its officers, stock 
holders, etc.; however, in this list I do not 
see the name of Mr. Jerome H. Barnett nor 
the name of Mr. Daniel B. Hickey. Will you 
please advise whether or not Mr, Barnett 
and Mr. Hickey were connected with this 
project in any capacity at the time the ap- 
plication was filed or approved or if they were 
connected with the agency during the inter- 
val in which the loan was in effect. 

Yours sincerely, 


10, 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am pleased to 
furnish the supplemental information re- 
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quested in your letter of November 1, 1967, 
concerning certain officers and stockholders 
of Augusta Medical Development Corpora- 
tion, Augusta, Maine. 

This Agency approved a loan on October 
24, 1966, to Augusta Medical Development 
Corporation, a nonprofit local development 
company, to assist in the financing of a 74- 
bed nursing home to be leased with a pur- 
chase option to Memorial Manor, Inc., an 
eligible small business. 

This project is still under construction, 
and the target date for completion is on or 
about November 30, 1967. 

The newspaper article dated July 14, 1966, 
referred to in your letter, was correct in list- 
ing Mr. Paul J. Mitchell and Mr. John P. 
Jabar, both of Waterville, Maine, as being 
the owners of Memorial Manor, Inc., as of 
that date. However, Mr. Jabar had disclosed 
in the application that, although he was a 
practicing attorney, he was also field repre- 
sentative at Waterville, Maine, for Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie. He had been advised 
from the outset by our Regional Office at 
Augusta, Maine, that in order to avoid any 
possible suggestion of a conflict of interest 
he would be required to obtain from Senator 
Muskie a written statement of no objection 
in connection with his ownership interest in 
the new small business to be assisted by the 
Small Business Administration loan. 

As an alternative to the above, it was sug- 
gested that Mr. Jabar resign as president of 
Memorial Manor, Inc., and dispose of his 
stock holdings. On November 15, 1966, Mr. 
Jabar resigned as president of this company 
and sold all of his stock ownership therein. 
On the same date, at a special stockholders 
meeting of Memorial Manor, Inc., Mr. Eugene 
H. Pooler was elected president and Mr. Paul 
J. Mitchell was reelected as treasurer of the 
corporation. The ownership of the total capi- 
tal stock issued and outstanding was listed 
as follows: 


Name and address: Shares Type 
Paul J. Mitchell, Waterville, 
IRIS eae eee, 


Eugene H. Pooler, Hartford, 
t 
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We have been advised that Mr. Jabar sold 
his stock interest in Memorial Manor, Inc., at 
his cost. Our records show that this change 
of ownership occurred prior to any disburse- 
ment by this Agency on account of the loan. 
In accordance with normal procedure, our 
Regional Counsel investigated the matter 
and then prepared a written opinion con- 
cerning the change of ownership which con- 
firmed the eligibility of this small business 
firm as beneficiary of the loan to Augusta 
Medica] Development Corporation. 

A review of our files indicates that, to date, 
no salaries have been paid to Mr. Jabar or 
other stockholders of Memorial Manor, Inc., 
nor was Mr, Jabar paid any severance pay. 
However, our files indicate that Mr. Jabar 
was paid legal fees in the amount of $1,500 
for services rendered in the preparation and 
closing of this loan. Our records indicate that 
Mr, Jabar was an original incorporator of 
Memorial Manor, Inc., and that he was in- 
volved in the development and consumma- 
tion of this project. Justification for this fee 
was submitted on SBA Form 159 dated Jan- 
uary 26, 1967, and was approved by SBA. 

Our files also indicate that Mr, Jerome H. 
Barnett and Mr. Daniel B. Hickey were char- 
ter members of Augusta Medical Develop- 
ment Corporation. In addition, Mr. Barnett 
is listed as president and director and Mr. 
Hickey as director on the original Certificate 
of Incorporation dated February 25, 1966. 
Both of these individuals resigned as officers, 
directors and members of this local develop- 
ment company after disclosure to them of 
SBA’s eligibility requirements pertaining to 
Government employees. Neither of these in- 
dividuals has ever been connected with this 
Agency or with Memorial Manor, Inc. 
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Your interest in this case is appreciated. 
If we can be of further service, please let us 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. Moor, 
Administrator. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1967. 

Mr. Phi N. BROWNSTEIN, 

Assistant Secretary-Commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BrownstTern: Under date of 
April 7, 1967, you replied to my March 22 in- 
quiry concerning three projects in Augusta 
and Waterville, Maine. In addition to the 
information furnished relating to Lovejoy 
Manor Nursing Home of Waterville, Maine, I 
would appreciate the following additional 
information: 

Was a Mr. John P. Jabar of Waterville, 
Maine, in any manner connected with this 
project, and if so, in what capacity? An ear- 
lier news article had referred to Mr. Jabar 
as one of the stockholders of this concern 
which was under the control of Medical Care 
Centers, Inc.; however, it could be that he 
had resigned between the date of the article 
and your reply. Therefore, I would appreciate 
it if you would check your records since the 
date of the first application and if his name 
does appear I would appreciate having the 
date of his separation and the amount of 
payment thereon. 

In listing the sponsors of Medical Care 
Centers, Inc., you list a Paul J. Mitchell of 
Waterville, Maine. Is this the same Mr. 
Mitchell who is or was at the time serving as 
the Urban Renewal Director for Waterville? 
If so, would this represent a conflict? 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1967. 

Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILTAus: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of November 1, 
1967, concerning Lovejoy Manor Nursing 
Home in Waterville, Maine. 

The owner and mortgagor of the nursing 
home is a corporation known as Medical Care 
Centers, Inc. According to the application for 
mortgage insurance, Mr. John F. Jabar was 
the attorney for the mortgagor corporation. 
The certificate of organization of Medical 
Care Centers, Inc. lists John P. Jabar as a 
stockholder and director of the corporation. 
The instruments in connection with the 
mortgage loan closing were executed by Mr. 
Jabar as president of the corporation. 

A special stockholders’ meeting of Medical 
Care Centers, Inc. was held on October 12, 
1967. According to the minutes of that 
meeting, the previous officers of the corpora- 
tion resigned and Thomas DiSilva was elected 
president of the corporation. The Bangor In- 
suring Office has been advised that Mr. Di- 
Silva now owns all of the stock of the mort- 
gagor corporation. We have no information as 
to the consideration which may have passed 
in connection with the stock transfer. 

The insuring office advises that Paul J. 
Mitchell was serving as Executive Director 
of the Urban Renewal Authority for Water- 
ville at the time the application for mort- 
gage insurance for this project was filed and 
that he still holds that position. No informa- 
tioin has been brought to our attention 
which would indicate that Mr. Mitchell’s 
ownership of stock in the privately-owned 
nursing home created any conflict of interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Assistant Secretary-Commissioner. 
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PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF MILI- 
TARY AID TO GREECE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, our Govern- 
ment has announced that it has re- 
sumed regular diplomatic relations with 
the Government of Greece. From the 
viewpoint of our national interest and 
the peace of the world, I believe this is a 
correct step. 

To my mind, not recognizing a nation 
or a government that is in being is a very 
shortsighted way of expressing dis- 
approval. 

I have always believed that we should 
follow the old international rule that 
when a government is in de facto control 
of a country, it is to our national in- 
terest to be in conversation and con- 
tact with that government. 

On the other hand, we can indicate 
disapproval and apply pressure when it 
comes to extending any sort of aid or to 
maintaining normal consular relations, 
including the granting of consular in- 
voices and issuance of visas to visiting 
businessmen. 

So often in the past I have noticed 
that our various administrations have 
done just the opposite. Particularly in 
the instances of Spain and the Domin- 
ican Republic, we withdrew our Ambassa- 
dors and thus cut off our noses to spite 
our faces, since we lost our access to the 
highest levels of the receiving govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, we left our consulates 
open to carry on their normal activities; 
and, in the case of the Dominican Re- 
public, we continued our aid mission. 
Actually, these activities are far more 
to the advantage of the receiving nation 
than to us. 

We should have done exactly vice 
versa. That is, we should have kept our 
Ambassadors in active contact with the 
highest levels of the receiving govern- 
ment while cutting off our aid and assist- 
ance and those consular activities of 
benefit to the receiving government. 

In the case of Greece, I would strongly 
urge our administration to firmly hold off 
any consideration of the granting of fur- 
ther military assistance until tangible, 
specific signs have been given that 
Greece is returning to some sort of con- 
stitutional government respecting hu- 
man rights and the freedom to dissent. 
In fact, rather than consider the resump- 
tion of military assistance on the scale 
accorded to Greece prior to the junta’s 
putsch, I believe we should attenuate it 
further. The replacement parts and am- 
munition supplies that are presently con- 
tinuing to flow to Greece are being used 
for one purpose only—to enhance the 
strength of the junta. The threat of Bul- 
garian or Soviet invasion is remote. 
What is apparent is that military help 
from us is being used to bolster an un- 
popular government which, according to 
reliable reports in the press, gives its 
minions license to beat and torture its 
political opponents. 

We as Americans used to have fairly 
stiff standards on this score. Now, un- 
fortunately, when we hear of abuses of 
this sort we tend to shrug our shoulders 
and say it is not our responsibility. But, 
it most certainly is our responsibility 
when we help to support militarily the 
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government responsible for this kind of 
primitive crude behavior. I notice, too, 
that the Greek Government has engaged 
a public relations firm at substantial ex- 
pense to alter its present poor image. 

So, I trust the present Government of 
Greece will not enjoy an automatic re- 
sumption of U.S. military assistance, but 
rather will be faced with the prospect of 
its eventual complete cancellation unless 
the Greek Government changes its ways. 
If their response is, “We will get military 
aid from elsewhere,” I believe we should 
reply, “Fine,” and not respond to this 
kind of blackmail, to which we have been 
so often subjected in recent years. 

In addition, we should certainly do 
nothing to encourage U.S. travel to 
Greece under current circumstances, but 
rather bend our efforts to discourage such 
travel. 

Finally, we should emphasize that 
these actions—the reduction of our pres- 
ent military assistance and the possible 
restrictions of American travel—should 
be understood to be temporary in nature. 
As soon as Greece shows by her Govern- 
ment’s actions that she means to return 
to a reasonable constitutional govern- 
ment, then let us gladly eliminate the ac- 
tions I have suggested. And then may 
the traditional friendship between 
Greece, the birthplace of democracy in 
the Old World, and our own United 
States, the oldest democracy in the New 
World, be once more resumed. 

Greece, not just because of her history, 
but because of all the honest, fine hard- 
working people she has sent here, has 
given so much to our country. 

Let us take these actions now to help 
her help herself. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on my 
own time, I ask unanimous consent that 
my legislative assistant, Robert Burt, may 
remain on the floor during the remainder 
of the consideration of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF THE SAN RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS, LOS PADRES NA- 
TIONAL FOREST IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 889) to designate the San 
Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres National 
Forest, in the State of California, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

For conference report, see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 26, p. 35842.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
whether he wishes the time for the con- 
sideration of the conference report 
charged against his allotment under the 
cloture, or otherwise. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this matter not 
be charged against my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if we could avoid 
that confrontation. 

Mr. JACKSON. All right; I have plenty 
of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withdraw his request? 

Mr. JACKSON. I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That be- 
ing the situation, the time will be charged 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
March 5 the other body approved this 
conference report which by its action 
sustains the position that the Senate had 
earlier taken. It is my considered judg- 
ment that this bill will someday be re- 
garded as landmark conservation legisla- 
tion. It is the first proposal to be enacted 
to add an additional wilderness area to 
the wilderness system adopted in 1964. 

Conservationists, scientists, and the 
general public have shared in the deci- 
sions concerning this wilderness bound- 
ary. Following public hearings in Santa 
Barbara, the Forest Service enlarged its 
proposed boundaries by including ap- 
proximately 33,000 acres which were not 
in their original wilderness area proposal. 
This brings the total area to about 143,- 
000 acres. 

The Forest Service made a very strong 
ease for the need of additional fire- 
breaks, which recent California fires just 
south of the area involved have under- 
scored. Further, the Forest Service has 
pledged to continue closure of the road 
along the ridge, and protection of the 
pictographs and ecology of the vicinity. 

Therefore, the Senate felt and the 
House has now agreed by the adoption of 
this conference report, that the plan of 
the Forest Service to manage this area 
will provide adequate protection for the 
San Rafael Wilderness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to be the author of this bill 
in the Senate. With our ever-growing 
population, Californians are especially 
sensitive to the need to preserve some of 
our remaining wild areas for genera- 
tions yet to come. Thus, I think it is 
fitting that both the first and the second 
additions to the wilderness system under 
the 1964 act should be in our Nation’s 
largest State. 

The first bill, San Rafael, now goes to 
the White House. The second, S. 2531, 
my bill to establish the San Gabriel 
Wilderness was approved by the Senate 
earlier this week and was sent to the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, the able chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee [Mr. 
JACKSON] and the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Lands Subcommittee [Mr. CHURCH] 
deserve the appreciation of all Americans 
who are concerned about the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources for their 
action in speeding these bills on toward 
enactment. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD my 
remarks on the Senate fioor when I in- 
troduced S. 889 on February 8, 1967; the 
conference report on S. 889, dated De- 
cember 11, 1967; and a letter of Febru- 
ary 19, 1968, to me from Thomas L. Kim- 
ball, executive director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

There being no objection, the remarks, 
conference report, and letter were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Feb. 8, 
1967] 
Senate 
San RAFAEL WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. KucHet. Mr. President, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to establish the 
San Rafael Wilderness in the Los Padres 
National Forest in California. 

In 1964 the Wilderness Act was signed into 
law. The present occupant of the chair, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and I 
coauthored that legislation, This farsighted 
act provided that designated areas be incor- 
porated into a great wilderness preservation 
system. This legislation preserved for all 
time more than 9 million acres of land in 
their original and unspoiled beauty. The leg- 
islation also called upon the President of the 
United States to recommend the inclusion 
of further wilderness areas after the investi- 
gation of their wilderness characteristics. If 
passed, the San Rafael Wilderness will be the 
first such area to be added to the wilderness 
system since the passage of the act in 1964. 

The San Rafael Wilderness is an area of 
nearly 143,000 acres located between the 
cities of Santa Barbara and Santa Maria in 
southern California. The area is located with- 
in a 2-hour drive of 6 million people. With 
the ever-increasing population of southern 
California—in less than 25 years, 50 million 
people will be living in my State—it doubtless 
will be proximate to many million more in 
the future. The area is characterized by its 
rugged configuration and dense chaparral. 
More importantly, the area is free from the 
imprint of man. Indeed, when man comes, 
it is only as a visitor. 

I, personally, have ventured into the area 
and have marvelled at the Indian pictographs 
inscribed on the rocks and in the caves in 
much of the locale. The colors in these 
graphics were derived from the natural barks 
and foliage by the indigenous Indians of the 
area, Rough trails invite the hardy to hike, 
ride, fish, and camp in this fine example of 
nature’s works. 

Because of its location in the San Rafael 
and Sierra Madre Mountain Ranges, its 
climatic conditions dictate its use during the 
winter and spring months when its high tem- 
peratures and dangerous fire hazard are ab- 
sent. This is an important departure from 
most other wilderness areas which are snow- 
bound in the winter and usable in the sum- 
mer and fall months only. 

I am happy to report that the San Rafael 
Wilderness proposal has met with enthusias- 
tic support and recommendation from all 
concerned—the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Defense, 
the State of California, the County of Santa 
Barbara, and the wildlife and natural re- 
source agencies within them. 

The preservation of significant areas of 
land in our country in their natural state 
is mandatory. These areas provide present 
and future generations examples of the 
workings of nature unimpeded by human 
invasion. The areas are just as they would 
be if man had never come upon the earth. 
As the availability of such areas is reduced 
by the advance of man, the value of retain- 
ing them is amplified. 

This measure would be of enormous bene- 
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fit to ourselves, our children and, indeed, 
all those who come after us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill lie on the desk until next 
Wednesday for additional cosponsors. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1029) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 889) 
entifled “An Act to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California’, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 

WALTER S. BARING, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
Morris K, UDALL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
FRANK CHURCH, 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the bill (S. 889) to desig- 
nate the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres 
National Forest, in the State of California, 
submit this statement in explanation of the 
effect of the language agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report. 

Both the Senate and the House versions of 
S. 889 provide for the designation of a sub- 
stantial area within the Los Padres National 
Forest as the San Rafael Wilderness. As 
passed by the Senate, S. 889 includes approx- 
imately 143,000 acres of rugged, relatively 
undisturbed wilderness land, As amended by 
the House the bill includes an additional 2,- 
200 acres, consisting of three separate tracts 
of land, located along the northeast bound- 
ary of the proposed wilderness area, These 
three areas were added by the House pri- 
marily to provide for the inclusion of four 
sites displaying excellent examples of picto- 
graphs by the now extinct Chumash Indians, 
as well as to provide some additional protec- 
tion along the route of a major flyway of the 
California condor and to include some addi- 
tional natural grass openings, or potreros, 
within the exterior boundaries of the pro- 
posed wilderness area. 

Since the adoption of the amendment by 
the House to include the additional 2,200 
acres, information has been made available 
by the Forest Service emphasizing the ex- 
tremely critical nature of wildfires and their 
control in this area and further emphasizing 
the vital importance of the additional area to 
existing and planned fire control programs, 
The subsequent information also points out 
that one of the most serious fire threats in 
brush areas, such as San Rafael, is from great 
sweeping conflagrations that move rapidly 
on a wide front. It has been well established 
that advance preparation of fuelbreaks will 
greatly enhance the chances of keeping a fire 
from sweeping over a ridge from one drainage 
to another. To aid in the control of such dis- 
astrous fires the Forest Service has, for sev- 
eral years, embarked on a program of estab- 
lishing a system of fuelbreaks along the 
10-mile stretch of the Sierra Madre Ridge 
southeast from Montgomery Potrero. This fire 
control system consists of areas wherein the 
brush has been removed and the area con- 
verted to grass. These converted grass areas 
are connecting links with the natural 
potreros and, with the potreros, make up a 
fire control line. About 900 acres of this work 
has been completed but another 600 acres 
remains to be converted. All of the remain- 
ing 600 acres of the strategic lands still to be 
treated lie within the 2,200-acre addition. It 
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has been further represented that there are 
no suitable substitute areas that could be 
readily selected by the local fire control ex- 
perts outside the 2,200-acre addition. 

The House members of the conference 
committee have very carefully weighed all 
information available on the problem of fire 
control as well as the possibility of selecting 
alternate sites for such control outside the 
2,200-acre addition. Based upon the best in- 
formation available from private, State, and 
Federal fire control organizations, each 
familiar with the area and each a recognized 
authority on wildfires of the type common 
to this vicinity, the members concluded that 
alternate sites for fire control are not readily 
available outside the 2,200-acre addition. 

As the prevention of disastrous wildfires 
is of major concern in this area and as the 
responsibility for the control and prevention 
of such fires rests with the Forest Service, 
the statements and recommendations of 
that agency weighed heavily with the con- 
ferees. As late as 1966 fires have occurred in 
this area and in the great Wellman fire of 
that year 70,000 acres were burned within 
the proposed wilderness area. Any course of 
action which would seriously inhibit fire con- 
trol measures must, in the opinion of the 
conferees, be avoided. For this reason, and 
then only after strong representations by the 
Forest Service, the recognized experts in 
forest fire prevention as well as the agency 
that must take action to fight and control 
these fires, did the conferees agree upon the 
deletion of the additional 2,200 acres. 

With respect to the Chumash Indian pic- 
tographs, it should be pointed out that ex- 
amples of this culture are not confined to 
the additional 2,200 acres but some of the 
best preserved pictographs are located well 
within the wilderness area. Also, while the 
House amendment added some potreros to 
the wilderness, there are a number remain- 
ing within the proposal, including approxi- 
mately 400 acres of the Montgomery Potrero. 

Your conferees were not unmindful of the 
necessity to protect the Chumash Indian 
pictographs and the rare California condor, 
or of the advantages of preserving the beauty 
of the potreros in their natural state for the 
enjoyment of future generations. To a very 
large extent these values can be preserved 
by limiting public use to and on roads in 
this area and by maintaining the wilderness 
characteristics of the area without actual 
inclusion within a designated wilderness. 
Accordingly, the conferees find that the 
Sierra Madre Ridge road should remain 
closed to all but administrative traffic from 
McPherson Peak Lookout easterly to a point 
one mile from Santa Barbara Canyon, and 
that public travel should also be restricted 
on the Buckhorn and Cachuma Saddle- 
McKinley Peak road to the extent deemed 
advisable by the Forest Service. The con- 
ferees further stress that protection of the 
Chumash Indian pictographs in the area, 
as well as the protection of the endangered 
California condor, is essential, It is also de- 
sired that the potrero land adjacent to the 
wilderness areas be preserved as nearly as 
possible in its natural state, consistent with 
fire control needs. 

Should the exclusion of the area con- 
templated by the House amendment im- 
pede the protection afforded these values, 
the Congress should review the entire pro- 
posal with a view to amending the wilderness 
boundaries. 

WALTER S. BARING, 

HaroLD T. JOHNSON, 

Morris K. UDALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: This is in response 
to your invitation that the National Wild- 
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lfe Federation comment about the current 
controversy which has arisen over the San 
Rafael Wilderness Area conference report. 
In recent weeks, considerable confusion has 
existed over the position of citizen conser- 
vation groups on this issue and we welcome 
this added opportunity to explain our views. 

At the beginning, and probably most im- 
portantly, I should explain what we think 
this issue is not—and must not—hbe. State- 
ments have been made that the San Rafael 
proposal, first under provisions of the 1964 
Act to advance through both bodies, will 
constitute a history making precedent. One 
hears that the Forest Service must have its 
recommendations adopted in their entirety 
in order to preempt any future challenges 
to its recommendations made to Congress. 
In a similar vein one is told that some con- 
servation groups must establish a precedent 
that changes can be made to recommenda- 
tions made to the Congress by the Forest 
Service. 

If this be true, the present controversy 
over the size of San Rafael Wilderness is an 
exercise in futility for 32,000 acres has al- 
ready been added to the original proposal 
after field hearings. Thus, the Service al- 
ready has given consideration to the views 
of public citizen groups. 

In our opinion, if this lengthy delay over 
2200 acres has done nothing else, it has 
proven that neither of the contesting prin- 
cipals can claim a precedent setting victory. 
It should serve as a useful example, how- 
ever, to support the contention of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation that each wilder- 
ness area proposal must stand or fall on 
its own merit. We shall not consider the San 
Rafael, or any other wilderness area pro- 
posal, as a precedent. We shall support the 
Forest Service (or Park Service or Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife) recommen- 
dations when we think they are sound, but 
we also shall suggest alterations, additions 
and deletions to proposed wilderness areas 
as they appear desirable or necessary. And, 
we believe the Congress should take the 
same viewpoint. Perhaps if the conferees 
could adopt a “no-precedent” declaration of 
policy, it would clear the air for more 
thoughtful consideration of the true points 
in contention. 

Now to make a few observations about 
specific provisions in the differing San Rafael 
bills: 

1. It is said that the 2200 acres in con- 
troversy are needed in wilderness status to 
protect the endangered California condor. 
Of course, we are vitally concerned about 
the welfare of this rare bird. But, as we 
see it, the key to maintaining favorable con- 
dor habitat is limiting human activity and 
the Forest Service has agreed to do this 
through closure of the critical portion of 
Sierra Madre Ridge Road to public use. The 
road lies outside the recommended 2,200- 
acre addition to the proposed wilderness. 
This would appear to be enough. An imag- 
inary wilderness boundary line on the ground 
would not assist in habitat maintenance to 
any marked degree. 

2. The same reasoning applies to conten- 
tion that the 2200-acre addition is needed 
to protect Indian pictographs within it. Pro- 
tection for these pictographs can be pro- 
vided under some other classification. Des- 
ignation as a wilderness area would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture no new tools to 
protect the artifacts. He already has ade- 
quate authority to protect them in connec- 
tion with National Forest administration. 

3. In view of the foregoing, the major 
point at issue boils down to the relationship 
of the 2200-acre area to planned and partially 
completed fire presuppression work on the 
Sierra Madre Ridge. The Forest Service con- 
tends that its plans for completion of type- 
conversion work on the Sierra Madre Ridge 
do not depend upon once-planned use or 
development, as has been suggested. The 
Service says this work is a preventive meas- 
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ure, a necessary precaution to give fire- 
fighters the prepared fuelbreak they would 
need if wildfire breaks out from any cause 
and cites the recent 90,000-acre Wellman 
Fire nearby as an example of proven need. 
Conservation advocates of the 2200-acre 
addition contend that the area does not need 
to be subjected to bulldozing and vegeta- 
tive-type conversion for fire control pur- 
poses. 

In view of the foregoing, one essential 
question must be answered: does the Forest 
Service have the best knowledge and ability 
to handle fire control on the area; and/or 
are responsible officials of the Forest Service 
acting with integrity when they say these 
acres should not be placed in wilderness 
status because of the fire situation? To say 
the Forest Service cannot best cope with the 
fire control situation is to question the 
agency's ability to handle fire suppression 
for millions of other acres under its juris- 
diction, or to challenge the integrity of For- 
est Service officials, which we do not. When 
faced with the Judgment the National Wild- 
life Federation concluded the Forest Serv- 
ice has the best competency to judge fire 
suppression needs; therefore, we hope the 
Senate position in this controversy is upheld. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS L, KIMBALL, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


AMENDMENT NO. 565 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I believe 
in laws applying in like manner to all 
men in like circumstances, a principle 
which the Dirksen substitute offends in 
about every way possible. 

Section 101(b)(1)(C) makes it a 
crime for any person to use violence or 
a threat of violence against another be- 
cause he is enjoying his employment by 
an agency of the United States. Subsec- 
tion (b) (2) (C) of the same section makes 
it a crime to use violence or a threat of 
violence against any man because he is 
seeking to enjoy his employment by a 
private employer or an agency of a State 
or a subdivision of a State, because he 
is so doing and also because of his color, 
race, religion, or national origin. 

Ever since Adam’s curse was pro- 
nounced—which, instead of being a 
curse, was actually a blessing—it has 
been decreed by the Almighty God that 
most men must eat their bread in the 
sweat of their faces; and I say that if it 
is wrong to interfere by force with a 
man’s right to enjoy his employment by 
the Federal Government, and if it is 
wrong to interfere with a man’s right of 
employment by a private employer or by 
a State or subdivision of the State þe- 
cause of a man’s color, it is wrong to in- 
terfere by force or threat of force with 
any man’s employment when he is seek- 
ing to follow his employment and sup- 
port his family. 
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The amendment I propose would feed 
everybody out of the same spoon who 
uses violence to keep a man from work- 
ing, and give every man the right to pur- 
sue his employment without being sub- 
jected to force or threat of force, if he is 
engaged in any private employment 
which is related to interstate commerce, 
or is employed by a State or subdivision 
thereof. I believe every Senator who be- 
lieves that a man’s right to employment 
is sacred and ought not to be interfered 
with by force and who believes that all 
laws should be applied to all men in like 
manner, should vote for my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time, and to whom? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I call 
for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina would extend the police power 
of the Federal Government to any physi- 
cal altercation of any type involving any 
person who travels to or from his place 
of employment, between the time he left 
home in the morning and the time he 
arrived home at night. 

Let me read specifically what the 
amendment proposes. If Senators will 
turn to page 2, line 16 of the Dirksen 
substitute, they will see the following 
language: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with— 


Continuing with line 20, subsection 
(10: 
any person because he is or has been, or in 
order to discourage such person or any other 
person or any class of persons from 


Then, turning to amendment No. 565, 
we read: 
pursuing his employment by any department 
or agency of the United States or by any 
private employer engaged in interstate com- 
merce or any activity affecting interstate 
commerce, or traveling to or from the place 
of his employment or any other place for 
such purpose; 


Any such person thus comes within the 
reach of the police power of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, let me illustrate what 
adoption of this amendment would 
mean. A person is driving home and stops 
his car at a traffic light, the car behind 
him starts banging on the horn, and the 
two get out and get in a fistfight. Under 
this amendment, Uncle Sam will get in- 
volved in that local police affair. If a 
worker on his way home stops at the local 
tavern to have a beer, gets involved in 
some type of argument, and a scuffle en- 
sues, the police power of the United 
States would be involved. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, adop- 
tion of this amendment would bring 
us a long, long way toward estab- 
lishment of a national police force, and 
would undermine the principle that 
primary law enforcement responsibility 
should remain with local government. 
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For those reasons, Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment, and urge that it be 
rejected. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I regret to 
say that the Senator from Maryland has 
totally misconstrued the effect of the 
amendment. 

It applies only to the exercise of force 
or threat of force because a man is going 
to his employment or pursuing his em- 
ployment, or seeking to pursue his em- 
ployment, or is returning home after 
pursuing his employment. It is sub- 
stantially the same provision contained 
in section 101, subsection (2)(C), ex- 
cept that in that provision force or 
threat of force is used on account of race. 
In other words, the original bill is 
designed to protect one on account of his 
race, and my amendment is designed to 
protect men of all races against force or 
threat of force exerted against them be- 
cause they are trying to pursue their em- 
ployment. Surely a man’s right to pro- 
tection against violent efforts to deny him 
his employment ought not to hinge on 
racial motivation of those using the 
violence. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, we considered this amendment 
in the Committee on the Judiciary. We 
had a chance to examine it in some de- 
tail, and it was rejected by the full mem- 
bership of the committee after a good 
deal of consideration. It was debated and 
considered, and received at that time 
sufficient thought and examination, I be- 
lieve. So Senators have, in this case, not 
only the comments on the merits made 
now by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], with which I would certainly 
agree as far as his interpretation of the 
effect of the amendment is concerned, 
but we also have the knowledge that the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, after examination, rejected it as 
well, for those very reasons. 

Therefore, I urge that the amendment 
be rejected. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment was rejected by one vote, after the 
administration had the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] flown all the 
way back from Oxford University to vote 
against it. It was voted down by a vote of 
8 to 7 only. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 40 Leg.] 

Alken Dominick Javits 
Allott Eastland Jordan, N. O. 
Anderson Ellender Jordan, Idaho 
Bartlett Er vin Kennedy, Mass. 
Bayh Fannin Kennedy, N.Y. 
Bennett Fong Kuchel 
Bible Fulbright Lausche 

Gore Long, Mo. 
Brewster Long, La. 
Brooke Gruening uson 
Burdick Mansfield 
Byrd, Va. Hart McCarthy 
Byrd, W. Va. Hatfield McClellan 
Cannon Hayden McGee 
Carlson Hickenlooper McGovern 
Case 1 Metcalf 
Church Holland Miller 
Clark Hollings Mondale 
Cooper Hruska Monroney 
Cotton Inouye Montoya 
Dodd Jackson Morse 
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Moss Randolph Thurmond 
Mundt Ribicoff Tower 

Murphy Scott Tydings 
Muskie Smith Williams, N.J. 
Nelson Sparkman Williams, Del. 
Pearson Spong Young, N. Dak. 
Pell Stennis 

Proxmire Symington 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dopp in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE}, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarzsoroucH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Ulinois [Mr. Percy], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
MorTon] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] and the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 67, as follows: 


No. 41 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper McClellan 
Eastland Hill Sparkman 
Ellender Holland Spong 
Ervin Hollings Stennis 
Fulbright Hruska Tower 
Hayden Jordan, N.C. Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—67 
Aiken Carlson Hansen 
Allott Hart 
Anderson Church Hatfield 
Bartlett Clark Inouye 
Bayh Coo} Jackson 
Bennett Cotton Javits 
Bible Dodd Jordan, Idaho 
gs Dominick Kennedy, Mass. 
Brewster Fannin Kennedy, N.Y. 
Brooke Pong Kuchel 
Burdick Gore Lausche 
Byrd, W. Va. Griffin Long, Mo. 
Cannon Gruening Long, La, 


Magnuson Morse Ribicoff 
Mansfield Moss Scott 
McCarthy Mundt Smith 
McGee Murphy Symington 
McGovern Muskie Thurmond 
Metcalf Nelson Tydings 
Miller Pearson Williams, N.J. 
Mondale Pell Williams, Del. 
Monroney Proxmire 
Montoya Randolph 
NOT VOTING—15 

Baker McIntyre Russell 
Curtis Morton Smathers 
Dirksen Pastore Talmadge 
Harris Percy Yarborough 
Hartke Prouty Young, Ohio 

So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 565) 
was rejected. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONSERVATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is a message at the desk from the Presi- 
dent of the United States on conserva- 
tion, and I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp without being read, and referred 
jointly to the Committees on Public 
Works, Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Theodore Roosevelt made conservation 
more than a political issue in America. 
He made it a moral imperative. 

More than half a century ago, he 
sounded this warning: 

To skin and exhaust the land instead of 
using it so as to increase its usefulness, will 
result in undermining in the days of our chil- 
dren the very prosperity which we ought by 
right to hand down to them amplified and 
developed. 


The conservation work that Roosevelt 
began was protection of our natural her- 
itage for the enjoyment and enrichment 
of all the families of the land. That is 
work which never ends. It must be taken 
up anew by each succeeding generation, 
acting as trustees for the next. 

But the conservation problems Theo- 
dore Roosevelt saw are dwarfed by the 
new ones of our own day. 

An unfolding technology has increased 
our economic strength and added to the 
convenience of our lives. 

But that same technology—we know 
now—carries danger with it. 

From the great smoke stacks of indus- 
try and from the exhausts of motors and 
machines, 130 million tons of soot, car- 
bon, and grime settle over the people and 
shroud the Nation's cities each year. 

From towns, factories, and stockyards, 
wastes pollute our rivers and streams, 
endangering the waters we drink and use. 

The debris of civilization litters the 
landscape and spoils the beaches. 

Conseryation’s concern now is not only 
725 man’s enjoyment but for man's sur- 

val. 
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Fortunately, we have recognized the 
threat in time; and we have begun to 
meet it. 

Through the landmark legislation of 
the past few years we are moving to bring 
a safe environment—both to this gener- 
ation, and to the America still unborn. 

—The Water Quality Act of 1965 and 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 
1966 provide the foundation of our 
first major efforts to curb the pol- 
lution blighting America’s waters. 

—The Clean Air Act of 1965 and the 
Air Quality Act of 1967 build a strong 
base from which we can begin to 
clean the air. 

—The Solid Waste Disposal Act of 
1965 launched a new program to find 
the most efficient ways of disposing 
of millions of tons of solid wastes 
e clog the city and the country- 
side. 

— The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 laid the groundwork for scenic 
roads and enjoyable travels. 

—Over 2.2 million acres have been 
authorized for addition to the Na- 
tion’s Park System—and for the 
first time in generations more land 
is being preserved for the people 
than is being developed for industrial 
or urban purposes. 

But the work of the new conservation, 
too—like the task we inherited from an 
earlier day—is unending. Technology is 
not something which happens once and 
then stands still. It grows and develops 
at an electric pace. And our efforts to 
keep it in harmony with human values 
must be intensified and accelerated. In- 
deed, technology itself is the tool with 
which these new environmental prob- 
lems can be conquered, 

In this Message I shall outline the steps 
which I believe America must take this 
year to preserve the natural heritage of 
its people—a broad heritage that must 
include not only the wilderness of the 
unbroken forest, but a safe environment 
for the crowded city. 

A PRIORITY CONSERVATION AGENDA 


The dangers that threaten our environ- 
ment are varied. To succeed in meeting 
their challenge requires a wide-ranging 
response, with special emphasis on the 
items of highest priority. 

For Fiscal 1969, I propose a program 
to complete this vital agenda for action. 

First, I recommend that we assure 
the people that their water supplies will 
be pure and plentiful now and in the 
years ahead by: 

—Prosecuting the war on water pollu- 
tion with conviction, combining 
Federal, State and local efforts to 
finance the construction this year 
of $1.5 to $2 billion in community 
waste treatment plants. 

—Creating a National Water Com- 
mission to plot the course of water 
resource management for the next 
century. 

—Helping to assure the quality of 
community water supplies through 
the Safe Drinking Water Act of 
1968. 

—Meeting the water needs of one of 
America’s fastest growing regions 
by authorizing the Central Arizona 
Project. 
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Second, I recommend that we guard 
the landscape against the waste prod- 
ucts of modern life by: 

—Protecting rivers, beaches and 
coastal areas against the devasta- 
tion of oil spillage and other haz- 
ardous substances through strong 
legislation to control them. 

—Preventing the future despoilment of 
thousands of acres of mining land 
through the Surface Mining Recla- 
mation Act of 1968. 

—Discovering efficient methods to dis- 
pose of the millions of tons of refuse 
and trash that threaten to engulf 
city and countryside, through an ex- 
tension of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, and to accelerate the develop- 
ment of economical systems which 
will convert waste into useful by- 
products. 

—Transforming our highways into 
corridors of beauty through prompt 
action to continue the Highway 
Beautification Program, and build- 
ing new roadside parks for the 
traveling family. 

Third, I recommend that we advance 
in the battle for clean air over America's 
cities by: 

—Fully exploiting our vast technology 
to find new and effective pollution 
abatement methods. 

Investing $128 million as the Federal 
share in pollution control and re- 
search, more than has ever been 
committed in a single year before. 

—Organizing for action, through the 
designation of Air Quality Control 
Regions under the landmark Air 
Quality Act of 1967. 

Fourth, I recommend that we bring a 
sense of fulfillment, outdoor recreation 
and serenity to all Americans by: 

—Bringing new national parks closer 
to the people who live crowded city 
lives by development of the redwood 
groves of California, the Northern 
Cascades of Washington and the 
historic Potomac River. 

—Adding thousands of new acres of 
unspoiled and primitive lands to the 
wilderness system. 

—Completing action on the nation- 
wide networks of scenic rivers and 
trails. 

—Focusing now on the problem of 
noise and its impact on our daily 
lives. 

Fifth, I recommend that we explore 
the peaceful promise of the ocean’s 
depths by: 

—Beginning to plan now with other 
nations to launch an International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration. 

—Putting our most advanced marine 
technology to work in the develop- 
ment of improved buoys for better 
prediction of weather and ocean 
conditions. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


America’s rivers, lakes and coastal 
waters have nourished her growth: irri- 
gated the farms, powered the dynamos, 
and provided transport for commerce. 

But we have not used our waters well. 

Our major rivers are defiled by noxi- 
ous debris. Pollutants from cities and in- 
dustries kill the fish in our streams. 
Many waterways are covered with oil 
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slicks and contain growths of algae that 
destroy productive life and make the 
water unfit for recreation. “Polluted 
Water—No Swimming” has become a 
familiar sign on too many beaches and 
rivers. A lake that has served many gen- 
erations of men now can be destroyed by 
man in less than one generation. 

Only recently have we begun to reverse 
this trend—to undertake a program to 
preserve waters that are still clean, and 
purify those that have become infested 
with pollution. 

The conditions have worsened through 
decades of neglect and indifference. They 
affect entire industries. They involve 
thousands of miles of waterways and 
thousands of communities that border 
them. 

We have discovered not only that the 
problems of pollution are formidable, but 
that their solutions must be interlocking. 

Water quality standards must be set 
for entire bodies of water, varying 
from place to place depending on the 
water's use. 

—Standards must be enforceable and 
they must apply to both municipali- 
ties and industries. 

Waste treatment plants must be con- 
structed and other methods devel- 
oped to prevent pollutants from 
reaching the water. 

—New methods of cooperation and en- 
forcement must be established at all 
levels, for waters bearing poisons do 
not stop at city, county or State 
boundaries. Clearing one part of a 
stream is no answer. Water bodies 
must be cleaned in their entirety. 

America took strong action to combat 
the problem in 1965 with the Water 
Quality Act, and took another major step 
a year later with the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act. Under those measures, the 
long and difficult task of cleaning the 
waters of our land has begun. 

WATER QUALITY STANDARDS 


Now, for the first time in our history, 
all the States have taken inventory of 
their water resources, considered their 
future needs, and developed quality 
standards. 

As the law requires, these standards, 
and the plans to carry them out, have 
been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior for approval. 

Many of the plans have already been 
approved. This is welcome news for com- 
munities and businessmen alike. Now 
they can take action because they know 
the standards they must all meet. 

I have asked the Secretary of the In- 
terior to speed the review of the remain- 
ing standards and plans so the Federal 
Government can more effectively help 
the States and communities turn their 
blueprints into action. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF TREATMENT PLANTS 


The heart of a water pollution control 
program is the community waste treat- 
ment plant which prevents refuse, debris, 
and filth from reaching the waters. To 
meet the Nation’s critical needs calls for 
both the construction of new plants and 
the improvement of existing facilities. 

Through the Clean Water Restoration 
Act, the Federal Government can pro- 
vide financial help—from 30 to 55 per- 
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cent of the cost—for the construction of 
municipal waste treatment works. Al- 
ready, under that Act and earlier author- 
ity, 8,000 grants, totalling more than $1 
billion, have been made. They have 
helped local communities build more 
than $4.5 billion worth of plants, to con- 
trol the pollution in 67,000 miles of water 
on which almost 66 million Americans 
depend. 

More is required, however. The prob- 
lem is pressing and the backlog of needed 
plants is great. 

With accelerated Federal help, we can 
stimulate the construction of $1.5 billion 
to $2 billion in waste treatment plants 
under the $700 million authorization ap- 
proved by the Congress for Fiscal 1969. 

This will be done in two ways. 

First, I recommend an appropriation 
of $225 million for grants under the 
Clean Water Restoration Act. This 
should generate about $500 to $600 mil- 
lion of plant construction. 

Second, I recommend legislation to 
allow the Secretary of the Interior to 
make annual installment payments in 
addition to the lump sum grants as is 
presently the practice. This would per- 
mit the Federal Government to make 
construction commitments up to a total 
of $475 million in Fiscal 1969. 

Under this new financing method, the 
$475 million would generate a total of 
about $1 to $1.4 billion of construction. 
Communities would be able to build many 
of their urgently-needed plants without 
delay and get them into the fight against 
pollution now. 

USER CHARGES 


Capital and operating costs of treat- 
ment plants are expensive, and it is right 
that those costs be borne by those who 
receive the plant’s benefits. Accordingly, 
the new financing program will require, 
as one criterion for assistance, that 
municipalities impose a system of user 
charges on those who use the plants. 

A system of user charges would not 
only provide an equitable way of sharing 
costs, but would accomplish other de- 
sirable purposes, as well. Such charges 
would: 

—Provide an incentive for industries 
to curb pollution through improved 
manufacturing techniques. 

—Relieve the pressure on the over- 
loaded tax bases of local govern- 
ments. 

SAFE COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLIES 


As America’s cities grew and devel- 
oped their own water supply systems, 
cholera and typhoid posed a grim threat 
to health and safety. 

That threat was countered long ago. 

Now, we in America drink tap water 
without a thought as to its safety. And 
yet—that water is not always as safe as 
it should be. 

We do not have enough information 
on the long-term health effects of sub- 
stances in drinking water. 

New hazards—chemical and industrial 
wastes, and other materials—are creat- 
ing new problems, 

The Nation’s Public Health Service 
cannot respond fully to this danger. Its 
authority is limited by a law passed al- 
most half a century ago. 
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A recent study has indicated that 
about 30 percent of the Nation’s public 
drinking water systems may fall below 
Federal standards. 

To help the cities and communities of 
America assure citizens that the water 
they drink is safe, I propose the Safe 
Drinking Water Act of 1968. 

This measure will strengthen the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to: 

—Develop, adopt and enforce im- 
proved standards relating to chemi- 
cal contaminants in drinking water. 

Conduct a comprehensive study of 
the safety of public drinking water 
supplies in the United States. 

—Determine whether any additional 
steps are necessary in this area. 

The new law will help move us to- 
ward this goal: That every glass of 
drinking water drawn from America’s 
public water supply systems will meet 
proper health standards. 

WATER MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING 
NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 

We will not have served the water 
needs of Americans if we meet only the 
requirements of today’s population. A 
prudent nation must look ahead and plan 
for tomorrow. 

First, we must continue our sound pro- 
grams of water management, research, 
and advance planning to solve supply 
problems and to prepare for the future 
needs of farms and factories, and grow- 
ing city populations. 

Second, we must establish a board to 
develop long-range policy for water re- 
sources. 

Last year I asked the Congress to es- 
tablish a National Water Commission to: 

Work with Federal, State and pri- 
vate agencies in a survey of our long- 
term water needs. 

Explore the effect of water develop- 
ment projects on regional growth. 

—Identify alternative policies and pro- 
grams to meet national and regional 
water resource objectives. 

Both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives have passed legislation to 
establish this Commission. The measure 
is now in conference. 

I urge the Congress to complete its 
action and authorize this much-needed 
Commission. 

CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


A vast area of the Western United 
States is arid. Thousands of acres are in 
danger of becoming a barren wasteland 
as underground sources of water are used 
up or depleted. 

We have the techniques and know- 
how to overcome this problem. 

Now legislation is required to au- 
thorize a program to bring water from 
the Colorado River to meet the urgent 
needs of the people of Arizona. 

Proposals affecting the canyons and 
the gorges of this mighty and historic 
river have been the subject of searching 
national debate. Out of this discussion, a 
plan has evolved that will require no 
dams on the Colorado River, preserve 
its scenic values, and at the same time 
permit the immediate construction of 
essential water supply facilities. 

I ask the Congress to authorize the 
Central Arizona Project this year. 
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OIL POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Last year, when the Torrey Canyon 
sank off the coast of Cornwall, the 30 
million gallons of oil it was carrying 
spread destruction throughout the 
coastal waters, killing fish and birds, 
and then the refuse of this devastation 
swept onto the beaches. 

Only this week, at home, tragedy 
struck again. The tanker Ocean Eagle 
broke in half at the mouth of San Juan 
Bay, spewing some 1% million gallons of 
oil over some of the finest beaches in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Major disasters rarely occur. But 
minor oil spills are frequent—and their 
combined effect, although less dramatic, 
can also be harmful. 

Last year, I asked the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to study the problem of oil pollu- 
tion in American waters. Their report 
warns us that we must protect the 
beaches, places of recreation, coastal and 
inland waters, and our fisheries from 
spillage not only of oil, but of other haz- 
ardous substances as well. 

We need a comprehensive system to 
control oil pollution and to provide for 
prompt cleanup. 

We also must be able to cope with the 
spillage of large quantities of such sub- 
stances as chlorine. 

Last year the Senate passed S. 2760 to 
deal with the problem of oil pollution. 

I propose we build upon and strengthen 
that bill through the Oil Pollution and 
Hazardous Substances Control Act of 
1968. 

This Act, together with the earlier 
Senate legislation, would: 

—As a general rule, make the dis- 
charge of oil unlawful if it occurs 
from a shore facility or a ship oper- 
ating within 12 miles from shore. 
The 3-mile territorial and 9-mile 
contiguous zones are thus both cov- 
ered. This greatly expands the pre- 
vious standard of liability, which 
was limited to “gross or willful negli- 
gence” and to the 3-mile limit. 

—Impose upon the oil pollutor respon- 
sibility for cleaning the beaches and 
waters. 

—Empower the Federal Government to 
clean up oil spills whenever the 
owner or operator fails to act, but 
require the pollutor to reimburse the 
Government for the clean-up costs. 
Prior law limited the owner's liabil- 
ity to the salvage value of the ship. 
The proposal will make them liable 
for the full costs of clean-up. 

—aAuthorize the Government to estab- 
lish regulations for shipboard and 
related marine operations to reduce 
the possibility of oil leakage at the 
source. 

—Provide protection against large and 
dangerous discharges of pollutants 
other than oil by requiring those re- 
sponsible to take whatever clean-up 
or other action the Government con- 
siders necessary. If the pollutor fails 
to act, the Government will take the 
necessary steps, and hold the pol- 
lutor liable for the costs. 

AIR POLLUTION 

Metals corrode, fabrics weaken and fade, 
leather weakens and becomes brittle, rub- 
ber cracks and loses its elasticity, paint dis- 
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colors, concrete and building stone discolor 
and erode, glass is etched and paper becomes 
brittle. 


This is not a description of the effects 
of a new weapon. 

It is a sobering report on the results 
of pollution in the air we breathe. 

And that air is not divisible into con- 
venient shares, Polluted air affects the 
lungs of all—rich and poor, manager and 
worker, farmer and urban dweller. 

Of all the problems of conservation, 
none is more urgent than the polluted air 
which endangers the American people. 
We have been fortunate so far. But we 
have seen that when winds fail to blow, 
the concentrations of poisonous clouds 
over our cities can become perilous. 

Air pollution is a threat to health, es- 
pecially of older persons. It contributes 
significantly to the rising rates of chronic 
respiratory ailments. 

It stains our cities and towns with 
ugliness, soiling and corroding whatever 
it touches. Its damage extends to our 
forests and farmlands as well. 

The economic toll for our neglect 
amounts to billions of dollars each year. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 gave the 
Federal Government authority to help 
States and local communities plan ef- 
fective programs to combat pollution. 

In 1965, at my request, the Congress 
strengthened that Act by empowering 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to set standards controlling 
automobile exhaust pollution—a major 
and mobile source of air contaminants. 

Last year we took a giant step with 
the Air Quality Act of 1967. That Act: 

— Will help our States abate pollution 
in the only practical way—on a re- 
gional basis, For air knows no man- 
made boundary. 

—Gives the Government standby 
power to impose Federal standards 
or enforce State standards, if the 
States do not act. 

Alves the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare new power to 
stop serious cases of pollution that 
present a clear hazard to the public’s 
health. 

Through accelerated research and 
testing, will help provide the tech- 
nological answers to this baffling 
problem: How can we most eco- 
nomically and effectively prevent 
pollution at its source—in the fuels, 
while those fuels are being burned, 
or before the fumes reach the air? 

To carry out our efforts to fight air 
pollution, I am seeking some $128 million 
for Fiscal 1969—more than we have com- 
mitted in any past year. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to designate the 
Nation’s principal Air Quality Control 
Regions within the next few months, and 
to publish Air Quality criteria and re- 
lated information on control techniques. 
This information will give States, local 
governments and industry the cost and 
control data they need to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

One day we will have clean air over 
America—but only if all levels of Govern- 
ment and industry work closely and con- 
scientiously. The legislation now on the 
books provides the framework for a 
partnership without precedent, matching 
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the dimension of the need. The problem 
deeply affects us all, and all of us share 
the responsibility for solving it. 

I am confident that those responsibili- 
ties will be carried out—and that we can 
return to the American people a funda- 
mental right of their national heritage: 
the right to breathe clean air. 

ASSISTANCE IN HARDSHIP CASES 


We have looked carefully into the 
question whether water and air pollu- 
tion contro] will have a serious economic 
impact on American industry. 

According to recent studies, the cost 
should be small for most firms. 

In some cases, however, pollution con- 
trol costs may present undue financial 
hardships to both a business and a com- 
munity. I have asked the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to give 
priority attention to providing assist- 
ance in these hardship situations. 

AIR AND WATER POLLUTION FROM FEDERAL 

INSTALLATIONS 

In the field of pollution, it is not 
enough for an enlightened Federal gov- 
ernment to stimulate the work of the 
States, localities and private industry. It 
must also set a good example for the Na- 
tion. 

Across America, federal installations 
are adopting the latest air and water pol- 
lution control methods. During the com- 
ing year, that effort will be intensified. 

We expect to devote $53 million to 
the task, for thirteen separate federal 
agencies and 360 air and water pollu- 
tion abatement projects. 

NOISE CONTROL 


What was once critically described as 
“the busy hum of traffic” has now turned 
into an unbearable din for many city 
dwellers. 

The crescendo of noise—whether it 
comes from truck or jackhammer, siren 
or airplane—is more than an irritating 
nuisance. It intrudes on privacy, shat- 
ters serenity and can inflict pain. 

We dare not be complacent about this 
ever-mounting volume of noise. In the 
years ahead, it can bring even more dis- 
comfort—and worse—to the lives of 
people. 

I am directing all departments of Gov- 
ernment to take account of noise factors 
in choosing the location and design of 
buildings, highways and other facilities 
whose construction is assisted by Federal 
funds. 

I also urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on legislation to strengthen the 
authority of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to deal with aircraft noise. We 
need greater capacity to deal with the 
rapidly growing noise problem created by 
our expanding air transportation system. 

SURFACE MINING 

An air traveler over some of the richest 
country in America can look down upon 
deep scars gouging the earth, acres of 
ravaged soil stretching out on either side. 

Advances in mining technology have 
allowed us to extract the earth’s min- 
erals economically and swiftly. 

But too often these new techniques 
have been used unwisely and stripping 
machines have torn coal and other min- 
erals from the surface of the land, leav- 
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ing 2 million acres of this Nation sterile 
and destroyed. The unsightly scars of 
strip mining blight the beauty of entire 
areas, and erosion of the damaged land 
pours silt and acid into our streams. 

Under present practices, only one- 
third of the land being mined is also be- 
ing reclaimed. This start has been made 
by responsible individuals, by mining 
companies, and by the States that have 
already enacted laws to regulate surface 
mining. 

America needs a nationwide system to 
assure that all lands disturbed by surface 
mining in the future will be reclaimed. 
This can best be achieved through co- 
operative efforts between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

I propose the Surface Mining Recla- 
mation Act of 1968. Under this Act: 

—Criteria will be established which 
the States will use in developing 
their own regulatory plans. 

—The States, assisted by Federal 
grants, will develop their own plans 
within two years and submit them to 
the Secretary of the Interior for re- 
view and approval. 

—The Secretary will impose Federal 
standards if the State plans are in- 
adequate or if they are not sub- 
mitted. 

Surface mining also occurs on Federal 
lands. To enable Government to take the 
lead in this important conservation ef- 
fort, I have directed that: 

—Federal Agencies assure that their 
regulations require the reclamation 
of Federal lands leased for surface 
mining. 

—From now on, Federal contracts for 
the purchase of coal and other sur- 
face-mined minerals contain effec- 
tive reclamation clauses. 

SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


In 1965, I recommended and the Con- 
gress approved a national planning, re- 
search and development program to find 
ways to dispose of the annual discard 
of solid wastes—millions of tons of gar- 
bage and rubbish, old automobile hulks, 
abandoned refrigerators, slaughterhouse 
refuse. This waste—enough to fill the 
Panama Canal four times over—mars 
the landscapes in cities, suburbia and 
countryside alike. It breeds disease-car- 
rying insects and rodents, and much of 
it finds its way into the air and water. 

The problem is not only to learn how 
to get rid of these substances—but also 
how to convert waste economically into 
useful materials. Millions of dollars of 
useful by-products may go up in smoke, 
or be buried under the earth. 

Already scientists working under the 
1965 Act have learned much about how 
soils absorb and assimilate wastes. States 
and local communities have drawn up 
their plans for solid waste disposal. 

That Act expires in June, 1969. 

To continue our efforts, I recommend 
a one-year extension of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act. 

In addition, I am directing the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology working with the appropriate 
Cabinet officers to undertake a compre- 
hensive review of current solid waste dis- 
posal technology. We want to find the 
solutions to two key problems: 
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How to bring down the present high 
costs of solid waste disposal. 

—How to improve and strengthen gov- 
ernment-wide research and develop- 
ment in this field. 


AGRICULTURAL WASTES 


The new agricultural and land man- 
agement techniques that increase the 
productivity of our farms have also 
brought new problems: 

—Svil and other substances polluting 
our streams are the result of the ero- 
sion of farmlands and other areas. 
This cause of pollution has never 
been fully controlled and rapidly ex- 
panding suburban development has 
aggravated it. 

—Added amounts of animal wastes are 
generated from the efficient concen- 
tration of cattle, hogs and sheep in 
feed lots. 

We must not permit harmful effects on 
fish, other wildlife and on drinking water 
supplies of chemicals from fertilizer and 
pesticides—whatever their source. 

Many of these problems can be dealt 
with through existing programs. But 
some will require new research and new 
approaches. 

Iam instructing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct a government-wide 
review of these problems. 

THE SPLENDOR OF A CONTINENT 


Before anything else, Americans had 
the splendor of a continent. Behind the 
facade of our cities, beyond the concrete 
ribbons that connect them, much of that 
splendor remains. 

It is there because men of vision and 
foresight—men like Gifford Pinchot, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roose- 
velt—determined that the people’s oldest 
legacy, the inheritance of a spacious 
land, must be preserved. 

It is for each generation to carry on 
that work. 

In our time, the task has become more 
difficult—but ever more urgent. Our 
numbers grow, our cities become more 
crowded, the pace of our lives quickens— 
but man’s need to raise his spirits and 
expand his vision still endures. 

A clear stream, a long horizon, a forest 
wilderness and open sky—these are man’s 
most ancient possessions. In a modern 
society, they are his most priceless. 

NATIONAL PARKS AND RECREATION AREAS 


In the past several years, we have 
authorized the addition of more than 
2.2 million acres to the Nation’s Park 
System. 

We are actually preserving ‘more 
lands—over 1.7 million acres in 1967— 
for conservation and the recreational en- 
joyment of America’s families than the 
bulldozer and power shovel are taking 
over. 

A park, however splendid, has little 
appeal to a family that cannot reach it. 

The magnificent areas preserved in the 
early days of conservation were remote 
from the cities—and many Americans 
had to travel half a continent to visit 
them. 

The new conservation is built on a new 
promise—to bring parks closer to the 
people. The man who works hard all 
week—the laborer, the shopkeeper, the 
subway rider—deserves a chance to 
escape the city’s crush and congestion. 
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He should have the opportunity to give 
his children a weekend of recreation and 
beauty and fresh air. 

To provide this chance is the purpose 
of our program. 

In the last several years, 32 of the 35 
areas set aside by the new conserva- 
tion—seashores, lakeshores, and parks— 
were located near large urban centers— 
North, West, East, and South. They are 
within easy driving distance of 120 mil- 
lion of our people. For example: 

—The resident of New York City can 
within an hour or so reach the 
beaches and waters of the Fire Island 
National Seashore, established in 
1965. 

—A family living in the Washington, 
D.C. area has—since 1965—been 
able to enjoy the advantages and 
scenic wonders of Assateague Island 
National Seashore, only three hours 
away by car. 

—Citizens of Chicago will soon be able 
to visit the conveniently located 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
whose development began last year. 

—A father in Kentucky can take his 
son hunting and camping in the new 
“Land Between the Lakes” recrea- 
tion area, which will serve millions 
of Americans in the Southeast. 

—Boy Scout troops in the Southwest 
can explore and hike through the 
Guadalupe National Park in Texas. 

—People in North Carolina will have 
easy access to the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore, now underway. 

In 1967, almost 140 million visits were 
made to National Park areas. These visits 
are increasing steadily—a tribute to 
the quality and importance of our parks. 
It is also a signal that more parks are 
needed. 

Paramount among our last-chance 
conservation opportunities is the cre- 
ation of a Redwood National Park in 
Northern California to preserve the 
tallest, most ancient sentinels of nature 
on the American continent. A park in 
this region would benefit millions of 
Americans living on the West Coast who 
could reach the park within an after- 
noon’s drive. 

I urge the House to seize this oppor- 
tunity and complete action on a Redwood 
bill this year. 

I also recommend that the House com- 
plete action on two other major additions 
to the Park System that we sought and 
the Senate approved last year: 

—North Cascades National Park in 
Washington State, the American 
Alps, an unsurpassed spectacle of 
mountain beauty in the great North- 
west. 

—Apostle Islands National Lakeshore, 
along Wisconsin’s most scenic water 
areas. 

We can achieve a new concept in con- 
servation—greater than a park, more 
than the preservation of a river—by be- 
ginning this year to make the Potomac 
a living part of our national life. 

That great river, coursing through 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, 
cradles much of our early history. Five 
million people live within 50 miles of its 
shores, and its legend beckons millions 
more from every part of the Nation. For 
the Potomac is truly the American River. 
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I urge the Congress to authorize the 
development of a uniquely historic area— 
the Potomac National River. Failure to 
act now will make us the shame of gen- 
erations to come. 

SCENIC TRAILS, RIVERS AND WILDERNESS AREAS 


The urgent work of conservation leads 
us into three other areas. 

A citizen should be able to leave his car 
behind and explore a scenic trail on foot, 
by bicycle or horse. He can do that if we 
establish a nationwide network of scenic 
trails, many near our large cities and 
through historic areas. Once again, I 
urge the Congress—as I did last year—to 
authorize a network of scenic trails. 

“The time has come,” I said in 1965, 
“to identify and preserve free-flowing 
stretches of our great scenic rivers before 
growth and development make the beauty 
of the unspoiled waterway a memory.” 

Let this be the session of Congress that 
grasps the opportunity. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill to 
save seven wild rivers and five scenic 
rivers. I urge the Congress to complete 
action this year on legislation which 
would establish a scenic rivers system. 

One of the greatest delights for an 
American is to visit a primitive area of 
his land in its natural splendor. 

In 1964, the Congress passed the Wil- 
derness Act—a milestone in conservation 
policy. It permits the Government to set 
aside, at little cost to the taxpayer, some 
of the truly unspoiled areas of our con- 
tinent. 

Last year I asked the Congress to add 
the first four wilderness areas to the sys- 
tem: San Rafael in California, Mount 
Jefferson in Oregon, San Gabriel in Cali- 
fornia, and Washakie in Wyoming. 

I urge the Congress to complete action 
on these wilderness areas. 

Iam today recommending the addition 
of seven new areas to the wilderness sys- 
tem, embracing more than 400,000 acres 
of mountain and forest and lake. These 
new wilderness areas are: 

Mt. Baldy in Arizona’s Apache Na- 

tional Forest. 

—The Desolation Wilderness in Cali- 

fornia’s Eldorado National Forest. 

The Flat Tops, in Colorado’s Routt 

and White River National Forests. 

—Pine Mountain in Arizona’s Prescott 

and Tonto National Forests. 

—The Spanish Peaks, in Montana’s 

Gallatin National Forest. 

—The Ventana Wilderness in Cali- 

fornia’s Los Padres National Forest. 

—Sycamore Canyon in Arizona’s Co- 

conino, Kaibab, and Prescott Na- 
tional Forests. 

We are now surveying unspoiled and 
primitive areas in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, and Florida as further possible 
additions to the Wilderness system. 


THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


The machinery to finance the acquisi- 
tion of Federal recreation lands and to 
help the States plan, acquire, and de- 
velop their own parks and forests is pro- 
vided by the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

That Fund draws upon revenues from 
motorboat fuel taxes, Federal recreation 
area admission charges, and proceeds 
from the sale of surplus Federal lands. 
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For Fiscal 1969, I recommended new 
obligational authority of $130 million for 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund—an increase of $11 million over 
1968. 

But this alone may not be enough. The 
need for more recreation acreage to serve 
our growing population—along with ris- 
ing land costs—requires that the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund be en- 
larged. 

The longer we wait to acquire land for 
recreational purposes, the more those 
lands will cost. 

A suitable addition to those sources of 
revenues now authorized can be found in 
the receipts from our mineral leases in 
the Outer Continental Shelf. That Shelf 
belongs to the people, and it is only right 
that revenues from it be used for the peo- 
ple’s benefit. I recommend that the Con- 
gress authorize the use of part of these 
revenues to augment the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to raise it up 
to a level of $200 million a year for the 
next five years. 


THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS 


More than any other mark we make 
upon the land, the signature of mid-20th 
Century America is found in the more 
than 3 million miles of highways that 
cross and link a continent. 

It is not enough that those highways 
be roads of utility. They must also be 
safe and pleasant to travel. 

We have embarked on a major cam- 
paign to make them safe, in the Highway 
and Traffic Safety Acts of 1966. 

In 1965—in the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act—we set out to make them at- 
tractive. In partnership with the States, 
we determined to remove and control the 
eyesores that mar the landscape—auto 
graveyards, unsightly billboards, junk 
heaps. 

Early last year I asked the Congress to 
extend that Act—which expired on June 
30, 1967—for two additional years. The 
Senate passed a one-year extension. It is 
still awaiting House action. The Highway 
Beautification Act represents an impor- 
tant item of unfinished business before 
the Congress. I urge the Congress to com- 
plete action on the bill so that we can 
get on with the job of making America a 
more beautiful place to live. 

Our highways must be in harmony 
with the communities and countrysides 
of which they are part. Too often in the 
past, this need has received little more 
than lip service. 

A distinguished Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller, has reported: 
“Highways have effects that reach far 
beyond those who drive on them; yet our 
present devices for choosing locations are 
still based mostly on requirements of the 
highway user rather than the community 
at large.” 

Under the new authority in the De- 
partment of Transportation Act, we are 
moving now to assure that natural 
beauty and recreational factors are 
woven into the highway and freeway 
planning process, along with traditional 
engineering and cost considerations. 

—The Secretary of Transportation is 

requiring States to give full consid- 
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eration to the views of local 
groups—and private citizens in pre- 
paring their route selections for 
Federally-supported highways. 
—The Secretaries of Transportation, 
Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, and Agriculture will review 
exceptional cases which raise ques- 
tions concerning a proposed high- 
way route’s impact on scenic and 
historic values. 
ROADSIDE PARKS 


A highway should not be an unending 
ribbon of concrete from point to point. 

American families traveling on their 
roads should be able to stop, to stretch 
their legs, to open a picnic lunch and 
relax before going on their way. 

A park along the roadside—with land- 
scaped grounds, an outdoor stove and 
tables, a path to explore—should be part 
of every travel experience. These way 
stations are not expensive. But they can 
add immeasurably to the comfort and 
enjoyment of a family on a trip. 

I have directed the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to work with the Governors 
and Highway Commissioners of each 
State on a priority program to increase 
substantially the number and quality of 
rest and scenic areas along the Federal- 
aid Highway System. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR CONSERVATION 


All across America, men and women, 
boys and girls are making their cities and 
communities better places to live. In 
garden clubs and civic leagues, in Scout 
troops, 4-H clubs, and Junior Chambers 
of Commerce, they are planting and 
painting, cleaning and building, growing 
and repairing. 

This is the army of conservation vol- 
unteers, and they number in the millions. 

I propose this action program for vol- 
unteers to make America a place of 
beauty, enriching its communities and 
raising the spirits of their people, vol- 
unteers to: 

—Increase local conservation efforts in 
every community, through the full 
participation of all citizens. 

—Extend the National Paint-Up, 
Clean-Up, Fix-Up Week, now an an- 
nual event, to a seasonal event, four 
times a year. 

—Encourage every city to beautify its 
approaches, through the planting 
of trees, shrubs and flowers native to 
the area. 

Impress upon every citizen the con- 
tribution he can make simply by ob- 
serving the “No Litter’ signs as he 
drives along the highway and walks 
along the street. Clean-up is costly. 
For example, it takes $2,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money each year to keep 
each mile of highway leading into 
the Nation’s capital free of refuse. 

—Call upon the news media to en- 
courage the conservation work of lo- 
cal groups. Television and radio sta- 
tions, which are granted the public 
airways, have a special obligation to 
highlight these worthy public events. 

The volunteer work for conservation 
deserves recognition and honor. It de- 
serves help in mobilizing for greater ef- 
forts in the years ahead. 

Accordingly, I am asking the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Recreation and Natural 
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Beauty and the Secretary of the Interior 
in cooperation with the Governors and 
Mayors to join with private organizations 
in sponsoring a series of regional work- 
shops to focus attention on those areas 
where greater private conservation ef- 
forts would be particularly productive. 
THE OCEANS 


The seas are the world’s oldest fron- 
tiers. As Longfellow observed, they not 
only separate—but unite—mankind. 

Even in the Age of Space, the sea re- 
mains our greatest mystery. But we know 
that in its sunless depths, a richness is 
still locked which holds vast promise 
for the improvement of men’s lives—in 
all nations. 

Those ocean roads, which so often have 
been the path of conquest, can now be 
turned to the search for enduring peace. 

The task of exploring the ocean’s 
depth for its potential wealth—food, 
minerals, resources—is as vast as the 
seas themselves. No one nation can un- 
dertake that task alone. As we have 
learned from prior ventures in ocean ex- 
ploration cooperation is the only an- 
swer. 

I have instructed the Secretary of 
State to consult with other nations on 
the steps that could be taken to launch 
an historic and unprecedented adven- 
ture—an International Decade of Ocean 
Exploration for the 1970’s. 

Together the countries which border 
the seas can survey the ocean’s resources, 
reaching where man has never probed 
before. 

We hope that those nations will join 
in this exciting and important work. 

ly our marine technology gives 
us the ability to use the ocean as a new 
and promising source of information on 
weather and climate. We can now build 
and moor electronic buoys in deep water. 
Unattended, these scientific outposts can 
transmit to shore data for accurate long- 
range forecasts. 

The benefits will be incalculable—to 
farmers, to businessmen, to all travelers. 

This year we can begin development of 
improved ocean buoys. I urge the Con- 
gress to approve my request for $5 million 
in the Fiscal 1969 Coast Guard budget 
for this program. 

As we turn more and more of our at- 
tention to the exploration and the prom- 
ise of the seas, America must train more 
ocean scientists and engineers. 

In 1966, I signed the National Sea 
Grant College and Program Act. This 
new partnership between the Federal 
Government and the Nation’s univer- 
sities will prepare men and women for 
careers in the Marine Sciences. 

I recommend that the Congress ap- 
propriate $6 million in Fiscal 1969 to ad- 
vance this program. 

THE CRISIS OF CHOICE 

Three years ago, I said to the Con- 
gress: . . . beauty must not be just a 
holiday treat, but a part of our daily 
life.” 

I return to that theme in this message, 
which concerns the air we breathe, the 
water we drink and use, the oceans that 
surround us, the land on which we live. 

These are the elements of beauty. They 
are the forces that shape the lives of all 
of us—housewife and farmer, worker and 
executive, whatever our income and 
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wherever we are. They are the substance 
of The New Conservation. 

Today, the crisis of conservation is no 
longer quiet. Relentless and insistent, it 
has surged into a crisis of choice. 

Man—who has lived so long in har- 
mony with nature—is now struggling to 
preserve its bounty. 

Man—who developed technology to 
serve him—is now racing to prevent its 
wastes from endangering his very exist- 
ence. 

Our environment can sustain our 
growth and nourish our future. Or it can 
overwhelm us. 

History will say that in the 1960’s the 
Nation began to take action so long de- 
layed. 

But beginning is not enough. The 
America of the future will reflect not the 
wisdom with which we saw the problem, 
but the determination with which we saw 
it through. 

If we fail now to complete the work so 
nobly begun, our children will have to 
pay more than the price of our inaction. 
They will have to bear the tragedy of our 
irresponsibility. 

The new conservation is work not for 
some Americans—but for all Americans. 
All will share in its blessings—and all 
will suffer if the work is neglected. That 
work begins with the family. It extends 
to all civic and community groups. It in- 
volves city hall and State capitol. And 
finally it must engage the concern of the 
Federal Government. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals 
in this Message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 8, 1968. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 562 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 562 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 2, line 17, after the word “force” 
and before the word “willfully” insert 
the following: “, sufficient to constitute 
an assault,”. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
have order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment to carry out a 
fundamental principle of criminal law. 
The Dirksen substitute provides that 
whoever, whether acting under cover of 
law or otherwise, by force or threat of 
force, willfully injures, and so forth. 
Under the Dirksen amendment it would 
be a crime to utter a mere verbal threat 
of force even if the one uttering it had 
no intention of carrying it out or was, 
in fact, incapable of carrying it out. 

Common law recognizes that the most 
dangerous thing that can be donein the 
field of criminal law is to create a crime 
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which does not have a real corpus delicti. 
For example, no man can be convicted 
of murder unless there is a corpus delicti 
which must be proved by the existence 
of a corpse bearing indications of a vio- 
lent death. 

All my amendment would do would be 
to provide that before a threat could con- 
stitute a crime under the Dirksen sub- 
stitute, the threat must be sufficient to 
constitute an assault. An assault is an 
offer or an attempt by force or violence 
to do corporal hurt to another accom- 
panied by a present intention of carrying 
out the threat and at least an apparent 
ability to do so. Under the bill as phrased, 
a mere threat of force which vanishes 
with the speaking is made a crime. 
Hence, there is really no corpus delicti 
of such a crime. 

I cannot imagine anything which 
would enable a tyrannical government to 
harass citizens more unjustly than to 
make criminal a mere spoken word which 
vanishes with its speaking. 

I urge the Senate to adopt my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator's 
amendment reminds us of the ancient 
days in England, when a crime was 
avoided when one Englishman of that 
day said to another, “Were it not assize 
time, I would run thee through.” That 
meant with a sword, of course. Had it not 
been assize time, that is, when the court 
was sitting, he would have used his 
sword against his adversary. But inas- 
much as the court was sitting, the infer- 
ence was that he was not going to do so. 
The court held that that was not an 
assault. 

That is the situation here, for a man 
to make a criminal threat, without the 
capability or intention of carrying it out, 
would not constitute an assault and 
therefore would not be an offense. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I hope that the pending 
amendment will be rejected. Once again 
this is a matter which was brought up 
before the full Judiciary Committee, was 
examined in some detail and given full 
consideration, and was then rejected by 
the membership of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The language as to threats and in- 
timidation included in the present bill 
is generally understood as being boiler- 
plate language. We have passed legisla- 
tion in the 90th Congress, legislation re- 
ported out of the Judiciary Committee, 
which has the same language in it. That 
is utilized in this legislation. It was in 
fact accepted and supported by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
at that time. It was never suggested at 
that time that we should have this addi- 
tional language on assault which he is 
suggesting we should include in the bill 
now before us. 

By including it into this legislation, 
what we would really be doing would be 
trying to build in 50 different versions of 
the bill since every State has a different 
definition and judicial interpretation as 
to what would constitute an assault. The 
coverage would vary extensively through- 
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out the 50 States. That in and of itself 
should be enough to defeat the amend- 
ment, and to cause considerable concern 
by Senators. 

Going to the substance of the issue, it 
would eliminate what has been testified 
to time and time again before the Judi- 
ciary Committee as a critical area for 
legislation. For example, if we were to in- 
clude the language of the Senator from 
North Carolina, we would eliminate the 
possibility of threats which might occur 
over the telephone. We know that there 
are a number of threats which certainly 
intimidate individuals but which would 
not constitute an assault. Certainly these 
pose a danger to the security of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Thus, I hope first of all, that the 
amendment will be rejected, because this 
language was considered and rejected by 
the Judiciary Committee, after a con- 
siderable amount of discussion and, sec- 
ond, because we would have 50 different 
interpretations of what would constitute 
an assault if we were to include the lan- 
guage of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina in this bill. 

Third, as a matter of substance, if we 
include the “assault” language, we would, 
under any one of the 50 interpretations, 
end up with a very narrow coverage in- 
adequate to meet a demonstrated need. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? I yield myself 
30 seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the one who made the 
threat really had the capacity to carry 
through on his threat, that is the classic 
definition of “assault.” That would add 
an element of proof which would make it 
very much more difficult to prove what 
we are trying to penalize, even though it 
was made without question. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. That 
is correct. I want to point out at this 
time that there are many Federal crimi- 
nal statutes that prohibit threats, with- 
out defining them as assaults. The United 
States Code is replete with examples: For 
example, title 18, United States Code, 
section 871, “Threats against the Presi- 
dent,” title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 874, “Kickbacks from Public Works 
Employees,” title 18, section 875, Com- 
munications in Interstate Commerce.” 
There are other examples which demon- 
strate clearly that the language of the 
Dirksen substitute follows a standard 
pattern. 

I think this amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in reply to 
the argument of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I would like to say that 
this amendment was defeated in the Ju- 
diciary Committee by a vote of 8 to 7, 
after the administration had the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Scorr] flown clear across the At- 
lantic to cast the deciding vote. 

I gave the definition of “assault” in 
my previous argument, which definition 
is accepted in every jurisdiction where 
the English language is spoken. There 
would be no confusion as to the defini- 
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tion of “assault.” It is right there in the 
Recorp, which reflects the legislative 
history of the amendment. 

It is true that there are other Federal 
statutes that make a mere threat a crime, 
but that is no reason to make more bad 
laws. There has been murder in every 
generation. There has been stealing in 
every generation. But the fact that they 
have occurred in every generation does 
not make murder meritorious or larceny 
legal. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina mentioned my 
name and mentioned the fact that it was 
my vote that brought the bill out of com- 
mittee. I want again to point out my 
pride in that. I will always be glad to fiy 
to do right. 

The present bill limits the use of the 
word “threat” to a threat of force, thus 
excluding vague threats or- economic 
threats or other hostile action. Since 
only a threat of force is involved, no 
bodily injury would result, so this body 
of the act involves only a misdemeanor. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I would agree with the interpretation 
given by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts and the distinguished 
Senator from New York, unless they are 
saying that an offense could be based on 
mere words. Is that the intention of those 
managing the bill? If it is, I shall vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. Yesterday, during a long 
discussion over an amendment I offered, 
I argued that an offense could not be 
based on mere words. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the Senator from Kentucky, if 
the threat was a voice threat and the 
person who received that threat was 
fearful that the threatened action would 
be taken, even though that threat was 
not ultimately in fact carried out, that 
would be a sufficient threat of force. That 
is our interpretation of the language. 

For instance, if one gets a call in the 
middle of the night and a voice says that 
if he or his family are at school in the 
morning, his house will be burnt down, 
and the receiver of that threat believes it 
will be carried out, that is a sufficient 
threat of force. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
want to use up all my time, but I shall 
take another minute. The Senator from 
Maryland has been a U.S. attorney, and 
is a very able lawyer. Would he argue 
that there are criminal statutes under 
which a person could be convicted for an 
offense of that kind? Take a man who 
goes on a platform and threatens to bring 
destruction on a whole group of people 
before him. Under the Constitution, it is 
said that he is engaging in free speech 
unless there is injury or threat of injury. 
Now it is being argued that if there is a 
threat over the telephone, the man who 
makes the call can be punished. I do not 
think that is the requirement of the lan- 
1 It is far beyond the intent of the 
bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. This says threats of force. 
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There are at least two statutes which 
say the same thing: One, threats against 
the President, title 18, United States 
Code, section 871; second, communica- 
tions in interstate commerce, threaten- 
ing to kidnap or injure any person, title 
18, United States Code, section 875. That 
is by mail, telephone, or anything. Would 
the Senator say there should not be penal 
statutes to cover that? 

Mr. COOPER. No. There are special 
reasons for those provisions, but here 
there is an attempt to invoke mere lan- 
guage as constituting interference with 
a person. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted. The Senator from Flori- 
da, as a law enforcement officer in the 
past, has had some experience with 
mobs. That is another kind of riot. He 
has had some experience with the kind 
of controversy we are talking about. 

If you leave the bill as it is now, it 
means you are inviting a multiplicity of 
suits and prosecutions the like of which 
this Nation has never seen. When you 
get a mob of 1,000 people yelling, Let's 
take him. We'll handle him. We'll do 
this, that, or the other,” under this bill 
every one of them could be proceeded 
against criminally, whereas nobody has 
any such real notion at all. They are all 
swept away by the heat of the moment. 

It is plain foolishness to put a provi- 
sion in this bill which will, if it becomes 
law, invite prosecutions against literally 
thousands of people who have no inten- 
tion in the world to carry through with 
any real, serious threat. If you have been 
up against a riot, if you have been up 
against a mob, if you have been trying 
to stop a lynching, as I have on several 
occasions, you know what people like 
that are saying. They are hollering, 
“Let’s get him. Let's take him. Let's do 
this or that.” That is a threat, and yet 
without any intent of going through 
with it, because here is a devoted group 
of officers with guns in hand or perhaps 
only one brave sheriff, who are not go- 
ing to permit it, and the members of the 
howling crowd know that they do not 
have the remotest idea of going through 
with it. 

I think the bill should be so amended. I 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
that there must be more in this bill than 
the provision that the mere threat to 
deprive a person of a civil right in the 
heat of the moment can be considered a 
Federal offense, and thereby further en- 
cumber our already overworked Federal 
courts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I think it is important that we 
try to realize exactly what kind of threat 
we are attempting to preclude or pro- 
scribe. 

What we are talking about is threats of 
violence; we are not talking about vague 
threats of possibly denying someone the 
free exercise of his civil rights, but the 
threat of violence. 

We had constant examples, during our 
hearings, to show the extent and serious- 
ness of the problem—threatening tele- 
phone calls in the night, and all kinds of 
harassments, which actions neverthe- 
less would certainly, under the defini- 
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tion of assault which has been provided 
by the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, never be covered. 

It is important that the Senate realize, 
if we pass this amendment, that we shall 
be seriously restricting one of the most 
important and significant aspects of the 
intended coverage of this legislation. 

It has been argued that the language 
under consideration is something unique. 
Mr. President, it is not unique, as pointed 
out previously by myself and the Senator 
from New York. The Senator from North 
Carolina has even supported it himself, 
on other occasions. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts when I did. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. In 
the case of S. 676, which was passed last 
year and signed by the President, after 
being favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ERVIN. What does it deal with? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Ob- 
struction of criminal investigations. That 
act contains exactly the same language. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is quite a different 
thing, obstructing the processes of the 
Government. There must be additional 
evidence showing the obstruction. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
think this is certainly of equal or greater 
importance, Other statutes, too, have in- 
cluded this language; and the interpre- 
tation of the language is rather clear, as 
far as court decisions are concerned. 

I certainly hope and urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

I rise in support of the amendment. 
As the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina has stated, the committee re- 
jected it by an 8-to-7 vote. That shows 
the close consideration given it in the 
committee. 

I think we shall be treading on dan- 
gerous ground if we make the violation 
of the law, as stated now, consist merely 
in force or threat of force, if we do not 
add sufficient language to constitute it an 
assault. 

An assault is an attempt, coupled with 
the present and apparent ability of a 
person to do harm to the person of an- 
other. If you make a threat, if you do 
not have the ability to carry it out, it does 
not become an assault. For instance if I 
have a broom, and strike at somebody 
close enough that I can hit him, that is 
an assault. If the person at whom I strike 
is on the other side of the room, and I 
strike at him with a broom, it is not an 
assault. If I have a pistol, and shoot at 
somebody on the other side of the room, 
that is an assault even though I am not 
close to him, because I have the present 
apparent ability to do violence or harm 
to the person of another. A battery is a 
completed assault; that is where you 
actually hit him. 

It seems to me we will really establish 
a dangerous precedent here if we do not 
include the wording of the able Senator 
from North Carolina, so that the bill 
would read: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force, 
sufficient to constitute an assault— 
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That means the ability must be pres- 
ent to do harm to someone, otherwise 
there is no assault. 

I ask that a colloquy which I had with 
the Attorney General of the United 
States on this subject be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearing was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator THURMOND. I have been informed 
that you indicated earlier that a telephone 
conversation could possibly violate section 
245 as a threat of force. Is that correct? 

Attorney General CLARK, Yes, if a tele- 
phone conversation should be under circum- 
stances that would constitute a threat 
against the life of a person, and the call is 
based upon race or the other conditions 
prescribed in the statute, and if it is made 
because of one of the eight activities de- 
lineated in the bill, it would constitute a 
crime. 

Senator THurmonp. To better understand 
the scope of this bill, I would like to pro- 
pose a couple of fact situations which might 
indicate proscribed action under section 245. 

Suppose we have a situation involved in 
South Carolina v. Edwards, where a group of 
Negroes are demonstrating on the grounds 
of the State capitol, and a group of white 
men come up, and in no uncertain language 
tell the Negroes they must leave, or else. Let 
us further suppose that the Negroes leave. 
Is it possible that there has been a threat 
of force because of race and because these 
Negroes were demonstrating on State prop- 
erty? 

Attorney General CLARK. All they said was 
“You must leave, or else.“? 

Senator THURMOND, Yes. 

Attorney General CLARK, I do not believe 
one decides whether or not to prosecute with 
those bare circumstances, I think you would 
have to see and know from the witnesses the 
total context. If in fact, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that can constitute a threat of 
bodily injury, if it was done because of race, 
and if it was done because they were engaged 
in a lawful activity on State property, then 
it could constitute a violation of this act. 

Senator THuRMOND, You are familiar with 
that case of South Carolina v. Edwards? 

Attorney General CLARK. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp, I just wondered how 
you reconcile your answer with that decision. 

Attorney General CLARK. Well, you are 
talking about the way the court construed 
the facts. You gave me a hypothetical. You 
said a situation like that in the case. And I 
said I would have to know all the circum- 
stances. 

Senator THurmMonp. Now, notwithstanding 
the part of section 245 which proposes to 
protect policemen, suppose a police officer 
with other citizens prevents a group of black 
power people from using the concert hall in 
a city where there had been recent racial 
trouble, but on the same night the police 
allowed the white people to have a meeting 
of the white citizens group. Is there a possi- 
bility of violation here? 

Attorney General CLARK. One would have 
to know much more about the facts than 
what you have stated. From what you have 
stated generally it does not sound like it. I 
do not know if the police were acting in ac- 
cord with some lawful regulation of the city 
or the nature of their conduct, 

Senator THurmonp. In the light of the 
clear-and-present-danger text, I would like 
to know how Congress can pass a law which 
prohibits mere expressions of words which 
may constitute a threat of force. 

Attorney General CLARK, Congress has done 
that a number of times, where the threat is 
to the life, the property of individuals, just 
as the States have done it. That is not an 
expression of opinion. It is a threat to do 
bodily injury, and any society must protect 
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itself against such threats. The Congress has 
the power to do so, as is demonstrated by the 
fact that it has done so, and its actions have 
been sustained. 

Senator THurmonp. I question the right of 
Congress under the 14th amendment to pro- 
tect a person against wrong doing by indi- 
viduals. 

Let us assume that there is a valid sub- 
stantive evil which Congress can reach, and 
discuss the cases regarding the first amend- 
ment right of free speech. 

This letter, I believe, has already been put 
in the record. I am going to quote an excerpt 
from it. It was written by J. Walter Yeagley: 

“Statutes that prescribe or make publish- 
able written or spoken words as distinguish- 
able from acts, action or other activities, 
must be read in the light of that amend- 
ment, which provides that Congress shall 
make no law abridging freedom of speech. 
Hence the judicial decisions make it clear 
that before any form of speech can be sup- 
pressed, there must be convincing evidence 
that grave harm and danger to the Nation 
would otherwise follow. Such a consideration 
led to the famous clear and present danger 
doctrine first enunciated by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Schenk v. United States. 
Through the years this doctrine has been 
imposed as a guide by the courts in deter- 

the constitutionality of restrictions 
on the right of free speech and free press, 
Under this doctrine freedom of speech and 
of the press is susceptible of restrictions 
only when necessary to prevent grave and 
immediate danger to interests which the 
government may lawfully protect. Writing 
for a unanimous Court in Schenck, Justice 
Holmes stated the classic principle: 

The question in every case is whether 
the words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they 
will bring about the substantive evils that 
Congress has a right to prevent. It is a 
question of proximity and degree.’” 

Senator Ervin. Excuse me for interrupt- 
ing. There is a rollcall vote. 

Senator THurmonp, Do you think you can 
reconcile what you said with the statement 
I have just read here? 

Attorney General CLARK, Yes. I do not be- 
lieve there is any difficulty in reconciling it, 
The protection of lives and property of citi- 
zens is the first purpose of government, If 
South Carolina chooses to make it a crime 
to threaten to kill the Governor or other 
public officials of the State, and someone 
makes such a threat with the purpose and 
the capability of carrying it out, then clearly 
that person has committed an offense against 
the State of South Carolina. And the courts 
have never had any difficulty of sustaining 
convictions for that sort of conduct under 
that sort of statute. 

We have a Federal assault statute—a num- 
ber of them. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment. I believe it is a very sound amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 562) of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina a question about his amendment, if 
I may. 

Mr. ERVIN. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator will ask his question on his own 
time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On my time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Very well. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am not clear as to 
the effect of the adoption of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. If your proposed in- 
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sertion should be agreed to, would a tele- 
phone call, making the threat “If you 
do such-and-such, I will kill you tomor- 
row,” be covered under the Dirksen sub- 
stitute, as amended? Certainly the act of 
killing somebody else would be an act of 
force, if carried out, sufficient to consti- 
tute an assault. However, in this case, 
the threat would be of sufficient force 
only if carried out in the future. Would 
this telephone threat be covered under 
the Dirksen substitute if your amend- 
ment is agreed to? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be covered under 
the original bill, but not under my 
amendment, because, in that case, there 
would not be either the requisite intent 
or the present ability to carry it out. Be- 
sides, the telephone threat is conditional. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Am I correct in stating 
then that the purpose of the Senator's 
amendment would be to preclude any 
such threat from coverage, no matter 
how real the threat, if it is not subject 
to immediate execution? 

Mr. ERVIN. The threat, under my 
amendment, would have to be sufficient 
to constitute an assault. In other words, 
it would have to be an offer or an at- 
tempt to do bodily injury to another by 
force, coupled with the apparent present 
ability to execute such offer or attempt, 
and coupled with the present intention 
of carrying the threat into effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 562) of the Senator from North 
Carolina. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youna] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent because 
of an illness in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[No. 42 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Bennett Ellender Hickenlooper 
Byrd, Va. Ervin Hill 
Carlson Fannin Holland 
Cooper Fulbright Hollings 
Hansen Hruska 
Eastland Hayden Jordan, N.C. 
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Jordan,Idaho Murphy Tower 
Long, Sparkman Williams, Del. 
McClellan Stennis Young, N. Dak. 
Miller Talmadge 
Mundt Thurmond 
NAYS—57 
Aiken Gore Mondale 
Allott Griffin Monroney 
Anderson Gruening Montoya 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bayh Hatfield Moss 
Bible Inouye Muskie 
Boggs Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Javits Pearson 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass, Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Randolph 
Case Long, Mo Ribicoff 
Church Magnuson Scott 
Clark Mansfield Smith 
Cotton McCarthy Spong 
Dodd McGee Symington 
Dominick McGovern Tydings 
Fong tcalf Wiliams, N.J. 
NOT VOTING—12 
Baker McIntyre Russell 
Dirksen Morton Smathers 
Harris Pastore Yarborough 
Hartke Percy Young, Ohio 
So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 562) 
was rejected. 


AMENDMENT NO. 663 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 563) and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrrp of Virginia in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 23, strike out lines 11 and 12. 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment which would strike out the 
provision of the Dirksen substitute allow- 
ing reasonable attorney fees to the pre- 
vailing plaintiff. When the amendment 
was originally introduced, all these words 
were on lines 11 and 12, of page 23. When 
the Dirksen substitute was proposed, it 
was put on several other lines and a 
new context. In order to present the same 
question, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may modify my amendment so as to 
strike out these words on page 23 “and 
reasonable attorney fees in the case of 
a prevailing plaintiff.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HART. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I am advised that in the Dirksen 
substitute the phrase about which the 
Senator is now talking appeared twice; 
that in the star print it was corrected, so 
that it appeared just once. The purpose 
of the Senator from North Carolina is to 
strike the one remaining reference? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. HART. Further reserving the right 
to object, but only for the purpose of 
clarification, we have an impression that 
there was another amendment that had 
some reference to the ability of a litigant 
to pay. Our impression is that it was the 
Senator from West Virginia who offered 
an amendment of that character which 
was adopted. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether it 
would be in order to have a brief quorum 
call in order to make sure. There is no 
objection to the modification. We just 
want to be sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be so 
modified. 
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Mr. HART. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and continuing to reserve it, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request for 1 
minute, so that I may introduce a bill? 

Mr. HART. I withhold the request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 1 
minute. 


S. 3122—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
TO INSURE TIGHTER CONTROL 
OVER GOVERNMENT PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT IN THE HANDS OF 
PRIVATE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government, I have held a series of hear- 
ings over the past year on Federal pro- 
curement practices. One of the most 
startling aspects of these hearings con- 
cerned the use of federally owned facili- 
ties, production equipment, materials, 
tooling and test equipment in the hands 
of private contractors, particularly de- 
fense contractors. The value of such 
property now in private hands totals 
almost $15 billion. The committee 
learned during the hearings that con- 
trols over the use of this property have 
been unaccountably and distressingly 
lax. 

In January, I dramatized the improper 
utilization of this Federal property by 
releasing the names of a number of cor- 
porations and universities that had 
either misused federally owned produc- 
tion equipment or failed to pay adequate 
rental on the equipment when it was used 
for commercial purposes. These organiza- 
tions were not exceptions. They were the 
rule. In fact, out of 23 companies and 
campuses visited by the General Ac- 
counting Office on a spot check basis, 
only one company, Holley Carburetor of 
Warren, Mich., had a clean slate. 

As a result of meetings with the De- 
fense Department and the General Ac- 
counting Office on the situation which 
presently prevails in the production 
equipment program—that is, the owner- 
ship by private contractors of Govern- 
ment equipment— I am today introduc- 
ing a bill that would tighten controls over 
the use of federally owned property. The 
proposal limits itself to production equip- 
ment rather than attempting to cover 
materials, special tooling, test equip- 
ment, and facilities. Production equip- 
ment is particularly subject to the abuses 
uncovered by GAO. Different approaches 
are needed to counter the types of prob- 
lems faced in the other programs. 

My measure would provide for more 
effective control over production equip- 
ment in three ways: 

First, it would prohibit the use of pub- 
licly owned production equipment by de- 
fense contractors unless (a) the produc- 
tion equipment were to be set aside for 
emergencies as part of a duly authorized 
mobilization plan; (b) the defense con- 
tractor was a small business and so rec- 
ognized by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration; (c) the head of the appropriate 
agency made a determination in writing 
that the contractor’s needs are urgent 
and cannot be met in any other way or 
that it is in the public interest to pro- 
vide such equipment. 
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Second, my proposal would require the 
promulgation of regulations to control 
the use of federally owned equipment in 
private hands by providing for a uniform 
rental system, the maintenance by the 
contractor of adequate inventory rec- 
ords, and the prompt return of produc- 
tion equipment to the Government when 
it is no longer needed. 

Third, my measure would permit the 
Federal Government to sell production 
equipment, special tooling and special 
test equipment at not less than a fair 
and reasonable price to a contractor al- 
ready holding the equipment on a nego- 
tiated basis. Heretofore, sales of this 
equipment have perforce been on a com- 
petitive bid basis. The taxpayer has been 
the loser because the competitive bid 
system often results in one very low bid 
from the corporation holding the equip- 
ment—the only bidder who is in a posi- 
tion to know the condition of the equip- 
ment and to utilize the equipment with- 
out incurring costly moving expenses. For 
these reasons, the system is anything 
but competitive and the single bid usu- 
ally received is far below fair value. My 
bill should result in a far better return 
to the Federal Government. 

It is quite obvious that this bill is not 
a cure-all. For one thing, the bill gives 
the executive branch a good deal of free- 
dom to dispose of federally owned equip- 
ment by negotiated sale and to place 
such equipment in private hands if it is in 
the public interest. This means that 
there will continue to be extreme pres- 
sures on the Department of Defense, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Coast Guard, all 
covered by this legislation, to sell fed- 
erally owned equipment at less than fair 
market value and to make unjustifiable 
exceptions to the general prohibition 
against the use of federally owned 
equipment in private plants. However, 
my bill will put Congress on notice of any 
misuse of this discretionary authority by 
providing Congress with an annual report 
of all negotiated sales involving property 
having a value of over $1,000 and all de- 
cisions to place property having an 
acquisition cost in excess of $10,000 in 
the hands of private contractors because 
of urgent need or an overriding public 
interest. 

The bill's limited scope also takes it 
out of the cure-all category. It covers 
only production equipment, as I stated 
earlier, and this equipment accounts for 
only $2.5 billion of the $15 billion in Fed- 
eral plant and equipment outstanding. I 
intend to carefully consider the wisdom 
and feasibility of introducing additional 
legislation to cover federally owned 
facilities, materials, special tooling, and 
special test equipment in the months 
ahead. Meanwhile, this measure, which 
covers a far from insignificant $2.5 bil- 
lion, can serve as a guide for future pro- 
posals, as we follow its progress through 
the Congress and its ultimate applica- 
tion by the defense agencies. 

I am happy to say that the General 
Accounting Office, whose investigations 
in this area were instrumental in the 
unfolding of the problem at Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearings—hearings 
that, in effect, were the genesis of this 
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proposal—is in substantial agreement 
with the objectives of the proposed legis- 
lation. I have been informed by Defense 
Department officials that the objectives 
sought in this bill are compatible with 
their actions and plans and that the 
additional statutory authority contained 
in the bill is needed to support a policy 
of selling equipment when Government 
ownership is not essential. Incidentally, 
my discussions with Department officials 
make it clear to me that actions are now 
underway and planned by the Depart- 
ment to improve management control 
over government-owned production 
equipment furnished to contractors. I 
sincerely hope that the statutory con- 
trols provided in my proposal will make 
the Department’s job easier by making it 
crystal-clear that Congress wholeheart- 
edly supports a more aggressive ap- 
proach to this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
I am introducing today be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and I ask that the 
bill be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3122) to amend chapter 
137, title 10, United States Code, to limit, 
and to provide more effective control over, 
the use of Government production equip- 
ment by private contractors under con- 
tracts entered into by the Department of 
Defense and certain other agencies, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
PROXMIRE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3122 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 137, title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting, at the end of the chapter 
analysis thereof, the following new item: 
“2315. Government production equipment”; 

and 

(2) adding at the end of that chapter 
the following new section: 

“$23.15. Government production equip- 
ment. 

„(a) It is the policy of Congress that max- 
imum reliance will be placed on the use of 
privately owned production equipment in 
connection with the performance of pur- 
chases and contracts made under this chap- 
ter. No agency named in section 2303 may 
hereafter acquire production equipment for 
the purpose of furnishing it to a contrac- 
tor by lease or contract, for use other than 
in a Government-owned contractor-operated 
plant or by a nonprofit organization, unless 
the furnishing thereof is necessary— 

“(1) to meet mobilization requirements 
under a duly authorized mobilization plan; 

“(2) to permit the obtaining of supplies 
or services by such agency from a contractor 
which has been determined by the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration 
to be a small business organization which is 
unable to procure such production equip- 
ment through the use of its own resources, 
and no alternate means of obtaining the 
needed supplies or services is practical; or 

“(3) to meet an urgent need for supplies 
or services which the head of the agency has 
determined cannot be met by any other 
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practical means, or in the public interest as 
determined by the head of the agency. 
Determinations under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection shall be made in writing. The 
power to make such determinations shall be 
delegable only in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated under subsection (b). 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense for the De- 
partment of Defense, the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
for that agency, and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for the Coast Guard shall promul- 
gate regulations for the effective control of 
all production equipment which is the prop- 
erty of each such agency and which is or 
hereafter may be furnished by such agency 
by any means to a contractor. Such regula- 
tions shall include— 

“(1) a uniform system for the determina- 
tion of the amount of the rental which shall 
be paid by such contractor for the use of 
any such production equipment for commer- 
cial use; 

2) a requirement for the maintenance by 
such contractor of inventory records con- 
cerning all production equipment so fur- 
nished to it, and records and reports with re- 
spect to the nature and the extent of the 
use of such equipment, such records to be 
maintained and reports made as prescribed 
by the regulations; and 

“(3) such other requirements as may be 
determined necessary for (A) the effective 
maintenance and control over all such pro- 
duction equipment so furnished by any 
agency named in section 2303 during the 
time which such production equipment is 
in the custody of any such contractor, and 
(B) subject to the provisions of subsection 
(c) of this section, the prompt return of 
such production equipment to the custody 
of such agency when there is no need there- 
for by such contractor for the furnishing of 
property or services to any department or 
agency of the United States. Such returned 
equipment if no longer required to meet 
the mobilization or other needs of the United 
States shall be promptly disposed of under 
other law. 

“(c) (1) Under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, the Secretary of a military de- 
partment or the head of a Defense agency, 
or of any other agency named in section 2303, 
may sell to a contractor items of produc- 
tion equipment and special tooling and spe- 
cial test equipment which are owned by the 
United States and under the control of that 
department or agency and which are located 
at the facility of the contractor. 

“(2) Sales under this section shall be 
made at not less than a fair and reasonable 
price and, in the case of equipment used or 
planned for use in the development or pro- 
duction of supplies for, or the furnishing of 
services to, the United States, upon such 
terms as to assure that for a reasonable 
period after the sale the property or its re- 
placement will be available, on a priority 
basis, for the performance of contracts of the 
United States or subcontracts thereunder. 

“(3) Proceeds of a sale under this section 
may be used to pay the cost or expenses in- 
curred in connection with that sale or to 
reimburse the appropriation or fund from 
which that sale cost was paid. Proceeds 
of such a sale that are not so used shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“(4) An explanatory statement of the cir- 
cumstances of each sale under this section 
of property having a fair and reasonable value 
in excess of $1,000 shall be prepared and a 
copy thereof preserved in the files of the 
department or agency making the sale. 

„d) The head of each agency named in 
section 2303 shall transmit to the Congress 
annually a report of each determination 
made under subsection (a)(3) involving 
an acquisition cost of $10,000 or more and 
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of each sale made for more than $1,000 under 
subsection (c) during the preceding year. 

„(e) As used in this section— 

“(1) ‘Production equipment’ means any 
tool, machine, or similar equipment, used 
or designed for use in the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or furnishing of property or sup- 
plies, but does not include special tooling 
or special test equipment. 

“(2) ‘Special tooling’ means all jigs, dies, 
fixtures, molds, patterns, taps, gauges, other 
equipment and manufacturing aids, and re- 
placements thereof, which are of such a 
specialized nature that, without substantial 
modification or alteration, their use is lim- 
ited to the development or production of 
particular supplies or parts thereof, or the 

‘ormance of particular services. 

“(3) ‘Special test equipment’ means elec- 
trical, electronic, hydraulic, pneumatic, me- 
chanical or other items or assemblies of 
equipment, which are of such a specialized 
nature that, without modification or alter- 
ation, the use of such items (if they are 
to be used separately) or assemblies is lim- 
ited to testing in the development or produc- 
tion of particular supplies or parts thereof, 
or in the performance of particular services. 

“(4) ‘Nonprofit organization’ means any 
corporation, foundation trust, or institution 
operated for scientific, educational, or medi- 
cal purposes, not organized for profit, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the fourth 
month beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I renew my 
request for a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBIcoFF] be add- 
ed as a sponsor of the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 53) to express the 
sense of the Congress that the Secretary 
General of the United Nations should de- 
liver an annual message on the state of 
mankind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that an amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has been adopted, 
which curtails to some extent the au- 
thority of the court to allow attorney fees 
to the prevailing plaintiff, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn, 


AMENDMENT NO. 506 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 506. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 


That chapter 13 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“$245. Depreciation of rights by violence 

“(a) Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or at- 
tempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any other person because he is under- 
taking or has undertaken to exercise his 
right— 

“(1) to vote or register to vote, or serve 
or qualify to serve as a candidate for public 
Office, or serve or qualify to serve as a poll 
watcher, in any Federal election; 

(2) to serve or qualify to serve as a grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United 
States; 

(68) to participate in or enjoy any benefit, 
service, privilege, program, or activity pro- 
vided by any facility owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of the United 
States; 

“(4) to participate in or enjoy any benefit 
of any program or activity receiving Federal 
assistance, other than by way of a contract 
of insurance or guaranty; 

“(5) to move or travel in interstate com- 
merce; or use any terminal or facility which 
serves interstate travelers as a part of, or in 
connection with, the operations of any car- 
rier in interstate commerce; 

66) to enjoy the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, and accommodations 
of any place of public accommodation, as 
entitlement thereto is conferred by title II 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

“(7) to enjoy any equal employment op- 
portunity conferred by title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; 

“(8) to make any complaint, or institute 
any civil action, authorized to be made or 
instituted under any law of the United 
States, or inform on any violation of any 
law of the United States; 

“(9) to pursue his employment by any 
department or agency of the United States 
or by any private employer engaged in inter- 
state commerce or any activity affecting in- 
terstate commerce, or to travel to or from 
the place of his employment or any other 
place for such purpose; 

“(10) to advocate, encourage, or su 
the right of any other person or e 
persons of the United States to exercise or 
enjoy any right described in clauses (1) 
through (9) of this subsection; 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or 
both, and if personal injury results shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than ten years, or both; and 
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if death results shall be imprisoned for any 
term of years or for life. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or 
attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any other person while he is in the 
custody of any United States marshal or 
other law enforcement officer of the United 
States shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both, and if personal injury results shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than ten years, or both; and if 
death results shall be imprisoned for any 
term of years or for life. 

„(e) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘Federal election’ means 
any general, special, or primary election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of elect- 
ing or selecting any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member 
of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘interstate commerce’ means 
travel or transportation between any State, 
Commonwealth, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Commonwealth, or 
possession of the United States, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or within the District of 
Columbia or any possession of the United 
States; and 

“(3) the term ‘place of public accom- 
modation’ shall have the same meaning as 
prescribed in section 201(b) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

„d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part of 
law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101(9) 
of title 10, United States Code, members of 
the organized militia of any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not covered by such sec- 
tion 101(9), or members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, who are engaged in 
suppressing a riot or civil disturbance or 
restoring law and order during a riot or 
civil disturbance. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of the Congress to prevent any State, any 
possession or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the 
absence of the enactment of this section.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“245. Deprivation of rights by violence.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any terms of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life.” 


Mr, ERVIN, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, in effect, is a substitute for the 
entire Dirksen substitute. 

In connection with title I, my amend- 
ment would deal with the matters therein 
on the basis of the crime committed, and. 
eliminate all questions of race or national 
origin. 

My amendment would strike out the 
proposed open occupancy provision in its 
entirety. 
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It is an amendment which is in abso- 
lute harmony with the principle that 
all laws should apply to all men in like 
circumstances, exactly alike. It is an 
amendment which strikes out the pro- 
posed open occupancy provision. It pro- 
vides, in effect, that Americans shall still 
have the right to determine for them- 
selves to whom they sell or rent their 
privately owned property, which is the 
right Americans have enjoyed under the 
Federal law since George Washington 
took his first oath of office as President, 
and it is a right Americans will continue 
to have under Federal law as long as 
Members of Congress still entertain in 
their hearts a love for liberty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ERVIN. I am happy to yield on 
the Senator’s time. My time is getting 
somewhat short. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator ex- 
plain the difference between this amend- 
ment and amendment 505, which the 
Senate voted 54 to 29 to table earlier this 
week? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. This amendment goes 
further than the one which was tabled, 
and provides for amendment of existing 
civil rights laws. Otherwise, it is identical. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has explained 
clearly and accurately what is involved 
in this amendment. It would have the 
effect, as we view it, of nullifying much 
of what we have done. It is the strong 
opinion of the Senator from North Car- 
olina that that is precisely what we 
should do. There is a majority here 
which has indicated with equal convic- 
tion that we should not do so. 

On the vote here, unlike the vote on 
the tabling motion, there is the clear 
option to say yes or no, that we shall 
or shall not make clear worker protec- 
tion provisions and open housing pro- 
visions. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaATHERS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator 
from Florida would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Rhode Island would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PERCY], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
vote “nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 43 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 

Bennett Hayden Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. ng 
Eastland Holland Stennis 
Ellender Hollings 

Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 

Long, La. Tower 
Pulbright McClellan Williams, Del. 

NAYS—64 

Aiken Griffin Monroney 
Allott Gruening Montoya 
Anderson Hansen orse 
Bartlett Hart 
Bayh Hatfield Mundt 
Bible Hruska Murp 
Boggs Inouye Muskie 
Brewster Jackson Nelson 
Brooke Javits Pearson 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Case Kuchel Randolph 
Church Ribicoff 
Clark Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Magnuson Smith 
Cotton Mansfield Symington 

McGee Tydings 
Dodd McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dominick Metcalf Young, N. Dak, 
Fong Miller 
Gore Mondale 

NOT VOTING—12 

Baker Percy 
Dirksen McIntyre Smathers 
Harris Morton Yarborough 
Hartke Pastore Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 506) 
was rejected. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 599 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments No. 599, star print, and 
ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator want the amendments read or 
merely printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. MILLER. Read, or whatever is 
proper. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendments No. 599 are as follows: 

On page 8, line 4, strike “(a)” and “sub- 
section”; and on line 5, strike (b) and”. 

Strike all on page 9 after line 4, all of 
page 10, and lines 1 and 2 on page 11 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings where the prospective buyer 
or renter is a member or honorably dis- 
charged member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or surviving widow or sur- 
viving parent, or judicially determined de- 
pendent of a member of the Armed Forces. 

“The Congress finds that it is necessary 
and proper to the health and welfare of the 
Armed Forces of the United States that dis- 
crimination by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin be prohibited in the sale 
or rental of housing as hereinabove provided. 

“(3) Except as provided in subsection (2) 
above, the prohibitions against discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of housing set forth 
in subsections 204 (a), (b), (d), and (e) 
shall not apply in the case of any single- 
family house sold or rented by an owner: 
Provided, That such private individual owner 
does not own more than three such single- 
family houses at any one time: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the case of the sale of any such 
single-family house by a private individual 
owner not residing in such house at the time 
of such sale or who was not the most recent 
resident of such house prior to such sale, 
the exemption granted by this subsection 
shall apply only with respect to one such sale 
within any twenty-four-month period: Pro- 
vided further, That such bona fide private 
individual owner does not own any interest 
in, nor is there owned or reserved on his be- 
half, under any express or voluntary agree- 
ment, title to or any right to all or a por- 
tion of the proceeds from the sale or rental 
of, more than three such single-family 
houses at any one time. Nor, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (2) above, shall such 
prohibitions apply in the case of the sale or 
rental by an owner of rooms or units in 
dwellings containing living quarters occu- 
pied or intended to be occupied by no more 
than four families living independently of 
each other: Provided, That in the case of 
dwellings covered by subsection (1) the 
owner occupies one of such living quarters as 
his residence. Nor, except as provided in sub- 
section (2) above, shall such prohibitions 
apply in the case of the sale or rental of 
rooms or units in a dwelling containing liy- 
ing quarters occupied or intended to be occu- 
pied by more than four families living inde- 
pendently of each other when said dwelling 
is not required to be authorized to operate 
under a State or local law: Provided, That 
this exception shall not apply in the case of 
dwellings covered by subsection (1). 

On page 11, line 5, strike section 203 (b) 
and” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“section”. 

On page 12, add the following after line 
72 


“(e) After December 31, 1968, in the case 
of all dwellings other than those made ap- 
plicable by section 203(1), except as ex- 
empted by section 207, it shall be unlawful 
to make, print, or publish, or cause to be 
made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement affecting in- 
terstate commerce with respect to the sale or 
rental of a dwelling that indicates any pref- 
erence, limitation, or discrimination based 
on race, color, religion, or national origin, or 
an intention to make any such preference 
limitation, or discrimination.” 
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On page 12, strike all after the word 
“given” on line 25 and on page 13 all of 
lines 1 and 2 and insert in lieu thereof a 
period (.). 

On page 13, strike lines 5 through 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 206. Upon the date of enactment of 
this Act with respect to all dwellings de- 
scribed in section 203, and after December 
31, 1968, with respect to all other dwellings, 
it shall be unlawful— 

“(a) for any person licensed as a real 
estate broker or salesman, attorney, or auc- 
tioneer, or any agent or representative by 
power of attorney, or any person acting under 
court order, deed of trust, or will— 

“(1) to refuse to sell or rent, negotiate 
for the sale or rental of, or otherwise make 
unavailable or deny, a dwelling to any person 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin; 

“(2) to discriminate against any person 
in the terms, conditions, or privileges of 
sale or rental of a dwelling, or in the pro- 
vision of services or facilities in connection 
therewith, because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin; 

“(3) to make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any oral 
or written notice, statement, or advertise- 
ment, with respect to the sale or rental of 
a dwelling that indicates any preference, 
limitation, or discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or an inten- 
tion to make any such preference, limitation, 
or discrimination; or 

“(4) to represent to any person because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
that any dwelling is not available for in- 
spection, sale, or rental when such dwelling 
is in fact so available. 

“(b) to induce or attempt to induce any 
person to sell or rent any dwelling by repre- 
sentations regarding the entry or prospective 
entry into the neighborhood of a person or 
persons of a particular race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

„(e) to deny any person access to or mem- 
bership or participation in any multiple- 
Usting service, real estate brokers’ organiza- 
tion, or other service, organization, or facility 
relating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or to discriminate against him in 
the terms or conditions of such access, mem- 
bership, or participation, on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Iowa 
yield himself? 

Mr. MILLER, I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have some technical changes 
made in my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I had 
better read these changes, so that if any 
Senator does not think they are tech- 
nical, he may have an opportunity to ob- 
ject. They are as follows: 

To modify my amendment on line 9 
of page 1, by adding after the word “par- 
ent” the phrase “of such member”. 

On page 3, line 17, change the “(e)” to 
read “(f)”. 

On page 4, line 9, to add “(1)” after 
203“. 

On page 4, to strike lines 3, 4, and 5 
in my amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

On page 13, line 2, change the word ex- 
ception” to read “exceptions” and change 
“203(b)" to read (203) (1)”. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, listening as the 
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Senator read, I assume all the amend- 
ments are technical. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; they are. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification is agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The modification is not 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the spon- 
sor is given the right to modify. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on the 
desk of each of my colleagues is an ex- 
planation of what the amendment is all 
about. 

I know that a few Senators heard a 
previous explanation, which related to 
the same amendment as filed a few days 
ago. Yesterday I obtained unanimous 
consent to have the amendment re- 
printed as a star print, with one sub- 
stantial modification and several tech- 
nical changes. 

I invite the attention of Senators to the 
first part of the amendment which 
would represent a substantial change in 
the coverage under the so-called Dirk- 
sen substitute. That change is set forth 
starting with line 5 on page 1 of my 
amendment, and points out that after 
December 31 of this year, discrimina- 
tion would be prohibited in the case of 
all types of housing—single or multiple 
family, owner-occupied or other, fed- 
erally financed and insured or privately 
financed and insured—there is complete 
coverage. This would occur, as I provide, 
“where the prospective buyer or renter 
is a member or honorably discharged 
former member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or surviving widow or 
surviving parent of such member, or a 
judicially determined dependent of a 
member of the Armed Forces.” 

Mr. President, the reason for this 
amendment is that I think we have a 
sound constitutional basis for making 
such a change. I have recited the basis 
in my explanation and have recited it in 
the amendment in the portion which 
reads as follows: 

The Congress finds that it is necessary 
and proper to the health and welfare of the 
Armed Forces of the United States that dis- 
crimination by reason of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin be prohibited in 
the sale or rental of housing as hereinabove 
provided. 


Under article 1, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution, where the power to raise and 
support armies is given to Congress, 
Congress has the power—and we have 
exercised it on many occasions—to legis- 
late for the health and welfare of mem- 
bers or former members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. President, I know there are Sen- 
ators who feel very strongly about the 
proposition that one’s home is his castle; 
but there is one time above all when 
one’s home is not his castle, and that 
is when the national security of our 
country is involved. The power to raise 
and support armies for the national se- 
curity of our country is preeminent; and 
in connection with the health and wel- 
fare of the Armed Forces, the most im- 
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portant ingredient, the one that stands 
above everything, is the morale of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, the morale of the 
Armed Forces cannot be as high as it 
should be as long as members of the 
Armed Forces—or any member of the 
Armed Forces—know that either while 
they are in the service or after they leave 
the service, no matter what kind of serv- 
ice they perform, no matter how many 
days they may have spent in a hospital, 
no matter what the extent of their per- 
manent disability may be, when it comes 
to acquiring a dwelling, they can be 
discriminated against by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I be- 
lieve our troop leaders have done a mag- 
nificent job in the war that is now at 
hand, in maintaining the morale of our 
Armed Forces as high as it is. We should 
make sure that nothing happens that 
will diminish that morale. My amend- 
ment would serve that end. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. On this particular 
point, Mr. President, it seems uncon- 
scionable to me that Congress would say 
to Negro veterans and servicemen that 
because they are in the Armed Forces of 
the United States of America, and be- 
cause they go to war and risk their lives, 
that they cannot be discriminated 
against; but that “if it were not for the 
fact, Mr. Negro American, that you are 
a member of the Armed Forces, or that 
you go to war to risk your life for this 
country, you can be _ discriminated 
against, or your brother or sister can be 
discriminated against because he or she 
is not a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States of America.” 

Mr. President, I served in World War 
II. I am an American Negro. I am an 
American veteran. Under this amend- 
ment, I could not be discriminated 
against; but, Mr. President, I want no 
such special privilege, and I do not know 
of any Negro veteran in this country, 
who is worth his salt, who would appre- 
ciate having any special privilege which 
would bar discrimination against him, 
but would not bar discrimination against 
other American Negroes who may not 
have been able to serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Take the question of the man who may 
have had a heart problem, who could not 
serve in the Armed Forces. He can be 
discriminated against under this amend- 
ment; but a man who perhaps did have 
the physical ability to go into the Armed 
Forces of the United States is given the 
special privilege. I cannot believe that 
Congress wants to say this to the Ameri- 
can Negro. I do not believe that Congress 
wants to say to him, “The only way you 
can avoid discrimination in this country 
is for you to go and risk your life in 
Vietnam,” when, in God’s name, he does 
not always have the ability, he does not 
always have the health, he does not al- 
ways have the other things required of 
him to be a member of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. President, I see that the Senator 
has tried to include others for exemp- 
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tions, but, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment is bad. It would create more prob- 
lems in this country than it would solve. 
There is no basis in law or in morality 
which would distinguish discrimination 
against a veteran from discrimination 
against a nonveteran. 

I should like, in all fairness to the Sen- 
ator, to ask him if what I have said this 
morning is not true, insofar as his 
amendment is concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would 
appreciate it if the Senator would in- 
dulge me the opportunity to explain my 
amendment fully. After that I shall be 
more than happy to answer any ques- 
tions. I would expect to do so on the 
Senator’s own time, when it comes to 
the time for questions. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, may 
1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. No, I do not yield at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has raised a point on the mat- 
ter of law. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will check with the attorneys from the 
Department of Justice, I am quite sure he 
will find that they agree with me that 
there is a legal, constitutional basis for 
singling out members of the Armed 
Forces for what I am seeking to do here. 
There is no question about the law. 

Now, with respect to the morality side 
of the matter, if I did not think this was 
a moral amendment, I would not have 
offered it. If the Senator from Massachu- 
setts does not think it is a moral amend- 
ment, it is his privilege to feel that way 
about it. But on this matter of discrimi- 
nation, Mr. President, I know there are 
some people who would say, “Oh, you 
are discriminating in favor of veterans.” 

Mr. President, Congress has discrimi- 
nated in favor of veterans throughout 
our history; and they should be discrimi- 
nated in favor of. Billions of dollars are 
being spent under Veterans’ Administra- 
tion programs of this country, and prop- 
erly so. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggest that we scrap the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, that we scrap all 
veterans’ programs, or extend them, 
willy-nilly, to everybody else? I would 
hope not. 

I repeat, veterans should be discrimi- 
nated in favor of. Many potential vet- 
erans are being discriminated against 
today when, against their will, they are 
drafted into the service of their country. 

Mr. BROOKE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Please let me finish, and 
then I shall be happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts as long as he 
wishes. 

Mr. President, there are many who are 
thus being discriminated against. Go 
down to the draft board and see the lists. 

I understand very well that somebody 
might be ready, willing, and able to serve 
his country in the Armed Forces, but, be- 
cause of physical disabilities, he cannot— 
the 4-F. The 4-F is not treated the same 
as a member of the Armed Forces under 
my amendment. But the 4-F is not 
reached in article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution. The 4-F might like to go to 
college under the GI bill. However, when 
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we legislated the extension of the GI bill 
of rights, we did not say anything about 
the 4-F. We said, It is just too bad. You 
did not make it. But those who did will 
receive these benefits.” And properly so. 

There is no question about the law con- 
tained in the amendment. There is room 
for differences, and honest differences, of 
opinion regarding the morality. However, 
there is ample precedent, from the mo- 
rality standpoint, for Congress to legis- 
late and discriminate in favor of those 
who have worn the uniform of their 
country. 

I point out another thing that my 
amendment would do. Like the Dirksen 
substitute, my amendment absolutely 
covers brokers and agents. Actually, it 
goes a little beyond the Dirksen substi- 
tute in its coverage, because my amend- 
ment would cover brokers, salesmen, at- 
torneys, auctioneers, and the like. 

We can do this under the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. These people 
are licensed to operate under State law. 
I am quite satisfied that we have the 
power to reach them. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand the Senator from Iowa to say that 
his amendment would preclude an at- 
torney from carrying out the instruc- 
tions received from his client? 

Mr. MILLER. I will say that an attor- 
ney could not discriminate in behalf of 
an owner. This coverage is absolute. 

Iam glad the Senator asked that ques- 
tion, because I can understand how easily 
one could be confused over that point. 
An attorney who is selling a home is in 
the same relationship from the stand- 
point of my amendment as is a real 
estate agent or a salesman. 

I point out that this coverage was ex- 
tended to attorneys in this type of sit- 
uation in the case of my own State of 
Iowa under a statute that was enacted 
into law last year. 

With regard to the owners themselves, 
there are two ways of analyzing this 
housing problem. The first is to look at 
governmentally financed or insured 
dwellings. With respect to the four cate- 
gories under section 203(a) of the Dirk- 
sen substitute—governmentally financed 
homes—my amendment would prohibit 
discrimination in any advertising. 

With respect to single-family dwell- 
ings sold or rented by an owner, my 
amendment would permit discrimination 
in line with the amendment offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and agreed to by the Senate on 
yesterday. 

With respect to rooms or units in 
dwellings containing living quarters oc- 
cupied by no more than four families 
living independently of each other, if the 
owner actually maintains and occupies 
one of such living quarters as his resi- 
dence, discrimination would not, just as 
provided in the Dirksen substitute, be 
prohibited under my amendment. How- 
ever, in cases of larger than a four-family 
dwelling unit, discrimination is pro- 
hibited. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, do I correctly understand that the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
would not disturb the provisions of the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia yesterday, an 
amendment which the Senate agreed 
to? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 
Yesterday I secured unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment if the Byrd 
amendment was agreed to. And since 
the Byrd amendment was agreed to, 
my amendment has been so modified. 

Actually, so far, there is very little dif- 
ference between my amendment and 
the Dirksen substitute with the Baker 
amendment in it. 

The next category is nongovernmen- 
tally financed or insured dwellings. With 
respect to these, my amendment would 
prohibit the owner from discrimination 
in advertising affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

This is a more limited advertising pro- 
hibition than the previous one. As long 
as the Federal Government has a string 
on dwellings through financing or in- 
surance, the Federal Government has 
the power to say, “You won’t discrimi- 
nate in any advertising.” However, 
where there is no Federal string, 
where the owner has financed his own 
dwelling, then the reach of the Federal 
Government should be under the com- 
merce clause. And that is why my 
amendment prohibits discrimination in 
advertising affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

With respect to single-family dwell- 
ings sold or rented by an owner, we 
have the same coverage as the Byrd 
amendment which was agreed to by the 
Senate on yesterday. 

With respect to rooms or units in 
dwellings containing living quarters oc- 
cupied or intended to be occupied by no 
more than four families living inde- 
pendently of each other, there is no pro- 
hibition against discrimination. 

I know that some people feel very 
strongly about this. They feel that there 
should not be any discrimination in any 
housing. However, I say to those people 
that where the Government has not en- 
tered the picture at all, where the owner 
has acquired his own four-family dwell- 
ing, I do not know where the Federal 
Government has the constitutional power 
to exercise control unless we want to 
make a shambles of the Constitution to 
reach that point. As a matter of fact, 
the four-unit dwelling is exempt under 
the Dirksen proposal anyhow. 

With respect to over four-family mul- 
tiple dwellings, my amendment would do 
two things. These are in the privately 
financed areas. When, under a State or 
local law, that dwelling is operated un- 
der some special law or ordinance as a 
multiple-unit dwelling, then I believe it 
comes under the 14th amendment powers 
of Congress under the Constitution. And 
my amendment would prevent discrimi- 
nation. However, in other over four- 
family multiple dwellings, where there 
is no requirement that such multiple 
dwelling operate under a State or local 
law, then discrimination would not be 
prohibited. 

Mr. President, finally, the exemption 
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under section 207 covering religious or- 
ganizations, and so forth, which is con- 
tained in the Dirksen substitute, is pre- 
served in my amendment. However, I 
think every one generally agrees upon 
this exemption. 

That, in brief, is an explanation of 
my amendment. 

I repeat that my problem with the 
Dirksen substitute and the reason why I 
have spent so many hours trying to come 
up with a good, workable solution is be- 
cause the Dirksen substitute offends my 
constitutional sensibilities. I cannot sup- 
port a bill which I believe rests on un- 
sound ground. No matter what the 
morality of the problem may be, if we 
do not have the constitutional power 
bm we ought to change the Constitu- 

on. 

There were many Senators who felt 
very strongly that it was immoral for 
poll taxes to be used in Federal elections. 
We did not pass a law on the subject. 
We passed a constitutional amendment. 
The reason we had to do so was that 
most Senators would not stand for such 
a statute, because we did not have the 
constitutional power to legislate such a 
statute. 

Mr. President, we clearly have the con- 
stitutional power, under the 14th amend- 
ment, to say to the owner of a multiple- 
unit dwelling that is required to operate 
according to a State statute, or required 
to operate according to a local ordinance, 
“Thou shalt not discriminate.” The 14th 
amendment gives us that power. We have 
the power to say to an individual, “You 
will not discriminate in advert'sing af- 
fecting interstate commerce.” And, cer- 
tainly, when the Federal Government is 
financing or insuring property, we have 
the power to say, “You will take our fi- 
nancing and our insurance with the 
3 of no discrimination’ attached to 
2 

With respect to the coverage of the 
veterans, Mr. President, this reaches a 
great many people. I am advised by the 
Veterans’ Administration that there are 
26 million veterans. 8.3 million parents 
of veterans, and 23 million wives and 
widows of veterans. My amendment pro- 
vides that, as to this group, there shall 
be no discrimination with respect to any 
housing, federally financed or otherwise, 
any time, any place. anywhere. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that this ap- 
proach would have great public accept- 
ance. All of us have good friends who 
feel very strongly about their personal 
home. Their home is their castle. But 
you can say to many of them, “Your 
home is your castle, up to a point. When 
the national security of your country is 
involved, when it comes to discrimi- 
nating against a member or honorably 
discharged member of the Armed Forces 
or his surviving widow or parent there 
must be no discrimination. You can dis- 
criminate any other way you want to— 
credit rating, any other way you want— 
but not on the basis of race, religion, 
color, or national origin.” 

Mr. President, I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, on his time, and to answer 
questions of any other Senator. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, as I read the proposed 
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amendment, it would apply to a situa- 
tion in which the prospective buyer or 
the renter is a member or honorably dis- 
charged member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or surviving widow or 
surviving parent of such member. 

Now, I ask this question: What is the 
soldier in Vietnam, who is risking his life, 
going to think when he feels that, under 
this amendment or under the proposed 
law, unless he is killed or dies, his par- 
ent is not protected against discrimina- 
tion, or his wife is not protected against 
discrimination because she is not a sur- 
viving widow, or his parents are not sur- 
viving parents? Then, if he has parents, 
they have to go to court to get judicial 
determination, because it reads: “or a 
judicially determined dependent of a 
member of the Armed Forces.” They 
must go to court to get a judicial deter- 
mination as to whether they are depend- 
ent upon that soldier in Vietnam. 

There are many soldiers whose par- 
ents, fortunately, are not dependent 
upon them. Those parents would not be 
covered by this amendment. It certainly 
seems unconscionable to me to say to 
that soldier in Vietnam that the only 
way he can cover his wife or his mother 
or his father is for him to give up his life. 
It is even worse than the first situation 
I suggested. But I believe that the first 
one is bad enough. 

The Senator has not yet said that 
what I asked or pointed out to him under 
his amendment is not true. The fact is 
that it would be saying to an American 
Negro, “The only way you cannot be dis- 
criminated against is to join the Armed 
Forces and go off to Vietnam to risk 
your life.” I do not believe there is any 
basis in law—certainly, no basis in mo- 
rality—which would justify Congress 
saying that. I repeat that no Negro vet- 
eran worth his salt would ever want this 
special privilege given to him and denied 
to the other members of his race. 

The Senator has not answered that 
question. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I believe 
that if a member of the Armed Forces 
heard such an explanation as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has just offered, 
and did not have an opportunity to hear 
my explanation, he might conclude as 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
suggested. But I must say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts—and I am happy 
that we have an opportunity to make a 
little legislative history at this time— 
that he completely misreads the amend- 
ment to arrive at the conclusion he sug- 
gests. 

He asks the question. How would the 
veteran or how would the member of 
the Armed Forces feel if he thought 
that the only way he could avoid dis- 
crimination is to join the Armed Forces? 
That question is completely unrespon- 
sive to the provisions of the amendment. 
The facts of legal life are that he does 
not have to be discriminated against, 
and he should not be discriminated 
against, so far as the Congress of the 
United States is concerned, where we 
have the power under the Constitution 
to prevent it. And my amendment would 
do so in the case of many dwellings 
whether one is a veteran or not. We have 
the power under the 14th amendment, 
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and we have the power under the com- 
merce clause, to do so. 

With respect to the gaps in our con- 
stitutional power, I am sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts and I could agree 
that State and local law should cover 
them. As a matter of fact, it is unfor- 
tunate that State and local laws have 
not already covered the situation so that 
we would not have to legislate. But if we 
are going to legislate, if we are going 
to respect the Constitution, we must stay 
within the Constitution. 

Under my amendment, one need not 
join the Armed Forces to avoid discrim- 
ination. All one need do is come with- 
in the 14th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion or within the commerce clause, and 
discrimination will be avoided in mil- 
lions of units. 

As I understand the Dirksen amend- 
ment, there are exemptions for millions 
of units. That does not mean that the 
Senator from Massachusetts likes it. It 
does not mean that I like it. But I be- 
lieve there is a constitutional matter 
that we should respect in this situation. 
I say this with all deference, knowing 
that some Senators believe that the 
Constitution covers everything under the 
sun. But if the Constitution is going to 
mean anything, Mr. President, we will 
have to legislate within its framework 
undiluted by extreme stretching of the 
meaning of its provisions. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. I ask the Senator what 
portion of the Constitution he relies upon 
to give this protection to members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, I thought I already 
had made that clear in my first com- 
ments in response to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, by referring him to the 
attorneys for the Department of Justice 
if he has any question about the con- 
stitutional power for Congress to legis- 
late in this fashion. I am well satisfied, 
and I believe, if he will check with them, 
he will agree with them. I do not always 
agree with the Department of Justice 
lawyers, either. But I am quite confident 
that we have the power to so legislate, 
and properly so, because the national se- 
curity of our country is preeminent. 

However, if the Senator does not be- 
lieve we can discriminate in favor of vet- 
erans, I would say that we are going to 
have an awful job finding employment 
for the thousands of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration employees; and a great many vet- 
erans may feel rather strongly that they 
should have discriminatory privileges un- 
der the various VA programs, and I per- 
sonally believe that they are entitled to 
them. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator’s answer is not respon- 
sive to the question. 

I am still waiting to learn from the 
Senator that provision in the Constitu- 
tion which gives us the power to protect 
the veterans against discrimination. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is going to have to accept the au- 
thority I have cited, or read the cases. If 
he has any doubts, let him talk to the 
Department of Justice. I tried, in the best 
way that I can, to answer the question; 
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and if the Senator does not think it is 
responsive, I regret it. 

The Senator did not interpret my 
amendment accurately when he said, in 
effect, “What about the wives of the boys 
in Vietnam?” 

I wish to answer that question. I think 
that if we had a problem in that con- 
nection, the wife would very well repre- 
sent the serviceman in the purchase of 
a home. Most wives do not have the 
wherewithal to buy a home, anyway. 
Title to the property is usually taken in 
the name of the husband or the husband 
and the wife, and in that sense I think 
that as long as the buyer is the service- 
man in Vietnam or the buyer is the serv- 
iceman and his wife, there could not be 
discrimination. 

Mr. BROOKE. As I understand the 
Senator, his authority is the Department 
of Justice, and I do not believe 

Mr. MILLER. No; I did not say that. 
I said the authority is the Constitution. 

Mr. BROOKE. I asked for the pro- 
vision of the Constitution and the Sen- 
ator said the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MILLER. No; the Senator said 
article 1, section 8, of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is the authority? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. And I take it that the 
Senator claims that that gives Congress 
the right to act on the basis of national 
security. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. Correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. Then, Mr. President, it 
would seem that what we are saying now 
to the Negro soldier is even a worse sit- 
uation than I had suggested before. We 
are now saying to him: “We are not so 
much concerned with having you pro- 
tected against discrimination because 
you are serving in the Armed Forces, but 
we want to keep your morale up so that 
you can be a better soldier, and our in- 
terest really is in national security and 
the morale of the soldiers, so we are going 
to protect you against discrimination.” 

Is that what we are saying here? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand this time is running against 
the Senator from Massachusetts in his 
questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. On 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I had made clear that 
I would be pleased to yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time, and I thought that was 
understood. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take no advantage of my colleague. All 
of the time I have used in what I have 
said to my colleague will be credited to 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
confusing morality with legality. I shall 
be glad to talk about morality and I shall 
be glad to talk about legality. 

Let us talk about legality. The legal- 
ity, as I understand it, concerns where 
we have the power to so legislate. I have 
done the best I can to indicate to the 
Senator that under article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution, the Congress has the 
power to so legislate. We have legislated 
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in favor of veterans and discriminated— 
if one wishes to use the word—against 
nonveterans, from time immemorial. I 
do not think there is any question with 
respect to legality. 

I mentioned the Department of Justice 
only because I thought the Senator 
might wish to check the matter with 
them. He does not have to agree with 
them any more than I do. I thought that 
suggestion might appeal to him, or he 
can read the cases himself. 

When I talk about the national se- 
curity interest I am not talking about 
morality. I am talking about the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to 
legislate for the national security inter- 
est. National security has nothing to do 
with the morality of this problem. 

The morality of this problem is wheth- 
er or not one should be discriminated 
against because of his race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. I do not be- 
lieve there will be many, if any, Mem- 
bers of the Senate who would get into 
an argument over the morality. But that 
is not going to get us anywhere in the 
Senate. What would get us somewhere 
in the Senate would be to legislate within 
our constitutional powers to legislate. If 
we feel strongly about the limitations 
of the Constitution from a moral stand- 
point—and we did with respect to the 
poll tax in Federal elections—then, we 
can amend the Constitution. 

I hope this has been responsive to my 
colleague. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator extend me the courtesy of 
yielding to me on my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield on those condi- 
tions. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President. I have 
to leave the floor of the Senate in about 
10 minutes to catch a plane and I will 
not be able to even vote on this amend- 
ment. I would like to yield myself 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized. 
Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, it would seem to me, 
as much as I sympathize with the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, that his illustration does 
not even go far enough. 

If this substitute discriminates and 
authorizes discrimination against any- 
one because of his race or national origin, 
then it is wrong. If anyone believes that, 
I do not see how he can vote for it. 

The provision that would recognize the 
rights of the homeowner in this par- 
ticular instance, in the mind of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, is not in any 
sense discriminatory. That right of a 
homeowner extends just as much to a 
Negro as it does to a white person, or 
to any race. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly conceiv- 
able that the time might well come 
when Negro owners and occupiers who 
have acquired or built a home might 
wish the freedom, if they found it neces- 
sary or advisable to dispose of their 
property, to choose the purchaser; and 
the time might well come. 

So it is not far-fetched that this right 
of a homeowner to be free to rent or dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit is 
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not discriminatory because it applies to 
all races. 

If I thought it was discriminatory, 
I would not vote for it. As a matter of 
fact, let me say frankly, I think we 
could have drawn the line a little more 
closely. 

I regret that the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was adopted which extends it to 
dwellings other than a person’s home. 
I think that an apartment house with 
four families is going fairly far. I would 
have applied it to duplex apartments. I 
feel strongly that those who take in 
boarders or roomers should be pro- 
tected—as they are. 

We in Congress have taken care of 
public accommodations in motels, hotels, 
and all who hold out those accommoda- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it does 
not strain my sensibilities to extend 
open housing to apartment houses, to 
real estate developments, and to single- 
dwelling units which are for rental. For 
that reason, I am glad to support the 
bill that provides for those privileges. 
But, I insist that this provision and 
this bill is not discriminatory. The 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
friend from Iowa (Mr. MILLER], in and 
of itself, admits and indicates that it is 
discriminatory and seeks to relieve a 
certain group; namely, the veteran or 
serviceman. 

From what the amendment states, or 
again indicates is a discrimination, if 
it is a discrimination, should not apply 
to any Negro whether a veteran or not 
a veteran. It should be universal in its 
application. It has to be universal in its 
application to citizens and residents of 
all races. Therefore, Mr. President, if 
I were able to be here, I would be com- 
pelled to vote against the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa not only for 
the very cogent reasons advanced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but the 
additional reason that to vote for cuch 
an amendment is an indication that we 
are consciously and intentionally dis- 
criminating. 

Mr. President, I believe that the home- 
owner has a constitutional right to pro- 
tection just as much as the prospective 
buyer or renter. So long as we stand on 
that ground, to me, even though others 
may not agree, it is sound ground. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if I am 
unable to be here when the vote is taken 
on the amendment, I want to be an- 
nounced as opposed to it for the reasons 
I have stated. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, although 
I regret the position taken by my good 
friend from New Hampshire, I appreciate 
the development of his argument because 
it lays the foundation for asking my col- 
league from Massachusetts the follow- 
ing: Unless I am misinformed, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts agreed to support the Dirksen sub- 
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stitute. If that is so, the Dirksen substi- 
tute provides—and this is only one place 
where there is a similar kind of exemp- 
tion—that in the case of single-family 
houses, the rental or the sale is subject 
to discrimination if the person does not 
use a broker. If he does not go through 
a broker, he can slam the door in any- 
one’s face. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts is 
going to support that, why would he not 
support an amendment which would say, 
“Well, you cannot slam the door in the 
face of a veteran, in the case of one of 
our boys who have served in Vietnam, for 
example”? But if we do not say that, if 
the Senate does not adopt my amend- 
ment, the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit that to happen. I would regret 
this very much. I would think that the 
men serving in Vietnam would wonder 
about it. I would think that he would 
welcome the recognition that at least 
we are going to make some progress in 
this very sensitive area. I would hope 
that he would want us to make progress 
in line with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been considering the pend- 
ing legislation for about 2 months now. 
The pending Dirksen substitute amend- 
ment provides, in part, for the freedom 
of choice in housing for all Americans. 
In my opinion, this proposal, as it has 
been amended by the Senate to date, 
represents a most valid approach in af- 
fording the necessary protection for all 
Americans. It is the result of an in-depth 
and detailed study by many Members of 
this body for many weeks. 

As each Member knows, its constitu- 
tional base is founded in the commerce 
clause and the 14th amendment of the 
Constitution. 

At this hour, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] would drastically change 
the whole approach and constitutional 
basis for providing this freedom of 
choice. 

In doing so, it would miss the entire 
point and the real purpose of the legis- 
lation. 

As I envision the bill, we are concerned 
with removing a barrier which presently 
exists in our society for some Americans 
to exercise the right to live where their 
means will permit. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would not meet that 
problem. It would, instead, substitute the 
requirement that to be free of this insti- 
tutional barrier in our society, one must 
first serve in the Armed Forces, or have 
a son or husband die in the service of 
his country. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that any 
man serving in Vietnam today should 
have to die in order that his mother or 
father should be afforded the coverage 
of this bill. 

I am a veteran of the Armed Forces. 
I was a seaman in the Navy in the First 
World War, private in the Army, and 
private first class in the Marine Corps. 
I am a vigorous adherent of providing 
in every way for those who serve their 
country in this capacity. I think my 
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record of 25 years in both Houses of 
Congress will prove that. 

Every degree of assistance should be 
provided for Americans who were dis- 
abled as a result of service to their coun- 
try. The best of medical facilities should 
be afforded to every American whose dis- 
ability was caused in the service of his 
country. The fullest educational benefits 
should be granted every veteran who re- 
turns to civilian life. 

Every veteran should be free, also, of 
every form of racial discrimination in 
the buying of a home. 

But, so should the nonveteran. So 
should the person whose misfortune it 
was to be born with a physical handicap 
which prevents service in the Armed 
Forces. 

What we are trying to do in this bill 
is to tell that same man whose physical 
handicap prevented his military service 
that we do not want the color of his 
skin to be a further handicap. 

I think that the freedoms of those who 
were unable to serve are in no less need 
of protection, because they, too, are 
Americans. I think that they are no less 
entitled, and no more, than any other 
segment of our population. I would hope 
that they would all be treated alike. 

Therefore, I urge rejection of the 
Miller amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand, from 
the Senator’s remarks, that he is alleging 
my amendment would require that in the 
case of over four-family dwellings one 
would have to be serving, or have served 
in the Armed Forces, in order to be free 
from discrimination? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is beg- 
ging the question. The Senator refers to 
veterans’ privileges. I will lay my record 
on the line on behalf of our veterans with 
his or anyone else’s in either House or 
Senate. I do not yield any more, The 
Senator can make his speech on his own 
time. 

Mr. MILLER. There is no question 
about that, but I must say to my good 
friend from Montana that he completely 
misunderstands my amendment when he 
says that it would require one to serve 
in the Armed Forces to be free of dis- 
erimination in housing under my amend- 
ment. 

My amendment does no such thing. 
The Senator from Montana should read 
it, and he would know that it does not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Montana has read the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. My amendment has the 
same coverage as the Dirksen amend- 
ment, and I presume the Senator from 
Montana is going to support that. It has 
the same coverage in this respect regard- 
less of whether one is in the Armed 
Forces or not, but I go a step further. I, 
in effect, modify that with the Baker 
amendment, and then I come in and say, 
“But the Baker amendment will be 
undercut if you are in the Armed Forces.” 

Mr. President, if there is going to be 
a vote on this proposal, let us have a vote 
on the merits, and not on the basis of 
a misleading statement on my amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

The Dirksen substitute, when fully 
operative, prohibits the owners of ap- 
proximately 80 percent of housing in 
this country from discrimination, or ap- 
proximately 52.6 million living units. 

The Miller amendment prohibits the 
owners of 800,000 units, or 1 percent of 
the Nation’s housing market, from dis- 
crimination. Thus, it thoroughly de- 
stroys the Dirksen substitute that we 
have been dealing with. 

There are two different parts to the 
Miller amendment. The first reaches 
federally assisted housing, which today 
consists of approximately 3.8 million 
units, but from that it exempts single- 
family, owner-occupied units; two, sin- 
gle-family, most-recent-resident units; 
three, the Byrd amendment of yester- 
day; four, Mrs. Murphy; and, five, multi- 
units when not operating under State 
or local law. 

Added to that are 8.3 million under 
Federal Executive order, and he exempts 
all but 800,000 of those units. 

That is the only part of the Miller 
amendment, except for veterans, which 
affects the right of the owner to dis- 
criminate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. As soon as I complete 
the description, I shall be glad to yield. 

Second, the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa prohibits discrimination 
against a veteran or his widow and some 
others related to that veteran. We esti- 
mate that there are approximately 2.4 
million Negro veteran families or per- 
sons eligible to take advantage of the 
nondiscrimination offered by the vet- 
erans provision of the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa; but I also esti- 
mate that there are 3.3 million Negro 
nonveterans who are draft rejectees. So 
there is a form of discrimination there 
—unintentional, but it is part of the 
Miller amendment. So it reaches only a 
modest 2 to 3 million in this country. 

The Senator from Iowa says, “But I 
prohibit discrimination by brokers.” 
That is an approach which I believe 
needs to be analyzed, because the pos- 
sibilities for subtle discrimination, where 
the owner can discriminate but where 
the broker cannot discriminate, defy the 
imagination. They are virtually limitless. 
Thus, to say that the broker is prevented 
from discrimination, but the owner is 
not, proposes something that is not con- 
vincing. 

Finally, I have said this repeatedly, and 
I think it is fundamental to this mat- 
ter: I am offended by the notion that it 
is decent to advertise in the newspaper 
and to put a “for sale“ sign in front of 
one’s home, to have a broker go out, and 
through the multiple listing service and 
all the other techniques designed to get 
the public to come into the market, in 
order to have the greatest possible 
market and obtain the highest possible 
price, to lead the Negro husband, wife, 
and children, to think they have a chance 
to buy that home, and then let them 
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walk up to that home, go up to that “for 
sale” sign, be told, “No; you are a Negro.” 
I know it is a curse. It is offensive. 

I know the Senator from Iowa joins 
me in wishing to avoid discrimination 
in the way of rental housing, but there 
is no other way of characterizing the 
Miller amendment except to say it de- 
stroys the Dirksen amendment and sub- 
stitutes in its place an alternative which 
I feel is completely unacceptable. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, just as a 
matter of clarifying the record, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I no longer have the 
floor. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to make this 
comment on the Senator from Minne- 
sota’s statement. I may have misunder- 
stood him, but I thought he said that 
in the case of federally assisted housing, 
my amendment would not reach the 
multiple dwelling. I invite his attention 
to my statement which is on the desks 
of all Senators. Item 1-d reads: “All 
other U.S. Government-financed or in- 
sured dwellings”—and that means all, 
other than single or under four unit 
multi-family dwellings. My amendment 
would prohibit discrimination as pro- 
vided in section 204 with respect to 20 
million units in such dwellings. 

If there is any difference of opinion on 
this, Iam sure the Senator from Minne- 
sota could ascertain very readily by read- 
ing lines 11-13 on page 3 that my amend- 
ment does exactly what my explanation 
says it does. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, because 
of the time factor, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONDALE. The trouble with the 
argument of the Senator from Iowa is 
that his amendment does not do what 
he says it does. The language to which 
he refers exempts such housing from an 
exemption, but it is never included in the 
first place. It is a nullity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceed to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 599), as modified, of the 
Senator from Iowa. On this vote, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. ; 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, on this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I 
withdraw my vote. 
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I announce that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
PASTORE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
TON], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 73, as follows: 


[No. 44 Leg.] 

YEAS—13 
Brooke Hickenlooper Scott 
Eastland Hill Sparkman 
Ellender Holland Stennis 
Ervin Jordan, N.C, 
Hayden Miller 

NAYS—73 
Aiken Griffin Morse 
Allott Gruening Moss 
Anderson Hansen Mundt 
Bartlett Hart Murphy 
Bayh Hatfield Muskie 
Bennett Hollings Nelson 
Bible Inouye Pearson 
Boggs Jackson Pell 
Brewster Javits Prouty 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Carlson Kuchel Russell 
Case Lausche Smith 
Church Long, Mo. Spong 
Clark Long, La. Symington 
Cooper Magnuson Talmadge 
Cotton Mansfield Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Tower 
Dodd McGee Tydings 
Dominick McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Metcalf Williams, Del 
Fong Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Monroney 
Gore Montoya 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, for. 
NOT VOTING—13 
McCarthy Smathers 


Dirksen McIntyre Yarborough 
Harris Morton Young, Ohio 
Hartke Pastore 

Hruska Percy 


So Mr. MILLER’s amendment (No. 599) 
was rejected. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 593 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 593, and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, strike all after the period in line 
6 and all of lines 7 through 12 and insert in 
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lieu thereof the following: “No prosecution 
of any offense described in this section shall 
be undertaken by the United States except 
upon the formal authorization in writing of 
the Attorney General or Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, which author- 
ization shall not be given unless the appro- 
priate State or local law enforcement official 
has failed to promptly, after the alleged of- 
fense has been brought to his attention, com- 
menced proper proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, failed to carry forward such 
proceedings in good faith and with due dili- 
gence and reasonable promptness. In no event 
shall such authorization be given except upon 
the certification in writing of the Attorney 
General or the Deputy Attorney General that 
in his judgment a prosecution by the United 
States is in the public interest and necessary 
to secure substantial justice, which function 
of certification may not be delegated.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to modify the 
language on page 2 in the Dirksen sub- 
stitute insofar as the power of the At- 
torney General to bring suits under title 
I is concerned. 

As the Dirksen substitute now reads: 

No prosecution of any offense described 
in this section shall be undertaken by the 
United States except upon the certification 
in writing of the Attorney General or the 
Deputy Attorney General that in his judg- 
ment a prosecution by the United States 
is in the public interest and necessary to 
secure substantial justice, which function 
of certification may not be delegated. 


We hear a great deal of talk about 
States rights and States responsibilities 
correlative to those rights. However, the 
way the Dirksen substitute now provides 
the Attorney General, no matter who 
he may be, has the discretionary power 
to destroy State responsibility. 

My amendment provides that the At- 
torney General will not give the authori- 
zation to proceed unless the appropriate 
State or local law-enforcement official 
has failed, after the alleged offense has 
been brought to his attention, to com- 
mence proper proceedings in the mat- 
ter, or having done so, has failed to 
carry forward such proceedings in good 
faith, with due diligence and reason- 
able promptness. I suggest that this is 
a reasonable basis on which to let the 
States exercise their responsibilities. 

If the Attorney General does not have 
good reasons for taking a case away 
from State or local officials, he would go 
into Federal district court at his peril. 
If he goes into Federal district court and 
the issue is raised that the State or local 
enforcement official was proceeding in 
good faith, with due diligence and rea- 
sonable promptness, the court would de- 
cide the question. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral has good reasons for his belief and 
can so show, the court would keep 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. I will be happy to answer any 
questions on this amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator, himself, 
has stated the most fatal argument 
against his own amendment, and that 
is that the U.S. district court would 
have to find that a local district attorney 
had failed to carry forward such pro- 
ceedings in good faith and with due dili- 
gence and reasonable promptness. For 
all practical purposes, with all the inter- 
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ference of States rights we are talking 
about, that would enable the U.S. district 
court to impeach the local district attor- 
ney. That is the fatal defect, in my 
judgment. 

A second defect is that the amendment 
does not say anything about what hap- 
pens with the proceeding. Suppose it is 
prosecuted with reasonable promptness 
but with no skill or in a prejudiced at- 
mosphere—and this is the very thing 
which this bill is trying to reach—and 
the proceeding thereupon fails because of 
the social order in a given community. 

We are trying to attain contempo- 
raneous jurisdiction, but of a serious 
kind, so that the Attorney General, him- 
self, must certify. Incidentally, this was 
the subject of a discussion with Senator 
DIRKSEN, and agreed upon with him, be- 
cause he had some questions. So we 
changed it to require a certification by 
the Attorney General or the Deputy At- 
torney General, personally, and no one 
else, on the ground that this was really a 
case requiring, in the public interest, 
prosecution by the United States—a 
pretty high-level certification, and one 
not given too easily. 

Senator Dirksen was satisfied with 
that, because it preserved what needed 
to be preserved in the proposed legisla- 
tion without running afoul of these other 
propositions—to wit, impeaching the dis- 
trict attorney, which I believe is very 
much worse, or dealing with a question 
where State proceedings just go forward 
to acquittal and the United States is 
foreclosed out. That is the situation 
which this bill is trying to reach. 

For those reasons, on behalf of Sen- 
ator Hart and myself, we feel that we 
must oppose the amendment and ask the 
Senate to reject it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes for the purpose of ask- 
ing the managers of the bill some ques- 
tions about the amendment and about 
the bill as it is written. 

As I believe they know, I have been sup- 
porting them all the way through on the 
open housing provisions, the cloture 
votes, and the balance of the Dirksen 
substitute. I should like the Recorp to 
show that in my opinion the bill does 
not go far enough with respect to open 
housing, and I have said so time and 
again. 

However, the provision to which this 
amendment is directed has bothered me 
from the beginning, because it seems to 
leave open—unliess we have the Miller 
amendment—the possibility that a per- 
son will find himself faced with two 
simultaneous prosecutions—one under 
the State and one under the Federal 
system. 

I ask the manager of the bill whether 
any thought has been given to this prob- 
lem: first, as to whether this is a possi- 
bility or a probability; and; second, if it 
is either a possibility or a probability, if 
there is any way that this situation could 
be cured by adoption of the Miller 
amendment or perhaps even some modi- 
fication of the Miller amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Certainly, there is no probability. We 
have a long record—and it is not an 
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unhappy record—in this country of con- 
current Federal and State jurisdiction. 
We are familiar with the McGuire Act 
and the Federal statute concerning auto- 
mobile theft. A variety of situations exist 
in which the same action is a crime under 
both State and Federal law. 

I spent a little time as U.S. district at- 
torney for eastern Michigan. Occasion- 
ally, a U.S. attorney is confronted with 
a choice in a case involving concurrent 
Federal and State jurisdiction in a crim- 
inal case. You normally defer for State 
prosecution. 

However, as the Senator from New 
York has pointed out, at the strong 
urging of Senator DIRKSEN, language is 
explicitly contained in the statute which 
requires that only the Attorney General, 
or the Deputy Attorney General, may 
make the decision that it is necessary, 
in the public interest. And in order to 
secure substantial justice, to certify that 
a prosecution under title I should be 
brought under title I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HART. I yield myself one-half 
minute. 

I feel that such a certification is com- 
pletely adequate, and this was the feeling 
of the able minority leader, who gave 
leadership in developing this approach to 
the matter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes for the 
purpose of exploring this matter a little 
further. 

The bill, as now written, provides that 
no prosecution of any offense described 
“in this section” shall be undertaken by 
the United States. The section, I suppose, 
refers to section 101 of the bill under 
title I. It does not seem to take in any 
of the other portions of the bill, includ- 
ing title II or title III. What is the situa- 
tion with regard to enforcement by the 
Attorney General under title II? Do we 
have the same type of limitations in those 
sections that we have in title I? 

Mr. President, I have more time re- 
maining than the managers of the bill 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time may be taken from my own when 
they answer my question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. That 
was the reason for my apparent abrupt- 
ness. 

The restraint that I described in my 
reply to the Senator from Colorado’s first 
question, which I indicated I thought ap- 
propriate and adequate, is relevant to 
section 245, which is found under title I 
of this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICKE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS I believe that the one as- 
surance the Senator is entitled to have— 
and I think I am importing something 
into his consideration—is that the same 
plan with respect to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s action found under section 245, as 
we would provide for it in this bill, which 
appears at page 2, lines 6 to 12, inclu- 
sive, should, as a matter of legislative in- 
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tent, be clearly stated to be the intent of 
the Senate in respect also of title III. 

May I explain to the Senator very 
quickly why it was not actually written 
into title III. Senator DIRKSEN wrote title 
III himself, because he had dealt with 
the housing sections; so he dealt with the 
penal aspects of interfering with rights 
under housing, and he failed to repeat 
what he had himself provided for in re- 
spect of worker protection. 

So I will state to the Senator—with the 
authority of the manager of the bill, on 
the part of both of us—that the intent of 
the Senate is that the same certification 
should be made in respect to title III as 
is made in respect of title I; and if the 
Senate should reject this amendment, 
that is one of the reasons why it is 
rejected. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This is still on my 
time, Mr. President. 

I appreciate that, and I believe our 
making some legislative history will help. 
But I am not sure that it cures the 
problem. 

We have in Colorado probably as fine a 
Civil Rights Commission and State law 
in fair housing, employment, and other 
areas of this nature as one can get. 

I would object vigorously to finding 
the action of our own State agencies in 
this field being 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed, 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would object 
vigorously to finding Colorado, which has 
taken the lead in this full area of civil 
rights, suddenly superseded by an At- 
torney General who decides he wants to 
get into the act for one reason or 
another. This is why I brought up the 
point. 

It does not seem logical to have an At- 
torney General decide that a State is 
or is not taking prompt and diligent 
action to cure the problem. 

The real objection I see at the present 
time is the one raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. Certainly, it is asking a Federal 
judge to decide if the State or local law- 
enforcement official is doing all he 
should do. It creates a comity problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield on the Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. JAVITS. My point was as the 
Senator stated with respect to this added 
power. The Senator favored this plan, 
and I pay my tribute to him. I know it 
was hard for him to do so. 

The reason we feel it is essential is be- 
cause experience has shown you have to 
be prepared to move in asserting rights. 
That does not mean you get them, but 
you must assert them. Witnesses pass 
away and people cannot be found at the 
needed time. 

With respect to the problem of 
comity,.that is the problem of the Fed- 
eral court. Think of the kind of dilemma 
that would be created if the district 
attorney thought you were assailing 
him. He would have you in court in 4 
months. This is an essential rock on 
which we would founder if we do not de- 
termine where we stand. 
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If the Senator does not like “certifica- 
tion” perhaps he could suggest a better 
word. We tried to work this out with the 
Senator. 

The Senator suggested he favors the 
Miller amendment and he is faced with 
the same problem, and we face the same 
thing, 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator. I gather from 
what he is saying that, first it is the in- 
tention of the manager of the bill in 
regard to this to have it apply not only 
to title I but also title III problems, and 
second, the manager expects the con- 
current jurisdiction of this legislation to 
be used in an exceedingly sparing fashion 
in any State taking the lead, such as 
Colorado, to take care of the problems 
in civil rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Speaking for myself and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New York suggested that if a 
local law-enforcement official was not 
proceeding with proper skill, my amend- 
ment would protect him. I would like to 
make the record clear in that regard. 

When I use the phrase “due diligence,” 
that includes proper skill. I am not im- 
pugning the motives of any attorney gen- 
eral or criticizing any attorney general. 
We have a decision to make, and that is 
whether or not we are going to give any 
attorney general the power to take away 
jurisdiction of a case where the local 
State or local law-enforcement official 
has promptly, once the alleged offense 
has been brought to his attention, com- 
menced proper proceedings; and, having 
done so, goes forward with good faith, 
due diligence, and reasonable prompt- 
ness. I think those are reasonable stand- 
ards to require of State and local law- 
enforcement officials. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HaypEn], the Senator from Hawaii 
{Mr. Inovyve], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PAs- 
TORE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smatuers], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YaRBorOUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore) is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Rhode Island would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
Ton] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AxKENI, and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr ALLoTT] are detained on official busi- 
ness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 51, as follows: 


No. 45 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Murphy 
Byrd, W. Va H Russell 
Carlson Holland Sparkman 
Curtis Hollings Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, N.C Talmadge 
Ellender Long, La Thurmond 
Ervin Mansfield Tower 
Fannin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
nsen Mundt 
NAYS—51 
Anderson Gruening Montoya 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bennett Hatfield Moss 
Bible Jackson Muskie 
Boggs Javits Nelson 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Cannon Kuchel Proxmire 
Case Lausche Randolph 
Church Long, Mo Ribicoff 
Clark Magnuson Scott 
Cooper McGee Smith 
Dodd McGovern Spong 
Dominick Metcalf Symington 
Fong Mondale Tydings 
Griffin Monroney Williams, N.J 
NOT VOTING—20 
Aiken Harris Morton 
Allott Hartke Pastore 
Baker Hayden Percy 
Bayh Hruska Smathers 
Cotton Inouye Yarborough 
Dirksen McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Gore McIntyre 
So Mr. MILLER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 500 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 500, and ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted 
to modify it so as to eliminate some 
unnecessary matters and make it ap- 
plicable to the star print of the Dirksen 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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On page 6, after line 18, add the following 
new title: 
“TITLE II—TESTIMONY OF EYEWITNESS 

IN CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 

“Sec. 201. (a) Chapter 223, title 18, United 
States Code (relating to witnesses and evi- 
dence), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“1$ 3501. Admissibility in evidence of eyewit- 
ness testimony 

The testimony of a witness that he saw 
the accused commit or participate in the 
commission of the crime for which the ac- 
cused is being tried shall be admissible in 
evidence in a criminal prosecution in any 
trial court ordained and established under 
article III of the Constitution of the United 
States; and neither the Supreme Court nor 
any inferior appellate court ordained and 
established by the Congress under article IIT 
of the Constitution of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to review, reverse, 
vacate, modify, or disturb in any way a rul- 
ing of such a trial court or any trial court in 
any State, territory, district, commonwealth, 
or other possession of the United States ad- 
mitting in evidence in any criminal prosecu- 
tion the testimony of a witness that he saw 
the accused commit or participate in the 
commission of the crime for which the ac- 
cused is tried.“ 

“(b) The section analysis of that chap- 
ter is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 

3501. Admissibility in evidence of eyewit- 
ness testimony’.” 

Change title II to title III. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the purpose 
of the amendment is quite simple. Until 
June of last year, it was held by all the 
courts of this land that an eyewitness 
could take the witness stand and testify 
that he saw the accused commit the 
crime with which the accused stood 
charged. The question of the truthful- 
ness of the testimony of the eyewitness 
was solely for the jury in all courts, 
Federal and State. 

In June of last year, the Supreme 
Court handed down three decisions: One 
in the Wade case, one in the Gilbert case, 
and one in the Stovall case, in which it 
put an entirely different interpretation 
upon the right-to-counsel clause of the 
Bill of Rights and held, for the. first 
time in its history, that it is unconstitu- 
tional for a law-enforcement officer hav- 
ing a suspect in custody to permit an eye- 
witness to look at the suspect for the 
purpose of identifying the suspect as 
perpetrator of the crime or exonerating 
the suspect as the perpetrator of the 
crime. 

So now when an eyewitness takes a 
look at a suspect in custody in the ab- 
sence of his lawyer for identification 
purposes, the Supreme Court holds that 
the testimony of the eyewitness at the 
trial to the effect that he saw the accused 
commit the crime, and that the basis of 
his identification was solely what he saw 
at the time he saw the crime committed 
cannot be received in evidence unless the 
judge first conducts a preliminary in- 
quiry into the mind of the eyewitness 
and ascertains by clear and convincing 
evidence that the alleged forbidden look 
did not contribute to the psychological 
certainty of the eyewitness that he iden- 
tified the accused as the person he saw 
commit the crime. 

This holding is out of line with com- 
monsense as well as the prior sound de- 
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cisions construing the right-to-counsel 
clause. This amendment would restore 
the sensible rule that when an eyewit- 
ness takes the stand and testifies that 
he saw the accused commit the crime, 
his truthfulness is a question for the 
jury, and for the jury alone. This 
amendment restores the law to what it 
was before the three decisions of June 
1967, and is based on the principle that 
the victims of crime, and society itself, 
are just as much entitled to justice as 
the accused. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. As the Senator from North 
Carolina has indicated, it goes to three 
Supreme Court cases and would have 
the effect of overruling those cases. 
Surely, this is something that the Judi- 
ciary Committee should analyze. It is 
not appropriate to the legislation before 


us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. [Putting 
the question]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 499 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send for- 
ward my amendment No. 499, modified 
so as to eliminate certain unnecessary 
language anc to make it conform to the 
star print of the Dirksen substitute. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to modify it in those respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment will be so modified. 

The clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as modified, as follows: 

On page 6, after line 18, add the follow- 
ing new title: 

“TITLE II—ADMISSIBILITY OF CONFES- 
FESSIONS IN CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 

“SEC. 201, (a) Chapter 223, title 18, United 
States Code (relating to witnesses and evi- 
dence), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“ «$ 3501. Admissibility of confessions 

The sole test of the admissibility of an 
admission or confession of an accused in a 
criminal prosecution in any trial court 
ordained and established by the Congress 
under article III of the Constitution of the 
United States shall be its voluntary char- 
acters; and neither the Supreme Court nor 
any inferior appellate court ordained and es- 
tablished by the Congress under article III of 
the Constitution of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to reverse, vacate, modify, 
or disturb in any way a ruling of such a trial 
court in any criminal prosecution admitting 
in evidence as voluntarily made any ad- 
mission or confession of an accused if such 
ruling is supported by any competent evi- 
dence admitted at the trial. 
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“$ 3502. Reviewability of confessions in 
State cases 

Neither the Supreme Court nor any in- 
ferior court ordained and established by Con- 
gress under article III of the Constitution of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
review or to reverse, vacate, modify, or dis- 
turb in any way, a ruling of any trial court of 
any State in any criminal prosecution ad- 
mitting in evidence as voluntarily made an 
admission or confession of an accused if such 
ruling has been affirmed or otherwise upheld 
by the highest court of the State having ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the cause.’ 

“(b) The section analysis of that chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new items: 

3501. Admissibility of confessions. 
3502. Reviewability of confessions in State 
cases.“ 

Change title II to title III. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. The most con- 
vincing evidence of the guilt of any 
accused is his own voluntary confes- 
sion that he committed the crime with 
which he stands charged. 

The objective of this amendment is to 
restore the rule which prevailed in the 
Federal courts and all the State courts. 
Prior to the Escobedo and Miranda case, 
that when an accused voluntarily admits 
he committed the crime with which he 
stands charged, his voluntary confession 
will be received in evidence. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN Mr. President, I asked for 
the yeas and nays because the Senate, 
just a minute ago, voted down by voice an 
amendment which provided that the jury 
alone should determine the truthfulness 
of the second most convincing evidence 
of the guilt of an accused, that, the testi- 
mony of an eyewitness that he saw ac- 
cused commit the crime with which he 
stands charged. Such eyewitness testi- 
mony can now be received in evidence 
without a lot of legal legerdemain. Since 
that amendment has been voted down, 
I have asked for a record vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. I think the situation on 
this amendment is precisely the same 
as the situation on the previous amend- 
ment. Our colleague is just dissatisfied 
with the position of the U.S. Supreme 
Court on confessions, a subject with 
which we have been struggling here in 
the District of Columbia and all over the 
country. 

As the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart! said on the previous amendment, 
this is a problem which has to be ana- 
lyzed and deliberately put before the 
Senate as a proposition to make law 
which will in essence reverse the Su- 
preme Court decision. We certainly can 
do it. We have the power to do it. It 
seems to me, as it did to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], most im- 
prudent to do it here under the circum- 
stances of this bill. For that reason, the 
managers of the bill urge the Senate to 
reject the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it seems to 
me most sensible to decide that here. The 
Dirksen substitute is creating new 
crimes, the extent of which no man can 
envision. So why not have new laws of 
evidence as well as new crimes. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, first of all, I think there is a 
real fundamental question of germane- 
ness, as to whether this amendment 
should be considered at all on this legis- 
lation. What is more important, the Su- 
preme Court has stated time and time 
again that the fourth and fifth amend- 
ment protections, cannot be preserved 
without adherence to the standards 
which the Court has prescribed for the 
admission of voluntary confessions. The 
amendment would eliminate those kinds 
of protections, and I think would de- 
liberately try to overturn a number of 
Supreme Court decisions which guaran- 
tee those protections and are based on 
the Constitution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would afford protection to the 
victims of crime and society itself, When 
it handed down the Miranda case, the 
Supreme Court ignored the principle that 
the victims of crime and society are as 
much entitled to justice as the accused. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from North 
Carolina. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHy], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
cALF], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaTHERS], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Loud] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent because 
of an illness in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 48, as follows: 


No. 46 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 

Bennett Griffin Mundt { 
Bible Hansen Murphy 
Byrd, Va Hayden Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Sparkman 
Cannon Hill pong 
Carlson Holland Stennis 
Curtis Hollings Talmadge 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Ellender Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Ervin Lausche Williams, Del 
Fannin McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Miller 
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NAYS—48 

Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Allott art Morse 
Anderson Hatfield Moss 
Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bayh Jackson Nelson 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Burdick Kuchel Proxmire 
Case Long, Mo. Randolph 
Church Magnuson Ribicoff 
Clark Mansfield Scott 
Cooper McGee Smith 
Dodd McGovern Symington 
Dominick Mondale Tydings 
Fong Monroney Williams, N.J. 

NOT VOTING—17 
Baker Hruska Pastore 
Cotton Long, La. Percy 
Dirksen McCarthy Smathers 
Gore McIntyre Yarborough 
Harris Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hartke Morton 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 499), 
as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT No. 430 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 430 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from North 
Carolina? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 430), ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On the first page, between lines 2 and 3, 
insert the following: 

“TITLE I—ACTS OF VIOLENCE” 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new titles: 

“TITLE II—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
“DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 201. For purposes of this title, the 


“(1) ‘Indian tribe’ means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and rec- 
ognized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

“(2) ‘powers of self-government’ means 
and includes all governmental powers pos- 
sessed by an Indian tribe, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, and 
tribunals by and through which they are 
executed, including courts of Indian offenses; 
and 

“(3) ‘Indian court’ means any Indian tribal 
court or court of Indian offense. 

“INDIAN RIGHTS 

“Sec. 202. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for a redress of grievances; 

“(2) violate the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
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effects against unreasonable search and 
seizures, nor issue warrants, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the person or thing to 
be seized; 

“(3) subject any person for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

“(4) compel any person in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself; 

“(5) take any private property for a pub- 
lic use without just compensation; 

“(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public 
trial, to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and at his own expense to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense; 

(7) require excessive bail, impose exces- 
sive fines, inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ments, and in no event impose for convic- 
tion of any one offense any penalty or pun- 
ishment greater than imprisonment for a 
term of six months or a fine of $500, or both; 

“(8) deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of its laws or 
deprive any person of liberty or property 
without due process of law; 

“(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

“(10) deny to any person accused of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment the 
right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not 
less than six persons. 


“HABEAS CORPUS 


“Sec. 203. The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall be available to any per- 
son, in a court of the United States, to test 
the legality of his detention by order of an 
Indian tribe. 


“TITLE II- MODEL CODE GOVERNING 
COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to recommend to the 
Congress, on or before July 1, 1968, a model 
code to govern the administration of justice 
by courts of Indian offenses on Indian reser- 
vations, Such code shall include provisions 
which will (1) assure that any individual 
being tried for an offense by a court of Indian 
offenses shall have the same rights, privileges, 
and immunities under the United States 
Constitution as would be guaranteed any 
citizen of the United States being tried in a 
Federal court for any similar offense, (2) as- 
sure that any individual being tried for an 
offense by a court of Indian offenses will be 
advised and made aware of his rights under 
the United States Constitution, and under 
any tribal constitution applicable to such 
individual, (3) establish proper qualifica- 
tions for the office of judge of the court of 
Indian offenses, and (4) provide for the es- 
tablishing of educational classes for the 
training of judges of courts of Indian of- 
fenses. In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
sult with the Indians, Indian tribes, and 
interested agencies of the United States. 

“Sec. 302. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


“TITLE IV—JURISDICTION OVER CRIMI- 
NAL AND CIVIL ACTIONS 


“ASSUMPTION BY STATE 


“Sec. 401. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hay- 
ing jurisdiction over criminal offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians in the areas 
of Indian country situated within such 
State to assume, with the consent of the In- 
dian tribe occupying the particular Indian 
country or part thereof which could be af- 
fected by such assumption, such measure of 
jurisdiction over any or all of such offenses 
committed within such Indian country or 
any part thereof as may be determined by 
such State to the same extent that such 
State has jurisdiction over any such offense 
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committed elsewhere within the State, and 
the criminal laws of such State shall have 
the same force and effect within such In- 
dian country or part thereof as they have 
elsewhere within that State. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property 
in a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, band, 
or community of any right, privilege, or im- 
munity afforded under Federal treaty, agree- 
ment, or statute with respect to hunting, 
trapping, or fishing or the control, licensing, 
or regulation thereof. 


“ASSUMPTION BY STATE OF CIVIL JURISDICTION 


“Sec. 402. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the particular Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such as- 
sumption, such measure of jurisdiction over 
any or all such civil causes of action arising 
within such Indian country or any part 
thereof as may be determined by such State 
to the same extent that such State has juris- 
diction over other civil causes of action, and 
those civil laws of such State that are of 
general application to private persons or 
private property shall have the same force 
and effect within such Indian country or 
part thereof as they have elsewhere within 
that State. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is held 
in trust by the United States or is subject 
to a restriction against alienation imposed 
by the United States; or shall authorize reg- 
ulation of the use of such property in a 
manner inconsistent with any Federal treaty, 
agreement, or statute, or with any regula- 
tion made pursuant thereto; or shall confer 
jurisdiction upon the State to adjudicate, 
in probate proceedings or otherwise, the 
ownership or right to possession of such 
property or any interest therein. 

(e) Any tribal ordinance or custom here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise 
of any authority which it may possess shall, 
if not inconsistent with any applicable civil 
law of the State, be given full force and effect 
in the determination of civil causes of ac- 
tion pursuant to this section, 


“RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION BY STATE 


“Sec. 403. (a) The United States is author- 
ized to accept a retrocession by any State of 
all or any measure of the criminal or civil 
jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such State 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1162 
of title 18 of the United States Code, section 
1360 of title 28 of the United States Code, or 
section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 
Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior to its re- 
peal by subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but such 
repeal shall not affect any cession of jurisdic- 
tion made pursuant to such section prior to 
its repeal. 

“CONSENT TO AMEND STATE LAWS 


“Sec. 404. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any enabling Act for the admission of a 
State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State consti- 
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tution or existing statutes, as the case may 
be, to remove any legal impediment to the 
assumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title. The provisions of this title shall not 
become effective with respect to such as- 
sumption of jurisdiction by any such State 
until the people thereof have appropriately 
amended their State constitution or statutes, 
as the case may be. 
“ACTIONS NOT TO ABATE 

“Sec. 405. (a) No action or proceeding 
pending before any court or agency of the 
United States immediately prior to any ces- 
sion of jurisdiction by the United States 
pursuant to this title shall abate by reason 
of that cession. For the purposes of any such 
action or proceeding, such cession shall take 
effect on the day following the date of final 
determination of such action or proceeding. 

“(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this title shall deprive any court of 
the United States of jurisdiction to hear, 
determine, render judgment, or impose sen- 
tence in any criminal action instituted 
against any person for any offense com- 
mitted before the effective date of such ces- 
sion, if the offense charged in such action 
was cognizable under any law of the United 
States at the time of the commission of such 
offense. For the purposes of any such crim- 
inal action, such cession shall take effect on 
the day following the date of final determina- 
tion of such action. 


“SPECIAL ELECTION 


“Sec. 406. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this title with respect to criminal 
offenses or civil causes of action, or with re- 
spect to both, both be applicable in Indian 
country only where the enrolled Indians 
within the affected area of such Indian coun- 
try accept such jurisdiction by a majority 
vote of the adult Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall call such special elec- 
tion under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, when requested to do so by 
the tribal council or other governing body, 
or by 20 per centum of such enrolled adults. 


“TITLE V—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 
“AMENDMENT 
“Sec. 501. Section 1153 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after “weapon,’, the following: 
‘assault resulting in serious bodily injury,’. 


“TITLE VI—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL 
COUNSEL 
“APPROVAL 
“Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if any application made by an 
Indian, Indian tribe, Indian council, or any 
band or group of Indians under any law re- 
quiring the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs of contracts or agreements relating to 
the employment of legal counsel (including 
the choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) 
by any such Indian, tribe, council, band, or 
group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shali be deemed 
to have been granted. 


“TITLE VII—MATERIALS RELATING TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
“SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO PREPARE 

“Sec. 701. (a) In order that the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians might be fully pro- 
tected, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to— 

“(1) have the document entitled ‘Indian 
Affairs. Laws and Treaties’ (Senate Document 
Numbered 319, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty-eighth 
Congress), revised and extended to include 
all treaties, laws, Executive orders, and reg- 
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ulations relating to Indian affairs in force 
on September 1, 1967, and to have such 
revised document printed at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; 

“(2) have revised and republished the 
treatise entitled ‘Federal Indian Law’; and 

“(3) have prepared, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be feasible, an accurate compilation of the 
official opinions, published and unpublished, 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior relating to Indian affairs rendered 
by the Solicitor prior to September 1, 1967, 
and to have such compilation printed as a 
Government publication at the Government 
Printing Office. 

“(b) With respect to the document en- 
titled ‘Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ as 
revised and extended in accordance with 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a), and the 
compilation prepared in accordance with 
paragraph (3) of such subsection, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall take such action 
as may be necessary to keep such document 
and compilation current on an annual basis. 

“(c) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for carrying out the provisions of this 
title, with respect to the preparation but not 
including printing, such sum as may be nec- 
essary." 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation; to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of Indians; and for other 
purposes.“ 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this will be 
a very interesting amendment in its 
present context. It gives the Senate an 
opportunity to show whether it believes 
in constitutional rights for the red man. 

The reservation Indian now has no 
constitutional rights. The purpose of the 
amendment is to give these Indians con- 
stitutional rights which other Americans 
enjoy. 

This is the measure mentioned in the 
Indian message of President Johnson, 
in which he states: 

A new Indian Rights Bill is pending in 
the Congress. It would protect the indi- 
vidual rights of Indians in such matters as 
freedom of speech and religion, unreason- 
able search and seizure, a speedy and fair 
trial, and the right to habeas corpus. The 
Senate passed an Indian bill of Rights last 
year. I urge the Congress to complete action 
on that Bill of Rights in the current session, 


The pending amendment gives Con- 
gress an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota on his 
own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized 
on his own time. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, have 
we passed an identical bill to this meas- 
ure already? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct, 
but the House has not. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ERVIN. I will yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania on the Senator’s 
time, not on my time. 

Mr. Has the proposal of the 
Senator received consideration from any 
committee of the Senate? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, it has. It has been 
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under consideration for approximately 
5 years. 

Mr. CLARK. What committee? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLARK. Why has the measure not 
been reported? 

Mr. ERVIN. It has been. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it on the calendar? 

Mr. ERVIN. It has been passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Why should we pass it 
again? 

Mr. ERVIN. Because the Dirksen sub- 
stitute will go to the House, and if the 
House passes the Dirksen substitute, the 
measure will then be passed as a part 
of it. I would like to give every Senator 
an opportunity to go on record and 
show that he believes in constitutional 
rights for red people. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and it will be 
very brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
a especially, and the Senate in gen- 
eral. 

It will be recalled that some months 
ago the Senate passed unanimously an 
Indian rights bill which was introduced 
and sponsored by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, reported 
unanimously by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and passed this body unan- 
imously. Since that time, it has been lan- 
guishing in the House. 

Iam recalling some matters from faint 
memory, but it seems to me that we did 
consider some proposed legislation last 
year and, if I am correct, at that time I 
believe I assured the distinguished Sen- 
ator that hearings would be held on his 
proposed legislation. Will the Senator 
inform me whether I am correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe the distinguished 
majority leader is confusing the Indian 
bill with the judicial review bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did confuse the two issues. 

I have just talked with the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
CELLER, in New York. He said he is doing 
his very best to get consideration of the 
bill, the Ervin bill, which passed this 
body. He is hopeful—— 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will pardon 
me, my information is that the Indian 
bill, instead of being referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree we are talk- 
ing about different bills, because he said 
he was considering a bill which had 
passed the Senate and he would try to 
get it out in a hurry. 

Now I have to backtrack on everything 
I had in mind because I thought I had 
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the makings of an arrangement that 
would satisfy all parties concerned. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpick] has been in contact 
with the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives, and he has 
been assured there is no opposition of 
any consequence to the Ervin bill seek- 
ing to establish rights of Indians, rights 
long overdue, may I say, and that it is 
anticipated that in view of the Presi- 
dent’s message on Indians a day or so 
ago, that hearings will be held on that 
bill within 2 to 3 weeks. 

Mr. BURDICK. The Senator is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my further un- 
derstanding that there is a question of 
germaneness about the pending amend- 
ment to the substitute. I would hope, on 
the basis of the assurances achieved by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BurpicK] that possible con- 
sideration would be given to perhaps 
withdrawing that amendment at this 
time on the premise that every effort 
would be made to expedite action on 
the Ervin bill which passed this body 
unanimously and which is now before 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the 
other body; and whether or not he 
agrees, the question of germaneness still 
remains and the premise, implied or im- 
plicit, still remains. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have not 
talked to members of the Interior Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or 
the staff of the Interior Committee on the 
House of Representatives. But members 
of the staff of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, which processed this 
bill, have informed me that they have 
learned there is very substantial opposi- 
tion in that House committee to this bill. 

I tried to get this amendment incorpo- 
rated in the Hart bill in the Committee 
22 ny Judiciary and was voted down 

As the majority leader said, the Indians 
are long overdue their constitutional 
rights. I am not an expert on the prob- 
lem of germaneness, but it seems to me 
a bill which proposes to give protection to 
everybody else it would be in harmony 
with an amendment to give protection to 
the Indians. 

As I understand the rules, should the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate rule this 
amendment not germane, I would have 
a right to appeal the ruling, and in that 
event if the majority of the Senate 
should really feel that Indians should 
have constitutional rights and that an 
amendment which undertakes to give 
constitutional rights to them is germane 
to the pending Dirksen substitute, the 
Senate would have power to incorporate 
my amendment in the substitute. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, my con- 
versation was with Congressman JAMES 
A. HALEY of Florida. He said the subcom- 
mittee had been busy with other matters. 
He does not know too much about the 
bill. He knew of no opposition. He did not 
say there was no opposition; he said he 
knew of none; and that hearings would 
be held on the bill in 2 to 3 weeks. 

Mr, ERVIN. The good Congressman 
might be just as ignorant on that point 
as the Senator from North Carolina was 
a moment ago. I did not think that any- 
body supporting a bill to secure consti- 
tutional rights to black people would be 
opposed to giving constitutional rights 
to red people. But I am apparently 
mistaken. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK., Apparently the delay 
in taking care of the bill is not due to 
any opposition, but to the heavy calendar 
and some other bills. 

Mr. ERVIN. We could relieve the 
House committee of the necessity for 
that work. All we have to do would be to 
incorporate my amendment in the bill. 
The House could adopt it and the whole 
problem would be solved without plac- 
ing an added burden on the House 
committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to 
bring this matter to a head, I make the 
point of order—and I do this reluctantly 
and not wholeheartedly, by any means, 
but as a friend of the court, as lawyers 
say—I make the point of order that the 
pending amendment is not germane to 
the legislation now under consideration, 
and I ask for a ruling by the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair has examined the 
amendment and has tried the best he 
can to 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment. The present occupant of the Chair 
is reasonably familiar with the amend- 
ment and with some of the Indian prob- 
lems. 

The amendment is broader than the 
scope of the bill now before us. The 
amendment would affect treaty rights, 
and tribal courts. It would amend cer- 
tain acts of the law to take place in 
Indian country as to the jurisdiction of 
the States and Federal courts, It would 
also take care of some of the provisions 
of Indian tribal activities, such as 
amendment of decisions on Indian con- 
sent to come under State criminal law. 

So that it would be the opinion of 
the Chair that the amendment is broader 
than the act we are seeking to amend 
and, therefore, under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the rule is not germane. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the ruling of the Chair scalps the 
Indians, I appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair and ask the Senate to reverse it. 
On the appeal, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under rule XXII, an appeal from 
a ruling of the Chair is not debatable. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

The question is: Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate. Under rule XXII this ruling of 
the Chair is not debatable. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina 
will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, all Sen- 
ators who believe that the amendment 
is germane to the bill should vote “nay”; 
is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Michigan will 
state it. 

Mr. HART. Then, to sustain the ruling 
of the Chair, Senators should vote “yea”; 
is that not correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. A vote of 
“yea” will sustain the ruling of the 
Chair. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota, [Mr. McCartuy], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr; Mc- 
Intyre], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatrHers], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarzoroucuH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Loud] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent because 
of an illness in his family. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, 


nays 54, as follows: 
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[No. 47 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 
Aiken Inouye Nelson 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Brooke Kuchel Randolph 
Case Long, Mo. tt 
Cooper Metcalf Smith 
Ellender Mondale Symington 
Morse Williams, N.J. 
Hatfield Muskie 
NAYS—54 
Allott Fong Miller 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Bartlett Gruening Montoya 
Bayh Hansen Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Murphy 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 
Burdick 1 Prouty 
Byrd, Va Holland Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Russell 
Cannon ackson Sparkman 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Church Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y, Talmadge 
Dodd Lausche Thurmond 
Dominick Magnuson Tower 
Eastland McClellan Tydings 
Ervin McGee Williams, Del 
Fannin McGovern Young, N. Dak. 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mansfield, against. 
NOT VOTING—17 


Baker Hartke Pastore 
Clark Hruska Percy 
Cotton Long, La. Smathers 
Dirksen McCarthy Yarborough 
Gore McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Harris Morton 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. By this vote, the ruling of the Chair 
is rejected. 

The question now arises on the amend- 
ment No. 430 of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the ruling 
of the Chair was overruled. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senate 
some months ago made very clear its at- 
titude on the substance of this amend- 
ment. It has made very clear its desire 
that we continue on the course set some 
months ago. 

I rise to support the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. The com- 
mittee is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would like 
to have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE (after having voted in the 
negative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lona], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PastorE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Younc] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] has previously been 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[ No. 48 Leg. 
YEAS—81 

Aiken Hansen Montoya 
Allott Hart Morse 
Anderson Hatfield Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Hill Muskie 
Bible Holland Nelson 
Boggs Hollings Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Brooke Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass, Russell 
Carison Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Church Kuchel Smith 
Cooper Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long, Mo. Spong 
Dodd Magnuson Stennis 
Dominick Mansfield Symington 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender McGee Thurmond 

McGovern Tower 
Fong Metcalf Tydings 
Fulbright Miller Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Mondale Williams, Del. 
Gruening Monroney Young, N. Dak. 


NAYS—O 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr, Case, against. 
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NOT VOTING—18 


Baker Harris Morton 
Clark Hartke Pastore 
Cotton Hruska Percy 
Dirksen Long, La. Smathers 
Fannin McCarthy Yarborough 
Gore McIntyre Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 430) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to 

Mr. TALMADGE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 504 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 504, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], proposes an amendment as 
follows: 

On page 10, after line 24, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. Section 8(b)(1)(A) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act (29 U.S.C. 158 
(b) (1) (A)) is amended by striking out the 
semicolon at the end of the proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: ‘Provided further, That it shall 
be an unfair labor practice under this sec- 
tion for a labor organization to impose or 
threaten to impose any fine or other eco- 
nomic sanction against any person for exer- 
cising any rights under section 7 of this Act 
or for invoking the processes of the Board;’”’. 

On page 10, line 21, redesignate “Src, 3” 
as “Src. 4", 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists, Kansas City Local, AFL-CIO, of 
Kansas City, Mo., went on strike. They 
were operating under a union shop con- 
tract. After the union shop contract had 
expired, and presumably no longer any 
obligation remained upon the employees 
to maintain their union membership, 
six of the members of the local resigned 
their union membership and refused to 
participate in the strike, claiming they 
thought the strike was unjustified. 

In so doing, they thought they were 
exercising their rights under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which says that employees 
may participate in concerted activities 
or refrain from so doing. 

These people were fined by their local 
unions, the fines ranging from $10,000 
to $20,000. They appealed to the regional 
director and also to the NLRB general 
counsel to prefer an unfair labor charge 
on the basis of that action. The regional 
director refused to do so, and when they 
appealed to the general counsel, he en- 
tered the following ruling: 

The appeal is denied. The action of the 
union in fining the six individuals concerned 
did not provide a substantial basis for an 
unfair labor practice finding under the cir- 
cumstances here disclosed. 

I hope to obviate such injustice as that 
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to free Americans in the future, and for 
that reason offer this amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point of 
order, The pending amendment is not a 
civil rights amendment at all. It is a 
labor amendment and ought to be con- 
sidered by the labor committee. 

May I state, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare that 
there have been no hearings on this 
subject matter. Furthermore, I am clear- 
ly satisfied that under the rules of the 
Senate it has no place in the pending 
bill. 

I raise the point of order that the 
amendment is not germane. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the point of order is well taken. The 
amendment is not germane to the classic 
provisions of rule XXII. It would be re- 
ferred to another committee other than 
the committee that originated the pend- 
ing measure. If it were originally intro- 
duced, the Chair would refer it to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina agrees with 
the Chair that the ruling of the Chair is 
correct in this case. For that reason, I 
will not appeal from it. My amendment 
would have been in order had cloture 
not be voted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is now batting .500. 

Are there any further amendments? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Dirksen substitute, as amended, for the 
committee substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the nature of a substitute for 
the bill, as amended by the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
therefor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York is 
recognized for 30 seconds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that we are now 
voting finally on the Dirksen substitute 
as perfected by amendments? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is substantially cor- 
rect. We are now voting on the commit- 
tee substitute as amended by the Dirk- 
sen substitute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order; we are not voting final- 
ly on it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. We are voting on the committee 
substitute as amended by the Dirksen 
substitute for the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 30 seconds, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York is rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I inquire 
whether amendments will be in order 
from now on in any way to the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the present proposition is voted 
upon in the affirmative, no further 
amendments will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
circumstances, third reading is not re- 
quired in order to shut off amendments, 
but is required by the rules. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It would have to have a third 
reading. However, agreement to the pres- 
ent pending rollcall on the present sub- 
stitute would shut off any further amend- 
ments to the bill. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Dirksen substitute, as amended, for the 
committee substitute. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MILLER (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youna] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Florida would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Corton], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Illinois Mr. Percy] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Arizona would vote 
“nay.” 

The positions of the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] have 
been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 19, as follows: 


No. 49 Leg.] 
YEAS—61 

Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Allott Hansen Morse 
Anderson Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hatfield Mundt 
Bayh Inouye Murphy 
Bennett Jackson Muskie 
Bible Javits Nelson 

Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Burdick Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Randolph 
Carlson Long, Mo. bicoff 
Case Magnuson Scott 
Church Mansfield Smith 
Cooper McCarthy Symington 
Curtis McGee Tydings 
Dodd McGovern Williams, N.J 
Dominick Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Fong Mondale 
Griffin Monroney 

NAYS—19 

Byrd, Va Holland Stennis 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings ‘almadge 
Eastland Jordan, N.C Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin Russell Williams, Del 
Fulbright Sparkman 
Hill Spong 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, 
AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Mr. Hickenlooper, against. 
Mr. Miller, against. 


NOT VOTING—18 


Baker Harris Morton 
Clark Hartke Pastore 
Cotton Hayden Percy 
Dirksen Hruska Smathers 
Fannin Long, La. Yarborough 
Gore McIntyre Young, Ohio 


So the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the sub- 
stitute amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
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of the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee ee eee Pome Sete 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on the final passage of the 
bill as amended. 


INTERFERENCE WITH 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


(In accordance with the order entered 
March 4, 1968, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 4988, the Dirksen substitute, as 
amended thus far, is printed herewith.) 


TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 
Sec. 101. (a) That chapter 13, civil rights, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 


“$245, Federally protected activities 


“(a)(1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any posses- 
sion or Commonwealth of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
this section, nor shall anything in this sec- 
tion be construed as depriving State and 
local law enforcement authorities of respon- 
sibility for prosecuting acts that may be 
violations of this section and that are viola- 
tions of State and local law. No prosecution 
of any offense described in this section shall 
be undertaken by the United States except 
upon the certification in writing of the Attor- 
ney General or the Deputy Attorney General 
that in his judgment a prosecution by the 
United States is in the public interest and 
necessary to secure substantial justice, which 
function of certification may not be dele- 
gated. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
Officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investigate 
possible violations of this section. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force will- 
fully injures, intimidates or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate or inter- 
fere with, 

“(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(A) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any agency 
of the United States; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any 
court in connection with possible service, as 
a grant or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

“(E) participating in or enjoying the bene- 
fits of any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance; or 

(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been— 

“(A) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility 
or activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 
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“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or any agency of any State or sub- 
division thereof, or joining or using the serv- 
ices or advantages of any labor organization, 
hiring hall, or employment agency; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
of any State in connection with possible serv- 
ice, as a grand or petit juror; 

“(E) traveling in or using any facility of 
interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

“(F) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations 
of any inn, hotel, motel, or other establish- 
ment which provides lodging to transient 
guests, or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch- 
room, lunch counter, soda fountain, or other 
facility which serves the public and which 
is principally engaged in selling food or bey- 
erages for consumption on the premises, or of 
any gasoline station, or of any motion picture 
house, theater, concert hall, sports arena, 
stadium, or any other place of exhibition or 
entertainment which serves the public, or 
of any other establishment which serves the 
public, and (i) which is located within the 
premises of any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments or within the premises of which is 
physically located any of the aforesaid estab- 
lishments, and (ii) which holds itself out as 
serving patrons of such establishments; or 

“(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business 
in commerce or affecting commerce, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, any person engaged 
in a business which sells or offers for sale 
to interstate travelers a substantial portion 
of the articles, commodities, or services which 
it sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or offers 
for sale have moved in commerce; or 

“(4) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the benefits or activities 
described in subparagraphs (1) (A) through 
(1)(E) or subparagraphs (2)(A) through 
(2) (F); or 

“(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate; or 

“(5) any citizen because he is or has 
been, or in order to discourage such citi- 
zen or any other citizen from lawfully aiding 
or encouraging other persons to participate, 
without discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion or national origin, in any of 
the benefits or activities described in sub- 
paragraphs (1)(A) through (1)(E) or sub- 
paragraphs (2)(A) through (2) F), or par- 
ticipating lawfully in speech or peaceful 
assembly opposing any denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘participating lawfully in 
speech or peaceful assembly’ shall not mean 
the aiding, abetting, or inciting of other per- 
sons to riot or to commit any act of physical 
violence upon any individual or against any 
real or personal property in furtherance of a 
riot. Nothing in subparagraph (2)(F) or (3) 
(A) of this subsection shall apply to the 
proprietor of any establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests, or to any 
employee acting on behalf of such proprietor, 
with respect to the enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, or 
accommodations of such establishment if 
such establishment is located within a build- 
ing which contains not more than five rooms 
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for rent or hire and which is actually occu- 
pied by the proprietor as his residence. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of 
this section for lawfully carrying out the 
duties of his office or lawfully enforcing 
ordinances and laws of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, any of the several 
States, or any political subdivision of a 
State. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the term ‘law enforcement officer’ 
means any Officer of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, a State, or political 
subdivision of a State, who is empowered 
by law to conduct investigations of, or make 
arrests because of, offenses against the 
United States, the District of Columbia, a 
State, or a political subdivision of a State.” 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title II 
of this Act. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part 
of law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101 
(9) of title 10, United States Code, members 
of the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101(9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are engaged 
in suppressing a riot or civil disturbance or 
restoring law and order during a riot or 
civil disturbance. 

Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“245. Federally protected activities.” 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life,” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by s out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of years 
or for life.” 

(c) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 12 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words or (b)“ following the words 11 (a)“. 

Sec. 104, (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 

“CHAPTER 102,—RIOTS 
“Sec. 
“2101. Riots. 
“2102. Definitions. 


“§ 2101. Riots 


„(a) (1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, or television, with intent 

“(A) to incite a riot; or 

“(B) to organize, promote, encourage, par- 
ticipate in, or carry on a riot; or 

“(C) to commit any act of violence in fur- 
therance of a riot; or 

“(D) to aid or abet any person in inciting 


or participating in or carrying on a riot or 
committing any act of violence in further- 


ance of a riot; 


and who either during the course of any 
such travel or use or thereafter performs or 
attempts to perform any other overt act for 
any purpose specified in subparagraph (A) 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph: 
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“Shall be fined not raore than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both, 

“(b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant engaged or at- 
tempted to engage in one or more of the 
overt acts described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) and (1) has traveled in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or (2) has use 
of or used any facility of interstate or for- 
eign commerce; including but not limited 
to, mail, telegraph, telephone, radio, or tel- 
evision, to communicate with or broadcast 
to any person or group of persons prior to 
such overt acts, such travel or use shall be 
admissible proof to establish that such de- 
fendant traveled in or used such facility of 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(c) A judgment of conviction or acquit- 
tal on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or acts, 

“(d) Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by 
law or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may lie from any 
decision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department's 
reason for not so proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility of, 
interstate or foreign commerce for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the legitimate objectives of 
organized labor, through orderly and lawful 
means, 

„) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the 
absence of this section; nor shall anythng 
in this section be construed as depriving 
State and local law enforcement authorities 
of responsibility for prosecuting acts that 
may be violations of this section and that 
are violations of State and local law. 

“§ 2102, Definitions 

“(a) As used in this chapter, the term 
‘riot’ means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or 
shall result in, damage or injury to the prop- 
erty of any other person or to the person 
of any other individual or (2) a threat or 
threats of the commission of an act or acts 
of violence by one or more persons part of 
an assemblage of three or more persons hay- 
ing, individually or collectively, the ability 
of immediate execution of such threat or 
threats, where the performance of the threat- 
ened act or acts of violence would constitute 
& clear and present danger of, or would re- 
sult in, damage or injury to the property of 
any other person or to the person of any 
other individual. 

“(b) As used in this chapter, the term ‘to 
incite a riot’, or ‘to organize, promote, en- 
courage, participate in, or carry on a riot’, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or 
instigating other persons to riot, but shall 
not be deemed to mean the mere oral or 
written (1) advocacy of ideas or (2) expres- 
sion of belief, not involving advocacy of any 
act or acts of violence or assertion of the 
rightness of, or the right to commit any 
such act or acts.” 
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(b) The table of contents to “Part I— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


“101, Records and reports...--------.- 2071" 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
eee see A Ae 2101”, 


TITLE II—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 201. For purposes of this title, the 
term— 

(1) “Indian tribe” means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and recog- 
nized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

(2) “powers of self-government” means 
and includes all governmental powers 
possessed by an Indian tribe, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, and 
tribunals by and through which they are 
executed, including courts of Indian offenses; 
and 

(3) “Indian court” means any Indian 
tribal court or court of Indian offense. 


INDIAN RIGHTS 


Src. 202. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for a redress of grievances; 

(2) violate the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable search and 
seizures, nor issue warrants, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or thing to be 
seized; 

(3) subject any person for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy; 

(4) compel any person in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself; 

(5) take any private property for a public 
use without just compensation; 

(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public 
trial, to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him, to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and at his own expense to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense; 

(7) require excessive bail, impose exces- 
sive fines, inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ments, and in no event impose for conviction 
of any one offense any penalty or punishment 
greater than imprisonment for a term of 
six months or a fine of $500, or both; 

(8) deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of its laws or de- 
prive any person of liberty or property with- 
out due process of law; 

(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

(10) deny to any person accused of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment the 
right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not 
less than six persons, 


HABEAS CORPUS 


Sec. 208. The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall be available to any per- 
son, in a court of the United States, to test 
the legality of his detention by order of an 
Indian tribe. 


TITLE UI—MODEL CODE GOVERNING 
COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES 


Src. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to recommend to the 
Congress, on or before July 1, 1968, a model 
code to govern the administration of justice 
by courts of Indian offenses on Indian 
reservations. Such code shall include pro- 
visions which will (1) assure that any indi- 
vidual being tried for an offense by a court 
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of Indian offenses shall have the same rights, 
privileges, and immunities under the United 
States Constitution as would be guaranteed 
any citizen of the United States being tried 
in a Federal court for any similar offense, (2) 
assure that any individual being tried for an 
offense by a court of Indian offenses will be 
advised and made aware of his rights under 
the United States Constitution, and under 
any tribal constitution applicable to such 
individual, (3) establish proper qualifica- 
tions for the office of judge of the court of 
Indian offenses, and (4) provide for the 
establishing of educational classes for the 
training of judges of courts of Indian of- 
fenses, In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
sult with the Indians, Indian tribes, and in- 
terested agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 302. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE IV—JURISDICTION OVER CRIMI- 
NAL AND CIVIL ACTIONS 


ASSUMPTION BY STATE 


Sec, 401. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not 
having jurisdiction over criminal offenses 
committed by or against Indians in the areas 
of Indian country situated within such State 
to assume, with the consent of the Indian 
tribe occupying the particular Indian coun- 
try or part thereof which could be affected 
by such assumption, such measure of juris- 
diction over any or all of such offenses 
committed within such Indian country or 
any part thereof as may be determined by 
such State to the same extent that such 
State has jurisdiction over any such offense 
committed elsewhere within the State, and 
the criminal laws of such State shall have 
the same force and effect within such In- 
dian country or part thereof as they have 
elsewhere within that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation of 
any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is 
subject to a restriction against alienation 
imposed by the United States; or shall au- 
thorize regulation of the use of such prop- 
erty in a manner inconsistent with any Fed- 
eral treaty, agreement, or statute or with 
any regulation made pursuant thereto; or 
shall deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, 
band, or community of any right, privilege, 
or immunity afforded under Federal treaty, 
agreement, or statute with respect to hunt- 
ing, trapping, or fishing or the control, li- 
censing, or regulation thereof. 

ASSUMPTION BY STATE OF CIVIL JURISDICTION 


Sec. 402. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the particular Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such as- 
sumption, such measure of jurisdiction over 
any or all such civil causes of action arising 
within such Indian country or any part 
thereof as may be determined by such State 
to the same extent that such State has juris- 
diction over other civil causes of action, and 
those civil laws of such State that are of 
general application to private persons or pri- 
vate property shall have the same force and 
effect within such Indian country or part 
thereof as they have elsewhere within that 
State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
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held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property in 
@ manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute, or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
confer jurisdiction upon the State to adjudi- 
cate, in probate proceedings or otherwise, 
the ownership or right to possession of such 
property or any interest therein. 

(c) Any tribal ordinance or custom here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise of 
any authority which it may possess shall, if 
not inconsistent with any applicable civil 
law of the State, be given full force and ef- 
fect in the determination of civil causes of 
action pursuant to this section. 


RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION BY STATE 


Sec, 403. (a) The United States is author- 
ized to accept a retrocession by any State of 
all or any measure of the criminal or civil 
jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such State 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1162 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, section 
1360 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
or section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 
Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior to its re- 
peal by subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but such 
repeal shall not affect any cession of juris- 
diction made pursuant to such section prior 
to its repeal. 

CONSENT TO AMEND STATE LAWS 

Sec. 404. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any enabling Act for the admission of a State, 
the consent of the United States is hereby 
given to the people of any State to amend, 
where necessary, their State constitution or 
existing statutes, as the case may be, to re- 
move any legal impediment to the assump- 
tion of civil or criminal jurisdiction in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title. 
The provisions of this title shall not become 
effective with respect to such assumption of 
jurisdiction by any such State until the peo- 
ple thereof have appropriately amended their 
State constitution or statutes, as the case 
may be. 

ACTIONS NOT TO ABATE 

Sec. 405. (a) No action or proceeding pend- 
ing before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to any cession of 
jurisdiction by the United States pursuant 
to this title shall abate by reason of that 
cession. For the purposes of any such action 
or proceeding, such cession shall take effect 
on the day following the date of final deter- 
mination of such action or proceeding. 

(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this title shall deprive any court of 
the United States of jurisdiction to hear, 
determine, render judgment, or impose sen- 
tence in any criminal action instituted 
against any person for any offense committed 
before the effective date of such cession, if 
the offense charged in such action was cog- 
nizable under any law of the United States 
at the time of the commission of such of- 
fense. For the purposes of any such criminal 
action, such cession shall take effect on the 
day following the date of final determination 
of such action. 


SPECIAL ELECTION 


Sec. 406. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this title with respect to criminal 
offenses or civil causes of action, or with 
respect to both, shall be applicable in In- 
dian country only where the enrolled In- 
dians within the affected area of such Indian 
country accept such jurisdiction by a ma- 
jority vote of the adult Indians voting at a 
special election held for that purpose. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall call such 
special election under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, when requested 
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to do so by the tribal council or other gov- 
erning body, or by 20 per centum of such 
enrolled adults. 


TITLE V—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


AMENDMENT 


Sec. 501. Section 1153 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after weapon,“, the following: 
“assault resulting in serious bodily injury.“. 


TITLE VI—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL 
COUNSEL 
APPROVAL 
Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if any application made by an 
Indian, Indian tribe, Indian council, or any 
band or group of Indians under any law 
requiring the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs of contracts or agreements relating to 
the employment of legal counsel (including 
the choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) 
by any such Indians, tribe, council, band, or 
group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shall be deemed 
to have been granted. 


TITLE VII—MATERIALS RELATING TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO PREPARE 


Sec. 701. (a) In order that the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians might be fully pro- 
tected, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to— 

(1) have the document entitled “Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties” (Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 315, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress), revised and extended to 
include all treaties, laws, Executive orders 
and regulations relating to Indian affairs in 
force on September 1, 1967, and to have such 
revised document printed at the Government 
Printing Office; 

(2) have revised and republished the 
treatise entitled “Federal Indian Law“; and 

(3) have prepared, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be 
feasible, an accurate compilation of the offi- 
cial opinions, published and unpublished, of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the Inte- 
rior relating to Indian affairs rendered by the 
Solicitor prior to September 1, 1967, and to 
have such compilation printed as a Govern- 
ment publication at the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

(b) With respect to the document entitled 
“Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties” as re- 
vised and extended in accordance with para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a), and the compi- 
lation prepared in accordance with paragraph 
(3) of such subsection, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take such action as may be nec- 
essary to keep such document and compila- 
tion current on an annual basis. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
with respect to the preparation but not in- 
cluding printing, such sum as may be nec- 
essary. 

TITLE VIII —FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 


Sec. 801. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional lim- 
itations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 802. As used in this title 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(b) “Dwelling” means any building struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied as, 
or designed or intended for occupancy as, & 
residence by one or more families, and any 
vacant land which is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location thereon of 
any such building, structure, or portion 
thereof. 
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(c) “Family” includes a single individual. 

(d) “Person” includes one or more individ- 
uals, corporations, partnerships, associations, 
labor organizations, legal representatives, 
mutual companies, joint-stock companies, 
trusts, unincorporated organizations, trus- 
tees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, and 
fiduciaries. 

(e) “To rent” includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a 
consideration the right to occupy premises 
not owned by the occupant. 

(f) “Discriminatory housing practice” 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
804, 805, or 806. 

(g) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


Src. 803. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 807, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 804 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
with the aid of loans, advances, grants, or 
contributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, guaranteed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, under agreements entered into 
after November 20, 1962, unless payment 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title: Provided, 
That nothing contained in subsection (B) 
and (C) of this subparagraph shall be ap- 
plicable to dwellings solely by virute of the 
fact that they are subject to mortgages held 
by an FDIC or FSLIC institution; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real property 
purchased, rented, or otherwise obtained from 
a State or local public agency receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance for slum clearance 
or urban renewal with respect to such real 
property under loan or grant contracts en- 
tered into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Nothing in section 204 (other than 
paragraph (c)) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner: Provided, That such private 
individual owner does not own more than 
three such single-family houses at any one 
time: Provided further, That in the case of 
the sale of any such single-family house by 
a private individual owner not residing in 
such house at the time of such sale or who 
was not the most recent resident of such 
house prior to such sale, the exemption 
granted by this subsection shall apply only 
with respect to one such sale within any 
twenty-four month period: Provided further, 
That such bona fide private individual own- 
er does not own any interest in, nor is 
there owned or reserved on his behalf, under 
any express or voluntary agreement, title to 
or any right to all or a portion of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale or rental of, more than 
three such single-family houses at any 
one time: Provided further, That after De- 
cember $1, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepted 
from the application of this title only if such 
house is sold or rented (A) without the use 
in any manner of the sales or rental facilities 
or the sales or rental services of any real 
estate broker, agent, or salesman, or of such 
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facilities or services of any person in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings, or of any 
employee or agent of any such broker, agent, 
salesman, or person and (B) without the 
publication, posting or mailing, after notice, 
of any advertisement or written notice in 
violation of section 804(c) of this title; but 
nothing in this proviso shall prohibit the use 
of attorneys, escrow agents, abstractors, title 
companies, and other such professional as- 
sistance as necessary to perfect or transfer 
the title, or 

(2) rooms or units in dwellings containing 
living quarters occupied or intended to be 
occupied by no more than four families liv- 
ing independently of each other, if the owner 
actually maintains and occupies one of such 
living quarters as his residence. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), 
a person shall be deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three or 
more transactions involving the sale or rental 
of any dwelling or any interest therein, or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than 
in the sale of his own personal residence in 
providing sales or rental facilities or sales 
or rental services in two or more transactions 
involying the sale or rental of any dwell- 
ing or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 
HOUSING 


Sec, 804. As made applicable by section 
803 and except as exempted by sections 
803(b) and 807, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the 
making of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwell- 
ing to any person because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, 

(b) To discriminate against any person 
in the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision 
of services or facilities in connection there- 
with, because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indicates 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation, or discrimination, 

(d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to in- 
duce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of a particular race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING 
OF HOUSING 


Sec. 805. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other cor- 
poration, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such 
person or of any person associated with him 
in connection with such loan or other finan- 
cial assistance or the purposes of such loan or 
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other financial assistance, or of the present or 
prospective owners, lessees, tenants, or oc- 
cupants of the dwelling or dwellings in rela- 
tion to which such loan or other financial 
assistance is to be made or given, provided 
that nothing contained in this section shall 
impair the scope or effectiveness of the excep- 
tion contained in section 803(b). 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 

Sec. 806. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to or 
membership or participation in any multi- 
ple-listing service, real estate brokers’ or- 
ganization or other service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings, or to discriminate against 
him in the terms or conditions of such access, 
membership, or participation, on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 


EXEMPTION 


Sec. 807. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit a religious organization, association, 
or society, or any nonprofit institution or 
organization operated, supervised or con- 
trolled by or in conjunction with a religious 
organization, association, or society, from 
limiting the sale, rental or occupancy of 
dwellings which it owns or operates for 
other than a commercial purpose to 
persons of the same religion, or from 
giving preference to such persons, un- 
less membership in such religion is re- 
stricted on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Nor shall anything in this title 
prohibit a private club not in fact open to 
the public, which as an incident to its pri- 
mary purpose or purposes provides lodgings 
which it owns or operates for other than 
a commercial purpose, from limiting the 
rental or occupancy of such lodgings to its 
members or from giving preference to its 
members. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 808. (a) The authority and responsi- 
bility for administering this Act shall be in 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

(b) The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development shall be provided an 
additional Assistant Secretary. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
Act (Public Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is 
hereby amended by— 

(1) striking the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor “five,”; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 
of said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) 
and substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, duties, and powers to employees 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hear- 
ing, determining, ordering, certifying, report- 
ing, or otherwise acting as to any work, 
business, or matter under this title. The 
persons to whom such delegations are made 
with respect to hearing functions, duties, 
and powers shall be appointed and shall 
serve in the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development in compliance with sec- 
tions 3105, 3344, 5362, and 7521 of title 5 
of the United States Code. Insofar as pos- 
sible, conciliation meetings shall be held in 
the cities or other localities where the dis- 
criminatory housing practices allegedly oc- 
curred. The Secretary shall by rule prescribe 
such rights of appeal from the decisions of 
his hearing examiners to other hearing ex- 
aminers or to other officers in the Depart- 
ment, to boards of officers or to himself, as 
shall be appropriate and in accordance with 
law. 

(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and 
activities relating to a housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
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ther the purposes of this title and shall 
cooperate with the Secretary to further such 
purposes. 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, ur- 
ban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived 
from such studies; 

(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, 
and institutions which are formulating 
or carrying on programs to prevent or elimi- 
nate discriminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activi- 
ties relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment in a manner affirmatively to further 
the policies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 809, Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his judgment will further the purposes 
of this title. He shall call conferences of 
persons in the housing industry and other 
interested parties to acquaint them with the 
provisions of this title and his suggested 
means of implementing it, and shall en- 
deavor with their advice to work out pro- 
grams of voluntary compliance and of en- 
forcement. He may pay per diem, travel, 
and transportation expenses for persons at- 
tending such conferences as provided in sec- 
tion 5708 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
He shall consult with State and local officials 
and other interested parties to learn the 
extent, if any, to which housing discrimina- 
tion exists in their State or locality, and 
whether and how State or local enforcement 
programs might be utilized to combat such 
discrimination in connection with or in place 
of, the Secretary’s enforcement of this title. 
The Secretary shall issue reports on such 
conferences and consultations as he deems 
appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 810. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who believes that he will be 
irrevocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
“person aggrieved”) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary re- 
quires. Upon receipt of such a complaint the 
Secretary shall furnish a copy of the same 
to the person or persons who allegedly com- 
mitted or are about to commit the alleged 
discriminatory housing practice. Within 
thirty days after receiving a complaint, or 
within thirty days after the expiration of any 
period of reference under subsection (c), the 
Secretary shall investigate the complaint and 
give notice in writing to the person aggrieved 
whether he intends to resolve it. If the Sec- 
retary decides to resolve the complaint, he 
shall proceed to try to eliminate or correct 
the alleged discriminatory housing practice 
by informal methods of conference, concilla- 
tion, and persuasion. Nothing said or done in 
the course of such informal endeavors may be 
made public or used as evidence in a subse- 
quent proceeding under this title without the 
written consent of the persons concerned. 
Any employee of the Secretary who shall 
make public any information in violation of 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year. 
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(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory hous- 
ing practice occurred. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. A 
respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of the 
Secretary, which shall be granted whenever 
it would be reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Both com- 
plaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair hous- 
ing law provides rights and remedies for al- 
leged discriminatory housing practices which 
are substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 
Secretary shall take no further action with 
respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, carries forward such pro- 
ceedings with reasonable promptness. In no 
event shall the Secretary take further action 
unless he certifies that in his judgment, un- 
der the circumstances of the particular case, 
the protection of the rights of the parties 
or the interests of justice require such action. 

(d) If within thirty days after a complaint 
is filed with the Secretary or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Secretary has 
been unable to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this title, the person aggrieved may, 
within thirty days thereafter, commence a 
civil action in any appropriate United States 
district court, against the respondent named 
in the complaint, to enforce the rights 
granted or protected by this title, insofar as 
such rights relate to the subject of the com- 
plaint: Provided, That no such civil action 
may be brought in any United States district 
court if the person aggrieved has a judicial 
remedy under a State or local fair housing 
law which provides rights and remedies for 
alleged discriminatory housing practices 
which are substantially equivalent to the 
rights and remedies provided in this title. 
Such actions may be brought without regard 
to the amount in controversy in any United 
States district court for the district in which 
the discriminatory housing practice is alleged 
to have occurred or be about to occur or in 
which the respondent resides or transacts 
business. If the court finds that a discrimi- 
natory housing practice has occurred or is 
about to occur, the court may, subject to the 
provisions of section 812, enjoin the respond- 
ent from engaging in such practice or order 
such affirmative action as may be appropriate. 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant. 

(f) Whenever an action filed by an indi- 
vidual, in either Federal or State court, pur- 
suant to this section or section 812, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary 
compliance, 


INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF EVIDENCE 

Sec, 811. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may examine, 
record, and copy such materials and take and 
record the testimony or statements of such 
persons as are reasonably necessary for the 
furtherance of the investigation: Provided, 
however, That the Secretary first complies 
with the provisions of the Fourth Amend- 
ment relating to unreasonable searches and 
seizures, The Secretary may issue subpenas 
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to compel his access to or the production of 
such materials, or the appearance of such 
persons, and may issue interrogatories to a 
respondent, to the same extent and subject 
to the same limitations as would apply if the 
subpenas or interrogatories were issued or 
served in aid of a civil action in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the investigation is taking place. The Sec- 
retary may administer oaths. 

(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of a 
respondent shall show on their face the name 
and address of such respondent and shall 
state that they were issued at his request. 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respondent 
shall be paid by him, 

(d) Within five days after service of a sub- 
pena upon any person, such person may peti- 
tion the Secretary to revoke or modify the 
subpena. The Secretary shall grant the peti- 
tion if he finds that the subpena requires 
appearance or attendance at an unreason- 
able time or place, that it requires produc- 
tion of evidence which does not relate to 
any matter under investigation, that it does 
not describe with sufficient particularity the 
evidence to be produced, that compliance 
would be unduly onerous, or for other good 
reason. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, the Secretary or other per- 
son at whose request it was issued may peti- 
tion for its enforcement in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
person to whom the subpena was addressed 
resides, was served, or transacts business. 

(f) If any person who willfully fails or 
neglects to attend and testify or to answer 
any lawful inquiry or to produce records, 
documents, or other evidence, if in his power 
to do so, in obedience to the subpena or 
lawful order of the Secretary, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, with 
intent thereby to mislead the Secretary, shall 
make or cause to be made any false entry or 
statement of fact in any report, account, 
record, or other document submitted to the 
Secretary pursuant to his subpena or other 
order, or shall willfully neglect or fail to make 
or cause to be made full, true, and correct 
entries in such reports, accounts, records, or 
other documents, or shall willfully mutilate, 
alter, or by any other means falsify any docu- 
mentary evidence, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct 
all litigation in which the Secretary partici- 
pates as a party or as amicus pursuant to 
this Act. 


ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 


Sec. 812. (a) The rights granted by sections 
803, 804, 805, and 806 may be enforced by civil 
actions in appropriate United States district 
courts without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy and in appropriate State or local 
courts of general jurisdiction. A civil action 
shall be commenced within one hundred and 
eighty days after the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice occurred: Provided, how- 
ever, That the court shall continue such civil 
case brought pursuant to this section or sec- 
tion 810(d) from time to time before bring- 
ing it to trial if the court believes that the 
conciliation efforts of the Secretary or a State 
or local agency are likely to result in satis- 
factory settlement of the discriminatory 
housing practice complained of in the com- 
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plaint made to the Secretary or to the local 
or State agency and which practice forms 
the basis for the action in court: And pro- 
vided, however, That any sale, encumbrance, 
or rental consummated prior to the issuance 
of any court order issued under the author- 
ity of this Act, and involved a bona fide pur- 
chaser, encumbrancer, or tenant without 
actual notice of the existence of the filing of 
a complaint or civil action under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not be affected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in which a 
civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for the 
plaintiff and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper showing 
without the payment of fees, costs, or secu- 
rity. A court of a State or subdivision there- 
of may do likewise to the extent not in- 
consistent with the law or procedures of the 
State or subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, temporary restraining order, 
or other order, and may award to the plaintiff 
actual damages and not more than $1,000 
punitive damages, together with court costs 
and reasonable attorney fees in the case of 
a prevailing plaintiff: Provided, That the said 
plaintiff in the opinion of the court is not 
financially able to assume said attorney’s 
fees. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, he may bring a civil 
action in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing with it a complaint set- 
ting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoyment 
of the rights granted by this title. 


EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 814. Any court in which a proceeding 
is instituted under section 812 or 813 of 
this title shall assign the case for hearing 
at the earliest practicable date and cause the 
case to be in every way expedited. 


EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Sec, 815. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, 
or protects the same rights as are granted 
by this title; but any law of a State, a po- 
litical subdivision, or other such jurisdiction 
that purports to require or permit any action 
that would be a discriminatory housing prac- 
tice under this title shall to that extent be 
invalid. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 

Sec. 816. The Secretary may cooperate with 
State and local agencies charged with the 
administration of State and local fair hous- 
ing laws and, with the consent of such 
agencies, utilize the services of such agencies 
and their employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse 
such agencies and their employees for sery- 
ices rendered to assist him in carrying out 
this title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies. 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 
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INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 


Sec. 817. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on 
account of his having exercised or enjoyed, or 
on account of his having aided or encouraged 
any other person in the exercise or enjoy- 
ment of, any right granted or protected by 
section 803, 804, 805, or 806. This section 
may be enforced by appropriate civil action. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 818. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 819. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 


thereby. 
TITLE IX 
PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR HOUSING 
CASES 


Sec. 901. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, 
financing, occupying, or contracting or ne- 
gotiating for the sale, rental, financing or 
occupation of any dwelling, or applying for 
or participating in any service, organization, 
or facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, religion or national * 
in any of the activities, services, o. 
tions or facilities described in 9 
901 (a); or 

(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has 
been, or in order to discourage such cit- 
izen or any other citizen from lawfully aiding 
or encouraging others to participate, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin, in any of the 
activities, services, organizations or facili- 
ties described in subsection 901(a), or par- 
ticipating lawfully in speech or peaceful as- 
sembly opposing and denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. 


TITLE X—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Civil Obedience Act of 1968". 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


Sec. 1002. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 11 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 12.—Crvrt. DISORDERS 

“Sec. 
“231. Civil disorders. 
“232. Definitions. 
“233. Preemption. 
“§ 231. Civil disorders 

“(a)(1) Whoever teaches or demonstrates 
to any other person the use, application, or 
making of any firearm or explosive or incen- 
diary device, or technique capable of caus- 
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ing injury or death to persons, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be unlawfully employed for use in, 
or in furtherance of, a civil disorder which 
may in any way or degree obstruct, delay, or 
adversely affect commerce or the movement 
of any article or commodity in commerce or 
the conduct or performance of any federally 
protected function; or 

“(2) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be used unlawfully in furtherance 
of a civil disorder; or 

“(3) Whoever commits or attempts to com- 
mit any act to obstruct, impede, or interfere 
with any fireman or law enforcement officer 
lawfully engaged in the lawful performance 
of his official duties incident to and during 
the commission of a civil disorder which in 
any way or degree obstructs, delays, or ad- 
versely affects commerce or the movement of 
any article or commodity in commerce or the 
conduct or performance of any federally 
protected function— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law en- 
forcement officer which is performed in the 
lawful performance of his official duties. 


“$ 232. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘civil disorder’ means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or re- 
sults in damage or injury to the property or 
person of any other individual. 

“(2) The term ‘commerce’ means commerce 
(A) between any State or the District of Co- 
lumbia and any place outside thereof; (B) 
between points within any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘federally protected func- 
tion’ means any function, operation, or action 
carried out, under the laws of the United 
States, by any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States or by an 
officer or employee thereof; and such term 
shall specifically include, but not be limited 
to, the collection, and distribution of the 
United States mails, 

4) The term ‘firearm’ means any weapon 
which is designed to or may readily be con- 
verted to expel any projectile by the action 
of an explosive; or the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon. 

“(5) The term ‘explosive or incendiary 
device’ means (A) dynamite and all other 
forms of high explosives, (B) any explosive 
bomb, grenade, missile, or similar device, and 
(C) any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire 
bomb, or similar device, including any device 
which (i) consists of or includes a breakable 
container including a flammable liquid or 
compound, and a wick composed of any 
material which, when ignited, is capable of 
igniting such flammable liquid or compound, 
and (ii) can be carried or thrown by one 
individual acting alone. 

“(6) The term ‘fireman’ means any member 
of a fire department (including a volunteer 
fire department) of any State, any political 
subdivision of a State, or the District of 
Columbia, 

“(7) The term ‘law enforcement officer’ 
means any officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision 
of a State, or the District of Columbia, while 
engaged in the enforcement or prosecution 
of any of the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia; and such 
term shall specifically include, but shall not 
be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 10, 
United States Code, members of the orga- 
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nized militia of any State, or territory of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, not 
included within the definition of National 
Guard as defined by such section 101(9), 
and members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, while engaged in suppressing 
acts of violence or restoring law and order 
during a civil disorder. 


“§ 233. Preemption 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the fleld in which 
any provisions of the chapter operate to the 
exclusion of State or local laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of 
this chapter be construed to invalidate any 
provision of State law unless such provision 
is inconsistent with any of the purposes of 
this chapter or any provision thereof.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Parr I.— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 


11. Bribery and graft 211” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
“12. Civil disorders._.-.-.------------ 231” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a period 
for the transaction of morning business 
from now on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 AM., MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m., 
Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no period for the transaction of morn- 
ing business—despite the fact that we are 
adjourning today—when the Senate 
meets on Monday next. It is the intention 
of the joint leadership to proceed directly 
with the consideration of the pending 
measure. 

It is our hope that every Senator will 
be present at 11 a.m., and no later, on 
Monday. It is our hope, also, that it will 
not be too long before we will come to a 
final vote on the pending bill—how long, 
remains to be seen. 

But again I urge all Senators to be 
present from 11 o’clock on Monday next. 
No telegrams should be necessary to 
notify them. The Recorp speaks for it- 
self. Senators have shown such excellent 
and outstanding interest in attendance 
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during the past week that I would antici- 
pate this to continue during the next 
week. 

When the pending business is disposed 
of, it is the intention to turn to the con- 
sideration of the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill—hopefully, on Monday. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS ON TUESDAY 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the transaction 
of routine morning business, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] be recognized, so that at that 
time consideration of the resolution to be 
reported by the Ethics Committee—the 
report is now in its final stages, I under- 
stand—will become the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
notice that unanimous consent was given 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to meet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency needs to meet at 
least during part of the morning. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I regret to say that the 
instructions to the minority are to op- 
pose all committee meetings while this 
matter is under consideration. An excep- 
tion was made for the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and I regret very much 
that objection would have to be made to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency meeting. However, the Senator 
from Alabama and I can discuss this 
later. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to point 
this out. We have lost 3 days. We are 
working on the housing bill, and there is 
great urgency to get a housing program 
written. We have lost 3 days this week, 
and we will lose more time next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate will meet 
at 11 a.m. on Monday. 


REPORT ON A RESOLUTION BY SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
AND CONDUCT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we will 
have copies of the proposed resolution 
from the Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct, with a report thereon, on 
the desk of each Senator in his office not 
later than early on Monday morning 
next. There are only a few finishing 
touches to be made. We will have the 
material ready for the information of 
Senators, and the press will also be given 
copies at that time, together with a full 
explanation. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and indeed 
the entire Nation, is saddened by the 
death of one of our most distinguished 
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citizens, Representative Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr. 

Joe Martin affectionately known as 
“Mr. Speaker,” was a man in the best 
tradition of New England: born the son 
of a blacksmith, he was a product of 
public schools, and acquired his further 
education while serving as a newspaper 
reporter. While still a young man in his 
twenties he stood for election to the 
State legislature where he served with 
distinction for 13 years before coming to 
Washington in 1924. 

Few men in American history have had 
so distinguished a career in national pol- 
itics. For 42 years Joe Martin repre- 
sented the 10th District of Massachu- 
setts in the House of Representatives. He 
served as Republican leader of the House 
for 20 years, and as Speaker for 4 years. 
He was chairman of five Republican na- 
tional conventions—certainly an all- 
time record—and served as Republican 
national chairman. 

The people of Massachusetts, regard- 
less of party, are joined in deep sorrow 
at his passing, as for half a century they 
have been joined in deep gratitude for 
his faithful public service. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when I 
became a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives after the election of 1946, Joe 
Martin became the Speaker of the House. 
Although he and I may have differed on 
various ideological points of view, he was 
a joy and a delight to a new Representa- 
tive. 

He was a great friend, an unfailing 
guide and teacher, one of the dearest men 
I ever knew, and one of the most patri- 
otic and dedicated men to the highest 
interests of this country I have ever 
known. 

Mr. President, in a very personal sense, 
and inasmuch as this is a memorial to 
a man I have always called Joe Martin 
for many years, when I came to the 
Senate, on the first day he came to see 
me sworn in in January 1957. It so hap- 
pened that I was sworn in alone because 
of a situation which delayed my swear- 
ing in for a week. Speaker Martin stood 
with me in the back of this Chamber, 
put his arm around my shoulders, looked 
around and said, “Jack, this is a very 
hard place to get to. How very pleased 
Iam that you are here.” 

We pay tribute to one of the most 
lovable persons I have ever known, one 
who was a great representative of the 
people and of the country; so I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Joe 
Martin. 

In whatever Valhalla Joe Martin now 
resides he would get a special joy know- 
ing that Ep Brooke has spoken the words 
of memorial for him in the Senate as a 
Senator from Massachusetts. Nothing 
would give him greater joy, and that 
would be typical of Joe Martin. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for his 
reference to our illustrious citizen and 
late Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Joseph W. Martin. 
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PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend Members of the Senate for 
the debate on yesterday with respect to 
foreign policy. I wish particularly to 
thank those Members who spoke kind 
words and convictions not only with re- 
spect to me but also American principles. 

To those of you who have not been 
on the campaign trail, I wish to give a 
brief report, especially in one sense. 

Everywhere I campaign throughout 
New Hampshire, I uncover a deep sense 
of unease and discontent. It is not only 
the war in Vietnam or the crises in our 
cities, although they are part of it. It 
flows from a profound and growing con- 
viction that something is wrong with 
the direction of American society; that 
since 1963 we have begun to lose much 
of the high purpose so brilliantly im- 
parted to this Nation by President John 
F. Kennedy. 

Of course, people want to stop this 
seemingly endless and futile war. They 
want to end lawlessness and violence in 
our cities—not simply by suppression 
but by helping reduce the misery and 
poverty of those whom we have neglected 
for so long. They want good schools for 
their children, an end to rising prices, 
and they are concerned that a Nation, 
once the most honored member of the 
family of nations, seemingly no longer 
cares for the decent respect of mankind. 

And there is something more. A nation, 
like a man, has two sides to its character. 
So it is with America. There is the bright 
side of generosity, high purpose, and 
sacrifice. There is also, however, the dark 
side of selfishness and fearful greed; 
the inward turning wish to merely pro- 
tect what we have. It is this grim aspect 
which responds to violence, bred in mis- 
ery, with troops and tanks, and allows 
children to starve in Mississippi. 

As political leaders, it is our respon- 
sibility to summon forth the more gener- 
ous impulse of the American people. 
This also is what the people want, for 
my campaigning has reaffirmed the con- 
viction that our people will look to lead- 
ership which will remind them of re- 
sponsibilities as well as rights, of the 
need for sacrifice as well as the blessings 
of abundance; and which will substitute 
success in the pursuit of peace for failure 
in the pursuit of war. 

Without such leadership, we will con- 
tinue to dissipate our moral energies and 
blunt our purposes until we are unable 
to confront our most urgent needs—not 
because we lack the money or the power, 
but because we lack the will. This proc- 
ess is already beginning. 

One small, but important sympton, is 
the nature of the New Hampshire cam- 
paign. My opposition—in print and on 
radio—is saying that a McCarthy vic- 
tory would “be greeted with cheers in 
Hanoi”; that the “Communists are 
watching,” and are warned against vot- 
ing for “fuzzy thinking and surrender.” 
My supporters are referred to as peace- 
niks,” and I myself am termed an 
“apostle of surrender,” and an ap- 
peaser.” They said that my victory would 
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also be a victory for the Communists, All 
this has a clear implication that, at 
best, I am an unwitting agent of the 
Communist cause. 

Yet in the calm of this Chamber, every 
man knows that my views are like those 
of many others here who also wish an 
end to escalation and an honorable 
peace. What is important, however, is not 
the falseness of these charges, but the 
fact that they are made at all and by 
Democrats in 1968. After all, the affront 
to me is trivial. I have been attacked 
before. The affront, however, to the 
democratic process and to free debate 
is severe and wounding. Can anyone here 
imagine such words being used to defend 
the administration of President Kennedy 
in any contest by any opponent? Of 
course not. That is how far we have come. 

I have been in Congress since 1948 
and I went through the time when 
charges of treason and surrender were 
common in America. I do not feel one 
can be indifferent to these charges. That 
kind of affront can be most severe and 
wounding. 

Our fellow Americans are not by nature 
a people who wishes to oppress its fel- 
low citizens and deny them their rights. 
They are not attracted to political in- 
sinuation, nor do they wish to be led 
by fear. Yet we see the growth of a 
leadership of fear. We are finding among 
ourselves fear of Communists and fear 
of Negroes; fear in every family of its 
economic security and jobs, and of its 
safety in the streets. More importantly, 
we are becoming afraid of the future. 

These are not the impulses that drove 
a band of men across the seas to James- 
town and Plymouth Rock. Nor are they 
the impulses which moved the Demo- 
cratic Party in its greatest moments of 
this century. It is time now, I believe, to 
substitute a leadership of hope for a 
leadership of fear. This is not simply 
what I want, or what most of us want. It 
is, I believe, the deepest hunger of the 
American soul. 

Mr. President, I wish to express ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern] for statements they 
made in my absence. 

(At this point, Mr. Burpick assumed 
the chair.) 


DEATH OF REAR ADM. DONALD J. 
RAMSEY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, many of 
us have been saddened by the death of 
retired Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey, a 
distinguished American and devoted 
member of the U.S. Navy. 

I am pleased to say that he was a good 
friend of mine, and we wish to extend 
our deepest condolences to his dear wife 
and family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article which was published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Monday, Feb- 
Tuary 26, 1968, which recites some of 
Admiral Ramsey’s background. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ADMIRAL RAMSEY, 65, DESSIN THREE PACIFIC 
BATTLES 


Retired Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey, 65, 
legislative counsel for the Silver Users As- 
sociation here, died yesterday at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital after a heart attack. He lived 
at 11709 Admiral’s Way, Potomac. 

He was born in Methuen, Mass., and at- 
tended schools in Winchester and Wellesley, 
Mass., before entering the Naval Academy, 
from which he was graduated in 1924. 

Adm, Ramsey served on the cruiser USS 
Raleigh and the Eagle 35, a patrol vessel in 
the Atlantic Fleet, until 1931, when he be- 
came an instructor in mathematics and ord- 
nance for two years at the Naval Academy. 

He served on the USS California in the 
Pacific Fleet until 1936. He was assigned next 
to the office of the Navy’s judge advocate 
general and was graduated from George 
Washington University Law School in 1939. 


AT MIDWAY AND SOLOMONS 


Adm. Ramsey was commanding officer of 
the destroyer Hughes following his gradua- 
tion until 1942, when he became command- 
ing officer of Destroyer Division 3. During this 
time he served in the North Atlantic and in 
the Pacific, participating in the battles at 
Midway, Guadalcanal and Santa Cruz. 

He was awarded the Silver Star for action 
at Guadalcanal and the Navy Cross in the 
battle of Santa Cruz. 

He served as an aide to Adm. Arthur J. 
Hepburn in the investigation of the Battle 
of Savo Island. He later was assigned to the 
office of the judge advocate general as chief 
of the administrative law division and then 
as legislature counsel. 

He was commander of the USS San Diego 
and the USS Pensacola, both cruisers during 
1945 and 1946. He also participated in the 
atom bomb tests at Bikini. 


AUTHORITY ON SILVER USE 


From 1946 until his retirement in 1947, 
Adm. Ramsey served as assistant general in- 
spector of the Atlantic Fleet. At the time of 
his retirement he became legislative counsel 
for the Silver Users Association, where he 
was considered an authority on the use of 
silver as a commodity. The group collects 
studies and disseminates information on sil- 
ver to manufacturers of silver products. 

He leaves his wife, the former Pamela C. 
Greig; three daughters by a previous mar- 
riage, Elizabeth Ramsey of Fremont, Calif., 
Mrs, J. P. H. Kern of San Carlos, Calif., and 
Mrs. William Cravens, Jr. of 611 S. Woodstock 
St., Arlington; two sisters, Mrs. J. Stark of 
Quincey, Mass., and Helen Ramsey of Stur- 
geon’s Bay, Wis.; a brother, Allan, of Ber- 
wick, Me., and seven grandchildren, 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AWARD TO 
NEW YORK TIMES EDITOR 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, recently the 
Unitarian Universalist district of Metro- 
politan New York presented its Thomas 
Jefferson Award for Religious Liberty to 
Mr. John B. Oakes, editor of the editorial 
page of the New York Times. This honor 
was bestowed because of the strong and 
unswerving stand that the New York 
Times has taken in defense of the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom guaranteed 
by our Constitution. 

In recent years our Nation has been 
involved in growing disputes as to the 
proper limits of church-state coopera- 
tion. Public programs involving aid to 
church-related institutions for worth- 
while social ends have produced more 
and more religious discord in our coun- 
try. These controversies are precisely 
what the framers of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights sought to avoid when 
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they incorporated into our charter the 
revered principles of freedom of religion 
and separation of church and state. 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
their associates knew all too well the 
danger to the body politic inherent in 
religious discord. They sought to insure 
that the controversies suffered by other 
societies would not occur in the United 
States. 

We have been remarkably fortunate 
that our country has been spared such 
discord, but this is only because the peo- 
ple have been alert to oppose the first 
inroads on these principles whenever 
they have arisen. Unfortunately, we 
have not been sufficiently alert to the 
dangers in recent years. Our Nation has 
been misled by the argument that re- 
ligious freedom is not endangered when 
constitutional principles are ignored in 
order to serve some worthwhile social 
end. Because of this, religious contro- 
versy has again entered political affairs 
in many parts of our country, and we 
must again affirm the principles first 
enunciated in 1787. 

Mr. Oakes was given this award for the 
courageous and resolute stand which he 
and the New York Times have con- 
consistently taken whenever the princi- 
ples of the first amendment are threat- 
ened. In the last year the New York 
Times, under his guidance, has continued 
to oppose any attempt to weaken the 
principles of religious freedom and sepa- 
ration of church and state on the State 
level as well as the National. 

By speaking out on these issues, Mr. 
Oakes has performed a service on behalf 
of the entire country. Every time an in- 
dividual raises his voice to oppose a 
threat to first amendment principles, 
that person protects not only his own 
religious freedom but also that of every 
other person. 

I take this opportunity to commend the 
Unitarian Universalist district of Metro- 
politan New York for its excellent choice 
of Mr. Oakes as the recipient of its 
Thomas Jefferson Award for Religious 
Liberty, and to commend Mr. Oakes and 
the New York Times for their efforts on 
behalf of the first amendment. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO MAKE TECH- 
NICAL AND CLERICAL CORREC- 
TIONS IN THE ENGROSSMENT OF 
H.R. 2516 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to make technical 
and clerical corrections in the engross- 
ment of H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF AGREEMENTS SIGNED UNDER PUBLIC 

Law 480 ror USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 


Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
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a report of agreements signed under Public 
Law 480 in January and February 1968 for 
use of foreign currencies (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORT oF CLAIMS SETTLEMENT BY DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report concerning claims arising out of an 
explosion at the Lone Star Army Ordnance 
Plant, Texarkana, Tex., which were settled 
by the Department during the fiscal year 1968 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL PRISON 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 

A letter from the Commissioner, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., U.S. Department of 
Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Annual Report of the Directors of Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., for the fiscal year 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DUAL 

COMPENSATION PAID TO MEMBERS OF Dis- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 5, United 
States Code, relating to dual compensation, 
with respect to members of the District of 
Columbia Council (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the petition of Joseph 
David Logan, Jr., Attica, N.Y., praying 
for a redress of grievances, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Margaret A. Haywood, of the District of 
Columbia, J. C. Turner, of the District of 
Columbia, and Joseph P. Yeldell, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be members of the 
District of Columbia Council; 

Austin L. Fickling, of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals; William 
C. Pryor, of the District of Columbia, to be 
associate judge of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions; 

James A. Belson, of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general sessions; 

Joyce Hens Green, of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general sessions, 
domestic relations branch; and 

Alfred P. Love, for reappointment as a 
member of the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 3118. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3119. A bill to require that certain offices 
in the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture be filled by ap- 
pointment by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3120. A bill for the relief of Apostolos 

Kapsalis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3121. A bill for the relief of Biagio Tir- 
rusa and his wife, Rosa Barbaro De Tirrusa, 
and his children, Jose Antonio Tirrusa and 
Gianfranco Tirrusa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3122. A bill to amend chapter 137, title 
10, United States Code, to limit, and to pro- 
vide more effective control over, the use of 
Government production equipment by pri- 
vate contractors under contracts entered 
into by the Department of Defense and cer- 
tain other agencies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PROXMIRE when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 3123. A b. 1 to establish a 2-year study 
of the office of administrative ombudsman; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3124. A bill to provide that annual in- 
creases in the quota of watches and watch 
movements which may be entered duty-free 
from the insular possessions shall be equally 
divided among the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and American Samoa; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF (by request) : 

S. 3125. A bill to designate the lake formed 
by the waters impounded by the Libby Dam, 
Mont., as Lake Koocanusa; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3126. A bill to provide for the regulation 
of present and future surface and strip min- 
ing, for the conservation, acquisition, and 
reclamation of surface and strip mined areas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. Fone, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Mr. Monr gr, and Mr. 


MILLER) : 

S.J. Res. 150. A joint resolution to designate 
the month of May 1968 as “National Ar- 
thritis Month”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3119—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
REQUIRE THAT CERTAIN OFFICES 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR AND DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE BE FILLED BY AP- 
POINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
providing for confirmation by the Senate 
of certain officers of the executive branch 
who exercise policymaking authority and 
jurisdiction over vast publicly owned re- 
sources of the United States. 

These officers, with the exception of 
the Chief Forester in the Department 
of Agriculture, all serve in the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior. They are charged 
with the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of thousands of Federal em- 
ployees and billions of dollars worth 
of property and natural resources be- 
longing to the people of the United 
States. The authority exercised by the in- 
dividuals chosen to fill these very im- 
portant policymaking positions in the 
Federal Government extends from the 
trust territory on the edge of the 
Asiatic Continent to the Virgin Islands 
in the Carribbean Sea; from the national 
park areas in Florida to the vast public 
lands in Alaska. 

The positions affected by this bill in- 
clude an Assistant Secretary, Directors 
and Commissioners of important Bu- 
reaus, and Governors of territorial pos- 
sessions. The persons who fill these posi- 
tions exercise far-reaching jurisdiction 
over matters which have a profound im- 
pact on the national interest and affect 
every State and virtually every com- 
munity in America. In addition, the poli- 
cies pursued by the Governor of Ameri- 
can Samoa and the High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands are periodically reviewed by the 
United Nations and, therefore, are mat- 
ters of international significance. 

Under the present laws relating to 
the confirmation of appointees to the 
policymaking and top-level adminis- 
trative positions in the Department of 
the Interior, there are some striking 
inconsistencies which this bill would 
remove. 

For example, of the six Assistant 
Secretaries in the Department, only five 
are subject to confirmation. The sixth, 
the Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, serves without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The Directors of the Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey are subject to 
confirmation. The Directors of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, however, are not. 

The Governors of Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands are subject to confirma- 
tion. The Governor of American Samoa 
and the High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory, however, are not. 

Even more curious is the fact that 
the position of Director of the Office of 
Territories, which has responsibilities 
covering all the territories, is not sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement of the important positions 
in the Interior Department whose ap- 
pointments are subject to Senate con- 
firmation and those which are not, be 
set forth at this point in the RECORD, 
Under the listings of those which are 
not subject to Senate confirmation is 
information relative to the power and 
responsibilities of these offices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 
POLICYMAKING OFFICERS IN THE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR WHOSE APPOINTMENT Is 

SUBJECT TO CONFIRMATION BY THE SENATE 

1. Secretary. 

2. Under Secretary. 

3. Assistant Secretaries (five) other than 
Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

4. Solicitor. 

5. Director, Bureau of Mines. 

6. Director, Geological Survey. 
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7. Commissioner, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 
8. Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
9. Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
10. Governor of Guam. 
POLICYMAKING OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR WHOSE APPOINTMENT Is 
Nor SUBJECT TO SENATE CONFIRMATION 


1. Assistant Secretary for Administration: 
The Assistant Secretary for Administration 
discharges the duties of the Secretary with 
respect to all phases of administrative man- 
agement including budget, finance and com- 
pliance, management research, personnel, 
procedure, property, audit, management 
operations security, emergency preparedness 
and many related activities. He exercises a 
great deal of responsibility with respect to 
the formulation and implementation of 
policy in the Department. There are five 
major offices under his control. These in- 
clude: The Office of Management Operations, 
the Office of Survey and Review, the Office 
of Budget, the Office of Management Re- 
search, and the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. 

2. Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement: The Bureau of Land Management 
is partially or totally responsible for the ad- 
ministration of mineral resources on about 
800 million acres of land—approximately 
one-third of the area of the United States. 
Of this 800 million acres, the Bureau has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction for the management of 
lands and resources on some 477 million 
acres. The Bureau at the start of 1968 had 
3,950 employees and received an appropria- 
tion of $55,753,000 for the fiscal year 1968. 

3. Director of the National Park Service: 
The National Park Service at the start of 
1968 had 7,343 employees and received an 
appropriation of $123,577,600 for fiscal year 
1967. The Park Service’s responsibilities in- 
volve the control and administration of ap- 
proximately 25 million acres of land. 

4. Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation: This Bureau at the start of 1968 had 
527 employees and received an appropria- 
tion of $123,380,000 for fiscal year 1968. The 
responsibilities of the Bureau include the 
administration of a program of financial 
grants to the states under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund; an inventory eval- 
uation of outdoor recreation needs in the 
United States; and the preparation of a com- 
ee nationwide outdoor recreation 
plan. 

5. Commissioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation: The Bureau of Reclamation is 
charged with the administration of vast ir- 
rigation and reclamation projects on which 
the prosperity of whole regions of our coun- 
try depend. The Commissioner is called upon 
to make a number of policy decisions that 
directly affect the life and well-being of 
many citizens. This Bureau had a budget 
for fiscal year 1968 of $317,635,000 and had 
10,083 employees at the start of 1968. 

6, Director of the Office of Territories: The 
Office of Territories is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of offshore areas stretching from 
the mid-Atlantic to the far Pacific and the 
South Seas. Subordinate officers of the of- 
fice deal directly with representatives of for- 
eign governments and with the United 
Nations. In fiscal year 1968 the Office of 
Territories received an appropriation of $51,- 
980,772. The office had 78 U.S. employees at 
the start of 1968. 

7. Governor of American Samoa. 

8. High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific. 

In addition to the Interior Department po- 
sitions noted above, this bill would make 
the Chief Forester of the Department of Agri- 
culture subject to Senate confirmation. The 
Chief Forester, who is the head of the Forest 
Service, has responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of nearly 187 million acres of Federal 
forest lands in 44 states and Puerto Rico. 
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These areas and their known resources are 
valued at some $7.6 billion. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, either 
the removal of the inconsistencies I have 
noted or a consideration of the impor- 
tance of these positions in influencing 
the directions in which government 
moves would be sufficient reason to pass 
this bill. There is still, however, a broader 
and more fundamental reason this bill 
should be enacted into law. 

And it is primarily for this reason that 
I submit this bill. Historically, our form 
of government has been dedicated to the 
concept of checks and balances. One of 
the important manifestations of this con- 
cept is article II, section 2, of the U.S. 
Constitution, which sets forth the princi- 
ple of “advice and consent of the Senate.” 

The bill I introduce today carries for- 
ward the concept of checks and balances 
by insuring that the people nominated 
to fill these important policymaking posi- 
tions in our Government have the benefit 
to be gained from the “advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3119) to require that cer- 
tain offices in the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Agriculture 
be filled by appointment by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, introduced by Mr. Jackson, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


S. 3123—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH A PILOT OFFICE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on March 7, 1967, I introduced a pro- 
posal, S. 1195, which would establish 
the Office of Administrative Ombuds- 
man. The ombudsman suggested in that 
bill would have authority to investigate 
citizen complaints against four selected 
Federal agencies: the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the Bureau of Prisons. Earlier in this 
session, I proposed an amendment to 
S. 1195 which would add the Selective 
Service System to the list of agencies 
covered. 

S. 1195 might be considered as a verti- 
cal approach to the problem of handling 
citizen complaints. The ombudsman sug- 
gested in that bill could receive and in- 
vestigate complaints from any and all 
citizens in respect to five Federal agen- 
cies. Its jurisdiction, therefore, is nar- 
rowly defined. If a citizen voiced a com- 
plaint against the Department of Com- 
merce, for example, the ombudsman 
would be precluded from assisting the 
complainant—no matter how meritori- 
ous the complaint may be. 

But this is not a shortcoming of S. 
1195. It was intended to be done this 
way. Rather than introduce a bill so 
sweeping that it would bring all Federal 
agencies under the administrative om- 
budsman’s purview, it was thought best 
that the bill be limited, on a trial basis, 
to several agencies which have very close 
contact with the public and which in the 
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past have seemed to generate the most 
complaints from citizens. 

Thus, the vertical approach taken by 
S. 1195 is one way of determining the 
desirability and feasibility of establish- 
ing a Federal ombudsman. 

Today, I am suggesting another ap- 
proach: a bill which would establish a 
regional Office of Administrative Om- 
budsman as a pilot project. This bill 
envisions a 2-year study on a regional 
basis. Broadly speaking, this might be 
considered a horizontal approach; the 
ombudsman established by this bill would 
have jurisdiction to investigate com- 
plaints against all Federal agencies. One 
of the most serious objections raised to 
creating the position of Federal ombuds- 
man has been the problem of size: how 
can an ombudsman possibly handle all 
of the complaints which are raised across 
this Nation? For purposes of this study, 
to eliminate this objection, the ombuds- 
man I am proposing would be author- 
ized to receive complaints only from res- 
idents of one State. 

This State would be the State of Mis- 
souri, and there are a number of rea- 
sons which, in my opinion, justify this 
selection. First, I am, after all, a Sen- 
ator representing the citizens of the 
State of Missouri. Missouri is tradition- 
ally the “show me State,” and I know 
our citizens will have to be convinced 
that this ombudsman really works. Sec- 
ond, in my opinion, the State of Mis- 
souri has the right size and the right 
makeup for this pilot project. We have 
agricultural production ranging from 
wheat to cotton. We have a number of 
Federal regional offices serving many 
other States in addition to Missouri. We 
have within our boundaries almost all 
of the Federal agencies with which the 
ombudsman would be concerned. We are 
at the crossroads of east and west, north 
and south. Missouri is in many ways an 
almost perfect cross section of America 
and in the subcommittee’s opinion an 
excellent region for this 2-year pilot 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Recorp, a list of those 
Federal agencies which do business in 
Missouri and the number of Federal em- 
ployees who reside in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Paid civilian employment of the Federal 

Government located in Missouri, by agency, 

as of Dec. 13, 1966 


Total, all agencies 63, 403 
Legislative branch: General Account- 
ing Office (total) 222222 103 
Judicial branch, total 119 
Executive branch, total 63, 181 
Executive Office of the President: 
Office of Economic Opportunity... 113 
Executive departments: 
„ TE snob anoe 5 
TIMY canya anne E e 2, 596 
Defense, total 21, 717 
PPA 2a ps SE ge ey Peo 15, 323 
Navy 239 
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Paid civilian employment of the Federal 
Government located in Missouri, by agency, 
as of Dec. 13, 1966—Continued 


Executive branch—Continued 
Executive departments—Continued 


CCC 713 
Post Ome ., oss sadn ase ee anew 21. 146 
TERE IRON os ee corre E St ors eo 949 
TTT 8, 744 
Sonn 604 
Fw. ee Se Oe — 183 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 3. 200 
Housing and Urban Develop- 


a Sere 152 
Independent Agencies: 

Atomic Energy Commisslon 94 

Civil Aeronautics Board..-------- 5 


Civil Service Commission 
Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission 
Farm Credit Administration 11 
Federal Aviation Agency 
Federal Communications Com- 


pai TG) a Se 9 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 

DOTADA ERE PL cay RE 90 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 14 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 

tom ORPA a. adan 24 
Federal Trade Commission 12 


General Services Administration 2, 431 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Cie =e aa 48 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 55 
National Labor Relations Board- 86 
National Mediation Board- 1 
Railroad Retirement Board- 27 
Securities and Exchange Com- 

MISNO bo. — — 3 
Selective Service System 237 
Small Business Administration 83 
Veterans’ Administration 3, 453 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
for these reasons, therefore, I have no 
hesitancy in selecting the State of Mis- 
souri for this trial project. 

Mr. President, let me make one point 
crystal clear. For many years, I have 
been working with Federal employees 
and Federal agencies in Missouri. I am 
proud to say I have generally found these 
employees and their agencies most co- 
operative and helpful. 

The 63,000 Missourians who serve in 
the U.S. Government are in most cases 
efficient, hardworking, and well trained. 
But I have found; no matter how well an 
agency is run, there are inevitabl com- 
plaints from citizens. I have found that 
whether in private industry or in gov- 
ernment, where an organization is very 
large, there is bound to be some delay 
and redtape. 

Confronted by large Federal agencies, 
citizens are often confused and afraid. 
The citizen who is shunted around from 
agency to agency can become bitter and 
disgusted with our “whole U.S. Govern- 
ment.” The average citizen and the small 
businessman simply do not have the 
funds or the time to sort out some of the 
Federal tangles they get into. 

We are proud of our Federal employees 
in Missouri, and we would far rather 
have a portion of the U.S. Government 
here in our State, where we can work 
with them day to day, rather than in 
Washington, D.C. 

In the long run, the Missouri ombuds- 
man, by working with Government offi- 
cials, will do a great deal to help them 
improve their operations. He will point 
to better ways of eliminating the frustra- 
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tions and anxiety so many people feel 
when dealing with the Government. He 
will help create more trust and faith in 
our federal system. 

I continue to believe that if the Swed- 
ish concept of ombudsman can be trans- 
planted to this country, it would improve 
the American system of government. We 
should at least give the concept a chance, 
and that is simply what this bill seeks 
to do. 

The growing number of citizen com- 
plaints in this country must be an- 
swered. We in Congress, collectively, have 
been somewhat of an ombudsman. When 
the citizen has a gripe—legitimate or 
otherwise—against IRS, social security, 
or any other Federal agency, where does 
he take it—to his Congressman or Sen- 
ator. And the Congressman or Senator is 
very effective in obtaining redress for the 
legitimate grievance. What generally 
happens when a Congressman or Senator 
intervenes between the citizen and the 
agency, however, is that the particular 
problem may be solved, but the situation 
creating similar problems remains the 
same. 

That is why we need something more 
than just a complaint department. We 
also need an external body which, in 
addition to handling complaints, can 
spot trends in problem areas and eyen 
suggest remedial legislation where nec- 
essary. 

Thus, the ombudsman would be an 
alternative place for filing citizens’ griey- 
ances, It may be, as this study proceeds, 
that we will want to adopt the om- 
budsman system presently in operation 
in Great Britain. That ombudsman has 
authority to act upon only those com- 
plaints which are transmitted to him 
by the Members of Parliament. 

It is for these reasons that I think it is 
time to give the ombudsman a trial. The 
ombudsman has been very successful in 
a number of foreign countries. In fact, 
in all of the foreign countries where the 
ombudsman system is in operation, some 
80 to 90 percent of the complaints which 
the ombudsman receives turn out to be 
unfounded. Whether or not a similar 
percentage will exist here in the United 
States, we do not know; whether or not 
the ombudsman system will work in the 
United States, we also do not know. But I 
do think we should try it for at least a 
short period of time and study its success 
or failure before we discard the concept 
completely. After all, in those foreign 
countries which has the ombudsman sys- 
tem, all too often the citizen will only be 
satisfied when his grievance has been 
looked at by the ombudsman; the citi- 
zen has a rapport with the ombudsman 
for he trusts him. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to es- 
tablish a pilot Office of the Administra- 
tive Ombudsman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3123) to establish a 2-year 
study of the Office of Administrative Om- 
budsman, introduced by Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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S. 3126—INTRODUCTION OF BILL EN- 
TITLED “THE MINED LANDS CON- 
SERVATION ACT OF 1968” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, among 
the many excellent conservation pro- 
posals that President Johnson has in- 
cluded in his conservation message, one 
is particularly noteworthy. The President 
proposes to do something to stop the 
ravishment of American land that results 
from strip mining. It is time for such 
action. 

More than 2 years ago, I proposed a 
measure to put surface mining under 
Federal regulation. Now, I again urge 
that the Congress move to regulate this 
activity that is so destructive of other 
natural resources. In recent months the 
national press has carried several arti- 
cles which show that unregulated or in- 
adequately regulated strip mining blights 
not only the landscape but also the peo- 
ple who must live in the mined area. A 
most poignant story appeared in the 
January 12 issue of Life magazine and 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that article be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with the admin- 
istration’s contention that—because local 
mining conditions are so varied—each 
State should have the opportunity to 
regulate its own mining with standards 
at least equivalent to the Federal stand- 
ards which will be established. To the 
extent that our States will undertake 
this responsibility, it should make the 
regulation of strip mining more effective 
and cheaper. 

For the past year, I have been revising 
and expanding my first legislative pro- 
posal, and today I introduced for appro- 
priate reference a truly comprehensive 
bill—the Mined Lands Conservation 
Act—to provide for the regulation of 
present and future strip mining and for 
the conservation, acquisition, and rec- 
lamation of surface and strip mined 
areas. 

Title I of the bill requires the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture after consultation with 
a national advisory committee to de- 
velop standards and reclamation re- 
quirements for previously strip-mined 
lands as well as for all future surface 
and strip-mining operations. Under this 
title, the States are encouraged to adapt 
standards and regulations of their own. 

Title II authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enter into agreements 
with State and local governments to 
provide financial and technical assist- 
ance for the reclamation of strip- or sur- 
face-mined lands owned by those State 
and local governments. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is further authorized to 
pay up to 75 percent of the cost of this 
reclamation. 

Title III authorizes both the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior to make grants to State 
or local agencies and to other public or 
nonprofit agencies and institutions to 
develop improved reclamation and con- 
servation practices for the utilization 
and development of strip-mined lands 
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and to develop improved mining tech- 
niques. 

Title IV authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to provide technical assist- 
ance and cost sharing for the conser- 
vation and reclamation of privately 
owned strip-mined lands. 

Title V authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire certain strip- 
mined lands for the purpose of their 
reclamation and in order to establish 
an effective continuing conservation, 
land use, and management program. 

We have been hampered in our efforts 
at the Federal level to provide effective 
leadership in the regulation of strip-min- 
ing operations and the reclamation of 
strip-mined lands because the responsi- 
bilities for these programs fall into two 
different agencies; namely, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This bill attempts 
to resolve the differences which exist 
between these agencies and assign to 
each agency those responsibilities which 
fall within their respective jurisdictions. 

It has been estimated that in 1965 
approximately 3.2 million acres of land 
had been disturbed by surface mining; 
it is difficult to say how many more 
acres have been affected since then al- 
though I am confident that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres are involved. 

Strip mining has many serious, harm- 
ful effects. It destroys the land surface, 
increases erosion, pollutes rivers and 
streams, destroys natural beauty, and 
threatens public safety, Many thou- 
sands of acres of land have been idled 
by strip mining; they should be re- 
claimed and put back into use for for- 
estry, farming, fish and game habitat, 
and for recreation. 

This bill will give us the means to 
control future strip-mining operations 
in order to halt this senseless destruc- 
tion of our land resources and to re- 
claim those lands which have been left 
barren by previous strip-mining opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Mined Lands 
Conservation Act be printed in the Rxc- 
orp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3126) to provide for the 
regulation of present and future surface 
and strip mining, for the conservation, 
acquisition, and reclamation of surface 
and strip mined areas, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. NELSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3126 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Mined Lands Conservation 
Act”. 

Src. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that the mining of minerals by the surface 
or strip method, both past and present, (1) 
destroys natural beauty, (2) damages the 
terrain for an indefinite period, (3) causes 
erosion of the soil, (4) contributes to water 
pollution, (5) adversely affects commercial 
and industrial development, (6) damages 
real property, (7) destroys forests, wildlife 
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habitat, and other natural resources, (8) 
menaces the public health and safety, (9) 
cannot be made subject to uniform conser- 
vation requirements because physical and 
chemical conditions on spoil areas and spoil- 
bank characteristics can differ from State 
to State, county to county, bank to bank, 
and even from spot to spot on a particular 
bank, and (10) creates, because of the diver- 
sity of State regulations, or the lack thereof, 
competitive disadvantages for firms operat- 
ing in a given market area and thereby in- 
terferes with the orderly and fair market- 
ing of minerals in commerce. The Congress 
further finds that these results are detri- 
mental to the economy of the Nation. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to provide for participation by the Federal 
Government with State and local govern- 
ments, private individuals, and other inter- 
ested parties in a long-range, comprehensive 
program to reclaim lands and waters dam- 
aged by surface and strip mining, to promote 
an effective continuing conservation land- 
use and management program, and to pre- 
vent further detriment to the Nation from 
such mining operations through— 

(1) the establishment of criteria and stand- 
ards for the reclamation, conservation and 
protection of surface and strip mined areas; 

(2) the encouragement of the States to 
enact, or revise, and enforce laws, rules and 
regulations for the regulation of future sur- 
face and strip mining operations in accord- 
ance with criteria and standards at least 
equivalent to the criteria and standards es- 
tablished pursuant to this Act; 

(3) financial aid to provide for research 
and development, and technical advisory as- 
sistance, and the installation of demonstra- 
tion projects; 

(4) cooperative programs with State and 
other governmental agencies to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for the reclamation and con- 
servation of publicly and privately-owned 
surface and strip mined lands; 

(5) the acquisition of surface and strip 
mined lands where necessary in the public 
interest to achieve their reclamation and 
conservation; 

(6) the promotion of public recreation, 
flood control, soil erosion control, water pol- 
lution control, forestry, agriculture, restora- 
tion and preservation of natural beauty, en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife habitat, and 
other natural resource values, and the pub- 
lic health and safety; and 

(7) the elimination of competitive disad- 
vantages for firms operating in a given mar- 
ket.area which interfere with the orderly and 
fair marketing of minerals in commerce. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) The term “Secretaries” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture; 

(b) The terms “surface mining” and “strip 
mining” are interchangeable, and mean the 
mining of minerals after complete removal 
of the surface or overburden above the de- 
posit to be mined in a series of rows or strips, 
and include “auger mining” when conducted 
in conjunction with such mining; 

(c) The term “overburden” means the 
earth, rock, and other materials which lie 
above a natural mineral deposit; 

(d) The term “spoil” means all over- 
burden material removed from over the min- 
eral after it is either deposited into the area 
from which the mineral has been removed, 
or deposited on undisturbed land; 

(e) The term “spoil bank” means the ma- 
terial of whatever nature removed and de- 
posited on the surface so that the underly- 
ing mineral may be recovered; 

(f) The term “stripping pit” means any 
trench, cut, hole, or pit formed by removal 
of the surface or mineral as a result of sur- 
face or strip mining; 

(g) The terms “person” or “operator” are 
interchangeable and mean person, partner- 
ship, association, corporation, or subsidiary 
of a corporation which owns, leases, or other- 
wise controls the use of land on which sur- 
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face or strip mining is conducted, which is 
engaged in the mining of minerals as a prin- 
cipal, and which is or becomes the owner of 
the minerals recovered as a result of such 
mining, and includes any agent thereof 
charged with the responsibility for the oper- 
ation of such mine; 

(h) The term “mine” means (1) an area 
of land from which minerals are extracted in 
nonliquid form, (2) private ways and roads 
appurtenant to such area, (3) land, excava- 
tions, and workings, structures, facilities, 
equipment, machines, tools, or other prop- 
erty, on the surface, used in the work of ex- 
tracting such minerals from their natural 
deposits in nonliquid form, and (4) the area 
of land covered by spoil; 

(i) The term “reclamation” means the re- 
conditioning or restoration, when appropri- 
ate, of the area of land affected by surface 
or strip mining operations and such con- 
tiguous lands as may be necessary for an 
effective continuing use and management 
program, under a plan approved by the 
Secretaries; 

(j) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication between any State, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, or any territory or possession of 
the United States and any other place outside 
the respective boundaries thereof, or wholly 
within the District of Columbia or any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, or 
between points in the same State, if passing 
through any point outside the boundaries 
thereof; 

(k) The term “State” means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or a terri- 
tory or possession of the United States; 

(1) The term “area of land affected” means 
the area of land from which the overburden 
is removed, except that in stripping pits not 
more than one hundred feet in depth the 
area shall include the area occupied by the 
spoil banks; it also includes all lands af- 
fected by roads constructed to gain access 
and to haul minerals; and 

(m) The term “operation” means all of the 
premises, facilities, roads, and equipment 
used in the process of producing minerals 
from a designated surface or strip mine area. 

Sec. 4. Each surface or strip mine the prod- 
ucts of which enter commerce, or the opera- 
tions of which affect commerce, shall be 
subject to this Act. 

Sec, 5. This Act shall be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as hereinafter provided. 
The Secretaries shall cooperate to the fullest 
extent practicable with each other and with 
other departments, agencies, and independ- 
ent establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with State and local governments and 
agencies, with interstate agencies, and with 
individuals or organizations. The Secretaries 
may request from any other Federal depart- 
ment or agency any information, data, advice, 
or assistance which they may need and 
which can reasonably be furnished, and such 
department or agency is authorized to ex- 
pend its own funds with or without reim- 
bursement. The Secretaries may also request 
the advice of State and local agencies and 
persons qualified by experience or affiliation 
to present the viewpoint of persons or opera- 
tors of surface or strip mines, and of persons 
similarly qualified to present the viewpoint 
of groups interested in soil, water, wildlife, 
plant, recreation, and other resources. 

Src. 6. (a) The President shall establish a 
national advisory committee to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior in the development or revi- 
sion of standards and reclamation require- 
ments as required by section 101 of Title I 
of this Act, and in such other matters as the 
Secretaries may request. The national ad- 
visory committee shall include among its 
members an equal number of persons quali- 
fied by experience or affiliation to represent 
the viewpoint of persons or operators of 
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surface and strip mines, and of persons 
similarly qualified to represent the viewpoint 
of other interested groups, Federal, State, 
and local agencies. The President shall des- 
ignate the chairman of the committee. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior, if they deem it 
desirable, may establish regional advisory 
committees to assist them and the national 
advisory committee. Each such regional com- 
mittee shall consist of an equal number of 
persons qualified by experience or affiliation 
to represent the viewpoint of surface and 
strip mine operators and other interested 
grovps, Federal, State, and local agencies. 

(c)(1) Members appointed to such na- 
tional advisory committee or regional ad- 
yisory committees from private life shall each 
receive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
any such committee. All other members of 
any such committee shall serve without 
compensation. 

(2) All members of any such committee 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of 
their duties as members of any such 
committee. 


TITLE I—STANDARDS, RECLAMATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS, AND CRITERIA FOR THE PROTECTION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF STRIP AND SURFACE 
MINED AREAS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall de- 
velop, or revise, after consultation with the 
national advisory committee appointed pur- 
suant to section 6(a) of this Act, (1) Fed- 
eral standards and reclamation requirements 
for the reclamation, conservation, protection, 
and management of previously surface and 
strip mined areas of private, State, and Fed- 
erally owned or controlled lands and waters, 
(2) Federal standards, and mining and recla- 
mation requirements for the administration 
and regulation of all future surface and strip 
mining operations in the United States, and 
(3) criteria and priorities for the selection 
of projects and programs for affected areas 
of land and water in need of reclamation in 
those States which are eligible for assistance 
under the provisions of titles II, III, IV, or V 
of this Act. 

(b) In establishing Federal standards, and 
mining and reclamation requirements for the 
administration and regulation of future strip 
and surface mining operations in the United 
States, the Secretaries shall consider require- 
ments which will reasonably assure the at- 
tainment of the following objectives: 

(1) The standards shall include, but not 
be limited to, grading, drainage, backfilling, 
plantings, revegetation, and any other meas- 
ures or practices deemed by the Secretaries, 
after consultation with appropriate advisory 
committees, to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(2) No person shall be permitted to com- 
mence operations to mine by strip or surface 
methods without first securing a permit or 
license from the Secretaries, 

(3) Adequate law enforcement procedures 
shall be provided. 

(4) The posting of an appropriate per- 
formance bond shall be required, forfeiture 
of which may automatically involve denial 
of future mining permits or licenses. 

(5) Surface and strip mining operations 
‘and reclamation procedures shall be re- 
quired to be preplanned, and approved by 
the Secretaries prior to issuance of a permit 
or license. 

(6) The penalties provided herein shall 
apply for mining by strip or surface methods 
without a license or permit, and for willful 
refusal or failure to comply with the law, 
approved regulations, or the orders of a duly 
authorized authority. 

(7) If warranted, the Secretaries may pro- 
hibit strip and surface mining in areas where 
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reclamation is considered unfeasible because 
of physical considerations, such as ground- 
surface slope, but not limited thereto. 

(8) Reclamation work shall be required to 
be integrated into the mining cycle, and 
appropriate time limits shall be established 
for the completion of reclamation. 

(9) Periodic reports by the operator on the 
progress, methods, and results of reclamation 
efforts shall be required. 

(10) Provision shall be made for the re- 
porting and evaluation by the Secretaries of 
environmental changes in active and dormant 
strip and surface mining areas in order to 
provide data upon which the effectiveness of 
the reclamation requirements and their en- 
forcement may be evaluated. 

Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior, after con- 
sultation with the national advisory com- 
mittee established pursuant to section 6(a) 
of this Act, shall publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister rules, regulations, model standards, and 
reclamation requirements promulgated by 
them pursuant to section 101. 

(b) The provisions of section 553 of title 
5, United States Code, shall be applicable to 
the rules, regulations, model standards, and 
reclamation requirements promulgated pur- 
suant to this section. 

(c) Any person or operator whose applica- 
tion for a license or permit has been denied 
by the Secretaries, or whose bond has been 
ordered forfeited by the Secretaries, or who 
has otherwise been aggrieved by an action of 
the Secretaries pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act, may appeal to the Secretaries for 
annulment or revision of such order or ac- 
tion, and the Secretaries shall issue regula- 
tions for such appeals which shall include 
due notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(d) Any final order made by the Secretaries 
on appeal shall be subject to judicial review 
by the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which the mine affected is located, 
upon the filing in such court of a notice of 
appeal by the operator aggrieved by such 
final order within twenty days from the date 
of the making of such final order, 

(e) The appellant shall forthwith send to 
the Secretaries by registered mail or by certi- 
fied mail a copy of such notice of appeal. 
Upon receipt of such copy of a notice of 
appeal the Secretaries shall promptly certify 
and file in such court a complete transcript 
of the record upon which the order com- 
plained of was made. The costs of such tran- 
script shall be paid by the appellant, 

(f) The court shall hear such appeal on 
the record made before the Secretaries, and 
shall permit argument, oral or written, or 
both, by both parties. 

(g) Upon such conditions as may be re- 
quired, and to the extent necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury, the United States 
court of appeals may, after due notice to and 
hearing of the parties to the appeal, issue all 
necessary and appropriate process to post- 
pone the effective date of the final order of 
the Secretaries, or to grant such other relief 
as may be appropriate pending final determi- 
nation of the appeal. 

(h) The United States court of appeals 
may affirm, annul, or revise the final order 
of the Secretaries, or it may remand the 
proceedings to the Secretaries for such fur- 
ther action as it directs. The findings of fact 
by the Secretaries, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence on the record considered as a 
whole, shall be conclusive. 

(i) Following adoption of rules and regu- 
lations by the Secretaries pursuant to the 
provisions of this section any person or op- 
erator who willfully fails or refuses to com- 
ply with such regulations shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine of not less than $5,000 
nor more than $10,000, or undergo imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or both. Such 
fine shall be payable to the Secretaries, who 
shall credit it to the reclamation fund estab- 
lished under title VI of this Act. 
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Sec. 103. (a) Any State which, at any time, 
desires to secure the benefits of the financial 
assistance provided in titles II and III of this 
Act, and to develop and enforce standards, 
and mining and reclamation requirements 
for the administration and regulation of fu- 
ture mining operations by strip or surface 
methods within such State, shall submit to 
the Secretaries a State plan for the develop- 
ment of such standards and requirements 
and their enforcement. 

(b) The Secretaries shall approve the plan 
submitted by a State under subsection (a) 
of this section, or any modification thereof, if 
such plan— 

(1) designates the State agency submitting 
such plan as the sole agency responsible for 
administering the plan throughout the 
State, 

(2) provides for the development and en- 
forcement of standards and reclamation re- 
quirements for regulating surface and strip 
mining, and for the conservation and rec- 
lamation of surface and strip areas 
in mines in the State which are or will be 
substantially as effective for such purposes as 
the standards and reclamation requirements 
which the Secretaries have established pur- 
suant to this Act, and which provide for in- 
spection at least annually of all such mines, 

(3) contains assurances that such agency 
has, or will have, the legal authority and 
qualified personnel necessary for the en- 
forcement of such standards and reclama- 
tion requirements, 

(4) gives assurances that such State will 
devote adequate funds to the administration 
and enforcement of such standards and 
reclamation requirements, 

(5) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Secretaries in such 
form and containing such information as the 
Secretaries shall from time to time require. 

(c) The Secretaries shall, on the basis of 
reports submitted by the State agency and 
his own inspection of mines, make a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the manner in which 
each State having a plan approved under this 
section is carrying out such plan. Whenever 
the Secretaries find, after affording due 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, that 
in the administration of the State plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
provision of the State plan (or any assur- 
ance contained therein), he shall notify the 
State agency of his withdrawal of approval 
of such plan and upon receipt of such notice 
such plan shall cease to be in effect. 

(d) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretaries’ final action with respect to the 
approval of its State plan submitted under 
subsection (a) of this section, or with his 
final action under the second sentence of 
subsection (c) of this section, such State 
may, within sixty days after notice of such 
action, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the Secretaries by the clerk of 
the court. The Secretarles thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceed- 
ings on which they based their action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Secretaries, 
if supported by substantial evidence on the 
record considered as a whole, shall be con- 
clusive; but the court for good cause shown 
may remand the case to the Secretaries to 
take further evidence, and the Secretaries 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify their previous 
action, and shall certify to the court the rec- 
ord of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Secretaries or to set 
it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
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certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

(e) The provisions of sections 101 and 102 
pertaining to the Federal standards and min- 
ing and reclamation requirements for the 
administration and regulation of future min- 
ing operations by strip or surface method 
shall not be applicable in any State in which 
there is a State plan approved under sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

Sec. 104. The Secretaries are authorized at 
any time to cause to be made in a surface 
or strip mine or previously surfaced or strip 
mined area such inspections and investiga- 
tions as they shall deem necessary for the 
purpose of determining compliance with ap- 
plicable rules, regulations, standards, and 
reclamation requirements. 

Sec. 105. For the purpose of making any 
inspection or investigation authorized by 
this Act, authorized representatives of the 
Secretaries shall be entitled to admission to, 
and shall have the right of entry upon or 
through, any strip or surface mine or previ- 
ously strip or surface mined area. 


TITLE II—RECLAMATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
SURFACE AND STRIP MINED LANDS OWNED RY 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 

facilitate the reclamation and conservation 
of lands owned by State and local govern- 
ments that have been adversely affected by 
strip and surface mining operations and 
have not been reclaimed prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act to a level commen- 
surate with the criteria and standards estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of title I 
of this Act, by providing authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agree- 
ments with the States and local govern- 
ments to provide financial and other assist- 
ance for their reclamation: Provided, That 
when the intended use of the lands to be 
reclaimed is for parks or fish and wildlife, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall enter into 
agreements respecting such lands only after 
consultation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Src. 202. (a) (1) To carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
the various States and local bodies of gov- 
ernment for the conservation and reclama- 
tion of surface and strip mined lands pres- 
ently owned or hereafter acquired by them. 

(2) Each such agreement shall describe 
(A) the actions to be taken by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and by the State or local body 
of governments, (B) the estimated cost of 
these actions, (C) the public benefits ex- 
pected to be derived, including but not lim- 
ited to the benefits to the economy of the 
State or local area, abatement or alleviation 
of land and water pollution, public recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, and public health 
and safety, and (D) the share of the costs 
to be borne by the Federal Government and 
by the State or local body of government: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Federal share of the 
cost shall not exceed the direct identifiable 
benefits which the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines will accrue to the public, and 
shall not in any event exceed 75 per cen- 
tum of such cost: Provided further, That 
the share of the State or local body of gov- 
ernment shall not consist of funds granted 
under any other Federal program, and (E) 
such other terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
discretion, may require as a part of any 
agreement under this section that adequate 
provision be made for access to and use by 
the public of lands reclaimed under the pro- 
visions of this title. 

(c) Each agreement entered into under this 
section shall contain a reasonable assurance 
by the State or local body of government that 
the reclaimed lands which are devoted to 
public use will be adequately maintained. 
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Sec. 203. Whenever the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing, determines that there is a 
failure to expend funds in accordance with 
the terms and conditions governing the agree- 
ment for approved projects, he shall notify 
the State that further payments will not be 
made to the State from appropriations under 
this Act until he is satisfied that there will 
no longer be any such failure. Until he is 
so satisfied the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
withhold any such payment to such State. 

Sec. 204. The programs authorized to be 
assisted pursuant to this title shall be com- 
pleted not later than January 1, 1988, 


TITLE III—-GRANTS TO STATES AND LOCAL AGEN- 
CIES AND OTHERS TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO 
PROGRAMS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
AND TECHNICAL ADVISORY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this title to 
facilitate the reclamation and conservation 
of lands and waters adyersely affected by sur- 
face and strip mining operations by author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior to make grants to 
the States, local governments, and others to 
be utilized in programs of research and de- 
velopment and in rendering technical ad- 
visory assistance. 

Sec, 302. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make grants to States or 
local agencies and other public nonprofit 
agencies and institutions (including State 
or private universities), for investigations, 
experiments, demonstrations, studies, and 
research projects with respect to the de- 
velopment of improved reclamation and con- 
servation practices for the utilization and 
development of surface and strip mined 
lands, and for the development, preparation, 
and maintenance of a State program com- 
mensurate with the criteria and standards 
adopted pursuant to title I of this Act for 
the conservation, utilization, and develop- 
ment of surface and strip mined lands, and 
for rendering technical assistance to States 
and mining operators on these subjects. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make grants to States or local 
agencies and other public or nonprofit agen- 
cies and institutions (including State or 
private universities), for investigations, ex- 
periments, demonstrations, studies, and re- 
search projects with respect to the develop- 
ment of improved mining techniques, for 
preparing and maintaining a continuing in- 
ventory of surface and strip mined areas and 
active mining operations on these subjects. 

Sec, 303. (a) Any State or local agency, or 
institution, desiring financial assistance un- 
der this title shall submit a proposal to 
the appropriate Secretary in such form and 
manner as he shall prescribe, and payments 
may be made only for those projects or pro- 
grams approved by him. 

(b) The appropriate Secretary may make 
payments from time to time in keeping with 
the rate of progress toward satisfactory com- 
pletion of individual projects or the imple- 
mentation of approved programs. 

(c) No project or program to be assisted 
under the provisions of this title may be 
approved unless the State in which the proj- 
ect or program is to be undertaken has 
adopted State laws which meet the standards 
for the mining, reclamation, conservation, 
protection, and management of surface and 
strip mined lands established by the Secre- 
taries pursuant to sections 101 and 102 of 
this Act, except in those instances where the 
appropriate Secretary determines that no 
surface or strip mining occurs within the 
State which produces a significant detri- 
mental effect upon the local environment. 

Sec. 304. Sums appropriated or otherwise 
available for State projects and programs 
under this title shall be apportioned among 
the eligible States by the appropriate Secre- 
tary, whose determination shall be final. In 
determining the apportionment among such 
States the appropriate Secretary shall con- 
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sider, among other things, the financial and 
administrative resources available to the 
State to undertake projects of the type au- 
thorized by this title, and the nature and 
extent of problems and adverse conditions 
brought about by surface and strip mining 
operations in the individual States most in 
need of solution within the individual 
States. 

Sec. 305. The programs authorized to be as- 
sisted by this title shall be completed not 
later than January 1, 1988. 


TITLE IV—RECLAMATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
PREVIOUSLY MINED LANDS OWNED BY PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS 
Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title to 

facilitate the reclamation and conservation 

of privately owned lands and water adversely 
affected by surface and strip mining opera- 
tions and not reclaimed prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act to a level commensurate 
with the criteria and standards established 
pursuant to the provisions of title I of this 

Act, by authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture to provide assistance to States, their 

political subdivisions, private organizations 
and others for the reclamation and rehabil- 
itation of such areas. 

Sec, 402. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this title the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to: 

(1) provide, upon the request of States, 
their political subdivision, or legally qualified 
local agencies, technical assistance for devel- 
oping project plans for the reclamation and 
rehabilitation of lands which were not re- 
claimed prior to the date of this Act to a 
level commensurate with the criteria and 
standards adopted pursuant to title I of this 
Act, and were not at the time they were 
mined subject to any legal requirements 
for their reclamation to a level commen- 
surate with such criteria and standards; and 

(2) cooperate and enter into agreements 
with, and to furnish financial and other aid 
to any agency, governmental or otherwise, or 
any person for the purpose of carrying out 
any project plan that has been approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the co- 
operating State, soil and water conservation 
district, or other political subdivision or 
legally qualified local agency, subject to such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may re- 
quire as a condition to the furnishing of 
assistance hereunder to any landowner that 
the landowner shall: 

(1) Enter into an agreement for a period 
of not to exceed ten years providing for the 
installation and maintenance of the needed 
reclamation works or measures; 

(2) Install, cause to be installed, or permit 
the installation of the needed reclamation 
works or measures in accordance with tech- 
nical specifications as approved by the Sec- 
retary; and 

(3) Provide assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary that such reclaimed and rehabili- 
tated lands will be adequately protected 
against damages resulting from future sur- 
face mining operations. 

Sec. 404. The financial contribution of the 
Federal Government toward the land treat- 
ment and construction costs for the reclama- 
tion and rehabilitation of lands in an ap- 
proved project under this title shall not 
exceed 75 per centum of the total of such 
costs thereof. 

Sec. 405. (a) Each project plan shall (1) 
describe the nature of the project and the 
actions to be taken by each of the public 
and private parties, (2) describe the public 
benefits expected to be derived, (3) specify 
the share of the costs to be borne by the 
Federal Government and by the other par- 
ticipating parties, and (4) such other terms 
and conditions as are deemed necessary to 
protect the public interests. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
discretion, may provide in the agreements 
with landowners that the work to be done 
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under the project plan may be contracted 
for or performed by the owner of the land 
involved, subject to rules and regulations 
adopted by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 406. The programs authorized by this 
title shall be completed not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1988. 


TITLE V—-ACQUISITION OF LAND AND THE RECLA- 
MATION AND CONSERVATION OF PREVIOUSLY 
SURFACE OR STRIP MINED LANDS 


Sec. 501. In order to facilitate the reclama- 
tion, conservation, protection and manage- 
ment of lands that have been affected by 
surface mining operations and not reclaimed 
prior to enactment of this Act to a level 
commensurate with the criteria and stand- 
ards adopted pursuant to title I of this Act, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire by donation, exchange, or pur- 
chase any such surface or strip mined lands 
or interests therein and such contiguous 
lands as may be necessary for an effective 
continuing conservation land use and man- 
agement program, 

Sec. 502. (a) The authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire lands, as pro- 
vided in this title, may be exercised only 
when he determines that: 

(1) The land is located within or adjacent 
to the boundaries of an established Federal 
unit and which, because of conditions pre- 
vailing thereon, are damaging other lands 
and waters inside or outside such Federal 
unit; and should be reclaimed to a level 
commensurate with the criteria and stand- 
ards adopted pursuant to title I of this Act; 

(2) The land is within the boundaries of 
an approved project provided for in title IV 
of this Act and that: 

(A) The owners of the land are unwilling 
or unable to join with the other landowners 
in this project area in an agreement to re- 
claim jointly the project lands; 

(B) The owners of 75 per centum or more 
of the lands within the project have entered 
into a joint agreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to reclaim surface mined lands 
pursuant to some other title of this Act. 

(3) No State or local governmental body 
desires to acquire the land in furtherance of 
a project to be undertaken pursuant to some 
other title of this Act; and 

(4) The Federal Government should ac- 
quire the land in order to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) With respect to lands acquired by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to this 
title which are located adjacent to national 
forest lands, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to transfer jurisdiction over such 
lands to the Secretary of Agriculture for ad- 
ministration by him in the same manner and 
to the same extent as are other lands within 
the national forest system. 

Sec. 503. In the case of acquisition by pur- 
chase of property pursuant to this title, the 
property owner shall, unless he offers to sell 
at a lower price, be paid the fair market 
value as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Owners of improved property ac- 
quired under the provisions of this title may 
reserve for themselves and their successors 
or assigns a right of use and occupancy for 
noncommercial residential purposes, as here- 
inafter provided, appropriate portions of the 
property not required for reclamation meas- 
ures for a definite term not to exceed 25 years 
or, in lieu thereof, for a term ending at the 
death of the owner, or the death of his 
spouse, whichever is the later. The owner 
shall elect the term to be reserved. In such 
cases the owner of the property shall be paid 
the fair market value of the property on the 
date of such acquisition less the fair market 
value on such date of the right retained by 
the owner: Provided, That such use and oc- 
cupancy shall be subject to such general 
rules and regulations as may be established 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 504. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall conserve, reclaim, protect, improve, de- 
velop, and administer any property or inter- 
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est therein acquired pursuant to this title 
and construct such structures thereon as 
may be necessary to adapt it to beneficial 
public use. 

(b) Except to the extent otherwise herein 
provided, lands acquired for the purpose of 
this title within established Federal units 
shall become part of such unit and shall be 
administered in accordance with the laws 
and regulations applicable thereto. 

(c) With respect to lands acquired under 
this title other than those within estab- 
lished Federal units, the Secretary of the 
Interior may, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he deems will best accomplish an 
effective continuing conservation land use 
and management program, sell, exchange, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of such property. 
When, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
reclamation of such property has been sub- 
stantially accomplished, and such property 
should be administered by another Federal 
or State agency under conditions of use and 
administration which will best serve the pur- 
pose of a conservation and land use program, 
the Secretary is authorized to transfer such 
property to any such agencies. 

(d) With respect to any land or interest 
therein acquired for the purposes of this 
title, the Secretary may make dedications 
or grants for any public purpose, and grant 
licenses and easements upon such terms as 
he deems reasonable. 

Sec. 505. Each Federal department and in- 
dependent Federal agency head shall develop 
and carry out a program for the reclamation 
and conservation of Federally owned lands 
under his jurisdiction that have been affected 
by surface and strip mining operations and 
are not reclaimed in accordance with the 
criteria and standards adopted pursuant to 
title I of this Act. 

Sec. 506. The programs authorized by this 
title shall be completed not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1988. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec, 602. All appropriations for the appro- 
priations for the purposes of this Act, all 
moneys received under this Act from the sale 
or lease of federally owned reclaimed land, 
repayment and interest costs by owners of 
nonfederally owned reclaimed land, all dona- 
tions to the Federal Government for the pur- 
poses of this Act, all moneys received from 
fines or forfeitures, and other revenues re- 
sulting from the operations of the continuing 
conservation land use and management pro- 
gram shall be credited to a special fund in the 
Treasury to be known as the “Mined Lands 
Reclamation Revolving Fund”. Such moneys 
shall be available, without fiscal year limi- 
tation, for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, including purchase and reclamation of 
land. 

Sec. 603. If any provision of this Act, or 
the applicability thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of this Act, and the application of such pro- 
vision or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


EXHIBIT 1 
THESE MURDERED OLD MOUNTAINS 
(By David Nevin) 


The sun was bright and warm the day the 
bulldozers came around the hill and ruined 
Cecil Combs. It was a simple matter and en- 
tirely legal. The men on the bulldozers were 
miners and they held title to the coal that 
lies in thick, rich seams with edges cropping 
out on the sides of the mountains. Combs 
could hear the coughing of the machines 
in the quiet mountain air long before they 
rounded the ridge that soars to the sky above 
his farm. To reach their coal, the miners 
shredded the rock with explosives and ripped 
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the soil with the buildozer blades and poured 
it all down on the croplands below. They de- 
stroyed the land, perhaps for a century to 
come, and in the process they destroyed 
Cecil Combs as well. 

All that Combs had ever owned was his 
30-acre farm on the steep slopes above Pig- 
eon Roost Creek, which empties into Trou- 
blesome Creek in the Cumberland Mountains 
of eastern Kentucky. This is a strange and 
beautiful country with its tight folds of 
mountains curled one within the other like 
a maze, each separated by a deep hollow 
in which the people cluster in tight and iso- 
lated communities of hillside farms. They 
orient not to roads but to the noisy little 
streams in the bottom of each hollow that 
babble away the violent rainfall. Once, the 
water in these creeks was clear and game 
fish flashed in the sun and deer paused to 
drink. But that was long ago. The good times 
are gone now and the land is ravished. 

The disaster visited upon it and upon 
Cecil Combs is called strip mining. Coal seams 
range throughout these mountains. Dec- 
ades ago, when mining was entirely a matter 
of men going underground and digging, the 
owners of the property sold—often for as 
little as 50¢ an acre—the right to mine what- 
ever minerals it might contain, which meant 
coal. Now the time has come to take the coal, 
but in this day of new earth-moving ma- 
chines that range from powerful bulldozers 
in the mountains to gigantic shovels in flat- 
ter country, it is much less expensive to 
take it from the top. 

This sort of operation is not limited to 
the Kentucky mountains or even to coal. 
Surface mining for coal and other minerals 
goes on at an accelerating pace. An estimated 
3.2 million acres have already been disturbed, 
an area as large as the state of Connecticut. 

But the most violent stripping of all is 
that which goes on in eastern Kentucky. The 
increasing destruction has aroused the apa- 
thetic, poverty-stricken people to defend 
literally all they have left—the land on 
which they live. Indigenous political orga- 
nizations are forming, and there have been 
sporadic confrontations. Mining equipment 
has been dynamited. Groups of mountain 
men with rifles have raced down and stopped 
some miners. 

And then, a month ago, on his last full 
day of office, outgoing Governor Edward T. 
Breathitt of Kentucky took surprise action. 
He signed an order tightening the state’s 
control of strip mining. Previous rulings un- 
der the Kentucky law had barred mining 
on slopes steeper than 33°, and this had not 
stopped the raping of the mountains. 
Breathitt's order limited the gouging to 
slopes of 28° and less. The miners immedi- 
ately attacked the order in the courts. If 
the order survives—and if the new governor, 
Louie B. Nunn, can resist the pressure of the 
mining interests to repudiate the new order 
the destruction in the mountains may be 
slowed somewhat, but it most certainly 
will not be stopped. 

Breathitt’s move was the more startling 
because resistance to the mining interests 
is uncommon. The mountaineers who have 
acted to protect their land are in the minor- 
ity. Most of the mountain people feel power- 
less and beaten. This country is in the heart 
of the Appalachian rural poverty belt. The 
people are a welfare generation of out-of- 
work coal miners. Their shacks are weathered 
and sagging, and the creeks are filled with 
rubbish and offal. Thus it was with Cecil 
Combs. 

He is 57, a gray-haired, compact man 
whose front teeth are missing and whose air 
of easy natural dignity, now that his trou- 
ble has come, is corroding into servility. 
He did not go to school and he cannot read 
or write or sign his name. He worked in the 
coal mines but he learned no trade. The 
deep-mine boom collapsed in the late 1940s, 
and the mines are shut and the few that 
remain open don’t want men like Combs. 
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They want young men, educated, train- 
able to the gigantic and often automated 
new machines that tear coal from the moun- 
tains and send it in furious streams to the 
big new power plants. And anyway, one 
night years ago when Combs was drinking, 
a fight began and a man pulled a slender 
blade honed bright as silver and Combs took 
it in his right hand. It cut muscle and ten- 
don and Combs has never used the hand 
since for anything fine. Without skills, his 
hand useless, his mind touched with the 
uneasiness of the illiterate in a literate 
world, Combs is unemployable. 

He married a widow who owned the farm 
on Pigeon Roost Creek, a nearly vertical 30 
acres Of no great value. She had three re- 
tarded sons, grown men who could not shave 
themselves, and for this genetic disaster 
she drew $217 a month in welfare money. 
There was no other income. 

So the farm was vital. The best of it was 
an acre or so of bottomland along the creek 
where the house also stood. The soil here 
was rich and it gave strong potatoes, peas, 
onions and big red tomatoes sweet with sun- 
light. On the steep slopes that ran above 
the house, Combs had an extensive cornfield. 
His chickens ate most of the corn and 
equitably returned their keep in eggs. 

The coal seam lay 10 feet thick near the 
top of that slope. The agile bulldozers with 
their shiny blades came easily around the 
ridge and started to cut a deep, right-angle 
notch into the side of the mountain above 
the seam of coal. When it was finished, it 
would look like a big highway cut. The bot- 
tom of the notch would be like a smooth 
roadbed that was paved in coal. 

First the blades attacked the trees. 
Combs stood by his house on the slope far 
below and watched the trees, where he once 
had hunted, quiver and then suddenly lash 
down like whips as their roots gave way. 
The bulldozers pushed the trees aside—over 
the lip of the cut, onto the slope below— 
and bit into the surface dirt, They pushed 
the dirt over the trees and gradually on 
the hillside a bank of debris began to form. 
It was called, quite aptly, a spoil bank. 

When the bulldozers met the first layer of 
solid rock, truck-mounted drilling rigs bored 
six-inch holes through the rock to the level 
of the coal below. The miners poured in a 
simple explosive mixture of nitrogen fertili- 
zer and diesel ofl, tamped it with loose stone 
and fired it, The rock heaved and bulged and 
cracked in a hundred directions, Then the 
power shovels came to help the bulldozers. 
Endless tons of a shale rock that disinteg- 
rates into loose clay when it is exposed to 
air were broken free and rooted out onto the 

bank. Sterile subsoil of clay and 
rock that was innocent of organic material 
was dug out and pushed over the side. Loose 
and crumbly, it sponged up rain water until 
it had a plastic quality. 

The soil bank clinging to the side of the hill 
grew huge. It covered the debris of the trees 
completely except for an occasional denuded 
trunk thrusting out like a twig stuck in the 
ground, 

When a strip of coal about 150 feet wide 
was finally uncovered, the vertical wall of the 
notch was nearly 100 feet high. Small trac- 
tors with brushes whisked the last dirt from 
the coal before power shovels broke it into 
pieces and lifted it into trucks that carried 
27 tons at a load down the winding roads 
to the railhead below. 

As the coal was lifted, the bulldozers were 
out ahead cutting new ground, Others came 
behind the coal trucks and shoved part of 
the towering spoil bank back into the cut. 
But most of it remained where it was, poised 
over Cecil Comb’s farm, while the bulldozers 
moved on around the mountains, farther 
and farther until their coughing noise died 
in the distance and you could hear the 
birds once more around Pigeon Roost Creek. 

The weather was dry just then and noth- 
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ing happened for several months. Then one 
day a long section of the spoil bank tore 
loose and slid down the mountainside with a 
roar. It scoured away timber and topsoil all 
the way down and it carried clear into the 
creek, perhaps 100 yards downstream from 
Comb’s house. The water began to back up. 
It formed a small lake that gradually covered 
his garden and killed the vegetables. Inch by 
inch, the water rose into his house. He car- 
ried the family’s meager possessions up the 
hill to a deserted shack of only two rooms 
that stood in his cornfield. When the water 
did not go down, he dismantled his ruined 
house and used the wood to patch the shack. 
He built a third room with a window, papered 
the inside and made it livable. 

Then the summer rains began. It rains 
about 50 inches a year in these mountains. 
The spoil bank of loose dirt high on the slope 
began to absorb water. The dirt softened and 
became more plastic. Water seeped through 
to the hard surface of the original hillside 
and then served as a lubricant for the loose 
dirt lying on it. After a while the mass of dirt 
began to move. It did not come down with a 
roar. It came down as mud—oozing, lifting, 
surging, snapping off trees and absorbing 
them, moving a foot or two or three and 
then pausing in uneasy suspension before 
shifting again. 

Day after day, Combs watched it come. 
Presently it angled directly toward his corn- 
field and house. He began digging up big 
stones and rolling them end-over-end to the 
edge of the field, just beyond the last row 
of corn, to form a dam. He stacked the stones 
and chinked them with smaller stones and 
filled the cracks with gravel until he was ex- 
hausted, and then he waited. The mass of 
wet mud with its cargo of boulders and 
broken timber crawled on, encountered the 
dam, rode easily up its face and then, in- 
explicably, stopped. It poised threateningly, 
but it was caught in some internal balance 
between viscosity and gravity, and it held. 

It is Comb’s opinion that his dam saved 
him. But the bulge continues to absorb water. 
It is swollen and so soft in places that a man 
sinks to his knees. The winter’s alternate 
freezing and thawing have weakened it fur- 
ther. Sooner or later it will start to move 
again. It will shift and heave and it will 
envelop the dam and cover the cornfield and 
crush the house. Then the ruin of Cecil 
Combs will be complete. 

Under rulings of Kentucky’s Appeals Court, 
he has no recourse. The broad-form deed 
drawn those decades ago for the sale of the 
mineral rights plainly says that the miner 
may do whatever is “necessary or convenient” 
to remove the mineral. Strip mining was un- 
known then, so there was no anticipating 
the violent damage. But Kentucky courts, 
contrary to those of other states, ruled that 
the old deeds hold good despite the new 
situation. 

When a man is goaded to gunfire, that 
doesn’t work either. A man named Tom 
Fuson proved that, though he never had a 
moment to reflect on the fact. Fuson was 
81 years old and he had lived all his life 
near Pineville, Ky., some 100 miles from 
Pigeon Roost Creek, on a mountain farm so 
remote that no road reached it. His oldest 
boys, Steve and Jim Bob, lived with him. 
They hunted and made whisky and raised 
corn and there was a strangely remote qual- 
ity about the whole family, as if they lived 
in a world that was slightly different from 
that of other people. When title to their 
property was disputed and they were dis- 

, the boys moved into a tent and 
vowed to hold their land. 

The strip miner started on a coal seam 
a mile or more away, but he worked steadily 
and it was plain that he would cross the 
Fuson property, Jim Bob is reported to have 
said, “I’ll kill them sons of bitches if they 
come on my land.” The day the first bull- 
dozers reached the property line, a man who 
never has been Officially identified stepped 
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out of the brush and fired a shotgun. The 
range was extreme and the pellets knocked 
the driver off the seat of his machine without 
seriously wounding him. 

That same night the sheriff and his posse 
came out to arrest the Fusons and it is not 
clear now how the shooting began and per- 
haps it is not even important. But the result 
was that Steve was wounded so severely that 
his hand was amputated the next day. Old 
Tom Fuson was sitting up on his cot, having 
eaten his supper, and a bullet through his 
chest slammed him back on his pillow and 
killed him. Jim Bob fied into the woods, but 
he surrendered in time to attend his father’s 
funeral and listen to the preacher, all red- 
faced and gasping, give a wild country ser- 
mon that dwelt on the sweet region to which 
old Tom had gone and never mentioned the 
situation that had sent him there. 

Such resistance is beyond most mountain 
people. They have lived on public welfare for 
generations and they are depressed and de- 
moralized. The ambitious ones leave, and 
those who stay behind are usually beaten. 
Now their very soil is being destroyed and 
this is destroying them. 

Back on Pigeon Roost Creek, the mining 
company made small gestures to Cecil Combs. 
It paid him a pittance and it patched his 
road, which now is inclined to fall into the 
pond covering his garden land. Talking pri- 
vately, Combs measured these efforts with 
contempt. “They stroyed me, that's all there 
is to it,” he said. “When they take a man's 
garden, I guess they take the last thing he’s 
got that counts for anything.” 

But the next day the mining company 
representative visited Combs and then it 
was different. The representative was a hard- 
looking man with small flinty eyes who kept 
spitting on the ground. Coldly, he said, “Now, 
you understand, under the deed, company 
don’t have to do a god-damn thing for the 
landowner. But it tries, know what I mean, 
it tries to he’p out.” Suddenly he glanced 
at Combs. Ain't that right, Cecil?” he 
snapped, 

And Combs swallowed and glanced at his 
shoes. That's right,” he said. Company's 
sure done everything it could for me.” 

The violence done to Cecil Combs’s 30 acres 
is repeated a thousandfold and more across 
the mountains of Kentucky. From the air 
you can see the timbered ridges, stretching 
for miles into the bluing haze with the yel- 
low wounds of the miners’ cuts clearly 
marked in their sides. The cuts follow the 
coal seam, rounding ridge after ridge. Some- 
times they encircle a mountain, leaving a 
lonely island of trees on top, and sometimes, 
in a sort of cosmic contempt, the miners 
simply whack off the entire mountain top 
and leave it a mesa. 

Rock containing sulphur often is exposed 
and it oxidizes. Rain water washes it into a 
mild solution of sulphuric acid that collects 
in reddish pools. It seeps into the water table 
and ruins wells. It runs down into the 
streams. The fish die and the grass along the 
banks surrenders and the trees that shade 
the stream fail to leaf the following spring. 

The spoil bank leaks yellow silt into the 
streams. Gradually it covers their stony bot- 
toms and the creeks begin to fill. Then they 
cannot contain the runoff of the heavy rain- 
fall and they send floods of acid water over 
the fertile bottomlands and coat them with 
the sterile silt. In many places today, only 
cattails and other marsh plants prosper on 
what was the best garden land. 

These conditions are fast becoming en- 
demic to the Cumberland Mountains, and 
wherever the land is damaged, the society 
is damaged. In most places, individuals are 
recompensed for the immediate damage to 
their property. In the Kentucky mountains 
the suffering has been cruelly direct. 

An eloquent mountain lawyer, Harry 
Caudill of Whitesburg, Ky., anguished by 
the sight of a failing people on a mutilated 
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land, has become the chief apostle for their 
cause. He is a tall, slender man of 45 who 
walks with a limp from a World War II 
bullet wound. In 1963 his powerful book 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands illuminated 
the nature of the Appalachian poverty. It 
sold 60,000 copies—including a single order 
of 3,500 from the U.S. Department of the 
Interior—and has brought him visitors from 
all over the world. He welcomes them in the 
same rolling, oracular phrases in which he 
writes, a style influenced perhaps equally by 
his mountain heritage and a taste for classi- 
cal literature. 

“When man destroys his land, he begins 
to destroy himself,” Caudill says. “I believe 
that. These scarred old mountains have al- 
ways been exploited and brutalized. The pio- 
neers farmed the soil to death, timber com- 
panies stripped the trees, coal companies 
gutted the hills. Now strip mining com- 
pounds the destruction. The exploitation of 
the 19th Century we so roundly condemn is 
continuing unabated in the last third of the 
20th Century—the same rapacious urge for 
profit, the same disdain for the future, the 
same brutality to the resources for the profit 

f the few.” 

0 Caudill tilts back in a hand-hewn black 
walnut rocker with a ladder back that 
reaches above his head and eases his in- 
jured leg. “We're laying a precedent for the 
destruction of vast areas. This 18 not an 
abstraction. We're talking about millions of 


creasing 
cover fully for a century. If we have any con- 
eration of texity. 
ee or eee in the human equation, 
then the land is the most important heritage 
we can down. Those narrow few inches 
of topsoil laid down over 50 many centuries 
are the very basis of life, That explains man’s 
atavistic attachment to the earth—and it 
explains why the mass destruction of land 
mehow obscene. 
2 on see this in these murdered old moun- 
tains and in the impact on the spirit, the 
soul, the mind of these people.” 

The coal interests of Kentucky regard Cau- 
dill as an impractical visionary who doesn't 

the real significance of progress. His 
eloquence and his national audience infuriate 
coal men. When I saw Caudill, I recalled that 
a powerful Kentucky strip miner had said, 
“J went to college with Harry Caudill. He 
was a son of a bitch then and he’s a son ofa 
bitch now.” Caudill smiled at this. “Strip 
mining,” he said softly, “has become a very 
big business.” 

Coal is still America’s most abundant fossil 
fuel by a wide margin. There is boom demand 
from the power plants that feed this coun- 
try’s voracious appetite for cheap electric 
power. The Tennessee Valley Authority, for 
instance, has long since outgrown its hydro- 
electric facilities and now is the nation’s 
single biggest buyer of coal, all to operate its 
steam-generated power plants. These plants 
are designed to burn coal of any size and 
purity, so the new criterion is not the quality 
of the fuel but the cost of mining it. 

The most desirable coal, therefore, is that 
closest to the surface. Ever bigger equipment 
makes it possible to lift an increasing amount 
of dirt from the coal seam at the same cost 
in man-hours. Already a strip miner can 
extract about twice as much coal in a working 
day as can an underground miner. 

The secret is in the incredible machines. 
The mountain bulldozer is synonymous with 
power—but it is small compared to the mon- 
sters that prowl the flat country and method- 
ically demolish tracts of land so vast that 
they must be measured in the hundreds of 
square miles. 

In the western end of Kentucky, which is 
pretty, slightly rolling farm country though 
it is still underlaid by the same coal seams 
found in the mountains, stands an awesome 
machine—an electric shovel as tall as a 20- 
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story building. Inside, with its 52-separate 
motors screaming, it is surprisingly like the 
engine room of a deepwater ship unaccount- 
ably plowing overland. It bucks and plunges 
as it bites the earth and swings its huge 
boom; with every bite it lifts over 350,000 
pounds of dirt and sets it down a block away. 
It takes two or three such bites a minute 
and it often works a 20-hour day. 

Strip mining in flat country is quite dif- 
ferent from that in the mountains. The huge 
machine makes a first box cut perhaps 100 
feet wide and 1,000 feet long, all the way 
to the depth of the coal—say, 80 feet deep. 
Every cubic foot of the dirt and stone over 
the coal is gnawed out in 350,000-pound bites 
and stacked in long and desolate ridges to 
one side of the cut. After the coal is lifted, 
the big machine trundles over to gouge out 
the next parallel cut and stacks the dirt and 
debris in the first cut, thus creating a sec- 
ond ridge. The continuing cuts go on and on, 
widening for miles, throwing up a series of 
ridges. 

Smaller shovels follow and scoop the coal 
into trucks that carry more than 100 tons 
at a time directly to TVA’s waiting power 
plant a bare two miles away. This is instant 
power. The plant was built at the edge of 
the strip mine and everything is geared to 
speed. The trucks pour the coal onto a belt 
which takes it to a crusher and feeds it onto 
another belt that can carry 1,000 tons an 
hour into boilers that stand 10 stories high. 
The coal goes into the furnace in a blast of 
whirling air called cyclone ignition and is 
consumed instantly. It builds steam at 2,400 
pounds per square inch, 1050° F., to drive 
the large turbines that turn the generators 
that send millions of watts of electricity down 
the silvery wires that stretch from the plant. 

For that is the point: it is much cheaper 
to move electricity than to move coal, In the 
instant of its flaming ignition, the impuri- 
ties drop out of the coal in molten slag that 
is cooled in water, then removed and buried. 
It is possible for coal to be mined, trans- 
ported, crushed, burned and returned to the 
earth as worthless fiy ash in the span of a 
single working day. 

This trend—size, speed, efficiency and, 
above all, ever greater volume—is the future 
in coal. That future rests on still bigger ma- 
chines. The mammoth shovel in western Ken- 
tucky once was the world's largest. But now 
a new one, in Illinois, lifts over half a million 
pounds—and there is talk of another that 
will take bites of two million pounds each. 

Coal seams run for miles. They can under- 
lay whole states, “I suppose,” a Kentucky 
state official says, “they may lift the whole 
western end of Kentucky eventually—except 
where the towns and highways are.” 

Strip mining operations are wide open 
to anyone who can raise the capital for a 
bulldozer, a shovel and a coal lease. Though 
big companies are strip mining—the Pea- 
body Coal Co., for example, and Consolida- 
tion Coal—the field is dominated by 
independents. Profits are good and even the 
small operators get bigger and bigger. One 
Kentucky mountain stripper only a decade 
in business is currently working on orders 
for more than $100 million worth of coal. 

These men are hardly rapacious by nature. 
They have developed a new and economical 
method of mining a necessary mineral and 
they see things from that point of view. 
The industry's most articulate voice prob- 
ably is that of G. Don Sullivan, a. quiet- 
spoken, pleasant man who is a consultant 
to the American Mining Congress. 

Sullivan would agree with the industry's 
conviction that those who protest strip min- 
ing are “bleeding hearts and do-gooders 
who don’t understand the real issue.” Amer- 
ica has fought her wars and built her in- 
dustrial wealth on coal, and Sullivan 
believes that the cheapest coal is auto- 
matically the coal because it allows the 
greatest rate of industrial progress. To 
adopt a criterion for excellence other than 
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the cheapest rate of production would be, 
he feels, to violate “the good old Amer- 
ican free enterprise system and, frankly, 
I hope I never see the day that happens.” 

Anyway, he adds, most land being stripped, 
particularly in the mountains, is almost 
worthless on today’s land market, so there is 
no great loss. 

And in places other than the Kentucky 
mountains, the people most directly in- 
volved, the landowners themselves, are not 
complaining because they are well recom- 
pensed for the damage done to their prop- 
erty. 

That is the heart of the matter, really. 
What is the land worth? Who judges? 

I know a pretty valley outside Clarksburg, 
W. Va. through which Elk Creek flows. Once 
this was good farm and cattle country; it 
wasn't rich, but it was busy and productive. 
Hill farming is increasingly hard, however, 
and the 50 or so landowners began to find 
more and more attractive the offers of up to 
$1,000 an acre for the right to strip the land 
for the coal that underlay it, Now, a decade 
later, acid and silt pour out of the torn hill- 
sides, the creek is filled and often floods, the 
bottomlands are largely marshes and most 
of the cattle are gone. The farmers of Elk 
Valley who cashed in are satisfied. They 
elected to abandon their land and they have 
no complaint. But just the same, though 
four or five farm families remain, the valley 
is ruined. Multiply Elk Valley by a thousand 
and another thousand, across the 23 states 
that strip-mine coal, and what then? 

The only workable answer so far is rec- 
lamation enforced by law, its cost simply 
part of the cost of mining the coal. In Euro- 
pean strip mining, on land already at a 
premium, the dirt is set aside, the coal lifted 
and everything replaced in order, the rock 
and subsoil below, the top soil back on top, 
It is compacted, leveled, limed to counter- 
act acidity, fertilized and planted. This really 
restores land but, at least from a strict 
economic point of view, such a program 
isn't feasible in the U.S.: it costs more per 
acre than the average per-acre price of land. 

In a few showcase places, the strip mining 
industry reclaims the land beautifully but it 
seems at best a token effort. Nor have state 
reclamation laws been very successful. Only 
a few states have laws making a serious at- 
tempt to control strip mining, and it is an 
ironic measure of how ineffective they have 
been that Kentucky's is probably the strong- 
est. 

Kentucky's essential requirements, how- 
ever, are still slight. Flatland strip miners 
have to smooth the crests of the ridges they 
leave behind and plant them in a protective 
cover of grass or small trees. In many places 
it will take up to a century or more for such 
cover to regenerate the land and restore its 
original productivity. Nor do any laws touch 
the hundreds of thousands of acres already 
destroyed to which, in many cases nothing 
at all has been done. Mountain strippers are 
limited in the steepness of the slope on 
which they can mine, but in a country in 
which even highways carefully notched into 
the sides of mountains tend to slide, it is 
hard to expect hasty stripmine notches not 
to spill slides down the hills. 

The mining industry, meanwhile, is mobi- 
lizing to fight a bill introduced in the US. 
Senate by Frank J. Lausche, Democrat, of 
Ohio, which would put strip mining under 
a loose federal regulation. The Department 
of the Interior has issued a report condemn- 
ing strip mining practices, and Secretary of 
the Interior Udall has referred to strip min- 
ing as “a damned outrage,” but the fact is 
that the rather limited Kentucky law prob- 
ably would exceed the federal statute in 
nearly every respect. The federal bill, like the 
state laws, is aimed at the flatland strip 
miner. None really solves the mountain prob- 
lem because there the debris taken from the 
notch falls down the hillside and there is no 
way to get it back up. 
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Strip miners in the Kentucky mountains 
also are required to plant their pendulous 
spoil banks. It can be done, despite a tend- 
ency of the spongy earth to slide downhill, 
carrying the plantings along. Near Hazard, 
Ky., I visited an exceptional apple orchard, 
8,700 rosy little trees planted by a strip 
miner aimost single file along the notch he 
had cut in the mountain. They were fertil- 
ized, carefully tended and growing. They well 
might mature and bear fruit. 

To reassure myself that I had not mis- 
judged the excesses and the damage of moun- 
tain strip mining, the last place I visited 
before leaving Kentucky was Pearl Grigsby's 
farm on Lotts Creek near Hazard. I found 
Grigsby on the rude road that miners had 
made through his hollow—against his 
wishes—for easy access to the notch they 
had cut above. He showed me a boulder 
the size of my Jeep that had come crashing 
down during the blasting. We could hear a 
bulldozer on the cut above us. It was late in 
the day and presently the big machine came 
snorting down the road. The operator 
stopped; he was a local boy with a warm 
smile. 

“Hoo, Pearl!” he shouted. Grigsby nodded 
in a cool way and the boy waited a moment 
and then clattered on down the mountain. 
“Can't blame him none,” Grigsby said. 
“Man’s got to work. Got to support his fam- 
ily.” But he was speaking from his mind, 
not his heart. The boy’s machine had done 
him fearful damage. 

I went onto the notch itself and stood over 
the slide that poured down on much of 
Grigsby’s hollow. The ground was wet and 
I could hear water trickling. Now and then 
a miniature slide broke free of the mass 
with a wet thwacking sound, tumbled a few 
feet and stopped. It was yellow and orange 
and blue with clay. Sandstone boulders and 
torn timber poked out of it. On impulse I 
started down. It was steep and wet and 
slippery. My boots sank to the ankles—in 
places I went in to the knees—in viscous, 
shifting, gooey mud. I went down and down, 
around the boulders, under the broken 
trees, slipping, sliding, falling—and toward 
the bottom, planted knee-deep in mud, I 
turned to look at the mass now towering 
above me, wet and glistening in the failing 
light, and it was as threatening as the high 
wave of a following sea in that moment 
before it comes down on you. 

That slide will not stop, law or no law. 
And all at once, I remembered an old moun- 
tain lawyer who, smiling cynically, used to 
drawl, ‘Mountain strip mining laws are kind 
of like letting a fellow go ahead and commit 
rape—provided he signs a bond guaranteeing 
to restore the victim to her original condi- 
tion. It just can’t be done.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 150—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION TO ESTABLISH MAY 1968 AS 
“NATIONAL ARTHRITIS MONTH” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, today on 
behalf of myself, Mr. Fone, Mr. KucHet, 
Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, and Mr. MILLER, I introduce a Sen- 
ate joint resolution asking the President 
of the United States to designate the 
month of May 1968, as “National Arthri- 
tis Month.” By this action, I believe the 
Congress will accomplish three inde- 
pendent and useful public purposes. 

First, we will increase our own and 
the public’s awareness of the toll of this 
disease, its magnitude, and cost, so that 
we can make wise decisions as to the 
amount of public effort we assign to com- 
bat it and research for its causes. 

Second, we will give recognition and 
impetus to our biomedical research ef- 
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forts to unlock the secrets of this dis- 
ease—to alleviate its disabling symptoms 
and, hopefully, to discover and counter- 
act its causes. 

Third, we will give recognition and 
support to those national institutions 
that meet the needs of victims and po- 
tential victims of arthritis for access to 
reliable, up-to-date, and relevant infor- 
mation on what medical science and the 
victim himself can do to reduce the dis- 
abling consequences of the disease. 

The importance of arthritis is impres- 
sive. Mankind has suffered from it ever 
since Java man, half a million years ago, 
left us his bones with the unmistakable 
evidences of this affliction. Tombs and 
sarcophagi all over the world reveal that 
no race has been spared its ravages. The 
U.S. Public Health Service calls it the 
No. 1 chronic disease. 

Arthritis afflicts more than 13 million 
of our citizens. It causes an estimated 
186 million days of restricted activity, 57 
million days in bed, 12 million days of 
work absenteeism, 30 million visits to 
the doctor, and 1½ million days of hos- 
pitalization every year. Its annual cost 
approaches $3 billion, including: ex- 
penses for drugs, $435 million; lost wages, 
$1.5 billion; hospital and medical costs, 
more than $200 million, and large 
amounts for lost homemaker services and 
premature death. 

In the light of these figures, I think 
we ought to ask ourselves: How much 
effort is it worth—how much ought we 
to spend—in the endeavor to conquer 
this disease? The army of sufferers ex- 
ceeds the peak of our Armed Forces in 
World War II. The ailment costs the Na- 
tion each year more than the total we 
spent to develop the atomic bomb. How 
large an effort should we mount to wipe 
it out? 

In an age when novelties capture the 
headlines—when space science and sur- 
gical spectaculars command our admir- 
ing attention—it is hard to preserve a 
sense of proportion. There is little that 
is spectacular about arthritis. It often 
wounds but seldoms kills. Yet it is the 
most common, perhaps the most costly, 
and certainly one of the most nagging 
and frustrating of life’s painful experi- 
ences. 

Our Nation has set for itself the goal 
of preserving and expanding human 
freedom. But there is little freedom for 
those 13 million who are tied to their 
beds, to restricted physical activity, to 
strict regimens of medical attention, 
medication, and behavior. Nor to those 
deluded unfortunates who are deceived 
by vicious quack nostrums that promise 
“long-lasting relief” or “an end to suf- 
fering within hours.” Annually, the blind 
alley of fraudulent remedies captures 
$300 million from the foolish, the unin- 
formed, the impatient, and the frantic. 
Worst of all, these deceptive products 
waste not only the victim’s dollars but 
the valuable time that could be invested 
in a program of medical salvage—for 
quick diagnosis and prompt treatment 
by a knowledgeable physician can mean 
the difference between a nearly normal 
life and a lifetime in a wheelchair. 

How much are we spending to seek out 
the causes and the cure? The answer is 
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that our current research budget in this 
fiscal year is $11 million for research, 
plus a small amount for additional work 
in applied fields. 

Then, what is the prospect of success 
from research into this difficult problem? 
What further efforts might we make that 
would be worthwhile—could we usefully 
sponsor a broader effort? 

It would be too optimistic to say that 
biomedical research stands at the 
threshold of success. The fact is that the 
cause of arthritis is still a mystery. The- 
ories are beginning to take form; we are 
learning where to look for an explana- 
tion. But we still do not know. Even so, 
three significant accomplishments of re- 
search deserve our grateful recognition. 

First, we have developed an array of 
medical treatments, specific to the partic- 
ular forms and stages of arthritis. For 
arthritis is not one disease but a hun- 
dred. Much medical research still needs 
to be done to sort out the facts about 
these different, but related ailments. 
What drugs and what treatments work 
best with each? In most cases, with early 
diagnosis and proper medical care, se- 
vere crippling can be avoided. In vir- 
tually all cases, medical attention can 
alleviate the symptoms. It can restore 
many sufferers to active participation in 
life and work. No case is hopeless. 

Early work is in progress to investigate 
the clinical value of a preparation ex- 
tracted from bone marrow and cartilage 
for the treatment of osteoarthritis. An- 
other drug that shows promise is cyclo- 
phosphamide. Recently a new drug was 
added to the arsenal of pharmaceuticals 
to bring gout under control. These are 
only illustrative of the many lines of in- 
vestigation into biochemical treatment of 
this disease in all its many forms. 

Second, biomedical researchers have 
achieved real progress toward under- 
standing the organism that undergoes 
degradation—the first step toward total 
defeat of this tireless plague. In the ex- 
ploration of the biological molecule, in 
the elucidation of the chain of metabolic 
processes, the United States has achieved 
world scientific leadership. We have con- 
tributed signally to world understanding 
of molecular biology, which is believed to 
hold many of the keys to unlock the 
secrets of metabolic disorders—not only 
arthritis, but also diabetes, obesity, and 
kidney and blood ailments. 

Third, there is progress in research 
into the causes of arthritis itself. Two 
competing theories are being painstak- 
ingly tested. There is experimental evi- 
dence in support of each. One theory 
holds that rheumatoid arthritis is 
caused by an infectious micro-organism 
intermediate between bacteria and 
viruses. Another theory being tested has 
to do with the failure of the body’s im- 
munological processes, and suggests a 
Possible avenue to general treatment. 
There is hope here, but no certainty. We 
must keep plugging away with stead- 
fast determination until we find the an- 
swer. Mankind has already suffered 
from it for half a million years; we can 
have patience for a little longer. 

I spoke critically, a moment ago, about 
the fraudulent nostrums and pretended 
cures of arthritis. But fortunately, there 
are two national organizations on the 
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scene that balance the ledger on the 
credit side. I should like to give special 
mention to these organizations that 
spearhead the campaign to rid our 
world of arthritis for once and for all. 

One is the National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Metabolic Diseases in the 
National Institutes of Health. It spon- 
sors and conducts much fundamental 
research in this field. In May 1965, the 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service convened 100 of the top 
authorities in all fields of health. This 
convocation recognized that while re- 
search should be pursued, we should also 
make better use of what we already 
know. Above all, as new techniques are 
devised they must be quickly put to good 
use everywhere. This is a tall order. 

The other national institution aims to 
do just that. It is the Arthritis Founda- 
tion, a private and voluntary organiza- 
tion with local chapters of medical 
people, health officers, and others asso- 
ciated with the field. It works closely 
with and its high usefulness is recog- 
nized by the Public Health Service. Ap- 
propriately enough, the Arthritis Foun- 
dation celebrates its 20th anniversary 
in 1968. Accordingly, it is appropriate 
that its contributions to health be rec- 
ognized with the joint resolution here 
proposed. 

The goal of the Arthritis Foundation 
is a total answer to the arthritis prob- 
lem—both prevention and cure. It 
sponsors research, supports professional 
education, and coordinates work of local 
clinics, community health services, and 
home care programs. One of its 
most important functions is the distri- 
bution of the latest authoritative infor- 
mation about arthritis. Local chapters 
tailor the information to the particular 
problems and needs of the individual 
victim. 

In requesting the Chief Executive to 
designate May 1968 as “Arthritis 
Month,” the Congress will help to focus 
public attention and professional skills 
on the defeat of this incubus, Scientific 
understanding is the way to scientific 
achievement. Public understanding 
leads to public responsibility. Awareness 
on the part of the victims of arthritis 
as to the risks of shortcuts and the 
valued capabilities of medicine today 
can obviate pain and disability. All of 
these are proper goals and proper busi- 
ness to command our vigorous prose- 
cution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the joint resolution 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 150) to 
designate the month of May 1968, as Na- 
tional Arthritis Month,” introduced by 
Mr. Ervin (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 150 

Whereas arthritis is the most widespread 
chronic disease and greatest crippler in the 
United States, affecting over thirteen million 
citizens; and 
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Whereas two hundred and fifty thousand 
additional Americans are stricken with this 
dread disease every year; and 

Whereas arthritis strikes people of all ages; 
and 

Whereas twelve million days of work and 
one hundred and eighty-six million days of 
restricted activity are lost each year because 
of arthritis; and 

Whereas the annual cost of arthritis to 
Americans is estimated to approach $3,000,- 
000,000 annually; and 

Whereas the use of medicine can prevent 
severe crippling in seven out of ten cases of 
arthritis through early diagnosis and prompt 
and appropriate treatment; and 

Whereas “back-to-work” programs spon- 
sored by local Arthritis Foundation chapters 
have shown that many arthritics may be re- 
turned to gainful employment; and 

Whereas home-bound sufferers of arthritis 
are receiving treatment in many areas from 
mobile therapy units provided by local 
Arthritis Foundation chapters; and 

Whereas the Arthritis Foundation will 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary in 1968 
marking twenty years of progress in research 
and patient care; and 

Whereas there is a great need for trained 
physicians, therapists, and nurses to provide 
assistance to arthritics and to carry out re- 
search to discover the cause and cure of 
arthritis; and 

Whereas only $15,000,000 was spent in 1967 
for arthritis patients and research: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation (1) designating May, 
1968, as “National Arthritis Month”, (2) in- 
viting the Governors of the several States to 
issue proclamations for like purposes, and (3) 
urging the people of the United States, and 
educational, philanthropic, scientific, medi- 
cal, and health care professions and organiza- 
tions to provide the necessary assistance and 
resources to discover the cause and cure of 
arthritis and to alleviate the suffering of per- 
sons struck by this disease. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
crippling disease of arthritis requires the 
attention of all America. The designa- 
tion of May as National Arthritis Month 
is an appropriate means to focus public 
concern. I am proud to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in offering this reso- 
lution, as 1968 marks the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Arthritis Foundation whose 
vital work has blazed a trail in finding a 
remedy for this dread crippler of so many 
of our citizens. 

I have a very good friend, Dr. Eph- 
raim P. Engleman. He is a distinguished 
professor of medicine and head of the 
rheumatic disease group of the San 
Francisco Medical Center at the Uni- 
versity of California. He has called my 
attention to 10 essential points of which 
we should all be aware. I would like to 
point out that among them is the salient 
fact that arthritis is not a disease of old 
age; that it may strike anyone from in- 
fancy onward. Its cause remains a 
mystery. 

Its cost is incalculable. The annual loss 
in tax revenues from the drain it places 
on our economy may run as high as $200 
million. That fact alone should make 
National Arthritis Month worthy of the 
immediate attention of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the 10 points 
which Dr. Engleman has made be placed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the 10 points 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. Apathy on the part of the public and, as 
a result, a lack of funds for research and 
patient care has marked the fight against 
arthritis from the very beginning. Now the 
problem grows greater as our population ex- 
plodes. Already there are more than 
13,000,000 people in the United States who are 
victims of this dread disease and each year 
250,000 more are added to the total. 

2. Arthritis is our nation’s most widespread 
chronic disease and its greatest crippler. 
There are close to 100 rheumatic diseases 
menacing our health, the two most common 
being osteoarthritis and rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, the latter the most ravaging form which 
can be so painful that even the touch of a 
bedsheet is an agony for its victims. 

Although no specific cure is known, medi- 
cine today can prevent severe crippling in 
seven out of ten cases of even the worst 
forms of the disease through early diagnosis 
and prompt treatment to fit the individual. 

3. Arthritis is not just an ailment of old 
age. It can strike anyone at any time, from 
infants to old people. 

4. The cause of arthritis remains a mys- 
tery. Although certain drugs can relieve 
symptoms temporarily, science still has no 
cure. Nor does climate have an effect on the 
course of the disease. 

5. In terms of human suffering the cost of 
arthritis is incalculable. In time lost from 
work, arthritis sufferers show a staggering 
115,000,000 days a year, a figure equivalent to 
470,000 people out of work for the entire year. 
It amounts to more than a billion and a half 
dollars annually in lost wages. 

6. Arthritis also drains away $200 million 
from the United States economy in lost in- 
come taxes. An estimated 12 per cent of the 
welfare dollar goes into bare subsistence al- 
lowances to arthritics unable to support 
themselves. Another cost is the more than 
$300,000,000 a year swindled from desperate 
sufferers by promoters of misrepresented 
remedies and false “cures.” 

7. “Back-to-work” programs sponsored by 
the local Arthritis Foundation chapters have 
shown that many arthritics can be returned 
to gainful employment, and home-bound suf- 
ferers, unable to get to Arthritis Foundation 
clinics for treatment, are being reached in 
many areas by chapter mobile therapy units. 

8. To answer all these needs and to carry 
on the research which will ultimately find 
the cause and cure of America’s No. 1 crip- 
pler, there must be more trained physicians, 
therapists, and nurses with the latest tools 
and knowledge about arthritis. 

9. And particularly there must be more 
money for research. More and more scientists 
are working on the mysteries of this age-old 
disease and more than 50 medical schools 
have established departments of rheuma- 
tology. 

10. All these needs must be met, yet only 
$15,000,000 from all sources was expended on 
arthritis patients and for research this year. 
This is ironic when compared with the fig- 
ures above, particularly those spent on 
quackery. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] be added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2933) to establish an inde- 
pendent agency to be known as the 
U.S. Office of Utility Consumers’ Coun- 
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sel to represent the interests of the 
Federal Government and the consumers 
of the Nation before Federal and State 
regulatory agencies with respect to mat- 
ters pertaining to certain electric, gas, 
telephone, and telegraph utilities; to 
amend section 201 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act 
pertaining to proceedings before Federal 
and State regulatory agencies; to provide 
grants and other Federal assistance to 
State and local governments for the es- 
tablishment and operation of utility con- 
sumers’ counsels; to provide Federal 
grants to universities and other non- 
profit organizations for the study and 
collection of information relating to util- 
ity consumers matters; to improve meth- 
ods for obtaining and disseminating in- 
formation with respect to the operations 
of utility companies of interest to the 
Federal Government and other consum- 
ers; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typincs] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2315) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
grant to certain joint endeavors orga- 
nized by hospitals the same tax exemp- 
tions as are accorded to the participat- 
ing hospitals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at its 
next printing, the name of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HoLLINGS] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
8) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, extending 
the right to vote to citizens 18 years of 
age or older. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] be added 
as a cosponsor of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 11), the National 
American Indian and Alaska natives 
policy concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR GOVERN- 
ING THE ACTIVITIES OF NATIONS 
IN OCEAN SPACE—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 605 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Tuesday 
I proposed a draft of an actual Ocean 
Space Treaty, for which I feel there is a 
great need, in order to end the threat of 
legal chaos beyond the territorial seas 
and the Continental Shelves. This draft 
was also incorporated in Senate Resolu- 
ne 263, which I submitted at the same 

me. 

Today, Mr. President, I have prepared 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to Senate Resolution 186, which I 
introduced last fall. The purpose of this 
amendment is to incorporate into Senate 
Resolution 186 the refinements which I 
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have added with the help of many indi- 
viduals both inside and outside of Gov- 
ernment who have been kind enough to 
offer their suggestions both during and 
since the Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing last November 29. 

Mr. President, let me explain the dif- 
ference between this amendment and 
Senate Resolution 263, which I intro- 
duced on Tuesday of this week. Senate 
Resolution 263 reflected the sense of the 
Senate that the executive branch should 
commence negotiations to arrive at a 
binding treaty which would incorporate 
the ideas contained in the treaty draft 
set forth in that resolution. 

Today I am amending Senate Resolu- 
tion 186, which simply calls on the Presi- 
dent to work through the United Nations 
to persuade the U.N. General Assembly 
to adopt a resolution supporting the prin- 
ciples which should guide the formula- 
tion of an eventual treaty. 

These are two separate approaches to 
the same end which can be pursued si- 
multaneously. The most logical first step 
would be to achieve agreement on the 
principles which should go into an ulti- 
mate treaty—this is the purpose of Sen- 
ate Resolution 186. If agreement on 
principles is reached promptly, then it is 
useful to have ready the actual draft of 
a treaty—which is incorporated in Sen- 
ate Resolution 263. 

Mr. President, I submit this amend- 
ment to Senate Resolution 186 for appro- 
priate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 605) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


THE PRESIDENT AGAIN TAKES THE 
LEAD IN CONSERVATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s message on the en- 
vironment lays before Congress a pro- 
gram for progress in conservation un- 
matched since the days of Teddy Roose- 
velt. 

It embarks the Nation on nothing less 
than a new conservation—to cleanse the 
air we breathe, purify the water we use 
and drink, and preserve the national 
beauty it is our heritage to enjoy. 

Our achievements in the last 3 years 
have been noble. Six major bills have set 
us on our course. But we must quicken 
our pace to keep step with mounting en- 
vironmental problems. 

The technology which has brought us 
unprecedented economic strength and 
unexcelled convenience has also—when 
left unattended—endangered our peo- 
ple’s health and our Nation’s splendor. 
President Johnson’s new conservation 
programs do more than meet the chal- 
lenge—they give us the opportunity to 
overcome our problems. 

The President has pledged that Ameri- 
cans will have pure and plentiful water, 
that our citizens and our landscape will 
be protected against the waste products 
of modern life; that we will win the battle 
to provide clean air over our cities; and 
that we can afford increased recreational 
opportunities for our people away from 
the pressures of the work day. 

To accomplish these goals the admin- 
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istration has created an imaginative ac- 
tion program. The Safe Drinking Water 
Act of 1968 will permit the Government 
to develop and enforce improved stand- 
ards of water safety and launch a com- 
prehensive study of public drinking sup- 
plies. The proposed Oil Pollution and 
Hazardous Control Act of 1968—together 
with an extended solid waste disposal 
program—will help dispose of the wastes 
of modern life which mar America. 

An extended air pollution abatement 
program will help cleanse the air of sub- 
stances which threaten the health of all 
of us—particularly the elderly—and 
have contributed significantly to the ris- 
ing rate of chronic respiratory ailments. 

Moreover, to insure the preservation 
of our spacious land, our quiet and deep 
forests, and the clean, cold rivers which 
are our legacy, the President has pro- 
posed to limit the strip mining which 
scars and sterilizes our land, bring parks 
closer to the people, and develop a com- 
prehensive network of scenic trails and 
rivers for everyone to enjoy. 

The conservation work we have carried 
on for 50 years cannot be a resting 
place—for the preservation of a clean 
and beautiful America is the work of 
every generation. 

The President’s comprehensive pro- 
gram to renew America marks our gen- 
eration’s commitment to preserve the 
land we love for the generations to come. 


CONSERVING LAND AND 
FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I urge 
each of my fellow Senators to read care- 
fully and consider President Johnson’s 
message to Congress today titled “To Re- 
new a Nation.” 

As in previous messages dealing with 
the quality of our environment, the 
countryside, and natural beauty, the 
President has pointed up some of the 
most important conservation problems 
the Nation faces and suggested solutions 
to help solve them. 

The time is late for some of the ac- 
tions. Further delay may make effective 
action impossible. The President recom- 
mends ways to handle our most urgent 
air and water pollution problems, urges 
new national parks and recreation areas, 
and suggests ways to improve our high- 
ways. 

One particular point that appealed to 
me was his request that the Congress 
take action to bring new revenues into 
the land and water conservation fund. 
That fund, established in 1965, has been 
receiving revenues slightly in excess of 
$100 million a year. A recent study found 
that, if new revenues are not put into the 
fund, it will fall short by more than $2 
billion in meeting our National, State, 
and local outdoor recreation needs in 
the next 10 years. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is now considering S. 1401, 
sponsored by myself and other Senators, 
to augment the land and water conser- 
vation fund. President Johnson said 
today: 

The need for more recreation acreage to 
serye our growing population—along with ris- 
ing land costs—require that the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund be enlarged. 
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I hope we shall move speedily to con- 
sider the President’s conservation rec- 
ommendations. I especially urge prompt 
action to bolster the land and water 
conservation fund. 


PRIORITY MEASURES TO RENEW 
AMERICA’S SCENIC ENVIRON- 
MENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States sent to 
Congress today a very compelling con- 
servation message. His message spells 
out many of the things that must be 
done to renew our Nation. 

Some of his recommendations have 
been previously sent to the Congress and 
are being considered by appropriate 
House and Senate committees. I sin- 
cerely hope we are able to act this year 
on all the President’s recommendations 
in the critical, important field of con- 
servation. 

I am especially interested in what the 
President had to say about national 
parks, wilderness, outdoor recreation, 
and the need to bolster the land and 
water conservation fund with additional 
revenues. The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs now has under con- 
sideration S. 1401, a bill which would 
bring more money into the fund through 
the use of Outer Continental Shelf lands 
receipts. It is my hope that the commit- 
tee will complete action on the bill and 
report it to the Senate in the next few 
days. 

The Senate already has approved a bill 
to establish a nationwide system of wild 
and scenic rivers. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has under 
consideration a bill to establish a na- 
tionwide system of trails. We are hope- 
ful that that bill will be reported in the 
near future. 

President Johnson dwelt on many 
other conservation problems that will 
require our attention, including the pro- 
posed North Cascades National Park in 
the State of Washington. It is my strong 
hope that we will complete action on 
that measure this year. A North Cas- 
cades National Park is extremely de- 
sirable as an addition to our national 
park system. 


RESTORING THE AMERICAN EARTH 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 1965, 
I introduced S. 368, to provide for a study 
of the kind of action the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to take to require the re- 
habilitation by strip mines of the mineral 
lands which they strip mine. 

Subsequent to the introduction of S. 
368 in 1965, the substance of that bill 
was embodied in the Appalachia bill, 
which finally resulted in a study being 
made by the Department of the Interior. 
On June 30, 1967, the Department of the 
Interior made a report of its study in a 
book entitled “Surface Mining in Our 
Environment.” The study recommended 
the need of Federal legislation to require 
strip miners to reclaim and rehabilitate 
strip mined mineral land, so as to make 
such land available for future economic 
use. 
Based in part upon the report of the 
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Department of the Interior, I introduced 
S. 217, cosponsored by the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scort], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
NOS], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations requiring strip miners of 
coal land to rehabilitate the lands 
stripped by them. 

With the publishing of “Surface Min- 
ing and Our Environment,” the report 
of the Department of the Interior issued 
last July, the Nation was put on notice 
that problems of surface mining are 
rapidly becoming a serious national prob- 
lem. The report estimated that approxi- 
mately 3.2 million acres of land through- 
out the United States have been dis- 
turbed by surface mining, roughly 5,000 
square miles, an area the size of Con- 
necticut. About two-thirds of this dam- 
aged terrain requires additional repair 
and it is estimated that about 150,000 
acres are affected each year by new 
mining, with less than one-third of this 
acreage being reclaimed. 

It is obvious to all of us that without 
surface mining, our industrial potential 
would be seriously reduced today. About 
one-third of the Nation’s coal, almost all 
of its sand and gravel for building and 
highway purposes, phosphates for agri- 
cultural fertilizers, and vast quantities 
of iron ores and other nonferrous metals 
come from the vast open-pit operations. 
With full recognition of the essential 
importance of surface mining—and our 
economy cannot exist without it—there 
is still no reason that land of potential 
value must be fallow or derelict indefi- 
nitely after the mining operations are 
over. 

The mining industry in many in- 
stances has done a good job of reclama- 
tion and rehabilitation; unfortunately, 
their efforts have not been as extensive 
as they should be in many parts of the 
country where the aftermath of mining 
is still a serious regional liability. Much 
of the new mining machinery, so effec- 
tive in extracting valuable minerals for 
industry, could be used in turn for re- 
storing and reclaiming the damaged ter- 
rain. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the Con- 
gress cannot ignore President Johnson’s 
timely request for construction action of 
some sort, action that on a national scale 
will reduce future destruction and even- 
tually repair past damage. Furthermore, 
I agree with the distinguished Senator 
55 Washington [Mr. Jackson], who 
said: 

For too long government has reacted to 
environmental crises rather than anticipating 
and avoiding them. The future will require 
that more effort be spent in treating the 
causes, rather than the symptoms of environ- 
mental decay. 


This problem requires the early atten- 
tion of the Congress and I hope that 
hearings will be held on the administra- 
tion’s legislative proposals in the future. 

The President has now stepped out in 
front to control this growing problem. We 
must give him our full assistance. 


March 8, 1968 


RAILROAD PASSENGER SERVICE 
NEEDED IN THE WEST 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the most convenient and desirable means 
of transportation—particularly in the 
Western part of the United States—is 
presently threatened with being throt- 
tled to death. 

I speak of the proposed railroad pas- 
senger service cancellations that are 
currently under investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
dozen Western States. 

This week, the ICC held hearings in 
Pocatello and Idaho Falls, Idaho, on the 
announced intention of Union Pacific 
Railroad to cancel its passenger service 
in eastern Idaho, between Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Butte, Mont. 

I have set forth my objections to any 
interruption in this passenger service. 
Since I feel that my views are germane, 
not only to this particular case, but to 
all other Western passenger runs now 
endangered, I ask unanimous consent 
that the protest I have filed with the ICC 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK CHURCH TO THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN PRO- 
TEST OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD’s REQUEST 
To DISCONTINUE TRAINS 35 AND 36, MARCH 
7, 1968 
I submit this statement to the Commission 

to be included in testimony on Docket 24879, 

relative to the request of Union Pacific Rail- 

road to discontinue its passenger trains 35 

and 36 between Salt Lake City, Utah, and 

Butte, Montana, via Idaho points. 

The very action of the Railroad in filing 
its notice of discontinuance raises the criti- 
cal issue in question here, i.e. the role of 
Union Pacific Railroad as a public utility, 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Commis- 
sion, and having a responsibility to provide 
for the public need. 

There can be no question that the Rail- 
road, as a common carrier, owes the duty of 
operating in such a manner as to serve the 
public convenience and necessity. In this 
respect, the Railroad’s duty is no less than 
that of the airlines, bus lines, and other com- 
mon carriers. It is also comparable to that 
owed by electric power companies, gas and 
water firms. But beyond the normal obliga- 
tion borne by any public utility, the rail- 
roads owe a special debt to the people of the 
United States. 

A century ago, when the attention of our 
country turned Westward, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in an effort to stimulate the growth 
and development of the frontier, made an 
outright gift of more than 94-million acres of 
western lands to the railroads. 

All told, the Union Pacific received more 
than 18-million acres of this largesse—an 
area equal in size to that of all of the non- 
Federally owned lands in the State of Idaho. 
Public Land Statistics, 1966, published by the 
Department of the Interior, shows that the 


railroads were given title to 1,320,728 acres 
of land in Idaho alone. 

This land, which had belonged to all the 
people of the United States, furnished the 
railroads with their right-of-way across the 
continent, with an immediate source of funds 
from land sales to settlers, and a continuing 
source of revenue, to the present day, from 
mineral leases and timber sales. 

As the result of these land grants, and 
the subsequent development of the railroad 
system, communities such as those in east- 
ern Idaho, now being served by Trains 35 
and 36, sprang up and prospered. They fur- 
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nished the passenger and freight income 
from which the Union Pacific has drawn its 
profits over the years. 

This hearing is concerned with the an- 
nounced intention of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to discontinue Trains 35 and 36 be- 
tween Butte, Montana and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The Company maintains that it can 
no longer afford to operate these particular 
trains because of dwindling passenger loads 
and the removal of the U.S. Mail. But must 
each train on the Company’s schedule show a 
profit? If the public interest calls for con- 
tinued service of certain trains, even though 
they show a loss, is it not enough that the 
Company continues to make an overall 
profit? 

The generally favorable profit position of 
the Union Pacific Railroad is hardly open to 
question, According to the Company's an- 
nual report for the year ending December 31, 
1966, total assets are listed at $1,971,184,912, 
while the net income for the year is listed 
as $109,791,622—an increase of $16,000,000 
over the previous year. 

The Railroad asks permission to abandon 
its passenger service through eastern Idaho, 
between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, 
Montana—together with other passenger 
runs to be investigated at future hearings— 
because of the loss of revenu. hat the Com- 
pany sustains in providing this service. Yet, 
in 1966, the Unton Pacific paid its stockhold- 
ers $47,912,942 in dividends—and this de- 
spite a claimed parer loss of $27,741,895 on 
passenger service during that year. The Com- 
mission, I submit, should ascertain how 
much of this claimed loss was actually the 
result of dwindling passenger traffic and how 
much was due to other cost allocations, such 
as new trackage, maintenance of right-of- 
way, and general administrative expenses 
charged off to passenger service simply be- 
cause it exists and thus furnishes a recep- 
tacle for pro-rated costs, even though these 
costs would still be incurred if passenger 
service were abandoned entirely. 

Perhaps more important, in any assess- 
ment of alleged passenger losses, is the 
question of what effort the Railroad has 
undertaken to make its passenger service— 
a function of its public utility obligation— 
attractive to the traveler. While other pub- 
lic transportation systems, such as airlines 
and bus lines, have gone to great lengths to 
improve service, expand passenger schedules, 
modernize terminal facilities, and make 
travel more attractive, the opposite appears 
to be true of the railroads, 

The Union Pacific claims that, with the 
discontinuance of the mail, it can no longer 
operate Trains 35 and 36 without undue 
losses. But what has the company done to 
increase passenger traffic? A look at the 
schedules will show that in eastern Idaho 
you cannot arrive at a local destination from 
either direction except at an unreasonable 
hour of the day—or more accurately—the 
right. The principal railroad passenger serv- 
ice to the State Capital arrives and departs 
in the dead of night, when it is on time. 

While air and bus lines have improved 
terminal facilities, railroad depots in Idaho 
have steadily deteriorated, still featuring 
hard wooden benches, dim lighting, dwin- 
dling food and news-stand services, and the 
odor of strong disinfectants. In short, it 
would appear that the Railroad is doing all 
it can to discourage, rather than improve, 
passenger service. 

Still, the public interest in retaining rail- 
road passenger service in eastern Idaho, en- 
abling travelers to journey south to Salt 
Lake City or north to Butte, should be evi- 
dent. The severity of the winter in this 
region is such that, at times, only the trains 
can operate. Weather conditions often make 
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air service spotty and unreliable. And travel 
by bus is not the equivalent of travel by 
train. The cancellation of Trains 35 and 36 
would significantly reduce the travel facili- 
ties available to the public, restricting their 
choice and contributing further to their 
general inconvenience. If the Commission 
acts favorably on the Railroad’s application, 
the penalty will be borne by the public, 

This being so, one must ask what coun- 
tervailing benefit might accrue to the public 
should this passenger service be eliminated. 
Would the savings realized by the Railroad 
be passed on to the public in the form of 
lower freight rates, or improved freight serv- 
ice? 

Less than three years ago, Idaho wheat 
growers, handicapped by discriminatory 
freight rates, that made it more costly to 
ship wheat from Pocatello to Portland than 
from Omaha to Portland, pleaded with the 
Union Pacific Railroad for a change in the 
tariff structure. They got nowhere. 

Will elimination of passenger service in 
eastern Idaho lead the Union Pacific to make 
adjustments in its freight rates which will 
allow at long last, Idaho wheat growers to 
compete more fairly with those of the Mid- 
west? I have heard no offer of this nature 
from the Railroad. However, I should think 
it a proper concern of this Commission. 

When any other public utility, with the 
obligation of public service, comes before a 
regulatory body to seek a rate increase, it 
must demonstrate that such an increase is 
needed in order to insure a reasonable profit 
or improve existing service. And the burden 
of proof is on the utility to show cause why 
such an increase should be granted. The 
Union Pacific is asking, in effect, to increase 
its revenues by discontinuance of certain 
loss-ridden passenger trains. Yet, we hear no 
offer by the Railroad to pass through to its 
freight customers, the farmer or the busi- 
nessman, any part of the savings it seeks to 
realize from the termination of these par- 
ticular trains. 

In view of the strong financial position of 
the Union Pacific Railroad and in the absence 
of any showing that the public will benefit, 
directly or indirectly, through the termina- 
tion of Trains 35 and 36, I strongly urge the 
Commission to insist upon the retention of 
railroad passenger service for the people of 
eastern Idaho between Salt Lake City and 
Butte, Montana, 


RESOLUTION OF NINTH GUAM LEG- 
ISLATURE COMMENDING HON. 
ANTONIO B. WON PAT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a copy of a resolution 
from the Ninth Guam Legislature com- 
mending the Honorable Antonio B. Won 
Pat for the successful completion of 
another year in office as the territory 
of Guam’s official Washington repre- 
sentative. Mr. Won Pat has done a re- 
markable job over the past 3 years in 
representing the people of Guam in 
Washington, D.C. He has earned the 
respect and confidence of many Mem- 
bers of the Congress and officials in the 
executive branch who have legislative 
and administrative responsibilities 
which affect the territory of Guam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution, a letter of trans- 
mittal from Mr. F. T. Romirez, Legisla- 
tive Secretary to the Ninth Guam Leg- 
islature, and my reply be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION 420 
Resolution relative to commending the 

Honorable Antonio B. Won Pat for the 
successful completion of another year in 
office as Guam's Washington Representa- 
tive, during which year much was accom- 
plished on behalf of the people of Guam 
and he again demonstrated his amazing 
grasp of his responsibilities and his re- 
markable devotion to the public weal 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas, the Honorable Antonio Borja 
Won Pat has recently completed his third 
year in office as Guam's Washington Repre- 
sentative, a post calling for the highest de- 
gree of expertise in intergovernmental rela- 
tions as well as extraordinary devotion to 
duty and intestinal fortitude since the office 
is not officially recognized as a Federal repre- 
sentative position, being in the nature of a 
Tennessee Plan Delegate, and, thus, such of- 
fice must lift itself by its own boot straps 
as it were, in getting Federal legislation for 
Guam and in representing Guam before the 
Federal agencies in our nation’s capital; and 

Whereas, under these circumstances, Rep- 
resentative Won Pat has done a remarkable 
job, gaining the confidence and respect not 
only of the Senators and Representatives to 
whom he must turn but also of the high 
Federal executive officials whose day-to-day 
decisions can so gravely affect Guam; and 

Whereas, this rapport with high Federal 
officialdom has been obtained by the com- 
pletely trustworthy information he always 
furnishes such Officials, the diligence he al- 
ways shows in preparing his case, and the 
reliance they have found that they can 
place on his word and on his advice; and 

Whereas, in spite of the time he must 
necessarily spend in cultivating the sources 
of Federal power in Washington, Represent- 
ative Won Pat never fails to put himself 
at the disposal of any local resident who 
visits Washington, somehow always finding 
the time to give personal attention to the 
needs of all who visit him in Washington or 
who correspond with him from elsewhere, 
it now becoming apparent to all, of every 
political persuasion that no better Wash- 
ington Representative could have been 
elected than the Honorable Antonio Borja 
Won Pat; now therefore be it 

Resolved, that in view of the foregoing, 
the Ninth Guam Legislature does hereby 
on behalf of the people of Guam, commend 
and applaud the Honorable Antonio Borja 
Won Pat, Guam's Washington Representa- 
tive, for the successful completion of his 
third year in office, during which year he 
has again demonstrated his remarkable 

of the onerous responsibilities of his 
office and the great skill with which he can 
manipulate the creaking and cumbersome 
Federal machinery on Guam’s behalf; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable Antonio 
Borja Won Pat, Guam’s Washington Repre- 
sentative, to the Secretary of Interior, to 
the Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the Chairman, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, United 
States Senate, and to the Governor of Guam. 

Duly and regularly adopted on the 3d 
day of February, 1968. 

W. D. L. FLORES, 
Vice-Speaker. 

F. T. RAMIREZ, 

Legislative Secretary. 
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NINTH GUAM LEGISLATURE, 
Agana, Guam, Territory of Guam, 
February 28, 1968. 

Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: Transmitted here- 
with is Resolution No. 420, “Relative to com- 
mending the Honorable Antonio B. Won Pat 
for the successful completion of another year 
in office as Guam’s Washington Representa- 
tive, during which year much was accom- 
plished on behalf of the people of Guam and 
he again demonstrated his amazing grasp of 
his responsibilities and his remarkable devo- 
tion to the public weal”, duly and regularly 
adopted by the Legislature on February 3, 
1968. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. T. RAMIREZ, 
Legislative Secretary. 
Marcu 6, 1968. 

Mr. F. T. RAMIREZ, 

Legislative Secretary, 

Ninth Guam Legislature, 

Agana, Guam. 

DEAR Mr. Ramirez: Thank you for your 
letter of February 28 transmitting a copy of 
Resolution No. 420, adopted by the Ninth 
Guam Legislature on February 3, commend- 
ing the Honorable Antonio B. Won Pat for 
the successful completion of another year as 
Guam ’s Washington Representative. 

My Committee is well aware of Mr. Won 
Pat's outstanding work on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Guam, and I appreciate very much 
having this expression on the part of the 
Legislature. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman. 


SENATOR FRANK CARLSON 


Mr. McGOVERN. When I opened up 
my copy of the Southwestern Miller this 
morning, Mr. President, I was delighted 
to find that the weekly feature by Her- 
man Steen deals with the career of one 
of our colleagues, Senator FRANK CARL- 
son, of Kansas. 

Mr. Steen has written a fine biograph- 
ical sketch and a richly deserved tribute 
to “Mr. Kansas,” which I know all of 
Senator Cartson’s friends in and out of 
the Senate will read with pleasure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD as a fur- 
ther tribute to our retiring colleague. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Southwestern Miller, Mar. 5, 1968] 


SENATOR CARLSON, WHO RETIRES AT END OF 
Year AFTER THIRD oF CENTURY OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE, EXEMPLARY OF CITIZEN, OF FARM 
BACKGROUND—THE SENATOR WHO Is MR. 
KANSAS 

(By Herman Steen) 

Events of a commonplace nature some- 
times have surprising consequences. For in- 
stance, there was a midsummer rainstorm in 
1932 in Cloud county, Kansas, that seemed to 
have no importance beyond ending a dry 
spell and stopping field work for a day or so, 
yet this small incident propelled Frank Carl- 
son into a distinguished public career of 
more than a third of a century. 

Mr. Carlson, then a young farmer near 
Concordia, had an evening phone call from 
Alfred M, Landon, who had just been nomi- 
mated for governor. Said the candidate, 
“Frank, can you meet me tomorrow in 
Topeka? I want you to take the state chair- 
manship. With a man in the petroleum busi- 
ness as the nominee, it is imperative to have 
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a farmer in charge of the campaign. Others 
will raise the money and do most of the 
work, but I must have you at the head of 
things.” 

The man on the farm hesitated. He had 
just bowed out of the legislature after two 
terms because service there interfered with 
his business, and his campaign experience 
was limited to his home county. Finally he 
yielded in part to his friend’s entreaties, say- 
ing, Well, Alf, if it rains tonight I'll meet 
you, but if tomorrow is dry, I must stay home 
and put up hay.” 

Jupiter Pluvius opened up the spigot in 
the wee small hours, Mr, Carlson drove to 
the capital city and accepted the chairman- 
ship and Mr. Landon was elected—the only 
Republican in the nation to defeat an in- 
cumbent governor that year. “It was a tough 
battle,” Mr, Carlson recalled recently. “Times 
were hard in 1932 and a dollar was an im- 
portant amount of money. Most of the time 
we had hardly enough in the treasury to buy 
postage stamps.” Just before election, vast 
confusion was generated by a huge write-in 
campaign for a bizarre radio actor who was 
known to many as Goat-Gland Brinkley, and 
he polled about 175,000 votes and nearly 
bowled over both of the old parties, 

FIRST NAMED TO HOUSE IN 1934 

Declining the new governor's offer of any 
state post he might desire, Mr. Carlson re- 
turned to his farm but his successful man- 
agement of the 1932 campaign impelled his 
party’s local leaders to slate him for Con- 
gress two years later. The outlook was bleak, 
for it was not a Republican year and his op- 
ponent was the only woman ever to go to 
Congress from Kansas, There was another 
hard campaign, but Frank Carlton won 
by about 2,700 plurality. He doubled that in 
1936 and in four subsequent elections he 
increased his margin of victory each time. 


DEVELOPED PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAXES 


Congressman Carlson served in the House 
12 years. His principal committee assign- 
ments were to ways and means (taxation) 
and postal affairs, but he was also a leader 
in formulating the soil conservation pro- 
gram. Perhaps outstanding was his sponsor- 
ship of the pay-as-you-go plan on federal 
income taxes, to replace the old system of 
paying this year on last year’s earnings, the 
result of which was that the taxpayer was 
always a year behind his tax liabilities. Upon 
the first try, his Dill was defeated by nine 
votes, whereupon Speaker Sam Rayburn 
called the Kansan to one side and said, 
“Frank, your plan is right and must be 
adopted, but we Democrats can’t permit a 
Republican to have the credit for this im- 
portant step. Why don’t you let one of our 
boys co-sponsor the bill?” Wise to the fine 
points of political finesse, Mr. Carlson 
adopted this advice and the bill soon became 
law. 

ELECTION AS GOVERNOR IN 1946 


Two events converged during his sixth con- 
gressional term to take Mr. Carlson back to 
Kansas. The first was his daughter's deci- 
sion to enroll at the University of Kansas 
and her parents’ wish to live as near as pos- 
sible to her. The other was the opportunity 
to become governor of Kansas. Both came 
to pass in 1946. 

Governor Carlson's four years in Topeka 
were highlighted by a vast improvement in 
the state’s mental health program, provi- 
sion for the first time for state aid to ele- 
mentary schools, addition of new buildings to 
state colleges, better pay for teachers and a 
comprehensive highway improvement plan. 
During his administration, he was chosen 
as chairman of the National Governor’s Con- 
ference in 1949 and chairman of the Council 
of State Governments the next year. 


NOT TO RUN AGAIN AFTER 18 YEARS 


Just before the end of his gubernatorial 
career, Mr. Carlson was elected to fill a 
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vacancy in the U.S. Senate and to the suc- 
ceeding six-year term. He was re-elected in 
1956 and 1962 and thus is now in his eight- 
eenth year in that great body. He is the 
only citizen of Kansas ever to be Congress- 
man, Governor and United States Senator. 
He startled political circles by announcing 
recently that he would not be a candidate 
for a fourth term, although it is almost uni- 
versally believed that he would easily be 
elected again. 


ACTIVE ROLE IN FARM LEGISLATION 


When his party was in power, Senator 
Carlson was chairman of the post office and 
civil service committee. He has been on the 
important finance committee through most 
of his senatorial career, his earlier experi- 
ence on the House tax-writing committee 
standing him in good stead. He is a member 
of the vital committee on foreign relations. 
He has taken an active part in shaping farm 
legislation, and on more than a few occa- 
sions his practical good sense has been most 
helpful to the agricultural trades in connec- 
tion with various legislative proposals. He 
was a key adviser to President Eisenhower and 
a member of the Hoover Commission on Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch. He was 
a delegate to the United Nations in 1964, by 
appointment by President Johnson, He has 
been especially influential in tax and postal 
legislation. He is chairman of the committee 
that determines Republican committee as- 
signments. He is in brief, an extremely in- 
dustrious senator. 


TRIBUTE AS SHREWD AND BLUNT 


In a recent editorial entitled “Frank” in 
Kansas’ most prestigious newspaper, the 
Emporia Gazette, William L. White, son of 
the famous William Allen White, wrote of 
his 1931 legislative colleague. “The Current 
senior senator from Kansas was then exactly 
the same lean blue-eyed, pink-complexioned, 
tow-headed Swede that he is today; shrewd, 
blunt, sparing of speech but always saying 
clearly whatever needed to be said but with 
no swirls nor flourishes.” 

A miller who has known the senator many 
years recently told me. “Frank Carlson typi- 
fies this state as nobody else does and he is 
literally Mr. Kansas.” 

Senator Carlson has a long record of par- 
ticipation in religious affairs. When he was 
16, he organized a community Sunday School 
in his home area and was superintendent of a 
Baptist Sunday School for 20 years. He estab- 
lished a Bible class in Washington that is 
still active. He originated the Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast in 1953 and has presided at 
all of the annual occasions, 


REMOTE CONTROL FARM OPERATOR 


Such is the career on the national level of 
the one-time farm boy, the son of immigrant 
parents who went from Sweden to Kansas, He 
attended rural schools, business college and 
Kansas State University. He began farming 
in 1914 in a partnership with his father, and 
he ran the threshing rig that served the com- 
munity. After military services in World War 
I, he farmed for himself on a corn, wheat and 
livestock place of 320 acres, now expanded to 
600. Since 1935, he has operated this estab- 
lishment by remote control. He told me a few 
days ago that this place in the valley of the 
Republican River produced more than 13,000 
bushels of corn last year on 100 irrigated 
acres, adding that water is lifted but 30 feet 
from a thick gravel deposit. 

Unsolicited have been honorary degrees 
from Kansas State University and eight other 
institutions. He is a board member of the 
Agriculture Hall of Fame, the Menninger 
Foundation and of the Private Colleges of 
Kansas. He was president of the Cloud 
County Farm Bureau. 

Frank Carlson was Republican county 
chairman in the late 1920s and served in the 
Kansas legislature in 1929 and 1931. As chair- 
man of the committee on assessment and tax- 
ation in the latter year, he drafted fhe state’s 
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first income tax law, an action that would 
not usually be regarded as a surefire route 
for political preferment. We presented the 
facts about the state’s needs to the people,” 
he said, “and they haven’t seen fit to change 
the basic concepts in the law even after 37 
years.” 
PROVERBIAL MEMORY FOR PEOPLE 

The Carlson memory for faces and names— 
one of the most useful assets that a man in 
the political field can have—is proverbial. 
Once at a Kansas Wheat Field day, a dozen 
or more men from various parts of the state 
came up to shake hands, and I was witness 
to the fact that he called all by name and lo- 
cation, An admiring colleague who is him- 
self no amateur in this art remarked, “I hon- 
estly believe that if Frank Carlson were to be 
taken blindfolded to any spot in Kansas, he 
would be able to identify half the men whom 
he would see when his sight was restored.” 

Frank and Alice Carlson will return to 
make their permanent home in Concordia 
soon after the end of the present senatorial 
session, he to preside over the operation of 
the farm and both to try to keep up with the 
progress of three grandchildren who with 
their father and mother live in Junction 
City. The Carlsons may not spend much time 
dwelling upon their past service to commu- 
nity, state and nation, nor upon the distinc- 
tions and honors that have been earned, but 
there are a lot of others who will long re- 
member the fine type of citizenship that they 
represent. 


CORRUPTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM, 
IV—MUST OUR BOYS CONTINUE 
TO DIE TO PROTECT IT? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a U.S 
Government team, studying corruption 
in South Vietnam, has come up with 
a hard-hitting frank report on the wide- 
spread dishonesty among South Viet- 
namese officials: 


The diversion of such a great percentage 
of the total Government effort to lining in- 
dividual pockets, the report finds, instead 
of the devotion of all energies to fighting the 
war and building the nation, is aggravating 
this war and is causing fighting men, Ameri- 
can as well as Vietnamese, to suffer unneces- 
sary death at the very time this is being 
written and read. 


The report by these high level, ex- 
perienced, responsible American officials 
is a constructive report and does not con- 
tent itself merely in pointing out in- 
stances of corruption in South Vietnam 
but makes eight positive recommenda- 
tions for steps which could be taken to 
remedy the situation. 

Some of the steps recommended are: 


1. Stop treating corruption as a delicate 
unmentionable subject. Openly acknowledge 
that it exists 

2. Create an anti-corruption office within 
the U.S. Mission. Invite the GVN to create 
a counterpart organization .. . 

3. Confront the GVN with examples as fast 
and as often as they develop. Demand cor- 
rective action and force it by actual exposure 
of the individuals involved... . 

4. Abandon ... the fiction that corrup- 
tion is the special field of lower and middle 
echelon government officials ... place the 
blame squarely where it belongs—right at 
the top.... 

5. Eliminate the root of corruption by mak- 
ing it possible for GVN employees to secure 
a real living wage. 

6. . announce to everyone that “the 
party is over and the game will be played 
straight from now on”. 

7. The U.S. must take the initiative in this 
and. must continue with it. 

8.. don't make this a classified subject 
and thereby buryit.... 
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I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire report, except for such portions as 
were deleted to protect the source of the 
report, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CORRUPTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Corruption in Vietnam is a subject of 
which much has been written—but very 
rarely in the right places. A great deal more 
has been said about it—but again, not nec- 
essarily in the right places. 

It is an ever present fact of life, per- 
meating all echelons of government and 
society, corroding the vitality of this na- 
tion, eroding the framework of government, 
and unnecessarily prolonging the war. Un- 
less it is substantially reduced on a broad 
scale, and very soon at that, there are seri- 
ous doubts that this war can ever be really 
won“. 

Despite four years of observation of a 
typically corruption-ridden agency of the 
GVN, I still could take very few per- 
sons into a regular court of law with the 
solid evidence I possess and stand much of 
a chance of convicting them on that evi- 
dence. The institution of corruption is so 
much a built-in part of the government 
processes that it is shielded by its very per- 
vasiveness. It is so much a part of things 
that one can’t separate honest“ actions 
from “dishonest” ones. 

Just what is corruption in Vietnam? 
From my personal observation, it is the 
following: 

The personnel official who can’t place a 
qualified applicant in an open position un- 
til a “fee” is paid; 

The petty official who can’t “find” an 
importer’s documents for processing until 
a fee improves his finding technique; 

The clerk who places a merchant’s re- 
lease documents for vitally needed cargo 
at the bottom of the pile to be worked 
on, until a fee secures a place on the top 
of the pile; 

The Customs inspector who, for a suit- 
able gratuity, passes dutiable merchandise 
as free “personal effects”; 

The Customs Examiner who determines 
that a small percentage of actual dutiable 
value is sufficient, or who classifies merchan- 
dise in a category which gives the importer 
a favorable rate of duty; 

The Immigration official who can find all 
kinds of things wrong with a person’s pass- 
port and departure documents until a fee is 
paid, or who can provide an unwanted crim- 
inal with an indefinite stay in Vietnam for a 
higher fee; 

The Court officials who can keep a person 
locked up for months on technical, trumped- 
up charges until a payoff is made, or who 
can secure the release of a tried and con- 
victed criminal upon a similar, but higher, 
payoff; 

The official of a score of services who will 
permit any barrier to be breached for the pay- 
ment of a fee; 

The Public Health doctor who will prop- 
erly endorse your shot“ record without get- 
ting within three feet of you with a needle; 

The high officials, and some not so high, 
who arrange their government affairs so that 
Official transactions redound to their per- 
sonal benefit; 

The very high officials who condone, and 
engage in smuggling, not only of dutiable 
merchandise, but undercut the nation’s 
economy by smuggling gold and worst of all, 
that unmitigated evil—opium and other 
narcotics; 

The Police officials whose “check points” 
are synonymous with “shakedown points”; 

The high government official who advises 
his lower echelons of employees of the 
monthly “kick-in” that he requires from 
each of them; 
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The combination of border province chiefs, 
district chiefs, police chiefs, Customs chiefs, 
and whoever else can get into the act, who 
permit multiple millions of piastres of live- 
stock, rice and other foodstuffs to be trans- 
ported across the Cambodian border into 
Vietnam with the payment of no taxes except 
to the officials involved who subsequently 
certify all these to be products of Vietnamese 


It is the government official who refuses 
to approve AID overseas training participants 
until he has received a personal fee from the 
prospective participant; 

It is the “resources control” official who 
must at great length search and inspect a 
shipment of fish or other perishable com- 
modities en route to the Saigon Market with 
subsequent spoilage or market loss, unless a 
suitable fee expedites his inspection; and 

The Customs Official who sells to the high- 
est bidder the privilege of holding down for 
a specified time the position where the graft 
and loot possibilities are the greatest. 

The list could go on indefinitely. The above 
few examples give the general idea and list 
only those situations with which I am per- 
sonally familiar. I am sure that one person 
would have a full time occupation just cata- 
loguing all the well-established as well as the 
new techniques which are being constantly 
developed in the corruption field. 

Viewed across the board, the picture is 
appalling; it is frightening enough to make 
one have grave doubts that there is any 
possibility of ever achieving any reasonable 
degree of honesty and integrity in Vietnam- 
ese officialdom, 

Something can be done, but it must be 
done fast before the whole country and our 
efforts on its behalf go down the drain. No 
weak-kneed or pussyfooting measure will 
have the least effect. Something has to be 
done on a heroic scale and the U.S. side of the 
joint effort must take the initiative. The 
question is—Just what must be and can be 
done? 

In order to answer the question of what to 
do about corruption, we must first answer 
the question—Why corruption? 

Corruption in Vietnam essentially has an 
economic basis; it is an institution so 
thoroughly enmeshed in the roots of govern- 
ment that it now has a historical basis. 

Initially, in Vietnam, it was nurtured in 
the very fertile and understandable soil of 
economic deprivation of government em- 
ployees. All people who work for a living and 
whose duties have any relationship to law 
enforcement and/or the collection or flow 
of public resources must “be paid enough so 
that they can afford to be honest”. 

In Vietnam, this apparently has never 
been done. The official salaries which are paid 
to Customs and Tax officials, the chief rev- 
enue-gatherers of the nation, are simply & 
farce. Under present cost of living factors, 
no .. officer could have his family live 
on his pay at anything above a minimal sub- 
sistence level with no resources to meet any 
emergencies. 

It seems that there is a tradition of low 
pay to any and all government workers— 
with an attendant implication that a man 
in such a favored position should be able 
to take care of himself—and if he didn’t, 
no one applauded or sympathized with him. 
Further, the wide spread acceptance of the 
time honored French dictum of “valeur 
d'etat n'est pas valeur“ —stealing from the 
state is not stealing— makes for a very flexi- 
ble code of ethics with respect to the integ- 
rity of public officials. 

It is interesting to discover that there is 
a code of ethics with respect to a public 
officer taking money, but such code does 
not embody the typical western distinction 
of “honesty” and “dishonesty”. The concept 
of “honesty” is a relative one—an “honest” 
man is one who lines his pockets up to a 
certain reasonable point, and then is satis- 
fied with what he has gotten. He takes a 
little and makes no attempt to “kill the 
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goose that lays the golden egg”. The “dis- 
honest” man, and he is assuredly looked 
down upon, is he who in his greed for money, 
has cast aside the fairly generally accepted 
standards of reasonableness and has, in es- 
sence, made a pig of himself. 

Unfortunately, during the past several 
years when money has been pouring into 
Vietnam on a scale never conceived of be- 
fore, most of the traditional restraints and 
inhibitions have fallen by the wayside. Any- 
one in a position of even minor authority 
has not needed to be overly intelligent in 
order to find ways of getting rich and only 
too many have gone that route. The former 
purely economic necessity of picking up a 
few piastres from each transaction in order 
to augment an inadequate income has now 
become a fixed way of life with the take in 
each case on a much bigger scale. 

The economic necessities still exist, how- 
ever. The pay of government workers has 
risen a little in the past four years, but the 
cost of living has zoomed upward by a much 
higher percentage. Persons who could live 
modestly on their salaries four years ago 
would be forced on a starvation diet now if 
they did not augment their incomes. 

The Vietnamese live by a positive scale of 
loyalties. Primary loyalty is to oneself and 
to one’s immediate family, Very few Viet- 
namese have such a devotion to the abstract 
concept of rigid honesty as we define it, that 
they will permit their wives and children 
to suffer deprivation in housing, food, cloth- 
ing, medical attention, education, etc., as a 
consequence of religiously adhering to a “no 
gratuity” standard. This is particularly so 
when . acceptance of gratuities and 
bribes is the accepted state of affairs and the 
rare honest“ man sees his colleagues on all 
sides of him securing sufficient money to 
take good care of their families while his 
own family barely exists. The lack of incen- 
tive to be honest is further emphasized in 
the rare cases when a “dishonest” official is 
accused and found guilty and suffers prac- 
tically no punishment. When such an indi- 
vidual's corruption is so flagrant that it can 
no longer be ignored, his punishment usually 
consists of removal from his present lucra- 
tive job to another where the money-making 
potentials are not so obvious. The temporary 
transfer, and its duration, has a fixed scale 
according to the degree of the offense, and 
a certain loss of face, because he permitted 
himself to be caught—are the only punish- 
ments that a crooked official suffers except 
in very rare cases. In one or two years at 
most, all is forgotten and he is back again 
in a lucrative position, at his same tricks, 
and undoubtedly better equipped to cover his 
dealings than he previously was. 

Given the existent conditions, it is a won- 
der actually that any... officer remains 
honest in the accepted sense. Some very few 
do, but at the cost of extreme personal econ- 
omy, moonlighting, and having their wives 
work. This latter element causes some loss of 
face also, and moreover, such an individual 
is not popular with the remainder of his col- 
leagues. They simply do not trust him as he 
is not “one of the boys” and they frequently 
gang up to get rid of him. 

The percentage of those who have gone 
along with the crowd has increased in re- 
cent years. There are many ... officers whom 
I personally knew three years ago to be 
honest and who were living in shacks and 
riding bicycles to work, who now live quite 
well in comfortable houses and drive to work 
in Toyotas. They did not achieve this change 
of living standards on their salaries and 
those who talk freely to me frankly acknowl- 
edge it. 

To emphasize the ridiculous aspect of the 
salary situation, consider the following: 

One fairly high official who supervises a 
force of several hundred employees and, who 
is responsible for the collection of the greater 
part of the national .. revenues, points out 
that his salary is equivalent to approximately 
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one hundred U.S. dollars per month in local 
buying powers. If he were to take his car— 
a Mustang, incidentally, and paint the word 
“Taxi” on its side, he could by this method 
command an income of at least four hundred 
a month. This gentleman wears fine clothes, 
eats good food, drinks Scotch, and lives in 
a plush apartment. Obviously, he is not doing 
that on one hundred dollars a month. 

Compounding the problem in recent years 
are the vast sums of money floating around 
Vietnam. In prior days, payoffs ... had a 
fairly fixed reasonable scale. . . Since the U.S, 
has been pouring vast sums of money into 
Vietnam, with distressingly few restraints 
or controls, the opportunities for cutting one- 
self a piece of it have been all too prevalent. 
Consequently, the old standards have gone 
by the board as officials across the spectrum 
of government have moved into “get their 
share” while the getting is good. 

Officers innately accept their “right” 
to their traditional “extra income”, but in 
the context of local economics in the past 
few years, they have adopted a steeply gradu- 
ated scale of values. 

In discussing this problem with me re- 
cently, one of the more “reasonable”, and 
certainly knowledgeable, . . in all serious- 
ness voiced the opinion that the Customs 
Director General, for example, should be 
entitled, by virtue of his position and its re- 
quirements, to receive somewhere between 
one and two million extra piastres annually. 
His position also, of course, was that all 
other Customs officers should be able to re- 
ceive extra income in an amount propor- 
tionate to the importance of their posi- 
tions. These remarks were made in the con- 
text of his basic criticisms of the Director 
General for having received a lot more than 
the above amount, and for going overboard 
in his acquisitiveness, In short, in this man's 
opinion, the Director General would have 
been an “honest” man for all practical 
purposes, had he contented himself with a 
million or so extra plastres a year and, of 
course, had he not been so obvious about 
it. He was “dishonest” according to this 
man's standards because he was gaining far 
more than the million and was not being 
guileful or slick about it. 

We Americans bear a considerable burden 
of responsibility for the extent to which 
corruption has mushroomed and become 
such a cancer in the GVN. We have, quite 
unrealistically, tended to view Vietnamese 
officialdom in the same context and by the 
same standards as we normally view the 
officials of a developed Western nation with 
whom we have governmental and business 
contacts; we view them as being in general, 
dedicated, patriotic-minded individuals, 
sufficient in their own individual resources, 
committed to giving their country and gov- 
ernment mature and selfless service, and 
constituting a corps of officials in which 
bribery and graft is the exception rather 
than the rule. While the above is something 
to be hoped for, and every effort should be 
bent towards making it an eventual reality, 
such a state of affairs does not yet exist. 

We simply have not faced up to the fact 
that in Vietnam, public office has always 
been synonymous with personal privilege 
for the officeholder; to the fact that the 
concept of dedicated public service on the 
part of government officials as we under- 
stand it and expect it of our own public 
officials, simply does not exist; to the fact 
that no well-grounded top-level corps of 
Vietnamese public service officials of what- 
ever stripe—honest or dishonest—has yet 
been created in this country. 

Instead, we are dealing with young men, 
mostly; men who have not lived long enough 
to achieve the required degree of maturity 
to capably and conscientiously discharge the 
vast responsibilities of both fighting a war 
and building a nation; a group which more 
and more is coming out of the military—a 
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category which according to basic Vietnamese 
Confucian traditions, is low class and en- 
titled to no respect; a group which has be- 
come generally insufferable in the arrogance 
of the power that they have unexpectedly in- 
herited; a group which, from their individual 
legitimate salaries, does not individually pos- 
sess the equivalent of a newsboy's income at 
home. 

We expose these men to the luxuries of our 
standard of living in our social contacts with 
them and, probably without thinking about 
it, we expect reciprocal arrangements from 
them; we treat them as though we have 
the fullest confidence in their maturity and 
integrity; we make available to their dispo- 
sition and manipulation, multiple millions 
in funds and commodities with a minimum 
of safeguards and controls; we rather gen- 
teelly cluck like mother hens and engage in 
some mild wrist-tapping when flagrant 
abuses in joint programs using U.S.-supplied 
funds, come to light; we fail to talk straight 
from the shoulder to them on the subject 
of corruption and our position with respect 
to it, in fact, we frequently act as though we 
do not know of its existence; and then we 
forever act surprised and horrified that cor- 
ruption has taken hold and riddled the 
structure of government to the extent that 
it has. 

WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


We must face up to the fact that the cor- 
ruption problem exists. We must stop bury- 
ing our heads in sand like ostriches when- 
ever we come face-to-face with the problem. 

The question of corruption is the most 
serlous that we now face and it is imperative 
that we recognize its deadly importance. 

Its existence, and the increasing knowledge 
thereof, is probably the single most impor- 
tant reason for the steady erosion of Ameri- 
can public confidence in and support for our 
overall effort in Vietnam. 

The diversion of such a great percentage 
of the total Government effort to lining in- 
dividual pockets, instead of the devotion of 
all energies to fighting the war and building 
the nation, is aggravating this war and is 
causing fighting men, American as well as 
Vietnamese, to suffer unnecessary death at 
the very time this is being written and read. 

Unlike all other wars, this one is not being 
fought to take and hold real estate. That 
piece of land which we buy with much blood 
today becomes the enemy's tomorrow when 
we move out. 

The vital terrain of this war is truly the 

hearts and minds of the people, and we will 
not have won this struggle until we have 
staked out and are holding fast in that 
area. 
To take their hearts and minds, we must 
somehow inculcate in the people a sense of 
confidence in their government, in its pol- 
icles, and its allies—such as will give them 
something tangible to build their hopes 
upon, and to provide a believeable alterna- 
tive to the very real and effective Commu- 
nist propaganda and indoctrination. 

This vital terrain absolutely cannot be 
taken as long as the people view the official 
representatives of their government in the 
light they now do. The average Vietnamese 
now regards the visible representatives of his 
government's existence—the policeman, the 
Customs official, the military officer, the av- 
erage fonctionnaire—with a varying com- 
bination of emotions depending upon the 
impact that a particular official has upon 
him personally, but the ingredients are the 
same in all too many cases—contempt, fear, 
hatred and loathing. 

As long as the average Vietnamese's reac- 
tions to his governments representatives are 
compounded of these emotions, we will al- 
ways have a Viet Cong and all that goes 
with it. Under the circumstances, one can- 
not blame the people for choosing the Viet 
Cong in preference to their central govern- 
ment. The situation will not change until 
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the people get decent and upright treatment 
from government representatives whom they 
can trust and respect. 


POSITIVE STEPS THAT CAN BE TAKEN 


1. Stop treating corruption as a delicate, 
unmentionable subject, Openly acknowledge 
that it exists and openly state that the U.S. 
proposes to do something about it. The poli- 
ticians, the grafters, and all the generally 
slimy people whose toes will be stepped on 
will make a great outcry. The little people, 
across the board, will applaud the action. 

2. Create an anti-corruption office within 
the U.S. Mission. Invite the GVN to create a 
counterpart organization, Publicly announce 
its existence and officially announce it to the 
GVN. Invite all persons wishing to report in- 
oldents of corruption to freely communicate 
with the office, Offer rewards to non-Ameri- 
cans for information of substance. Shed the 
light of day on the situation by making con- 
firmed data available to the press. 

8. Confront the GVN with examples as fast 
and as often as they develop. Demand cor- 
rective action and force it by actual exposure 
of individuals concerned and withdrawal of 
U.S. support of any program involved. Insist 
that law enforcement and revenue collecting 
officials go to jail and be publicly disgraced 
for involvement in graft and corruption. 

4. Abandon our present devotion to the 
fiction that corruption is the special field of 
lower and middle echelon government offi- 
cials. Instead place the blame squarely where 
it belongs—right at the top. We cannot ex- 
pect lower echelons to cease their compara- 
tively petty larceny peculations when they 
know of the wholesale massive takes among 
the top echelons, As one official explained his 
concept of such corrective action—when the 
house leaks during the rain you don’t fix the 
floor or the side walls first, you start at the 
top with the roof. Display no hesitation in 
naming the political figures who control the 
plush and expensive bars and night clubs; 
name the prominent persons whose names 
are linked to gold smuggling and opium deal- 
ing; publicize those who have “acquired” 
tracts of land just prior to its devotion to 
military or development purposes; point out 
the generals who are busy building multiple 
hotels and fancy vilias at Dalat and Vung 
Tau and such places. 

5. Eliminate the root of corruption by 
making it possible for GVN employees to 
secure a real living wage. One GVN Minis- 
ter with whom I discussed this suggested 
the way to accomplish this was to fire half 
of all GVN employees and pay the remainder 
double their present salaries. This is over- 
simplification but is on the right track. The 
GVN has dozens of unneeded offices and 
thousands of unneeded employees in its 
swollen bureacracy. Some heroic measures 
could be taken to reduce numbers, demand 
adequate performance from those remain- 
ing, and pay them accordingly. 

6. The campaign for correction should 
start with a program to announce to every- 
one that “the party is over and the game 
will be played straight from now on” and 
that except in flagrant cases involving higher 
echelons, no attempt will be made to dig 
into past history of anyone who henceforth 
toes the line. 

7. The U.S. must. take the initiative in 
this and, once having started, must con- 
tinue with it. Vietnamese Government of- 
ficials are so involved that very few have 
hands sufficiently clean that they can make 
an immediate major independent contribu- 
tion. In the starting phase at least, it will 
be necessary for the U.S. to take the onus 
of such criticism as this program will gen- 
erate. Vietnamese officials, who have them- 
selves been involved in corrupt practices, will 
be in an indefensible position if they initi- 
ally impose disciplinary measures on col- 
leagues and subordinates who are well aware 
of the officials’ own past shortcomings, 
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8. Above all, don’t make this a classified 
subject and thereby bury it. Shed the light 
of day upon corruption to the fullest degree 
possible. On this subject, every single last 
Vietnamese is vitally involved and both he 
and his American counterpart have a defi- 
nite “need to know”. 


FORMER SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
TOM CLARK APPLIES WISDOM OF 
HIGH TRIBUNAL TO TASK OF 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
practical wisdom of former Supreme 
Court Justice Thomas C. Clark is now 
being applied to the work of the Presi- 
dent's Commission for the Observance of 
Human Rights Year 1968. 

I am particularly pleased with the se- 
lection of this distinguished American to 
serve on the Commission because Tom 
Clark always traveled a firm course of 
responsibility in all his endeavors. 

Justice Clark’s dedicated service to his 
country and profession is continuing as 
strongly, although he retired from the 
Supreme Court Bench on June 12, 1967. 

His invaluable contributions on this 
high tribunal began in 1949 with his ap- 
pointment by President Truman. Justice 
Clark brought to that lofty pillar of law 
his experience as Attorney General of 
the United States. Prior to that, he had 
been Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of Antitrust Division in the Jus- 
tice Department from 1943 to 1945. 

The Justice, who also served as civil 
district attorney in Dallas County, Tex., 
received his A.B. and LL. B. degrees from 
the University of Texas. 

His appointment to the President's 
Commission for the Observance of Hu- 
man Rights Year certainly is deserving 
of commendation, and our support in 
focusing the attention of all Americans 
on the need for ratification of the human 
rights conventions. 


STRONG SUPPORT FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT’S PROPOSALS ON ENVIRON- 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has recently proposed a compre- 
hensive program to deal with one of the 
Nation’s most urgent domestic problems: 
the ever-increasing problem of pollution 
hazards on our environment, 

In his message to Congress on environ- 
mental health, the President has sounded 
the alarm about the grave threats to 
environment posed by air pollution. 
There can be no doubt that the quality 
of our environment has been deteriorat- 
ing rapidly, and that the health and wel- 


‘fare of our citizens is imminently 


threatened. Concerned citizens are now 
struggling for the right to escape their 
congested, polluted environment. It is our 
responsibility to grant them that right. 

Since 1963, when Congress passed the 
Clean Air Act, we have waged an un- 
ceasing battle against the contamination 
of our atmosphere. Last year, with the 
unanimous passage of the Air Quality 
Act, we acknowledged that the fight 
against air pollution was a major battle 
to be fought on all fronts, using every 
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weapon of modern technology available 
and every dollar which our domestic 
economy would permit. President John- 
son’s message reminds us that we cannot 
afford to falter or withdraw from that 
battle. Every segment of our society, 
government, industry, and private citi- 
zens, must work together to insure that 
we will be victorious. 

I urge my colleagues to examine care- 
fully the President’s message and to act 
on it with speed and conviction. Let 
us appropriate the funds requested 
promptly, for at this stage in the battle 
any delay could be fatal to the lives of 
our citizens and to the very quality of our 
environment. 


ADDRESS BY M. CECIL MACKEY, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION, AT ENGI- 
NEERS’ DAY ASSEMBLY, DREXEL 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
month, M. Cecil Mackey, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy Development of the De- 
partment of Transportation, delivered 
an excellent address to the 19th annual 
Engineers’ Day assembly at Drexel Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. 

Secretary Mackey spoke on man’s 
ability—or lack of it to date—to adopt 
technology to his social requirements. As 
he so eloquently pointed out, the genius 
of man has been able to develop an 
enormous array of inventions whose ca- 
pacity for social good or social disaster 
is without precedent. 

Using the automobile as an example 
to illustrate his point, Secretary Mackey 
suggested that a balance sheet be put to- 
gether showing the benefits of auto 
transportation on the one side and the 
total economic and social costs on the 
other side. For quite some time now we 
have been concerned with identifying 
and reducing the economic costs of our 
technological developments. Too long, 
however, have we ignored the social costs, 
which are often difficult to identify and 
even more difficult to compute. But if we 
could reduce the cost in human lives 
caused by auto accidents, the costs of 
traffic control and law enforcement, the 
costs of highway construction and main- 
tenance, the cost of obtaining adequate 
compensation for personal injury and 
property damage, and the costs resulting 
from air pollution, then the net benefits 
to be derived from the automobile would 
be greatly enhanced. The same can be 
said for many other products of our ad- 
vanced technology. 

The Department of Transportation 
and the Committee on Commerce are 
working together to reduce the social 
costs of some of our technology, for ex- 
ample, in our hearings on auto accident 
compensation and insurance beginning 
next week. All of us should be concerned 
as Secretary Mackey shows us with this 
matter of accounting because as more 
time passes without cost reduction, the 
greater the costs will become. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Assistant Secretary 
Mackey’s timely address be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF M. CEcIL MACKEY, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION FOR POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
THE 19TH ANNUAL ENGINEERS’ Day ASSEM- 
BLY, DREXEL UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
FEBRUARY 20, 1968 


In his 1968 State of the Union address and 
in his Consumer Message to the Congress ear- 
lier this month President Johnson has once 
again directed our attention to the impor- 
tance of safeguarding the individual's inter- 
est in our affluent but increasingly imper- 
sonal and technologically-oriented society. 
The question before us, he said, is not “How 
can we achieve abundance?” but “How shall 
we use our abundance?” The underlying 
problem is not new, of course, but in pro- 
claiming the citizen’s basic rights—partic- 
ularly his “right to safety”—the President 
has placed the individual in the forefront of 
government attention. 

Man's ability to adapt technology to his 
social requirements—to harness his engineer- 
ing innovations to the human spirit—re- 
mains one of the great challenges of civili- 
zation. Lewis Mumford has written eloquent- 
ly, if perhaps pessimistically, about this en- 
counter between man and the machine. What 
we are talking about today, therefore, is not 
a new issue—it has been with us at lease 
since our prehistoric ancestors first learned 
how to make fire. 

But the gravity of the challenge—its com- 
plexity and implications—seems to me to be 
greater today than ever before. The genius 
of the scientist, the pragmatic brilliance of 
the engineer, and the great institutional in- 
novations of our time have combined to put 
at our disposal an enormous array of inven- 
tions whose capacity for social good or social 
disaster is without precedent. Today we can 
do more—travel farther—learn infinitely 
more about the world around us—and do all 
of this with fewer resources—than at any 
time in this planet's history. Rightly, and 
proudly, we can claim to be wizards of science 
and engineering. But we have yet to prove 
our capacity to make science man’s servant 
rather than his master. 

The challenge of technology to the human 
spirit is no better illustrated than by trans- 
portation, and especially that wonderful 
thing, the automobile. The automobile, with 
its speed, flexibility, and susceptibility to 
mass production has perhaps done more to 
affect our lives than any other innovation. 
If man’s first love affair took place in the 
Garden of Eden, his second certainly began 
when Henry Ford created the Model T and 
put it within the economic reach of most 
American families. 

In many respects, the automobile is the 
backbone of the U.S. economy. This year 
Americans will spend more than $70 billion 
for the purchase and use of their passenger 
cars. More than $30 billion alone will be in- 
vested in new autos, another $20 billion will 
be spent for gasoline and oil, and $12 billion 
in repairs and purchases of accessories, In all, 
autos account for about a tenth of our $800 
billion annual gross national product. Our 
dollar expenditures for goods and services 
connected with the automobile alone exceed 
the entire GNP of most countries of the 
world—more than the GNP of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Italy combined. 

Too often, however, we are so dazzled by 
the economic and transport benefits of the 
automobile that we fail to recognize its ad- 
verse effects. Consider these factors: 

This year more than 50,000 people will be 
killed in more than 10 million auto accidents. 
About 4.5 million people will sustain injury. 
More than a million will be disabled. 

As much as 20% of all annual expenditures 
for police activity is related essentially to 
traffic control and routine enforcement of 
relatively minor traffic violations, 
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An estimated 50% of the time and costs 
of operation of our court system is directly 
related, in one way or another, to motor 
vehicle operations. 

Of an estimated 400,000 tons of waste mat- 
ter poured into the air over the U.S. every 
day, just about one-half emanates from the 
automobile. The social cost of the resulting 
air pollution is shockingly high. Not only 
is there some considerable basis for attrib- 
uting deaths and illness to air pollution, one 
study has concluded that in densely popu- 
lated urban areas the added cost of living 
can work out to as much as $800 a year for 
a family. 

One would almost think that automobiles 
eat concrete and asphalt. Certainly they have 
a large appetite for new highways. Over the 
last dozen years we have invested $40 billion 
in the interstate highway program. This year, 
Federal, State and local governments will 
spend approximately $15 billion on the con- 
struction and maintenance of streets and 
highways. The Federal-aid highway program 
alone will exceed $4 billion. 

The actual cost of construction of new 
highways—astounding though it may be— 
represents only part of the actual costs. In 
addition to construction costs, one must 
reckon with the costs of dislocation of fam- 
ilies who must be moved to clear the right- 
of-way—with encroachment, and sometimes 
destruction, of parks and recreational fa- 
cilities—with the obliteration of historic 
sites. These costs, though difficult to reckon, 
are just as real, just as important, as the 
costs of steel and concrete which go into 
the freeways. 

It would be extremely interesting if we 
could put together a balance sheet showing 
the benefits of auto transportation on the 
one side and the total economic and social 
costs on the other side. Unfortunately, we 
do not have such a balance sheet. We have, 
in fact, been far too long in beginning to 
identify all the items that belong on such 
a ledger. On the basis of the evidence which 
is readily available, however, it is obvious 
that we have done a very poor job to date 
in harmonizing the technology of the auto- 
mobile with the total needs of our society, 
all things considered. 

We have simply failed to develop an effi- 
cient and reliable means of identifying the 
total social costs of our technology and mak- 
ing an appropriate assignment of its burdens 
to those who are otherwise inclined only to 
reap the benefits. 

While we still have a long way to go in 
adapting technology to society, there are nev- 
ertheless signs in transportation that sug- 
gest the beginnings of an awareness that the 
overhead or social costs must be placed on 
the balance. Just two years ago we were add- 
ing millions of automobiles to our streets 
with practically no attention to their safety 
features, There was no systematic analysis of 
auto accidents, their causes, or effects on 
those involved, As a society we had virtually 
closed our eyes to the human toll taken in 
auto accidents. 

Today much of this has changed. The De- 
partment of Transportation, exercising au- 
thority conferred by the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act—signed into law 
by President Johnson on September 9, 1966— 
is systematically scrutinizing autos and auto 
accidents with a view to reducing their num- 
ber and the severity of human injury. Much 
research is underway, but already there are 
encouraging signs of real progress—progress 
that can be measured in terms of lives saved 
and serious injuries avoided. 

Let me give you an example. The collapsible 
steering wheel is now required on new cars. 
It is a comparatively simple mechanical in- 
novation. Its cost is not great. Yet prelimi- 
nary statistical evidence tends to show that 
if every auto were equipped with a collapsible 
steering wheel, deaths in auto accidents 
would be reduced by one-fourth. Think what 
this means—of the 53,000 persons killed last 
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year, more than 13,000 could have been saved! 
Just one more illustration: New required 
anti-penetration windshields, which began 
appearing in U.S.-built automobiles in 1966, 
can reduce severe facial lacerations by 80%. 

In all, the Department of Transportation 
has promulgated 23 auto safety regulations. 
New windshields, seat belts and shoulder har- 
nesses, and built-in head supports, combined 
with modifications in the design of the in- 
terior of new cars, will greatly reduce death 
and injury in auto accidents. This will help 
avoid some of the large social costs attribut- 
able to auto transportation. Clearly, we are 
making some meaningful progress. 

Much more can be done, however, to cut 
human loss associated with auto accidents. 
A systems view of accidents must take into 
account at least two other principal factors. 

First, through improved highway design, 
better driver education, and improved licens- 
ing procedures, many accidents can be 
avoided by eliminating certain accident-re- 
lated causes. 

Second, recognizing that whatever we do 
motor vehicle accident can never be com- 
pletely prevented, we must be certain that 
we have a fair and efficient means for provid- 
ing compensation to the victims. Cars will 
collide; people will be injured and killed, To 
provide compensation when these tragic 
events occur, we have traditionally relied on 
a system of insurance which places heavy 
emphasis on negligence, litigation and de- 
termination of fault. It is now a serious 
question, however, whether this type of in- 
surance system is adequately attuned to the 
demands of our auto-oriented society, where 
100 million vehicles are operated nearly a 
trillion miles a year over the nation’s streets 
and highways. Recognizing this is an im- 
portant issue of national concern, President 
Johnson has recently asked the Congress for 
authorization for a comprehensive study led 
by the Department of Transportation of the 
entire motor vehicle accident compensation 
system. 

The social repercussions of the automobile 
involve more than accidents and their re- 
sulting death and injury. We must also take 
into account the effect of the auto and its 
infra-structure on our environment, Signifi- 
cantly, Congress, in creating the Department 
last year, directed that “special effort be 
made to preserve the natural beauty of the 
countryside and public park and recreation 
lands, wildlife and waterfowl reservations, 
and historic sites.” 

In many respects this is historic legisla- 
tion. For what may be the first time Con- 
gress indicated that as much attention 
should be given to environmental “cost” as 
the actual dollar costs involved in the de- 
velopment of transportation facilities. The 
Secretary of Transportation, for example, is 
admonished not to approve any program or 
project—such as a new highway—which 
would require the use of public park or rec- 
reational land or an historic site “unless 
there is no feasible and prudent alternative 
to the use of such land, and such program 
includes all possible planning to minimize” 
the resulting harm. The character of this 
legislative directive, as you can appreciate, 
is such that it leaves a great deal of responsi- 
bility in the Secretary of Transportation, Es- 
tablishment of appropriate criteria and their 
sound implementation represent difficult and, 
in many ways, unique challenges. The De- 
partment is actively engaged with this entire 
problem and important steps have already 
been taken to carry Congress’ directive into 
action. 

From a broader standpoint, it is vital to 
recognize that these legislative provisions 
embody a recognition that transportation 
systems embody “costs” which heretofore 
have not been directly reflected in our pricing 
mechanism. Just as with auto accidents and 
injuries, the loss of valuable recreational 
areas and the disruption of communities have 
their hidden costs too. 
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Recent efforts to require explicit recogni- 
tion of social costs—creative and substantial 
though they are—go only part of the way 
in establishing a mechanism for dealing with 
the social attributes of technology. Again, 
let me use the automobile as a case for 
illustration. Earlier I noted that the col- 
lapsible steering wheel—now required on new 
cars—can seemingly reduce auto accident 
deaths by 25 percent. Seat belts, shoulder 
harnesses, and other devices and changes in 
design can also help reduce injuries and 
death. 

What is striking is that this kind of me- 
chanical adaptation does not involve any rad- 
ically new innovations. The collapsible steer- 
ing wheel was well known in the auto in- 
dustry 40 years ago. It could probably have 
been installed in the 1920’s at a very small 
addition in cost. If it had been, it would 
have saved tens of thousands of lives. 

Why, then, was it not introduced by the 
automobile industry? Why did it take 
a Ralph Nader to bring auto safety into the 
spotlight of public attention? Why have 
many important safety equipment items 
been installed by auto manufacturers only 
in response to mandatory Federal standards? 
The major auto companies—as you well 
know—have been quite successful in finan- 
cial terms; one might even say richly en- 
dowed. Their sales and their profits have 
permitted them to employ thousands of 
scientists and engineers, It would hardly 
have been beyond this key industry's eco- 
nomic or technical capability to develop and 
offer to the public—on its own initiative 
safer automobiles and improved safety 
equipment. Why, then, has so little been 
done in this important area and so much 
attention concentrated on the development 
of new color schemes, the contour of body 
lines, the design of more powerful engines, 
and the perfection of such marvelous con- 
tributions to posterity as the lighted ash- 
tray? To this haunting question I have no 
simple answer. But there is an even more im- 
portant question—one that looks to the fu- 
ture rather than the past: Has the automo- 
bile industry now made a total commitment 
to safety? Has the industry recognized and 
accepted the full responsibility that must 
be an integral part of providing the nation 
with the mobility it wants? And finally, has 
there been a recognition of the fact that the 
automobile and the highway must be viewed 
in the broadest context of its environmental 
impact? 

Unfortunately the answers are not as en- 
couraging as we might hope. Institutional 
rigidities impede progress and attitudes 
change too slowly—despite a Congressional 
mandate and strong Presidential leadership. 

The total costs of the automobile—the cost 
of accidents, the full cost of highway con- 
struction, the cost of land used for free- 
ways rather than for recreation, the cost 
of air pollution— must ultimately be refiect- 
ed in the pricing mechanism, This will give 
all the industries that together are respon- 
sible for our motor vehicle transportation 
system stronger incentive to focus much 
more of their attention on steps which can 
be taken to reduce the social costs of their 
products. 


CONTROL OF AIR AND WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, a good 
deal of attention has been given to the 
need for controlling air and water pol- 
lution. The need is tremendous. This 
Congress and earlier Congresses have 
faced up to that need by enacting leg- 
islation that requires the States to es- 
tablish pollution abatement and control 
programs that will assure the people of 
this Nation a livable environment. I have 
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coauthored and strongly supported this 
legislation. To me, pollution, both air 
and water, is one of the Nation’s most 
serious domestic problems. 

One of the problems that has plagued 
all of us, and particularly the members 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, is how to finance the cost of pol- 
lution control. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works have recognized 
that, to be successful, a partnership ef- 
fort by the public, industry, and govern- 
ments at all levels will be needed to 
carry out the programs and to finance 
them. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration has recently reported in 
volume I of the “Cost of Clean Water” 
that municipal and industrial water 
cleanup will cost between $26 and $29 
billion over the next 5 years. These are 
staggering figures, particularly in light 
of today’s difficult economic conditions, 
and it is an absolute necessity that we 
allocate our resources wisely and prop- 
erly. We cannot afford to curtail our ac- 
tivities in pursuing the programs needed 
to assure a desirable environmental 
quality. Nor can we afford to waste large 
sums of money on programs that are not 
beneficial to our people. The President 
is expected to make recommendations to 
Congress on a program that may give 
incentives to industry in financing the 
cost of pollution control efforts. I am 
eager to see exactly what the President 
will be recommending. 

However, before we can intelligently 
make public policy on the type of incen- 
tive program that should be adopted, we 
need to know about the State standards 
that are being approved. Senator MUSKIE 
has announced that oversight hearings 
will be held later this year to see what 
progress is being made with our water 
pollution control programs. I look for- 
ward to those hearings because there are 
many questions that need to be answered. 

Several weeks ago, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of State and In- 
terstate Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istrators, in Hartford, Conn., James G. 
Watt, secretary to the Natural Resources 
Committee of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke on the subject matter 
of incentives to industry for waste treat- 
ment facilities. Mr. Watt suggests that— 

The best incentives that could be provided 
would be the establishment of meaningful 
and reasonable water quality standards and 
the adoption of a realistic timetable for their 
implementation, 


Mr. Watt calls for a realistic pro- 
gram—not Federal handouts. He goes on 
to say, however, that if the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration de- 
mands that the States require “treatment 
for treatment sake or in effect a national 
effluent standard” then industry will be 
compelled to ask for a substantial in- 
crease in the tax credits allowed for pol- 
lution control facilities. Iam hopeful that 
it will be clearly established at our over- 
sight hearings that a reasonable program 
is being developed. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the speech given 
by Mr. Watt of the national chamber, 
followed by an exchange of correspond- 
ence that Mr. Watt had with former 
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Assistant Secretary of the Interior Frank 
C. Di Luzio. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tax INCENTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREAT- 
MENT FACILITIES 


(By James G. Watt)! 


Present water pollution control programs 
make wise corporate decisions extremely dif- 
ficult. Before an executive can commit the 
resources of a corporation for waste treat- 
ment facilities, he needs to know how much 
water treatment is necessary to assure the 
desired water quality and how soon the fa- 
cilities must be in operation. Can he be sure 
of what the government requirements will 
be tomorrow, next year, or two years from 
now? He needs to know the various alterna- 
tives available for financing the pollution 
control and abatement facilities. Can he an- 
ticipate what financial “benefits” might be 
made available if he were to wait for Con- 
gress to act? 

Frustrating questions such as these make 
today’s program timely and valuable. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to discuss with you 
the question of “Tax Incentives for Indus- 
trial Waste Treatment Facilities,” 

The best incentives that could be provided 
would be the establishment of meaningful 
and reasonable water quality standards and 
the adoption of a realistic timetable for their 
implementation. These are the objectives of 
the Water Quality Control Act of 1965 as set 
forth in the Congressional Committee reports 
and the floor debate which accompanied the 
passage of the Act. Unfortunately, recent evi- 
dence suggests some state and interstate 
water quality standards approved by the 
Secretary of Interior include requirements 
which would bypass the water quality cri- 
teria defined at the public hearings. 

When Co: enacted the Water Quality 
Act in 1965, it delegated to the Secretary ex- 
tensive authority to implement a program 
that would assure the adoption of meaning- 
ful and effective state water quality control 
programs. The purpose of these state pro- 
grams is to “enhance the quality and value” 
of our interstate water resources for the 
benefit of the “public health and welfare.” 
It was the quality of the waters of the nation 
that was of concern to the members of Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, it appears as if the 
Secretary of Interior is more interested in 
requiring secondary treatment of all waste 
waters, as a matter of policy, irrespective of 
quality requirements. 

In many instances, the difference between 
primary and secondary treatment will not 
be significant to the receiving waters. In 
such cases, it is poor public policy to require 
the additional cost of secondary treatment. 
Treatment for treatment's sake is a luxury 
we cannot afford when we are confronted 
with a war in Viet Nam, slums, unemploy- 
ment, and a multitude of domestic problems, 
plus a hungry world. 

On August 9, 1967, Secretary Udall appeared 
before the Senate Public Works’ Subcommit- 
tee on Air and Water Pollution to relate the 
progress of the federal water pollution con- 
trol effort. In discussing the approval of state 
water quality standards, he remarked: “The 
most significantsingle thing about the stand- 
ards that I have approved is that they call 
for a minimum of secondary treatment for all 
municipal wastes and a comparable degree 
of treatment for industrial wastes.” 


Secretary, Natural Resources Committee 
and Environmental Pollution Advisory Panel, 
Community and Regional Resource Develop- 
ment Group, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20006. Presented to the Associa- 
tion of State and Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Administrators at its Annual Meet- 
ing in Hartford, Connecticut, on December 
13, 1967. 
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On November 8, on behalf of the National 
Chamber, I wrote to Assistant Secretary for 
Water Pollution Control, Frank C. Di Luzio, 
and asked if he would clarify those remarks 
so the business community could make ap- 
propriate plans. Our letter stated, The inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘comparable degree 
of treatment’ has caused much concern in 
the business community. Does this phrase 
imply the actual construction of a secondary 
treatment facility? Does it imply that an 
industrial waste effluent should have a qual- 
ity as high as an effluent from a municipal 
secondary treatment plant? Does this phrase 
imply a certain percentage reduction of waste 
load regardless of the quality of the receiving 
water body?” 

Unfortunately, I have not received an an- 
swer to that November 8 letter, and thus am 
unable to report to you how the Office of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration has interpreted the statement of 
Secretary Udall. 

The interpretation and application of 
Secretary Udall’s statement could conceiva- 
bly cause us many problems in the months 
ahead. In fact, trouble has already started. 
States which have agreed to the Secretary's 
demands are now experiencing difficulty in 
defining what constitutes the equivalent of 
secondary treatment for industrial waste. If 
your state’s legislation calls for a program 
to assure acceptable water quality, you, as 
administrator of the program, will have to 
show that the discharges are damaging that 
quality. Whether or not the alleged offender 
(municipality or industrial plant) does or 
does not have a secondary treatment facility 
is not the material issue. If the court finds 
that the water quality is not impaired by 
the waste discharged, the standards which 
include a requirement for secondary treat- 
ment could be thrown out, even though ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Interior. Thus, the 
efforts to improve a meaningful water pol- 
lution control program would be set back 
for an indefinite period of time. We cannot 
afford this risk. We need a meaningful and 
& determined program that will secure for 
ourselves and future generations, a desirable 
quality of water. 

The guidelines issued by the Department 
of Interior have been considered by some as 
having the strength of law. But the federal 
Act did not require that conference con- 
clusions and secondary treatment, as a min- 
imum, be included in state standards. For 
the states to adopt standards solely to be in 
conformity with the guidelines is courting 
trouble. 

The alarm has already been sounded by 
Prank J. Barry, Solicitor of the Department 
of Interior. The Bureau of National Affairs 
reported in its Daily Report of July 28, 1967, 
the following: 

“The Water Quality Act of 1965 ‘is not a 
law at all,’ in the judgment of Interior De- 
partment Solicitor, Frank J. Barry, but mere- 
ly a ‘methodology’ for developing water-pol- 
lution-control standards of doubtful enforce- 
ability. 

“Mr. Barry was one of four speakers here 
(San Francisco) at a water pollution pro- 
gram sponsored by the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion’s Real Estate Commmittee at the 
association’s 1967 convention, 

“He recognized that the 1965 act will serve 
the purpose of focusing public attention on 
those industries and communities that are 
‘the bad guys’ of water pollution, In that 
sense, he viewed it as a small step in the 
right direction. 

“But a solution to the water pollution prob- 
lem and preservation of our vital water re- 
source, he went on, call for a major 
adjustment in our society. Unless the ad- 
justment is made—and ‘there will be some 
bitter battles fought —water pollution is 
one of the ways we can ‘burn up civiliza- 
tion,” he declared.” 
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Dr. Mitchell Wendell, Legal Counsel to the 
Council of State Governments, and Secre- 
tary of this Association of State Industrial 
Water Pollution Control Administrators, has 
also raised the warning flag. At the Water 
Pollution Control Federation Meeting, earlier 
this year, Dr. Wendell questioned the en- 
forceability of the FWPCA’s requirements 
that State water quality standards demand 
secondary treatment or its equivalent. 

Our federal and state government officials 
could well afford to take a new look at the 
present effort. Uniformity of effluent stand- 
ards may readily be conceded as the approach 
which makes administration easier. But, is 
it best for the country? Is it worth the cost 
to the taxpayer and the consumer on whom 
the burden ultimately falls? In the long run, 
will it be a source of pride to the adminis- 
trators of the program? 

The topic of the discussions today is tax 
incentives for industrial waste treatment fa- 
cilities. The word “incentive” is actually a 
misnomer. The social responsibility of in- 
dustry and the laws provide the incentives. 
What society, including the municipalities 
and industries, should be looking for is the 
mechanism which would permit, at the low- 
est level possible, the fastest achievement of 
pollution control at the least cost to the gen- 
eral public. 

Because Congress determined as a matter of 
policy that pollution should be controlled 
and abated at a vastly accelerated rate and 
made the federal government a party to the 
action, it is reasonable to expect that the 
federal government would provide a portion 
of the funding required. Congress has al- 
ready provided some financial assistance to 
municipalities. In addition, many members 
of Congress, both in the Senate and House, 
have introduced legislation to extend the 
policy of financial assistance to industry. 
These proposals would give industry addi- 
tional tax credits ranging from 7% on up for 
investments made in waste treatment facil- 
ities. However, no formal Congressional Com- 
mittee action has been given to these bills. 
The Senate Committee on Public Works, be- 
leves Congress should give consideration to 
tax relief proposals for industrial pollution 
control activities. The Committee has prop- 
erly based its reasoning on the fact that pol- 
lution control does not constitute a revenue- 
producing investment to industry, but rather 
is an environmental improvement. The Com- 
mittee report stated, “Installation of pollu- 
tion control devices is costly and in many 
cases nonremunerative. The billion dollars of 
capital investment which will have to be 
made by the industrial sector for the benefit 
of the entire society will place a substantial 
burden on corporate resources and ultimately 
on the general public.” 

Industry has supported the use of tax 
credits. In fact, industry has sought them to 
offset the high cost of constructing pollution 
control and abatement facilities. Further- 
more, if the FWPCA requires the states to 
demand secondary treatment of all waste 
water discharges, industry will be required 
to ask Congress for substantial increases in 
the tax credits allowed for capital invest- 
ments in waste treatment facilities, if it is 
to be able to have the financial capability 
for continuing productive capacity expan- 
sion. 

The Board of Directors of the National 
Chamber of Commerce has gone on record 
to say: 

“Present federal pollution control pro- 
grams emphasize treatment methods and 
construction of facilities, This emphasis re- 
quires that industry make large capital in- 
vestments and expensive attempts to improve 
performance of present government-approved 
methods. Consequently, industry has sought 
tax credits and accelerated amortization pro- 
visions for anti-pollution devices. Additional 
tax credits and accelerated amortization will 
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be needed if the present programs are con- 
tinued. 

“Serious study needs to be given to incen- 
tives that would relate to performance in 
waste reduction rather than to the installa- 
tion of particular treatment methods. One 
weakness of the present programs is that 
they tend to encourage the use of estab- 
lished waste treatment methods to the pos- 
sible exclusion of more efficient solutions 
such as process changes, or, in the case of 
water, in-stream treatment. The present em- 
phasis also encourages large investments in 
individual capital facilities which may soon 
face obsolescence should jointly owned or 
operated facilities or less capital-intensive 
methods prove to be more efficient.” 

If the federal government is going to de- 
mand that the states require secondary treat- 
ment of all wastes, a good case can be made 
for a substantial increase in the tax credit 
allowed for investment in treatment facilities 
as being expenditures for some public bene- 
fit rather than as treatment required to pre- 
vent injury to another. 

However, it is also important to note that 
the mere authorization by Congress of a tax 
credit is of no value unless industry can take 
advantage of that tax credit. You will recall 
that for five months Congress suspended the 
7% investment tax credit except for those 
expenditures which were made for pollution 
control and abatement facilities. For that 
period of time the Internal Revenue Service 
required that there be federal certification of 
those investments. Secretary Udall p. 
in the Federal Register of February 1, 1967, 
a set of conditions that would have to be met 
for industry to take advantage of the 7% tax 
credit. That proposed rule has never been 
promulgated, but, if it had, or if a similar 
rule would be applied to additional tax cred- 
its made available by Congress, it would al- 
most negate the incentive intended. 

Under these proposed rules, the Secretary 
would require double certification. That is, 
certification by state authorities and by the 
federal officials. Under these proposed rules to 
get the federal certification, conditions above 
and beyond the state requirements would 
have to be met. For industries seeking the 
tax credit, the net effect would have been 
the pre-emption of the state water quality 
standards by a federal effluent standard. 
Thus, the intent of the Water Quality Act of 
1965 could have been substantially altered 
by the use of the proposed federal tax credit 
certification requirements. 

If Congress should allow industry a sub- 
stantial tax credit for treatment facilities, 
the entire credit could be of little or no value 
to industry by reason of the Secretary’s cer- 
tification requirements. Congress should set 
forth the specific qualifications, or provide 
that state certification will be sufficient to 
qualify for the federal tax credit. 

Tax assistance to encourage water pollu- 
tion abatement has been recognized as in 
the public interest by a number of states. 
However, the tax credit application can be a 
problem when it is difficult to show what 
part of the capital investment in a new 
plant has actually gone into pollution con- 
trol and abatement facilities. This points up 
the advisability of defining in any legisla- 
tion what the rules should be for certifica- 
tion. States have had to devise such rules for 
application of their credits. Granting the 
states the responsibility of certification for 
federal tax credit allowances would be a prac- 
tical approach that would eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort and expense. 

Let me summarize my comments on tax 
credits by saying that if the present FWPCA 
program continues to demand that states 
arbitrarily insist upon secondary treatment 
of all effluent, industry is unquestionably 
going to need substantial tax credits to fi- 
nance the costly and unprofitable treatment 
facilities. 
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Another “incentive” that might be made 
available to industry would be an allowance 
for the accelerated amortization of their 
waste treatment facilities. The business com- 
munity would favor the quick write-off of 
their capital costs in a one-to-three year 
period. This would be most helpful when 
coupled with tax credits. 

The Senate Public Works Committee sug- 
gested that Congress should also give con- 
sideration to a federal loan program designed 
to assist industry with the costs of pollution 
control. The Committee suggested that a 
Rural Electrification-type program might be 
helpful. This REA program, as you know, was 
designed as a social program to enhance the 
welfare of our rural citizens. The Committee 
states that, “The control of pollution is even 
a more important welfare requirement of our 
urban population.” It may be advisable for 
the government to provide such a loan pro- 
gram, particularly, for some of the smaller 
or marginal plants that do not have the 
capital available for financing the costly 
waste treatment facilities. Such a program 
could be beneficial, but it does not provide 
a significant contribution to the costs of 
pollution control and abatement facilities. 
Rather, there would be the additional cost 
of the administration of the program. 

One meritorious possibility for giving aid 
to industrial plants for pollution control and 
abatement would be for the federal govern- 
ment to make block grants to the states for 
that specific purpose. The states could 
then administer a program which would 
allow for grants or loans to those plants 
which need the funds to meet the state re- 
quirements. This would permit the local 
authorities to provide the assistance where 
it is most urgently needed to improve water 
quality. 

In discussing programs that the federal 
government might inaugurate to assist in our 
continuing efforts to control and abate pollu- 
tion, I feel compelled to comment upon the 
suggestion made by some that an affluent fee 
program be established. Conceptually, the 
effluent fee program would require industrial 
plants and municipalities to pay for the 
wastes discharged into streams and rivers. 
This possibility was given serious attention 
by a Study Committee made up of officials 
from the U.S. Departments of Treasury, Inte- 
rior, Commerce, HEW, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors. In August, 1966, this committee re- 
ported, based upon the information it had at 
that time, “that effluent fees provide an effec- 
tive and highly efficient incentive for water 
pollution control. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends their use in addition to the en- 
forcement provisions enacted in the Water 
Quality Act of 1965.” 

The information and data presently being 
gathered by a similar committee within the 
Government, has overwhelmingly shown such 
a program would be unworkable. Under pres- 
ent circumstances, the business community 
would also have to oppose any such program. 

The knowledge now available indicates 
how important pollution control policies are 
to the nation, not only for the sake of water 
quality, but because of the financial costs to 
the country. Estimates of the costs of treat- 
ment, i.e., amortization of the capital invest- 
ment and operation and maintenance costs, 
indicate that capital costs are about one- 
fourth to one-third the total costs. In other 
words, the operation costs will be about twice 
the construction costs. It must be remem- 
bered that operating costs are a tax deductible 
item. Thus, if increased treatment is required, 
it reduces future taxable income. If the in- 
creased treatment provides no realizable 
benefit in the stream, the public receives no 
benefit and the governments, state and fed- 
eral, lose revenues. 

Dr. Henry C. Bramer, an industrial econo- 
mist, formerly of Mellon Institute, who is 
well qualified in the field of pollution control 
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mechanics, as well as economics, recently re- 
ported to the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers how financially important water 
pollution control decisions are to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

First, he reported that, on the average, 
operating costs to treat each thousand gal- 
lons of industrial process water would 
amount to 10 cents for primary treatment, 
20 cents for secondary treatment, 40 cents 
for tertiary treatment. 

In other words, each decision to require 
the next higher degree of treatment doubles 
the operating cost. 

For American industry, which utilizes 
3,700 billion gallons of water a year for proc- 
esssing purposes, the operating costs would 
be $370,000,000 for primary treatment, $740,- 
000,000 for secondary treatment, $1,480,000,- 
000 for tertiary treatment. 

Secondary treatment thus adds $370 mil- 
lion per year to the cost of treating indus- 
trial water. Unless it is justifiable, it would 
be a poor allocation of resources. What it 
adds as a cost to municipalities I do not 
know. 

But, Dr. Bramer offers an even more 
ominous warning when he cautions that the 
cost of process water treatment is smaller 
than the cost of lowering the temperature of 
“cooling water” used by industry to meet an 
arbitrary effluent standard, such as 90° F. 

For American industry, the operating and 
amortization cost to provide cooling facili- 
ties will be in excess of $1 billion & year ac- 
cording to Dr. Bramer. 

Secondary treatment of process water plus 
the cooling of “cooling water” thus means 
an annual cost of $1.8 billion. 

If requirements for secondary treatment 
are limited to those areas where it is justi- 
fied, the final cost will be somewhere between 
the $370 and the $1,800 million a year. 

The next few months are crucial for the 
development of our water pollution control 
programs. The public needs to know the costs 
of pollution control and the benefits to be 
gained, so that our policy makers can make 
the right decisions in directing the use of the 
limited resources of our municipalities and 
industries and thus, the people. This is a 
responsibility of the technical leaders. 

In summary, let me say again that the 
best incentive that could be made available 
to the industrial community, and I am sure 
to the municipalities, would be the estab- 
lishment of reasonable standards, coupled 
with a realistic timetable, that would protect 
the water quality in our rivers, streams, and 
lakes. If we are concerned with the quality 
of water as differentiated from the quality 
of the effluents, the question of reasonable- 
ness—reasonable standards and reasonable 
time periods—can be easily determined by 
you, the administrators of the state pro- 
grams, the federal officials, and representa- 
tives of the business-industrial community. 


I appreciate the opportunity of discussing 
these problems with you. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1967. 

Mr. Frank C. Dr Luzio, 

Assistant Secretary, Water Pollution Control, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Dr Luzio: On August 9, 
1967, Secretary Udall appeared before the 
Senate Public Works’ Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution to relate the progress of 
the federal water pollution control effort. In 
discussing the approval of state water quality 
standards, he remarked: 

“The most significant single thing about 
the standards that I have approved is that 
they call for a minimum of secondary treat- 
ment for all municipal wastes and a com- 
parable degree of treatment for industrial 
wastes.” 


The interpretation of the “com- 
parable degree of treatment” has caused 
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much concern in the business community. 
Does this phrase imply the actual construc- 
tion of a secondary treatment facility? Does 
it imply that an industrial waste effluent 
should have a quality as high as the effluent 
from a municipal secondary treatment plant? 
Does this phase imply a certain percentage 
reduction in wasteload, regardless of the 
quality of the receiving water body? 

These questions refiect the uncertainty of 
the business community, and the need for a 
clarification from your office, so that the cor- 
rect interpretation of this phrase may be 


JAMES G, WATT, 

Secretary, Natural Resources Committee. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1967. 

Mr. JAMES G. WATT, 

Secretary, Natural Resources Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Watt: Following are my com- 
ments on the questions you raised in your 
November 8, 1967, letter concerning defini- 
tions of degree of treatment in relation to 
compliance with water quality standards. 

Policy statement Number 8 in the “Guide- 
lines for Establishing Water Quality Stand- 
ards for Interstate Waters” includes the fol- 
lowing statements: (1) “No standard will be 
approved which allows any wastes amenable 
to treatment or control to be discharged 
into any interstate water without treatment 
or control regardless of the water quality 
criteria and water use or uses adopted;” (2) 
. no standard will be approved which does 
not require all wastes ... to receive the 
best practicable treatment or control unless 
it can be demonstrated that a lesser degree 
of treatment or control will provide for 
water quality enhancement commensurate 
with proposed present and future water 
uses.” 

The intent of this and other policy state- 
ments is to meet the requirement of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, which is to enhance the quality 
of water. In this country, secondary treat- 
ment has become the conventionally accepted 
level of treatment necessary to protect pres- 
ent and future water uses and yet meet the 
test of economic and technical feasibility. 
It is usually the degree of treatment implied 
in the phrase—“best practicable treatment.” 

Most water pollution control officials can 
agree on a general definition for secondary 
treatment as applied to municipal wastes. 
It is more difficult, however, to get a con- 
sensus on a precise definition for industrial 
wastes. Thus, the use of phrases like “com- 
parable degree of treatment” or “equivalent 
high degree of treatment.” Recognizing the 
vast differences in the characteristics of in- 
dustrial wastes, the definition of acceptable 
treatment will have to be applied with rea- 
son and tailored to the amenability of 
specific wastes to receive treatment. In all 
cases, the test of technical and economic 
feasibility must be met. 

The standards as adopted by the States 
often place industrial biodegradable wastes 
in the same category as municipal sewage. 
When acceptable treatment is defined nu- 
merically for these wastes it often is ex- 
pressed as at least 80 to 90 percent removal 
of the biochemical oxygen demand (BOD). 
The States and this Department recognize 
that some highly concentrated organic in- 
dustrial wastes may require removal efficien- 
cies exceeding the 80 to 90 percent figure. 

Acceptable removal efficiencies for non- 
biodegradable wastes have not been defined 
by the States nor have quantitative guide- 
lines been issued by the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. The thrust of 
pollution abatement efforts in the past has 
been usually directed at stream standards, 
not effluent standards. To meet drinking 
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water or aquatic life protection standards 
this may have required removal efficiencies 
of certain inorganic pollutants that exceeded 
the 80 to 90 percent values. This is particu- 
larly true for materials such as heavy metals 
and cyanide. These materials and organic 
compounds such as phenols can seriously im- 
pair the usefulness of water resources, when 
present in very small quantities. 

In summary, the phrase “comparable de- 
gree of treatment” will be interpreted reas- 
onably by State and Federal water pollution 
control officials. It will take into account 
feasible technology and economics. In many 
instances the requirement for this degree of 
treatment will mean the construction of 
conventional secondary treatment facilities. 
Furthermore, in the case of biodegradable 
waste, it may mean effluent quality similar 
to that for municipal effluents (a few States 
have expressed their requirements in this 
fashion). Also, in some instances, it will 
mean in-plant process controls coupled, if 
necessary, with waste treatment. 

A high degree of waste treatment or con- 
trol should implement our goal of preventing 
limiting value required for specific water 
uses, water quality degradation down to 
some. It will also meet Secretary Udall's goal 
of making water as clean as possible, not un- 
clean as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank C. Dr Luzio, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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PRESIDENT BUILDS ON THE MOST 
FAR-REACHING CLEAN WATER 
PROGRAM IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is encour- 
aging—but hardly surprising—to note 
the emphasis the President placed on 
water pollution in his excellent message, 
“To Renew a Nation.” The most far- 
reaching water pollution control legisla- 
tion in history was passed while Lyndon 
Johnson was President. As a consequence 
of the President’s continued leadership, 
there is now, for the first time, a real 
basis for confidence that the polluted 
rivers of this country will one day again 
run clean. 

The great water crisis that we have 
been hearing so much about in recent 
years is being turned into the great water 
clean-up. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 and its 
companion, Clean Water Restoration 
Act of 1966, are giant steps in that direc- 
tion. The President’s message is a re- 
affirmation that there will be no letup in 
the campaign to assure that all Ameri- 
cans will have ample supplies of clean 
water in the years and generations ahead. 

Water pollution control is achieved 
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not through miracles but through sound 
planning, sound legislation, and sound 
action programs at all levels of govern- 
ment. Thanks to President Johnson’s 
leadership and the determination of all 
those involved in the war on water pollu- 
tion, the essential components now exist 
for a national water clean-up crusade. 
I join the President in that effort. 


REPORTS OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
AND COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration concerning the 
foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized by those committees in 1967 in con- 
nection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country Name of currency 


Senator Edward W. Brooke: 
Hong Kong 


Hong Kong dollar.. 
Yen 


3 Kong dollar 


=] New Taiwan doilar. 


—:!. ices b . ĩͤ 2 8 


Lodging Meals 


— —— 
equivalen: 
or U.S. 
currency 


— oe 
equiva 

or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 


currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


mer oie 

equivalen! 
or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


225. 00 
18 


5 72 
34. 38 
31, 25 


26. 53 
174, 65 
1, 939. 79 


2, 338. 32 


225. 00 
1150. 00 


00 
1250, 00 


1,939.79 
2, 263. 29 


3,984. 8 123.485 4,601.61 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


»ein e U—I—I— ns 4. 601. 61 


Manch 8, 1968. 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Lodging | Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
i 7 
Name and country Name of currency US. dollar | | U.S. dollar į U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent ; Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
sd B. Everett Jordan: 
aiy P TE SSE N T EA 111,312 178. 67 56, 070 90. 00 69, 350 111.32 9,521 15.28 | 246,253 395.27 
Ailia t ne ticket (Washington, D.C., to — PPP PSRRSASSSE NE OPES ROHR RRR SS 7 1,939. 80 484, a E 939. 80 484. 83 
mark. 
Ship ticket (Naples to New York) French franc 2.777. 02 S | — 2, 777. 02 566. 74 
CCC Fu 1828 1. 446. 84 
William M. Cochrane: | i 
GO PARA AL n 6. 348 17.63 30, 000 83. 33 
Hong Kong. Hong Kong dollar. 101) 16.80) 105 17.50 317 52. 80 
Airtravel__ | Deutsche mark. 1.775. 20 100 1,775.20 
P | Wa ER eR en tt A 1, 775520) L SER, ie a AE ss 1,911.33 
İ.O ——ů — — 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 


Name and country Name of currency 


DEC. 31, 1967—Continued 


John F. Haley: 
Belgium. 
Denmark 
England.. 
Ireland... 
Pe) PENSEE S a A 
Airline ticket (Washington, D.C., to 

Dusseldorf, and return). 


pS Oe a ee ees ĩ ͤ ee ons 
a ee eps | Se een ors e 
Hong Kong ..| Hong Kong dollar.. 
Airline ticket n Deutsche mark. 
S a oo E oo eek ssn ssn] ERE E SE 
rr A Se a ee ee 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S, currency or U.S. currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
2, 300 
377.10 
42-8-0 
16-8 
548 
20, 000 
220 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equvalent)——- +--+ 2222-2220 2o een nn nnn n een aan onan enn tenn nate e ene ent nen en nen n en en nee n ese e nets 


Manch 8, 1968. 


Amount 
7. 039. 82 
B. EVERETT JORDAN, 


Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration. 


THE FUTURE OF ASIA AND THE 
PACIFIC NATIONS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the very 
first thing to understand when speaking 
of the war in Vietnam is that the issue 
is not Vietnam, but a much wider one 
involving the movement of world power 
poles. We fight today in Vietnam. But if 
it were not Vietnam, it would be some- 
place else. If it were not today, it would 
be tomorrow. Events led the conflict in 
Asia to its test in Vietnam, If we fail to 
hold onto South Vietnam’s independence, 
the aggressors will move inexorably to 
grasp for more power, involving other 
nations as, indeed, they are already try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. President, the future of all Asia 
and of the Pacific nations of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines is tied 
to the future of South Vietnam. Nor do 
we need to stop there. Ralph McGill, in 
an excellent column published in yester- 
day’s Evening Star, pointed out how the 
Soviet Union has made diplomatic in- 
quiry about the possibility of its fleet re- 
placing the British at the huge naval 
base on Malta. This, too, is a part of the 
very real power shift underway. Mr. Mc- 
Gill says: 

It is not honest dialogue to talk exclusively 
about Vietnam—as if it were not a part of 
the area in which power politics already are 
operating and will increasingly operate as the 
future unfolds. 


Nor it is relevant, to debate endlessly 
about how we got “into it” in Vietnam. 
We are there, and we must realize that 
the war in Vietnam is intimately related 
to the power moves now in progress 
around the world—in the Indian Ocean, 
in the Mediterranean, on the Asian main- 
land. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. McGill’s column, en- 
titled “Vietnam Linked to Worldwide 
Power Struggle,” be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM LINKED TO WORLDWIDE POWER 
STRUGGLE 


At Valletta, Malta, the Soviet Union has 
made polite, diplomatic inquiry about re- 
placing the British in Malta’s huge naval 
base when the British depart—perhaps this 


year. 

At the British foreign office in London— 
and throughout Britain itself—there was a 
quick intake of breath, and many minds said, 
“But this is not what was supposed to hap- 
pen.” 

They are right. The Soviet inquiry was not 
anticipated. But, once again, we may see 
that power may change its appearance, but 
not its reality. The British and French are 
gone from the eastern Mediterranean. A large 
Soviet fleet now is there. The British sub- 
stantially have reduced their naval strength 
in Malta to a supply base. The economy of 
Malta, for decades dependent on the British 
fleet presence, is depleted. Unemployment is 
a problem. Less than 10 years ago Malta was 
classed as a “vital stronghold.” 

Malta, an ancient area of strategy and con- 
flict has an enthralling history of war and 
occupation. For 35 centuries the islands of 
which Malta is the largest, were ruled in 
turn, by Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, Normans, the Knights of Mal- 
ta, France and Britain. 

In the second great war Malta was an emo- 
tional and necessary base for the beleaguered 
British. Malta withstood almost three years of 
continuous air attacks from Germans and 
Italians. It was imperative to hold Malta. 
And the Maltese held on, 

Malta is 58 miles south of Sicily and 180 
miles from Africa. Independence was granted 
in 1964. The British pledged to keep their 
base for at least 10 years. 

The reality of power—economic and mili- 
tary—is that the British of necessity are 
cutting back. They plan withdrawals from 
the last base in the Mediterranean and from 
the Indian Ocean as well. 

The Soviet Union, already possessed of a 
substantial fleet, steadily is increasing it. It 
uses bases in Egypt, Syria, Algeria. If it nego- 
tiates into the huge base at Malta, this will 
be another reality of power—with a changed 
appearance, from British to Russian. 

It is this background, and the reality of 


power loosed in the world and following well- 
thought-out plans, that makes almost irra- 
tional the question, “What do you think 
about Vietnam?” It simply is not possible to 
dissect Vietnam out of China or South Asia— 
out of the meaning of the present Mediter- 
ranean situation, out of Malta or the coming 
vacuum of power in the Indian Ocean. The 
future of Australia, New Zealand, of the 
Philippines and other areas are tied to Viet- 
nam with the umbilical cord of power moves 
now in progress. 

It is not honest dialogue to talk exclusively 
about Vietnam—as if it were not a part of 
the area in which power politics already are 
operating and will increasingly operate as 
the future unfolds. 

The Vietnam cultists, who persist in view- 
ing the issue as if Ho Chi Minh and the Hanoi 
government were an innocent, pastoral group 
of happy villagers imposed upon by the 
United States, have become so obsessed with 
their own concept that many of them have 
managed a sort of transmigration of souls, 
hating their own country, wanting its men 
Killed, its armies defeated, describing their 
President as an ogre, and otherwise identify- 
ing with the Viet Cong. (There are tea rooms 
in New York’s Greenwich Village that adver- 
tise tea “just like the Viet Cong drink.”) 

Vietnam is an anguish to every thoughtful 
person, But it is not separated from South- 
east Asia or the inescapable politics of power 
now so irrevocably at work. Nor will it be 
until Hanoi is willing to negotiate. How we 
got “into it” is no longer relevant, We are 
there. Meanwhile, let us not delude ourselves 
with the suggestion that Vietnam is unre- 
lated to the whole. 


APPROVAL OF PRESIDENT’S MES- 
SAGE ON ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Recre- 
ation and Natural Beauty is an organiza- 
tion dedicated to the public purposes set 
forth in its name. Its chairman is 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, who has served 
the cause of outdoor recreation and the 
preservation and enhancement of the 
natural beauties of America so long and 
so well. Mr. Rockefeller was also chair- 
man of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
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sources Review Commission, which has 
played such an important role in our 
recreation development program. Both 
the Citizen’s Advisory Committee and 
its chairman are true experts in the 
field. 

The committee has made a public an- 
nouncement praising President John- 
son’s message on environment, and in 
view of the importance of both the mes- 
sage and the views of this body 
of experts. I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee’s statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE PRAISES ENVIRONMENTAL 
MESSAGE 

The Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Rec- 
reation and Natural Beauty today praised 
the President's Message on the Environment 
as another important step in preserving and 
enhancing natural beauty and recreation op- 
portunities for all Americans. 

Chairman Laurance S. Rockefeller said, 
“This Message is another example of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s continuing leadership and 
concern for a better and more beautiful 
America.” 

The Committee expressed particular pleas- 
ure in the Message's concern with urban en- 
vironmental needs. “The vast majority of 
Americans now live in cities and while our 
great parks in the West are priceless assets, 
we also need recreation opportunities where 
people live,” Mr. Rockefeller said. “I hope we 
will see a continued emphasis on programs 
in the city, for I believe that recreation and 
natural beauty can make a great contribu- 
tion toward making cities better places to 
live for all our people.” 

The Committee also cited the following 
parts of the Message as particularly urgent 
needs: the addition of substantial funds from 
offshore oll revenues to the Land and Water 
Conservation fund; adequate funding for the 
highway beautification program; and the es- 
tablishment of a Redwoods National Park 


and other proposals for increasing national 
park and recreation lands. 


EAVESDROPPING IN THE COURTS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
in May of 1967 my Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
heard sworn testimony to the effect that 
employees of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and the U.S. attorney’s office in De- 
troit, Mich., equipped a fellow employee 
with a transmitter and sent her into a 
room adjacent to the grand jury to over- 
hear and transmit conversations of wit- 
nesses between themselves and between 
their attorneys. The Honorable Ralph M. 
Freeman, chief district judge in the east- 
ern district of Michigan, expressed grave 
concern in connection with these activi- 
ties and immediately initiated an inves- 
tigation; the results of which he has fur- 
nished to me. 

Existing criminal statutes punish such 
activities if conducted within the grand 
jury room proper but do not extend to 
the witness room. I am pleased to advise 
my colleagues that Judge Freeman has 
taken the initiative in correcting these 
practices and that as of March 1, 1968, 
he has promulgated new rules for his 
district which, under rule XXVI, pro- 
hibit eavesdropping anywhere in the 
‘vicinity of the courtroom, the grand jury 
room, or other offices of the court. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor the text of Judge Free- 
man’s rule XXVI as further evidence of 
a growing abhorrence of these odious 
practices which undermine our historical 
concepts of fairplay and privacy. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RULES OF THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT 
RULE XXVI 
Cameras and recording devices 


1. The taking of photographs in the court- 
room or their environs in connection with 
any judicial proceeding and the recording or 
broadcasting of judicial proceedings by radio, 
television, or other means is prohibited. 

2. As used herein “judicial proceedings,” 
in addition to its usual and customary mean- 
ing, shall include: 

a. Any proceeding before any Referee in 
Bankruptcy or United States Commissioner; 
and 

b. Sessions of the Grand Jury. 

3. The phrase “in connection with any 
judicial proceeding,” taking into account the 
efficient and orderly conduct of the business 
of the court, and for the protection of wit- 
nesses, litigants, jurors (petit and grand), 
counsel, and other participants in judicial 
proceedings, shall include all participants in 
such proceedings while they are in a court- 
room or its environs. 

4. The prohibition of Section 1 shall ex- 
tend to the following periods: 

(a) From 8:30 in the morning until 5:30 
in the afternoon of any regular court day; 

(b) From one hour before until one hour 
after any judicial proceeding on other than a 
regular court day; and 

(c) For one hour after any judicial pro- 
ceeding in the evening. 

5. “Courtroom” of a United States Com- 
missioner means any place where a judicial 
proceeding is conducted. 

6. The word “environs,” as used herein, 
shall include the entire floor on which any 
courtroom or grand jury room is located, 
and offices of the Clerk of Court and proba- 
tion offices. 

7. This rule shall not prohibit recordings by 
a court reporter provided, however, no court 
reporter or any other person shall use or 
permit to be used any part of any recording 
of a court proceeding on, or in connection 
with, any radio or television broadcast of any 
kind. The Court may permit photographs of 
exhibits to be taken by, or under the direc- 
tion of, counsel. 

8. Proceedings other than judicial proceed- 
ings, designed and conducted as ceremonies, 
such as administering oaths of office to ap- 
pointed officials of the Court, presentation of 
portraits, and similar ceremonial occasions, 
may be photographed in, or broadcast, or 
televised from the courtroom, with the per- 
mission and under the supervision of the 
Court. 

9. The United States Marshal and his staff 
are charged with the responsibility of taking 
necessary steps to enforce this rule. 


ACP—SPECIAL ACTIVITIES INVOLV- 
ING SPANISH AMERICANS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the Rio 
Arriba agricultural stabilization and 
conservation county office in New Mexico 
was recently designated the “outstand- 
ing ASCS county operation in the Na- 
tion.” 

Administrator Horace D. Godfrey, of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, cited the farmer-elected 
ASC county committee and office staff for 
overall excellence of operation. He noted 
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particularly the pioneer efforts made by 
the staff in helping farmers and ranchers 
of Spanish and Indian descent improve 
their farmland resources through par- 
ticipation in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

I join Administrator Godfrey in ap- 
plauding the excellent work of this staff. 
Fred Romero, county office manager, and 
program clerks Clarabelle Ortiz and Ra- 
mona Jiron carry on the day-to-day op- 
erations of ASCS program administra- 
tion from the county office in Espanola, 
N. Mex. 

These dedicated people work as a team 
with the farmer-elected ASCS county 
committee: Chairman Pat Martin, Elesio 
Valdez, and Tony Schmitz, Jr. 

Last year this team held a total of 26 
community meetings in the country to 
give firsthand information to farmers 
and ranchers about ASCS soil and water 
conservation programs. They have de- 
veloped a first-rate working relationship 
with Bureau of Indian Affairs officials 
who assist them in projects carried out 
on Indian lands. 

This enterprising staff credits much of 
its success to a countywide, bilingual ap- 
proach. Program information and in- 
structions are presented in both English 
and Spanish. 

Recently completed accomplishments 
in Rio Arriba County include: 

First. Fourteen community irrigation 
water systems rehabilitated and updated 
to provide adequate water for crops and 
pasturelands. 

Second. Special cost-share rates of- 
fered to small-acreage, low-income farm- 
ers who otherwise could not afford to par- 
ticipate in needed conservation projects. 

Third. Inclusion of the Jicarilla 
Apache Indian Reservation in the ACP 
Four Corners special project—involving 
10 counties in four States. This project 
emphasizes rangeland conservation prac- 
tices such as fencing, brush control, re- 
seeding pastureland, water development, 
impoundments and distribution systems. 

Four. Emergency conservation assist- 
ance to 511 low-income farm families to 
rehabilitate farmland and irrigation 
ditches severely damaged in floods 
caused by heavy rains last August. 

Working with farmers who irrigate 
their small acreages of orchards and 
fields out of community irrigation 
ditches, the ASCS team is helping farm- 
ers update and modernize irrigation sys- 
tems, some of which have been in exist- 
ence for more than 300 years. 

Many of the ditches show their age, 
and primitive origin. Brush and rocks 
are piled in streams to divert water into 
canals and ditches. Dirt ditches, choked 
by weeds, willows, and cottonwoods, de- 
liver only a small percentage of the 
water to thirsty fields—the rest of it is 
lost through seepage, or evaporation, or 
is absorbed by the weeds and trees which 
line the ditch banks. 

These systems serve a great number of 
small-acreage farms. The ASCS team 
has adjusted rates to provide Federal 
cost-sharing at a 70-percent rate. The 
State of New Mexico contributes 15 per- 
cent. Farmers, by pooling their resources, 
and obtaining long-term credit, pay the 
remainder of the cost. 

Since 1964, the Rio Arriba County 
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team has developed 38 special projects 
involving 11,580 acres of cropland on 
1,415 farms. They have helped 862 farm- 
ers who were new participants in the 
farm programs. The ACP cost-share on 
these projects was $245,085. The State 
of New Mexico contributed $43,163. 
Farmers themselves contributed the re- 
mainder, $72,310. 

Statements by mayors, businessmen, 
ministers, and farmers testify that these 
projects are benefiting whole commu- 
nities themselves. Where before farmers 
tried to eke out a living on poorly wa- 
tered farmland, now they are producing 
alfalfa, chilies, apples, sweet corn, other 
vegetables, and livestock not only for 
themselves, but for the steadily growing 
markets of Los Alamos, Santa Fe, and 
Albuquerque. 

It is always a pleasure to recount a 
success story. And the ACP story in Rio 
Arriba County is truly that. Not only in 
Rio Arriba, but in every agricultural 
county of the Nation, the ACP is helping 
farmers and ranchers improve their 
farmland resources. 

I yield to no one in my support for new 
programs that will provide new oppor- 
tunities and more income for our rural 
disadvantaged. But there is a danger 
that in our enthusiasm for new pro- 
grams and new approaches we may over- 
look the time-honored and universally 
acclaimed cost-sharing program that for 
more than 30 years has been the founda- 
tion of all conservation work on pri- 
vately owned farmland. 

The Congress may have acted more 
wisely than it knew when it enacted the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. Surely no one seriously ques- 
tions that our cooperative efforts to im- 
prove the quality of life in rural America 
through conservation of our renewable 
natural resources are undergirded by 
local farmers themselves, pooling their 
resources, and their cost-share assist- 
ance, to bring economic benefits to the 
communities where they live. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to learn that the Treasury De- 
partment announced on March 6, 1968, 
that it was reconsidering a previous posi- 
tion it had taken with respect to indus- 
trial development bonds, It announced 
that as of March 15, it would be issuing 
regulations effective on that date holding 
that this type of corporate financing is 
to be treated the same way as any other 
form of corporate financing for Federal 
tax purposes. 

The growing use of industrial develop- 
ment bonds was a major financial prob- 
lem. These bonds are costing all State 
and local governments—both those 
which use them and those like Montana 
which do not—many millions of dollars 
each year. 

Typically an industrial development 
bond involves a case in which a city 
issues bonds to finance a factory which 
is rented to a private corporation and 
the rental payments are geared to cover 
interest and principal payments on the 
bonds. In most cases the bonds are so- 
called revenue bonds which means that 
the “rental” payments are the sole source 
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of the revenue for repayment of the 
bonds and the city has no obligation to 
repay principal or interest on the bonds 
in the event of corporate default. In 
effect these are really private corporate 
obligations and I can see no reason why 
the mere fact that the city allows its 
name to be used on the bonds and agrees 
to act as some form of agent or trustee 
to collect the rents and pay them to the 
bond buyer should make these bonds tax- 
exempt State or local government bonds. 

The Treasury’s action is a vital step 
toward eliminating these private corpo- 
rate bonds from the tax-exempt bond 
market. The tax exemption of interest 
on State and local bonds provided is 
intended to aid our State and local gov- 
ernments in financing their governmen- 
tal facilities at the lowest possible in- 
terest cost. The addition of these corpo- 
rate bonds to the already overcrowded 
market for bonds issued for legitimate 
governmental purposes has increased 
the borrowing costs on water and sewer 
bonds, school bonds and similar govern- 
ment issues at a time when our State 
and local governments are confronted 
with ever expanding needs for new facil- 
ities. 

Last year the State of Montana and 
its political subdivisions issued $21 mil- 
lion in bonds with an average life of 15 
to 20 years to finance their governmen- 
tal functions. Financial experts con- 
cerned with the municipal bond market 
have estimated that the interest rate 
paid on Montana’s bonds was between 
one-quarter and one-half of 1 percent 
higher than it would have been if these 
legitimate governmental issues had not 
had to compete for buyers in the same 
market as tax-exempt industrial devel- 
opment bonds issued on behalf of pri- 
vate corporations. Thus, the mere ex- 
istence of industrial development bonds 
on the market last year cost the tax- 
payers of Montana between $785,500 and 
$1,575,000. This is the amount of added 
interest that State and local govern- 
ments of Montana became obligated to 
pay over the average life of the legiti- 
mate bonds they issued in 1967. 

I am therefore pleased to see that the 
Treasury Department has announced 
that it is taking steps to correct this sit- 
uation and eliminate these essentially 
corporate. obligations from the tax-ex- 
empt bond market. By the same token I 
feel that it is also appropriate to make 
clear that the Treasury action does not 
rule out the possibility of legislative ac- 
tion in this area. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rrsicorr] has an excellent bill on this 
subject. I endorse that bill and urge its 
enactment so that we can all be sure 
that this practice and all variations of 
it are stopped. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 8 
carries a detailed analysis of Treasury’s 
proposed action. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered tọ be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No BUSINESS FOR CITIES 

Since Congress seems reluctant to end the 
tax-exempt status of industrial revenue 
bonds, the Treasury intends to try to achieve 
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the same end through administrative action. 
In the circumstances, that may be a good 
idea, 

For a long time communities have been 
trying to attract new industry by offering 
various financial incentives, and in recent 
years an increasingly popular device has 
been the industrial-revenue bond. Munici- 
palities sold more than $1 billion of such 
securities last year, up from only $70 million 
in 1960. 

Money raised with the securities is used 
to build factories for incoming companies, 
whose rental payments then go to pay off 
the bonds. The companies like the idea be- 
cause the cities can raise the construction 
funds more cheaply than the firms could 
if they had to market their own securities. 

The prime reason for the lower financing 
costs, of course, is that income from muni- 
cipal bonds is exempt from Federal tax; the 
securities thus are especially attractive to 
well-to-do investors. The Treasury is not 
alone in questioning whether this setup is 
desirable. 

AFL-CIO officials charge that the system is 
a “vicious” way of moving jobs from one 
place to another. Many municipal-securities 
firms are fearful that the swift expansion of 
industrial-revenue financing will make it 
more difficult for communities to find takers 
for bonds used to build schools, roads and 
other more traditional facilities. Criticism of 
the factory-building schemes, in fact, could 
eventually lead to elimination of the tax- 
exempt privilege for all municipal securities. 

The best way out would be for the cities 
themselves to refrain; surely none of them 
wants to destroy the market for their con- 
ventional securities. Aside from that, indus- 
trial real estate is a fleld in which few muni- 
cipalities can claim expertise, and the losses 
in future years could be considerable. Com- 
panies attracted only, or even mainly, by low 
rental costs aren't always the soundest 
providers of long-term jobs, since some may 
be only too eager to move on if another com- 
munity makes a better offer. t 

Naturally enough, the Treasury objects 
chiefiy to the loss of Federal revenue. Its 
officials argue, and we think persuasively, 
that the revenue bonds—now authorized in 
41 states—are in reality obligations of the 
business firms involved because their rentals 
pay off the securities. The Treasury has been 
pushing for Congressional action, but the 
lawmakers so far have been unwilling to 
offend local officials enamored of the practice. 

For the good of everyone concerned, the 
practice should be eliminated. If the cities 
or Congressmen don’t see it that way soon, 
the Treasury is both right and reasonable to 
move on its own. 


OCEAN EXPLORATION—THE PRESI- 
DENT’S MESSAGE ON CONSERVA- 
TION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
decade of ocean exploration proposed 
today by President Johnson holds great 
promise—promise of valuable new re- 
sources, new mineral and energy sources, 
new and expanded fishery and seafood 
stocks, new knowledge of marine weather 
and environments, new wealth. 

And in his conseryation message the 
President has made clear his determina- 
tion to continue the work so promisingly 
begun. 

Early next week I expect to introduce 
a measure which will add emphasis and 
strength to what the President has said. 

My measure will provide financing of 
exploration and mapping of the marine 
environment and provide additional 
funds for sea-grant colleges. 

A year and a half ago the 89th Con- 
gress passed, and President Johnson 
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signed, Public Law 89-454, the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1967. This law established a na- 
tional policy to intensify the study of the 
sea and to convert its potential to man- 
kind's use. It was designed to give Fed- 
eral marine science programs greater 
momentum and sharper direction. It as- 
signed the leadership of Federal marine 
science activities to the President of the 
United States. And it created a Presiden- 
tial Commission and a National Council, 
the latter under the chairmanship of the 
Vice President, both serving the public's 
needs through support to the President. 

This statement deserves the attention 
of Congress and the Nation. As the Pres- 
ident points out: 

The task of exploring the ocean’s depth 
for its potential wealth—food, minerals, re- 
sources—is as vast as the seas themselves. 


Historically we in this Nation have 
experienced cycles of maritime interest 
and apathy. But today we are reexamin- 
ing our stake in the oceans in the con- 
text of the prospects opened to us by 
modern science and technology. 

We recognize that the seas can con- 
tribute to the renewal of a nation 
through expanding international coop- 
eration and understanding; accelerating 
use of food from the sea; encouraging 
development of mineral resources; en- 
hancing the recognized benefits of the 
coastal zone; facilitating transport and 
trade; strengthening military programs 
for national security; and helping us to 
understand and use the ocean environ- 
ment. 

If we would use the seas to maximum 
effectiveness, we must know more about 
them and focus our knowledge directly 
onto specific national purposes. That is 
why I am particularly interested in the 
President’s instruction to the Secretary 
of State to consult with other nations 
on the steps that could be taken to 
launch an international decade of ocean 
exploration for the 1970’s. Marine sci- 
ence and technology have advanced to 
make this possible. Global ocean explora- 
tion and understanding are no longer 
dreams. They are practical. 

To achieve this transition from sci- 
entific curiosity into practical benefits 
will require a massive effort. Such a 
national effort is best undertaken at the 
highest levels, and I, for one, feel that 
the leadership of the President is essen- 
tial. The statement pledging that leader- 
ship, in the message on renewal of the 
Nation, provides timely impetus to an 
already successful marine sciences pro- 
gram. 


FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS IN DAY 
CARE CENTERS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the Members of the 
House for their action this week in ap- 
proving unanimously H.R. 15398, the 
bill to extend food service programs to 
children in day-care centers, settlement 
houses, and summer recreational activi- 
ties and to provide permanent authori- 
zation for the school breakfast program. 

I hope the Senate will move as rap- 
idly and emphatically on the bill which 
I introduced, S. 2871, for the same 
purposes. 
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The programs authorized in this bill 
are part of the President’s program but 
it is obvious that there is a broad base of 
nonpartisan consensus as to the need 
for these steps to improve the nutrition 
for our preschool and school-age 
children. 

I hope the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee will hold hearings 
as soon as possible and I urge the Sen- 
ate to add one more dimension to our 
feeding programs by increasing the au- 
thorization for funding of the food 
stamp program. 

There is a great concern throughout 
the country on the problem of malnu- 
trition among our low-income citizens. 
By passing these measures we can ex- 
press our determination to do everything 
we can to assure better nutrition for 
families and for children. 


THE FARM LOSS DEDUCTION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the May 
1967 issue of the American Bar Associ- 
ation Journal contains an article by Wal- 
ter H. Sweeney, a member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia. He discusses in 
some detail the fact that under our ex- 
isting tax structure many wealthy people 
can make substantial tax savings by 
owning farms which they operate at a 
loss. 

On November 1, I introduced S. 2613, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that farming losses 
incurred by persons who are not bona 
fide farmers may not be used to offset 
nonfarm income. Several Senators are 
cosponsoring the bill. Since its introduc- 
tion a companion bill has been intro- 
duced in the House and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Mr. 
Sweeney’s article deals with this problem 
in very cogent terms, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Farm Loss DEDUCTION 
(By Walter H. Sweeney, of the District of 
Columbia Bar) 

(Nore.—Mr. Sweeney is disturbed by the 
fact that many wealthy people can make 
substantial tax savings by owning farms 
which they operate at a loss. The losses are 
used to offset other income under Section 
165 of the Internal Revenue Code. The key 
to the problem is the difficulty of determin- 
ing whether a farm really is being operated 
as a “trade or business” or whether it is 
merely a hobby. Mr. Sweeney discusses the 
problem and suggests a possible amendment 
to the present law to eliminate this loop- 
hole.) 

The labyrinth of the tax law presents a 
difficult problem in determining when a 
“farmer” is really a farmer. The question 
arises when one who has called himself a 
farmer for a number of years is asked to 
substantiate that assertion before the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will allow him to de- 
duct losses incurred in a trade or business, 
i.e., “farming. Since operation of a farm is 
a particularly hazardous undertaking in 
terms of being profitable, one might conclude 
that no one can afford to be a farmer unless 
profit is in prospect. There are, however, cer- 
tain individuals with independent means 
who can afford to continue their “farm” 
operations despite absence of a profit. This 
anomaly is due to the tax saving involved. 
For example, if a farm owner is in the 70 
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per cent tax bracket with most of his in- 
come from other sources, and his farm 
expenses plus depreciation exceed farm in- 
come by $20,000, then he can claim that 
amount as a loss and offset it against his 
other income. He is out of pocket $20,000, but 
has recouped 70 per cent of that amount and 
it actually costs him only 30 cents for every 
dollar that is spent on his farm. That amount 
is more than recovered through long-term 
appreciation in the value of the property. 
The net result is that he can have a sub- 
stantial country estate and divert the major 
portion of the cost to the Government. 

As a general rule any loss sustained during 
the taxable year that is not covered by in- 
surance or otherwise is deductible, but in 
the case of an individual, the deduction is 
limited to losses incurred in a trade or busi- 
ness or in some transaction entered into for 
profit though not connected with a trade or 
business.* The trade or business test for an 
individual’s loss deduction has been the 
standard throughout the years,* but Congress 
has never made express provision that the 
trade or business must be carried on for 
profit.’ Since the statutes have not provided 
a definitive test, the courts have considered 
over the years a multitude of cases dealing 
with the question of whether a particular 
“farmer” was engaged in a trade or business 
when he suffered recurring losses. 

One of the earliest cases is Plant v. Walsh,* 
where the taxpayer deducted farm losses for 
the years 1913 and 1914 in the amounts of 
$107,680.70 (200 per cent of receipts) and 
$106,431.98 (150 per cent of receipts) re- 
spectively. Notwithstanding these losses for 
the years in question and similar losses in 
the nine prior years, the court held that the 
losses were sustained in the business of 
farming and so deductible under Section 2B 
of the Act of October 3, 1913. The Govern- 
ment had naively argued that Mr. Plant was 
farming for pleasure and not for profit, but 
the court said, at page 725: 

“. .. the evidence establishes clearly that 
Mr. Plant’s farm was conducted as a busi- 
ness enterprise and with the expectation that 
it would eventually become profitable. The 
mere fact that a heavy loss was incurred in 
the initial stages of so large an enterprise 
does not necessarily show the contrary. But, 
even though this is not so, I do not believe 
that farming, when engaged in as a regular 
occupation and in accordance with recog- 
nized business principles and practices is any 
the less a business within the meaning of 
the statute, because the person engaging 
in it is willing to do so without regard to 
its profitableness, because of the pleasure de- 
rived from it.“ [Emphasis supplied.] 

In the same year, Wilson v. Eisner” held 
that raising and breeding horses for exhibit 
and racing was a business since all the es- 
sentials of a business were present in the 
taxpayer's activities—a regular place of busi- 
ness, income, books showing business trans- 
actions, personal attention, etc. The court 
held that the fact that the taxpayer received 
pleasure from the sporting nature of his 
business did not change its character, nor 
did his recurring losses. 


1 This particular personal benefit to the 
taxpayer distinguishes the farm situation 
from other “hobby” enterprises for the pur- 
pose of this analysis. 

2 INT. REV. CODE or 1954, § 165(a). 

3 INT. REV. CODE oF 1954, § 165(c) (1) (2). 

‘Tariff Act of October 3, 1913, § IIB, pro- 
vided for deduction of losses incurred in 
“trade”. Revenue Act of 1916, §5(a), pro- 
vided for deduction of losses incurred in 
“business or trade”. 

ë Treasury Regulations have been less timid 
and incorporate the requirement of a profit 
motive. See Treas. Reg. § 1.165-6(a) (2) (3) 
(1960), and Treas. Reg. § 1.162-12 (1958), as 
amended, T.D. 6548 (1961). 

® 280 Fed. 722 (D. Conn. 1922). 

282 Fed. 38 (2d Cir. 1922). 
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Again in the same year, Thatcher v. Lowe ë 
held that a farm operated by a lawyer at 
his residence was not a business since it was 
not conducted for profit. The facts before the 
court were meager, since the taxpayer had 
died and the only evidence showed a two- 
year period in which farm expenses exceeded 
receipts by some $13,000. Judge Learned 
Hand used the large disparity between re- 
ceipts and expenses to conclude there was 
no business for profit since there was no 
evidence to the contrary. Judge Hand chided 
Judge Thomas for his dictum in Plant v. 
Walsh on the question of profit from an 
activity, by saying, at page 995: 

It does seem to me that if a man 
does not expect to make any gain or profit 
out of the management of the farm, it can- 
not be said to be a business for profit, and 
while I should be the last to say that the 
making of a profit was not in itself a pleas- 
ure, I hope I should also be one of those 
to agree there were other pleasures than 
making a profit. Indeed, it makes no differ- 
ence whether a man is engaged in a business 
which gives him pleasure, if it be a business; 
that is irrelevant, as was said in Wilson v. 
Eisner, But it does make a difference whether 
the occupation which gives him pleasure can 
honestly be said to be carried on for profit. 
Unless you can find that element it is not 
within the statute.” 

These cases established the principle that 
the test to determine whether an enterprise 
is a trade or business is the taxpayer's in- 
tention to obtain a profit instead of recrea- 
tion or pleasure. They set a pattern for sub- 
sequent decisions by providing a broad basis 
of selection for divergent views on the re- 
quirement of a profit motive before an en- 
terprise is treated as a trade or business. 
Nonetheless, courts always required a mod- 
icum of intention for profit, notwithstanding 
the absence of any language to that effect in 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The crux of the problem remained whether 
intention to obtain a profit was present when 
a taxpayer has operated a farm for many 
years and incurs a loss each year. Does he 
have a profit motive to start with? If so, has 
he lost it during the ensuing years? Did he 
lose it at one time but regain it for the years 
in question? Of course, the taxpayer has the 
burden of proving that his intention was 
profit, but in the face of continued losses 
that would seem to be a heavy burden. Oddly 
enough, the courts which read the necessity 
for a profit motive into the statute in the 
first place did their best to evade a strict ap- 
plication of their test by concluding in the 
majority of cases that a particular enter- 
prise was a business if the taxpayer testified 
that his intention was to make a profit soon- 
er or later, and that he operated his farm 
in a businesslike way even if the likelihood 
of profit was extremely small. 

One explanation for these decisions may 
be the basic premise of our economic struc- 
ture that profit is the motive for all private 
investment in the means of production. The 
courts are put in the uncomfortable position 
of discouraging private investment if they 
disallow the deduction since without the de- 
duction few taxpayers would be willing to 
lose money year after year in an unprofit- 
able enterprise, whether it be a farm or some 
other kind of business. A classic case which 
underscores this theory is Commissioner v. 
Marshall Field,” which held that Field’s farm 
was a business for profit. The findings of the 


8 288 Fed. 924 (S.D. N.Y. 1922). 

*See Thomas F. Sheridan, 4 B.T.A. 1299 
(1926); Samuel Riker, 6 B.T.A. 890 (1927); 
August Merckens, 7 B. T. A. 32 (1927): Moses 
Taylor, 7 B.T.A. 59 (1927); Hamilton F. Kean, 
10 B. T A. 97 (1928) ; Commissioner v. Widener, 
33 F. 2d 833 (3d Cir. 1929); Edwin S. George, 
22 B.T.A. 189 (1931); James Clark, 24 B.T.A. 
1236 (1931); Laura M. Curtis, 28 B.T.A. 631 
(1933); and Israel O. Blake, 38 B.T.A. 1457 
(1938). 

10 67 F. 2d 876 (2d Cir. 1933). 
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Board of Tax Appeals u showed that in 1920 
Field bought 1,700 acres of land, set aside 
500 acres for a farm and used the remainder 
as a summer estate upon which a substantial 
house was built. He raised Guernsey cows 
and operated a dairy. Separate accounts for 
the farm were kept by a full-time bookkeeper 
and an experienced farm manager supervised 
the operation. From 1924 to 1928 his farm 
losses exceeded $60,000 per year with a high 
in excess of $85,000. The commissioner denied 
deduction of the loss for 1923 and an appeal 
was taken on the ground that the losses did 
not change the character of the farm as a 
business conducted for profit. The Board of 
Tax Appeals reversed the commissioner, plac- 
ing emphasis on taxpayer’s testimony that 
he intended to make a profit. The Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit affirmed, say- 
ing, at page 878: 

“If the right to deduct losses under the 
statute required that profit appear to the 
Court to be possible, that requirement would 
be quite general and would be applicable to 
any enterprise whether it was farming, man- 
ufacturing or promotion of any character. 
We may not in this way foredoom any busi- 
ness venture.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

Similar reasoning was applied to an en- 
tirely different kind of business in Doggett v. 
Burnet, where the publishing and market- 
ing of books was involved. The court said, at 
page 193: 

“The Board in its decision denied the de- 
duction on the ground that appellant has 
failed to show that the alleged business of 
publishing and marketing the books of Jo- 
anna Southcott has been profitable, or that 
there is prospect that it will be profitable. We 
think this is too severe a limitation to be 
placed upon the determination of what con- 
stitutes a business within legal contempla- 
tion. In other words, to hold that the legal 
test of whether or not an occupation con- 
stitutes the doing of business, depends on 
whether it is profitable or has prospects of 
being profitable is too restrictive an inter- 
pretation of the revenue act. It deprives the 
taxpayer of the liberal construction to which 
he is entitled.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

It is readily apparent from the Marshall 
Field and Doggett decisions that courts were 
reluctant to deny the reasonableness of a 
professed intention to make a profit since the 
test applied to all businesses and there were 
serious economic implications if private in- 
vestment were discouraged. 

In 1939, a memorandum of the chief coun- 
sel examined many of the prior decisions in 
point and concluded that there must be 
a reasonable expectation of profit under the 
facts of each case, but that recurring losses 
do not necessarily indicate that the pros- 
pect of profit is not reasonable or that the 
taxpayer's intention is not to make a profit. 
This conclusion appears contradictory, since 
continued losses over a number of years seem 
logically to negate the reasonable expecta- 
tion of profit. 

Congress considered the matter in 1944, 
when Senator Danaher said:“ 

“Many persons with large sources of 
income from dividends, salaries or businesses 
seek to avoid the payment of taxes in the 
measure computable under the statutes by 
diverting large portions of the income, or 
large blocks of capital, into collateral fields 
wholly independent of the source from which 
their original gross income was computable. 

“That is particularly true of that type of 
operation which may be called the hobby 


11 26 B. T. A. 116 (1932). 

* 65 F. 2d 191 (D.C. Cir. 1933). 

G. C. M. 21103, Cum, BULL. 1939-1 (Part 
I), page 164. 

14 90 Conc. REC. 224-32 (Remarks of Sena- 
tor Danaher). Note that when the production 
of income is mentioned in the last sentence of 
the quoted material it is believed taxable in- 
come is meant rather than income in its 
broadest meaning. 
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form of investments. Time and time again 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
sought to reach the losses which have been 
taken by individuals from the operation of 
hobbies. In every single case which has gone 
to the courts, so far as I know, and so far 
as research discloses, the Commissioner has 
lost, simply for the reason that the Congress 
has never made it plain that its intention 
is to permit as legitimate deductions the cost 
of operating a business which has produced 
income.“ 

Senator Danaher may have missed a few 
cases in which the taxpayer was the loser, 
but it is clear that he meant the Marshall 
Field situation. Eventually Congress enacted 
Section 130 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939, Section 270 of the 1954 code.” Section 
130, referred to as the “hobby amendment” 
or the “Marshall Field amendment”, lim- 
ited a deduction for losses from a trade or 
business, when there are losses for five con- 
secutive years, by providing a recomputation 
of the taxable income for those years and 
allowing the deduction only to the extent 
of the gross income derived from the trade 
or business, plus $50,000. This is hardly 
more than a slap on the taxpayer's wrist, but 
the Conference Committee went further and 
noted that the limitation applies only to a 
trade or business and is not to be used 
to determine whether an activity is in fact a 
trade or business within the meaning of the 
code." The legislative history of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 does state that the 
purpose of the limitation is to prevent the 
deduction as business losses of expenditures 
on hobbies, such as racing stables and rec- 
reational farms.“ In any event the limita- 
tion did not eliminate the basic problem 
despite the fact that it was enacted in di- 
rect response to the Marshall Field case. 

Subsequent decisions have done little to 
remedy the situation, each case being de- 
cided under its own facts according to the 
philosophy of the particular judge as to 
what motivated a taxpayer to continue to 
operate a losing business. Most of these de- 
cisions have allowed the deduction” unless 
the taxpayer's proof was wholly inade- 
quate.” 

An interesting recent decision is Godfrey 
v. Commissioner, which disallowed the 
farm loss deduction of an executive of the 
General Motors Corporation on the ground 
that it was not incurred as a business. The 
Tax Court's decision = advanced the idea 
that the test of a business is twofold, ie. 
(1) the taxpayer's motive and intention to 
make a profit and (2) the activity must be 
the present operation of a business, not prep- 
aration to operate one. The court concluded 
that the taxpayer was not currently carry- 
ing on a business for profit since he did not 
have enough land to support the number of 
cattle needed to turn a profit, his expenses 
were underestimated, future sale prices over- 
estimated and too much had been spent on 
the house in comparison to the rest of the 
farm. The Court of Appeals for the Sixth 


15 58 Stat. 21, 129(a) (b). 

“See Arthur v. Davis, 29 T.C. 878, 888 
(1958) . 

* H. Rep. No. 1079, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. 
56-57 (1943). 

18 S. Rep. No. 1622, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 198 
(1954); H. Rep. No. 1337, 88d Cong., 2d Sess, 
A46 (1954). 

1 See, for example, Norton L. Smith, 9 T.C. 
1150 (1947); Tatt v. Commissioner, 166 F. 2d 
697 (5th Cir. 1948); Dean Babitt, 23 T.C. 850 
(1955); Dupont v. United States, 234 F. Supp. 
688 (1964). 

See, for example, Coffee v. Commissioner, 
141 F. 2d 204 (5th Cir. 1944); Morton v. Com- 
missioner, 174 F. 2d 302 (2d Cir. 1949); and 
Teitelbaum v. Commissioner, 294 F. 2d 484 
(7th Cir. 1961). 

n 335 F. 2d 82 (6th Cir. 1964), cert. denied 
379 U.S. 966 (1965). 

= T. C. Memo 1963-1. 
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Circuit affirmed on the grounds that tax- 
payers’ dominant motive was to establish a 
country estate rather than a business and 
that the scope of appellate review of findings 
of fact is extremely limited. The court of ap- 
peals did not comment on the Tax Court’s 
“not currently in business” theory, but it 
seems far fetched under the facts of the 
case since Godfrey had operated the farm 
for some sixteen years. 

Three other cases,“ along with Godfrey, 
point out how far the courts are at present 
willing to go on the question of determining 
whether the taxpayer really expects to make 
a profit, and they have actually computed 
the acreage, animals, crops, etc., needed to 
make a profit. These cases may indicate a 
trend away from the liberal treatment of 
farm loss deductions in the past, but the 
facts of the cases were decidedly not in the 
taxpayers’ favor, and the determination of 
intention is, after all, a question of fact. In 
any event the finder of fact will continue to 
be faced with the burden of predicting 
whether a particular farm can possibly earn 
a profit at some future time since taxpayers 
will undoubtedly persist in declaring that 
their intention is a profit. The uncertainty 
of such business forecasting can only result 
in an increased patchwork of case law and 
the loss of substantial tax revenue. 

For example, one taxpayer's farm had been 
operated for more than thirty years and had 
successive losses that had steadily increased 
over the years and that amounted to more 
than $20,000 per year for the last ten years. 
A reasonable man would be hard pressed to 
conclude that the taxpayer was operating his 
farm for profit and had done so with a rea- 
sonable expectation thereof, yet the Internal 
Revenue Service settled this case out of court 
for 50 per cent of the assessed deficiency for 
the years in question. The appellate conferee 
was uncertain of the outcome if the question 
were litigated. A settlement of this type does 
not become part of the public record and 
therefore the number of similar settlements 
cannot be determined, but it does make the 
dilemma of the Internal Revenue Service in 
this type of case quite apparent, and it in- 
dicates that a substantial amount of tax 
revenue is being lost, 

Congress clearly had the opportunity to 
provide proper guidelines for the so-called 
hobby cases (a misnomer since the tax saving 
discussed previously is a prime considera- 
tion and tax planning is a wise business de- 
cision) when it enacted Section 130 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, but it chose 
to avoid a meaningful clarification of the 
general trade or business test. It would seem 
that Congress ought to consider the matter 
once again. One possible definition of trade 
or business under Section 165(c) (1)* might 
read as follows: 

“Definitions—For purposes of paragraph 
Q)— 

(A) Trade or business—The term ‘trade 
or business’ means an activity which is car- 
ried on in good faith and with a reasonable 
expectation of profit. In the event that an 
activity has suffered a net loss for a period 
of five successive years it is presumed that 
expectation of profit therefrom is not rea- 
sonable unless clear and convincing evidence 
to the contrary is presented.” 

This limitation on expectation of profit 
could not harm the ordinary farmer or other 
businessman, since without profit they can- 
not survive, nor would it harm the taxpayers 


Bertha R. Conyngham, T.C. Memo 1964- 
194 (projected inability to makea profit); 
Aljred M. and Helen B. Coz, T.C. Memo 1965- 
5, aff'd per curiam 354 F. 2d 659 (3d Cir. 1966) 
(mere operation of a farm not enough), and 
Ellen R. Schley, T.C. Memo 1965-111 (indiffer- 
ence to profit). 

See the first paragraph of this article. 

See note 14. 

% INT. REV. CODE OF 1954. 
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who are bona fide operators of losing busi- 
nesses, since their potential profit could 
easily be shown. It might persuade some 
extrao! farmers and other hobbyists to 
return to the basic concept of capitalism. 


THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] has been 
in the forefront of a battle calling na- 


tional attention to the marathon labor 


dispute in our Nation’s copper industry. 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
his efforts and to an article which men- 
tions him and the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] as two legis- 
lators who are vitally concerned in this 
matter. 

The Nation has suffered too long by 
the insistence of ambitious union leaders 
that their demands for additional power 
be met, no matter who is damaged. An 
article published in Barron’s, an out- 
standing financial weekly, points out 
that union leaders presently are the only 
people on the national scene who ap- 
parently can say, “the public be 
damned,” and get away with it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Tue Pustic Be DAMNED"—SOME SECOND 
THOUGHTS ON THE RECORDBREAKING COP- 
PER STRIKE 


Once a run-of-the-mill affair, the produc- 
tion and sale of copper (as we remarked in 
mid-December) of late has been anything but 
business-as-usual. Within the past week or so, 
indeed, the industry has come to resemble a 
disaster area. After a recent visit to the de- 
pressing scene, one veteran observer reported: 
“Mammoth electric shovels and rotary drills 
sit toy-like on the shelves of a silent mine; 
a train of 80-ton dump cars rusts on its 
snowy floor. TO Wall Street’s dismay, 
Anaconda Co., world's largest producer of the 
red metal, lowered its quarterly dividend 
from 624% cents per share to 371% cents, a 
drastic move which slashed $100 million off 
the company’s market value and plunged its 
stock to a 15-month low. Meanwhile, spokes- 
men for the United Steelworkers of America 
and 25 other striking unions unanimously 
rejected a compromise formula advanced by 
a federal panel. 

After our previous appraisal of the copper 
imbroglio, titled “Idle Theories, Idle Men,” 
we concluded that there's plenty of blame to 
go round,” an unexpected stroke of journal- 
istic statesmanship that charmed the senior 
Senator from Montana, with whom we rarely 
see eye-to-eye, into paging the Congressional 
Record. However after a second harder look— 
based in part on information which only now 
has come to light—Barron’s is pleased to 
scrap its former evenhandedness and part 
company with Mike Mansfield. While the in- 
dustry by its misguided pricing policies, 
doubtless helped precipitate and prolong the 
dispute, at least two small producers, which 
just settled with the union, have shown en- 
couraging signs of opting for the free market. 
In particular, Calumet & Hecla has increased 
its offering price five cents per pound, to 43 
cents, while Copper Range, by weighing the 
London Metal Exchange in the domestic scale, 
has moved up to 50 cents. 

Elsewhere on the strike front, contrari- 
wise, things have gone from bad to worse. 
By turning down the government's proposed 
compromise (which could scarcely have rec- 
ommended itself to management, either), or- 
ganized labor has drawn the issue not over 
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wages or working conditions but squarely 
over company- (or industry-) wide bargain- 
ing, with which it seeks to replace traditional 
and legally established local settlements. In 
its thrust for power, moreover, it has en- 
joyed the tacit support of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which, during the past four 
months, has put off ruling on charges by 
Kennecott Copper Corp. that the union de- 
mands constitute an unfair labor practice. 
Finally, the White House, by failing to in- 
voke the Taft-Hartley Act, continues to 
sanction a shutdown which, among other ill 
effects, is worsening by an estimated $1.5 
billion per year the critical shortfall in the 
US. balance of payments. Businessmen, 
bankers and even simple tourists may cause 
a national emergency, but these days, eyi- 
dently, Steelworkers can do no wrong. 

As of last Wednesday, Anaconda’s hun- 
dred-thousand shareholders could scarcely 
afford to agree. Their losses, in dividends 
and capital values alike, nonetheless fall far 
short of those imposed upon the hapless 
copper workers and mining communities 
throughout five Western states, True, the 
benevolence of producers (who realize that 
the strike will end someday and want to 
hold on to skilled hands) has eased the im- 
mediate hardship for many. Phelps Dodge, 
for example, gave out bonus checks for 
Christmas, stopped collecting rent on com- 
pany-owned dwellings and actually is pay- 
ing strikers $35 a week for the duration. 
Long-range, however, the financial impact 
has been severe. According to the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, each worker has forfeited 
$4,269 in wage income, a loss which, on even 
generous view of the terms of the ultimate 
settlement, will take over 20 years to make 
up. As to the community, according to Sen. 
Bennett: “In Utah alone the strike has cost 
the state more than $82 million in rev- 
enues ... while the cost in terms of lost 
opportunities and sacrifices—such as small 
Sey bankruptcies—cannot be meas- 
On this score, as Washington has just be- 
gun to realize, the nation’s balance of pay- 
ments has suffered worst. While belatedly 
awakening to the threat, officialdom contin- 
ues to underrate its magnitude. At over 70 
cents per pound, the level to which foreign 
copper lately has climbed, the tonnage of 
imports required to meet current U.S. con- 
sumption adds up to $80 million per month, 
or an estimated billion dollars per year. Such 
calculations, however, ignore the relentless 
depletion of inventories, which someday 
must be rebuilt, as well as the loss of zinc, 
lead and by-product silver and gold. All told, 
the burden on the nation’s global accounts 
doubtless runs half-again as high. 

The inordinate Iength of the strike, now 
well into its eighth month, and the size of 
the losses involved, suggest that what's really 
at stake cannot be measured in terms of 
wages and hours or dollars-and-cents; it 
must be weighed on the scales of power. 
Specifically, the United Steelworkers, after 
merging last summer with the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, are seeking to abandon 
existing bargaining units, most of which are 
at the local level, and negotiate company- or 
industry-wide contracts. Such a shift would 
be bad in practice—most copper concerns, 
after all, are highly diversified ventures with 
many different kinds of operation under one 
corporate roof. (Even the President's fact- 
finding board, while displaying no great ex- 
pertise otherwise, recognized three oversim- 
plified subdivisions—copper mining, smelt- 
ing and refining; lead and zinc mining; and 
wire, cable and brass fabricating—and urged 
bargaining along these lines.) In principle, it 
would replace local decision-making with 
centralized authority, thus leading to the 
vast aggrandizement of an already formid- 
able collective power. 

Theory and practice aside, o la- 
bor's chief demand apparently doesn’t have 
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a legal leg to stand on. The much- abused 
local bargaining units, which the fact finders 
sought to deprecate by calling on employers 
to heed “not only new structural realities 
but (sic) new motivations on the part of 
union members,” have long been officially 
certified as appropriate. On such grounds, 
indeed, Kennecott Copper Corp. in mid- 
October filed a complaint with the National 
Labor Relations Board charging the unions 
with “importing an extraneous issue into 
the bargaining situation” and “insisting to 
the point of impasse” upon its settlement, 
thus in effect refusing to bargain in good 
faith. While the NLRB is supposed to dis- 
pose of complaints within 60 days (and, when 
union grievances are involved, frequently 
takes no longer than two-to-four weeks), it 
has kept the issue under wraps for the past 
four months. I submit,“ so Sen. Paul J. 
Fannin (R., Ariz.) will state today on the 
Senate floor, “that such an exhaustive study 
would not be required if this were a com- 
plaint against a company, or if the Presi- 
dent did not have a personal interest in the 
case on the side of the unions .. . If the 
NLRB had handled the case within its nor- 
mal pattern, we well may have had a settle- 
ment by now in copper.” 

Last Friday union disregard of due proc- 
ess escalated when the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, in lofty disdain for 
Taft-Hartley’s ban on secondary boycotts, 
announced that ILA members no longer 
would handle copper exports or imports, a 
move that can only aggravate the crisis. How 
the White House will respond remains to be 
seen, but this much is clear. In the Great 
Society, labor leaders are the only ones who 
can say with impunity: “the public be 
damned.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON URGES AC- 
TION ON PROBLEM OF WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson, in his conservation mes- 
sage, has dealt with the serious problem 
of sediment as the major pollutant in 
surface waters of the United States. 
About a million tons of sediment is car- 
ried annually to the oceans by the Na- 
tion’s rivers. Yet this amount is only 
about one-fourth of the total sediment 
washed off the land every year. The rest 
settles to the bottom of streams, lakes, 
and harbors, polluting the waters with 
valuable topsoil. 

Experts tell us that a billion and a half 
cubic yards of sediment is deposited each 
year in our major reservoirs, reducing the 
Nation’s water-supply capacity by an 
amount of water needed for a city of 51⁄2 
million persons for a year. 

The Rio Grande River is rising an inch 
a year through siltation, reducing the 
waterholding capacity of the channel 
and causing more frequent floods. 

The harbor of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
dredged every year, and each time about 
800,000 cubic yards of sediment is re- 
moved at a cost of 56 cents a cubic yard. 

We know that sedimentation costs the 
Nation millions of dollars every year. 
Suspended sediment reduces the capacity 
of reservoirs, hampers navigation, im- 
pairs oxidation of organic pollutants, re- 
quires expensive treatment of water sup- 
plies for municipal and industrial needs, 
destroys fish and wildlife habitat, denies 
the use of streams and lakes for recre- 
ation. 

Most sediment comes from soil erosion 
on agricultural lands. But an increasing 
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amount of it comes from urban. ex- 
pansion into the countryside where land 
is stripped of its natural cover and left 
idle for long periods without proper con- 
servation treatment. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
provides technical and financial assist- 
ance to more than 2 million land- 
owners cooperating with over 3,000 soil 
and water conservation districts through- 
out the Nation in a cooperative effort to 
establish sound conservation systems 
that will reduce soil erosion and pre- 
vent the sedimentation of streams, USDA 
also is working with community plan- 
ners, land developers, engineers, and 
others to help assure a stable soil during 
and following urban development. 

Sound land use decisions, both rural 
and urban, are being made on millions of 
acres of land based on information 
about the soil obtained through coopera- 
tive State-Federal soil surveys. There 
are at least 70,000 different kinds of soil 
in the United States. Some is suitable for 
agriculture, some for construction— 
others not. Some soil should be left un- 
disturbed to support native vegetation— 
as forests, parks, and wildlife refuges. 

Legislation which has been introduced 
in the Congress supports and enhances 
the national effort to prevent serious 
losses of the Nation’s soil and water re- 
sources and to private and public 
properties, and to protect the public 
health, safety, and general welfare where 
these are threatened by polluted waters 
and other results of soil erosion. 

Every citizen is affected, in one way or 
another, by the serious consequences of 
stream pollution. Sediment, as the chief 
pollutant, is a grave threat to the quality 
of the natural environment which we 
must strive to improve as a matter of 
primary national interest. Legislation 
designed to strengthen existing sediment 
control programs deserves the enthu- 
siastic support of every American. 

I urge my colleagues to support new 
studies and programs recommended by 
President Johnson to bring this serious 
problem under control. 


MAIL TO VIETNAM: RESOLUTION 
OF THE GENERAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts recently memorialized the Con- 
gress regarding mailing of packages to 
our servicemen in Vietnam. This is a 
thoughtful resolution. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point for the information of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS RESOLU- 
TIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLATION PRO- 
VIDING FOR THE MAILING OF PACKAGES, POST- 
AGE FREE, TO AMERICAN SERVICEMEN IN 
VIETNAM 
Whereas, No effort should be spared in 

maintaining constant communication be- 

tween members of the armed forces of the 

United States serving in Vietnam and their 

relatives and friends; and 

Whereas, Such communication should be 
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facilitated to the fullest degree; now, there- 
fore, be it. 

Resolved, That the general court of the 
commonwealth respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation 
providing that packages not exceeding 
seventy-two cubic inches in volume or ten 
pounds in weight which are mailed to such 
servicemen shall be exempt from all charges 
for postage; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Postmaster General, 
the presiding officer of each branch of Con- 
gress and to the members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 19, 1968. 

WILLIAM C. Mates, Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, February 
26, 1968. 

NORMAN L. PDGEON, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


HOUSING PROPOSALS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Affairs of which I am the ranking Re- 
publican member, is presently holding 
hearings on the administration’s housing 
proposals for 1968. 

Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Robert C. Weaver, concluded 
his testimony before us yesterday, and 
the administration’s push for greater- 
than-ever Government involvement in 
housing as conveyed to us by him is dis- 
turbing indeed. 

The overall portent of the administra- 
tion’s inclinations in the area of housing 
requires that we examine closely the 
path we are asked to trod in the name 
of need and urgency, and that we strive 
to keep that which is the proper respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government and 
that which is the proper responsibility 
of the local community, its government 
and its individual citizens in their proper 
perspective. 

The problems of our cities are many, 
but in my opinion the dominant over- 
riding problem in need of a speedy solu- 
tion is that of providing decent housing 
for the many low-income families that 
live in our Nation’s slum areas. 

Late last year our committee reported 
out a bipartisan housing bill that set out 
several innovative approaches to the 
production of low-income housing, in- 
cluding what was for the most part a 
Republican-initiated emphasis on 
homeownership and low-income housing 
needs in general. We made a good start, 
but as in every legislative endeavor, 
there is always room for improvement 
through our deliberative efforts. 

Secretary Weaver stated to us this 
week that— 

Federal assistance for homeownership has 
been very limited. 


In reality, assistance for low-income 
families has in the past been practically 
nonexistent, but now is at the forefront 
of the administration’s attention, large- 
ly, I believe, as a result of Republican 
initiative in this area. 

Of course, I am pleased that the ad- 
ministration has recognized the merit 
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of this homeownership concept by car- 
rying it forward in its 1968 proposal. 
However, there is altogether too little 
recognition of just who really needs 
Government assistance and is justified 
in receiving it. 

I am concerned over the apparent ad- 
ministration philosophy that encourages 
an ever-increasing reliance upon the 
Federal Government for fulfilling the 
housing needs of our citizens, a philos- 
ophy that in effect will destroy the in- 
centive of the individual to improve his 
living conditions through his own ef- 
forts. 

At the same time, low-income housing 
needs would be pushed to the back- 
ground and be allowed to fall into the 
same old pattern of ineffectiveness char- 
acterizing Government activities in this 
area in the past. 

And, those that struggle and strive to 
pay their own way in life would be asked 
by the advocates of this philosophy to 
more and more carry somebody else’s 
share. 

The goal of a decent home for every 
American family is, I feel, an achievable 
goal. But, in seeking this goal we must 
guard against a legislatively induced ero- 
sion of individual initiative and responsi- 
bility. There is no such assurance from 
the administration. 

In the past, Government housing pro- 
grams originally conceived and enacted 
to benefit families at the low-income 
level have all too frequently accommo- 
dated those at the higher end of income 
eligibility levels, in effect bypassing the 
low-income families truly deserving of 
housing assistance. 

The higher that program eligibility 
levels have been set, the more program 
benefits have been channeled toward 
families of comparatively higher in- 
comes. These families have generally 
come to be described as moderate-in- 
come families, a description that is de- 
ceptively vague. We are clearly told that 
the scheme of things to come simply will 
not allow a confinement of Government 
involvement to low-income needs. The 
planners have much more than that in 
store for us. 

Overly ambitious production goals are 
held out that take little cognizance of 
the practical capacity of our productive 
system. The Government’s position in 
overall production would be edged ever 
and ever upward to a position of un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable proportions, 
all the while wrapping this activity in a 
cloak of concern for the disadvantaged. 
A close scrutiny of those that would be 
benefited by the administration’s pro- 
posals will pierce such an illusion. 

Both with respect to existing Govern- 
ment-assisted housing programs and the 
proposals now under consideration, I feel 
that we should strive to do the most 
good where it is the most deserving— 
that is, we should give priority to low- 
income housing over so-called moderate- 
income housing. There is no such pri- 
ority by the administration. 

We should reach out to assist those 
who but for such assistance could not 
decently house themselves. We should 
resist the philosophy which urges us 
to reach out and subsidize higher in- 
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comes, and we should demand that hous- 
ing produced with direct Government as- 
sistance be devoted to true low-income 
housing. There is no such emphasis in 
the administration’s proposals. 

If the Government is to subsidize it 
should confine its involvement to serving 
the needs of those that are disadvan- 
taged. Those funds that can be made 
available for Government-aided hous- 
ing should be devoted to this area of 
great need. Past program experience has 
failed to do this. Funds are not so ear- 
marked now. We are long overdue for 
a reversal of this unfortunate misdirec- 
tion. 

It is my full intent to work for ap- 
proval of legislation in my committee 
that recognizes and will reverse the ad- 
ministration-inspired trend away from 
meaningful progress in the area of true 
low-income housing. 

Progress will certainly not be forth- 
coming if we accept the administration’s 
philosophy on housing. That philosophy 
reflects a refusal to shelve the schemes 
and social experimentation of some of 
our Washington planners and a refusal 
to place an emphasis on solving the 
housing needs typified by the families 
that dwell in our slum neighborhoods. 

There are some 14 million families in 
our country who have incomes of under 
$5,000. They constitute approximately 28 
percent of all our families. 

These families are by any measure- 
ment the families who are least able 
to provide for their housing wants. Theirs 
is the income reflected in our present 
urban crisis. If there is to be direct Gov- 
ernment assistance, these are the fami- 
lies among which the greatest housing 
need exists. 

Whatever the amount of money we 
can allocate for our Government to ex- 
pend in the area of housing, this is where 
the money should be concentrated. 

But many in the administration evi- 
dently just cannot bring themselves to 
confine legislative ambitions to this plain 
and obvious fact. 

The administration thus would ignore 
past program disregard for these needy 
families. Instead it advocates legislation 
more susceptible than ever before to 
missing the plainly evident need facing 
our slum neighborhoods. It would dilute 
the effectiveness and proper direction of 
urban spending even further than in the 
past. 

Administration proposals, such as are 
before our committee now, would over- 
shadow true low-income families with an 
outburst of gratuitous concern for the 
imagined needs of families with so-called 
moderate incomes. We are asked to as- 
sume that somehow our needier families 
will fit into the picture. 

The administration seeks to convince 
us that 46 percent of our families that 
make up to $7,000 a year, or almost half 
of all our families, cannot afford to ade- 
quately house themselves without some 
degree of support from ther Govern- 
ment. I find little to support such a con- 
tention. 

Beyond this, the administration would 
even propose as eligible for Government 
housing assistance those families earn- 
ing as much as $10,000 a year. I cannot 
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believe that there is validity in this con- 
tention either. 

Approximately 70 percent of all Amer- 
ican families make up to $10,000 in an- 
nual income. 

If this proposed trend toward increased 
Government involvement in housing 
were in fact to occur, we would become 
a nation inordinately dependent upon 
its Government for housing, contrary to 
everything that our form of government 
and way of life is based upon. 

And, with past experience showing us 
that those at the lower end of the in- 
come scale tend to lose out in the eligi- 
bility competition, it is easy to anticipate 
how the slum dweller, like those in the 
areas surveyed by the President’s Riot 
Commission, who for the most part 
makes $5,000 a year or less, will view the 
lipservice that is being paid him by 
proposals that would reach out for such 
high incomes. 

Likewise, it is equally easy to antici- 
pate the reaction to such a trend by the 
American taxpayer who would be called 
upon to pay the bill. 

This does not mean that we must aban- 
don awareness of the problems of our 
cities. It simply means that we must real- 
istically identify where the true need ex- 
ists and using what we have available to 
do all the jobs that there are to be done, 
allocate priorities. 

We should get down to facts and cease 
the seemingly endless delusions that 
have been moved before the eyes of our 
citizens who live in an atmosphere of 
deterioration and hopelessness. 

We should help those that truly cannot 
help themselves, and encourage those 
that can help themselves to participate 
in bettering themselves to the fullest. 

We should stop perpetuating those 
schemes that hold out only unfulfillable 
promises and demand that ineffective 
programs justify their legislative exist- 
ence. 

And, we should give long overdue rec- 
ognition to the fact that our country’s 
urban housing problems will not be ap- 
preciably solved until we create meaning- 
ful legislation that will make possible the 
maximum use of the skills and resources 
of our great free enterprise system and 
the entire private sector, including every 
one of our citizens. 

Every family in every one of our cities, 
communities and neighborhoods, no mat- 
ter what its financial means or status, 
will certainly respond to the fullest if 
offered encouragement and a helping 
hand by the Government rather than 
being offered only the prospect of com- 
plete reliance on the Government. 


COPPER DEADLOCK 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, since 
Monday morning representatives of com- 
panies and unions involved in the 8- 
month copper industry dispute have been 
meeting at the White House. There has 
been no appreciable progress, at least to 
those of us not directly involved in the 
talks. This is a sad situation and it can- 
not continue. The suffering is too great, 
the costs are too high, and the penalties 
exacted from those least able to bear 
them are insurmountable. 
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Mr. President, I have deliberately re- 
mained silent after the President inter- 
vened in this matter, to give the admin- 
istration an opportunity to achieve a 
just settlement, fair to both sides. But 
the time has come to speak out again, 
because the administration is stalling. 
The executive branch is not doing every- 
thing it can to seek a settlement. I fear 
the President has been intimidated by 
the threats of arrogant union leaders. 
Let me cite an example: 

A story in the Baltimore Sun of Febru- 
ary 29 says in part: 

The chief union negotiator in the nation- 
wide copper strike threatened the Johnson 
Administration last night with the loss of 
labor support in the November elections. 

Joseph P. Molony, vice president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, told some 
500 striking copper workers here if “our 
friends in Washington” are “neutral” in the 
strike then I'll be neutral next November. 

“Remember,” he told the strikers, “the 
hottest corner in hell is reserved for those 
who remain neutral” in times of crisis. 


Can one imagine the outcry that would 
go up if a spokesman for management 
spoke to the President in those terms. 
The roar would be deafening and the de- 
mand for an adequate rebuke for the of- 
fender would rise from the Congress, 
from editorial writers, TV and radio com- 
mentators, the pulpits—from every 
source with voices to be heard. But little 
attention is paid to the tongue lashing 
which a vice president of a labor union 
gives the President himself. Instead, as if 
Mr. Molony had pressed a button, comes 
forth the announcement from the White 
House that a round-the-clock bargain- 
ing session on copper will begin. The 
spokesmen for big labor have tremen- 
dous political power, which the Congress 
and Government have given them. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the abusive 
and corrosive language heaped upon the 
President of this great Nation by the 
union’s chief negotiator is not responsible 
for the present impasse that apparently 
exists in the copper talks. 

But whatever the facts of that situa- 
tion may be there is another matter 
which has already occupied the attention 
of this body, and particularly of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and myself. 

Just to briefly recite the facts of this 
case, Kennecott Copper Co., one of the 
four major producers involved in this 
dispute, filed a charge with NLRB on 
October 18, 1967. This action specifically 
charged the steelworkers and other 
unions with insisting on nonmandatory 
conditions of bargaining and thus com- 
mitting an unfair labor practice by re- 
fusing to bargain. 

I received information that the NLRB’s 
general counsel had decided to file a com- 
plaint against the union, after some 4 
months of “studying” the case, and hope- 
fully this would open the way for some 
kind of bargaining to resume. 

Regretfully, I must inform the Senate 
that apparently this has not been done. 
An additional 10 days have elapsed and 
all the information I have indicates that 
the NLRB is still dragging its feet and 
no complaint has been filed. Of course 
I can understand why the unions do not 
want a complaint to be filed, because 
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under the Taft-Hartley Act when a com- 
plaint has been filed a temporary re- 
straining order may be issued and the 
offending parties, in this instance the 
unions, can be held in contempt of court 
if they continue to insist on a non- 
mandatory condition of bargaining. I say 
I can understand the position, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but I cannot understand the fail- 
ure of this administration simply to in- 
sist that the law be enforced. The Presi- 
dent can insist on enforcement, and he 
should do it—today. 

May I say that I am increasingly con- 
cerned that the White House manages 
to get involved in practically every im- 
portant labor dispute. Then when the 
chips are down the union leadership, 
feeling that the President will ultimately 
come to their aid and bail them out, 
insists on higher and higher wage settle- 
ments that lead to higher and higher 
prices. This process is not the free and 
uncoerced bargaining that we are trying 
to protect in this country. And I may 
point out that it will ultimately be as 
detrimental to the labor movement as it 
appears presently to be to management. 

Someone has described inflation as, 
“That empty feeling when you reach in 
your pocket to pay your bills.” Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think each Member of the Senate 
should realize that their constituents are 
going to be affected by the settlement 
that must come in this basic industry 
soon. Everyone who buys an automobile, 
everyone who buys a refrigerator, an air 
conditioner, a toaster, an electric iron, 
anything utilizing an electric motor, will 
find that all these products cost more. 

We have suffered a fantastic cost in 
our balance of payments, a tremendous 
problem with tax revenues, and the eco- 
nomic hardships imposed upon families 
is incalculable. It is past the time that 
this administration faced up to the hard 
choice with which it is confronted and 
uses every legal means to achieve a set- 
tlement for the good of all the people, 
consumers, workers, and producers. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a series of three articles ap- 
pearing in the Arizona Republic detail- 
ing the situation in the copper-producing 
States, a labor column by Mr. Victor 
Riesel, and a special report from CBS- 
TV on copper, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STRIKE: No SMOKE IN AJO Now, BUT 
LOTS or DEBTS 

(Eprror’s Nore.—With the nationwide cop- 
per strike well into its eighth month, The 
Arizona Republic sent a veteran reporter on 
a tour of state mining communities to learn 
how they are making out. This is the first of 
his reports.) 

(By Don Dedera) 

AJO—In a cage in a side-street flower shop 
here lives a minah bird named Alex that has 
been taught to cough, then moan, “That 
darn smelter smoke!” 

These days, Alex is just about the only 
resident of Ajo without a legitimate com- 
plaint. 

The towering smelter stack gives forth no 
fumes, and nearby the open pit mine which 
is the third largest copper producer in the 
nation is as quiet as a crater on the moon, 
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For the first time in history Ajo, where cop- 
per mining began in this region in 1853, is 
shut down by a formal strike. 

Not since July have 1,400 miners, mill- 
hands, smelter workers and allied craftsmen 
drawn a steady paycheck. Not broke, this 
town is financially badly bent. Residents 
who take pride in Ajo’s stamina and re- 
sourcefulness so far are beginning to worry 
about the long-range damage to the town, 
if the strike continues much longer. 

This is not to say that Ajo has dried up 
and blown away into Mexico, just 40 miles to 
the south. Strike or no strike, the town is 
bus with local motorists, shoppers, 
schoolchildren, tourists and talkers around 
the neatly landscaped central plaza. The 
cash flow of Ajo is still considerable. 

“Nearly all businesses are off,” said Louis 
Stone, downtown department store operator. 
“But some are doing surprisingly well. The 
money isn’t all gone from Ajo.” 

For one thing, Phelps Dodge is in the odd 
position of partly financing the strike. The 
company from the beginning has extended 
an average $35-per-week credit to family 
men at its company-operated store. Inter- 
est-free, the store credit, together with de- 
ferred rent for company housing, has kept 
Ajo surviving if not solvent. 

In addition, the company has expedited 
vacation bonuses, and income tax refunds. 
The striking unions also have been paying 
from $40 to $150 per month in picketing fees 
and strike relief. 

Then, too, hundreds of strikers have gone 
away to work in Phoenix or on the West Coast 
or elsewhere, and they are sending money 
to the families they left in Ajo. They don’t 
want to lose their Ajo homes, most of which 
rent for about $30 a month, plus utilities but 
with maintenance by the company. 

Jack Petersen is elementary school prin- 
cipal. He said enrollment is off about 100 
pupils from the normal 1,300 student body. 
There has been no change in the school 
lunch program—no increase in students 
qualified for free lunch. To Petersen, the 
students seem as well-dressed as always, 
thanks in part to a special store credit for 
school needs last fall. 

Among small businessmen, conditions 
range all the way from fair to dismal. 

Virgil Downey at the Standard Station re- 
tains a brisk gasoline trade (some to sports- 
men to and from Rocky Point, Mexico), but 
lubrication and tire sales are rare. Mary 
Anderson at the flower shop didn’t sell a 
fresh blossom for two days, but she said 
Ajo continues to pay floral tribute to its 
dead and newborn, And vegetable seeds for 
home gardens are selling like sin. 

Al Schneck, television repairman, indi- 
cates Ajo’s basic prosperity of the past with, 
“Almost every house in town has a television 
set. Those that don’t have one, have two.” 

Ajo is watching more television than ever, 
and yet Schneck's business is off 40 per cent, 
which probably means that Ajo’s mechanical- 
ly handy men are fixing their own. 

Tom Alley, 38 years an Ajo citizen, a 
former county supervisor, four times presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, is man- 
aging to keep his saloon open. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Miguel, with plenty of 
time on their hands, come in for a 9 a.m. 
draft beer. But the one-time big-spending 
miners nowadays are more likely to buy a 
jug and pour their own at home, 

The strike had no effect on hunting fever. 
The customary 1,000 licenses were sold, along 
with 400 deer tags and 300 javelina permits, 
and the success of that army of determined 
meat hunters was never greater. 

Herb Odom, in a brother-operated grocery, 
said Ajo grocers are getting by because peo- 
ple have to eat through good times and bad. 
But there's great pressure for more credit, 
which some day will have to come to an 
end, 
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The repayment of debts for current living 
expenses, said Odom, is going to be a long, 
bitter struggle for some Ajo families. 

As proprietor of a tiny Ajo drive-in cafe, 
Jo Bliss is tuned on the teen-age wavelength. 
She said the high school set, especially, has 
been without spending money because of the 
strike. 

Baby-sitting and yard chores are being 
done by budgeting grownups, and the fa- 
thers cannot dole out generous allowances. 

Charlie Gilbert runs a jewelry store. The 
assumption would be that jewelry would be 
the first luxury given up by strikers. “But 
at the beginning,” said Gilbert, business was 
excellent, and there's been enough to justify 
keeping the doors open.” 

Lt. Carlton Oglesby of the Pima County 
sheriff's office, the law west of San Simon 
Wash, detects a slight increase in crime: 
petty thievery, house burglaries, juvenile 
trouble, family fights. 

“I don’t know what's worse for a family 
having the father away working in another 
town, or having the father at home all day 
long, especially when there may be a little 
drinking involved. The women don’t appreci- 
ate them underfoot, and the men in this 
town are grouchy when they’re not working.” 

As one incisive housewife observed, “I mar- 
ried him for better and for worse, but not for 
lunch,” 

But to Oglesby, who has lived most of his 
39 years in Ajo, the significant crime story in 
strike-bound Ajo is the lack of serious con- 
flict. In seven months, there has been not one 
act of sabotage, not one offense against the 
striking workers. 

By and large, no citizen better knows a 
town than the wife—that is, the wife of the 
publisher of the newspaper. Mrs. Richard 
David, who reports stories and keeps office 
for the Ajo weekly, gave long thought to a 
question about the status of the town. 

Then she said, “Ajo got along in fair 
shape through Christmas. Now .. Number 
one, I'd say that large numbers of people 
are sincerely beginning to worry about their 
debts. 

“Number two, nobody can say how many 
small businesses are just barely hanging on. 
The brave front can’t last forever. 

“Number three, the leaders of this com- 
munity—union and management and busi- 
ness and civic—are beginning to realize that 
the best young p.ople are going to put up 
with this strike only so long. And they are 
going to move out. Forever. Ajo will suffer, 
if they go.” 

Russ Shaw is hurting, and he can hardly 
deny it. He has closed an automotive parts 
store, a cocktail lounge, and a bowling alley. 
His Ford agency, which in ¢ normal year 
would sell 100 new cars and 150 used cars, 
has been averaging two new and two used 
car sales per month. 

At his car agency alone, he has had to lay 
off nine employees, and now Shaw employs 
only one mechanic and one cleanup man. 

“I’m bookkeeper, parts department, jan- 
itor,” he said. “But that’s how this town is 
getting by, with its own strength of char- 
acter. Now, in the beginning, if you told me 
this strike would last this long, I’d have 
thought the town would disappear. But the 
company has been more than fair, and the 
bank hasn't repossessed a car. 

“And kids come in here with $3 and they 
say their daddy said to put it on the account. 
I tell you, you can’t any thing but admire 
that kind of effort to do the right thing.” 

Ajo’s record, so far, is no surprise to Charles 
W. Smith, mine supervisor and 30 years an 
Ajo resident. The Smiths keep a freshly 
painted and landscaped house in a company 
suburb. They have not suffered, since Smith 
is a salaried company supervisor. 

“This is a good town, good people,” he said. 
“Except for a little wildcatting, this town 
never had any labor dispute, had never been 
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drawn down the way some towns in Arizona 
were. For the first time, Ajo is learning what 
a long strike means.” 
Au Is KIND oF MAN MINES COULD ILL AFFORD 
TO LOSE 
(By Don Dedera) 

Bissee.—In Arizona’s copper belt, when 
company, union or town leadership worry 
about losing their best men, they all mean Al 
Voirin, 

Al Voirin is a miner. He is young and am- 
bitious, strong and smart, experienced and 
conscientious, Right now he is also sick and 
tired of a strike which seems to have no end. 

“Between this strike and the last one,” 
he said, “I’ve lost right at $12,000 in wages. 
That could have been a good start on giving 
my kids a college education.” 

Voirin is a member of that closest 
fraternity of treasure seekers—the under- 
ground miners. When he is working for 
Phelps Dodge at Bisbee, he and another 
miner form a partnership as interdependent 
as a team of rodeo ropers. They drill, blast 
and timber together and they share bonuses 
for extra production of ore. 

Incentive payments boost Voirin’s earn- 
ings above some of the salaries of company 
supervisors, 

“He is just about the best miner on this 
mountain,” says his wife, Carole. “When he's 
working, we don’t lack for anything. In fact, 
we live pretty high.” 

They would buy beef by the half for their 
freezer. They clothed their children well. 
They bought quality furnishings for their 
$30-per-month company rental, a neat new 
house in a Bisbee suburb, They protected 
themselyes with insurance and regularly put 
a chunk into savings. 

Overtime further inflated Voirin’s pay- 
check. For a year Voirin and the other miners 
were working “26 and 2”—26 days straight 
and 2 days off. It is a wearing but enriching 
grind, not unpopular with the miners. 

Came the strike. Fourteen hundred union 
men walked away from a $1 million monthly 
payroll at Bisbee. At first a festive spirit 
permeated the canyons of Mule Mountain. 
The miners were ready for a vacation; the 
strike would be settled in a few weeks and 
they'd return to even higher pay. 

Al Voirin was one of the few who didn’t 
figure it that way. He had been through a 
long strike before. He told Carole to watch 
the pennies while he went off looking for 
some dollars, He found work at an open pit 
mine in Wyoming. 

“That was the part I wouldn’t want to live 
again,” Carole said. “He was gone four 
months. He couldn't come home even once. 
While he was away, the baby learned to walk 
and talk, 

“The worst was not having him here to 
share in the decisions. Because Al’s such a 
good provider, I never had to worry about 
money, and all of a sudden the whole weight 
of the world was on my shoulders.” 

Voirin quit his Wyoming job and returned 
to Bisbee in November for two reasons. He 
thought a strike settlement was near and he 
couldn't bear to be away from his family any 
longer. 

Despite their four months without pay, the 
Voirins are meeting current needs. By claim- 
ing no dependents, Voirin made sure his in- 
come tax payroll deduction would more than 
meet his tax bill. He got back a three-figure 
refund recently. 

“But that didn’t go too far, not in a family 
set up the way we were,” Carole said. “We 
have one insurance policy with an annual 
premium of $250. 

“When I say we're economizing, I don't 
mean we are without the necessities. We just 
don’t have the goodies. We've really cut down 
on clothing. The kids don’t get anything new 
until the old stuff is worn out.” 
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The Voirins have refrained from running 
up a bill at the company store or with Bis- 
bee's independent merchants, Voirin has 
combed the struck towns for work of any 
kind. He has painted houses, pruned rose 
bushes and mowed yards. During the big mid- 
winter storm, he towed motorists through the 
drifts with his Jeep. He hasn't been able to 
inprove his own home much. 

“When a miner has the money he doesn’t 
have the time,” he said. “When he has the 
time, he doesn’t have the money.” 

Voirin doesn’t fool himself about what is 
happening to the once-solid financial foun- 
dation he had established for his family. 
That foundation is cracking and crumbling 
as the Voirins dip every week into their 
savings. 

With the guilt of a dutiful father, Voirin 
feels. he is robbing his children of future 
opportunity just to keep them sheltered and 
fed today. 

There are four young Voirins, the youngest 
18 months old and the oldest in the sixth 
grade. The other two also are in grammar 
school. 

“I consider myself a good union man,” 
Voirin said. “I believe in collective bargain- 
ing, and I know that if men before me had 
not had the courage to go on strike I 
wouldn't be getting decent wages. I suppose 
there’s something to it when the union 
leaders say we're striking for the next 
generation. 

“But I try to be open-minded and I realize 
there’s a limit to what demands a company 
can meet. Where I come from in Colorado the 
coal companies, the biggest mining industry 
in the state, priced themselves right out of 
the market. And nobody wins when a com- 
pany has to shut down forever. 

“My feeling about this copper strike is 
(that) somewhere up and down the line 
there should have been more give and take 
and bargaining on good faith. If there had 
been, I'd be working right now and not 
loafing around the house.” 

Two personal conclusions by Al Voirin 
should be particularly troubling to com- 
pany, union and civic leadership. 

“One way or another, my kids are going 
to college,” he said. “My two boys are going 
to become miners over my dead body.” 

At age 32, Voirin also is reviewing his own 
career. He is wondering if there is some other 
future for a young, ambitious, strong, smart, 
experienced and conscientious man—a kind 
of work where he can take a step forward 
and not slide two in reverse. 

And if Al Voirin and men like him are 
thinking of giving up mining as a bad deal, 
somebody in Bisbee, Phoenix and Washing- 
ton had better take notice. 

COPPER Economy SICK: BISBEE Faces THREAT 
or DEFICIT FINANCING OVER STRIKE 


(By Don Dedera) 


BIsnEE-DoveLas.— The prolonged strike 
against Phelps Dodge operations in South- 
eastern Arizona has infected the economies 
of Bisbee and Douglas with everything from 
black plague to spotted measles, 

Bisbee is the mining camp in the moun- 
tains. Douglas is the smelter town on the 
plains. 

Tied almost entirely to the mines, Bisbee 
is the sister city with the worst case of 
slumps. 

“We're going to be $30,000 to $40,000 short 
this year in collections of city sales tax,” 
said Lee Bodenhamer, town clerk. “Bisbee has 
a 1 per cent tax, so this is a fair indication 
of our business depression. 

“On the other hand, our police and firemen 
are required no less than before. I'm predict- 
ing that Bisbee will have to resort to deficit 
funding for the first time in its history, just 
to meet the payroil.” 
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Up and down the narrow lanes of Tomb- 
stone Canyon and Brewery Gulch, the recent, 
varied histories of citizens and businessmen 
have in common an unhappy ending. 

Consider Bill Ryan. The Uniroyal distribu- 
tor for Cochise County, he is stuck with an 
inventory of 50 new tires, stacked like gar- 
gantuan black doughnuts on a warehouse 
loading dock. These are not ordinary tires; 
they are the 9-foot diameter treads for the 
Lavender Pit's ore trucks, immobilized by 
the strike. 

Ryan's frozen investment is $2,500—for 
each tire! Seeing no end to the strike, Ryan 
now is trying to peddle the tires to South 
America. 

A few steps off Post Office Plaza is the 
small loan office of Family Finance Co., man- 
aged by Tim Sumner. An intimate knowledge 
of Bisbee’s financial health is based on his 
long residency, and the confidential files of 
customers, 

“Today,” he said, “if the company and 
businessmen weren't extending credit, this 
city would be in deep trouble. As it is, it’s 
worse than what shows on the surface, 

“It’s true that lenders here have been ex- 
tending contracts, and no cars or large appli- 
ances have been repossessed. Let's take a 
car; let’s say a miner bought a new car last 
summer just before the strike. He hasn’t 
made any payment for eight months. Now 
he’s $800 behind, plus interest. The car never 
will be worth what he owes on it, and it is 
anybody's guess how these contracts will be 
handled or honored, 

“We're talking about families with maybe 
$1,500 debt at the company store, and un- 
paid accounts at businesses all over town, 
and double rent payments probably to be- 
gin when the strike is settled. If the strike 
is settled. 

“I've done some more arithmetic. Let’s 
just for example say that the workers win a 
$1.50-an-hour package increase, all they have 
been d A 

“It will take the average worker 30 years 
to get back what he has lost in wages since 
last summer.” 

So far, Bisbee and its satellite communi- 
ties have held their populations. At first, a 
brief strike was expected. Now many fami- 
lies are so buried in debt, they can’t afford 
to leave town, Bob Holland of Arizona Pub- 
lic Service Co. reports a loss of only about 
100 electric and gas customers. Unions gen- 
erally are paying utility bills of workers 
who picket. 

The emotional strain of burdensome debt 
is souring Bisbee’s historic good humor. After 
all, this is the town which invented the term 
“Johnson Day” for a lusty saloon brawl. This 
is the town which tolerated a pet bear 
wandering up and down Brewery Gulch. This 
is the town which couldn’t imagine any 
happier sport than racing gravity cars down 
Tombstone Canyon on the Fourth of July. 

And today this is the town where Jan Lee, 
checkout clerk at the company store, says, 
“I wish the strike would end. The people 
are hurting. I know, because they are cranky 
as never before.” 

Down the hill in Douglas, the influences of 
the strike are more subtle. Douglas has the 
border trade with Agua Prieta, a clothing 
factory, some tourist traffic, a chili packing 
plant, and the outlying ranches. 

But with the sprawling Phelps Dodge 
smelter closed, and 400 workers idle, the 
loss of a quarter-million-dollar monthly pay- 
roll is hardy cause for cheers at the Chamber 
of Commerce. A Standard Station, normally 
with a $16,000-per-month gross, is off to 
$10,000. 

Ruben Caballero, assistant manager at the 
Bayless Market, notes a preference for ham- 
burger over steak, and his safe is filled with 
union youchers in lieu of cash. George W. 
Hanigan, franchising Dairy Queen drive-ins 
for Southern Arizona, knows that many 
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Douglas youngsters nowadays do not have 
that extra dollar. 

L. D. Shotwell, Douglas druggist, doubts 
that any striking family is medically de- 
prived, thanks to the continuing company 
hospitalization plan, but nonessential den- 
tistry and corrective surgery is probably be- 
ing delayed. 

Currently, Douglas radio’s most startling 
advertisement is by Ray Castillo of Exchange 
Finance. Castillo says he will make any 
striker a loan for consolidating debts, with 
the first payment delayed 45 days—and a 
guaranteed 45-day further extension if the 
strike wears on. 

At Douglas are the general offices of Phelps 
Dodge, including the office of H. Lee Smith, 
director of the company mercantile enter- 
prises in Phelps Dodge towns. Needless to say, 
he represents a company point of view. 

Cynics might sneer that Phelps Dodge has 
been extending credit in its own self-inter- 
est, to encourage key, skilled personnel to 
ride out the strike. That said, the company 
policy has undeniable humanitarian quali- 
ties. 


Oddly enough, in this day of preoccupa- 
tion with “corporate image,” the old, tradi- 
tional Phelps Dodge Corp. persists in a 
refiexive phobia of “favorable publicity.” 

With courtesy, Smith declined to estimate 
how great a load of credit Phelps Dodge was 

in the five sizable Arizona cities 
where PD operations are struck. 

“I'm not sure tooting our own horn would 
either be understood or appreciated,” said 
Smith, “Anyone is free to speculate, of course, 
if they want to multiply our easily obtained 
figures.” 

If some 5,000 Phelps Dodge workers are idle, 
and only half of them have accepted com- 
pany credit for rent, food and school supplies, 
the company is on the hook for at least $2.5 
million, which, more than anything else, 
has eased the pain of the strike. 

In the past, company loans have been 
repaid after strike settlement by payroll de- 
ductions. But whichever debts are paid first 
or last, Arizona’s copper cities face a long, 
agonizing financial convalescence, whenever 
the men return to work. 

How PRESIDENT JOHNSON Was MANEUVERED 
INTO THE NATIONAL COPPER CRISIS 


(By Victor Riesel) 


WasuincTon, D.C. — A chap who has known 
the world’s great, at conference tables in 
London, in sprawling palaces in Geneva and 
in intimate posh restaurants of New York, 
spoke of America’s Mr. Labor—George 
Meany—the other day as “the man who has 
the almost inconceivable good fortune of 
looking like a plumber and thinking like 
Cardinal Richelieu.” 

Since very little happens inside labor 
which isn’t channeled through the stocky 
cigar-chomping Meany, it can be taken for 
granted that the final inside maneuvers in 
the marathon copper strike were brain- 
trusted by him. 

All this leads to a rare glimpse into the 
gut of a strike. And the view from the in- 
side is fascinatingly different from what the 
academicians will chronicle later. 

Labor’s objective was to get President 
Johnson to intervene—on its side, of course— 
without his appearing to do so, or even with- 
out his realizing it, strange as that may 
seem. 

For the first time the odds were 
the massive labor coalition. This is a politi- 
cal year. One bad public relations slip, and 
labor could cost the President scores of thou- 
sands of votes in some 23 states hit by the 
8-month walkout. 

Furthermore, though the men have been 
out since July 15, 1967, there just was no 
copper shortage. This is a complex indus- 
try—and the fabrication plants of the in- 
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dustry’s Big Four integrated corporations had 
over & year’s supply of refined copper when 
the pits were struck. 

This means that enough was coming 
through the mining, milling, smelting and 
refining pipelines to keep the Big Four firms 
going until almost 1969. Of course, new cop- 
per, gold, sliver, lead, zinc, etc., were pour- 
ing in from Chile, the Congo, Canada and 
even Zambia. 

The corporations therefore held solid, 
having been solidified by a frontal attack 
on the entire previously divided industry— 
obviously a strategic error on the part of 
the United Steelworkers. 

Privately labor observers say that the 
USWA should have followed Walter Reu- 
ther’s tactics of picking off one auto cor- 
poration at a time. 

But just as the USWA had forced a solid 
front against itself, so it forged a solid front 
of its own—26 unions running all the way 
from the Office and Professional Employes 
to the giant auto and machinist unions, the 
rail brotherhoods and the building and con- 
struction trades department. 

So two powerful forces were deadlocked. 
In this awkward position, they had painted 
themselves right into a corner. With them 
was President Johnson, Industry roared that, 
with the strike almost at the end of its 
eighth month, he must invoke the 80-day 
cooling-off period. 

But if he did he would have put his closest 
allies, his fraternal labor friends, on a slip- 
pery spot. Their strategy had been to create 
a scarcity. An 80-day cooling off period would 
have given industry enough ingots, wire, 
etc., to last to 1970. 

Thus, the almost 8 months of privation by 
the strikers would have been a senseless 
sacrifice from their viewpoint. And they 
would have turned on their leaders. This is 
the season for wide-open rebellion against 
labor officials. 

So, several of labor's high command—some 
of them among the President's intimates— 
decided to take the “forgotten” strike off the 
back burner and get it on the front pages. 

They summoned little Teddy Gleason, 
bantam chief of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., to their council chamber 
in Bal Harbour, Fla. They told him that the 
time had come for him to put into action a 
plan worked out during the national AFL- 
CIO convention last December. 

He was to announce a waterfront boycott 
of foreign copper. 

But the labor chiefs merely wanted an an- 
nouncement—not an actual boycott. If they 
had wanted to cut off the copper supply, the 
boycott committee could have choked it off 
long ago. 

Joe Curran’s sailors man some of the 
freighters which bring in the ore. The rest 
of the maritime boycott committee is made 
up of engineers who get up steam on those 
vessels. There are union men in the radio 
shacks, etc. 

Furthermore, since much of the nation’s 
copper comes by rail and truck from Canada, 
the Teamsters and the railroad brotherhoods, 
such as the locomotive engineers who them- 
selves are part of the 26-union front, could 
have slashed that long ago. 

Obviously the longshoremen were merely 
rattling the pallet. Sure, they had a chap 
called “Tetticlare” sitting in the ILA’s na- 
tional headquarters with a well-researched 
list of the Big Four—Anaconda, American 
Smelting and Refining, Phelps Dodge, and 
Kennecott—and their subsidiaries. 

Every time a shipload came in, a union 
committeeman . telephoned HA-5-1200 in 
New York City. There, Tetticlare checked his 
lists or called the USWA research department 
in Pittsburgh. Blacklisted copper was left 
on the docks. But metal for GE, Western 
Electric, American Metal Climax and Essex 
Wire, for example, went right through. 
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The pier-rattling did the job. A national 
crisis had been created. First the Commerce 
Dept.’s Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration officially froze all non-defense 
copper within hours after Ted Gleason’s an- 
nouncement of a boycott. Generally this 
takes many days. 

Then the boycott committee dispatched a 
shrewdly worded telegram to the steel union 
inviting pickets—which never came. 

The word bounced back to the White House 
that almost anything could happen—global 
boycotts by the International Transport- 
workers Federation; paralyzing of docks and 
depots; strangling of “all ships” carrying 
even a pound of copper among the other 
cargo in their holds. 

And so President Johnson moved. The lead- 
ers came in for hamburgers as they had in 
earlier crises—on the rails, and on the air- 
lines, and as they will soon again in new 
crises in steel and on the waterfront. 

No matter how presidents try—and many 
have—they get as deep in home-front wars 
as in those abroad. 


CBS REPORT ON COPPER 


CRONKITE. Those White House-sponsored 
copper talks apparently bogged down today, 
with one source saying negotiations have 
reached a near stalemate. The issues involved 
wages and benefits for almost sixty thou- 
sand copper workers in twenty-two states 
plus arguments over whether a settlement 
should be worked out company by company 
or industry-wide. The seven and a half 
month shut-down is having effects on the 
nation’s economy, but is being most severely 
felt by the strikers themselves. Terry Drink- 
water reports from Butte, Montana. 

‘DRINKWATER. The copper miners of Butte 
have waited out many long strikes in this 
old union hall, but never one as hard as 
this, the longest industry-wide strike in the 
history of the country. And by now it shows 
on the faces of these men. The tedium, the 
boredom of waiting and wondering how 
much longer they can last until a settle- 
ment. Every week the union hands out strike 
benefits. They average just ten dollars a man. 
The county helps out too with welfare pay- 
ments, and there is some charity, but when 
you have been without a paycheck for more 
than seven and a half-months, life is pretty 
bleak. How are you getting along? How rough 
is it? 

STRIKER. It's awful rough. We're just exist- 
ing, is all. We have no extra money for 
nothing. Half of the kids don’t have decent 
clothes to wear to school. We get clothes from 
different unions around town sometimes if 
they have them. Outside of that, we have 
to scrounge our own, use some of the money 
that we have for food, and we have to take 
and buy shoes, and things like that. 

DRINKWATER. Months ago, the pickets at 
the Anaconda Mine tacked their sign up 
on the wall. No need to march back and forth 
diligently with placards here; everyone 
knows there is a copper strike. For the six 
thousand miners in the Butte area, the idle- 
ness is almost as bad as the poverty. To get 
more food, many ride back into the moun- 
tains to hunt, even tho it is out of season 
and illegal to shoot deer and most other 
game. 

Fifteen hundred have left Butte to look 
elsewhere for work. Virgil Cook left his wife 
and twelve-year-old daughter and went to 
look for a job in Arkansas. He plans to come 
back when the strike is settled, but many 
others will not come back to Butte. Butte, 
like any other mining town, has gone through 
many booms and busts, but never before has 
it been this bad. Most strikers have not been 
able to keep up payments on their homes. 
Credit is running out, business is failing, 
stores closing. Butte’s town officials are 
deeply worried about the future here, even if 
the strike is settled soon. 
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Mayor JOHN Powers. People are leaving, we 
figure around now in the neighborhood of 
fifteen hundred have left so far, out-migra- 
tion. The unemployment figure has reached 
a staggering fifty-one percent over all. This 
of course includes the strikers, but without 
them we still have thirty-one percent. We're 
becoming very, very, very worried over this 
situation. 

DRINKWATER. Have you made the difficulties 
here in Butte clear to officials in Washington 
and in the State Capitol? 

Powers, We've been in contact with the 
senators and the congressmen back there, 
and have sent a telegram to Willard Wirtz, 
asking him to fund a Forest Service project 
here, just so we would get some kind of a 
payroll coming into the town, Terry. 

DRINKWATER. How do you describe to him 
the condition here? 

Powers. Well, I told him that we were no 
longer a distressed area, as we have been 
designated by the Commerce Department, 
but rather now we're on the border of a 
disaster area, Terry. There’s nothing coming 
in and the local businessman is hard put to 
keep his stores open. 

DRINKWATER. This is where the wealth of 
Butte used to come from, Anaconda huge 
open pit mine. The long idleness and winter 
blizzards have badly rusted the heavy shovels 
which were once capable of digging forty 
tons of rich copper ore from this mine every 
day. Now they are badly in need of repair, and 
so are the trucks and other machinery, Some 
of the shafts in the underground mines have 
collapsed, casualties of a long strike. When 
the strike is finally settled, it will take at 
least six weeks to get the smelter back in 
operation again, but not even then will 
Anaconda be able to go back into full pro- 
duction here. So many men have left Mon- 
tana that there are not enough skilled work- 
ers here any more to mine all of this rich 
copper ore. Terry Drinkwater, CBS News, 
Butte. 


PRESIDENT’S “TO RENEW A NA- 
TION” MESSAGE IS COMMENDED 
BY CHAIRMAN OF PUBLIC WORKS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
message of the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Congress today 
is an impressive expression of the Presi- 
dent’s commitment to the further devel- 
opment of the work of the Congress in 
the fields of conservation and environ- 
mental management. 

The Committee on Public Works has 
spent the greater portion of its time and 
effort in the past 5 years on the vital 
matters covered in President Johnson’s 
significant message. Water quality, air 
quality, solid waste disposal, mine drain- 
age, lake pollution, highway beautifica- 
tion, and the overall role of highways in 
our total environment, especially our 
urban environment, have been matters of 
unremitting concern to the committee 
and its members individually. 

Already this year the Public Works 
Committee has been deeply involved with 
the implementation of air quality con- 
trol. In the course of our activities this 
year, we have programed work in wa- 
ter quality. Also, we will conduct over- 
sight hearings concerning management 
of the national effort in water and air 
pollution control and solid waste dis- 
posal. And we will resume hearings on 
urban highway planning location and de- 
sign begun last November, with a view to 
developing a responsible and responsive 
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advantage of opportunities to aid in the 
proper development of our metropolitan 
areas. 
All of these programs are of vital and 
overriding importance in determining 
the quality of the world we leave to our 
posterity. They must be given our earnest 
attention. 
I join with the President in urging vhat 
the Congress bring to bear the best that 
our Nation has to offer in solving these 
difficult but not impossible problems. We 
have before us a challenging opportunity 
to build a better world. It is true that: 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


PARTICIPATION OF FEDERAL OR 
STATE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
IN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Mr. METCALF. In October 1966, the 
Congress established the Commission on 
Political Activity of Government Person- 
nel to investigate and study Federal laws 
which limit or discourage the participa- 
tion of Federal or State officers and em- 
ployees in political activity. Recently, 
the Commission submitted its report to 
the President and to Congress pursuant 
to Public Law 89-617. 

Contained in that report is the recom- 
mendation that at the State level, em- 
ployees administering programs financed 
by Federal funds should be subject to 
the same prohibitions against political 
coercion, abuse of official authority, fund- 
raising and campaigning for Federal of- 
fice which apply to Federal employees. 
I agree wholeheartedly. However, based 
on communications I have had with the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and his General Counsel, it is clear 
to me at least that there is presently no 
such thing as prohibited political ac- 
tivity. 

In May of 1966, the Civil Service Com- 
mission published a pamphlet summar- 
izing the laws and interpretations of laws 
which restrict political activity of Fed- 
eral employees and certain State and 
local employees, pamphlet 20. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
portion of that pamphlet found on page 
18 which deals with State officers and 
employees be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

VI. STATE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

This publication deals primarily with the 
political-activity restrictions applicable to 
Federal officers and employees. However, it 
should be mentioned that there are other 
provisions of the so-called Hatch Act that 
apply Federal political-activity restrictions 
to those officers and employees of a State, 
or local agency of a State, whose principal 
employment is in connection with an activ- 
ity financed in whole or in part by Federal 
loans or grants. These restrictions are also 
enforceable by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The following rule of juris- 
diction has been adopted by the Commission 
in these cases: 

An officer or employee of a State or local 
agency is subject to the Act if, as a normal 
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and forseeable incident to his principal job 
or position, he performs duties in connection 
with an activity financed in whole or in part 
by Federal loans or grants; otherwise he is 
not. 

The restrictions applicable to State or 
local agency officers and employees falling 
within the scope of this rule of jurisdiction 
prohibit the following: 

(1) Use of official authority or influence 
for the purpose of interfering with an elec- 
tion or a nomination for office, or affecting 
the result thereof. 

(2) Directly or indirectly coercing, at- 
tempting to coerce, commanding, or advis- 
ing any other such office or employee to pay, 
lend, or contribute any part of his salary or 
compensation or anything else of value to 
any party, committee, organization, agency, 
or person for political purposes. 

(3) Active participation in political man- 
agement or in political campaigns. 

The first two restrictions are self-explana- 
tory and the third covers the same activities 
that are described in part IV of this 
pamphlet. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it is re- 
striction No. 3 which prohibits active 
participation in political management or 
in political campaigns that I shall discuss 
with you in some detail. Since the 
pamphlet states that restriction No. 3 
covers the same activities contained in 
part IV, pages 10 to 16, I ask unanimous 
consent that those pages be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IV. PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 

The Hatch Act is designed to prevent those 
subject to it from assuming general political 
leadership or from becoming prominently 
identified with any political movement, party, 
or faction, or with the success or failure of 
any candidate for election to public office. 

The following sections are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of activities that, prior to enactment 
of section 15 of the Hatch Act (see p. 2), the 
Civil Service Commission had determined to 
be activities prohibited by the civil-service 
rules, 

Activity by indirection 

Any political activity that is prohibited in 
the case of an employee acting independently 
is also prohibited in the case of an employee 
acting in open or secret cooperation with 
others. Whatever the employee may not do 
directly or personally, he may not do indi- 
rectly or through an agent, Officer, or em- 
ployee chosen by him or subject to his con- 
trol. Employees are, therefore, accountable for 
political activity by persons other than them- 
selves, including wives or husbands, if, in 
fact, the employees are thus accomplishing 
by collusion and indirection what they may 
not lawfully do directly and openly. Political 
activity in fact, regardless of the methods or 
means used by the employee, constitutes the 
violation. 

Conventions 

Candidacy for or service as delegate, alter- 
nate, or proxy in any political convention or 
service as an officer or employee thereof is 
prohibited, Attendance as a spectator is per- 
missible, but the employee so attending may 
not take any part in the convention or in the 
deliberations or proceedings of any of its 
committees, and must refrain from any pub- 
lic display of partisanship or obtrusive dem- 
onstration or interference. 

Primaries—Caucuses 


An employee may attend a primary meet- 
ing, mass convention, caucus, and the like, 
and may cast his vote on any question pre- 
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sented, but he may not pass this point in 
participating in its deliberations. He may not 
act as an officer of the meeting, convention, 
or caucus, may not address, make motions, 
prepare or assist in preparing resolutions, 
assume to represent others, or take any 
prominent part therein. 


Meetings 


Service in preparing for, organizing or con- 
ducting a political meeting or rally, address- 
ing such a meeting on any partisan political 
matter, or taking any part therein is pro- 
hibited. 

Committees 

The holding of the office of precinct com- 
mitteeman, ward committeeman, etc., or 
service on or for any committee of a political 
party organization is prohibited. An em- 
ployee may attend any meeting of a political 
committee to which the general public is 
admitted but must refrain from activity as 
indicated in the preceding paragraphs. 

Whether a committee has an ultimate po- 
litical purpose determines whether an em- 
ployee may properly serve as a member. An 
employee may be assigned to duties that, 
considered alone, seem far removed from 
active politics; but those duties may assume 
an active political character when considered 
as part of the whole program, The Commis- 
sion has held that service by an employee as 
chairman of a food committee at an occasion 
signifying the opening campaign speech of 
a nominee for Governor of a State is not per- 
missible. No attempt can be made to differ- 
entiate between workers on or under political 
committees with respect to the degree to 
which they are politically active. 


Clubs and organizations 


Employees may be members of political 
clubs, but they may not be active in or- 
ganizing such a club, be officers of the club 
or members or Officers of any of its com- 
mittees, or act as such, or address a political 
club on any partisan political matter. Service 
as a delegate or alternate from such a club to 
a league of political clubs is service as an 
officer or representative of a political club 
and is prohibited, as is service as a delegate 
or representative of such a club to or in any 
other organization. In other words, an em- 
ployee may become a member of a political 
club and may vote on questions presented 
but may not take an active part in its man- 
agement or affairs, and may not represent 
other members or attempt to influence them 
by his actions or utterances. 

Section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. 555), provides in part—“That member- 
ship in any society, association, club, or 
other form of organization of postal em- 
ployees not affiliated with any outside or- 
ganization imposing an obligation or duty 
upon them to engage in any strike, or pro- 
posing to assist them in any strike, against 
the United States, having for its objects, 
among other things, improvements in the 
condition of labor of its members, including 
hours of labor and compensation therefor 
and leave of absence, by any person or groups 
of persons in said Postal Service, or the 
presenting by any such person or groups of 
persons of any grievance or grievances to 
the Congress or any Member thereof, shall 
not constitute or be cause for reduction in 
rank or compensation or removal of such per- 
son or groups of persons from said service“. 

Active participation in the activties of a 
labor union by employees subject to the 
Hatch Act is not prohibited, where the or- 
ganization is nonpartisan in character and 
has as its primary object improvements in 
the conditions of labor. Matters concerned 
solely with organization and management of 
a union of Federal employees are not political 
Management or political activity in violation 
of section 9(a) of the Hatch Act, and adop- 
tion of a resolution limited to these matters 
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would not violate the law. However, a Fed- 
eral employee who engages in prohibited 
political activity under the direction or sug- 
gestion of a union local will be held per- 
sonally accountable irrespective of whether 
he is acting as an individual or as a member 
of a group, including a union local. 
Civil-service employees may hold office in 
organizations established for social better- 
ment. It is pointed out, however, that in 
certain circumstances activities of such or- 
ganizations may take on a character of par- 
tisan political activity. Employees who be- 
come members or officers of organizaitons of 
this type must take the responsibility for 
seeing that the activities in which they en- 
gage do not become partisan in character. 


Civic organizations and citizens’ associations 


Activity in organizations having for their 
primary object the promotion of good gov- 
ernment or the local civic welfare is not pro- 
hibited by the act of August 2, 1939, as 
amended, provided such activities have no 
connection with the campaigns of particular 
candidates or parties. 


Contributions 


Employees may make voluntary contribu- 
tions to a regularly constituted political or- 
ganization for its general expenditures, sub- 
ject to the limitation laid down in section 
608, title 18, U.S. Code. The term “contribu- 
tion” includes a gift, subscription, loan, ad- 
vance, or deposit of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or 
agreement, whether or not legally enforce- 
able, to make a contribution, 

While employees may make contributions, 
they may not solicit, collect, receive, dis- 
burse, or otherwise handle contributions 
made for political purposes. Employees may 
not be concerned directly or indirectly in 
the sale of dinner tickets of a political party 
organization or in the distribution of pledge 
cards soliciting subscripitions to the dinners. 

Voluntary contributions may be made at 
any time, so long as they are not made to 
another Federal officer or employee. 

It is not permissible for a Federal admin- 
istrative official to furnish the names of his 
personnel and their addresses for the purpose 
of political solicitation. 

In addition certain sections of the Crimi- 
nal Code place restrictions on contributions 
by Federal employees. As stated above, con- 
tributions may not be handed over to an- 
other person in the Federal service; they 
may not be solicited in a Federal building by 
any person, whether or not in the Federal 
service; etc. For the text of these sections 
of the criminal code and further information 
on this matter, see part VIII, pages 19 
through 25. These sections of the criminal 
code are within the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice, and the law provides 
severe penalties for violations. 


Expression of opinions 


Although the act reserves to employees 
affected the right to “express their opinions 
on all political subjects and candidates,” 
this reservation is subject to the prohibition 
that employees may not take any active part 
in political management or in political cam- 
paigns. Public expression of opinion in such 
a way as to constitute taking an active part 
in political management or in political cam- 
paigns is accordingly prohibited. 

Badges, buttons, pictures, and stickers 

Employees may not distribute campaign 
literature, badges, or buttons. They are not 
prohibited from wearing political badges or 
buttons or from displaying political posters 
or pictures in the windows of their homes 
or on their automobiles. 
Newspapers—Publication of letters or articles 


An employee may not publish or be con- 
nected editorially or managerially with any 
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newspaper generally known as partisan from 
a political standpoint, and may not write for 
publication or publish any letter or article, 
signed or unsigned, soliciting votes in favor 
of or against any political party, candidate, 
or faction, An employee who writes such a 
letter or article is responsible for any use 
that may be made of it whether or not he 
gives consent to such use, 

The Commission has held that as a general 
rule a.newspaper that is considered as being 
partisan from a political standpoint, either 
during the campaign or in the interval be- 
tween campaigns, is regarded as being sub- 
ject to application of the restrictions against 
activity in connection therewith. It is not 
required that a publication be regarded as 
the organ of a political organization or that 
it have an official connection with any polit- 
ical organization or party. The words “edito- 
rially” and “managerially” are intended to 
apply to responsibilities and duties that have 
to do with the making of decisions affecting 
the editorial policies. The objective behind 
the restriction on activity in connection with 
such publications or newspapers is prohibi- 
tion of political activity of a partisan char- 
acter through the medium of the public press 
by a person subject to the statute and the 
rule. 

Whether or not ownership of stock or 
membership on a board of directors of a 
corporation that publishes a daily news- 
paper is a violation of the political-activity 
restrictions will depend upon the degree to 
which the individual, by virtue of such own- 
ership or membership, participates in con- 
trolling the editorial policy or news man- 
agement of the publication. If a Federal em- 
ployee makes decisions or assists in making 
decisions on editorial policy or news man- 
agement with respect to the political status 
of the publication, a violation of the re- 
strictions occurs, but mere ownership of 
stock would not of itself constitute a viola- 
tion of the political-activity restrictions. 

There is no direct prohibition against cor- 
respondence work by an employee for news- 
papers. The employee will have the responsi- 
bility, however, of ascertaining that any ma- 
terial he submits is not in contravention of 
the restrictions. 

Activity at the polls and for candidates 

An employee has the right to vote as he 
pleases, and to exercise this right free from 
interference, solicitation, or dictation by 
any fellow employee or superior officer or 
any other person. It is a violation of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act to pay or offer to 
pay any person for voting or refraining from 
voting, or for voting for or against any can- 
didate for Senator or Representative in, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Con- 
gress. It is also a violation of the law to 
solicit, recelve, or accept payment for one’s 
vote or for withholding one’s vote. (See U.S. 
Code, title 18, sec. 597.) 

Under the act of August 2, 1939, it is a 
criminal offense for any person to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote as he may choose in 
any election of a National character. It is 
also a criminal offense to promise any em- 
ployment, position, work, or compensation, 
or other benefit made possible by an act of 
Congress, as a consideration, favor, or re- 
ward for political activity or for the support 
of or opposition to any political candidate 
or party. 

An employee subject to the law must avoid 
any offensive activity at primary and regu- 
‘ar elections. He must refrain from soliciting 
votes, helping to get out the voters on elec- 
tion days, acting as the accredited checker, 
watcher, or challenger of any party or fac- 
tion, or any other partisan political activities 
at the polls. Rendering partisan political 
service, such as transporting voters to and 
from the polls and candidates on canvassing 
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tours, whether for pay or gratuitously, is 
held to be within the scope of prohibited 
political activities. This is not intended to 
prohibit one subject to the act from trans- 
porting members of his immediate family to 
and from the polls, in view of the community 
of interest that exists in such cases. The 
foregoing provisions do not apply if the elec- 
tion in question is covered by the exceptions 
embodied in section 18 of the law of August 
2, 1939, as amended. (See p. 16.) 

The publication or distribution of election 
campaign statements not containing names 
of persons responsible therefor is prohibited 
by law. The United States Code, title 18, sec- 
tion 612, reads as follows: 

“Whoever wilfully publishes or distributes 
or causes to be published or distributed, or 
for the purpose of publishing or distributing 
the same, knowingly deposits for mailing or 
delivery or causes to be deposited for mail- 
ing or delivery, or except in cases of em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department in the 
official discharge of their duties, knowingly 
transports or causes to be transported in in- 
terstate commerce any card, pamphlet, circu- 
lar, poster, dodger, advertisement, writing, 
or cther statement relating to or concerning 
any person who has publicly declared his in- 
tention to seek the office of President, or Vice 
President of the United States, or Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to Congress, in a primary, gen- 
eral, or special election, or convention of a 
political party, or has caused or permitted 
his intention to do so to be publicly declared, 
which does not contain the names of the 
persons, associations, committees, or corpo- 
rations responsible for the publication or dis- 
tribution of the same, and the names of the 
officers of each such association, committee, 
or corporation, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” 

Election officers 


A Federal employee may serve as an elec- 
tion officer provided that in so doing he dis- 
charges the duties of the office in an im- 
partial manner as prescribed by State or local 
law, except that he may not become a candi- 
date for such office in a partisan election. 


Parades 


An employee may not participate in or help 
organize a political parade. An employee may 
be a member of a band or orchestra that 
takes part in parades or rallies provided such 
band or orchestra is generally available for 
hire as a musical organization. 


Petitions 


The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” Section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. 555), provides that “the right 
of persons employed in the civil service of 
the United States, either individually or col- 
lectively, to petition Congress, or any Mem- 
ber thereof, or to furnish information to 
either House of Congress, or to any Commit- 
tee or Member thereof, shall not be denied or 
interfered with.” 

An employee subject to the law of August 
2, 1939, as amended (the Hatch Act), is per- 
mitted to sign a nominating petition in be- 
half of a partisan candidate. He may not in- 


itiate such petitions or canvass for the sig- 
natures of others. 


Candidacy for Publie Office 
Candidacy for nomination or for election 
to a National, State, county, or municipal 
office is not permissible. The prohibition 


against political activity extends not merely 
to formal announcement of candidacy but 
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also to the preliminaries leading to such an- 
nouncement and to canvassing or soliciting 
support or doing or permitting to be done 
any act in furtherance of candidacy. An em- 
ployee may not solicit others to become can- 
didates for nomination or for election to 
such an office 

The Attorney General held in an opinion 
to the Secretary of the Interior dated April 
17, 1940 (39 Op. Atty. Gen, 423), that the 
Hatch Act does not apply to the acceptance 
and holding of a local office to which an em- 
ployee was elected without being a candi- 
date, his name not appearing on the ballot 
but being written in by voters. However, the 
Commission interprets this opinion as ap- 
plicable only in cases where the writing in of 
an employee's name is a spontaneous action 
on the part of the voters and does not come 
about as a result of prearrangement whereby 
the employee was in effect a candidate before 
the vote was cast. 

This decision is authority for the state- 
ment that the mere holding of a public office 
is not in itself a violation. (See also Attor- 
ney General’s Circular No. 3301, October 26, 
1939.) 

However, it should be noted that member- 
ship on a political committee is not a public 
Office, within the meaning of the foregoing, 
even. though held by election as a political 
representative of a ward, precinct, county, 
or of the voting subdivision of a State. The 
holding of such political offices is prohibited. 


V. EXCEPTIONS TO HATCH ACT RESTRICTIONS 


The Hatch Act specified two conditions 
under which political activity on the part 
x Federal officers and employees is permissi- 

e. 

(1) Section 18 of the act sets forth an ex- 
ception relating to elections not speciñcally 
identified with National or State issues or 
political parties. 

(2) Section 16 of the act sets forth an 
exception relating to political campaigns in 
communities adjacent to the District of Co- 
lumbia or in communities the majority of 
whose voters are employees of the Federal 
Government, 

Both sections are quoted on page 4 of thie 
pamphlet, 

Section 18 


To be permissible under section 18, tha 
activity must be of a strictly local character— 
completely unrelated to issues and candi- 
dates that are identified with National and 
State political parties. 


Section 16 


For many years prior to enactment of the 
Hatch Act, Federal employees residing in cer- 
tain municipalities near the District of Co- 
lumbia were permitted to be candidates for, 
and to hold, local office in those municipali- 
ties. 

The permission was granted either by an 
individual Executive order or by action of 
the Commission based on an Executive order, 
and it remained in full force and effect until 
the passage of the act of August 2, 1939, 
which prohibited active participation in po- 
litical management or in political campaigns, 
without exception. When this act was 
amended by the act of July 19, 1940, a new 
section was added (section 16, 54 Stat. 767) 
whereby the Commission was authorized to 
promulgate regulations extending the privi- 
lege of active participation in local political 
management and local political campaigns to 
Federal employees residing in any munici- 
palities or other political subdivisions of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the District of Columbia 
or in municipalities the majority of whose 
voters are employed by the Government of 
the United States. 


For exceptions, see “V. Exceptions to 
Hatch Act Restrictions,” pp. 16-18. 
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The Commission has promulgated regula- 
tions governing the extension of the privi- 
leges set forth in the section quoted above 
and copies of these regulations are available 
upon request to the Commission’s central 
office in Washington, D.C, Under these regu- 
lations it is necessary that a formal request 
be received from the representatives of the 
community involved and that the petitioners 
furnish certain specified information relative 
to their community and its elections. In all 
cases s+.. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on May 
14, 1966, a group of Montanans, who 
identified themselves as “patriots” in a 
press release, met at Lewistown, Mont., 
and formed the “Montana republican 
Campaign Committee.” The stated pur- 
pose of the organization was outlined in 
a publication entitled “Newsletter No. 1, 
May 21, 1966,” which included a press re- 
lease, issued May 14. I ask unanimous 
consent that the newsletter and the press 
release be inserted in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Newsletter No. 1] 
May 21, 1966. 


Dear MONTANA Parriors: Allow us to use 
this method to thank all those wonderful 
patriots who attended the meeting held in 
Lewistown, Montana, on Saturday, May 14th. 
We regret that those who did not. take the 
time or were otherwise detained could not 
witness the enthusiasm and the down-to- 
earth American spirit in action. 

Enclosed is the press release which was 
submitted to the wire services on Saturday 
evening, May 14, from Lewistown. This re- 
lease was also submitted to several radio 
stations. A copy is being mailed to all news 
media in Montana and other states, We will 
soon find out who the real friends of the 
Montana people are. 

To raise money needed to carry out our 
program regional finance chairman are being 
selected. They will solicit the aid of two other 
concerned Americans in their area to assist 
them. In addition to raising funds, they are 
asked to: 

(1) Function as advisors from their par- 
ticular areas to the state headquarters in 
Lewistown, sending information to the chair- 
man, Lowell Rathbun. They will also keep in 
contact with Wayne Bloomquist, State Fi- 
nance chairman. 

(2) Canvass their counties to encourage 
hard-core concerned Americans who prefer- 
ably are members of the John Birch Society 
or Montana Conservatives to run for the 
State Legislature on the Republican ticket. 
Informed conservatives should be urged to 
file for all public offices that are up for 
election on all levels. 

Examine your area carefully to determine 
whether or not you have a man with the 
above qualifications who will be willing to 
sacrifice the time and the energy with enough 
of the dedication that will be necessary to 
win in this struggle for freedom and who will 
have enough faith to file for the office of 
United States Congressman from the Second 
Congressional District. 

Congressman Jim Battin in a speech in Bil- 
lings last weekend has made it clear that 
he now favors soclalism when the people will 
not act. We must find a Republican to run 
for this office who will resolutely resist all 
attempts to collectivize America and who 
will not advocate opposing galloping social- 
ism with creeping socialism. Also, 
to the best information we can gather, Bat- 
tin was instrumental in forcing the Montana 
Republican State Central Committee to con- 
demn the John Birch Society. This was in 
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effect a stand against America and repub- 
lican principles. We know, and they know, 
that the only organization in our country 
that is effectively fighting Communism is the 
John Birch Society. The battle lines are now 
drawn between atheistic Communism and 
the John Birch Society (and every individ- 
ual member of this great patriotic organiza- 
tion), All Americans must take a stand to- 
day as to whether they are going to support 
Communism or Americanism. It is clearly our 
duty to expose the cowardice, the ignorance, 
the leftist leanings and the political expedi- 
ency of those candidates who want our vote 
but refuse to take a stand for our Republic. 
We've had more than enough of all these 
kinds of shameful so-called “Republicans”. 

A similar canvassing effort should be put 
forth throughout Montana to find a real man 
of courage, patriotism, and common sense to 
seek the office of United States Senator. We 
must, in the best interests of this country, 
defeat Senator Lee Metcalf. 

However there is no point in replacing 
Metcalf with just any man who claims he is 
a Republican “but that he is not Liberal or 
Conservative, that he is not right or left, 
middle or moderate, or ultra, this or ultra 
that, and that he believes that he can be 
conservative without being reactionary and 
progressive without being radical.” “Repub- 
licians” such as these who are trying to run 
our party in Montana are not representing 
the good citizens of our great state and our 
nation! 

We are going to be selective as to whom 
we endorse and support as candidates. Any 
candidate seeking our support should write 
or phone the MrCC Chairman, Lowell Rath- 
bun, in Lewistown for our Statement of 
Principles and our position on crucial issues 
in our state and nation. Every candidate who 
indicates in writing that he agrees with our 
MrCc Statement of Principles will be re- 
ferred to the Committee for Approval, who 
will make the final decision as to MrCC en- 
dorsement. 

Tough? We're going to have to be tough, 
and Mr. Concerned Citizen (MrCC) is going 
to have to get tougher if we are to save 
America! 

We need your financial support. The grass- 
roots concerned citizens of Montana are not 
a part of the political machines, or a part 
of the monied international interests operat- 


‘ing in the political parties in Montana. But 


WE the people, are the government of Mon- 
tana and of America and must be heard. We 
must get out the facts concerning the revo- 
lutionary conspiratorial elements inside 
America. This takes money. And it takes 
work and dedication. Send us names and 
adresses of good conservatives in your area. 
Ask them for a donation. Send your own! 
Write immediately so we can quickly orga- 
nize this growing conservative effort across 
the State of Montana! 
MONTANA REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
LOWELL A. RATHBUN, Chairman, 
Lewistown, MONT. 
MICHAEL F. FoLEY, Vice-Chairman. 
HELENA, MONT. 
[Released to the press Saturday evening, 
May 14, at Lewistown, Mont.] 


News RELEASE 


(This newsletter sent to: Montana news- 
papers, Montana conservatives, Republican 
committeemen and committeewomen and 
county chairmen, State and county officials, 
Montana U.S. Congressmen.) 


At a meeting in Lewistown on Saturday, 
May 14, called by Michael F. Foley of Helena, 
a new state-wide committee of Montana 
patriots was organized. The group was named 
the Montana republican Campaign Com- 
mittee. Its stated purpose is: “To inspire, 
promote and guide political action which will 
help restore, maintain and strengthen our 
Republic.” Mr, Foley who instigated the or- 
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ganization of this new group said that this 
campaign committee will operate through 
1966 and probably through 1968. Their direct 
educational action will be to get the truth 
to the public so that the good citizens of 
Montana will get the facts, They will publish 
state-wide a regular newsletter plus other 
news releases. In the political field they will 
endorse candidates who stand on Constitu- 
tional principles. Foley said this campaign 
committee will not give money to any in- 
dividual candidate for his political campaign, 
but they will support him in every other way. 

Potential candidates seeking the endorse- 
ment of this grass-roots citizens’ group for 
Constitutional action will be screened by the 
Official Committee for Approval of Mrd. 
When approval is given of each candidate 
the committe will announce his endorse- 
ment. 

It was decided that Lewistown will be the 
state office headquarters of the group. Named 
as chairman of the Montana republican 
Campaign Committee was Lowell Rathbun 
of Lewistown. Others named on the Executive 
Board were Michael Foley, Vice-chairman; 
Renetta Rathbun, Secretary; and Herb De- 
vine of Danvers as Treasurer. The Commit- 
tee for Approval will be Rathbun, Foley and 
John Van Tighem of Great Falls. Communi- 
cations Chairman is Harvey Griffin, Bozeman. 
Wayne Bloomquist of Dillon will be State 
Finance Chairman. The names of the Re- 
gional Finance Chairmen will be announced 
next week, Rathbun said. The first news- 
letter will be distributed state-wide in the 
near future, 

Foley said: “This hard core of concerned 
Americans who operate within the State of 
Montana are sick and tired of supporting and 
voting for candidates who will vote and who 
have voted contrary to the best interests of 
the State of Montana and the United States 
of America. Consequently, we concerned 
Americans are going to promote our own 
people, people who are informed, preferably 
members of the John Birch Society and/or 
Montana Conservatives. We hope that the 
people of Montana will wake up and assist us 
before it is too late. We intend to be very 
selective about whom we endorse.” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the May 
21 newsletter, which received wide dis- 
tribution, was first called to my atten- 
tion by the wife of a State employee. 
Since the principal employment of the 
chairman of this organization was in 
connection with an activity financed in 
large part with Federal funds and since 
Mr. Rathbun was soliciting political con- 
tributions, my office referred this matter 
to the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, John Macy, Jr., for a report. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
ferral letter of June 1, 1966, together 
with the acknowledgment from the Com- 
mission’s General Counsel of June 7, 
1966, and of his report on May 31, 1967, 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 1, 1966. 
Hon. Joun Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Macy: While Senator Met- 
calf is in Montana this office has received a 
letter from a constituent who writes in part 
as follows: 

“One Mr. Lowell Rathbun, chairman of the 
small ‘r’ republican group in Lewistown, is 
Division Engineer with the State Highway 
Department in that Division. Today, on the 
news, the Highway Commission said that 
they feel they cannot do anything about this 
man under the Hatch Act. Copying from a 
notice issued by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
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mission, which is hung on my wall, I see that 
the first item under Prohibited Activities is: 
‘Serving on or for any political committee, 
party, or other similar organization 

“Quoting again from the Notice, it says, 
The Law: No officer or employee of any State 
or local agency whose principal employment 
is in connection with any activity which is 
financed in whole or in part by loans or 
grants made by the United States or by any 
Federal agency .. shall take any active part 
in political management or political cam- 
paigns ... (Section 12(a), Act of August 2, 
1939, as amended.) 

“Now the problem, as I see it, is Mr. Rath- 
bun does indeed come under this Hatch Act 
since most of the money for building roads 
in Montana come from the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads! Unless this man is 
purely administrative and never, never works 
on any project, and this is almost impossible 
with a Division Engineer. 

“Now who is responsible for seeing that 
this Law is followed? It would seem that it 
would be the job of the Highway Commis- 
sion but they are not going to do anything, 
as I mentioned before.” 

As you will note from the enclosed photo- 
copies of clippings from the Billings Gazette, 
3 May 1966, 24 May 1966 and the Lewistown 
News-Argus, 22 May 1966, Mr. Rathbun is 
indeed chairman of the republican group in 
Lewistown and that the group is engaged in 
political activity. 

Please look into this for Senator Metcalf. 

Very truly yours, 


ENGLUND, 
Administrative Assistant to Senator Lee 
Metcalf. 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
June 7, 1966. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate 
Attention: Merrill Englund, Administrative 
Assistant, 


DEAR SENATOR METCALF: This is in reply to 
your letter of June 1 concerning a possible 
violation of the Hatch Act by Mr. Lowell 
Rathbun, an engineer with the Montana 
Highway Department. 

An investigation of the matter has been 
authorized. We will keep you advised of sig- 
nificant developments. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. M. PELLERZI, 
General Counsel. 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1967. 
Attention: Merrill Englund, Administrative 
Assistant. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MetcaLF: The Commission 
has completed an investigation into alleged 
prohibited political activity on the part of 
Lowell A. Rathbun, an engineer with the 
Montana Highway Department, in connec- 
tion with the so-called “Montana republi- 
can Campaign Committee.” 

The evidence obtained revealed that Mr. 
Rathbun did not actively participate in the 
primary or general election of 1966. Also, his 
association with the “Montana republican 
Campaign Committee” was not shown to be 
political management in connection with a 
State or National political party. Therefore, 
it has been decided to close the case. If any 
further information is received in the fu- 
ture indicating prohibited political activity 
on Mr. Rathbun's part, the matter will be 
reopened. 

Your interest in this matter is appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. M. PELLERZI, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I went 
back to Mr. Macy in a letter dated June 5, 
1967, which went over the Montana re- 
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publican Campaign Committee newslet- 
ter point by point and received a reply 
from him under date of June 19, 1967. 
I ask unanimous consent that both let- 
ters be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 5, 1967. 
Hon. Jonn Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Macy: I have the enclosure 
from General Counsel L. M. Pellerzi who, 
under date of 31 May 1967, advised me 
that the Commission has completed an in- 
vestigation of alleged prohibited political 
activity on the part of Lowell A. Rathbun, an 
engineer with the Montana Highway Depart- 
ment, and found that he “did not actively 
participate in the primary or general election 
of 1966.” 

He also advised that the case has been 
closed, but that “if any further information 
is received in the future indicating prohib- 
ited political activity on Mr. Rathbun’s part, 
the matter will be reopened.” 

I do not suggest that the case be reopened 
at this time. I do enclose for your reference, 
in the event that the Commission ever does 
decide to take another look at Mr. Rathbun, 
a copy of the “Montana republican Campaign 
Committee Newsletter No. 1, May 21, 1966.” 

You will note that the newsletter: 

1. states flatly that Republican Congress- 
man Battin “has made it clear that he now 
favors socialism when the people will not 
act”... (so) “we must find a Republican 
to run for this office who will resolutely re- 
sist all attempts to collectivize America and 
who will not advocate opposing galloping 
socialism with creeping socialism;” 

2. says the John Birch Society is the only 
organization in our country that is effectively 
fighting Communism,” that “the battle lines 
are drawn between atheistic Communism and 
the Society,” and that “all Americans must 
take a stand as to whether they are going to 
support Communism or Americanism;” 

3. calls for my defeat “in the best interests 
of this country;” 

4. announces that the “Montana repub- 
lican Campaign Committee” is seeking cam- 
paign funds and will screen candidates. “Any 
candidate seeking our support should write 
or phone the Montana republican Campaign 
Committee chairman, Lowell Rathbun,” the 
Newsletter says. 

In conclusion, I can only say that here 
we have an individual who headed an orga- 
nization which in 1966: (1) solicited cam- 
paign funds, (2) screened candidates for 
public office, (3) implied that anyone who 
did not belong to the John Birch Society 
was a Communist, and (4) called for the 
defeat of one incumbent Congressman and 
one incumbent Senator. Yet this man did 
not actively participate in the primary or 
general election.” I propose to share this 
file with the Commission on Political Activity 
of Government Personnel to be set up under 
P.L. 89-617. We may not need to amend the 
Hatch Act to allow Federal or State em- 
ployees to “actively” ; articipate in a cam- 
paign in view of the Pellerzi definition of 
what I would call legal “passive” participa- 
tion. In any event, his report will certainly 
be a help to me in answering questions from 
persons, paid in whole or in part from Fed- 
eral funds, who offer to be of similar help 
to me. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF. 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1967. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: This refers to 

prior correspondence concerning alleged 
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prohibited political activity on the part of 
Lowell A. Rathbun, an employee of the 
Montana Highway Department. 

The Commission’s investigation of this 
matter in last August 1966, yielded incon- 
clusive evidence insofar as establishing a vio- 
lation of the political activity laws. However, 
because of the nature of the evidence ob- 
tained the case was not closed but was con- 
tinued in an active status through the Fall 
elections. After the elections, further inves- 
tigation was instituted to ascertain whether 
Mr. Rathbun had undertaken any activity in 
the general election which would warrant 
prosecution. The evidence developed by both 
investigations established that Mr. Rathbun 
and the group with which he was affiliated, 
the Montana republican Campaign Commit- 
tee (MrCC) were absolutely inactive subse- 
quent to the issuance of the newsletter of 
May 21, 1966. This inactivity evidently 
stemmed from a misunderstanding by the 
MrCC of a temporary injunction obtained 
by the regular Republican Party organiza- 
tion in a court action against them on the 
first of June. 

Consequently, Mr. Rathbun and the com- 
mittee with which he was affiliated neither 
screened, endorsed a candidate, nor contrib- 
uted to a candidate of a political party. The 
MrCC did not qualify under State law or 
under the Hatch Act as a political party and, 
therefore, the case had to be developed on 
the theory of taking part in a political cam- 
paign. The sole evidence of this type activity 
consisted of the issuance of a press release 
on May 14, 1966 and the news letter on May 
21, 1966. The press release was a mere policy 
statement. The newsletter, standing alone, 
was considered, consistent with Commission 
policy, to constitute constitutionally pro- 
tected expressions of opinion about public 
officials. The statement made concerning your 
reelection was nearly a month before you 
formally announced as candidate for reelec- 
tion. The record reflects that your petition 
of nomination was not filed until June 13, 
1966. Mr. Battin’s petition was not filed until 
June 30, 1966. 

To be sure this case presents a close ques- 
tion. However, it was the considered judg- 
ment of the Commission's General Counsel 
that the evidence available was insufficient 
to establish a violation of law in an adversary 
hearing. 

I hope this letter places the matter in 
better perspective for you. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, far 
from placing the matter “in better per- 
spective” for me, the letter raises addi- 
tional questions and may even indicate 
a little myopia on Mr. Macy’s part. 

According to the Commission’s pam- 
phlet on the Hatch Act published the 
same month that Mr. Rathbun’s organi- 
zation got underway, an employee may 
not write for publication or publish any 
letter or article, signed or unsigned, so- 
liciting votes against any political party, 
candidate or faction. The pamphlet goes 
on to say that publications of this nature 
are prohibited not only during a cam- 
paign but also during the interval be- 
tween campaigns. Mr. Rathbun’s organi- 
zation calls for defeat of an incumbent 
Representative [Mr. Battin] and an in- 
cumbent Senator—myself. Yet Mr. Macy 
tells me that Mr. Rathbun has not vio- 
lated the Hatch Act. 

The Commission’s pamphlet clearly 
states that individuals such as Mr, Rath- 
bun may not solicit contributions made 
for political purposes. Mr. Rathbun’s or- 
ganization does just that in its news- 
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letter. Yet Mr. Macy tells me that Mr. 
Rathbun has not violated the Hatch 
Act. 

The Commission’s pamphlet clearly 
states that individuals such as Mr. Rath- 
bun may not take any active part in po- 
litical management. Mr. Rathbun does 
just that in his newsletter. Yet Mr. Macy 
tells me that Mr. Rathbun has not vio- 
lated the Hatch Act. 

From 1939 to 1967, a period of 28 years, 
in at least 20 States, the Civil Service 
Commission has failed to discover a 
Hatch Act violation where the employ- 
ing agency is the State. I note that Mon- 
tana is one of those States. Iam not talk- 
ing about suspension or removal pro- 
ceedings now, I am simply pointing out 
the fact that in 40 percent of the States 
no State employee has ever been charged 
with violating the Hatch Act—not even 
Mr. Rathbun. 

From 1939 to 1967, a period of 28 years, 
in at least 15 other States where the em- 
ploying agency is the State, the Civil 
Service Commission has issued charges 
in 29 cases, an average per State of ap- 
proximately one case every 10 years. 
These are truly awesome statistics—the 
approach in 70 percent of the States has 
been cautious, to say the least. 

In the past 11 years—1957-1967— 
were 43 State cases in which the Civil 
Service Commission authorized charges 
for violation of political activity restric- 
tions. However, over the last 5 years— 
1963-67—-we find charges authorized in 
only 10 State cases. This indicates a 
rapid decline in enforcement procedures 
Posed taken at the State employment 

evel. 

In May of 1966, a Montana State em- 
ployee conducted himself in a manner 
which to me at least constituted pro- 
hibited political activity. This is borne 
out by a Civil Service Commission 
pamphlet published at that same time 
discussing in some detail the application 
of the Hatch Act to State employees. In 
July of 1966, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion issued a news release consisting of 25 
questions and answers on the Hatch Act. 
That release states that employees cov- 
ered by the act “are forbidden to take 
any active part in partisan political man- 
agement”—Question and Answer No. 4. 
That release also states that covered em- 
ployees “can attend political rallies and 
join political clubs, but they cannot take 
an active part in the conduct of the rally 
or operation of the club” and that they 
are prohibited from “becoming involved 
in soliciting or collecting political contri- 
butions”—Question and Answer No. 8. 
The release states that people such as Mr. 
Rathbun “must not solicit votes for or 
against any political party“ Question 
and Answer No, 9. This release was is- 
sued at the time when the Commission 
had before it my letter of inquiry on Mr. 
Rathbun. The Commission took a full 
year to act negatively on my inquiry. It 
chose to wait and watch for subsequent 
activities of Mr. Rathbun's group. But the 
question was whether Mr. Rathbun vio- 
lated the act in May 1966, not whether 
he was a good boy after that. 

Mr. Macy’s letter did place this matter 
“in better perspective” for me. Now it is 
clear to me that as far as State employees 
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are concerned, and as far as Mr. Rathbun 
is concerned, anything goes. 

Now with a clean bill of health from 
Mr. Macy, let us see what Mr. Rathbun, 
who is supposedly in retirement, has 
been saying lately. He is quoted as say- 
ing on February 17: 


The Vietnam war is a diversionary maneu- 
ver to keep our minds off what is happening 
at home—what is happening in the name 
of civil rights is the Communist revolution. 
The civil rights movement was conceived by 
the Communists and they have been work- 
ing at it for 40 years, 

Communist organizers are on the payroll 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


These are just some of the remarks 
made by Mr. Rathbun at the annual 
meeting of the Montana Conservatives 
held at the Placer Hotel in Helena, 
Mont., on February 17. I ask unanimous 
consent that the news account printed 
in the Helena, Mont., Independent Rec- 
ord of February 18 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being on objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROAD To Power STARTS at HOME 
(By George Remington) 

A small group of hard-core Montana con- 
servatives was told Saturday the road to 
political power must begin at the grassroots 
level. 

“The first objective is the State Legisla- 
ture,” said Frank B. McGehee, Dallas lawyer 
and head of the 1962 “National Indignation 
March” on Washington. “The legislators con- 
trol the political machinery in the state.” 

Conservatives in control of the Legislature 
would assure conservatives control of the 
party executive committees and thus could 
make sure that liberal-leaning candidates 
for higher offices got neither moral nor finan- 
cial support from the party, he said. 

McGehee was part of a panel which an- 
swered questions from about 30 members of 
the Montana Conservatives at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in the Placer Hotel. 

Only a thin folding partition separated the 
right-wing group from an organization of a 
far different political persuasion, Montana 
Democrats for McCarthy, which met simul- 
taneously on the hotel mezzanine. 

M'CARTHYITES INVITED 

The conservatives invited the McCarthyites 
to attend a Saturday night meeting at which 
McGehee, a combat pilot in the Korean War, 
answered questions about the political and 
military aspects of U.S. involvement in Korea 
and Vietnam. 

Others on the afternoon panel included 
Michael F. Foley, of Helena, president of Mon- 
tana Conservatives; Donald Rueber of Spo- 
kane, John Birch Society coordinator; Lowell 
Rathbun of Lewistown, a leader in the 1966 
“small-r” republican movement, and Bob 
May of Great Falls, the moderator. 

The panel answered questions ranging 
from the presidential candidacy of George 
Wallace, the Vietnam and Korean wars, the 
Pueblo incident, the electoral college, the 
civil rights movement, the poverty war, com- 
munism on the campus to overcoming public 
apathy toward the danger of communism. 

A large quantity of Birch and other con- 
servative literature was displayed on a table. 
Several delegates wore Wallace buttons. 


WALLACE HAS GOOD CHANCE 
McGehee, emphasizing it is his own opin- 
ion and that he is not working for Wallace, 
said there is a “real probability” the former 
Alabama governor will be elected president 
this year if the outcome is decided in the 
House of Representatives. 
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He said this is likely “if circumstances con- 
tinue building at the present rate, especially 
if there is widespread rioting in the cities 
this summer.“ 

Other subjects covered and some of the re- 
plies of panel members: 

Vietnam war—Rueber: “It is a fraud per- 
petrated on the American people to say that 
we're fighting communism.” He said the 
United States refuses to win the war and at 
the same time gives aid to Communist coun- 
tries. 

Poverty War—Rathbun: “Communist or- 
ganizers” are on the payroll of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

McGehee: “Tax money through the OEO 
is being used to destroy our country.” 

Civil Rights—Rathbun: “The Vietnam war 
is a diversionary maneuver to keep our minds 
off what is happening at home—what is hap- 
pening in the name of civil rights is the 
Communist revolution. The civil rights move- 
ment was conceived by the Communists and 
they have been working at it for 40 years.” 

Several members of the audience said they 
have had trouble convincing their friends 
and neighbors that America is threatened 
by the Communist conspiracy. Rathbun 
urged them to be patient and keep trying. 
He said films often are more persuasive than 
word of mouth. 

“We haven't had very good luck with the 
press,” Rathbun said. But let's be patient 
and hope the press will help us get the job 
done. If it won't. we'll have to do it ourselves.” 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, so now 
Mr. Rathbun has a license from the Civil 
Service Commission to go out and cam- 
paign against President Johnson and 
solicit support and funds for George 
Wallace or Gene McCarthy or anyone 
else for that matter. He is free to orga- 
nize opposition for a Montana primary. 
He is free to call for the President’s de- 
feat without ever having to mention his 
name. He is free to wage a disgusting 
attack against the integrity of our ad- 
ministration because the President has 
not yet formally announced his candi- 
dacy. And he is free to do all these things 
because Mr. Macy has ruled that he can 
do all of these things. Yet when I read 
the literature published by the Civil 
Service Commission, I find that the 
theory and the practice of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission are separate and dis- 
tinct. 


FAIR HOUSING 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
always favored the principle of fair hous- 
ing; that is the very reason I do not favor 
this substitute. Any measure of this na- 
ture limits the principle of fair housing 
due to its restrictive content. That is, 
it forms a potential danger because it 
threatens a fundamental right which I 
hold essential—the right to reasonable 
and responsible enjoyment of private 
property. Legislation such as this puts 
restrictions on the right of an individual 
to transfer ownership of his land to 
whomever he pleases; we should not 
curtail the right to the free and fair dis- 
position of property. What we have here, 
Mr. President, is a private action in pri- 
vate dealings between private individuals 
in the disposition of privately owned 
property. This open housing measure is 
potentially dangerous in its extension of 
the role of the Federal Government and 
the bureaucracy over these private prop- 
erty rights. 
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I favor the local approach to problems 
of open housing. I would note that 94 
local open housing ordinances have been 
adopted since 1958—although some of 
these ordinances are now inoperative 
because they have been voided by refer- 
endums. During the last year alone, 47 
local governments enacted open housing 
provisions. This is half the total number 
enacted since 1958 when the first local 
ordinance was enacted. In addition, 21 
States, five counties, and the District 
of Columiba have enacted open hous- 
ing legislation. I endorse this local ap- 
proach—it is better for all concerned to 
have a local and primarily voluntary 
approach. It is best for the local com- 
munity, for the respective States, and 
for the Nation. 

Mr. President, rather than seeking 
further Federal involvement in this most 
important area of the housing field as 
called for in the pending measure, it 
would be far better, I believe, to seek re- 
sponsible ways to encourage the volun- 
tary implementation of local determina- 
tion. 

Enforcement matters such as fair 
housing should be left to the domain of 
the individual and of the local govern- 
ment or the State. 

In addition, let us ask ourselves 
whether enforced open housing is really 
the way to solve those problems primarily 
economic in nature and scope. Those of 
lower income means just do not have the 
financial resources with which to im- 
prove overnight their housing facilities. 
Other aspects of civil rights legislation 
already having the force of law, such as 
education and employment, are of much 
more fundamental importance. Given 
these other important rights and re- 
sulting economic strength, any open 
housing problems would largely resolve 
themselves. 

Mr. President, through Federal open 
housing legislation, we are forcing the 
Federal Government into an area from 
which it has been rightly excluded. 
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It would be wiser, as I have already 
noted, to settle such matters on a local 
level where governing bodies are aware 
of differences in community concern and 
the diversity of problems which arise 
from history and local tradition, rather 
than to bring in the Federal Govern- 
ment to lead us we know not where. 


RESTORATION OF IMPACTED AID 
PROGRAM FUNDS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased with the Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s action in restoring $90 mil- 
lion to Public Law 874, the impacted aid 
program. This will mean an additional 
$15 million for the State of California. I 
strongly supported the amendment. 

Mr. President, since coming to the Sen- 
ate, I have been a strong supporter of the 
impacted aid program. I have resisted 
repeated administration attempts to 
harm this progress. 

I opposed in 1966 the administration’s 
efforts to cut Public Law 874 by $34 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, in the same year, it was 
my amendment that deleted administra- 
tion language which would have elimi- 
nated junior college eligibility under the 
impacted aid program. 

And only last year, I was able to secure 
an administrative ruling that California 
junior colleges would remain eligible for 
impacted aid asssitance despite a re- 
structuring of the junior college system. 

Mr. President the impacted aid laws 
were enacted in recognition that the Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility to assist 
local communities and those school dis- 
tricts where Federal activities have re- 
sulted in a great influx of children to 
the schools. Not only does the Federal 
activity result in an increased school en- 
rollment, but the Federal facility re- 
moves from the local tax rolls the prop- 
erty on which the Federal activity is 
located. Thus, the local school district 
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has additional children and less of a tax 
base to support the schools. 

If the amendment which I strongly 
supported had not been agreed to by the 
Appropriations Committee, school dis- 
tricts across the country would have ex- 
perienced a reduction in their impacted 
aid program of approximately 20 per- 
cent. To some school districts, particu- 
larly in my State, this reduction would 
have been disastrous. 

A good example, Mr. President, is the 
situation in China Lake, Calif., which 
has very little assessed evaluation be- 
cause all property, including houses, is 
owned by the Federal Government. The 
district is 100-percent federally im- 
pacted. Obviously, a cut of 20 percent 
to a school district that is so dependent 
on the impacted aid program would be 
a severe blow to the community and 
most harmful to the education program 
of the district schools. 

Many education leaders, parents, and 
concerned citizens have written to me 
expressing their concern and urging my 
support of the restoration of the im- 
pacted aid funds. To illustrate the depth 
of this concern, many educators person- 
ally came to Washington and my staff 
and I heard firsthand the damage that 
would be done by a 20-percent reduction 
in the impacted aid program. 

I, of course, am most pleased with the 
Senate Appropriations Committee's ac- 
tion and will do everything possible to 
see that this program receives its full 
entitlement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing a summary of 
the distribution among the States be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that a 
sampling of the correspondence from 
fellow Californians pointing out the 
great hardship that would have resulted 
if the cutbacks had been allowed to 
stand be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF ALLOCATION AND ESTIMATED NEED, PUBLIC LAW 874 AS AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 


State or territory 


Difference 


1968 1968 State or territory 1968 1968 Difference 
appropriation entitlement appropriation entitlement 

FO ebb ys. he te $395, 390, 000 3486, 355,000 $90,965, 000 802, 7 $4, 741, 663 $938, 963 
— ——— —ͤ— 3.390, 417 671, 384 
: 8,955,406 10, 888, 075 1.932, 669 , 859, 828 2, 319, 057 459, 229 
9,762,046 12,172,490 410, 444 | New Jersey. 7, 904, 435 , 856, 198 1, 951, 763 
6, 285,722 7, 837,792 1,552,070 | New Mexico 7,912, 9, 866, 761 1, 953, 855 
1,953, 2,435, 933 482,373 | New York_-. 21,055,954 286, 039, 763 4,983, 809 
60,978,019 76,034,711 15,056,692 | NorthCarolina 9,344,737 10, 516, 563 1,171, 826 
10, 290, 7 12, 831, 708 2,540,985 | North Dakota 2, 359, 730 2, 942, 395 582, 665 
2,616, 498 3, 262, 564 646,066 | Ohio... 9,660, 120 12, 045, 397 2, 385, 277 
2,350, 13 2,671, 001 320, 870 Oklahoma 8,932,441 11,138,039 2, 205, 598 
4,618, 402 5, 758, 437 1,140,035 Oregon 1, 945, 923 2, 419, 913 70 990 
12,953,787 16, 030, 492 3,076,705 | Pennsylvania 7, 313,773 9, 018, 024 1, 704, 251 
12, 330, 14, 496, 199 2,166,113 | Rhode Island 2, 638, 017 3, 289; 396 651,379 
6, 857, 193 8, 550, 371 1,693,178 | South Carolina 6, 682, 898 8,041,698 1, 358, 800 
2, 418, 106 3,015, 185 §97,079 | South Dakota 3, 446, 992 4, 296, 706 849,714 
9,983,678 12,448,848 465,170 | Tennessee. 4,915,534 6, 129, 278 1, 213, 744 
3,039,259 3.789.713 750,454 | Texas 20, 904, 631 25 066, 402 5,161,771 
1,787, 2, 228, 730 441,342 | Utah 4, 505, 686 „618.230 1,112,544 
6, 196, 140 7,726, 091 1,529,951 | Vermont... 122, 508 152, 758 30, 250 
6, 040, 371 6, 413, 502 373,131} Virginia 24, 455, 489 29, 794, 811 5, 339, 322 
3, 001, 338 3,713, 288 711,950 | Washingto 10,549,718 13,154, 654 2,604, 936 
2,661, 479 3, 318, 651 657,172 | West Virginia. 465, 327 580, 226 114, 899 
18,746,284 23,377,258 4,630,974 | Wisconsin. 1,669, 789 2, 082, 093 412, 304 
10,412,223 12, 812. 595 2. 400,372 | Wyoming- 1, 304, 017 1, 626, 005 321, 988 
4,981, 623 6, 211,685 1, 230,062 | Guam_.._- 1,307, 307 1, 630, 107 322, 800 
1,706, 172 2,127, 460 421, 288 | Puerto Rico 5, 429, 002 5, 465, 710 36, 708 
2, 478, 03, 3, 089,914 611,877 | Virgin Islands.. 104, 419 130, 202 25, 783 
5, 221, 005 6, 510, 176 1,289,171 | Wake Island 223, 610 2 

3, 228, 800 4, 026, 055 797, 2: 
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KERN County JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DISTRICT, 

Bakersfield, Calif., February 20, 1968. 
Senator GEORGE MURPHY, 
Office of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This district very much concerned at lack 
of full appropriation of impact area funds. 
Current limited appropriation will have 
significant effect on property tax payers of 
this district. Urge your support of full ap- 
propriation. 

THERON L. McCuEN, 
District Superintendent. 
LEMOORE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Lemoore, Calif., February 29, 1968. 
Senator GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgent that something be done Public 
Law 874 funds. This money represents 15 
percent of our total budget, 25 percent of 
teachers salaries, 50 percent of our student 
population federally connected due to naval 
air station this area. 

E. G. BILLINGSLEY, 
District Superintendent. 
OCEANSIDE, CALIF., 
February 28, 1968. 
Senator GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is imperative amendment to House 
bill 15399 be passed in order to provide 
Public Law 874 funds for federally impacted 
district. Due to increased military activity, 
Oceanside Union District enrollment is now 
66 percent federally connected. Your sup- 
port for the education of these children 
will be appreciated. 

RODERIC Moore, 
District Superintendent. 
San Francisco, CALIF., 
February 21,1968. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand supplemental appropriation 
floor action due this week and that funds 
are not provided for full entitlement fed- 
erally impacted school districts, solicit your 
contacting Appropriation Committee urg- 
ing full funding for impact areas; other- 
wise San Francisco and other California 
school districts will be facing twenty per- 
cent proration this year and thirty per- 
cent next year. Similar wire being sent 
Senator Kuchel. 

Kindest personal regards, 
ROBERT E. JENKINS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
VACAVILLE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Vacaville, Calif., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge return of funds for Public 
Law 874 in Federal finance legislation for 
education. This district heavily impacted. 
Will be in critical financial situation with 
military and others if financing is not pro- 
vided for Public Law 874 as it now is. Repeat, 
this is extremely critical in this school dis- 
trict. 

ROBERT B. POKORNY, 
Superintendent. 
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ALAMEDA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Alameda, Calif., February 20, 1968. 
Senator GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have received information today that Sen- 
ate will consider supplementary appropria- 
tion bill Wednesday. Portions of bill contain 
appropriations for HEW but no appropriation 
for full entitlement for impact legislation, 
Public Law 874. If full entitlement not paid 
California schools, serious financial problems 
will result. Estimated 20 percent deficiency 
for this district would result in curtailment 
of program including discharge of some per- 
sonnel. 

CHAS, A, BRISCOE, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


OCEAN View SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Oxnard, Calif., February 26, 1968. 
Hon, GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pursuant to my letter February 21, re- 
garding urgent need for supplemental ap- 
propriation to pay entitlements to school 
districts, have new information that Senator 
Fulbright has amended the recent urgent 
supplemental bill 1968, H.R. 15399 to in- 
clude $91 million for payments to local school 
districts under Public Law 874. You can de- 
termine from his addition to Congressional 
Record February 20 amount of this for Cali- 
fornia school districts. Without successful 
passage this amendment our district will suf- 
fer financial hardship amount of $43,000. 
Would sacrifice instrumental and vocal 
music, speech therapy, remedial reading pro- 
grams. A vote for this urgent supplemental 
bill 1968, with this amendment will keep 
United States from defaulting on its obliga- 
tion to local schools. Your support will be 
appreciated. 

Roy M. Marrs, 
District Superintendent. 


Mouroc UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Edwards, Calif., February 21, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MURPHY: The enclosed bul- 
letin elaborates somewhat on the reduction 
of federal repayment, not aid, to districts 
which are impacted with children whose par- 
ents are employed on property-tax-exempt 
federal installations. À 

With a budget of $3,000,000, it is unneces- 
sary to tell you that a $150,000 reduction in 
income would convert a small annual surplus 
into a significant deficit. 

What is worse than the knowledge that we 
might well end with a deficit for the 
year is the haunting likelihood that we can- 
not make up future budgets with any as- 
surance that income under Public Law 874 
will approach the amount we estimate. If the 
situation this year is not corrected, our fu- 
ture planning will have to be predicated each 
year on the basis of federal apportionments 
actually received during the previous year 
and carried over. In other words, for one 
year, at least, we would face the prospect of 
planning a budget which does not anticipate 
any fulfillment by the federal government of 
its acknowledged commitment. 

If there must be a cutback, at least it seems 
that the full amount should be granted for 
the current year and the district be provided 
advanced warning that next year’s appor- 
tionment might well be reduced, 

Please do what you can to help us provide 
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an education to which the children of our 
military and civil service people are entitled. 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD B. LYNCH. 
PALMDALE SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Palmdale, Calif., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurpHy: The Urgent Sup- 
plemental Bill, 1968, H.R. 15399 is currently 
before the Congress. Senator Fulbright has 
introduced an amendment to the above bill 
adding 91 million dollars for payment to 
Federally Impacted districts under P.L, 874. 
We urge your support of this amendment. 

Approximately 40% of the students in the 
Palmdale School District qualify for funds 
under P.L, 874. A deficiency in appropriation 
will create a serious financial problem to 
the district. If the estimate of a 20% defi- 
ciency is accurate we will lose approximately 
$38,000.00. 

I am sure you are aware that the timing 
of these appropriations is such that the 
money is spent or committed long before the 
Congress completés its work on the appro- 
priation. We have made our estimates on the 
basis of legislation, We urgently request your 
support in eliminating a deficit in the P.L. 
874 appropriation, 

Sincerely, 
RALPH J. LOVIK, 
District Superintendent. 
LASSEN JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT, 
Susanville, Calif., March 2, 1968. 
Hon, GEORGE M. MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator MurrHy: It has come to my 
attention that there is a move in Washington 
to cut off about one fifth of the Federal 
support of Federally impacted schools in 
Public Law 874. It is totally improper to 
excise support for education to pay for our 
tragic actions in Vietnam. 

Please continue to do your utmost to pro- 
tect the funds for education. We all des- 
perately need to maintain and improve edu- 
cation rather than to decrease our support of 
it. Education is at least one approach to our 
civil problems that is working even though 
not as universally or as fully as it should. 

Thank you for supporting education as you 
have been. 

Sincerely, ; 
CHARLES S. RICHARDSON, __ 
Board Member and Susanville City 
Council Member. 


LONG BEACH UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Long Beach, Calif., February 14, 1968. 
Hon, GEORGE MURPHY, ‘ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurPHy: We have been 
informed that the appropriation for Public 
Law 874 (Aid to Federally Impacted Dis- 
tricts) has been set at $416,200,000 for Fiscal 
1968. Of this amount, $395,390,000 has been 
made available for funding purposes. It is 
presently estimated that the total require- 
ments of the Act will exceed this amount 
by $90 to $100 million. For the time being, 
initial payments will be made at 50 percent 
(normally 75 percent) of the estimated dis- 
trict enrollment and it is estimated that the 
total final amount allowed, after pro-rating 
for lack of funds, will be about 80 percent. 

Long Beach Unified School District will 
probably lose $331,000 if the above c 
reduction remains in effect, This is equiv- 
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alent to a 3-cent increase in local property 
taxes or, if this is to be avoided, it would 
require approximately a 1 percent reduction 
in salaries. 

It is unfortunate that this action is being 
taken at a time when Long Beach is again 
feeling the full impact of a major military 
effort, This is the purpose for which Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 were originally 
created, 

The effects of this new policy will be felt 
more severely during next year when the full 
impact of additional Navy housing and in- 
creased size of the armed forces will become 
apparent in this school district. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


We urge that the $20,810,000 now withheld 
from the 1968 appropriation be released for 
allocation prior to the close of the fiscal 
year. In addition, we feel that, in the light of 
the current military build-up, a fiscal 1968 
supplemental appropriation should be pro- 
vided sufficient to pay 100 percent of the 
entitlements. 

Your constant and responsive attention to 
the problems of public education are deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS LAUFENBERG, 
Associate Superintendent. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY AT 
11 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 o'clock a.m. on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 11, 1968, 
at 11 am. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Alleged Splits and Disagreements Within 
the Communist Bloc 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
66 Communist parties now meeting at 
Budapest have provided the excuse for 
many commentators to talk about so- 
called splits and disagreements within 
the Communist bloc. 

Such talk is self-delusion on the part of 
those who will grasp at any straw in the 
hope for a better world. It is true that 
the nature of international communism 
is changing, but it is changing in the 
direction of greater sophistication, great- 
er subtlety, and greater capability in its 
prosecution of its plan to dominate the 
whole world. One cannot expect the rul- 
ers of a modern technological society to 
be as crude and ineffective as their gang- 
ster predecessors. I see no reason to be- 
lieve that the Communist threat has di- 
minished simply because the Communists 
have developed greater skill. The funda- 
mental issue is whether they still have 
the will to dominate the world. 

These issues have been set forth clearly 
in a fine editorial entitled “Real Com- 
munist Unity,” published in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier of Friday, March 1, 
1968. The editorial shows that not all 
segments of the American press have 
fallen for the split gimmick. I recom- 
mend this editorial to all Senators and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REAL COMMUNIST UNITY 

With 66 Communist parties meeting in 
Budapest, it is timely to dwell on the basic 
moy of the worldwide revolutionary move- 
ment. 

Nowadays, Americans hear much about the 
“polycentric” nature of communism. Writers 
and commentators who believe—or say they 
believe—the cold war has ended contend that 
communism no longer is a single, unified 
movement. They note that it has a number of 
nationalistic centers. Hence the use of the 
term “polycentric.” When some minor issue 
creates a division in an international com- 
munist gathering, such as the current Rus- 
sian-Romanian difference over the site of a 
future conference, the dispute is held up as 
evidence that the Red threat is splintered. 


Communism does present a more complex 
face than during the time of Stalin’s rule in 
Soviet Russia. Numerous states are now dom- 
inated by communist parties. Spreading of 
the movement does not mean that commu- 
nism has ceased to be a powerful, coordinated 
force in the world. 

“Polycentric” communism is no less dan- 
gerous than communism totally directed by 
Moscow. Ho Chi Minh, Fidel Castro and other 
figures of “polycentric” communism are enor- 
mously dangerous. They fit into the overall 
Soviet plan of world conquest. 

So-called national communism isn’t na- 
tionalistic at root. Cuba serves the Soviet 
Union's interest in the Western Hemisphere. 
North Vietnam is a useful proxy for Moscow. 
In the Vietnam war three supposedly distinct 
communist entities—the USSR, Red China 
and North Vietnam—coordinate a huge mili- 
tary operation. Both Soviet and Chinese war 
materiel is utilized for the purpose of hu- 
miliating and defeating the United States. 
North Korea, often described as a Tito-like 
independent communist regime, is doing the 
work of both the USSR and Red China in 
forcing diversion of American military 
strength to North Asia. 

Some students of communism believe that 
the minor differences between communist 
states and parties are part of a plan of de- 
ception, Romania, for example while sup- 
posedly seeking independence from the USSR, 
is shipping war goods to North Vietnam. Its 
vessels are part of the total Soviet sealift. 

Even Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, while they have more genuine na- 
tional differences, remain united on the goal 
of weakening and ultimately destroying the 
United States. The argument is over means 
and ideological conceptions. Both commu- 
nist states and parties want to bury the 
United States. Their goal is the key fact that 
Americans should bear in mind when they 
hear scholarly softsoap about “polycentric” 
communism. 


President Urges Potomac National River 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago, President Johnson sent a message 
to the Congress asking for a program 
that would clean up the Potomac River, 
keep it clean, and make it a model of 
scenic and recreation values for the en- 
tire country. 

In response to that request, a Federal 
interdepartmental task force on the Po- 
tomac—working closely with the advisory 
committee representing the Potomac 


Basin States, undertook a comprehen- 
sive study of the entire Potomac River 
Valley. 

The President today submitted to the 
Congress his conservation message and 
in that message is a proposal to establish 
a Potomac National River. 

This proposal, based on the study of 
the Federal task force, calls for a new 
kind of park—a National River Park, to 
be developed around the concept of a 
“green sheath” that would provide rec- 
reation opportunities of infinite variety 
in a setting of great beauty. 

The history of the Potomac River and 
this Nation are closely entwined. We are 
fortunate, indeed, that the Potomac is 
one of the most beautiful, least-spoiled 
major rivers in the Eastern United 
States. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Pres- 
ident that we have a firm obligation to 
keep it that way and I commend him on 
his proposal to restore and preserve this 
river that is so important to the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

I am also pleased that the administra- 
tion has endorsed my bill to complete the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway 
in Prince Georges County, a program 
which is consistent with the administra- 
tion’s objective of saving as much of our 
Potomac River shoreline as we possibly 
can before it is too late. 

The President’s message establishes 
many priorities for improving the qual- 
ity of our total environment. None, in my 
opinion, is more important than the rec- 
ommendation to establish a Potomac Na- 
tional River Park that would become a 
prime recreational asset for the 5 million 
pied who live within 50 miles of its 
b 5 


Military Manpower for Vietnam 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
is faced with a major issue; should the 
United States increase its forces in Viet- 
nam, and second, should we terminate 
college deferments in order to provide 
additional troops? 

On the first issue, I must say it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend any policy of send- 
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ing our forces to Southeast Asia and not 
providing our generals with enough 
manpower to do the job. In other words, 
I favor negotiations with honor, but I 
cannot see how you can negotiate with 
honor except from strength. 

So, if more men are needed to achieve 
peace, by negotiation or victory, I sup- 
pose the answer is clear. Send enough 
men to do the job; and get the job over 
with as quickly as possible. 

As to ending educational deferments, 
I think this is both unwise and unneces- 
sary. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the issue becomes, 
if we are to add 100,000 or 200,000 more 
fighting men in Vietnam, where are we 
going to get them? Already, this country 
is returning men to combat after only 60 
days at home, and sometimes in less time 
than this. College deferments are being 
reduced, and all the while, the United 
States is maintaining 6 divisions of 330,- 
000 men in Western Europe to defend 
peoples who do not even believe a Russian 
takeover is imminent. 

Western Germany reduces her defense 
costs to improve her budget, while Amer- 
ica’s balance-of-payments deficit be- 
comes increasingly serious, and in large 
part because of the maintenance costs 
of these troops in Western Europe. And, I 
doubt that even De Gaulle would have 
removed France from the NATO mili- 
tary organization and that organization 
from France, if he felt NATO, as now 
constituted, was essential to the defense 
of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that if we need 
additional forces in Vietnam, then we 
should reduce our force in Western 
Europe and send these older, trained 
military men, rather than take 19-year- 
olds, whisk them through a few weeks 
of basic training, and send them into 
battle. 

Our taxes rise to support the NATO 
force of 6 divisions, while West German 
taxes go into subsidizing industry to 
compete with American goods in the 
trade of the free world. And, to add to 
the complexity of the matter, some of 
these nations on whose soil we have 
huge, expensive military forces to pro- 
tect them from communism; some of 
these very nations, Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinue to trade with North Vietnam. 

Our anti-ballistic missile deterrent, 
which we hold independent of NATO, is 
sufficient in Western Europe to control 
Communist aggression, and Mr. Speaker, 
if we need troops in Vietnam, then I say 
move our already mobilized forces from 
Western Europe to Vietnam. 


President Presses for Jet Noise Bill 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 
Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the President’s message on conservation 
and in particular the section on noise 
control. 


This is an important victory in my 
fight for noise abatement legislation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, the technological revolu- 
tion that is currently taking place in our 
country has provided all of us with many 
blessings. But it has also created a num- 
ber of problems which are rapidly over- 
shadowing the benefits: problems that 
have passed the stage of annoyance to 
become intolerable in the normal con- 
duct of our daily lives. 

One of these negative side effects on 
modern living is that of aircraft noise. 
And, with the introduction of more and 
larger jet aircraft over the next few 
years, the noise level is likely to increase 
to the point where it becomes a serious 
health menace to people living in the 
vicinity of our airports. 

The President’s proposal to hold down 
the decibels comes at a propitious mo- 
ment. His great concern with the en- 
vironment in which Americans live is to 
be commended, and his efforts to help all 
of us enjoy the benefits of our new tech- 
nology without paying an intolerable 
price spurs our efforts. 

When I first came to Congress 3 years 
ago, jet noise was considered a local prob- 
lem. No President had ever mentioned 
jet noise as a subject requiring legisla- 
tive attention. 

In 1966 at my request President John- 
son appointed the first White House 
Task Force on Jet Noise and recognized 
aircraft noise as a national problem. This 
was an important first step in dealing 
with the invasion of privacy from jet air- 
craft and as a result of the task force 
study legislation was introduced last year 
to authorize the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to set noise standards for use in 
certifying aircraft. 

Today’s Presidential message recog- 
nizes the dangers which technological 
advances can bring to our environment— 
pollution of our environment including 
aircraft noise. The President’s strong re- 
quest for legislative action will go a long 
way to help secure passage of the pend- 
ing legislation which I have sponsored 
together with 20 of my colleagues in the 
House. 

The intolerable problem of jet noise 
can be reduced by executive and legisla- 
tive action—and that is exactly what the 


President proposed today. 
President Johnson has told the 
Congress: 


The crescendo of noise—whether it comes 
from truck or jackhammer, siren or air- 
plane—is more than an irritating nuisance. 
It intrudes on privacy, shatters serenity, and 
can inflict pain. 

I am directing all departments of Govern- 
ment to take account of noise factors in 
choosing the location and design of build- 
ings, highways and other facilities whose con- 
struction is assisted by Federal funds. 

I also urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on legislation to strengthen the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Transportation to 
deal with aircraft noise. 


I am very optimistic that in light of 
the President’s message the House Com- 
merce Committee will take steps to com- 
plete hearings and report a jet noise bill 
to the House for a vote this year. 

I think we are all aware of the fact 
that there will never be such a thing as 
a totally quiet airplane. Nor have we been 
able to produce a quiet train or truck. But 
I am convinced that, through the means 
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of technology and regulation, we will be 
able to reduce the impact of aircraft 
noise for the majority of Americans sub- 
ject to this excessive exposure. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend 
passage of H.R. 3400 which would give 
the Secretary of Transportation the 
power to impose regulations for the con- 
trol and abatement of aircraft noise. 


Follow the Leader as Played by L. B. J. 
HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Wall Street Journal contains an 
article, entitled “Follow the Leader as 
Played by L. B. J.” written by Mr. Mon- 
roe W. Karmin. 

The article is germane in its way to 
the present activities of the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Affairs on 
which I am the ranking Republican 
member. 

I cannot attest to Mr. Karmin’s politi- 
cal definitions, but knowing the efforts 
that our subcommittee has expended in 
recent months on seeking out meaning- 
ful housing legislation, as we yet are con- 
tinuing to do, I recognize its parallel with 
that situation some refer to as “the tail 
wagging the dog.” 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 7, 1968] 
FOLLOW THE LEADER AS PLAYED BY L. B. J. 
(By Monroe W. Karmin) 

WaAsHINGTON.—President Johnson's latest 
pronouncement on “The Crisis of the Cities” 
is exemplary instruction in the art of po- 
litical one-upmanship. 

The LBJ Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 is less a blueprint of fresh initi- 
atives to remedy urban ills than an attempt 
to gain the upper hand over Congress with- 
out seeming to be really trying. 

Mr. Johnson’s Capitol adversaries are those 
Congressmen who have embarrassed him 
either by rushing to the head of the parade 
in the quest for new ideas or by evoking a 
sympathetic public response in opposing past 
Administration initiatives. They fall into 
three categories: 

Upstart Republicans: As far back as 1966 
Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois began talking 
up the virtues of subsidized home owner- 
ship for the poor. Urban Secretary Robert 
Weaver talked down the ideas with passion 
and persistence. Now the Johnson Adminis- 
tration is proposing to help the poor own 
homes. 

Audacious Democrats: For some time Sen. 
Robert Kennedy of New York has been ad- 
vocating tax incentives to interest industry 
in the slums. Mr. Weaver and other LBJ 
aides resisted. Now the Administration is 
proposing a tax advantage to lure private 
capital into slum housing. 

Neanderthal Conservatives of Both Parties: 
Of all the Great Society experiments, none 
has warmed the President's heart more than 
his plan to use tax money to help poor fami- 
lies pay their rent. A great many taxpay- 
ers, however, abhor the idea, and conserva- 
tives, though they failed to prevent enact- 
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ment of the program, continue their attack. 
Now the Administration is proposing a new 
support for lew-rent housing that could, 
eventually, replace rent supplements, 

The President's motives are known only to 
him, but an inkling is revealed in his view 
of history. Mr. Johnson’s latest urban mes- 
sage reminds Congress how the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the years developed its response 
to city problems. 

Back in 1937, as Mr. Johnson remembers, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt “saw a third of the 
nation ill-housed.” So, “he and the 75th 
Congress“ initiated the historic“ public 
housing program. Twelve years later, “Presi- 
dent Truman and the 8lst Congress” ex- 
panded upon the FDR initiative by pledging 
“a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family” and 

urban renewal, Further enlarge- 
ments of the Government's role in housing 
and urban development were accomplished 
by “President Eisenhower and the 83rd Con- 
gress” and by “President Kennedy and the 
87th Congress.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Johnson reminds the law- 
makers, “when I became President” the Fed- 
eral housing problems were still less than 
perfect, and over the past four years “you 
in the Congress have approved our propos- 
als” for improvement. 

It’s clear from this recounting of events 
past that Mr. Johnson believes the President 
should propose and the Congress should 
ratify. But what does a President do when 
Congress jumps out ahead of him? 

Pirst, you demolish the Congressional 
initiative. 

When Sen. Percy a year ago floated his 
ideas about home ownership for the poor, 
Urban Secretary Weaver rang the alarms: 
“A snare and a delusion and a cruel hoax.” 
To promise the poor home ownership by sub- 
sidizing mortgage interest rates, Mr. Weaver 
warned, “is economically impossible, and I 
think it is terrifically dangerous because you 
are going to raise the hopes of all these 
people. who are already frustrated and 
disenchanted with the system under which 
they live.” 

HANDS OFF TAX LAWS 

When Sen. Kennedy a year ago proposed 
tax advantages to attract private capital to 
slum housing, the Administration reacted 
similarly. Mr. Weaver branded the Kennedy 
plan “a significant backward step” because it 
proposed to restrict “a major housing aid 
program to the ghetto.” And Joseph Barr, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, admonished 
the lawmakers to keep their hands off the 
tax laws: “We have consistently opposed the 
use of the tax code for narrow or specialized 
purposes.” 

That much accomplished, you next defend 
to the death your own programs. 

When Sen. Kennedy persisted with his plan, 
Mr. Weaver argued that Johnsonian pro- 
grams, with perhaps a bit of rejiggering, were 
quite capable of doing the job. Particularly, 
the Urban Secretary defended a pet program 
(called 221d3“) that lowers rents for the 
poor by Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion purchases of mortgages. “Why create a 
whole new instrument,” Mr. Weaver asked 
Sen, Kennedy, “if you can take an instru- 
ment you have and by a simple action make 
it as effective as the other one?” 

When President Johnson finally won his 
rent supplement program over bitter Con- 
gressional opposition, he savored his victory. 
“I have never signed a bill which gives me 
more satisfaction,” Mr. Johnson declared. “It 
represents everything I have believed in dur- 
ing all my 35 years in public office. It is a 
clear-eyed but compassionate solution to a 
pressing national problem.” 

Thus the 1967 record is set straight: The 
Johnson Administration opposes such up- 
start tomfoolery as subsidized home owner- 
ship for the poor and tax advantages to lure 
private capital to slum housing, and favors 
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housing the poor by its own 221d3 and rent 
supplement programs. 

Yet in 1968 you turn right around and pro- 
pose as your own the very tomfoolery you 
were opposing a year ago. Mr. Johnson’s 1968 
Housing and Urban Development Act not 
only recommends subsidized home ownership 
for needy families but proposes to achieve 
the goal by the very method—a mortgage 
interest rate subsidy—that Mr. Weaver a 
year ago was calling “economically impossi- 
ble” and “terrifically dangerous.” 

“Owning a home can increase responsibil- 
ity and stake out a man’s place in his com- 
munity,” the President declares. “The man 
who owns a home has something to be proud 
of and good reason to protect and preserve 
it.” 

“PASS-THROUGH” LOSSES 


The President also apparently found some 
merit that escaped Mr. Weaver in the Ken- 
nedy plan to woo private capital to the slums. 
The 1968 Johnson legislation proposes a new 
national housing partnership between Gov- 
ernment and industry that offers to industry 
partners, for tax purposes, the very same 
“pass-through” of early-year operating losses 
that was included among the tax advantages 
suggested by the junior Senator from New 
Tork. 

Next, you quietly discard what you de- 
fended a year ago. 

The President’s message proposes a new 
interest rate subsidy program to produce 
more rental housing units for moderate in- 
come families. Mr. Weaver concedes it will 
replace the 221d3“ program he championed 
so vigorously a year ago. 

The same thing could happen, eventually, 
to the President’s cherished rent supplement 
plan, though no one is conceding that yet. 
Neither Congress nor the voters back home 
have ever warmed to the idea, a fact not lost 
upon the Johnson Administration. So, while 
Mr, Johnson is proposing a rent supplement 
expansion, he clearly is not putting all his 
rental housing chips on supplements but, in- 
deed, is doing what Mr. Weaver resisted a 
year ago—choosing “a wholly new instru- 
ment,” the interest subsidy proposal. The 
Weaver team offers no explanation for this 
turnabout other than to admit the political 
unattractiveness of rent supplements. 

And finally, having wrested away the 
upper hand, you beseech Congress to ratify 
your lead. 

“To achieve our housing goal, we must 
move from low to high production,” the 
President’s message implores. “We can make 
that shift only if the challenge summons the 
commitment” of all segments of society but 
“most importantly, the Congress.” 

Now that you upstarts are back in your 
Places, follow me. 


Comment on Report of President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders was presented to 
the public in the guise of a solution to the 
massive social problems which now face 
our Nation. 

In my judgment, the extremism and 
unjustified assumptions of this document 
will serve to widen the breach that is 
afflicting our society. 

A column written by William S. White 
and published in the Washington Post of 
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Wednesday, March 6, 1968, comes to a 
similar conclusion. Mr. White says: 

It is a classic illustration of an unduly 
heated approach to a complex dilemma nec- 
essarily involving both human rights and 
the absolute duty of local government to 
maintain the integrity of law and order. 


Mr. White’s conclusion is simply this: 

It remains sadly probable that the forces 
of racial extremism, black and white, will be 
the ultimate gainers from the Commission’s 
manifesto. 


I do not necessarily endorse Mr. 
White's views in detail, but his general 
implication is clear. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn, entitled “Riot Report Certain To 
Help Republicans, Hurt Democrats,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Riot Report CERTAIN To HELP REPUBLICANS, 
HURT Democrats 

Atop the one constant in the coming Pres- 
idential campaign—the clear prospect that 
the crucial issue will be crime and violence— 
the report of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders has placed a brooding Factor 
X. 

This massive document, notwithstanding 
its earnest and devoted efforts to point to a 
solution of the chronic racial crisis, is plain- 
ly inflammatory in some of its conclusions 
and unwisely evangelical in some of its rhet- 
orie. 

Its recommendations for vast additional 
multi-billion dollar programs for the relief 
of Negro poverty, and notably for a guaran- 
teed income from the Government for every 
family regardless of individual willingness to 
work or earn, are compassionate in purpose 
but mischievous in sober fact. For the Com- 
mission, headed by the Democratic Governor 
of Illinois, Otto Kerner, and the liberal Re- 
publican Mayor of New York City, John 
Lindsay, has in substance issued an invita- 
tion to deprived or simply angry people to 
seek their remedy in yet more violence. 

This is the melancholy reality of it. It 
promotes what it most honestly seeks to 
avoid. It is a classic illustration of an un- 
duly, heated approach to a complex dilemma 
necessarily involving both human rights and 
the absolute duty of local government to 
maintain the integrity of law and order. 

And if the excessively hot summer which 
the Commission unwittingly encourages 
comes to pass, the end consequence is likely 
to be more rather than less anti-Negro rac- 
ism. For it strikes a heavy blow to those 
moderate forces which alone are able to bring 
this issue forward toward just and workable 
settlement. The hot breath of evangelism 
should be the very last breath to be blown 
upon this livid coal. 

For the Commission’s indictment of “white 
racism” takes practically no account of the 
demonstrable rise of an even more bloody- 
minded black racism. 

The net effect is to depreciate the enor- 
mous progress at tremendous cost that has 
in simple truth already been made and, iron- 
ically, to suggest that the very Administra- 
tion which created this Commission has not 
done much about this frightful problem. 

The Democratic Party this fall in conse- 
quence will almost certainly be injured, and 
beyond doubt so if American cities are 
thrown widely into turmoil and torture. A 
possible gainer might be the Republican 
Party, and more likely so should its nominee 
be Richard Nixon instead of, say, Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

For Nixon is not going to go all the way 
with the Commission, and obviously not 
with the unhappily Uncle Tom’s Cabin ap- 
proach which in some instances it has taken. 
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But the sure and certain—and major— 
gainer will be someone else altogether. It will 
be George Wallace of Alabama, the third 
party racist Presidential candidate. His own 
far more extreme—and ugly—over simplifi- 
cations on the other side, will be promoted 
by any and every Negro riot. 

To be sure, the Commission's report, plus 
the support given it by big city mayors who 
understandably seek to fix upon Washing- 
ton the onus for their undeniably tragic 
urban problems, has already scored an in- 
terim victory in the Senate. It is responsible 
for the forcible end there of a civil rights 
filibuster. But this is only a battle won; not 
a war. 

It remains sadly probable that the forces 
of racial extremism, black and white, will be 
the ultimate gainers from the Commission’s 
manifesto. 


A Sense of Responsibility 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. Richard L. Coe, the Washington 
Post’s distinguished film critic, reported 
that the two American entries in the Mar 
del Plata Film Festival, in Argentina, will 
be “Bonnie and Clyde” and “The Inci- 
dent,” both of which can be described 
as blood and guts productions. 

Writing in his column “One on the 
Aisle,” Mr. Coe said: 

What a marvelous dosage of e in 
the Colossus of the North this will be for the 
Argentinians. 


Mr. Coe added this judgment: 

I'm all for “Bonnie and Clyde,” in which 
violence is presented in moral terms, but 
surely some other film than a further de- 
piction of violence, such as The Incident“ 
depicts, could have been chosen. 


From what I have been able to learn, 
Mr. Coe’s judgment and misgivings are 
shared by a great many moviegoers. 

“Bonnie and Clyde,” I understand por- 
trays the desperado and his girl com- 
panion who terrorized the Southwest in 
the 1930’s. It is said to have some artistic 
merit, and the violence the picture por- 
trays has been justified by some persons 
on the ground that in the end it shows 
that crime does not pay. 

From what I am told, it is difficult to 
offer any justification whatsoever for 
“The Incident.” This picture deals with a 
thug who terrorizes a New York subway 
and senselessly kills a young soldier in 
uniform. 

At a time when his country’s moral 
leadership has come under question 
throughout the world, is this the best we 
can do? 

Are such films representative of our 
art? Or of our decadence? 

Iam pleased that at least some officials 
in Government, particularly some of 
those in the USIA are distressed about 
the entry of these two films in one of this 
hemisphere’s major festivals. But they 
say there is nothing they can do about it. 

We have no censorship in this coun- 
try— and we do not want any censorship. 

But what we want—what we need—and 
what we should have—is some sense of 
responsibility in our own film industry. 
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My office inquired of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, headed by Mr. Jack 
Valenti, about the selection of these en- 
tries. We were told that the “association 
takes no responsibility for the selections.” 

Yet a few years ago, according to my 
information, the association did take a 
voice in such matters, however inade- 
quate it might have been. 

In 1962, Mr. George Stevens, Jr., then 
with the USIA and now director of the 
American Film Institute, according to 
Mr. Coe, made an effort to hammer out 
some sense of national responsibility” 
in the selection of films for such festi- 
vals. But in his words, “such committees 
wilted” in time. Selections are now left 
to film festival officials and the indi- 
vidual film companies and producers, 

Mr. Coe notes that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment will be the official host for the 
international gathering where two films 
“will be showing the United States totally 
engulfed in violence,” and concludes: 

We say we are interested in broadening 
understanding with South America, yet con- 
sider what we send to represent us at so 
important and official function. What an 
outrage! 


One can only echo this indignation and 
ask: Is there no one, no organization in 
our film industry, with the sense of na- 
tional responsibility in this respect? 

During hearings this morning before 
the Committee on Commerce, I queried 
Mr. Jack Valenti about this situation. He 
acknowledged that, at this time, there 
is no organization or apparatus which 
exercises responsibility for selecting U.S. 
films for such foreign festivals. 

I was pleased to learn from Mr. Va- 
lenti, however, that his association is at 
least considering the possibility of com- 
ing to grips with this problem. 

Surely if the Government itself is not 
to become involved, then the private 
movie industry should demonstrate a 
sense of national responsibility. The in- 
dustry should recognize that the image 
and prestige of our Nation are affected 
by films which are selected to represent 
America abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Coe’s column, entitled 
“Violent Duo To Represent United States 
at Film Festival in Argentina,” to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 28, 

1968] 

ONE ON THE AISLE: VIoLENT Dvo To REPRE- 
SENT THE UNITED STATES AT FILM FESTIVAL 
IN ARGENTINA 

(By Richard L. Coe) 

Guess which two current films will be 
the U.S. entries next week at the Mar del 
Plata Film Festival. This is the most im- 
portant, in fact the only “Class A,” festival 
in this hemisphere. The films will be “Bon- 
nie and Clyde” and “The Incident.” What 
a marvelous dosage of carnage in the Co- 
lossus of the North this will be for the 
Argentinians! I'm all for “Bonnie and Clyde,” 
in which violence is presented in moral terms, 
but surely some film other than a further 
depiction of violence, such as “The Incident” 
represents, could have been chosen. George 
Stevens Jr., now director of the American 
Film Institute, once made an effort to ham- 
mer out some sense of national responsibility 
in the picking of such “official” films, but 
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such committees wilted. Thus, the Argen- 
tine government, which officially hosts this 
international gathering, will be showing the 
United States as totally engulfed in violence. 
We say we are interested in broadening un- 
derstanding with South America, yet con- 
sider what we send to represent us at so 
important and official a function. What an 


outrage! 


Health Research Funds 
HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the February 23 issue of 
Medical World News printed an article 
describing the impact of the current 
Federal budget constraints on health re- 
search in this country, Considerable re- 
search obviously went into the article, 
and I know it will be of wide interest 
here in the Senate. It presents graphi- 
cally the decisions we must face in set- 
ting the agency appropriations this year, 
and should make us wonder just how 
much danger there is in shortchanging 
the future by refusing to expand our as- 
sistance programs, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESEARCHERS CAUGHT IN BUDGET SQUEEZE 


A nationwide game of musical chairs in the 
health field got in motion last week as a 
result of President Johnson’s request for 
only a slight increase in health funds in his 
$165,291.9-million budget for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Hundreds 
of scientists, medical school deans, public 
health officials, and hospital administrators 
are now competing intensely for a spot among 
the ranks of those receiving federal funds. 

In Boston, computer experts are faced with 
a request from the government to make a 
deep cut in their ongoing research. In Buf- 
falo, cancer scientists who already have 
waited two years for a grant to build a new 
research building wondered if they might 
have to wait longer. In Galveston, clinical 
scientists face the possibility of having to 
reduce the size of a 12-bed clinical research 
unit that has been supported for the past 
six years by the government. 

All over the country, medical school] deans 
and researchers are waking up to the fact 
that increased costs of research and medical 
education are fast outstripping any increase 
in support from the federal government. 
Backers of health research and education in 
Congress are up in arms (see Capital Rounds 
on page 79). As one National Institutes of 
Health official puts it, “There is a rumbling 
in the research community that will turn 
to a roar in a few months,” NIH and PHS 
leaders, though sworn to defend the Presi- 
dent’s budget, readily admit that the demand 
for funds is rapidly outpacing the supply. 
Nearly every grant program reports a back- 
log of millions of dollars of approved appli- 
cations that are going unfunded. 

Appraising the gloomy future, Pr. John H. 
Knowles, director of Massachusetts General 
Hospital, says, There is no question that the 
squeeze is on.” 

Dr. Knowles is experiencing the squeeze 
personally. It is his hospital, one of the 
largest recipients of federal research funds 
in the country, that has been asked by the 
National Institute of General Medical Sci- 
ences to take a heavy cut in its $600,000 com- 
puter research budget for next year. Investi- 
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gators at the hospital have been experiment- 
ing for three years with computers in taking 
patient histories, aiding in diagnoses, and re- 
ducing errors in drug administration. If the 
slash materializes, says Dr. Knowles, “it will 
slow down the use of the computer in other 
hospitals to improve patient care, cut its 
costs, and improve its quality.” 

The proposed cutback for this highly re- 
garded computer study is stark evidence that 
even top-priority projects in research are now 
being jeopardized by the drain of funds to 
Vietnam. 

The over-all HEW budget, slated to rise 
$924.7 million next year, indicates that more 
money will be available to advance Great So- 
ciety health programs. The figures are de- 
ceptive. The bulk of the increase—$879 mil- 
lion—is for Medicaid. Another sizable hike of 
$61.9 million would expand maternal and 
child health and welfare programs. Most of 
HEW's other health programs would either 
hold the line or be cut back. 

The budget figures are deceptive in an even 
more important respect. The NIH, the pri- 
mary supporter of the nation’s basic and 
clinical research programs, has an annual 
outlay that is again slated to exceed a billion 
dollars in fiscal 1969. But the modest increase 
of $21.5 million, or 2%, represents a signifi- 
cant cut in research buying power. Research 
costs keep rising at an annual rate of from 
7% to 10%, and government experts say the 
budget must increase at least that fast if it 
is to buy the same quantity and quality of 
investigation. 


SENATOR SEES IRONY IN TIMING 


That explains the dilemma shared by prac- 
tically every medical institution in the coun- 
try. All told, NIH would be supporting 13,624 
projects in fiscal 1969, some 148 fewer than in 
the current fiscal year, And projects that do 
get support will find that the dollar does not 
stretch as far as it does this year. 

Congressional leaders have reacted already 
to the proposed cuts. Sen. Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.), who has announced his retirement and 
is in his last year as chairman of the health 
appropriations subcommittee, says, “It is 
ironic and tragic that the sharpest budget 
cuts in the history of medical research en- 
deavors should occur while we stand on the 
threshold of a momentous era—a golden age 
of medicine.” 

His counterpart in the House is Wiscon- 
sin’s Rep. Melvin R. Laird, top Republican on 
the health appropriations panel. Says Repre- 
sentative Laird, “This is not a stand-still 
budget, it is a go-back budget. I think hos- 
pital beds and medical education are more 
important in 1969 than the supersonic trans- 
port.” Facing an uphill fight, both Senator 
Hill and Representative Laird hope to reverse 
the priorities. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTERS HURT 


In the NIH activity with perhaps the great- 
est potential clinical application per dollar 
expended—the General Clinical Research 
Centers program—research growth will also 
be retarded. This fiscal year, the NIH is 
spending $30.5 million to support small ten- 
to-20-bed research units at 91 centers. The 
units serve as a common ground where basic 
and clinical scientists can work together to 
develop new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment for a host of disorders. 

With an additional $5 million requested 
for fiscal 1969, the NIH hopes to increase 
the size of grants to the research units. But 
it can support only four of the six pending 
applications for new units, 

One of the most successful of the existing 
units is at the University of Texas Medical 
Branch in Galveston. Two investigators there 
recently reported on the development of a 
technique whereby a transplant patient’s 
own dialyzed lymph can prevent graft rejec- 
tion (MWN, Feb. 9). 

Without additional funds, says Dr. Truman 
G. Blocker, dean of the medical school, “we 
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might have to cut back the number of beds 
and staff we can support.” Dr, Blocker notes 
that with medical costs, including well-de- 
served salary increases, rising at the 7% to 
10% annual rate, “you have to have a fair 
increment just to stay where you are, And 
if we have to cut our budget, we have to cut 
personnel.“ The Galveston center grant sup- 
ports a staff of 34, including 17 nurses. 

Another scientist on the firing line who 
is faced with the grim prospect of a hold- 
the-line budget is Dr. James T. Grace, direc- 
tor of Buffalo’s Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute. Research isn't the sort of thing you 
can turn off and then turn back on a year 
later at the same level,” says Dr. Grace. He 
estimates that the proposed cuts “will make 
a serious impact on cancer research that will 
take years to recoup.” 

In NIH files is an application from Ros- 
well Park requesting $1.6 million to help 
build a $4-million, five-story structure that 
would house a new research program to de- 
velop and test new cancer drugs. The grant 
application actually was approved in 1966 
but along with dozens of others has not yet 
been funded, Meanwhile, Dr. Charles Nichol, 
who will head the project, has his hands 
full trying to keep the project alive. “Some 
of our staff have already had attractive 
offers from other institutions.” Dr. Nichol 
has another fear. The foundation that has 
agreed to help match the federal funds may 
in the meantime find another worthy re- 
search project to support. 

If funds to build research facilities are 
essential for holding on to good scientists 
and faculty, then funds to build new edu- 
cational facilities are essential to expanding 
medical school enrollments. For the current 
fiscal year, Congress appropriated $203 mil- 
lion for the PHS Bureau of Health Man- 
power, for the construction of educational 
facilities. For fiscal 1969, the President re- 
quested $84.8 million. Because some of the 
funds will be carried into next year, about 
$151 million will actually be available. By 
the end of this June, however, the manpower 
bureau will have amassed a backlog of ap- 
proved applications totaling nearly $200 
million. 

“THE IMPOSSIBLE” HAPPENS 


The fear in the medical school community 
is that funds will not expand further in sub- 
sequent years. Federal aid to medical edu- 
cation “is a recently developing activity,” 
says Dr. Winston K. Shorey, dean of the 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine, 
“that should not be allowed to level off.” 

Three or four years ago, few persons in 
the medical community would have believed 
that federal support for research and educa- 
tion could be so seriously impaired. But the 
nearly impossible has happened. 

Dr. Ernest D. Gardner, dean of Wayne 
State University’s medical school, whose ex- 
pansion could be held up by the cutbacks, 
expresses the feeling of many educators and 
researchers when he says, “Restraints are 
something we've got to live with. But over 
the long run. I'm optimistic.” 

But as Massachusetts General's Dr. 
Knowles puts it, “The belts are going to be 
taken in.” The best thing that can happen 
to medical education and research—indeed 
the U.S.—'is to get back the $30 billion a 
year that is now going to Vietnam.” 


I Am America—You Can Count on Me 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Mesa Junior High School, in my home 
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town of Mesa, Ariz., recently was given 
by Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
the Principal Schoo! Award for 1967 for 
its citizenship building program. At the 
same time, Miss Karen Ciocchi, a ninth- 
grade pupil at Mesa Junior High, won a 
national award from the Freedoms 
Foundation for her patriotic essay. It is 
understandable that these top awards 
were received by Mesa Junior High 
School, for in 1967 its student govern- 
ment planned and carried out a citizen- 
ship and patriotic program, with the 
theme “I Am America—You Can Count 
on Me,” which included the following 
activities; a poster contest; special pres- 
entations by members of the student 
council on patriotic days; financial care 
of a 13-year-old Chinese girl through 
Foster Parents Plan; a special Veterans’ 
Day assembly presented by the National 
Junior Honor Society, parts of which 
were later televised; the essay contest, 
won by Karen Ciocchi; several drives at 
Christmas to help the needy and men- 
tally ill; a fund-raising project by which 
$500 was raised for the purchase of 
sheets for a civilian hospital in Vietnam; 
and sponsorship of a project under the 
school partnership program of the Peace 
Corps which raised $3,003 for materials 
for construction of three overseas 
schools—one in Ecuador, another in the 
Philippines, and the third in Brazil. 

Every one of the 1,500 youngsters in 
Mesa Junior High School had the oppor- 
tunity to take part in the program which 
the student government conducted in an 
effort to instill into each pupil a greater 
appreciation of our American way of life. 
Certainly Karen Ciocchi’s thoughtful 
and inspiring essay—‘I Am America— 
You Can Count on Me”—proves the 
worthiness and value of this program to 
these students. The essay, which I am 
„ to insert in the Recorp, fol- 
ows: 


I AM AMerica—You Can COUNT on ME 
(By Karen Ciocchi) 

I am America. You can count on me. We 
are Americans. You have to count on us. 

How many times has our country had to 
rely on these words? From the American 
Revolution until the present day, Americans 
have fought, and died, for us—for you. Don't 
let them down. Whenever the flag passes, do 
you really see it? Do you think of what it 
stands for, the red for hardiness and cour- 
age, the white for purity and innocence, and 
the blue for vigilance, perseverance, and 
justice? 

The Statue of Liberty, the Washington 
Monument, the Golden Gate Bridge, Mount 
Rushmore; they all symbolize one thing— 
America, Now think for a minute. All these 
things are huge and strong like our country 
but if they are not taken care of, they 
would soon weaken and fall. We must take 
care of America. Yes, we, the teen-agers, 
the younger set, the “protest” generation. 
Call us what you like, it still means us, 

Each one of us wonders, “How can I 
become famous, become a somebody?” 
The answer for that question lies in 
the immortal words, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, ask what you can do 
for your country.” The moment you were 
born, you had a debt to pay—a debt to your 
country for everything she has done and will 
do for you. 

It takes a lot of courage to stand up in 
front of your country and burn your draft 
card, but if this courage were directed to 
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the battlefield, we could truly say we had 
accomplished something. 

Draft card burning, although it is dis- 
respectful to America and all she stands for, 
ironically symbolizes freedom. Could you do 
something like that in the U.S.S.R. and live 
to tell about it? This may seem to encourage 
draft card burning. On the contrary, it proves 
the point. No other nation on earth would 
allow you this mistake and give you a more 
than fair opportunity to correct it. 

There are many people living outside the 
United States who are probably better patri- 
ots than we are! Granted, some of them don’t 
know what year the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, but if you mention 
America and ask their opinion of her they 
may say, “America? What do I think of when I 
hear that word? I think of freedom.” Re- 
member World War II and how Americans 
fought to preserve the freedom of France, 
England, Poland, Rumania, and countless 
other countries? We fought, not just for their 
freedom, but for freedom of the whole world. 
We have lost many battles, but we have won 
the wars—the wars for freedom, for you, for 
your children, for God. Our country has dared 
to do what no other civilization has ever done 
in all the history of mankind. The Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans; all of them conquered, 
bringing slavery rather than freedom. 

It takes courage—every bit of courage you 
have—to go out and give your life for those 
you know need it. We must remember that 
freedom is for everyone, not just a chosen 
few. It is our duty to fight and die if neces- 
sary, for our country and her cause. 

All of us pursue life, liberty, and happiness. 
Too many of us forget their partners work 
and self-sacrifice. To repeat a phrase, “You 
can’t have your cake and eat it too.” We must 
all do our share. Too often we say, “Oh, let 
the next guy do it.” Remember, in times of 
doubt our country has always said, I am 
America. you can count on me! 


Iam proud of Mesa Junior High School. 
Good citizenship and patriotism are not 
always highly valued these days. There- 
fore, it is heartwarming and encouraging 
to find young people who place impor- 
tance on these principles which have 
made and will continue to make Amer- 
ica strong. I believe Mesa Junior High 
School’s program could well be a model 
for other schools throughout our country, 
and I hope it will be. 


Award of ROTC Medals by Daughters 
of American Revolution 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March issue of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution magazine contains 
an article describing a new project for 
awarding ROTC medals to outstanding 
student cadets. 

The medal is to be used as means of 
recognizing and rewarding student 
cadets of outstanding ability and 
achievement in all Army, Navy, and Air 
Force ROTC programs. The awards are 
sponsored by local DAR chapters and will 
be presented by a DAR representative 
on each occasion. 

I note with approval that in addition 
to scholastic achievement the recipients 
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of this award must have demonstrated 
other qualities of good character, leader- 
ship, and patriotism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION ROTC MEDAL AWARDS 


The National Defense Committee has, 
through the years, been aware of the im- 
portant contribution of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program to the security and 
defense of our Nation. 

Several State DAR Societies have included 
in their activities the recognition of out- 
standing student cadets through the award- 
ing of ROTC Medals. Formerly each Stave has 
selected its own type of Medal. 

At the February 1967 National Board Meet- 
ing a motion was passed providing that the 
ROTC Medals presented in the name of the 
National Society be standardized and that 
this project be assigned to the National De- 
fense Committee. 

The following explains these awards: 

The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution ROTC Medal project 
has been established as a means of recogniz- 
ing and rewarding student cadets of out- 
standing ability and achievement in sec- 
ondary school, junior college, college or uni- 
versity ROTC programs—Army, Naval, and 
Air Force. 

Awards to students shall be sponsored by 
DAR Chapters. The presentation of Medals 
is to be made by a Chapter Regent, a Na- 
tional Defense Chairman, or a DAR repre- 
sentative appointed by them. 

The following are rules for the DAR ROTC 
Medal project: 

1. Awards may be made to student cadets 
who have demonstrated their loyalty and 
patriotism, and who have earned a record of 
military and scholastic achievement during 
their participation in a ROTC program. 

2. The bronze Medal is for students in 
Junior ROTC programs in secondary schools. 

3. The gold Medal is for students in the 
Senior ROTC programs at colleges or uni- 
versities. 

4. Recipients of these awards will receive, 
also, a ribbon bar which may be worn in 
lieu of the Medal when appropriate. 

5. Selection of students to receive the DAR 
ROTC awards shall be made by professors of 
military science and the principal or head 
of schools, junior colleges, colleges or uni- 
versities. 

a. Not more than one student of a grad- 
uating class in a secondary school Junior 
ROTC program may be the recipient each 
year of the DAR ROTC bronze Medal. 

b. Not more than one student of a grad- 
uating class in a college or university Senior 
ROTC program may be selected each year for 
the DAR gold Medal award. 

6. Criteria for the selection of students 
to receive the DAR ROTC award are as fol- 
lows: 

a, Students must be in the upper 25% 
of their classes in ROTC and in academic 
subjects. 

b. Students must have demonstrated qual- 
ities of dependability and good character, ad- 
herence to military discipline, leadership 
ability, and a fundamental and patriotic 
understanding of the importance of ROTC 
training. 

7. Requests for Medals may be made by 
the professor of military science to local 
DAR Chapter Regents. If local DAR contacts 
are unavailable, information may be obtained 
from the National Defense Committee, 
NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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Environmental Quality Hearings 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the major national goals toward 
which the Congress has worked in recent 
years has been providing a sound base 
of legislation to apply our full knowledge 
and management of science resources in 
the pursuit of better quality for air and 
water. 

We know that man must rest his de- 
cisions on more complete knowledge of 
ecology, and we have, in the past few 
years, built and supported many pro- 
grams which are adding to the scientific 
knowledge we need in this quest. Earlier 
this year, the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics began hearings to explore 
the strategy and management planning 
which has underlaid growing Govern- 
ment-funded research, development, and 
demonstration projects affecting envi- 
ronmental quality. 

This has been a rewarding and fruitful 
inspection. The Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence, Research and Development, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Dapparto, has 
interviewed leading scientists from all 
parts of the Nation and all engaged in 
this work to measure its progress. This 
has inevitably identified new leads to 
promising information, and the subcom- 
mittee will resume hearings on environ- 
mental quality on Tuesday morning, 
March 12. 

It has been several years now since the 
committee first touched on questions con- 
cerned with environmental quality. In 
that time, there has been growing at- 
tention paid to the issues involved, more 
legislation introduced to proffer sug- 
gested solutions, national magazine arti- 
cles which have discussed the dilemma 
of the Nation. I believe it would be of 
interest to all our Members to note the 
points which Mr. Dappartio is making in 
his analysis of the continued hearings 
and I offer them for the Recorp, as 
follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY HEARINGS 

We have already entered the era of ecologi- 
cal management—the time when man must 
base his decisions on knowledge of an entire 
ecosystem and its future status, not just 
local short-term effects. 

I make this rather sweeping, positive as- 
sertion because the testimony in these hear- 
ings on Environmental Quality makes it 
clear that any alternative procedure for so- 
ciety contains great and immediate hazards. 

We are all aware of the excited voices 
which urgently present examples of unan- 
ticipated consequences of applied technol- 
ogy—and we need to listen to them. We are 
all aware that our standard of living de- 
pends on an expanding industrial economy, 
accelerated by scientific research and devel- 
opment—and we want to maintain these 
conditions for ourselves and extend them to 
all peoples of the world. 

These viewpoints are not contradictory in 
my opinion—for man is the dominant spe- 
cies, It is not wrong to manipulate nature 
for the benefit of human beings. Applied 


science and technology have momentum and 
direction of themselves but they can be con- 
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trolled by man, Our objective should not be 
to conquer nature but to harmonize our ac- 
tivities with the environment, 

My optimism stems from the conviction 
that our instincts and precepts in the prog- 
ress Of civilization have been right and are 
right. today. The complexity of decision- 
making has increased enormously—but so 
has the collective knowledge and the means 
of applying it. Courage is indicated, not de- 
spair. 

Dr. Stanley Cain, in commenting on hu- 
man ecology in an industrial society, makes 
the point in this way: “When the focus of 
attention is on man, we find that in most 
situations he has become a predominant in- 
fluence in nature. In going about his biolog- 
ical business, that is, in attempting to solve 
his fundamental problem of the acquisition 
of needed matter and energy, he has been 
remodeling the natural world and bending it 
to his will. If there is any growing revulsion 
to this, it is not because of his intentions 
but because of his mistakes.” 

Thus, I see the era of ecological manage- 
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ment as an opportunity to eliminate these 
mistakes by applying every skill at our dis- 
posal. The systems approach to management 
of the environment is an obviously useful 
concept. But the prerequisites for systems 
analysis are an accurate model and good 
data on the present status of the system. 
Both are lacking for the natural environ- 
ment and both requirements are the subject 
of ecology. 

In our 1966 report, we stressed the poten- 
tial for this unifying, synthesizing, inte- 
grative discipline. And we made the judgment 
(constructively intended) that ‘ecology, as 
an organized profession, is not in good con- 
dition to become the umbrella for increased 
research.” 

Since that time the International Biologi- 
cal Program has begun to gel and I am 
enthusiastic about its possibilities for greatly 
advancing our knowledge of the environment 
and its productivity. About March 20th, the 
Subcommittee will release a report on the 
IBP which will be a comprehensive and criti- 
cal evaluation of the entire program. We will 
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have some strong recommendations for its 
future, It is my intent to introduce new legis- 
lation based on the report and then to hold 
hearings on this legislation in mid April. 

Ecology is a major discipline in the IBP 
organization and I am pleased to have an 
opportunity in these hearings to bring out 
more detailed information on this science 
and profession. 

Today, we will hear from some outstanding 
ecologists who have not been content to re- 
main at their Waldens“ but have taken up 
the task of bringing their profession into the 
arena of public affairs. 

Our witnesses are: 

Dr. LaMont C, Cole, (Cornell University) 
president of the Ecological Society of Amer- 
ica; accompanied by Dr. John E. Cantlon, 
(Michigan State University), President-elect 
of the Ecological Society, and Dr. Frederick 
Sargent II, (University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay) Chairman of the Committee on Human 
Ecology, Dr. Edward S. Deevey, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Section Head, Environ- 
mental Sciences and Biology. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, March 11, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


What is impossible with men is pos- 
sible with God.—Luke 18: 27. 

O God of life and love, by whose crea- 
tive spirit we have the gift of a new day 
and in whose sustaining presence we are 
given strength for these hectic hours, we 
pause in silence before Thee ere the pres- 
sure of persistent duties lays its demand- 
ing hands upon us. 

We would yield our lives to Thee and 
go forth into the day strengthened with 
Thine unfailing spirit in our hearts and 
sustained by an unfaltering trust in the 
wisdom of Thy way. In these troubled 
and trying times give us the courage that 
never fails, the faith that never falters, 
and the hope that never fades. 

Upon our President, our Speaker, the 
Members of this body, the leaders of our 
Armed Forces, upon all who make deci- 
sions which determine our destiny grant 
wisdom that they may be wise, strength 
that they may be made strong, and love 
that they may be filled with good will. 
Together may we meet the issues of 
these days with honor to ourselves, to 
our Nation, and to Thee. 

In the name of Him who went about 
doing good we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 7, 1968, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 


amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
889) entitled An act to designate the 
San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest, in the State of California.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 123. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


R. K. JONES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ASHMORE submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill (S. 
454) for the relief of R. K. Jones. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD UNFAIRLY 
CRITICIZED BY U.S. RIOT COM- 
MISSION’S REPORT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
the section of the U.S. Riot Commis- 
sion’s report dealing with the National 
Guard’s participation in the riots was 
vague, unfair, and unrealistic. 

To be specific, the Commission’s first 
report in August 1967 called for a re- 
view of standards of all National Guard 
officers, casting a reflection on the 
whole Guard. Actually the standards to 
become a National Guard officer are the 
same or higher than those to become a 
Regular Army officer. 

Second, the Guard was criticized for 
not having had proper riot training. 
The training program is designated by 
the Continental Army Command and 
called for little or no riot training. So, 
Guard commanders had no choice. 

Third, the report says the National 
Guard did not have the proper equip- 
ment and communications to handle 
riots. The Guard units have not had the 


proper equipment to train an outfit since 
World War I. 

It seems to me the whole report re- 
flects writing and editing by persons 
against the good guys such as the po- 
licemen, firemen, and National Guards- 
men of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that the same National Guard structure 
upon whom this report casts doubt has 
had 9,200 of these citizen soldiers called 
to active duty recently; 99.6 percent of 
the men were on duty 24 hours later. So 
a lot of money will not have to be spent 
or a commission appointed to find out 
if they showed up. The Guardsmen love 
their country and they reported to ac- 
tive duty ready to get the job done. 


WHY REWARD VIOLENCE? 


Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a perfect 
example of why there is a general break- 
down of law and order in our society was 
apparent recently when a gang of mili- 
tant youths stormed into the private 
office of a Cabinet member, damaged 
Government property, stole personal 
mementos, and exacted promises of 
Federal money for a dying poverty 
program. 

This is a criminal act, and one which 
the Justice Department should investi- 
gate immediately. It is not a reason for 
reward. 

It is incredible enough that a gang of 
hoodlums should be allowed to run 
rampant through the office of Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz, destroying 
taxpayers’ property and stealing per- 
sonal possessions. But it is even more 
incredible that a high Government offi- 
cial would tolerate such a situation and 
reward this gang by promising support 
to obtain Federal money to meet their 
demands. This is nothing less than per- 
sonal weakness or yielding to intimida- 
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tion by force. In either case, both are 
inexcusable. Congress intended that 
these programs should be funded on 
merit, and merit alone, and not by fear 
or blackmail. 

Thus, a basic factor of the unrest fac- 
ing our Nation today is a lack of respect 
for anyone and anything. For a Presi- 
dential Cabinet member to “reward” 
violence only encourages others to par- 
ticipate in similar actions. To pamper 
or excuse arrogant or destructive be- 
havior will increase this method of bar- 
gaining. Will this be the acceptable 
means for all future decisions? 

What more can the average citizen 
expect if this procedure is a sample of 
how Federal programs will be judged? 

Is this the future course for America? 
I hope not. 


JOHNSON SHOULD CLEAR THE AIR 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
go on record as being definitely opposed 
to the apparent intervention by the John- 
son administration in the matter of 
whether U.S. airlines should choose an 
American-made or a foreign-made en- 
gine for the airbus which is now being 
competed for. 

As many of you are aware, there have 
been press reports to the effect that the 
White House favors the purchase by U.S. 
airlines of the British Rolls-Royce en- 
gine rather than the American General 
Electric engine. I am told that over the 
life of the aircraft a total of $7 billion 
worth of engines and engine spare parts 
will be required. It seems to me very 
wrong that our Government should lend 
its support to giving this much business 
to a foreign industry. Such support is 
totally inconsistent with the policy of 
seeking to restrict the outflow of pay- 
ments from the country. Further, to en- 
courage the establishment of many 
thousands of jobs in England at the ex- 
pense of equivalent employment in this 
country seems equally wrong and totally 
inconsistent with claimed efforts to elim- 
inate unemployment. 

The Government should not exert any 
influence on this purely commercial 
transaction particularly in favor of a 
foreign competitor over an American 
producer. If any influence is to be ex- 
erted, present circumstances seem to dic- 
tate that the administration should urge 
American production of the engine. 

Already, in my judgment, there has 
been injury to the American engine’s 
chances in this competition because, 
whether true or not, the impression has 
been created that the Johnson adminis- 
tration favors Rolls-Royce. The airlines, 
who depend for their successful opera- 
tion upon favorable treatment as to fares, 
route structures, and other matters must 
be very sensitive to the desires, stated or 
implied, of the agencies controlling these 
matters. 

I believe it is necessary and proper 
that, in view of these published reports, 
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the White House and the Department of 

Transportation publicly state their posi- 

tion on this matter. I would hope it will 

be made clear that they have no desire 

to see the business go to Rolls-Royce, 

ad in fact do favor the American en- 
ne. 


OHIO PORTS AMONG NATION’S 
BUSIEST 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
with the recent cargo statistics released 
by the Army Corps of Engineers showing 
that five Ohio ports are among the 46 
busiest ports in America. The top 46 
represent all harbors handling more 
than 7 million tons annually. 

Leading the Ohio five was Toledo, with 
45,016,077 tons and ranking ninth in the 
Nation in total tonnage, followed by 
Cleveland, 21,960,213 tons; Ashtabula, 
11,134,326 tons; Cincinnati, 9,010,727 
tons; and Conneaut, 8,806,917 tons. Na- 
tionally, Cleveland ranks 16th, Ash- 
tabula 32d, Cincinnati 38th, and Con- 
neaut 40th. 

The tonnages represent cargo move- 
ments in 1965, the period encompassing 
the most recent figures available from 
the Corps of Engineers. It generally 
takes the Corps a minimum 2 years to 
compile the comprehensive data, which 
it ultimately publishes in “Waterborne 
Commerce of the United States,” con- 
sidered the “Bible” of U.S. shipping sta- 
tistics. 

Total cargo handled by the top 46 
American ports in 1965 amounted to 1,- 
250,384,720 tons. Thirteen of these ports 
are on the Great Lakes and handled 
288,837,365 tons or 23 percent of the 
total. 

The five Ohio ports in the top 46 con- 
tributed 95,928,260 tons for 7.6 percent 
of the total. Toledo, Cleveland, Ash- 
tabula, and Conneaut, all on Lake Erie, 
together totaled 86,917,533 tons. 

Of 39 U.S. ports on the Great Lakes 
handling at least 1 million tons annually, 
Lake Erie had 11. Stretching from Toledo 
to Buffalo, this complex accounted for 
119,044,061 tons or nearly 32 percent of 
all cargo handled by the 39 leaders. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT) laid before the House the follow- 
ing communication from the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Str: I have the honor of trans- 
mitting herewith a sealed envelope received 
by my office at 10:05 a.m., Friday, March 8, 
1968, from the White House and said to con- 
tain a message from the President wherein 
he transmits the environmental message. 

Respectfully yours, 
Par JENNINGS, Clerk. 
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TO RENEW A NATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 273) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Theodore Roosevelt made conservation 
more than a political issue in America. 
He made it a moral imperative. 

More than half a century ago, he 
sounded this warning: 

To skin and exhaust the land instead of 
using it so as to increase its usefulness, will 
result in undermining in the days of our 
children the very prosperity which we ought 
by right to hand down to them amplified and 
developed. 


The conservation work that Roosevelt 
began was protection of our natural 
heritage for the enjoyment and enrich- 
ment of all the families of the land. That 
is work which never ends. It must be 
taken up anew by each succeeding gen- 
eration, acting as trustees for the next. 

But the conservation problems Theo- 
dore Roosevelt saw are dwarfed by the 
new ones of our own day. 

An unfolding technology has increased 
our economic strength and added to the 
convenience of our lives. 

But that same technology—we know 
now—carries danger with it. 

From the great smoke stacks of indus- 
try and from the exhausts of motors and 
machines, 130 million tons of soot, carbon 
and grime settle over the people and 
shroud the Nation’s cities each year. 

From towns, factories, and stock- 
yards, wastes pollute our rivers and 
streams, endangering the waters we drink 
and use. 

The debris of civilization litters the 
landscapes and spoils the beaches. 

Conservation’s concern now is not only 
for man’s enjoyment—but for man’s 
survival. 

Fortunately, we have recognized the 
threat in time, and we have begun to 
meet it. 

Through the landmark legislation of 
the past few years we are moving to bring 
a safe environment—both to this genera- 
tion, and to the America still unborn. 

—The Water Quality Act of 1965 and 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 
1966 provide the foundation of our 
first major efforts to curb the pol- 
lution blighting America’s waters. 

—The Clean Air Act of 1965 and the 
Air Quality Act of 1967 build a strong 
base from which we can begin to 
clean the air. 

he Solid Waste Disposal Act of 
1965 launched a new program to find 
the most efficient ways of disposing 
of millions of tons of solid wastes 
that clog the city and the country- 
side. 

—The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 laid the groundwork for scenic 
roads and enjoyable travels. 

Over 2.2 million acres have been au- 
thorized for addition to the Nation’s 
Park System—and for the first time 
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in generations more land is being 
preserved for the people than is be- 
ing developed for industrial or urban 
purposes. 

But the work of the new conservation, 
too—like the task we inherited from an 
earlier day—is unending. Technology is 
not something which happens once and 
then stands still. It grows and develops 
at an electric pace. And our efforts to 
keep it in harmony with human values 
must be intensified and accelerated. In- 
deed, technology itself is the tool with 
which these new environmental prob- 
lems can be conquered. 

In this Message I shall outline the 
steps which I believe America must take 
this year to preserve the natural heritage 
of its people—a broad heritage that must 
include not only the wilderness of the 
unbroken forest, but a safe environment 
for the crowded city. 

A PRIORITY CONSERVATION AGENDA 


The dangers that threaten our environ- 
ment are varied. To succeed in meeting 
their challenge requires a wide-ranging 
response, with special emphasis on the 
items of highest priority. 

For Fiscal 1969, I propose a program 
to complete this vital agenda for action. 

First, I recommend that we assure 
the people that their water supplies will 
be pure and plentiful now and in the 
years ahead by: 

—Prosecuting the war on water pollu- 
tion with conviction, combining 
Federal, State and local efforts to 
finance the construction this year of 
$1.5 to $2 billion in community waste 
treatment plants. 

—Creating a National Water Commis- 
sion to plot the course of water re- 
source management for the next 
century. 

Helping to assure the quality of com- 
munity water supplies through the 
Safe Drinking Water Act of 1968. 

—Meeting the water needs of one of 
America’s fastest growing regions by 
authorizing the Central Arizona 
Project. 

Second, I recommend that we guard the 
landscape against the waste products of 
modern life by: 

—Protecting rivers, beaches and coast- 
al areas against the devastation of 
oil spillage and other hazardous 
substances through strong legisla- 
tion to control them. 

—Preventing the future despoilment 
of thousands of acres of mining land 
through the Surface Mining Recla- 
mation Act of 1968. 

Discovering efficient methods to dis- 
pose of the millions of tons of refuse 
and trash that threaten to engulf 
city and countryside, through an ex- 
tension of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, and to accelerate the develop- 
ment of economical systems which 
will convert waste into useful by- 
products. 

Transforming our highways into 
corridors of beauty through prompt 
action to continue the Highway 
Beautification Program, and build- 
ing new roadside parks for the trav- 
eling family. 

Third, I recommend that we advance 
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in the battle for clean air over America’s 
cities by: 

—Fully exploiting our vast technology 
to find new and effective pollution 
abatement methods. 

—Investing $128 million as the Fed- 
eral share in pollution control and 
research, more than has ever been 
committed in a single year before. 

—Organizing for action, through the 
designation of Air Quality Control 
Regions under the landmark Air 
Quality Act of 1967. 

Fourth, I reccommend that we bring a 
sense of fulfillment, outdoor recreation 
and serenity to all Americans by: 

—Bringing new national parks closer 
to the people who live crowded city 
lives by development of the redwood 
groves of California, the Northern 
Cascades of Washington and the his- 
toric Potomac River. 

—Adding thousands of new acres of 
unspoiled and primitive lands to the 
wilderness system. 

—Completing action on the nation- 
wide networks of scenic rivers and 
trails. 

—Focusing now on the problem of 
noise and its impact on our daily 
lives. 

Fifth, I recommend that we explore 
the peaceful promise of the ocean’s 
depths by: 

—Beginning to plan now with other 
nations to launch an International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration. 

—Putting our most advanced marine 
technology to work in the develop- 
ment of improved buoys for better 
prediction of weather and ocean 
conditions. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


America’s rivers, lakes and coastal 
waters have nourished her growth: ir- 
rigated the farms, powered the dynamos, 
and provided transport for commerce. 

But we have not used our waters well. 

Our major rivers are defiled by nox- 
ious debris. Pollutants from cities and 
industries kill the fish in our streams. 
Many waterways are covered with oil 
slicks and contain growths of algae that 
destroy productive life and make the 
water unfit for recreation. ‘Polluted 
Water—No Swimming” has become a 
familiar sign on too many beaches and 
rivers. A lake that has served many gen- 
erations of men now can be destroyed by 
man in less than one generation. 

Only recently have we begun to reverse 
this trend—to undertake a program to 
preserve waters that are still clean, and 
purify those that have become infested 
with pollution. 

The conditions have worsened through 
decades of neglect and indifference. They 
affect entire industries. They involve 
thousands of miles of waterways and 
thousands of communities that border 
them. 

We have discovered not only that the 
problems of pollution are formidable, but 
that their solutions must be interlocking. 

Water quality standards must be set 

for entire bodies of water, varying 
from place to place depending on 
the water’s use. 

—Standards must be enforceable and 
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they must apply to both municipali- 
ties and industries. 

Waste treatment plants must be con- 
structed and other methods devel- 
oped to prevent pollutants from 
reaching the water. 

New methods of cooperation and en- 
forcement must be established at all 
levels, for waters bearing poisons do 
not stop at city, county or State 
boundaries. Clearing one part of a 
stream is no answer. Water bodies 
must be cleaned in their entirety. 

America took strong action to combat 

the problem in 1965 with the Water 
Quality Act, and took another major step 
a year later with the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act. Under those measures, the 
long and difficult task of cleaning the 
waters of our land has begun. 

WATER QUALITY STANDARDS 


Now, for the first time in our history, 
all the States have taken inventory of 
their water resources, considered their 
future needs, and developed quality 
standards. 

As the law requires, these standards, 
and the plans to carry them out, have 
been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior for approval. 

Many of the plans have already been 
approved. This is welcome news for com- 
munities and businessmen alike. Now 
they can take action because they know 
the standards they must all meet. 

I have asked the Secretary of the In- 
terior to speed the review of the remain- 
ing standards and plans so the Federal 
Government can more effectively help 
the States and communities turn their 
blueprints into action. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF TREATMENT PLANTS 


The heart of a water pollution control 
program is the community waste treat- 
ment plant which prevents refuse, debris 
and filth from reaching the waters. To 
meet the Nation’s critical needs calls for 
both the construction of new plants and 
the improvement of existing facilities. 

Through the Clean Water Restoration 
Act, the Federal Government can pro- 
vide financial help—from 30 to 55 per- 
cent of the cost—for the construction of 
municipal waste treatment works. Al- 
ready, under that act and earlier author- 
ity, 8,000 grants, totaling more than $1 
billion, have been made. They have 
helped local communities build more 
than $4.5 billion worth of plants, to con- 
trol the pollution in 67,000 miles of water 
on which almost 66 million Americans 
depend. 

More is required, however. The prob- 
lem is pressing and the backlog of needed 
plants is great. 

With accelerated Federal help, we can 
stimulate the construction of $1.5 billion 
to $2 billion in waste treatment plants 
under the $700 million authorization ap- 
proved by the Congress for Fiscal 1969. 

This will be done in two ways. 

First, I recommend an appropriation 
of $225 million for grants under the Clean 
Water Restoration Act. This should gen- 
erate about $500 to $600 million of plant 
construction. 

Second, I recommend legislation to al- 
low the Secretary of the Interior to make 
annual installment payments in addition 
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to the lump sum grants as is presently 
the practice. This would permit the Fed- 
eral Government to make construction 
commitments up to a total of $475 million 
in Fiscal 1969. 

Under this new financing method, the 
$475 million would generate a total of 
about $1 to $1.4 billion of construction. 
Communities would be able to build many 
of their urgently-needed plants without 
delay and get them into the fight against 
pollution now. 

USER CHARGES 


Capital and operating costs of treat- 
ment plants are expensive, and it is right 
that those costs be borne by those who 
receive the plant’s benefits. Accordingly, 
the new financing program will require, 
as one criterion for assistance, that mu- 
nicipalities impose a system of user 
charges on those who use the plants. 

A system of user charges would not 
only provide an equitable way of sharing 
costs, but would accomplish other desir- 
able purposes, as well. Such charges 
would: 

—Provide an incentive for industries to 
curb pollution through improved 
manufacturing techniques. 

—Relieve the pressure on the over- 
loaded tax bases of local govern- 
ments. 

SAFE COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLIES 


As America’s cities grew and developed 
their own water supply systems, cholera 
and typhoid posed a grim threat to health 
and safety. 

That threat was countered long ago. 

Now, we in America drink tap water 
without a thought as to its safety. And 
yet—that water is not always as safe as 
it should be. 

We do not have enough information on 
the long-term health effects of sub- 
stances in drinking water. 

New hazards—chemical and industrial 
wastes, and other materials—are creating 
new problems. 

The Nation’s Public Health Service 
cannot respond fully to this danger. Its 
authority is limited by a law passed al- 
most half a century ago. 

Arecent study has indicated that about 
30 percent of the Nation’s public drinking 
water systems may fall below Federal 
standards. 

To help the cities and communities of 
America assure citizens that the water 
they drink is safe, I propose the Safe 
Drinking Water Act of 1968. 

This measure will strengthen the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to: 

—Develop, adopt and enforce improved 
standards relating to chemical con- 
taminants in drinking water. 

—Conduct a comprehensive study of 
the safety of public drinking water 
supplies in the United States. 

—Determine whether any additional 
steps are necessary in this area. 

The new law will help move us toward 
this goal: That every glass of drinking 
water drawn from America’s public water 
supply systems will meet proper health 
standards. 

WATER MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING 
NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


We will not have served the water 
needs of Americans if we meet only the 
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requirements of today’s population. A 
prudent nation must look ahead and 
plan for tomorrow. 

First, we must continue our sound pro- 
grams of water management, research, 
and advance planning to solve supply 
problems and to prepare for the future 
needs of farms and factories, and grow- 
ing city populations. 

Second, we must establish a board to 
develop long-range policy for water 
resources. 

Last year I asked the Congress to es- 
tablish a National Water Commission to: 

Work with Federal, State and pri- 

vate agencies in a survey of our long- 
term water needs. 

Explore the effect of water develop- 

ment projects on regional growth. 

Identify alternative policies and 

programs to meet national and re- 
gional water resource objectives. 

Both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives have passed legislation to 
establish this Commission. The measure 
is now in conference. 

I urge the Congress to complete its 
action and authorize this much-needed 
Commission. 

CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


A vast area of the Western United 
States is arid. Thousands of acres are in 
danger of becoming a barren d 
as underground sources of water are used 
up or depleted. 

We have the techniques and know-how 
to overcome this problem. 

Now legislation is required to author- 
ize a program to bring water from the 
Colorado River to meet the urgent needs 
of the people of Arizona. 

Proposals affecting the canyons and 
the gorges of this mighty and historic 
river have been the subject of searching 
national debate. Out of this discussion, 
a plan has evolved that will require no 
dams on the Colorado River, preserve its 
scenic values, and at the same time per- 
mit the immediate construction of es- 
sential water supply facilities. 

I ask the Congress to authorize the 
Central Arizona Project this year. 

OIL POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Last year, when the Torrey Canyon 
sank off the coast of Cornwall, the 
30 million gallons of oil it was carry- 
ing spread destruction throughout the 
coastal waters, killing fish and birds, and 
then the refuse of this devastation swept 
onto the beaches. 

Only this week, at home, tragedy 
struck again. The tanker Ocean Eagle 
broke in half at the mouth of San Juan 
Bay, spewing some 1% million gallons 
of oil over some of the finest beaches in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Major disasters rarely occur. But 
minor oil spills are frequent—and their 
combined effect, although less dramatic, 
can also be harmful. 

Last year, I asked the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to study the problem of oil pol- 
lution in American waters. Their report 
warns us that we must protect the 
beaches, places of recreation, coastal and 
inland waters, and our fisheries from 
spillage not only of oil, but of other haz- 
ardous substances as well. 

We need a comprehensive system to 
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control oil pollution and to provide for 
prompt clean-up. 

We also must be able to cope with 
the spillage of large quantities of such 
substances as chlorine. 

Last year the Senate passed S. 2760 to 
deal with the problem of oil pollution. 

I propose we build upon and strengthen 
that bill through the Oil Pollution and 
Hazardous Substances Control Act of 
1968. 

This Act, together with the earlier 
Senate legislation, would: 

—As a general rule, make the dis- 
charge of oil unlawful if it occurs 
from a shore facility or a ship oper- 
ating within 12 miles from shore. 
The 3-mile territorial and 9-mile 
contiguous zones are thus both cov- 
ered. This greatly expands the pre- 
vious standard of liability, which was 
limited to “gross or willful negli- 
gence” and to the 3-mile limit. 

—Impose upon the oil polluter respon- 
sibility for cleaning the beaches and 
waters. 

—Empower the Federal Government to 
clean up oil spills whenever the 
owner or operator fails to act, but 
require the polluter to reimburse 
the Government for the clean-up 
costs. Prior law limited the owner’s 
liability to the salvage value of the 
ship. The proposal will make them 
liable for the full costs of clean-up. 

—Authorize the Government to estab- 
lish regulations for shipboard and 
related marine operations to reduce 
the possibility of oil leakage at the 
source. 

—Provide protection against large and 
dangerous discharges of pollutants 
other than oil by requiring those re- 
sponsible to take whatever clean- 
up or other action the Government 
considers necessary. If the polluter 
fails to act, the Government will 
take the necessary steps, and hold 
the polluter liable for the costs. 

AIR POLLUTION 

Metals corrode, fabrics weaken and fade, 
leather weakens and becomes brittle, rubber 
cracks and loses its elasticity, paint discolors, 
concrete and building stone discolor and 
8 glass is etched and paper becomes 

e. 


This is not a description of the effects 
of a new weapon. 

It is a sobering report on the results 
of pollution in the air we breathe. 

And that air is not divisible into con- 
venient shares. Polluted air affects the 
lungs of all—rich and poor, manager and 
worker, farmer and urban dweller. 

Of all the problems of conservation, 
none is more urgent than the polluted air 
which endangers the American people. 
We have been fortunate so far. But we 
have seen that when winds fail to blow, 
the concentrations of poisonous clouds 
over our cities can become perilous. 

Air pollution is a threat to health, 
especially of older persons. It contributes 
significantly to the rising rates of chronic 
respiratory ailments. 

It stains our cities and towns with 
ugliness, soiling and corroding whatever 
it touches. Its damage extends to our 
forests and farmlands as well. 

The economic toll for our neglect 
amounts to billions of dollars each year. 
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The Clean Air Act of 1963 gave the 
Federal Government authority to help 
States and local communities plan effec- 
tive programs to combat pollution. 

In 1965, at my request, the Congress 
strengthened that Act by empowering 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to set standards controlling au- 
tomobile exhaust pollution—a major and 
mobile source of air contaminants. 

Last year we took a giant step with 
the Air Quality Act of 1967. That Act: 

—Will help our States abate pollution 
in the only practical way—on a re- 
gional basis. For air knows no man- 
made boundary. 

—Gives the Government standby 
power. to impose Federal standards 
or enforce State standards, if the 
States do not act. i 

—Gives the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare new power to 
stop serious cases of pollution that 
present a clear hazard to the pub- 
lic’s health. 

—Through accelerated research and 
testing, will help provide the tech- 
nological answers to this baffling 
problem: How can we most eco- 
nomically and effectively prevent 
pollution at its source—in the fuels, 
while those fuels are being burned, 
or before the fumes reach the air? 

To carry out our efforts to fight air 
pollution, I am seeking some $128 mil- 
lion for Fiscal 1969—more than we have 
committed in any past year. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to des- 
ignate the Nation’s principal Air Qual- 
ity Control Regions within the next few 
months, and to publish Air Quality cri- 
teria and related information on con- 
trol techniques. This information will 
give States, local governments and in- 
dustry the cost and control data they 
need to carry out their responsibilities. 

One day we will have clean air over 
America—but only if all levels of Gov- 
ernment and industry work closely and 
conscientiously. The legislation now on 
the books provides the framework for 
a partnership without precedent, match- 
ing the dimension of the need. The prob- 
lem deeply affects us all, and all of us 
share the responsibility for solving it. 

Iam confident that those responsibili- 
ties will be carried out—and that we 
can return to the American people a 
fundamental right of their national 
heritage: the right to breathe clean air. 

ASSISTANCE IN HARDSHIP CASES 


We have looked carefully into the ques- 
tion whether water and air pollution 
control will have a serious economic im- 
pact on American industry. 

According to recent studies, the cost 
should be small for most firms. 

In some cases, however, pollution con- 
trol costs may present undue financial 
hardships to both a business and a com- 
munity. I have asked the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to give 
priority attention to providing assistance 
in these hardship situations. 

AIR AND WATER POLLUTION FROM FEDERAL 

INSTALLATIONS 

In the field of pollution, it is not 

enough for an enlightened Federal gov- 
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ernment to stimulate the work of the 
States, localities and private industry. It 
must also set a good example for the 
Nation. 

Across America, federal installations 
are adopting the latest air and water 
pollution control methods. During the 
8 year, that effort will be intensi- 


We expect to devote $53 million to the 
task for thirteen separate federal agen- 
cies and 360 air and water pollution 
abatement projects. 


NOISE CONTROL 


What was once critically described as 
“the busy hum of traffic” has now turned 
into an unbearable din for many city 
dwellers. 

The crescendo of noise—whether it 
comes from truck or jackhammer, siren 
or airplane—is more than an irritating 
nuisance. It intrudes on privacy, shatters 
serenity and can inflict pain. 

We dare not be complacent about this 
ever-mounting volume of noise. In the 
years ahead, it can bring even more dis- 
comfort—and worse—to the lives of 
people. 

Iam directing all departments of Gov- 
ernment to take account of noise factors 
in choosing the location and design of 
buildings, highways and other facilities 
whose construction is assisted by Federal 
funds. 

I also urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on legislation to strengthen the 
authority of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to deal with aircraft noise. We 
need greater capacity to deal with the 
rapidly growing noise problem created by 
our expanding air transportation 
system. 

SURFACE MINING 

An air traveler over some of the rich- 
est country in America can look down 
upon deep scars gouging the earth, acres 
ean soil stretching out on either 

e. 

Advances in mining technology have 
allowed us to extract the earth’s minerals 
economically and swiftly. 

But too often these new techniques 
have been used unwisely and stripping 
machines have torn coal and other 
minerals from the surface of the land, 
leaving 2 million acres of this Nation 
sterile and destroyed. The unsightly scars 
of strip mining blight the beauty of en- 
tire areas, and erosion of the damaged 
land pours silt and acid into our streams. 

Under present practices, only one- 
third of the land being mined is also be- 
ing reclaimed. This start has been made 
by responsible individuals, by mining 
companies, and by the States that have 
already enacted laws to regulate surface 
mining 


America needs a nationwide system to 
assure that all lands disturbed by surface 
mining in the future will be reclaimed. 
This can best be achieved through co- 
operative efforts between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

I propose the Surface Mining Recla- 
mation Act of 1968. Under this Act: 

—Criteria will be established which 

the States will use in developing 
their own regulatory plans. 

—The States, assisted by Federal 

grants, will develop their own plans 
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within two years and submit them to 
the Secretary of the Interior for 
review and approval. 

—The Secretary will impose Federal 
standards if the State plans are 
inadequate or if they are not sub- 
mitted. 

Surface mining also occurs on Fed- 
eral lands. To enable Government to 
take the lead in this important conserva- 
tion effort, I have directed that: 

—Federal Agencies assure that their 
regulations require the reclama- 
tion of Federal lands leased for sur- 
face mining. 

—From now on, Federal contracts for 
the purchase of coal and other sur- 
face-mined minerals contain effec- 
tive reclamation clauses. 

SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


In 1965, I recommended and the 
Congress approved a national planning, 
research and development program to 
find ways to dispose of the annual dis- 
card of solid wastes—millions of tons of 
garbage and rubbish, old automobile 
hulks, abandoned refrigerators, slaugh- 
terhouse refuse. This waste—enough to 
fill the Panama Canal four times over— 
mars the landscapes in cities, suburbia 
and countryside alike. It breeds disease- 
carrying insects and rodents, and much 
of it finds its way into the air and water. 

The problem is not only to learn how 
to get rid of these substances—but also 
how to convert waste economically into 
useful materials. Millions of dollars of 
useful by-products may go up in smoke, 
or be buried under the earth. 

Already scientists working under the 
1965 Act have learned much about how 
soils absorb and assimilate wastes. States 
and local communities have drawn up 
their plans for solid waste disposal. 

That Act expires in June, 1969. 

To continue our efforts, I recommend 
a one-year extension of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act. 

In addition, 7 am directing the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology working with the appropriate 
Cabinet officers to undertake a compre- 
hensive review of current solid waste dis- 
posal technology. We want to find the 
solutions to two key problems: 

—How to bring down the present high 

costs of solid waste disposal. 

How to improve and strengthen gov- 

ernment-wide research and develop- 
ment in this field. 
AGRICULTURAL WASTES 


The new agricultural and land man- 
agement techniques that increase the 
productivity of our farms have also 
brought new problems: 

—Soil and other substances polluting 
our streams are the result of the 
erosion of farmlands and other 
areas. This cause of pollution has 
never been fully controlled and 
rapidly expanding suburban develop- 
ment has aggravated it. 

—Added amounts of animal wastes are 
generated from the efficient concen- 
tration of cattle, hogs and sheep in 
feed lots. 

We must not permit harmful effects 
on fish, other wildlife and on drinking 
water supplies of chemicals from fertil- 
izer and _ pesticides—whatever their 
source. 
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Many of these problems can be dealt 
with through existing programs. But 
some will require new research and new 
approaches. 

I am instructing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct a government-wide re- 
view of these problems. 

THE SPLENDOR OF A CONTINENT 


Before anything else, Americans had 
the splendor of a continent. Behind the 
facade of our cities, beyond the concrete 
ribbons that connect them, much of that 
splendor remains. 

It is there because men of vision and 
foresight—men like Gifford Pinchot, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roose- 
velt—determined that the people's oldest 
legacy, the inheritance of a spacious land, 
must be preserved. 

It is for each generation to carry on 
that work. 

In our time, the task has become more 
difficult—but ever more urgent. Our 
numbers grow, our cities become more 
crowded, the pace of our lives quickens— 
but man’s need to raise his spirits and 
expand his vision still endures. 

A clear stream, a long horizon, a forest 
wilderness and open sky—these are man’s 
most ancient possessions. In a modern 
society, they are his most priceless. 

NATIONAL PARKS AND RECREATION AREAS 


In the past several years, we have 
authorized the addition of more than 2.2 
million acres to the Nation’s Park Sys- 
tem. 

We are actually preserving more 
lands—over 1.7 million acres in 1967—for 
conservation and the recreational enjoy- 
ment of America’s families than the bull- 
dozer and power shovel are taking over. 

A park, however splendid, has little 
appeal to a family that cannot reach it. 

The magnificent areas preserved in the 
early days of conservation were remote 
from the cities—and many Americans 
had to travel half a continent to visit 
them. 

The new conservation is built on a new 
promise —to bring parks closer to the 
people. The man who works hard all 
week — the laborer, the shopkeeper, the 
subway rider deserves a chance to es- 
cape the city’s crush and congestion. He 
should have the opportunity to give his 
children a weekend of recreation and 
beauty and fresh air. 

To provide this chance is the purpose 
of our program. 

In the last several years, 32 of the 35 
areas set aside by the new conservation— 
seashores, lakeshores, and parks—were 
located near large urban centers—North, 
West, East, and South. They are within 
easy driving distance of 120 million of 
our people. For example: 

—tThe resident of New York City can 
within an hour or so reach the 
beaches and waters of the Fire Is- 
land National Seashore, established 
in 1965. 

—A family living in the Washington, 
D.C. area has—since 1965—been able 
to enjoy the advantages and scenic 
wonders of Assateague Island Na- 
tional Seashore, only 3 hours away 
by car. 

—Citizens of Chicago will soon be able 
to visit the conveniently located In- 
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diana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
whose development began last year. 

—A father in Kentucky can take his 
son hunting and camping in the new 
“Land Between the Lakes” recrea- 
tion area, which will serve millions 
of Americans in the Southeast. 

—Boy Scout troops in the Southwest 
can explore and hike through the 
Guadalupe National Park in Texas. 

—People in North Carolina will have 
easy access to the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore, now underway. 

In 1967, almost 140 million visits were 
made to National Park areas. These visits 
are increasing steadily—a tribute to the 
quality and importance of our parks. It 
is also a signal that more parks are 
needed. 

Paramount among our lJast-chance 
conservation opportunities is the creation 
of a Redwood National Park in Northern 
California to preserve the tallest, most 
ancient sentinels of nature on the Ameri- 
can continent. A park in this. region 
would benefit millions of Americans liv- 
ing on the West Coast who could reach 
the park within an afternoon’s drive. 

I urge the House to seize this oppor- 
tunity and complete action on a Red- 
wood bill this year. 

I also recommend that the House com- 
plete action on two other major addi- 
tions to the Park System that we sought 
and the Senate approved last year: 

—North Cascades National Park in 
Washington State, the American 
Alps, an unsurpassed spectacle of 
mountain beauty in the great North- 
west. 

—Apostle Islands National Lakeshore, 
along Wisconsin’s most scenic water 
areas. 

We can achieve a new concept in con- 
servation—greater than a park, more 
than the preservation of a river—by be- 
ginning this year to make the Potomac 
a living part of our national life. 

That great river, coursing through 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, 
cradles much of our early history. Five 
million people live within 50 miles of its 
shores, and its legend beckons millions 
more from every part of the Nation. For 
the Potomac is truly the American River. 

I urge the Congress to authorize the 
development of a uniquely historic area— 
the Potomac National River. Failure to 
act now will make us the shame of gen- 
erations to come. 

SCENIC TRAILS, RIVERS AND WILDERNESS AREAS 


The urgent work of conservation leads 
us into three other areas. 

A citizen should be able to leave his car 
behind and explore a scenic trail on 
foot, by bicycle or horse. He can do that 
if we establish a nationwide network of 
scenic trails, many near our large cities 
and through historic areas. Once again, 
I urge the Congress—as I did last year— 
to authorize a network of scenic trails. 

“The time has come,” I said in 1965, 
“to identify and preserve free-flowing 
stretches of our great scenic rivers be- 
fore growth and development make the 
beauty of the unspoiled waterway a 
memory.” 

Let this be the session of Congress 
that grasps the opportunity. 
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Last year the Senate passed a bill to 
Save seven wild rivers and five scenic 
rivers. I urge the Conrgess to complete 
action this year on legislation which 
would establish a scenic rivers system. 

One of the greatest delights for an 
American is to visit a primitive area of 
his land in its natural splendor. 

In 1964, the Congress passed the Wil- 
derness Act—a milestone in conserva- 
tion policy. It permits the Government 
to set aside, at little cost to the taxpayer, 
some of the truly unspoiled areas of our 
continent. 

Last year I asked the Congress to add 
the first four wilderness areas to the sys- 
tem: San Rafael in California, Mount 
Jefferson in Oregon, San Gabriel in Cali- 
fornia, and Washakie in Wyoming. 

I urge the Congress to complete action 
on these wilderness areas. 

I am today recommending the addi- 
tion of seven new areas to the wilder- 
ness system, embracing more than 400,- 


.000 acres of mountain and forest and 


lake. These new wilderness areas are: 

Mt. Baldy in Arizona’s Apache Na- 

tional Forest. 

The Desolation Wilderness in Cali- 

fornia’s Eldorado National Forest. 

The Flat Tops, in Colorado’s Routt 

and White River National Forests. 

—Pine Mountain in Arizona’s Prescott 

and Tonto National Forests. 

—The Spanish Peaks, in Montana’s 

Gallatin National Forest. 

The Ventana Wilderness in Califor- 

nia’s Los Padres National Forest. 

—Sycamore Canyon in Arizona’s 

Coconino, Kaibab, and Prescott Na- 
tional Forests. 

We are now surveying unspoiled and 
primitive areas in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, and Florida as further possible 
additions to the Wilderness system. 

THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


The machinery to finance the acquisi- 
tion of Federal recreation lands and to 
help the States plan, acquire and develop 
their own parks and forests is provided 
by the Land and Water Conseryation 
Fund. 

That Fund draws upon revenues from 
motorboat fuel taxes, Federal recreation 
area admission charges, and proceeds 
from the sale of surplus Federal lands. 

For Fiscal 1969, I recommended new 
obligational authority of $130 million for 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Furnd—an increase of $11 million over 
1968. 

But this alone may not be enough. 
The need for more recreation acreage to 
serve our growing population—along 
with rising land costs—requires that the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund be 
enlarged. 

The longer we wait to acquire land for 
recreational purposes, the more those 
lands will cost. 

A suitable addition to those sources of 
revenues now authorized can be found 
in the receipts from our mineral leases 
in the Outer Continental Shelf. That 
Shelf belongs to the people, and it is only 
right that revenues from it be used for 
the people’s benefit. J recommend that 
the Congress authorize the use of part of 
these revenues to augment the Land and 
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Water Conservation Fund to raise it up 
to a level of $200 million a year for the 
next five years. 

THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS 


More than any other mark we make 
upon the land, the signature of mid-20th 
Century America is found in the more 
than 3 million miles of highways that 
cross and link a continent. 

It is not enough that those highways 
be roads of utility. They must also be 
safe and pleasant to travel. 

We have embarked on a major cam- 
paign to make them safe, in the High- 
way and Traffic Safety Acts of 1966. 

In 1965—in the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act—we set out to make them at- 
tractive. In partnership with the States, 
we determined to remove and control 
the eyesores that mar the landscape— 
auto graveyards, unsightly billboards, 
junk heaps. 

Early last year I asked the Congress 
to extend that Act—which expired on 
June 30, 1967—for two additional years. 
The Senate passed a one-year extension. 
It is still awaiting House action. The 
Highway Beautification Act represents 
an important item of unfinished business 
before the Congress. I urge the Congress 
to complete action on the bill so that 
we can get on with the job of making 
America a more beautiful place to live. 

Our highways must be in harmony 
with the communities and countrysides 
of which they are part. Too often in the 
past, this need has received little more 
than lip service. 

A distinguished Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller, has reported: 
“Highways have effects that reach far 
beyond those who drive on them; yet 
our present devices for choosing loca- 
tions are still based mostly on require- 
ments of the highway user rather than 
the community at large.” 

Under the new authority in the De- 
partment of Transportation Act, we are 
moving now to assure that natural 
beauty and recreational factors are 
woven into the highway and freeway 
planning process, along with traditional 
engineering and cost considerations. 

Ihe Secretary of Transportation is 
requiring States to give full consid- 
eration to the views of local groups— 
and private citizens in preparing 
their route selections for federally 
supported highways. 

—tThe Secretaries of Transportation, 
Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, and Agriculture will review 
exceptional cases which raise ques- 
tions concerning a proposed highway 
route’s impact on scenic and historic 
values. 

ROADSIDE PARKS 

A highway should not be an unending 
ribbon of concrete from point to point. 

American families traveling on their 
roads should be able to stop, to stretch 
their legs, to open a picnic lunch and re- 
lax before going on their way. 

A park along the roadside—with land- 
scaped grounds, an outdoor stove and 
tables, a path to explore—should be part 
of every travel experience. These way 
stations are not expensive. But they can 
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add immeasurably to the comfort and 
enjoyment of a family on a trip. 

I have directed the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to work with the Governors 
and Highway Commissioners of each 
State on a priority program to increase 
substantially the number and quality of 
rest and scenic areas along the Federal- 
aid Highway System. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR CONSERVATION 


All across America, men and women, 
boys and girls are making their cities and 
communities better places to live. In 
garden clubs and civic leagues, in Scout 
troops, 4-H clubs, and Junior Chambers 
of Commerce, they are planting and 
painting, cleaning and building, growing 
and repairing. 

This is the army of conservation vol- 
unteers, and they number in the mil- 
lions. 

I propose this action program for vol- 
unteers to make America a place of 
beauty, enriching its communities, and 
raising the spirits of their people, volun- 
teers to: 

—tIncrease local conservation efforts in 
every community, through the full 
participation of all citizens. 

—Extend the National Paint-Up, 
Clean-Up, Fix-Up Week, now an an- 
nual event, to a seasonal event, four 
times a year. 

—Encourage every city to beautify its 
approaches, through the planting of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers native to 
the area. 

Impress upon every citizen the con- 
tribution he can make simply by ob- 
serving the “No Litter” signs as he 
drives along the highway and walks 
along the street. Clean-up is costly. 
For example, it takes $2,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money each year to keep 
each mile of highway leading into 
the Nation’s capital free of refuse. 

Call upon the news media to encour- 
age the conservation work of local 
groups. Television and radio stations, 
which are granted the public air- 
ways, have a special obligation to 
highlight these worthy public events. 

The volunteer work for conservation 
deserves recognition and honor. It de- 
serves help in mobilizing for greater 
efforts in the years ahead. 

Accordingly, I am asking the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty and the Secretary of the Interior 
in cooperation with the Governors and 
Mayors to join with private organizations 
in sponsoring a series of regional work- 
shops to focus attention on those areas 
where greater private conservation ef- 
forts would be particularly productive. 

THE OCEANS 


The seas are the world’s oldest fron- 
tiers. As Longfellow observed, they not 
only separate—but unite—mankind. 

Even in the Age of Space, the sea re- 
mains our greatest mystery. But we know 
that in its sunless depths, a richness is 
still locked which holds vast promise for 
the improvement of men’s lives—in all 
nations. 

Those ocean roads, which so often have 
been the path of conquest, can now be 
turned to the search for enduring peace. 

The task of exploring the ocean’s 
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depth for its potential wealth—food, 
minerals, resources—is as vast as the seas 
themselves. No one nation can undertake 
that task alone. As we have learned from 
prior ventures in ocean exploration, co- 
operation is the only answer. 

I have instructed the Secretary of 
State to consult with other nations on 
the steps that could be taken to launch 
an historic and unprecedented adven- 
ture—an International Decade of Ocean 
Exploration for the 1970's. 

Together the countries which border 
the seas can survey the ocean’s resources, 
reaching where man has never probed 
before. 

We hope that those nations will join in 
this exciting and important work. 

Already our marine technology gives us 
the ability to use the ocean as a new and 
promising source of information on 
weather and climate. We can now build 
and moor electronic buoys in deep water. 
Unattended, these scientific outposts can 
transmit to shore data for accurate long- 
range forecasts. 

The benefits will be incalculable—to 
farmers, businessmen, to all travelers. 

This year we can begin development 
of improved ocean buoys. I urge the Con- 
gress to approve my request for $5 mil- 
lion in the Fiscal 1969 Coast Guard 
budget for this program. 

As we turn more and more of our at- 
tention to the exploration and the prom- 
ise of the seas, America must train more 
ocean scientists and engineers. 

In 1966, I signed the National Sea 
Grant College and Program Act. This 
new partnership between the Federal 
Government and the Nation’s universi- 
ties will prepare men and women for 
careers in the Marine Sciences. 

I recommend that the Congress ap- 
propriate $6 million in Fiscal 1969 to 
advance this program. 

THE CRISIS OF CHOICE 


Three years ago, I said to the 
Congress: 


Beauty must not be just a holiday treat, 
but a part of our daily life. 


I return to that theme in this message, 
which concerns the air we breathe, the 
water we drink and use, the oceans that 
surround us, the land on which we live. 

These are the elements of beauty. 
They are the forces that shape the lives 
of all of us—housewife and farmer, 
worker and executive, whatever our in- 
come and wherever we are. They are 
the substance of The New Conservation. 

Today, the crisis of conservation is 
no longer quiet. Relentless and insistent, 
it has surged into a crisis of choice. 

Man—who has lived so long in har- 
mony with nature—is now struggling to 
preserve its bounty. 

Man—who developed technology to 
serve him—is now racing to prevent its 
wastes from endangering his very exist- 
ence. 

Our environment can sustain our 
growth and nourish our future. Or it 
can overwhelm us. 

History will say that in the 1960’s the 
Nation began to take action so long 
delayed. 

But beginning is not enough. The 
America of the future will reflect not 
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the wisdom with which we saw the prob- 
lem, but the determination with which 
we saw it through. 

If we fail now to complete the work so 
nobly begun, our children will have to 
pay more than the price of our inaction. 
They will have to bear the tragedy of 
our irresponsibility. 

The new conservation is work not for 
some Americans—but for all Americans. 
All will share in its blessings—and all 
will suffer if the work is neglected. That 
work begins with the family. It extends 
to all civic and community groups. It 
involves city hall and State capitol. And 
finally it must engage the concern of the 
Federal Government. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals 
in this Message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 8, 1968. 


PRESIDENT ACTS TO CLEAR OUR 
POLLUTED SKIES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President’s message to Congress 
on conservation focuses the Nation’s at- 
tention on the polluted skies over Amer- 
ica—and the vigorous response we must 
take to cleanse them. 

Air pollution recognizes no barriers, 
boundaries, or classes. It affects rich and 
poor alike—in every State in our land. 

It corrodes our metals, fades our 
fabrics, destroys our forests and farm- 
lands, and attacks our very health. To- 
day, millions of Americans with respira- 
tory and cardiac diseases breathe the air 
about them at their risk. 

An enlightened nation cannot tolerate 
this. A technologically advanced nation 
cannot fail to employ its genius to the 
task. 

We can clean the gray air that sur- 
rounds us if we have the will—for in the 
last 4 years we have found the way. 

In 1963 we launched our first national 
attack on pollution through the Clean 
Air Act to enable States and communities 
to plan effectively to combat pollution. 
Last year we took a giant step by unani- 
mously approving the Air Quality Act of 
1967. 

This historic measure has given us the 
tools to do the job. But we must back 
our votes with funds as President John- 
son has suggested—more than we have 
ever committed. 

The investment we make is large but 
it is one we will fail to make at our peril. 

At stake is the health of a nation. We 
cannot fail to succeed. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON RECOM- 
MENDS LEGISLATION FOR PO- 
TOMAC NATIONAL RIVER 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s conservation message is a 
comprehensive treatment of a difficult 
and urgent problem. 

In this message, he voices again his 
longstanding concern for the preserva- 
tion of the Potomac River and proposes 
that we break new ground by adopting a 
new conservation concept. He recom- 
mends that we establish a Potomac Na- 
tional River—a new kind of park—de- 
veloped around the concept of a “green 
sheath.” 

The Potomac River—winding through 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia is one of the most beauti- 
ful, least-spoiled major rivers in the 
eastern United States. 

Because our Nation's Capital stands 
on its banks; because it is so rich in the 
history of our country, we all bear a 
special responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of the Potomac. 

Five million people now live within 50 
miles of the river, which means it is 
accessible to them for day use. Within 
40 years or less the population in the 
Potomac Valley will double. 

Inherent in that population increase is 
& threat to the integrity of the river. 
Unless we act soon, urban sprawl, resi- 
dential and industrial development will 
change the character of the river beyond 
restoration. 

The concept of the Potomac National 
River is to be spelled out in forthcoming 
legislation. But its purpose is clear. It is 
to protect the historic, scenic shores of 
the river. It will also provide major out- 
door recreational facilities for the people 
of the region, 

I urge Congress to support the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 


LEGISLATION IS NEEDED TO REGU- 
LATE SURFACE MINING 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one pro- 
posal in the President’s conservation 
message is of particular interest to the 
citizens of my district. I refer to the pro- 
posal to establish Federal requirements 
for the regulation of surface mining. 

The leadership of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in regulating coal strip 
mining is well known and I believe that 
our regulations are as effective, if not 
more so, than those of any other State. 
But I have had a growing concern that 
the competitive position of Pennsylvania 
coal miners might be undercut by the 
weak regulation—or no regulation at 
all—of other coal-producing States. In 
the first session of this 90th Congress, 
I introduced H.R. 7864 as an attempt 
to protect Pennsylvania coal miners 
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from unfair competition, while taking 
needed steps to reduce or eliminate the 
pollution, erosion, or other damage that 
coal strip mining can cause. I am pleased 
to see that the administration’s bill close- 
ly resembles my bill in many respects. 

I believe it is worth noting that the 
President’s proposal does not go as far 
as mine would in authorizing a program 
to restore mined lands already damaged. 
It does, however, call for State regula- 
tion of all types of surface mining, not 
merely coal stripping, and I believe that 
that may be a worthy addition. Studies 
developed by the Department of the In- 
terior, I understand, show that coal strip 
mining accounts for only 41 percent of 
the national total of surface mined lands. 
If other forms of surface mining are 
causing extensive damage to natural re- 
source values, then it may well be advis- 
able for the Congress to consider the type 
of broad State-Federal regulation that 
the administration is proposing. 

I commend the President for his ex- 
cellent and timely recommendations. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
CONSERVATION MESSAGE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in his message to Congress to- 
day on conservation, President Johnson 
stressed a problem that will develop 
into a major environmental health 
hazard unless additional legislation is 
enacted now. I fully support his pro- 
posals to deal with the problem of solid 
waste disposal. 

As our population spreads out into 
suburbia, and suburbia expands out- 
ward into exurbia, we are rapidly tak- 
ing over the land we once used for waste 
disposal. Sanitary landfill sites are dis- 
appearing. Burning is prohibited in 
many areas and incineration is only a 
partial solution. 

The present Solid Waste Act has pro- 
vided for the preparation of State plans 
to guide State solid waste efforts. In- 
cluded in the plans are activities designed 
to produce new, more stringent legisla- 
tion, train additional personnel, provide 
technical assistance to local communi- 
ties, and cordinate area planning efforts. 

To continue these efforts, President 
Johnson has proposed an extension of 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965. To 
improve these efforts, a Cabinet-level 
study will be made of the current waste 
disposal technology in order to find the 
answers to two basic questions: 

How can the present high costs of 
solid waste disposal be reduced? 

How can we best improve and strength- 
en Government-wide research and devel- 
opment in this field? 

I strongly urge favorable considera- 
tion for the Solid Waste Disposal Amend- 
ments of 1968. And I commend President 
Johnson for urging action on this 
needed program. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
CONSERVATION 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Oil 
Pollution and Hazardous Substances 
Control Act of 1968—proposed in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s conservation message to 
Congress—offers America the chance to 
end the oil and chlorine spillage which 
threatens the American coastline. 

The recent tragedy of the Ocean Eagle, 
which only this week split in half and 
threw over 1 million gallons of oil on 
beautiful beaches, is a vivid reminder of 
the tragedies caused by oil pollution. 
Property was destroyed, beaches wrecked, 
fish and fowl killed, and coastal waters 
blackened. 

Yet in less spectacular—but equally 
dangerous ways—the continual oil and 
chlorine spillage from industry and sea- 
craft produces similar results. 

A recent study conducted at President 
Johnson’s behest by the Secretaries of 
the Interior and Transportation warned 
that national action was needed imme- 
diately to meet a menacing national 
problem. 

The oil pollution control bill responds 
to the need in no uncertain terms. Build- 
ing upon a bill which passed the Senate 
last year, the measure expands existing 
standards of liability for spillage—which 
are severely limited. Responsibility to 
clear the beaches and waters devastated 
by their actions will be imposed where 
it clearly belongs—on the polluter. 

Moreover, preventive measures are 
proposed. The Government will be au- 
thorized to establish regulations for ship- 
board operations to reduce the possibility 
of oil leakage—before it occurs. 

There is no more urgent environmen- 
tal problem than oil and chlorine spillage. 
It is time for action—not merely 
rhetoric. 

At stake is the beauty of our coast- 
lines—we need no further reason to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson has once 
again urged Congress to act to protect 
the American wilderness areas. And I 
commend him for this timely reminder 
of what we must do to preserve our her- 
itage. 

An interesting aspect of the national 
wilderness preservation system is that 
it involves no direct cost to the American 
taxpayer, for the land is already pub- 
licly owned. Yet it is long on benefits 
that will be compounded as time goes 
on. 

Forest Service wilderness areas are al- 
ready included in the system. During the 
next 6 years we will review for inclusion 
the primitive areas of the national for- 
ests and roadless areas in the national 
park system and national wildlife ref- 
uges. Most of this land is de facto wil- 
derness today. 

Through departmental studies and 
public hearings, the recommendations 
forwarded to Congress by the President 
will receive careful scrutiny. I am cer- 
tain Congress will consider these pro- 
posals from the broadest standpoint of 
the public interest. We recognize that 
mounting population and material needs 
put increasing pressure on all land for 
some form of consumptive use. Nonethe- 
less, I am convinced that we also recog- 
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nize the importance of balanced land 
use in which wilderness is viewed as a 
positive and vitally important national 
asset. 


These wilderness areas will not be 
locked up resources, rather they will be 
areas where untrammeled nature is 
available to man for his enjoyment and 
inspiration. Man will increasingly come 
to these areas to meet Nature on her 
own terms, and it should be made clear 
that Congress intends these areas to be 
used as fully as possible, consistent with 
maintaining the wilderness character. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson’s message to Congress 
on conservation attacks the most urgent 
conservation problem confronting the 
American people today—the growing 
menace of air pollution. 

Air pollution poses a serious economic 
threat—for its tragic costs are measured 
in billions of dollars lost annually. But 
it imposes an even more serious threat 
to health—particularly for our senior 
citizens. 

The Surgeon General has stated that 
compelling evidence exists that air pollu- 
tion is guilty of seriously disabling—even 
killing—our people. It has already con- 
tributed significantly to the rising rate of 
chronic respiratory ailments. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 marked a 
turning point. An aroused nation 
launched its first major attack on pol- 
lution in the air. We have built upon 
that foundation by establishing national 
standards to control automobile exhaust 
pollution and by enacting the historic 
Air Quality Act of 1967. 

With passage of that act, air pollution 
was fought on a regional basis for the 
first time, as governments at all levels 
joined in a concerted effort to clean the 
air. The President’s message is eloquent 
testimony that we must back up our 
unanimous vote for passage with ample 
appropriations in its support. 

Furthermore, the President has set the 
pace for the Nation by making intensified 
efforts to adapt the latest air pollution 
abatement methods to Federal installa- 
tions. 

We are marching toward the day when 
every American can breathe clean, fresh 
air. I am confident that Congress will not 
be out of step in acting firmly to meet 
the challenge. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's message on conservation was sure- 
ly the most complete and imaginative 
recognition of this growing American 
necessity that any American President 
has yet uttered. 

As our Nation changes so rapidly in 
this urban revolution, there is increasing 
and urgent need to plan and act now to 
preserve the quality of our environment, 
without which all of our vaunted quan- 
tity could be for naught. 

The most crucial issue of our time may 
be this growing demand to preserve qual- 
ity in our headlong quest for quantity, 
to reconcile the needs of conservation 
with the needs of commerce, and to find 
a way to promote both beauty and busi- 
ness without causing either to suffer. 

The President’s message touches all 
phases of this effort—from pure water 
and pure air to clean beaches and noise 
abatement. It is an eloquent message, and 
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I hope it will be to us in the Congress not 
merely a statement of goals but an in- 
sistent call for action. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of President Johnson’s message 
on environmental health, and in particu- 
lar, the excellent proposals he has of- 
fered dealing with air pollution control. 

In this message, the President has 
pointed again to the urgent need for in- 
creased action to curb this environmental 
evil which poses a growing menace to 
our economy and, more importantly, to 
our health. 

Air pollution is costing us billions of 
dollars annually in addition to the cost 
to the health of our citizens. 

In 1963 the Congress passed and Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the Clean Air Act 
which initiated the first major attack on 
air pollution in this country. This meas- 
ure was handled by my committee. 

We have made progress under this act 
and its amendments. Before the act, only 
16 States had passed air pollution con- 
trol legislation; today, 46 of our 50 States 
have done so. We have begun to control 
the single largest source of pollution— 
the automobile; and several important 
interstate abatement actions have been 
initiated which promise to improve the 
quality of the air breathed by millions of 
people. We have made progress; but it is 
not enough—not nearly enough. 

Because of a growing awareness of the 
seriousness of the problem, the Presi- 
dent proposed the Air Quality Act of 1967 
in January of last year and the Con- 
gress, as you know, passed this act in 
November without a single dissenting 
voice in either House. This act, which 
has enabled the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate a vig- 
orous and vastly expanded attack on air 
pollution, needs our continued support. 
In view of our past unanimous support 
and the President’s continuing concern, 
I urge that we continue to implement 
the struggle for better environmental 
health by appropriation in full the funds 
requested by President Johnson. 

The needs of our people and the health 
of the Nation demand prompt and posi- 
tive action on this proposal. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in his com- 
prehensive message to the Congress on 
conservation, the President asks for ac- 
tion on a wide variety of fronts, includ- 
ing air and water pollution control meas- 
ures, solid waste disposal programs and 
wilderness preservation. 

However, I believe none is more im- 
portant than the section of the message 
dealing with national parks and recrea- 
tion areas. Citing the unprecedented 
progress that has occurred in this area 
during his administration, President 
Johnson reminds us that the need for 
more protected areas continues; that be- 
cause millions more Americans are born 
each year, we must add more parklands 
simply to keep up with our growing popu- 
lation. 

I strongly support the President’s rec- 
ommendations on new park and recrea- 
tion areas, and particularly commend 
him for including the proposed Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore in Wisconsin. 

The superb scenery, the rich historical 
background and the wide variety of rec- 
reational opportunities available com- 
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mend this wild and beautiful area for 
inclusion in the national park system, 

The proposed Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore would include 21 of the 22 
Apostle Islands that feature dense for- 
ests, picturesque arches and pillars of 
stone, with magnificent white sand 
beaches along protected bays and inlets. 

Included also would be portions of the 
adjacent mainland shoreline of Lake 
Superior—the Red Cliff unit on the Bay- 
field Peninsula and the Kakagon-Bad 
River Sloughs unit. 

Almost every outdoor recreation activ- 
ity in the northern Great Lakes region 
is available here—camping, boating, 
hiking, hunting, fishing, nature study, 
beachcoming, sightseeing, picnicking, 
and driving for pleasure. 

It is both available and accessible to 
the 5 million people who live within a 
250-mile radius of the proposed lake- 
shore. 

It will be a splendid asset to our na- 
tional park system. 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON, of Wiscon- 
sin, has fought hard as Governor and as 
Senator to preserve these unspoiled is- 
lands and related mainland areas for 
future generations. He has introduced 
S. 778, the Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore bill, and has guided it through the 
other body. He also deserves the grati- 
tude of all Americans who care about 
the Nation’s natural beauty and its park 
and recreational assets. 

I hope that this body will move quick- 
ly to complete legislative action on the 
Apostle Islands National Lakeshore. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
recognize the need to restore, preserve 
and enhance the natural beauty of our 
country. We all know that esthetic 
needs are, in many ways, as great as the 
other necessities in life. But many of us 
have failed to recognize that this side 
to our personal as well as our national 
well-being also requires work and money. 
For some unfathomable reason we resent 
having to spend time and money on 
something as nebulous as beauty. 

I commend the President for his real- 
istic approach to this problem. And I 
heartily endorse his views on the need 
to make beauty part of the daily life 
of every American. 

I am well aware that we have many 
urgent problems that will require great 
sums of money to alleviate. But I also be- 
lieve that the President’s highway beau- 
tification program is a necessary item 
of expense. We cannot put a price on 
beauty, but certainly we all have some 
idea of the high cost of ugliness. 

Some detractors of the program claim 
that we have no right to spend the tax- 
payers’ money for such frills. But my 
mail shows that people want this pro- 
gram. They have, after all, paid for our 
federally financed roadways, and they 
have the right to expect them to be 
scenic as well as safe. Driving for 
pleasure is one of our most popular 
means of outdoor relaxation, a release 
from the sometimes abrasive quality of 
our daily lives. When we get out on our 
highways we certainly do not want more 
of the same. 

The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 was passed by the 89th Congress. 
Since that time a great deal of good 
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work has been done along our highways. 
We cannot afford to stop now. I think 
the 90th Congress should give the Presi- 
dent the means to carry out this man- 
date. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as President 
Johnson so forcefully reminded us in his 
message on conservation, requirements 
of modern civilization necessitate use of 
our natural resources and altering some 
of our natural surroundings. Such needs 
do not require the total destruction of 
our natural environment. 

The wilderness areas in our Nation 
are part of us. And the President is right 
in asking us to do more to preserve it. 
Wilderness is all inclusive of all that is 
natural. Rivers, trees, marshes, swamps, 
mountains, deserts, prairies, and sea- 
shores are a part. So are all its in- 
habitants—wild animals, fishes, and 
birds. Our wilderness is also under- 
water with all plants and animals. Man 
owes it to himself, for his well-being, 
to preserve, unaltered, a portion of the 
environment as it was when he arrived. 
Foul air and pollution will destroy it as 
rapidly and definitely as the bulldozer 
and dragline. 

Through their representation in the 
Federal Government the people have 
decided to set aside large areas of lands 
with all its inhabitants to assure the 
preservation of some of our wilderness 
for us and for all future generations. 
Nature, unspoiled, renews our spirits and 
relaxes the tension of modern life. We 
need this and seek it. We find it in the 
wilderness areas which we have set aside 
for us and our children. It can well be 
our last refuge. 

I commend the President for his 
eloquent appeal to safeguard a precious 
American heritage—our great, unspoiled 
wilderness areas. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has urged the Congress to act 
on the growing problem of mine reclama- 
tion. Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, said recently: 

Throughout the history of the world, var- 
ious nations have risen and fallen in ac- 
cordance with overexploitation and deterlo- 
ration of their resource bases. 


With this statement from a distin- 
guished scientist as a warning, the sig- 
nificance of our Nation’s surface mining 
problem, in terms of economic loss, ter- 
rain damage, pollution, and environmen- 
tal destruction indicates the need for 
legislative action by the Congress to 
check and eventually repair much of the 
damage caused by uncontrolled surface 
mining. 

The need for such action is indicated 
by the report, “Surface Mining and Our 
Environment,” issued by the President 
and representing the combined views of 
the Departments of Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Defense, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. There is no need for me to re- 
view its statistical analysis of the surface 
mining problem, but I cannot refrain 
from commenting that, irrespective of 
the figures used or the accuracy of the 
estimates, it is evident to all who have 
read this document that surface mining 
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will increase and expand in the days 
ahead as the demand for more coal, iron 
ore, sand and gravel, phosphates, copper, 
and other mineral raw materials keeps 
pace with the Nation’s industrial growth. 

In many instances the mining industry 
has done an excellent job of reclaim- 
ing and even enhancing the value of vast 
tracts of damaged land. Some areas in 
remote parts of the Nation may not re- 
quire restoration or reclamation but 
there are far too many localities where 
the effects of surface mining continue to 
be both an economic liability, a source 
of pollution, and a hazard to wildlife and 
man. 

Some of our States, particularly where 
coal surface mining has been extensive, 
have laws on their statute books and 
are enforcing some degree of reclamation 
program. Unfortunately, there are too 
few of them. To meet the evident need 
for the control of future damage, it ap- 
pears to me that Federal action cannot 
be avoided. The President has now made 
strong recommendations in this area. 

I hope that shortly there will be an 
opportunity for hearings on the problem 
which I believe requires the immediate 
attention of the Congress. And I trust 
the Congress will support the President's 
recommendation. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of President Johnson’s message 
on environmental health, and in par- 
ticular, the excellent proposals he has 
eee dealing with air pollution con- 

rol. 

In this message, the President has 
pointed again to the urgent need for in- 
creased action to curb this environmen- 
tal evil which poses a growing menace 
to our economy and, more importantly, 
to our health. 

Air pollution is costing us billions of 
dollars annually in addition to the cost 
to the health of our citizens. 

In 1963 the Congress passed and Pres- 
ident Johnson signed the Clean Air Act 
which initiated the first major attack on 
air pollution in this country. This meas- 
ure was handled by my committee. 

We have made progress under this act 
and its amendments. Before the act, only 
16 States had passed air pollution con- 
trol legislation; today, 46 of our 50 States 
have done so. We have begun to control 
the single largest source of pollution— 
the automobile; and several important 
interstate abatement actions have been 
initiated which promise to improve the 
quality of the air breathed by millions of 
people. We have made progress; but it 
is not enough. Not nearly enough. 

Because of a growing awareness of the 
seriousness of the problem, the President 
proposed the Air Quality Act of 1967 in 
January of last year and the Congress, 
as you know, passed this act in Novem- 
ber without a single dissenting voice in 
either House. This act, which has en- 
abled the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to initiate a vigorous 
and vastly expanded attack on air pol- 
lution, needs our continued support. In 
view of our past unanimous support and 
the President’s continuing concern, I 
urge that we continue to implement the 
struggle for better environmental health 
by appropriating in full, the funds re- 
quested by President Johnson. 
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The needs of our people and the health 
of the Nation demand prompt and posi- 
tive action on this proposal. 

Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
Lyndon Johnson has provided us with 
an urgent reminder that time grows short 
in our struggle against the increasing 
manmade hazards to the environment 
on which we must depend for life. 

In January 1967, he told us, in a special 
message: 

There is much to be done. And we are 
losing ground. The air and water grow 
heavier with the debris of our spectacular 
civilization. 


Today, there is still much to be done. 
But as the President said: 


Fortunately, we have recognized the threat 
in time, and we have begun to meet it. 


The lesson we should all have learned 
by now is that air, water, and land are 
limited, that the affluence of a growing 
number of Americans is increasing, and 
that this combination of circumstances 
is in the process of forming a kind of 
ecological chain reaction. 

At best, our progress toward mastering 
the consequences of our prosperity has, 
until now, been ragged and spasmodic. 

Water quality remains at a shocking 
level for the wealthiest nation in the 
history of the world. 

The contamination of our air, which 
contributes to disease and death and 
costs billions of dollars a year in eco- 
nomic loss, has understandably become 
one of the major concerns of all 
Americans, 

To help reduce the hazards in the air, 
the President asked, in his conservation 
message of last January, that we adopt 
new and stronger legislation to acceler- 
ate our national effort to control air 
pollution. 

Last November, the Congress re- 
sponded with passage of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967—the most comprehensive 
legislation we have ever had in our 
struggle to restore the quality of the 
damaged atmosphere. 

Now, in a new conservation message, 
the President urges us to implement this 
legislation through sufficient funding to 
permit us to move ahead with strong 
and meaningful regional programs 
throughout the country. 

It is our duty and our responsibility 
now to take this action. To do less could 
eventually threaten the very existence of 
man on earth. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
275) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Science and technology are making the 
oceans of the world an expanding 
frontier. 
In preparing for the coming decades, 
we must turn our attention seaward in 
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the quest for fuels, minerals, and food— 
and for the natural beauty of the sea- 
shore to refresh the spirit. 

Yet the sea will yield its bounty only 
in proportion to our vision, our boldness, 
our determination, and our knowledge. 

During the past year we have taken 
new steps to strengthen the Nation’s sci- 
entific and technological base for under- 
standing and using the oceans. We have 
made good progress but much remains 
to be done in the years ahead. 

The National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development, 
chaired by the Vice President, has made 
significant progress in mobilizing the re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
meet these challenges. I am pleased to 
transmit to the Congress the Council’s 
recommendations and annual report. 

The Fiscal Year 1969 Budget, which 
is now before the Congress, includes $516 
million for marine science and tech- 
nology programs. Increased funding is 
proposed for: 

—Broadening education and research 
in marine sciences, particularly in 
the Sea Grant and other university 
programs. 

—Speeding up our research for an 
economical technology for extract- 
ing fish protein concentrate for use 
in the War on Hunger. 

—Development of improved ocean 
buoys to collect accurate and timely 
data for better prediction of weather 
and ocean conditions. 

—Expanding the Navy’s advanced 
technology needed for work in the 
deep oceans, and for rescue, search 
and salvage. 

—Constructing a new high-strength 
cutter for the Ice Patrol and ocean- 
ographic research in Arctic and sub- 
polar areas. 

—Preventing and alleviating pollution 
from spillage of oil and other haz- 
ardous ship cargoes. 

—Continued mapping of the continen- 
tal shelf to assist in resource devel- 
opment and other industrial, scien- 
tific, and national security purposes. 

—Increased research and planning to 
improve our coastal zone and to pro- 
mote development of the Great 
Lakes and of our ports and harbors. 

Application of spacecraft technology 
in oceanography, and improved ob- 
servation and prediction of the 
ocean environment. 

Other nations are also seeking to ex- 
ploit the promise of the sea. We invite 
and encourage their interest, for the 
oceans that cover three-fourths of our 
globe affect the destiny of all mankind. 
For our part, we will: 

—Work to strengthen international 
law to reaffirm the traditional free- 
dom of the seas. 

—Encourage mutual restraint among 
nations so that the oceans do not 
become the basis for military 
conflict. 

—Seek international arrangements to 
insure that ocean resources are har- 
vested in an equitable manner, and 
in a way that will assure their con- 
tinued abundance. 

Lack of knowledge about the extent 

and distribution of the living and min- 
eral resources of the sea limits their use 
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by all nations and inhibits sound deci- 
sions as to rights of exploitation. I have 
therefore asked the Secretary of State 
to explore with other nations their in- 
terest in joining together in long-term 
ocean exploration. 

Such activities could: 

—Expand cooperative efforts by sci- 
entists from many nations to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the sea that 
still lie before us; 

Increase our knowledge of food re- 
sources, so that we may use food 
from the sea more fully to assist 
in meeting worldwide threats of 
malnutrition and disease; 

—Bring closer the day when the peo- 
ples of the world can exploit new 
sources of minerals and fossil fuels. 

While we strive to improve Govern- 

ment programs, we must also recognize 
the importance of private investment, 
industrial innovation, and academic tal- 
ent. We must strengthen cooperation 
between the public and private sectors. 

I am pleased and proud to report that 

we have made substantial progress dur- 
ing the first full year of our marine 
science program, dedicated to more 
effective use of the sea. 

We shall build on these achievements. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Warre House, March 11, 1968. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to extend their remarks on 
the President’s message today on con- 
servation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


REPEALING CERTAIN ACTS RE- 
LATING TO CONTAINERS FOR 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 1083 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 1083 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13058) to repeal certain Acts relating to con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). The gentleman from California is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
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utes to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SMITH], pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1083 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
13058 repealing certain acts relating to 
containers for fruits and vegetables. 

The Standard Container Act of 1916 
established standard sizes for climax 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables and fixed standards for 
baskets and other containers for small 
fruits, berries, and vegetables. The act 
provides for the examination by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of such con- 
tainers to determine their compliance 
with the law. 

The Standard Container Act of 1928 
established standard sizes for hampers, 
round stave baskets, and splint baskets 
used for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Specifications of such containers must be 
submitted to and approved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
of November 3, 1966, excludes “packages” 
subject to the provisions of the acts of 
1916 and 1928. Section 2 of H.R. 13058 
deletes from the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act references to these two acts 
in order that there be no misinterpreta- 
tion of the purpose of this legislation. 
Then there will be no question that con- 
tainers now subject to the two Standard 
Container Acts will not be exempted from 
regulation under the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act. 

When the acts of 1916 and 1928 were 
passed, baskets and hampers were the 
principal types of containers used for the 
shipment of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
In the years since, changes have taken 
place in the containers used for shipping 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The princi- 
pal types used then have been displaced 
in large part by newer types. 

H.R. 13058 would repeal the Standard 
Container Acts of 1916 and 1928, and 
amend the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act of 1966 to conform with these repeals. 

This legislation should result in a sav- 
ings of approximately $16,200 annually. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that House Resolu- 
tion 1083 be adopted in order that H.R. 
13058 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, according to the report, 
the purpose of the bill is to repeal two 
acts which were originally passed to reg- 
ulate the size of the containers used to 
ship fruits and vegetables in interstate 
commerce. 

When these acts were passed, in 1916 
and 1928, most fruits and vegetables 
were shipped in wooden hampers and 
stave baskets. Sales were generally made 
by volumetric measure and a standard- 
ization of container sizes was necessary. 

Today the packaging system is very 
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different and most fruits and vegetables 
are sold not by volumetric measure but 
by weight and count. Because of these 
two innovations the acts of 1916 and 
1928 are no longer necessary. 

Today most produce is not even 
shipped in containers covered by the 
acts; a full 90 percent of the interstate 
shipments are made in fiberboard car- 
tons, plastic bags, and so forth, none of 
which are regulated as to size or volume 
under the acts. As already noted, pro- 
duce is not sold by volume now but by 
weight and count; thus a standard size 
package is not a necessity in order to 
protect the consumer. 

The committee recommends repeal of 
the two acts. It believes that current 
safeguards now in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act are adequate 
to protect the consumer. Ninety percent 
of the produce shipped is now being 
regulated not by the two acts but by the 
food and drug law. 

It is estimated that an annual saving 
of $16,200 will be effected by enactment 
of this bill. 

Departmental views, favorable to the 
repealer, are included in the report from 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Additionally, several mar- 
keting associations support the legisla- 
tion. There are no minority views. 

The material referred to is as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL APPLE 
AssocraTion, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COLMER: As you know, 
H.R. 13058 has been reported favorable, 
without amendment, by the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics and is be- 
fore your Committee awaiting a Rule. 
Further, a companion bill, S. 2068, has passed 
the Senate. 

H.R. 13058 would repeal the Standard 
Container Acts of August 31, 1916, and May 
21, 1928, and would delete reference to these 
two Acts in Section 10(b)(3) of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act of November 3, 
1966. The latter deletion would make it clear 
that containers now subject to the Standard 
Container Acts would not be exempt from 
regulation under the Fair Packaging and La- 
beling Act. 

We fully recognize that this bill is well 
along in the “channels of legislation”. How- 
ever, enactment of this legislation would, in 
our judgment, create a serious problem for 
the growers, shippers and distributors (retail 
and wholesale) of berries, as well as for the 
nation’s consumers. A problem that, in our 
opinion, was not recognized and/or under- 
stood by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry in their previous consideration and 
approval of H.R. 13058 and S. 2068. We and 
others have very recently called this problem 
(which is outlined below) to the attention 
of the USDA. While we believe some officials 
of the Department now understand and rec- 
ognize the problem, we find them hesitant 
at this point to take any positive action to 
alter the legislative progress of the bill. 

Therefore, we strongly urge your Commit- 
tee to take the necessary action to delay en- 
act ment of H.R. 13058 so additional consid- 
eration can be given the bill by all concerned 
to eliminate the problem. 

Now for the specific problem. It concerns 
only the repeal of the Act of 1916. As you 
know, this Act fixed standards for Climax 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables and fixed standards for baskets 
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or other containers for small fruits, berries 
and vegetables. 

Testimony at the hearings clearly indi- 
cated the reasons for the enactment of the 
1916 Act, namely to prevent deception by 
manufacturers and shippers and to eliminate 
consumer confusion caused by such decep- 
tion. 

We heartily agree with the hearing evi- 
dence that, for a number of reasons, these 
baskets and other containers are no longer 
used for most fruits and vegetables. How- 
ever, certain of these standarized containers 
are still the commercial packages used for all 
the substantial interstate shipments of ber- 
ries and, from a practical view point, all in- 
trastate berry sales and shipments. In pass- 
ing, we note that these containers are not 
only made of wood veneer but other mate- 
rials, notably plastics, and all must meet the 
cubical standards of Section 2 of the 1916 
Act. (We would disagree with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s contention that these 
standards are inequitable, because they ap- 
ply to only containers made of wood veneer. 
They apply to all berry containers regardless 
of the material used.) 

Most important is the fact that during the 
past 52 years consumers have come to know 
and recognize a “pint of strawberries” or a 
“quart of strawberries” and have complete 
confidence they are receiving “full measure” 
when they pick up a “basket of berries”. 

We submit that repeal of the 1916 Act can 
only lead to a multiplicity of berry containers 
resulting in consumer deception and con- 
fusion. 

You might rightfully ask, Won't the ap- 
plicability of the Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act protect the consumer?” To some de- 
gree, Les“, but it would not prevent the 
multiplicity of containers and the possible 
consumer deception. The labeling regula- 
tions state that, “Statements of dry measures 
shall be in terms of the U.S. bushel of 2,150.42 
cubic inches and peck, dry quart, and dry 
pint subdivisions thereof“. Therefore, as I 
interpret these regulations, the consumer 
could be confronted with berry containers 
labeled, “Net Contents One and One-Quarter 
Dry Pints”, “Net Contents Seven-Eighths of 
One Dry Quart”, “Fifteen Sixteenths of One 
Dry Pint”, etc., if H.R. 13058 were enacted. 

Results—confusion upon deception. More- 
over, can you imagine the damaging handling 
that would result as the consumers tried to 
read the declaration of the net contents on 
the lower 30% of the principal display panel? 

Further, it is impractical and unnecessary 
to label a berry container. It is an open con- 
tainer. Printing or stamping on wood veneer 
is not very satisfactory because of the ink 
smearing that occurs. Also, plastic contain- 
ers for berries have latticed (or meshed) sides 
and bottoms for ventilation. Such construc- 
tion permits no labeling. We hasten to em- 
phasize that in “dragging their feet” relative 
to labeling there is no intent to deceive on 
the part of the berry shippers—the buyer 
and consumer now know what they are 
getting. 

One more point. It concerns the welfare 
of the U.S. Berry Industry and, in a way, the 
U.S. balance of payments position. During 
the past ten years Mexico has expanded its 
strawberry acreage tremendously. With lower 
labor and land costs this expanded and ex- 
panding acreage is a real threat to the U.S. 
berry grower. Repeal of the 1916 Act, in our 
judgment, offers the Mexican shippers the 
opportunity of “deceitful package variations” 
to the detriment of the U.S. grower. Inci- 
dentally, did you realize the U.S. does not 
have a treaty with Mexico (G. A. T. T. or uni- 
lateral)? We can’t even ship berry one to 
Mexico, and yet we give Mexico Most Favored 
Nation treatment the same as any G.A.T.T. 
country. 

In closing we would agree that there is no 
need to continue the Act of 1928. The same 
is apparently true for the standards for 
Climax baskets and baskets and other con- 
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tainers for small fruits and vegetables. How- 
ever, for the reasons outlined above there is 
a vital need to maintain the standards for 
berry containers that have been in existence 
and used for fifty-two years. 

Passage of H.R. 13058 would not be in the 
best interests of consumers and the U.S. 
Berry Industry. Therefore, we urge you and 
your Committee to delay enactment until 
appropriate legislation for the best interests 
of all concerned can be developed and con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely, 
Frep W. Burrows, 
Executive Vice President. 
PACIFIC STATES Box & BASKET CO., 
Los Angeles, November 6, 1967. 
Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: I am writing 
you in reference to Bill HR 13058. Just re- 
cently, it has come to our attention that 
this Bill is in the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, and has not been passed. If 
this bill is passed, it will repeal outright, the 
entire Standard Container Acts of 1916 and 
1928. We firmly oppose such a repeal. 

We manufacture various size containers 
used for interstate shipping of fresh pro- 
duce. The repeal of these two acts will not 
only work a hardship on all of the manu- 
facturers of standard containers, but it will 
open the flood gates and allow all types of 
deceptive containers to flow interstate; thus, 
confusing the retailers and present the ulti- 
mate housewife consumer with a multitude 
of deceptive sizes of containers. Although 
we have a “Truth in Packaging” Law, the 
enforcement of this law will not cover this 
problem. 

We realize there are many containers cov- 
ered by the Standard Container Act of 1928 
that are not in use now and have not been 
for a number of years, but there are others 
that are covered by the Act of 1916, that 
are in constant use. As an example, the 
strawberry baskets which are used to ship 
strawberries from California, amount to ap- 
proximately one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion, or, seventy per cent of the fresh straw- 
berry consumption of the United States. 

California has a Standardization Law 
which is similar to the 1916 Act. If the 1916 
Act is repealed, it would leave the California 
Berry Growers and Shippers in a very haz- 
ardous position, as other states would be 
able to ship deceptive packages in competi- 
tion. As an example, if a deceptive basket 
was designed so that just one berry per 
basket was shorted, it would equal the total 
cost of the basket. As you can see, the repeal 
of the 1916 Act will create a multitude of 
avenues for cheater; or, deceptive packages 
for fruit and berries. 

We would sincerely appreciate your vote 
against the repeal of these two Acts, and we 
know you would be doing a great service for 
the housewives with your vote. 

May we ask for your views concerning this 
matter, along with any suggestions you may 
have for us to pursue. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS PAINE, 
Vice President. 


PACIFIC States Box & BASKET Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 15, 1968. 
Hon, H. ALLEN SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We are writing 
you in regards to our telephone conversa- 
tion in Glendale on January 4th. We sin- 
cerely appreciate and thank you for the 
valuable time you gave to discuss H.R. 13058. 
This Bill has now been reported favorably 
out of the Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee. As indicated on the phone, we strongly 
oppose this Bill and seek your support. 
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You asked that we write to you and lay 
out some specific questions that could be pre- 
sented in your Rules Committee. The follow- 
ing are some of the major reasons for retain- 
ing the Standard Container Act of 1916 and 
1928, as we view this legislation as a manu- 
facturer of fresh fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers for over fifty-years: 

1. In the hearings on this Bill, Mr. Arthur 
E. Browne, Deputy Director, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Consumer and Marketing 
Service Department of Agriculture, stated 
that during the past ten years the number 
of factories manufacturing the containers, 
applicable to the Standard Container Acts, 
has declined from 148 to 95. We would ask 
why none of these manufacturers were con- 
tacted or notified for their views on this 
legislation? According to the list of manu- 
facturers registered with, and published by 
Consumer and Marketing Service, Fruit and 
Vegetable Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, these factories are located in 
twenty-five of the United States. This legis- 
lation directly concerns these manufacturers 
and their employees. The reduction of fac- 
tories does not necessarily reflect the reduc- 
tion of manufacturing. For instance; our 
company is now producing in one location 
what was formerly manufactured in three 
plants, plus new containers within the 
framework of the Standard Container Acts. 

2. Also, it was further stated by Mr 
Browne that less than ten-percent of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables shipped inter- 
state are now packed in containers subject 
to the Standard Container Acts. We would 
ask whether two-hundred million strawberry 
baskets are considered a relative factor in 
this estimated ten-percent? Two-hundred 
million is representative of California ship- 
ments alone, not to mention the interstate 
shipments of other producing areas in our 
country. 

8. The fresh fruit and produce industry is 
in the process of forming standardization 
guidelines for the many master containers 
used for shipping fresh produce. A number 
of the containers as prescribed under the 
Acts of 1916 and 1928, form a basic unit 
around which compatible and master ship- 
ping containers are designed. From this point, 
the direction would be toward master pallet 
standardization. The economies thus at- 
tained on the great volume of interstate 
shipments by rail, truck and air, would be 
passed on to the consumer. This industry 
continues to standardize the containers 
used for interstate shipping, however, a ma- 
jor portion of this progress is based on many 
of the containers covered by the Standard 
Container Acts. These Acts serve a very use- 
ful purpose and are vital to our industry. 
The repeal of these acts would open the 
floodgates to a multitude of various size 
containers that would confuse packers, 
shippers, and receivers in our industry. 

As indicated by an earlier publication of 
the Department of Agriculture, there is a 
concern about the lack of uniformity in State 
laws governing the marketing of fresh fruit 
and vegetables as they relate to containers. 
There have been instances of one State re- 
fusing to accept a standard container adopted 
by another State, or imposing a minimum 
weight requirement on the contents of a 
standard container used by another State 
with retaliatory measures being taken. The 
position by our Government has been to 
eliminate such barriers and to stimulate the 
free flow of trade. This is just one of the 
useful purposes performed by the Standard 
Container Acts. 

Pertaining to the above, we feel it is im- 
portant to note that of the fifty States, plus 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
that were contacted concerning this legisla- 
tion, only nineteen States favored repeal. 

In conclusion, may we state that the 
Standard Container Acts are an important 
supplement to the Fair Packaging and Label- 
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ing Law by providing the retailer with uni- 
form containers to properly label, and to the 
housewife; a recognized fair package. 

May we ask for your views and suggestions 
concerning further steps that may be taken 
to see that these Standard Acts are not re- 
pealed. 

Yours very truly, 
H. MAcKALL PAINE. 


P.S.—Would you please delay this Bill 
going to the floor until we can obtain a re- 
sponse from our industry to the Congres- 
sional Representatives. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, 

Washington, D.C., March 7, 1968. 

Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. SmirH: In connection with the 
question that you posed during the hearing 
before the Committee on Rules in consid- 
ering H.R. 13058, I submit the following 

g to the bill. 

It was the purpose of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics to repeal the 
the Standard Container Acts of 1916 and 
1928 since these acts cover only a small por- 
tion of the fruits and vegetables that are 
shipped in these types of containers. Addi- 
tionally, there are ambiguous interpreta- 
tions of what constitutes “small fruits” and 
whether frozen foods are covered under these 
laws. The best law for protecting the con- 
sumer is the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act which was amended to delete an excep- 
tion which was provided by these two acts. 

Specifically on the question of strawber- 
ries, if these berry containers are shipped 
with a cover they are covered by Section 3 
of the Fair Packing and Labeling Act. Ad- 
ditionally, Section 5 (a) of the Act pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare is vested 
with the authority to promulgate regulations 
regarding the handling of consumer com- 
modities. 

As a further safeguard, Section 401 of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act spe- 
cifically endows the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
(actually the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion) with the authority to promulgate reg- 
ulations to “promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers.” 

What may be bothering your constituent 
is the provision of Section 405 of this act 
which instructs the Secretary to promulgate 
regulations exempting from any labeling 
requirement. small open containers of 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables and .. . 

The current regulations exempt small 
fruits and vegetables of one-quart size and 
smaller. Obviously most strawberries are 
packed in this size container. I am of the 
opinion that the necessary changes to these 
regulations could and would be made by the 
Food and Drug Administration if needed. 
I wrote to the Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration on December 12, 1967, 
asking how he intended to provide adequate 
safeguards under Section 405 if H.R. 13058 
is enacted into law, this in effect being an 
Administration Bill. Although the Commis- 
sioner responded that he did “not believe 
that an adequate revision of our regulations 
under Section 405 (1) is possible without 
modification of the Act” I do not see how 
he can meet all of the requirements of the 
law, as stated above, if an occasion arises 
without revising his regulations which he 
has the sole authority to do. 

It is apparent to me that it is much more 
beneficial to have the intent of these laws 
carried out by one Agency and under one law. 
I should remind you these laws are admin- 
istered by exception upon the notice of an 
infraction. In view of the state laws cov- 
ering sizes and the customs that haye been 
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built up within the industry I have no fear 
that the intent of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act will not be administered fairly 
and equitably. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. EDWARD ROUSH, 
Chairman, Ad Hoc Subcommittee. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 13058) to repeal certain acts 
relating to containers for fruits and 
vegetables, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana, 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13058, with 
Mr. Smits of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. RovusxH] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FuLTON] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the time yielded to me 
to my good friend the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ROuUsH]. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 13058 will do three 
things. 

First, it repeals the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of 1916. 

Second, it repeals the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of 1928. 

Finally, it amends the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act of 1966 to conform 
with these repeals. 

The act of 1916 specifies volumetric 
sizes of climax baskets for grapes and 
other fruits. It provides the dimensions 
of such containers. The Department of 
Agriculture is the agency which deter- 
mines compliance with that law. 

The act of 1928 specifies the capacities 
in cubic inches for standard hampers 
and round stave baskets for fruits and 
vegetables. It specifies the standard 
splint baskets in multiples of quarts and 
in cubic inches for fruits and vegetables. 

Again, the Secretary of Agriculture 
makes the determination of compliance. 

It also provides that baskets be marked 
as to size. 

The question might arise as to why we 
should amend the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act of 1966. 
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Under section 10(b), under “defini- 
tions,” the Fair Packaging Act defines 
the term “package” but exempts con- 
tainers subject to the two packaging acts 
of 1916 and 1928. This amendment: de- 
letes any reference to the Standard Con- 
tainer Acts, thereby clearly subjecting 
containers covered by these acts to the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling law. 

Why do we repeal these acts? 

Many changes have taken place in 
marketing practices since the enact- 
ment of these laws. Standardization was 
needed at the time of enactment. Now 
baskets and hampers have largely been 
replaced with boxes, lugs, cartons, bags, 
and other packaging materials. Testi- 
mony revealed that less than 10 percent 
of the fruits and vegetables shipped in 
interstate commerce are now packed in 
containers covered by these acts. If a 
commodity is properly labeled by weight, 
the acts do not apply. , 

The continuing trend toward.wider use 
of containers not subject to Federal reg- 
ulation points the need for consolidation 
under one regulatory act. There is no 
similar restriction limiting the size of 
containers made from other materials. 

Most fruits and vegetables are now 
sold by weight or count rather than yol- 
umetric measurement, 

There is also an ambiguity in the law, 
in that it is not clear what is meant by 
“small fruits” and “other containers” 
and whether these sizes and laws pertain 
to frozen foods, other construction ma- 
terials, or whether it is unlawful to man- 
ufacture other sizes of containers. It is 
impossible to determine if it is legal to 
sell fruits and vegetables by weight after 
reading these laws. 

The 1916 law does not require a label 
or size marking on the containers cov- 
ered. 

All of the States now have laws that 
cover intrastate shipments. 

The advantages of repealing the laws 
are these: 

The laws are obsolete and should not 
be on the books. 

The ambiguities mentioned will be 
eliminated. 

This will provide protection to the con- 
sumer by placing commodities shipped in 
these types of containers under the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act. 

It would allow labeling requirements to 
be consistent with the marketing and the 
sale of other products, giving uniform 
protection to the consumer. 

It would effect a savings of $16,200 a 
year, according to the testimony from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hatuaway] was the original author of 
the bill and is to be recommended for his 
interest in this matter. 

The bill passed the subcommittee and 
the full committee unanimously, Mr. 
Chairman, and I hope the House will re- 
spond favorably to the bill and that it 
will pass. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. HaTHAwAV] as he may require. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RovsH] as well as the members of the 
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committee on both sides of the aisle for 
reporting this matter to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation. This bill will permit Congress 
to do some legislative housekeeping and 
allow an annual savings of approxi- 
mately 816,200. 

H.R. 13058 repeals the Standard Con- 
tainer Acts of 1916 and 1928. These acts 
prescribe standard sizes and capacities 
for certain types of baskets and hampers 
used in shipping fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. When these laws were enacted, 
baskets and hampers were used for a 
large part of the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables shipped in containers and stand- 
ardization of the volume capacity was 
needed to prevent deception. Since that 
time, there have been many changes in 
shipping containers for fresh produce. 
Crates, jugs, boxes, and bags not in 
existence at that time have been devel- 
oped and are now most commonly used. 
Also, the construction material has 
changed significantly with fiberboard, 
paper, and film now being commonly 
used. These containers are not standard- 
ized by Federal law as to capacity or 
shape. Furthermore, most fresh fruits 
and vegetables are today sold by weight 
or count rather than by volume measure 
so that deception due to slight varia- 
tions in container volume is no longer 
an important marketing factor. 

Less than 10 percent of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables are now marketed in the 
regulated types of baskets and hampers. 
For these reasons, I believe that the 
Standard Container Acts of 1916 and 
1928 are obsolete and recommend that 
they be repealed. 

It should be noted that the interests of 
consumers are protected through the 
prohibition of unfair and deceptive pack- 
aging and labeling practices. Section 2 
of H.R. 13058 provides that containers 
now subject to the two Standard Con- 
tainer Acts will not be exempt from reg- 
ulation under the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 13058 is, in my 
opinion, a good example of practical 
and effective legislation. It is, in a sense 
and to coin an expression, sound legisla- 
tive management. Its principal objective 
is to bring order and logic, in the light of 
present-day realities, to the public laws 
now governing the standardization of 
containers and implementation of the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 
November 3, 1966. 

Before proceeding further to explain 
the purposes of H.R. 13058, some Mem- 
bers may be curious as to why the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
jurisdiction over this legislation. The bill 
was sent to the committee because of its 
legislative jurisdiction over the Bureau 
of Standards, which is the Federal au- 
thority for establishing standards of 
measurement for the country. And the 
Bureau of Standards is charged with the 
responsibility of promulgating the provi- 
sions of law governing the volumetric 
standards of food containers. 

One of the principal effects of H.R. 
13058 is to repeal the Standard Con- 
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tainer Act of August 31, 1916, and the 
Standard Container Act of May 21, 1928. 
It further amends the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act of November 3, 1966, to 
conform with these repeals. 

For some time it has been evident that 
the two standard container acts were no 
longer realistic or effective in their in- 
tent. At the time those two acts were 
passed, they applied to types of contain- 
ers generally in use. These types over the 
years have seen a decreasing use by food 
producers and shippers to the point 
where today they constitute only 10 per- 
cent of the container types presently in 
use. The other 90 percent are subject to 
no such regulation. 

Furthermore, under the two acts defi- 
nitions of what constitutes small fruits 
and vegetables do not exist. Still further, 
at the time the acts became public law 
there were no such things as frozen 
foods, plastic containers, high-speed 
transportation from grower to consumer, 
and health and welfare regulations to 
protect consumers as we now know them. 
Therefore, it seems utterly reasonable 
that steps be taken to provide sensible 
and workable legislation that would take 
into consideration these changes that 
have occurred. 

With regard to the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act of November 3, 1966, this ex- 
cludes the containers and packages at 
present subject to the provisions of the 
acts of 1916 and 1928. 

Now, when the two standard container 
acts were passed, baskets and hampers 
were the principal types of containers 
used for the shipment of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Because of the multitude and 
variety of sizes existing at the time and 
an equally wide variety of materials 
from which the containers were manu- 
factured, it was the intent of those acts to 
bring some substantial order out of much 
confusion. Today we find the confusion 
of those previous years reappearing. 
None of the newer containers are sub- 
ject to any specifications in regard to 
size, shape or capacity, except that these 
must be labeled in accordance with the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act and 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

The committee hearings made it evi- 
dent that the repeal of the two acts and 
the amendment of the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act would be a very desir- 
able step to take. 

This is also favored by a large majority 
of State governments which were que- 
ried by the Department of Commerce as 
to their attitude and position concerning 
the provisions of the bill. 

An additional benefit of this bill, which 
I am sure will please many of my col- 
leagues, is that the repeal of these acts 
and amending the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act will result in savings an- 
nually of approximately $16,200. I realize 
that this is not a large amount, but I 
must proclaim that every little bit helps. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
enactment of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there 
would be any purpose at this time to 
reexplain this act, as it has been done 
ably by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Rouss]. 
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I include at this point the following 
fact sheet outlining the provisions of 
the bill: 

Fact SHEET 


Bill: H.R. 13058, a bill to repeal certain acts 
relating to containers for fruits and vege- 
tables and for other purposes. 

What the bill does: 

(1) Repeals the Standard Container Act of 
1916. 

(2) Repeals the Standard Container Act of 
1928. 

(3) Amends the Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act of 1966 to conform with these re- 
Peals. 

What is the Container Act of 1916: 

(1) This Act specifies the volumetric sizes 
of climax baskets for grapes and other fruits. 

(2) It prescribes the dimensions of such 
containers. 

(3) It specifies the volumetric sizes (such 
as one quart shall contain 67.2 cubic inches) 
of standard baskets and other containers for 
small fruits, berries and vegetables that can 
be manufactured for shipment, to sell for 
shipment or to ship these items. 

(4) Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
the determination of compliance. 

What is the Container Act of 1928: 

(1) It specifies the capacities in cubic 
inches for standard hampers and round stave 
baskets for fruits and vegetables (one six- 
teenth bushel through 2 bushels). 

(2) It specifies the standard splint baskets 
in multiples of quarts and in cubic inches 
(from 4-quart to 32-quart sizes) for fruits 
and vegetables. 

(3) Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
the determination compliance. 

(4) Provides that these baskets be marked 
as to size, 

Why do we amend the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act: 

Under Section 10 (b) (Definitions) the 
Fair Packaging Act defines the term “pack- 
age“, but exempts containers subject to the 
two packaging acts. This amendment deletes 
any reference to the Standard Container Acts 
thereby clearly subjecting containers covered 
by these Acts to the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling law. 

Why do we repeal these acts: 

(1) Many changes have taken place in 
marketing practices since the enactment of 
these laws. Standardization was needed at 
the time of enactment, Now, baskets and 
hampers have largely been replaced with 
boxes, lugs, cartons, bags and other packag- 
ing materials. Testimony revealed that less 
than 10 percent of the fruits and vegetables 
shipped in interstate commerce are now 
packed in containers covered by these acts. 
If a commodity is properly labeled by weight, 
these acts do not apply. 

(2) The continuing trend toward wider 
use of containers not subject to Federal regu- 
lation points the need for consolidation un- 
der one regulatory act, There is no similar 
restriction limiting the size of containers 
made from other materials, plastic or card- 
board. 

(3) Most fruits and vegetables are now 
sold by weight or count rather than volumet- 
ric measurement. 

(4) There is ambiguity in the law in that 
it is not clear what is meant by “small 
fruits”, “other containers” and whether 
these sizes and laws pertain to frozen foods, 
other construction materials or whether it 
is unlawful to manufacture other sizes of 
containers. It is impossible to determine if 
it is legal to sell fruits and vegetables by 
weight after reading these laws, 

(5) The 1916 law does not require a label 
or size marking on the containers covered. 

(6) All of the states now have laws that 
cover intra-state shipments. 

What are the advantages of repealing these 
laws: 

(1) I feel that these laws are obsolete and 
should not be on the books. 
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(2) The ambiguities mentioned above will 
be eliminated. 

(3) This will provide protection to the con- 
sumer by placing commodities shipped in 
these types of containers under the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act. 

(4) It would allow labeling requirements 
to be promulgated consistent with the mar- 
keting and sale of other products giving uni- 
form protection to the consumer. 

(5) It would effect a saving of $16,200 a 
year as presented in testimony. 

(6) There would be no hardship placed on 
any segment of industry by this repeal. 

Why did we not amend Section 405 of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to over- 
come the problems presented by the straw- 
berry packers: 

(1) The authority of the Secretary of HEW 
to promulgate regulations to provide con- 
sumer safeguards are considered adequate. 

(2) State laws are adequate to control 
shipments within the states. Many states 
now require labeling on strawberry contain- 
ers which automatically makes an infraction 
of the law subject to misbranding penalties. 

(3) Hearings were not held on this act 
since it was not considered necessary in view 
of (1) above, Also the history and purpose of 
this section involves many other food prod- 
ucts such as spices which are marketed in 
small packages, or penny candles and no 
doubt many other items unknown to us who 
have not been involved primarily in this 
food and drug legislation. 

(4) With due regard to the strawberry 
packers it is a small portion of the total 
problem and logically should be covered by 
regulation if needed, 


Mr. Chairman, I have had no requests 
for time on this side. There has been 
no opposition expressed from the minor- 

y. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Yes. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this leg- 
islation would provide for no increase in 
expenditures on the part of the Federal 
Government, or would it? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am delighted to 
respond to the gentleman from Iowa. 
This is a rather unique act in this pres- 
ent Congress. It. actually results in a 
saving of something like $16,000 a year 
by doing away with unnecessary person- 
nel in this regulatory action. There is 
no expenditure at all of public funds in 
this act. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I would say to him that this is a 
fairly good recommendation for the bill. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Acts of Congress listed below are hereby 
repealed: 

(a) The Act of August 31, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to fix standards for Climax baskets 
for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, 
and to fix standards for baskets and othér 
containers for small fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes“ (39 Stat. 673, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 251-256); 

(b) The Act of May 21, 1928, entitled “An 
Act to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and veg- 
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etables, and for other purposes” (45 Stat. 685, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 257-2571) . 

Sec. 2. Section 10(b) (3) of the Act of No- 
vember 3, 1966 (80 Stat. 1296; 15 U.S.C. 1451), 
entitled the “Fair Packing and Labeling Act”, 
is amended by inserting or“ before the Act 
of March 4, 1915,” and by striking out “, the 
Act of August 31, 1916 (39 Stat. 673, as 
amended; 15 U.S.C. 251-256), or the Act of 
May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685, as amended; 15 
U.S.C. 257-2571) .” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1968. 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSH 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RousH; On page 
2, line 5, delete the word “Packing” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “Packaging”. 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, this is 
pig to correct a spelling error in the 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSH 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rous: On 
page 2, lines 10 and 11, delete words “on 
January 1, 1968” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “60 days after enactment”. 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
was first considered by the full commit- 
tee last year. Because of the fact that the 
January 1, 1968, the date in the bill now 
before the committee, is now passed and 
because it does require a brief amount of 
time to set the machinery into action, we 
are changing the effective date of the 
act by this amendment so as to cause it 
to be effective 60 days after the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
there is no opposition on our side of 
the aisle to this amendment as there was 
no opposition to the amendment which 
was previously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ROUSH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13058) to re- 
peal certain acts relating to containers 
for fruits and vegetables, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
1083, he reported the bill back to the 
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House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


THIRTY-FOUR CONGRESSMEN IN- 
TRODUCE OEO SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, 33 other 
Members and I are introducing legisla- 
tion to provide a $200 million supple- 
mental appropriation for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. This supple- 
mental appropriation will bring the 
funding for OEO in fiscal 1968 close to 
the full authorization level voted by Con- 
gress in December. 

Last year, Congress voted a supple- 
mental appropriation of $75 million to 
support summer OEO projects aimed at 
youth in poverty areas. These funds 
helped to finance summer recreation, 
education, and employment projects for 
needy youth throuzhout the country. 

Planning is now underway in city after 
city to develop similar programs for this 
coming summer. At this point, however, 
supplemental funds are not available to 
finance these special activities. As a re- 
sult, cutbacks are being imposed by OEO 
in year-round community action pro- 
grams to provide $35 million for the sum- 
mer projects. 

Although some expansion is occurring 
in job training projects, most antipoverty 
efforts throughout the country are being 
curtailed. In addition to the 10-percent 
cutback in CAP funds, other major OEO 
programs like the Job Corps and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps are experi- 
encing crippling restrictions because of 
earlier budget cuts by Congress. 

According to the Office of Economic 
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Opportunity, the estimated nationwide 
impact of these cuts are as follows: 

Headstart will accommodate 13,000 
fewer children in its all-year program 
this year than it did in the past year. 
The all-year total is about 200,000. 

Legal services will provide 60,000 fewer 
cases. 

The rural loan program will give as- 
sistance to 3,000 fewer families this year 
than had been originally planned. 

The number of Job Corps trainees will 
be cut from 41,000 to 37,000. Four thou- 
sand trainees will be put on administra- 
tive leave with the privilege of reentry 
when space is available. The plan is to 
eventually cut the Corps to 32,000 
through attrition. 

Neighberhood Youth Corps will operate 
at a level of 400,000 members, a cut of 
170,000. 

Health services will continue to be of- 
fered at 41 centers, the current level; but 
nine centers scheduled for operation this 
year will not be opened. 

Programs for the elderly, the rural poor, 
and family planning and housing will not 
be expanded. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the disturbing 
reports from the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Disorders, we cannot sus- 
pend the development of the poverty pro- 
gram during these critical times. An ade- 
quately financed summer OEO program 
is urgently needed but this summer pro- 
gram should not have to operate at the 
expense of year-round activities. By 
voting a supplemental appropriation of 
$200 million at this time, Congress will 
be indicating its desire to restore the 
recent cuts in the antipoverty program 
and to strengthen our total antipoverty 
effort. 

At this point in our Nation’s history, 
when so many poor people find them- 
selves conflicted by feelings of hope and 
despair, we must do everything possible 
to give them encouragement. Congress 
has a responsibility to keep alive the hope 
aroused by those early battles in the war 
on poverty. We can best fulfill that re- 
sponsibility by epproving this supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The cosponsors with me on the bill are 
Messrs. WILLIAM F. RYAN, FERNAND ST 
GERMAIN, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Mrs. 
Epona F. KELLY, Messrs. CHARLES H. 
Witson, Epwarp R. ROYBAL, JAMES G. 
FULTON, JOSEPH V. RESNICK, CHARLES S. 
JOELSON, FRANK J. BRASCO, LESTER L. 
Worrr, WILLIAM D. FORD, GEORGE E. 
Brown, JR, PHILLIP BURTON, HENRY 
HELSTOSKI, JAMES H. SCHEUER, SPARK M. 
MATSUNAGA, JOSEPH G. MINISH, JOSEPH E. 
KARTH, ROBERT N. C. NIX, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
THOMAS M. REES, ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
OGDEN R. REID, JOHN G. Dow, Jacos H. 
GILBERT, DON EDWARDS, LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, Mrs. Patsy T. Minx, and Messrs. 
FRED B. Rooney, DANIEL E. BUTTON, 
Henry S. Reuss, and Avcustus F. 
HAWKINS. 

The text of the bill follows: 

HR. 
A bill making a supplemental appropriation 
to carry out the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 during the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1968 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $200,000,000 to supply supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, 


NEEDLESS ESCALATION OF WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, over the weekend a veritable 
spate of articles appeared in the Nation’s 
press regarding the request that presum- 
ably has come from the American mili- 
tary command and from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff calling for an increase in Amer- 
ican troops in Vietnam to as many as 
206,000 troops. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like on this 
occasion to announce my opposition to 
any plan, if indeed there be such a plan, 
to needlessly escalate the war on the 
ground in Vietnam. 

Over the weekend there appeared an 
article by one of the most distinguished 
Asian scholars of our country, Edwin O. 
Reischauer, former Ambassador to 
Japan, the title of which is “A Broad 
Look at Our Asian Policy.” 

Mr. Speaker, I found it one of the 
most penetrating and thoughtful anal- 
yses that I have read in recent months 
on what our policy in Asia has become, 
and what it should be in the future. I 
would certainly commend this article to 
the reading of the Members of not only 
this body, but to the people of our coun- 
try at large. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine, March 10, 1968, by Mr. 
Reischauer, provides the kind of reas- 
sessment and reevaluation of our policy 
in Southeast Asia which is absolutely 
essential. One must also add that the 
rationale for a new policy employed by 
Mr. Reischauer has yet to be adopted by 
the Johnson administration. Perhaps the 
reason for this—indeed quite obviously 
the reason for the administration’s un- 
willingness to accept the Reischauer the- 
sis—is that it is predicated on one basic 
assumption. That assumption is that we 
recognize that the administration’s 
strategy of proving to the world that so- 
called “wars of national liberation” do 
not pay has failed. There is a saying to 
the effect that “the saddest words by 
tongue or pen are those few words— 
it might have been.” If the administra- 
tion had not from the beginning relied 
on the McNamara doctrine of flexible, 
controlled, and gradual response—if in- 
stead it had acted at once to quarantine 
the ports of North Vietnam as the late 
President Kennedy did with regard to 
Cuba in 1962—then perhaps the results 
would have been different. It is not that 
American troops have not fought bravely 
and well, for they have. But the adminis- 
tration for what it labeled “political 
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considerations” steadfastly refused to hit 
strategic targets such as oil storage facil- 
ities, airfields, docks, and supply dumps 
in the vicinity of the harbor at Hai- 
phong at the very outset of the war when 
their total destruction might have had 
maximum impact. Why, it was not until 
the end of June 1966, almost a year and 
a half after the savage attack by the 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese at Pleiku, 
that the administration permitted the 
major POL storage depots in North Viet- 
nam to be struck. During all of January 
while the winter-spring offensive was be- 
ing prepared for launching on January 
30, the prime targets of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong were completely off limits to our 
bombers. 

Now the winter-spring offensive has 
occurred and constitutes a massive psy- 
chological blow to the hopes of those who 
felt on the basis of the reports from in- 
side the administration that the enemy 
was seriously weakened and negotiations 
might be forthcoming. 

But it is not my purpose here to unreel 
the whole story of mistakes and almost 
unending futility that has characterized 
the now more than 3 years of what could 
be described as a major conflict in Viet- 
nam. Future historians will write the 
details of that story and assess the blame 
for the failure of our military and dip- 
lomatic efforts to bring the war to an 
end, 

I agree today with Professor Reichauer 
that we must accept the immutable fact 
of the failure of those policies. And now 
the longer we continue mired in what he 
calls the “doronuma,” the Japanese ex- 
pression for quagmire, the more we call 
the attention of the world to the magni- 
tude of our failure. Indeed, instead of 
deterring other and new “wars of na- 
tional liberation,” the continuation of a 
protracted war may well encourage new 
incursions, attacks, and even wars in 
other parts of the globe. 

As Professor Reischauer so cogently 
points out, a SEATO-type commitment 
is no longer the answer to the problem 
of how to promote peace and stability 
in Asia. I find especially apt his phrase: 

Asian states do not need military dikes so 
much as good economic land fill. 


This must be the answer. Not a re- 
treat or a rout by simply withdrawing to 
our own shores there from the bristling 
battlements to survey the scene with 
neither the will or the means to help 
build a more peaceful world. 

I am fundamentally opposed to the 
dispatch of additional ground troops to 
South Vietnam because I think that the 
time has come to recognize that any in- 
crement which we add to our forces will 
merely be matched by North Vietnamese 
reserves or additional Vietcong con- 
scripts. We simply do not have the abil- 
ity to match the manpower resources 
available to the Vietcong from North 
Vietnam and ultimately if need be from 
Communist China. 

Professor Reischauer wisely points 
out that the very magnitude of our in- 
volvement is causing nations like Japan 
as well as other nations in East Asia 
whose national interests are directly in- 
volved in this region to avoid their in- 
ternational responsibilities. He further 
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suggests that as the British prepare to 
depart from their bases east of Suez it 
would be folly for the United States to 
believe it must rush in to prevent a 
vacuum of power. Rather we should seek 
to develop new institutions of collective 
security. More specifically, he suggests 
something on the order of an Asian mul- 
tilateral force of surface ships to which 
we would contribute a part of our fleet. 

The important point is that this 
would be a truly international peace- 
keeping effort designed to prevent ag- 
gression from occurring. The United 
States would not seek to play a domi- 
nant role, and there would be no uni- 
lateral guarantees by the United States 
of massive intervention in any internal 
disorders. To quote Professor Reischauer 
directly: 

Equally important it would reduce the 
military aspect of our involvement in Asia 
to a minor supporting role for our far more 
productive involvement in economic and 
technological assistance. 


The approach suggested above with 
respect to the Indian Ocean area ob- 
viously does not provide a scenario for 
our honorable exit from South Vietnam. 
However, one thing is clear to me. We 
are not going to hasten the day of our 
disengagement merely by sending in an 
additional 200,000 troops. We must res- 
olutely set our course in a different di- 
rection. We must accept the mistakes of 
the past, painful as that might be, and 
seek the alternative of a political solu- 
tion. A journey of a thousand miles must 
begin with a single step. 

I think the people of the United States 
as well as those around the world would 
be heartened by a simple, concise state- 
ment from the Commander in Chief to 
the effect that we will not augment our 
present forces beyond their present 
strength unless it is a matter of military 
necessity for the defense of American 
forces presently stationed there. Obvi- 
ously no one is going to counsel the 
abandonment to the enemy of the brave 
men who are now there in answer to 
their country’s call. However, such an 
announcement would be a clear signal to 
everyone that we are determined not to 
enlarge the present conflict. Then I be- 
lieve the President should announce that 
a definite and concrete plan is being pre- 
pared whereby South Vietnamese bat- 
talions will systematically replace Amer- 
ican units who are now on the line, 
preparatory to the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops as trained South Vietnamese 
forces take up these positions. 

Iam not suggesting that this is a quick 
or easy solution or that it will not take 
some time to consummate. However, 
after three visits to South Vietnam, the 
most recent in January of this year, I 
have noted no inclination by our military 
to proceed toward this goal. Rather, we 
have steadily increased the Americani- 
zation of the conflict and moved in the 
opposite direction. We must have such a 
plan, and the world must know that it is 
our clear and inflexible resolve to pursue 
such a course. 

Mr. Speaker, in these remarks I have 
addressed myself principally to the ques- 
tion of our military posture in South 
Vietnam. I fully realize that the changes 
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I call for involve important political 
changes as well. I shall undertake to 
discuss these more fully on another oc- 
casion. At the very minimum they will 
involve greater flexibility with regard to 
the conditions for negotiations. We 
should not resign ourselves to the notion 
that the President’s San Antonio formula 
represents the ultimate in what can be 
suggested to bring this conflict to the 
conference table. Other approaches 
should be devised. For with the growing 
crisis in our own cities, and with the 
gigantic tasks which we face in revitaliz- 
ing our whole urban environment we 
must re-order our priorities. As we pro- 
ceed to do that, and as we decide against 
any further expansion of the present 
conflict I think we will have taken that 
first step in a journey of a thousand 
miles, Mr. President, I say, let us begin. 


MILITARY INVOLVEMENT IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, General 

- Westmoreland’s request for an additional 
206,000 U.S. troops for Vietnam presents 
the administration with a clear policy 
choice, one which has not been posed 
since the administration embarked on 
the policy which I described on March 
1, 1966, as a policy of mindful escalation. 
Escalation has only produced counter- 
escalation, more North Vietnamese troops 
in South Vietnam, greater levels of vio- 
lence, and greater suffering for the Viet- 
namese people. 

Today I am joining with our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MoorHeEap!] in sponsoring a resolution 
which expresses the sense of Congress 
that the United States should not in- 
crease its military involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

The choice; Mr. Speaker, is clear. Will 
additional thousands of American young 
men be sent to their death in Vietnam? 
Will more billions of dollars be spent, 
which should be spent on our domestic 
crisis, only to reach new levels of destruc- 
tion in Vietnam, only to achieve a con- 
tinued stalemate at a new plateau? Or 
will the administration negotiate a 
political settlement? 

General Westmoreland’s request for a 
40-percent increase in his forces has ap- 
parently caused a number of administra- 
tion officials to reconsider the underly- 
ing military strategy. Perhaps this will 
lead to a reexamination of the rationale 
which has been used to justify the solu- 
tion of a political problem by military 
might. 

The New York Times reported yester- 
day that within the administration a real 
debate is taking place. An analysis pre- 
pared by high ranking officials of the 
Department of Defense is reported to op- 
pose further U.S. buildup aad to recom- 
mend a strategy of defense of populated 
areas. 
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I suggest that the Congress is also the 
proper province for this debate. In the 
past the Congress has appropriated the 
funds which the administration re- 
quested for the escalation of this war 
without proper substantive debate on the 
policy. 

Congress should reexamine the policy 
and exercise its responsibility. The anal- 
ysis reported in the press, and other 
studies should be presented to Congress. 

The administration should provide the 
Congress with a full and candid state- 
ment of its goals, purposes, and accom- 
plishments in Vietnam. Bland assurances 
of progress do not suffice. They have been 
belied by events. 

Congress has a constitutional respon- 
sibility to make decisions on war and 
peace. If it continues to abdicate its re- 
sponsibility, it will not be able to escape 
blame if the crisis deepens. 


HERBERT A. FLUECK RETIRES 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Herbert 
A. Flueck is retiring from his job of State 
conservationist of the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service in Minnesota with a 
record of 35 very productive years de- 
voted to the cause of conservation in its 
broadest sense. 

We in Minnesota are indebted to Mr. 
Flueck for his many contributions in this 
vital field, for the landscape of our State 
abounds with living evidence of the im- 
pact of the soil and water conserva- 
tion program. In the southern portion of 
the State especially this is evidenced by 
the picturesque stripcropping, contoured 
fields, and terraces with their green 
grass waterways. Elsewhere in the State 
the wildlife areas, farm pits and ponds, 
tree plantings, and shelterbelts testify 
to the harmony of man and land. 

As State conservationist for the past 
three decades, Mr. Flueck directed a pro- 
gram carried out in Minnesota by a 
statewide organization of dedicated, 
competent, professional employees 
trained in the fields of soil science, civil 
and agricultural engineering, agronomy, 
wildlife, forestry, and economics. In ad- 
dition, he enlisted the help of many 
nongovernment agencies, organizations, 
and individuals in forging the progress 
that has so benefited the entire State. 

He has given generously and untir- 
ingly of his knowledge, energy, and 
know-how to advance the cause of soil 
and water conservation, to stimulate the 
interest of local people in the importance 
of soil conservation, and to enlist their 
help in developing Minnesota’s natural 
resources for the betterment of man and 
his environment. 

Mr. Flueck was active in the State 
technical action panel, Northern Great 
Lakes Region Technical Action Panel 
Committee, and resource conservation 
and development projects, He also served 
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2 years as chairman of the Minnesota 
Green Thumb and was a member of the 
steering committee of the Upper Great 
Lakes Environmental Quality Confer- 
ence. He was also active in the Minnesota 
USDA State Defense Board and served 
in an advisory capacity in the State soil 
and water conservation commission and 
the State Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts. He was an active 
participating member of the Minnesota 
Educational Conservation Council, Izaak 
Walton League, and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society of America. 

Mr. Flueck joined the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service in December of 1933 
just as work was getting underway on 
the Coon Valley, Wis., project, the first 
erosion control demonstration project in 
the United States. In Coon Valley he was 
one of the first four farm planners of the 
Service in the United States on an active 
project. He helped formulate the pro- 
gram and assisted in developing the tech- 
niques and procedures, including format 
of the farm conservation plan, much of 
which is still in use. Earlier in 1933 he 
was with the Department of Agriculture 
in the wheat reduction control program 
of the old AAA—now ASCS. In 1934, 
after the successful establishment of the 
Coon Valley project, he was put in charge 
of and piloted the soil conservation work 
in Minnesota as field director, chief ero- 
sion specialist, State coordinator, and 
State conservationist. : 

Activities of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service in Minnesota under Mr. Flueck’s 
direction included a regular conservation 
operations program in cooperation with 
Minnesota’s 89 soil and water conserva- 
tion districts, the East Willow and Chip- 
pewa River tributaries and Hawk Creek 
pilot watershed projects, the 48 water- 
shed protection projects now underway 
in the State and technical responsibility 
of the Service for permanent-type prac- 
tices under which the Federal Govern- 
ment cost-shares with farmers under the 
agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Flueck has been honored on many 
occasions for work in his professional 
field. He received a certificate of merit 
award from the USDA in 1959 and re- 
ceived a meritorious service award from 
the Soil Conservation Service in 1966 in 
recognition of outstanding accomplish- 
ment and leadership in conservation 
progress in the State of Minnesota. Mr. 
Flueck holds a degree of fellow in the 
Soil Conservation Society of America. 

Mr. Flueck was born in LaCrosse, Wis. 
He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a B.S. degree in agricul- 
ture, after which he went with the 
Ralston-Purina Co. as district sales 
manager for 6 years. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is possible to sum- 
marize Herb Flueck’s career in one 
phrase, I would say that he is a soil and 
water conservation pioneer in the truest 
sense. 


OUR DOMESTIC FRONT 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, when, we 
look at ourselves on the homefront, we 
Americans have built a great nation be- 
cause we have been willing and able to 
look outward to broad horizons. This ad- 
ministration has fought hard to see that 
these horizons include— 

A grandmother living out her days in 
dignity and security, not pauperized by 
medical costs; today, decent medical care 
is the right of almost 20 million older 
Americans; 

A Mexican-American child who gets 
special help in language instruction; 

A chance for a Negro mother to keep 
her family together; 

A poor teenager who can look ahead to 
school rather than the street corner. 
The strengthened Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act is now helping 
some 8 million disadvantaged children; 

Some 135,000 needy college students 
who are receiving advanced education 
through Federal grants; 

Some 8 million workers that are now 
covered by the expanded minimum wage 
law. 

We have fought hard to broaden the 
domestic horizons to include such things 
as housing. We are breaking new ground 
in a massive housing program for the 


- poor that will call for 6 million homes 


over the next 10 years. This is one of 
many examples of the emphasis we are 
stressing to strengthen the homefront. 

We can boast that our unemployment 
is at the lowest point in 15 years. We 
can boast that we are in the 83d month of 
unprecedented unbroken economic ex- 
pansion. Yes, our record domestically has 
been attacked. But a quick study shows 
that we can rightly be proud of our 
record. 


ANTIESCALATION RESOLUTION 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
at the crossroads in the war in Vietnam. 
We can either maintain our present ob- 
jectives, which apparently require in- 
creased military involvement, or we can 
change our objectives and reduce or at 
least contain our military involvement. 

Our military leaders are asking the 
President for 206,000 more troops for 
Vietnam. Apparently they want more 
troops to continue to do more of what 
we have been doing for the past few 
years. 

Others urge that what is needed is not 
more troops and more casualties but new 
and different strategies and tactics which 
will mean no more American troops and 
fewer American casualties. 

This is a basic and fundamental pol- 
icy decision about war and peace in 
which the American people through their 
elected representatives should partici- 
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pate. Not since the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution in August 1964 has Congress been 
given a chance to participate in similar 
fundamental decisions about Vietnam. 

Under our Constitution, I believe that 
Congress should participate in these 
decisions. 

In my opinion our strategy of position- 
ing American forces in the uninhabited 
border areas of Vietnam and leaving the 
defense of the cities and towns to the 
South Vietnamese has not worked. 

Even with more troops I am not sure 
it will work. 

However, if we decide that this is a war 
for people and not for geography—if we 
pull back from the border areas, our 
present troops can join with the South 
Vietnamese in defending the people. 

We should position our troops deep 
enough within South Vietnam so that 
when the enemy attacks he would not 
have border sanctuaries at his rear but 
could be surrounded by our highly mo- 
bile troops. 

This strategy, some military planners 
believe, would cut the recent U.S. cas- 
ualty rate in half, yet permit more prog- 
ress in pacification, an objective that has 
far more to do with success in Vietnam 
than casualties inflicted on Communist 
troops. 

At any rate, this strategy should be 
considered by the President and the 
Congress before there is any further es- 
calation of the war in Vietnam. 

So that the Congress can effectively 
participate in this decision, I have today 
introduced a very brief resolution which 
provides as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 
that the United States should not increase 
its military involvement in Vietnam. 


I invite all Members who question fur- 
ther escalation of our military involve- 
ment in Vietnam to join with me in in- 
troducing similar resolutions. 


LEGISLATION TO CONTROL SUMS 
COLLECTED THROUGH CONGRES- 
SIONALLY CHARTERED TAX-FREE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, a situation 
has come to light in my district that 
pinpoints a bad situation in that in- 
stance, but portends what could be an 
appalling situation if it should be na- 
tionwide in its scope. 

I refer to moneys solicited and re- 
ceived on behalf of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee and the pitifully small 
amount actually available for the as- 
sistance of our athletes. 

Several months ago, a public rela- 
tions firm, accredited by the U.S. com- 
mittee, started a fundraising drive that 
produced some $77,000 from public- 
spirited citizens. 

Triggered by an anonymous phone call, 
our district attorney, the Honorable 
Henry Wade, started an investigation 
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that has uncovered what appears to be 
a fantastic misapplication of funds and 
a serious dereliction on the part of the 
committee. 

Of the $77,000 collected, only $5,000 
reached the committee, the balance hav- 
ing been drawn in cash by the woman in 
charge of the public relations firm. 

On questioning, her response was that 
her contract called for her to receive a 
commission of 20 percent “after ex- 
penses.” To date no information has been 
obtained that any limitation was put on 
the item “expenses.” 

The obvious question at this point is— 
is this action duplicated throughout the 
country to the extent that collection fees 
for contributions to this committee na- 
tionwide amount to 97 percent of all con- 
tributions? Does this same condition 
prevail in the other congressionally char- 
tered nonprofit, tax-free organizations? 

By this statement I do not wish to im- 
pugn the integrity of the members of the 
olympic committee, but I do charge them 
with gross mismanagement and an utter 
disregard for their true objectives as set 
forth in their charter, and incompetent 
handling of moneys contributed to them 
by public-spirited citizens. 

Since this, and other organizations are 
chartered by the Congress of the United 
States, and operate under the aegis of 
congressional approval, then we, as the 
Congress, have the obligation of amend- 
ing those charters to preclude a repeti- 
tion of these abuses. 

In the light of this shocking revela- 
tion, and its nationwide implications, I 
call upon the appropriate committees of 
the House to hold exhaustive hearings 
and on the basis of their findings, to rec- 
ommend remedial legislation. 

Such legislation should provide for 
management audits and controls as well 
as adding machine tape audits which 
only account for funds actually received 
without regard for the vast sums 
collected through so-called contract 
agencies. 


BENNETT INTRODUCES BILL TO 
TRAIN HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED 
WITH TAX CREDITS TO BUSINESS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, securing 
the employment of our country’s hard- 
core unemployed is our prime domestic 
challenge. Not unexpectedly it was a ma- 
jor consideration of the just released re- 
port of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion of Civil Disorders. 

I am today introducing legislation 
which I believe will help solve the prob- 
lem of the 2 million “permanently un- 
employed” we now have in the United 
States. It is patterned after the sugges- 
tions of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion of Civil Disorders and on my own 
research and study in the critical area 
of finding and creating jobs for the un- 
employed, underemployed, and the hard- 
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core big city resident who in the midst 
of affluence has found no opportunity 
to work for a part of the action himself. 
I have previously introduced H.R. 244, 
which is pending in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and which would pro- 
vide tax deductions for individuals and 
businesses who create new jobs. I am 
pushing for legislation in this field be- 
cause I believe it is crucial to the stability 
of our society. 

We must continue our basic manpower 
training and development programs and 
provide for their beefing up to assist in 
the creating of new jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed. 

Jobs are the key to the poverty revo- 
lution in our land today. Manpower 
training programs cannot create jobs. 
Neither can Government on the wide 
scale that is needed today. Businesses 
must be given the necessary incentives 
to create new jobs and to take a chance 
with these “permanently unemployed.” 

My bill would help make this practical. 

It would first, provide that the Secre- 
tary of Labor determine what specific 
individuals make up the hard-core un- 
employed. He would then issue these in- 
dividuals a “green card.” As recom- 
mended by the Commission this identify- 
ing job should not be imposed on private 
industry. 

Businesses, large and small, would be 
encouraged to hire these hard-core un- 
employed, and for the first 6 months or 
less, the employer would be allowed a 
75-percent credit; 50 percent for more 
than 6 months but nct more than 1 year, 
and 25 percent for the employee who 
works for more than 1 year but not more 
than 2 years. The individual must be re- 
tained for at least 6 months. The worker 
would receive the higher of the minimum 
wage or the prevailing wage. The em- 
ployer would be restricted on the number 
of green card employees he could hire, 
and could not substitute green card em- 
ployees for existing employees. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is pat- 
terned after the very popular act allow- 
ing tax credit for investment in new 
equipment by businesses. I believe it is a 
part of the answer to the problem of the 
“permanently unemployed,” and I am 
hopeful for early departmental reports 
and hearings so that it can be acted upon 
by the Congress promptly. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

H.R. 15870 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide a tax credit for em- 
ployers who employ members of the hard- 
core unemployed 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) subpart 
A of part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to credits against tax) is amended by re- 
designating section 40 as section 41 and by 
inserting after section 39 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 40. EMPLOYMENT OF THE Harp-Core UN- 
EMPLOYED. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—There shall be al- 
lowed, as a credit against the tax imposed 
by this chapter, the amount determined un- 
der subpart C of this part. 

“(b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section and subpart C.” 
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(b) Such part IV is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpart: 


“SUBPART C—RULES FOR COMPUTING CREDIT 
FOR EMPLOYMENT OF THE HARD-CORE UN- 
EMPLOYED 


“Sec. 51. Amount of credit. 
“Sec. 52. Issuance of green cards. 
“Sec. 51. AMOUNT OF CREDIT. 

“(a) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT,— 

(1) GENERAL RULE—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 40 for the taxable 
year shall be equal to the taxpayer’s quali- 
fied employment expenses (as defined in sub- 
section (b)) for such year. 

(2) LIMITATION BASED ON AMOUNT OF TAX.— 
Notwithstanding paragraph (1), the credit 
allowed by section 40 for the taxable year 
shall not exceed— 

“(A) so much of the liability for tax as 
does not exceed $25,000, plus 

“(B) 50 percent of so much of the liability 
for tax for the taxable year as exceeds $25,000. 

“(3) LIABILITY FOR Tax.—For purposes of 
paragraph (2), the liability for tax for the 
taxable year shall be the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year, reduced by the 
sum of the credits allowed under— 

“(A) section 33 (relating to foreign tax 
credit), 

“(B) section 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), 

“(C) section 37 (relating to retirement in- 
come), and 

“(D) section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property). 

“(4) OTHER RULES MADE APPLICABLE—For 
purposes of determining the amount of the 
credit allowable under section 40, the rules 
established by the second sentence of section 
446 (a) (3), by paragraphs (4) and (5) of sec- 
tion 46(a), and by section 46(d) shall apply. 

“(b) QUALIFIED EMPLOYMENT EXPENSES.— 

“(1) In GENERAL. For purposes of this 
subpart, the term ‘qualified employment ex- 
penses’ means, with respect to any taxable 
year, the aggregate of the applicable per- 
centage of expenses paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer during that year with respect to the 
com) tion of green card employees. 

“(2) Applicable percentage.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), the applicable percentage 
of any expense shall be determined under the 
following table: 


If the employer pays The applicable per- 
or incurs the ex- centage is— 
pense when he has 
employed the indi- 
vidual— 

6 months or less 

More than 6 months 
but not more than 1 
year 

More than 1 year but 
not more than 2 
years 


“(3) Expenses taken into account.—For 
purposes of this subpart, the expenses taken 
into account with respect to the compensa- 
tion of an individual are only those ex- 
penses— 

“(A) for wages or other compensation, or 

“(B) for fringe benefits of the kind re- 
quired to be taken into account under sec- 
tion 1(b) of the Act of March 31, 1931, as 
amended (40 U.S.C., sec. 276a; Davis-Bacon 
Act). 
for such individual which are attributable 
to a trade or business carried on by the em- 
ployer and deductible under this chapter. 

„(e) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) INDIVIDUAL MUST BE RETAINED FOR AT 
LEAST 6 MONTHS.—No credit shall be allowed 
under section 40 with respect to any in- 
dividual unless such individual is employed 
by the taxpayer, as a green card employee, 
for a period or periods aggregating at least 
6 months. 

“(2) INDIVIDUAL MUST RECEIVE HIGHER OF 
MINIMUM WAGE OR PREVAILING WAGE.—NOo 
credit shall be allowed under section 40 with 


75 
50 
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respect to any individual unless such in- 
dividual, throughout his period or periods 
of employment by the taxpayer as a green 
card employee and prior to the payment or 
incurring of the expense in question, has 
been paid wages not less than whichever of 
the following is the greater— 

“(A) the minimum wage which would be 
applicable to the employment under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 if section 
6 of such Act applied to the employee and he 
was not exempt under section 13 thereof 
(and disregarding any applicability of sec- 
tion 14 of such Act), or 

“(B) the prevailing wage for his occupa- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor (but adjusted to reflect. 
fringe benefits in the manner required by 
section 1(b) of the Act of March 31, 1931, 
as amended (40 U.S.C., sec. 276a; Davis- 
Bacon Act) ). 

“(3) MAXIMUM NUMBER OF GREEN CARD EM- 
PLOYEES TAKEN INTO accouNT.—The maxi- 
mum number of green card employees whom 
the taxpayer may take into account at any 
one time shall be determined in accordance 
with the following table: 


The number of green 
card employees 
taken into account 
shall not exceed 
the following per- 

If the total number of centages of such 
employees is— total number: 
TTT 
More than 10 but not more than 100 25 
cc nae 15 


“(4) EMPLOYER MAY NOT SUBSTITUTE GREEN 
CARD EMPLOYEES FOR. EXISTING EMPLOYEES.— 
No credit shall be allowed to an employer 
under section 40 for the taxable year if the 
Secretary of Labor determines that during 
such year, or during the immediately pre- 
ceding taxable year, he has dismissed exist- 
ing employees for the purpose of obtaining 
a credit under section 40 or for the purpose 
of increasing the amount of such credit. 

„d) CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 
Crepits.—If the amount determined under 
subsection (a)(1) for any taxable year ex- 
ceeds the limitation provided by subsection 
(a) (2) for such taxable year (hereinafter. in 
this subsection referred to as ‘unused credit 
year’), such excess shall be— 

“(1) an employment credit carryback to 
each of the 3 taxable years preceding the 
unused credit year, and 

“(2) an employment credit carryover to 
each of the 7 taxable years following the 
unused credit year, 


and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by section 40 for such years, ex- 
cept that such excess may be a carryback 
only to a taxable year ending after the date 
of the enactment of this subpart. All provi- 
sions of this title which determine the opera- 
tion of the carryback and carryover of the 
investment credit shall apply for determining 
the operation of the carryback and carry- 
over of the employment credit. 

“SEC. 52. ISSUANCE OF GREEN CARDS. 

„(a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary of Labor 
shall prescribe and publish standards for 
determining which segments of the labor 
force constitute the hard-core unemployed 
and shall, through the system of State em- 
ployment agencies, through community ac- 
tion agencies, or through such other local 
agencies as he designates, issue a green card 
(or other similar identifying document) to 
each individual who is a member of the hard- 
core unemployed within the meaning of such 
standards. 

“(b) Sarecuarps.—The Secretary of Labor 
shall prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to insure— 

“(1) that no holder of a green card will 
use such card (A) for periods of employment 
aggregating more than 2 years, or (B) fora 
series of short-term employment with a series 
of employers, and 
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(2) that a green card employee who vol- 
untarily leaves employment two times shall 
be placed at the bottom of the list of the 
referral agency. 

“(c) EXEMPTION From MANDATORY LABOR 
Union MEMBERSHIP.—The first proviso of sec- 
tion 8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act (29 U.S. C., sec. 158(a) (3) ), and any agree- 
ment entered into thereunder, shall not apply 
to any green card employee until he has be- 
come a permanent, full-time employee. 

„d) Green Carp EMPLOYEE, Erc.—For 
purposes of this subpart— 

“(1) The term ‘green card’ includes any 
similar identifying document issued for pur- 
poses of this subpart. 

“(2) The term ‘green card employee’ means 
any employee who holds a green card which 
is then valid for use as provided in this sub- 


(e) (1) The table of sections for subpart A 
of part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by striking out the last line and inserting 
in lieù thereof the following: 


“Sec. 40. Employment of the hard-core un- 

employed. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments.” 

(2) The table of subparts for such part IV 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“SUBPART C, RULES FOR COMPUTING CREDIT FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HARD-CORĘ UNEM- 
PLOYED,” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


TO HELP THE STATES PROTECT THE 
AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to help out States 
protect the American consumer by pro- 
viding greatly needed grants-in-aid for 
the establishment and strengthening of 
State offices of consumer protection. 

The effectiveness of State offices of 
consumer protection has been amply 
demonstrated in my State of Maryland, 
and others, and the need for all States to 
have such offices is evident when we note 
that only 30 States have such functions. 
However, we are all aware some States 
are in financial straits and may feel that 
this consumer protection program has a 
lower priority than the more pressing 
programs that exist. I believe that my 
proposed program will give the States the 
helping hand—on a temporary and lim- 
ited basis at very low cosi—that they 
need to establish and strengthen their 
consumer protection operations now. 

On the strictly Federal level, the Con- 
gress, particularly the 90th Congress, has 
been very cognizant of its duty to do 
whatever it can to protect the American 
consumer. We have enacted into law 
four of the dozen consumer protection 
bills which were recommended by the 
President at the beginning of this Con- 
gress. These are the National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety Act—Public Law 
90-146; the Partnership for Health 
Amendments—Public Law 90-174; the 
Flammable Products Act Amendments 
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of 1967—Public Law 90-189; and the 
Wholesome Meat Act—Public Law 90- 
201. In addition to these, there are nu- 
merous other consumer-oriented bills 
which are now at some point in the leg- 
islative process. Among these are the 
Fire Research and Safety Act which has 
passed the House and Senate and now 
only awaits Senate acceptance of the 
House version, and the truth-in-lending 
bill which is now being considered by a 
conference committee. 

Obviously, Congress has recognized the 
need to take action on national problems 
affecting consumers. However, action on 
the Federal level only does half the job. 
The Federal Government needs to have 
the ability to delve into those matters 
which affect the consumer when the 
problem is of such magnitude that it is 
interstate or national in nature. How- 
ever, I believe that steps must be taken 
to assure that the number of problems 
which involve such necessity of action 
by the Federal Government is kept to a 
minimum. 

The bill I have introduced today recog- 
nizes this and would provide the States 
with assistance in the form of Federal 
money matched on a one-to-three basis 
so that the States can establish effective 
offices of consumer protection. Where 
such entities are already in existence; 
my bill would also provide funds on the 
same matching basis to these States, so 
that they could strengthen and expand 
their operations in this field. The latest 
information which I have received indi- 
cates that 30 States have established 
some machinery for handling consumer 
complaints. These States are: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

What type of activity would State 
offices of consumer protection have, to 
have the authority to investigate and act 
on to be eligible to receive the Federal 
assistance provided under my bill? 
Briefly, they would have to have the 
ability to act against those who engage 
in unfair and deceptive practices. For 
the purpose of my bill, you will see that 
a rather broad definition has been given 
to false or deceptive practices. This has 
been done to assure that State offices of 
consumer protection will not be ham- 
strung by the definitions. 

The question which I am sure is up- 
permost in everyone’s mind is, I be- 
lieve, twofold: first, how much will it 
cost and how much will each State get; 
and, second, what type of consumer pro- 
tection office would the States have to 
set up to qualify for these funds. 

In answer to question No. 1, my bill 
provides for a 3-year program of Federal 
assistance to the States. Total cost of the 
program for the 3 years would be $9 mil- 
lion—$5 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969; $3 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970; and $1 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

During the first year of the program's 
operation, each qualifying State would 
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be guaranteed a minimum grant of $50,- 
000 provided it could demonstrate need 
for such an amount. The remainder of 
the funds would be apportioned to all 
qualifying States on the basis of their 
population expressed as a ratio of the 
national population. The minimum grant 
for the second year would be $30,000 and 
for the third year, $10,000 with the same 
apportionment formula being applied to 
the amounts remaining after the initial 
grants had been made in each year. 
At this point, I would like to include in 
the Recorp three tables—one for each 
of the 3 fiscal years of the program’s 
operation showing approximately how 
much money each State would receive 
under the program provided they all 
meet the criteria for qualification: 


PROJECTED STATE ALLOTMENTS FOR OFFICES OF 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 


State Projected Additional Total 
allotment 

$50, 000 $43, 380 $93, 380 
50, 000 2,410 52, 410 
50, 000 16, 870 66, 870 
50, 000 24,100 74, 100 
50, 000 212, 080 262, 080 
50, 000 24, 100 74, 100 
50, 000 33,740 83,740 
50, 000 4,820 54, 820 
50, 000 67, 480 117, 480 
50, 000 53, 020 103,020 
50, 000 9, 640 59, 640 
50, 000 9,640 59, 640 
50, 000 134, 960 184, 960 
50, 000 62, 660 112, 660 
50, 000 36, 150 86, 150 
50, 000 28, 920 78,920 
50, 000 40,970 90,970 
50, 000 43,380 93, 380 
50, 000 12, 050 62, 050 
50, 000 40,970 90, 970 
50, 000 69, 890 119, 890 
50, 000 106, 040 156, 040 
50, 000 45,790 95, 790 
50, 000 28,920 78, 920 
50, 000 57,840 107, 840 
50, 000 9,640 59, 640 
50, 000 19, 280 69, 280 
50, 000 4,820 54, 820 
50, 000 7,230 57, 230 
50, 000 81,940 131,940 
50, 000 12, 050 62, 050 
50, 000 226, 540 276, 540 
50, 000 60, 250 110, 250 
50, 000 9, 640 59,640 
50, 000 130, 140 180, 140 
50, 000 31,330 81, 330 
50, 000 24, 100 74, 100 
Pennsylvania. 50, 000 151, 830 201, 830 
Rhode Island. 50, 000 12, 050 , 050 
South Carolina 50, 000 31,330 81,330 
South Dakota. 50, 000 9,640 59, 640 
Tennessee 50, 000 48, 200 98, 200 
Texas 50, 000 127,730 177,730 
Utah 50, 000 12, 050 62, 050 
Vermont 50, 000 4.820 54, 820 
Virginia 50, 000 53, 020 103, 020 
Washington 50. 000 38, 560 88, 560 
West Virginia. 50, 000 24, 100 74, 100 
i wet 50, 000 §3, 020 103, 020 
Waoming 50, 000 4, 820 54, 820 
District of Columbia_._ 50, 000 9,640 59, 640 
Total 2,407,590 4,957,590 

U.S. possessions... 40, 

Grand total 


FISCAL YEAR 1970 


| 
| 


Alabama $30, 000 $26, 064 $56, 064 
Alaska... .2...---.-- 30, 000 1,448 31, 448 
Arizona 30, 000 10, 136 40, 136 
Arkansas.. 30, 000 14, 480 44, 480 
California. 30, 000 127.424 157,424 
Colorado 30, 000 , 480 44, 480 
Connecticu 30, 000 20, 272 50,272 
Delaware 30, 000 |, 896 32, 896 
Florida 30, 000 40, 544 70, 544 
Georgia... 30, 000 31, 856 61, 856 
Hawaii 30, 000 5, 792 35, 792 
Idaho 30, 000 5,792 35,792 
Ilinois... 30, 000 81, 088 111, 088 
Indiana. 30, 000 37, 648 67,648 
lowa_..._ 30, 000 21,720 51,720 
Kansas... 30, 000 17,376 47,376 
Kentucky. 30, 000 24,616 54,616 
Louisiana_..........- 30, 000 064 56, 064 
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PROJECTED STATE ALLOTMENTS FOR OFFICES OF 
CONSUMER PROTECTION—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1970—Continued 


If there is any question in anyone’s erally educate the public with respect to 
mind as to what can be done with $50,000 the various schemes and devices being 
in a State office of consumer protection, employed in commerce by unscrupulous 
sats Projected Additional Total let me illustrate by using the Maryland persons. 

allotment Office of Consumer Protection as an In this era of creative federalism where 
example. each level of government has an impor- 


tremendous. During the first 8 months 
it operated, it is estimated that about 
$80,000 was returned to consumers in 
amounts ranging from $1.50 to $3,300. 


30, 000 7,240 37, 240 The Maryland General Assembly -tant role to play and the overall success 
30, 000 24,616 4 4 18 passed legislation last year which created of most undertakings depends on each 
30.000 ak % a Maryland State Office of Consumer acting effectively, I believe that the idea 
30, 000 27,512 47,512 Protection. The budget for the first fis- of a cooperative endeavor between the 
30,000 % 378 calyear of the office's operation was set Federal and State levels of government 
30, 000 5, 792 35,792 at $41,000 and this figure was later in- in the field of consumer protection is 
phn 3 pi 886 creased to $51,000 when it was deter- needed. I believe that my bill will make 
30, 000 4,344 34,344 mined that the office was doing a good a substantial contribution to efforts 
30, 000 19,232 725 job and a much better job could be done which are now being made in this field 
30.900 158,12 18142 With more money. The Maryland Office by letting each level of government do 

30,000 36, 200 66,200 of Consumer Protection has a staff of what it does most effectively. 
30.00 5882 18.82 three professional people, the director, I do not pretend that my bill is perfect 
30, 000 18, 824 43, Mr. Norman Polovy, one secretary and and that I have all the answers to the 
one notte EN espe] two interns from a Baltimore law school problem. In this regard, I invite your 
Rhode Island. 30, 000 7.240 37,240 Who work part time. During the first comments and suggestions. I am writing 
South Carolina_ 30, 000 18, 824 48,824 8 months of the office’s operation, it re- to each of the States and asking their 
Sora peeo 30.500 25.80 28.300 Ceived around 60 complaints from Mary- advice on the bill and I also plan to 
Texas 30, 000 76, 744 106,744 land consumers daily either by letter or write to each of the major consumer 
8 39800 22 3120 telephone. groups. The idea of Federal-State co- 
Virginia. 30, 000 31, 856 61, 856 Also, it is their estimate that an addi- operation through the vehicle of the 
Washington... 30, 000 23, 168 53,168 tional 20 persons a day walk into the grant-in-aid in consumer protection 
8 30.500 3.88 1.856 office to register complaints. The direc- needs some discussion. I hope my bill 
Wyoming- z 5 30, 000 2, 896 32,896 tor informs me that about 25 percent provides the vehicle for such a discourse. 
District of Columbia... 30, 000 5,792 35,792 of the complaints received have some In answer to questions which might be 
S cod ees a 1, 446, 552 merit. The success of the office has been posed by those who may think that my 


bill would undercut Federal activity in 
the field of consumer protection, I would 
like to quote from a recent statement of 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 


Certainly these statistics and brief de- mission, Mr. Paul Dixon: 


State Projected Addi. Total Total  SCYiption of the office well indicate the we at the Commission would like to see 
tional program success that might be achieved with the the 50 States of our Union take potential 


minimum appropriation allotment which business away from us by enacting more 


i tion and Unfair REN e eee pran. 
s „ on an an eceptive business prac- 
10,000 3,360 13,360 129, 368 Under my bill, a State would have to tices. By stopping such practices before they 
10,000 4,800 14,800 1331380 do much more than just create an office grow into probleme of interstate proportions 
10,000 47,240 57,240 471,744 ot consumer protection to be eligible to fhe need for Federal action will be mini- 
„000 4,800 14,800 133,380 ive f to aid its ti fr e or n 
10,000 6,720 16,720 150,732 receive funds to a operations from mized and the people most directly affected 
10, 000 960 10,960 98,767 the Federal Government. The office must will have a telling voice in deciding what 
10.500 1.80 28.880 185.453 be created in the office of the chief State constitutes unfairness and deception. The 
19, 090 1,920 11,820 107, 382 legal officer who would, in most cases, be rea 3 os States can, Pe in nipping 
; . „ , the attorney general, or in the case of emes ©; bud. the more energy 
10.050 12.0 22.430 295.75 the District of Columbia, the Corporation Gea AR OREIRO, wie woke 
10,000 7,200 17,20 185,070 Counsel. To qualify for this assistance, ferm dt feglenal and natienaf eignincanes. 
10.600 8.180 18.180 183.8 the States would enact or plan to enact 7 
10,000 8,640 18,640 168,084 legislation which declares unlawful, un- What more eloquent testimony would 
10.500 00 isio 63.528 fair, or deceptive practices in commerce be possible to demonstrate the need for 
10,000 13.920 23, 215,802 within the State. the concept that I have set forth in my 
10.050 29120 19120 280,872 The office of consumer protection in bill? 
10,000 11280 18, 760 142, 056 such a eine would have the authority: 
2 . 352 First, to bring an action on behalf of the JUDGE OLIVER IS NOT OFF 
150 10 0 12705 State against any person who the ofice THE “HOOK” 
10,000 960 10,960 98,676 of consumer protection has reason to be- 
wmo pao 1140 1304 Jieve js committing or will commit an Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
10,000 2400 12,400 m1690 unfair or deceptive practice, and to re- Mous consent to address the House for 
A 10,000 45,120 55,120 497,772 strict by permanent or temporary in- 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
North Carolina... 10,000 12,000 22.000 188,450 remarks 
North Dakota... 10,000 1,920 11,920 107,352 junction, the commission of such a prac- . 
Ohio 10,000 25,920 35,920 324,252 tice; second, the office of consumer The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
10.0 Sew 1.800 38.380 protection would be authorized to enter the request of the gentleman from 
10,000 30.20 40,240 283.284 into suits for defrauded consumers where Missouri? 
10.0 320 12400 111,690 there is reason to believe that any per- There was no objection. 
10,000. 1,920 11,920 107,352 Son is using unfair or deceptive practices; Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, over a month 
tens 28 2 veut third, the office of consumer protection ago I brought to the attention of the 
10,000 2,400 12.400 111699 would be authorized to perform a coor- House the fact that one Federal judge, 
10:000 "A 960 10,960 98,676 dinating role with State and local law John W. Oliver, of the western district 
10.500 10,560 20,360 185,438 enforcement officials to curb unfair or of Missouri, met secretly with the Gover- 
est Vir 10,000 4.800 14,800 133,380 deceptive practices and to work closely nor of Missouri and the Democrat lead- 
E toe: F 185,438 With the Federal Trade Commission, the ership of the Missouri State Legislature. 
DistrictofCo- = 4 ý Department of Justice, and other Federal This violated all principles of the sepa- 
lumbia.--...-. 10,000 1,920 11,920 107,352 agencies to curb unfair or deceptive ration of powers at the very least. Prior 
Totali. sesso Tosa, 479,520 989,520 8,923,662 Practices; fourth, the office of consumer to this meeting Judge Oliver had ren- 
U.S. possessions... ..-.....--+-.--2<:- 10,000 72,000 protection would be authorized to issue dered the majority opinion of a three- 
Grand total. 479,520 999,520 8,995,662 timely warnings to the public concerning man Federal court that struck down Mis- 


unfair and deceptive practices and gen- souri’s 1967 congressional redistricting. 
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The judge’s admitted meeting with 
Governor Hearnes and Democrat leaders 
was described as “unprecedented,” since 
at the time of the meeting a special ses- 
sion of the State legislature had been 
called to draw up new congressional 
boundaries, which presumably the three- 
judge panel—or a higher tribunal— 
would need to confirm. 

Some 5 weeks ago I made a request 
that the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary investigate this unethical exparte 
communication. This was followed 2 
weeks later by my request to Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, as Chairman of the 
Judicial Conference, to conduct a similar 
investigation. The Chief Justice has 
never replied to my request, but may 
have indirectly by last week’s Supreme 
Court ruling whereby the three-man 
Federal court’s decision is “stayed,” and 
the State of Missouri is authorized to 
conduct the 1968 congressional elections 
under its 1967 Congressional Reappor- 
tionment Act. 

The fact that Judge Oliver’s poorly 
reasoned majority opinion is stayed.“ in 
no way alters the fact that his ques- 
tionable conduct is condoned or forgot- 
ten. The people of the Show-Me State 
have not been shown that the tarnish on 
the escutcheon of the Federal judiciary 
has been erased. They want to know the 
full facts and do not desire more politi- 
cal “whitewash.” So, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
iterate my requests that both the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and the Ju- 
dicial Conference investigate Judge John 
W. Oliver’s most irregular activities. 


DEDICATION OF SIOUX EMPIRE 
COLLEGE IN IOWA 


Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was priviliged to participate in an inspir- 
ing ceremony in one of the westernmost 
towns in my Iowa district. 

It was the dedication of a brandnew 
school of higher learning, Sioux Empire 
College, the realization of a dream by 
the community of Hawarden, Iowa. 

For the occasion, Sioux Empire Presi- 
dent George Reuter, Jr., and Chairman 
Roger Blake, of the college’s board of 
trustees, had gathered a distinguished 
group of Midwestern educators, public 
officials, and philanthropic citizens for an 
afternoon program devoted to describing 
the goals of higher education in general 
and Sioux Empire College in particular. 

The motto of Sioux Empire is “Dedi- 
cated To Fill an Urgent Need.” Certainly 
the need for additional educational fa- 
cilities is very great, and Hawarden is a 
community which has stepped out and 
done something about it. Although vast 
Federal aid programs are available to 
established institutions, it is not easy 
these days to start a 2-year community 
college with private financing as has been 
done in Hawarden. 

I am happy to applaud the persever- 
ance of the aforementioned gentlemen, 
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plus the scores of other contributors who 
have patiently fought the battle to bring 
this creation into being. 

A most eloquent statement of purpose 
was uttered at the ceremony by Dr. Harry 
H. Kalas, president of Westmar College, 
Le Mars, Iowa, principal speaker at the 
Sioux Empire dedication. Dr. Kalas, in 
outlining aims for the college, said: 


Once we determine who to teach and what 
to teach, our real job is to set minds ablaze. 


He went on to say that founders of 
Sioux Empire have determined to re- 
main small enough in order to set those 
minds ablaze, and treat each individual 
differently. Don’t shut out those who 
wish an education, but do not have the 
high ability. 

I will not burden the Record. with my 
own remarks at the dedication, but I am 
sure the address of this great educator 
will be of interest to all Americans con- 
cerned with the future of higher educa- 
tion in this country. It was an inspira- 
tional afternoon, and I want to share 
with my colleagues. 

Dr. Kalas’ address follows: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT H. H. KALAS, SIOUX 
EMPIRE COLLEGE, FEBRUARY: 17, 1968 


INTRODUCTION 


I come as a neighbor and as one who had a 
lifetime interest in higher education. I do 
not come as an expert in the field of educa- 
eation, nor do I come as one who is 
merely expected to express a few amenities at 
a social occasion. Dr. Reuter has given me 
full freedom to say what I want to say. I 
expect at some points to be controversial, 
but I always hope to be helpful as we at- 
tempt to face the problems of higher educa- 
tion in Iowa and in our section of the state. 

There are a good many people on a festive 
occasion like this who would find any dis- 
cussion of the basic problems of higher edu- 
cation to be dull. Their only contact with 
schools are with the athletic teams or with 
the glamour of the coed. Their attitude 
toward a speech on higher education would 
be somewhat like the high school boy who 
was asked to write a book report. This is what 
he.wrote: “I think the author was a pretty 
good writer—not to make the book no duller 
that it was.” Some of the things which I will 
say will seem self evident things need to be 
said. I agree with Talleyrand who said: “The 
things that go without saying, go much bet- 
ter when said.” 

On the occasion of the dedication of new 
buildings for the purpose of higher educa- 
tion, there are four self-evident things which 
I would like to say. Let me state them to you 
at the very outset: 

1. Our basic concern in higher education 
is people and in order to understand our role 
with people, we must see several kinds of 
people in relation to higher education. 

2. We are interested in these people within 
two contexts, their role as citizens and the 
importance of the living of their lives in a 
peculiar time. 

3. We are a part of a great tradition of ex- 
cellence in higher education and we had bet- 
ter see our relationship to that tradition. 

4, In our pluralistic society, there is need 
for much innovation if education is to be the 
kind of a frontier which America needs. 

Let us then look at these four self-evident 
assertions within the context of our situation 
in Iowa and in northwest Iowa. 


I. OUR BASIC CONCERN IS PEOPLE 


In relation to education beyond high 
school, the young people of the state of Iowa 
are like all Gaul, about which we learned 
when we studied Caesar’s Gallic War. “Gallia 
est omnis divisa in partes tres.” 
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The young people of Iowa can be roughly 
divided as follows: 

1. That 45 or 50% (depending upon your 
philosophy of education) who ought to go to 
a liberally or scientifically oriented college. 
This group has shown some aptitude toward 
a college education, both by virtue of the 
very excellent college aptitude tests which 
are now available to us and by virtue of their 
records of interest and ability in high school. 
For financial reasons and sometimes for other 
reasons, not nearly all of the persons who are 
in this 45th or 50th percentile are presently 
going to a college. It is gratifying to be a citi- 
zen of a country which still has a sense of 
values which, even in times of crisis, defers 
these young people from the draft in order 
that they may first go to college. 

2. Another 45 or 50% ought never to go 
to a scientifically or liberally oriented col- 
lege, but they do need education beyond 
high school. These young people are in no 
sense second-class citizens, They are the 
young people who ought to be given voca- 
tional and technical training which make 
them my masters within their field. I 
strongly affirm that these people deserve as 
much respect and consideration as do the 
persons in the first category. They should 
not have a “piece of what is left” in terms 
of provision in our state for higher educa- 
tion. They should be given very primary 
consideration. 

8. The third category has to do with the 
young people who ought to go to graduate 
education or to the various kinds of pro- 
fessional education which lie beyond college 
and for which our nation does not now have 
adequate facilities. The State of Iowa con- 
tinues to have some serious deficiencies in 
its efforts to conquer this part of “Gaul.” 

Each college in our state must determine 
its precise role in relation to the human 
needs of people within vhe above categories. 
In Iowa we have at least four types of in- 
stitutions to play these roles: 

1. We have the state universities which 
work in the first and third of the above 
fields. We also have one private university 
which works in the first and third fields. 

2. We have 23 accredited liberal arts, four- 
year colleges which work exclusively in the 
first field, dealing with the 45 or 50% of 
the young people who ought to go to a 
liberal arts or scientifically oriented college. 

3. We have privately supported junior 
colleges and some publicly supported junior 
colleges which work exclusively, for a two- 
year period, in the first of the above flelds. 

4. We have the emergence of 17 com- 
munity colleges which were originally in- 
tended to be fundamentally to deal with 
people in the second category listed above, 
namely, to fill the need for vocational and 
technical education. 

Each of the above-mentioned classifica- 
tions of schools must determine its policy 
in relation to people with names and faces 
and destinies. It cannot determine its poli- 
cies merely on the basis of some kind of an 
arbitrary set of broadly or vaguely described 
educational policies, though the educational 
policies are indeed very essential. 

The situation in Iowa as it relates to its 
educational institutions is very complex. 
To begin with, there is a very bad parallel- 
ism between the proposals of the State Board 
of Public Instruction with its emphasis 
upon 17 community schools and the work 
of the Board of Regents which has to do with 
the three state universities. This complexity 
has even been increased by a proposal, in- 
itiated by the State Legislature of Iowa in 
1967, to establish another state university, 
under the Board of Regents, in the western 
part of Iowa. All of us are, of course, watch- 
ing this with great interest. In relation to 
the 17 community schools, we have all kinds 
of complex problems. The former community 
junior colleges, which are now trying to 
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become part of the 17 school pattern, have 
had a tradition of general education, liberal 
education and scientific education on the 
junior college level. Now they are under- 
taking to do vocational education as well. 
The new schools which are being developed 
ostensibly were to be exclusively for voca- 
tional education, but they find themselves 
involved in consideration of liberal arts 
education simply because accrediting agen- 
cies will not adequately recognize them 
unless they do. 

There is also a feeling that, beyond high 

school, all of our citizens need some added 
education in fields which lead to responsible 
citizenship and to an adequate realm of 
appreciation which will make them compe- 
tent to live full lives in our time. This need 
for some kind of added general education 
really reflects the lack of ingenuity of our 
present educational system. High school 
young people who hated the general educa- 
tion subjects in high school are now being 
exposed to more of it without being enticed 
into it. There seems to be no middle ground 
in our educational program on the higher 
education level at the present time between 
liberal and scientific education leading to- 
ward a degree or none at all. 
There is a suspicion that even more than 
50% of our young people need a liberal edu- 
cation. The reason for this is expressed by 
Lewis Mumford, for years the foremost schol- 
ar in the field of technology and urban prob- 
lems. He wrote in the National Observer on 
May 1, 1967, the following: “All the colossal 
mistakes that have been made during the 
last quarter century in urban renewal, high- 
way building, transportation, land use and 
recreation have been made by highly quali- 
fied experts and specialists. We cannot always 
rely on the experts. 

Nevitt Sanford seems to accept the position 
of the need for the teaching of people as 
people when he says: “In our society the 
responsible individual is vanishing into a 
tangle of organized social roles and group 
memberships.” 

Every institution of higher education in 
Iowa has to ask itself: What is our particular 
role in relation to people who fall in one of 
the above categories? We cannot be all things 
to all men. William Kolb in the Danforth 
study of campus work expressed the growing 
conviction that among faculty members, as 
well as among students, a total breadth of 
learning and mere broad educational func- 
tions no longer are a genuine possibility. We 
must decide particular educational roles 
which are not alone limited to a survey 
of the population of any one community. 
We must see each other not merely in 
terms of the parcel of land, the number 
of towns, villages and farms around us, but 
also in terms of the total problem of educa- 
tion. Once we have achieved a definition of 
our own function, then we must do our best 
to help those individuals who come under 
that function. Mark Twain once said: “All 
men haye won their places, not by heredities 
and not by family influence or extraneous 
help, but by the natural gifts God gave them 
at their birth, made effective by their very 
own energies.” All of our young people have 
potentialities. These potentialities do not 
inevitably grow. Talent does not bloom until 
it is planted in the soil of opportunity. Once 
we have established our place and deter- 
mined whom we ought to teach, we ought 
not merely to ask, “Are we cramming these 
minds with facts?” but Are we setting these 
minds ablaze?” This will require careful at- 
tention to the individual in the type of 
school which you and I are talking about— 
I refer now to you as components of Sioux 
Empire College and us as components of 
Westmar College. We are both intending to 
remain small schools—with concern for per- 
sons. This is important because every human 
being is a strange, unpredictable complex. 
Ninety percent of the people who lost their 
jobs last year lost them, not because of lack 
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of skill, but for emotional and personal rea- 
sons. We must deal with people as individuals. 


II. WE ARE INTERESTED IN THESE PEOPLE WITHIN 
TWO CONTEXTS—THEIR ROLE AS CITIZENS AND 
THE NECESSITY FOR LIVING THEIR LIVES IN 
A PECULIAR TIME 
Sioux Empire College, by the very wording 

of its new catalog, is interested in both of 
these aspects of human development. Sioux 
Empire College and Westmar College, as well 
as all of the other colleges in the state, must 
help our state to determine where it is going 
and what it wants to do in meeting all of 
the needs of all of the people. One thing is 
certain—we do not need now more liberal 
education of the old fashioned, highly styl- 
ized liberal arts type. We definitely need more 
vocational education and we need to be very 
inventive in the finding of new ways by 
which colleges like yours and mine can pro- 
vide adult education which will give techni- 
cally and vocationally trained people enough 
education of the liberal type to provide for 
our concerns in their citizenship role, I be- 
lieve that the liberal arts colleges, four-year 
and junior college, must find a new func- 
tion in the voluntary education of its citi- 
zens in non credit community classes and 
then I believe that the 17 community col- 
leges should stick to their last and provide 
vocational education without a diversion of 
their energies and purposes. 


III. WE ARE A PART OF A GREAT TRADITION IN 
EDUCATION, POINTING TOWARD EXCELLENCE 


One of the characteristics of American ed- 
ucation is that we always use superlative 
terms in referring to 1t. Even on the elemen- 
tary level we start talking about “upper” 
elementary. Then we talk about “high” 
school. Then we talk about “higher” educa- 
tion, Often, even when we use these superla- 
tive terms, we have had the suspicion that 
they are not completely appropriate. Often 
schools which profess to adjust to the capaci- 
ties of students are really adjusting to their 
laziness. It was Emerson who many years 
ago said: “God offers to each mind its choice 
between truth and repose.” 

There are many legitimate standards by 
which we determine the quality of an insti- 
tution and I hope that in any desire to 
innovate to which I shall later refer, we 
do not give up these rigorous standards, Let 
me give you some very concrete illustrations. 
Sometime ago officials of Sioux Empire Col- 
lege asked Dean Thompson and me, as offi- 
cials of Westmar College, to agree to accept 
credits from Sioux Empire College to West- 
mar College and to so certify to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. We 
were under no illusions about the fact that 
the motives for this request were both per- 
sonal and institutional—personal in the 
sense that they wanted to be sure that their 
students had someplace to go should they 
have initiative and curiosity enough to get 
beyond junior college. 

The institutional reason, however, was 
also self-evident—that without this kind of 
a sequence, the survival of an institution 
would be at stake. The position which we 
have taken was that we could not give an 
unqualified agreement to this kind of an 
arrangement until a very arbitrary educa- 
tional qualification had been applied. We 
would accept only students who had been 
taught under a person who had at least a 
Master’s Degree and the Master’s Degree 
must in every case be in the field which is 
being taught. This standard was by no 
means unreasonable because it is a stand- 
ard by which the best high schools are 
judged. 

The people of this community should 
clearly understand the problems which your 
administrators face at this point and should 
give them unqualified support in the es- 
tablishment of this standard. Let me give 
you another very practical illustration 
which will call for staunch and constant 
support by the citizens of this community 
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as you follow the leadership of the very 
fine persons who head this institution. 

Sometime ago some of us were rather 
shocked by the press information that Sioux 
Empire College has placed advertisements 
in the student daily newspapers of our two 
state universities, timed with the dates when 
grades and dropouts were being handed out. 
There is nothing wrong with a college under- 
taking to become what Harold Howe has 
called “a haven for the unwanted.” The big 
problem is how can a college thus court 
dropouts from other good colleges and still 
maintain its integrity as an institution of 
“higher” learning? 

Whatever may be the role of a given in- 
stitution in higher education, it is accli- 
mated by standards of excellence. Whatever 
role a college assumes, it must be “higher.” 
This college, in one aspect of its program, 
has undertaken education at its most dif- 
ficult point, There is a place for the drop- 
outs who cannot make it in institutions with 
high academic standards. However, it must 
be realized that when a school assumes this 
role, it is undertaking education at its most 
difficult. Anyone can teach people who were 
in the upper ten percent of their high school 
class. All we have to do is provide some 
teachers who can keep ahead of them, give 
them a good library and a good laboratory 
and get out of the way. Any school, on the 
other hand, which presumes to give a college 
education to people in the lower 50% of 
their high school class must, of necessity, 
remain small so that it can give the kind 
of personal attention and streamlined ap- 
proach to the individual which was promised 
in the advertisements which were recently 
made to state institutions. The Parsons Col- 
lege flasco was not because Parsons College 
did not have a noble idea, The fiasco oc- 
curred when it was presumed that the most 
difficult type of education could be done 
by mass and wholesale methods, and that 
money could be made out of the project. 
This is entirely a false assumption and any- 
one who has any illusions about it ought 
to be quickly disillusioned. 

Actually, what I want to do now is to 
admonish the citizens of Hawarden to back 
up the excellent educators whom you have 
chosen to lead this college in an extremely 
difficult task. I know that they want to 
maintain high standards of excellence and 
the maintaining of those standards of ex- 
cellence with low admissions standards will 
be both expensive and rewarding. You will 
have a distinctive role in higher education 
for which you will be praised if you succeed. 
If, on the other hand, you become just an- 
other “dropout” college, this will soon be- 
come evident and the ultimate results will 
lead to great unhappiness. 

I know that you will also support your 
college as it tries to maintain aspects of ex- 
cellence in the building of a library, the pro- 
vision of laboratories, and the bringing into 
the community of great teachers. You have 
begun a great work in the erection of build- 
ings which are today dedicated. This is the 
start which you have needed. Now you ought 
to begin building a college. You do not build 
a college with bricks and mortar, but with 
books and laboratories and men. The raw 
material is expensive. The competition is 
great. The need is greater. It is said that com- 
munities like Hawarden need a challenge. All 
I can say is: “Brother, you have one, And 
may God bless you as you meet it.” 


IV. IN OUR PLURALISTIC SOCIETY THERE IS A NEED 
FOR INNOVATION AS LONG AS IT LEADS TO A 
WORTHY EXTENSION OF THE TRADITIONS OF 
EXCELLENCE WHICH CHARACTERIZE TRUE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
There is no virtue in mere change. Educa- 

tors had better leave to Madison Avenue the 

art of novelty for its own sake, One is re- 
minded of the story of the Indian who, for 
many months, had watched the building of 

a lighthouse. When the structure had been 
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completed and put into operation, he stood 
one day watching as a thick fog rolled in. 
“Ugh,” he said, “Light shine, bell ring, horn 
blow, but fog come in all same.“ So it is with 
a good many of our alleged new devices for 
higher education. No matter how much we 
shine our lights, ring our bells and blow our 
horns, it is the fog with which we must ulti- 
mately contend. 

Sioux Empire College arose to meet a need. 
The need was the determinant of program. 
This college needs the support of its constit- 
mency as your very competent president 
presents to you the things which make this 
college distinctive. Our young people are 
becoming more and more discriminating. 
They do not go to colleges simply because 
those colleges are in their community nor 
do they go because these colleges present a 
financial bargain counter. In the last analy- 
sis this college will be great and will con- 
tinue to grow only as it provides some new 
answer to the human needs to which I re- 
ferred. 

Says the president of the university of 
Missouri: “We have outlived the day when 
we could relax with Adam Smith in the 
serene conviction that an invisible hand will 
guide the ship of state through the waves 
and winds to a snug harbor. We cannot ás- 
sume that rising demand will always produce 
the proper supply; or that somehow or other 
the philanthropies of wealthy individuals or 
the zeal of religious bodies will give us col- 
leges and universities when and where we 
need them. This will only come when people 
are willing to get on some frontier and really 
support higher education.” 

One of the ways in which Sioux Empire 
College can become innovative and distinc- 
tive is in the bringing to your community 
and your campus of great faculty members. 
Without faculty that has aspects of great- 
ness, you will never have a college that is 
worthy of the name. I warn you that teach- 
ers who are really creative are not always 
easy to get along with. I again quote the 
president of the University of Missouri: 
“One of the most irritating things about 
good teachers is that they do not always say 
what the people who pay the tuition bills 
would like them to say. They often produce 
disturbing ideas. Our sons and daughters 
come home from college and echo senti- 
ments alien to our fireside and the em- 
broidered samplers on the walls. When we 
ask where they heard such pernicious non- 
sense, we learn that Dr. So and So told them, 
and the normal reaction, especially if Dr. 
So and So teaches in a tax supported insti- 
tution, is to turn the rascal out. I do not 
mean to imply that every provocative or ir- 
ritating faculty member is on that account 
a great teacher. Ph. D.’s are no more exempt 
from folly or rashness than insurance 
agents, farmers or commissioners of educa- 
tion. But if we expect our colleges and uni- 
versities to support and refresh our society, 
we must guard the right of their faculty 
members to produce disturbing ideas.” 

There are other ways in which colleges 
innovate. They must be constantly re- 
examining their purposes and getting beyond 
the mere problems of institutional existence. 
The people of the Hawarden community 
must be willing to permit its president to 
bring in consultants who will look at the 
institutions from perspectives which lie 
outside the motives of community develop- 
ment or education as a business. It is pos- 
sible for some types of enterprise to con- 
tinue usefully for a long time without being 
self-critical. But colleges cannot be in that 
category. Some time ago I read a humorous 
comment which has a punch. I think: “I 
don’t know who discovered water, but I am 
quite sure it wasn't a fish.” 

This is the fundamental cause for the Par- 
sons fiasco. There were elements of innova- 
tion in the program. The ideal of an oppor- 
tunity for the otherwise rejected was a 
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worthy one. The idea, of course, that educa- 
tion of people with low aptitudes by mass 
methods could be done on a mass production 
basis and that the whole business could 
make money like a factory makes money, 
was at the outset absurd to all but the un- 
critical. The only amazing thing about the 
entire fiasco was that so many people were 
surprised by the way in which it came out. 
Innovation in education and the estab- 
lishment of new institutions are extremely 
expensive. All higher education is expensive. 
There are no bargain counter approaches to 
it, just as there are no royal roads to learn- 
ing. I believe that we are going to get some 
help here and there from our state in this 
matter of tuition for young people who go 
to institutions of private higher education. 
This is the American way because it gives 
young people an option as to the kind of 
school to which they will go and provide 
the kind of pluralism which we in private 
higher education can give. I hope that the 
people of the Hawarden community will get 
back of the Iowa tuition support plan which 
is another subject which we cannot here dis- 
cuss, This kind of state support, as well as 
federal support, will permit schools like 
yours and mine to maintain quality and pro- 
vide the kind of innovations which are 
needed in higher education in our day, 


CONCLUSION 


I congratulate the Hawarden community 
upon having attempted a difficult task. I 
congratulate you upon the kind of leader- 
ship which you have chosen for this enter- 
prise. The road will not always be smooth. 
Higher education is a frontier experience 
and frontier life is never easy. The great 
thing about this frontier is that it takes 
place, not in some distant land, but it takes 
place right where we live. Hawarden stands 
between the great needs of America as a 
nation and the great needs of young people 
with minds and souls and destinies. I close 
with a Biblical parody. Now abideth the 
American dream, the community spirit of 
Hawarden—and people. But the greatest of 
these is people. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING FOR 
HEALTH SERVICES: PAST, PRES- 
ENT, AND FUTURE CONSIDERA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Compre- 
hensive Health Planning and Services 
Act, which passed Congress in 1966 and 
which was extended last year by heavy 
majorities in both bodies, has been gen- 
erally recognized as one of the more sig- 
nificant health bills to be approved by 
Congress in recent years. This legislation 
is designed to bolster health planning by 
the States as a means of improving serv- 
ices to the people and keeping costs un- 
der control. It would enhance meaning- 
ful control by the States of their health 
activities by eliminating the historic, 
disease-oriented grant programs in favor 
of block grants to the States. 

As an enthusiastic supporter of the 
block-grant concept, I backed the Com- 
prehensive Health Planning and Health 
Services Act wholeheartedly. The meas- 
ure won widespread bipartisan support 
as à reasonable means of insuring that 
growing Federal support of State health 
programs will not result in a concomi- 
tant tightening of Federal control over 
the activities of State health depart- 
ments, as well as over the endeavors of 
the localities. 
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I still favor the so-called Partnership 
for Health Act and the promise it holds 
for cooperation with the States. But 
there are growing signs that the bureauc- 
racy is reluctant to let go. The same ap- 
pears to be true of the regional medical 
programs for postgraduate education of 
physicians. This program grew out of the 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965 and is up for re- 
newal this year. Here, too, I am hearing 
complaints that tight controls are being 
retained by the Federal member of this 
partnership, 

A perceptive discussion of what may 
become a serious problem involving these 
two important health acts was discussed 
in the January issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health, published by 
the American Public Health Association. 
An editorial in this excellent publication 
points to the problem with a view toward 
bringing it out in the open for thorough 
discussion before a health act that was 
enthusiastically backed by the American 
Public Health Association runs into se- 
rious trouble. I submit for your consider- 
ation this excellent article, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
LOOKS AT HEALTH PLANNING—-COMPREHEN-~ 
SIVE PLANNING FOR HEALTH SERVICES: Past, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 
The system of federal grants-in-aid for 


health since World War II grew in a dis- 
jointed fashion, reflecting the relative abil- 
ities of pressure groups to push their sepa- 
rate categorical interests on the Congress. 
As a result, by 1965, there were some 15 dif- 
ferent categories of federal grants-in-aid to 
the states administered by the Public 
Health Service. “State plans” for use of fed- 
eral funds tended to be rigidly circum- 
scribed and frequently refiected national, 
rather than state or local, priorities. As long 
ago as 1953, there had developed a signifi- 
cant swell of uneasiness concerning the 
categorization of federal aid for state and 
local health programs. Legislation to elimi- 
nate the categories, introduced in 1954, 
passed the House but failed in the Senate. 
Subsequently, additional categories came 
into being, further restricting state and 
local governments in using federal aid to 
meet their most pressing needs. 

In 1963 or 1964, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, in cooperation with the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, under- 
took to develop recommendations for revi- 
sion of the existing system of PHS grants- 
in-aid to the states; and by the summer of 
1965, & program had been generally agreed 
to, although it continued to have some of 
the shortcomings of the then existing sys- 
tem (notably, it provided for new sets of 
categories). 

About that time, a small task force was 
set up in the Public Health Service to ap- 
proach the problem along a somewhat differ- 
ent axis, with a view to the development of 
the Administration’s 1966 legislative pro- 
gram. This task force made two profound 
points: (1) As a result of studies by the 
Surgeon General's Advisory Committee on 
Urban Health Affairs, the task force reached 
the conclusion that somehow a state and 
locally based planning system for public 
health activities had to be evolved; and (2) 
if plans developed through that system 
were to be effectively met, there should be 
a significant amount of freedom to use fed- 
eral aid without undue restriction, espe- 
cially of a categorical nature. 

The ultimate outcome of the task force’s 
recommendations was included in the legis- 
lation recommended by President Johnson 
early in 1966, and which he signed into law 
as the Partnership for Health Act on Novem- 
ber 3, 1966 (technically, the Comprehensive 
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Health Planning and Public Health Services 
Amendments of 1966). 

One of the major objectives of this legis- 
lation was to establish the framework for a 
meaningful planning process stemming up- 
ward from communities of the nation. There 
was a conscious effort to make the planning 
base as broad as possible so that considera- 
tion would be given to all segments of the 
health enterprise—public and private, fiscal 
and manpower resources, personal health 
services, and environmental control—with 
the ultimate objective of giving political 
leadership at all levels the information and 
tools it needs to make sound public policy 
decisions. This effort was indeed made with 
the realization that specialized health plan- 
ning activities as exemplified by those stimu- 
lated, for example, under the Hill-Burton 
Act, the Regional Medical Programs, and the 
Clean Air Act would continue for the fore- 
seeable future to be part of the total health 
planning process. And the comprehensive 
health planning proposal was an overt effort 
to create administrative machinery and tech- 
nical competence that could relate the parts 
and arrange them into a whole. 

One of the basic assumptions in proposing 
the legislation had been that there would 
be substantial increases in federal financial 
assistance to the states for public health 
purposes, thereby assuring state and local 
officials of adequate financial resources to 
develop new, and to expand and redirect 
existing, programs. 

Through a variety of circumstances, the 
appropriations available for the programs and 
services authorized by the new legislation 
have been limited and far below the levels 
originally proposed; and this has led to a 
feeling on the part of many state and local 
officials that they supported a major reor- 
ganization of the federal-state health grants 
on a now unfulfilled promise that substan- 
tial increases in federal aid would become 
available. 

During the debate on the new legislation, 
great emphasis was placed on the ability of 
state and local governments to have a major 
voice in their self-determination; and that 
priorities would indeed be set near the 
“grass roots“. While there was some discus- 
sion at the time the legislation was pending 
in Congress of the need to use the new au- 
thority to explore and develop new areas 
such as family planning, the assumption was 
that there would be substantial additional 
funds available for this, and emphasis on 
new activities would not per se result in the 
displacement of existing activities. Now there 
is a feeling among many Officials that the 
Administration, in setting its own priorities 
in the health field, is usurping the responsi- 
bility of state and local officials to establish 
theirs, particularly in the light of tight 
budgets. 

Still another problem that has arisen sub- 
sequent to enactment involves the relative 
role to be played by federal program plan- 
ners (especially those in specialized fields of 
interest) in the evolution of the project 
grants system authorized under the law. 
Some observers felt that too large a share of 
the previous federal grants-in-aid for health 
purposes had in effect been almost completely 
controlled by specialists working in the fed- 
eral government, and that local and state 
officials were unduly influenced in exercising 
judgment with respect to projects they felt 
highly important or of negligible significance. 
Conscious efforts have been made to assure 
the maximum possible involvement of local 
agencies in determining their priorities for 
development of proposals for project grants, 
but the suspicion remains among many that 
the federal member of the partnership for 
health still wants to dominate this aspect of 
the new effort. 

Are we on a collision course in health plan- 
ning? There is increasing uneasiness con- 
cerning the possibility that PHS-sponsored 
health planning activities as reflected in the 
Regional Medical Program and the compre- 
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hensive health planning program will result 
in even greater confusion than now exists 
and ultimately will create havoc. Others are 
convinced that the rapid growth of federal 
support for health activities of all sorts de- 
mands the maximum possible involvement 
of all segments of society, especially at the 
“grass roots,” and therefore the two existing 
approaches, in the long run, will be ad- 
vantageous. 

There is one very fundamental difference 
between the planning processes being devel- 
oped under the Partnership for Health Act 
and those underwritten through Regional 
Medical Programs. The former are assigned 
to the public sector and are basically respon- 
sible to the political chain of command. The 
latter are organized through the private or 
voluntary sector and only at the highest level 
(ie., the federal government) is there politi- 
cal responsibility for their conduct. If the 
two programs are, as some believe, on a col- 
lision course, one may speculate as to the 
ultimate fate of each as the predictable ex- 
pansion of tax support for all manner of 
health p comes about. But the ques- 
tion still remains: Need there be a collision? 


TO RENEW A NATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Appasso] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. A 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message, “To Renew 
a Nation,” covers many areas of great 
concern to every American, but I shall 
address myself to that portion dealing 
with noise control. 

The signs of our times have been 
clearly outlined by the President in his 
message. Noise abatement is a matter 
of deep concern with which we must 
contend, and soon. 

The President has given us a clear 
choice of paths to pursue. When there 
are nearly $200 million in noise lawsuits 
pending before courts throughout the 
nation, it certainly is time to enact legis- 
lation to protect people who live in the 
vicinity of airports. 

In my congressional district in which 
John F. Kennedy International Airport 
is located, and in many cities and towns, 
peoples’ homes are being wrecked or 
their value destroyed because of the ef- 
fects of noise pollution. I must admit 
quite truthfully that hardly any of these 
suits ever results in a settlement for the 
damaged person. Aviation noise, at the 
present time, appears to be above the 
reach of the law and remains an un- 
touchable nuisance. 

I am certain that many of my col- 
leagues here today have voluminous files 
from constituents who live near urban 
airports, justifiably complaining about 
noise which upsets their daily routine 
and stultifies their activities. 

Legislation which will correct this in- 
trusion into peoples’ lives is pending. It 
must be enacted. The people must be 
given some tangible evidence that their 
Representatives and the Congress, with 
the support of the President, will control 
noise and its attendant damage. 

Air travel is expected to triple by 1975, 
and the noise factor will triple as well. 
We must act now to make some headway 
toward meeting this ever expanding 
problem. Legislation, introduced by me 
and many of my colleagues, which takes 
the first step toward control of noise 
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and places the jurisdiction of this mat- 
ter in the Department of Transporta- 
tion, is pending with our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It is 
up to us to act—and to act swiftly. 


JERRY D. WORTHY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Nichols] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, America 
lost a very fine and dedicated public serv- 
ant yesterday in the death of my good 
friend, Jerry D. Worthy, who was serving 
as the Director of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, which 
is part of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board here in Washington. 

We had the honor and privilege of 
knowing Jerry and calling him friend for 
more than 20 years. We recall when he 
first moved to my small Alabama home- 
town as a gangling country lawyer, just 
graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama Law School and retaining his deep 
Sand Mountain drawl. 

Jerry was active in civic affairs, Com- 
munity Chest drives, and was named 
Man of the Year by the junior chamber 
of commerce. Whenever a job was to be 
done, be it the March of Dimes, the Heart 
Fund, Boy Scouts, or otherwise, the good 
people of the city of Sylacauga, Ala., 
called on Jerry Worthy. 

But despite these extra duties, Jerry 
always found time for his church work, 
and when the doors of the First Metho- 
dist Church opened, Jerry Worthy and 
his family were in their usual pew. His 
Christian devotion, his deep personal 
convictions, and his dedicated love for his 
fellow man characterized this Methodist 
layman, and his fellow stewards selected 
him to serve as chairman of the official 
board of his church. But Jerry Worthy’s 
brilliant mind and mature judgement 
destined him for greater things, and he 
was offered, and accepted, a position as 
deputy director of the regional office of 
the Small Business Administration in 
Atlanta and was soon promoted to be- 
come Assistant Deputy Administrator for 
Financial Assistance for the Small Busi- 
= Administration in their Washington 
office. 

Soon after our election to the 90th 
Congress, Jerry invited Carolyn and me 
out for dinner in his new home in Fair- 
fax, Va., and, after dinner, he talked 
with me about his work. He told me that 
he was happier than he had ever been 
and that he was pleased with his job and 
of the challenge, responsibility, and op- 
portunities for service that it presented 
daily. He spoke to me of his many trips 
and of his speaking engagements on the 
west coast, in the Midwest, and, in fact, 
all over the country. We both agreed that 
surely he had come a long way from the 
hardships of a rural Alabama farm life, 
which must have in part contributed to 
the stature, the stamina, and the devo- 
tion of this Christian layman. He told me 
also of his church, and I knew that Jerry 
Worthy had found happiness and con- 
tentment at his Bruen Chapel Methodist 
Church of Fairfax, Va. Yesterday, Jerry 
Worthy attended his usual Friends Sun- 
day School class, but the discussion de- 
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parted somewhat from the usual lesson, 
for Jerry had just returned from Chi- 
cago where he had personally visited into 
the homes of those less fortunate in the 
ghetto district of this great city. He had 
seen for himself the squalid living con- 
ditions, and he was both distressed and 
concerned. 

I can imagine his thoughts went to the 
book of Matthew, chapter 25, which 
reads: 

Then shall the righteous answer him, say- 
ing, Lord, when saw we thee ahungered, and 
fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 
we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


The class had just ended when Jerry 
was stricken from an old heart condition 
existing from an open-heart surgery op- 
eration while a young man. Someone 
recalled that he was living on borrowed 
time, but Jerry Worthy managed to live 
each day to his fullest. 

Jerry will be missed by his host of 
friends throughout the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and throughout the 
country. He will be missed by his devoted 
wife, Mary, his son, Billy, and his daugh- 
ters, Mary Jo and Martha Susan. He will 
be missed by his church because he gave 
unselfishly of his time and sustenance to 
the Lord’s work, but somehow I believe 
heaven will be even a better place be- 
cause of Jerry Worthy. 


EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
HOMEOWNERSHIP PROGRAM FOR 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to expand and 
improve section 221(h) of the National 
Housing Act, a section which I was able 
to have incorporated into the Housing 
Act of 1966 to enable nonprofit organiza- 
tions to rehabilitate good but deteriorat- 
ing housing for sale to low-income fam- 
ilies under insured mortgages bearing 
only 3 percent interest. This program 
grew out of a highly successful experi- 
ment in homeownership for low-income 
families initiated in St. Louis several 
years ago by a group of businessmen, 
civic leaders, and clergymen who formed 
the Bicentennial Civic Improvement 
Corp., purchased some old homes and 
rehabilitated them, and carefully se- 
lected the families which would occupy 
and own the dwellings and would coop- 
erate with their neighbors in upgrading 
the entire neighborhood. 

The 221(h) program is financed 
through FHA-insured loans from a $20 
million fund supplied by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association—‘Fannie 
Mae”—in order to make 3-percent fi- 
nancing available to low-income fami- 
lies. If has aroused widespread interest 
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throughout the country in the concept 
of giving low-income families an oppor- 
tunity to help solve their own housing 
problems in a way which gives them a 
great stake in the upkeep and improve- 
ment of the property and of the neigh- 
borhood. Ever since this program was 
enacted in 1966, numerous Members of 
Congress and outside organizations con- 
cerned about housing for the poor have 
proposed vast expansion of this idea to 
enable many thousands of families to 
participate in such a program. In the 
administration’s new housing bill, H.R. 
15624, there is provision in title I for a 
much broader program than section 
221(h) of the existing law, and Iam very 
interested in the plans the administra- 
tion has been developing in connection 
with this proposal. The Subcommittee 
on Housing of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BARRETT], will begin hearings 
tomorrow on the yery comprehensive 
new housing bill, including the title 
which deals with homeownership for 
low-income families. 

FINANCING OF ANY NEW PROGRAM IS CRUCIAL 


As the ranking member of this sub- 
committee, I am, of course, interested in 
all aspects of H.R. 15624, which I have 
cosponsored, but I will be particularly 
interested in the hearings in bringing 
out as much information as possible on 
the homeownership proposals. 

If the administration’s proposals on 
homeownership for low-income families 
is found to be feasible and practical, as I 
trust it will be, I will certainly support 
it as an improvement on section 221(h). 
But in view of how difficult it was for me 
to get the original program enacted into 
law, I would not favor its replacement by 
any new and more elaborate program 
unless and until a new program is not 
only approved by Congress and enacted 
into law, but, and this is crucial, until 
it is also adequately financed. 

Hence, in the bill I am introducing to- 
day, I propose an expansion in the re- 
volving fund for section 221(h) from 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000 and also a 
change in the financing benefits so that, 
under certain circumstances, partici- 
pants in this program can enjoy the 1- 
percent financing which the President 
has proposed for the new program in 
title I of H.R. 15624. This 1-percent 
financing would be reserved only for 
those home buyers whose incomes are 
sufficiently low to require such additional 
financing assistance. 

Section 221(h), although still new, is 
developing sufficient experience to dem- 
onstrate not only great promise but im- 
pressive performance. I am proud of it. 
I am delighted to see so much interest 
in expanding it. 


MORE CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
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that the case of conflict of interests in- 
volving three Maine men—a congres- 
sional employee, a local urban renewal 
authority director, and a Commerce De- 
partment employee—is worse than I 
imagined when I referred to it here last 
Thursday. 


Certain aspects of this case have been 
brought to light in the March 10 edition 
of the Maine Sunday Telegram which 
demand that some committee of the 
House or Senate—the Small Business or 
Government Operations or one of the so- 
called ethics committees—undertake an 
immediate investigation of this matter. 

I include at this point a copy of the 
newspaper article just mentioned: 

U.S. LOANS TO MUSKIE ASSOCIATES CALLED 

“UNETHICAL” 


(By William Langley) 


Remarks inserted in the Congressional 
Record this week have implicated aides and 
associates of U.S. Sen. Edmund S. Muskie in 
a conflict of interest controversy involving 
Maine nursing homes. 

The question of unethical conduct was 
raised by U.S. Sen. John J. Williams, R-Dela- 
ware, and U.S. Rep. H. R. Gross, R-Iowa, both 
long-time watchdogs of federal spending. 

Named in the Record information are: 

1. John P. Jabar, identified as a $10,000 a 
year assistant clerk to Muskie and a Water- 
ville attorney. 

2. Paul J. Mitchell, identified as the $12,500 
a year director of the Waterville Urban Re- 
newal Authority. He is a brother to George 
Mitchell, who is chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, and is a former Muskie aide 
in Washington. 

3. Jerome H. Barnett, named as the $15,000 
a year federal field coordinator for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration with 
headquarters in Augusta. 

Both Williams and Gross questioned the 
ethics of government employes seeking gov- 
ernment loans. 

Gross made the following statement in the 
Record: 

“I had hoped that the Bobby Baker case 
would have served as adequate warning to 
Congressional employes that they should 
avoid the conflicts of interest inherent in 
seeking government business loans, or other 
government decisions, for their own benefit. 

“It is cause for great concern when it is 
discovered that the message did not get 
across in some Democrat political circles, and 
a number of public officials felt there was no 
impropriety in serving as officers and direc- 
tors of firms seeking government loans. 

“The fact that the individuals involved 
severed their relations with the firms after 
questions of ‘conflicts of interest’ were raised 
is little credit to the men involved. 

“I consider it unconscionable that one 
John P. Jabar, a Congressional employe, was 
an officer and part owner of a firm that made 
application for government loans. 

“It is particularly shocking when it is 
noted that he was a kind of field represent- 
ative for a Congressional office with respon- 
sibility for helping citizens with their prob- 
lems with government programs. 

“Mr. Jabar and some of his associates, also 
government Officials, severed their relation- 
ship with the controversial nursing home 
projects after questions of ‘conflicts of in- 
terest’ were raised. 

“However, the mere fact that they had 
initiated these deals with the government 
and then sold their interests to others is a 
demonstration of the total lack of sensitivity 
on ethical questions. 

“I think there is reason for grave concern 
when the ethical climate is such that these 
conditions exist: 

“First, that Jabar, a $10,000 a year staff 
assistant in Congress, was president of a 
nursing home corporation that sought a 
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$415,000 loan guarantee from the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

“Second, that Paul J. Mitchell, a $12,500 
a year local Urban Renewal Authority direc- 
tor, was treasurer of the same nursing home 
corporation. 

“Third, that Jerome H. Barnett, a $15,000 a 
year federal field coordinator for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, was 
president and director of a firm seeking a 
$339,000 Small Business Administration loan 
on another nursing home project.” 

Williams submitted copies of his corre- 
spondence with the SBA and FHA on the 
situation, plus the following statement in 
the Record: 

“Several years ago I received a report that 
the Small Business Administration and the 
Federal Housing Administration were arrang- 
ing loans on certain projects in Maine which 
in turn were sponsored or partly owned by 
individuals connected with the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

“I submitted these allegations to the ap- 
propriate agencies and in their replies they 
confirmed that the transactions did take 
place, that certain government officials were 
connected with the loan applicants, but that 
they apparently saw no conflict of interest 
in such arrangements. 

“It is my understanding that the law pre- 
cludes government agencies from negotiating 
loans with any company controlled or par- 
tially owned by government officials, and 
I most respectfully disagree with the ex- 
planations furnished in justification of their 
decisions.” 

The Williams and Gross reports in the 
Record are coincidental with a month's 
study of the situation by the Sunday Tele- 
gram. 

Although complex, these facts have been 
revealed through copies of Williams’ corre- 
spondence with the SBA and FHA, photo- 
stats of Maine records, and interviews, 

Jabar and Mitchell first formed Medical 
Care Centers Inc. to secure a $415,000 loan 
guarantee from the FHA for the construction 
of a Waterville nursing home called Love- 
joy Manor. 

Maine’s FHA field office director at the 
time was Richard J. McMahon, a former 
treasurer and tax collector in Waterville. 
In 1955 McMahon had been appointed Dem- 
ocratic member of the Maine Public Utilities 
Commission by the then Gov. Muskie and 
in 1962 his appointment to the FHA post 
was announced by Muskie's office in Wash- 
ington. 

The FHA loan guarantee was subsequently 
approved for Medical Care Centers Inc., which 
listed Jabar as president and Mitchell as 
treasurer. They were also both stockholders 
in the firm. 

The FHA project number was 022-43001, 
and the construction was performed by Gi- 
guere and Hubert Inc. of Waterville. 

Then, the Augusta Medical Development 
Corp. was formed as a benevolent, non-profit 
firm to borrow $395,000 from the SBA, with 
bank participation, for the purpose of con- 
structing another nursing home in Augusta. 

The first president of AMDC was Barnett. 
He was asked to resign as president by the 
SBA because of the possible conflict of in- 
terest situation. The SBA now lists Ronald 
Doyon, manager of an Augusta carpet store, 

The SBA said the loan was for $345,000, 
with the Depositor’s Trust Co. of Augusta 
picking up the balance of the total $395,000. 

Regional director of the SBA in Augusta 
as president. 
at that time was Maurice F. Williams, for- 
merly administrative assistant to the then 
Gov, Muskie, and currently Maine’s Finance 
and Administrative commissioner at an an- 
nual salary of $20,000. ‘ 

When the SBA loan application was made, 
a new corporation, Memorial Manor Inc., was 
formed with Jabar as president and Mitchell 
as treasurer. 
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Memorial Manor Inc. was to use the SBA 
funds to construct and operate the new Au- 
gusta nursing home, which was also to be 
built by Giguere and Hubert Inc. 

Jabar later resigned as president of Memo- 
rial Manor Inc., and was replaced by Eugene 
Pooler, of Hartford, Conn., a relative of Paul 
Mitchell's wife. 

In the meantime, Jabar and Mitchell pur- 
chased a four-acre plot of land in Augusta 
for the nursing home site. At the time, the 
land was valued at $400 by the Augusta 
tax assessors. 

According to recorded tax stamps, Jabar 
and Mitchell acquired the land for $17,000 
from Mayfair Corp., owned by Stanley Sproul, 
an Augusta builder. 

Twenty-one days later Jabar and Mitchell 
tranferred the plot of land to AMDO (of 
which Sproul is a director) for $19,700. 

Jabar and Mitchell both said there was no 
profit involved in the transaction. 

Mitchell said there “have been no profits 
made to date on this thing.” 

Jabar said the $2,700 difference was “part 
of a contribution to the Augusta Medical 
Development Corp. It was a profit on paper 
only, as there was no actual money received.” 

Jabar said he had “lost money on these 
deals.” He also said he had received “no 
legal fees for anything,” but the SBA dis- 
agrees, 

National SBA Administrator Robert C. 
Moot said, Our files indicate Jabar was paid 
legal fees in the amount of $1,500 for serv- 
ices in the preparation and closing of this 
loan. Our records indicate that Jabar was 
an original incorporator of Memorial Manor 
Inc., and that he was involved in the devel- 
opment and consummation of this project. 

Moot also said SBA had specifically ap- 
proved payment of Jabar’s legal fees. 

Jabar said he went into “these projects 
with the idea of making money. It was a 
potential money-maker on a long-range 
basis. More people would be working, and it 
would create more payroll and taxes.” 

He said he has severed his connections 
with both the Waterville and Augusta nurs- 
ing homes. The Waterville Morning Sentinel 
reported in October, 1967 that Jabar and 
Mitchell had sold both homes to Hadley R. 
and Charles J. Chandler, of Pittsfield. 

Mitchell said he still owns two-thirds of 
the Augusta home, and Pooler owns one- 
third, 

It is unclear who presently owns the 
Waterville home, even though both estab- 
lishments are named Chandler Nursing 
Home. 

When asked if he and his brother owned 
the Waterville nursing home, Hadley 
Chandler said, “I won't say.” 

Continuing, Chandler said: 

“There are lots of things that involve lots 
of different people in this situation. On gov- 
ernment records the homes appear as one 
thing, and on other records they appear 
as something else. 

“Look, we've had trouble with these two 
projects. We took them over as a favor for 
someone, and we’ve taken a beating, to put 
it bluntly,” Chandler said. 

He declined to say who the “someone” is. 

“We'd like to be as non- involved as we 
can in this situation,” Chandler said. “We're 
in the clear and we've made sure of this. 

“Whatever position they want to take is 
up to them,” he said. 

Chandler also declined to identify “they” 
or “them.” 

The Chandler brothers also operate nurs- 
ing homes in Pittsfield and Bangor. 

Commenting on the Waterville home, 
Mitchell said, “I divested myself of my in- 
terest last September.” 

Jabar said, “The Chandlers have not 
bought either of the homes, they are just 
running them on a temporary basis.” 

In a statement issued from his Washing- 
ton office, Muskie said he has asked the SBA 
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and FHA for a review of both cases in view 
of Gross’ statement in the Congressional 
Record. 

“When I learned of Mr. Jabor’s involve- 
ment in the Augusta and Waterville nursing 
homes, I discussed the matter with him,” 
Muskie said. 

“I advised him that I thought he should 
divest himself of his interest in both proj- 
ects. He did so. 

“It is my understanding that in the Au- 
gusta situation Mr. Jabar withdrew before 
the loan application was processed,” Muskie 
concluded. 

According to SBA records, the loan was 
approved on Oct, 24, 1966, and Jabar didn't 
resign until Nov, 15, 1966. 

In the midst of these dealings, Jabar, 
Mitchell, AMDC, and Memorial Manor Inc. 
were sued for $3,000, plus interests and costs, 
by Mrs. Jacqueline H. Murphy, of Augusta, 
in a state District Court. 

Mrs. Murphy sued on three counts; that 
the defendants still owed her $500 as a com- 
mission balance on the sale of land for the 
Augusta home, and for failure to provide 
salary and other compensation for jobs that 
were performed by her as secretary of 
AMDC and later as administrator of the Au- 
gusta nursing home. 

Jabar, acting as attorney for the defend- 
ants, denied all three counts. But the case 
was settled out of court with a $1,500 pay- 
ment going to Mrs, Murphy. 

Mrs. Murphy is currently a secretary to 
Barnett in the Augusta EDA office. 

Questioned on the conflict of interest is- 
sue, Jabar said: 

“The question was raised, but we didn’t 
think there was any conflict of interest.” 

Mitchell said, “Unfortunately, the ques- 
tion should have been raised long before. No 
one raised any objections until construction 
of the home was started.” 


EVERYONE AT FAULT BUT THE 
RIOTERS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 


Speaker, a few days ago the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
presented its findings and recommen- 
dations after a 7-month study which 
cost the taxpayers at least a million dol- 
lars. 

This is the Federal Government’s an- 
swer to the serious concern felt by all 
Americans about the riots which cost 
loss of life and heavy property damage 
in Detroit, Newark, and other cities last 
summer. 

The Commission, headed by Gov. Otto 
Kerner, of Illinois, decided that damage 
caused by rioters generally had been 
overestimated. It said riots were not 
caused by anybody deliberating organiz- 
ing them, but by poverty. 

It recommends Federal Government 
programs for creating 2 million new jobs 
over 3 years, increased efforts to decrease 
segregation in the schools, liberalized 
welfare programs, and new laws cover- 
ing the sale and rental of housing. 

Every American wants to see every 
other American share in the benefits of 
our country: a job, a good place to live, 
a full dinner on the table, and education 
for his children. 
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We should work to eliminate, so far as 
we can, any barriers standing in the way 
of equal opportunity for all Americans. 
Equality of opportunity is the key to the 
kind of America we all want. 

But the Kerner Commission’s report 
has clearly missed the mark at which it 
aims. It fails to come to grips with some 
of the most fundamental aspects of the 
problem. 

It presents the problem in the same 
old ways which have been shown to be 
inadequate. It offers no really new solu- 
tions. Instead, it repeats on a large scale 
the mistakes that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been making over and over 
again for more than 25 years. 

Over the years and now again in this 
report, the public has been led to believe 
that Government action almost by itself 
can solve these problems. 

The idea has been fostered that new 
Federal laws, Supreme Court decisions, 
and the outpouring of dollars from Uncle 
Sam can make grievances disappear and 
hand to every citizen a kind of utopia. 

Today, in 1968, the laws of the land 
include nearly all the proposals which 
a few years ago were said to hold the 
key to avoiding riots. And Washington 
has been spending more and more each 
year on impoverished people until now 
the total is around $25 billion annually. 

The report says nothing about this, 
and fails to consider the feelings of 
despair and frustration of people when 
promises of great things turn out to be 
empty. 

The Commission paints a dismal pic- 
ture of what lies ahead for the country 
if its recommendations are not heeded. 
But in my view the outlook is even 
worse than they say if the prevailing 
Washington official attitude is anything 
like the report itself. 

The great majority of people living 
in the riot-torn neighborhoods want law 
and order. They do not condone or par- 
ticipate in riots because they have much 
to lose when lawlessness takes control. 

The report should have stated that 
the rioters are a small minority of their 
race and are doing more harm than 
good to their own interests. It should 
not have tried so hard to offer excuses 
for violence. 

Skillful troublemakers have learned 
how to gather a few young toughs to- 
gether and to organize them into a 
hate-mongering gang which feeds on 
emotion beyond the reach of common- 
sense reasoning. 

These hard-core organizers can find 
a few more recruits on the streets, and 
then it does not take much in the way 
of a traffic incident or minor dispute to 
spark the flames of riot and disastrous 
breakdown of order. But for the report 
to blame police brutality as one of the 
major reasons for the riots is shocking. 
It seems that everyone in America is at 
fault but the rioters. I just cannot buy 
that argument. 

Nobody would argue with spending a 
million dollars for a study that comes 
up with helpful solutions to America’s 
problems. But this new Kerner Com- 
mission report may prove to be worse 
than useless because, at a very critical 
time, it gives greater approval than ever 
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to some of the most mistaken notions 
of recent years. 

Let us help the impoverished to help 
themselves where we can do it. But let 
us not kid ourselves about the rioters 
who can only be encouraged to greater 
violence when high Government officials 
set up a high-level commission to make 
official excuses for organized lawbreak- 
ing activity. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration struck an- 
other blow for the welfare state last 
week. It is academic that the way to in- 
crease the welfare rolls is to. decrease 
job opportunities. This should be of 
primary concern to all citizens. 

Obviously, the way to create new jobs 
is to create new industry. And it is also 
fundamental that industry should go 
where there is a good labor force. For 
a good while now industry has been 
looking toward the South. The consumer 
population is growing there, the labor 
force is more than adequate—in fact, 
there are great numbers of people who 
desperately need jobs, and the climate 
is excellent. 

Every proper means has been used to 
attract new industry to the South, in- 
cluding industrial development bonds. 
Use of these bonds has proved to be so 
successful that now some 47 States pro- 
vide for industrial development bonds 
in some form. And the net result is that 
new industry is coming into being, not 
only in the South, but across the Na- 
tion. 

Industrial development bonds have 
been the deciding factor in the decision 
of many industries to go forward with 
building plans. New jobs have been 
created and in many cases the poor peo- 
ple of this Nation have left the welfare 
rolls and become productive citizens. 

Why then should the Internal Revenue 
Service propose to remove tax-exempt 
status from these job-producing indus- 
trial development bonds? Why should the 
Internal Revenue Service attempt to 
make it more difficult for a community 
or State to help its people? Why is it 
not better to have a legitimate tax ex- 
emption with industrial growth instead 
of welfare payments with fewer jobs? 

Mr. Speaker, I just cannot understand 
the reasoning of the administration. But 
equally as important is the question of 
the usurpation of the power of Congress 
by the executive branch. By what right 
does the administration grab this power? 
The Congress must not allow this to 
happen. I urge my colleagues to speak 
up on this vital matter, promptly. 

Maybe there are those who want to 
see an increase in welfare payments, but 
it is far better to increase job opportu- 
nities. This is the only way to eradicate 
poverty. Mr. Speaker, the administra- 
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tion must not take away one of our 
really legitimate ways of fighting pov- 
erty; namely, the opportunity to work. 


YOUNG REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
FEDERATION PRESIDENTIAL 
PREFERENCE POLL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago, the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation sponsored a presi- 
dential preference poll among the par- 
ticipants in the leadership training 
school held here in Washington by the 
federation. This poll is considered to be 
reflective of the views of young Repub- 
licans all over the Nation. 

Richard Nixon won the poll by a near- 
ly 2 to 1 margin over his nearest op- 
ponent. He collected 160 votes to Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan’s 85 and Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller’s 42. 

Some have said that Nixon’s greatest 
political debit is an alleged inability to 
attract young people. The results of this 
and other youth polls will put the end 
to this kind of talk. Richard Nixon ap- 
peals to young people in much the same 
way he appeals to their parents. 

On the basis of sound and proven 
judgment and experience, Richard Nix- 
on stands far above the field as the man 
best able to lead our Nation through 
the crisis period we are now facing, and 
millions of American young people sense 
this fact. 

No single group of people are more 
affected by the current administration’s 
vacillating war policy or its inability to 
cope with the problems of the cities. The 
Nation’s young people recognize that a 
change of national leadership is needed 
to produce new and workable solutions 
for these problems. This poll indicates 
that a good number of them, at least, 
view the experience and intellect of 
Richard Nixon as the key to practical 
answers. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, we live 
in an age which greatly depends upon 
the achievements of science and tech- 
nology to help produce solutions to many 
of our pressing national and interna- 
tional problems. Dramatic evidence of 
the importance of science and technol- 
ogy to our national purposes is con- 
tained in the budget proposals for fiscal 
year 1969 which the President submit- 
ted. to the Congress in January. The 
President is requesting almost $18 bil- 
lion in new obligational authority, an 
amount which is approximately two- 
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thirds of the total amount the whole 
Nation will spend for research and de- 
velopment in fiscal year 1969. It is obvi- 
ous that the U.S. Congress has an im- 
portant continuing function to perform 
in formulating sound policies which will 
insure wise investment of this large 
amount of taxpayers’ funds. 

One of the Nation’s most perceptive 
students of science and public policy is 
Dr. J. Lee Westrate. Dr. Westrate served 
on the staff of the President’s science 
adviser in both the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations. He now is the 
senior management analyst for science, 
technology, and education in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget—in many respects, 
his present duties are similar to those 
he performed in the White House. Dur- 
ing 1967, Dr. Westrate also served with 
distinction as a consultant on science 
policy to the Indian Government under 
the auspices of the Ford Foundation. 
While in India, Dr. Westrate presented 
a lecture at the Institute of Constitu- 
tional and Parliamentary Studies on the 
subject. “Science Policy Formulation: 
The Role of the Legislator.” The lecture, 
which was attended by many Members 
of the Indian Parliament, has been pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Jour- 
nal of the Indian Institute of Constitu- 
tional and Parliamentary Studies. 
Because Dr. Westrate’s article speaks to 
a number of issues the Congress con- 
fronts, I commend its careful reading 
to my colleagues. Here is the lecture in 
abbreviated form: 

SCIENCE POLICY FORMULATION: THE ROLE oF 
THE LEGISLATOR 
(By J. Lee Westrate) 

The recitation of United States experience 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the formulation of science policy is fraught 
with complexity and challenges all the in- 
genuity of policymakers, particularly when 
these policies are developed within the frame- 
work and by the institutional devices of 
democratic government. The very context in 
which such policy must be developed con- 
tributes greatly to the complexity. That con- 
text is public discussion and debate, pre- 
sumably well-informed individuals. 

But what of issues which are rooted in 
complex technological considerations? How 
amenable are these to intelligent debate, 
either in the halls of the legislature or by 
the average citizen whose opinions are im- 
portant to the effective functioning of the 
democratic process? The democratic system 
has always been under test with respect to 
the validity of its basic assumption—that 
rational man is capable of self-government. 
The more complex the issues, the greater the 
demands upon the citizenry. Democratic 
processes and institutions have survived 
these tests because they proved adaptable 
without destroying the basic freedom of the 
individual. 

At present, the scientific revolution poses 
@ challenge to the democratic process, but 
the challenge can be met by applying the 
techniques of the revolution itself and utiliz- 
ing scientific tools of analysis, e.g., systems 
analysis, operations research, and good in- 
formation management. The responsibilities 
for harnessing the democratic process to deal 
with science and technology and their im- 
plications for public policy are the joint 
responsibilities of executive and legislator 
backed by a citizenry which is willing to in- 
form itself regarding the crucial issues. 

In defining the role of the legislator in 
the formulation of science policy, or for that 
matter the role of the executive as well, it is 
necessary to identify several essentials. 
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First, whether the scientist or engineer 
likes it or not, the fundamental decisions 
of policy will be made within a political con- 
text and a political environment. That polit- 
ical context centers on the role government 
assumes with respect to science and tech- 
nology. The basic question here is: to what 
extent and in what form should govern- 
ment enter the field? Specific answers will 
be given with due reference to constitutional 
principles, provisions and interpretations 
which are themselves basic political factors. 
The clearly audible or dimly perceived de- 
sires of the public to reap the benefits of 
science and technology will likewise dictate 
that government’s role will be fashioned with 
due cognizance of political forces. 

A second important consideration is that 
policy formulation is concerned with gen- 
eral issues and these can be translated into 
terms which are understandable to the non- 
scientist. Only in rare instances can it be 
conceived that the policymaker will be called 
upon to resolve technical questions upon 
which scientifically trained experts are of di- 
vided opinion, The lawmaker and the key 
executive must of necessity not lose sight 
of national objectives, the role they share 
in creating the climate for the rational ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge to achiev- 
ing these national objectives, and their re- 
sponsibility to raise the key questions which 
are germane to the formulation of sound 
science policy. They must likewise fully un- 
derstand that there is a clear distinction be- 
tween science and technology in policy con- 
siderations, 

Finally, by their very nature, specific re- 
search and development or technical pro- 
grams must be designed and executed by 
technical experts within the broad guidelines 
established through legislative and executive 
processes, The legislator and his executive 
counterpart cannot meaningfully penetrate 
the myriad technical details nor should they 
be required to, but they should be concerned 
with performance and the achievement of 
these programs as measured progress towards 
nationally agreed upon objectives. However, 
they must avoid the temptation to dabble 
in administration; this is the province of the 
program manager. 

Given the broad responsibilities which the 
policymaker exercises, there are some key 
questions he must raise. These questions de- 
fine the basic issues which government must 
confront in dealing with science and tech- 
nology if coherent public policy is to be 
formulated, These questions must be raised 
regardless of whether the policymaker is a 
legislator or an executive. The following 
list is not all-inclusive, but it does indicate 
the broad range of issues. 

What are the specific national objectives 
most responsive to scientific and technical 
inputs? Stated another way—what are the 
nation's needs and how can science and tech- 
nology be utilized to satisfy these needs? 

What are the nation’s research and deyel- 
opment priorities in view of the national ob- 
jectives? The converse of this question is: 
Are the priorities which have been decided 
upon through public and private investment 
clearly related to national goals? 

What should be the criteria for deciding 
priorities and making resource allocations 
in the form of funds and manpower? Are 
these choices soundly based on timely and 
accurate data, that essential ingredient to 
rational decision-making? Or are decisions 
strongly influenced by political whims, pres- 
sures by entrenched and vested interests, or 
deeply rooted in sheer ignorance or capri- 
cious intuition buttressed by personal prej- 
udicies? 

What should be the basic policies for in- 
vesting public funds in research and devel- 
opment? Choice of priorities and alloca- 
tion of funds to these is only part of essen- 
tial policy. The significant follow-on ques- 
tions include these: 

1, To what extent should government cre- 
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ate its own research and development fa- 
cilities and thus garner to itself all of re- 
sponsibilities and problems connected with 
research management and application of 
the results? 

2. To what extent should industry be en- 
couraged to undertake development of its 
own scientific and technological capabilities 
and what incentives should government pro- 
vide it to do so? 

8. What is the proper balance between the 
development of indigenous resources for 
scientific and technological performance and 
the purchase of foreign technology based 
upon the level of national economic develop- 
ment and sound economic predictions as to 
the probable return on investment within 
both categories? 

4. What level of investment should be 
made in universities, institutes of science, 
and institutes of technology for purposes of 
conducting research and for training scien- 
tists and engineers? How should this invest- 
ment be made and what form of controls 
should government exercise? 

Perhaps the most difficult question the 
policymaker must ask is this: what portion 
of the government’s budget should be spent 
for scientific and technological programs? 
How much is enough? How fast should the 
total outlay grow? How fast should the va- 
rious sectors of research and development 
grow? How much should be spent for re- 
Search and how much for development? Is 
there a discernible upper limit? 

What are the manpower needs of the na- 
tion within the various groupings of scien- 
tists and engineers for the next five to ten 
years? A time span of five to ten years is 
chosen because it takes approximately that 
period to produce a graduate engineer or & 
Ph.D, scientist from the date he enters the 
university. Thus, programmatic decisions in 
research and development will affect man- 
power demands which may not be fully met 
for a period of five to ten years in the fu- 
ture. In view of this, what policies should 
government devise to gain reasonable as- 
surance that national manpower needs will 
be met? 

What is the full impact of government in- 
vestment and government research and de- 
velopment policies upon the institutions 
most vitally affected, i.e., institutions of 
higher education, the many government op- 
erated research enterprises, and industry 
which is both in the public and private sec- 
tors? This question is a continuous and most 
difficult one to answer. It requires careful 
study and the ability to predict future effects 
of policies under consideration for adoption. 

More on the management and organization 
side, what should be the basic governmental 
machinery for planning, coordinating or in- 
tegrating, and implementing research and 
development? How effective is existing ma- 
chinery? What advisory mechanisms are 
available to the head of the government, the 
cabinet, the operating agencies of govern- 
ment, and the legislator? 

How effective is the performance of gov- 
ernmental institutions charged with imple- 
menting scientific and technical programs? 
What should be the criteria of judgment? 
What is an acceptable return on research 
and development investment and how should 
it be measured or evaluated in terms of new 
knowledge produced, intellectual enrichment, 
trained manpower, increased indigenous 
technological capacity and earnings as quan- 
tified in increased foreign exchange or do- 
mestic markets? 

What is the best administrative system 
under which to operate the most productive 
research and development enterprises? How 
valid are the administrative policies and pro- 
cedures employed in “law and order” activi- 
ties for research activities? What new ap- 
proaches should be employed? 

Finally, what is the role of the scientist 
and engineer in the area of science policy 
formulation? His role as performer of scien- 
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tific and technical tasks and administration 
of scientific enterprises has broad acceptance. 
But what is the extent of his competence 
for performing the highest executive func- 
tions of government or the role of legislator 
wherein political, social and economic con- 
siderations vie with scientific and technical 
factors in resolving issues of public policy? 

Although these questions or issues could 
be supplemented by many others, they serve 
to underscore the complexities of science 
policy formulation which confront both the 
top level executive in an operating agency 
and a member of the legislative body who 
seeks to fulfill in adequate fashion his role 
as policymaker. Regardless of the difficulties 
they impose upon the capacities of the policy- 
maker and take the measure of his weak- 
ness they must be raised and answered with 
an acceptable margin of practical wisdom if 
an effective policy is to be produced and 
kept current. 


THE LEGISLATOR’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Because many of the issues in science and 
technology surface in the development and 
management of programs, operation of re- 
search institutions, training of scientists and 
engineers, and in the complex area of budget- 
ing, students have concentrated major atten- 
tion upon the broad responsibilities of the 
executive. Already there is a rich literature 
covering the role, responsibilities and prob- 
lems of the executive; this is growing at a 
rapid rate. There is not a similar treatment 
in depth of that other significant performer 
in policy formulation—the legislator. 

The legislator’s duties are essentially policy 
oriented, although he may take some interest 
in organizational and administrative matters. 
If United States experience is a valid indi- 
cator, the legislator is destined to play an 
ever more significant part in shaping research 
and development policy. He is searching for 
ways to improve his understanding of issues 
and the overall effectiveness of his perform- 
ance, Within the terms of reference for his 
performance, it is well therefore to examine 
some essential aspects of the role which the 
legislator must fulfill in helping to formulate 
intelligent national research and develop- 
ment policy. The discussion which follows will 
focus principally upon the functions of the 
legislator within a parliamentary system. 

It is quite impossible to develop an all in- 
clusive description of the legislator’s respon- 
sibilities for legislators as a class of public 
servants, For example, the manner in which 
a United States Congressman fulfills his role 
in policy formulation differs considerably 
from that of a member of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, The differences are primarily based in 
the structure of the respective governments. 
The United States Congressman functions 
within a system of institutionalized separa- 
tion of executive and legislative powers and 
low political party cohesion and discipline. 
His powers include formulation of authoriza- 
tion legislation for specific programs of gov- 
ernment, passage of appropriations legisla- 
tion which is often modified from that which 
the President requested, and the oversight 
of executive functions which not only in- 
volves detailed investigation of implementa- 
tion of government programs but also in- 
cludes strenuous efforts to influence the 
nature of their administration. 

With the partial institutional blurring of 
executive and legislative powers which oc- 
curs within the parliamentary system, the 
role of the legislator in science policy formu- 
lation can perhaps be generalized without 
attempting to draw fundamental distinctions 
between those members of the Parliament 
who simultaneously serve as cabinet officers, 
executive officials in the various ministries, 
and legislators; and the members of the op- 
position. The role the Members of Parlia- 
ment play has several facets which can be 
described as legislative responsibilities. 

A vital responsibility of the Parliament and 
thus the individual member is to set the best 
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possible climate within which science and 
technology can flourish. His service is essen- 
tially one of engaging in dialogue at the 
highest levels of government on the contri- 
bution of science and technology to achiey- 
ing national goals. In the public forum he 
can draw a careful distinction between sci- 
ence and technology so that policies for both 
can be intelligently set. He can also help to 
clarify the fundamental issues of research 
and development policy and thus build a 
climate of objectivity for their deliberation. 

The Member of Parliament should zea- 
lously attempt to understand the nature of 
research and development. In so doing, he 
will come to realize that public policy for 
science and technology demands that sub- 
stantial risks must be taken and the right to 
fail as well as the right to succeed must be 
guaranteed. He must learn to appreciate 
that failures will occur and that when they 
do his reaction must not be that public funds 
have been wantonly squandered, professional 
ethics have been violated, and that acts of 
dereliction have occurred even though finan- 
cial resources are extremely limited. In help- 
ing to build this climate for productive re- 
search and development, the legislator must 
learn not to place unrealistic requirements 
upon the nation’s scientists and engineers, 
and he must resist the delightful temptation 
to question the validity of every expenditure 
with the eagle eye of a cynical fiscal auditor. 

By his words and his deeds, the legislator 
as a responsible public servant should do 
everything possible to build an atmosphere 
of faith and confidence in science and tech- 
nology without standing in awe of the scien- 
tist or engineer’s intellectual equipment, 
without yielding his capacity for critical 
evaluation of research and development per- 
formance, or abdicating to scientists and en- 
gineers those public policy decisions which 
are rightfully the legislator’s. In an appear- 
ance before the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, one of India’s most distinguished 
men of science, Dr. Husain Zaheer, percep- 
tively and succinctly described the two sides 
of this question as follows: 

“A major problem in India, like other de- 
veloping countries, is the urgent need for a 
change in the outlook of scientists them- 
selves toward society and of society toward 
science and scientists; i.e., the problem of 
integration of science and technology with 
society in order to remove its isolation as a 
foreign imposition. Science can no longer be 
looked upon merely as a bundle of various 
intellectual disciplines or isolated fields of 
specialization and a new awareness of the 
wider role of science and technology has got 
to be developed in order that science and 
technology may play their proper and due 
role in the economic, social and political de- 
velopment of India in the same manner as 
science has done in other economically and 
socially more advanced societies.” 

The legislator has an important role to 
play if the changes Dr. Zaheer outlined are 
to occur. Hence, a key responsibility of the 
legislator is that of incisive and searching 
inquiry if science is to flourish in a favorable 
climate. He should raise the basic ques- 
tions which identify and clarify the critical 
issues of science policy. In his role of in- 
quirer, however, the legislator should raise 
the right questions and ask them of those 
who can give the answers. In raising ques- 
tions he must avoid the temptation to get 
bogged down in administrative processes 
and thus play the role of the operating ex- 
ecutive. To do this would serve only to con- 
fuse and obscure rather than clarify the 
fundamental policy issues. 

For the Indian Parliament, the science 
policy resolution of March 4, 1958, serves as 
a logical point of reference for such inquiry, 
although that resolution should probably 
be updated to incorporate the effects of a 
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decade of experience. The discussion of the 
annual budget also provides a strategic op- 
portunity as well as as an excellent frame- 
work for the function of critical appraisal 
of national research and development policy 
because the budget does represent funda- 
mental short term and long range policy de- 
cisions which have been backed up by finan- 
cial commitments. 

The admonition to avoid becoming bogged 
down in administrative processes and doing 
the work of the executive should not be in- 
terpreted as stating that the legislator has 
no function with respect to administration, 
He does have an important function, and he 
should exercise it aggressively. For instance, 
he should be concerned about the ma- 
chinery for planning and coordinating the 
nation’s research and development activ- 
ities. Through his questions and discus- 
sion he should seek to make it more effec- 
tive. 

The essential structure and administra- 
tive machinery for implementing scientific 
and technical programs are likewise his con- 
cern. The legislator has the responsibility 
to develop an informed judgment regarding 
the effectiveness of this machinery and use 
the vantage point of his position to influence 
improvement. 

Finally, it is important that the legislator 
evaluate performance of research and de- 
velopment enterprises—those operated in the 
public sector and those which are the recipi- 
ents of public funds, but whose management 
may be in the private sector. Essentially this 
means that he must persistently exercise the 
important function of gaining public ac- 
countability. He does this in the usual way 
of asking the crucial questions and insisting 
on obtaining satisfactory answers. Likewise, 
he must help to set the terms for evaluat- 
ing performance—a responsibility he shares 
with the executive. 

No matter how good his intentions, the 
legislator cannot exercise his legitimate func- 
tions unless he has the resources required. 
This observation is applicable with respect 
to the whole of the legislative process, but it 
is particularly true in the field of research 
and development because the questions and 
issues which must be raised are often highly 
technical, 

The basic resource needed is thus an ob- 
vious one—the legislator must have informa- 
tion. The data he requires must be pertinent, 
timely and accurate. But there must also be 
the machinery for collecting information, 
collating it, organizing it for his use, and 
getting it to him when he needs it. Serious 
thought should be given to creating an ade- 
quate information resource for use of the 
legislator where none now exists. 

Together with the need for data is the vital 
requirement for adequate staff assistance. 
The average member of a legislative body, be 
he a member of the United States House of 
Representatives or of the Indian Lok Sabha, 
lacks sufficient time to do all but his most 
essential staff work. The ideal staff assistance 
should be focused upon those functional 
areas which would highlight fundamental re- 
search and development issues. If this is not 
possible, there should at least be available a 
body of staff which could serve individual 
members by furnishing them the data which 
will permit them to raise the right questions. 

The tasks imposed upon the legislator in 
helping to formulate science policy in the 
midst of the scientific revolution are indeed 
formidable. The issues are complex and per- 
vade the whole structure of government and 
the society it serves. The tools available to 
perform these tasks are often grossly inade- 
quate. But the stakes are high. The course 
and speed of national development are at 
issue. The effectiveness with which science 
and technology can be deliberately applied 
to the achievement of economic, social, edu- 
cational and industrial goals is a cru- 
cial matter. The legislator cannot default his 
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responsibilities if he is to fulfill his pubile 
trust. 


MARTINO LETTER ON ATLANTIC 
UNION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 89th Congress and the first session of 
this Congress, 80 Members of the House 
introduced resolutions proposing the es- 
tablishment of a delegation to explore, 
with similar delegations from other 
NATO nations, the possibility of ulti- 
mately transforming the present alliance 
into a federal union. Seventeen others 
indicated their support. 

In hearings held in 1966, the State De- 
partment opposed this legislation on the 
grounds that “our Atlantic allies do not 
now wish to move toward any type of 
federal political relationship with the 
United States.” 

The late Gaetano Martino, former 
president of the European Parliament 
and one of the most active European 
union leaders, did not agree. In a letter 
to Clarence K. Streit, author of “Union 
Now,” on April 1966, he expressed his 
reactions to the State Department’s op- 
position. His views clearly and concisely 
refute the State Department’s claim. 

Mr. Martino noted that America has 
never concretely proposed a real federa- 
tion with European nations. He said that 
efforts made in the past by European 
members of the North Atlantic Council 
to achieve this goal have been met with 
resistance by the United States, It was 
his belief that public opinion in Europe 
was ready to regard the Atlantic com- 
munity “as a living program of action 
into which can be channeled the boldest 
exploits in the history of free men.” 

I wish to include Mr. Streit’s com- 
ments together with Mr. Martino’s letter 
at this point: 

MARTINO’s ANSWER TO STATE DEPARTMENT ON 
ATLANTIC UNION BILL 
(By Clarence Streit) 

The death of Gaetano Martino, former 
Italian Foreign Minister and chairman of the 
“Three Wise Men” to whom NATO in 1956 
turned for advice on strengthening the al- 
liance, permits me to reveal now one of his 
great services to Atlantic Union—a service 
which, it will be seen, still continues, and 
will until the State Department reverses 
its present Atlantic policy. 

This service was his powerful reply to the 
only grounds on which the State Department 
based its opposition to the Atlantic Union 
Delegation resolution at the Senate hearing 
on March 23, 1966, and still upholds. This 
proposal, which was re-introduced in both 
Houses this Spring, would authorize a dele- 
gation of 18 eminent citizens to organize and 
participate in a convention with such other 
NATO nations as desired to take part. Its 
aim would be to explore “the possibility of 
agreement on—a) a declaration that the 
eventual goal of their states is to transform 
the Atlantic alliance into a federal union, b) 
a tentative time table for the transition to 
this goal” and c) machinery to expedite the 
stages. The Department’s objections to this 
were stated at the above hearing by John 
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M. Leddy, Assistant Secretary of State in 
these words. 

“The simple but decisive fact is that our 
Atlantic allies do not now wish to move to- 
ward any type of federal political relation- 
ship with the United States. * * * The fun- 
damental reason why there is little European 
interest in federal union with us at this 
time is evident. It is that Europe fears that 
it would be swallowed by a more powerful 
U.S. A. 

“Therefore, to conelude . the disparity 
in power between the U.S.A. and European 
countries which have not yet achieved their 
own unity makes proposals seeking far-reach- 
ing political action with our allies to achieve 
these ends impractical. Only after Europe has 
attained sufficient unity to consider itself 
a de facto peer of the U.S. could such an 
undertaking have hope of success.” 

A few days later I sent these views of the 
Department to European statesmen I knew 
in several nations and asked for their com- 
ment. They included Signor Martino who I 
thought could speak with special authority, 
as he was one of the most active European 
Union leaders. All those to whom I wrote 
disagreed sharply with the State Depart- 
ment's view—none more strongly than Signor 
Martino. Since their letters were personal, I 
felt I could do no more publicly than quote 
excerpts—which I did in May 1966 Freedom 
& Union—without identifying their authors. 

In his letter, Signor Martino pointed out 
that the effort at European unification fol- 
lowed the failure of the U.S.A. to offer to 
federate with the Europeans, Speaking from 
personal experience, he blamed Washington’s 
resistance for the failure to implement the 
recommendations of NATO's “Three Wise 
Men” whom he chaired, and develop a “true 
Atlantic Community.” The full text of his 
letter—which he wrote in English—follows: 
emphasis has been added by me. 


ROME, 
April 1, 1966. 

Dear Mr. STREIT: I am very glad, indeed, 
to answer your kind letter of March 28. Your 
initiative is, in my opinion, of the greatest 
importance in this moment when interna- 
tional life is crossed by events that are tend- 
ing to modify the balance on which it has 
been based up to now. 

Unification at the European level and at 
the larger Atlantic level cannot be regarded 
as two distinct processes: When we pause to 
reflect on the values and ideals that underlie 
each of these apparently separate processes, 
we must conclude that they are two differ- 
ent aspects or moments of a single political 
process which represents the outcome of a 
complex historical development. Therefore 
every crisis, as every step forward in each of 
the two processes, cannot remain without ef- 
fects on the other. 

It is true that our efforts have been di- 
rected here mainly towards the unification 
of Europe, considered like a first step as es- 
sential to unification in the Atlantic area as 
the part is to the whole. But one must not 
forget that America has never concretely and 
actually proposed to Europe a real federation 
[with it]. On the contrary, efforts made in 
the past by European members of the At- 
lantic Council in order to foster the develop- 
ment and the gradual transformation of the 
alliance into a true community of peoples 
have met resistance on the part of the U.S.A. 

When I was Foreign Minister of Italy, I 
had several times the opportunity to under- 
line during the sessions in the Atlantic Coun- 
cil the necessity to transform the Alliance 
in a true Community; and it is also as a re- 
sult of my efforts, that the Committee of the 
“Three Wise Men” was created in 1956. Un- 
fortunately, the suggestions made by this 
Committee, in order to attain a stronger po- 
litical soldarity of the Allies, have not been 
rightly implemented; and we must not forget 
that this is partly due to the resistance op- 
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posed at that time by the American govern- 
ment to the concept of transfer of sover- 
eignty. 

I am convinced that the Alliance cannot 
escape the law of motion. We must acknowl- 
edge that, when it was formed and began 
to produce results, the situation in Europe 
and in the world was quite different from 
now and that it is impossible for the At- 
lantic Alliance not to adapt itself to the 
changed circumstances. But I am also con- 
vinced that the Atlantic Alliance is an in- 
stitution destined to develop and grow on 
itself and that inasmuch as America and 
Europe will be capable of ensuring a stable 
association between themselves, such as rep- 
resented by the Atlantic Community, the 
present controversies over the NATO and the 
Alliance will dwindle away. 

I believe that public opinion in Europe is 
now prepared to regard the Atlantic Com- 
munity not so much as a shield to protect 
our ideals and common way of life, but as a 
living program of action into which can be 
channeled the boldest exploits in the history 
of free men. 

Believe me to be 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr, AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hadax (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today and the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Petty (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for the week of March 11, 
1968, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Largo (at the request of Mr. 
WATT), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Appasso (at the request of Mr. 
HatHaway), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Nichols (at the request of Mr. 
Hatuaway), for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Betrs and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Saytor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Barrett and to include an edi- 
torial. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wrarr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DICKINSON. 

Mr. QuILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Ful ro of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. 

Mr. Ayres in two instances. 

Mr, Curtis in two instances. 

Mr. Zwack in two instances. 

Mr. Bos WItson in five instances. 

Mr. TALCOTT. 

Mr. Matutas of Maryland in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 

Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr, MICHEL, 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. 

Mr. Mize, 

Mr. DoLE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HATHAWAY) and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. Dent in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in three instances. 

Mr, RARICK. 

Mr. OTTINGER in six instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. ScHEUER. 

Mr. FALLON. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. RESNICK in two instances. 

Mr. FRASER in two instances. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. REEs. 

Mr. HOWARD. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint res- 
reper of the Senate of the following 

es: 


S. 889. An act to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California; and 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock p.m.), the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 12, 1968, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1608. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a request 
for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
years 1967 and 1968 (H. Doc. No. 274); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1609. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that certain appropria- 
tions listed have been apportioned on a basis 
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which indicates a necessity for supplemental 
estimates of appropriations, pursuant to the 
provisions of 31 U.S.C. 665; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1610. A letter from the Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., U.S. Department 
of Justice, transmitting the annual report of 
the Director for the fiscal year 1967, pursuant 
to the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4127; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1611. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting reports of three studies, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended by 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, H.R. 15004. A bill to further amend the 
Federal Clvil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, to extend the expiration date of certain 
authorities thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No, 1163). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 15224. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for procurement of 
vessels and aircraft and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard; with amendment (Rept. No, 1165). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee of Conference. 
S. 454. An act for the relief of Richard K. 


Jones (Rept. No. 1164). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as foilows: 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 15849. A bill authorizing construction 
of certain channel improvements on the Mis- 
sissippi River-gulf outlet channel in Louisi- 
ana; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 15850. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that interest 
on series E bonds which have been held to 
maturity or beyond shall be excluded from 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways and 

ns. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 15851. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide that the entire cost of health benefits 
under such act shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 15852. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to designate the Skyline Na- 
tional Parkway in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 15853. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 15854. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to encourage the es- 
tablishment and strengthening of State of- 
ficers of consumer protection through a pro- 
gram of Federal grant-in-aid assistance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, MADDEN: 

H.R. 15855, A bill to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to migrant health serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 15856. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15857. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 15858. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to encourage professors 
emeritus to continue college teaching; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 15859. A bill to require that at least 1 
percent of the money available to construct 
Federal buildings shall be used to provide for 
decoration and beautification in such build- 
ings; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 15860. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit States to disregard addi- 
tional income of recipients of public assist- 
ance who are also OASDI beneficiaries, in 
order to reflect more adequately the social se- 
curity benefit increases of 1965 and 1967; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 15861. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of corundum from the national stockpile; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 15862. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of castor oil from the national stockpile; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 15863. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the name of the Army 
Medical Service to the Army Medical Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 15864. A bill to provide for the opera- 
tion of the William Langer Jewel Bearing 
Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 15865. A bill to amend section 1072(2) 
of title 10, United States Code, to include a 
foster child with the definition of dependent; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mrs, SULLIVAN: 

H.R, 15866. A bill to amend section 
221(h) of the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 15867. A bill to equalize the cost of 
survivor annuities for spouse survivors, to 
base survivor annuities on amount of re- 
tiree annuities on date of death, to provide 
minimum annuities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 15868. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide ad- 
ditional dental care for dependents of ac- 
tive duty members of the uniformed serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 15869. A bill to amend chapter 55 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
additional dental care for dependents of 
active duty members of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 15870. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax 
credit for employers who employ members 
of the hard-core unemployed; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.J. Res. 1157. Joint resolution permit- 
ting the Congress to participate in any 
decision to increase U.S. involyement in 
the war in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.J. Res. 1158. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Con. Res. 673. Concurrent resolution to 
assist veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who have served in Vietnam 
or elsewhere in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARSH: 

H. Con. Res. 674. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing the Joint Select Committee on 
Observance of the 50th Anniversary of 
Armistice Day; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, MOORHEAD: 

H. Con, Res. 675. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should not increase its mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, RYAN: 

H. Con. Res. 676. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of Congress that the 
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United States should not increase its mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII: 

315. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Maryland, 
relative to support of U.S. Armed Forces 
personne] stationed throughout the world, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 15871. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

A. Key; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 15872. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio C. Quiroz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 15873. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Tulia Boldrini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 15874, A bill for the relief of Anna 

D'Angelo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 15875. A bill for the relief of John E. 
Abbott and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 15876. A bill for the relief of Melunka 

Krunic; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 15877. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Iliana Nato de Medeiros; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 15878. A bill for the rellef of Duke H. 
Vanderpuije; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 15879. A bill for the relief of Precioso 
Abayan Gabrillo, Jr., and his wife, Erlinda 
Ignacio Gabrillo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Res. 1091. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 16309) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Sherman Webb, and others,” to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims pur- 
suant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

256. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to a com- 
memorative postage stamp honoring John C. 
Calhoun; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

257. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to antiriot legislation; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PT K ᷣͤ ̃ ̃— eS ee 
SENATE—Monday, March II, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, the baffling problems 
in which our lives are set bring to our 
lips the cry, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” 

Reveal to us how vast are the issues 
and how great the enterprise committed 
now to our hands in the tangled affairs 
of our agitated world. 

We turn to Thee, driven by our ten- 
sion for the present, anxiety about the 
future, deep concern about ourselves, our 
Nation, and our world. 

Give us ears to hear, above the noise 
of crashing systems, Thy voice in and 
through the change and confusion of 
our day, when in a better order of hu- 
man society, pity and plenty and laugh- 
ter shall return to the common ways of 
man, bringing to fulfillment at last the 
ancient prophet’s dream: 

Violence shall be no more heard in 
thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday, March 8, 1968, be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON MARINE RESOURCES 
AND ENGINEERING DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 275) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Science and technology are making 
the oceans of the world an expanding 
frontier. 

In preparing for the coming decades, 
we must turn our attention seaward in 
the quest for fuels, minerals, and food— 
and for the natural beauty of the sea- 
shore to refresh the spirit. 

Yet the sea will yield its bounty only in 
proportion to our vision, our boldness, 
our determination, and our knowledge. 

During the past year we have taken 
new steps to strengthen the Nation’s sci- 
entific and technological base for un- 
derstanding and using the oceans. We 
have made good progress but much re- 
mains to be done in the years ahead, 

The National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development, 
chaired by the Vice President, has made 
significant progress in mobilizing the re- 


sources of the Federal Government to 
meet these challenges. I am pleased to 
transmit. to the Congress the Council's 
recommendations and annual report. 

The Fiscal Year 1969 Budget, which is 

now before the Congress, includes $516 
million for marine science and technol- 
ogy programs, Increased funding is pro- 
posed for: 

—Broadening education and research 
in marine sciences, particularly in 
the Sea Grant and other university 
programs. 

—Speeding up our research for an 
economical technology for extract- 
ing fish protein concentrate for use 
in the War on Hunger. 

—Development of improved ocean 
buoys to collect accurate and timely 
data for better prediction of weath- 
er and ocean conditions. 

—Expanding the Navy's advanced 
technology needed for work in the 
deep oceans, and for rescue, search 
and salvage. 

—Constructing a new high-strength 
cutter for the Ice Patrol and ocean- 
ographic research in Arctic and sub- 
polar areas. 

—Preventing and alleviating pollution 
from spillage of oil and other haz- 
ardous ship cargoes. 

—Continued mapping of the conti- 
nental shelf to assist in resource de- 
velopment and other industrial, sci- 
entific, and national security 
purposes. 

Increased research and planning to 
improve our coastal zone and to pro- 
mote development of the Great Lakes 
and of our ports and harbors. 
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—Application of spacecraft technology 
in oceanography, and improved ob- 
servation and prediction of the ocean 
environment. 

Other nations are also seeking to ex- 
ploit the promise of the sea. We invite 
and encourage their interest, for the 
oceans that cover three-fourths of our 
globe affect the destiny of all mankind. 
For our part, we will: 

—Work to strengthen international 
law to reaffirm the traditional free- 
dom of the seas. 

—Encourage mutual restraint among 
nations so that the oceans do not 
become the basis for military 
conflict. 

—Seek international arrangements to 
insure that ocean resources are 
harvested in an equitable manner, 
and in a way that will assure their 
continued abundance. 

Lack of knowledge about the extent 
and distribution of the living and min- 
eral resources of the sea limits their use 
by all nations and inhibits sound deci- 
sions as to rights of exploitation. I have 
therefore asked the Secretary of State 
to explore with other nations their in- 
terest in joining together in long-term 
ocean exploration. 

Such activities could: 

Expand cooperative efforts by scien- 
tists from many nations to penetrate 
the mysteries of the sea that still lie 
before us; 

—Increase our knowledge of food re- 
sources, so that we may use food 
from the sea more fully to assist in 
meeting world-wide threats of mal- 
nutrition and disease; 

—Bring closer the day when the peo- 
ples of the world can exploit new 
sources of minerals and fossil fuels. 

While we strive to improve Govern- 
ment programs, we must also recognize 
the importance of private investment, in- 
dustrial innovation, and academic talent. 
We must strengthen cooperation between 
the public and private sectors. 

I am pleased and proud to report that 
we have made substantial progress dur- 
ing the first full year of our marine 
science program, dedicated to more ef- 
fective use of the sea. 

We shall build on these achievements. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 11, 1968. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business and that state- 
ments made therein be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 
1961 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans to public 
bodies which upon sale by the Farmers Home 
Administration shall bear taxable interest 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROPOSED 2-YEAR EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY 
von MORE FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATES AND 
OTHER PURPOSES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend for 2 years the authority for more 
flexible regulation of maximum rates of in- 
terest or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open market operations in agency 
issues (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE AND 
FOSTER JOINT RATES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize and foster joint 
rates for international transportation of 
property, to facilitate the transportation of 
such property and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


HIGH SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend for 2 years the 
program of research and development under- 
taken by the Secretary of Transportation in 
high-speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934 
by extending the authorization of appro- 
priations for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF A NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
Yandranka Martinovic from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on Oc- 
tober 2, 1967; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

PROPOSED SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT OF 1968 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Public Health Service Act so 
as to help secure safe community water sup- 
plies, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED U.S, DRUG COMPENDIUM Act OF 1968 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 


to protect the public health by amending the 


Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
vide for the U.S. Compendium of Drugs 
which lists all prescription drugs under their 
generic names together with reliable, com- 
plete, and readily accessible prescribing in- 
formation and includes brand names, sup- 
pliers, and a price information supplement, 
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and to provide for distribution of the com- 
pendium to physicians and others, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


Report OF NATIONAL ApvisoRy COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT 


A letter from the chairman, National Ad- 
visory Council on Education Professions De- 
velopment, transmitting, pursuant to law 
the first annual report of the Council, dated 
January 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

REPORTS OF THREE STUDIES REQUIRED BY THE 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Interior, the reports of three studies required 
by the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended by the Clean Water Restoration 
Act of 1966 (with accompanying reports); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Joint Committee on 
the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Monroney and Mr. CARLSON members of 
the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


‘Senate, or presented, and referred as 


indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Ohio; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“H. Res. 187 


“Resolution to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to establish a quota sys- 
tem on the import of foreign steel 
“Whereas, The members of the House of 

Representatives of the 107th General Assem- 

bly of Ohio are fully cognizant of the detri- 

mental effects being caused by the rising 
amount of foreign steel imported into this 
country; and 

“Whereas, Steel imports currently cost the 

American steel industry about twelve per 

cent of its domestic market, causing im- 

mense harm to this basic industry, which is 

of major importance to our country’s wel- 
fare; and 

“Whereas, If this steel were produced in 
the United States it would represent the out- 
put of eighty thousand American steelwork- 
ers, and would have provided thousands of 
other jobs for workers in related and sup- 
porting industries, it would have increased 
federal and state tax revenues, and would 
have alleviated our critical balance of pay- 
ments position; and 

“Whereas, The American steel industry is 
fully capable of producing and shipping all 
the steel this country can use, (except in the 
ease of prolonged interferences to produc- 
tion) and American steel is inferior to none; 
and 

“Whereas, The major reason foreign steel 
is cheaper than American steel is the fact 
that labor costs in foreign steel-producing 
countries are only a fraction of labor costs 
in the United States and, since American 
steel producers’ profits are just a fraction of 
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the foreign labor cost differential, the reduc- 
tion of American steel prices would be no 
solution; and 

“Whereas, The problem cannot be solved 
by simply increasing American steel exports 
because of the great disparity in labor costs 
and, as above mentioned, because of the high 
foreign government nontariff trade barriers, 
in the form of duties, levies, and taxes, on 
American steel, which barriers are far high- 
er than current American duties imposed on 
foreign steel coming into this country; and 

“Whereas, A continued use of steel imports 
would weaken and erode the capability of the 
domestic steel industry to fulfill current and 
emergency demands of our National Security; 
and 


“Whereas, Ohio is among the leading states 
in the use and production of steel, and the 
steel industry is one of the largest of Ohio 
taxpayers, so that the stress caused American 
steel companies by the rising amount of for- 
eign steel importation is felt with particu- 
lar gravity in Ohio; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the House 
of Representatives of the 107th General As- 
sembly of Ohio, by adopting this Resolution, 
strongly urge the Congress of the United 
States to move with the utmost haste to 
establish a sound and effective quota system 
on the import of foreign steel; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives transmit duly authenticated 
copies of this Resolution to the President of 
the United States; the Vice-President of the 
United States; the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; and to each Senator and 
Representative from Ohio in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Adopted February 27, 1968. 

“Attest: 

“CARL GUESS, 
Clerk.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 1005 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
providing tax relief and incentives for air, 
water, and other pollution control facili- 
ties = 
“Whereas, The Federal Government is in 

the process of requiring the control of pol- 

lution under ‘the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act’, ‘The Air Quality Act of 1967’, 
and other Acts; and 
“Whereas, Colorado and almost all of the 
rest of the States have enacted and are en- 
forcing air, water, and other pollution con- 
trol laws; and 

“Whereas, Pollution control facilities have 
been and are being installed to protect and 
to benefit the public and their cost should 
therefore be borne by the public; and 

“Whereas, Pollution control facilities are 
not generally economically productive and 
their enormous cost is a heavy burden on 
private business and industry; and 

“Whereas, Twenty-three states have 
enacted and many more are presently con- 
sidering the enactment of tax relief meas- 
sures for pollution control facilities; and 

“Whereas, The major tax impact on private 
business and industry is made by the federal 
income tax; therefore, the federal govern- 
ment has the greater capacity for providing 
tax relief and incentives for pollution con- 
trol facilities; and 

“Whereas, Since the federal government as 
well as state governments are requiring con- 
trol facilities, the federal government should 
share in the cost of providing tax relief and 
incentives to private business and industry 
for pollution control facilities; and 

“Whereas, The United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works has recognized the 
need for such tax relief and incentive for pol- 
lution control and has strongly urged the ap- 
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propriate committees of the Congress to con- 
sider such legislation; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Forty-siæt General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, the Senate concur- 
ring herein: 

“That Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to enact legislation pro- 
viding tax relief and incentives to private 
business and industry for pollution control 
facilities. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of 
this Memorial be sent to each the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate of the Congress of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of tatives 
of the Congress of the United States, and to 
each member of Congress from the State of 
Colorado. 

“MARK A. HOGAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“COMFORT W. SHAW, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“JoHN D. VANDERHOFF, 
“Speaker of the 
“House of Representatives. 
“Henry C. KIMBROUGH, 
“Chief Clerk of the 
“House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the District of Columbia 
Council, Washington, D.C., praying for en- 
actment of legislation to provide for 
representation of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia in the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A petition signed by Ohio Bell, of Chicago, 
Ill., praying for a redress of grievances; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr, BROOKE: 

S. 3127. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Guardino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3128. A bill to amend the Housing Act 
of 1949 to provide interim assistance for 
blighted areas; 

S. 3129. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to ex- 
tend assistance under certain programs re- 
lating to the repair and rehabilitation of 
housing to certain areas other than areas 
in which urban renewal projects or p 
of concentrated code enforcement activities 
are being carried out; 

S. 3130. A bill to amend section 116 of the 
Housing Act of 1949, to authorize grants for 
demolition of nonresidential structures that 
are harborage or potential harborage of rats; 
and 

S. 3131. A bill to amend section 110(c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to broaden the per- 
missible uses of air rights sites acquired in 
connection with urban renewal projects; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
Lausch and Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 3132. A bill to provide for the coopera- 
tion between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the States with respect to the future 
regulation of surface mining operations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jacksod when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3133. A bill to extend for 2 years the 

authority for more flexible regulation of max- 
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imum rates of interest or dividends, higher 
reserve requirements, and open market op- 
erations in agency issues; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3134. A bill to facilitate equipment inter- 
change between and among the several modes 
of transportation; and 

S. 3135. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1984 by extending the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bills which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3136. A bill for the relief of Chau Fuk, 
Chu Wu , Pang Hing Tam, Mui Tai, 
Ching Lai, Fui Ip, Cheong Pang, Pong Kam 
Ng, and Kwan Tse Pun; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 3137. A bill to impose quotas on the im- 
portation of lamb meat; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HansEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S.J. Res. 151. Joint resolution designating 
the month of May 1968 as “National Airmail 
Golden Anniversary Month”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


S. 3128, S. 3129, S. 3130, AND S. 3131— 
INTRODUCTION OF BILLS TO 
MAKE EXISTING HOUSING PRO- 
GRAMS MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
LOCAL NEEDS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing four bills designed to 
make existing housing programs more 
responsive to local needs. These bills call 
for no additional expenditures, rather 
they represent minor, yet necessary mod- 
ifications which will present commu- 
nities with adequate tools to deal with 
local problems. 

The four bills would first provide in- 
terim assistance to blighted areas, which 
will permit a community to finance emer- 
gency projects in a neighborhood which 
will be an urban renewal or code en- 
forcement area in the near future; sec- 
ond, extend the rehabilitation grant and 
loan programs to these neighborhoods to 
begin the immediate upgrading of the 
neighborhood instead of waiting for 
months while the application for Fed- 
eral funds goes through one review after 
another; third, expand the demolition 
program to include nonresidential build- 
ings which are rat harborages or poten- 
tial rat harborages; and fourth, extend 
the acceptable uses of air rights under 
urban renewal legislation to include air 
rights for the construction of educational 
facilities and other uses deemed appro- 
priate by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Mr. President, I feel that much of our 
urban legislation has been drafted in a 
restrictive form in the past. This should 
not be the case. Legislation is needed to 
make Federal aid programs more flexi- 
ble and more readily available to help 
communities meet emergency situations. 

These four bills are a start in remold- 
ing our present programs. Mr. President, 
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I would like to summarize the need for 
each of the bills I am introducing. 


INTERIM ASSISTANCE TO BLIGHTED AREAS 


This bill would permit a community to 
take interim steps to alleviate harmful 
conditions in any slum or blighted area 
which is planned for clearance, rehabili- 
tation, or code enforcement in the near 
future, but which needs some immediate 
action until the community’s plan is ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. 

In 1949 Congress enacted urban re- 
newal legislation designed to clear slums 
and provide adequate housing for all 
American families. Beginning in 1954 
Congress recognized that the urban 
renewal program should not merely con- 
centrate on clearance but should also 
emphasize neighborhood rehabilitation 
and conservation to avoid the necessity 
of clearance at a later date. Presently, 
there are two programs, rehabilitation 
and code enforcement, designed to assist 
communities fight blight without total 
clearance and the ensuing disruption to 
community life. 

Yet all three programs, clearance, re- 
habilitation and code enforcement have 
the problem of not being quick responses 
to the needs of the residents of the 
neighborhoods. There is a time lag þe- 
tween the announcement that a commu- 
nity will take action in a neighborhood 
and the actual beginning of work. It is 
during this time lag that the supply of 
credit in the neighborhood ends, that 
there are no community improvements 
and that there is further deterioration. 
This is particularly significant if the 
neighborhood is scheduled for conserva- 
tion; the time lag may result in changing 
a neighborhood from one which can be 
saved into one which must be cleared. 

It is difficult to explain to the residents 
of a neighborhood that action must be 
delayed a year while the application is 
reviewed and re-reviewed. This bill, if 
enacted, would permit the community to 
implement some of the needed neighbor- 
hood improvement. This in turn would 
convince the residents that the com- 
munity is not procrastinating. These im- 
provements would serve as visible proof 
that the community is committed to the 
overall upgrading of the neighborhood. 

This bill would provide that Federal 
assistance would be available—under the 
same provisions as the urban renewal 
formula—to cover the cost of emergency 
projects needed in the neighborhood. 
Such activities could include— 

First, repairing serious deficiencies in 
streets, sidewalks, and other public prop- 
erty; 

Second, improving private property 
if it is a menace to public health; 

Third, demolishing buildings when 
they endanger public health; 

Fourth, establishing temporary play- 
grounds; and 

Fifth, improving publie services to the 
residents of the neighborhood. 

Mr. President, this is not a new, expen- 
sive scheme but is merely a means for 
a community to demonstrate its con- 
cern for a neighborhood without waiting 
for the endless process of review to be 
completed. Last year, the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee approved 
similar legislation in S. 2700 to provide 
such interim assistance to urban re- 
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newal areas which would eventually be 
cleared. This bill extends this principle 
to rehabilitation and code enforcement 
areas where the need for immediate re- 
sults is even greater. It is my hope that 
this bill will be included in the omnibus 
housing bill reported out of the com- 
mittee this session. 


INTERIM REHABILITATION AID 


My second bill is an extension of this 
interim assistance principle. It will allow 
a community to implement the special 
rehabilitation aid programs in neighbor- 
hoods scheduled for rehabilitation or 
code enforcement, but not yet approved 
for such activity by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At the present time, there are three 
special rehabilitation programs, which 
can only operate in a federally approved 
rehabilitation or concentrated code en- 
forcement program. 

First, there is a direct loan program— 
section 312—for rehabilitation. This pro- 
gram provides 3-percent loans for im- 
proving residential and nonresidential 
property. Second, there is a direct re- 
habilitation grant program—section 
115—which provides direct grants of up 
to $1,500 for rehabilitating owner- 
occupied dwellings where the family in- 
come is below $3,000 a year. Third, there 
is an FHA insurance program—section 
220(h)—which can be used to insure ac- 
ceptable risk loans made for property im- 
provement in single family and multi- 
family dwellings. 

Mr. President, one possible criticism of 
this interim approach could be that the 
rehabilitation activities might occur in 
an unplanned fashion and contrary to 
the community’s objections. However, 
this legislation contains certain require- 
ments that must be met before the com- 
munity can proceed with this interim re- 
habilitation aid. They are: 

First. The governing body of the com- 
munity must determine that the neigh- 
borhood contains a substantial number 
of structures in need of rehabilitation. 

Second. The community must have in 
effect a workable program meeting the 
requirements of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Third. The property is in need of re- 
habilitation. 

Fourth. The rehabilitation of this 
property is consistent with the com- 
munity’s plan for rehabilitation or code 
enforcement. 

Thus this bill would extend these in- 
valuable aids to neighborhoods which 
will be approved for rehabilitation in the 
near future. This extension is needed to 
assist a community to improve the living 
conditions for its residents. Why should 
we limit such assistance to areas ap- 
proved by the Federal Government when 
the need for this help may be greater in 
another neighborhood but this neighbor- 
hood’s application is stuck somewhere in 
the endless review process? 

DEMOLITION GRANTS 

My third bill would amend the demoli- 
tion grant program to authorize grants 
for demolition of nonresidential struc- 
tures that constitute harborage or po- 
tential harborage for rats. 

In 1965 Congress established a pro- 
gram of grants to aid communities in de- 
stroying unsafe residential - structures. 
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This legislation has been most helpful 
in eliminating dwellings unfit for human 
habitation. 

However, these grants are limited to 
residential structures and cannot be used 
by a community in a comprehensive pro- 
gram aimed at rat extermination if the 
rat harborages are nonresidential struc- 
tures. This bill would amend the 116 
demolition program and permit the dem- 
olition of nonresidential property if 
there is a systematic rodent control pro- 
gram underway in the neighborhood, 
and if the building is a harborage or po- 
tential harborage of rats. 

This is needed legislation; it has been 
specifically endorsed by the cities of De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and Chicago. These 
communities recognize that the rats are 
located in garages, sheds and outbuild- 
ings. This bill would permit the destruc- 
tion of these dwellings and the eradica- 
tion of the rodents. 

AIR RIGHTS 


My fourth bill would broaden the uses 
of air right sites acquired in connection 
with an urban renewal project. In 1964 
air right sites were included as an eligi- 
ble part of an urban renewal project, 
but these sites were limited to housing 
for low and moderate income housing. 
In 1966 the use of air rights was extend- 
ed to industrial projects. 

This bill would extend the use of air 
rights for educational facilities, and 
would permit the Secretary to allow 
other uses as he deems appropriate. This 
legislation will give a community more 
flexibility in planning for projects to be 
included in an urban renewal program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these four bills be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bills will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S, 3128 
A bill to amend the Housing Act of 1949 to 
provide interim assistance for blighted 
areas 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“INTERIM ASSISTANCE FOR BLIGHTED AREAS 

“Sec. 118. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, the Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into contracts to make, and 
to make, grants as provided in this section 
(payable from any grant funds provided 
under section 103(b)) to cities, other mu- 
nicipalities, and counties for the purpose of 
assisting such localities in carrying out pro- 
grams to alleviate harmful conditions in 
slum and blighted areas which are planned 
for substantial clearance, rehabilitation, or 
federally assisted code enforcement in the 
near future but in which some immediate 
public action is needed until clearance, re- 
habilitation or code enforcement activities 
can be undertaken. Such grants shall not ex- 
ceed two-thirds (or three-fourths in the case 
of any city, other municipality, or county 
having a population of 50,000 or less accord- 
ing to the most recent decennial census) of 
the cost of planning and carrying out pro- 
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grams which may include (1) the repair of 
streets, sidewalks, parks, playgrounds, pub- 
licly owned utilities, and public buildings 
to meet needs consistent with the short-term 
continued use of the area prior to the under- 
taking of the contemplated clearance or up- 
grading activities, (2) the improvement of 
private properties to the extent needed to 
eliminate the most immediate dangers to 
public health and safety, (3) the demolition 
of structures determined to be structurally 
unsound or unfit for human habitation and 
which constitute a public nuisance and 
serious hazard to the public health and 
safety, (4) the establishment of temporary 
public playgrounds on vacant land within 
the area, and (5) the improvement of gar- 
bage and trash collection, street cleaning, 
and similar activities through the employ- 
ment of otherwise unemployed or under- 
employed residents of the area. The provi- 
sions of sections 101(c), 106, and 114 shall 
be applicable to activities and undertakings 
assisted under this section to the same ex- 
tent as if such activities and undertakings 
were being carried out in an urban renewal 
area as part of an urban renewal project.” 


S. 3129 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to extend assist- 
ance under certain programs relating to the 
repair and rehabilitation of housing to cer- 
tain areas other than areas in which urban 
renewal projects or programs of concen- 
trated code enforcement activities are be- 
ing carried out 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
312 (a) of the Housing Act of 1964 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 312. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
through the utilization of local public and 
private agencies where feasible, to make loans 
as herein provided to the owners and tenants 
of property to finance the rehabilitation of 
such property. No loan shall be made under 
this section unless— 

“(1)(A) the property is situated in an 
urban renewal area or an area in which a 
program of concentrated code enforcement 
activity is being carried out pursuant to sec- 
tion 117 of the Housing Act of 1949, and the 
rehabilitation is required to make the prop- 
erty conform to applicable code requirements 
or to carry out the objectives of the urban 
renewal plan for the area; or 

B) (i) the property is in an area (other 
than an area described in subparagraph (A)) 
which the governing body of the locality has 
determined, and so certifies to the Secretary, 
contains a substantial number of structures 
in need of rehabilitation, (ii) there is in 
effect for the locality a workable program 
meeting the requirements of section 101(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949, (iii) the prop- 
erty is in need of rehabilitation, and (iv) the 
area is scheduled for rehabilitation or con- 
centrated code enforcement within a reason- 
able time, and the rehabilitation of this 
property is consistent with the plan for re- 
habilitation or code enforcement, 

“(2) the applicant is unable to secure the 
necessary funds from other sources upon 
comparable terms and conditions; and 

“(3) the loan is an acceptable risk taking 
into consideration the need for the rehabili- 
tation, the security available for the loan, 
and the ability of the applicant to repay the 
loan.” 

Sec. 2. Section 115(a) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by inserting “(1)” after 
“(a)”, and by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph as follows: 

(2) In addition to the authority conferred 
by paragraph (1), and notwithstanding any 
other provision of this title, the Secretary is 
authorized, through the utilization of local 
public agencies where feasible, to make 
grants (payable from any grant funds pro- 
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vided under section 103(b)) to an individual 
or family, as described in subsection (b), to 
cover the cost of repairs and improvements 
necessary to make a structure owned and oc- 
cupied by such individual or family conform 
to public standards for decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing. No grants shall be made 
under this paragraph in the case of any prop- 
erty, unless (A) such property is in an area 
within a locality (other than an urban re- 
newal area) which the governing body of the 
locality has determined, and so certifies to 
the Secretary, contains a substantial num- 
ber of structures in need of such repairs and 
improvements, (B) there is in effect for the 
locality a workable program meeting the re- 
quirements of section 101(c) of this title, 
and (C) the area is scheduled for rehabili- 
tation or concentrated code enforcement 
within a reasonable time, and such repairs 
and improvements to any property is con- 
sistent with the plan for rehabilitation or 
concentrated code enforcement. 

Sec. 3. Section 220(h) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “of this section,” in 
the first sentence the following: “or in such 
other area of a locality as may be approved 
by the Secretary,”; and 

(2) by adding after the first sentence the 
following: “No home improvement loan shall 
be insured hereunder to finance improve- 
ments to any property in an area other than 
an area of an urban renewal project, or an 
area in which a program of concentrated code 
enforcement activities is being carried out, 
unless the property is situated in an area of 
a locality which the governing body of the 
locality has determined (and so certifies 
to the Secretary) contains a substantial 
number of deteriorating or substandard 
housing structures; there is in effect for the 
locality a workable program meeting the re- 
quirements of section 101(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949; the area is scheduled for re- 
habilitation or concentrated code enforce- 
ment within a reasonable time and repair 
and improvement to such structures is con- 
sistent with the plans for rehabilitation or 
code enforcement.” 
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A bill to amend Section 116 of the Housing 
Act of 1949, to authorize grants for demo- 
lition of nonresidential structures that are 
harborage or potential harborage of rats 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That Section 

116 of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended 

by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence all 
language after “demolishing structures” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“which such city, municipality, or county 
has authority under State or local law to 
demolish and which have been determined 
to be (1) residential property that is struc- 
turally unsound or unfit for human habita- 
tion, or (2) other property that is hazardous 
to health and safety, dilapidated, unused, 
and harborage or potential harborage of 
rats”; and 

(2) adding the following sentence to sub- 
section (b): “The requirement of clause (2) 
of the p: sentence shall not be ap- 
plicable to structures to be demolished un- 
der authority of clause (2) of subsection (a) 
of this section if there is a systematic rodent 
control program underway in the neigh- 
borhood in which the structures are located.” 

S. 3131 

A bill to amend Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 to broaden the permissible uses 
of air rights sites acquired in connection 
with urban renewal projects 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

Section 110(c)(1)(IV) of the Housing Act 
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of 1949 is amended by striking out “for use 
for industrial development” and inserting in 
leu thereof “for use for the development of 
industrial or educational facilities, or for 
such other use as may be approved by the 
Secretary.” 

(b) Section 110(c)(7) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “for industrial de- 
velopment” and inserting in lieu thereof “for 
the development of industrial or educational 
facilities, or for such other use as may be 
approved by the Secretary.” 


S. 3132—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO SURFACE MINING 
REGULATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION—NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which was drafted and submitted by 
Interior Secretary Udall to provide for a 
joint Federal-State system for regula- 
tion of surface-mining operations and 
the reclamation of surface-mined areas. 

This measure is a part of the Presi- 
dent’s program for national renewal set 
forth in his message of March 8. The 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
the President said, in pertinent part: 

Advances in mining technology have al- 
lowed us to extract the earth’s minerals eco- 
nomically and swiftly. 

But too often these new techniques have 
been used unwisely and stripping machines 
have torn coal and other minerals from the 
surface of the land, leaving 2 million acres 
of this Nation sterile and destroyed. The un- 
sightly scars of strip mining blight the 
beauty of entire areas, and erosion of the 
damaged land pours silt and acid into our 
streams. 

Under present practices, only one-third of 
the land being mined is also being reclaimed. 
This start has been made by responsible in- 
dividuals, by mining companies, and by the 
States that have already enacted laws to 
regulate surface mining. 

America needs a nationwide system to as- 
sure that all lands disturbed by surface 
mining in the future will be reclaimed. This 
can best be achieved through cooperative ef- 
forts between the States and the Federal 
Government. 


The proposed legislation I am intro- 
ducing would carry out the purposes set 
forth by President Johnson. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the measure, the executive commu- 
nication by which the draft of the bill 
was submitted, and an explanation of its 
principal provisions be set forth in full 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the bill, letter, 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3132) to provide for the 
cooperation between the Secretary of the 
Interior and the States with respect to 
the future regulation of surface-mining 
operations, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jackson (for himself, Mr. 
Lauschx, and Mr. NELson), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3132 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Surface Mining 
Reclamation Act of 1968.” 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of this Act, the 
term— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(b) “reclamation” means the recondition- 
ing or restoration of an area of land or water, 
or both, that has been adversely affected 
by surface mining operations; 

(c) “commerce” means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween a State and any other place out- 
side thereof, or within the District of Co- 
lumbia, or a possession of the United States, 
or between points in the same State but 
through a point outside thereof; 

(d) “surface mine” means (1) an area of 
land from which minerals are extracted by 
surface mining methods, including auger 
mining, (2) private ways and roads ap- 
purtenant to such area, (3) land, excava- 
tions, workings, refuse banks, dumps, spoil 
banks, structures, facilities, equipment, ma- 
chines, tools, or other property on the sur- 
face, resulting from, or used in, extracting 
minerals from their natural deposits by sur- 
face mining methods or the onsite processing 
of such minerals; 

(e) “surface mined area” means any area 
on which the operations of a surface mine 
are concluded after the effective date of a 
State plan or the tions issued under 
section 8 of this Act, whichever is applica- 
ble; 

(f) “person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, or other 
business organization; 

(g) “State” includes a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, or Guam; and 

(h) “State plan” or “plan” means the 
whole or any portion or segment thereof. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDING 


Sec. 3. The Congress finds and declares— 

(a) That extraction of minerals by sur- 
face mining is a significant and essential 
industrial activity and contributes to the 
economic potential of the Nation; 

(b) That there are surface mining opera- 
tions in the Nation that burden and adverse- 
ly affect commerce by destroying or dimin- 
ishing the availability of land for commer- 
cial, industrial, recreational, agricultural, and 
forestry purposes, by causing erosion and 
landslides, by contributing to floods and the 
pollution of waters, by destroying fish and 
wildlife habitat and impairing natural beau- 
ty, by counteracting efforts to conserve soil, 
water, and other natural resources, by de- 
stroying or impairing the property of citizens, 
and by creating hazards dangerous to life 
and property; 

(e) That regulation by the Secretary and 
cooperation by the States as contemplated 
by this Act are appropriate to prevent and 
eliminate such burdens and adverse effects; 

(d) That, because of the diversity of ter- 
rain, climate, biologic, chemical, and other 
physical conditions in mining areas, the es- 
tablishment on a nationwide basis of uniform 
regulations for surface mining operations and 
for the reclamation of surface mined areas 
is not feasible; 

(e) That the initial responsibility for de- 
veloping, authorizing, issuing, and enforcing 
regulations for surface mining operations and 
for the reclamation of surface mined areas 
should rest with the States; and 

(f) That it is the purpose of this Act to 
provide a nationwide program to prevent or 
substantially reduce the adverse effects to the 
environment from surface mining, to assure 
that adequate measures will be taken to re- 
claim surface mined areas after operations 
are completed, and to assist the States in 
carrying out such a program. 

MINES SUBJECT TO ACT 

Sec. 4, After the effective date of this Act, 
each surface mine, the products of which en- 
ter commerce or the operations of which af- 
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fect commerce, and the surface mined area 
thereof shall be subject to this Act. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATION 


Sec. 5. (a) In furtherance of the policy of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized, when- 
ever he determines that it would effectuate 
the purposes of this Act, to cooperate with 
appropriate State agencies in developing and 
administering State plans for the regulation 
of surface mines and the reclamation of sur- 
face mined areas, consistent with the provi- 
sions of section 7 of this Act, and to coop- 
erate and consult with other Federal agen- 
cies in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In cooperating with appropriate State 
agencies under this Act, the Secretary may 
provide such agency (1) technical and finan- 
cial assistance in planning and otherwise de- 
veloping an adequate State plan for the 
regulation of surface mines and the reclama- 
tion of surface mined areas, (2) technical 
assistance and training, including necessary 
curricular and instructional materials, and 
financial and other aid for administration 
and enforcement of such a plan; and (3) 
assistance in preparing and maintaining a 
continuing inventory of surface mined areas 
and active mining operations within the 
State for the evaluation of current and fu- 
ture needs and the effectiveness of mining 
and reclamation regulatory measures. 

(c) The amount of any grant the Secre- 
tary may make to any State to assist them 
in meeting the total cost of the cooperative 
program in each State shall not exceed 50 
per centum of such cost: Provided, That such 
payment shall not be made for more than 
three years unless a State plan has been 
submitted and approved by the Secretary 
and thereafter such payment shall be con- 
tingent at all times upon the administration 
of the State program in a manner which the 
Secretary deems adequate to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 

(d) The appropriate State agency with 
which the Secretary may cooperate under 
this Act shall be a single agency designated 
by the State to have responsibility for the 
administration and enforcement of a State 
plan approved under this Act: Provided, That 
the Secretary may, upon request of the 
Governor or other appropriate executive or 
legislative authority of the State, waive the 
single State agency provision hereof and ap- 
prove another State administrative structure 
or arrangement if the Secretary determines 
that the objectives of this Act will be en- 
hanced by the use of such other State struc- 
ture or arrangement. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary may appoint ad- 
visory committees which shall include, among 
others, State representatives, persons quali- 
fied by experience or affiliation to present the 
viewpoint of operators of surface mines, and 
persons qualified by experience or affiliation 
to present the viewpoint of conservation and 
other interested groups, to advise him in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. The 
Secretary shall designate the chairman of 
each committee. 

(b) Advisory committee members, other 
than employees of Federal, State, or local 
governments, while performing committee 
business, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, but 
not exceeding $100 per day, including travel 
time. While so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, members may 
be paid travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence at rates authorized by 5 U.S.C, 
5703 for persons intermittently employed. 

STATE PLAN 

Sec. 7. (a) A State may, after public hear- 
ings, submit to the Secretary at any time a 
State plan or a proposal for a revision in a 
plan previously approved by the Secretary 
for the regulation of surface mines and the 
reclamation of surface mined areas located 
within the State. The Secretary shall, after 
giving appropriate Federal agencies a rea- 
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sonable opportunity to review and comment 
thereon, approve a State plan or revision 
thereof if— 

(1) He determines that, in his judgment, 
the plan includes laws and regulations 
which— 

(A) promote an appropriate relationship 
between the extent of regulation and recla- 
mation that is required and the need to pre- 
serve and protect the environment; 

(B) provide that an adequate mining plan 
be filed with, and approved by, the State 
agency and a permit be obtained to insure, 
before surface mining operations are com- 
menced or continued, that they will be con- 
ducted in a manner consistent with said 
mining plan; 

(C) contain, in connection with surface 
mines and surface mined areas, criteria re- 
lating specifically to (i) the control of ero- 
sion, flooding, and pollution of water, (il) 
the isolation of toxic materials, (lii) the pre- 
vention of air pollution by dust or burning 
refuse piles or otherwise, (i) the reclamation 
of surface mined areas by revegetation, re- 
placement of soil, or other means, (v) the 
maintenance of access through mined areas, 
(vi) the prevention of land or rockslides, 
(vii) the protection of fish and wildlife and 
their habitat, and (vill) the prevention of 
hazards to public health and safety; 

(D) promote the reclamation of surface 
mined areas by requiring that reclamation 
work be planned in advance and completed 
within reasonably prescribed time limits; 

(E) provide for evaluation of environ- 
mental changes in surface mined areas and 
in areas in which surface mines are operat- 
ing in order to accumulate data for assessing 
the effectiveness of the requirements estab- 
lished; 

(F) provide adequate measures for en- 
forcement, including criminal and civil pen- 
alties for failure to comply with applicable 
State laws and regulations; periodic inspec- 
tions of surface mines and reclamation work; 
periodic reports by mining operators on the 
methods and results of reclamation work; the 
posting of performance bonds adequate to 
insure the land is reclaimed; and the revoca- 
tion of permits for failure to comply with 
the terms of the permits or of the provisions 
of the regulation or laws under which the 
permits are issued; and 

(2) The Secretary determines that, in his 
judgment, the plan includes— 

(A) adequate provision for State funds 
and personne] to assure the effective admin- 
istration and enforcement of the plan and, 
if needed, the establishment of training pro- 
grams for operators, supervisors, and recla- 
mation and enforcement officials in mining 
and reclamation practices and techniques; 

(B) provision for the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary as he may require; 
and 

(C) authorization by State law and that 
it will be put into effect not later than 60 
days after its approval by the Secretary. 

(b) After approval of a plan, the Secre- 
tary, on the basis of such inspections, in- 
vestigations, or examinations as he deems 
appropriate and reports submitted by the 
State, shall make a continuing evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the approved plan 
and the enforcement thereof. Whenever he 
determines, after notice to the State agency 
referred to in subsection (d) of section 5, 
and opportunity for a hearing: 

(1) that the State, in administering the 
plan, has failed to comply substantially 
with it or to enforce it adequately, he shall 
notify the State thereof and if within a rea- 
sonable time the State has not taken ade- 
quate measures, in his judgment, to correct 
the situation, he may withdraw his approval 
of the plan and issue regulations for such 
State under section 8 of this Act; and 

(2) that a revision of an approved plan 
is appropriate to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, he shall notify the State thereof, 
and if within a reasonable time the State 
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has not revised said plan and obtained the 
approval of the Secretary thereon, he may 
withdraw his approval of the plan and is- 
sue regulations for such State under section 
8 of this Act. 

FEDERAL REGULATION OF SURFACE MINES 

Sec. 8. (a) If, at the expiration of two 
years after the effective date of this Act, a 
State fails to submit a State plan, or a State 
has submitted a plam which has been dis- 
approved and has within such period failed 
to submit a revised plan for approval, the 
Secretary, in consultation with an advisory 
committee appointed pursuant to this Act, 
shall issue promptly regulations for the op- 
eration of surface mines and for the recla- 
mation of surface mined areas in such 
State: Provided, That if the Secretary has 
reason to believe that a State will submit an 
acceptable plan within one additional year 
after the expiration of the two-year period, 
he may delay the issuance of Federal regu- 
lations for such one-year period of time. If 
a State has within two years after the effec- 
tive date of this Act submitted a plan for 
approval and the two-year period in the 
first sentence of this section has expired 
before the Secretary has approved or disap- 
proved the plan, the Secretary shall delay 
the issuance of Federal regulations pending 
the approval or disapproval of the plan. The 
Federal regulations issued by the Secretary 
for a particular State shall be consistent 
with the principles set forth in subsection 
(a) (1) of section 7 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the regulations which he 
proposes to issue for a particular State. In- 
terested persons shall be afforded a period of 
not less than 60 days after the publication 
of such regulations within which to submit 
written data, views, or arguments. Except as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section, 
the Secretary may, after the expiration of 
such period and after consideration of all 
relevant matter presented, issue the regula- 
tions with such modifications, if any, as he 
deems appropriate. 

(c) On or before the last day of a period 
fixed for the submission of written data, 
views, or arguments, any person who may be 
adversely affected by the regulations which 
the Secretary proposes to issue may file with 
the Secretary written objections thereto stat- 
ing the grounds therefor and requesting a 
public hearing on such objections. The Sec- 
retary shall not issue regulations respecting 
which such objections have been filed until 
he has taken final action upon them as pro- 
vided in subsection (d) of this section, As 
soon as practicable after the period of filing 
such objections has expired the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register a no- 
tice specifying the provisions of the regula- 
tions to which such objections have been 
filed. 

(d) If such objections requesting a pub- 
lic hearing are filed, the Secretary, after 
notice, shall hold a public hearing for the 
purpose of receiving evidence relevant and 
material to the issues raised by such ob- 
jections. At the hearing any interested per- 
son may be heard. As soon as practicable 
after the completion of the hearing, the Sec- 
retary shall act upon such objections and 
make public his decision. 

(e) The Secretary may from time to time 
revise such regulations in accordance with 
the procedures prescribed in subsections (a) 
through (d) of this section. 


TERMINATION 


Src. 9. If a State submits a proposed State 
plan to the Secretary after Federal regula- 
tions have been issued pursuant to section 


8 of this Act, and if the Secretary approves 
the plan, such Federal regulations shall cease 
to be effective within the State 60 days after 
the approval of the State plan by the Secre- 
tary. Such Federal regulations shall again 
become effective if the Secretary subsequent- 
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ly withdraws his approval of the plan pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of section 7 of this 
Act. 

INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
cause to be made such inspections and in- 
vestigations of surface mines and surface 
mined areas as he shall deem appropriate 
to evaluate the administration of State 
plans, or to develop or enforce Federal reg- 
ulations, and for such purposes authorized 
representatives of the Secretary shall have 
the right of entry to any surface mine or 
upon any surface mined area. 

(b) The head of each Federal agency shall 
permit by agreement authorized representa- 
tives of the State or the Secretary to have 
the right of entry to any surface mine or 
upon any surface mined area located on 
lands under his jurisdiction, unless the Sec- 
retary of Defense finds that such entry would 
not be in the interest of the national se- 
curity. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 11. The Secretary may issue such reg- 
ulations as are deemed necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


INJUNCTIONS 


Sec. 12. At the request of the Secretary, 
the Attorney General may institute a civil 
action in a district court of the United 
States for a restraining order or injunction 
or other appropriate remedy (a) to prevent 
a person from engaging in surface mining 
operations without a permit from the Sec- 
retary required under section 8 of this Act, 
or in violation of the terms and conditions 
of such permit or the Federal regulations 
issued under section 8 of the Act; (b) to 
prevent a person from placing in commerce 
the products of a surface mine produced in 
violation of an approved State plan; or (c) 
to enforce the right of entry under section 
10 of this Act. The district courts of the 
United States in which such person resides 
or is doing business or is licensed or incorpo- 
rated to do business shall have jurisdiction 
to issue such order or injunction or to pro- 
vide other appropriate remedy. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. (a) If any person shall fail to 
comply with any regulation issued under 
section 8 of this Act for a period of fifteen 
days after notice of such failure, such per- 
son shall be liable for a civil penalty of not 
more than $100 for each and every day of 
the continuance of such failure. The Sec- 
retary may assess and collect any such 
penalty, and upon application therefor may 
remit or mitigate any such penalty imposed. 

(b) Any person who knowingly violates 
any regulation issued pursuant to section 8 
of this Act shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $2,500, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both, 

(c) The penalties prescribed in this sec- 
tion shall be available to the Secretary in 
addition to any other remedies afforded to 
him under this Act in enforcing the regu- 
lations issued under section 8 of this Act. 

RESEARCH 


Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct and promote the coordination and 
acceleration of research, studies, surveys, ex- 
periments, demonstrations, and training in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. In 
carrying out the activities authorized by this 
section, the Secretary may enter into con- 
tracts with, and make grants to, institutions, 
agencies, organizations, and individuals, and 
collect and make available information 
thereon. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 15. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 
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(b) All appropriations and donations 
made pursuant to this Act, and all permit 
fees or other charges paid pursuant to section 
8 of this Act shall be credited to a special 
fund in the Treasury to be known as the 
Mined Lands Reclamation Fund. Such sums 
shall be available, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

OTHER FEDERAL LAWS 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall affect in 
any way the authority of the Secretary or 
heads of other Federal agencies under other 
provisions of law to include in any lease, 
license, permit, contract, or other instrument 
such conditions as may be appropriate to 
regulate surface mining operations and to 
reclaim surface mined areas on lands under 
their jurisdiction: Provided, That such con- 
ditions shall be at least equal to any law 
and regulation established under an approved 
State plan or to any regulation issued under 
section 8 of this Act for the State in which 
such lands are located. Each Federal agency 
shall cooperate with the Secretary and the 
States, to the greatest extent practicable, in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. Jackson, are as follows: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill, “To provide for the coop- 
eration between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the States with respect to the regulation 
of surface mining operations and the rec- 
lamation of surface mined areas, and for 
other purposes.” Also enclosed is a brief ex- 
planation of its major provisions, 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 
It will carry out the recommendation of 
President Johnson in his message on this 
subject. 

This very important proposal is based upon 
the findings and recommendations of the 
National Surface Mine Study and the In- 
terior report entitled “Surface Mining and 
Our Environment”, which the President 
transmitted to the Congress on July 3, 1967. 

The study revealed that 3.2 million acres 
of land have been affected by surface mining 
in the past. Furthermore, at the present time 
approximately 20,000 active surface mining 
operations are disturbing our land at a rate 
estimated to exceed 150,000 acres annually. 
In producing the minerals needed in our 
economy, it is estimated that by 1980 more 
than 5 million acres will have been affected 
by these operations, 

While there are many mining companies 
with extensive current reclamation programs, 
data received from various sources indicate 
that as recently as 1964, the amount of land 
being partially or completely reclaimed was 
approximately 30 percent of the area dis- 
turbed in that year, At the present time only 
11 States have laws requiring the reclama- 
tion of surface mined lands, and unless meas- 
ures are undertaken to insure reclamation 
of lands subject to surface mining in the 
future, our Nation’s inventory of derelict 
lands will continue to grow. The study also 
showed that unreclaimed mined land is re- 
sponsible in many instances for degradation 
of the environment through erosion, land- 
slides, air and water pollution, loss of fish 
and wildlife habitat, and the creation of 
hazards to public health and safety. 

In our report, we proposed that a national 
program be undertaken which would include 
both the prevention of future damage to 
the land from surface mining and the repair 
of lands damaged by such mining in the past. 

It was recommended that priority be given 
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to Federal, State, and local programs for 
the prevention of future damage. 

We are recommending at this time only 
the enactment of a program to regulate fu- 
ture surface mining. We believe it is essen- 
tial that the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment move forward now with that part of 
the program. While it is important and de- 
sirable to remedy past mistakes if possible, 
we believe that it is even more important 
to prevent future ones now. 

The reclamation of previously mined areas 
is a very complex subject and presents many 
problems. We are looking into these prob- 
lems and hope that we can propose a work- 
able program in this area in the not too 
distant future. 

Also, at the direction of the President we 
will be submitting to him by April 1, 1969, 
a report, based on studies now being con- 
ducted, on the appropriate measures to be 
taken to prevent and control adverse effects 
to the environment. resulting from under- 
ground mines and underground mining op- 
erations and the washing, sizing, or concen- 
trating of minerals. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
this legislative proposal is in accord with the 
President's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
BRIEF EXPLANATION OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF MINED LANDS CONSERVATION ACT 


1. The proposal would establish a State- 
Federal program for the regulation of sur- 
face mining operations in the Nation. The 
purpose of the program is to prevent in the 
future the ncedless degradation to the en- 
vironment and destruction of land values 
which have occurred in the past, and to as- 
sure that reasonable steps will be taken to re- 
claim mined areas after surface mining is 
completed. 

The National Surface Mine Study author- 
ized by Congress under the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965 found that 
surface mining throughout the Nation pro- 
duces significant detrimental effects upon 
the land. 

2. The proposal would apply to surface 
mines operating on the date of its enactment 
and thereafter and to areas on which surface 
mining operations cease after the date of 
enactment. It would apply to such operations 
wherever found in a State, including those 
conducted on Federal and Indian trust lands. 

8. The proposal recognizes that because 
of the diversity of terrain, climate, and other 
factors from State to State and even within 
a single State, a uniform system of regula- 
tions is both impracticable and undesirable. 
It gives the States the initial opportunity to 
control the problem now. 

4. The proposal would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to provide both tech- 
nical and financial assistance to the States 
in developing and enforcing adequate State 
plans for the regulation of surface mines and 
the reclamation of surface mined areas. The 
financial assistance would be in the form of 
up to 50 percent grants to cover the Federal 
share of the State program. 

5. The proposal would authorize the Sec- 
retary to establish a series of advisory com- 
mittees, possibly on a regional basis, to as- 
sist him in carrying out his responsibilities 
under this legislation. The membership of the 
committees would include appropriate State 
and Federal people and various people from 
industry, conservation, or other organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

6. The proposal would encourage each 
State to submit for the approval of the Sec- 
retary an adequate and complete State plan 
for the regulation of surface mines and the 
reclamation of surface mined areas located in 
the State. While the plan may be submitted 
at any time, it must be submitted within 2 
years after enactment if a State wants to 
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forestall Federal regulation, The Secretary, 
however, may extend this time another year, 
if he believes that a State will submit an 
approval plan by then. In the process of 
adopting a State plan, the State must ini- 
tiate public hearings to give interested per- 
sons and organizations an opportunity to 
comment thereon. 

An approvable plan must— 

(a) Promote an appropriate relationship 
between the extent of regulation and rec- 
lamation that is required and the need to 
preserve and protect the environment; 

(b) Provide a system of permits and the 
filing of mining plans to enable the.State to 
know how and what kind of operations will 
be commenced or continued; 

(c) Provide means and measures for pre- 
venting or controlling the adverse effects of 
mining operations, such as air and water 
pollution, erosion, the prevention of slides, 
and the protection of fish and wildlife 
areas; 

(d) Provide for the reclamation of surface 
mined areas, including the posting of an 
adequate performance ordinance bond which 
will insure that the entire cost of the rec- 
lamation will be covered; and 

(e) Provide adequate measures of enforce- 
ment, funds, and personnel. 

Before approving a plan, the Secretary 
must be satisfied that it can be carried out 
under State law within 60 days after his 
approval. Also, the Secretary must submit it 
to other Federal agencies having affected 
land holdings within the State which the 
plan covers or having some other direct 
interest in surface mining operations therein 
for their review and comment. We expect 
that their review and comment would not 
delay approval for any appreciable time. 

7. Once approved, the Secretary would, 
based on State reports and field investiga- 
tions, etc., continue to evaluate its effective- 
ness and, most particularly, the adequacy of 
the State’s enforcement. The latter is prob- 
ably the “key” to assuring that the objec- 
tives of this legislation will be met. If he 
determines, after an opportunity for a hear- 
ing, that the State plan has not been ade- 
quately enforced, the Secretary will notify 
the State of the problem and make recom- 
mendations on how enforcement can be im- 
proved. If the State fails to take corrective 
steps, the Secretary is authorized to with- 
draw his approval of the plan and issue 
Federal regulations. 

8. Technology and conditions will change. 
Also, it is possible that experience will show 
that all or a part of the plan is defective 
or difficult to administer adequately. The 
proposal recognizes these possibilities and 
provides a system for instituting revisions 
by each State and by the Secretary. 

9. Two years after enactment of this pro- 
posal, the Secretary shall issue promptly 
Federal regulations for the operation of sur- 
face mines and the reclamation of surface 
mined areas for any State or portion thereof 
which has not submitted a plan, unless the 
Secretary gives & 1 year extension to submit 
it, or which has had a plan disapproved, 

Only 11 States have laws regulating sur- 
face mining operations. Some existing State 
laws do not cover surface mining of all min- 
erals, Thus, most State governments will need 
to enact State legislation to authorize such 
regulation or to amend existing regulations. 
Moreover, the development of State plans will 
necessitate time consuming study and con- 
sultation by State officials with mining in- 
dustry representatives and other interested 
persons. Review of proposed State plans by 
the Federal Government will also be time 
consuming. It is anticipated, however, that in 
the case of some of the States which already 
have laws governing surface mining State 
plans might be submitted very soon after 
enactment. 

10. In establishing Federal regulations for 
surface mining in a State, the Secretary is 
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required to consult with an appropriate ad- 
visory committee. The regulations must be 
consistent with the appropriate criteria set 
forth for the State plan in this proposed 
legislation. 

11. The proposal weuld provide for the 
publication of proposed Federal regulations 
in the Federal Register and for a public 
hearing on request of interested parties. 

12. The proposal would authorize a Mined 
Lands Reclamation Funds to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

13. As we said earlier, the proposai would 
make the State plan applicable to Federal 
lands and to Indian trust lands. It, however, 
would not repeal, modify, or otherwise affect 
present or future Federal statutes or regula- 
tions relating to surface mining operations, 
except that, where there is an approved 
State plan or regulation issued under this 
legislation, the Federal lease, permit, etc., 
conditions must be at least equal to them. 

14. The proposal would authorize the Sec- 
retary to carry out an accelerated program 
of research, studies, surveys, experiments, 
demonstrations, and training in aid of this 
legislation. 


Mr, JACKSON. Also, Mr. President, I 
announce that hearings will be held by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on this legislation, as well as 
S. 217 by Senator Lauscue and S. 3126, 
by Senator Netson, on April 30 and 
May 1 in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. The hearing will begin at 10 
a.m. on April 30, and anyone wishing to 
testify should notify the committee. 

This hearing will take the place of the 
previously announced hearing on S. 217, 
Senator Lauscne’s bill to provide a pro- 
gram for reclamation and control of sur- 
face mining of coal only. Thus, all per- 
sons interested in any form of surface 
mining will have ample opportunity to 
study the provisions of the measure I 
am introducing prior to consideration by 
the Senate Interior Committee. 


S. 3133—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
EXTEND FOR 2 YEARS THE AU- 
THORITY FOR MORE FLEXIBLE 
REGULATION OF RATES OF IN- 
TEREST AND CERTAIN OTHER 
OPERATIONS IN AGENCY ISSUES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend for 2 years the authority for 
more flexible regulation of maximum 
rates of interest or dividends, higher re- 
serve requirements, and open market 
operations in agency issues. The bill is 
explained fully in the letter of trans- 
mittal to the President of the Senate 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 
dated March 8, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
along with Mr. Fowler’s letter be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3133) to extend for 2 
years the authority for more flexible 
regulation of maximum rates of interest 
or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open market operations in 
agency issues, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 7 of the Act of September 21, 1966 
(80 Stat. 823), as amended by the Act of 
September 21, 1967 (81 Stat. 226), is hereby 
amended by striking “two-year” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “four-year”. 


The letter, presented by Mr. SPARKMAN, 

is as follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 8, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “To ex- 
tend for two years the authority for more 
flexible regulation of maximum rates of in- 
terest or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open market operations in agency 
issues.” 

The Act of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 
823) gave the financial regulatory agencies 
flexible authority to set interest rate ceilings 
on savings accounts, authorized higher re- 
serve requirements for member banks, and 
permitted open market operations in direct 
or fully guaranteed obligations of any agency 
of the United States. These authorities were 
provided for a period of one year but were 
extended for an additional one year period 
by the Act of September 21, 1967 (81 Stat. 
226). Thus, the legislation will expire on 
September 21 of this year. The Department 
believes that the authority should be ex- 
tended temporarily and the draft bill would 
provide a two-year extension. 

The flexible interest rate authority would 
permit the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to act in a 
timely fashion to avert potentially dangerous 
developments in the financial market. This 
authority has contributed significantly to a 
moderation in the excessive competition for 
consumer savings, has facilitated an in- 
creased flow of funds into thrift institutions, 
and has substantially improved the mortgage 
market. In view of the continued uncertainty 
as to conditions in the financial market, it 
seems clearly desirable to extend the author- 
ity of the financial supervisory agencies to 
regulate time and savings deposit interest 
rates in a coordinated manner. 

The Act of September 21, 1966 also author- 
ized an increase in the maximum reserve re- 
quirement on time and savings deposits from 
6 to 10 percent, while keeping the minimum 
at 3 percent. This provision broadened the 
Federal Reserve Board's potential control 
over time and savings deposits of member 
banks should that become necessary. While 
this broadened authority has not yet been 
used, it is of significant potential value and 
should be extended. 

Finally, the Act of September 21, 1966 
clarified the authority of the Federal Reserve 
to make open market purchases of any direct 
obligation of, or any obligation guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, any agency 
of the United States. The Federal Reserve has 
already made some use of this clarified au- 
thority and it should be extended to help 
acheive continued improvement in the mar- 
ket for securities of Federal agencies. 

It would be appreciated if you would 
lay the proposed bill before the Senate. A 
similar bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the presentation of this legis- 
lation to the Congress and that its enactment 
would be consistent with the Administra- 
tion’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H. FOWLER. 
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S. 3134—INTRODUCTION OF EQUIP- 
MENT INTERCHANGE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to facilitate equipment 
interchange between and among the sev- 
eral modes of transportation. The pur- 
pose of this proposed Equipment Inter- 
change Act of 1968 is to permit carriers 
of different types to enter into agree- 
ments with each other to establish uni- 
form bases for the interchange between 
such carriers of units of transportation 
equipment, such as highway trailers, con- 
tainers, or other freight carrying ve- 
hicles. 

At present, the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Federal Aviation Act of 1958, and 
the Shipping Acts contain provisions for 
the submission of such cooperative agree- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
the Federal Maritime Commission by 
carriers subject to the separate jurisdic- 
tion of each agency. With the possible 
exception of the CAB, I am advised that 
these agencies do not presently have au- 
thority to grant antitrust exemption to 
agreements involving carriers not subject 
to the regulation of the particular 
agency. 

This legislation will permit voluntary 
agreements between carriers of different 
types by authorizing them to enter into 
equipment interchange agreements sub- 
ject to the approval of a joint board 
composed of one member each from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal 
Maritime Commission, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In accord- 
ance with present statutory provisions, 
the approval by the joint board of an 
equipment interchange agreement would 
exempt actions taken pursuant to such 
agreement from the antitrust laws. It 
should be noted that the joint board 
would have authority only for approval 
of the equipment interchange agree- 
ments, and would have no jurisdiction 
over intermodal rates. 

This bill is introduced at the request 
of the Equipment Interchange Associa- 
tion, an organization representing motor, 
rail, and water carriers; American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio Railroads; 
Southern Pacific Co.; American Presi- 
dent Lines; Matson Lines; and Pacific 
American Steamship Association. 

I am advised that this measure will re- 
move an obstacle to effective and effi- 
cient equipment interchange and will 
promote coordinated freight transporta- 
tion. Of particular interest, this bill 
might well assist our Nation’s carriers in 
expanding exports to foreign nations, 
and in making America a land bridge 
for commerce between Asia and Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill, and the letters of support 
from the various carriers be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3134) to facilitate equip- 
ment interchange between and among 
the several modes of transportation, in- 
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troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3134 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That: 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
Equipment Interchange Act of 1968. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. 

The term “carrier” as used herein means a 
common carrier by railroad as defined in 
Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, a 
common carrier by motor vehicle as defined 
in Part LI of the Interstate Commerce Act, a 
common carrier by water as defined in Part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act, a com- 
mon carrier by water as defined in the 
Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 801), or in the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933 (46 U.S.C. 
843), a direct air carrier subject to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, and a trans- 
portation company located in a foreign 
country. 

The term “antitrust law” as used herein 
has the meaning assigned to such term in 
section 1 of the Act entitled “an Act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914 (15 U.S.C, 
12), and amendments and acts supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

The term “equipment” as used herein shall 
include highway trailers, semi-trailers, or 
cargo containers of any type and/or related 
equipment. 

The term “intermodal equipment inter- 
change” as used herein shall include the 
tender, acceptance, possession, exchange, 
transfer, use, movement and return of equip- 
ment between carriers of different classes as 
defined in the first paragraph of this section. 

Sec. 3. Any carrier or group of carriers may 
enter into an agreement with one or more 
carriers of another class, or a group of such 
carriers or groups of carriers, for the inter- 
change of equipment between or among car- 
riers or groups of carriers, and for the estab- 
lishment of procedures to determine rates 
of compensation for interchange equipment 
and controlling rules and regulations, sub- 
ject to approval as provided herein. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal Maritime 
Commission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall each appoint one member 
from their respective agencies to act as a 
Joint Board to consider and approve or dis- 
approve agreements between carriers entered 
into pursuant to section 3 hereof. The Chair- 
men of the respective agencies may designate 
an alternate member to serve in case of the 
absence or disability of the original appointee. 
Two members of the Joint Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum and the affirmative vote of 
two members shall be required to approve or 
disapprove any agreement entered into pur- 
suant to section 3. The Joint Board shall 
have a chairman and the chairmanship shall 
be rotated on a calendar year basis among 
the three agencies. 

(b) Any agreement entered into pursuant 
to section 3 hereof shall be submitted to 
the Joint Board created by section 4(a) 
hereof and the Board shall by order approve 
such agreement if it finds that application 
of the relief provided by section 10 of this 
Act to the entering into and carrying out 
of such agreement will further the National 
Transportation Policy as declared in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. However, the 
Board shall not under this Act approve an 
agreement between or among carriers or 
groups of carriers of different classes unless 
it finds that such agreement is limited to the 
accomplishment of intermodal equipment 
interchange. 
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Src. 5. For the purposes of this Act com- 
mon carriers by railroad are carriers of one 
class; common carriers by motor vehicle are 
carriers of one class; common carriers by 
water are carriers of one class; direct air 
carriers are carriers of one class; and trans- 
portation companies located in a foreign 
country are carriers of one class. 

Sec. 6. Each Conference, Bureau, Commit- 
tee, or other organization established or con- 
tinued pursuant to any agreement approved 
by the Joint Board under the provisions of 
this Act shall maintain such accounts, rec- 
ords, files, and memorandums and shall sub- 
mit to the Joint Board such reports, as may 
be prescribed by the Board, and all such ac- 
counts, records, files, and memorandums 
shall be subject to inspection by the Board 
or its duly authorized representatives. 

Sec. 7. No order shall be entered by the 
Joint Board under this Act until interested 
parties have been afforded reasonable oppor- 
tunity for hearing. 

Sec. 8. The Joint Board may, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, investigate 
to determine whether any agreement ap- 
proved by it under this Act has continued 
to be in conformity with the standards set 
out in section 4 of this Act, and may by 
order terminate or modify its approval in 
order to assure compliance with such stand- 
ards. 

Sec. 9. The Joint Board shall not approve 
an agreement under this Act unless it finds 
that the agreement preserves to the parties 
thereto the right to enter into a different 
agreement with other such carriers. 

Sec. 10. No provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
the Shipping Act, 1916, or the Shipping Act, 
1933, shall be construed as prohibiting pro- 
cedures and agreements authorized by this 
Act, and every such procedure and agreement 
approved by the Joint Board is excepted from 
the operation of the antitrust laws. 


The letters, presented by Mr. Macnu- 

SON, are as follows: 
EQUIPMENT INTERCHANGE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1968. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: The Equipment 
Interchange Association, an organization 
representing motor, rail and water carriers, 
insofar as the interchange of equipment be- 
tween these modes is concerned, would ap- 
preciate very much your assistance in having 
the attached bill introduced by request in 
our behalf. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to permit carriers of different types to enter 
into agreements with each other to estab- 
lish uniform bases for the interchange be- 
tween such carriers of units of transportation 
equipment, be they highway trailers, con- 
tainers, or some other freight carrying ve- 
hicle. 

While carriers of particular modes of trans- 
portation, e.g., motor carriers, presently have 
approved agreements covering the inter- 
change of equipment between themselves, 
the existing regulatory statutes preclude the 
making of such agreements between carriers 
subject to different statutes. In other words, 
railroads, motor carriers and water carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act may 
presently enter into equipment interchange 
agreements, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. However, 
such carriers may not enter into agreements 
for the interchange of equipment with water 
carriers subject to the Federal Maritime Acts 
because any joint action to establish uniform 
rates of compensation for equipment used in 
interchange service could be construed as a 
violation of the antitrust law. 

Each of the three regulatory statutes 
involved contains provisions for the sub- 
mission of cooperative agreements to the 
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respective agencies and for antitrust ex- 
emption of such agreements if approved 
by those agencies, With the possible excep- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board, it is 
clear that the agencies do not presently 
have authority to grant antitrust exemp- 
tion to agreements involving carriers not 
subject to the regulation of the particular 
agency. The legislation we propose would 
remove this barrier to voluntary agree- 
ments between carriers of different types 
by authorizing them to enter into equip- 
ment interchange agreements subject to 
the approval of a Joint Board composed 
of one member each from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As with the present regula- 
tory statutes, approval by the Joint Board 
would exempt actions taken pursuant to 
an agreement from the antitrust laws. 

Although the legislation we propose sug- 
gests the Joint Board approach it is con- 
ceivable that some other alternative might 
be more appropriate. We would be happy 
to discuss this possibility with you at your 
convenience, 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH R. HAUCK, 
Executive Secretary. 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Macnuson: In transporta- 
tion today, one of the most active topics of 
discussion is the coordination of the services 
of the various types of carriers. In this con- 
nection, I am familiar with the proposal of 
the Equipment Interchange Association for 
legislation which would authorize carriers 
subject to the various regulatory acts to 
enter into agreements with each other for the 
interchange of equipment, 

There can be no question but that the 
benefits of coordination of the services of 
various types of carriers can only be achieved 
through interchange of equipment between 
and among those carriers. 

The various transportation regulatory acts 
presently provide antitrust immunity for 
approved agreements between carriers sub- 
ject to those individual acts, but there is no 
similar immunity for approved agreements 
between carriers subject to different acts. 
This hiatus stands as a very real obstacle to 
effective equipment interchange arrange- 
ments between carriers of different types, 
such as water carriers subject to the Federal 
Maritime Commission and surface carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It is my understanding that the p 
of the Equipment Interchange Association is 
designed to fill this gap by authorizing car- 
riers to enter into equipment interchange 
agreements subject to approved regulatory 
agreements. 

ATA fully supports the objectives of this 
proposal for, in our judgment, it is a neces- 
sary step toward better coordination among 
the several modes of transportation, And, as 
a step in that direction, we believe that the 
proposal is necessarily in the public interest. 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. BRESNAHAN, 
THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
Co.; THe BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD Co., 
Baltimore, Md., February 15, 1968. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The Equipment Interchange Associa- 
tion of Washington has drawn our attention 
to legislation they propose which would en- 
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able carriers of different modes to enter into 
equipment interchange agreements with each 
other. 

We are thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lem this proposal would correct and we en- 
dorse the EIA recommendations without res- 
ervation. 

We believe the first step in securing co- 
ordination between the various forms of 
transportation is the ability to freely inter- 
change our equipment. Passage of this legis- 
lation would permit the negotiation neces- 
sary for removal of obstacles in the path of 
effective and efficient equipment interchange, 

We believe this proposal is definitely in the 
public interest and passage of this bill will 
speed up the coordination that all of us be- 
lieve necessary for solution of today’s com- 
plicated distribution problems. 

Very truly yours, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 21, 1968. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: It is my under- 
standing that the Equipment Interchange 
Association is proposing legislation to give 
anti-trust immunity to approved agreements 
between carriers subject to different regula- 
tory acts. Such immunity already exists for 
approved agreements between carriers sub- 
ject to the same act, and the proposal is but 
a logical and practical extension of the same 
reasoning and purpose. 

The present lack of flexibility between dif- 
ferent modes is an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of modern transportation techniques. 
Uniformity and coordination are essential 
and the proposal of the Equipment Inter- 
change Association is a significant step in 
the right direction, It is in the public inter- 
est and Southern Pacific Company fully sup- 
ports the objectives of the proposal. 

Very truly yours, 
ALAN C. FURTH. 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, LTD., 
San Francisco, February 2, 1968. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Macnuson: The legisla- 
tive proposal of the Equipment Interchange 
Association has my complete and enthusias- 
tic support and I urge that you give your 
name to its sponsorship. 

The E.I.A. bill reflects the desire of the 
various transportation modes to work to- 
gether to achieve a more efficient economical 
transportation system that each is able to 
accomplish singly. The bill proposes to per- 
mit uniform equipment interchange agree- 
ments between carriers of the various modes 
and to provide anti-trust immunity to those 
carriers. 

American President Lines has a rapidly 
growing containerization program. The pro- 
posed legislation will, in my opinion, be of 
inestimable value in bringing the economic 
benefits of containerization to the shipping 
public. I sincerely hope that you will give 
this measure your leadership and bring it 
to enactment as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND W. Ickes. 
MATSON LINES, 

San Francisco, February 1, 1968. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Matson Naviga- 
tion Company supports the proposed “Equip- 
ment Interchange Act of 1968” for the reasons 
noted below. 
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As a pioneer in the development of con- 
tainer service to Hawaii and the Far East, 
Matson Navigation Company is interested in 
promoting efficient and economical inter- 
modal movement of containers. Matson be- 
lieves that there is considerable potential for 
increased through movement of containers 
between inland United States points and 
points in foreign countries. Containers will 
move by air or land transportation within 
the United States and within foreign coun- 
tries and ocean transportation between 
American ports and foreign ports. Such in- 
termodal movements of containerized cargo 
will be encouraged and made more flexible 
if the terms, conditions, and procedures for 
equipment interchange can be standardized. 
Standardization necessarily involves agree- 
ments among carriers which have some anti- 
competitive aspects. 

Each of the federal regulatory agencies has 
jurisdiction and statutory authority to ap- 
prove equipment interchange arrangements 
among carriers subject to its jurisdiction, but 
none has authority to approve and to grant 
antitrust immunity for arrangements among 
carriers by different modes who are regulated 
by different agencies. The proposed bill would 
fill this gap. It is significant that the joint 
board to be created would have authority 
only for approval of the equipment inter- 
change agreements and would have no jur- 
isdiction over rates. We believe the bill would 
be in the public interest and would serve 
to promote the foreign and interstate com- 
merce of the United States. 

Yours very truly, 
Ceci. J. RIVER. 


S. 3135—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
EXTEND THE AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE COR- 
PORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 by extending the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3135) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by extending the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The letter, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
March 11, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a bill “To amend the Communications Act 
of 1984 by extending the authorization of 
appropriations for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting.” 

In view of the delay in the inititation of 
the Corporation’s activities, it is unlikely 
that it would need or be able to use any 
appropriated funds this year. We anticipate, 
however, that it will begin to need and be 
able to use such funds in fiscal year 1969. 
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The enclosed draft bill would take cogni- 
zance of this situation by substituting for 
the present authorization of $9,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1968 an authorization of a like 
amount of appropriations for fiscal year 1969. 
As the President indicated in his message 
on education, we will be working with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, as well as appropriate Con- 
gressional Committees, to formulate a long- 
range financing plan. 

We should appreciate it if you would refer 
the enclosed draft bill to the appropriate 
committee for consideration, 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that enactment of this bill would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Acting Secretary. 


S. 3137—INTRODUCTION OF LAMB 
IMPORT QUOTA LEGISLATION 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
impose quotas on the importation of 
lamb meat. 

Last year, Senator Hruska assumed 
the leadership in the Senate by author- 
ing a bill to revise the quota control sys- 
tem on the importation of certain meat 
and meat products. That bill, of which 
I am a cosponsor, does not deal with the 
importation of lamb meat. 

I believe that it is dangerous to 
strengthen only parts of our importation 
law, leaving areas such as lamb meat 
unaffected. I am, therefore, offering this 
legislation at this time. 

Essentially, this bill will limit the im- 
portation of lamb meat to an amount 
which is not greater than the yearly 
average which has been imported during 
the 5 calendar years previous to enact- 
ment of this bill. In addition, the bill pro- 
vides that any purchases abroad of for- 
eign lamb meat by the Department of 
Defense will be charged against the ap- 
plicable quota. 

In 1967, it was announced that the 
Defense Department had negotiated the 
procurement of 10 million pounds of 
lamb from New Zealand and Australia 
for use in Vietnam. Ten million pounds 
is a very large quantity in terms of the 
lamb industry. Vigorous protests against 
such activities were lodged with the De- 
partment of Defense by myself and other 
Senators. Since that time, the Depart- 
ment has assured us that the purchase 
Was a unique one which would occur on 
a one-time-only basis. 

Nevertheless, it would seem advisable 
to insure that any such future foreign 
purchases are brought under the quota- 
control system. 

I need not give a recitation of the 
desperate economic plight which today 
faces most of our farmers and livestock 
producers. But I would point out to the 
Senate that lamb imports last year were 
higher than in any recent year except 
1963. On the other side of the coin, the 
estimated average price per 100 pounds 
which the lamb producer receives today 
is 40 cents less than what he received in 
1948. 

Despite the fact that production costs 
have soared in the last 20 years, the live- 
stock producers receive no more for their 
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products and for their labor and invest- 
ments than they did in 1948. 

The time of crisis for our livestock 
producers is currently at hand. The Con- 
gress must recognize the plight of the 
industry, or be prepared to see many of 
our producers go out of business in the 
near future. 

In our Western States, several millions 
of acres of land are publicly owned. 
These lands are inadequately watered 
and usually covered with types of forage 
that is attractive only to sheep or cattle. 
If the sheep industry disappears from 
our Western scene, the public interest 
will suffer greatly. 

Not only will these uninhabited lands 
be unused, but the vital tax base which 
supports our rural school districts and 
other units of government will disappear. 

I urge that the Senate give considera- 
tion to this matter during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3137) to impose quotas on 
the importation of lamb meat, intro- 
duced by Mr. HANSEN, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services be discharged 
from the consideration of S. 3053, for 
the relief of Sfc. Jack Owens, U.S. Army, 
and of the bill S. 2025, for the relief of 
Louis Winokur, and that these bills be 
rereferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, since they are in the nature of 
private relief measures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Brewster] and 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL] be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3052) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide a 
fair and random system of selecting per- 
sons for induction into military service, 
to provide for the equal application of 
deferment policies, to authorize an inves- 
tigation of the feasibility of establishing 
a volunteer army, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent I also ask on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] that, at its next printing, the name 
of the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu] be added as cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 3045) to revise and extend section 
317(a) of the Public Health Service Act 
to assure the continuation of various im- 
munization programs authorized there- 
under, and for other purposes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I further ask unanimous consent 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] that, at 
its next printing, the names of the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
and the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NRL Sox] be added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2889) to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of 
reliable, abundant, and economical elec- 
tric power supply by strengthening ex- 
isting mechanisms for coordination of 
electric utility systems and encouraging 
the installation and use of the products 
of advancing technology with due regard 
for the preservation and enhancement of 
the environment and conservation of 
scenic, historic, recreational, and other 
natural resources. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is on the 
floor and could make the request for him- 
self, he requested me to do so last week; 
however, I did not receive the request 
until Saturday, so I make it now. 

On behalf of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] be added as 
a cosponsor of the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 47), known as the United Nations 
peacekeeping resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


— ũ ꝗæ—dU am 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE NOTES—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 606 


Mr. CURTIS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2857) to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes 
and for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 
1890, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 11, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution: 

S. 889. An act to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California; and 

SJ. Res. 123. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 356 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, March 25, the Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency will hold 
hearings on S. 356, a bill to permit the 
establishment and operation of certain 
branch offices of the Michigan National 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. The hearings will 
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begin in room 5302, New Senate Office 
Building at 10 a.m. Persons wishing to 
testify should contact Mr. Kenneth Me- 
Lean, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, room 5306, New Senate Office 
Building. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the legislative calendar, under 
rule VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the re- 
ports we receive from Vietnam have in- 
creased our Nation’s grave concern. 

Our attention is fixed on Khe Sanh, 
where week after week our troops are 
enduring the incredible trial of artillery 
and fire, as they await what may be the 
toughest battle of the war. 

Recently, we followed the course of the 
Tet offensive—the fighting that spread 
through the towns and cities of Vietnam. 
Now we watch to see how well the life of 
a torn country can be put back together 
again. 

The figures used to calculate the num- 
ber of dead and wounded, and the prop- 
erty destroyed, in no way measure the 
human misery and sorrow that remain. 
The pacification program has come to a 
standstill. More than 500,000 refugees, 
added to an uncertain but very large 
number, must now be cared for. 

Against the background of these 
events, it appears that there are strong 
pressures for increasing U.S. troop 
strength in Vietnam. No one seems to be 
sure how many are involved—perhaps 
50,000, perhaps 200,000, perhaps even 
more. 

The substance of the rumors is famil- 
iar; for a heightened military commit- 
ment in Vietnam has repeatedly been 
the U.S. response to setbacks in the past. 

The dates and details are history—his- 
tory well known and widely reviewed. 
But the debate continues and intensifies. 

The time has come for us to leave his- 
tory to the historians. By now the les- 
sons of the past should be firmly enough 
in mind. Now we should put them to good 
use while concentrating wholly on the 
problems of today. The most basic—the 
highest priority—matter before us is the 
possibility of a greater military commit- 
ment in Vietnam. 

If the executive branch is considering 
a step that will mean greater military in- 
volvement in Vietnam, this matter should 
first be brought before the appropriate 
committees of the Senate. Both the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations should 
have sufficient time and be provided with 
ample information for a thorough re- 
view of any substantial change in policy. 

In March 1964, in an article about 
the legislative branch of the Government, 
I wrote: 

Congress need not and should not be con- 
tent simply to react to Presidential requests. 
Congress should make its own independent 
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assessments of the nation’s problems and 
come up with its own answers. 


Times have not changed my belief; for 
too often, and for a variety of reasons, 
this is not what happens. 

Yet, for the strength and welfare of 
the country, we know that it must hap- 
pen, especially when a major policy such 
as that in Vietnam is concerned. 

This body and the people we represent 
are deeply concerned. 

There are those who disapprove of the 
very fact of a military commitment in a 
distant land when our resources are badly 
needed at home. 

Many question the sense, indeed, the 
morality, of destroying villages, towns 
and whole sections of cities and they 
question the argument that this is the 
way to save“ a nation. 

Still others want an intensification of 
the bombing of North Vietnam and a 
widening of the war. 

Certainly, everyone condemns the 
graft, corruption, and diversion of U.S.- 
financed commodities in Vietnam, just 
as each of us resents the fact that only 
this month are 19-year-olds for the first 
time being drafted into South Vietnam's 
military forces. The drafting of 18-year- 
olds is scheduled to begin on May 1. Al- 
though our own young men of this age 
have long served in Vietnam, it has taken 
years of prompting and prodding by the 
United States to bring about this change 
in the draft policy of South Vietnam. 

Sometimes we cannot help but ques- 
tion the depth of the South Vietnamese 
people’s commitment to their own cause. 
For we know that the war is their war, 
that the United States can offer only so 
much help, and in the long run, the 
South Vietnamese must win the fight in 
social, political, and economic terms. 

All of us are aware that no one wants 
peace more urgently than the President. 
We applaud his efforts. We hope that he 
will pursue every approach to peace with 
any—even the remotest—possibility of 
success. 

Our goal is negotiations and an honor- 
able settlement. 

Let us move with imagination and per- 
sistence along many paths at once. 

Last November, the Senate unani- 
mously passed a resolution urging the 
President to press hard to bring Vietnam 
before the Security Council. I hope that 
he will renew and redouble his efforts in 
this cause. 

Let us try restricting the bombing of 
the North to those targets that will pro- 
tect the lives and safety of our troops. 
The bombing of civilian centers and the 
area just south of the China border con- 
tributes neither to the protection of our 
men nor to the security in South Viet- 
nam, 

Negotiations imply compromise on both 
sides. We have assurances from Secretary 
General U Thant and others that a halt 
in the bombing will bring negotiations. 
We should test these assurances in con- 
crete terms. 

I think the distinguished majority 
leader, Senator MANSFIELD, showed his 
usual wisdom when last Thursday, on 
the floor of the Senate, he suggested: 

Let us play down a military solution to 
the war and play up the possibility of an 
honorable, negotiated settlement. Let us give 
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the most serious consideration to U Thant’s 
proposal, and let North Vietnam give the 
most serious consideration to our fourteen 
proposals. And let us give the most serious 
consideration to their four points. Let us 
jell the two together, and let us sit down and 
discuss these conditions and points of view. 
Let us put U Thant, as Secretary General of 
the United Nations, in the role of chief 
negotiator, as the honest broker. Surely such 
a procedure, or one along similar lines, would 
be far more preferable to more men, more 
ships, more taxes, more regulations, more 
war, 


Also, I would again call attention to my 
proposal of February 1966. At that time I 
urged the President to name a date and a 
place and invite all interested parties to 
participate in a preliminary conference 
on the war in Vietnam. This proposal 
remains as valid today as it was then. 

So far, our search for peace has not 
borne success. 

This does not mean that we should give 
the search less emphasis. The stakes have 
never been higher. We must strengthen, 
continue, and expand our search. 

We must be on our guard to keep 
pessimism from ruling our judgment. It 
will be a tragedy for our Nation and the 
world if our military policy stays the 
promise of a possible approach to negoti- 
ations, settlement, and an end to this 
tragic war. 


MEDICAL EXPERIMENTATION ON 
HUMAN BEINGS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at my re- 
quest, the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress prepared a 
study on medical experimentation on 
human beings. With my permission, this 
material served as the basis for the Mich- 
igan Society of Pathologists Carl V, Wel- 
ler lecture on “Volunteer Participation 
in Clinical Investigation,” delivered by 
Dr. Frank W. Hartman, medical research 
adviser, Office of the Surgeon General, 
US. Air Force, and Dr. Freeman H. 
Quimby, specialist in science and tech- 
nology, Science Policy Research Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

With the expansion of scientific re- 
search to the point where more than $2 
billion of medical research alone is con- 
ducted annually in this Nation, it is most 
important that every possible care be ex- 
ercised to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual who, as a subject, might be in- 
volved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lec- 
ture, which contains the essentials of the 
Library of Congress study, to which I 
have referred, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VOLUNTEER PARTICIPATION IN CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 
(By Frank W. Hartman, M.D., Medical Re- 
search Advisor, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 

eral, U.S. Air Force, and Freeman H. 

Quimby, Ph. D., specialist in science and 

technology, Science Policy Research Divi- 

sion, Library of Congress, presented De- 

cember 9, 1967. Based in part upon a report 
prepared by the Library of Congress for 

Senator Jacog Javits, of New York) 

INTRODUCTION 


I attended the Chicago Meeting of the 
“National Society for Medical Research” in 
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1956. At that time the clergy were vehemently 
and one hundred percent opposed to all re- 
search involving human subjects. The physi- 
cians and investigators were as outspoken in 
favoring and defending the same, as essential 
to progress in medicine, while the lawyers 
appeared tolerant but obviously divided be- 
tween support and opposition. In other 
words, there appeared to be a majority sup- 
porting investigations in man, but a hard- 
core minority unalterably opposed. 

This opposition of the clergy was based on 
the proposition that no human being has 
the right to permit or take part in any ex- 
periment that risks life and/or health any 
more than he has the right to take his own 
life. Many other arguments from the clergy 
as well as other groups have appeared since 
that time. 

Although much of the issue has revolved 
around drugs and biologicals, discussions are 
now frequent on the moral aspects of serious 
biomedical problems involving moral ques- 
tions as mentioned by Dr. Leake, (1-10): 
1. Contraception, 2. Miscegenation, 3. Abor- 
tion, 4. Euthanasia, 5. Organ transplantation, 
6. Hemodialysis, 7. Genetic control, 8. Artifi- 
cial insemination, 9. Use of pesticides, 10. De- 
velopment of new chemicals. 

In the effort to seek ways of resolving 
ethical confusion on this matter, we are dis- 
covering two things: 

1. The conflicting values of society are at 
this time largely irreconcilable—that is so- 
ciety is not ready to place a high priority on 
long-term health policies. 

2. There are no comfortable absolutes on 
which to rely in the solution of this group of 
moral dilemmas. 

The general moral problem involves the 
very fundamental question of what are we 
living for? The disciplines of psychology and 
sociology are deeply involved in ethical con- 
siderations. 

In 1856 Claude Bernard stated, “Christian 
morals forbid only one thing—doing ill to 
one’s neighbor. Of the many experiments that 
may be tried on man those that can only do 
harm are forbidden. Those that are harmless 
are permissible, and those that do good are 
obligatory.” 

The safeguards suggested by Bernard were 
generally accepted and practiced for many 
years. However, the ethics outlined were 
completely disregarded by the atrocities of 
Nazi Germany in the name of clinical investi- 
gation. While human experiments conducted 
under the declaration of Claude Bernard were 
on subjects who had given consent, those 
experiments in Nazi Germany were on un- 
willing subjects with utter disregard of 
Bernard's criteria. 

Due to the fact that clinical investigation 
had become common practice in certain parts 
of Europe by the time of the Nazi atrocities, 
it became evident that definite rules and 
regulations well beyond those of Claude 
Bernard must be formulated, 

In response to this demand the Nurem- 
berg Military Tribunals not only tried and 
sentenced the Nazi instigators of the un- 
ethical investigations but also developed the 
Nuremberg Rules. The first Nuremberg Rule 
stated: “The voluntary consent of the human 
subject is absolutely essential.” Nuremberg 
Rule No. 2 states, “The experiment should be 
such as to yield fruitful results for the good 
of society unprocurable by other methods of 
study and not random or unnecessary experi- 
ments in nature.” Nuremberg Rule No. 3: 
“The experiment should be so designed and 
based on the results of animal experimenta- 
tion and a knowledge of the natural history 
of the disease or other problems under study 
that the anticipated results will justify the 
performance of the experiment.” 

These Nuremberg Rules and declarations 
have been largely adopted by appropriate re- 
search groups throughout Europe and the 
United States and have been repeatedly chal- 
lenged by individuals and organizations in 
recent years. 
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These challenges and continuing concern 
and criticisms over the actual practice of 
clinical investigation in recent years have 
stimulated various new considerations. 

The first and greatest stimulus for con- 
sideration and criticism in undoubtedly due, 
principally, to the tremendous increase in 
medical research with the liberal support of 
the Federal government and foundations. In 
1940 the total expenditures from all sources 
for medical research in the United States 
were calculated at $87 million. 

Only 27 years later expenditures for med- 
ical research in the United States had in- 
creased 20 times, amounting to $2 billion in 
1967. The great expansion of money available 
for clinical research during this time resulted 
in the building and manning of clinical re- 
search centers throughout the United States, 
with the greatest concentration in the Mid- 
west and East. This increase in clinical re- 
search centers naturally resulted in the 
greater demand for more patients and more 
volunteers with whom clinical investigation 
could be increased and intensified. 

A relatively new factor in the demand for 
human subjects in clinical trials was the 
large increase in volume of the new drugs 
and biologics, coupled with the restrictive 
regulations of the government, particularly 
the Food and Drug Administration. Although 
some of this testing could be done in ani- 
mals, the results could not be translated into 
the results obtained in clinical trials on hu- 
man subjects and were not acceptable to the 
Food and Drug Administration. A second de- 
velopment which increased the demands for 
clinical investigation was the growing de- 
mand to apply all new information quickly 
and broadly to the health problems of the 
nation generally, A further stimulus was the 
statement of the President in June 1966 at 
a meeting with the directors of the National 
Institutes of Health: “I am keenly interested 
to learn not only what biomedical research 
buys but what are the payoffs in terms of 
healthy lives for our citizens. We must make 
sure that no life-giving discovery is locked 
up in the laboratory.” 

In December 1964 the President's Commis- 
sion on Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke 
submitted its report to the President and 
Mr, Lister Hill, Chairman, testifying before 
the senate sub-committee, urged a fund in- 
stead of $50 million asked by the adminis- 
tration bill, an official outlay of more than 
$250 million for the first year to be expanded 
to an accumulated total of $3 billion for the 
5-year plan to finance a network of medical 
complexes. The final result was an additional 
outlay of $340 million made available to the 
health services for the period from October 
1965 to July 1968. 

This gigantic increase in funds for clinical 
research centers and health research gen- 
erally stimulated the demand for more ex- 
perimental treatments on patients and the 
assurance of full protection for the individ- 
ual rights and safety of these patients and 
volunteers participating in related clinical 
investigations. Beecher notes that “taking 
into account the sound and increasing em- 
phasis of recent years that experimentation 
in man must precede the general applica- 
tion of new therapy to patients (plus the 
great sums of money available), there is 
reason to fear that these requirements and 
these resources may be greater than the 
supply of responsible investigators,” All of 
this heightens the problems under discus- 
sion— (volunteer participation). 

Medical schools and university hospitals 
are increasingly dominated by investigators, 
Every young medical man knows that he 
will never be promoted to a tenure post, or 
& professorship in a major medical school, 
unless he has proved himself as an investi- 
gator. If the ready availability of money for 
conducting research is added to this fact, one 
can see how great the pressures are on the 
young physician. “Implementation of the 
recommendation of the President’s Commis- 
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sion on Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke 
means that further astronomical sums of 
money will become available for research in 

There is increasing controversy concern- 
ing the consent of subjects in human ex- 
perimentation. Although the publicity on 
this matter has occurred largely within the 
last three or four years, neither the prob- 
lem nor the arguments are new. Without a 
doubt the beginning was in 1962 with the 
debate over the Kefauver-Harris Amend- 
ment in the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
Although there was little argument at that 
time over the section dealing with consent, 
there eventually followed difficulties in in- 
terpreting this in experimental practice, and 
presumably some overuse of the judgment 
exemption clause in the consent provision 
of the legislation. 

The problems and issues regarding human 
experimentation, widely discussed in 1959, 
were brought up again. The United States 
Public Health Service recognized the prob- 
lems in human experimentation and awarded 
a $97,000 grant to the Boston University 
Law-Medicine Research Institute to conduct 
a study of actual practices in Clinical in- 
vestigations in the United States regarding 
legal, moral and ethical issues. Special 
studies were conducted regarding drug trials, 
use of children in medical research, the use 
of prisoners in medical research, and par- 
ticularly the legal issue of the informed 
consent of research subjects and patients 
used for investigation. This 3-year study was 
conducted by lawyers, physicians and clini- 
cal investigators. The detailed findings of 
this group were published in 1963 under the 
title “Clinical Investigation in Medicine”, 
edited by Ladimer and Newman. The current 
policies of the United States Public Health 
Service appear to incorporate many of the 
recommendations made by this government- 
sponsored study. 

One of the groups of human experiments 
most widely publicized, both in the lay press 
and in the medical publications, was the re- 
search project which included the injection 
of live cancer cells into hospital patients, 
whose consent was, to say the least, very 
questionable, and evoked extensive adverse 
publicity. As a specific example, a press re- 
port covering this investigation was pub- 
lished in the fall of 1965 under the title, 
“How Doctors Used Patients as Guinea Pigs”. 

At about the same time several articles 
in the Wall Street Journal credited Dr. Henry 
Beecher with the remark, “What seem to 
be breaches of ethical conduct (in failing 
to get informed consent) are by no means 
rare, but are almost, one fears, universal.” 
The anticipated controversy at this time is 
said to have caused one major research in- 
stitution, the Cleveland Clinic, to substan- 
tially reduce its studies involving human 
subjects because of the present legal and 
ethical questions before the public. Their 
Director of Research, Dr. Irving Page, stated, 
“We don't want to be the test case.” 

In January 1966 the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, acting 
under their responsibilities for licensing of 
medical men, found two individuals, Doctors 
Chester Southan and Emanuel Mander, in- 
volved in the live cancer cell experiment, 
guilty of unprofessional conduct, fraud and 
deceit in the practice of medicine. At about 
the same time, an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association posed 
the question, “Whoever Gave the Investi- 
gator the God-like Right of Choosing 
Martyrs?” This New York episode was fol- 
lowed by a nation-wide survey of limitations 
and obstacles for research in the mentally 
retarded by Dr. Wolfensberger, who reported 
that “when experiment was mentioned in 
connection with a handicapped individual, 
responses were not only strong and vehement 
but at times absolutely irrational.” 
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Nobel Laureate, Dr. Joshua Lederberg, dis- 
cussed these issues in the Washington Post, 
April 23, 1967, as follows: 

“Modern scientific medicine rests on con- 
trolled observations of human beings. Every 
person who is healthy and alive and has been 
improved by medical care is indebted to a 
previous person who took some risk in an ex- 
periment for the benefit of his fellows. 

“Clinical experimentation poses some of 
the most poignant dilemmas of the scientific 
responsibility to society, but the responsibil- 
ity is shared by everyone who benefits from 
modern drugs and advanced surgery. Intem- 
perate articles have lately been leveled 
against clinical research since we do not yet 
have workable norms. Nevertheless, for every 
patient who may have been abused by some 
insufficiently regulated clinical trial, a thou- 
sand patients suffered by being untreated 
or maltreated with scientifically unsound or 
less than ideal drugs and procedures. 

“In a society dedicated to personal liber- 
ties no one should be subjected to arbitrary 
risks against his will, hence every responsible 
physician and clinical investigator should 
support the principle of noting voluntary 
consent for the basis for recruiting subjects 
into research studies which involve signifi- 
cant new risks. 

“The criteria of informed consent is, how- 
ever, controversial. Its application to situa- 
tions involving trivial risks may frustrate ex- 
perimental design for a trivial advantage of 
personal security. Equally important, in- 
formed consent requires an understanding 
of experimental medical science that goes 
far beyond the training of most laymen and 
sometimes of the investigators. 

“Will it be necessary for every patient to 
have the advice of counsel before a physician 
uses any technique unknown to Hippocrates? 
Some criticisms of sophisticated medicine 
could be answered only by such an authority. 

“The ethical issue rests in part on the 
vagueness of the patient’s moral responsibil- 
ity for participating in medical progress in 
contrast to the legality of his motives and 
legal rights to protect his body. 

“How much information must a person 
have before he could prudently risk his life? 
To take an unhappy example, it is plain that 
astronauts had ventured to take one of the 
most hazardous of occupations, but did their 
informed consent reach to the possibility 
that trial runs on the ground might be more 
hazardous than space flight? 

“Yet far more detailed criteria of informed 
consent are being proposed for medical re- 
search with grave penalties for physicians 
and institutions who would substitute their 
own judgments for legally airtight forms. 

“Risk is a part of life, but the purpose of 
medicine is to mitigate hazards. No subjects 
should be asked to make any sacrifices that 
could be avoided, and especially so if the es- 
sential aims of clinical investigation can still 
be achieved. The very expression risk brings 
to mind insurance, and there is an important 
step that we could take to rationalize the 
particular dissatisfaction of human subjects. 

“Beside giving their knowing consent, they 
should be insured against the potential haz- 
ards, the costs of premiums being accept- 
able as a plausible charge to the research 
projects. A subject who has possibly suffered 
damages in an experiment should not have 
to sue for redress, on a claim of culpable 
Negligence or fraudulent information, no 
more than should an industrial employee in 
a potentially hazardous occupation. 

“The registration of subjects for appro- 
priate levels of insurance would become a 
self-enforcing system of control, particular- 
ly if the patient were required to endorse the 
registration. It would then be a cause of ac- 
tion iť a patient were enticed into an experi- 
ment without being insured at a level appro- 
priate to his risks. 

“Accumulated costs of the premiums would 
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discourage the over exposure of patients to 
risks beyond the significance of the expected 
results. Above all, the insurance ccncept 
would provide a basis of evaluating the rights 
of the patient-subject for which informed 
consent might be an ideal but practically un- 
workable alternative. 

“Research risk insurance might be attacked 
as adding to the costs of research. However, 
these costs are already paid in the currency 
of the risk taken by the subject and this is 
an unfair burden that should be accepted 
by the whole community.” 

It appears that the insurance concept sug- 
gested by Lederberg is a good method for the 
volunteer subject and the investigator to 
protect themselves against financial loss in 
case of unforeseen misfortunes connected 
with the experimentation and that results in 
lawsuits. 

Most hospitals, research centers, research 
laboratories and physicians already carry 
liability insurance. This insurance could be 
arranged to cover research volunteers specif- 
ically. As a matter of fact, it is probable 
that this insurance coverage is already ex- 
tensively employed. 


THE EXTENT OF HUMAN EXPERIMENTATION 


Since the issue turned on some known and 
declared instances of violations of medical 
ethics, an attempt was made last year to ob- 
tain an estimate of the overall extent of hu- 
man experimentation in the United States. 

The following approaches were used: 

1. A survey of patient categories in NIH 
supported projects. 

2. The number of patients involved in NIH 
clinical investigations. 

3. A number of research and training grants 
projects involving humans in a clinical and 
non-clinical context. 

4. The number of projects employed in the 
trials of some familiar drugs and vaccines. 

5. The number of drugs tested on human 
subjects by the pharmacological industry. 

6. FDA estimates of the number of per- 
sons subject to clinical trials with drugs. 

7. The cost of drug development as it 
related to human experimentation. 

8. The estimated number of projects in- 
volving human experimentation in the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

9. The number of professional personnel 
engaged in medical research in the United 
States. 

The overall message from these items 


indicates a very large volume of human re- 
search subjects. 


THE ETHICS OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATION IN 


(Extract from British Medical Journal, 
1967, Volume 3, pages 429 and 430, dated 12 
August 1967) 

Supervision of the Ethics of Clinical In- 
vestigations in Institutions Report of the 
Committee Appointed by the Royal College 
of Physicians of London* 

Following tke receipt of a letter on 5 
September 1966 on this subjec* from certain 
Fellows, the Royal College of Physicians 
appointed a committee to consider how far 
supervision of clinical investigation was re- 
\quired, and, if it was required, how best it 
might be effected. 

“The design and conduct of clinical in- 
vestigation should be guided by a code of 
ethical practice, and the Code of Ethics 
of the World Medical Association (Declara- 
tion of Helsinki) is accepted throughout 
the civilized world.” 


»Members of the Committee: Sir Max 
Rosenheim (Chairman), Dr. F. Avery Jones, 
Dr. G. M. Bull, Professor D. V. Hubble, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Dornhorst, Dr. J. D. N. Nabarro, 
Professor D. R. Laurence, Dr. J. P. P. Stock, 
Dr. K. Robson, and Dr. P. A. Emerson. 
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DECLARATION OF HELSINKI 


Recommendations for Doctors in Clinical 
Research 


Basic Principles: 

“1, Clinical research must conform to the 
moral and scientific principles that justify 
medical research and should be based on 
laboratory and animal experiments or other 
scientifically established facts. 

“2, Clinical research must be conducted 
only by scientifically qualified persons and 
under the supervision of a qualified medical 
man. 

“3, Clinical research cannot legitimately 
be carried out unless the importance of the 
objective is in proportion to the inherent 
risk to the subject. 

“4. Every clinical research project should 
be preceded by careful assessment of inher- 
ent risks in comparison to foreseeable bene- 
fits to the subject or to others.” 

The Committee accepts this code as de- 

the ethical situation and considers 
that all clinical investigators should be 
familiar with it. However, because of the 
wide varieties of research, formal codes can 
provide only general guidance, and their ap- 
plication to specific problems must often re- 
main a matter of opinion. 

The Committee considers that it is of great 
importance that clinical investigation should 
be free to proceed without unnecessary inter- 
ference and delay. Imposition of rigid or 
central bureaucratic controls would be likely 
to deter doctors from undertaking investiga- 
tions, and if this were to happen the rate 
of growth of medical knowledge would in- 
evitably diminish, with resultant delay in 
advances in medical care. 

The Committee is satisfied that in the 
great majority of cases a very high ethical 
standard has been maintained in clinical in- 
vestigations in this country. 

The number of doctors involved in clin- 
ical investigation at the present time is large 
and is likely to increase, and the types of 
investigation are tending to become more 
complex. The Committee considers that it has 
now become necessary for a procedure to be 
available for the ethical guidance of clinical 
investigators. The provision of such guid- 
ance would not only serve to allay under- 
standable anxiety in the public, but would 
be appreciated by clinical investigators them- 
selves when faced with ethical problems. 

The Committee’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

(1) The planning and conducting of clin- 
ical investigations demand skill, experience, 
and judgment. Difficult ethical problems oc- 
casionally arise and even the most experi- 
enced workers would often welcome the 
opinion and advice of their peers. 

(2) The competent authority, for exam- 
ple—Board of Governors, Medical School 
Council, Hospital Management Committee, 
or equivalent body in non-medical institu- 
tions—has a responsibility to ensure that all 
clinical investigations carried out within its 
hospital or institution are ethical and con- 
ducted with the optimum technical skill and 
precautions for safety. This responsibility 
would be discharged if, in medical institu- 
tions where clinical investigation is carried 
out, it were ensured that all projects were 
approved by a group of doctors, including 
those experienced in clinical investigation. 
This group should satisfy itself of the ethics 
of all proposed investigations. In non-medical 
institutions or wherever clinical investiga- 
tion—that is, any form of experiment on 
men—is conducted by investigators with 
qualifications other than medical, the super- 
visory group should always include at least 
one medically qualified person with experi- 
ence in clinical investigation. 

(3) The Committee deliberately refrains 
from formulating precise rules for super- 
vision because the way in which this could 
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best be organized must vary with different 
institutions. The variety of investigations 
and the importance of not discouraging the 
proper acquisition of knowledge that may 
prove useful in caring for the sick makes it 
necessary for each project to be considered 
separately. 

(4) Procedures involving interference 
with normal function in volunteers carried 
out for purposes of education rather than 
investigation—for example, the use of drugs 
in student practical classes—pose special 
problems because of the student-teacher re- 
lationship and should be subject to the same 
supervision. (M. L. Rosenheim, President) 


THE ETHICS OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Medical societies in the United States have 
also accepted the guiding principles of the 
Helsinki Code. 

The foll tions have endorsed 
the ethical principles approved in the Decla- 
ration of Helsinki and approved in 1964 by 
the World Medical Association concerning 
human experimentation: 

1. American Federation for Clinical Re- 
search 

2. American Society for Clinical Investiga- 
tion 
. Central Society for Clinical Research 
. American College of Physicians 
. American College of Surgeons 
Society of Pediatric Research 
. American Academy of Pediatrics 
. American Medical Association 


GENERAL POLICY AT THE TECHNICAL CENTER 


Concerning research, patients at the Clini- 
cal Center for Medical Research of the United 
States Public Health Service, Topping has 
said: 

“An over-riding principle governing our 
clinical studies is that the welfare of in- 
dividual human beings take precedence 
over every other consideration, Medical pro- 
cedures or therapy substantially different 
from accepted general medical practices are 
often an essential component of clinical 
medical research. This offers the only means 
of acquiring certain information necessary 
to solve the problems of the diseases and 
disorders that afflict man.” 

Not only is participation in research proj- 
ects purely voluntary, the individual volun- 
teer gives his signed consent to take part in 
the proposed research project. Each patient 
and volunteer shall be given an oral explana- 
tion, particularly of any hazards, in terms 
suited to his comprehension, and this in- 
formation should be given to the patient on 
a continuing basis. A summary record of 
this information and its communication to 
the patient will be kept. Patient consent is 
required—specific and written—either by the 
patient or the next of kin. 

On July 1, 1966, the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health notified heads of institu- 
tions receiving Public Health Service grants 
that the above policy applied to all grants 
and awards. The notification was in the 
form of a revision of Policy and Procedure 
Order 129 (PPO #129). 

PPO #129 assigned responsibility to the 
institution receiving the grant and requires 
the grantees to obtain and keep documentary 
evidence of informed consent and group re- 
views in decisions on the use of human sub- 
jects. No award or grant of any type involv- 
ing human subjects (after November 1966) 
will be accepted for review unless the Public 
Health Service has approved an institution- 
wide assurance, This assurance must convey, 
among other things, that group reviews and 
decisions of that institution will be carried 
out in reference to the appropriateness of 
the methods used to obtain informed con- 
sent. Records of group reviews and decisions 
on the use of human subjects and of in- 
formed consent must be developed and kept 
by the institution, in order that acceptable 
assurance be recognized and established. 


NN 
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On December 12, 1966, the Surgeon General 
of Public Health Service in a report on clar- 
ification of the procedure on clinical research 
and investigation involving human subjects, 
explained the application of PPO #129 to 
include investigations in the behavioral and 
social sciences. 

This new guidance and direction now goes 
beyond the institutes and the clinical center 
at Bethesda to embrace the entire extra- 
mural clinical research program of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, including institutions and 
projects it supports in foreign countries. In 
the United States this probably includes 
most of the hospitals affiliated with univer- 
sity medical schools. 

The Public Health Service continues to 
seek guidance on issues which pervade the 
pursuit of clinical investigation. The Public 
Health Service has awarded a $100,000 grant 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences in Boston to support an inquiry into 
the moral and ethical basis for research in- 
volving human subjects. This study will in- 
volve a series of conference discussions, in 
which lawyers and sociologists as well as 
physicians and scientists will participate, 
based on a prepared analysis of various as- 
pects of the problem. 


THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
the largest public hospital system in the 
world and is very active in clinical investi- 
gation. In 1964 the Veterans’ Administration 
abandoned its policy of oral consent for ex- 
periments on investigational drugs and re- 
quired the consent from the patient to be 
2 by his signature or that of his next 
fe} n. 

“Ethical and scientific considerations dic- 
tate, however, that these investigations must 
be undertaken only after mature thought, 
under rigorously defined and controlled con- 
ditions, and under circumstances that will 
minimize the dangers of predictable or un- 
predictable hazards. The basic principle on 
which all such investigations must rest is 
that human beings have inalienable rights 
that supersede all other considerations that 
may be raised in the name either of science 
or of the general public. 

“The responsibility of the physician for the 
physical and mental well-being of persons in 
his care and for observance of the ethics of 
his profession cannot be over-ridden by any 
element of study or research that is inter- 
jected into the relationship between the 
Physician or surgeon and persons in his 
care.” 

There are several echelons of review of 
ethical considerations in clinical programs. 
These begin with the local Research and 
Education Committee (established in each 
Veterans Administration installation where 
research is carried on). Then it goes on to 
the Hospital or Center Director, with a fur- 
ther review by the appropriate research co- 
S at Central Office in Washington, 

O. 

THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

The Food and Drug Administration is re- 
sponsible for the implementation of the only 
Federal law there is which specifically re- 
quires the subject’s consent for participation 
in an experiment. The provision has to do 
with new drug experiments and reads as 
follows: 

“Experts using such drugs for investiga- 
tional purposes certify to such manufacturer 
or sponsor that they will inform any human 
beings for whom such drugs are being used 
for investigational purposes, and will obtain 
the consent of such human beings or their 
representatives except where they deem it 
contrary to the best interests of human 
beings.” 

It will be noted that the language of the 
law does not specify that the consent be in 
writing, however, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in rule-making pursuant to the law 
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now requires the subject’s signature, or, if 
not, that there be a recorded statement of 
why not. We understand that the term “in- 
formed” has been dropped from the FDA 
regulations. The statute, in effect since its 
passage in 1962, was left to speak for itself 
until the human experimentation controversy 
of last year. 
SUMMARY 

It may be concluded that controls specify- 
ing the consent of human beings in clinical 
research have been in effect in one form or 
another over the past many years, but that 
these are now increasing in number and in 
detail. It may also be concluded that all 
agencies, and especially the Public Health 
Service, are implementing a series of vol- 
unteer steps to protect both the subjects 
and the performers of investigations in the 
achievement of health goals of the nation. 
It is too early to determine whether or not 
Public Health Service reacted too quickly 
to the “danger”, whether it overacted, or 
whether the reaction itself does not imply 
a greater degree of unethical practice than 
do the actual facts. 
Selections From NRC Conference—Use of 

Human Subjects in Safety Evaluation of 

Food and Chemicals, November 1967 


Dr. KEITH CANNON, Chairman, Defining safe 
levels for food and drugs and characterizing 
hazards is deeply rooted in animal experi- 
mentation, but the information so obtained 
is precarious and lacks the power that is 
gained if controlled human studies can con- 
firm the conclusions reached from animal 
studies.” 

Our task is to set forth the dictates of the 
scientific approach, the logic of science, to 
see how they may be reconciled with the 
ethical and more standards and with the 
constraints that are imposed on scientific 
endeavor by the contemporary mores of our 
society. 

W. J. Hayes, JR. Because man is unique, 
I would like to emphasize one of the most 
important and certainly the most neglect- 
ed questions concerned with tests in man, 
namely, is it right to release a biologically 
active chemical for general use without first 
studying its safety in man under conditions 
that permit careful scientific observation? 

Epwarp J. BLOUSTEIN. The tradition of free 
inquiry involves more restraint than would 
at first sight appear to be the case. The 
pursuit of truth is indeed a compelling moral 
force but it meets and must accommodate 
itself to other values that have an equal or 
greater claim to the scientist's allegiance. 
Chief among these are the preservation of 
human life and human dignity. 

The scientist must be free to study any- 
thing. In this sense he is at war with his 
culture. No aspect of it is so sacred, none so 
loved and cherished as to be beyond illumi- 
nation of intelligence. But the scientist, al- 
though at war with his culture in one sense, 
is a child of it in another. He must eschew 
the moral arrogance that would justify in 
terms of research results, what is an insult 
to the human spirit in terms of research 
method. He can and should use human sub- 
jects for experimental purposes, but he may 
do so only if he is sensitive to people’s rights 
to determine what happens to themselves. 

“Research involving human subjects is an 
affront to the dignity and integrity of the 
human subject or institution if carried on 
without consent or without the appropriate 
form of consent. It violates our sense of 
what human beings are or what certain hu- 
man institutions are to subject them to cer- 
tain kinds of study without consent.” 
Inherent limitations on studies on human 

subjects 

A. C. FRAZIER. 1. The nature of the accept- 
able risk. 

Many biological effects may be effectively 
studied in animals, including death of the 
animal, While steps should be taken to limit, 
insofar as possible, pain or suffering in 
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animal studies, it is obvious that there is 
an enormously greater scope in the risk that 
might be acceptable in animal as compared 
with human studies. 

2. Permissible dosage range. 

In animal studies the dose range studied 
commonly includes doses that cause severe 
toxic effects or even death of the animal. In 
human studies it is only possible to work in 
the dose range causing no more than minor 
reversible effects. 

3. Possible experimental situations. 

Special experimental situations which 
assist in the interpretation of the effects of 
a chemical may be created in laboratory ani- 
mals. This is rarely possible in human volun- 
teers. 

4. Methods of assessment of biological 
effects. 

Detailed study of effects is often much 
easier in experimental animals; survival is 
not always essential; postmortem examina- 
tion can be done immediately after death 
and this may be more informative than bi- 
opsy studies. In human studies, the amount 
of detailed investigation of effects that are 
possible may be extremely limited. 

5. Numbers available for experiment. 

Statistical analysis of results and com- 
parison between differently treated groups 
is often necessary. This calls for the use of 
relatively large numbers of animals. With 
human volunteers, and even sometiines with 
patients the numbers tend to be small, and 
adequate statistical analysis may be difficult. 

6. Human time scale. 

In some investigations it may be helpful 
to study animals with a shorter life-span and 
more rapid rate of metabolism, growth, and 
development than man. In human studies 
one can only study within the human time- 
scale; some long-term effects may only occur 
after a period of, say 25 years. Unless earlier 
changes can be recognized, this may have no 
predictive value. 

7. Effect of ethical considerations and veto. 

There are, of course, ethical considerations 
that arise in animal as well as in human 
studies. Nevertheless these matters are more 
difficult and more complex in connection 
with investigations in man; this effects the 
choice of subjects and the relationship of the 
subject to the experimental study. Most peo- 
ple consider that there should be a contin- 
uing power of veto by the subject as well as 
by some supervising authority. This imposes 
further potential restrictions on this type of 
investigation. 

SAMUEL E. Stumpr, Ph. D., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Clinical Research Center. What is the 
justification for using human beings as sub- 
jects for medical experimentation? 

Consent, in my judgment, is made or ex- 
pected to carry far too great a burden. There 
are after all too many limitations to this ele- 
ment of consent. Consent cannot transform 
something intrinsically wrong into right. At 
best the investigator is asking to be trusted 
in exchange for a promise that he will take 
every precaution. Consent can be obtained 
through a species of “duress”. Imagine the 
subtle pressures at work when prisoners or 
medical students are asked to volunteer. The 
most serious criticism of the experimental 
use of human beings is that humans are used 
as objects or things. The relationship is to be 
preserved wherein the subject is not merely 
used as a thing but is treated as a person. 

If investigators use none but legally com- 
petent adults for medical experimentation 
and make full disclosure to secure intelligent 
and informed consent. the problems will 
largely disappear. Yet even this will not guar- 
antee absolute safety to the investigator, but 
I assume that scientists who are asking lay- 
men to risk life and limb and health in the 
interests of science and the advancement of 
human knowledge are not looking themselves 
for absolute personal security. It is the use 
in experiments of such subjects as infant 
children, incompetents in mental institu- 
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tions, unconsenting soldiers subject to medi- 
cal discipline—as has been done—that is in- 
defensible and I suggest that no rational so- 
cial order should tolerate it. 

Perhaps we can develop some scheme pat- 
terned after the workman's compensation 
laws so that any person injured in legitimate 
medical experimentations will be compen- 
sated regardless of fault. This would shift 
some of the risk and cost to the general pub- 
lic—the ultimate beneficiary of all scientific 
advances. (Ann. Int. Med.) 

The mores of biomedical research 

Watse McDermorr, M.D., F.A.C.F., Sep- 
tember 1967. When the needs of society come 
in head-on conflict with the rights of an in- 
dividual someone has to play God. In clinical 
investigation the power to decide the par- 
ticular case in point is clearly vested in 
someone else, for example, a duly elected 
government official. 

The end does not justify the means in mat- 
ters concerning the individual and his so- 
ciety. 

Without too deep reflection it seems to me 
that society's actually having a right here 
is a relatively new phenomenon that is 
chiefly derived from the demonstration that 
knowledge gained by studies in a few humans 
can show us how to operate programs of 
great practical benefit to the group. 

Society may not have given us a clear blue- 
print for clinical investigation but it has 
long given us immense trust to handle moral 
dilemmas of other sorts, including many in 
which, in effect, we have to play God. “Some- 
how somewhere in this question of human 
experimentation, as in so many other aspects 
of our society, we will have to learn how to 
institutionalize, ‘playing God’ while still 
maintaining the key elements of a free so- 
ciety.” 

CONCLUSION 


Dr. HADLEY ATKINS, Great Britain. If there 
are problems—ethical, scientific and even 
mathematical—associated with controlled 
trails, it nevertheless remains the case that 
this technology holds out greater promise 
for advance in therapy than any yet devised. 
More important, however, it is that the rec- 
ognition of the Scientific basis upon which 
such trials are constituted will insure, so far 
as possible, that the undesirable state of af- 
fairs prevailing in medicine during the first 
half of this century will never be repeated 
to the extent of producing so many false 
trials and sO many unnecessary and un- 
worthy modes of therapy. 


NEW YORK’S METROPOLITAN 
TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, late last 
week, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New 
York, made public an epochal transpor- 
tation plan for the Metropolitan New 
York area. The plan was prepared and 
submitted by the newly constituted 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. William 
J. Ronan. The MTA is the successor to 
the Metropolitan Commuter Transporta- 
tion Authority, and it has substantially 
broadened responsibilities and power. 

This plan deals with transportation on 
a regional basis and on a basis of coordi- 
nation of all means of mass transit. It is 
truly modern in concept, farsighted, and 
appropriately broad in scope and repre- 
sents an enormous step forward in trans- 
portation planning. 

Enlightened transportation planning is 
crucial, for an urban transportation sys- 
tem is the steelwork around which a 
metropolitan area takes shape. The de- 
velopment of a transportation system 
cannot merely come as an afterthought 
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to other steps in the process of urban 
development. Transportation decisions 
we make today will determine the shape 
of the urban environment in which we 
will live and work until the year 2000. 
I am particularly pleased to note the de- 
termination to develop reliever airports 
for general aviation at convenient loca- 
tions. This may serve to alleviate the con- 
gestion at our major metropolitan air- 
ports. 

This plan is not perfect, I am sure, 
nor does it provide us with all the an- 
swers to the great problems of urban 
transportation, but it is a giant and 
historic move to unify mass transit in 
at least one metropolitan region. In par- 
ticular, it seeks to come to grips with 
the crucial need to provide for the inter- 
dependence of city and suburb. It is the 
suburbs that will absorb the greatest part 
of an estimated increase of 7 to 15 
million in the population of metro- 
politan New York in the next two dec- 
ades. At the same time, there will be 
continued growth in jobs in the Man- 
hattan central business district. As the 
plan notes: 

To man this huge office complex and to 
serve it, we must make provision to trans- 
port growing numbers of people from the 
outer reaches of the city and the suburbs. 
.. Our ability to get people to their jobs 
and goods to the marketplace is a funda- 
mental challenge in a rapidly urbanizing 
society. 


The State of New York has been most 
enterprising in meeting the responsibil- 
ities of State government in a modern 
era. Under Governor Rockefeller’s lead- 
ership there has been enormous prog- 
ress in education, health and welfare. 
New York has combined imaginative 
planning with the technique of pre- 
financing to get action in the critical 
fields of water pollution and transpor- 
tation. The voters of the State have ap- 
proved a “pure waters” bond issue of $1 
billion and, last November, a transpor- 
tation bond issue of $2.5 billion. The plan 
presented to Governor Rockefeller by the 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority 
and announced by him represents an- 
other creative, innovative step in the 
renewal and rebuilding of New York’s 
urban areas and in reforming the in- 
stitutions of government to meet the 
needs of a changing society. 

New York’s example will, I hope, be 
of great use to all other States with 
metropolitan complexes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times with 
regard to this plan be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BETTER TRANSPORTATION AHEAD 

A brighter day for metropolitan transpor- 
tation is dawning. The comprehensive plan 
submitted yesterday to Governor Rockefeller 
by the Metropolitan Commuter Transporta- 
tion Authority gives real promise of bringing 
great improvements to subway riders and to 
commuters alike within the next ten years. 

A Second Avenue subway, extending into 
the fast-growing northeast Bronx; new sub- 
way lines into various parts of Queens, and 
a Long Island Rail Road connection that will 
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speed travelers in twenty minutes from Ken- 

nedy International Airport into a mammoth 

new Commuter Transportation Center at 

Third Avenue and East 48th Street are among 

its features. 

The plan, made possible by voter approval 
last November of the $2.5-billion transporta- 
tion bond issue, is still tentative. Although 
Dr. William J. Ronan, chairman of the 
M.C.T.A. and his staff have had many dis- 
cussions with the City Planning Commission 
and county and local planning agencies else- 
where in the area, the program has not yet 
been submitted to Mayor Lindsay and the 
Board of Estimate for approval. The Gover- 
nor and the Legislature must likewise give 
their consent. 

Nevertheless the plan’s publication is an 
epic forward step in the long struggle for 
unifying mass transportation in this area. 
Since, in the main, it conforms to the find- 
ings of the Tristate Transportation Commis- 
sion, the official planning agency for the 
metropolitan district, its basic features are 
not likely to be fundamentally altered. 

The plan recognizes that the Manhattan 
business and financial district, south of Cen- 
tral Park, is and will continue to be the 
essential base for the economic well-being of 
the entire area. The aim is to improve the 
mass transit facilities that carry more than 
two million people daily in and out of this 
area from the outer reaches of the city and 
the suburbs. 

The program will be costly. But, in the 
light of projections forecasting a growth of 
seven million people in metropolitan popu- 
lation by 1985, that cost merely mirrors the 
need. 

One unfortunate defect is that the 
M.C.T.A.—which tomorrow becomes the Met- 
ropolitan Transportation Agency—is limited 
to the boundaries of New York State. Such 
aspects of the plan as the project to electrify 
the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad between Suf- 
fern and Port Jervis will be pointless unless 
New Jersey modernizes the section within 
that state. However, drawbacks of this kind 
are relatively inconsequential against the 
fact that at long last New York has a plan— 
and real hope that it will be translated into 
action. 

Two-PHAse PROPOSAL: $2.9 BILLION TRANSIT 
PLAN For New YORK AREA LINKS SUBWAYS, 
RAILS, AIRPORTS—PROGRAM BY GOVERNOR 
CALLS FOR $1.6 BILLION IN First 10 YEARS 

(By Richard Witkin) 

A sweeping $2.9-billion blueprint for ex- 
panding the city's subway system and over- 
hauling other mass-transit in the area was 
made public yesterday by Governor Rockefel- 
ler and his chief transportation adviser, Dr. 
William J. Ronan. 

The plan, drawn up by Metropolitan Com- 
muter Transportation Authority, which Dr. 
Roman heads, is designed to ease the burdens 
of rush-hour congestion, speed travel time to 
work on both subways and commuter trains, 
and facilitate access to Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport and airports handling private 
planes. 

At a news conference at which the plan 
was announced, Governor Rockefeller stepped 
to the podium from a front-row seat and 
said: 

“I think we have been witnessing a his- 
toric event.” 

He explained that it was the first time in 
the nation’s history that there had been a 
total regional approach to mass transporta- 
tion in which all modes of travel were pulled 
together. 


FUNDS FROM BOND ISSUE 

Of the $1.6-billion needed for the initial 

10-year phase, $800-million would come from 

the $2.5-billion bond issue the voters ap- 

proved in November, $200-million from the 

city, and the rest from authority bonds and 
Federal aid. 
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Among the major second-phase projects in 
the program was “a new midtown distribu- 
tion system along 57th, 48th, 42d, and 33rd 
Streets.” 

The details of the midtown distribution 
system are far from resolved, and various 
technologies might be used. 

Among those suggested in the blueprint 
were high-speed moving sidewalks, small rail 
cars or “other guided systems to link termi- 
nals, stores, offices, theatres and other CBD 
(Central Business District) travel points.” 

Among the major projects of the first phase 
would be: 

A new subway under Second Avenue in 
Manhattan extending north from 34th Street 
to the Bronx. This would relieve the enor- 
mous congestion on the IRT Lexington Ave- 
nue line, 

A new Bronx line connecting the Second 
Avenue project with the existing Dyre Ave- 
nue and Upper Pelham Bay lines, Bronx resi- 
dents, including those who will move into 
projected housing developments such as Co- 
Op City, would be able to ride to work down 
the Second Avenue line or take other trains 
that would cut west on Sixty-Third Street 
and continue down the Sixth Avenue BMT 
tracks or on the Seventh Avenue IRT. There 
would be no need to change trains. 

Extensive new service in Queens. One ad- 
dition would be a new express subway on 
the Long Island Railroad’s right-of-way to 
Forest Hills. There would also be new spurs 
along the Long Island Expressway to the 
Queens College area and to southeast Queens 
along the Long Island’s Atlantic branch as 
far as Springfield Boulevard. Riders could 
reach either East Side or West Side offices 
without change of trains by heading down 
Second, Sixth or Seventh Avenue after com- 
ing through the new 63d Street tunnel. 

A Long Island Rail Road spur to Kennedy 
International Airport. It would provide 20- 
minute service from Manhattan with only 
one intermediate stop, at Jamaica. 

Less ambitious extensions in Brooklyn and 
rehabilitation of the Staten Island railway 
to accommodate population growth accel- 
erated by opening of the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge. 

A Long Island Rail Road connection from 
the 63d Street tunnel under Third Avenue to 
a new terminal at about 48th Street. This 
long-projected scheme would end the old 
problem of the Long Islander who worked on 
the East Side but had the inconvenience of 
getting to the office from Penn Station on 
the West Side. 

Development of a novel Transportation 
Center covering a full block in the same 48th 
Street area. It would include not only the 
main new rail terminal but also an air 
terminal for high-speed access to Kennedy 
via the Long Island. Air travelers would 
check their luggage there and not see it again 
till they reached Buffalo or Bangkok. 

Extension of modernization plans for the 
Long Island and New Haven commuter lines 
and a new modernization scheme for the 
commuter runs of the recently merged Penn- 
Central Railroad. The Penn-Central runs in- 
clude the Harlem Division to North White 
Plains and beyond and the Hudson Division 
to Croton. 

PHASE TWO PROPOSED 

The transit blueprint, including a “phase 
two” extending into the nineteen-eighties, 
was made public at a news conference at the 
New York Hilton Hotel by Dr. Ronan. 

Governor Rockefeller, asked when the pub- 
lic might expect the proposals to start being 
translated into visible, usable reality, said: 

I'm confident that, by this summer, all 
these plans should be worked out and agreed 
to and the dollars made available for detailed 
design. And legislation of funds for construc- 
tion should be voted next year.” 

The current timetable calls for letting con- 
tracts for all the projects in the first phase 
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within five years and completing the projects 
within 10 years. 

Dr. Ronan stressed that the cost figures had 
been calculated at current price levels and 
that any delays would give time for infla- 
tion to increase the costs, perhaps “beyond 
our capacity to meet them.” 


THIRD PLAN IN 3 DAYS 


The transit blueprint was the third major 
Rockefeller project announced in as many 
days. 

On Monday he outlined a program of 
compulsory health insurance that will be 
presented to the Legislature next week. On 
Tuesday he proposed a “revolutionary” multi- 
billion-dollar plan to create a special slum- 
rebuilding corporation with drastic“ powers 
to override cities’ regulations, when neces- 
sary. 

The programs have long been in the works. 
And the date for presentation of the transit 
program was dictated in large measure by 
the fact that, on Friday, Dr. Ronan’s agency 
takes over “unified policy direction and con- 
trol” of most metropolitan-area transporta- 
tion including the subways. 

It is now mainly responsible for operation 
of the state-owned Long Island Rail Road 
and for working toward modernization of 
other commuter lines. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAM FOR IMPROVED 
‘TRANSPORT 


Here are highlights of the two-phase 
transportation m recommended to 
Governor Rockefeller by the Metropolitan 
Commuter Transportation Agency. 

PHASE ONE 

To be completed within 10 years. Cost: 
$1.6-billion. Financing: State Transporta- 
tion Bond Issue funds, local and public au- 
thority contributions, and Federal aid. 

Subways 

A high-speed express track for the Queens 
Boulevard subway along the Long Island 
Railroad main line right-of-way. 

Extensions of the Queens Boulevard sub- 
way to serve northeastern and southeastern 
Queens. 

A new Second Avenue subway in Man- 
hattan from 34th Street to the Bronx with 
connections at 63d Street to Queens and the 
West Side. 

A new express line in the Bronx connect- 
ing the Second Avenue subway with the Dyre 
Avenue and Upper Pelham Bay Lines. 

A 63d Street crosstown subway. 

Extension of the Nostrand Avenue subway 
to Avenue U. 

Extension of the New Lots Avenue line. 

Purchase of about 500 high-speed, air- 
conditioned subway cars and expansion of 
yard and shop facilities. 

Rail lines 

Rehabilitation of the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railway from Tottenville to St. 
George. 

Modernization of the Long Island Rail 
Road and construction of a spur to Kennedy 
Airport. 

Modernization of New Haven and Penn- 
Central commuter service and the Manhat- 
tan portion of the Erie-Lackawanna Rail- 
road. 

Subway-Rail 

Quick completion of the four-track East 
River tunnel from 63d Street to Long Island 
City for expanded transit and Long Island 
Rail Road service. 

Air 

Development of general aviation airports 
at Republic Airport and Zahn's Airport on 
Long Island, at Spring Valley in Rockland 
County and in northwest Westchester. 

Transportation centers 


Air-rail-bus-auto-taxi facilities will be es- 
tablished at Republic Airport; Spring Valley, 
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Pearl River and Orangeburg; and at Tarry- 
town and the White Plains area. 


PHASE TWO 


Completion date indefinite. Cost $1.3-bil- 
lion. Financing: Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments and public authorities. 

Subways 

Extension of the Second Avenue subway 
south from 34th Street to serve lower 
Manhattan. 

Extensions of the new northeastern Queens 
subway and of rapid transit east of Jamaica; 
and removal of the BMT elevated in the 
Jamaica business district. 

Replacement of the Third Avenue elevated 
line in the Bronx with a new line adjacent 
to the Penn-Central right-of-way along Park 
Avenue. 

Extension of the Pelham Bay line and the 
Concourse subway in the Bronx. 

Purchase of 500 more new subway cars 
and improvement in shops and yards. 

Rail lines 

Continued modernization and extension 
of the L.I.R.R., modernization of the Penn- 
Central. 

Extension of L.I.R.R. Brooklyn service to 
lower Manhattan. 

Subway-rail 

A new railroad station at 149th Street in 
the Bronx, with interchange between Penn- 
Central and New Haven railroads and the 
subways. 

Air 

Additional general aviation airports on 
Long Island and in southwest Duchess 
County. 

Transportation centers 

At Hicksville, Pine Aire and Ronkonkoma 
on Long Island; Brewster in Putnam County; 
Beacon in Dutchess; New City and Suffern 
in Rockland; and Goshen in Orange. 


Other facilities 


A midtown distribution system along 57th, 
48th, 42d and 33d Streets, using high-speed 
conveyors, small rail cars or other guided 
systems to link terminals, stores, offices, 
theatres and other travel points. 


Administration 


The Metropolitan Commuter Transporta- 
tion Authority was created in 1965 by the 
State Legislature on the recommendation of 
Governor Rockefeller, Its purpose is the con- 
tinuance, development and improvement of 
commuter transportation and related serv- 
ices in New York City and Dutchess, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk counties. It consists of a chairman 
and four members appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Approval 

Each of the projects must be approved 
and funded by local governments before au- 
thorization by the Legislature. In addition, 
funds have to be sought from the Federal 
government. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceed2d to read sundry nominations to 
the District of Columbia Council. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
OF APPEALS 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Austin L. Fickling, of the 
District of Columbia, to be an associate 
judge for the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations to the 
District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDE- 
VELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Alfred P. Love to be a 
member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Otto Kerner, of Illinois, 
to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Circuit, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS 
OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Roscoe C. Carroll, of California, Saul Haas, 
of Washington, Erich Leinsdorf, of Massachu- 
setts, John D. Rockefeller III, of New York, 
and Frank E. Schooley, of Illinois, to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, for a 
term of 2 years; 

Joseph A. Beirne, of Maryland, Michael A. 
Gammino, of Rhode Island, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, of Texas, Joseph D. Hughes, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Carl E. Sanders, of Georgia, to 
be members of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, for a 
term of 4 years; and 

Frank Pace, Jr., of Connecticut, Robert S. 
Benjamin, of New York, Jack J. Valenti, of 
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the District of Columbia, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, of Maryland, and James R. Killian, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, to be members of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, for a term of 6 years. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT WELCOMES C. R. SMITH 
AS SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. President Johnson, 
at White House ceremonies last week, 
welcomed a valuable addition to his Cab- 
inet—C. R. Smith, our new Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr, Smith brings an abundance of ex- 
perience to his ne position—experience 
which will serve him well in the demand- 
ing task awaiting him. 

He was decorated during World War 
II as the wartime organizer of air trans- 
portation over the Burma Hump. He has 
led one of America’s leading companies, 
distinguishing himself as a pioneer of 
flight, a leading industrialist, and a com- 
munity-minded leader. 

In the days ahead he faces enormous 
challenge. He must help stimulate our 
economy to greater heights, maintain 
our unprecedented prosperity, continue 
the excellent relations between our Gov- 
ernment and the business community, 
and encourage American business to in- 
vest in America’s future by finding jobs 
for the jobless. 

President Johnson told Secretary 
Smith: 

If you would move America forward, I 
think you must first move its private citi- 
zens forward—and chief among them is the 
American businessman, 


No one is better qualified to keep the 
American economy and its people mov- 
ing ever forward then C. R. Smith. 

The Nation is already indebted to him 
for giving up his position in private in- 
dustry to serve the public. I am certain 
that in the days and months ahead, 
America will have even greater reason 
to be grateful to C. R. Smith as he dis- 
tinguishes himself as a great Secretary 
of Commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the President’s 
remarks at the swearing-in ceremonies 
for C. R. Smith. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEAR- 
ING-IN CEREMONY FOR C. R. SMITH AS SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE, MARCH 6, 1968 


Mr. Smith and family, Justice Fortas, 
Members of the Cabinet, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 

This ceremony could well be the opening 
scene in a replay of one of my favorite Late 
Show dramas: “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington.” 

As I recall, the hero of that movie caused 
quite a stir when he hit the nation’s capital. 

Now, Mr. Smith, you have come back to 
Washington. We all recall pleasantly your 
last starring role—when you were stationed 
here during World War II, You were deco- 
rated then as an organizer of war-time air 
transport—and for solving the problem of 
flying The Hump. 

The script, C. R., really hasn't changed very 
much. You will find—as Dean Rusk and I 
already know—that there are still plenty of 
humps to get over. Some of them are over 
here. Since you were here the last time, we 
have added a few gaps. 

We all know, though, that you are well 
equipped. We hope that American Airlines 
has let you bring along one of your most 
valuable assets—that battered old Olivetti 
typewriter that has long set by your desk, 
a machine that you hunt and peck out per- 
sonal directives that you need when you 
want fast action. 

You are going to need that typewriter, C. 
R. Your new employers—the people of the 
United States—are going to be asking for 
action, and some of them want it fast. The 
businessman, the working man, the family 
man—all of these are your new Board of 
Directors. Your new business is the most 
urgent business of America—Congress will 
be reminding you of that from time to time— 
that is, the people’s welfare. 

You might begin, Mr. Smith, by putting 
that typewriter to work on a letter to Mr. 
Henry Ford and your friend, Mr. Paul Aus- 
tin of Coca Cola Company, and the other 
750 leaders and many members of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen. You can 
thank them for rolling up their sleeves, leav- 
ing their business—as you have left yours— 
and taking on a leadership responsibility in 
helping us to tackle one of the toughest 
problems that America faces—the crisis in 
our cities, the unemployment in our cities, 
the hard-core jobless that have been unable 
to fit into our system. 

These men are some of our best American 
businessmen; they care about tomorrow. 
They are taking the very unusual step, I 
think, of investing their skill and their faith 
to earn the ultimate profit—not something 
that will show on their balance sheets this 
year, but will be a rich and full dividend for 
all American life. 

If you would move America forward, I 
think you must first move its private citizens 
forward—and chief among them is the Amer- 
ican businessman. 

Never—except possibly during World War 
II—have I seen such an effective exercise of 
business responsibility as I see in the making 
now. The promise for America is immense. 

Mr. Ford, Mr. Austin, and others came 
across the land to see me last week and told 
me of their plans—and the fact that various 
companies are assigning their best people 
to go out into the ghettos and the cities of 
America and demonstrate the social con- 
sciousness of the leaders of the free enter- 
prise system. 

In these last few months, these giant cor- 
porations, banks, insurance companies, hun- 
dreds of businesses—the economic muscle of 
America—are indicating that they are going 
to try to help. 

I met with the bankers a few weeks ago; I 
met with the insurance companies a few 
weeks ago. I met with the savings and loans 
institutions from throughout the country 
this morning. All of them are developing pro- 
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grams to help us try to remake and rebuild 
these deteriorated areas of our land. 

This remaking is going to demand the 
best of all of us—and the best of business 
and Government. I think you are going to be 
the connecting link in that partnership. 

It is an historic venture. The American 
people will be the beneficiaries. So, they 
are going to look to you C. R.—as a leader 
who pioneered again in the adventure of 
flight. 

I think most of America—I know the Cabi- 
net, certainly, the leaders in Congress who 
honor you with their presence here this 
morning—share the confidence that you are 
going to lead us forward in the greater ad- 
venture of reaching for the dream and finding 
the destiny of America. 

We welcome you. We hope your stay here 
will be pleasant. Happy landing. 

(Justice Fortas administered the oath to 
C. R. Smith.) 

I want to say on behalf of the Cabinet, and 
such Members of Congress as I may be able 
to speak for, that we join you, C. R., in your 
hope and your wish that we, too, can end 
even, at least. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONSERVATION 
MESSAGE 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, along our 
90,000 miles of coastline there pass each 
year tankers carrying a billion barrels of 
oil. Existing statutes do not adequately 
protect our beaches should an oil spill 
occur, and in response to the problem 
the Senate approved legislation last year 
to strengthen the existing law. 

I was privileged to be among the spon- 
sors of that bill, an omnibus measure 
which also deals with lake pollution and 
acid mine drainage. The section dealing 
with oil pollution would make it unlaw- 
ful for anyone to discharge oil, regard- 
less of fault, on navigable inland waters 
and on our territorial waters. Those pol- 
luting the water would be responsible for 
cleaning it up. 

The President is to be commended for 
recommending, in his conservation mes- 
sage on Friday, steps to combat the men- 
ace of oil spills. I was pleased to note his 
endorsement of the major oil provisions 
of S. 2760, the bill approved by the Sen- 
ate. 

The President’s proposal to broaden 
the scope of this legislation by making 
oil discharges unlawful if they occur 
within 12 miles from shore is deserving 
of study and consideration. 

I support the general purposes of the 
program outlined by the President. 


USE THE RICHES OF AMERICA TO 
PRESERVE ITS NATURAL BEAUTY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in his con- 
servation message Friday, President 
Johnson once again has issued a strong 
appeal for protecting our Nation’s re- 
maining natural splendors. 

Many legislative conflicts must be re- 
solved in the coming weeks and months 
over the best ways and means to accom- 
plish this broad objective—with which 
Iam sure we all are in accord. 

For now, I would like to take one brief 
moment to underscore the importance of 
the land and water conservation fund in 
realizing this mutual dream to assure 
a beautiful America for all time. 

We can authorize new national parks 
and wilderness areas. We can vote to 
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preserve our wild and scenic rivers, and 
we can authorize a network of national 
trails. We can put all this, and even more, 
on the record of our intent. 

But, in the long run, these will be 
empty gestures unless we provide the 
funds to make the intent a reality. 

In the past 3 years the land and water 
conservation fund has proved its efficacy 
as a means to provide moneys to meet 
both Federal and State outdoor recrea- 
tion needs. We all are aware of the in- 
creasing demands being made upon the 
fund, and the inadequacy of its revenues 
to meet critical current, much less fu- 
ture, needs. 

As the President pointed out, we must 
expand the land and water conservation 
fund before it is too late. 

The way has been opened with a bill 
sponsored by Chairman Jackson—S. 
1401—and a bill—H.R. 531—-which I co- 
sponsored with the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet], which would 
add significant revenues to the fund each 
year for the next 5 years from Outer 
Continental Shelf receipts. 

It seems appropriate that some of our 
still unmined riches from under the sea 
should be used to preserve our threatened 
natural heritage. I therefore urge each 
Member of the Senate to support S. 1401. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH THE INDIANS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, last week 
I spoke out about our policies toward 
the American Indian. A healthy reap- 
praisal, a search for facts and new ideas, 
is now underway at all levels. 

In this spirit, Mr. Joseph G. Colmen, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, addressed the 
Governors’ Interstate Indian Council at 
Reno, Nev., last October. In his thought- 
ful address, Mr. Colmen made two 
points in particular which I wish to call 
to my colleagues’ attention: 

First, he called for partnership be- 
tween the Indians and all levels of gov- 
ernment. This means that Indians must 
take part in decisionmaking, not simply 
advise Federal decisionmakers. Indians 
must even be allowed to make their own 
mistakes. But they must assume respon- 
sibility, with cooperation—but not pa- 
tronage—from Federal officials. 

Second, Mr. Colmen pointed up the 
very real place which our States have 
in dealing with the problems of their 
Indian citizens. This is nowhere truer 
than in the field of public education. 
Various Federal agencies, the States, 
and the Indians must all work together 
in this vital area. And we may well be 
eae upon to provide new legislative 
tools. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Colmen’s incisive remarks, published in 
the Indian Record of February 1968, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EDUCATION LEADER CALLS FOR PARTNERSHIP 
To MEET Goat or INDIAN PROGRESS 

(Eprror’s Nor. — The following is a con- 
densation of a speech made by Joseph G. 
Colmen, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation—Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, at the Governors’ Interstate In- 
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dian Council meeting at Reno, Nev. Octo- 
ber 18, 1967.) 

Today in 1967, for the Indians, the time 
never looked better. First, the country has 
been awakened to the fact that segments 
of our society have been passed by in the 
race for affluence. Brought forcefully to the 
forefront by the militant Negro civil rights 
movement, persons in decision-making posi- 
tions are becoming concerned about all for- 
gotten groups, including Mexican Americans 
and Indians. They want to do something 
now. 

Second, President Johnson has directed 
the Federal departments and agencies to 
point their resources to a far greater degree 
than they have in the past to helping to im- 
prove the quality of life for American In- 
dians. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, his- 
torically preoccupied with natural resources 
and land, is turning much greater emphasis 
to a “people-oriented” mission. Secretary 
Udall is committed to the goal of equalizing 
opportunity and choice for the Indian peo- 
ple. In Commissioner Bennett, there is a 
leader who, Indian himself, is devoted with 
understanding and compassion to seeing his 
people enjoy the fruits of our great country. 

Our mammoth Federal establishment is, 
everywhere being plumbed to find mechan- 
isms and programs by which its vast serv- 
ices and resources can be delivered to Indian 
people. 

All of these things augur well for the In- 
dians. The time does seem ripe. But I would 
like to address myself to what I think can 
continue to be a restraining influence on 
progress. It is something that can be 
changed, if there is will to do so, and it is 
something that can be changed without 
much money. I refer to what is to me, after 
a year of immersion in Indian matters, a 
sorry lack of communications between In- 
dians and the rest of us. 

By lack of communication, I don’t mean a 
lack of talk. In some ways, there is an over- 
abundance of talk. Indians talk to us; we talk 
to Indians, I fear, though, that in all the 
talking that goes on, very little listening 
really happens. And when we do try, really 
try, to listen to each other, our ears are 
open, but our minds are closed. The message 
somehow gets garbled in the transmission. 
It gets mixed with haunting fears, attitudes 
of distrust, prejudice (on both sides), and 
just plain untruths and half truths, 

Let me give you a few examples. 

We persist in educating Indian children 
to learn the white man’s ways, to the ex- 
clusion of his own rich heritage, in spite of 
the Indians’ repeated pleas to provide the 
bicultural education that will give the child 
a sense of cultural pride, as well as the know- 
how he will need to “make it” in the other 
society, if he opts for that alternative. 

We persist in making decisions on a wide 
range of policy matters that intimately af- 
fect the Indian people without their true, 
full participation, in spite of the Indians’ 
natural, expected resentment of that process, 
frequently articulated by them. We do too 
much for, not enough with, the Indians, 

On the other hand, attempts to be of help, 
sincere or not, are reacted to by Indians with 
distrust and suspicion often without serious 
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extent that the real, existing Indian needs 
become secondary issues. 

When asked to develop long range goals, 
the state of affairs that Indians want for 
themselves 5, 10 or 20 years hence, Indians 
respond with the old fear that their unique 
relationship with the Federal Government 
will be abrogated: better leave things pret- 
ty much as they are. 

Once and for all, I think we need to get 
the termination issue out in the open. Let 
us declare that the Federal Government sup- 
ports the views of the Governors Interstate 
Indian Council on this matter. Then let's get 
to work on the real problems. 
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Isubmit that in a continued atmosphere of 
barricades, with real or fancied rationales, 
though there may be genuine desire to im- 
prove conditions on both sides, little of real 
value will occur. First there must be trust 
and confidence, and with it two-way par- 
ticipating communication between equals 
in a p for action. To accomplish 
this, the Federal Government must sincerely 
provide mechanisms not just for Indian in- 
volvement or even Indian participation in de- 
cision making, but for Indian decision mak- 
ing itself. The Federal Government must 
be willing to let Indians make their own 
mistakes, if they do, and yet continue to back 
them up without punitive reaction. Such 
support will have to come from both the 
legislative and the executive branches, and I 
think they are ready for it. But Indians have 
to pitch in when the opportunity is given, 
not sit back, not complain, but work. The 
power to be constructive can bring far great- 
er rewards than the power exercised so often 
today; the power of stopping action by being 
negative. When we in HEW open this kind 
of dialogue, I hope you will respond to the 
challenge in the way I have described. 

Mention of the word “partnership” brings 
me to a second point: that the Federal Gov- 
ernment working alone with Indians, cannot 
bring the full promise we all hope to realize. 
Like it or not, this country of ours is not just 
a Federal Government, but a federation of 
States. This may sound strange coming from 
a “Fed”, but many of the problems of our 
failure as a Nation to deal with today's prob- 
lems arise from long years of States’ unwill- 
ingness to bend, to tackle new problems, to 
represent the needs of all their citizens, from 
default of responsibility. This has shown it- 
self clearly in the matter of education of all 
disadvantaged groups. 

In same ways, the State relationship to 
the Federal Government has for a long time 
mirrored the Indian relationship to the Fed- 
eral Government. “Let big daddy solve the 
problem.” But as in the case of Indians who 
now must join in to do the job, so must 
the States and localities enter the partner- 
ship. So incidentally must all the great in- 
stitutions of our country: business, labor, 
non-profit organizations. In the case of In- 
dians, it is easy for States to say that Indians 
do not pay taxes, they are the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s wards. In fact, Indians are citi- 
zens with the right to vote, and their welfare 
affects all of us. 

Furthermore, let us remember well that 
there are almost as many Indians residing 
off of reservations as are residing on them. 
What answer can the States give for the 
characteristically poor conditions under 
which these Indians live in our cities and 
rural areas? Somehow services intended by 
States and the Federal Government for In- 
dians off reservations don’t seem to get to 
them. There is no intent on my part to point 
fingers of blame. We all share In it. I’ve found 
that unless there are people with a spark 
and a sense of commitment to a particular 
task, a part of our population can easily be 
overlooked in the onrush directed at the 
larger group, or in some cases the noisy group. 

I believe that this country is moving to- 
ward a position which will make it possible 
for Indians to share more fully in the bene- 
fits of a technologically based society, while 
still maintaining their cultural identity as 
Indians. But we must move faster. Our afflu- 
ence places realistic means at our disposal, 
enabling us to think of human resources in 
terms of human potential. The goal of human 
resource development should be to achieve 
nothing less than what Thomas Wolfe called 
the “hope and promise of America,” that 
every man should become whatever he has 
in his manhood to let him become. To- 
gether—Federal Government, States, Indi- 
ans—we must attack the complexities of the 
problems which Indians face, wherever Indi- 
ans live—in rural areas, on reservations, in 
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urban centers. We must mobilize all the 
resources at our command to free Indian peo- 
ple to develop their best, to expand their 
choices, to release their utmost potential 
for growth. 

The question remains: how can we en- 
courage the kind of partnership which will 
enable Indians to participate with the sup- 
port of the non-Indian community in the 
complex development process. 

The road will not be easy. The dangers are 
many. But the promise is great. Let us to- 
gether, Federal and State Governments, 
tribes, the private sector and the Indian 
people deduct ourselves nothing less than 
the goal of full opportunity for all Indians, 
wherever they choose to find it. 


— 


—— ſ2:.2õ—w: 
I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I was privileged to speak 
before the Women’s Forum on National 
Security, which met in Washington, D.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH sy Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, TO THE 
WOMEN'S FORUM ON NATIONAL SECURITY ON 
FEBRUARY 20, 1968 
Delegates to the Women’s Forum on Na- 

tional Security: 

Let me say that you have paid me a spe- 
cial honor by inviting me to participate in 
your program, and I appreciate it, 

I am especially glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to address you on the subject that you 
have chosen for examination at this forum— 
the lawlessness that day by day grows worse 
in our country. There is no domestic prob- 
lem of greater consequence, or one more 
fraught with peril for the future of our Na- 
tion. 

I first wish to make reference to the pro- 
posed Desecration of the Flag Law that is 
now before the Congress. This legislation 
would make it a federal offense to burn the 
American flag or desecrate it, and would es- 
tablish penalties for anyone who does so. It 
has been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and I hope that before many more 
weeks have passed, the measure will have 
been finally approved by the Senate. 

As I am sure you know, there are those 
who oppose this bill, contending that such 
a federal law is not needed, These opponents 
say that all states already have laws dealing 
with desecration of the flag, and some of the 
opponents further contend that the right of 
dissent, about which we hear so much these 
days, is somehow involved—that the destruc- 
tion of the flag might somehow be construed 
as “symbolic free speech,” and that the sup- 
pression thereof might violate the First 
Amendment. 

I, of course, do not agree. The state laws 
prescribing mutilation, disrespect and de- 
struction of the flag have simply not been 
effective deterrents to those who would dis- 
honor our national emblem, and as for vio- 
lating the free speech guarantee, I find that 
to be a very specious argument in view of 
the numerous channels open to all American 
citizens for expressing honest, honorable, and 
legitimate dissent. 

The many incidents of flag desecration 
that have occurred in the last few years 
have aroused our citizenry, and have clearly 
demonstrated, in my opinion, the need for 
such a law. 

Now, I was impressed when I read that the 
theme of this annual meeting is “I Pledge 
Allegiance.” 

Allegiance is a meaningful word, It evokes 
the thoughts we associate with devotion, 
faithfulness, fealty, loyalty, obedience, hom- 
age. These words, and the ideas and images 
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they bring to our minds, stir some of our 
deepest emotions. 

Allegiance to one’s government is the ob- 
ligation of fidelity and obedience that an 
individual owes to his government in re- 
turn for the protection he receives from 
that government. Allegiance is—or it should 
be—a two-way street where citizen and gov- 
ernment are concerned. 

But there appear to be some people in 
this country who expect the government to 
protect them, who demand that the govern- 
ment provide all manner of services for 
them, but who seem to recognize no obliga- 
tion on their part to do anything for their 
government in return. 

They want to get, but they do not want 
to give. It is what their country can do 
for them, not what they can do for their 
country. And the greatest irony of all is 
that some, instead of giving allegiance to 
their government, take advantage of its pro- 
tection and its guarantees of free speech 
to turn on it and attack it. 

The fiag desecrators fall in this category, 
and there are few more despicable charac- 
ters, in my judgment. 

Even those of us who are not flag des- 
ecrators fail, all too often, to honor and re- 
vere the flag as much as we should. 

Fourth of July celebrations and public 
displays of patriotism seem to be going 
out of style. Many people apparently think 
those things are old-fashionied. Americans 
should be too grown up, too sophisticated, 
too internationally-oriented to wave the flag, 
they seem to be saying. 

I believe that when the citizens of any 
Nation get to the point where they think 
they are too sophisticated to be patriotic, 
then they are in danger of losing their lib- 
erty. 

Tolerating flag desecrators and flag burn- 
ers is not a sign of sophistication or na- 
tional maturity, in my judgment, but a sign 
of national deterioration. 

It saddens me to say it, but I believe that 
the people of America have become hyper- 
tolerant and too permissive, not only in the 
matter of displaying pride in our flag and 
pride in our nation, but in many other areas 
of our national life as well. 

In recent years we have witnessed a se- 
rious deterioration in moral standards. The 
whole structure of our national life has been 
weakened by the breakdown in family life 
brought about, in part, by increasing urban- 
ization. The soaring rate of welfare de- 
pendency, juvenile involvement in crime, 
and illegitimacy, is evidence that something 
very basic has gone wrong. 

In any examination of the wave of law- 
lessness that grips our country—and dese- 
cration of the flag is only one of its many 
ugly manifestations—it quickly becomes ap- 
parent that there are a number of root 
causes. I think it can be profitable for us to 
consider them for a moment. 

Basically, the root causes of crime are 
bound up in the turbulent era of change in 
which we live. I have already mentioned the 
deterioration in family life that has arisen, 
in large measure, from the increasing mobil- 
ity of our population and its shift from a 
rural-based to a city-based existence. 

The distractions, the pressures of present- 
day living, the demands on the time of most 
people are so great that the warmly-intimate 
family circle, in which the precepts and 
character of the Nation were nurtured and 
moulded, has all but disappeared. 

Similarly, the once-dominant role played 
by religion has declined in the lives of all 
too many of America’s citizens. Two factors 
have added their weight to the growing 
number of secular interests and diversions 
that serve to keep people away from the 
stabilizing influence of the church. 

The first of these, as I see it, is the in- 
fortunate activist role that some clergymen 
have chosen to take in non-religious mat- 
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ters. Where they have chosen to march and 
demonstrate, to carry placards and to picket, 
to speak from a soap box instead of a pulpit, 
they have weakened their spiritual leader- 
ship, in my opinion. These men constitute 
but a minority of the clergy, I am sure, yet 
they are hurting the church. Instead of 
ministering to the spiritual needs of people, 
they have become mere exhibitionists and 
lobbyists. As a result, many people are 
wondering who speaks for the church. Many 
people are disenchanted with the 
church because it is fast developing into 
a mere social club whose leaders vie for 
headlines and television cameras. 

The second factor is the end result of the 
U.S. Supreme Court's decisions concerning 
prayers in the public schools. However con- 
stitutionally sound the court’s position may 
be, the unfortunate result of its decisions 
is to make it appear that the Court, and by 
extension the government, is opposed to re- 
ligion. 

Another major cause of the growing dis- 
respect for law and order and America’s in- 
creasing crime, I believe, is to be found in 
the courts themselves, and especially the 
Supreme Court. The high court's share of 
the responsibility for our increasing lawless- 
ness lies in two areas—its zeal for bringing 
about precipitate social change, and its over- 
concern for the rights of criminals and its 
under-concern for the rights and safety of 
society. 

That, coupled with the laxness of lower 
courts and the widespread abuse of proba- 
tion and parole, has created a situation in 
which the criminal finds it possible, even 
easy and profitable, to commit crime, and to 
go free to commit crime again and again. 

The Supreme Court has done even more to 
encourage the atmosphere in which acts of 
so-called civil disobedience and crime and 
riots have burgeoned all across this land. 
And it has struck down safeguard after safe- 
guard erected by the Congress against the 
Communists within our midst who would 
overthrow our government and destroy our 
way of life. 

We have heard much about hawks and 
doves and escalation and de-escalation in 
the last few years—all with respect to the 
war in Vietnam. Well, I would like to say 
to the delegates to this Forum that I am 
a hawk in the war on crime, and I fervently 
believe that that war ought to be escalated. 

At this point, as much as I regret to say 
it, America is losing in the war on crime. 
The counter-offensive that has been mounted 
thus far against crime and guerrilla war in 
the streets—against demonstrators who 
harass and disrupt, against hoodums who 
violate the law, against rioters who loot and 
burn and destroy, against demagogues who 
incite to violence and insurrection—this 
counter-offensive has been far too little, and 
it has been almost too late. 

I am a hawk in this conflict, for if ever 
a war needed escalating, it is the war we 
ought to be waging against riots and crime 
and the terror in American cities that make 
decent citizens cower behind locked doors 
and drawn curtains at night, afraid to ven- 
ture out in the street for fear of becoming 
another statistic in the current catalogue of 
U.S. crime, a victim of anything from purse- 
snatching to rape, from robbery to murder. 

Iam a hawk in that conflict—although up 
to very recently I was a lonely one—because 
if we do not escalate our counter-offensive, 
if we do not stop losing and start winning 
very soon, we can lose our country at home 
without an external enemy ever setting foot 
on our shores, 

I am a hawk because I have become con- 
vinced that the only language the criminal 
understands is the language of force. The 
only way this country is ever going to re- 
store the domestic peace it once enjoyed is 
by the use of society’s rightful, legal, force 
against the unlawful, illegal, force that 
threatens it. 
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I do not stand in the way of con- 
structive change. But evolution achieves so 
much more than revolution. Rebellion is not 
progress; indeed, those who incite it do not 
mean for it to be. And so, I am convinced, 
we must meet them on the ground they have 
chosen. It makes little sense to talk of model 
cities programs, or better schools, or more 
jobs to a young hoodlum who faces you 
with a brick in one hand and a knife or a 
gun in the other. 

I have supported many programs for the 
advancement and the betterment of the dis- 
advantaged, especially in the field of educa- 
tion, and I shall continue to support every 
effort, government or private, that I think 
will produce better citizens and bring about 
a better society. But it does not make much 
sense to start remodeling the upstairs when 
the basement is on fire. 

Perhaps my language is too forthright, But, 
my friends, in my judgment the situation 
that has developed in this country in the 
past year demands forthright language and 
firm action to match. I think that govern- 
ment and citizens alike have temporized too 
long. I think we have been too tolerant, too 
inclined to make excuses for the criminal, 
too willing to blame society for the criminal’s 
misdeeds, too inclined to let things slide, 
until now the whole situation threatens to 
get completely out of hand unless strong 
measures are undertaken and undertaken 
soon. 

I think that basically what America needs 
more than anything else—more than new 
laws, more than new “programs”—is a rededi- 
cation to the precepts and principles that 
made it a great Nation. 

Our need can be summed up in one word, 
the key word in the theme of this meeting— 
allegiance. 

We need a revived allegiance to law and 
order; a new allegiance to the concept that 
punishment should surely and swiftly follow 
crime; a new allegiance to the precept of 
justice for all—the majority as well as the 
minority. 

We need a re-kindled allegiance to our 
homes, and a restored allegiance to our 
churches and to our God. 

We need, in short, a renewed allegiance to 
our flag and to all that it symbolizes. 

I believe that groups such as yours can 
have a very great influence in helping to 
bring about the re-affirmation of allegiance, 
that is so badly needed, to the time-tested 
virtues and old-fashioned ideals upon which 
this Nation was founded. 

I would like to think of 200 million Amer- 
ican voices saying in unison, “I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic and to all of 
the ideals for which it stands. 

There is nothing immature or base in love 
of country. There is nothing naive of im- 
practical or unrealistic in calling for a return 
to fundamental principles and practices that 
have proved their greatness in the building 
of the American Republic. 

The pendulum swings. I believe—and I 
am sure that you must believe—that wher- 
ever our institutions have become weakened 
we can make them strong again through a 
rededication of our allegiance toward our 
flag, our God, and our country, 


NEW SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMS 
FOR MINNESOTA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, there is 
a deep tradition of innovation in the 
State of Minnesota. Our programs in the 
fields of education, social welfare, con- 
sumer protection, and conservation at- 
test to this spirit of experimentation. 
Now this same feeling of innovation has 
spread to the communities throughout 
the State. New ideas and new programs 
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aimed at soiving the urban crisis are 
emerging from Minnesota. 

These ideas are not limited to the large 
cities but are common throughout the 
State. Communities such as St. Cloud, 
South St. Paul, Brainerd, Le Sueur are 
attempting to find solutions to their ur- 
ban ills. This is true whether it is a town 
of 5,000 or a city of 50,000. Minnesota has 
two model cities, a pilot neighborhood 
center, a metropolitan council in the 
Twin Cities which may serve as the 
model for other metropolitan areas, a 
special program funded by the Ford 
Foundation to examine the problems of 
the smaller city, and exciting urban re- 
newal programs throughout the State. 

The reason for all this activity is that 
the leadership in each city is concerned 
about the future of its community and 
has committed itself to immediate action. 
Meaningful solutions are emerging, and 
the result will be an overall improvement 
to the quality of urban environment 
within the State. 

Mr. President, this month's issue of the 
Minnesota Municipalities discusses some 
of these innovative ideas: the model city 
applications from Minneapolis and Du- 
luth; the Metropolitan Council of the 
Twin Cities; and the small town study 
funded by the Ford Foundation under 
the direction of Political Science Prof. 
Ed Henry, of St. John’s University who 
is also the mayor of St. Cloud. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in the 
Rxconb, to serve as examples of the ex- 
citing things happening in Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. JOHN’S ESTABLISHES SMALL CITY 

Srupy CENTER 

(By Edward L. Henry, Mayor, St. Cloud) 

Social science research in recent years has 
recognized the agonizing plight of the large 
metropolitan centers. Federal, state, and 
private foundations have poured funds into 
macro-city in an attempt to delineate the 
problems and seek acceptable solutions. In 
the next few years such research on macro- 
city will produce voluminous and unassail- 
able data with which policy makers can 
shape the course of urban development, 

The problems of the smaller urban center, 
micro-city, have scarcely been scratched, 
however, and its potential in the federal sys- 
tem has generally been ignored. For instance, 
have we underestimated the role of the 
smaller city in skimming off a large part of 
the population boom that we have somewhat 
uncritically assumed must flow to macro-city 
and environs? Are there steps that must be 
taken now to make such micro-cities livable 
in 1980, steps that will preserve some sem- 
blance of community and some vestige of 
unified political authority? What are the fu- 
ture costs of present inaction in these areas? 

Increasingly the federal government, and 
somewhat belatedly, the state governments, 
are recognizing the problems of urban civili- 
zation. But as these programs grow in scope 
is there a danger that they are based on as- 
sumptions germane to the large metropolitan 
area, but not to micro-city? For example, 
lacking the large scale staffs basic to a divi- 
sion of labor, smaller cities are finding it dif- 
ficult to acquire the expertise on a multitude 
of urban programs that in theory are avail- 
able to them. Frequently, micro-city finds it- 
self blanketed in with the large cities in ful- 
filling federal program requirements, yet the 
different political climate and the more per- 
sonalized politics in the smaller city may call 
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for a different approach than the same pro- 
gram in a larger city. 


MINNESOTA, A CLINICAL STUDY OF MICRO-CITY 


Minnesota is an excellent launching pad 
for a clinical study of the pathology of the 
smaller city. It has the fourth largest number 
of governmental units in the nation, the 
largest number of townships, and the third 
largest number of school districts, Minnesota 
is, in turn, about the median in total popu- 
lation among the States of the Union. Cities 
between 10,000 and 50,000 in Minnesota are 
unorganized for political action in the legis- 
lature and devoid of anything but the most 
sketchy picture of their collective condition. 

The large number of townships in Minne- 
sota is a particularly distressing problem for 
the outstate micro-city. Such townships pos- 
sess only partial governmental powers and 
were created as sub-units of the county to 
care for minimum needs of residents. These 
“half governments” are now absorbing the 
over-flow across city boundaries but are not 
equipped temperamentally, historically, or 
legally to provide services. 

In addition to involving mother micro-city 
increasingly in competitive undertaxation, 
they exert downward pressure on municipal 
service standards such as health, housing, 
zoning, and animal control. They are in 
turn accumulating a backlog of problems 
that will explode in another decade. Such 
suburban, non-incorporated areas now refuse 
to consolidate with micro-city largely be- 
cause of tax differentials. But ten years from 
now micro-city will refuse to take them be- 
cause of the potentially heavy capital out- 
lays for sewers, water, streets, and parks. One 
need not be a prophet to forecast that under 
these conditions micro-city and its suburbs 
will scarcely constitute healthy communities 
for present or future citizens, attractive 
models for decentralization programs, or 
even self-sufficient governing units. 


RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN MINNESOTA 


One of the problems in updating micro- 
city is the lack of information (on the part 
of local and state policy-makers) regarding 
its accumulating cancers, Even reappor- 
tioned legislatures, beginning to respond to 
the needs of metropolis, have not yet under- 
stood that most of metropolis’ problems e- 
ist, if in lesser degree, in micro-city and 
there may be additional ones. different in 
kind afflicting the outstate cities. 

In Minnesota the 1967 Legislature moved 
on city problems, but the problems cared 
for were overwhelmingly those of metropolis, 
not micro-city. Since annexation laws were 
not amended, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of social and economic waste will occur 
before the next legislative session. During 
this period, undersized water and sewer lines 
will be installed only to be ripped out at 
such later date as consolidation occurs. 
Streets will be hardsurfaced without under- 
ground installations. Disposal and water 
systems will be installed oblivious to the 
economics of scale. Suburbs and housing 
developments will grow “like Topsy” without 
proper zoning, park planning or street 
layouts. 

The Legislature provided for compulsory 
water fluoridation and school consolidation 
without referendum, but urban consolida- 
tion still requires a referendum. Cities of 
the second and third class, surrounded by 
unincorporated suburbs with consequently 
low tax rates, perforce pay for services en- 
joyed but not paid for by suburbanites. St. 
Cloud, as an example, is told by its planners 
that it must acquire an additional 2.500 acres 
for residential and commercial expansion 
by 1975, but state laws and the facts of eco- 
nomic life make this an improbability. 

Some times legislators are unaware that 
apparently unrelated issues have a direct 
bearing on micro-citv problems. By author- 
izing county governments to issue “on sale” 
liquor licenses in rural areas. that is, outside 
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municipal boundary lines, while not increas- 
ing the number of licenses micro-cities 
might issue, the Legislature inadvertently 
put another block in the way of urban con- 
solidation, and the effort of micro-city to 
maintain economically the health of its 
downtown area. Since these cities long ago 
issued their quota, new restaurants, motels 
or hotels on the fringe of micro-city will 
stand to lose their cocktail lounges if they 
annex. 

In a tax reform package, the 1967 Legis- 
lature provided a grant-in-aid to micro-city 
of $5 per capita ($6.50 for macro-city) and 
likewise $5 per capita to all townships. This 
wipes out township taxes in many jurisdic- 
tions and where such township flanks a city 
it aggravates the tax differential for busi- 
ness location. In legislating local government 
aid in this form, the higher operating costs 
per capita of municipalities were overlooked 
and the long-established principle of grants 
on a “needs” basis that characterizes edu- 
cational assistance in Minnesota was not 
applied to local governments. 

In the field of health and sanitation in- 
spection, the Legislature set a precedent for 
mazimum statewide dairy and bakery oper- 
ations by compelling municipalities not to 
exceed state standards which are set, not by 
the State Department of Health, but by the 
State Agriculture Department which is 
basically responsible for protecting farmers’ 
markets rather than city dwellers’ health. 

No special aids were granted to outstate 
cities which contain institutions that serve 
an area much broader than the municipality, 
but which must be serviced at the expense 
of municipal taxpayers only rather than all 
of the benefited clientele. For example, 6.4 
of St. Cloud’s 10.3 square miles of area are 
tax exempt and include a large state college, 
a state reformatory, a large consolidated 
public school, and a federal veterans’ hos- 
pital. Seven thousand students now go to 
class in a neighborhood with public facili- 
ties meant to service 1,000 residents fifty 
years ago. A $400,000 backlog of street, water, 
and sewer improvements in this campus area 
are considered to be a local, not a state re- 
sponsibility, and the state has not provided 
parking facilities nor contributed to street 
reconstruction. 

At the county level, micro-city taxpayers 
provide the major part of the county tax 
base, but receive little or no attention in 
the county budget. St. Cloud taxpayers an- 
nually pay a sum of $300,000 to the three 
counties in whose jurisdiction St. Cloud lies 
solely for the Road and Bridge Funds, a 
sum equivalent to ten per cent of the city 
budget. None of this is spent within the 
city limits. 

If we add to these difficulties the fact that 
most elected municipal officials in Minnesota 
(all part time) are unaware of the problems 
they will face in ten years, the prognosis 
for micro-city is poor. The first and funda- 
mental requisite for remedial action is recog- 
nition of the problem. This recognition is 
occurring in macro-city; it is still very murky 
in micro-city. 

THE ST. JOHN CENTER 


Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, is establishing a Center for the Study 
of Local Government to be located on its 
campus adjoining St. Cloud, a classical micro- 
city. A Ford Foundation grant of $182,000 will 
support a thirty-month kick-off project on 
the role of micro-city in the federal system. 
Once established, the Center will continue 
to utilize its resources for the study of other 
local governmental problems. 

The initial project of the Center for the 
Study of Local Government will focus on 
micro-city as part of the federal complex. 

1. The Center will act as a catalytic agent 
in stimulating research on micro-city by 
foundations. colleges. city. and state agencies. 
This will be accomplished through confer- 
ences on small city problems to which out- 
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standing state and local officials and univer- 
sity researchers would be invited. Some $12,- 
000 of Title I funds will be added to this 
phase of the program as a supplement. Saint 
John’s educational FM stereo radio station, 
the eleventh most powerful educational sta- 
tion in the country, covering the entire state 
and into the four adjoining states of the two 
Dakotas, Wisconsin and Iowa, will be utilized 
to disseminate information generated by the 
conferences. 

2. Spot conferences will be held in key local 
areas in the State of Minnesota both to turn 
up new problems and to educate local offi- 
cials. It will provide a format of experience 
for other states which might wish advice and 
help in stimulating interest in their own 
micro-cities. 

3. Research will be conducted under the 
direction of the Center on about a dozen 
Minnesota cities between 10,000 and 50,000 
population outside the Twin City (Minne- 
apolis-Saint Paul) area. Teachers and stu- 
dents in Minnesota colleges will be utilized 
where feasible to supplement accumulation 
of basic data. A standard set of such data 
will be sought as the first step toward gen- 
eralizations on micro-city in Minnesota. An 
independent study of each city through in- 
terviews and analysis of planning data will 
also be done. Liaison will also be established 
with other associations and agencies doing 
work that has implications for the smaller 
cities such as The Upper Midwest Research 
Council; Agricultural Extension Service; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; State Board of Health; 
State Highway Department; State Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs; and others. The plight 
of micro-city will have to be placed in the 
socioeconomic context of its part of the state. 
The Center will not hesitate to utilize and 
even partially finance other research that 
bears on its own mission—micro-city. 

The fruits of this project, hopefully, will 
include the following: 

1. A functioning and continuing Center 
dedicated to the study of the much ne- 
glected outstate local governments and act- 
ing as a clearing house and idea center on 
their problems. To date each type of local 
government is represented by an association 
of some sort. There is no one association or 
center that can rise above the vested inter- 
ests of each. This type of Center could well 
develop useful experience as a pilot project 
for other similar centers about the country. 
The college-community relations p: 
under Title I of the National Education Act 
presages ultimate use of federal funds for 
such centers. Experience gained now could 
later avoid wasteful mistakes on a grand 
scale. 

2. In addition to the pilot nature of the 
Center there will result a sharpening of the 
dimensions of micro-city problems for 
policy-making purposes at all levels of the 
federal system. Specifically in Minnesota, 
such a sharpened focus could pull the 
micro-city officials together and give the 
legislature an unassailable picture of the 
needs of its smaller cities for legislative at- 
tention. It would undoubtedly also result in 
better planning and policy making by munic- 
ipal officials relative to their own problems, 
It would give encouragement to group ac- 
tion by such micro-cities. Federal adminis- 
trators of urban programs would benefit 
substantially, from new insights on smaller 
city problems and capabilities. This in turn, 
might result in more flexibility in federal 
programming for smaller cities. 

3. Finally, a series of monographs repre- 
senting both the substantive research con- 
ducted by the Center, as well as proceedings 
of the conferences called by the Center, will 
be published. As research continues, it is 
possible that study in depth of one of these 
cities similar to the earlier Middletown 
studies or the New Haven study (Who 
Governs) might be made for a community 
smaller than either of the preceding. 
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Undoubtedly, as the Center digs into the 
murky subject of micro-city, new avenues 
of exploration and new areas of intergov- 
ernmental possibilities will show themselves 
and be added to the exploration agenda. 
Precisely because little exploratory work has 
been done in this subject, new paths must 
be opened and flexibility maintained. In 
this sense, the study is an inter-disciplinary 
one and not as subject to a scientific and 
precise delineation as one would like. But 
it is a subject with many practical policy 
implications at each level of the federal sys- 
tem and one that deserves attention. 

Since this proposal was conceived, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and six depart- 
ments of the Cabinet sponsored a nation- 
wide conference to open up the subject of 
reversing the population drift to macro-city. 
This implies strengthening local villages and 
cities and effecting close cooperation be- 
tween area development and the smaller 
mother cities which serve the areas. In the 
1930s Saint John's University was noted for 
its “Rural Life Movement” agitation. 
Through this proposal it would seek to pick 
up that vein of thought dropped when 
World War II intervened and update its 
philosophical commitment to a decentralist 
philosophy with empirical research in order 
to determine the feasibility of decentraliza- 
tion as a practical public policy alternative 
for the rest of this century. 

MINNEAPOLIS RECEIVE GRANTS To 
PLAN MODEL CITY PROJECTS 


(By Antona Richardson, league staff) 


Duluth and Minneapolis are the two Min- 
nesota cities among the 63 chosen from 192 
applicants to share $11 million worth of 
grants to plan model cities projects. Cities 
whose completed plans are approved will 
share in $300 million appropriated by Con- 
gress to implement their programs. 

Federal grants to the selected cities aim 
to encourage the planning of innovative, 
coordinated attacks on the physical and hu- 
man ills which besige the modern urban en- 
vironment. According to HUD Secretary 
Robert C. Weaver, program success and the 
provision of models for other cities to em- 
ulate is dependent upon . . full involve- 
ment of the skills, commitment, and re- 
sources of federal, state, county, and city 
government with neighborhood residents, 
private enterprise, organized labor, and com- 
munity agencies and organizations of all types 
to transform blight and decay into health 
and hope for the most afflicted sections of 
the nation’s urban areas.” 

As outlined in the accompanying articles, 
the Minneapolis and Duluth projects give 
promise of meeting Secretary Weaver's cri- 
teria, 


DULUTH—IDENTITY THROUGH INVOLVEMENT 


Duluth emphasizes resident planning and 
decision making. 

Duluth does not intend to pay lip service 
only to the Demonstration Cities Act re- 
quirement that planning be “. . . carried 
out with as well as for the people living in 
affected areas.” The priority dominating all 
others in its program is the selection, train- 
ing, and involyement of neighborhood citi- 
zens in a role so central and decisive that 
the structure will not operate successfully 
without their full and active cooperation. 
Resident participation will develop a group 
approach to common problems, it is believed, 
and provide the individual motivation es- 
sential to accomplish operational facets of 
the program. 

Thirty-two Leadership Trainees,” are cur- 
rently being selected from among the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood for which the 
$121,000 planning grant was received. An 
equal number of “Leadership Volunteers” 
will be selected as their counterparts from 
the business and professional community. 
Four volunteers will be paired with four 
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trainees as personal tutors during an initial 
five-month training period, during which 
both will also conduct attitude surveys and 
gather satistical data for one of eight Ac- 
tion Panels” established to concentrate on 
the identifiable problem categories of the 
Model Neighborhood (Housing and Reloca- 
tion, Education, Crime, Employment, Health, 
Public and Volunteer Social Service, Physical 
Improvements and Facilities, and Recreation 
and Culture. Each Panel will be chaired by 
a career professional in the relevant prob- 
lem area. Trainees who complete this period 
will then be designated as “Community Fore- 
men” and share full responsibility and au- 
thority to establish objectives and determine 
priorities for programs in the problem area 
of the panels on which they serve. 

The 580-acre neighborhood which is the 
focus of Duluth’s planning holds about nine 
percent of its population. Located on a steep 
hillside overlooking Lake Superior, it sur- 
rounds the central business district and the 
adjoining industrial area on three sides. On 
its periphery it abuts residential areas which 
range from deteriorated to deteriorating to 
average middle income. One of the oldest 
parts of the city, it exhibits the community’s 
most serious physical and social problems, 
despite previous intensive private and public 
efforts towards their solution. The need for 
a much more comprehensive and concerted 
effort dictated the selection of the Central 
Hillside neighborhood as the focus for the 
Model City program. 

Second to Duluth’s dominant emphasis on 
community involvement, is its related prior- 
ity that all program activity be directed 
toward measurable goals. The emerging lead- 
ership potential of the Community Foremen 
is to be strengthened and reinforced by visi- 
ble, tangible evidence of success. They are 
to experience the reward value of seeing goals 
actually reached. Therefore, the development 
of specific, measurable performance objec- 
tives, embodied in a concise and clear five- 
year master plan, is the scheduled outcome 
of the year-long planning effort. 

The individual subject panels will be dis- 
banded during the final month of the proj- 
ect, and Community Foremen and Leader- 
ship Volunteers re-organized as a ‘Model 
Neighborhood Committee” which must ap- 
prove, by majority vote, each individual 
objective of the final five-year plan as well 
as the over-all program projected. 

According to its planners, the underlying 
philosophy of Duluth’s commitment to gen- 
uine neighborhood leadership rests on the 
conviction that change cannot be success- 
fully imposed, only stimulated and guided; 
that those who are expected to live with new 
concepts must have a voice in developing 
them; that the latent leadership potential of 
residents can be developed through a train- 
ing program with proper incentives; and that 
a small stipend and a modicum of prestige 
do not alone constitute sufficient incentive. 
The “Community Foremen” concept will 
work, they believe, but only where partici- 
pants are aware that they can be the movers 
and molders of a real action program, and 
not just figure-heads in a project dominated 
by the bureaucratic establishment. Duluth 
developed its strategy to make possible “iden- 
tity through involvement.” 


MINNEAPOLIS—DECISION e, ACTION FOR BETTER 
LIVING 

The Minneapolis Model Neighboring—com- 
ponent of the city-wide system for develop- 
ment. 

“The model neighborhood is a new way of 
looking at, thinking of, talking about, and 
doing things in the south side of Minneapolis. 
It is a place, it is people, and it is action.” 
The focus of planning under the $215,000 
federal grant will be on translating the com- 
prehensive citywide goals already established 
by Minneapolis’ “Decision 67“ program into 
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specific policies and programs based upon the 
unique needs and conditions of the model 
neighborhood, with the participation and ac- 
tive support of its residents. In the context 
of the major city-wide goals, Model Neigh- 
borhood objectives are expected to include 
the 

Attainment of a population structure bal- 
anced as to age, income, and social charac- 
teristics 

Provision of greater opportunity to secure 
desired housing and environment 

Development of a climate for viable com- 
munity life 

Provision of convenient and safe access to 
all desired activities. 

Development of the major productive re- 
source of the Neighborhood—its people’s 
trained minds and creative capacities. 

Promotion of industrial and central busi- 
ness district growth to provide investment 
and job opportunities through neighborhood 
changes. 

Development of increased vitality in the 
Nelghborhood's commercial areas, 

Maximizing of transportation benefits 
lying immediately south of the central busi- 
ness district, the Model Neighborhood area 
contains 1600 acres and a population of about 
59,000 people, the highest concentration of 
any Minneapolis area, nearly twice the city's 
average population density. Two-thirds resi- 
dential in character, its commercial develop- 
ment includes regional, community and lo- 
cal shopping facilities as well as neighbor- 
hood convenience centers and commercial 
strips. A strip of relatively small industries 
is intermixed to an unusual degree with ad- 
jacent residential and commercial uses. This 
area contains a heavy concentration of 
blighted and obsolete structures, along with 
middle class neighborhoods and major in- 
stitutions. A large number of low income 
families with serious cultural disadvantages 
lives here, as well as a substantial concen- 
tration of elderly residents. The only section 
of the city abutting the central district in 
which no substantial physical or social im- 
provement programs have heretofore been 
initiated, its selection as the Model Neigh- 
borhood will mobilize governmental and 
private resources to meets its critical needs. 

Citizens, agencies, and local groups, long 
concerned about their neighborhood prob- 
lems, will now be enabled to come together 
as a community to attempt to solve them. 
Their broad objective will be to develop a 
plan which will accomplish in five years im- 
provement sufficient to control physical and 
social problems and reverse downward 
trends, and promote continued improvement 
in subsequent years. 

Of prime importance will be the prompt 
initiation of activities to maintain or restore 
and improve confidence in the neighbor- 
hood, Priority will be given to public or pri- 
vate physical-social improvements which 
will serve as catalysts to on-going efforts. 
Projects immediately urgent to alleviate se- 
vere problems will also be assigned high pri- 
ority. 

Within these priorities, the improvement 
of families from the physical and social 
standpoint will be the major objective and 
focus of planning. Emphasis will be placed on 
the improvement of, first, family social prob- 
lems; second, income potential; and finally, 
housing and environment. This establish- 
ment of area families on an upward-bound 
course should foster the development of con- 
fidence, pride, and identity, and consequently 
stability within the community. Residents 
of the area, including representatives of its 
poor, will exercise final judgment over their 
Neighborhood’s plan upon its completion. 

The Model Neighborhood program is thus 
expected to play a unique and essential role 
as a component of the system for city-wide 
community improvement, through the inte- 
gration of its objectives and goals with those 
of the entire city and the metropolitan area. 
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THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
(By James L. Hetland, Jr.) 

The concentration of a great number of 
people in the relatively small geographical 
Twin Cities metropolitan area creates prob- 
lems that cannot be resolved on a single mu- 
nicipal or county basis. Problems which 
transcend traditional political boundaries re- 
quire a regional or metropolitan solution. On 
August 9, 1967, the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture created a unique local governmental 
agency, the Metropolitan Council, to con- 
sider and implement orderly and coordinated 
solutions to areawide urban problems. 
Neither a special nor a single service district, 
the Council is a general service agency de- 
signed to coordinate all metropolitan activ- 
ity. It is not a traditional governmental 
structure. More than a voluntary council of 
local governmental officials and less than & 
formal governmental unit, the Council was 
designated as an areawide agency to serve 
the citizens of Anoka, Carver, Dakota, Hen- 
nepin, Ramsey, Scott, and Washington 
Counties. These seven counties represent an 
urban complex of approximately two million 
people which in the next 35 years will grow 
to over four million. At the present time 
there are included in the metropolitan area 
26 cities, 105 villages, 68 townships, 77 school 
districts, 20 special service districts and seven 
counties giving us a complez of over 300 sep- 
arate government units. 

In some metropolitan areas of the United 
States, organizations composed of represent- 
atives of elected municipal officials from the 
metropolitan area have formed together on 
a voluntary basis to solve area-wide prob- 
lems. The only power of such a voluntary 
organization is derived from the exercise of 
local powers by joint agreement of the elect- 
ed Officials. In other areas of the United 
States and Canada a new and formal form 
of metropolitan government structure has 
been created, superior to the counties and 
municipalities involved and exercising many 
of the traditional local governmental powers. 

In Minnesota we have created a new agen- 
cy, designed to coordinate the operations of 
our local units of government and of our 
existing single-purpose metropolitan dis- 
tricts where such local plans or metropolitan 
agency plans affect the over-all development 
of the seven- county area. The Metropolitan 
Council is not charged with operational ob- 
ligations for any existing service. The Coun- 
cil is to plan and implement the physical 
development of the area and the rendition 
of areawide services, but has no power to 
create or operate by affirmative action. The 
powers given to the Council are generally 
more negative than affirmative in form. 

The Council is composed of 14 members, 
each appointed from a separate metropoli- 
tan district, plus a chairman appointed at 
large. Each metropolitan district consist of 
approximately two senatorial districts. The 
Governor appoints the members of the Coun- 
cil subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
The appointment of members from local 
districts recognizes the importance of hay- 
ing territorial dispersal among Council mem- 
bers to reflect the opinions and desires of 
citizens in all localities. It provides a rep- 
resentative to whom citizens and local elect- 
ed officials within the district may look for 
direct contact and advice. Appointing on a 
district basis preserves the concept of one 
man, one vote. Since the Governor appoints 
on a non-partisan basis, the person appoint- 
ed is likely to be one who has had wide ex- 
perience and background in areawide prob- 
lems and who recognizes that the need for 
an areawide solution to given problems must 
transcend the desires of single municipalities, 
Members of the district were initially ap- 
pointed for terms of two, four, and six years 
with the term for each member being six 
years thereafter. 

The Metropolitan Council] is given taxing 
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authority within the seven-county area. It 
succeeds to all the powers and rights of the 
former Metropolitan Planning Commission, 
and has the right to adopt its own budget 
and work program and to disperse its own 
funds. 

The legislature imposed upon the Council 
certain specific duties and granted to the 
Council certain specific powers. The Council 
has the right to review all long-term compre- 
hensive plans of each independent commis- 
sion, board or agency within the metropoli- 
tan area where such plans are determined to 
have an area-wide or a multi-community ef- 

‘fect or to have a substantial effect on 
metropolitan development. The Coun- 
cil is to determine if the plan is consistent 
with the comprehensive guide for develop- 
ment of the metropolitan area and its or- 
derly and economical development. In effect, 
the Council is granted a veto power over the 
long-range planning of the independent met- 
ropolitan agencies subject only to a provision 
for appeal to the next legislative session. 

The Council has power of review over ap- 
plications of all local governmental units in- 
cluding municipalites for loan or grant funds 
from the United States if review by a regional 
agency is required by the federal law. Again 
the Council is to determine if the proposed 
local plan is consistent with the comprehen- 
sive development for the metropolitan area. 
As a practical matter, a negative comment 
by the Metropolitan Council will likely have 
a conclusive adverse effect upon the grant 
application. A favorable or an affirmative 
response is likely to be a substantial assist- 
ance to the local community in obtaining 
federal assistance. 

In addition, the Council is granted the 
right to stop for a 60-day period any local 
village, city or town plan which will have a 
substantial effect on metropolitan develop- 
ment. During this time, public hearings will 
be held to permit contiguous local units of 
government to be heard regarding the im- 
pact of the proposed development upon their 
community. The Council is to mediate and 
resolve the differences between communities 
if possible. 

Then lastly, and perhaps most importantly, 
the Council is specifically directed to prepare 
and adopt after study and public hearings a 
comprehensive Metropolitan Development 
Guide. The Guide is to consist of policy 
statements, goals and standards, including 
maps, for the orderly and economic develop- 
ment, public and private, of the metropolitan 
area. By specific reference in the legislation, 
the Metropolitan Development Guide is to 
consider all physical, social and economic 
factors which will have an impact upon the 
entire area including land use, parks and 
open space, location of airports, highways, 
transit facilities, public hospitals, libraries, 
schools and other public buildings. 

In addition to this specific review and de- 
velopment function, the Council is directed 
to engage in urban research and study. It 
is to prepare a program for continuing study 
in the areas of control and prevention of 
air pollution; of acquisition and financing 
of major parks and open space areas; of the 
control and prevention of water pollution; 
of the development of long-range planning 
in the metropolitan area; of the acquisition 
of necessary facilities for solid waste dis- 
posal and means of financing the same; of 
determining methods of equalizing the tax 
structure within the metropolitan area and 
making uniform assessment practices within 
the area; of determining the necessary storm 
drainage facilities and methods of financing 
the same; and lastly of determining those 
areas where consolidation of common serv- 
ices of local governmental units will be in 
the public interest. Advance land acquisition 
for development of the metropolitan area 
is also to be studied. In each of these areas 
the Council must report back to the legis- 
lature and include in its recommendations 
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not only its solution, but a recommendation 
as to the governmental organization or gov- 
ernmental structure best suited to discharge 
the responsibility under the recommenda- 
tions made. 

This recital of the duties imposed upon 
the Council clearly indicates that the Coun- 
cil is more than a metropolitan planning 
agency, yet less than a new governmental 
agency. 

What is the Council likely to do with the 
powers given to it? As a result of extensive 
study, the Council has adopted a 1968 work 
program, involving an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000. Included are all of 
the major areas of study requested by the 
state legislature. Not capable of resolving all 
areawide problems within the next year, the 
Council has selected six specific areas, each 
important to over-all development in our 
metropolitan area, where it will undertake 
to complete its study and make recommenda- 
tions prior to the next legislative session. 

The first emphasis is on parks and open 
space, including the development of a metro- 
politan zoo. In a metropolitan area three 
factors, more than anything else, control its 
ultimate development; highways and mass 
transit, utilities and open space areas. Of 
these, parks and open space areas will be 
the first to disappear as population con- 
tinues to expand into open areas surround- 
ing our present suburbs. A plan for imme- 
diate acquisition of parks and open space 
is therefore a compelling necessity. The 
metropolitan zoo is a major part of the 
park and open space program and a much 
needed esthetic facility for our citizens. 

Sanitary sewers are our second area of 
concern. Everyone in the seven-county area 
has recognized for at least six years that 
something must be done to coordinate sew- 
age disposal in the seven counties, The leg- 
islature has been unable during the past three 
sessions to resolve this very difficult problem, 
On the other hand, the ways and means of 
handling sewage disposal will have a major 
impact upon plans for developing and using 
our three major rivers and our three major 
river valleys. 

Trash and solid material are accumulat- 
ing at a freightening pace as our citizens 
become more and more affluent and as we 
demand and obtain more disposable luxury 
items. Public dumps and means and meth- 
ods of disposing of our solid waste are of 
inestimable concern to each of our mu- 
nicipalities as well as to our citizens. The 
third area to be studied by the Council will 
be solid waste disposal. The Council will de- 
termine ways and means of disposing of trash 
but will not consider questions concerning 
public or private ownership of trash collec- 
tion, etc, 

The fourth item is development of a mass 
rapid transit plan, recognized as one of 
the three keys for controlling area develop- 
ment. The legislature created a special 
metropolitan service district known as the 
Metropolitan Transit Commission, and as 
a part of that legislation (as well as specif- 
ically in the Metropolitan Council legisla- 
tion) the Council is required to pass upon 
the ultimate transit plans to be developed 
by the Transit Commission. 

Modification of the local consent proce- 
dures on highway locations is the fifth item. 
Under present law, local communities are 
given a practical veto on the location of state 
highways within their municipal limits, 
More often than not the municipality con- 
siders the desirability of suggested highway 
plans from an economic rather than an over- 
all point of view. Local concern regarding 
access routes and highway location ts legiti- 
mate, but in resolving the local concern, the 
metropolitan area cannot under all circum- 
stances permit municipalities to determine 
the number of access points on new high- 
way systems. The municipalities often de- 
sire access points because of commercial or 
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industrial development that will arise by vir- 
tue of being on or near an access point. 
On the other hand, as the number of en- 
trances and exits increase, the rate of traffic 
flow on the highway decreases proportion- 
ately. The result will be either that traffic 
will flow at a very marginal rate of speed or 
that highways must be built to accom- 
modate the additional access routes which 
often times may require eight- or ten-lane 
highways. 

The last and perhaps the most important 
matter that the Council will resolve before 
the next legislative session is the Metro- 
politan Development Guide—of overlooking 
importance to every decision that all of us 
will be making in the course of the next 30 
years as this area develops. The Guide will 
be the subject of public discussion and 
decision within the next six to nine months. 
If the plan does not accord with the desires 
of our citizens, it cannot work. On the 
other hand, it is clear that if we are to have 
an orderly development of our area to permit 
our citizens to live under the most favorable 
circumstances and conditions, we must have 
a plan. This is our dilemma and our chal- 
lenge. 

What is the Metropolitan Development 
Guide? Essentially it is a plan for the phys- 
ical development of the seven-county area 
through the year 2000, The emphasis is on 
policies for action by various levels of gov- 
ernment. It is a statement of policies, goals 
and programs. It becomes a “how to do it” 
guide, rather than a typical zoning approach 
which indicates where development will take 
place. 

This does not mean that the Development 
Guide will not contain certain definitive 
conclusions that could and often will be 
mapped, but rather that it will be concerned 
primarily with those things that have the 
greatest impact on physical, social and eco- 
nomic development. If policies for major 
commercial centers, transportation facil- 
ities, utilities, and open spaces are deter- 
mined, development of residential housing, 
subcommercial shopping areas and smaller 
industrial areas will follow the over-all lines 
as a matter of course. 

The Metropolitan Council is fortunate in 
having available to it a tentative Metro- 
politan Development Guide created after 
four years of concentrated study and action 
by the former Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, the Minnesota Highway Department, 
the planning departments of the cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis and the county 
engineers from the seven counties. In de- 
veloping the tentative Guide, four different 
structures of development were considered 
and the physical and economical conse- 
quences of each were studied through com- 
puter techniques. The ultimate decision on 
the form of development as set forth in the 
Development Guide was determined by a 
physical survey cf the residents of the area 
and a questionnaire survey based upon dis- 
cussion and seminar study by locally elected 
officials. 

A constellation city pattern is the form 
finally determined in the tentative Guide. 
This means that the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul downtown areas would be preserved as 
major commercial areas with each down- 
town area growing half again as large as it 
is today; 20 to 30 large diversified community 
commercial centers similar to the total. 
Southdale complex would be created; 40 to 60 
smaller retailing centers comparable to Har- 
Mar or Knollwood would then be located 
around the larger centers. Industries would 
be located in industrial parks, close to but 
not within the commercial centers. Industrial 
parks would be from two hundred to six 
hundred acres in size. A system of freeways 
radiating to the downtown area would be de- 
veloped supported by an underlying grid of 
highways serving the centers and the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. A mass transit sys- 
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tem would be created based upon the radial 
routes and supplemented by local buses. 

The first question that members of our 
community must answer is whether or not 
they agree with the principles set forth in the 
Guide. Do they desire retention of large 
downtown areas in our core cities and the 
creation of constellation commercial areas? 
If this question is answered in the affrmative, 
the next question is then, what types of de- 
velopment controls are needed to implement 
or sustain such development? Not all new 
communities will be blessed with the location 
of a major commercial or industrial complex. 
How will we compensate those communities 
for a potential loss of tax base? Many forms 
of development control are possible, but the 
control ultimately adopted must be com- 
patible with the desires of our citizens and 
our private economic system. 

By way of example and example only, will 
it be best to permit a metropolitan agency 
to have total ownership of all development 
rights in the undeveloped areas of our seven- 
county metropolitan area? Would it be desir- 
able to permit a metropolitan agency to have 
zoning controls over the location of com- 
mercial areas, industrial areas, major trans- 
portation routes and open space and parks? 
Would it be desirable to provide for a metro- 
politan agency in effect to own all industrial 
and commercial development areas? 

Would it be sufficient to provide that no 
industrial or commercial development take 
place until a new area is serviced by a de- 
veloped highway systems and developed 
utility services, with the metropolitan agency 
then controlling the timing and the loca- 
tion of new highways and utilities? 

One thing is clear, if we are to develop a 
Guide and follow the Guide for orderly de- 
velopment purposes, some form of develop- 
ment control will be needed. The question 
that must be answered is the form and 
method of exercising this control. This ques- 
tion must be answered by the citizens of our 
community. 


BRITISH LEADER DEFENDS U.S. 
ROLE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in the 
dark days of 1940, when Great Britain 
stood nearly alone against the forces of 
aggression, the British people shouldered 
the burden for the free world even when 
many other nations were unaware or un- 
comprehending of the dimensions of the 
challenge and the effort. 

Today, as the United States and other 
free nations join together to meet the 
present challenge of aggression in Viet- 
nam, the judgment and perspective of 
Mr. Anthony Barber, the chairman of 
the Conservative Party of Great Britain, 
illuminates, in very few words, the crux 
of the effort being made to assist and 
support South Vietnam. 

Mr. Barber spoke at a meeting of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
London and dealt directly with the issue 
of Vietnam and the critics of our Viet- 
nam commitment. 

He is frank. He speaks candidly from 
experience. He goes to the heart of the 
matter and leaves no doubt as to where 
he stands. He knows the challenge of 
the aggressor cannot be answered by 
retreat or abdication of a nation’s com- 
mitments, for such a course only in- 
creases the appetite of aggression. He 
knows what must be done and he knows 
it is never easy. 

Mr. Barber’s remarks are all the more 
valuable to us at this moment of debate 
and reexamination, because his wisdom 
is rooted in the perspective and the na- 
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tional heritage of a nation and a people 
who have stood the lonely test of leader- 
ship and principle less than two decades 
ago. The cause of freedom was the gen- 
uine beneficiary of the courage and com- 
mitment that the British people dis- 
played at that time. Mr. Barber firmly 
believes that the commitment in Viet- 
nam is of the same priority to the cause 
of independence in Asia and to free men 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Barber’s remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF ANTHONY BARBER, CHAIRMAN, 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Those who clamor for the United States 
to withdraw from the war had better realize 
what they are asking for. They are asking 
for a withdrawal and for the unconditional 
surrender, which would announce to the 
world that Communist aggression pays off. 
They are asking for the Communists to be 
given a free hand to take over any part of 
Southeast Asia they choose—Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore. And it 
would not end there. 

And when these critics attack the United 
States, why don’t they also attack the Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders who are fight- 
ing side by side with the Americans? 

At a time when the British Government 
has decided to withdraw its own military 
support from the defense of the Common- 
Wealth allies in Asia, it ill becomes the sup- 
porters of our Government, sitting on the 
sidelines, to call upon another nation to 
break its pledge. 

I know exactly where I stand. The United 
States is fighting for the defense of the Free 
World against the spread of Communism, and 
the United States deserves our gratitude and 
our understanding. 


TAX CREDIT FOR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, last year 
the U.S. Senate passed, in the form of an 
amendment to other legislation, a bill 
that would allow for a tax credit to indi- 
viduals for expenses incurred in provid- 
ing higher education. This amendment, 
previously introduced by Senators RIBI- 
COFF and Dominick as S. 835, was cospon- 
sored by 53 Members of this body. 
Although the amendment was later de- 
leted from the bill’s final form, as were 
several other amendments, it is still 
sound legislation. 

The necessity of providing some relief 
to individuals incurring the high cost of 
college education has been pointed out 
on a number of occasions. Certainly one 
of the strongest arguments for the pas- 
sage of such legislation is the heavy 
burden being borne by middle-class 
Americans who are attempting to send 
their children to college. It is forever to 
the credit of the junior Senators from 
Connecticut and Colorado that they have 
called these facts to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I was reminded once again of this 
ever-increasing burden by an article en- 
titled, “Rising Cost of Going to College,” 
published in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of March 4, 1968. The article docu- 
ments the point made so many times be- 
fore that college expenses “have far 
outstripped the rise in most other living 
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costs.” The cost of going to college has 
been increasing over the last 10 years at 
an annual rate of 4 to 5 percent. 

Since 1958, the average cost of a dormi- 
tory room at public colleges has increased 
by 91.27 percent, while tuition and fees 
have gone up by 67.37 percent. The com- 
parable figures for private colleges are 
67.81 percent and 104.4 percent. In the 
past 10 years, the total cost of higher 
education has increased by 44.15 percent 
in public colleges and by 68.47 percent in 
private institutions. . 

The argument has often been made 
by opponents of the Ribicoff-Dominick 
bill that since it covers only tuition and 
fees it does not provide substantial as- 
sistance to college students. However, it 
becomes clear after a close study of the 
figures used in this article that due to 
the fantastic increase in tuition and fees 
over the past 10 years—67 and 104 per- 
cent for public and private colleges re- 
spectively—these charges now account 
for a substantial portion of the cost of 
a college education. Today, tuition and 
fees account for 28.19 percent of the av- 
erage total charges for the academic year 
at public colleges. In private colleges, 
tuition and fees make up 59.57 percent of 
the total cost. By 1969 the figures will 
be 28.57 and 60.2 percent. Thus S. 835 
would provide a tax credit to individuals 
for between a third and two-thirds of 
the expenses incurred in financing their 
college education. 

I feel that the proposed legislation is 
as sound as it is necessary. I would hope 
that Congress will act with dispatch in 
passing such legislation and providing 
much needed relief and assistance to 
America’s college-bound youth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the U.S. 
News & World Report article and a table 
containing percentage calculations based 
on figures derived from the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RISING Cost or GOING TO COLLEGE 

(Nore.—Tuition, room, board—every cam- 
pus expense keeps climbing in a spiral that 
seems endless. Private colleges are hardest 
hit. A look at the national trend.) 

If you are shocked by tbe cost of sending 
your son or daughter to college— 

Brace yourself for more bad news. 

Latest official figures show that still an- 
other boost in college bills, averaging 4 to 5 
per cent, is in store for the next school year. 

All this comes on top of a rapid climb in 
college expenses that, over the last decade, 
has far outstripped the rise in most other 
living costs. 

The accompanying chart reveals what has 
been happening, and the trend ahead. 
Figures cover tuition, fees, room and board, 
and are averages, They do not include books, 
clothing, transportation and other expenses 
that can easily add $500 or $600 to the basic 
cost of a year at college. 

Thus a student going to a public univer- 
Sity, if he is a resident of the State, will 
typically spend a total of $1,700 this year, In 
many cases, outlays will run hundreds of 
dollars higher. 

If your son or daughter goes to a private 
college, the expenses will be much bigger, in 
most cases. Basic charges at private uni- 
versities rose by two thirds in the last decade, 
reaching $2,266 on average this school year. 

Adding in $600 for other campus costs in- 
curred by the student brings the total to 
nearly $2,900, or about $80 a week over a 
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nine-month school year. Actually, in many 
private schools, costs of $4,000 a year are 
common, 

$12,000 education? The average price for 
four years of private college is approaching 
$12,000. Even at State-supported institutions, 
the typical cost of a college education is 
nearing $7,000. 

All told, college bills can amount to a 
small fortune for a family with two or more 
children of college age. And many students 
hope to go on to graduate schools after 
getting a degree. 

The trends shown here help to account for 
the increasing popularity of two-year com- 
munity colleges, where students can live at 
home. 

They also explain the growing pressure to 
get federal scholarships for students, as well 
as the push to provide more Government aid 
to colleges, which are themselves caught in a 
seemingly endless escalation of expenses. 


AVERAGE CHARGES FOR ACADEMIC YEAR AT 4-YEAR 


COLLEGE 

Total Total Total 

10 years this next 

ago year year 

f (estimate) 

Public colleges $770 $1,110 $1,155 
Tuition and fees !....... 187 313 330 
Dormitory room 172 329 348 
d e aS 411 468 477 
Private colleges_......-..... 1,345 2, 226 2. 382 
Tuition and fees 661 1, 350 1,434 
Dormitory room 233 391 412 
ade 451 525 536 


1 Tuition for State or local residents; out-ol-State residents 
pay more. 


Note: Costs at many colleges are much higher than these aver- 
ages. Expenses of books, clothing, transportation and other items 
push total outlays still higher. 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AVERAGE CHARGES FOR ACA- 
DEMIC YEAR AT 4-YEAR COLLEGES 


1958-68 1968-69! 1958-691 

Public colleges: 
Tuition and fees 67. 37 5. 43 76. 47 
Dormitory room 91.27 5.77 102. 32 
C 11.11 1.92 11.19 
Total cost 44.15 4. 05 50. 00 

Private collegas: 
Tuition and fees 104. 40 6.22 116.94 
Dormitory room 67.81 5.37 76. 82 
3 16. 18 2. 69 18, 84 
Tail eget... e 68. 4 5.12 77.10 


t 1969 figures are estimates, 4 
2 Tuition tor State or local residents; out-of-State residents 
pay more. 


Source: U.S, Office of Education; U.S. News and World Report 
(Mar. 4, 1968). 
TUITION AND FEES AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL COLLEGE COST 


1958 1968 1969! 
Public colleges... — 24,28 28.19 28, 57 
Private colleges --- 49.14 59. 57 60. 20 


11969 figures are estimates. 


Source: U.S. Office of Education; U.S. News & World Report 
(Mar. 4, 1968). 


OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommit- 
tee is presently conducting hearings on 
the President’s omnibus housing bill. The 
bill is a definite commitment to house the 
poor and the low-income population of 
our Nation. It provides for the construc- 
tion of 6 million units for the low- and 
moderate-income families over the next 
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10 years. It is my hope that the commit- 
tee will report a bill which will help at 
least 6 million families over this 10-year 
period and will be directed to the low- 
income family which, in the past, has 
been bypassed by many of our housing 
programs. 

The Minneapolis Tribune, in an edi- 
torial published on Sunday, February 25, 
praised the President's proposals, calling 
them “steps toward the day when no 
American, except by choice, is ill housed.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No AMERICAN NEED BE ILL HOUSED 


The conscience of many Americans has 
always been troubled by the existence of so 
much blighted housing in the world's richest 
nation. But where earlier generations, in- 
cluding Franklin Roosevelt's depression gen- 
eration, lacked the resources with which to 
end such blight, the prospect is now in sight. 
The nation, today growing in. economic 
strength and affluence, has the resources with 
which to extend the opportunity for decent 
housing to all its citizens. 

President Johnson recognized this possibil- 
ity when he talked last week of a national 
goal of 26 million new homes and apartment 
units in the next 10 years, including 6 million 
homes and apartments for poor Americans, 

The President proposed a number of gov- 
ernmental programs as steps toward the 6 
million housing units for the poor. Among 
his suggestions are subsidized interest for 
low-income home purchasers, subsidized in- 
terest for builders of rental units for low and 
moderate-income tenants, certain tax incen- 
tives for investors, anc special riot risk guar- 
antees for insurance companies to encourage 
such firms to write policies on ghetto homes 
and businesses. 

These and other related proposals were de- 
scribed by Mr. Johnson as being “directed 
toward the deeper involvement of the private 
sector, That involvement must match the 
massive dimension of the urban problem. 
What is needed is a new partnership between 
business and government.“ 

The President’s proposals are not unlike 
the techniques used by the West German 
government after World War II to obtain 
new housing to replace that destroyed in the 
war and to obtain added housing for mions 
of refugees. With an emphasis on the private 
sector, Germany used investment and tax in- 
centives to stimulate a housing boom. The 
result was that Germany solved its housing 
problem. 

There is no reason that America can’t do 
it, too. The President’s proposals are, we be- 
lieve, steps toward the day when no Ameri- 
can, except by choice, is IIl-housed. 


SAMUEL V. MERRICK, SPECIAL 
COUNSEL TO MAYOR OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a former 
staff member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has taken a 2-year 
leave of absence from his current posi- 
tion in the Department of Labor to serve 
as special counsel to the mayor of Bos- 
ton, Mass. He is Samuel V. Merrick, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
for Legislative Affairs. 

Mr. Merrick in his present post since 
November 1961, will leave the Depart- 
ment immediately. 

As Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor for Legislative Affairs, Mr. Mer- 
rick directs the liaison work between the 
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Department of Labor and Congress and 
is responsible for presenting the Depart- 
ment's legislative programs and views 
to Congress. In addition to these duties, 
Mr. Merrick served from January 1964 
until May 1965 as assistant manpower 
administrator for youth programs. In 
that position he was in charge of plan- 
ning youth programs and served as the 
Secretary’s representative on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime and the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment. 

For nearly 3 years before joining the 
Labor Department, Mr. Merrick was a 
professional staff member of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, serving on these subcommittees: 
Youth Conservation Corps, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Railroad Retirement, and 
Employment, Manpower, and Labor. 
From 1959 to 1960, he served as counsel 
to a special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment Problems. 

Mr. Merrick served 12 years with the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
was a field examiner in Boston from 
1942 to 1944 and in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., from 1946 to 1948. From 1944 to 
1946, he was assistant director of dis- 
putes for the Regional War Labor 
Board in Boston. 

Certainly Mr. Merrick is well qualified 
for his assignment as special aide to 
the mayor of Boston, Mass. I am sure his 
service there will also be of great benefit 
to the Department of Labor, when he re- 
turns, and I wish him well in his new 
post. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
HOMESTEAD LAW 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, each Mem- 
ber of this body has a deep concern with 
the equitable administration of the laws 
we pass. Those of us from the public 
lands States are even more directly con- 
cerned with the administration of the 
homestead laws. The original Homestead 
Act, signed by President Lincoln in 1862, 
was and is one of the great social docu- 
ments of this Nation or any other nation. 
Its primary purpose was to bring people 
to the land, and to make the land avail- 
able to the people who cultivate it. 

Recently a highly pertinent judicial 
opinion has been written concerning the 
homestead law and its administration. 
The opinion was handed down by the 
Honorable Bruce Thompson, U.S. judge 
for the District of Nevada, and is in the 
case of Lance versus Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior. The case came before the 
court on an action for review of a de- 
cision of the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior. The homesteader had 
appealed to the Secretary for an equita- 
ble adjudication of a lower administra- 
tive decision denying his entry. 

Judge Thompson, in his own words, 
“reluctantly” reached the conclusion that 
the Solicitor’s decision was not judicially 
reviewable, but then wrote very per- 
suasively and learnedly of equity in gen- 
eral and of the equitable adjudication 
statute with respect to the homestead 
law in particular. 

He concluded by suggesting that the 
Secretary reconsider the decision of his 
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Solicitor “to the end that a broader 
chancellor’s foot may be utilized in the 
solution of this type of problem.” 

In view of the pertinency of Judge 
Thompson's opinion to the equitable ad- 
ministration of the homestead law, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the opinion be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Nevada, Civil No. 1864-N] 


RICHARD DEAN LANCE, PLAINTIFF, v. STEWART 
L. UDALL, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND INDIVIDUALLY, ET 
AL., DEFENDANTS 


MEMORANDIUM OPINION 


This is an action to review a decision of 
the Secretary of the Interior cancelling & 
homestead entry. The final proof had been 
contested by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment upon the ground “that the Contestee’s 
homestead entry is located in an area where 
the rainfall is inadequate and the Contestee 
has not applied such amounts of water, by 
means of irrigation, to the land embraced in 
the entry as may reasonably be required to 
produce a crop.” 

At the conclusion of the hearing before the 
Hearing Examiner, the entryman moved that 
the case be referred directly to the Director 
for equitable adjudication. The Director re- 
ferred the case to the Hearing Examiner for 
recommended findings and decision and then 
accepted the case for equitable adjudication 
but found the equities to be against the en- 
tryman and ordered the entry cancelled. This 
decision was affirmed in an opinion by the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, 
the final agency action of which review is 
here sought. 

Equitable adjudication of suspended en- 
tries of public lands is authorized by 43 U.S.C. 
1161, et seq. 

“§ 1161. Suspended entries of public lands 
and suspended preemption land claims. 

“The Secretary of the Interior, or such offi- 
cer as he may designate, is authorized to de- 
cide upon principles of equity, and justice, 
as recognized in courts of equity, and in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, consistently 
with such principles, all cases of suspended 
entries of public lands and of suspended pre- 
emption land claims, and to adjudge in what 
cases patents shall issue upon the same.” 

“§ 1164. Extent of foregoing provisions. 

“Sections 1161-1163 of this title and sec- 
tion 1171, shall be applicable to all cases 
of suspended entries and locations, which 
have arisen in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment since the 26th day of June. 1856, as well 
as to all cases of a similar kind which may 
hereafter occur, embracing as well locations 
under bounty-land warrants as ordinary en- 
tries or sales, including homestead entries 
and preemption locations or cases; where the 
law has been substantially complied with 
and the error or informality arose from ig- 
norance, accident, or mistake which is sat- 
isfactorily explained; and where the rights 
of no other claimant or preemptor are prej- 
udiced, or where there is no adverse claim.” 

Regulations pursuant to section 1161 have 
been promulgated by the Secretary: 

43 C.F.R., § 2011.1 Equitable adjudication. 

“§ 2011.1-1. Cases subject to equitable ad- 
jJudication. 

“The cases subject to equitable adjudi- 
cation by the Director, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, cover the following: 

“(a) All classes of entries in connection 
with which the law has been substanttally 
complied with and legal notice given, but the 
necessary citizenship status not acquired, 
sufficient proof not submitted, or full com- 
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pliance with law not effected within the 
period authorized by law, or where the final 
proof testimony, or affidavits of the entry- 
man or claimant were executed before an 
Officer duly authorized to administer oaths 
but outside the county or land district, in 
which the land is situated, and special cases 
deemed proper by the Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, where the error of infor- 
mality is satisfactorily explained as being 
the result of ignorance, mistake, or some ob- 
stacle over which the party had no control 
or any other sufficient reason not indicating 
bad faith, there being no lawful adverse 
claim.” 

We first must decide whether this falls 
within the class of cases saved from judicial 
review by the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 701, et seq.). Section 701(a) (2) 
states: “This chapter applies, according to 
the provisions thereof, except to the extent 
that * * * agency action is committed to 
agency discretion by law.” 

We have reluctantly concluded that 43 
U.S.C. 1161 does commit agency action to 
agency discretion, that judicial review is pre- 
cluded by the express language of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and that we must 
dismiss the action. Southport Land and 
Commercial Company v. Udall, N.D., Cal. 
1965, 244 F. Supp. 172. We have considered 
holding that the Solicitor (acting for the 
Secretary) in this case did not in fact exer- 
cise discretion (Cf. Chavez v. McGranery, 
S.D. Cal. 1952, 108 F. Supp. 255), or, that if 
he did exercise discretion, he did not do so 
within the guidelines or standards prescribed 
by the Congress. Cf. Richardson v. Udall, 
S.D. Ida. 1966, 253 F. Supp. 72. In final 
analysis, however, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that if we did so, we would be substi- 
tuting our judgment for that of the Solicitor 
in an area specifically delegated by the Con- 
gress to the discretion of the Secretary and 
thus subject to the statutory injunction pre- 
cluding judicial review. The statute does not 
permit judicial review of agency action, com- 
mitted to agency discretion merely because 
the Judge before whom the action is filed 
thinks that some other result should have 
been reached. 

The foregoing necessarily concludes this 
memorandum opinion and the following 
comprises an unnecessary and, no doubt, un- 
wanted expression of the reasons for our 
express reluctance in reaching this decision. 

First: the Solicitor’s decision holds the 
entryman to substantial compliance with all 
statutory requirement for perfecting a home- 
stead entry. Under this interpretation of the 
equitable adjudication statutes (43 U.S.C. 
1161, et seq.), there is no discernible differ- 
ence between an equitable adjudication and 
a direct appeal, after hearing, from adverse 
findngs nd decision by a Hearing Examiner. 
It is our interpretation of the statutes that 
they are intended to vest discretion in the 
Secretary to grant patents or other relief 
where there has been less than substantial 
compliance with some statutory require- 
ment, be it cultivation, residence time for 
final proof or whatever, accompanied by sub- 
stantial good faith compliance with the re- 
quirements as a whole. In Hawley v. Diller, 
1899, 178 U.S. 476, 493, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“As carried into the Revised Statutes the 
purpose of this legislation is, where the law 
has been substantially complied with, to 
authorize the confirmation of entries which 
otherwise the land officers would be com- 
pelled to reject because of errors or informal- 
ities which, if satisfactorily explained as aris- 
ing from ignorance, accident or mistake, 
would, in the absence of an adverse claim, 
be excused by the courts, in administering 
the principles of equity and justice. The pur- 
pose of the legislation was not to limit or 
restrict the general or ordinary jurisdiction 
of the land officers. It was rather to supple- 
ment that jurisdiction by authorizing them 
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to apply the principles of equity, for the 
purpose of saving from rejection and can- 
cellation a class of entries deemed meritori- 
ous by Congress, but which could not be 
sustained and carried to patent under exist- 
ing land laws. There was no necessity for 
legislation authorizing the rejection or can- 
cellation of irregular entries, but legislation 
Was necessary to save such entries from re- 
jection and cancellation when otherwise 
meritorious.” 

Second: The contest complaint limited 
the issue strictly to failure to apply water 
by means of irrigation as may reasonably 
be required to produce a crop. Because the 
entryman moved for an equitable adjudica- 
tion, the issues became enlarged beyond the 
one specified to include substantial compli- 
ance with all requirements of a homestead 
entry. In a sense, the entryman brought this 
on himself by invoking the equitable powers 
of the Secretary, but it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that had this been a direct appeal and 
adjudication, the strong reliance of the Sec- 
retary on the entryman's failure to cultivate, 
that is, plow, harrow, seed, nurture and 
harvest, would have raised a substantial due 
process problem. 

Third: Much that the entryman did and 
failed to do followed the advice of the local 
land office officials. In particular, after his 
well failed, his neglect to plow, harrow, seed, 
nurture and harvest the twenty cleared 
acres stemmed directly from an official’s 
advice to the effect that it would do no 
good so long as he had no water to irrigate. 
This appears to us to have been good advice 
in the light of the stated ground of the 
contest complaint lodged against his appli- 
eation for patent and the opinion of the 
Solicitor. And it emphasized the incongruity 
of ultimate reliance on failure to cultivate, 
rather than or in addition to lack of water 
as a ground for disclaiming a basis for 
equitable relief. To state it differently, we 
are convinced that even if the entryman had 
cultivated to the utmost, in the absence of 
a supply of irrigation water his entry would 
have been contested on the very ground 
stated in the contest complaint, and the con- 
test would have been sustained. 

On this issue, the Secretary said: 

“It does appear that the appellant's prob- 
lems may have been aggravated by cloudy 
advice from land office personnel. However, 
it is well settled that no rights may be 
obtained through reliance on erroneous 
information or advice given by & Bureau 
employee. See Fred and Mildred M. Bohem 
et al., 63 I.D. 65 (1956); Jess H. Nicholas, 
Jr., supra, and cases cited. To the extent 
that any advice given, or action taken, by 
the land office may have suggested that the 
appellant would not be required to meet 
the cultivation requirements of the home- 
stead law because he failed to develop a 
well or that his noncompliance with those 
requirements could be excused under prin- 
ciples of equitable adjudication, such ad- 
vice was in error, for the cultivation re- 
quirements of the homestead law are man- 
datory and the Department is without 
authority to waive them. Jess H. Nicholas, 
Jr. supra, and cases cited.” 

This, we submit, is the identical state- 
ment the Secretary has made on direct 
appeals and normal adjudication, and it 
is, of course, true that an entryman can 
obtain no “rights” in reliance on wrong 
advice of a land office employee. The point 
is that in deciding upon “principles of 
equity and justice, as r in courts 
of equity”, (43 U.S.C. 1161) the Solicitor 
should should not be talking about 
“rights”. If the entryman had rights, there 
would be no reason to invoke the equitable 
discretion of the Secretary. We are strongly 
of the opinion that when relief is author- 
ized on principles of equity and justice, 
the agency should consider the advice 
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given by the field employees and the ex- 
tent of the entryman’s good faith reli- 
ance thereon, and should weigh these 
with other factors in exercising the dis- 
cretion granted. 

Fourth: Similarly, in considering the 
facts that the entryman made two efforts 
to obtain a well on the property in 1958, 
fone of which failed because the driller 
struck a rock and the second because the 
driller encountered cavernous conditions 
which resulted in his losing his “mud” and 
precluded further drilling, the Solicitor’s 
decision cites an established rule of normal 
adjudication: 

“The record does not disclose that appel- 
lant made any further attempt after 1958 to 
develop a well during the life of the entry, 
and no explanation is offered for failure to 
pursue such efforts except a lack of finances 
(Tr. 53, 54). The Department has consist- 
ently held that the inability of an entryman 
to meet the financial demands for develop- 
ment of his entry is not a circumstance in 
which he will be found to be without fault. 
See Joseph S. Holt, Rose J. Holt, A-28468 
(November 2, 1960); LaDean Butler and Ellen 
R. Butler, A-28673 (February 7, 1962); Vir- 
gil H. Belisle, A-29954 (March 24. 1964).” 

Here, again, while no one can quarrel with 
the statement of the rule, an equitable ap- 
proach would suggest an inquiry into whether 
the entryman did have normal finances and 
did spend the customary amount of money 
to obtain a well. Equity should not require 
a homestead entryman to have unlimited 
finances. 

Fifth: At the time of the evidentiary hear- 
ing, the record shows that the entryman was 
then another effort to drill a well. 
Whether or not he was successful is not in the 
record, but principles of equity and justice 
would suggest a supp!emental record to ob- 
tain this information and weigh its bearing 
upon equitable relief. 

Sixth: Throughout the course of adminis- 
trative decision, it seems to have been taken 
for granted that there were two, and only 
two, alternatives—either to grant the patent 
or to cancel the entry. The historical hall- 
mark of “principles of equity and justice, as 
recognized in course of equity” is the capac- 
ity to fashion relief to meet the exigencies 
of the particular case. The jurisdiction of 
the chancellor in Equity was invoked to 
avoid the inflexible strictures of common 
law forms of action and forms of relief. 

What this entryman, Mr. Lance, clearly 
needed was more time, and if the statute au- 
thorizing equitable adjudication has any ob- 
vious purpose at all, it should be applied in 
aid of a sincere, hard-working homesteader 
who failed, not through lack of effort, but 
only because the well driller met unexpected 
cavernous conditions and because the local 
Officials told him, quite properly we think, 
that his only hope was to appeal to the con- 
science of the Secretary. It is our belief that 
on this appeal, the Secretary might well have 
said, “Mr. Lance, we will extend your time 
for final proof three more years to give you 
a reasonable time to get your supply of irri- 
gation water and cultivate the twenty acres 
for two successive years.” 

The entryman cannot be faulted for fail- 
ure to do this while the administrative pro- 
ceedings were pending, because the record 
on his final proof was frozen and subsequent 
activity would not have implemented his 
“rights” absent equitable relief from the 
Secretary. 

Extensions of time to make final proof 
are clearly within the equitable discretion 
of the Secretary, regardless of how narrow 
may be his interpretation of the scope of 
allowable discretion. 43 C.F.R. 2011.1-1, su- 
pra; Dunlap v. United States, 8th Cir. 1926, 
12 F. 2d 868. 

The foregoing words have been written 
with the hope that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior will reconsider the decision of his Solici- 
tor to the end that a broader Chancellor’s 
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foot may be utilized in the solution of this 
type of problem. 
The United States Attorney will present 
an appropriate form of judgment. 
Dated: January 23, 1968. 
Bruce R. THOMPSON, 
U.S. District Judge. 


SENATOR HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
JR., PROVIDES A MUCH NEEDED 
FORUM FOR OUR NATION’S COM- 
MUTERS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of March 7, 
in a fine editorial, paid a well- 
deserved compliment to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIams], who plans to hold hearings 
on the effect of railroad mergers on 
mass transportation. I agree with the 
Journal that this is an excellent and op- 
portune subject for study by Congress. 
Certainly no one is more qualified for 
this task than Senator WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, the father of the Nation’s mass- 
transportation programs. He has built a 
most outstanding record in Congress as 
an effective advocate for the commuter. 

I look forward to participating in the 
hearings. They will provide much useful 
information as to the effect that recent 
and contemplated railroad mergers will 
have on the future of mass transporta- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “A Forum for the Com- 
muter,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FORUM FOR THE COMMUTER 

With a decline in long-haul passenger 
service paralleling the recent rash of railroad 
mergers, Senator Harrison Williams Jr., is, 
we think, properly concerned about the effect 
of these mergers on short-haul, or commuter, 
service. 

For as the New Jersey Democrat observes, 
the question of the impact of railroads’ 
mergers on the commuter “has not been dis- 
cussed or even raised.” And it certainly de- 
serves to be. 

The new rail giant, the Penn Central 
Transportation System, is to take over the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, which 
is in bankruptcy. The Norfolk & Western, 
which is seeking to merge with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, is under court order to absorb, 
among other smaller lines, the Erie Lacka- 
wanna, whose commuter service is depend- 
ent on subsidies from the State of New Jersey. 

Now current and proposed mergers have 
promised substantial financial savings to the 
roads involved. One of the things Senator 
Williams wants to know is whether or not 
any portion of those savings will be used for 
the benefit of continued and better com- 
muter service. For the commuter lines serve 
thousands of persons in areas already 
strangled by overloaded freeways; any decline 
in rail service could only make the problem 
of auto transportation worse. 

Senator Williams is not suggesting that 
the merged railways which are taking over 
the commuting lines necessarily be compelled 
to run them indefinitely at losses, if losses 
continue to result. It may be, for instance, 
that to keep the commuter lines going some 
change in the Urban Mass Trans; tion 
Program or other Federal, state or local aid 
programs will be needed. 

The time, however. to assess the problem is 
now. rather than when commuter service is 
in worse shape than it is. Therefore Senator 
Williams is holding hearings shortly to which 
are being invited railroad executives, repre- 
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sentatives of municipal and regional transit 
agencies, Federal officials, state transporta- 
tion officials and representatives of the riding 
public. 

Thus the hearings will provide forum not 
only for officialdom but also for the long- 
suffering commuter. And as Senator Williams 
warns, It's important that the commuter's 
voice be heard before it is drowned out by 
the rumble of freight cars.” 


FORMER NEW JERSEY GOV. ROBERT 
B. MEYNER TAKES ACTIVE ROLE 
IN FOCUSING ATTENTION ON 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR 1968 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
highly respected former Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner, of New Jersey, is among the 10 
distinguished Americans who are helping 
to focus world attention on the Inter- 
national Human Rights Year of 1968. 

Governor Meyner, now with the law 
firm of Meyner & Wiley, of Newark, N.J., 
was named by President Johnson earlier 
this year to the President’s Commission 
for the Observance of Human Rights 
Year 1968. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to promote the national observ- 
ance of Human Rights Year in the United 
States and hopefully to focus public at- 
tention on, and win public support for, 
the Human Rights Conventions. 

The appointment of former Governor 
Meyner can, indeed, be regarded as a 
significant one, for he is well known for 
his dedication to the support of human 
rights. His unremitting fight to help his 
fellow man has won for him well-de- 
served praise. 

Governor Meyner served as chief exec- 
utive of New Jersey from 1954 to 1962, 
and was a strong exponent of the ideals 
of liberty and equality for everyone. He 
was elected to the New Jersey State Sen- 
ate in 1947 before taking over the reins 
of the New Jersey State government. 

I am quite pleased at Governor Mey- 
ner’s active role in the program to obtain 
Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions which will serve to encour- 
age other nations to translate these prin- 
— — into their own constitutions and 

es. 


FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE 
PRAISED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a most interesting article con- 
cerning Fairmont State College in Fair- 
mont, W. Va., was published recently in 
the national newspaper, Home Furnish- 
ings Daily. 

This article, which was brought to my 
attention by Paul E. Edwards of the his- 
tory department at Fairmont State Col- 
lege, is a welcome relief from reading of 
bearded hippies, protesters, and profes- 
sional nonstudents. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “In Amer- 
ica,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
In AMERICA 
(By Charles Mitchelmore) 
FarrmMont, W. Va.—In the registration 
lines for the spring semester, the 2,755 stu- 
dents of Fairmont State College looked like 
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an instant replay of the fifties: Knee-length 
skirts and page-boy hair-dos for the girls, 
fraternity jackets and crewcuts for the boys. 

“We don’t wear mini-dresses and long 
hair,” said a blonde senior who plans to teach 
grade school. “If we see it, we just have to 
stare at it. It’s just not us.” 

“If I'm drafted, III go.“ said a sophomore 
football player. “The other guys on the team 
joke about fighting and about going to Viet- 
mam and wading around in rice paddies 
and killing Viet Cong, but if they get called, 
they'll go.“ 

“My husband was concerned about drugs 
because of what he heard was happening up 
at West Virginia University,” said a married 
junior in P.E. “But one of the policemen 
who checks on that sort of thing told us it 
was introduced to Fairmont but the kids just 
wouldn’t accept it. I think that’s really a 
star in our crown.” 

“We were spending the first part of the 
hour talking about what’s wrong in the 
country and the world when one girl put her 
hand up and asked: ‘Why is everyone al- 
ways saying things are wrong? I think things 
are pretty good’ And you could see the wave 
of relief and agreement that swept over the 
class,” said a history professor. 

Fairmont lies at the conjunction of the 
Monongahela and the Tygard rivers in upper 
West Virginia, a town of about 27,000 which 
Fairmont State President Eston K. Feaster 
describes as the traditional setting for con- 
servatism—small urban in a rural area.” 

“I think one reason why people are so 
willing to accept the war as the top priority 
of our time is because they don’t get out 
of this area,” said a senior boy who wants 
to do graduate work in English at Columbia. 
“They don't see what's happening in the 
cities. They've never been to Detroit or places 
like that.” 

“We're isolated. There's no getting around 
it,” said Richard Parrish, editor of Fairmont’s 
evening daily West Virginian. “But one of 
the reasons why I liked getting out a special 
‘Progress Edition’ last year is that we’re mak- 
ing breakthroughs in transportation—the in- 
terstate highway, new airport and river facili- 
ties—that will get us opened up culturally, 
industrially and other ways.” 

Fairmont is in Appalachia. There are 
abandoned coal camps near the town and the 
brick works which is supposed to have pro- 
vided the bricks for the Empire State Build- 
ing is a lonely ruin just up the river. 

But a big color television set glows nightly 
over the bar at Colasessano’s pizza house 
and half the TVs in town are color models, 
according to the man who hooks them up 
to receive cable transmission broadcasts from 
Pittsburgh. 

Three new mines have been started in the 
last year and there is no unemployment 
in the coal business. Westinghouse makes 
light bulbs here and Owens-Illinois makes 
glass bottles. 

To show how badly the mines want work- 
ers, one professor likes to tell about the 
boy who is being helped through Fairmont 
State by a mining company. In return for 
weekend work and in hope of his future 
services, he gets a stipend of $800 a month. 

A junior in pre-law told about visiting 
his relatives in California last year: There's 
this image of West Virginia—dumb and 
friendly and poor. They asked if we had 
electricity.” 

“I think some people think we run around 
without shoes,” said a senior girl in elemen- 
tary education. 

An art instructor said he finds Fairmont 
State students detensive. “especially in the 
studio courses where that sort of thing comes» 
out.“ 

Down the faculty table from him, in the 
modern Muzak- equipped cafeteria, sociology 
professor Norm Pollock, who was born and 
raised in the area, explained: 

“Our kids are conservative because they 
are largely fundamentalists, on the edge of 
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the Bible Belt if not in it. And secondly, the 
kid here, unlike at Yale, will avoid at all 
cost endangering his college education be- 
cause he doesn’t have a rich father and can’t 
transfer to Harvard or somewhere else.” 

At the city limits, under the “Home of 
Fairmont State College” sign, is a new green 
boarding reading “1967 N. A. I A. Football 
Champions,” the national “small college” 
title of which college and town are especially 
proud because there are no athletic scholar- 
ships at Fairmont State. 

An out-of-state member of the champion- 
ship team said he found it a bit funny that 
no one cheers at football games. “A guy runs 
40 or 50 yards and they just sit there and clap 
politely.” But it’s a tradition that all speakers 
at college convocations are given standing 
ovations, 

Over coffee, a senior girl in English said: 
“It worries me when you talk about caring 
enough to the point of protest because the 
major institution in the United States or 
anywhere else is the family and when you 
protest that’s rebellion against all the insti- 
tutions. 

“West Virginia has its drawbacks,” she 
when on, “but the warmest human beings 
I’ve met in my life and the people that I 
respect the most are the people from right 
around here. I think it’s an advantage to 
have our naiveness, our politeness, People 
from larger cities respect it.” 

Would it be impolite then to protest? 
“Yes,” she said. 

“Partly that,” said a senior boy. “And partly 
for fear of how people might react to it.” 


REVIEW OF BOOK “AIR WAR: 
VIETNAM” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a most 
provocative book about air warfare in 
Vietnam has been written by Mr. Frank 
Harvey. It is entitled “Air War: Viet- 
nam,” 

A review of this book appeared in the 
New York Review of Books on January 4, 
1968, I ask unanimous request that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our AIR WAR 
(“Air War: Vietnam,” by Frank Harvey, Ban- 
tam, 192 pp., $.75, paper) 
(By Robert Crichton) 

In the spring of 1966 a freelance writer 
named Frank Harvey was invited by Maj. 
George Weiss, PIO officer for the 7th Air 
Force in Saigon, to Vietnam to do a defini- 
tive” study of the conduct of the air war. 
Harvey was reluctant to go; he is fifty-three 
and the assignment would be arduous and 
hazardous. But because of his record as a 
military specialist (Harvey has written some 
eighty articles on military subjects in the 
past eighteen years, all of them laudatory, 
some of them adulatory), Weiss argued that 
Harvey was “obligated” to go. 

At the same time, Edward Muhlfeld, pub- 
lisher of Flying, a well-edited, hawkish avia- 
tion magazine, also felt the time was right 
for such a study, and asked the Air Force 
Officials in the Pentagon to suggest a writer 
for the job, The Pentagon named Frank 
Harvey. In spite of Harvey's reluctance, a 
liaison was arranged between Flying and 
Harvey, with the Pentagon acting as match- 
maker, The arrangement was consummated 
in June of that year when Harvey, at Fly- 
ing’s expense, flew to Saigon. 

In all Harvey spent fifty-five days in Viet- 
nam. Because of his credentials, he was al- 
lowed and encouraged to fly every kind of 
mission being flown in Vietnam. When he 
returned to this country, he had sampled 
everything except a bombing run over North 
Vietnam and a B-52 raid over South Viet- 
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nam. His article, fifty-eight pages long, ap- 
peared in the November issue of Flying. In 
December a publisher asked Harvey to ex- 
pand it to book length (he put back ma- 
terial Flying had cut, emphasized material 
the Pentagon had suggested to de-empha- 
size) and in July Air War: Vietnam was 
published in a silence which has persisted. 
This is unfortunate, since the book is the 
most complete record so far of what our air- 
men are actually doing to the people of 
Vietnam; it is extremely revealing, if at 
times reluctantly so, precisely because of 
those qualities that made Harvey so accepta- 
ble to the Air Force in the first place. 

At the outset Harvey intended to do no 
more than record, as clearly as possible, every 
aspect of the air war that he had experienced. 
From the carrier Constellation in the South 
China Sea he wrote Muhlfeld: “I am leaving 
the political situation strictly alone. My as- 
signment is to tell about the air war—not 
the reasons for it. And I certainly won't 
leave until we have spent some time in com- 
bat. To leave before that would be to miss 
the very heart of the excitement.” 

The very heart of the excitement! It is in- 
teresting to compare this with the celebrated 
opening paragraph of Mary McCarthy's Viet- 
nam. “I confess that when I went to Vietnam 
I was looking for material damaging to the 
American interest and that I found it, 
though often by accident or in the process of 
being briefed by an official.” In Harvey's case 
he decidedly was not looking for damaging 
material, but, as Miss McCarthy did, he found 
it, and often in the same way. It is to his 
credit as a reporter that he put it down, 
often, it seems, against his will, In a curi- 
ously effective way his unwillingness to face 
the moral implications of what he saw makes 
Harvey's look at time more shocking even 
than Mary McCarthy's book, It also makes 
one wish Miss McCarthy had been able to 
see a fragment of what Harvey was encour- 
aged to see. 

It did not occur to him then that if one is 
simply recording facts one can also be mak- 
ing a statement, and he was stunned when 
peace groups and publications began quot- 
ing chunks of prose from his article. He was 
called down to the Pentagon to account for 
some of the things he had written, and, al- 
though he knew that he had reported the 
truth, he was stricken with feelings of re- 
morse for having let his country down. 

The tone of the book is set on the second 
page: 

“Dixie Station had a reason. It was simple. 
A pilot going into combat for the first time 
is a bit like a swimmer about to dive into 
an icy lake. He likes to get his big toe wet 
and then wade around a little before leap- 
ing off the high board into the numbing 
depths. So it was fortunate that young pilots 
could get their first taste of combat under 
the direction of a forward air controller over 
a flat country in bright sunshine where no- 
body was shooting back with high-powered 
ackack. He learns how it feels to drop bombs 
on human beings and watch huts go up 
in a boil of orange fame when his aluminum 
napalm tanks tumble into them. He gets 
hardened to pressing the fire button and 
cutting people down like little cloth dum- 
mies, as they sprint frantically under him. 
He gets his sword bloodied for the rougher 
things to come.” 

This passage, in Harvey’s notes, was origi- 
nally written as a straight description of 
the young pilot's “blooding” process. He 
showed me these notes when I interviewed 
him before writing this review. The ironic 
“So it was fortunate” was added later. The 
paragraph was originally intended to shock, 
but not in the way it finally does. It was 
meant to alert the reader to the fact that 
this was a professional war and that, in a 
war, the pros learn how to press the firing 
button. But it is the image of helpless peo- 
ple sprinting frantically beneath the pilot 
that finally impresses us. 
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Sartre has written that the ultimate evil 
is the ability to make abstract that which 
is concrete. The military have developed 
this into a habitual approach. Harvey’s sin 
against the military code is not only his 
stubborn inability to make inhuman that 
which is human, not just to see targets as 
people and people as victims, but to feel 
for them as well. “There was nothing pro- 
found about it,” Harvey told me. “I just 
peeked under one blanket too many and saw 
one too many broken bodies under it. Noth- 
ing we were doing was worth this.” 

While Air War: Vietnam is revealing in this 
fashion, its greater interest lies in its hard 
factual information. I felt, for example, that 
I was more than moderately well informed 
about the actions being taken in Vietnam 
in our name. I confess I was shaken by how 
little I knew about the air war, which plays 
an increasingly major role in the military 
effort there. 

Harvey begins his book with his trip to 
Saigon, and a visit to the Mekong Delta 
for a defoliation bombing run that was a 
part of “Operation Ranch Hand.” The motto 
of defoliating crews was: ONLY YOU CAN PRE- 
VENT FORESTS. At this point, Harvey's book 
seems to be describing brave men doing a 
nasty but needed job. But the tone soon be- 
gins to change; and what begins to disturb 
Harvey, violating an inbred American sense 
of fair play, is the terrible one-sidedness of 
things. If a peasant whose livelihood is being 
poisoned has the temerity to get a rifle and 
take a shot at the defoliation plane, the con- 
sequences of his rash act will prove to be 
catastrophic. The accepted procedure at this 
moment is for a crew member to throw out 
a smoke grenade in the direction from which 
he thinks the shot came; within minutes 
and sometimes seconds an aircraft the size 
of a Martin B-57 Canberra bomber, “riding 
shotgun” in the region, will explode onto the 
scene and saturate the area around the 
smoke with a fire power no American sol- 
dier has ever experienced, It struck Har- 
vey as an excessive application of force. 
He had not yet reached the point of ask- 
ing about the innocent people in the area 
who might be taking the full brunt of it. 

“Well, it is a little exaggerated,” a flier told 
him. We're applying an $18,000,000 solution 
to a $2 problem. But, still, one of the little 
mothers was firing at us.” 

Here the peculiar psychology of the Amer- 
ican military emerges as something that 
seems unique in modern warfare. The Amer- 
ican soldier has become accustomed to such 
an overwhelming preponderance of fire power 
to back him up, especially air power (Harvey 
estimates it at about 1000 to 1), that he has 
come to think of it as his right, as an in- 
herent property of being American, as the 
natural balance of life itself. If the enemy 
attempts to redress the balance the reaction 
is often one of shocked surprise: Why the 
little sons-of-bitches!” and sometimes ab- 
surdly violent. Negroes, in the South have 
an understanding of this kind of reaction, 
Flying chose two adjectives to describe the 
mature of the air war: vicious and savage. 
Both are accurate. 

The justification for this behavior, which 
Harvey himself finds it hard to dispute, lies 
in the words “saving American lives.” Any 
action can be condoned, any excess tolerated, 
any injustice justified, if it can be made to 
fit this formula. The excessive valuation 
placed on American life, over any other life, 
accounts for the weapons and tactics we feel 
entitled to use on the people of South Viet- 
nam and, increasingly now, North Vietnam. 

The key to the air war in South Vietnam 
is the Forward Air Controllers. The FACs are, 
as Harvey terms them, “the death-bringers.” 
They hover over the roads and river banks 
and paddies of the south in little Cessna 
O-1E Bird Dog spotter planes and act as all- 
seeing eyes looking for signs of suspicious 
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behavior in the area below, ready to summon 
down explosive judgment when they do. 
“They cruise around over the Delta like a 
vigilante posse, holding the power of life or 
death over Vietnamese villagers living be- 
neath their daily patrols.” 

When a FAC thinks he has a target he is 
entitled to call down the appropriate craft 
armed with the appropriate weapons to elim- 
inate it. What alarms Harvey is the routine, 
often casual, manner, based on the scantiest 
evidence, in which some FACs felt themselves 
authorized to issue death sentences, using a 
variety of weapons that kill indiscriminately. 
Harvey, of course, knew that napalm was in 
use and was aware of its role in the war: 

“The FAC’s list of fireworks is long and 
deadly. Napalm, or jellied gasoline, comes in 
aluminum tanks with fuses of white phos- 
phorus. When it hits and ignites, the burn- 
ing napalm splatters around the area, con- 
suming everything burnable that it strikes. 
Napalm is considered particularly useful for 
destroying heavily-dug-in gun emplacements 
since it deluges a large area with rolling fire, 
and rushes, burning, down into narrow open- 
ings. You might spend a long time and a lot 
of high-powered bombs trying to get a direct 
hit on a gun pit that, if you were using 
napalm, you could wipe out in one pass. 
Napalm also is said to be effective against 
troops hiding in caves and tunnels since it 
suddenly pulls all the oxygen out of the 
tunnel by its enormous gulp of combustion, 
and suffocating anyone inside.” 

The description, however, leaves one with 
the impression that Incinderjell, as the mili- 
tary now refer to it, is used mainly against 
military installations. Harvey was appalled 
to find it being used “routinely” against such 
“targets” as hooch lines (rows of houses along 
a road or canal) in suspect areas, on individ- 
ual houses, and even in rice paddies since 
the new, improved Incinderjell burns in 
water. The margin for error in such use is 
very large but that is the price our army 
must pay to save American lives. Before the 
general use of napalm the Vietnamese, like 
the Algerians, “were learning to live with 
their war” by digging little bomb shelters 
under the floors of their houses. With 
napalm, which can flood or trickle down into 
the holes, a sanctuary is converted into a 
family incinerator. 

Strangely, however, few people appear to 
know about other devices equally vicious 
and even more generally in use: 

“But the deadliest weapon of all, at least 
against personnel, were CBUs—cluster bomb 
units. One type of CBU consisted of a long 
canister filled with metal balls about the 
size of softballs. Inside each metal ball were 
numbers of smaller metal balls or bomb- 
lets.“ The CBUs were expelled over the tar- 
get by compressed air. The little bomblets 
covered a wide swathe in a closely spaced 
pattern. They look like sparklers going off and 
were lethal to anybody within their range. 
Some types were fitted with delayed action 
fuses and went off later when people have 
come out thinking the area was safe. If a pi- 
lot used CBUs properly he could lawnmower 
for considerable distances, killing anybody 
on a path several hundred feet wide and 
many yards long.” 

The important phrase in this description 
is “delayed action fuse”: Some clusters can 
be timed to go off hours and even days after 
being dropped, so that while the suspect, the 
cause of the bombing, may be miles away, 
others who have not left the area, such as 
children who may be playing there, end up as 
the victims. It is hard to imagine a military 
man being able to justify such conduct, al- 
though none to my knowledge has been asked 
to do so. One kind of fragmentation (anti- 
personnel) bomb, the BLU-36B, called 
“guava” bomb because it looks like the fruit, 
is an improvement. For guava clusters 
dumped from one fighter-bomber in one pass 
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over a village can shred an area a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile wide with more than 
one million balls or fragments of steel. 

CBUS have created a need for drastic new 
surgical techniques. Because there is neither 
time nor facilities for X-rays, a CBU victim, 
if hit in the stomach, is simply slit from the 
top of the stomach to the bottom and the 
contents of the stomach emptied out on a 
table and fingered through for “frags” as 
a dog is worked over for ticks. When the 
sorting is done the entrails are replaced and 
the stomach sewed back up like a football. 
This “football scar” has become the true 
badge of misery in South Vietnam. Harvey 
has photographs of the process, but they are 
not in the book: they are unbearable to look 
at. 

There are two tactical applications for 
these weapons authorized by the Air Force. 
The first is called “Recon by smoke.” If a 
FAC or the commander of a “Huey Hog” heli- 
copter (a word on these in a moment) finds 
nothing overtly suspicious, he is entitled to 
stir up some action by dropping smoke 
grenades in places where he suspects some- 
thing might be going on. If people run from 
the smoke and explosion, the pilot is then 
entitled to assume he has flushed Charlie 
and to call in any means of destruction at 
his disposal. As one FAC explained to Har- 
vey, why would they run if they didn’t have 
guilty consciences? 

The second approved tactic is more vicious. 
It is called “Recon by fire.” Under this policy, 
a FAC, failing to find a positive sign of sus- 
picious activity, is authorized to call in a 
fighter bomber to cruise down on a hooch 
line or canal and, at a moment the FAC 
deems ripe, to drop a canister of CBU. Since 
the bombs, exploding one after another, move 
toward the potential victims at the speed of 
the jet, the effect is called “rolling thunder,” 
and is said to be terrifying. Once again, if 
the people on the ground take evasive ac- 
tion, the FAC is entitled to assume he has 
caught out VC. Different evasions call for 
different measures. If people rush into the 
houses, the most effective tactical measure Is 
to “barbecue” them with a bath of napalm. 
If they go out into the paddies, the most ef- 
fective action is to hose“ them down with 
fire from miniguns mounted on Huey Hog 
helicopters. The minigun is a rotating, multi- 
barreled machine gun capable of firing 6,000 
rounds of 7.62mm (.30 caliber) ammunition 
in one minute, If the minifire is sustained on 
a person in a paddy he will be shredded and 
will actually disintegrate. 

The Huey Hog has become increasingly 
important in South Vietnam. The Hog is a 
converted transport helicopter which has 
been remade into a floating firing platform 
with the fire power of a World War II infan- 
try battalion crammed aboard. Harvey calls 
it the most vicious single weapon in use, 
mainly because of its ability to hover over a 
target. 

One would think, or hope, that a weapon 
with such a large potential for destruction 
would be used with extreme care, but Harvey 
was surprised at the freedom each chopper 
commander enjoyed for individual action. 
Many Hueys are engaged in rough and ready 
reconnaissance, free-lance search and destroy 
missions, and small-scale hedge-hopping op- 
erations which are aimed at surprise. Har- 
vey's description of some of the men holding 
and using this power is revealing: 

“The American Huey troops at Vinh Long 
are without doubt the most savage guys I 
met in Vietnam (and the jolliest!). I was im- 
pressed by them. But they scared me. They 
didn’t hurl impersonal thunderbolts from the 
heights in supersonic jets. They came mut- 
tering down to the paddies and hootch lines, 
fired at close range and saw their opponents 
disintegrate to bloody rags 40 feet away. They 
took hits through their plastic windshields 
and through their rotor blades. They wore 
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flak vests and after a fire fight was won they 
landed on the battlefield, got out, and 
counted their vc dead. Each man had his own 
personal sidearm he carried along for mop- 
ping up. A Swedish K automatic pistol 
seemed to be the favorite. 

“Capt. George O’Grady wears a steel hel- 
met modeled after the old Roman battle hel- 
mets. His door gunners were enlisted people 
and as savage as the drivers. I saw a door 
gunner who affected deerskin gloves with 
long gauntlets. One man I met had been 
mustered out and had gone home to civilian 
work. He couldn’t stand it at home. He re- 
enlisted and went back for another tour.“ 

One night Harvey's Huey made a pass over 
the edge of a suspect village. “We emptied 
a full load of ammo out on the silent dark- 
ness and went back to Vinh Long; no one 
will ever know if we hit anything but we 
did a lot of shooting.” On another afternoon, 
when Harvey asked a chopper pilot how he 
did, the man answered in disgust: “Wash 
out. Got me two VC water buffalo and a 
pregnant woman.” 

The reason Harvey finds the chopper crews 
the jolliest“ is that at least they know 
whom they are killing. The worst crimes 
being committed against the people of South 
Vietnam, however, are being committed by 
one of the least, criticized of all our weapons, 
the B-52 bombers, once the backbone of 
General Curtis LeMay’s SAC, the key to 
Dulles’ “massive retaliation” policy. Designed 
to deliver the H-bomb to the Soviet Union, 
they have this role in Vietnam: 

“The B-52 crews are old pros. They took 
on the mission of defending the United 
States when they could, at any moment, have 
been ordered to fiy deep into Russia against 
deadly defense of missiles and fighters—a 
mission from which many of them would 
not have returned. Now they have a quite 
different set of orders. To blast or burn large 
areas of jungle (also, roads, buildings and 
fields) containing living things, animals and 
men, some innocent and unaware, without 
warning. It’s not a mission of their choosing. 
It’s just the way the ball happened to 
bounce. But one can't help but wonder what 
a man thinks about, after he'd set fire to 
50 square miles of jungle from high altitude 
with a rain of fire bombs, and wakes up 
in his room in the darkness—and lies awake 
watching the shadows on the ceiling. 

Nothing will live in those fifty square 
miles. Even a turtle burrowed in the mud 
at the back of a cave will become only an 
ash. Used in this fashion the B-52 comes 
perilously close to a weapon of genocide. 
According to Harvey and other reporters, our 
B-52 operations, using 3,000-pound bombs 
(‘instant swimming pool makers” the pilots 
say) have done as much to create the 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 refugees in South Viet- 
Mam as any other American action. 

What do these men feel about what they 
are doing? Their professionalism protects 
them, Harvey believes, as well as their ability 
to make abstract the results of their work. 
Harvey tried to invite a group of B-52 pilots 
to visit a hospital at Can Tho where the 
overwhelming majority of patients were 
women and children with fire and bomb 
wounds, but they wouldn't go inside. They 
insisted, in fact, that they almost never hit 
anyone. When Harvey offered to show them 
quite a few they did hit, one of them finally 
said: “Yeah, but we patch ‘em up, don't we?” 
It even made the pilots laugh. 

The protection, then, is not to see. One 
of the most pathetic American statements to 
come from the war was made by John Mc- 
Cain, rd, son and grandson of full admirals, 
after surviving the Forrestal holocaust. “It’s 
a difficult thing to say. But now that I've 
seen what the bombs and napalm did to the 
people on our ship, I’m not so sure I want 
to drop any more of that stuff on North 
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Vietnam.” But he was a professional and was 
shot down doing it several months later. 

Harvey’s book probably will not open any 
fller's eyes but it can help to reopen the eyes 
of Americans who have become somewhat 
jaded with reports of search-and- destroy 
missions and the “pacification” of the village 
of Ben Suc. Although Harvey didn’t intend 
it this way, Air War: Vietnam provides new 
factual ammunition for those who wish to 
shift the debate about the war from argu- 
ment about American political and military 
strategy, an argument that has become re- 
petitive and frozen, to the question whether 
American actions are morally defensible on 
any grounds whatever. 

There is a legacy of Western thought, 
rather innocent but still a potent political 
force, that there are some things that just 
cannot be done, some actions that cannot be 
taken, in the name of military expediency. 
Notwithstanding the complexities of our in- 
volvements in Vietnam, this moral argument 
is a quite simple one. One does not pour 
flaming jellied gasoline on the heads of 
women and children merely because there 
may be an enemy in the house or at least in 
the house next to it. One does not drop anti- 
personnel fragmentation bombs on unde- 
fended villages in the hope of scaring out 
soldiers, when there is certainty of mutilating 
people. 

There is a moral logic here: if this is the 
kind of action the government chooses to 
take, then not only should one withhold sup- 
port of that action but it becomes one's duty 
to resist efforts by the government to make 
one help fight such a war—something a good 
many people, especially the young, have 
chosen to do. However, while this argument is 
effective in shoring up the courage of indi- 
viduals, it seems to me one that could have a 
far more powerful political effect than it yet 
has had. Proponents of the President’s policy 
should not be allowed to hide behind the 
question of our involvement in Vietnam, for 
which a case can be made, but should be 
forced to defend our conduct there, which, 
on examination, becomes indefensible. For 
this purpose, facts are necessary; some of 
these facts are to be found in Harvey's books. 
More are needed. 

A second legacy that most of us share, 
though it lies dormant in us, is the belief 
that men somehow are still held accountable 
for their deeds. It is the thought, after all, 
which informed Nuremberg. Generals don’t 
make policy (usually), but they formulate 
and approve military conduct. Sooner or 
later the military people who have authorized 
and condoned such tactics as “Recon by fire” 
should be made to account for these acts 
before the American people. It is inexcusable 
that men such as Westmoreland have been 
able to appear on television programs and 
at mews conferences and have not been 
forced to account for the kind of tactics and 
weapons being used on the people of both 
Vietnams. Simply asking the question, spell- 
ing out the terms, would have value. It 
should prove interesting to hear, especially in 
the face of a persistent questioner, the de- 
fense of cluster-bombing a row of houses in 
the hope of finding a suspect. Until now one 
of the reasons for the absence of such ques- 
tions has been a lack of hard information 
about just exactly what it is we are doing. 

I don’t mean to suggest that such informa- 
tion as is documented in this book is going 
to cause an immediate sense of moral outrage 
throughout the U.S. It will not. But if there 
is hope for this country, it must be that 
when information of the kind contained in 
Air War: Vietnam is more thoroughly known 
and understood (although Harvey has made 
it plain this was not his purpose in writing 
this book), an increasing number of people 
will find unacceptable both our presence in 
Vietnam and the political candidates who 
support that presence. 
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LIVING WILDERNESS ARTICLE 
BRINGS ATTENTION TO UNIQUE- 
NESS OF THE BIG THICKET IN 
SOUTHEAST TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the autumn 1967 issue of the Living 
Wilderness magazine, published by the 
Wilderness Society here in Washington, 
contains a most interesting article, writ- 
ten by Pete A. Gunter, on the Big Thicket 
in Texas. 

This article accurately captures both 
the values of the Big Thicket and the 
dangers that threaten its very existence 
unless something is done to create a 
national park out of the area, as I have 
called for in my bill S. 4. 

Mr. Gunter’s article should be read by 
all who are interested in preserving a 
precious patch and one of the choicest 
wild gardens of the vanishing flora and 
fauna of the United States. 

To illustrate the need for action and 
the worthiness of this area as a na- 
tional park, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Bic THICKET 
(By Pete A. Gunter) 

It is not known who first encountered the 
Big Thicket. Spanish padres visiting mis- 
sions around Nacogdoches, Texas, recorded 
that between the missions and the sea there 
was a forest so thick that it could not be 
travelled afoot, and that Indians journeying 
there went by canoe, since there were no 
trails by land. The padres’ reports, however, 
were exaggerated. Animal paths and hunting 
trails had long penetrated the dense woods, 
though Indians venturing into the wilder- 
ness for abundant game from as far away as 
Colorado and New Mexico neither remained 
long nor ventured far from, travelled paths. 

The first American settlers, coming to Tex- 
as for Spanish land grants, found their way 
blocked time and again by the dense under- 
growth. Frustrated, forced to turn back, they 
concluded they had discovered an immense 
thicket, stretching endlessly south and west. 
In their subsequent accounts of their mis- 
adventures, therefore, they referred to the 
area as The Big Thicket. Early pioneers 
avoided the Big Thicket, travelling south to 
its northern border and following the old 
Nacogdoches-San Antonio trail westward to 
more open country. 

Like the Spanish padres before them, how- 
ever, the pioneers exaggerated. The Big 
Thicket wes never a single, massive jungle. 
Impenetrable thickets, it is true, followed 
the banks of innumerable streams, But be- 
tween the streams and above the lower, 
marshy ground were sandy hill slopes grown 
in longleaf pine. Pine needles and branches 
covered the ground there in a thick layer, 
and pine root systems so interlaced the soil 
that no other woody growth could survive. 
Further north were open beech forests, still 
easier to traverse. The Big Thicket was, 
therefore, a highly diverse area. It was not 
one thicket, but many. 

In spite of its reputation the Thicket be- 
gan gradually to be cleared and farmed. In 
the years before Texas’ war of independence 
settlers came in numbers. The wilderness, 
however, gave way only grudgingly to axe, 
fire, and blasting powder. The early pioneers 
worked for days to fell one tree and weeks 
to blow out stumps and burn logs, where 
today a power saw can fell a thousand-year- 
old magnolia in a matter of minutes. Be- 
tween new fields of cotton, broad stretches 
of wilderness remained, always ready to re- 
conquer what had been won from it. Indians 
still frequented its depths, and the troops 
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of Sam Houston had plans to hide there 
should they fail to defeat the Mexican Army. 
In the decades to come the Thicket became 
a refuge for all those who fied civilization. 
Within its confines, in the words of one 
chronicler: “. .. whole nations of aborigines, 
renegade whites, and run-away blacks were 
said to exist.” 

Travellers there proceeded with caution, 
and tales of murder and mysterious disap- 
pearance were common, 

Though the area's settlers had come from 
southern States, few owned slaves, and most, 
like their spokesman, Sam Houston, objected 
to the Confederacy. When war came many 
hid out in the Big Thicket to avoid serving 
in the Confederate armies. They were fol- 
lowed by southern soldiers determined to 
drive them out of hiding, with the result 
that throughout the Civil War deserters and 
Confederate troops skirmished around ob- 
scure backwoods retreats: Panther’s Den, 
Deserter's Island, the Blue Hole, Doc Trull 
Hammock. 

Two monuments to this little-known 
struggle still exist. One is the hamlet of 
Honey Island, named after the honey which 
deserters exchanged for gunpowder and to- 
bacco. The other is the Keyser Burn-Out, 
named after Jim Keyser, a Confederate con- 
scription officer. 

Over and over, Keyser sent troops comb- 
ing the woods for “Jayhawks,” as the desert- 
ers were called. But the latter were wily and 
knew the Thicket better than the soldiers, 
and few were caught. 

Keyser, however, was not to be put down. 
With the help of a legendary deceitful wom- 
an, he discovered the Jayhawks’ camp and 
started a forest fire that roared down on 
them. The Jayhawks escaped, but the fire so 
scorched the earth that for over sixty years 
nothing would grow there. Finally, around 
1930, a lumber company planted it in rows 
of pine. Today, Keyser’s Burn-Out looks like 
a neatly manicured park. But between pine 
trunks blackened, burnt-over grass roots are 
still visible. 

The Big Thicket defies precise location. 
To those who live there it is always “off 
younder,” “down the road a ways,” or in the 
“next county,” while botanists and ecolog- 
ists are by no means agreed as to what dis- 
tinguishes the area from surrounding woods. 
Early references describe the Thickets as all 
of Texas east of the Brazos River. Later esti- 
mates include all of Texas east of the Trin- 
ity River. 

This massive area continually shrank un- 
der the pressures of agriculture and lumber- 
ing until in 1952 The Handbook of Teras 
could confine the Big Thicket to only two 
counties (Polk and Hardin) with small parts 
of other counties (Tyler, Jasper, Newton, Sa- 
bine, San Augustine, Angelina, Trinity, 
Montgomery, and Liberty) suggested for in- 
clusion. Precisely how much land should be 
definitely included in or excluded from the 
Big Thicket is a matter for theoreticians and 
for, I suspect, endless dispute. But there can 
be no question that its remaining hundreds 
of square miles are being rapidly reduced, 
and that the Thicket will cease to exist un- 
less steps are taken to ensure its survival. 

The most striking feature of the Big 
Thicket is its reservoir of plant life. Just as 
the Big Thicket's location makes it a meet- 
ing point of east and west, so its fifty to 
sixty-inch annual rainfall and Gulf climate 
make it a meeting point of temperate and 
subtropical vegetation. Giant palmetto palms 
and wild orchids flourish beside sluggish bay- 
ous, while on sandy hill slopes mesquite, 
cactus, Spanish bayonet, and even tumble- 
weed, grow. Within its boundaries flourish 
not only most of the plant species found in 
the southeastern States—including sweet 
gum, magnolia,, tupelo, and baldcypress— 
but much typically western vegetation as 
well. Lance Rosier, the area’s Official, self- 
taught naturalist, claims that the only spe- 
cies of western plant not found somewhere in 
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the area is sagebrush, which he has tried re- 
peatedly but unsuccessfully to grow. 

Of the United States’ five species of insect- 
eating plants, four—bladderwort, sundew, 
pitcher plant, and bog violet—are found in 
the Thicket. Despite the recording of thou- 
sands of plant specimens, zoologists estimate 
that at least a thousand species of algae and 
fungi alone remain to be classified. At least 
twenty-five species of ferns, twenty-one 
species of orchids, as well as hundreds of 
varieties of wild flowers grow there. The size 
of the plants which grow in the area is as sur- 
prising as their variety. In or very near the 
Big Thicket are the world’s largest holly 
tree, the world’s largest eastern red cedar, 
redbay, common sweetleaf, youpon, Chinese 
tallow, two-wing silverbell, black hickory, 
and planertree. Recently the world’s tallest 
cypress tree was discovered near Liberty. I 
am told that an even larger cypress tree exists 
back in a little-frequented swamp. No one 
has measured it, however; the overflow from 
oil wells killed it a decade or more ago. 

Because of its immensely varied plant life 
the Big Thicket has drawn botanists, zoolo- 
gists, ecologists, environmentalists, taxono- 
mists from every leading American univer- 
sity, including many who specialize in the 
medicinal uses of plants. Recent studies in 
the area include the search for plants that 
may be useful in treating diabetes, cancer, 
and heart disease. William O. Douglas points 
out in his recent book, Farewell to Tezas, that 
plants found in the Big Thicket may differ so 
markedly from relatives found elsewhere as 
to constitute new and distinct species. For 
reasons that are not now clearly understood 
the Thicket is a “region of critical specia- 
tion,” where new species are being formed as 
old are being submerged—a fact that can 
only add to its scientific interest. 

The Thicket’s animal life is as interestingly 
diverse as its plants. Though bear and 
panther. are now nearly extinct, both are 
occasionally seen there. Less than ten years 
ago a full-grown (five hundred and twenty- 
eight pound) bear wandered into Livingston, 
Texas. Having recovered from their shock, the 
townspeople proceeded to kill and barbecue 
the hapless animal, amid general hilarity. I 
have it, on the authority of friends who at- 
tended, that bear meat makes good, if slightly 
“gamey,” barbecue. But this was one of the 
last bears in the Big Thicket; it should have 
been saved. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to talk about 
game conservation in the Big Thicket than 
it is to produce tangible results. Those who 
live there consider game a common public 
possession, and it will take long to convince 
them that hunting should be limited to 
prescribed seasons. Game laws were never 
enforced in the Thicket until 1964. Today, 
and for some years to come, to be a game 
warden in the area is to have a dangerous, 
and highly unpopular, job. 

Although the unlimited hunting which 
has decimated bear and panther has also 
greatly reduced other animal species, many 
continue to survive. Alligators exist in the 
Big Thicket, along with four varieties of 
poisonous snakes, including the brilliantly 
colored coral snake. Lynx and wildcat are 
plentiful. Jaguars and ocelots, native to 
Mexico, are occasionally reported. Local 
hunters regularly trap timber wolves, as well 
as red and grey fox, mink, otter, muskrat, 
beaver, and nutria. The deep woods pro- 
vide forage and cover for a crop of white- 
tailed deer. All of the small game typical 
of southern backwoods are present in pro- 
fusion: racoon, opossum, grey squirrel, fox 
squirrel, flying squirrel, armadillo, skunk, 
civet cat, cottontail, swamp rabbit, and many 
others. To everyone's amazement, a colony of 
squirrel monkeys was found living in the 
area in the fall of 1966. It is anyone’s guess 
how they got there. 

At least two bird species threatened with 
extinction frequent the Big Thicket. Whoop- 
ing crane, one flock of which remains in 
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existence, congregate in the area on their 
annual migration flights. Ivory-billed wood- 
peckers, once thought to be extinct, have 
recently been sighted, though those who 
know the nesting areas of the large gaudily 
plumed birds refuse to give their location 
for fear of local marksmen. Each pair of 
ivory-billed woodpeckers requires many 
Square miles of virgin wilderness in order to 
survive. To destroy wilderness conditions 
would be to totally extinguish the species. 

Besides these two illustrious and threat- 
ened species the Big Thicket contains a broad 
range of bird life. Park’s and Cory’s Bio- 
logical Survey of the East Teras Big Ticket 
Area (1938)—the only systematic attempt 
to catalogue the region’s plant and animal 
life—points out that the Thicket is one of 
the great gathering places on the Gulf coast 
for migratory birds. Taking into account 
both temporary and permanent residents, 
the area contains seven species of wood- 
peckers, four species of owls, three species 
of hawks, as well as innumerable water 
birds: little blue heron, black-crowned night 
heron, yellow-crowned night heron, roseate 
spoonbill, snowy egret, wood duck, American 
egret, green heron, water turkey, and king- 
fisher. The list of smaller birds is still longer. 

To have catalogued the Big Thicket's his- 
tory, its location, its plant and animal life, 
is still not to have expressed its fascination 
or its beauty. There are woodlands so prime- 
yal that airplanes flying overhead cannot be 
seen and are scarcely heard in the dense 
growth. There are open trails through grace- 
ful beach forests, along tree-bordered mead- 
ows. There are swamps where turtles sun on 
mossy logs, beavers gnaw swamp oak sapling, 
and alligators submerge suddenly in murky 
water. There are pioneer cabins and farms 
cleared by hand out of the deep woods. And 
over it all—over the thickets, pine barrens, 
marshes, prairies, baygalls, piney woods, and 
remote cabins—there is the rare, deep sound 
of silence. 

An area of such diverse natural wealth 
and beauty should be preserved. Whether this 
will prove possible is debtable. A present- 
day visitor to the Big Thicket will see much 
that is primitive and beautiful. But he will 
also see damage wrought by pipelines, new 
roads, destructive lumbering practices, and 
oil drilling. Still worse, he will find the sud- 
den mushrooming of vacation and retire- 
ment subdivisions: Big Thicket Estates, Va- 
cation Acres, Wild Country Estates with its 
adjoining Wild Country Bar-B-Que, Wild 
Country Filling Station, and Wild Country 
Grocery, to the accompaniment of billboards 
and fluttering plastic flags. 

A closer examination will reveal still uglier 
scars. In recent years lumber companies have 
used airplanes to spray and kill hardwood 
forests to make room for pine. Not only does 
this result in the destruction of cypress, tu- 
pelo, and oak: in the process untold numbers 
of animals and birds may be killed. Recently 
Lance Rosier reported that an entire rookery, 
containing hundreds of herons, egrets, spoon- 
bills and their young, were extinguished in 
one spraying. 

Rosier and other members of the Big 
Thicket Association believe that these and 
similar incidents are the work of interests 
who wish to make the area unfit for inclu- 
sion in the national park system. A case in 
point is a huge magnolia tree, estimated to 
be a thousand years old, which in 1965 was 
alive and thriving. In 1966 it was dead, drilled 
in four places and poisoned with arsenate of 
lead. In his forthcoming book, The Big 
Thicket Story, Dempsie Henly (president of 
the Big Thicket Association) records the 
reactions of William O. Douglas to the new 
“push roads” and the suddenly accelerated 
pace of lumbering in the Big Thicket: 

“The Justice noticed, as had Senator Yar- 
borough and the group from the Department 
of the Interior, that just about every single 
magnolia tree within sight of the push road 
had been cut, and many were still lying on 
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the ground where they had fallen! The Jus- 
tice observed that it was a naive but ob- 
viously a ruthless attempt to deface the 
beauty of the Big Thicket. He asked. . was 
there such a special demand for magnolia 
lumber that would justify the massive cut- 
ting of this famous tree?” 

The answer is that there is no such de- 
mand, and that, worse, much of the lumber 
felled was in the public right-of-way, which 
no lumber company—however powerful—has 
a right to cut. 

While past attempts to preserve wilderness 
areas of the Big Thicket have been notably 
unsuccessful, recent efforts of the Big Thicket 
Association and other conservationist groups 
have begun to bear fruit. In October 1966, 
Senator Yarborough of Texas introduced 
Senate Bill 3929 to establish a Big Thicket 
National Park of 75,000 acres. In June, 1967, 
the National Park Service made a further, 
unofficial recommendation that widely dis- 
persed areas be preserved in a Big Thicket 
National Monument containing 35,000 acres. 
Conservationists and their opponents now 
have the priceless luxury of debating two very 
different plans of action. 

The National Park Service’s report tenta- 
tively suggests the purchase of the following 
nine areas: 


Acres 

1. Big Thicket Profile Unit 18, 180 
2. Beech Creek Unit 6, 100 
3. Neches Bottom Unit 3, 040 
4. Tanner Bayou Uni 4, 800 
5. Hickory Creek Savann agg 220 
6. Beaumont Uni 1. 700 
7. Little Cyprus Creek Unit 860 
8. Loblolly Unit 550 
9. Clear Fork Bog 50 
„ 35, 500 


Each of these units contains some unique 
feature. (For example, Loblolly Unit con- 
tains Texas’ last virgin pine forest, Hickory 
Creek Savannah, an unusual variety of in- 
sectivorous plants, the Beaumont Unit, a 
primitive cypress swamp.) The units are to 
be bound together by a system of carefully 
designed scenic roads, with footpaths for 
hikers and naturalists, 

It is no longer possible to find contiguous 
areas of five thousand or more entirely un- 
touched acres in the Big Thicket. This, and 
the possibility that intransigent lumber com- 
panies may be more willing to accept a 
“String of Pearls” National Monument com- 
posed of smaller wilderness areas strung to- 
gether with scenic roads than a far-flung 
National Park, argue in favor of the Park 
Service’s recommendation. Conversely, many 
areas that should be protected remain, in this 
writer’s opinion, outside of the Park Service's 
original proposal, while 35,000 acres seem a 
pitiful remainder, considering the area’s 
original extent. 

In any case, action must be taken quickly. 
The Beech Creek unit has already been lev- 
elled by one lumber company, fully aware 
of what it was doing, while another company 
hopes to bulldoze the Loblolly Unit to make 
room for pulp timber. 

As one lumber executive recently snapped: 
“The Big Thicket? In four years there won't 
be any Big Thicket!” Only concerted effort 
can prove him wrong. 

(Note.—Dr. Gunter's family came to Texas 
from Georgia around 1850. Born in Ham- 
mond, Indiana, he was reared in Houston, 
Texas. He received B.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Texas and from Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He received a Ph.D. in philosophy from 
Yale University and has taught philosophy at 
Auburn University in Alabama, and, since 
1965, at the University of Tennessee.) 


DAIRY IMPORTS ADVERSE IMPACT 
ON BALANCE OF TRADE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 1, the National Milk Producers 
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Federation, in a letter to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, set forth facts and figures re- 
garding the adverse impact dairy im- 
ports were having on our balance of 
payments. 

The dollar drain represented by these 
imports rose to a high of $73,702,697 and 
has now been reduced, thanks to a Presi- 
dential proclamation in June of last year, 
to an estimated $36,796,255 for 1968. 
Compare these figures with the estimate 
that reducing the tourist exemption to 
$10 would cut the dollar outflow by $50 
million, and we will get some idea of the 
significance of the amounts under 
discussion. 

Obviously, it would be virtually im- 
possible and quite likely unwise to choke 
off completely all dairy imports, although 
the authority presently exists to do ex- 
actly that under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. However, this 
dollar drain could be reduced substan- 
tially by the enactment of my dairy im- 
port control bill, cosponsored by 58 
Senators, which would cut back imports 
to the 1961-65 levels. 

So that Senators may get some idea of 
the magnitude of the problem in terms 
of our balance of payments, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Natonal Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERA- 
TION, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1968. 
Hon. WILBUR D, 5 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mitts: We shall greatly appre- 
ciate it if you will place in the record of the 
hearings on legislation relating to balance of 
payments the following statement of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. 

We do not profess to be informed on the 
major issues of the balance of payments 
problem, and we shall not burden the record 
on matters outside our field; although, along 
with many other American citizens, we are 
deeply concerned about the situation in 
which the United States now finds itself. 

We would like to call to the attention of 
the Committee one hole in the total sieve 
through which American dollars are steadily 
draining away. This may be a relatively small 
hole in terms of total dollar balances; but it 
is at least one hole which could be plugged 
easily, and one which, if not plugged, will be 
a continuing unnecessary drain. 

We have in mind imports of dairy products 
which are not needed and which serve only 
to add to our own surplus supplies. These 
imports not only drain dollars out of this 
country needlessly, but they also burden the 
price support program with added and un- 
necessary costs, This affects the budget deficit 
adversely and adds to the total burden of 
the American taxpayer. 

It is estimated that the dollar drain for 
these imports for the year 1966 was $70,- 
466,863, and for 1967 $737,702,697. 

The dollar drain for 1968 and subsequent 
years, based on current import controls as 
revised July 1, 1967, is estimated at $36,- 
796,255 per year. 

These amounts are significant when com- 
pared with estimated reductions of the dol- 
lar drain to be achieved through other means 
under consideration by the Committee. For 
example, reducing the tourist exemption to 
$10 is estimated in the Committee print of 
February 5, 1968, to cut back foreign ac- 
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quisitions by $50 million. Foreign expendi- 
ture under the proposal to eliminate the gift 
exemption would be curtailed by $28 million. 

Controlling imports of unneeded dairy 
products, which not only are not beneficial 
but actually are harmful to our agricultural 
economy and our domestic agricultural pro- 
grams, would produce results which are sub- 
stantial compared to the above proposals. 

Dairy imports were particularly heavy in 
1966 and were increasing rapidly in the first 
half of 1967. Partial controls were applied 
July 1, 1967, but only after much damage 
had already been done. The controls were 
too little and too late, and they still leave 
an unnecessary drain on our dollar balances 
and an unnecessary burden on our price 
support program. 

Other countries for many years controlled 
their imports to conserve their balance of 
payments position. They should not object 
to our doing the same under the conditions 
in which we now find ourselves. 

The figures given in the first part of the 
attached Table A are taken from statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and are 
foreign value, excluding ocean transporta- 
tion and U.S. duties. The figures are con- 
servative and actually represent a dollar 
drain greater than the amount shown be- 
cause shipping charges would result in a 
substantial additional outflow of U.S. dollars. 

All of the products listed are items which 
are and can be produced in the United 
States. In practically all cases, they displace 
an outlet for domestically produced milk and 
butterfat, thus forcing domestic production 
into the support program at added and un- 
necessary cost to the Government. 

Imports of Roquefort cheese, and other 
sheeps milk cheeses, are not included in these 
figures, because we do not make sheeps milk 
cheeses in this country. 

To the figures obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are added imports of 
105,626,000 pounds of butterfat-sugar mix- 
tures imported in 1966, and 100,548,000 
pounds imported in 1967. We do not have the 
dollar value of these imports, but we believe 
a reasonable estimate of the average foreign 
value would be 23 to 26 cents per pound. This 
would indicate a dollar drain for this item 
of approximately $26,406,500 for 1966 and 
$25,137,000 for 1967. 

Imports of butteroil of about 1,200,000 
pounds are estimated to have caused a dollar 
drain on this country of $600,000, assuming 
a foreign value estimated at 50 cents per 
pound. 

Imports of chocolate crumb rose from 54,- 
000 pounds in 1960 to 10,400,000 pounds in 
1967. This is a mixture containing about 15 
percent chocolate liquor, 55 percent sugar, 
and 30 percent whole milk powder. While we 
need the imports of chocolate, we do not 
need the imports of sugar or whole milk 
powder. 

The volume of some of the imports listed 
are controlled by quotas. Some of these 
quotas were enlarged, and some new ones 
were imposed, last July 1. The major actions 
taken last July would hold frozen fresh 
cream imports to 1.5 million gallons, up 
slightly from the volume of 1966 and 1967 
imports. The cheddar cheese quota was in- 
creased from 2,780,100 pounds to 10,037,500 
pounds. Imports of Colby cheese were cut 
back sharply from 55,312,000 pounds im- 
ported in 1967 to a quota of 6,096,600 pounds 
per year. Butterfat-sugar mixtures also were 
sharply cut back from 100,548,000 pounds 
imported in 1967 to a quota of 2,580,000 
pounds per year. 

However, even under the current quotas, 
the dollar drain for unneeded dairy imports 
is estimated at $36,796,255 per year as shown 
in the attached Table B. 

In addition to draining dollars out of this 
country, these unneeded imports further 
added to our surplus problem and put heavy 
additional and unnecessary costs on our do- 
mestic price support program. 
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It is estimated that the added cost to the 
support program from these unneeded im- 
ports was $29,244,400 in 1966 and $131,177,- 
198 in 1967. 

The level of imports permitted under the 
present quotas is expected to put an unnec- 
essary burden on the support program for 
1968 estimated at $48,400,000. This will be a 
continuing and annually recurring burden as 
long as our own supplies are adequate and 
the imports are not needed. 

Exports of dairy products from foreign 
countries to the United States have been 
heavily subsidized by the foreign countries. 
It is not at all an unusual circumstance for 
the amount of the subsidy to be more than 
twice as great as the selling price. 

Although this condition has existed for 
several years, neither the Department of Ag- 
riculture nor the Treasury Department has 
taken effective action to control it. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. NORTON, 
Secretary, National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. 


TABLE A.—OUTWARD FLOW OF U.S. DOLLARS FOR UN- 
NEEDED DAIRY IMPORTS, 1966 AND 1967 


1966 1967 
Milk and cream in all categories.. $4,092,799 $4,010,135 

Buiter coe ee 365, 150 377, 
Blue-mold 33 2.620.439 2,544,794 
Cheddar cheese x 1, 530, 423 1,877, 383 
Edam and Gouda cheese 4.990, 4 5, 599, 181 

Italian type cheese, cows Nabe 5,194,563 5,236, 
Swiss cheese 7, 988, 107 7,928,715 
Gruyere cheese. 4, 108, 4,145,728 
Colby cheese. 3 16, 245, 465 
Sapto i arte isons 1 47, 965, 697 

Butterfat-sugar mixtures 

mated) a ened ine Baber ae 26,406,500 25, 137,000 
Butteroil ( (estimated) 600, 000 600, 000 
A 70,466,863 73, 702, 697 


1 Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


TABLE B.- Outward flow of U.S. dollars for 
unneeded dairy imports, estimated for 
1968 


Product: 
Milk and cream in all cate- 


1 $4,010, 135 


2377, 287 
2 2, 666, 033 
23,794, 175 
1 5, 599, 181 

Italian-type cheese, cows 
EEI ids A A RAL A A 15, 236, 991 
Swiss cheese 17, 928, 715 
Gruyere cheese 14,145, 728 
Ohhh see eet 2 1, 793, 010 
Butterfat-sugar mixtures * 645, 000 
itte... * 600, 000 
TIES ar co E A 36, 796, 255 


Same value as in 1967. 

2 Estimated by applying average 1967 value 
to present quotas. 

*Edam and Gouda and Italian imports in 
1967 exceed quota and apparently include 
processed cheese. 

* Estimated on basis of quota times esti- 
mated foreign value used in computing 1967 
values as shown in table A. 


SURTAX NECESSARY TO BEAT 
INFLATION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Times of March 
7, 1968, and relating to the income surtax 
and the necessity of beating inflation, be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The article, written by William H. An- 
derson, points out the need for prompt 
action to defray the cost of the Vietnam 
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war, curb inflation, and reduce the budget 
deficit. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOPICAL COMMENT: INCOME SuRTAX—THE 
NECESSITY OF BEATING INFLATION 


(By William H. Anderson) 


A good deal of controversy has arisen over 
the 10% surtax on personal income recom- 
mended by the Johnson Administration. 

In spite of rising prices (food costs up 
10% since 1964); a threat of rapid inflation 
(3% or better right now); increasing balance 
of payments problems ($3.5 billion deficit in 
1967); accelerating loss of gold ($1 billion 
during 4th quarter of 1967—8-9% anuual 
average loss in 1967); weakness in the Amer- 
ican dollar; and large federal deficits ($20 
billion without the surtax in 1968-69), too 
many people assume a negative posture and 
seem to refuse to contribute to the solution 
of their own problems—even when the mere 
payment of more income taxes (and no other 
effort) would add materially to the allevi- 
ation of these problems. 

Failure to make firm but essential deci- 
sions may cost us a great deal more than 
the suggested tax increase. Our present 3% 
plus inflation aggravates a number of the 
above problems. We are faced with emer- 
gency conditions, a war economy ($76 billion 
defense budget) and demand-pull inflation 
that could accelerate in a destructive man- 
ner. 

The surtax proposal is intended to help 
pay a larger proportion of the cost of the 
Vietnam war (present cost $26 billion per 
year); and, potentially to make a material 
contribution to combating inflation. 

Economists recognize that such a tax could 
do just that by absorbing current purchasing 
power that would otherwise be spent and 
thus run up prices; by discouraging the 
willingness to spend; by reducing the budget 
deficit; and thereby reducing the amount of 
funds the federal government would have to 
borrow from the banking system. 

BORROWING ISN'T THE ANSWER 

Borrowing from the banking system is 
strongly inflationary, because when the 
banks lend to the government they merely 
create new money and add to the total 
money supply. 

Much of the opposition to the surtax arises 
because people do not fully understand the 
risks of our (and their) present situation. It 
is easy for taxpayers to appreciate the effects 
of a surtax; they can calculate quite well the 
number of dollars involved. What people do 
not grasp is that inflation itself is a mean 
and unprincipled form of taxation. 

Inflation operates subtly, it embezzles 
away an increasing percentage of the tax- 
payer’s disposable income; it hits the low-, 
middle- and fixed-income groups particu- 
larly hard; it is a highly inequitable form of 
taxation because of its regressive impact; it 
injures those least able to bear and to 
recoup their losses. 

Inflation is an especially unjust type of 
taxation because it “taketh away” and 
“giveth nothing” but hardship in return. 
Consumers receive no value for the higher 
price payments. They merely acquire at the 
higher price what they could have enjoyed 
earlier at a lower cost. Inflation thus can be 
more burdensome than direct income taxa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, when increased income 
taxes are paid, definite values-received will 
be forthcoming: (1) rising prices will be 
curbed to a material degree; (2) a larger 
proportion of federal expenditures will be 
paid by taxation; (3) less borrowing will be 

necessary; (4) the deficit will be smaller; 
(5) the federal debt will advance more slow- 
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ly; (6) the interest rates that governmental 
units and all the rest of us will have to pay 
will be less; (7) interest charges on the debt 
will be smaller in the future, and (8) all 
governmental units will pay lower prices for 
what they purchase; to that extent govern- 
ment expenditures can be lower. 

Furthermore, if tax increases are not used 
to fight inflation, heavier reliance will have 
to be placed on money and credit policies. 
The Federal Reserve System will have to 
fight inflation with increased discount rates 
and higher reserve ratios. Then interest rates 
in the private markets will rise accordingly. 
This will tend to dampen home building, 
construction and business real investment. 

Citizens in these areas will have to bear 
disproportionately heavier burdens, while all 
the rest of us pay less taxes. We could get a 
combination of inflation and depressed 
growth at one and the same time. This could 
materially decrease employment and real in- 
come—we could get an inflationary boom, a 
bust and a serious recession, 

The costs of the Vietnam War are now 
greater than in the Korean War. During the 
latter conflict we levied increased personal 
income, corporate income and excess profits 
taxes and in addition used direct controls. 
Good fiscal policy in a war-inflation situa- 
tion demands that we now do something at 
ias comparable to tax policy in the Korean 


GENE McCARTHY: A MAN FOR THIS 
SEASON 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 10, 
1968, has paid a moving and, I believe, 
most justified tribute to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Referring to Senator McCarTHY, the 
Times editor observes: 

A man of wit and of learning and of de- 
cent respect for the opinions of others, he 
is a man for this season of emotionalism. 


In his own distinctive, serene, good- 
humored manner, Senator MCCARTHY 
displays the kind of courage and dignity 
which justifies the respect of us all. 

I ask unanimous consent that the elo- 
quent editorial tribute of the New York 
Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MAN For THIS SEASON 

Senator Eugene McCarthy’s campaign is 
steadily gaining in strength and significance. 
His showing in the precinct and ward con- 
ventions in Minnesota last week was un- 
expectedly strong. President Johnson’s re- 
fusal to run in person or through a proxy 
candidate in Massachusetts defaults that 
state’s votes to Mr. McCarthy for the first bal- 
lot at the Democratic National Convention. 
These developments have heightened interest 
in Tuesday’s primary in New Hampshire. 

Every serious political campaign represents 
an interaction between the candidate and the 
issues. Senator McCarthy, comparatively 
little known on the national scene, is tapping 
a sizable vein of antiwar sentiment. He is 
winning support because he is willing to talk 
sensibly and calmly about Vietnam, the sub- 
ject that is most on the minds of the elec- 
torate, and is willing to submit his beliefs 
to the judgment of the voters. 

The McCarthy campaign appears novel 
because so many Americans have become ac- 
customed to political campaigns in which 
issues are ruthlessly subordinated to person- 
alities. It is rare and refreshing for a man 
to be more concerned with his ideas than 
his image. Mr. McCarthy is not merchandis- 
ing himself as if he were a popular singer or 
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a new brand of detergent; he is not seeking 
support because he has an attractive wife or 
children or dog or any other irrelevancy. 
What is remarkable, however, is that so 
many of Senator McCarthy's own supporters 
who agree with him on the Vietnam issue are 
so ready to complain about what they re- 
gard as his deficiences as a campaigner. It is 
as if, having made up their minds on the 
subject of Vietnam, they only want a spokes- 
man who will ventilate their emotions by 
shouting slogans and making fiery attacks. 

But surely the Vietnam debate is already 
too envenomed by passion and rancor. What 
is needed is a man who will, in Adlai Stev- 
enson’s phrase, “talk sense to the Ameri- 
can people“ —and that means talking sen- 
sibly and calmly and treating audiences as 
adults capable of comprehending complex- 
ity. That is what Senator McCarthy is doing 
and what he deserves great credit for doing. 
If he underplays his points and occasionally 
trails off into vague inconsequence, that is— 
or ought to be—preferable to the more usual 
escalations into bombast and simpleminded- 
ness. A man of wit and of learning and of de- 
cent respect for the opinions of others, he is 
a man for this season of emotionalism. 

Politics is normally defined as the art of 
the possible. It is the purpose of the idealist 
in politics such as Senator McCarthy to ex- 
pand the boundaries of what is thought pos- 
sible. Regardless of the outcome in New 
Hampshire or in the later primaries in Wis- 
consin and California, Senator McCarthy has 
no reasonable chance of winning the Demo- 
cratic nomination—as he himself has recog- 
nized from the outset. But a series of Mc- 
Carthy victories or near-victories in primaries 
and state conventions could conceivably alter 
President Johnson’s perception of public at- 
titudes toward the war and therefore his 
management of the conflict. 

Like any man who has ever run for po- 
litical office, President Johnson has a healthy 
respect for the ballot box. An outpouring of 
McCarthy support may convince him of the 
deepening public convicti-n that the war 
cannot be won in the terms in which he is 
trying to win it. A Johnson change of view- 
point on the war is not probable, but it is 
more clearly within the realm of the possible 
than it was before Eugene McCarthy began 
to campaign, 

Senator McCarthy has succeeded in making 
a negotiated settlement in Vietnam a more 
credible alternative simply by campaigning 
for such a settlement. He has removed the 
issue of the war from the sideshows of con- 
troversy to the main tent of politics where 
the two great parties contend. For all citi- 
zens, but particularly for students and young 
people, he has provided constructive political 
leadership in a hard, confused time. For that 
service alone he commands the respect and 
gratitude of all who cherish democracy. 


SAIGON SOWS SEEDS OF ITS 
OWN DEFEAT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Febru- 
ary 25 issue of the Statesman, in Salem, 
Oreg., contains an interview with a for- 
mer U.S. Army captain who served as an 
adviser to South Vietnamese forces. The 
interview has inspired much comment in 
Oregon. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ex-CAPTAIN Says AMERICANS THWARTED AS 
Satcon Sows Own SEEDS or DEFEAT 
(By Walt Penk) 

Military operations in Vietnam have tem- 
porarily wrested areas from Viet Cong con- 
trol time after time, only to have the hard- 
won areas lost soon after. 

This grim situation develops because the 
Saigon government offers no promise for a 
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better future and alienates the people by its 
corruption, in the opinion of a former U.S. 
captain who served as adviser to the Viet- 
namese Army and now attends Willamette 
University. 

William B. Duncan, a law student from 
Sequim, Wash., didn't always feel so pessi- 
mistic. He volunteered for Vietnam duty and 
had considered making the U.S. Army his 
career, 

But after a year serving as an adviser, 
Duncan says he became disillusioned. He had 
learned the language, enjoyed the Vietna- 
mese people and culture and considered him- 
self in a better position to observe the war 
than most officers of his rank. 


GOOD INTENTIONS VAIN 


The futility of the American efforts caused 
him to end his Army career when his cap- 
tain’s commission expired last June. The 
slim, brown-eyed student had concluded that 
all the good intentions hadn’t gained any 
loyalty to the U.S. effort. 

When he went on patrols, Duncan found 
that often a battalion of Vietnamese or Amer- 
icans could be halted by six Viet Cong snipers, 
The terrain and the lack of co-operation of 
the farmers created this problem. 

Villagers will tell the Viet Cong where the 
Americans and Vietnamese government 
troops are located. Beatings from the Viet- 
namese allies can't get information from the 
Cong. This contrast in attitudes he blames 
on the corruption that filters through all 
levels of the military government. 


TASK FRUSTRATING 


Flushing out the Cong in villages becomes 
a frustrating task. The farmers live in ham- 
lets that are within shooting distance of the 
next hamlet. All are connected by trails. 

Working in twos or three, the Cong have 
freedom to go from village to village. The 
government forces face danger each time they 
walk down a road or along the top of a rice 
paddy dike. 

The Cong need only a few men in each 
village to have control. But the chain of com- 
mand is so well developed that in a short 
time many troops can be infiltrated for a 
mass attack without discovery by the 
Americans. 

“It is nearly impossible to secure an area 
if the people don’t want to be secured,” 
Duncan observed. 


MODEL VILLAGES STARTED 


In places where pacification was supposed 
to have been successful and the Viet Cong 
eliminated, the Vietnamese started some 
model village programs. Included were large 
quantities of U.S. food, clothing and build- 
ing materials for schools and bridges, 

The results saddened Duncan. He said sup- 
plies were sold by the Vietnamese officers to 
the villagers. Reports kept cropping up of 
profits made by selling material to build the 
schools. This program of attempting to re- 
bulld villages has virtually halted, Duncan 
said. 

Reports sent to headquarters from the ad- 
visers telling of the corruption and long in- 
action by battalions appear to be ignored, 
says Duncan. And when Vietnamese officers 
find poor reports have been sent in, they in 
return write counter reports claiming ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the complaining Amer- 
icans. 

MAKE LITTLE IMPACT 

About 20 per cent of the Americans as- 
signed to the adviser jobs eat and sleep with 
their Vietnamese counterparts in order to 
show their sympathy, Duncan said. This is 
necessary to gain confidence of the Vietna- 
mese. These men, however, can't make enough 
impact to change habits of corruption among 
the Viet officers. 

Duncan, who studied anthropology at 
Washington State University, was in a better 
position than most officers to understand an 
alien culture. 

In view of his experiences that ended last 
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June, Duncan wasn't surprised at the out- 
break of guerrilla attacks in the major cities 
and at American bases. He estimated it would 
take a million men just to secure the cities. 

One thing that puzzled him was why the 
Cong sent only 18 men to invade the Ameri- 
can Embassy. “They could easily have mus- 
tered 100 men and captured it,” he said. 

“If we had the support of the people, we 
could do the job with the troops we have,” 
Duncan said, “but it is doubtful now we can 
win with two million troops.” 


MIDDLE EAST REFUGEES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the latest 
issue of Prevent World War III, No. 71, 
winter-spring 1968, published by the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., 50 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10019, contains an extended article 
entitled “Wanted: A New Policy for 
UNRWA and Middle East Refugees,” 
which deals with the problem of UNRWA 
and the Middle East refugees—both the 
history of this problem and possible ways 
of solving it. 

The article was written by Dr, James 
H. Sheldon, a foreign correspondent who 
has spent a great deal of time in the 
Middle East and whose writings on that 
part of the world have appeared in many 
places, It is necessary for the United 
States to develop new approaches toward 
the entire question of Middle East refu- 
gees, and I believe that the information 
contained in this publication may be of 
substantial help in achieving that pur- 
pose. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WANTED: A New Pore ron UNRWA AND 
MIDDLE East REFUGEES 
(By James H, Sheldon)? 

For 19 years the existence of a huge num- 
ber of displaced persons in the Middle East 
has been one of the most unsettling factors 
in that part of the globe. It is high time for 
the world to take a new look at the whole 
problem: how it began, how the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) has tried to 
deal with it, and how we can act to bring 
about some permanent solution. 

HOW THE PROBLEM BEGAN 

During the late forties, about a half- 
million Arabs left that part of Palestine 
which has now become Israel. Some were 
motivated by fear, others by the blandish- 
ment of Arab military leaders and the Grand 
Mufti’s Arab Higher Committee, which urged 
all Arabs to leave their homes in that part 
of the world, so as “not to be in the way” 
of the Arab armies bent on invading Israel, 
and often with the implied promise that they 
would soon be able to return and “inherit” 
the properties of their erstwhile Jewish 
neighbors. 

The exact number of persons involved 
is still a major subject of dispute, and is 
probably a good deal less than the half- 
million figure which we have used, because 
“needy” persons were often accepted as 
“refugees,” and there was no exact census— 
but this figure is large enough to include 
— responsible estimates that have been 
made. 


Dr. James H. Sheldon, the author of this 
article, is a foreign correspondent and a 
columnist for the American Examiner. He 
is Chairman of the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League, and was formerly a professor at 
Boston University. i 
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Almost simultaneously, another half- 
million inhabitants of Arab countries 
(notably, Iraq, Syria, Yemen, Egypt, Libya 
and Morocco) were compelled to leave their 
homes, often under conditions of great 
deprivation or peril, and become refugees in 
Israel. Here, the figure is more exact, be- 
cause Israeli records are more precise. 

The Jews who fied to Israel were promptly 
absorbed and resettled in productive work. 
None of them ever received compensation 
for their lost possessions. 

The displaced Arabs, however, were treated 
quite differently. They were not welcomed as 
newcomers into the lands of their Arab 
brothers. Unlike other post-war situations 
involving large population exchanges, most 
of the host countries did not accept them 
for resettlement: instead, they were herded 
together in “refugee camps” in Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and the Gaza Strip. 

As a result, in 1949 the United Nations 
General Assembly established UNRWA, for 
the stated purpose of dealing with these Arab 
refugees—whose number has grown to 1,344,- 
576 registered“ persons, according to the 
June 30, 1967, report of UNRWA. 


THE NUMBER INCREASES 


No solution is in sight: in fact, the problem 
continually enlarges, as families proliferate 
and more unattached persons insinuate 
themselves into the sheltering arms of 
UNRWA. 

Still another dimension has been added by 
a new wave of displaced persons resulting 
from the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967. 

Meanwhile, UNRWA has spent about $600 
million—70% of it from contributions made 
by the United States. Contributions from 82 
other countries have made up the remainder 
of the budget. The Soviet Union, although 
increasingly involved in the affairs of the 
Arab worki, has not contributed. 

Any attempt to consider next steps imme- 
diately becomes bogged down for lack of 
accurate information, Although UNRWA is 
able to announce a total number of “regis- 
tered” persons, no one really knows what 
this figure means. 

As one UNRWA Commissioner observed, the 
reported death rate in the refugee camps is 
one of the lowest in the world—and the birth 
rate is among the highest. In fact, a large 
portion of the deaths go unreported and the 
ration cards are passed from hand to hand, 
or used as currency by local merchants. A 
reverse procedure sometimes occurs with 
births. As UNRWA's director observed in his 
annual report for 1951-52, “to increase 
their ration they (the refugees) eagerly re- 
port births, sometimes passing a newborn 
baby from family to family.” 

Senator Albert Gore, returning from a visit 
to several refugee centers early in 1967, 
humorously told of arriving at a camp when 
a funeral was in . As soon as the par- 
ticipants heard that a United States Senator 
was present, he said, the funeral disappeared, 
and “even the corpse disappeared.” 

In short, if we are to go forward with a 
continued and perhaps enlarged program for 
UNRWA, the very first step must be a com- 
plete and aocurate census of the population 
concerned. 

Such a census has long been opposed by 
most of the “host” governments, for political 
reasons with which the director has not been 
able to interfere. 

The Commissioner General’s report for 
June 30, 1966, for example, notes on page 8 
that “In Jordan, no systematic reverification 
has been possible since 1953, when disorders 
in the refugee camps caused the Government 
to call a halt to UNRWA’s efforts to carry out 
a general scrutiny of ration entitlements.” 

If a census is the first requisite for plan- 
ning the future of UNRWA, the second prob- 
lem is even more important, viz.: What has 
happened to the resettlement program? 
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WHAT ABOUT RESETTLEMENT? 


When UNRWA was established, it was with 
the understanding that one of its functions 
would be to help resettle refugees in the vast 
open spaces of the Arab lands, such as the 
arable areas of Syria and Iraq (two of the 
world’s underpopulated countries). 

Every effort at resettlement has been met 
with a block. Various items earmarked for 
this purpose, totalling more than $200 mil- 
lion, have gone unexpended, reverting to the 
general funds of the relief agency. Failure to 
use this money for the intended purposes 
constitutes an almost unique record in any 
public budget. 

When from time to time efforts were made 
to put more emphasis on resettlement, 
Egypt’s official weekly magazine, The Arab 
Observer, attacked such plans as a “plot” to 
liquidate the refugee problem—thereby de- 
priving President Nasser of one of the prin- 
cipal emotional arguments used in his cam- 
paign against Israel. 

In actual fact, a considerable portion of 
the refugees in Jordan are at least partly em- 
ployed—but local wage levels are so low that 
in many cases a refugee is not considered 
“employed” in this context until he is earn- 
ing an outside salary which is more than 
that earned by many of the lower-level em- 
ployees of the Jordan government itself. A 
kind of international boondoggle has thus 
been established. 

The lot of the refugees in the Gaza Strip 
has been very different. Until quite recently, 
there were no comparable opportunities for 
employment there, and the administering 
country, Egypt, kept these people bottled up 
as if they were exhibits in a zoo, even deny- 
ing them permission to travel to other terri- 
tories where host governments were willing 
to receive them. 

Still more disturbing is the evidence of 
illicit political purposes for which the reju- 
gees have been used. 

When Ahmad Shukairy organized his guer- 
rillas to invade Israeli territory under the 
banner of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, he set out to train 12-14 thousand 
young men (mostly in the Gaza Strip), whose 
rations were being supplied by UNRWA. 
This amounted to using the money of the 
United States and other supporting nations 
for the purposes of training guerrillas to in- 
vade a friendly country. As a result, Senator 
Edward Kennedy and others interposed 
strong objections to the annual appropriation 
for UNRWA, unless this situation could be 
corrected. 

In the 1966 report of the Commissioner 
General, we find this passage: “Doubts have 
been expressed by some governments about 
the propriety of the Agency’s issuing rations 
which may be consumed by young men in 
military training under the auspices of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. ... In 
light of these differences, arrangements have 
been made for special added donations to the 
amount of $150 thousand which meets the 
total cost of any rations consumed by the 
young men in question.” 

In plain English, the Arab States were to 
be permitted to use UNRWA facilities for 
training guerrillas, provided only that they 
paid for it. A careful scrutiny of the Com- 
missioner General's 1967 report, however, 
fails to disclose any mention of this arrange- 
ment, and the auditor’s tables included in 
the report did not disclose that any special 
contributions” were ever received for the 
purpose. 

On the contrary, at the end of the fight- 
ing in June 1967, at least 4 thousand of 
Shukairy’s guerrilla forces retreated to 
Egypt, where it appears they are still re- 
ceiving UNRWA assistance. 


UNRWA AND THE GUERRILLAS 


Whatever the device invented to “separa 
the funds used to support these guerrillas, 
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the fact remains: A relief agency simply can- 
not afford to be caught adminis funds 
(even earmarked funds) for training guer- 
rillas whose purpose it is to upset the peace 
and create still more refugees. 

This is a situation that has to be dealt 
with firmly and decisively before the future 
of UNRWA is determined. ? 

The problems inherent in the present 
UNRWA set-up are further complicated by 
the fact that virtually all of the staff are 
nationals of the host countries, a circum- 
stance that makes for easy use of the camps 
as places for political indoctrination. 

At the start of 1967, 11,404 minor Arab 
functionaries were responsible for the day- 
to-day affairs of UNRWA operation, with 
only about 112 professionals on the interna- 
tional staff. Correspondents uniformly report 
that the Arab staff, on the lower levels, use 
their positions for the purpose of constant 
propagandizing and indoctrination. 

The host governments consider that Arab 
employees of UNRWA are subject to local 
regulation, and all owe varying degrees of 
allegiance to the local authorities, This of 
course tends to increase the amount of politi- 
cal propagandizing that goes on in the camps. 
It also results in the establishment of a sub- 
stantial bureaucracy having a vested interest 
in the perpetuation of misery, and the post- 
ponement of effective resettlement steps. 

With few exceptions, textbooks and other 
educational materials used in training the 
refugee children have been under control of 
the host countries, and are replete with anti- 
Israel and anti-Western propaganda, in spite 
of the fact that the costs are paid for by 
UNRWA itself. This is a point in respect to 
which several Commissioners have com- 
Plained, but without result. 

When the Israeli army occupied the West 
Bank, it found such examples as the follow- 
ing, quoted from a 4th grade textbook on 
Arab and Islamic history: 

“Jews love only Jews and they are treach- 
erous liars.” 

The same type of theme was often repeated 
in examples used for elementary reading and 
spelling texts, and in making up problems 
for arithmetic. One book even devoted several 
pages to extracts from the notorious anti- 
Jewish forgery known as the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. 

REFUGEE CAMPS VERSUS ARAB VILLAGES 

Finally, the present program fails to take 
into consideration many basic factors hav- 
ing to do with the social and economic struc- 
ture of the Arab countries themselves. 

Although apologists constantly speak of 
the “poor refugees,” in many places the refu- 
gees are, in actual fact, better off than in- 
habitants in the surrounding Arab villages. 
In trying to estimate the relative status of 
refugees and the indigenous population, it is 
necessary not only to see the camps, but also 
the local villages, I did this during an exten- 
sive visit not long ago, and found that in 
most of the camps in Jordan sanitary con- 
ditions, health, educational facilities and 
even housing were superior to the same fac- 
tors in near-by villages. Such very obvious 
things as the number of radio sets in sight 
confirmed the same impression. Housing in 
the camps was miserable, if compared even 
with the slums in New York—but it was 
nevertheless superior to that in near-by 
villages. 


The problem was not changed by the en- 
forced resignation, in December, of Mr. 
Shukairy, whose one-man diplomacy had 
made him unpopular with some Arab lead- 
ers. His successor, Yehia Hammouda, is a 
lawyer with long communist connections 
and a reputation for organization abilities, 
under whom the Egyptians seem to feel that 
they may be more successful in uniting 
hitherto dissident guerrilla groups. 
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This is not to say that the refugees in 
Jordan are well off: they are not. But by 
comparison with their neighbors, they are 
not badly off. This situation leads to obvious 
social and political tensions, and makes it 
more difficult to adjust the rolls so as to 
limit them to legitimate cases. 

Even the use of the word “camp” is a 
misnomer (except for the new crop of peo- 
ple dislocated in June of 1967). Only three 
or four tents were to be found anywhere 
in the refugee areas, at the time of my visit, 
and all except one of these belonged to wan- 
dering desert traders who had dropped in 
to do some business. 

I do not make these comments for the 
purpose of begrudging anything to those 
who are legitimate refugees, or to anyone 
else who is in need—but the time has come 
when the matter of economic development 
in the Middle East must be thought of as 
a whole, rather than just as a question of 
“relief” for one special group. A future 
UNRWA must be conceived and planned as 
part of an over-all economic policy for the 
entire area. It does little permanent good 
to provide relief for a limited group, when 
the entire countryside is in need of recon- 
struction—and to continue to keep this spe- 
cial group separated from the rest of the 
population, and sustained by international 
charity, merely perpetuates the problem. 

Some effective starts have been made in 
Jordan, by setting up rural cooperatives and 
similar enterprises centered about the refu- 
gee settlements. These projects have not 
been as extensive as they ought to be, nor 
have they met with the positive response 
that should have come, because they tend 
always to belie the “separateness” of the 
refugee population, and thus become in- 
volved in the entire nexus of political ques- 
tions surrounding the subject. 

The host countries, in fact, have profited 
greatly by the presence of UNRWA, which 
has brought a major item of foreign ex- 
change into their area. 

In addition, some host countries have 
managed to use UNRWA as a source for a 
fairly substantial amount of direct revenue. 
About a million-and-a-half dollars have been 
paid in taxes on UNRWA installations in 
Jordan, Syria and other states, in spite of 
the fact that property of the international 
agency was supposed to be tax-exempt so 
far as local governments are concerned. Cus- 
toms duties have even been collected on 
some portions of the material imported for 
the construction of refugee camps, and sey- 
eral disputes with regard to overcharges on 
railways have gone on ever since 1954, A 
reorganization of UNRWA must certainly 
eliminate these abuses, It is highly unlikely 
that the American taxpayer will be disposed 
to continue a relief operation from which 
Arab governments collect revenue. 

It is worth noting at this point that Israel 
has issue orders that no taxes or customs 
duties shall be collected at any time, with 
respect to those UNRWA operations which 
are now located within territory that she 
administers. 

PART OF AN OVERALL SETTLEMENT 

By this time, it must be clear that a set- 
tlement of the refugee question must now be 
considered as part of an over-all political 
settlement in the Middle East. This is ob- 
vious from the history of the subject, and it 
is now an implicit part of American Middle 
East policy, as defined in President Johnson's 
five basic points set forth last June. 

There are at least 40 million persons in the 
world who have become displaced, in one 
way or another, since the beginning of World 
War II. It is a depressing commentary on 
recent Middle Eastern history to reflect that, 
out of all this vast number, only the mil- 
lion-and-a-third (if we count the original 
refugees and all their descendants and other 
additions to the total) in the Middle East 
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have remained untouched by plans for per- 
manent resettlement, 

The explanation is to be found, of course, 
in the attitude of the intransigent rulers of 
the Arab states themselves, who have stead- 
fastly opposed all resettlement programs and 
insisted upon regarding the refugee issue as 
a major casus belli. For them, the only so- 
lution” is to “return the refugees to Pales- 
tine” and end the existence of what they 
insist upon calling the “illegal” state of Is- 
rael. Indeed, even to this moment the official 
maps provided by the Arab Information Of- 
fice in New York continue to show Israel as 
“Arab territory” temporarily “occupied” by 
Israel. 

During a period in which there have been 
scores of changes of government in the 
Arab world, accompanied by complex and 
changing alliances, this is one of the few 
matters on which succeeding governments 
have been consistent—for the obvious reason 
that it provided a ready-made basis for emo- 
tional appeals under varying conditions of 
local crisis, Meanwhile, the refugees and the 
world at large have been the sufferers, 

At the very beginning, in a declaration by 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister Mohammed 
el-Din, on Oct. 11, 1949, we were told: 

“In demanding the restoration of the ref- 
ugees to Palestine, the Arabs intend that 
they shall return as the masters of the home- 
land .. More explicitly, they intend to 
annihilate the state of Israel,” 

A decade later, as an official Cairo Propa- 
ganda Ministry broadcast put it, Sept. 1, 1960: 

“It is obvious that the return of one mil- 
lion Arabs to Palestine will make them the 
majority of Israel’s inhabitants. Then they 
will be able to impose their will on the Jews 
and expel them from Palestine,” 

The same chimerical approach continued 
even in the 1967 General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and in December the spokes- 
man of the Palestine Arab Delegation told 
the UN Political Committee that he would 
oppose any UNRWA policy which threatened 
“a liquidation of the Palestine problem.” 


ESSENTIAL REFORMS IN UNRWA 


This sort of thing cannot, of course, go on 
forever. It is time to consider a permanent 
solution for the refugee question, along lines 
of economically viable resettlement—as part 
of a general political agreement. 

Meanwhile, certain obvious reforms must 
be undertaken within UNRWA itself. As a 
minimum, these would include: 

A careful census of the refugees, 

Establishment of a workable record system, 
including revision of the rolls to eliminate 
interlopers and dead people. 

Elimination of war-breeding activities 
connected with the camps. 

Control of educational affairs by the in- 
ternational agency. $ 

Development and application of plans for 
permanent resettlement. 

The new refugee problem arising in con- 
nection with the war of June, 1967, has re- 
sulted in moving some of the “old” refugees 
(voluntarily or otherwise) to different loca- 
tions, and in addition has created a smaller 
group of “new” cases. These are being dealt 
with at present on an emergency basis, and 
they must continue to receive the attention 
that the world’s conscience requires they be 
given. Before the “new” group is inextricably 
mixed with the “old,” however, it is urgent 
that we decide upon a policy for dealing with 
the whole question. 


STEPS FOR THE FUTURE 


The solution to the refugee problem, of 
course, lies in resettlement. This was most 
clearly pointed out by the late Secretary 
General of the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, who in 1959 surveyed the situa- 
tion and concluded that the refugees could 
ultimately be absorbed in the developing 
economy of the Near East—not as a liability, 
but as an important asset. The Arab dele- 
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gates attacked the Hammarskjold report, be- 
cause of its emphasis on resettlement—and 
the issue was again postponed. 

The United States, as a principal con- 
tributor to UNRWA, has from time to time 
reached similar conclusions, but has been 
unable to enforce them. In 1955 the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations reported 
that “a permanent solution of the Arab ref- 
ugee problem can only be found through 
rehabilitation and resettlement and the 
Committee has repeatedly expressed its deep 
concern over the lack of progress in this’ 
direction,” Six years later the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Foreign Affairs 
reached a similar conclusion, following a 
study of the question—and there are dozens 
of similar reports that might be quoted. 
The tragedy is that although we knew what 
should be done, no effective steps were taken 
to put our knowledge into practice. 

One result of the June, 1967, fighting has 
been that at long last many diplomats are 
convinced that the basic problems of the 
Middle East, including the refugee question, 
must now be reexamined. As a result, some 
faint glimmerings of progress are in sight. 

It is time for the United Nations to estab- 
lish a new agency not merely for relief, but 
for resettlement of the refugees—and this in 
the context of a general economic plan for 
the Middle East. 

In the December, 1967, meeting of the 
UN General Assembly’s Political Committee, 
Foreign Minister Frank Aiken of Ireland 
suggested establishment of a United Nations 
Compensation and Resettlement Fund, “to 
give generous resettlement grants to the 
Arab families who are not restored to their 
homes and property in Israel,” in order to 
settle the refugee problem definitively. This 
is the kind of step which must be taken 
sooner or later. 


ISRAEL’S CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL 


At the same time, Israel’s Ambassador 
Michael Comay proposed that negotiations 
should immediately be initiated between 
Israel and the Arab host countries, together 
with the main contributing nations to 
UNRWA, to arrange a five-year plan for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees and their per- 
manent integration into the economic life 
of the region. Mr. Comay announced that 
Israeli experts have been working on detailed 
and practical proposals looking in this di- 
rection. He pointed out that Israel had 
neither the duty nor the capacity to solve 
the problem alone, but was prepared to par- 
ticipate fully in international and regional 
plans to deal with the issue within the 
framework of plans for permanent peace. He 
appealed to the Arab states “on humani- 
tarian grounds” not to reject the Israeli pro- 
posal out of hand, and renewed past offers of 
Israel to participate in an international re- 
integration and compensation fund to fi- 
nance the solution of the refugee question. 
“The time,” he concluded, “has come to move 
along the path to reconciliation.” 

It is also time for translating official talks 
into definite plans. As a first step, we propose 
the appointment by the Secretary General 
of a high-level international committee of 
experts, to survey the entire question of 
Middle East refugees, including the part 
played by UNRWA, with a view to getting 
the facts on which action can be based. 

As a parallel action for the United States, 
it is time that we, as the chief contributor, 
make clear that future support for UNRWA 
depends upon prompt and vigorous internal 
reforms in the direction outlined earlier in 
this article. We should, at the same time, use 
our strongest efforts to support a new inter- 
national resettlement program, along lines 
such as those suggested by Foreign Minister 
Aiken, Ambassador Comay, and the numer- 
ous report of our own Congressional com- 
mittees. To make certain that action follows, 
we should also consider putting our pay- 
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ments to UNRWA upon a month-to-month 
basis, making part of our contribution con- 
tingent upon the taking of reasonable steps 
toward permanent solutions. 


WE WELCOME REPUBLICAN SUP- 
PORT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE AMERICAS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the news 
media have recently reported that Mr. 
Richard Nixon, in response to a belliger- 
ent question from one of the Wisconsin 
students he was addressing, suggested 
what was called a new and radical ap- 
proach for this country to follow in help- 
ing Latin America solve its problems. 

While Mr. Nixon’s suggestions that this 
Nation support multinational projects 
and expanded programs in agriculture 
and education in Latin America may 
seem radical or new for a Republican, I 
cannot see that they are new or radical. 
Mr. Nixon is a few years late in either 
case. 

Almost one year ago, in Punta del 
Este, President Johnson and 19 other 
American presidents and high officials 
singled out agriculture and education 
and other areas for especially intensive 
efforts during the next decade. 

The Declaration of the Presidents of 
America pointedly said: 

United in the intent to strengthen Demo- 
cratic institutions, to raise the living stand- 
ards of their peoples and to assure their in- 
creased participation in the development 
process, creating for these purposes suitable 
conditions in the political, economic, and 
social as well as labor fields. 


Today, the member nations of the Al- 
liance for Progress are hard at work 
making that action program a reality. 

From its faint beginnings in the sign- 
ing of the Charter of Bogota in the last 
years of the Eisenhower administration, 
the supporting role of the United States 
in Latin America has been broadened and 
strengthened. As a result of bipartisan 
support for the initiatives of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, the Alliance for 
Progress has become the very keystone of 
our hemispheric relations. 

Despite the great achievements of the 
Alliance since 1961, in housing, agricul- 
ture, health and education, much work 
remains to be done. 

Protectionist and reactionary forces in 
this country as well as in Latin America 
still attempt to polarize this hemisphere 
between right and left, between North 
and South. 

The action of the 90th Congress in the 
preceding session to cut back on U.S. sup- 
port to those Latin Americans who have 
shown a willingness to help themselves 
was a mistake. In addition, recent pro- 
posals for harshly restrictive trade legis- 
lation, presage for many Latin Americans 
a growing tendency to return to the al- 
most disastrous policy of isolation and 
neglect the United States once followed. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Nixon’s re- 
cent strong expression of support for 
President Johnson’s Latin American 
policies will be supported by all his fellow 
Republicans in the Congress. 

We would welcome them the support 
of the dramatic hemispheric goals we are 
achieving. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post quoting 
Mr. Nixon’s remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post Feb. 7, 
1968] 
NIXON OFFERS LATIN PLAN 
(By David S. Broder) 

Stevens Pornt, Wis., February 6. Before 
I came here today,” Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity student James Kellerman told Rich- 
ard M. Nixon this afternoon, “I thought you 
were a reactionary, But after listening to 
your opening statement, I conclude you 
either want a radical social change in the 
world or you are a liar.” 

It was the end of the question-and-answer 
session, following a short Nixon talk featur- 
ing the same “youth can remake the world” 
theme he had given last night to the Green 
Bay Jaycees. Kellerman made no effort to 
hide his skepticism. 

There was a gasp from the 2900 students 
jamming the field house, but the questioner 
went on to challenge Nixon to detail his 
program for “revolution” in Latin America. 

Nixon spoke without hesitation and with- 
out notes for almost six minutes in reply. 
The ovation he received from the college 
audience was the most significant event in 
a consistently successful day of stumping 
across east-central Wisconsin in preparation 
for the April primary. 

“Latin America needs radical social 
change,” the former Vice President began. 
“It needs a revolution. What it does not need 
is what Fidel Castro has imposed on Cuba.” 

Then, citing suggestions from Walter Lipp- 
mann and President Fernando Belaunde 
Terry of Peru, he outlined without hesita- 
tion what he called the “three key points for 
remaking Latin America. 

First, he said, “the 200 million people liv- 
ing on the edges of that continent” should 
be given American aid in “building the great 
highway that will open the interior of that 
country.” 

“Let us be practical,” he said. “With a 
half-billion dollars, we could do more to lift 
the standard of living for Latin Americans 
in the next ten years than we have done 
with our billions in aid in the last ten. We 
could open up that heartland, unite those 
peoples and make the common market a 
possibility. ...” 

The second needed “revolution,” Nixon 
said, is one in agriculture, to remedy the 
situation of Chile, “a country with as much 
arable land as California, which imports 
$250 million worth of food a year to feed a 
population of 7 million,” or Peru, “where 50 
per cent of the produce spoils before it 
reaches the market.” 

Finally, he said, “they need a revolution 
in education,” in order to convert what is 
now “the worst educational system in the 
world” into one that produces the required 
number of scientists, technicians, educators 
and health specialists. 

“I don’t know if that satisfies you,” Nixon 
told Kellerman. “The kind of revolution I’m 
talking about doesn’t mean going in and 
blowing up countries. But I think we've 
had enough marching feet in Latin America, 
and we need some helping hands.” 

The fieldhouse exploded in applause, and 
Nixon left to a standing ovation, whose im- 
portance transcended the immediate scene. 

To campaign aides, it meant that Nixon 
had not only survived but triumphed in the 
first confrontation with a youthful audience 
since he opened his comeback presidential 
campaign, gambling that he can sell him- 
self to a new generation of voters as the man 
who can offer the new leadership” he says 
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America needs “for the last third of the 


century.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO YOUNG MEN— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRD OF 
WEST VIRGINIA BEFORE JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY, W. VA., JAYCEES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I was honored to speak be- 
fore the Jefferson County, W. Va., Jay- 
cee’s at their annual awards night dinner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, TO THE 
JEFFERSON COUNTY JAYCEES, AT HARPERS 
FERRY, W. VA., FEBRUARY 16, 1968 


It is a pleasure to address the Jefferson 
County Jaycees at this Annual Distinguished 
Service Awards Banquet. I congratulate the 
three young men who are to be honored, and 
I congratulate your organization for stimu- 
lating interest in public service by making 
such awards, 

There is a great need, I think, to arouse 
our citizens of all ages to a more active in- 
terest and a more vigorous participation in 
the affairs of our communities, our State, and 
our Nation. You are making a fine contribu- 
tion toward this end by giving public recog- 
nition to outstanding community service, 

Because there is such a need for greater 
participation and greater interest in public 
affairs, I welcome this o ity to talk 
with you and to tell you that I believe that 
young men’s ideas and young men’s actions 
can have a significant impact on our Nation, 
in the world, and the era in which we live. 

Many people, in thinking of the men who 
carry the weighty responsibilities of great 
undertakings and enterprises, and who bear 
the heavy burdens of government, are accus- 
tomed to think in terms of gray-haired ma- 
turity. And more often than not, they are 
right. The average age of the heads of the 
world’s major governments last year was 6414 
years. 

The accomplishments in their 70s and 80s 
of such men as Benjamin Franklin, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Bernard Baruch, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Henry L. Stimson, John Mar- 
shall, Talleyrand, Disraeli, Voltaire, Michael- 
angelo, Winston Churchill and many others 
are well known. 

But consider, too, these facts: 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence when he was 33. Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the telephone when 
he was 29, William Cullen Bryant wrote 
Thanatopsis before he was 20, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became assistant secretary of the 
Navy when he was 31. Cyrus H. McCormick 
built his reaper when he was 22. George 
Westinghouse patented the airbrake when 
he was 23. Alexander Hamilton composed his 
brilliant articles on the rights of the Amer- 
tcan colonies when he was 20. 

Galileo, Sir Isaac Newton, Charles Darwin, 
Marconi, Luther Burbank, Albert Einstein, 
Thomas A. Edison, Eli Whitney, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Franz Schubert, Mozart, Lord 
Byron, Shelley, Keats—all of these men won 
fame in their twenties, and the list could 
go on, 

William Pitt became prime minister of 
England at 25. Napoleon won his greatest 
victories at 26. Julius Caesar became pon- 
tifex maximus of Rome when he was 24. 
Alexander the Great wept because there 
were no more worlds to conquer at 27. And 
Jesus of Nazareth finished His ministry on 
earth at 33. 

It has always been a young man’s world, 
an old man’s world, a world in which every 
man, regardless of age, has his place if he 
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has something to offer. While the positions 
of greatest trust and responsibility have per- 
haps most often gone to men of maturity 
and wide experience, young men have always 
had, and are increasingly being given, the 
opportunity to achieve and to succeed. 

The society that has the best chance to 
become a truly great society, I think, is one 
in which an effective and realistic balance 
can be achieved between youth and age. 

The talents of both young and old are 
needed. Indeed, it will take the best talent 
that we can muster from all our citizens of 
any age to meet America’s challenges, to 
solve its problems—and, yes, to take advan- 
tage of its opportunities—in this time of 
change, upheaval, and conflict. 

I stress the word opportunities, for never 
have there been as many opportunities for 
service and for real achievement as there are 
today. The reason is not hard to find. It is 
summed up in the word change. 

The United States, and the world, are go- 
ing through a period of enormous change on 
almost every front. It is a time for physical 
change and of moral change, and a time of 
a change in attitudes as well. 

On the scientific and technological front, 
the tide of change, of progress, has been so 
swift that for every problem solved by some 
spectacular new breakthrough, a new prob- 
lem has been created. 

The same is true in virtually every other 
area of our national life. Our ability to 
keep up with change has not equalled our 
capability for bringing it about. It is be- 
cause of this “adjustment gap,” if it may 
be called that, that many of our new prob- 
lems have been created, and the challenges 
and opportunities they pose have been pre- 
sented, 

For example, the world’s scientific and 
technical genius has produced nuclear weap- 
ons. But not only do we dare not use them; 
no one has yet been able to devise a fail- 
safe technique for dealing with the new 
problems they create. 

Highway experts build more freeways to 
relieve traffic congestion—but the freeways 
themselves spawn more congestion, 

Aircraft makers design and build ever big- 
ger and faster commercial planes—and lack 
the airports to fly them from. 

Medical men have learned to transplant 
the human heart and prolong human life— 
and in the process they have raised ethical 
questions to which no one yet has the 
answers. 

The courts and the Executive agencies seek 
to solve the problem of racial inequality by 
forcing integration—and create interminable 
new problems instead, all in the name of 
social progress. 

Mechanization doubles and triples farm 
production—and displaced workers swarm 
into the cities to create new slums. 

The gap between poverty and affluence 
grows wider, and the slums spread—even as 
the government implements old urban pro- 
grams and devises new urban programs, 

And nowhere are the problems which have 
accompanied change more painfully and dis- 
tressingly evident than in the area that is 
rapidly becoming our No. 1 national con- 
cern—crime, 

Anti-crime legislation is now before the 
Congress; but I have some doubts as to 
how effective it can be in actually reducing 
crime, for the roots of America’s crime prob- 
lem extended deep into our national life. 

The upsurge in crime and violence—more 
of it committed by young people than by 
old—traces directly, I think, to a number of 
factors that are relatively new in American 
life. All are related to moral and ethical 
change. 

We are paying the price for the permis- 
siveness that has eaten away at the moral 
fiber of the nation since World War II. Too 
many of our homes and too many of our 
churches and too many of our courts are no 
longer the bastions of the strong moral code, 
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the strong sense of duty and responsibility, 
the strong belief in right and justice and 
swift punishment for wrongdoing, the strong 
belief in God—the things that made America 
the great nation that it is. 

We are paying the price of moral deteriora- 
tion, and, unless the trend is changed, we 
may find that no laws and no police forces 
will be effective. When parents fail to es- 
tablish high standards of behavior for their 
children, when activist clergymen think it 
is more important to demonstrate and march 
and picket than to inculcate strong spiritual 
precepts, when courts over-protect the rights 
of criminals and under-protect the rights 
of society—then we get exactly what we are 
getting now. Only a change in attitudes and 
values and direction—by court, church, and 
family—can fully stem the tide of crime. 

An aroused people can do it. An aroused 
generation of young men can do it. I urge 
that you be aroused, that you become in- 
volved, that you participate, to help find 
the solutions to the problems that plague 
and baffle us. The challenge of change, and 
how to cope with change, ought to be the 
overriding concern of every thoughtful per- 
son who loves this land. 

Let me qualify what I have just said. The 
word involvement has lately come to have 
an unfortunate connotation. I certainly do 
not mean that young men should take to the 
streets to demonstrate or engage in civil 
disobedience. America has already tolerated 
too much of this disruptive and demoralizing 
business in our own time. Threats and 
marches, civil disobedience and violence can 
replace normal democratic processes only at 
the nation’s direct peril. More than enough 
campus uprisings have been allowed to oc- 
cur, more than enough draft card burnings, 
more than enough ugly urban riots. 

What I am urging here, therefore, is not 
only non-demonstrating involvement, but, 
more importantly, intelligent involvement 
that seeks practical and possible solutions 
to our problems within a framework of law 
and order and respect for constitutional 
processes. 

This is needed in every phase of American 
life. If America is to continue to be the 
great Nation in the future that it has been 
in the past, then young men must seek out 
the tough jobs in every field and take them 
on and master them. 

It distresses me when I hear that young 
men do not want to enter public life because 
the hours are long and the work is hard and 
the pay is often not commensurate with 
the responsibilities involved. It distresses me 
equally when I hear that they do not want 
to become doctors because the years of prep- 
aration are arduous, or that they do not want 
to enter business because the competition 
is tough. It distresses me, I say, because un- 
less the hours are long and the work is hard 
and the competition tough, the rewards in 
life will be meager, and the satisfaction that 
comes from achievement will elude us. 

One of the greatest disappointments of 
our time, I think, is that too many young 
men and young women have turned away 
from the challenges. Dedication, diligence, re- 
sourcefulness, and industry seem to be 
thought of by some as old-fashioned and 
run-down at the heel. Too many have given 
up idealism for cynicism. Too many are con- 
tent to just get by. 

I do not mean this as a blanket indict- 
ment by any means. There are plenty of 
serious-minded young people, determined to 
make the best contribution of which they 
are capable to the world in which they live. 
I have been fortunate enough to have some 
of them in my Office. 

But the thought I want to leave with you 
is that, in this difficult century, the loss of 
any talent is distressing, and its effect will 
be felt. Every young person who shuns & 
responsibility he should be shouldering will 
leave his generation that much poorer, 

This is especially true, I think, for the 
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young man from the middle-class American 
home of average means, His participation in 
public life, in my judgment, is needed now 
more than ever as a balancing influence to 
the vogue that has seen so many rich men, 
or the sons of rich men, and the so-called 
intellectuals gain popularity—often unde- 
served—in politics. 

I am sure you know that I do not equate 
“average” with “mediocre.” The individual 
who is mediocre will not be able to meet the 
test of these times. But I firmly believe that 
there are many American young men who 
were not born rich, who have had to work 
for all that they possess, who can meet the 
demands of public service as well as or bet- 
ter than the more glamorous types who have 
captured so many headlines and so much 
thoughtless adulation. 

Harry Truman was a truly great president. 
He was an average American—and in that 
very fact lay the source of his greatest 
strength. 

I believe that too many ordinary citizens 
have abdicated their responsibilities in this 
area, I would certainly never disparage edu- 
cation or wealth, But too many of our citi- 
zens have been content to let the over-edu- 
cated and the over-rich—who often look on 
politics and public office as a hobby or an 
avocation—take on leadership responsibilities 
that another far less financially favored citi- 
zen, because of a more understanding and 
practical approach, might well discharge 
better. 

There is so much that needs doing, and 
too few people willing to do it. The problems 
of our country and our world have grown 
sọ pervasive and so complex that all of the 
talent and brainpower of young and old must 
be brought to bear if the human race is to 
keep its rendezvous with destiny. 

In an earlier era, muscle-power was needed 
to clear the wilderness, plant the crops, and 
build a nation. That era has largely passed. 
Machines do much of our work, even some 
of what was once the work of a man’s mind. 
But no machine, no computer can supply 
the thing our nation needs most: new ideas 
and dedicated citizens, young and old, to 
make those ideas work. 


SHOCKING DEVASTATION OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, two able 
writers recently have addressed them- 
selves to the shocking devastation which 
is increasingly inflicted on the people of 
South Vietnam as the United States con- 
tinues its unconscionable escalation of 
the war. 

Syndicated columnist Clayton Frit- 
chey, and foreign correspondent Mark 
Gayn of the Chicago Daily News perform 
a distinct service in detailing the sad 
consequences of this war in terms of its 
effect on the civilian population of the 
nation we are “saving” in the name of 
freedom. 

Mr. Fritchey notes wrly that critics of 
our Government’s policy of devastation 
“do not seem to understand that it is 
better to be dead than red, and that in 
killing the civilians we are saving them 
from a fate worse than death. Let us 
hope they will be grateful.” 

Mr. Gayn, writing from Saigon, points 
out that South Vietnam “weeps tears of 
blood. It has no love for the Vietcong, the 
Americans, or the government of Saigon. 
All it wants is peace, a chance to rebuild 
lives and homes. But of peace there is no 
real thought here, or in Hanoi. The 
mavericks who speak of it are hauled 
away as subversives, and those who cry 
for respite cry in vain.” 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two perceptive newspaper 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Feb. 27, 1968] 
BITTER “TEARS OF BLOOD” FLOW IN RAVAGED 

CAPITAL; “LITTLE PEOPLE” OF SAIGON BAT- 

TLE To Survive DURING War’s Savace Hos- 

TILITY 

(By Mark Gayn) 

Saricon.—In Cholon, where more people 
speak Chinese than Vietnamese, a half- 
naked boy of about 4 sits on the hot pave- 
ment and plays with his new toys—half a 
dozen spent cartridges picked up in the 
street after a battle. 

Twenty feet from him a weeping woman 
is loading her possessions in a pedicab. 
Twenty feet to the other side a file of 
heavily armed South Vietnamese Rangers 
is edging close to a fiercely burning cluster 
of two-story shacks. 

A few Viet Cong snipers are thought to be 
inside and now they are being smoked—or 
rather burned—out so they can be killed 
in these sun-drenched narrow dirty lanes. 

This is one of a hundred typical sights 
recorded in Cholon, Saigon’s Chinese section, 
and elsewhere on any day by a reporter's out- 
Taged senses. 

Saigon’s nights are filled with the roar of 
nearby guns, and with fear. The short days— 
for the Vietnamese they are cut by curfew 
to somewhere between six and nine hours— 
are used for a desperate search for food, for 
missing relatives or for a refuge. 

Public health officials meet each new day 
with the brief prayer, “Let there be no 
plague.” For nearly four weeks the refuse of 
this untidy city has been accumulating on 
sidewalks and in gutters—hillocks of stench 
and disease. 

Only 30 of Saigon’s 80 garbage trucks are 
at work. Now some of the garbage is being 
sprinkled with kerosene and set afire. 

When the curfew is lifted, the city lives 
frantically as if it had only an hour left. 
The streets are clogged bumper to bumper 
with pedicabs, scooters, small and disinte- 
erating French taxis and, above all, Army 
vehicles. Armored personne] carriers escort 
oil tank trucks. Jeeps escort each other. 
They all bristle with machine guns and 
carbines carried by men in helmets and flak 
vests. 

The city seems to sink under the weight 
of firearms. Each American civilian has be- 
come a gunslinger. Each office has weapons 
within easy reach. 

A milquetoastish youth proudly exhibits 
a Thompson submachinegun. A pretty secre- 
tary says, “Suddenly I said to myself, Nellie, 
what are you doing here? Tou have just 
ordered some more ammo for an M-16 rifle.“ 

The ground floor of the new handsome and 
now shellpocked U.S. Embassy is an arsenal. 
The ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, drives 
out in a car with the rear window curtained 
and with two young men in gay Hawailan 
shirts riding shotgun, This is not his only 
protection; there are other measures taken— 
unbelievable and unrevealable. 

Rice in Saigon is still plentiful, and some of 
it gets to refugee camps. But there is evi- 
dence that Cholon is not getting its proper 
share. Is it because it is largely Chinese, and 
the Vietnamese command wants to make it 
suffer? Or is it punishment for having let 
itself become the base of the Viet Cong for 10 
bloody days? 

This city has long been sick with all the 
ailments of a capital at war. The Viet Cong 
attacks have made the sickness worse. 

The bars on Tu Do Street stand deserted, 
with the disconsolate girls sitting alone in 
Warm semi-darkness, For the moment, in a 
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city in which virtually everyone seems to be 
for sale, there are few buyers. 

But years of war and fear have torn to 
shreds the old fabric of morality. Twice in a 
single day I overheard young married women 
cashiers in a restaurant and in a store offer 
themselves to American civilians, gnarled 
with age: 

“I come stay in your house with my chil- 
dren, Okay? I make good love to you.” A 
mother trying to save her brood at any cost? 
A wife whom war has robbed of her man? 

The Viet Cong have misread the moods 
here. They expected a warm welcome, and 
did not realize that loyalties have been dis- 
solved by fear. By and large, there seem to be 
no pro-Americans here and no pro-Viet Cong. 
There are only very frightened little people 
trying to survive this terrible time. 

The Americans, too, misread the people’s 
temper. The whole vast propaganda appara- 
tus here turns out statements reassuring, 
claiming victories, pledging a continued 
fight. But it is hard to be reassured by men 
whom one Vietnamese editor calls “innocent 
vandals’—these strangers in jungle boots 
and flak vests. 

The ravaged city—like the whole ravaged 
land—weeps tears of blood. It has no love 
for the Viet Cong, the Americans or the gov- 
ernment in Saigon. All it wants is peace, a 
chance to rebuild lives and homes. But of 
peace there is no real thought here, or in 
Hanoi. 

The mavericks who speak of it are hauled 
away as subversives, and those who cry for 
respite cry in vain. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star] 


GROWING DEVASTATION OF VIETNAM 


One of the oldest and lamest Wash- 
ington war jokes is that the U.S. can 
destroy the Viet Cong whenever it sees fit 
to: All it has to do is destroy the country 
and most of the people in it. It is no longer 
a joke. It is happening, 

In the wake of the present fighting, it 
is gradually becoming clear that the heavi- 
est losses have not been suffered by the 
Viet Cong or our forces, but by a multitude 
of civilians—the countless thousands of 
innocent men, women, and children who 
were killed, wounded or made homeless as 
U.S, tanks, bombers, and artillery bom- 
barded cities and towns in an effort to 
dislodge the enemy. 

The total number of civilian casualties 
is not yet known, for it is still mounting. 
But the new refugee count is 345,000, and 
probably will exceed 500,000, bringing the 
war total to an estimated 2,500,000 out of 
a total population of around 15,000,000. 
Some observers think the real refugee total 
is over 4,000,000. 

Considering the statistics of the last two 
or three years, there is no reason to think 
that, as the war escalates, the entire popu- 
lation cannot be wiped out or converted 
into refugees in a few more years, or 
possibly sooner if the war-stimulated 
plague continues to spread, and if our 
chemical warfare permanently ruins the 
soil. 

Some Americans may shrink from the 
policy of rooting out the Viet Cong at any 
cost, but as a U.S. major said about Ben 
Tre, the capital of Kien Hoa province, “It 
became necessary to destroy the town to 
save it.” Nobody yet knows how many in- 
habitants were killed when this town of 
50,000 was flattened, but it did clear out 
the enemy along with the innocent by- 
standers. 

Ambassador Robert Komer, the U.S. pac- 
ification chief in Vietnam, personally in- 
spected what was left of Vinh Long, 
another provincial capital, after a series of 
air strikes which demolished much of the 
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town, leaving 14,000 homeless and 2,000 
dead and wounded. It was “militarily jus- 
tified’, said Komer, and “it could have 
been a lot worse.” 

Viet Cong invaders hid in the residential 
section of My Tho, a lovely seaside city of 
30,000, but they were blasted out by U.S. 
bombing which, in the process, destroyed 
the homes of half the population, It was 
the same story in Can Tho. In the old, im- 
perial city of Hue, the New York Times re- 
ported, the U.S. artillery “blasted away at 
brick and mortar walls and reduced homes 
to rubble in this city of 145,000.” A Marine 
major said, “It’s the only way to get them, 
unless you want to risk losing half a platoon 
to get one sniper.” 

The United States, according to Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, has “dropped twelve 
tons of bombs for every square mile of North 
and South Vietnam. Whole provinces have 
been substantially destroyed.” Civilian cas- 
ualties are estimated at twice the total for 
U.S. forces. 

Noting the swelling hoard of helpless 
refugees, Senator Kennedy sald, “Imagine the 
impact in our own country if an equivalent 
number—over 25 million—were wandering 
homeless or interned in camps, and millions 
of more refugees were being created as New 
York and Chicago, Washington and Boston, 
were being destroyed by war raging in their 
streets.” 

Largely as a result of the war, reports the 
World Health Assembly, “the incidence of 
plague has risen alarmingly. Cases have been 
reported in 27 of South Vietnam's 47 prov- 
inces.” A study, sponsored by the Pentagon, 
warns that U.S. chemical defoliation of Viet- 
nam may be doing permanent damage to its 
wildlife, soils, and streams. 

“If we continue down the road we are go- 
ing,” says Governor Romney, that is going 
to be a land of desolation.” And Senator 
Mike Mansfield adds, it is not an American 
function to insure that any political struc- 
ture shall be enshrined over the smoldering 
ruins of a devastated Vietnam.” 

Messrs, Mansfield, Romney, and Kennedy 
do not seem to understand that it is better 
to be dead than red, and that in killing the 
civilians we are saving them from a fate 
worse than death. Let us hope they will be 
grateful. 


FEDERAL WATER RESOURCES 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, each year 
the American Waterworks Association 
and the Water Pollution Control Fed- 
eration bring several hundred water sup- 
ply and waste-water treatment people 
from all 50 States to Washington to ac- 
quaint them with the Federal programs 
and people having to do directly with 
local responsibilities and activities of the 
members of these two associations. 

The people whom the two professional 
organizations bring to Washington are 
municipal leaders, the utility managers, 
and city department heads concerned 
with water supply and pollution control. 
They have a 1-day seminar with Mem- 
bers of Congress, key committee staff 
specialists in the water field, and rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch 
directing the programs which Congress 
has authorized. 

It was my pleasure to speak at the 
1968 seminar as a substitute for Senator 
Muskie, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 
It was an honor to be called upon to 
fill the shoes of the able junior Senator 
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from Maine, It was also an honor for 
another reason because the spokesman 
for the other body on the program was 
the esteemed and able chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the representative of the Fourth 
District of Colorado, the Honorable 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 

Since a major purpose of the seminar 
is to acquaint the operating heads of the 
water utilities with the provisions of leg- 
islation before the Congress, and to help 
them understand the background and 
policy objectives of the major pieces of 
legislation, it was logical that the key- 
note speaker was the top professional in 
the water resource field to whom Con- 
gress turns for scholarship and exper- 
tise. 

I believe that all Members of the Sen- 
ate will find that the remarks of The- 
odore M. Schad, Deputy Director of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress on that occasion as 
useful and worthwhile as those attend- 
ing the seminar evidently did. I have 
spent a good part of my time since com- 
ing to the Senate in 1959 studying water 
resource development and related legis- 
lation, and I have found Mr. Schad’s 
background of legislation in the water 
resources field valuable in the extreme. 
He spoke from notes but was subsequent- 
ly prevailed upon to put his review in 
writing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the paper delivered before Wa- 
ter and Supply and Wastewater Seminar, 
February 27, entitled “A Review of the 
Basis for Federal Water Resources Leg- 
islation,” by Theodore M. Schad, Dep- 
uty Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REVIEW OF THE BASIS FOR FEDERAL WATER 
RESOURCES LEGISLATION 
(A paper delivered at the Water Supply and 

Waste Water Seminar, American Water- 

works Association, Water Pollution Control 

Federation, by Theodore M. Schad, Deputy 

Director, Legislative Reference Service, Li- 

brary of Congress, February 27, 1968) 

You are gathered here today in the exer- 
cise of what I consider to be one of the most 
basic and important responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizens—that is to become informed on 
the issues of the day so as to improve your 
ability to present your views on legislative 
matters to your elected representatives in 
Congress. In my view, this is an extremely 
important obligation of our profession and 
one that has not been exercised as fully as it 
should have been in the past. I am pleased 
therefore to have this opportunity to make 
the keynote address at this seminar, and to 
give you my views on the basis for present 
legislation in the field of water supply and 
water pollution abatement. 

The program which has been arranged for 
you today includes reports from Congres- 
sional leaders who will discuss pending legis- 
lation affecting the Nation’s water resources. 
You will get a report on the Federal water 
resources research program and a panel dis- 
cussion on the application of the legislation 
dealing with water quality standards. I hope 
you will take advantage of the opportunity 
presented at the conclusion of each talk for 
discussion and questions. 

The purpose of my paper is to review the 
basis for present Federal legislation dealing 
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with water supply and water pollution con- 
trol to provide perspective for the speakers 
and discussions which will follow during the 
rest of the program. The management and 
control of water has generally been accepted 
as a local problem; therefore, the real ques- 
tion arises as to why there has been so much 
recent Federal legislation. It is of particular 
importance that we look into the background 
in order to answer the question, “What are 
the objectives of the Federal Government in 
the water resources field?” 

There are, of course, many reasons why 
Federal programs have evolved to meet needs 
in the water resources field. Since political 
boundaries were drawn in many cases with- 
out regard to drainage basins, many proj- 
ects cut out across state lines and exceed the 
responsibilities and authorities of any one 
state. Water resources projects in one state 
also frequently affect another state in ways 
that require the exercise of Federal author- 
ity to protect the rights of affected states. 

The Institutional arrangements for inter- 
state cooperation on projects are very cum- 
bersome, requiring an interstate compact 
approved by each of the state legislatures in- 
volved and consented to by Congress. It is 
much easier to secure authorization of an 
out-and-out Federal project. 

In some instances the states are unable 
to agree on a division of costs, In other in- 
stances there seems to be a reluctance to 
make decisions on the local level and it 
becomes much easier to have decisions made 
in Washington where the decision makers 
are further removed from the problem. 

Finally, and probably the most pervasive 
influence leading to ever increasing Federal 
programs, is the lack of funds available to 
state and local government. With its im- 
mense financial resources the Federal govern- 
ment appears to be in a much better 
position to finance major water resources de- 
velopments, although this is subject to ques- 
tion in the light of the huge Federal deficits 
incurred almost every year. 

The story of Federal involvement in water 
resources goes back a long time to the ear- 
liest days of our republic when the Federal 
government took jurisdiction over the use 
and improvement of inland waterways for 
navigation under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. The commerce clause 
which authorizes Congress to regulate the 
commerce among states and with foreign na- 
tions has been the basis for much of our 
water resources legislation. 

Even the function of improvements to 
navigation, however, when first exercised by 
the Congress was the subject of a great deal 
of controversy and it was not until certain 
key decisions of the Supreme Court were 
rendered that there was agreement that this 
was a proper role for Federal activity. I re- 
fer, of course, to those landmark cases be- 
ginning with Gibbons v. Ogden in 1824, on 
down to Gilman v. Philadelphia in 1865. 

As you all know, early involvement of the 
Federal government was limited to snagging, 
clearing, and dredging of inland waterways, 
improvement of harbors, and provision of 
aids to navigation. As these functions were 
extended to the larger rivers, on what was 
then the western frontier, the scope and 
magnitude of programs increased. On the 
Mississippi River, it became obvious by the 
middle of the last century, that flood con- 
trol was an essential concomitant to navi- 
gation. After numerous technical reports 
were prepared showing what was needed, the 
Mississippi River Commission was established 
in 1879 to evolve multiple purpose water re- 
source plans for the Mississippi River. 

Exercise of Congressional control over nav- 
igable waterways led to legislation regulating 
the construction of dams on navigable 
streams. 

Under its authority for regulation of inter- 
state commerce, the Congress also estab- 
lished nationwide Federal responsibility in 
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the field of fiood control through enactment 
of the 1936 Flood Control Act, which started 
a major construction program that has ex- 
tended to almost every river basin. At first 
the financial responsibility for projects was 
to be shared with the States, but they were 
unable to raise their share of the funds, and 
in 1938 the law was amended to permit res- 
ervoir and channel improvement projects to 
move forward without any local contribution. 

Another broad basic authority for Federal 
participation in water resources is in the 
property clause of the Constitution which au- 
thorizes Congress to take necessary action 
to deal with property owned by the Federal 
government. In connection with the public 
lands acquired by the United States in its 
territorial expansion to the west, early action 
toward their disposition was handled by 
making them available for homesteads for 
people who would develop the lands. West 
of the 100th Meridian, however, the arid cli- 
mate prevented successful homesteading 
without the construction of major water 
supply works. After numerous attempts at 
settlement of the west were unsuccessful, 
the reclamation program for irrigation of 
arid lands and their settlement in family- 
size farms evolved around the turn of the 
century with the creation of the Federal Rec- 
lamation Bureau. Authority for irrigation 
was explained as early as 1906 to cover such 
matters as water supply for towns and recla- 
mation projects and the development of 
hydro-electric power. This is probably the 
earliest municipal water supply activity au- 
thorized by Congress and it comes under the 
original authority of the property clauses of 
the Constitution. 

Authorization for Federal standards and 
control of water quality was first exercised 
under the commerce clause as an exercise of 
Federal regulatory authority over interstate 
commerce. The first Federal drinking water 
standards were authorized under the public 
health legislation in 1914 as a means of regu- 
lating the quality of water used on or de- 
livered to interstate railroad trains. 

Basic functions of water supply and sani- 
tation, however, were left to the states and 
localities. Major cities took over earlier pri- 
vately developed water supply facilities and 
evolved the water supply systems which are 
presently one of the modern wonders of the 
world, When relationship of improper sani- 
tation to disease was recognized, methods 
of water purification were developed that 
resulted in the achievement of the finest 
public water supplies in the world. Provision 
of municipal sewerage and sewage treatment 
works followed, again without any involve- 
ment of the Federal government. In my opin- 
ion, an unbiased observer would have to 
agree that the United States has moved fur- 
ther and faster in the fields of water sup- 
ply and sanitation than any other country on 
the face of the globe. For this achievement, 
full credit must be given to the water sup- 
ply and sanitary engineers, your predecessors, 
and the far-sighted municipal leaders who 
provided the authorization and funds for the 
necessary works, 

With the near collapse of the American 
economic system in the early 1930's, cities 
and states were hard pressed to meet their 
needs for public works of all kinds. Thus 
began the first major involvement of the 
Federal government in the water supply and 
sewerage fields. This was limited, at this 
time, however, to provision of funds for pub- 
lic works projects in order to create jobs. 

Some of the early Federal efforts to aid in 
the economic recovery were declared uncon- 
stitutional, but subsequent Federal efforts 
over the next several decades have been up- 
held by the Supreme Court under the general 
welfare clause. Programs of the Bureau of 
Reclamation expanded and it became the 
leading producer of hydroelectic power in 
the United States. Although this work was 
originally undertaken under the authority of 
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the property clause, Supreme Court decisions 
have also upheld it as a proper exercise for 
the Federal government under the general 
welfare clause. 

The 1930's also saw the creation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to undertake 
comprehensive development of the water re- 
sources of the Tennessee River Basin. This 
work was originally undertaken under the 
defense clause of the Constitution since the 
dams and power plants were originally con- 
structed for the purpose of munitions pro- 
duction during World War I. 

Land and water conservation work under 
the Department of Agriculture was expanding 
during the 1930’s so that Federal programs 
reached almost every county in the United 
States. Involvement of so many Federal agen- 
cies in water resource related programs neces- 
sitated a great deal of effort at coordination. 
This was handled at first through various 
boards, commissions, and councils appointed 
by the President which started work which 
was ultimately taken over by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Efforts were made during this 
period of expanded consciousness of water 
resources problems to establish a Federal role 
in the water pollution abatement field, but 
the proposed legislation was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

But the rather quick progression from the 
economically depressed 1930’s to the war 
stimulated 40’s brought great expansion in 
American industry without there being an 
opportunity for necessary construction of 
water supply and pollution abatement works 
by the cities. Many of them fell far behind in 
achievement of their goals, first because of 
the scarcity of funds, and then, when funds 
became available, because of the scarcity of 
materials and manpower. 

A few years after the end of the war a suc- 
cessful effort was made to involve the Fed- 
eral government in water pollution abate- 
ment and control. The Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of June 30, 1948, authorized the Pub- 
lic Health Service to prepare comprehensive 
programs for pollution abatement in inter- 
state waters and their tributaries, to support 
research on treatment of industrial wastes, 
and to encourage the states in the develop- 
ment of plans for pollution abatement. Pro- 
cedures for enforcement of pollution abate- 
ment actions were authorized, and loan and 
grant programs to assist municipalities were 
established under the Federal Security 
Agency, predecessor to the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Last but 
not least, the act authorized the establish- 
ment of a Federal water pollution control 
laboratory, the Taft Center, at Cincinnati, 
named after one of the principal sponsors of 
the legislation. 

The program was extended in 1952, and 
when it expired in 1956, it was replaced by 
the Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of July 9, 1956, a more comprehensive act 
which restated the policies of the 1948 Act, 
and substantially increased the role of the 
Federal Government, by increasing the avail- 
ability of funds for research, investigation, 
training, and information, and by adding a 
program of grants to the States for establish- 
ing measures for water pollution control, and 
a sewage treatment plant grant program to 
assist the smaller municipalities in construc- 
tion of needed facilities. The demand for the 
latter program was so great that it was au- 
thorized over the objections of the adminis- 
tration then in office, which sought unsuc- 
cessfully to have the construction grant pro- 
gram transferred to the States, in accordance 
with a recommendation made by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Affairs. 

Provision of water supply storage in Fed- 
eral reservoirs under the Flood Control Act 
began in 1938, This work, as well as similar 
work under the Federal Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 had achieved such magnitude 
and brought about such competitive actions 
by the Federal agencies involved that the 
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Congress established uniform standards for 
the inclusion of water supply storage in Fed- 
eral projects through enactment of the Water 
Supply Act of July 3, 1958. 

In the 1961 amendments to the Water 
Pollution Control Act formal authorization 
for storage for low-flow augmentation was 
provided, with safeguards to prevent its use 
as a substitute for sewage treatment works. 
The construction grant program was doubled 
over a three year period, and the program 
grants and research authorizations were 
vastly increased, with the authorization of 
seven regional water pollution control lab- 
oratories. Later, two water quality labora- 
tories were added. Possibly the most impor- 
tant change in this Act was the extension of 
the enforcement procedures to make them 
applicable to navigable waters, as well as 
interstate waters which were encompassed 
under the previous Acts. Under various Su- 
preme Court decisions d navigable 
waters, this vastly increased the authority of 
the United States to take action against 
pollutors. The 1961 Amendments also elimi- 
nated the requirement for securing written 
consent of one of the States involved prior 
to bringing suit in behalf of the United 
States for abatement of pollution where such 
pollution endangers the health or welfare 
of persons in a State other than that in 
which the pollution originates. 

In recent years, the pace of legislative ac- 
tivity in the field of water pollution abate- 
ment has accelerated. In the fall of 1965, 
after several years of intensive consideration, 
Congress passed the Water Quality Act of 
1965. This act strengthened the Federal pro- 
grams by creating a new agency, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, to 
administer the program under the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The state- 
ment of purpose in the new act was broad- 
ened, calling for the enhancement of the 
quality and value of the nation’s water re- 
sources, and a new research and demonstra- 
tion program was authorized seeking new or 
improved methods of controlling discharge of 
sewage and other waste from storm or com- 
bined sewers. The size of the maximum grants 
toward construction of sewage treatment 
plants was doubled again and the total au- 
thorization was increased by 50 percent to 
$150 million annually for fiscal years 1966 
and 1967. 

The most controversial portion of the 1965 
Water Quality Act pertained to the estab- 
lishment of water quality standards by the 
States subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary. A deadline of June 30, 1967, was pro- 
vided for filing of standards with the Secre- 
tary. A few months after the passage of this 
act, the transfer of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to the Department of Interior was proposed 
by the President and agreed to by the Con- 
gress under the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, The Secretary of the Interior thus 
issued the guidelines for the formulation of 
water quality standards and now is responsi- 
ble for approval or renegotiation of state- 
proposed standards. Possibly the most sig- 
nificant effect of the transfer is in the ap- 
parent change in emphasis from public 
health to conservation as the major focus of 
Federal water pollution control activity. 

Before the deadline for the submission of 
state standards had been reached, Congress 
passed the Clean Waters Restoration Act of 
1966. This act authorized grants to the states 
for the administrative costs of planning 
agencies involved in developing comprehen- 
sive pollution control and abatement plans 
for entire river basins. The act made sub- 
stantial increases in research and develop- 
ment programs including a comprehensive 
study of the effects of pollution in the estu- 
arine zones of the United States. Authoriza- 
tion for program grants to states was dou- 
bled to $10 million annually beginning in 
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1968 and a very substantial increase in the 
construction grants was made with author- 
ization for appropriations of $450 million for 
fiscal year 1968, $700 million for fiscal year 
1969, an even billion dollars for fiscal year 
1970, and one and one-quarter billion dollars 
for fiscal 1971, a little over $3.4 billion for the 
4-year period. Along with this increase, the 
former upper limits on the grants, which 
made them primarily attractive to the small- 
er municipalities, were removed and provi- 
sions were made for increasing the grants 
to 50 percent if the states fully supported 
the program under approved water quality 
standards. With an added 10 percent for 
projects that were in conformity with com- 
prehensive metropolitan area plans, the 
legislation made possible Federal grants up 
to 55 percent of the total cost of a project. 

At the same time the legislation in the wa- 
ter pollution field was being enacted, Con- 
gress was authorizing major Federal programs 
for water resources research and water re- 
sources planning. The Water Resources Re- 
search Act of July 17, 1964 authorized re- 
search in water resources problems to be 
carried out through water resources research 
institutes established at the land grant, uni- 
versities and colleges. The Water Resources 
Planning Act of July 22, 1965 provided for 
comprehensive planning for water resources 
development for all purposes to be carried 
out by Federal-State River Basin Commis- 
sions reporting to the President through the 
Cabinet level Water Resources Council. Both 
acts offer substantial opportunities for Fed- 
eral activity in the water supply and pollu- 
tion abatement fields under the Federal wa- 
ter resources development programs. 

In the omnibus rivers and harbors and 
flood control legislation enacted October 27, 
1965, the Congress authorized the North 
Eastern Water Supply studies under the 
Corps of Engineers, This calls for a major 
regional study of the long range water sup- 
ply problems in the North Atlantic and New 
England regions of the United States to be 
prepared in cooperation with Federal, State, 
and local agencies. This could be a fore- 
runner of similar water supply studies in 
other regions. 

This quick summary of water resources 
legislation should have convinced you by 
now that there are many hands at work on 
Federal water resources programs. As you 
continue your commendable efforts to under- 
stand the Federal legislative program, you 
will find that the Congress has authorized 
almost 40 separate agencies to undertake pro- 
grams which have some effect on water re- 
sources, These are scattered through at least 
9 cabinet departments and the Executive 
Office of the President, and there are a num- 
ber of independent agencies which report 
directly to the President. If there is a ques- 
tion as to why so many agencies became in- 
volved in water resources, perhaps it could 
be answered by pointing out that some 13 
of the 20 standing committees in the House 
of Representatives and 11 of the 16 in the 
Senate have responsibilities which led to 
their consideration of water resources legis- 
lation during the 89th Congress, 1966-67. 

While most of the water supply and pollu- 
tion abatement legislation discussed here to- 
day has emanated from the Public Works 
Committees of the two Houses, major legis- 
lation on water resources planning and water 
resources research is handled by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Legis- 
lation involving fish and wildlife, oceanog- 
raphy, inland waterway rules, and pollution 
of navigable waters comes under the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
the House and the Commerce Committee in 
the Senate. Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in the House also exercises cer- 
tain responsibilities over navigable streams. 

Proposals involving water supply and pol- 
lution abatement in rural areas are consid- 
ered by the Committee on Agriculture in 
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the House, and Agriculture and Forestry in 
the Senate. When legislation on these sub- 
jects involves international water, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and Foreign Rela- 
tions take jurisdiction. 

Perennial proposals to grant rapid tax 
amortization or an investment credit for pol- 
lution abatement works bring the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means in the House and 
Finance in the Senate into the picture. Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees in both 
Houses deal with Federal organization and re- 
organization plans involving the water re- 
sources agencies and are concerned with how 
the programs are carried out. Some of the 
important reports in the water pollution 
field have come from the Subcommittee on 
Natural Resources and Power of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Help to the cities through housing legisla- 
tion has provided loans and grants for plan- 
ning and construction of water supply and 
sewerage facilities. This legislation comes 
under the Committees on Banking and Our- 
rency of both houses. 

From time to time, the Judiciary Commit- 
tees also consider legislation having a bear- 
ing on water resources. This comes about 
when there ts a claim against the United 
States or when proposals are made for special 
observances in connection with water re- 
sources activities. 

Other committees that were involved 
during the 89th Congress include the Armed 
Services and Science and Astronautics in the 
House and Labor and Public Welfare in the 
Senate. 

Last, but not least, the Appropriations 
Committees determine the rate at which 
authorized programs are carried out through 
provisions of funds for all the Federal 
agencies in the annual appropriation acts. 
The task of the Appropriations Committees 
is so great, however, that they have found it 
necessary to divide the work among nu- 
merous subcommittees, thus resulting in even 
greater fragmentation of the responsibility 
for Federal programs involving water 
resources. 

From this brief run-down‘ on the Con- 
gresstonal Committee structure you can see 
that the task of the water supply and water 
pollution control professional organizations 
is not an easy one if they hope to exert 
an effective influence on Federal legislation 
in the water resources field. It is a major 
task even to keep track of the myriad bills 
that are introduced into each Congress, to 
say nothing of knowing which ones are of 
significance and how the Federal agencies 
are handling the programs that are now 
under way. 

The subjects that will be discussed during 
the rest of the day will give you a good start, 
but only a start. Long hours of intensive 
study will be required to prepare for the 
exercise of a significant role in the legisla- 
tive process, Of key importance is the de- 
velopment of a relationship with your own 
Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
Through them, arrangements can be made 
for effective presentations before the com- 
mittees involved with water resources leg- 
islation. 

This overall review of the basis for Federal 
water resources legislation leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. Of particular importance 
to you, it would seem, is the relation of Fed- 
eral, State, and local efforts in this field. 

Almost without exception, the preamble of 
all major water resources legislation has ex- 
pressed the policy of the Congress to recog- 
nize and preserve the rights of the states in 
the utilization and control of their water 
resources, Many of the actions that have 
been taken by Federal agencies, however, 
have engendered fears that the Federal leg- 


For details on this subject, see the Febru- 
ary 21 issue for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 3713. 
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islation is in fact derogating the role of the 
states to such an extent that they will soon 
have little to do with water resources. 

Our municipalities are hard pressed to deal 
with their many problems, and are looking 
for financial assistance from any source they 
can get it. Can this assistance be accepted 
from the Federal government without sur- 
rendering the ability of the cities to deal 
with their own problems in their own way? 

Some of the questions that need answering 
might be stated as follows: What are the 
overall objectives or goals of the Federal 
water resources programs? Why have the pro- 
grams evolved in the way that they have 
with an ever-increasing Federal role? What 
is the best way to pay for what must be 
done in the water resources field? 

These are not easy questions to answer. 
Many engineers sometimes dismiss Congress 
as being highly influenced by “small groups 
of highly organized and highly vocal minor- 
ities.” Is this in fact a proper charge? What 
should the professional organizations in the 
water supply and pollution control fields do 
about it? Gentlemen, I invite your considera- 
tion of these matters. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have two items 
relating to the Vietnam war printed in 
the Record: One is the bishops’ state- 
ment on Vietnam, issued by the Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church and 
the Board of Bishops of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, November 16, 
1967; the second is a sermon entitled: 
“Christmas, War, and Christian Con- 
science,” preached by Rev. Laurence 
Byers, at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, Oreg., on December 
10, 1967. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BisHops’ STATEMENT ON VIETNAM ADOPTED BY 
THE COUNCIL OF BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH AND THE BOARD OF BISHOPS OF THE 
EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH, 
NoveMBER 16, 1967 


We commend the President of the United 
States of America for continuing to call for 
negotiations in the Vietnam war and for his 
repeatedly expressed offers to go anywhere, 
anytime, to make such talks possible. 

We are appalled by the suffering as we 
think of the more than two million refugees 
in a land of only fourteen million people, the 
tens of thousands of wounded and disabled 
in a land with only primitive facilities to 
provide for their care, and of sorrow and 
heartbreak in the ever larger number of 
homes, 

We are concerned about the effect of the 
Vietnam war in worsening the international 
situation. The survival of civilization depends 
on the establishment of a climate of accept- 
ance and cooperation among world powers. 
It is clear that the resolution of the Vietnam 
war is a major prerequisite if such a climate 
is to be established, We are confident that 
the best interests of all nations require that 
the escalation of the conflict be halted 
quickly. 

At the moment, each side indicates the 
possibility of action if the other side acts 
first. The sterile rounds of demand and 
counter-demand, accompanied by steady es- 
calation by the parties to the conflict, must 
be broken by fresh and creative action by 
one of the parties. We believe the United 
States should take this initiative. 

We urge that the United States implement 
verbal offers of negotiation with concrete 
action. Such action would be designed to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
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United States and South Vietnamese govern- 
ments, their armed forces and peoples, while 
at the same time it would provide the ut- 
most inducement to the government of North 
Vietnam and the National Liberation Front 
to come to the negotiating table. 

We, therefore, propose that the United 
States and the South Vietnamese govern- 
ments declare that, on a specified date, they 
will— 

1. initiate a cease fire, with the mainte- 
nance of positions for the safeguarding of 
life and order, and 

2. send to a neutral place a top-level team 
of negotiators to meet, under the auspices 
of the United Nations or the Geneva Con- 
ference, with all parties to the dispute, in- 
cluding the National Liberation Front. We 
believe that the United States, at the same 
time, should affirm its belief that 

(a) the purpose of negotiation should be 
to establish the right of self-determination 
for the people of South Vietnam, and 

(b) that the negotiations should consider 
the phased withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and bases with arrangements for asylum for 
those who may require it. 

In the spirit of Christian love that bids 
us bind up the wounds of friends and en- 
emies alike, we call upon the nations to join 
in a massive program of rehabilitation and 
economic development for the torn and tor- 
tured lands of both South and North 
Vietnam. 

CHRISTMAS, WAR, AND CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 
(By Laurence P. Byers, pastor, Westminster 

Presbyterian Church, Portland, Oreg., De- 

cember 10, 1967) 

“For every boot of the trampling warrior 
in battle tumult and every garment rolled in 
blood will be burned as fuel for the fire. For 
to us a child is born, to us a son is given 


and his name will be called. . the Prince 
of Peace.” (Isaiah 9:5, 6.) 
“Then Herod ...in a furious rage 


killed all the male children in Bethlehem 
and in all that region who were two years 
old or under . . (Matthew 2:16f.) 


I 


The first New Testament Christmas had 
a mood of oppression and tyranny in it, and 
the words of the prophet Isaiah announcing 
the coming of the Messiah were linked to 
“battle tumult” and garments “rolled in 
blood.” As it is in our modern world, so it 
was in the ancient world. Few were rich and 
the many were poor. Few lived long and the 
many died young. A few had too much to 
eat while the majority were hungry. The 
peasants were downtrodden, trampled, ex- 
ploited. It was so then; it is still true now. 

Thus, the conditions surrounding the birth 
of Jesus on that first Christmas were not like 
a maternity ward in a modern hospital, but 
more like a backyard slum in Detroit or Watts 
or Harlem. Joseph and Mary had travelled at 
their own expense and inconvenience in re- 
sponse to Caesar’s government decree to help 
complete the Empire's census statistics, in 
the last few days of Mary's pregnancy. If 
Mary and her baby had died in a ditch be- 
tween Nazareth and Bethlehem, imperial 
Rome would not have greatly cared. 

Furthermore, when the news was out that 
a child was born whom strangers described 
as “the King of the Jews” Herod viewed the 
information as a threat to his own position. 
So soldiers appeared in Bethlehem to butcher 
all the infant male babies under two years 
of age. Those soldiers had orders from their 
superior officers, who got their orders from 
Herod. To disobey those orders would have 
meant a military court martial, torture, and a 
soldier’s ignominious death. So the soldiers 
simply did their job of killing, as soldiers 
have always done. Even though Bethlehem 
was a small village with perhaps few babies, 
the blood of terror ran red in those village 
streets. The muffled sobs of broken families 
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sounded like the moans of grief in Vietnam, 
or in our military hospitals, or across the 
living rooms of the United States where 
families must face Christmas with the news 
of a soldier son killed in war. 


I 


But there was a difference in the terror 
of them and now. Soldiers had to face their 
victims at close range. Today they can an- 
nihilate other soldiers, or men, women, and 
children as civilians by pushing a button, 
releasing a lever, dropping a fire bomb, trig- 
gering a missile, firing a torpedo. And mass 
death rendered by mechanical means from 
afar has the effect of making murder less 
reprehensible. Yet, what is the difference 
between throwing a baby into a fire, and 
throwing fire upon a baby? We would not 
think of throwing a baby into a fire, But 
we throw fire upon babies from an elevation 
of several thousand feet, and the bombardiers 
and pilots do not have to see the children 
afterwards. Those who see them shudder. 
Mrs. Pauline Mass went to visit her six 
foster orphan children in Vietnam and found 
that two of them no longer had faces. The 
skin “had melted straight down from the 
head like a sheet, and then congealed onto 
the chest—you couldn’t see a neck. Neither 
boys had eyes left—just two little holes. 
And the mouth, another hole. They had to be 
fed by tube” (Interchurch News, August- 
September 1967, page 5). 

If you argue that they had to do that in 
order to destroy the Viet Cong, that, in- 
deed, was probably the rationale. But the 
question of whether or not we should be in 
Vietnam fighting the Viet Cong is an alto- 
gether different issue. Meanwhile, Dr. Ira W. 
Moomaw, a veteran agricultural missionary 
and expert on Far East affairs described 
the result of our napalm bombing. He said 
“There could come a time when the survivors 
may envy the dead“ (Op. cit. page 3). 

mr 


Now, a few things must be said with 
candor. First, I am not overlooking the ter- 
rorism of the Viet Cong. This last week they 
used flame throwers to destroy a govern- 
ment village, and they have destroyed many 
other villages before that, killing and maim- 
ing Vietnamese peasants who do not sub- 
mit to their political ideology and horror 
tactics. But can we in honesty argue that 
our “selective target" bombing and use of 
napalm and “anti-personnel” bombs are 
really more merciful? Too many reports have 
now been released by eye witness reporters 
and returning soldiers for us to believe that 
all our bombing is of bridges, roadways, rail- 
yards and industrial war plants. Harrison 
Salisbury wrote of his findings months ago 
in the New York Times. There are now photo- 
graphs in the recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post that reveal bombed-out bi- 
cycle factories, rice paddy dikes, farmland, 
and residential areas of Hanoi and surround- 
ing villages (Dec. 16, 1967, pages 21-24). 
Doubtless many of these had gun emplace- 
ments that were used by Viet Cong. But 
in war even civilians must try to protect 
themselves. 

In addition to this evidence, many have 
reported that our planes have bombed wind- 
mills, bullocks, schools, churches, 
tolling Catholic Christians and praying 
Buddhists. I do not say these were all in- 
tentionally bombed since our planes some- 
times must dump their bomb loads to escape 
from enemy aircraft. But chapter eight of 
the U.S. Air Force’s “Fundamentals of Aero- 
space Weapons Systems" explains that: 

“A military target is any person, thing, 
idea, entity or location selected for destruc- 
tion, inactivation, or rendering nonusable 
with weapons which will destroy the will or 
ability of the enemy to resist.” 

According to many reporters in our daily 
newspapers, a favorite method of flushing 
out the enemy troops is the first use High 
Explosive bombs and/or incendiaries— 
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napalm or magnesium—to force people into 
the open. Then we drop anti-personnel 
“guava” bombs or BLU-26/B or BLU-36B 
which scatters 308 steel balls per bomb, ex- 
ploded by a detonator and cyclotol. These 
“guava” bombs are capable of maiming every- 
one within a radius of fifteen yards. Even 
so, David Schonbrun in the December 16th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post described 
the effectiveness of our air power to halt 
infiltration of the Viet Cong into South Viet- 
nam. He wrote: “Bombing North Vietnam is 
like trying to fight a swarm of mosquitoes 
with a sledge hammer” (page 44). 

Meanwhile, the Times-Washington Post 
news service stated on December 4, 1967 that 
we have “now dropped more bombs on North 
and South Vietnam than [we] dumped on 
Europe during all of World War Il” (Oregon- 
ian, Monday, December 4, 1967). 
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What is the cost to us of such bombing 
and warfare? The cost must first be measured 
in human lives lost—both American and 
Vietnamese. Then we must measure the cost 
in the people maimed and crippled. Did you 
see the photograph of the Vietnamese child 
with both arms mutilated? The caption 
read: “I can hold neither a dove nor a hawk 
in my hands.” Another photograph shows an 
American G.I. walking through the meadow 
with his infant son, and the son clings to 
one of two hooks fitted to his father’s two 
artificial arms. 

Then the cost must be measured in the 
nervous disorders, the neuroses, the mental 
illnesses, the paralyses, the scar tissue, and 
the cost of permanent hospitalization of the 
hopelessly maimed. Finally, the cost must be 
measured in dollars spent for destruction 
that we do not spend for development. We 
spend about 30 billion a year to feed and 
outfit a military tapeworm that keeps grow- 
ing larger, while Negro Americans starve 
in Mississippi, and our great metropolitan 
areas are increasingly tortured by poverty, 
riots, decaying homes and school systems, 
and must struggle with floundering welfare 
programs. 

In the face of such appalling conditions, 
it is not really surprising that so many sol- 
diers in Vietnam wish they were not there, 
while so many students here say loudly and 
clearly they will not go there. They will go to 
jail instead, but would prefer a constructive 
humanitarian alternative like VISTA or the 
Peace Corps, or Community Service. 
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Second, this also needs to be said in can- 
dor: fighting a war against guerrillas may 
be necessary, but it often means that we 
must use the same terrible tactics of the 
enemy. A soldier son wrote home to his par- 
ents in Akron, Ohio, and his letter was first 
printed in the Beacon Journal, later reprint- 
ed in the Interchurch News of the National 


Council of Churches. A portion went like 


this: 

“Dear Mom anD Dap: Today we went on a 
mission and I’m not very proud of myself, 
my friends, or my country. We burned every 
hut in sight! . . . The people were incredibly 
poor. My unit burned and plundered their 
meager possessions ... The huts here are 
thatched palm leaves. Each one has a dried 
mud bunker inside . . to protect the fam- 
ilies. Kind of like air raid shelters. My unit 
Commanders, however, chose to think that 
these bunkers are ‘offensive.’ So every hut 
we find that has a bunker, we are ordered to 
burn to the ground. 

“When the ten helicopters landed this 
morning in the midst of these huts, and 
six men jumped out of each “chopper,” we 
were firing from the moment we hit the 
ground. We fired into all the huts we could, 
Then we got “on line” and swept the area. 

“It is then that we burn these huts and 
take all the men old enough to carry a weap- 
on and the “choppers” take them to a collec- 
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tion point a few miles away for interrogation. 
The families don't understand this. The Viet 
Cong fill their minds with tales saying the 
G.I.’s kill all their men... /so/... they 
watch in terror as we burn their homes, per- 
sonal possessions and food. Yes, we burn all 
rice and shoot all livestock. 

“Some of the guys are so careless! Today 
a buddy of mine called out La Dai (“Come 
Here!“) into a hut and an old man came out 
of the bomb shelter. My buddy told the old 
man to get away from the hut and, since 
we have to move quickly on a sweep, just 
threw a hand grenade into the shelter. 

“As he pulled the pin, the old man got 
excited and started jabbering and running 
toward my buddy and the hut. A G.I., not 
understanding, stopped the old man with a 
football tackle just as my buddy threw the 
grenade into the shelter . After he threw 
it and was running for cover, we all heard 
a baby crying from inside the shelter! 

“There was nothing we could do. 

“After the explosion, we found the mother, 
two children ages about six and twelve, boy 
and girl, and an almost newborn baby. That 
is what the old man was trying to tell us. 

“The three of us dragged out the bodies 
onto the floor of the hut. It was horrible. The 
children’s fragile bodies were torn apart, 
literally mutilated. We looked at each other 
and burned the hut. 

“The old man was just whimpering in dis- 
belief outside the burning hut. We walked 
away and left him there. My last look was: 
old, old man in ragged, torn dirty clothes 
outside the burning hut, praying to Buddha. 
His white hair was blowing in the wind and 
tears were rolling down. 

“Well, Dad, you wanted to know what it’s 
like here. Does this give you an idea? 

“Your Son.” 

Now notice: the letter does not say that 
the commander ordered the soldiers to kill 
mothers, children, and babies, but it does 
say that these were killed in their own homes 
in the process of waging war. In this case 
the killing was the result of both carelessness 
and fear, if not intent. I am saying, then, 
with this letter as substantiating evidence, 
that our soldiers, to do their job, are forced 
in haste and danger, often against their own 
wills, to use the tactics of the enemy Viet 
Cong whom we insist are terrorists. 


vr 


Third, this with candor: Our foreign pol- 
icy is strangely inconsistent. It was first 
argued by administration spokesmen that we 
would not fight in Vietnam except as ad- 
visors and with career soldiers. Then, after 
further escalation our involvement was said 
to be for the establishment of a democratic 
government at the request of the South Viet- 
namese. Again we expanded our fighting ma- 
chine further and now find ourselves there 
with half a million men fighting to support 
the Ky regime that offers the people no basic 
democratic freedom. Meanwhile, many ob- 
servers have said that eighty percent of the 
Vietnamese favor the government of Ho Chi 
Minh. 


Still later it was argued that we are fight- 
ing in Vietnam to stop the spread of Com- 
munism over South East Asia. In reality, 
all of these reasons dovetail and supply the 
reason for our troops being there. Yet it 
appears that we are only hardening Commu- 
nist resistance to our display of military 
power. In any case, industry and books, farm 
tools and hospitals, irrigation dams and 
seeds, industrial advisors and school teachers 
are all urgently needed to help stabilize a 
shredded government caught in the battle 
against Communism and these we neglect in 
the expansion of our military might. 

Besides, if it is really Communism we are 
determined to stop (despite the fact that, 
when left alone, it takes on more and more 
character of Capitalism), then why did we 
loan a billion dollars to Marshal Tito to fur- 
ther his Communist regime in Yugoslavia? 
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Some would reply: to create a rift between 
Yugoslavia and Russia. Why then, using that 
logic, should we not have loaned a billion 
dollars to Ho Chi Minh to create a greater 
rift between Vietnam and China which for 
centuries have been dreaded enemies of 
each other? 

And what about stamping out Communism 
in Hungary and Indonesia and Italy? And 
why do we permit Castro to impose Com- 
munist rule on Cuba, ninety miles off the 
Florida coast? Isn't it because we believe 
his form of government will collapse under 
its own weight of tyranny and bungling? Why 
then fight a civil war in Vietnam, 10,000 miles 
away, if Communist tyranny and bungling 
inevitably sows the seeds of his own internal 
disruption. 

Are there still deeper reasons for our 
presence there? Do we fight in Vietnam be- 
cause China is next to it, and Russia is just 
north of China? International observers in- 
sist that the grand-canyon gulf that has 
been widening between China and Russia 
is now being narrowed again because we are 
forcing the two together by our presence in 
Vietnam. Is our presence there needed to keep 
China from taking over all of Southeast 
Asia? Is China using Ho as a buffer between 
itself and the United States? What little news 
we have on China seems to point to its own 
internal chaos and approximate civil war. 
Yet the borders of Kashmir and the take- 
over in Tibet both clearly reveal aggressive 
Chinese aims. And Mao is a militant Marxian 
Communist. But are we trying to provoke 
him into a fight? Many wonder. Yet who 
knows? 

Meanwhile, two further developments ap- 
pear. Recently the Advisory Council on In- 
ter-American Affairs of the United Presby- 
terian Church unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that cur U.S. policies, designed 
to provide economic and political develop- 
ment in Latin America appear to do the re- 
verse because U.S. military aid supports “re- 
pressive military regimes.” “Such regimes,” 
the Council declared, “ultimately contribute 
to the perpetuation of injustice” because 
military governments alienate progressive 
leadership. While that is going on in Latin 
America, Russia is building up her striking 
power in the Mediterranean and increasing 
the shipment of arms to Vietnam. In the 
face of all this, if our planes pursue the Viet 
Cong across the China border, as Presbyterian 
ex-president Eisenhower recently recom- 
mended on television to his American audi- 
ence, we may indeed find ourselves fighting 
a large-scale war not only in China, but in 
Laos, Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam— 
with Russia striking at us from the Mediter- 
ranean in the first phases of a third World 
War. 
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Now fourth, this with candor: There is no 
convincing evidence that we are winning, or 
can win this war in Vietnam until we ob- 
literate the whole countryside. I am quite 
sure we are able to do that, and most of the 
Vietnamese know we can do it. But if we 
do that, all we will have proved is that we 
are the mightiest power on earth. Yet Com- 
munism will still be with us in the world, fed 
by human hunger, misery, and its own 
ideology. 

Therefore, some insist stridently that we 
should withdraw our troops immediately. 
Others insist that we cannot pull out and 
be responsible to the people of South East 
Asia. Some say they depend upon us. Others 
insist that they hate us. Some argue that 
we should turn the whole issue over to the 
United Nations, but the United Nations can 
be caught in a quagmire of vetoes. Mean- 
while, some insist that if we continue down 
our present course the whole country side 
will be devastated, the majority of the people 
will be maimed or killed, and the remaining 
enemy troops will drift across the borders 
of Laos and Cambodia, only to draw us into 
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a larger war that will devastate those coun- 
tries as well. This is a staggering moral issue. 

Winston Churchill once wrote: “Never, 
never, never believe any war will be smooth 
and easy ... the statesman who yields to 
war fever must realize that once the signal 
is given he is no longer the master of policy, 
but the slave of unforseeable and uncontrol- 
lable events. Antiquated war offices, weak, 
incompetent or arrogant commanders, un- 
trustworthy allies, hostile neutrals, malig- 
nant Fortune, ugly surprises, awful miscal- 
culations—all take their seats at the Council 
Board. . . Always remember, however sure 
you are that you can easily win, that there 
would not be a war if the other man did not 
think he also had a chance” (The Bitter 
Heritage, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., inside front 
page quote). 

Those words help explain why so many 
conflicting and protesting voices have so 
little effect upon the course of this war. Yet 
the crescendo is mounting as we draw near 
to Christmas, not only in demonstrations 
against the draft by the young men expected 
to offer their lives in Vietnam, but also in the 
words of honorable men who believe in our 
democratic government and speak from 
fields of education, science, and politics. 

Thus, articles have recently appeared in 
the Post by Robert Kennedy. Robert McAffee 
Brown wrote his views in Look. Charles West 
(whose position, I think, is better balanced 
than most) wrote for Presbyterian Life. 
Harpers, Newsweek, Atlantic Monthly—all 
typically middle-class “establishment” pub- 
lications, have featured sharp and differing 
criticism of our present position in Vietnam. 
To these voices are added the dissent of Sen- 
ators Morse, Hatfield, Kennedy, McCarthy, 
McGovern, Gruening and Fulbright, to 
name a few among many who speak in op- 
position to our stance in Vietnam. 

If it is argued that equal time should be 
given here to those who oppose these voices, 
I would reply that these are the minority 
voices today. The administration has the 
more powerful voice in our mediums of com- 
munication. But add up further the state- 
ments of the National and World Council of 
Churches, our General Assembly's ‘“Declara- 
tion of Conscience” read from this pulpit 
and lectern last summer, and consider the 
messages of the Pope and Vatican II con- 
cerning world peace. They have all tried to 
suggest alternatives to our present policies 
for the administration to explore. When all 
these voices and positions are marshalled 
together, with the conflicting voices in every 
university and church across this nation, it 
is apparent that no single issue has ever so 
thoroughly divided this nation as the war 
in Vietnam. 
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I cannot resolve the international con- 
flict or thread through the prevailing na- 
tional chaos to pose a solution, Even if I 
could, there is no evidence to show that 
the opinion of a lonely preacher would be 
heeded in Washington. But it should be the 
preacher’s privilege to insist that peace is 
very much the Church's business; and it 
should be the preacher's business to preach 
about it in the name of the Prince of Peace. 

I know a few things the Church must do 
in wartime. First, we must pray and work 
for peace. That means that we should sup- 
port the efforts of Church World Service in 
its distribution of food, clothing, and medi- 
cine to help war ravaged refugees—wherever 
they may be. And pray that the time will 
soon come when some of us can go to Viet- 
nam to rebuild the dikes, the churches, the 
schools and villages we have helped destroy 
by the use made of our taxes to undergird 
our weapons and soldiers of war. 

Second, we must cooperate with govern- 
ment powers and authorities in politics to 
bring forth a climate for negotiation and the 
establishment of peace. That means we 
should listen to and participate in the de- 
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bate around us concerning our choices in 
Vietnam and the role of the United Nations. 
And we should insist that the greater power 
should always take the initiative for negotia- 
tion. 

Third, we must include a ministry of com- 
passion to those caught in the web of evil 
and brutality. That means we must help 
soldiers, and the parents, wives, and children 
of soldiers to face anxiety, separation, fear, 
horror, and death. For soldiers, in Christian 
conscience, may feel that they must fight 
in this war to stem the tide of Communist 
tyranny. We must bring a message to them 
of God’s comfort and forgiveness linked to 
the message of God’s judgment upon our 
folly. Within that judgment we must point 
to the agape love of Jesus, the Christ, and 
the power of His resurrection to bring us 
hope and life beyond this world’s evil. 

Fourth, we must oppose the pretensions 
and injustices of government whenever it 
turns deaf ears to the voices of those gov- 
erned and pursues a policy that endangers 
the whole human race. That means that we 
must insist, as our Presbyterian doctrine 
makes so clear, that God alone is Lord of 
the conscience’—not the nation, or the po- 
lice force, or the local draft board. There- 
fore, the Church must include a ministry of 
counsel to Conscientious Objectors in addi- 
tion to soldiers. These young men, in most 
cases, are considered old enough to fight, or 
die, or go to jail, or serve five years at hard 
labor, but they are not old enough to vote 
against an undeclared war! 

Conscientious Objectors under our govern- 
ment should be continued the right to re- 
fuse to fight in wars in general, and given 
the added right to refuse to fight in this 
war in particular, since to do so links them, 
against their conscience, with terrorism. 
Many young men insist that the Nuremberg 
Trials proved that individuals are responsible 
if they participate in war crimes, despite 
the orders of their military commanders to 
do so, and thus there may appear more Con- 
scientious Objectors to this war in Vietnam 
than in any war we have known. 


IX 


However, the agony of conscience in war 
must be individually faced. I pray that those 
who face it may find here a ministry of com- 
passion and counsel. If the war continues to 
escalate, the day may be soon upon us when 
both soldiers and Conscientious Objectors 
will seek sanctuary here. If they do, may they 
learn that Christmas joy is to help relieve 
the grief and agony of a broken world. Be- 
yond the glow of a parachute flare is the 
star in the Christmas sky, pointing us to the 
Messiah born into a world of “tramping war- 
riors in battle tumult”—and born as the 
“Prince of Peace.” 

Beyond the rattle of machine gun fire, and 
the chop chop of descending helicopter blades 
hovering over the wounded is a windswept 
hill called Calvary. There soldiers, under or- 
ders, drove a spear into limp fiesh hanging 
from nails, like a man with open wounds 
suspended from barbed wire. If the televised 
agony of all that comes into our living 
rooms beside tinsel and Christmas tree lights, 
try to remember that the angel’s song was 
for such a world as this: “peace on earth to 
men of goodwill.” If that peace never comes 
due to human folly, then remember that 
Christ Himself is our peace, and after Cal- 
vary came the dawn of eternal life on Easter 
morn, and the comfort of the Holy Spirit. 


REDS MAKE USE OF DOVES’ TALK 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an article written by Lt. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, am experienced and out- 
standing retired Air Force officer, and 
published in the March 13, 1968, issue of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force Times. 
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I am most impressed by General 
Eaker’s candid evaluation and recom- 
mend it to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REDS Make UsE or Doves’ TALK 

(By Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, USAF, retired) 

The campaign in the United States to 
have us pull our forces out of Vietnam and 
abandon Southeast Asia to the Communists 
has taken a curious turn. The advocates of 
that policy are now saying we can’t win 
and, after all, the South Vietnamese are not 
worth the effort, their people are uncon- 
cerned and apathetic, their leaders are cor- 
rupt and inefficient and their new govern- 
ment has not accomplished the needed so- 
cial reforms. 

While I was in Vietnam for a few weeks 
late last year I saw no evidence to support 
these charges. What is much more signifi- 
cant, not one of the U.S. military or civilian 
leaders on duty there held any such notions, 

The tragedy is that this campaign to dis- 
credit our allies can do irreparable harm to 
our joint effort. Can anyone doubt that we 
are now engaged in a joint enterprise with 
the South Vietnamese? I never saw any part- 
nership prosper when one of the partners 
began to attack and vilify the other. 

One Southeast Asian, a civilian govern- 
ment official educated at Oxford, said to me, 
“When one of your senators makes a speech 
harshly and unfairly criticizing our people, 
our leaders and our government, we hear it 
on Hanoi radio the next night. Some of your 
leaders are, unwittingly I hope, providing 
the Reds with much of their most effective 
propaganda.” 

What would have been the effect here in 
1776 if Lafayette, Rochambeau and Kosci- 
uszko—Europeans who came to help us win 
our freedom—had called Washington and 
our other leaders crooks and incompetents? 

A middle-class South Vietnamese civilian 
educated in the United States had this to 
say: “We often read a remark from some of 
your politicians saying that President Thieu 
and Vice President Ky were elected by only 
37% of our voters, leaving the obvious as- 
sumption that they were an unpopular 
choice. Your President Kennedy, I under- 
stand was elected by less than 28% of your 
voters. Only 55% of your eligible voters went 
to the polls, and only slightly more than half 
of them voted for Kennedy. Right?” 

It is now being said snidely that the Viet 
Cong Tet atrocities demonstrated that the 
South Vietnamese government cannot keep 
the peace, even with our help. Let’s examine 
the validity and fairness of that. In South 
Vietnam, 14 million people have not been 
able to prevent crimes by some 50,000 Viet 
Cong and 90,000 armed intruders from the 
North. Here in the United States, 200 million 
people cannot prevent 1 million criminals 
from committing murders and robberies in 
every city in the country. 

I think it is significant that of all the 
homeless, harried refugees from the recent 
battles, none has gone North to Hanoi or 
fled to Viet Cong sanctuaries. 

Instead, all have sought the protection of 
South Vietnamese or U.S. forces. 

Those who suggest that the Viet Cong be 
admitted to the government of South Viet- 
nam are apparently unaware, despite the 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that 
the Viet Cong are criminals. Putting them in 
the government would be comparable to giv- 
ing criminals representation on all our city 
police forces or granting seats in Congress to 
the Cosa Nostra. 

Middle-class, educated, professional men 
and women in Southeast Asia believe that it 
is unfair to expect them, with a new consti- 
tution and a recently-elected president, to 
achieve social reforms which we have only 
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lately accomplished under a system of gov- 
ernment more than 175 years old. 

Responsible, intelligent U.S. citizens, who 
want to see us achieve our objectives in Viet- 
nam, can help to stem and counteract this 
irresponsible, senseless campaign to dis- 
credit our allies in Southeast Asia, which 
encourages the enemy, prolongs the war and 
increases our casualties. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. MONDALE; Mr. President, Con- 
gress is now on record in opposition to 
East-West trade. The votes came on the 
bill to extend the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Unfortunately, this opposition comes 
at a time when the solidarity of the Com- 
munist bloc is cracking. The members 
gathered in Budapest recently evidenced 
their disarray. The Eastern European 
countries have instituted broad economic 
reforms in the expectation that increased 
trade possibilities will help them 
strengthen their economic independence. 

We should be encouraging trade with 
these nations, but the advantages to be 
gained from East-West trade are re- 
moved from the realm of possibility when 
one of the chief sources of financing 
such trade—the Eximbank—is prohibited 
from engaging in transactions with Com- 
munist countries. 

What have we really done by voting 
against East-West trade? While we are 
patting ourselves on the back for strik- 
ing a blow at communism, we have ac- 
tually helped the Stalinist-type elements 
in Communist nations who are opposed 
to any contact with the West, preferring 
instead to intensify the cold war, Our 
“blow” at communism denies American 
business opportunities and markets at 
a time when increasing exports is crucial 
to our balance of payments. 

We are denying trade opportunities for 
Eastern European nations which could 
assist them to break away from mono- 
lithic economic control by Russia. We are 
denying chances for Eastern European 
leaders to assert nationalistic prefer- 
ences. We are denying chances to en- 
courage all Communist nations to supply 
consumer products. 

Our “blow” at communism only makes 
us appear silly in the eyes of Europeans. 
I ask—how can any nation which has 
been built by the strength of its economic 
system wear blinders when it has an 
opportunity to build economic ties 
throughout the world? An uneasy world 
ean only benefit from peaceful and stabi- 
lizing contacts through trade. I deplore 
any action by Congress which makes 
more difficult such economic ties. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Some Cracks in the Com- 
munist Bloc,” published in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of February 26, 1968, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOME CRACKS IN THE COMMUNIST BLOC 

Inadvertently the United States is helping 
to convert the economic aspect of Eastern 
European communism into something sus- 
piciously similar to capitalism. President 
Johnson’s endorsement in 1966 of “building 
bridges” to the Communist world was ac- 
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knowledged by a proposal in Congress for 
relaxed restrictions on East-West trade, but 
no action was taken then or in 1967, and none 
is expected this year. 

Ironically, many Western Europeans felt 
this to be a go-ahead, and their trade with 
the East, already growing steadily, acceler- 
ated in the past two years. The East Euro- 
peans, in turn, have initiated broad economic 
reforms. Most countries, for example, have 
adopted the distinctly non-Communist rule 
of permitting profit-making plants to retain 
up to 50 per cent of their foreign exchange 
earnings as a competitive incentive. 

Politically as well as economically, the 
evidence points to the growing independence 
of what used to be known as Communist-bloc 
countries. Least conforming has been Ro- 
mania, which shocked the Soviets last year 
by refusing to go along with the Communist 
condemnation of Israel and support for the 
Arab states. 

In the spring, while incidents along the 
Syrian border brought Soviet denunciations 
of “Zionist aggression,” a top-level Israeli 
delegation accepted a Romanian invitation to 
Bucharest, where they successfully completed 
a commercial treaty. Even after the June war, 
Romania refused to change its stand. In 
December a new, expanded agreement was 
negotiated, this time in Israel—not in Tel 
Aviv but in Jerusalem, where the political 
significance of Romanian recognition of 
Israeli claims could not be missed. 

Such events illustrate the changing nature 
of the Cold War and the ability of other na- 
tions to exploit the opportunities those 
changes offer. Political realities of American 
preoccupation with Vietnam probably pre- 
vent similar “bridge-building” from this 
country now. Our hope is that those congress- 
men who recognize the changing nature of 
the Communist “bloc” will eventually per- 
suade their colleagues that the United States 
should join the rest of the West in expanded 
trade with the East. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON REAFFIRMS 
AMERICA’S COMMITMENT TO 
SOUND CONSERVATION POLICIES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his environ- 
mental improvement message last Fri- 
day, reaffirmed our Nation’s high esteem 
for the natural values of the environ- 
ment. The preservation of nature's 
beauty and order for recreational and 
esthetic enjoyment is in the best tradi- 
tion of our stewardship of this land. 
More recently, we have come to recog- 
nize the great value of scientific obser- 
vations and engineering to help correct 
inadvertent abuses of our natural herit- 
age. And we now have available new 
opportunities to protect the land, air and 
water for many previously incompatible 
uses. 

These problems and opportunities do 
not stop at the seacoast. We have learned 
that untampered wetlands or coastal 
lands and waters, for example, are in 
many cases highly productive—yielding 
substantial quantities of shellfish, with 
commercial values exceeding that of our 
most fertile farmland. Conservation 
means not only an end to waste re- 
sources, but the reclamation of natural 
wealth. And our responsibility to our 
children’s children provides a moral di- 
mension to these efforts. 

Two years ago the Congress took the 
initiative to enunciate a policy to uti- 
lize more effectively the seas around us— 
including inshore waters over the Con- 
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tinental Shelf, the ocean deeps, and the 
inland seas formed by the Great Lakes. 
Enactment of Public Law 89-454 was 
an expression of the conservationist phi- 
losophy at its best. It looks to preserva- 
tion of marine resources for constructive 
use by mankind. 

I am pleased that the President’s mes- 
sage underlines the promise of the sea, 
the inshore waters and its resources, and 
the determination by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intensify its efforts to study 
and to utilize the sea. This is particularly 
significant for the State of Maine. 

The President spoke highly in the mes- 
sage of the National Sea Grant College 
and Program Act as a “new partnership 
between the Federal Government and 
the Nation's universities which will 
prepare men and women for careers in 
the Marine Sciences.” Skilled talented 
manpower is essential to progress in our 
future study and use of the sea. The 
President’s recommendation of $6 mil- 
lion for the sea grant program for fiscal 
year 1969 is a modest program for con- 
tinuation of new university activities be- 
ing begun in fiscal year 1969. This in- 
vestment supports our institutions of 
higher education, opens fresh opportuni- 
ties to our young people, and plants the 
seeds for realizing the great potential 
benefits from the sea. We should be do- 
ing far more than this, if the demands 
of our military commitments were not so 
overriding. 

I congratulate the President on his 
vision and his initiative. The deep ocean 
is the final geographic frontier for ex- 
ploration on our planet. He sounds a 
challenging and exciting call when he 
announces our intent to seek with other 
nations to launch an international dec- 
ade of ocean exploration for the 1970’s. 
He rightly characterizes this as a “his- 
toric and unprecedented adventure.” The 
long-range benefits from tapping the 
ocean's resources—in magnitudes not 
now known—are reason enough for a 
partnership among all the nations bor- 
dering the oceans to initiate their ex- 
ploration. But the opportunity offered 
by a decade of ocean exploration is not 
limited to national advantages. It is 
above all a spiritual challenge to modern 
man to explore fully his environment. 
The self-discipline to master the envi- 
ronment without despoiling it; to pre- 
serve and even occasionally to enhance 
nature for her joint occupancy—that is 
the moral imperative before us. 


AFL-CIO STATEMENT ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at its re- 
cent convention at Bal Harbour, Fla., the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO issued 
a forward-looking statement on educa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON EDUCATION, BAL HARBOUR, FLA., FEB- 
RUARY 20, 1968 
Few achievements of the Kennedy and 

Johnson Administrations have been as im- 

portant or long lasting in their effect as the 

broad range of educational legislation en- 
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acted by the Congress. The entire span of 
educational services from pre-school pro- 
grams to college and adult education pro- 
grams have been strengthened by the federal 
government’s new commitment to share in 
the financial support of education. President 
Johnson quite properly described the 89th 
Congress as one that would go down in his- 
tory as the “Educational Congress.” 

In his education message to the 90th Con- 
gress, on February 5, 1968, the President ex- 
pressed his belief that the mid-1960's “will 
be remembered as a time of unprecedented 
achievement in American education.” The 
AFL-CIO shares this view, even as it recog- 
nizes that staggering problems still remain 
and that what has been accomplished must 
be regarded only as a beginning. 

In many regards, however, the AFL-CIO 
would go further than the President's pro- 
posals. We urge Congress to take the message 
as the starting point for a legislation pro- 
gram rather than as the outer limits of one. 

Particularly in the field of higher educa- 
tion there is need for going far beyond the 
Administration recommendations. The pro- 
posed cut of more than #500 million in funds 
for construction of new facilities for higher 
education will mean that thousands of young 
people who stand ready for higher education 
will be denied it by simple lack of space. Stu- 
dent aid programs will be of little help if 
there is no room for the students in the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. The AFL-CIO 
believes that the proposed cuts in construc- 
tion funds should be restored in addition to 
an increased student ald program. 

The Administration proposed to increase 
available student loans through the method 
of subsidized and guaranteed private loans. 
So far this method has been tried and the re- 
sults have not been promising. Banks have 
been reluctant to lend money at reasonable 
rates. To encourage them, the Administration 
proposes to make the loans more attractive 
by giving the lender a service fee of up to $35 
for each loan. Rather than making student 
loans more profitable to the banks, Congress 
should, in the view of the AFL-CIO, return 
to the principle of government loans such 
as have been available on a limited basis 
through the National Defense Education Act. 
Government loans are surer to get to the stu- 
dent who needs them, and they are less ex- 
pensive in the long run than the guaranteed 
private loan plan. 

The Administration proposes a $40 million 
increase in Headstart funds, but most of this 
is for follow up programs. Headstart is still 
much too limited. It needs to be expanded 
and placed on a year around basis. To do 
this will require far more federal support 
than is envisioned at the federal level. 

The AFL-CIO welcomes the changes rec- 
ommended by the President in vocational 
education. More than one-half of the young 
men and women who graduate from high 
school every year do not go to college. In ad- 
dition, three out of every ten students fail 
to complete high school. 

Three-fourths of the graduating class of 
1965 found employment by the fall of 1965 
but less than one-half of those who dropped 
out of school during the school year 1964-65 
were able to get jobs. It is obvious that edu- 
cation and training are essential factors that 
increase the earning power of the individual 
and thus, his purchasing power—the princi- 
pal bridge to full employment. 

Vocational education must prepare every 
boy and girl who does not go to college with 
the necessary skills to obtain and hold a job. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 has 
provided our schools with new and modern 
tools to relate training and vocational edu- 
cation to the realistic needs of the labor 
market. A National Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education, established by the Act 
and appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, just completed an 
evaluation of the status of vocational educa- 
tion. The Council came to the conclusion 
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that “the promise of the Act has not been 
realized.” We in the AFL-CIO concur with 
that evaluation. 

We believe that innovative programs, sep- 
arately funded, must be encouraged to carry 
out the purpose of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. Work-study programs that com- 
bine education, training, work experience as 
well as income opportunities must become 
an integrated part of our overall vocational 
education system. In addition, residential 
schools should be constructed and operated 
to provide training opportunities away from 
an unfavorable home environment. Specific 
funds must be earmarked for the vocational 
education of persons with educational, social 
and economic handicaps. 

The AFL-CIO strongly supports greater 
flexibility in federal matching grants to the 
states, Innovation projects, work-study pro- 
grams and residential schools and programs 
for the socially and economically disabled 
require the federal government to assume a 
much larger portion of the costs than pres- 
ently provided by the 50-50 matching base 
in the law. To carry out the programs that 
are urgently needed now requires a much 
higher appropriation of funds than is pres- 
ently authorized in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. 

No sounder investment can be made by 
the citizens of the United States than an in- 
vestment in their own children's economic 
future. In his message, the President re- 
minded us that “many of our urgent educa- 
tional programs which directly affect the 
young people of America cannot be deferred.” 
He concluded that “the cost—the human 
cost—of delay is intolerable.” 

The adult programs described in the Pres- 
ident's message, like those for younger stu- 
dents, move in the right direction but at far 
too slow a pace. Considering the fact that 
there are 23 million adults who have not 
completed the eighth grade, a program which 
reached only 330,000 of them last year is 
hardly a cause for rejoicing. Expanded pro- 
grams, adequately funded and administered 
by the states are clearly needed. 

Organized labor has long recited the need 
for a federally supported university labor 
extension program. Those extension services 
which are now in existence make a great 
contribution to labor education. They need 
to be greatly expanded to meet the needs 
of unions. This expansion will not come about 
without federal support. 

The AFL-CIO believes that federal funds 
should be provided for training and educa- 
tion of union members, stewards and officers 
in the same way as federal grants are made 
available to farmers and business. 

Universities across the nation have mani- 
fested a genuine interest in servicing the 
needs of labor through the expansion of 
meaningful labor education programs. We, 
therefore, urge the Congress to give affirma- 
tive consideration to supplementary aid in 
this area. 

In assessing our national priorities, we 
need to maintain a keen awareness that 
everywhere across the nation the urban crisis 
continues to be America’s greatest domestic 
problem. In responding to that crisis there 
is no more essential tool than quality edu- 
cation at every level for all. Much of the un- 
rest in our cities can be related to the hope- 
lessness manifested by those who cannot see 
any substantive improvement in the quality 
of education in our inner city schools. In our 
view, the rate of improvement is still too 
slow and fails to meet the urgency of our 
times. 

Where progress has beeen made, quite of- 
ten it has been obscured by rapid movement 
from rural areas to the inner city. Attention 
to the quality of education in the rural areas 
therefore should be stepped up in the light 
of these developments. 

To effectively address ourselves to this to- 
tal problem, high priority should be given 
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to the expansion of programs which com- 
pensate for the years of decay, discrimination 
and apathy experienced by those who dwell 
in the ghettos of our cities. We believe that 
meaningful efforts in this direction will ul- 
timately give rise to new hope to those who 
have long since given up. 


COMMISSION ON HEALTH SCIENCE 
AND SOCIETY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
recently introduced a joint resolution 
calling for the creation of a Commission 
on Health Science and Society to study 
some of the social and ethical implica- 
tions of the recent medical break- 
throughs, including heart transplants. 

The University of Minnesota has 
pioneered in the development of the 
techniques and information needed in its 
animal research program, thereby pav- 
ing the way for some of the recent break- 
throughs. The university has been re- 
sponsible for the training of many of the 
outstanding surgeons responsible for the 
recent heart transplant operations. In 
addition, many in the university have 
been involved in research and develop- 
ment in related areas. 

Dr. Jesse E. Edwards, president of the 
American Heart Association and profes- 
sor of pathology at the University of 
Minnesota, is a leader in the field of 
medical research who is well aware of the 
ethical and moral implications of the 
health sciences. 

In a recent statement to the University 
of Minnesota’s Minnesota Daily, he 
discussed the need for establishment of 
a committee to consider the ethical prob- 
lems of transplants and other medical 
practices. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Edwards’ illuminating remarks be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Heart ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT PROBES TRANS- 
PLANT ETHICS 


(By George Mitchell) 

Human heart transplants involve serious 
ethical. problems, Dr. Jessie E. Edwards, 
president of the American Heart Assn. and 
professor of pathology, said Tuesday. 

The American Heart Assn. approved the 
establishment of a committee on the ethical 
problems of transplants and other medical 
practices in the middle of January, Edwards 
said. He said that in addition to doctors it 
will include members of the clergy, the legal 
profession, and the judiciary and will cut 
across social and racial lines. 

“It will address itself to the subject of 
transplants both from the view of the recip- 
ient and the donor,” he said, “and it will 
evaluate the definitions of life and death 
and the issue of who is logically responsible 
for the disposition of the organs.” 

Edwards called heart transplants “clinical 
trials.” Tou have to start somewhere,” he 
said. “It was the same for the first open- 
heart operation. It had been tried on dogs, 
but would it work on man? You didn’t know. 
We have to accept this as a fact of life. It 
has to be done. The day has to come when 
somebody is the first person to whom it’s 
done.” 

Asked if an ethical problem is presented by 
a physician’s inability to accurately predict 
a heart patient’s longevity. Edwards replied 
that “a patient can get in a state verging on 
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the unconscious and experienced people can 
often be right in concluding that the end 
is not far away.” 

He agreed, however, that it is very difficult 
to predict how much longer a heart patient 
may live. 

A team of doctors wanting to perform a 
transplant should not be the ones to decide 
how much longer a patient has to live, he 
said. A team of doctors from another in- 
stitution should be called in to make an 
objective study of the patient’s condition and 
then recommend whether a transplant 
should be performed, he said. 

Asked if he thought legal precautions like 
those of the Food and Drug Administration 
regulations on experimental drugs should be 
applied to experimental surgery, Edwards 
said that there should be some broad legal 
guidelines. 

“But,” he continued, “the management of 
the individual patient must ultimately fall 
upon the shoulders of the physician, because 
he has the special training to understand 
disease.” 

Edwards said laws concerning a potential 
donor's permission for the use of one of his 
organs in case of death should be liberalized. 
“I think there should be ways devised so 
that if an individual in his right mind wants 
to give his heart or kidneys or cornea or 
what have you, he would have the right to 
do it,” he said. 

When is a potential heart donor actually 
dead? “When all the vital organs—the 
heart, brain, and lungs—have stopped func- 
tioning,” according to Edwards. “The pub- 
lic's idea of how ultra-fast you have to get 
the heart out is mistaken,” he said. "There 
isn’t that much of a rush.” 

He pointed out that a wave of enthusiasm 
generated by direct reporting to the public 
may give false hope to those with hopeless 
conditions. “It's bad enough for one to be 
in a difficult predicament physically, but it’s 
cruel to give him false hope about it,” he 
said. 

According to Edwards, the basic feat of 
heart transplanting is technically not very 
difficult. He said that hundreds of heart 
surgeons could perform the operation. 

“The big thing in heart transplantation 
was accomplished almost 15 years ago, and 
that is the heart-lung machine,” he said. A 
heart-lung machine keeps the patient alive 
during the period when he has no heart. 

Edwards said that he could not “get very 
enthusiastic about the prospects for heart 
transplantations. I'm more enthusiastic 
about the potential for a mechanical device 
than I am for the transplant,” he said. 


MOST CRUCIAL ISSUE FACING 
EDUCATION TODAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it was my 
good fortune on a recent trip to Oregon 
to have the opportunity to visit a campus 
of Portland Community College. This is 
one of Oregon’s youngest institutions of 
higher education; but to me and, I am 
sure, to the young men and women who 
work in its classrooms, it is an institution 
of great promise for the future. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my visit, and I 
enjoyed talking with both faculty and 
students. Portland Community College is 
served by President Amo DeBernardis, 
an administrator who is committed to 
the idea that every student should have 
a chance to develop his potential. The 
philosophy he exemplifies is well set forth 
in a series of four articles published in 
the Oregon Journal during January and 
February of this year. His statements are 
helpful to me, and I am sure they will 
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be to other Senators as we consider legis- 
lation in the educational area. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Jan. 12, 1968] 


WRAT 1s Mosr CRUCIAL ISSUE FACING 
EDUCATION TODAY? 


(Nore.—This is the third column in the 
new Journal feature “Education Forum” in 
which three prominent Oregon educators 
answer vital questions on education. If you 
have a question or comment on any educa- 
tion subject, send it to Education Forum, 
Oregon Journal, Portland 97201. The ques- 
tion of the week will be answered by all three 
experts“ on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day on the Journal’s Feature Page.) 


(By Dr. Amo DeBernardis) 


Although many critical issues face educa- 
tion, I believe the most critical is the large 
city school problem, 

Schools in large cities are having difficulty 
obtaining funds to adequately finance their 
educational programs. 

As a consequence, buildings are run down, 
materials are lacking, good teachers are leav- 
ing the system and morale is low. 

People are moving out of the city, and 
they are being replaced by other citizens who 
are not so affluent. 

If we accept the fact that education is an 
important factor in maintaining the Ameri- 
can system of government, then what hap- 
pens to the 75 per cent of the nation’s chil- 
dren who attend schools in large cities should 
be of interest to every citizen. 

Schools in the American system have the 
important function of preparing the stu- 
dent for citizenship. 

What happens if the educational program 
is allowed to become substandard for a ma- 
jority of our young people? What happens 
to a group of young people who have been 
“short. changed” in their education? How 
will they react in voting on issues which face 
the community—the nation? 

The tax revolt has hit the large city school 
systems in a time of their greatest need. Be- 
cause large cities have been in operation for 
a long time, the school buildings need exten- 
sive maintenance or renovating. 

Portland is a good example. Over half of 
the buildings are 40 years old—some are 50— 
and because of limited budgets over the past 
decade these older buildings have not been 
remodeled and maintained at the level which 
would insure good facilities for the children. 
Many are in need of complete renovation to 
take care of a modern educational program 
to provide for use of new educational equip- 
ment and teaching materials. 1 

Because of limited funds, large city school 
systems are unable to maintain and develop 
educational programs to take care of the 
unique needs created by the influx of cul- 
turally deprived groups who move into the 
city. Expanded services of social workers, spe- 
cial education, counseling, vocational educa- 
tion, staff development, research, all have had 
to be cut back or eliminated at a time when 
the needs for these services are the greatest. 

The problem of the large city school sys- 
tem is further complicated by the fact that 
much of the community leadership moves to 
the suburbs, and the core city is deprived of 
the skills and the abilities of these citizens. 

The central city begins to lose the vitality 
and spirit and deterioration begins to set in, 
ever so slowly. What happens to the vitality 
of a city has a direct impact on its schools. 

This deterioration is not noticeable at first. 
A few good teachers leave each year for more 
attractive jobs in the suburbs. Maintenance 
of buildings and grounds is let go. Commu- 
nity interest in the schools wanes. By the 
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time it becomes noticeable it is usually too 
late to bring the system back without ex- 
treme effort and expense. 

The deterioration of a large city school 
system cannot be taken lightly. If the local 
citizens do not harken to the demands of 
the system and provide the leadership and 
operating funds to assist the core city sys- 
tem, then other agencies must step in. 

The nation cannot allow the large city 
system to deteriorate and provide a quality 
of education below that which is being pro- 
vided in the suburbs, 

Not only must it be of the same quality 
but in many respects it must be of a higher 
quality. 

If the local community does not rise to 
the occasion and provide the funds to op- 
erate quality schools, then the state or fed- 
eral government will step in to see that the 
needed programs are provided. 

It must be remembered that the American 
system of government has within it the 
seeds of its own destruction, because the 
majority of the people can decide whether 
or not to perpetuate the s m. 

If these people who have been deprived of 
the educational services become disillus- 
tioned as a result of the educational pro- 
gram, then they may want to make a change 
in the system. 

One has only to look at the riots through- 
out the country, teacher strikes, and general 
unrest to be aware of a ferment taking place 
in the central city which will have an impact 
to everyone in this country. 

The people who have moved to the suburbs 
cannot overlook this important fact. Their 
leadership, their energy must also be di- 
rected to the cities’ problems. 

To ignore this responsibility is to ignore 
the future of the metropolitan area. 

[From the Oregon Journal, Jan. 19, 1968] 
Do Local SCHOOL BOARDS RUN THE SCHOOLS? 
(By Dr. Amo DeBernardis) 


(Note.—This is another column in the 
new Journal feature “Education Forum” in 
which three prominent Oregon educators 
answer vital questions on education. If you 
have a question or comment on any edu- 
cation subject, send it to Education Forum, 
Oregon Journal, Portland 97201. The ques- 
tion of the week will be answered by all 
three “experts” on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday on the Journal’s Feature Page.) 

The majority of the school boards are 
elected by the people to supervise the opera- 
tion of the school. 

They are selected from every walk of life— 
attorneys, doctors, housewives, craftsmen. 
It is their function to develop an educa- 
tional system which best fits the needs of 
their community. 

But, they are not expected to become in- 
volved in the day-to-day operation of the 
school. They hire a professional staff to di- 
rect this activity under the policies deter- 
mined by them. 

Too often school boards are criticized for 
not running the schools, even though this is 
not their function. 

After 20 years of working for and watch- 
ing school boards in operation, I know of 
no substitute which I would recommend to 
supervise the operation of the public schools 
of this country. 

I have been impressed by the careful study 
our Portland School Board, for e le, has 
given to the problems which the citizens 
present. 

One only needs to attend a board meeting 
to see democracy in action. Any citizen may 
present a problem to the board and be as- 
sured of a courteous hearing. 

Over the years I have seen many staff re- 
ports presented to the board, to which some 
citizens group has objected. 
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After the board heard both sides of the 
issue, and after careful study, it then asked 
the staff to modify its report. This is not to 
imply that the staff was wrong or that the 
people were right; it only highlights the fact 
that the people can be heard on matters of 
education policy. 

I know of no elective group in our com- 
munity which is closer to the people and 
their needs than a school board, For the 
daily operation of the school, though, the 
board must employ a professional staff to de- 
velop the educational program. The school 
board does not have the professional experi- 
ence, background nor the time for this task. 

The running of a school system, is no small 
undertaking. In most communities the school 
system is one of the largest businesses. 

To ask a school board to be informed about 
the details involved in the daily operation of 
a school system, would be the same as asking 
the board of directors of General Motors to 
be concerned with the kinds of hub caps 
being designed for the new models, 

The important task of the school board is 
the development of board policies and ma- 
chinery so that the professional staff can 
implement these policies. 

The school board, because it represents the 
people, must be responsive to any complaint 
presented to it. This is as it should be, It 
must refer the details of a problem, however, 
to its professional staff for study and a 
recommendation. 

It is at this point that the charge is often 
made that the school board is a rubber stamp 
for the educator, Nothing can be further 
from the truth. 

School boards need data on which to make 
the basic policy decisions, and on matters 
of policy the board spends many hours col- 
lecting data and discussing the pros and cons 
before making a decision. 

Citizens who are interested in how the 
public schools operate and how policies are 
determined should attend the meetings of 
their school board. 

Meetings are open to the public and the 
board welcomes attendance. 

Except for explosive issues, citizens’ at- 
tendance at school board meetings is light. 

This could indicate a general disinterest in 
the school or it could be a sign that the 
public is generally pleased with what hap- 
pens in the schools. 

The fact remains, however, that the pub- 
lic should attend meetings to determine how 
policies are made and how the schools are 
operated. It is at these board meetings much 
of the detailed operation of the schools is 
discussed—purchases, maintenance, cur- 
riculum, materials, innovations, problems. 

The task of developing an effective and effi- 
cient educational system in this fast chang- 
ing world is a significant responsibility of 
the local school board. 

The school board is dealing with probably 
the most important element in the deter- 
mination of our society's survival—the edu- 
cation of future citizens. 

Therefore, the ultimate goal for the board 
should be to provide for each individual 
pupil the best education possible. 

To achieve this goal requires teamwork; 
and the team must include the citizens, the 
school board, the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal and the teachers. Each has an impor- 
tant role to play. Significant progress towards 
the goal cannot be made unless each player 
understands the total mission and his assign- 
ment in it. 

What happens to a school system in the 
final analysis is the responsibility of each 
citizen. It is he who determines the person 
who will sit on the school board, It is he who 
determines how much money is to be allo- 
cated to the board for the schools’ operation. 
It is he who can push for quality education, 
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or can settle for a “bargain basement” edu- 
cation at the lowest cost. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Jan. 26, 1968] 
PUBLIC GETTING MONEY'S WORTH FROM 
SCHOOL FUNDS? 


(Note.—This is another column in the new 
Journal feature “Education Forum” in which 
three prominent Oregon educators answer 
vital questions on education. If you have a 
question or commment on any education 
subject, send it to Education Forum, Ore- 
gon Journal, Portland 97201. The question of 
the week will be answered by all three “ex- 
perts” on Monday, Wednesday and Friday on 
the Journal's Feature Page.) 


(By Amo DeBernardis) 


As one who has been employed and work- 
ing in the field of education for many years, 
my answer to this question can be interpreted 
as loaded in terms of “Yes, the taxpayer is 
getting a good deal for his educational 
dollar.” 

However, any objective answer to the ques- 
tion must take a look at the services the 
schools perform for the funds they receive 
from the taxpayer. 

Education is a service and it must be pur- 
chased the same as other seryices, such as 
medical, dental, legal governmental. These 
services must be paid for whether they come 
from an individual, a private concern or a 
public agency, such as the school which gets 
its money from the taxpayer. The amount 
and quality of services in education are 
determined in the main by what the com- 
munity needs and wants. Too often the edu- 
cational services are taken for granted by the 
public, and most citizens do not take a close 
look or evaluate the services which the school 
performs. 

Today, all children in Oregon must attend 
schools until they are 18 years of age or are 
graduated from high school. There are a few 
who can be excused for medical or personal 
reasons, In the main, most children today 
under 18 are attending school. To provide a 
meaningful education for this diverse group 
of pupils, the schools must provide trained 
teachers, facilities, equipment, books, sup- 
plies, and maintenance. Each pupil is in 
school 180 days per year, or approximately 
1,260 hours. This costs the taxpayer on the 
average of $540 per pupil. Putting it another 
way, this is about 42 cents an hour for pro- 
viding a child an educational p eae 
the school did nothing but keep a child safe 
and warm and off the streets, this would be 
a bargain. 

But the schools do much more. It takes 
the young child and teaches him the three 
Rs, and, contrary to what some people think, 
the schools do a better job today than in 
the “good old days.” 

Some people ask: If the schools are doing 
such a good job, how do you explain the 
dropouts and the many people who cannot 
read? Even in these areas, the schools have 
made significant progress. For example, in 
1913 if 2,000 students started in the 1st grade, 
one could expect approximately 200 to reach 
the 12th grade. Today the dropout rate is 
much smaller and most first graders are 
graduated from high school. Of 2,000 stu- 
dents starting the Ist grade, 1,700 will reach 
the 12th grade. Another factor which must 
be considered is that in 1913 students could 
drop out of school and with little or no edu- 
cation could get a job. Today this is not pos- 
sible. Most of the jobs in our society today 
require a high school diploma. As the society 
changes and the need for trained manpower 
changes, there will be little room for the 
uneducated and the unskilled. The school of 
today is trying to meet this need. 

The schools have been asked to take on 
additional responsibilities in the community 
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because of the more complex nature of so- 
ciety and the needs of children, Modern so- 
ciety requires more than the three Rs, even 
though these are most important. Art, 
music, social science, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, vocational education, and 
physical education are but a few of the 
programs which have been added to the 
school to meet the educational needs of all 
of the children of all of the people. 

Programs for the blind, the hard of hear- 
ing, the gifted, the handicapped, also have 
been added to take care of the special needs 
of children. In the past, these needs were 
not met and children either did not receive 
any help or were cared for by parents who 
could afford to do so, Fifty years ago, a single 
textbook sufficed as the instructional tool. 
Today, with the explosion of knowledge, stu- 
dents and teachers need a large variety of 
books, periodicals, films, recordings, radio, 
TV, etc., to do an effective job. In the elemen- 
tary schools, these are provided free of 
charge. In the high schools, the students pay 
a nominal rental fee for textbooks; also they 
have available an extensive library of books 
and periodicals and other learning media to 
assist them in their studies. 

The most important single factor in a 
school system is the quality of its teaching 
staff. Seventy per cent of the budget is allo- 
cated to this item. Education is concerned 
with working with human beings and con- 
sequently cannot be done entirely with ma- 
chines. The major share of effort comes 
from those who work in the classroom. 
Today, teachers are well educated and better 
trained for their jobs. Teachers can no longer 
look upon the degree as the end to their 
educational training. Today, teachers must 
keep up with new knowledge in their speciali- 
ties and the developments of new practices 
and materials of their profession. Conse- 
quently, teachers are continually upgrading 
their knowledge and teaching skills, 

Perhaps the most important item to con- 
sider in this analysis of the return to the 
taxpayer for his dollar is the function of the 
public school system in our society. 

Those who have children in a public school 
are getting a real bargain. How about those 
who don't? What do they get for their tax 
dollar? Space does not permit a detailed 
analysis of the values they receive; however, 
it should be pointed out that education is 
the foundation of the American economic 
and political system. Consider the countries 
in the world who have a low level of educa- 
tion. Even though they have abundant nat- 
ural resources, they cannot raise their stand- 
ard of living because of the low level of edu- 
cation. Education is the key to a high stand- 
ard of living for all the people. 

For every child who becomes a productive 
citizen, the taxpayer is saved the cost main- 
taining him in an institution, which saves 
$1,000 to $5,000 per year. 

In the realm of self-government, such as 
in America, where people participate in the 
decision making, education is even more im- 
portant. Again, let’s look at the world situa- 
tion: in under-developed countries where 
self-government is a goal and not a reality, 
the goal cannot be achieved without a high 
level of education. 

If our country’s education is going to play 
an even more important role as we continue 
to develop our new industrial technology, it 
can only progress as the level and quality 
of education of each individual is upgraded. 
Education is the keystone in inducting the 
young into our American way of life. It deals 
with the country’s most important resource, 
its young people. The quality of education 
rests not only with the professional but with 
the citizen who supports the system. It is 
the responsibility of each citizen to know 
what his schools are doing and to participate 
in raising the quality of education to the 
standards needed by an evolving society. 

At an average cost of $540 per child for 
180 days school attendance, or 42 cents an 
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hour, the answer is obvious. The public is 
getting its money’s worth for the dollars 
invested. 


WHAT TYPE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR SCHOOLS 


(By Dr. Amo DeBernardis) 


One of the basic problems regarding voca- 
tional education is the image that the pro- 
gram has with the student and his parents. 
Vocational education has become a program 
for the student who can’t “make it” in the 
regular curriculum. 

Sputnik didn't help matters. When this 
piece of fireworks went up, the shout heard 
around the country was for more science, 
mathematics, and foreign language. The 
immediate reaction: Federal, state, and local 
governments and school systems put their 
energies and funds into these programs. 
Vocational programs didn’t gain much 
status from this thrust, either in the form of 
dignity or of money. 

Today’s student is quick to realize where 
the status and dignity are in the school sys- 
tem and in society. The emphasis is on a col- 
lege degree. High schools boast that 50 per 
cent or more of their graduates go on to col- 
lege. This doesn’t help the student who is 
mechanically inclined and is not college 
bound to admit that he is in a vocational 
program. In fact, he has a tendency to try 
the so-called academic course and shy away 
from vocational programs. 

Yet, most jobs in our country do not re- 
quire a four-year degree. Most jobs can be 
obtained with a high school diploma and spe- 
cialized skill training. The vocational pro- 
grams in our schools must receive the same 
emphasis, energy, and support that the other 
programs receive. To do otherwise is to indi- 
cate to students that these are not im- 
portant. Consequently students will shy 
away from them. 

The idea of earning a living must be a 
major thrust of the school. After all, the 
person headed for engineering, medicine, or 
law is in a vocational program. Why does 
society hold these in more esteem than those 
programs which have to do with welding, 
plumbing, and auto mechanics? Each is nec- 
essary for the welfare of the society and 
the individual. 

Effective vocational programs need to be 
closely allied to labor and industry, The 
school cannot develop its program in a 
vacuum. Vocational programs need to be 
closely geared to what is going on in the 
work-a-day world. Industry and labor must 
help to develop the curriculum and provide 
the kind of guidance which is needed to keep 
the curriculum geared to the needs of in- 
dustry. 

Work experience is essential in any educa- 
tional program. The school can develop the 
basic skills, but the real test comes on the 
job. Industry and labor must assist the 
schools in providing this valuable experience. 
It can’t be learned from books. 

Learning to work is a skill and the school 
must start early to develop the attitudes 
which will allow this skill to develop, How 
the pupil views the world of work is most 
important, This can’t be taught in one 
course or in one year. The concept of the 
world of work—how man earns a living, 
production and distribution of goods—is an 
important item in the pupil’s education, and 
it must be introduced early in the school ex- 
perience. He should explore through books, 
films and talks by industry and labor per- 
sonnel the many ways there are to earn a 
living. He should learn that all areas of work 
have dignity and worth. 

The student should have the opportunity 
as he progresses through school to explore 
and try out his interests and his abilities in 
the vocational areas. The school must develop 
all types of programs—such as welding, draft- 
ing, home economics, business education, 
auto mechanics, There should be quality fa- 
cilities for these programs. Only when the 
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school, parent, and the community supports 
this emphasis and status will the student feel 
that he is in a significant program. 

Programs for skill training are expensive. 
You can’t learn to be an auto mechanic from 
a book. For that matter, you can’t train a 
surgeon or a dentist without up-to-date lab- 
oratories. The educator and the citizen must 
realize that these programs require expensive 
facilities and equipment. In the small school 
the problem of providing adequate facilities 
is almost impossible. This means that a group 
of schools need to cooperate to provide ade- 
quate facilities, staff, and equipment. 

A successful vocational program requires 
experienced and competent counselors to as- 
sist students in gaining information on man- 
power trends, to show them how to find jobs 
and to provide up-to-date materials on the 
world of work. Coupled with the counseling 
service should be a very active placement 
service so that students will have access to 
part-time and full-time jobs. 

It is important that the high schools and 
community colleges cooperate in develop- 
ing their respective programs so that a high 
school graduate can move into the com- 
munity college and gain credit for the 
proficiency which he can show as a result 
of his high school training. The community 
college must keep its vocational programs 
flexible and geared to the needs of industry 
and must make provisions for re-cycling of 
students as they need upgrading of their 
skills or development of new skills. 

Entry into and exit from a program needs 
to be flexible. The student should be able 
to start at any time and leave when his 
performance demonstrates mastery. The 
time-worn concept of an arbitrary number 
of required terras and an arbitrary number 
of required years in school needs to be 
modified. Somehow the school must devel- 
op @ program which is truly flexible to allow 
the student this mobility. 

The program must be better balanced, 
more accessible to people, more compre- 
hensive, and more focused to the individual 
needs and aptitudes of students. It must be 
broad in its concept and it must use the 
best of what is known of teaching and 
learning. 

The new educational technology offers 
many advantages to the vocational program. 
Program learning materials, self-study ma- 
terials, video tape, films, etc., all can help to 
make the instruction in the vocational pro- 
gram more efficient and effective. 

Undergirding a vocational program must 
be the idea of dignity of occupation, and of 
work; the understanding that work in our 
society is important to our economic health. 

A vocational program in the school must 
not be something “less than”; it must have 
the quality of space, staff, and image, equal 
to that which the other programs have in 
the school and community. 


JERRY D. WORTHY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, March 10, Jerry D. Worthy, Di- 
rector, Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, died at Fairfax Hos- 
pital, Virginia. 

Jerry Worthy was a friend of mine, and 
I join with his family and many friends 
in mourning his passing. He would have 
been 40 on June 11 of this year. 

Jerry was a native of Alabama. He was 
born on Sand Mountain in the little com- 
munity of Fyffe in De Kalb County. He 
attended Auburn University and gradu- 
ated from the Law School at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in 1952. 

Jerry Worthy was a natural leader. 
While at University of Alabama, he was 
president of the student government as- 
sociation. After graduation he moved to 
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Sylacauga, Ala., where he was active in 
legal and banking circles. He was a past 
president of the junior bankers section of 
the Alabama Bankers Association and a 
former vice president and director of the 
Sylacauga Chamber of Commerce. In 
1961, he was named Man of the Year by 
the Civitan Club and Young Man of the 
Year by the Jaycees in 1962. In May of 
1962, he was appointed deputy director 
of the Small Business Administration’s 
Atlanta, Ga., regional office serving the 
Southeastern States. Mr. Worthy did an 
outstanding job in that capacity and in 
August of 1964 he came to Washington as 
the assistant deputy administrator for 
financial assistance for the SBA. On 
March 16, 1965, he was sworn in as Di- 
rector of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 

In announcing Mr. Worthy’s appoint- 
ment, John Horne, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board Chairman, recognized 
Jerry’s dedicated public service when he 
said: 

The outstanding executive ability that he 
demonstrated at SBA and his broad knowl- 
edge of sound, businesslike lending prac- 
tices make him well qualified to serve as di- 
rector of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation—a key position on the 
Board's staff. 


Jerry Worthy was, indeed, a devoted 
public servant. He was a man of honor 
and integrity. To lose a man with so 
much of his career ahead of him is truly 
a tragedy. His service and leadership will 
be missed, and to those of us who counted 
Jerry as a personal friend his loss is 
doubly grievous. My heartfelt sympathy 
goes out to Jerry’s widow, Mary, and his 
three children, Billy, Mary Jo, and 
Martha. 


COMMENDATION OF SECOND AN- 
NUAL REPORT: “MARINE SCI- 
ENCE AFFAIRS—A YEAR OF PLANS 
AND PROGRESS” 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it has been 
but a year and a half since the 89th 
Congress passed, and the President 
signed into law, the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 
1966. 

This law, which I was privileged to co- 
sponsor, established the first national 
policy to intensify the study of the sea 
and to convert its potential to mankind’s 
use. It designated the President as re- 
sponsible for Federal marine science ac- 
tivities. It gave Federal programs in this 
area greater momentum and sharper di- 
rection. And it created two bodies, a 
Presidential Commission of distinguished 
citizens, and a National Council, under 
the chairmanship of the Vice President. 

The Marine Sciences Council has just 
published its second annual report, en- 
titled “Marine Science Affairs: A Year 
of Plans and Progress.” 

This document clearly and interest- 
ingly shows that all of the agencies of the 
Federal Government have made signifi- 
cant strides during the past year. Its 228 
pages list accomplishments and demon- 
strate that this Nation is using the oceans 
more effectively in meeting the goals and 
aspirations of our Nation. 

This report highlights opportunities 
deserving special emphasis and requests 
$516 million for marine sciences included 
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in the President’s fiscal year 1969 pro- 
posals to the Congress. 

In the state of the Union address on 
January 18, the President said: 

This year I shall propose that we launch 
with other nations an exploration of the 


ocean depths to tap its wealth and its energy 
and its abundance. 


Last Friday, in his message entitled 
“To Renew a Nation,” he announced 
that he had “instructed the Secretary 
of State to consult with other nations 
on the steps that could be taken to 
launch an historic and unprecedented 
adventure—an international decade of 
ocean exploration for the 1970’s.” 

Today, in the second annual report 
on marine science affairs, the President 
pledges the United States to work to 
strengthen international law, encourage 
mutual restraint among nations, and 
seek international arrangements to in- 
sure that ocean resources are harvested 
in an equitable manner. 

An international decade of ocean ex- 
ploration for the 1970’s is a most excit- 
ing and challenging concept. It is now 
but the germ of an idea. 

The President asks, in his marine 
science program for fiscal year 1969, 
$200,000 to accelerate our efforts to ex- 
pand international cooperation in ocean 
exploration. He proposes a total budget 
of $8.2 million for all aspects of interna- 
tional cooperation and collaboration. 

The second annual report on marine 
science affairs appropriately devotes its 
first detailed chapter to “Expanding In- 
ternational Cooperation and Under- 
standing.” Each chapter begins with a 
literary quotation, and, again appro- 
priately, this discussion takes its theme 
from Alexander Pope, who said, “Seas 
but join the regions they divide.” 

I commend to the attention of every 
citizen this excellent report published by 
the National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development, 
which the President has just transmitted 
to Congress. 


LIBERTY AND THE LAW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Bill 
of Rights is so fundamental to a living 
democracy that many of us take it for 
granted that it is understood by all. 

But this, unfortunately, is not the way 
things are. Liberty is challenged daily at 
home as abroad. 

I invite special attention to a joint 
project by the Oregon State Bar Asso- 
ciation and Portland, Oreg., public 
schools which has earned the American 
Bar Association’s Award of Merit. Teach- 
ers and lawyers working together are 
making the Bill of Rights a living, 
vibrant concept for a growing generation 
of young Americans. 

The November 1967 issue of the PTA 
magazine contains an excellent sum- 
mary by Jonathan V. Newman on 
“Teaching the Bill of Rights.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recor at the close of my remarks. 
I commend all who have participated in 
the development of this project—the 
teachers and the lawyers. Even more, I 
urge that it be extended to other com- 
munities. For as our people through 
knowledge understand their precious 
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freedoms and their obligations to so- 
ciety, America will remain the land of 
the free. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEACHING THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
(By Jonathan U. Newman) 

Widely used in the high schools of Port- 
land, Oregon, is a textbook of case studies 
in the Bill of Rights, Called Liberty and the 
Law, it was published in 1966 as a joint proj- 
ect of the Oregon State Bar Association and 
the Portland public schools. 

We lawyers probably went at the project 
backward. We undertook it without solving 
any of the financial problems in advance, 
and we prepared all the materials before 
seeking a publisher. We took the gamble that 
our work would be satisfactory. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association thought it was indeed 
satisfactory, for in the summer of 1965, be- 
fore publication, it conferred on the Oregon 
State Bar its annual Award of Merit. 

Impetus for the project came in 1964 from 
Ronald O. Smith, supervisor of social studies 
for the Portland schools. He asked the Oregon 
State Bar if it would be interested in pre- 
paring case-study materials that could be 
used by Portland teachers in presenting con- 
stitutional concepts. His invitation was 
timely. In mid-December, in recognition of 
Bill of Rights Day, a number of lawyers con- 
ducted one-hour classes in many schools of 
the Portland metropolitan area, From our 
experience several things emerged clearly: 
Teachers wanted to improve methods of 
teaching the Bill of Rights; they did not feel 
they had adequate materials; and students 
responded best to actual cases. 

Real cases stimulate questions and discus- 
sion. Students prefer them to hypothetical 
ones, In one class, for example, I talked about 
the right to counsel, Students sat up alert 
and attentive when I gave them the actual 
facts of a midnight interrogation of a twen- 
ty-year-old indigent suspect in a murder and 
his subsequent confession—all before he was 
brought to a magistrate and when he was 
without counsel. 

Agreed on the value of the case-study 
method, our project committee of lawyers 
and teachers proposed to prepare ten study 
units. There was no magic in the number 
ten; we just thought it was sufficiently am- 
bitious for our resources. 

For each unit we planned to have a short 
introduction; the facts of a leading consti- 
tutional decision; a serles of questions raised 
by the facts, which would be the basis for 
classroom discussion; selections from the 
court’s opinion in the case; and, if desirable, 
supplemental readings. Our objectives were 
to provide a basis for vigorous classroom dis- 
cussion, develop analytical and critical 
thinking in the area of the Bill of Rights, 
foster an understanding of what the Bill of 
Rights is and its importance, and give a 
sense of what courts do and of the roles of 
courts and lawyers. 

We agreed not to avoid controversial cases. 
In fact we welcomed controversy as a stimu- 
lus to discussion. Since we did not want 
students or teachers to think courts were all 
of one mind or knew all the answers, we 
decided to use, insofar as practical, cases 
in which the court was divided. 

The lawyers on the committee drew up 
first drafts of several units and gave them to 
the teachers for comment. It was immedi- 
ately apparent that the teachers would be 
of great help in testing the materials in the 
classroom but that they did not have time 
to help write them. We discovered too that 
many social studies teachers, like their stu- 
dents, are really unfamiliar with consti- 
tutional materials. The actual writing of the 
units therefore fell to the lawyers. 

As we worked, a number of problems 
cropped up. For example: How comprehen- 
sive should we be? How could we avoid mak- 
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ing our questions too difficult? We decided to 
accept the proposition that most students 
wish to be challenged, but we tried to temper 
our enthusiasm with common sense. 

Language was a problem. We eliminated 
legal terminology in our statements and 
questions. We selected from court opinions 
with care. Even so, teachers on several oc- 
casions emphasized that students had dif- 
culty. Nevertheless we wanted students to 
read the language of the courts and particu- 
larly of our great Judges. We wanted them to 
see that courts can be divided and can 
change their minds, We felt that often it 
was best to let students read a court’s reason- 
ing for themselves. Some of the most elo- 
quent statements of our democratic ideals 
are to be found in the opinions of our 
Judges; they are too good to miss, 

During the 1965-66 school year the project 
benefited greatly from two in-service teacher 
training courses of ten two-hour weekly ses- 
sions each. Each lawyer responsible for writ- 
ing a unit taught that unit. The teachers 
in turn taught several units in their own 
classrooms and gave us their own and their 
students’ evaluations of the materials. As a 
result some units were revised, some com- 
pletely rewritten, 

And now we come to the heart of the 
matter—the content of the ten units. 

In the first unit, “Right to Counsel,” we 
use the Gideon, Escobedo, and Miranda cases. 
We want the students to consider that under 
our Bill of Rights the purpose of the crim- 
inal law is not to convict but to try the ac- 
cused fairly. We want them to see that this is 
the object whether the accused is probably 
guilty or clearly innocent, whether he is rich 
or poor, popular or unpopular. We also try, 
without getting into technicalities, to show 
the importance of a lawyer in all stages of 
a proceeding—to uphold a complex of rights 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. The ques- 
tions, designed to stimulate discussion, we 
believe are challenging. Here are some of 
them: 

Why does Justice Black say that the state 
must provide a lawyer for a person charged 
with a serious crime if the person cannot 
afford a lawyer himself? 

Assume that a lawyer who consults with 
a client in custody will advise his client to 
be silent. Do you think this will make it 
more difficult for the police to solve the crime 
or to convict the guilty person? Is this im- 
portant? 

Justice Goldberg said that when the rights 
of the accused are set against the importance 
of police interrogation, the Constitution 
“strikes the balance in favor of the accused.” 
What does this mean? Why do you agree or 
disagree with it? What means, other than 
confession of the accused, do the police have 
to obtain evidence of wrongdoing? 

Assume that Gideon actually did commit 
the burglary. Should it matter, then, whether 
he had a lawyer? Give your reasons. 

In the unit on “The Privilege Against Self- 
Incrimination” we use five cases: the Blau 
case, upholding the exercise of the privilege 
in a grand jury inquiry concerning Commu- 
nist Party membership; the Albertson case, 
concerning registration of a Communist Party 
member under the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act; Griffin v. California, invalidating 
any comments by state prosecutors on the 
defendants’ failure to take the stand; Slooh- 
ower v. Board of Education, involving a col- 
lege professor who was discharged for plead- 
ing the Fifth Amendment before a Congres- 
sional investigating committee; and Mir- 
anda, Here are some of the questions we ask: 

Do you agree with Justice Clark that the 
exercise of the privilege should not “be taken 
as equivalent to a confession of guilt”? Why? 

Do you think government employees should 
be fired for “taking the Fifth”? Would your 
answer be different if the person fired was 
a college teacher, a teacher in a public school, 
a teacher in a private school, a street cleaner, 
a policeman? 
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Would your answer depend upon whether 
the questions being asked the employee con- 
cerned sale of narcotics, gambling, member- 
ship in the Communist Party, membership in 
the Ku Klux Klan? 

In “Searches and Seizure” we use a fasci- 
nating Oregon case in which the police ar- 
rested a speeding driver, searched the car 
without a warrant, and found the loot of a 
bank robbery. We ask the students: 

Assuming the defendants were guilty of 
bank robbery, does it make any difference 
whether the evidence used to convict them 
was legally seized or not? 

Why does the law require that the police 
obtain search warrants from a judge rather 
than the chief of police? In what way are 
individuals protected by the requirement that 
police obtain a search warrant? 

To examine the problems of electronic 
eavesdropping we take the Silverman case, 
in which the police used a “spike mike” in 
a neighboring apartment and overheard in- 
criminating talk about gambling. We want 
the students to consider the importance of 
privacy and also the need for effective law 
enforcement, Some of the questions: 

If you were writing the Bill of Rights to- 
day, how would you write the Fourth Amend- 
ment? Do you think that requiring a search 
warrant is wise today? Can the police effec- 
tively enforce laws against organized crime 
if they are not allowed to use electronic 
equipment without first obtaining search 
warrants? Are there other means to detect 
crime which do not invade privacy? 

The interrelationship of the three units 
I’ve just discussed is apparent. They con- 
cern procedural due process. In these units 
quotations from the opinions of the courts 
are quite short. Facts and questions are the 
basic tools. 

The unit on freedom of expression was the 
most difficult to write. We finally decided to 
use Brandeis’ great statement in the Whitney 
case as an umbrella under which to consider 
the arrest in 1949 of a street-corner speaker 
for the Progressive Party (Feiner v. New 
York); the arrest in 1961 of student demon- 
strators protesting segregation; and the ar- 
rest in 1934 of a Communist who assisted at 
a meeting sponsored by the Communist Party 
to protest Portland police activities. 

Of the Feiner case we ask the students: 

What dangers, if any, do you see in pre- 
venting Feiner from finishing his speech? 
Do you think that free discussion is the best 
protection against doctrines which are harm- 
ful or hateful? Why? 

Do you think Feiner’s speech furthered the 
search for truth? Should his right to continue 
speaking depend on whether his speech fur- 
thered that search? 

Do you think that if the government allows 
free criticism, people will be more likely to 
solve public problems by peaceful means 
than if the government prohibits such criti- 
cism? Why? 

Should a person’s right to speak depend 
on how many police are present or available 
to maintain order? On how violent or angry 
the crowd may become against the speaker 
because of what he says? On whether the 
speaker persuades the audience to do illegal 
acts at once? 

The unit also contains a series of questions 
on the problem of obscenity—what obscenity 
is, who should decide whether a work is 
obscene, why obscenity should be regulated 
and, if so, how. 

Our unit on “Free Press—Fair Trial,” I 
think, is still useful, although the United 
States Supreme Court has decided the 
Sheppard case since it was printed. We use 
the Irvin case involving outrageous pre-trial 
publicity to introduce such questions as 
these: 

If Irvin was really guilty, ... does it make 
any difference whether he had a fair trial 
or not? 

If you think there should be limits before 
trial on what the news media report or what 
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lawyers for the prosecution or the defense 
release to the news media, who should impose 
the limits? 

Using the Estes case for considering pub- 
licity during trial, we ask, among other 
questions: 

Do you think television cameras in the 
courtroom would influence your conduct if 
you were a witness? A juror? One of the 
lawyers? The judge? Explain. Do you favor 
televising criminal trials? What restrictions, 
if any, would you suggest? 

Our units on “The Flag Salute Cases” of 
the early 1940’s and on “Church, State, and 
Education” concern classroom situations. 
The Flag Salute cases are a wonderful teach- 
ing tool. The Supreme Court changed its 
mind in three years, and in its second de- 
cision wrote a great essay on the reasons for 
& Bill of Rights. Here we had a rare oppor- 
tunity to raise the most basic questions, 
including: 

Why should the Constitution contain a 
Bill of Rights? What is Jackson’s view? Jeffer- 
son's? Madison's? What values does our Bill 
of Rights protect? 

Do you think it is undemocratic not to let 
a majority vote of the school board or the 
residents of the district determine whether 
to have a compulsory flag salute for all public 
school children? Why should the First 
Amendment forbid the majority from having 
its way on this public issue when it has its 
way on so many other issues of public 
importance? 

In “Church, State, and Education” we use 
the Engel (the New York Regents’ prayer) 
case, with which you are familiar, and the 
Dickman case in Oregon, barring the spend- 
ing of public funds to provide textbooks for 
parochial schools. Among the questions: 

If the majority of people in the school dis- 
trict wish to have the Regents’ prayer recited 
in school, why should the First Amendment 
prevent it? Do you think the students were 
absolutely free not to participate? Why are 
religious exercises constitutionally permissi- 
ble in a private school but forbidden in pub- 
lic schools? 

Suppose a majority wishes to provide free 
textbooks to all children in parochial schools, 
whether those schools are Lutheran, Cath- 
olic, Seventh Day Adventist, Jewish, and so 
on. Should the school district be allowed 
to do so? 

In this unit we quote extensively from the 
Court’s opinions, for they are really essays 
on government. Justice Black’s opinion in 
the prayer case is full of the underlying phi- 
losophy of the Bill of Rights. We think stu- 
dents and teachers should have the oppor- 
tunity to study it. 

The “Citizenship” unit takes up the 
Schwimmer and Girouard cases of pacifists 
who wished to become citizens but refused 
to bear arms, and two loss-of-citizenship 
cases. So much here is pertinent to today’s 
events that I wish there were space for more 
than two sample questions: 

Mrs. Schwimmer stated she had “no sense 
of nationalism—only a cosmic consciousness 
of belonging to the human family.” Do you 
think such a person would make a good or 
bad citizen? 

Justice Douglas stated that “One may 
serve his country faithfully and devotedly, 
though his religious scruples make it impos- 
sible for him to shoulder a rifle.” In what 
ways can a citizen who refuses to bear arms 
serve his country—either in time of war or 
of peace? 

“Civil Liberty and Military Necessity” uses 
the Japanese-American relocation cases dur- 
ing World War II and the Hawalian martial 
law cases. Here are some of the questions: 

Why do you think the Constitution pro- 
vides for civilian control over the military? 
Did the President have the duty to determine 
whether the military authorities were correct 
that military urgency demanded that all 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry be 
segregated from the West Coast? 
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The unit on “Segregation in Public 
Schools” in some ways has a broader sweep 
than all the others except “Civil Liberty and 
Military Necessity.” It examines (1) the difi- 
culty of bringing unpopular cases to redeem 
constitutional rights, (2) the enforcement 
of judicial decisions unpopular to large seg- 
ments of the population, and (8) the redress 
of grievances by executive and legislative ac- 
tion as well as by court action. It raises ques- 
tions as to why courts disregard precedent. 

Using the case of Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation we raise these questions, among 
others: 

Can you state in your own words what the 
Supreme Court meant when it said that sepa- 
rate but equal facilities were “inherently un- 
equal”? Why did the Supreme Court think 
so? 

What factors do you think influenced the 
Supreme Court in making its decision? From 
your knowledge of American history, what 
importance do you give to the following [a 
list of historical and social changes]? 

To what extent do you believe it is the re- 
sponsibility of others than the federal courts 
to further elimination of school segregation? 
Consider: the President, the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Congress, state agencies, 
local school districts, Negroes, whites. Do you 
think the Congress has discharged its respon- 
sibility by enacting the Civil Rights Act of 
1964? What further legislation, if any, would 
you recommend? 

In your judgment did the Supreme Court 
in 1954 reflect a prevailing national will? Did 
it create a new public opinion? Was it ahead 
of, or behind, the majority viewpoint? 

For de facto school segregation in a north- 
ern school district we use the facts of racial 
imbalance in Portland schools and the steps 
that our school board has taken to alleviate 
it. We included this material for several rea- 
sons, not the least of which was that we 
thought those who would be most directly 
affected—the students—should discuss, eval- 
uate, and consider it. 

One further comment on this unit: Origi- 
nally we started with the story of Elizabeth 
Eckford. You may have read this story, which 
illustrates the courage it takes to secure one’s 
liberties, in Daisy Bates’s book The Long 
Shadow of Little Rock. Elizabeth told how 
she was stopped at the door of the high 
school by state troopers and then followed by 
a threatening mob. The reaction of many stu- 
dents was that we were trying to put some- 
thing over on them, Apparently the emo- 
tional impact was too great. Reluctantly we 
moved the story into the body of the unit. 

The units are not just for seniors and top 
students. They have been used successfully 
with slower classes and with freshmen and 
sophomores. They bring home to students 
the importance of our constitutional liber- 
ties. 

For lawyers of the Oregon State Bar, help- 
ing to teach the Bill of Rights has been an 
exciting task. The story of the Bill of Rights, 
despite bitter pages, is on the whole a positive 
and encouraging one. It contains some of 
the most, thrilling in our country’s 
history. It is a story young Americans should 
study. 

Jonathan U. Newman is an attorney at 
law in Portland, Oregon. The textbook, Lib- 
erty and the Law, has been published by the 
Prentice-Hall Company. 


LEADERSHIP, LAW, AND ORDER 


Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, I wish 
again to remind Senators that the great 
majority of our citizens, of all races, look 
to us and to their other elected officials 
to maintain the framework of law and 
order in which they can live in freedom 
and security. If law and order break 
down, there is no freedom, no security, 
and no progress. And this means no 
progress toward healing the wounds of 
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racial intolerance or toward curing the 
blight and hopelessness of our great ur- 
ban slums. 

Yet the President and other high of- 
ficials have fed rumors that law and or- 
der will not and cannot be maintained. 
That this is an act uf political irrespon- 
sibility is clear: Mayor Cavanagh, of 
Detroit, has joined the list of mayors and 
Governors who have felt it necessary to 
emphasize that law and order will be 
maintained with all the necessary force. 

The opposite assumption—that there 
will be more widespread violence in our 
cities—polarizes Americans into armed 
camps. The Detroit situation and Mayor 
Cavanagh’s response to it make the point 
succinctly. I ask unanimous consent that 
a brief report on Mayor Cavanagh’s 
speech, published in the Washington 
Post, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVILIAN ARMING WORRIES DETROIT 

Detroit Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh warned 
the people of Detroit yesterday that an “un- 
precedented arms race” by ordinary citizens 
carries the greatest threat of violence in the 
city during the summer. 

He blamed the arms race on fear based 
on unfounded rumors of a repeat of last 
summer's riot in which 43 persons were 
killed. 

Cavanagh said the action of the majority 
of the people, rather than the extremists, 
“constitutes the most clear and present dan- 
ger to our common future.” 

The Detroit Police Department said today 
that it has registered 2511 handguns in the 
first two months of this year, more than 
twice the number for the same two months 
last year. Total gun permits issued in the 
seven months since the riot were 7422, com- 
pared with 6029 registered during all of 1966. 
Rifles and shotguns need not be registered. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
President and other leaders apparently 
use their predictions of violence in order 
to coerce Congress and the voter to go 
along with their programs for aiding the 
cities. They tell us that there will be 
violence unless we act on its causes. 

This is, of course, true to a point. But 
it wholly misses the point that nothing 
will be accomplished to aid the cities 
unless it is done in an atmosphere of 
public order. Destruction takes place 
more quickly than construction—we 
want to go forward, not backward. 

The critical responsibility for all of us 
in public life, especially the President, 
the Governors, and the mayors, is to keep 
order and to maintain discipline. 

This is what the people demand at this 
time of uncertainty and turmoil: a foun- 
dation of order and discipline upon 
which we can build solutions to our prob- 
lems. As David Lawrence points out, in 
the current issue of U.S. News & World 
Report: 

Above all we need in America today a stern 
hand in government. The people want to 
see law and order preserved. They will turn 
out of office those elected officials who dis- 
regard this obligation, and will choose for 
public service persons who are willing to 
apply discipline—without yielding to pres- 


sure groups. Courage must replace political 
timidity. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lawrence’s entire remarks be printed in 
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the Recorp, for I believe that they set 
our role and our task in perspective. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
POLITICAL TIMIDITY? 
(By David Lawrence) 


To prescribe a cure for the ills of a country, 
it is important, first of all, to make sure what 
are the causes of unrest, insecurity, disorder 
and incipient revolution. 

As has happened again and again in his- 
tory, we overlook the obvious. We do not 
realize that the biggest single problem in the 
world today is the rapid increase in popula- 
tion. 

With 200 million people, the United States 
does not now have the same economic life or 
environment as in 1900, when there were only 
76 million. Machinery and improved methods 
of transportation have helped us to some ex- 
tent to meet the problems of a growing popu- 
lation, but the challenges are even more in- 
tense than before—crowded cities, congested 
highways, crime, incitement to violence and 
manifestations of revolt. 

Communication has become almost instan- 
taneous. This has its advantages as well as 
its advantages. Thus, today, news of disturb- 
ances is promptly broadcast from coast to 
coast, and—since the provocations are not 
clearly defined, and the instigators go un- 
punished—restlessness increases. Fear is in- 
tensified. 

The crucial fact that emerges repeatedly 
is that we do not have an effective system of 
discipline within our own country. Our po- 
lice are insufficient. The right of free speech 
has been abused to the point where passions 
are aroused through rallies and “demonstra- 
tions.” Unfortunately, too many spokesmen 
for government say all this will be remedied 
if we just pour more money into our big 
communities. It’s a political alibi, 

Appropriations for the poverty-stricken are 
not alone the answer. Some people will not 
work as long as a government dole is forth- 
coming. We must, of course, find ways to in- 
crease economic opportunity—to create more 
jobs and to train the inefficient. This is pri- 
marily a task for private industry. 

We are asking ourselves, moreover, whether 
50 States, with geographic boundaries which 
encompass varying numbers of people, could 
be better served by centralization, or whether 
a new form of decentralization, with federal 
supervision, is needed. 

Perhaps it’s time to re-examine our whole 
system of government. When it was con- 
ceived in 1789, we had a small number of 
States, and the total population had not 
reached four million. There were then only 
about five persons for each square mile of 
the nation’s land area, whereas today there 
are more than 50 per square mile. Our total 
population has multiplied 50 times. 

We shall move close to the 250-million 
figure in the next few decades. What are 
we doing to prepare for it? Failure to antici- 
pate population growth thus far is perhaps 
the biggest single mistake we have made. 

We have belatedly discovered that the 
States. cannot supply, for instance, all the 
funds needed for education and urban re- 
newal. The Federal Government is annually 
allocating big sums also for other aid to 
the States, some of which are lacking in eco- 
nomic resources. This is being called the 
“new federalism.” 

But theorizing about a revision of oar 
governmental system to meet our present 
needs will not be of much avail unless we 
recognize the necessity of maintaining disci- 
pline in the communities of our land. 

The Supreme Court at one time ruled that 
“freedom of speech” does not include the 
right falsely to cry “Fire!” in a crowded 
theater and create a panic. Yet today the 
leaders of activist organizations, claiming the 
immunity of “freedom of speech,” deliber- 
ately inflame audiences in different parts of 
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the country and incite people to riot and 
disorder. Police systems are not strong 
enough to deal with the impassioned mobs. 

Crime has increased largely because indi- 
vidual discipline has broken down. Parents 
have neglected the care of children in the 
formative years. We now have more criminals 
than ever before, particularly among young 
people. They come from all kinds of fami- 
lies—the privileged and the underprivileged. 

As population grows, the ingenuity of the 
human mind can and must devise ways to 
make self-government efficient. But we can 
never succeed without the use of an effective 
discipline—a large enough police force, both 
national and State, to deter crime and make 
homes and streets safe, night and day. No 
people can live happily if they must live con- 
stantly in fear. 

A presidential commission was appointed 
to investigate riots, and it came up only 
with generalities. Nothing was said about 
the failure to prosecute agitators, especially 
those leaders who are frequently quoted in 
the press and on the air as threatening vio- 
lence. Their words are widely publicized. 
But the politically minded persons in fed- 
eral, State and city governments are usually 
afraid to take the law violators into court. 

Above all, we need in America today a stern 
hand in government. The people want to see 
law and order preserved. They will turn out 
of office those elected officials who disregard 
this obligation, and will choose for public 
service persons who are willing to apply dis- 
cipline—without yielding to pressure groups. 
Courage must replace political timidity. 


SENSIBLE TALK ABOUT THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, in view 
of the nature of the presidential pri- 
mary campaign in New Hampshire, 
where the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarty] is being sub- 
jected to shameful abuse for his willing- 
ness to debate the issue of Vietnam, it 
is refreshing that a newspaper of the 
stature of the New York Times has placed 
the issue in perspective. 

In an editorial published on March 10, 
the Times notes that Senator MCCARTHY 
“is winning support because he is willing 
to talk sensibly and calmly about Viet- 
nam,” 

Mr. President, there is no room today 
for the type of campaign that has been 
directed against Senator MCCARTHY. 
Character assassination should have no 
place in the American electoral process. 

I commend the editorial to Senators 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MAN FOR THIS SEASON 

Senator Eugene McCarthy's campaign is 
steadily gaining in strength and significance. 
His showing in the precinct and ward con- 
ventions in Minnesota last week was unex- 
pectedly strong. President Johnson's refusal 
to run in person or through a proxy candi- 
date in Massachusetts defaults that state’s 
votes to Mr. McCarthy for the first ballot at 
the Democratic National Convention. These 
developments have heightened interest in 
Tuesday’s primary in New Hampshire. 

Every serious political campaign represents 
an interaction between the candidate and the 
issues. Senator McCarthy, comparatively 
little known on the national scene, is tapping 
a sizable vein of antiwar sentiment. He is 
winning support because he is willing to talk 
sensibly and calmly about Vietnam, the sub- 
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ject that is most on the minds of the elec- 
torate, and is willing to submit his beliefs to 
the judgment of the voters. 

The McCarthy campaign appears novel be- 
cause sO many Americans have become ac- 
customed to political campaigns in which is- 
sues are ruthlessly subordinated to personali- 
ties. It is rare and refreshing for a man to be 
more concerned with his ideas than his im- 
age. Mr. McCarthy is not merchandising him- 
self as if he were a popular singer or a new 
brand of detergent; he is not seeking support 
because he has an attractive wife or children 
or dog or any other irrelevancy. 

What is remarkable, however, is that so 
many of Senator McCarthy’s own supporters 
who agree with him on the Vietnam issue 
are so ready to complain about what they 
regard as his deficiencies as a campaigner. 
It is as if, having made up their minds on 
the subject of Vietnam, they only want a 
spokesman who will ventilate their emo- 
tions by shouting slogans and making fiery 
attacks. 

But surely the Vietnam debate is already 
too envenomed by passion and rancor. What 
is needed is a man who will, in Adlai Steven- 
son’s phrase, “talk sense to the American 
people’—and that means talking sensibly 
and calmly and treating audiences as adults 
capable of comprehending complexity. That 
is what Senator McCarthy is doing and what 
he deserves great credit for doing. If he 
underplays his points and occasionally trails 
off into vague inconsequence, that is—or 
ought to be—preferable to the more usual 
escalations into bombast and simplemind- 
edness. A man of wit and of learning and 
of decent respect for the opinions of others, 
he is a man for this season of emotionalism. 

Politics is normally defined as the art of 
the possible. It is the purpose of the idealist 
in politics such as Senator McCarthy to ex- 
pand the boundaries of what is thought pos- 
sible. Regardless of the outcome in New 
Hampshire or in the later primaries in Wis- 
consin and California, Senator McCarthy 
has no reasonable chance of winning the 
Democratic nomination—as he himself has 
recognized from the outset. But a series of 
McCarthy victories or near-victories in pri- 
maries and state conventions could con- 
ceivably alter President Johnson’s perception 
of public attitudes toward the war and there- 
fore his management of the conflict. 

Like any man who has ever run for polit- 
ical office, President Johnson has a healthy 
respect for the ballot box. An outpouring of 
McCarthy support may convince him of the 
deepening public conviction that the war 
cannot be won in the terms in which he is 
trying to win it. A Johnson change of view- 
point on the war is not probable, but it is 
more clearly within the realm of the possible 
than it was before Eugene McCarthy began 
to campaign. 

Senator McCarthy has succeeded in mak- 
ing a negotiated settlement in Vietnam a 
more credible alternative simply by cam- 
paigning for such a settlement. He has re- 
moved the issue of the war from the side- 
shows of controversy to the main tent of 
politics where the two great parties contend. 
For all citizens, but particularly for students 
and young people, he has provided construc- 
tive political leadership in a hard, confused 
time. For that service alone he commands 
the respect and gratitude of all who cherish 
democracy. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I was very 
much intrigued by a question propounded 
by an editorial in the Washington Post 
of this date. The question is, What good 
was accomplished by the filibuster against 
the pending bill? 

Mr. President, as a matter of fact, 
much good was accomplished by the fili- 
buster against the pending bill. When 
the open-occupancy proposal was first 
proposed in the Senate, it contained pro- 
visions which constituted as rank a pros- 
titution of the judicial process as has 
ever been put forward in this Nation. The 
original Mondale substitute provided 
that the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development was to be charged with the 
responsibility for enforcing the open- 
occupancy provisions of that proposal. 

It further provided that the same Sec- 
retary was to investigate alleged viola- 
tions of the Mondale open-occupancy 
proposal. It further provided that the 
same Secretary should be authorized to 
receive complaints from others and to 
prefer complaints on his own behalf of 
violations of that proposal. It further 
provided that in addition to making 
charges, the same Secretary would act as 
prosecuting attorney and present the 
case based upon alleged violations of the 
proposal. 

It further provided that, in addition to 
acting as prosecuting attorney, the same 
Secretary was to act as the jury and pass 
upon the factual validity of the accusa- 
tions made by himself. It further pro- 
vided that the same Secretary should act 
not only as the prosecutor and as the 
jury, but that he also should act as the 
judge and judge the legal validity of the 
complaints preferred by him and pass on 
the truthfulness and validity of the testi- 
mony presented by him as prosecutor; 
and also he would make the judicial ad- 
judication based on the verdict returned 
by him on the evidence presented by him 
in respect to a charge preferred by him, 
after an investigation conducted by him. 

Of course, the proposal did provide the 
Secretary could designate somebody else 
to perform these functions. But the pro- 
posal to combine the conflicting and in- 
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consistent roles of prosecutor, jury, and 
judge in one man is as rank a proposed 
prostitution of the judicial process as 
has ever been presented to any legisla- 
tive body in a nation which professes to 
be a nation where there is belief in equal 
justice under law. 

Mr. President, the removal of this pro- 
posed prostitution of the judicial process 
is one of the good things which was 
done by the filibuster. Instead of having 
all controversies arising under the open 
occupancy provisions of the pending bill 
judged by one man, an executive officer, 
performing the combined functions of 
prosecutor, jury, and judge in one de- 
partment on the banks of the Potomac 
River, we now have a bill which provides 
that controversies arising under the open 
occupancy provisions are to be judged by 
impartial judges sitting in all of the Fed- 
eral districts throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Mr. President, I would say to the pro- 
pounder of the question that that change 
in procedure would have been worth- 
while, if it had taken a year's filibuster 
to accomplish it and prevent the origi- 
nally proposed and contemplated rank 
prostitution of the judicial process. 

There is another great good which was 
accomplished by the filibuster. If this bill 
should finally pass and become law in its 
present form, it will contain an amend- 
ment proposed by the senior Senator 
from North Carolina giving constitu- 
tional rights for the first time in our 
history to the original Americans, the 
Indians now dwelling upon their res- 
ervations. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield or & 
question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing. I hope I have not interposed my 
question at the wrong time. Was I not 
one of the cosponsors of the original 
amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The Senator has co- 
sponsored all of the bills that have been 
introduced to give constitutional rights 
to the American Indian and he has been 
a fighter in their behalf for the enact- 
ment of these bills. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I 
thank the able Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] also 
merits the thanks of the American peo- 
ple for persuading the Senate to adopt 
his amendment to the bill which restores 
to the owners of single-family dwellings 
the right to do with their own as they 
please. 

Mr. President, if this provision re- 
mains in the bill and the bill is finally 
enacted into law, it will give constitu- 
tional rights to people who have been 
denied constitutional rights throughout 
our history simply because they did not 
have sufficient voting power to make 
politicians believe that trying to put 
them on some sort of equality with other 
Americans was a worthwhile task. 

There is another great good which 
was done by the filibuster, and that was 
the adoption of an amendment offered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia, and an amendment offered by 
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myself, which were approved by a major- 
ity of the Senate on rollcall votes and 
which give assurance to law-enforce- 
ment officers, to members of the Na- 
tional Guard, and to personnel of the 
Regular Army, that when they were 
called out on account of the inability of 
civil authorities to maintain law and 
order to suppress riots, they will not be 
prosecuted under the provisions of the 
bill. I think that is a great good because 
the bill in its original shape would have 
authorized the prosecution of law-en- 
forcement officers, National Guardsmen, 
and Regular Army personnel called nec- 
essarily upon to use force in the suppres- 
sion of riots, to the charge that in so 
doing they violated the provisions of the 
bill and were guilty of one of the newly 
created crimes defined by the bill. I think 
that was a great good and, of itself, was 
sufficient to justify what I would call un- 
limited or educational debate. Others, 
sometimes, call them filibusters. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, there is a 
profound distinction between an educa- 
tional debate and a filibuster. If those 
who are speaking at length express our 
views, it is an educational debate. If those 
who are speaking at length express views 
which we do not entertain, it is a filibus- 
ter. That is the difference and the only 
difference between a filibuster and an 
educational debate. 

The filibuster caused other good provi- 
sions to be inserted in the bill. I refer to 
the antiriot provisions which will indi- 
cate, if the bill is finally enacted into law 
in its present form, that Congress is at 
long last as much concerned with the nu- 
merous murders committed in Newark, 
N.J., and Detroit, Mich., as it has hereto- 
fore rightly been with a much smaller 
number of atrocious murders committed 
in Mississippi. 

I think that was good because it indi- 
cated that, after all, a majority of the 
Members of the Senate whose votes were 
recorded on the rollcalls in favor of the 
antiriot amendments do entertain the 
concept that there should be equal jus- 
tice under law and that all men who vio- 
late the law should be held accountable 
for their misdeeds. 

Another good which was accomplished 
by the educational debate, or filibuster as 
one may prefer to call it, was the incor- 
poration in the bill of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] which added to 
those intended to be protected by the bill 
the small businessman who happens to 
live in an area where riots occur and loot- 
ing is pursued. This amendment does 
much good by extending the protection 
of the Federal criminal law as set out in 
title I to those who, heretofore, had no 
protection at the hands of the Federal 
Government and whose life earnings 
were often swept away by those not seek- 
ing rights but availing themselves of op- 
portunities to commit larceny. 

I think the educational debate, or fili- 
buster as we may be pleased to call it, 
did some other good, in that it showed 
there are still in the Senate some Mem- 
bers who believe in Government accord- 
ing to the Constitution as the Constitu- 
tion was originally written and originally 
interpreted. It showed that there are 
some men in the Senate who believe that 
under the Constitution the Federal Gov- 
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ernment has no power to regulate the 
titles to real estate or to rob supposedly 
free Americans of their rights to control, 
use, and dispose of their private prop- 
erty according to their own desires. 

The educational debate, or filibuster, 
also showed there are some Members 
of the Senate who have not yet suc- 
cumbed to the disease known as “Po- 
tomac fever.” This is a disease which is 
all too prevalent in Congress. Senators 
and Representatives who succumb to the 
disease believe that the people who sent 
them here do not have sufficient intelli- 
gence to manage their own affairs, and 
that the management of their affairs 
should be transferred from themselves 
and the local governments in the areas 
in which they reside to a centralized 
Federal Government on the bank of the 
Potomac River, far removed from the 
localities in which a great majority of 
the American people live, move, and 
have their being. 

I think that the educational debate, 
or filibuster, also accomplished good in 
that it showed there are still men in the 
Senate, though they may be in the mi- 
nority, who believe that Woodrow Wil- 
son understood the Constitution of the 
United States, and its reasons for divid- 
ing the powers of Government between 
the Federal Government on a national 
level and the State government on a lo- 
cal level, and for reserving certain pow- 
ers to the people themselves to manage 
their own affairs. 

I will invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate in a moment to a statement made by 
Woodrow Wilson, who understood the 
Constitution, and why it was written, 
better than any other man who ever 
occupied the White House at any time 
in the history of this Republic. 

Woodrow Wilson understood what 
Justice Harlan means when he said: 

The basic tenet of our political system 
is that a free society is best assured by dif- 
fusion of governmental power. 


Now I read Woodrow Wilson’s state- 
ment: 

Liberty has never come from the govern- 
ment. Liberty has always come from the 
subjects of it. The history of liberty is a 
history of the limitation of governmental 
power, not the Increase of it. When we re- 
sist, therefore, the concentration of power, 
we are resisting the processes of death, be- 
cause concentration of power is what always 
precedes the destruction of human liberties. 


During recent years the Congress of 
the United States has done more to con- 
centrate the powers of Government in 
Washington than it had done through- 
out the previous history of this Nation; 
and in so doing it has done more in re- 
cent years to destroy the freedom of the 
individual in the United States than all 
of the Congresses of the past. 

So I think the debate showed that 
there are still some men in public life in 
America who recognized that the concen- 
tration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington is incompatible 
with the retention of the liberties of the 
American people, and who still prefer 
that America should remain the land of 
the free rather than become the land of 
the regimented. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I want 
not only to congratulate warmly the 
Senator from North Carolina for his hav- 
ing outlined for the record many of the 
most meaningful changes that were ac- 
complished during the course of the edu- 
cational debate now ending, but also to 
thank him for the leadership which he 
has given all the way through, in com- 
mittee and on the floor, in the effort to 
see that greater reason prevailed than 
was present in the original bill and in 
the original open-housing amendment 
as offered by the Senator from Minneso- 
ta [Mr. MonpaLe] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE]. 

Mr. President, I shall not go over the 
whole ground that has been covered so 
ably by the Senator from North Carolina. 
I want, though, first to add one more 
good result that I think was accom- 
plished in the debate which he did not 
get to or had overlooked, and that was 
with reference to the exemption of the 
sale or rental of most homes, or dwellings. 
There was no exemption whatever ap- 
plicable to this field in the original open- 
housing amendment so unfortunately of- 
fered as to include all dwellings and 
homes, regardless of the fact that right 
now, at this very moment, there are 3% 
million American men under arms and 
away from their homes, and in many in- 
stances their families are having to live 
with their in-laws, and regardless of 
many other facts which have been 
brought out in this debate. 

I want to call attention briefly to what 
I think is the roll of honor of the men 
who have offered the most meaningful 
amendments which have tempered and 
moderated this legislation as it now has 
taken final form. 

First, I have already mentioned my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
North Carolina. I think he should head 
the honor roll. 

Second, I want to mention the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. We have already almost for- 
gotten the fact that he headed the com- 
promise effort which made very mean- 
ingful changes in the legislation as it 
then was pending, and other less mean- 
ingful ones, I mention only two. 

First, we got away from, in his substi- 
tute amendment, the unfortunate—and I 
think completely unconstitutional—pro- 
vision mentioned by the Senator from 
North Carolina, under which the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
would have been given such great and 
such broad powers as to make of him 
everything from investigator down 
through prosecutor, jury, and judge, as 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
stated. The Senator from Illinois is en- 
titled to credit for having restored judi- 
cial power to the courts in this impor- 
tant field, as it should be in every other; 
and I want to put him high on the roll of 
honor for that reason. 

He has also restored power to an own- 
er of a dwelling, an owner of a home, to 
sell through his own devices, through his 
own means, and to rent or lease that 
home. 

There are other changes in the substi- 
tute amendment, but those two are the 
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two most meaningful ones; and I think 
the Senator from Illinois should appear 
on the roll of honor because of those 
two. 

Mr. President, to call the roll a little 
further, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] was, along with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], a 
leader in seeing that officers, whether 
they be civil officers or military officers, 
who were engaged in trying to control 
riots and rioters would be exempted from 
the provisions of this bill. The Senator 
from Georgia also had the amendment 
mentioned in the effort to protect own- 
ers of stores and of other property from 
unlawful acts in the course of demon- 
strations and riots in which individuals 
would throw molotov cocktails and the 
like. 

Likewise, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone] had proposals in that same 
field. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND] and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] were 
leaders in one or the other phases of the 
antiriot provisions that were so properly 
written into this legislation. I place them 
high on the roll of honor. 

Mr. President, in addition to the efforts 
made by the Senator from Illinois with 
reference to homes, there was an enlarge- 
ment of exemption in the sale, rental, and 
leasing of homes or dwellings accom- 
plished under the amendment offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and I want to put him on the roll 
of honor. 

Mr. President, there are some who 
should be placed on the roll of honor 
whose amendments were not adopted, but 
who, nevertheless, made fights that are 
well worthy of being preserved; and I 
wanted to mention one or two of those 
Senators. 

One of them was the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], who endeavored 
to make fuller the exemption of the sale 
or rental or leasing oi homes than was 
provided in the Dirksen substitute by 
allowing the use of ordinary commercial 
agencies, as, for instance, real estate 
brokers, in the sale, rental, or leasing 
by those agencies. 

There were others who offered highly 
meaningful provisions, as the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] did; and I pay 
him tribute. 

Mr. President, I am so glad that the 
Senator from North Carolina has con- 
tinued his educational process long 
enough today to list most of the most 
meaningful amendments and changes 
and the most worthwhile provisions 
which are the direct results of the educa- 
tional debate, or filibuster—and I do not 
care whether you call it one or the other. 
The fact is that the legislation in its 
final form here is no more like the arbi- 
trary, prejudicial legislation which was 
offered in the beginning and the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senators 
from Minnesota and Massachusetts than 
day is like night. And I am very glad, in- 
deed, that he has continued the educa- 
tional process. Whether it was for the 
purpose of educating editorial writers or 
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simply preserving in the Recorp a sum- 
mary of what has been done in the course 
of this debate, I do not know, but I think 
it was a highly worthwhile activity, and 
I commend him, 

As I have already said, I place him at 
the head of the honor roll. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


VACATION OF ORDER FOR RECOG- 
NITION OF SENATOR STENNIS ON 
THE ETHICS RESOLUTION AND 
SUBSTITUTION OF ORDER FOR 
RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
SPARKMAN ON GOLD COVER BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Friday last, I asked unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of morning busi- 
ness on Tuesday, tomorrow, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] be recognized for the purpose 
of calling up the resolution on ethics 
which it was hoped would be reported by 
the committee at that time. 

I ask unanimous consent that that or- 
der be vacated, and that instead, at that 
time, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] be recognized 
for the purpose of calling up Calendar No. 
987, S. 2857, a bill to eliminate the re- 
serve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1980. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator from 
Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. If the 
Senator from Mississippi will permit 
it—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must yield at this point to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has consulted with 
the Senator from Montana, the Senator 
from Alabama, and me with reference to 
a desire to have the Senate consider the 
bill having to do with our gold reserves, 
and it is considered highly important that 
it come before the Senate at the earliest 
possible time. 

The select committee has been working 
and planning to get this matter of the 
code of ethics before the Senate as soon 
as we could, and had made arrangements 
for all members to be here this week. But 
under these pressing circumstances, we 
would be happy to yield for considera- 
tion of the gold bill, with the understand- 
ing—directing my remarks to the atten- 
tion of the majority leader—that when 
action on that bill is finished, we return 
to the matter of the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, he has my assur- 
ance that that will be done. I am indeed 
sorry that it will not be possible to take 
up the ethics resolution tomorrow; but 
it is my further understanding that the 
committee itself is not prepared to issue 
ok report fully and completely at this 
time. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Well, there was, as I 
told the majority leader this morning, 
a matter I discovered last night of some 
language which I think is too obscure, 
on a vital point, which is going to require 
redrafting, and we are in the process of 
working on that now. This will give us 
time to revise that language in the reso- 
lution proposed. 

So I do hope there will be no excep- 
tion made, and I understand that the 
majority leader is prepared to state that 
there will be none, and that we will re- 
turn to that matter following disposi- 
tion of the gold bill. We will at that time 
be ready. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, the Senator has 
my assurance of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Now, Mr. President, 
in response to what I think the Senator 
from Florida has in mind, I announce 
that it is our intention to take up the 
supplemental appropriation bill today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. That bill is of no per- 
sonal consequence, but it is of tremen- 
dous urgency in many areas. I am sure 
that the chairman of our committee 
would advise the distinguished majority 
leader that the matter is one whose pas- 
sage is of immediate importance. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator with- 
draw that for a moment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I with- 
draw it. 


THE ETHICS RESOLUTION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the report and resolution 
on ethics just mentioned, it is to be un- 
derstood by everyone, including the press, 
that the revision of the resolution will 
be completed and the revised resolution 
placed before the Senate before the de- 
bate starts. 

As I understand, then, Mr. President, 
the gold reserve bill will be taken up at 
noon tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the conclusion 
of morning business, yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have a few remarks 
to make on the pending measure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, regard- 
ing the pending matter, and the impend- 
ing vote with reference to the bill that 
has been under debate, I feel, frankly, 
that the Senate is on the verge of mak- 
ing what I think would be a tragic error; 
and I believe further that history will 
record that error. 

I wish to be clear and positive that I 
oppose this measure in most of its major 
particulars, and that I have been one 
of many who have worked to avoid it. I 
believe, particularly with reference to 
the passage of this open-housing legisla- 
tion, that it will prove to be a grave mis- 
take, and one of the gravest that the 
Senate has ever made. It will be a sur- 
render of responsibility, in a large meas- 
ure, as I have pointed out earlier, by this 
legislative body, in that it surrenders to 
the head of a department of the Govern- 
ment almost unlimited powers. I will 
have no part of it and I am confident it 
will be repudiated, eventually, by the 
people in overwhelming numbers at the 
polls. 

The powers surrendered have been 
limited somewhat in the so-called Dirk- 
sen amendment, but the basic principle 
is being violated, and the power, in a 
large measure, is still there. Under the 
prevailing sentiment at present that is 
causing this bill to be passed, that power 
will be enlarged. I am talking now about 
the power granted to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

I note, Mr. President, that the time 
has arrived when these vast departments, 
with their great sums of money and the 
very fine talents at their disposal, use 
every possible interpretation of such 
power that we grant them to the utmost. 
Every line, every phrase, every sentence 
of the bill will be used to the maximum 
extent possible. Every possible use of 
what the report says with reference to 
those powers will be stretched to the ut- 
most, and even in the application of the 
law, they will pick out sentences and 
paragraphs from speeches made here on 
the floor of the Senate as a part of the 
legislative history, and use that to the 
limit to enlarge their powers in carrying 
out their personal concepts of the bill and 
their powers thereunder. 

This bill strikes down one of the basic 
rights of all American citizens—the 
right of ownership over his private 
property. Rights which heretofore had 
rested secure in the Constitution now 
hang on the sufferance of the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. By 
this bill the unquestioned right to use, 
enjoy, and dispose of what one has 
acquired through his own honest labor 
is converted into a doubtful privilege 
dependent upon the favor of Govern- 
ment. Every man’s home becomes an- 
other prize within the gift of govern- 
ment which may be bargained away for 
political advantage. Court suits and en- 
forcement campaigns will be launched 
like Government poverty programs, 
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where they will do the most political 
good. 

Mr. President, I am not talking through 
my hat on this matter. I have had ad- 
ministrators, responsible and honest men 
in other departments, tell me that that 
is exactly what they do, and that they 
think it is their duty and their respon- 
sibility. This time, we are not going to 
be operating on a school board or a State 
department of education, or anyone who 
is backed by the attorney general of his 
State, or, indeed, anyone who is capable 
of employing competent legal aid. We 
are going to be operating on the so-called 
little fellow, the individual, the man with- 
out resources, the man with this little 
home, or perhaps two or three dwelling 
houses he may happen to own. Perhaps 
that is all the property that he has been 
able to accumulate. He will not have a 
chance to stand before this powerful 
bureaucracy that we have built up here 
and given all this power, and will, in the 
future, appropriate the vast sums of 
money for it to be carried out. 

Once the principle of government con- 
trol over private homes is established it 
will grow and expand, consuming what- 
ever rights may remain in its way. The 
same zealous forces which are behind 
this bill will be behind its enforcement. 
There will be a constant pressure to cut 
down exceptions, tighten up exemptions, 
and reach out into new areas. Every 
protest demonstration will call forth a 
harsh new interpretation of the rules 
against the homeowner. Every riot will 
bring about a stringent revision of the 
regulations. Every close election will be 
the occasion for extending government 
control still further. 

In the end, even those whom this spe- 
cial legislation favors, will be the losers 
along with all other Americans. The 
homes they may acquire will be no more 
secure in their hands than they are in 
the hands of the present owners. The 
rights of the new owners will be clouded 
over by the shadow of government. The 
web of regulations and redtape, the 
threat of suits and investigations, the 
uncertainty of right and title, will fall 
also on the new tenants, and the taxes 
to sustain this harassment will have to 
be paid out of their pockets too. 

This bill purports to be a compromise. 
It is a compromise only in the sense that 
it purports to compromise the rights of 
some fewer homeowners than the orig- 
inal bill. It is a compromise of principle 
for political expediency. It compromises 
the sanctity of every man’s home to 
gratify the passions of a few extremists. 

It purports to be based on high prin- 
ciples, but the only principle I can find 
in it is that the end justifies the means. 
It purports to give due protection to per- 
sonal rights over mere property rights. 
Such a distinction between personal 
rights and property rights is wholly false 
and misleading. There is no real distinc- 
tion between the two. All rights are per- 
sonal, Property has no rights but people 
have rights in property and these are as 
personal as any other right. 

The people are being controlled and 
regulated beyond reason. They are rap- 
idly reaching the limits of endurance 
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and are bound sooner or later to rise up 
in a massive revolt at the polls. They are 
burdened down with rules and regula- 
tions reaching into every area of private 
life. They must keep up with, fill out, and 
file forms and reports of every conceiv- 
able kind. There is seemingly no detail 
too small for the Government to try to 
supervise and regulate. There is appar- 
ently no activity that Government does 
not feel it can perform better for the 
people than the people themselves. They 
are left no privacy, no peace, and are 
heavily taxed to pay for these inconven- 
iences and irksome restrictions. 

The farmer cannot plant a hill of 
beans without studying a thick volume 
of regulations and consulting with a half 
dozen Government agencies. The busi- 
nessman cannot expand his business or 
promote his employees without calling in 
a battery of lawyers to determine wheth- 
er it will violate some obscure rule or reg- 
ulation. The average citizen cannot even 
earn a living for himself and his family 
without keeping a whole filing cabinet 
full of records and receipts to get back a 
fair share of his own income from the 
tax gatherers. 

Even worthwhile Government pro- 
grams are so enmeshed in petty rules, 
regulations, and redtape that many peo- 
ple would rather forego the benefits than 
try to satisfy the bureaucrats who ad- 
minister them. 

The mounting volume of regulations 
and forms the private citizen is required 
to live with is slowly stifling individual 
liberty in this country. It is time Con- 
gress began looking for ways to relieve 
this burden on the people rather than 
finding new excuses to add to. This bill 
is just one more blow to liberty and it 
may well be the one which provokes the 
people to righteous retaliation at the 
polls. 

Even the 14th amendment upon which 
this bill is allegedly based puts property 
on the same plane as life and liberty in 
the scale of basic rights protected by the 
Constitution. Thus the conflict is not 
between personal rights and property 
rights as has been pretended. The real 
issue is whether the personal rights of 
some will be taken away in order to give 
new personal rights to others. In such 
a contest, it seems to me that the home- 
owner has the higher and better claim 
to protection. 

It must be remembered that unlike 
previous civil rights bills, this bill is not 
directed against State and local govern- 
ments which have the resources, limited 
though they may be in comparison to 
the Federal Government to defend 
themselves. This bill is aimed at individ- 
ual citizens and their private property. 
It puts an unprecedented burden on the 
private citizen to inform himself of the 
meaning of vague laws, complicated 
court opinions, and volumes of complex 
regulations to which he has no ready 
access. It practically requires that he 
retain an attorney full time to keep him 
advised of the law and defend him 
against unfounded charges. It is clearly 
the individual citizen, and especially 
those of modest means, that is going to 
feel the brunt of this oppressive, meddle- 
some legislation. 
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It is not States rights which are en- 
dangered by this bill, but the rights of 
the people. It is not business or commerce 
which this bill regulates, but the lives of 
private citizens. I think this fact has 
been generally overlooked, This bill has 
been drawn solely from the point of view 
of the minority it is supposed to aid, Be- 
fore it is voted on, it ought to be seriously 
examined from the point of view of the 
majority which it grievously injures. 
When. looked at from this standpoint, 
I think the unfairness and injustice of 
the bill will become so glaringly appar- 
ent that the Senate will overwhelmingly 
vote it down. 

If this bill does pass, however, I in- 
tend to do all I can to see that it is en- 
forced with the same rigor and to the 
same extent in the big cities of the North 
as it is in the tiny hamlets and towns of 
the South. There is not going to be any 
hocus-pocus under this law about de 
facto de jure segregation. There is not go- 
ing to be the same pattern of selective en- 
forcement which has grown up under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. If we are 
going to have open housing in the South 
we are going to have open housing in 
the North, in the East, and in the West. 
I intend to do what I can to maintain 
constant surveillance over the adminis- 
tration of this law and insist that it be 
enforced with the same force in every 
other section of the country as it is in 
the South. I firmly believe that if this 
is done, we will soon see some fast back- 
tracking on this unwise legislation. 

The powers that have been incorpo- 
rated in the Dirksen substitute, as 
I have mentioned, can still be delegated 
to any departmental employee. And they 
still have—and it is spelled out in the 
bill—the duty to promote affirmatively 
the policies of the pending bill. 

What are the policies of the pending 
measure? The language that is written 
into the Civil Rights Act is too vague 
and broad. 

Those are matters that will bear down 
on the individual people concerned. This 
involves something that I think is one of 
our most sacred rights. And I believe that 
when this policy is applied the people 
will resent it. 

With reference to the school legisla- 
tion, it was openly stated that we would 
pick out the southeastern part of the 
country as the part of the country in 
which to carry out the most extreme pro- 
visions. These provisions have not as yet 
touched the other areas. I hope that that 
will not be the pattern followed in this 
instance. I hope that we will apply this 
law affirmatively in the same way 
throughout the country. 

My capacity as a Senator is limited 
because a Senator does not have the staff 
or resources or time to cope with these 
big departments when they really take 
out after a certain thing that they want 
to do. The big departments have a crush- 
ing power so far as an individual Senator 
is concerned. They are able to run over 
him, and that is what they do. That has 
happened to me, and I suppose that it 
will happen again. However, I hope that 
in the enforcement of this law the de- 
partments will apply the matter uni- 
formly throughout the country. 
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I believe that if they do, corrections will 
be made with regard to certain errors 
contained in the pending legislation. 
Those would involve the correction of 
errors that have been made on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I voted for the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act and the 1960 Civil Rights Act. I also 
voted for the 1962 constitutional amend- 
ment, proposed by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
outlawing the poll tax as a requirement 
for voting in Federal elections. 

I voted against the 1964 and 1965 Civil 
Rights Acts. 

On Friday of last week I voted against 
agreeing to the Dirksen substitute for the 
committee substitute, but the Senate pre- 
ferred the Dirksen proposal over the 
committee measure. 

Although the original committee sub- 
stitute contained some bad features, I 
greatly preferred it to the Dirksen sub- 
stitute because of the so-called fair hous- 
ing title in the Dirksen package. 

Within a short while, the Senate will 
proceed to vote on the Dirksen substitute, 
and I realize, of course, that Senators will 
overwhelmingly vote in favor of the Dirk- 
sen substitute. 

After much consideration, I have de- 
cided to vote for the Dirksen substitute. 
It has been improved somewhat over its 
original form, and I shall refer to these 
improvements shortly, but I want to ex- 
press the fervent hope that the House of 
Representatives will further amend the 
bill so as to remove from the measure the 
remaining bad features, many of which 
some of us have tried here in the Senate 
to eliminate, but which, once cloture was 
invoked, we were unable to do because of 
the severe cloture restrictions. 

Even though, as I say, the bill con- 
tains provisions which constitute an in- 
vasion of property rights, I shall reluc- 
tantly cast my vote for the bill. I shall do 
so for the following reasons: 

First, the Dirksen substitute now con- 
tains my own amendment, which was 
accepted by the Senate on a close vote 
of 48 to 45, to protect the small property 
owner in the sale and rental of single- 
family dwellings. My amendment permits 
the sale and rental of up to three single- 
family dwellings by any owner whether 
or not he is the occupant of the dwell- 
ings. On Monday of last week, I sought 
to remove all single-family dwellings 
from the Dirksen substitute and allow 
the owner to issue instructions concern- 
ing his preferences to real estate sales- 
men, but the amendment was not 
adopted. The amendment which I was 
successful in having the Senate adopt 
does protect the small property owner 
from government compulsion, and I hope 
that the House of Representatives will 
proceed to restore the property owner's 
right to issue whatever instructions he 
desires to real estate agencies engaged in 
selling or renting his property. 

Second. The Dirksen substitute now 
carries with it some good amendments, 
which I joined in supporting and which 
were included on the Senate floor, to deal 
with riots. For example, one amendment 
would punish persons who travel in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce or who use 
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the mails, TV, radio, and other inter- 
state facilities with intent to incite or 
promote riots and violence. Of course, it 
is always difficult to prove intent. An- 
other amendment makes it a Federal of- 
fense to shoot a fireman or policeman 
when they are attempting to do their 
duty in trying to suppress a riot and put 
out fires during such an occurrence. 

We have also been able to amend the 
bill so as to strike at the sale, distribu- 
tion, and use of firearms, molotov cock- 
tails, and other explosives and incendi- 
aries to create civil disorder and riots. 

Third. It contains an amendment, of 
which I was one of the original cospon- 
sors, to give constitutional rights, for the 
first time, to American Indians living on 
reservations. The Indian, long hailed as 
the first American, has never enjoyed the 
constitutional rights enjoyed by other 
Americans, white or nonwhite. This 
amendment which was written into the 
bill on the Senate floor will, if agreed to 
by the House, remove this inequity. 

I do not believe that the majority of 
Americans want to see legislation en- 
acted which will interfere with their 
property rights. I have done everything 
I could do to prevent governmental in- 
terference, and I shall continue to be op- 
posed to it. But I also believe the Ameri- 
can people want to see legislation which 
will punish individuals who incite and 
promote riots and who distribute and use 
firearms and explosives to kill innocent 
citizens and destroy their places of busi- 
ness. 

Therefore, on balance, I believe that 
the bill on which we are about to vote 
contains both good and bad provisions. I 
have improved that bill to some extent 
with my own amendment, and I hope 
that whatever the House of Representa- 
tives does to the bill during the course of 
its study thereon, the antiriot provisions 
will be left in the bill or even strength- 
ened. 

The language dealing with riots does 
not yet go as far as it should. I voted 
with other Senators to make it a Federal 
crime to loot places of business during 
riots, but the Senate rejected the amend- 
ment. Hence, there is room for improve- 
ment by the House in connection with 
the riot provisions, and I trust that the 
House will act accordingly, 

I also hope that the House will act to 
further modify, if not eliminate com- 
pletely, the provisions which tamper 
with property rights. It will be a great 
victory for liberty if the House deletes 
the bad and retains the good in this bill. 
If this happens, the law which is finally 
enacted will be a far ery from and a 
great improvement over the original 
Dirksen substitute. 

I do not say this with any intention 
to cast any reflection upon the distin- 
guished and able and highly admired 
and respected author of the substitute. 
On the other hand, if the House proceeds 
to strike out or water down the bene- 
ficial amendments adopted by the Senate 
within the past week, and thus restore 
the Dirksen substitute to its original and, 
in my judgment, almost totally bad form, 
the law-abiding American citizen and 
3 of private property will be the 
oser. 
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Mr. President, I have only one further 
thing to say before I cast my vote. 

I congratulate the able and distin- 
guished fioor manager of the bill, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART]. I 
also commend the very able and distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpatE], and the equally able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE]. 

I think these men who have led in the 
fight for the bill have, at all times, dis- 
played a very high degree of courtesy and 
understanding toward those who have 
opposed the measure. They have con- 
ducted themselves not only as gentlemen, 
but also, and more importantly, as Sen- 
ators. 

I also iterate that same commendation 
to the able and distinguished Senators 
who have led the fight against the bill— 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], and all other 
Southern Senators as well as Senators 
from other parts of the country who have 
displayed a remarkable degree of equa- 
nimity and courtesy and understanding 
and cooperation throughout the debate 
toward those who are proponents of the 
measure. 

I cannot help expressing this feeling of 
pride and gratitude toward all of the 
Senators who have participated in the 
debate. 

I have been deeply impressed by the 
gentle and charitable manner in which 
both the proponents and the opponents 
have conducted the debate. They have 
shown the utmost courtesy and consider- 
ation toward others who hold views con- 
trary to their own. 

Both sides have exhibited the utmost 
understanding, as I say, each toward the 
other throughout the debate. I have been 
in the Chamber through all of the debate, 
and I feel it incumbent upon me to ex- 
press my deeply felt pride in the manner 
in which all participants in the debate 
have conducted their participation and 
performed their duties as they saw their 
duties. I could not be more proud of the 
fine attitudes that have been shown by 
all Senators, and I commend them very 
highly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senator proceeds, the Chair will ask 
that attachés take seats in the Chamber 
and stop roaming around the floor, con- 
versing, standing in the doorways, and 
walking up and down the aisle. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
realize that a majority of the Members 
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of the Senate have expressed themselves 
by their votes heretofore as being in 
favor of the pending measure. However, 
I must rise in opposition to this bill. 

This is my 14th year in the Senate, and 
every year during my service here I have 
seen further injection of the Federal 
Government into the rights of the States 
and the rights of the individual. If this 
trend continues, there will be practically 
no facet of a person’s life and no area 
of State action that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not control. I am becoming 
more and more concerned each year 
about the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in acquiring power and projecting 
itself into areas not delegated to it by 
the Constitution. 

The original bill singles out one group 
of people for protection and another for 
prosecution, while ignoring more press- 
ing areas of concern. It fails to deal ade- 
quately with the very serious problem of 
civil disorder in our Nation, with the 
exception of the riot amendment which 
I offered and several others which were 
adopted. Furthermore, there is some 
question that the bill might even hinder 
our law enforcement in dealing with 
these problems. 

Nowhere does the Constitution author- 
ize Federal action to reach individual 
acts as is done under this bill. Our sys- 
tem of government and our constitu- 
tional heritage call for the maintenance 
of law and order by the States. This re- 
sponsibility was never delegated to the 
Federal Government in the Constitution. 
This bill attempts to bring into the Fed- 
eral sphere a portion of law enforcement 
which should be left with the States. 

This bill provides that if a man is 
beaten up on the street because the as- 
sailant wants to steal his weekly wages 
or because the assailant has a personal 
grudge against him, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not choose to become in- 
volved. But if the man is beaten up be- 
cause he is involved with the civil rights 
movement, the Federal Government will 
use the time, the money, and the full 
resources at its command to bring the 
assailant to justice. In short—and I have 
given this illustration before—a man can 
beat up his wife, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will look the other way, unless 
she is a civil rights demonstrator. 

Mr. President, I never thought I would 
see the time when the Senate, which has 
been a protector of the people and of the 
Constitution down through the history 
of this Government, would pass a meas- 
ure known as fair housing or open 
housing. 

Under no theory of either the com- 
merce clause or the 14th amendment do 
I find constitutional authority to deprive 
any individual of his basic, inherent right 
to hold, use, and enjoy private property. 

The Supreme Court has consistently 
held, beginning with the civil rights cases 
in 1883 and down to the present time, 
that the 14th amendment is directed only 
toward State action and does not apply 
to acts of individuals in their individual 
capacity. There is no question in my 
mind that such an elastic view exceeds 
the power intended to be granted Con- 
gress by the framers of the Constitution. 

There is no contest here between what 
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could be termed “property rights,” on 
the one hand, versus personal rights, on 
the other hand. We are dealing only 
with personal rights to hold, use, and 
enjoy property. 

Mr. President, there is no use to make 
any extended address on this subject, 
but I feel very strongly that the bill is 
objectionable not only for what it does 
but also because it lays the groundwork 
for the Federal Government to go even 
further. I feel that the exemptions in 
the bill will be removed in the future if 
the bill passes. 

The sad thing, I think, about this en- 
tire problem is that the President mis- 
understands it, or else he is playing poli- 
tics to win the votes of certain groups 
of people. 

Congress passed civil rights legislation 
in 1957, again in 1964, and again in 1965. 
The main result has been more strife, 
more civil violence, and more racial dis- 
orders—almost to the point of revolution 
at times. People are led to believe that 
such legislation will somehow solve pres- 
ent problems. The legislation is passed, 
the problems remain, frustrations result, 
and the situation worsens. 

If the proposed legislation, recom- 
mended again by the President, should 
be enacted, it would result in further 
centralization of power in Washington 
and a great deal more Federal interven- 
tion in the rights and private lives of 
the American people. 

Mr. President, I hope that upon reflec- 
tion the Senate will not see fit to pass 
this unconstitutional, unwise, and im- 
practical legislation. 

(At this point, Mr. Montoya assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, every so 
often I am excoriated for changing views 
or modifying my views to suit circum- 
stances. 

I recall the bitter attack that was made 
upon me many years ago in connection 
with the Marshall plan, but I thought the 
facts vindicated my position and my at- 
titude. I gave some time to a study of 
its operation, and I found that the ad- 
ministrators were using taxpayers’ 
money to buy tons of bubble gum to be 
sent to Belgium, to buy beer coolers to 
be sent to Italy, and to buy all manner 
of other things for which I did not believe 
the taxpayers should be made to sweat 
and produce the funds. 

Little by little that condition changed, 
and in due course I found it possible to 
support the Marshall plan and its basic 
objectives, because I never quarreled with 
the objectives of the plan. I do not 
quarrel now with the editorial writers, 
who often sit in ivory towers and with 
great facility, but also quite often with- 
out being fully conversant with the facts, 
take me apart for whatever I may have 
done in this circumstance of civil rights. 
I apologize to no one for my conduct, 
because I think it was right. 

I am reminded of the squib in the 
Evans and Novak column this morning. 
If Rowly Evans and Bob Novak were not 
such long-time friends, I might find my- 
self angry; instead, I find myself sorry 
for their inaccuracies, which they could 
easily have checked. They thought as a 
result of this civil rights bill that sud- 
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denly a wide and painful fracture had 
developed in the long friendship that I 
have enjoyed with the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA], 
and that it suddenly had been cast into 
limbo, My friend from Nebraska can 
speak for himself on that point. It would 
take nothing short of an engulfing tidal 
wave, the eruption of Vesuvius, and four 
or five conflagrations to ever fracture 
that friendship. It would probably take 
more than that, because, of all things, 
I fully recognize the right to every Sena- 
tor to cherish a conviction and express 
a view that he thinks is right. I am sure 
every Senator accords me the same 
privilege. 

I presume, Mr. President, that the 
foundation for a modification of views 
must necessarily have some historical 
perspective, and there is. I go back to 
what I think are the two principal forces 
that have accounted for this great, free, 
balanced country. The first force I am 
pleased to call a centrifugal force, which 
hurls things away from a common center. 
Any housewife can tell us that when she 
turns on the spinner of the washing ma- 
chine, because around the edges are per- 
forations, the force spins out the water. 
If the spinner were not in a container, it 
would probably spew the water all over 
the house. 

That centrifugal force became opera- 
tive not too long after our seaboard was 
populated, because it picked up individ- 
uals and families and hurled them out 
toward the hinterland, through the Al- 
legheny and Appalachian passes, across 
the prairies of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and that other great, good prairie con- 
tinent of Nebraska and Kansas, and ulti- 
mately to the Pacific. In so doing, that 
force achieved the closure of our frontier. 

But it did not take too long for still 
another force to manifest itself. The 
physicists will tell us that that is a cen- 
tripetal force that pulls things into a 
common center, So after the frontier was 
closed, the centripetal force became op- 
erative to pull people into ever-growing 
larger communities; and out of that force 
came those beehives of activity like Los 
Angeles and New York, Detroit, and 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
and the other metropolitan centers. 

That force is still operative, for one 
need only look at the modification of the 
farm population year after year to no- 
tice how many farms are being sold and 
how many people are being lured into 
the metropolitan areas of the country. 

There are some subforces that are 
working constantly. One of them, I sup- 
pose, is ethnic in nature. When a person 
untutored in our language comes from 
some foreign shore, he gravitates nor- 
mally in the direction of an area or a 
community where he may find a kins- 
man or somebody or some group that 
has preserved some of the customs and 
usages and has maintained, in a sense 
at least, cultural, and ancestral ties. 

I point to the number of Polish peo- 
ple in Buffalo, or in Chicago; or the 
number of people of German extraction 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. My family 
experienced that same phenomenon. My 
mother had a tag around her neck when 
she landed at Ellis Island. It simply said, 
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“This girl goes to Pekin, Ill.” She was 
only 17 years old when she braved the 
waves of the North Atlantic and made 
that horribly turbulent voyage to Amer- 
ica. But that tag said where she was to 
go. At that time, it was essentially a 
German community, part Germany, part 
Dutch, and perhaps a little Danish. I 
think I am a compound of all three. 

That was the ethnic force. 

Of course, there is the racial force. 
The number of people of color who ride 
the Illinois Central from the Southland 
to Chicago is an absolutely astounding 
figure. But they know there is a large 
Negro population in Chicago, that there 
is at least an atmosphere of understand- 
ing and sympathy, and they do not feel 
so estranged when they arrive. 

But because of these forces and sub- 
forces, our larger communities get ever- 
lastingly larger. I suppose that in the 
next census, Chicago will probably be 
well over 3½ million; New York prob- 
ably 7½ million, and that teeming 
metropolis of Los Angeles, and all the 
others, will have increased populations. 
So they grow and grow. 

As people are lured into the fold of 
these centers, they carry with them a 
very primal need—that is, the need to 
conserve body heat. 

Thoreau expressed it that way when 
he spoke about food. What is the essen- 
tial purpose of food, if it is not to re- 
kindle body heat out of which comes the 
energy for a person to go about the 
day’s work? 

What is the particular virtue of 
clothes other than to shield one’s nudity, 
except for the fact that a garment con- 
serves body heat? 

Why the need for fuel in the winter- 
time to warm a household if it is not to 
conserve body heat? 

Why the need for shelter if it is not 
to take care of and to conserve that body 
heat? 

All of those things go with a person 
when he leaves the halcyon countryside 
and moves into the larger cities, hope- 
fully to find work, to find shelter, and 
to obtain the other things essential to 
the preservation of life. 

Mr. President, I add one other point 
and that is the gregarious instinct which 
impels people to do all this. We often see 
the painted picture of a lone wolf. There 
is no such thing as a lone wolf. That is a 
figment of the artist’s brain. I bought a 
copy of it years ago. Perhaps it is still 
hanging on the wall in the old family 
homestead. I thought it looked awfully 
pretty there, and I thought it was highly 
decorative. But it did not pay proper re- 
spect to the instinct in all living things— 
that is, the gregarious instinct. 

Here come these problems as a result 
of the forces which have produced 
America. The problems are there. The in- 
stinets are there. The needs are there. 
They will not go away. 

I used to recite that little ditty: 


As I was going up the stair 
I met a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn't there again today. 
I wish, I wish he’d stay away. 


Mr. President, it will not go away. The 
problems will not go away. 
It took some prayerful thinking on my 
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part to change position when I had 
stated in a rather long speech to the 
Senate in 1966 that it was my innermost 
conviction the problem we deal with on 
occupancy should be the responsibility of 
the States. 

We had the first State occupancy act 
10 years ago. Today, 10 years later, there 
are only 21 States which have under- 
taken to enact laws in that field. Five 
of them enacted laws so essentially de- 
fective that they had to do it all over 
again. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate, how 
long will it take before the other States 
come into line? 

How long before 29 other States will 
see the light? 

Fifteen years? Twenty years? 

This free land cannot wait that long, 
Mr. President. 

That is the essence of what we shall do 
here today. That is why, in my judgment, 
this measure should have a resounding 
vote of “yea” by the Senate. 

What we are dealing with in America 
today is not a lot of isolated, detached, 
and fragmented problems. We are deal- 
ing with a mood. It is a tragic mood 
which is fastening itself upon the coun- 
try. It seizes upon youngsters and old- 
sters alike. No echelon of our society 
seems to be free from that mood, and the 
time has come to deal with it before it is 
too late. 

So that is all I have to say about this 
substitute bill except to pay my compli- 
ments to the distinguished majority 
leader who, time after time, came to my 
office to sit with a group in the hope that 
we could work out something that not 
only would be acceptable, but it had to 
be salable to a majority of the Senate. If 
it is not, the effort fails. 

I salute the Attorney General for his 
willingness to come to the office time 
after time and to make his views known, 
and to do it very candidly and in a wholly 
unemotional atmosphere, as we searched 
for common ground and tried to find a 
common denominator. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpDAaLEe]. When we got up against the 
rather tricky parliamentary problem 
under the rule, there was no way to put 
a substitute before the Senate without 
voting down the Mondale bill. He sat 
in the majority leader’s office and said, 
“I will do whatever has to be done.” Had 
there been a great swollen pride and cry 
about authorship, he might have backed 
off and said, “Not on your life. I want 
to vote as it stands.” But he took the bit 
in the teeth like a statesman, and I 
salute him for it. 

I salute all those who had a hand in 
it. 

I want to thank and congratulate my 
distinguished friend from Nebraska, Ro- 
MAN Hruska. I hope that perhaps Bob 
Novak and Rowland Evans are sitting up 
there in the Press Gallery, because no- 
body sat in more conferences than did 
the distinguished Senator from Nebras- 
ka. He was a frequent visitor. I waited 
until 8 o’clock at night, when we were 
pouring over a few little things, and I 
said, “Roman, you will give us a cloture 
vote, won’t you?” He looked at me and 
said, “I am sorry, but I can’t.” 
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That was his privilege, and in so do- 
ing he has kept intact a record in that 
field, with which I do not quarrel. I quar- 
rel with no Senator about this. It is al- 
ways his privilege. But sometimes I felt 
as if I had to get on hands and knees in 
order to get an extra vote somewhere. 
Then on occasions I wondered whether I 
should make a further concession for a 
vote. 

In 1964 it was a little different. I could 
go to a Member of the Senate and say, 
“Hold up your fingers. How many times 
did I go to your State for you? I will 
name you the times,” and I did. I said, 
“You owe me. Today you pay me back.” 

I went to a Senator and said, “Who 
keynoted your State convention and la- 
ter went to your State twice?” He said, 
“You did. You have never voted for 
cloture. Today you pay me back.” 

But I do not always have merchandise 
like that, and this time I ran out of 
merchandise, and so I could put only 
something of an entreaty in my voice 
and say, “Please, sir, couldn’t you give 
us a cloture vote?” And so, by the nar- 
row margin of one vote, cloture was in- 
voked, and we have now come to the 
stage where third reading has been had 
and it remains for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to impress its will upon this 
measure. 

Mr. President, I confess the imperfec- 
tions in the measure. How could we 
have done this kind of job without im- 
perfections creeping in, notwithstanding 
the constant vigilance of everybody who 
was around that table? 

While I am about it, I pay tribute to 
and salute a great lawyer, whom I am 
glad to have around [Mr. Javits], or, as 
a country lawyer, my talents in that field 
sometimes suffer from the fact that I 
have been long detached from the law. 
As the old dean used to say, “The law is 
a jealous mistress.” But here was a great 
lawyer. 

And along with it, my colleague from 
Illinois, Senator Percy and Senator Ep 
Brooke, and Senator HOWARD BAKER. He 
is no kin of mine, Mr. President, but we 
do have a legal relationship. [Laughter.] 

So I thank the Senators, and I can 
only hope that the size of the vote today 
may be impressive on the body at the 
other end of the Capitol, and that before 
too long we may engross upon the statute 
books the measure that has required 
nearly 8 weeks of the Senate’s time for 
its consideration. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the following staff people who were of 
invaluable help in drawing up the com- 
promise language in the Dirksen amend- 
ment: Mr. Clyde Flynn and Mr. Bernard 
Waters of my own staff, as well as Miss 
Pat Connell, of the staff of Senator 
Javits; Dick Nelson, of Senator 
Hrvuska’s staff; Alton Frye, who is asso- 
ciated with Senator Brooke; Lamar 
Alexander, of the staff of Senator BAKER; 
and Terry Segal, Senator Hart’s assist- 
ant. 

Mr. President, I yield the fioor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise be- 
cause of the personal mention of me 
made by our distinguished minority 
leader. 

It is my intention to vote in favor of 
this bill on final passage as I have on 
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every civil rights bill since 1957. I re- 
corded my similar sentiment on last Fri- 
day when, in my absence, I was recorded 
in favor of the substitute. 

I recall well the occasion when the 
minority leader asked the Senator from 
Nebraska to vote for cloture, and I indi- 
cated that I could not favor cloture un- 
der the circumstances. In 1964 and 1965 
I did vote for cloture on the civil rights 
issues. But I want to say now, as I ex- 
plained to my good friend from Illinois, 
that I shall not vote for cloture on any 
future occasion in which a cloture peti- 
tion is filed 1 hour and 15 minutes after 
a bill is introduced, when the contents, 
titles, and provisions of that bill are dif- 
ferent from that which had been under 
consideration by the Senate up until that 
time. 

The amended sections of the bill are a 
great improvement over what was pro- 
posed originally. There still are imper- 
fections, something that I think is rec- 
ognized by all. It is with some reluc- 
tance that I shall vote for this bill. It is 
incumbent upon all of us, however, as it 
is upon me, to weigh the pluses and 
minuses and then to vote on the question 
one way or the other. 

The improvements in this bill are 
many. For example, in its original pro- 
visions, the housing measure bypassed 
our judicial system. It would have settled 
all disputes in this field, including the 
validity of title to real estate, through 
administrative processes with no effec- 
tive rights of appeal—a concept which I 
hope will never again intrude itself upon 
this body. Any time we want to get rid 
of the judicial system, the Constitution 
can be amended; and we can use that 
procedure and not resort to some statute 
that would do such violence to our sys- 
tem. That aspect is now out of the bill 
entirely. 

Another improvement insures that any 
bona fide purchaser who without actual 
notice of a complaint under this section, 
consummates a sale is protected from 
having his right, title, or interest stripped 
from him despite his innocence. This is a 
fundamental provision. Yet it had to be 
added to the bill as introduced. 

This measure now contains antiriot 
provisions. In this omnibus civil rights 
bill, such a title is not only proper, it is 
required. The quest for law and order 
has no lower priority than any of the 
other subjects contained in this substi- 
tute as amended. 

To be sure, I am not fully satisfied with 
the legislation as it now stands. For ex- 
ample, the provision exempting the 
owner of a single-family unit only if he 
does not use a real estate broker is not 
what I would have preferred. It may 
throw a heavy burden on the real estate 
profession. However, efforts to change 
that section were defeated by a vote of 48 
to 42. 

I certainly am mindful that there is 
further processing to do. We do not know, 
as of this moment, what the other body 
will do, or whether they will ask for a 
conference. I hope that they will, because 
I believe there are many respects in which 
the bill can be further refined and 
perfected. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
his kind words. We have labored together 
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on many bills of this kind. We have seen 
contentions sometimes result; but we also 
have seen compromises such as this are 
reached in the sort of spirit exemplified 
by the Senator from Minnesota when he 
consented to the motion to table his 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I com- 
mend our outstanding minority leader, 
the Senator from Minnesota, the other 
sponsors of the legislation and of the 
amendments for their efforts on this 
legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

THE RIOT COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement by myself broad- 
cast Saturday by radio station WWL, 
in New Orleans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Rror COMMISSION’S REPORT 


On Friday, the first of March, the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, ap- 
pointed by President Johnson, made public 
its long-awaited report on the riots which 
have swept so many of the northern cities 
in recent summers. By a strange coincidence, 
the report was released just as the United 
States Senate was in the final stages of con- 
sidering one of the annual civil rights bills, 
including a so-called “open housing” pro- 
vision, And, of course, as might be expected, 
the Commission’s report advocates the im- 
mediate enactment of “open housing” legis- 
lation as one of the measures needed to pre- 
vent similar urban riots in the future. 

This may have been a factor in persuading 
a few Senators to switch their votes in favor 
of choking off the Senate debate on this issue. 
In any event, the cloture petition won the 
necessary two-thirds majority on the fourth 
and final attempt of the sponsors of this 
measure. Be that as it may, if this bill should 
win final approval by the Congress, I feel 
confident that it will not assist in bringing 
racial peace to the country. As a matter of 
fact, the effect is sure to be exactly the op- 
posite. In my estimation, the Congress will 
be sowing the wind, and our people will reap 
the whirlwind. 

My first reaction to the reports of the 
Commission's recommendations was that 
they were unrealistic, exaggerated, and as- 
tronomically costly. I have now had the op- 
portunity to study the voluminous document 
more carefully, although not as thoroughly 
as I will in the future. The entire docu- 
ment runs to 483 finely printed pages. 

In light of my preliminary study, I have 
had to revise my estimate of its worth some- 
what. Although I believe my first judgment 
still holds true—for instance, the federal cost 
of implementing the proposals is estimated 
to amount to about $2 billion per month— 
it is also true that the report represents a 
thoughtful and fairly comprehensive study 
of the problem. By bringing together a mass 
of pertinent facts and statistical data to 
scholars and others concerned with what has 
come to be a pressing national problem, a 
worthwhile service has been performed. Ir- 
respective of this, however, the problem is 
likely to grow more pressing in the future. 
What we have in effect is a profile of urban 
life today, and some suggestions as to what 
might possibly be done by the federal gov- 
ernment to change that profile. 

You will notice that I said “what might 
be done by the federal government,” for that 
is where the Commission turned for vir- 
tually all of its proposed answers, and for 
all of the necessary finances, This is one of 
the aspects on which I disagree with the 
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Commission's approach. The report writers 
apparently feel that the resources of the 
federal government are inexhaustible. When 
the people of the nation are asked to submit 
to an additional increase in their taxes to 
improve the life in a few of our big cities, 
the sponsors of these proposals are likely to 
find out just how tight money can be. 

One of the statements made in the report, 
which received a surprising amount of pub- 
licity, had to do with the fact that racism, 
or prejudice, is widespread through the na- 
tion. This has been held out to be a “radical” 
admission, showing the “objectivity” of the 
panel’s investigation. Now any thoughtful 
observer has known this to be a fact of our 
society for a number of years. And, of course, 
it is not confined to this country. It occurs 
on a world-wide basis, wherever two groups 
of people of widely differing culture, religion, 
or color are placed in close contact with one 
another, It is found today between Pakistan 
and India, based entirely on religion. The 
British have discovered that they do not 
want so open a society after all, if it means 
accepting a large number of people from 
South Asia. Similarly, the people of the 
North in our country have found out that 
full-scale integration is much more accept- 
able to them when it occurs in the South. 

As a matter of fact, segregation has been 
practiced in the North, particularly in the 
urban areas, fully as much as anywhere else, 
including the South. The difference, of 
course, is that we in the South were more 
open about it. Everyone knew just about 
where he stood, and, as a result, racial har- 
mony prevailed. In other areas, such as the 
big northern cities, the practice of segrega- 
tion was “swept under the rug” to a large 
degree. It is being brought out in the open 
now, and there is no question in my own 
mind that much of this unrest is due to 
minorities attempting to exercise, for the 
first time, the rights they supposedly have 
had for many years under the State and local 
laws, particularly in the North and North- 
eastern parts of our country. 

Once having admitted that prejudice 
existed, I firmly believe that the Commis- 
sion did the nation a disservice by refusing 
to examine the causes of this feeling in any 
meaningful terms. According to the Advisory 
Panel, however, the blame for this state of 
affairs in general, and the blame for the 
summer rioting in particular, is to be placed 
squarely at the feet of the majority of our 
nation's population. I believe this to be un- 
just, and I further believe that it begs the 
issue. Nowhere in the Commission's volumi- 
nous document, although I have not yet read 
its every page, do I find recommendations as 
to what punishment those who engage in 
lawless violence should have receiyed, or 
should be subject to in the future. 

To my mind, this is a glaring omission. I, 
for one, am convinced that the roots of 
these riots can in large part be traced back 
to the atmosphere of lawlessness that has 
come to prevail in this country over the last 
five or six years, beginning with the sit-ins 
and marches which swept the South in vio- 
lation of local, state, and national law. 

Strangely enough, the Commission’s study 
takes note of the events, and states that they 
did indeed play a part in the riots of recent 
summers. By an unusual twist of reasoning, 
however, this relationship is traced not to 
the acts of those flaunting the law, but to 
actions of the police and other officials who 
sought to uphold the law. 

I am also convinced that the Commission 
has done the nation a further disservice, in 
perhaps a much more important way. A list 
of sweeping recommendations has been made, 
covering the fields of education, employ- 
ment, housing, and other areas. Their im- 
plementation would prove extremely expen- 
sive. I mentioned the figure of $2 billion per 
month a moment ago, but it is possible that 
this astronomical amount would prove to 
be only a drop in the bucket if attempts were 
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made to place the recommendations into 
effect across the country. That fact alone 
argues strongly against their acceptance by 
the Executive and enactment by Congress. 
Coupled with this, many of the proposals 
will no doubt prove politically unpopular 
with a majority of our population. 

Beyond these points, the fact remains that 
even if the proposals did receive approval 
and majority support in the Congress and 
nation, they could not be implemented over- 
night. They are of a variety that would re- 
quire months, if not years, to place into ef- 
fect. Here is what that means and how the 
Commission has done a disservice to the 
country, in my estimation. In the coming 
months, racial demagogues and agitators 
will set out across the length and breadth 
of the nation. At every stop, they will be able 
to point to the Commisison’s report and rec- 
ommendations, an official government docu- 
ment. They will be able to say to their 
audiences and followers: “Here is what you 
have been deprived of. Here is what this 
country has denied you. Your plight and 
troubles are not your fault, but the fault of 
American society. If the country will not give 
you what you deserve, when are you going 
to stand up and take it for yourself.” 

I can look into the future and see this all 
taking place as clearly as the hand before 
my face. You may rest assured that the mod- 
erate leaders of both races, those who are 
seriously working for peace and accommoda- 
tion in both the North and South, will have 
their work cut out for them in the months 
ahead, 

In another area, however, the report ad- 
mits the truth of what we of the South have 
been saying for a number of years. This is, 
the fact that the civil rights proposals which 
have been placed before the Congress almost 
every year for a long period of time now have 
been submitted primarily to satisfy the large 
minority element in northern cities, The re- 
port also admits that these measures have 
fundamentally failed in bringing any real 
benefits to the mass of those in whose behalf 
they were forced through Congress. In other 
words, they have proved useless in any mean- 
ingful sense for the great mass of the people. 

In my view, they have proved worse than 
useless, as I indicated a short while ago. More 
than enough laws are already on the statute 
books to provide relief from any real inequi- 
ties that exist, if they were only adequately 
enforced by the appropriate authorities. Yet 
the agitation goes on and on. Meanwhile, the 
people have listened to the promises of poli- 
ticlans—promises of a better way of life that 
has not come to pass. 

Much damage has been done because of 
this, to our Constitutional government, and 
to the basic fabric of our society, After look- 
ing over this latest report, and after viewing 
the action of the Senate last week on the 
fair housing bill, I can only conclude regret- 
fully that the worst is yet to come. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall just 
take a moment. 

I wanted to say, because it has not been 
said, what a debt we all owe to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. He has 
spoken very graciously of me and of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BROOKE] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] of the workmanship on this 
matter of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HRUSKA ], and of the efforts of our 
colleagues on the Democratic side, and 
with great propriety. I value and agree 
with him in respect to Senators HART, 
MONDALE, and MANSFIELD, but the proud- 
est words in the English language, to me, 
Mr. President, for a man of consequence 
and a man of conviction, are the words 
“I am persuaded.” EVERETT DIRKSEN Was 
big enough to utter those words and act 
them out. Without him, there would be no 
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Civil Rights Act of 1968. I am confident 
there will be, and I think if we manage to 
Survive with relative security this long 
hot summer, this evidence of the concern 
and of the demand of Congress to do 
justice will have been a major factor in 
it, and will be a landmark in American 
history. 

Just as he was one of the great archi- 
tects of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
he must be recorded in American history 
as a major architect of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968. I rise to pay him this very 
well deserved tribute. He is at the stage of 
life and service in the Senate when these 
are the only goods that count. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MILLER. On this vote I have a 
live pair with the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. If present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MciInryre], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUcHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The positions of the Senators from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] and [Mr. 
MILLER] have previously been an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 20, as follows: 


[No. 50 Leg.] 
YEAS—71 

Aiken Clark Inouye 
Allott Cooper Jackson 
Anderson Cotton Javits 
Baker Jordan, Idaho 
Bartlett Dirksen Kennedy, Mass. 
Bayh d Kennedy, N.Y. 
Bennett Dominick e 
Bible Fong Long, Mo. 
Boggs Gore Magnuson 
Brewster Griffin Mansfield 
Brooke Gruening McGee 
Burdick Hansen McGovern 
Byrd, W. Va. Hart Mondale 
Cannon Hartke Monroney 
Carlson Hatfield Montoya 

Hayden Morse 
Church Hruska Morton 
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Moss Percy Symington 
Mundt Prouty Tydings 
Murphy Proxmire Williams, N.J. 
Muskie Randolph Yarborough 
Nelson Ribicoff Young, N. Dak 
Pearson Scott Young, Ohio 
Pell Smith 
NAYS—20 

Byrd, Va. Holland Sparkman 
Eastland Hollings Spong 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Ervin Long, La Talmadge 
Fannin McClellan Thurmond 
Fulbright Russell Williams, Del. 

Smathers 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Hickenlooper, against. 
Miller, against. 


NOT VOTING—7 


Harris Mcintyre Pastore 
Kuchel Metcalf Tower 
McCarthy 

So the bill (H.R. 2516), as amended, 
was passed. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE TO MAKE TECHNICAL, CLERICAL, AND 
CERTAIN CONFORMING CORRECTIONS IN THE 
ENGROSSMENT OF H.R. 2516 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized, in the engross- 
ment of H.R. 2516, to make technical, 
clerical, and certain conforming correc- 
tions which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill, H.R. 2516, as passed, is as 
follows: 


TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 
Sec. 101. (a) That chapter 13, civil rights, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately at the end thereof 
the following new section, to read as fol- 
lows: 


“§ 245. Federally protected activities 

„(a) (1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any posses- 
sion or Commonwealth of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
this section, nor shall anything in this sec- 
tion be construed as depriving State and 
local law enforcement authorities of re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting acts that may 
be violations of this section and that are 
violations of State and local law. No prosecu- 
tion of any offense described in this section 
shall be undertaken by the United States 
except upon the certification in writing of 
the Attorney General or the Deputy Attor- 
ney General that in his judgment a prosecu- 
tion by the United States is in the public 
interest and necessary to secure substantial 
justice, which function of certification may 
not be delegated. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
Officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investi- 
gate possible violations of this section. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force will- 
fully injures, intimidates or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate or interfere 
with— 

“(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 
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“(A) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any agency of 
the United States; 

D) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

“(E) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

“(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he 
is or has been— 

“(A) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility 
or activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or any agency of any State or sub- 
division thereof, or joining or using the serv- 
ices or advantages of any labor organization, 
hiring hall, or employment agency; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
of any State in connection with possible 
service, as a grand or petit juror; 

“(E) traveling in or using any facility of 
interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

“(F) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establishment 
which provides lodging to transient guests, or 
of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, lunch 
counter, soda fountain, or other facility 
which serves the public and which is prin- 
cipally engaged in selling food or beverages 
for consumption on the premises, or of any 
gasoline station, or of any motion picture 
house, theater, concert hall, sports arena, 
stadium, or any other place of exhibition or 
entertainment which serves the public, or 
of any other establishment which serves the 
public and (i) which is located within the 
premises of any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments or within the premises of which is 
physically located any of the aforesaid estab- 
lishments, and (il) which holds itself out as 
serving patrons of such establishments; or 

“(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business in 
commerce or affecting commerce, including, 
but not limited to, any person engaged in a 
business which sells or offers for sale to in- 
terstate travelers a substantial portion of the 
articles, commodities, or services which it 
sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or offers 
for sale have moved in commerce; or 

“(4) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the benefits or activities de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (1)(A) through 
(1)(E) or subparagraph (2)(A) through 
(2) (F); or 

“(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate; or 

“(5) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or encour- 
aging other persons to participate, without 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the bene- 
fits or activities described in subparagraphs 
(1) (A) through (1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) 
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(A) through (2)(F), or participating law- 
fully in speech or peaceful assembly oppos- 
ing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate 


shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘participating lawfully in 
speech or peaceful assembly’ shall not mean 
the aiding, abetting, or inciting of other per- 
sons to riot or to commit any act of physical 
violence upon any individual or against any 
real or personal property in furtherance of a 
riot. Nothing in subparagraph (2)(F) or 
(4) (A) of this subsection shall apply to the 
proprietor of any establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests, or to any 
employee acting on behalf of such proprietor, 
with respect to the enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, or 
accommodations of such establishment if 
such establishment is located within a build- 
ing which contains not more than five rooms 
for rent or hire and which is actually occu- 
pied by the proprietor as his residence. 

„(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of this 
section for lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office or lawfully enforcing ordinances 
and laws of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, any of the several States, or 
any political subdivision of a State. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, the term 
‘law enforcement officer’ means any Officer of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
a State, or political subdivision of a State, 
who is empowered by law to conduct inves- 
tigations of, or make arrests because of, 
offenses against the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a State, or a political 
subdivision of a State.” 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title VIIT 
of this Act. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part 
of law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101 
(9) of title 10, United States Code, members 
of the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101(9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are engaged 
in suppressing a riot or civil disturbance 
or restoring law and order during a riot or 
civil disturbance. 

Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“245. Federally protected activities.” 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and H death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.” 

(c) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 12 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words “or (b)“ following the words 11 (a) “. 

Sec. 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
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after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 
“Chapter 102.—RIOTS 
“Sec. 
“2101. Riots. 
“2102. Definitions. 
“§ 2101. Riots. 

“(a)(1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, or television, with intent— 

“(A) to incite a riot; or 

“(B) to organize, promote, encourage, par- 
ticipate in, or carry on a riot; or 

“(C) to commit any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; or 

“(D) to aid or abet any person in inciting 
or participating in or g on a riot or 
committing any act of violence in further- 
ance of a riot; 
and who either during the course of any such 
travel or use or thereafter performs or at- 
tempts to perform any other overt act for 
any p specified in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant engaged or at- 
tempted to engage in one or more of the 
Overt acts described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) and (1) has traveled in interstate 
or foreign commerce, or (2) has use of or 
used any facility of interstate or foreign 
commerce, including but not limited to, mail, 
telegraph, telephone, radio, or television, to 
communicate with or broadcast to any per- 
son or group of persons prior to such overt 
acts, such travel or use shall be admissible 
proof to establish that such defendant trav- 
eled in or used such facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

“(c) A judgment of conviction or acquittal 
on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or acts. 

“(d) Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may lie from any 
decision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department's 
reason for not so proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility 
of, interstate or foreign commerce for the 
purpose of pursuing the legitimate objectives 
of organized labor, through orderly and law- 
ful means. 

(1) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section; nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
and local law enforcement authorities of 
responsibility for prosecuting acts that may 
be violations of this section and that are vio- 
lations of State and local law. 


“$ 2102. Definitions 

“(a) As used in this chapter, the term 
‘riot’ means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or shall 
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result in, damage or injury to the property of 
any other person or to the person of any 
other individual or (2) a threat or threats of 
the commission of an act or acts of violence 
by one or more persons part of an assemblage 
of three or more persons having, individually 
or collectively, the ability of immediate exe- 
cution of such threat or threats, where the 
performance of the threatened act or acts of 
violence would constitute a clear and present 
danger of, or would result in, damage or in- 
jury to the property of any other person or 
to the person of any other individual. 

“(b) As used in this chapter, the term ‘to 
incite a riot’, or ‘to organize, promote, en- 
courage, participate in, or carry on a riot’, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or in- 
stigating other persons to riot, but shall not 
be deemed to mean the mere oral or written 
(1) advocacy of ideas or (2) expression of be- 
lief, not involving advocacy of any act or acts 
of violence or assertion of the rightness of, or 
the right to commit, any such act or acts.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Parr 1.— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


“101. Records and reports --- 2071” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
PO Or in - emai oweeiin 2101” 


TITLE II —RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 201. For purposes of this title, the 
term— 

(1) “Indian tribe” means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and recog- 
nized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

(2) “powers of self-government” means 
and includes all governmental powers pos- 
sessed by an Indian tribe, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, 
and tribunals by and through which they 
are executed, including courts of Indian of- 
Tenses; and 

(3) “Indian court” means any Indian 
tribal court or court of Indian offense. 


INDIAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 202. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for a redress of grievances; 

(2) violate the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable search and sel- 
zures, nor issue warrants, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or thing to be seized; 

(3) subject any person for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy; 

(4) compel any person in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself; 

(5) take any private property for a public 
use without just compensation; 

(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public trial, 
to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and at his own expense to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense; 

(7) require excessive bail, impose excessive 
fines, inflict cruel and unusual punishments, 
and in no event impose for conviction of 
any one offense any penalty or punishment 
greater than imprisonment for a term of 
six months or a fine of $500, or both; 

(8) deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of its laws or 
deprive any person of liberty or property 
without due process of law; 
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(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

(10) deny to any person accused of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment the 
right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not 
less than six persons. 


HABEAS CORPUS 


Sec. 203. The privilege of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus shall be available to any per- 
son, in a court of the United States, to test 
the legality of his detention by order of an 
Indian tribe. 


TITLE III—MODEL CODE GOVERNING 
COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to recommend to the 
Congress, on or before July 1, 1968, a model 
code to govern the administration of justice 
by courts of Indian offenses on Indian reser- 
vations. Such code shall include provisions 
which will (1) assure that any individual 
being tried for an offense by a court of Indian 
offenses shall have the same rights, privileges, 
and immunities under the United States 
Constitution as would be guaranteed any 
citizen of the United States being tried in a 
Federal court for any similar offense, (2) as- 
sure that any individual being tried for an 
offense by a court of Indian offenses will be 
advised and made aware of his rights under 
the United States Constitution, and under 
any tribal constitution applicable to such 
individual, (3) establish proper qualifica- 
tions for the office of judge of the court of 
Indian offenses, and (4) provide for the 
establishing of educational classes for the 
training of judges of courts of Indian of- 
fenses. In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
sult with the Indians, Indian tribes, and 
interested agencies of the United States. 

Sxc. 302. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE IV—JURISDICTION OVER CRIMI- 
NAL AND CIVIL ACTIONS 


ASSUMPTION BY STATE 


Sec. 401. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over criminal] offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians in the areas of 
Indian country situated within such State 
to assume, with the consent of the Indian 
tribe occupying the particular Indian coun- 
try or part thereof which could be affected 
by such assumption, such measure of juris- 
diction over any or all of such offenses com- 
mitted within the Indian country or any 
part thereof as may be determined by such 
State to the same extent that such State 
has jurisdiction over any such offense com- 
mitted elsewhere within the State, and the 
criminal laws of such State shall have the 
same force and effect within such Indian 
country or part thereof as they have else- 
where within that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxa- 
tion of any real or personal property, in- 
cluding water rights, belonging to any In- 
dian or any Indian tribe, band, or commu- 
nity that is held in trust by the United 
States or is subject to a restriction against 
alienation imposed by the United States; 
or shall authorize regulation of the use of 
such property in a manner inconsistent with 
any Federal treaty, agreement, or statute or 
with any regulation made pursuant thereto; 
or shall deprive any Indian or any Indian 
tribe, band, or community of any right, 
privilege, or immunity afforded under Fed- 
eral treaty, agreement, or statute with re- 
spect to hunting, trapping, or fishing or the 
control, licensing, or regulation thereof. 
ASSUMPTION BY STATE OF CIVIL. JURISDICTION 

Sec. 402. (a) The consent of the United 


States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
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between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the particular Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such 
assumption, such measure of jurisdiction 
over any or all such civil causes of action 
arising within such Indian country or any 
part thereof as may be determined by such 
State to the same extent that such State has 
jurisdiction over other civil causes of action, 
and those civil laws of such State that are 
of general application to private persons or 
private property shall have the same force 
and effect within such Indian country or 
part thereof as they have elsewhere within 
that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation of 
any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is 
subject to a restriction against alienation 
imposed by the United States; or shall au- 
thorize regulation of the use of such prop- 
erty in a manner inconsistent with any 
Federal treaty, agreement, or statute, or with 
any regulation made pursuant thereto; or 
shall confer jurisdiction upon the State to 
adjudicate, in probate proceedings or other- 
wise, the ownership or right to possession of 
such property or any interest therein. 

(c) Any tribal ordinance or custom here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise 
of any authority which it may possess shall, 
if not inconsistent with any applicable civil 
law of the State, be given full force and effect 
in the determination of civil causes of action 
pursuant to this section. 


RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION BY STATE 


Sec. 403. (a) The United States is author- 
ized to accept a retrocession by any State 
of all or any measure of the criminal or civil 
jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such State 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1162 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, section 
1360 of title 28 of the United States Code, or 
section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 
Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior to its 
repeal by subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but 
such repeal shall not affect any cession of 
jurisdiction made pursuant to such section 
prior to its repeal. 


CONSENT TO AMEND STATE LAWS 


Sec. 404. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any enabling Act for the admission of a 
State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State consti- 
tution or existing statutes, as the case may 
be, to remove any legal impediment to the as- 
sumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 
The provisions of this title shall not become 
effective with respect to such assumption of 
jurisdiction by any such State until the 
people thereof have appropriately amended 
their State constitution of statutes, as the 
case may be. 


ACTIONS NOT TO ABATE 


Sec. 405. (a) No action or proceeding pend- 
ing before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to any cession of 
jurisdiction by the United States pursuant 
to this title shall abate by reason of that 
cession. For the purposes of any such action 
or proceeding, such cession shall take effect 
on the day following the date of final de- 
termination of such action or proceeding. 

(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this title shall deprive any court of 
the United States of jurisdiction to hear, de- 
termine, render judgment, or impose sen- 
tence in any criminal action instituted 
against any person for any offense committed 
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before the effective date of such cession, if 
the offense charged in such action was cog- 
nizable under any law of the United States 
at the time of the commission of such of- 
fense. For the purposes of any such criminal 
action, such cession shall take effect on the 
day following the date of final determina- 
tion of such action, 


SPECIAL ELECTION 


Sec. 406. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this title with respect to criminal 
offenses or civil causes of action, or with 
respect to both, shall be applicable in In- 
dian country only where the enrolled Indians 
within the affected area of such Indian coun- 
try accept such jurisdiction by a majority 
vote of the adult Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall call such special elec- 
tion under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, when requested to do so by 
the tribal council or other governing body, or 
by 20 per centum of such enrolled adults. 


TITLE V—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


AMENDMENT 


Sec. 501. Section 1153 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after weapon,“, the following 
“assault resulting in serious bodily injury,”. 


TITLE VI—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL 
COUNSEL 


APPROVAL 


Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, if any application made by an 
Indian, Indian tribe, Indian council, or any 
band or group of Indians under any law re- 
quiring the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs of contracts or agreements relating to 
the employment of legal counsel (including 
the choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) 
by any such Indians, tribe, council, band, or 
group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shall be deemed 
to have been granted. 


TITLE VII—MATERIALS RELATING TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO PREPARE 


Sec. 701. (a) In order that the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians might be fully pro- 
tected, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to— 

(1) have the document entitled “Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties” (Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 319, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress), revised and extended to in- 
clude all treaties, laws, Executive orders, 
and regulations relating to Indian affairs in 
force on September 1, 1967, and to have such 
revised document printed at the Government 
Printing Office; 

(2) have revised and republished the 
treatise entitled “Federal Indian Law”; and 

(3) have prepared, to the extent de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be feasible, an accurate compilation of 
the official opinions, published and unpub- 
lished, of the Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior relating to Indian affairs ren- 
dered by the Solicitor prior to September 1, 
1967, and to have such compilation printed 
as a Government publication at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 

(b) With respect to the document entitled 
“Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties” as re- 
vised and extended in accordance with para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a), and the compila- 
tion prepared in accordance with paragraph 
(3) of such subsection, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take such action as may be 
necessary to keep such document and com- 
pilation current on an annual basis. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
with respect to the preparation but not in- 
cluding printing, such sum as may be neces- 
sary. 
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TITLE VIII—FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 


Sec. 801. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional limi- 
tations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 802. As used in this title 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(b) “Dwelling” means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied as, 
or designed or intended for occupancy as, a 
residence by one or more families, and any 
vacant land which is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location thereon of 
any such building, structure, or portion 
thereof. 

(c) “Family” includes a single individual. 

(d) “Person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, labor organizations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and fiduciaries. 

(e) “To rent” includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a 
consideration the right to occupy premises 
not owned by the occupant. 

(f) “Discriminatory housing practice” 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
804, 805, or 806. 

(g) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 803. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 807, the pro- 
hibitions against discrimination in the sale 
or rental of housing set forth in section 804 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in 
part with the aid of loans, advances, grants, 
or contributions made by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, under agreements entered into 
after November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, guaranteed, or otherwise se- 
cured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment thereon 
has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
of this subsection shall be applicable to 
dwellings solely by virtue of the fact that 
they are subject to mortgages held by an 
FDIC or FSLIC institution; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real property 
purchased, rented, or otherwise obtained from 
a State or local public agency receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance for slum clearance 
or urban renewal with respect to such real 
property under loan or grant contracts en- 
tered into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Nothing in section 804 (other than 
subsection (c)) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or 
rented by an owner: Provided, That such 
private individual owner does not own more 
than three such single-family houses at any 
one time: Provided further, That in the 
ease of the sale of any such single-family 
house by a private individual owner not 
residing in such house at the time of such 
sale or who was not the most recent resident 
of such house prior to such sale, the exemp- 
tion granted by this subsection shall apply 
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only with respect to one such sale within 
any twenty-four month period: Provided 
further, That such bona fide private indi- 
vidual owner does not own any interest in, 
nor is there owned or reserved on his behalf, 
under any express or voluntary agreement, 
title to or any right to all or a portion of 
the proceeds from the sale or rental of, more 
than three such single-family houses at any 
one time: Provided further, That after De- 
cember 31, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepted 
from the application of this title only if 
such house is sold or rented (A) without the 
use in any manner of the sales or rental 
facilities or the sales or rental services of 
any real estate broker, agent, or salesman, 
or of such facilities or services of any per- 
son in the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or of any employee or agent of 
any such broker, agent, salesman, or person 
and (B) without the publication, posting or 
mailing, after notice, of any advertisement 
or written notice in violation of section 804 
(c) of this title; but nothing in this proviso 
shall prohibit the use of attorneys, escrow 
agents, abstractors, title companies, and 
other such professional assistance as neces- 
to perfect or transfer the title, or 

(2) rooms or units in dwellings containing 
living quarters occupied or intended to be 
occupied by no more than four families liv- 
ing independently of each other, if the owner 
actually maintains and occupies one of such 
living quarters as his residence. 

(e) For the purposes of subsection (b), a 
person shall be deemed to be in the business 
of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three 
or more transactions involving the sale or 
rental of any dwelling or any interest therein, 
or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than in 
the sale of his own personal residence in 
providing sales or rental facilities or sales or 
rental services in two or more transactions 
involving the sale or rental of any dwelling 
or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 
HOUSING 


Sec. 804. As made applicable by section 
803 and except as exempted by sections 803 
(b) and 807, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the 
making of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to 
any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

(b) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale or 
rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith, 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause to 
be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indi- 
cates any preference, limitation, or discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or an intention to make any 
such preference, limitation, or discrimina- 
tion. 

(d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to in- 
duce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of a particular race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF HOUSING 


Sec. 805. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other cor- 
poration, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of 
such person or of any person associated with 
him in connection with such loan or other 
financial assistance or the purposes of such 
loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, ten- 
ants, or occupants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
section shal] impair the scope or effectiveness 
of the exception contained in section 803(b). 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 


Src. 806. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to or 
membership or participation in any mul- 
tiple-listing service, real estate brokers’ or- 
ganization or other service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings, or to discriminate against 
him in the terms or conditions of such 
access, membership, or participation, on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

EXEMPTION 


Sec. 807. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit a religious organization, association, or 
society, or any nonprofit institution or or- 
ganization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in conjunction with a religious orga- 
nization, association, or society, from limit- 
ing the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Nor shall anything in this 
title prohibit a private club not in fact open 
to the public, which as an incident to its 
primary purpose or purposes provides lodg- 
ings which it owns or operates for other than 
a commercial purpose, from limiting the 
rental or occupancy of such lodgings to its 
members or from giving preference to its 
members. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 808. (a) The authority and responsi- 
bility for administering this Act shall be in 
the e me of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

(b) The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development shall be provided an additional 
Assistant Secretary. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act (Pub- 
lic Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is hereby 
amended by— 

(1) striking the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor “five,”; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 
of said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) and 
substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, duties, and powers to employees 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hear- 
ing, determining, ordering, certifying, report- 
ing, or otherwise acting as to any work, busi- 
ness, or matter under this title. The per- 
sons to whom such delegations are made 
with respect to hearing functions, duties, and 
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powers shall be appointed and shall serve in 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in compliance with sections 3105, 
$344, 5362, and 7521 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Insofar as possible, conciliation 
meetings shall be held in the cities or other 
localities where the discriminatory housing 
practices allegedly occurred. The Secretary 
shall by rule prescribe such rights of appeal 
from the decisions of his hearing examiners 
to other hearing examiners or to other offi- 
cers in the Department, to boards of officers 
or to himself, as shall be appropriate and in 
accordance with law. 

(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and ac- 
tivities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title and shall co- 
operate with the Secretary to further such 


purposes. 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate reports, 
recommendations, and information derived 
from such studies; 

(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, 
and institutions which are formulating or 
carrying on programs to prevent or elim- 
inate discriminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Com- 
munity Relations Service as may be ap- 
propriate to further its activities in pre- 
venting or eliminating discriminatory 
housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activi- 
ties relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the policies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 809. Immediately after the enact- 
ment of this title the Secretary shall com- 
mence such educational and conciliatory 
activities as in his judgment will further 
the purposes of this title. He shall call con- 
ferences of persons in the housing industry 
and other interested parties to acquaint 
them with the provisions of this title and 
his su ted means of implementing it, 
and shall endeavor with their advice to 
work out programs of voluntary compli- 
ance and of enforcement. He may pay per 
diem, travel, and transportation expenses 
for persons attending such conferences as 
provided in section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. He shall consult with 
State and local officials and other inter- 
ested parties to learn the extent, if any, to 
which housing discrimination exists in 
their State or locality, and whether and 
how State or local enforcement programs 
might be utilized to combat such dis- 
crimination in connection with or in place 
of, the Secretary's enforcement of this title. 
The Secretary shall issue reports on such 
conferences and consultations as he deems 
appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 810. (a) Any person who claims to have 
been injured by a discriminatory housing 
practice or who believes that he will be ir- 
revocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
“person aggrieved”) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary requires. 
Upon receipt of such a complaint the Secre- 
tary shall furnish a copy of the same to the 
person or persons who allegedly committed 
or are about to commit the alleged discrimi- 
natory housing practice. Within thirty days 
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after receiving a complaint, or within thirty 
days after the expiration of any period of 
reference under subsection (c), the Secretary 
shall investigate the complaint and give no- 
tice in writing to the person aggrieved 
whether he intends to resolve it, If the Sec- 
retary decides to resolve the complaint, he 
shall proceed to try to eliminate or correct 
the alleged discriminatory housing practice 
by informal methods of conference, concilia- 
tion, and persuasion. Nothing said or done 
in the course of such informal endeavors may 
be made public or used as evidence in a sub- 
sequent proceeding under this title without 
the written consent of the persons concerned. 
Any employee of the Secretary who shall 
make public any information in violation of 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year. 

(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice occurred. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. A 
respondent may file. an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of the 
Secretary, which shall be granted whenever 
it would be reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Both com- 
plaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provide rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the appropriate State or 
local agency of any complaint filed under this 
title which appears to constitute a violation 
of such State or local fair housing law, and 
the Secretary shall take no further action 
with respect to such complaint if the appro- 
priate State or local law enforcement official 
has, within thirty days from the date the 
alleged offense has been brought to his at- 
tention, commenced proceedings in the mat- 
ter, or, having done so, carries forward such 
proceedings with reasonable promptness. In 
no event shall the Secretary take further 
action unless he certifies that in his judg- 
ment, under the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case, the protection of the rights of 
the parties or the interests of justice require 
such action. 

(d) If within thirty days after a com- 
plaint is filed with the Secretary or within 
thirty days after expiration of any period of 
reference under subsection (c), the Secre- 
tary has been unable to obtain voluntary 
compliance with this title, the person ag- 
grieved may, within thirty days thereafter, 
commence a civil action in any appropriate 
United States district court, against the re- 
spondent named in the complaint, to enforce 
the rights granted or protected by this title, 
insofar as such rights relate to the subject 
of the complaint: Provided, That no such 
civil action may be brought in any United 
States district court if the person aggrieved 
has a judicial remedy under a State or local 
fair housing law which provides rights and 
remedies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title. Such actions may be brought without 
regard to the amount in controversy in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing practice 
is alleged to have occurred or be about to 
occur or in which the respondent resides or 
transacts business. If the court finds that a 
discriminatory housing practice has occurred 
or is about to occur, the court may, subject 
to the provisions of section 812, enjoin the 
respondent from engaging in such practice 
or order such affirmative action as may be 
appropriate. 
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(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant. 

(f) Whenever an action filed by an in- 
dividual, in either Federal or State court, 
pursuant to this section or section 812, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance. 


INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; 
OF EVIDENCE 


Sec, 811. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may ex- 
amine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary first com- 
plies with the provisions of the fourth 
amendment relating to unreasonable searches 
and seizures. The Secretary may issue sub- 
penas to compel his access to or the produc- 
tion of such materials, or the appearance of 
such persons, and may issue interrogatories 
to a respondent, to the same extent and sub- 
ject to the same limitations as would apply 
if the subpenas or interrogatories were issued 
or served in aid of a civil action in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the investigation is taking place, The Secre- 
tary may administer oaths. 

(b) Upon written application to the Secre- 
tary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of 
a respondent shall show on their face the 
name and address of such respondent and 
shall state that they were issued at his 
request. 

(e) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respondent 
shall be paid by him. 

(d) Within five days after service of a 
subpena upon any person, such person may 
petition the Secretary to revoke or modify 
the subpena. The Secretary shall grant the 
petition if he finds that the subpena requires 
appearance or attendance at an unreason- 
able time or place, that it requires produc- 
tion of evidence which does not relate to 
any matter under investigation, that it does 
not describe with sufficient particularity the 
evidence to be produced, that compliance 
would be unduly onerous, or for other good 
reason, 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, the Secretary or other per- 
son at whose request it was issued may 
petition for its enforcement in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the person to whom the subpena was 
addressed resides, was served, or transacts 
business. 

(f) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in his power to 
do so, in obedience to the subpena or lawful 
order of the Secretary, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, with 
intent thereby to mislead the Secretary, shall 
make or cause to be made any false entry 
or statement of fact in any report, account, 
record, or other document submitted to the 
Secretary pursuant to his subpena or other 
order, or shall willfully neglect or fail to 
make or cause to be made full, true, and cor- 
rect entries in such reports, accounts, rec- 
ords, or other documents, or shall willfully 
mutilate, alter, or by any other means 
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falsify any documentary evidence, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct all 
litigation in which the Secretary participates 
as a party or as amicus pursuant to this Act. 


ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 


Sec. 812. (a) The rights granted by sections 
803, 804, 805, and 806 may be enforced by 
civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred: Pro- 
vided, however, That the court shall continue 
such civil case brought pursuant to this sec- 
tion or section 810(d) from time to time be- 
fore bringing it to trial if the court believes 
that the conciliation efforts of the 
or a State or local agency are likely to result 
in satisfactory settlement of the discrimina- 
tory housing practice complained of in the 
complaint made to the Secretary or to the 
local or State agency and which practice 
forms the basis for the action in court: And 
provided, however, That any sale, encum- 
brance, or rental consummated prior to the 
issuance of any court order issued under the 
authority of this Act, and involving a bona 
fide purchaser, encumbrancer, or tenant 
without actual notice of the existence of the 
filing of a complaint or civil action under the 
provisions of this Act shall not be affected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in which a 
civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for the 
plaintiff and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper showing 
without the payment of fees, costs, or secu- 
rity. A court of a State or subdivision thereof 
may do likewise to the extent not inconsis- 
tent with the law or procedures of the State 
or subdivision, 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, temporary restraining order, 
or other order, and may award to the plaintiff 
actual damages and not more than $1,000 
punitive damages, together with court costs 
and reasonable attorney fees in the case of a 
prevailing plaintiff: Provided, That the said 
plaintiff in the opinion of the court is not 
financially able to assume said attorney's 
fees. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GCNERAL 


Sec. 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern of practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, he may bring a civil 
action in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing with it a complaint set- 
ting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights granted by this title. 


EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 814. Any court in which a proceeding 
is instituted under section 812 or 813 of this 
title shall assign the case for hearing at the 
earliest practicable date and cause the case 
to be in every way expedited. 


EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 
Src. 815. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivisions of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
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shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law of a State, a political 
subdivision, or other such jurisdiction that 
purports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
under this title shall to that extent be in- 
valid. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 


Sec. 816. The Secretary may cooperate with 
State and local agencies charged with the 
administration of State and local fair hous- 
ing laws and, with the consent of such agen- 
cies, utilize the services of such agencies 
and their employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse 
such agencies and their employees for serv- 
ices rendered to assist him in carrying out 
this title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies. 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 

Sec. 817. It shall be unlawful to coerce, in- 
timidate, threaten, or interfere with any per- 
son in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on 
account of his having exercised or enjoyed, 
or on account of his having aided or en- 
couraged any other person in the exercise or 
enjoyment of, any right granted or protected 
by section 803, 804, 805, or 806. This section 
may be enforced by appropriate civil action. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 818. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 819. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the title and the application of the provi- 
sion to other persons not similarly situated 
or to other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

TITLE IX 


PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR 
HOUSING CASES 


Sec. 901. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, 
financing, occupying, or contracting or nego- 
tiating for the sale, purchase, rental, financ- 
ing or occupation of any dwelling, or apply- 
ing for or participating in any service, 
organization, or facility relating to the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, in any of the activities, serv- 
ices, organizations or facilities described in 
subsection 901(a); or 

(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging other persons to participate, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin, in any of the ac- 
tivities, services, organizations or facilities 
described in subsection 901(a), or participat- 
ing lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
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more than ten years, or both; and if death 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life. 


TITLE X—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Civil Obedience Act of 1968”, 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 

CIVIL DISORDERS 

Src. 1002. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 11 
thereof the following new chapter: 

“Chapter 12—Crvm. DISORDERS 

“231. Civil disorders. 
“232. Definitions. 
“233. Preemption. 


“§ 231. Civil disorders. 

“(a)(1) Whoever teaches or demonstrates 

to any other person the use, application, or 

of any firearm or explosive or in- 
cendiary device, or technique capable of 
causing injury or death to persons, knowing 
or having reason to know or intending that 
the same will be unlawfully employed for use 
in, or in furtherance of, a civil disorder which 
may in any way or degree obstruct, delay, or 
adversely affect commerce or the movement 
of any article or commodity in commerce or 
the conduct or performance of any federally 
protected function; or 

“(2) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be used unlawfully in furtherance 
of a civil disorder; or 

“(3) Whoever commits or attempts to com- 
mit any act to obstruct, impede, or inter- 
fere with any fireman or law enforcement 
Officer lawfully engaged in the lawful per- 
formance of his official duties incident to and 
during the commission of a civil disorder 
which in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
federally protected function— 

“Shall be fined not more than 10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law en- 
forcement officer which is performed in the 
lawful performance of his official duties. 

“§ 232. Definitions 

“For the purposes of this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘civil disorder’ means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or re- 
sults in damage or injury to the property or 
person of any other individual. 

“(2) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the District 
of Columbia and any place outside thereof: 
(B) between points within any State or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘federally protected func- 
tion’ means any function, operation, or ac- 
tion carried out, under the laws of the 
United States, by any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States or by 
Officer or employee thereof; and such term 
shall specifically include, but not be limited 
to, the collection and distribution of the 
United States mails. 

“(4) The term ‘firearm’ means any weapon 
which is designed to or may readily be con- 
verted to expel any projectile by the action 
of an explosive; or the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon. 

“(5) The term ‘explosive or incendiary de- 
vice’ means (A) dynamite and all other forms 
of high explosives, (B) any explosive bomb, 
grenade, missile, or similar device, and (C) 
any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire bomb, 
or similar device, including any device which 
(1) consists of or includes a breakable con- 
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tainer including a flammable liquid or com- 
pound, and a wick composed of any material 
which, when ignited, is capable of igniting 
such flammable liquid or compound, and (ii) 
can be carried or thrown by one individual 
acting alone. 

“(6) The term ‘fireman’ means any mem- 
ber of a fire department (including a yolun- 
teer fire department) of any State, any po- 
litical subdivision of a State, or the District 
of Columbia. j 

“(7) The term ‘law enforcement officer 
means any officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision 
of a State, or the District of Columbia, wane 
en in the enforcement or prosecution 
of ree the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of a 
State, or the District of Columbia; and such 
term shall specifically include, but shall not 
be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the or- 
ganized militia of any State, or territory of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, not 
included within the definition of National 
Guard as defined by such section 101(9), and 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, while engaged in suppressing acts of 
violence or restoring law and order during a 
civil disorder. 

“§ 233. Preemption 

“Nothing 83 in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provisions of the chapter operate to 
the exclusion of State or local laws on the 
same subject matter, nor shall any provision 
of this chapter be construed to invalidate 
any provision of State law unless such pro- 
vision is inconsistent with any of the pur- 
poses of this chapter or any provision 
thereof.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Part 1.— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 


“11. Bribery and graft-..-.----------- 211” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
“12. Civil disorders 231”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has voted its wide approval of 
civil rights legislation for 1968. With 
that vote it has endorsed the concept of 
a free choice in housing for all Amer- 
icans; it has agreed that the exercise of 
fundamental rights must be adequately 
protected. The success of this proposal is 
to be measured in the renewed hope it 
gives to those whose attempts to acquire 
a decent home for their families will be 
determined solely on their ability to pay 
the price. 

On such an occasion there is much to 
be said for those Senators whose strong 
efforts and devotion were chiefly respon- 
sible for the outcome. By now I think 
the American people know what every 
man in this body long ago realized: that 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] has once again carried 
high the banner for equal rights and 
thereby made possible this success this 
year. He stood in this Chamber day after 
day making the case for this bill. He 
argued with deep and sincere conviction. 
His reasoning was clear and straight- 
forward and expressed with the quiet 
eloquence that has so long characterized 
his talented efforts. Senator Harr bows 
to no man in his quest for seeing that 
an equal opportunity is made a reality in 
America. 

One of his more subtle contributions 
in managing the bill was the way he set 
the entire tone of the debate. At no time 
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during the 7 weeks of consideration did 
the proceedings deviate from that high 
plane always hoped for in a Senate de- 
bate. On a measure of this nature, it 
is sometimes difficult to achieve. Its 
achievement in this case may be at- 
tributed to the manager of the bill; its 
achievement set the climate for the out- 
standing success witnessed today. 

Many Senators contributed greatly 
with Senator Hart in making this day 
historical. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonbDALE] added a decisive dimension to 
this debate when, joined by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], he 
offered the fair housing proposal—a ges- 
ture that at the time many of us regarded 
as most unlikely of success. But Senator 
MONDALE, Senator BROOKE, and Senator 
Javits demonstrated no pessimism. They 
continued to urge the proposal and grad- 
ually, as the days passed, the hope of 
others began building until finally its 
passage was assured. 

Words cannot emphasize too much the 
great contribution of the minority leader 
[Mr. DrRRSEN] in this debate. He played 
a vital role in shaping this measure, as 
he did in 1964 and 1965 when the Senate 
last passed civil rights legislation. His 
motive was simple and straightforward. 
He urged an effective bill simply because 
it was the right thing to do. All America 
is again in his debt. 

I think all Senators realize that in leg- 
islating in areas involving delicate issues 
where emotions are apt to run high, the 
merit of a bill should be able to with- 
stand the most careful scrutiny. Those 
who opposed this proposal provided such 
a test. 

They too deserve our praise and grati- 
tude. Notable was the contribution of the 
senior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin]. His opposition to this measure 
was always responsible; his views, always 
strong and sincere. That may be said 
also for the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
and the others who opposed this 
legislation. 

But in the final analysis, this bill did 
withstand the test, and its overwhelming 
support speaks abundantly for its merit. 
We may all be proud of an outstanding 
achievement. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, now that the Senate has con- 
cluded its consideration of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Chamber be cleared of all 
unauthorized personnel and that the 
previous unanimous-consent requests be 
vacated. Senators may renew whatever 
requests they desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The floor will be 
vacated by all unauthorized personnel. 
The Sergeant at Arms will carry out the 
order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

TRIBUTES 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, not as a 

postscript, because a postscript is an 
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afterthought, but because I wanted to 
put it in a separate package, I want to 
express my gratitude and appreciation to 
the staff members who were extremely 
helpful in the formulation of this bill. 

The staff members from Senator Mon- 
DALE’s Office, Senator Hart’s office, Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD’s office, Senator HrusKa’s 
office, Senator Scorr's office, Senator 
Javrrs' office, and my office did a her- 
culean piece of work, and I shall be for- 
ever grateful to them for the time and 
attention they devoted. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, my feelings 
today might best be described as those 
of mingled surprise and gratitude. 

I still feel at least a mild surprise that 
we have passed a strong housing bill and 
I am profoundly grateful to those Sena- 
tors whose votes made it possible. 

This was an issue that the Senate 
might easily have avoided, especially in 
light of the fact that hardly anyone ex- 
pected anything else. 

There was no great groundswell of in- 
fluential support for fair housing. Clergy- 
men were not packing the corridors out- 
side the Chamber. Civil rights leaders 
across the Nation had not zeroed in on 
this issue with mighty unanimity. 

There were many in this Chamber, I 
know, who would have been politically 
more comfortable if the issue had crept 
away to a quiet death and yet who voted 
to keep it alive and flourishing. 

After key votes, I have been nailed in 
the hallways by newsmen with the same 
insistent questions: 

“What did you have to do to get so- 
and-so’s vote?” 

“What pressures did you have to bring 
to bear on that man?” 

“What did the administration have to 
promise this one?” 

And the most inadequate answer to 
these questions was the true one: I think 
the Senate voted to preserve this package 
because it was the right thing to do. The 
Senate responded not to the demands 
of expediency but to the demands of 
history. 

It was an answer greeted by knowing 
smiles—a cornball answer—the answer 
you would expect from a politician eager 
to preserve votes and offend no one. 

Understandably, my answer never got 
printed anywhere. 

Mr. President, I do not often rise to 
praise this institution. For one thing, 
any praise for a body of which you are 
a member must necessarily carry a hint 
of self-congratulation. 

More often, I have risen to criticize it, 
to deplore its rules, to complain about 
the neglect of some bill I thought im- 
portant. 

But today I have never been prouder 
to be a Member of the U.S. Senate—and 
I submit that observation with a measure 
of humility. 

Because what we passed today is not 
going to bring unblemished political ad- 
vantage to anyone who voted for or 
worked for it. For some, the advantage 
will be marginal at best, for others the 
tally might even be negative. 

I do venture to say that if every Sen- 
ator had voted on the basis of his mail 
count, we would not have had five votes 
for cloture. 

My remarks here are being directed 
largely at the open housing section of the 
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bill, not because the civil rights pro- 
tection section is unimportant—it is of 
enormous importance, to my mind—but 
because housing is the issue that has at- 
tracted the greatest attention, achieved 
the greatest symbolism, generated the 
most emotion, and will affect the larger 
portion of the Nation. 

It is an issue that no one will be able 
to explain away to an angry constituent 
with soothing words about how this will 
not really apply in our State; it cannot 
be said that it is designed to take care 
of a problem somewhere else. 

For what we have done, we cannot ex- 
pect undiluted and prolonged applause. 
We will be spoken of approvingly in some 
liberal journals, the religious community 
may offer some praise, sociologists may 
admire the step—probably adding that 
we really did not go far enough—and a 
portion of the Nation’s Negro community 
will be heartened and cheered. 

But the real applause probably would 
not come for 5 years, perhaps 10, when 
historians have a chance for an objec- 
tive evaluation of the course the Na- 
tion has chosen in dealing with its do- 
mestic ills. 

I am hesitant to single out individuals 
for special praise—most of us are at the 
conclusion of a long battle. There were 
two chapters. The first began last Au- 
gust, when the bill came to the commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The second began 
on January 18 of this year, the day 
debate actually began. 

We fear we will miss someone in re- 
viewing the efforts over these many 
months, and, in truth, any list of Sena- 
tors who responded magnificently dur- 
ing these deliberations must include at 
least 65 names. 

But I will risk naming a few mem- 
bers of the prorights strategy team 
that, it seems to me, should not go with- 
out credit. 

Senator Monpate: Even in Minnesota, 
a State with a great liberal tradition, 
open housing advocacy is not an un- 
mixed political blessing. Yet we learned 
quickly to depend greatly on his elo- 
quence, his unmatched detailed knowl- 
edge of the issue. No man could have 
done his homework more thoroughly 
and precisely. It is eminently fitting that 
he should have succeeded in the Senate 
another great and effective civil rights 
leader, the Vice President, HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY. 

Senator Javits: He brought to this 
issue a most agile mind, a persuasive 
manner and an honest dedication that 
never fails to impress. Senator DIRKSEN 
said it: Senator Javits is a great lawyer. 
This bill is one more demonstration of 
his courage and tremendous capacity for 
hard work. 

Senator Brooke: His counsel and 
energy were invaluable. The color of his 
skin was the only credential he really 
needed as a civil rights advocate and a 
more cautious man might have been con- 
tent to quietly reject the visibility of 
leadership. But he turned in a great deal 
of hard work and without him our 
strength would have been greatly dimin- 
ished. 

Senator EDWARD KENNEDY: This man, 
younger than most of us, is already 
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greatly to be relied on for steady coun- 
sel and dependability. These virtues were 
shown again during this debate and 
marked his work in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on this bill. 

Senator Dirksen: Without him, there 
would have been no bill and no one need 
make any bones about it. His decisions 
were the right ones—not the easy ones— 
and they have caused him difficulties 
that he might more easily have avoided. 
We all owe him a vote of thanks. And 
I do herewith submit mine. 

The patience and strong support of the 
able majority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, 
deserves a tribute. Without him, there 
would have been no bill. It was Senator 
MANSFIELD who saw the necessity that 
the bill be scheduled for the opening of 
the session. It was Senator MANSFIELD 
who supported four cloture efforts— 
something never before attempted by 
Senate leadership. 

There was splendid work put in by 
Senator Percy and Senator Typincs. And 
let us make no mistake, the President 
and Vice President, in every appropriate 
way, helped us survive 8 weeks of debate 
and achieve passage. 

We have taken a significant step to- 
ward justice in this Nation, a significant 
step—I think—toward racial peace. Let 
me read at this point, a few words by 
Kenneth B. Clar, eminent Negro psy- 
chologist and author who, I note in the 
newspaper, said this in testimony before 
the National Commission on Civil 
Disorders: 

The fact of the ghetto is not accidental. 
This is the one area in which there was urban 
planning, but urban planning towards hu- 
man degradation—just as concentration 
camps were planned. Ghettos in America, in 
our most liberal cities—and that is another 
irony—racial ghettos are noncontributions to 
America’s racial problems. They were planned 
to confine Negroes. Techniques were devel- 
oped to make this confinement as rigorous 
and rigid as possible. And some of the most 
respectable elements of our society were very 
effective instruments of such conspiracy. 


Mr. President, I do not propose to get 
into an argument over whether the 
ghetto is the result of a conspiracy. I 
submit that for our purposes it makes no 
difference. 

The important thing is that Negroes— 
who have indeed been living in black 
compounds for whatever reason, can look 
upon the facts from their side of the wall 
and honestly believe that such a con- 
spiracy must exist to have created these 
conditions, 

And if you look at it from the Negro’s 
point of view, you can understand how 
he might have arrived at such a conclu- 
sion—a conclusion that many of us 
might be tempted to dismiss as patently 
ridiculous. 

If this bill does nothing else, it should 
certainly demonstrate our recognition 
that the domestic well-being of the Na- 
tion depends on full participation by all 
races, 

I think we can all be hopeful that our 
action will be received as a sincere show 
of our feelings. And let us all remember 
that this is not a bill to just upgrade the 
Negroes of America. 

It is a bill that will upgrade America. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to express the personal gratification 
I have had in working so closely in this 
matter with Senators Hart and MONDALE 
and their associates on the Democratic 
side. I know that bespeaks the feeling of 
Senator Brooke, who joined with Sena- 
tor MoNnDALE in sponsoring the open 
housing amendment, of Senator Percy of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and of Senator Scorr, of the Committee 
on the Judiciary—all of whom helped 
enormously in this field. 

I should also like to express my appre- 
ciation to Senator Baker, who, though 
did not agree with us all the time, was a 
very key factor in the reconciliation of 
the views of Senator DIRKSEN and our- 
selves. I have already paid my tribute to 
the minority leader. 

Whether I have agreed with or dis- 
agreed with particular amendments that 
were written in, or whether I voted for or 
against them, I am very proud of the 
final product, which represents a real 
achievement and shows that the Senate 
of the United States can operate when it 
really gets its teeth into a matter and 
wants to act. 

I repeat that I believe this will be an- 
other historic milestone in the long prog- 
ress from a century of neglect of the Ne- 
gro minority, an effort to deal with the 
new sociological migration in our coun- 
try, which has so emphasized the prob- 
lems of the slums and the ghettos, and 
will represent, in my judgment, a basic 
factor in the tranquility of our people 
and in the hopefulness which those in 
the ghetto may see for a better tomorrow. 

I feel very deeply that the Senators 
whose names I have mentioned have 
every right to feel in their hearts that 
they have made a major contribution to 
the country. If Senator Percy will permit 
me, he said, “Today is a great day”; and 
I am certain those of us who were active 
in this matter feel precisely that way. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, today 
the Senate has enacted a bill—the civil 
rights legislation, including a strong fair 
housing title—which appeared politically 
impossible a month and a half ago. What 
we have witnessed in the past month 
of debates and votes in the Senate is the 
legislative development of an idea whose 
time has come. 

Racial segregation in housing is one 
element in the Negro disillusionment and 
despair which the Riot Commission 
warns is leading us to two Americas, one 
black and one white. The need to end 
discrimination in housing is manifest. 
The Senate has responded with a good 
fair housing bill—achieved by the de- 
termination of the civil rights leader- 
ship to have a bill. 

The open housing provisions will lower 
racial barriers by three stages in the sale 
and rental of 52.6 million housing units. 
It will become effective immediately to 
bar discrimination in federally assisted 
housing. The second stage, covering mul- 
tiunit housing such as apartments—but 
exempting owner-occupied dwellings of 
four or fewer units, including boarding 
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houses—become effective December 31. 
The third stage, effective January 1, 1970, 
prevents discrimination in the sale or 
rental of single-family houses handled by 
areal estate broker. 

I ask unanimous consent that a chart 
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detailing coverage of the fair housing 
provisions be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Enactment Dec. 31, 1968 Dec. 31, 1969 


Federally assisted. 
Multiunit housing .........--- hind 
Nonowner-occupied “Mrs. Murphy". ae 
Single family Ss 
“Mrs. Murphy" and B/ td £ 


900, 000 19, 800, 000 


Mr. MONDALE. The coverage of the 
fair housing provisions is far greater 
than we had anticipated, but I must warn 
that this bill is only a foot in the door. 
It does nothing affirmative to relieve the 
immense problems our Nation faces. It 
puts only a negative restriction on the 
sale and rental of housing. A person is 
left with all of his rights to sell to whom- 
ever he pleases—the first buyer with 
cash who appears, his neighbor, his son— 
but there is one thing he cannot do: he 
cannot if he uses a real estate broker re- 
fuse on the grounds of race to sell to 
a Negro buyer. 

Mr. President, I hope that the House 
of Representatives recognizes—as the 
Senate has come to recognize—the ab- 
solute need for fair housing legislation. 
The House passed a fair housing provi- 
sion 2 years ago—but many caution that 
prospects for House passage this year 
are not bright. I know that prospects 
were dim for Senate passage even 2 weeks 
ago—but determination achieved the re- 
sult today. Determination by Members 
of the House can achieve the same re- 
sult there. Only then will this fair hous- 
ing legislation be law. 

If this bill becomes law, the words 
“justice” and “fairness” will mean more 
to millions of our fellow Americans than 
it does today. 

I could not let this moment go by 
without joining with the other Senators 
to express my appreciation to the spon- 
sor of the substitute, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, who so ably and 
graciously developed this substitute and 
led the fight which has just been success- 
fully concluded. 

I could not let this moment go by with- 
out expressing my appreciation to the 
coauthor of the original fair housing 
proposal, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Brooke] and my colleagues 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, a majority of whom joined to pro- 
pose the original fair housing proposal; 
to Senator Javirs and the many others 
who performed so ably and so effectively; 
to our remarkable Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark; to the President of the 
United States, who placed the full pres- 
tige of his office in support of this pro- 
posal, and who was personally involved 
to see that we arrived at this important 
day. 


Perhaps I can be excused for saving 
the highest compliment of all for one of 
America’s truly great citizens, one of the 
really magnificent gentlemen I have ever 
known, the able leader of this proposal, 


Senator Hart. I feel that not even these 
words express fully what I try to say. 
Senator Hart is not only a remarkably 
gifted Senator and attorney but, more 
than that, he is a totally committed de- 
cent citizen. The Senate, the country, 
and the world are better for him, and I 
shall forever value having had this op- 
portunity to work with him on this pro- 
posal, 

Mr. President, if this bill becomes law, 
as I am sure it will, the words justice and 
fairness will mean more to millions of 
fellow Americans than they do today. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, all I can say 
is, thank you, I am grateful to the Sena- 
tor. Fair housing is in the bill and it is 
in the bill because of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I wish to echo the sentiments 
so well expressed by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

Passage of a 1968 civil rights bill in 
the Senate has been the result of an ex- 
traordinary effort by many Members of 
this body, both on this side of the aisle 
and also among our Republican friends 
on the other side of the aisle. 

We have all had an opportunity to see 
the efforts made here in this Chamber, 
but I also want to take note of the ex- 
traordinary amount of work by the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill [Mr. 
Hart], which went into this legislation 
in committee. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I have seen over the last 3 to 
4 years the dedication of the Senator 
from Michigan when the issues of civil 
rights protection and housing legislation 
came before that committee. I can attest 
personally to the extraordinary effort by 
the distinguished manager of the bill in 
raising this issue, keeping it alive, and 
bringing to the debate on it his fore- 
sight, intelligence, and concern. It is 
therefore especially appropriate, as we 
recognize the contributions made by so 
many in the Senate during this period, 
to recognize as well the great efforts 
made by Senator Hart to lay a strong 
foundation for this bill in the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Certainly today we celebrate not only 
the past few weeks of effort which have 
brought us affirmative Senate action but 
also the many months and even years 
of deliberation and concern that have 
laid the predicate for this landmark leg- 
islation, under Senator Hart's leader- 
ship and with the work, support, and en- 
couragement of the many other Senators 
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who have participated in this effort. The 
Senate can certainly be proud of itself 
today, for we have shown that the com- 
bination of hope and hard work with 
the goals of justice and fairness can 
produce action for progress through the 
democratic process. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Life on the Committee on 
the Judiciary is more pleasant and the 
effectiveness of the legislation we have 
just passed is greater because the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is also on the 
committee. I am very grateful for the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, this is a 
historical occasion. This body has spoken. 
It has spoken decisively on a series of 
votes, the most important of which, of 
course, were the vote on cloture, when 
two-thirds of the Members present and 
voting, voted cloture, and, the vote today 
when the Senate overwhelmingly passed 
the bill. 

Mr. President, it has been a rewarding 
experience to work on this important and 
essential piece of legislation. I have the 
greatest admiration and respect for my 
colleagues who worked on this legisla- 
tion. They have been named on the floor 
this morning. If the Presiding Officer 
will indulge me, I cannot help but name 
them again. 

The distinguished floor leader of this 
bill, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], who has given so much of his 
time, attention, and dedication to the 
passage of this legislation, certainly must 
be commended, as well as my most 
worthy and able colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
The two of them have given yeoman 
leadership to this legislation and cer- 
tainly deserve our praise and com- 
mendation. 

I am especially pleased to have worked 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. Senator Mon- 
DALE has persevered; he has had faith, he 
has had confidence, he has had hope, and 
he has been a most effective proponent of 
this important legislation. When I joined 
with him as a cosponsor of the Mondale- 
Brooke open housing amendment to the 
legislation, very few Senators or people 
across the country had a belief that this 
legislation would be passed in this ses- 
sion of the Senate. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] for 
that confidence, faith, and perseverance. 

I also wish to single out the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], my Republican colleague, who 
came in with us and worked hard night 
and day in order to persuade Members 
on the Republican side that they should 
support this worthy legislation. I also 
wish to single out the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] who, 
as has been said, was not always with us, 
but was most effective in working with 
the distinguished minority leader on the 
substitute bill in final form. 

Of course, Mr. President, I wish to give 
commendation to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for his patience, because all 
through the time that we needed time to 
work out the legislation the distinguished 
majority leader at all times was willing 
to listen to us and work with us and give 
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us the time that was so essential in pass- 
ing this important legislation. 

I also wish to commend my distin- 
guished minority leader, Senator EVERETT 
Dirksen, without whom this bill could 
not have been passed. 

I also wish to pay my respect to the dis- 
tinguished Attorney General of this Unit- 
ed States of America. He also persevered. 
He used his staff and he used his staff 
wisely, He personally came to many of 
the meetings and worked with us to get 
the legislation in form for its passage. 

Mr. President, my comments about 
distinguished Senators and the Attorney 
General certainly extend to their staffs. I 
have never seen better staff relationship 
or better workmanship than I have seen 
with the members of the staffs of Sen- 
ators involved in this particular legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, this day was a very re- 
warding experience. It shows what can 
be done when men of good will, men who 
believe in a cause, men who believe not 
only in legality but also morality of a 
cause join together to pass important 
legislation. It does not mean that the 
passage of this legislation will cure all the 
wrongs and ills in this country. Unfor- 
tunately it does not mean that every 
black man in this country can get a house 
of his own choice because the bill does 
not go that far, but it is a giant step in 
the right direction. It will give hope, it 
will give encouragement not only to black 
Americans but also white Americans that 
the Constitution of the United States 
means what it says, and that the way to 
achievement in the United States is not 
through violence or bloodshed but 
through orderly means under law and 
justice under law. 

So it has been a great experience. I 
trust that the House of Representatives 
will follow suit and pass legislation in 
this session of Congress so that we can 
have an effective piece of open housing- 
civil rights legislation which will become 
law. 

In conclusion I again wish to thank my 
distinguished colleagues whom I admire, 
respect, and love, and let me say that at 
this moment the Senate stands proud. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senate 
stands proud in large part because there 
is a Senator BROOKE from Massachusetts. 
His just being here, I think, speaks elo- 
quence and shows progress. 

More importantly, those of us who 
worked with him during the last 2 
months have come to know that he 
brings extraordinary talent and great 
effectiveness to the Senate. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, before 
we conclude this area of discussion I 
wish to respond to the most gracious and 
overflattering remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

He performed not only ably as is al- 
ways the case but also with great inspi- 
ration and devotion throughout this 
struggle. He was one of the key anchor- 
men without whom this legislation could 
not pass. 

I am inspired by this opportunity to 
work with him and I am most grateful 
to him not only for his kind words but 
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more importantly for what he has done 
in the Senate and for the country. 

I note the presence in the Chamber of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy], who joined as a cosponsor 
of this measure and fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the rest of us to bring us to 
this very happy and inspiring day. Sim- 
ilarly, I want to express my deep appre- 
ciation to him for his help and assist- 
ance, and his words of encouragement 
throughout this debate. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a brief 
comment? 

Mr. MONDALE, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there have 
been two names which I think should be 
mentioned in addition to the others. A 
week ago today they were not quite sure 
whether they would vote for cloture. I 
refer to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. Even after voting had started, they 
both still had deep concerns and reser- 
vations as to whether the legislation in 
its then present form was right. They 
certainly would not have voted for clo- 
ture if they had not felt they would have 
the opportunity to evaluate, argue for 
and vote on amendments to the bill that 
would resolve their doubts. 

We are deeply appreciative of their 
faith in the Senate. We are also deeply 
grateful for the votes for cloture on that 
now historic day that gave the Senate 
the opportunity to work its will on this 
measure. 

In thinking back over 3% years of 
campaigning for public office, attending 
hundreds of county fairs, shaking hands 
with hundreds of thousands of people 
and traveling tens of thousands of miles, 
I can easily say that all of that has been 
worth the privilege of being a part of the 
effort in taking this great step forward 
today toward true equality in our society. 
To see this great two-party system op- 
erate, to see men who have authored a 
bill step aside to have a substitute 
amendment placed instead to require 
their redoubled efforts, and to see the 
dedication of all those who have con- 
tributed to this legislative accomplish- 
ment according to their own deep con- 
victions have been a very inspiring and 
humbling experience for a freshman 
Senator. 

The efforts of my distinguished senior 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
have contributed enormously to this 
achievement—I again commend the wis- 
dom and skill which have put his name 
on another landmark civil rights meas- 
ure. 

So far as I am concerned, the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Brooke] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] will 
always have their names emblazoned on 
what I consider to be a great historic step 
forward in the action the Senate has 
taken today. 

There is little that I could add to the 
consistent record of leadership the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javirs] has already earned in 
greater eyes then mine. But I have been 
privileged to see firsthand these past few 
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weeks his high idealism coupled with a 
tenacity of purpose and legislative skill 
for which I have developed the greatest 
admiration. 

The skill, devotion, patience, and deep 
feeling of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] have been a great 
inspiration to me. 

Mr. President, I stand in great awe and 
respect of this great deliberative body 
today. I am hopeful that the bill will be 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. I am sure they will find—as we 
have found—that the time for this legis- 
lation is indeed at hand. The example 
we can thus set and the heightened 
moral tone we can give to our society can 
be one of the great accomplishments of 
the 90th Congress. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois and repeat what I said in earlier 
remarks, that he brings to the Senate a 
skill that is so necessary when votes are 
tough to come by at the very end. His 
reputation as a salesman has preceded 
him—and I use that in the finest sense— 
but he was able to persuade some very 
important votes which made possible to- 
day’s celebration. 

I know there are colleagues who think 
we have delayed them unduly, but let me 
say that we took 8 weeks to arrive at this 
successful afternoon, and that it actual- 
ly began months before that in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Thus, again, I close by thanking all 
who assisted me for their patience and 
their understanding. 

Thanks and tributes have been voiced 
for the contributions by staff members. I 
know the value and quality of this service 
and join in thanking them. I want par- 
ticularly to acknowledge the thought, 
skill, and effort of Terry Segal of my own 
staff. He is a most able lawyer and 
talented legislative draftsman. His con- 
structive mark is on this bill. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate today has concluded more than 2 
months of debate and passed legisla- 
tion that would provide for the protec- 
tion of individuals exercising certain fed- 
erally protected rights, open housing, 
and riot control. 

The Senate originally had before it 
for consideration only the protection 
bill, but in the course of the debate the 
open-housing and riot-control amend- 
ments were added. 

On several occasions I have made clear 
my support for a criminal statute which 
would protect individuals in the exercise 
of their civil rights. The bill passed by 
the Senate today would punish violent 
interference with an individual because 
of his exercise of certain civil rights— 
the right to vote, to attend school, to 
travel, to enjoy employment or union 
membership, to participate in Federal, 
State, or local programs, to serve on 
juries and to use public accommodations. 
In the votes on the protection provisions 
of this bill I followed a general policy of 
supporting a strong and effective protec- 
tion statute. 

During my campaign for the Senate I 
stated my opposition to Federal open- 
housing legislation, and in the votes on 
the open-housing amendments to this 
bill I maintained this position. It is be- 
cause of my opposition to these provi- 
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sions that I voted against final passage 
of the bill. 

The Senate also added to the original 
civil rights protection bill several anti- 
riot amendments. One would make it a 
Federal offense to travel in interstate 
commerce or on interstate facilities with 
intent to incite, organize, or take part 
in a riot. Another would make a person 
subject to criminal penalties if he in- 
structed another person in the use of a 
firearm, explosive, or incendiary device 
with the knowledge that the other person 
would use them in a riot. This amend- 
ment would also make a person subject 
to criminal penalties if he manufactured 
or transported firearms, explosives, or 
incendiary devices for use in a riot. An- 
other amendment made it a criminal 
offense to interfere with policemen or 
firemen during a riot. I supported these 
and other provisions which would in- 
crease the capacity of our Nation to deal 
with the serious problem of civil disorder. 


TO PROVIDE THAT THE UNITED 
STATES SHALL HOLD CERTAIN 
CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL LANDS 
IN TRUST—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 536) to provide 
that the United States shall hold certain 
Chilocco Indian School lands at Chiloc- 
co, Okla., in trust for the Cherokee Na- 
tion upon payment by the Cherokee Na- 
tion of $3.75 per acre to the Federal 
Government. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of March 13, 1968, pp. 6261- 
6262, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
amended and passed by the Senate, H.R. 
536 provided for the outright conveyance 
to the Cherokee Tribe of 2,668 acres of 
surplus Federal land in Oklahoma. The 
House-passed bill had provided that this 
donation of land would be in a trust 
status. In addition, the Senate amended 
H.R. 536 in several other ways, including 
the retention of minerals in the subject 
lands by the United States. 

At the meeting of the conferees on 
February 29, the House conferees re- 
ceded from their objection to five of the 
Senate amendments, but insisted that, 
with respect to minerals in the lands, 
they should be included in the convey- 
ance. Senate conferees agreed, based 
upon a long series of similar situations 
in which Federal lands have been do- 
nated to tribes and, invariably, minerals 
have been included. The conferees do 
not believe that it would be fair to with- 
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hold minerals in this case since they are 
of nominal value. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
Hon is on adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 889. An act to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California; and 

S.J. Res, 123. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 993, 
H.R. 15399. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 15399) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill, H.R. 
15399, the urgent supplemental appropri- 
ation bill, 1968, came to the Congress 
with budget requests in the amount of 
$1,216,020,863. The bill as it passed the 
House on February 20, 1968, contained 
$1,214,780,863. 

The bill as reported to the Senate con- 
tains a total of $1,380,445,863, an in- 
crease over the budget estimates of 
$164,425,000, and over the House allow- 
ance by $165,665,000. 

Added by the Senate committee was 
$25,000,000—which was the Mundt-Hol- 
land amendment—for the direct loan ac- 
count of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to be derived from the direct loan 
account established pursuant to the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961. 

Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment which provides $25 million addi- 
tional for operating loans for the 
Farmers Home Administration simply 
restores the $300 million authorization 
for such loans which was provided in 
the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1968. 

After enactment of the appropriation 
bill the Congress approved House Joint 
Resolution 888, authorizing reductions 
in obligations. As a result of this, 
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the operating loan fund was reduced to 
$275 million. It is obvious that there 
is need in the various States for the 
additional amount carried in the Senate 
amendment and I recommend its adop- 
tion by the Senate. 

I have before me a summary which 
shows the status of operating loan funds 
by States as follows: First, in eight 
States applicants were informed that 
due to the commitment of all available 
loan funds they would not be able to 
process either initial or subsequent 
loans; and second, in addition, there 
were 13 States in which farmers had been 
advised that no loan funds remained 
available for processing of initial loans. 

Under the law and existing regula- 
tions, farmers are not entitled to obtain 
loans from the operating loan fund of 
the Farmers Home Administration unless 
a showing is made that they are unable 
to obtain production credit from other 
sources, There is a heavy demand for 
farm credit and unfortunately in many 
rural areas the agricultural banks are 
already fully committed and such banks 
are therefore limiting new loans to their 
prime customers. In view of this, there 
are some farmers whose credit require- 
ments were previously served by such 
banks and who are now being denied 
credit and have come to the Farmers 
Home Administration for production 
credit for this year. 

Added was $500,000—by the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN ]—for “Forest 
protection and utilization” of the Forest 
Service for the Federal share of replac- 
ing improvements on national forest 
ranges in Arizona damaged in the ex- 
tremely heavy snowstorms of December 
1967. Because use of these ranges is nec- 
essary throughout the year, rehabilita- 
tion is urgent. 

The committee also added—by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]— 
$75,000,000 for “Manpower development 
and training activities” under the Man- 
power Administration of the Department 
of Labor to carry out the provisions of 
section 102 of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 to be used 
for “Neighborhood Youth Corps type” 
projects. 

Congress had an estimate for $28,800,- 
000 for “Unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees and ex-service- 
men” which was allowed in its entirety 
by the House. This item was not fully 
explained to the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and $800,000 sought for 
trade adjustment activities was deleted 
in the absence of clear information on 
the need for the funds. We expect to have 
the full story in time for the conference 
between the two Houses on the item. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Appropriate mention 
has just been made of the amendment 
offered by my able colleague, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], in the 
amount of $75 million for summer jobs. 
I had the privilege of joining him in spon- 
soring the amendment, and discussed it 
with him prior to the markup. I realize 
that prior to acceptance of that figure, 
the $150 million proposal of the Senator 
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from New York [Mr. Javirs] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
had been, I believe, substantially de- 
feated; but there was the feeling within 
the committee that the efforts of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
and other Senators, focused attention on 
the problem. 

Let me express my thanks to the com- 
mittee, and my approval of the leader- 
ship that my colleague, Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, has rendered in this vital effort. 

The additional $75 million to be ap- 
propriated for the Manpower Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Labor is a 
crucial item in this bill. This will pro- 
vide funds for an estimated 170,000 sum- 
mer jobs for our Nation's disadvantaged 
youth. These jobs will be Neighborhood 
Youth Corps type jobs. In addition to 
providing job experience and income for 
the young people, the program will en- 
able urban and rural communities to 
have valuable assistance in undertaking 
community enhancement projects. Many 
of these will be projects which might 
never have been initiated under the lim- 
ited resources of our communities. 

Mr. President, the work which will be 
provided through this supplemental ap- 
propriation are much needed. I have long 
been an advocate of job-experience pro- 
grams for our young people, so that they 
might have the opportunity to learn, to 
earn, to gain self-respect, and to realize 
the value of accomplishment. It is my 
genuine hope that the Senate position 
will prevail. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
from West Virginia that I well recognize 
his long and deep interest in manpower 
development and training activities. I 
know that as a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, he has 
taken the leadership in bringing forth 
programs for manpower development 
and training activities. Certainly, he is 
entitled to great credit for the fine work 
that he has done. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama very much. It has been a 
privilege to serve under his excellent 
chairmanship. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for Public 
Law 874, for maintenance and operation 
of public schools in the federally affected 
areas, as authorized by Public Law 874, 
the committee added $90,965,000, a sum 
sufficient to pay entitlements in full for 
fiscal year 1968 together with the sums 
heretofore appropriated, $395,390,000. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
gratified that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has accepted the amendment 
to provide an additional $90,965,000 for 
school assistance in Federally affected 
areas, under Public Law 874. It was my 
privilege to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Education Subcommit- 
tee, Senator Morse, in advocating the 
adoption of this amendment. There were 
other Senators who pressed for approval. 

These funds are important to many of 
our school areas across the Nation, in- 
cluding my own State of West Virginia. 
As Senators know, the committee action 
in approving this amendment will pro- 
vide for the payment of full entitlement 
to school districts for operation and 
maintenance. School districts plan in 
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advance for the utilization of this money. 
Without the additional $90 million, many 
school districts would be severely ham- 
pered in program implementation and 
financial planning. 

Mr. President, I commend the chair- 
man and members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. HILL. The bill contains the full 
budget estimate for “Grants to States for 
public assistance,” $1,135,000,000, and 
$1,900,000 in new obligational authority 
for “Grants for rehabilitation services 
and facilities,” for statewide planning 
grants authorized by the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1967. 

The committee approved the full 
amount sought, $50,980,863, for claims 
and judgments. It was necessary however 
to amend the item by adding words for 
the transfer of funds from the postal 
fund in the amount of $174,334. The 
Bureau of the Budget in the budget mes- 
sage submitted to the Congress inad- 
vertently failed to point this out in the 
message. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered for the pur- 
pose of amendment as original text; pro- 
vided, however, that no point of order 
against any amendment shall be deemed 
to have been waived by the adoption of 
this agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator from Alabama may like 
to be seated, as I proceed to discuss the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 30 seconds? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for 30 seconds. 

Mr. CLARK. I heard a unanimous- 
consent request made. I did not hear 
what it was. Was there anything in the 
request which would prevent the offering 
of an amendment? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, no. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania knows that I 
would never propose a unanimous-con- 
sent request to prohibit the offering of an 
amendment on the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. The righteous indigna- 
tion of the Senator indicates that no such 
request was made. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee, I would 
like to congratulate the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator indicate whether he would 
like the unanimous-consent disposed of 
first? 

Mr. MUNDT. Is there a unanimous- 
consent request before us? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 
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On page 2, after line 1, insert: 
“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
“DIRECT LOAN ACCOUNT 

“For an additional amount for the ‘Direct 
Loan Account’, for operating loans, 
$25,000,000.” 

On page 2, after line 6, insert: 

“FOREST SERVICE 
“FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION, FOREST 
LAND MANAGEMENT 

“For an additional amount for ‘Forest pro- 
tection and utilization’, for ‘Forest land 
management’, $500,000.” 

On page 2, after line 12, insert: 

“MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
“MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

“For an additional amount to carry out the 
provisions of section 102 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, $75,000,000.” 

On page 2, line 22, after the word ex- 
servicemen,” strike out “$28,800,000” and in- 
sert “$28,000,000”. 

On page 3, after line 2, insert: 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
“SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
AREAS 

“For an additional amount for payments to 
local educational agencies for the mainte- 
nance and operation of schools as authorized 
by title I of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874—Eighty-first Congress), as 
amended, $90,965,000.” 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 16, 
insert “including $174,334 payable from the 
Postal fund,”. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama stepped into the 
breach caused by the illness of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
ficiencies and Supplementals, and did 
an excellent job chairing our subcommit- 
tee. He undertook the task with dispatch, 
greater dispatch than one ordinarily 
associates with a southern gentleman. 
He kept his nose to the wheel and 
got out what I think was a fair, legit- 
imate, appropriate supplemental bill 
under the circumstances. I shall join 
the acting chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in resisting any amendments 
either to increase or decrease the deci- 
sions which we have so laboriously ar- 
rived at, after careful hearings, after 
long study, and after consultation with 
people concerned with the major prob- 
lems of our times. 

I would like to call special attention 
to two of the increases which are pro- 
vided for in the bill without a budget fig- 
ure. These were creatures of the com- 
mittee itself, confronted with facts 
which involve the country. Responding 
to those needs, we have made two sub- 
stantial additions, two of which I was 
particularly active in procuring, and 
another which was introduced by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
which he will probably discuss in his 
good time. 

I would call attention first to the $25 
million added to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. This was an amendment 
which I personally offered, and was 
joined by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] and at the end by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
because of the serious problem which has 
developed in rural America as a result 
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of a Presidential order freezing $25 mil- 
lion of the funds which Congress had 
appropriated last year for this very im- 
portant loan program for American 
farmers. 

As the result of that freeze order, the 
FHA has been trying out a whole new 
concept of measuring whether or not a 
farmer should be entitled to a loan, mak- 
ing it sometimes very much like a pov- 
erty oath. I thought we had long ago dis- 
continued insistence on a poverty oath 
for our citizens, but the FHA Admin- 
istrator has been applying a new, strin- 
gent means test to farmers seeking to 
borrow money to expand their opera- 
tions or take care of expenses for spring 
planting and treatment of the land. 

In this era of unprecedentedly high 
interest rates for farm borrowers—I 
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think the highest in 100 years—farmers 
have great difficulty borrowing money in 
the first instance from the available 
sources of credit, and are having very 
great difficulty paying these astronomi- 
cal interest rates. So, to correct this sit- 
uation, and to make the FHA realize that 
this Congress does not want it to insist 
on a poverty oath before farmers can 
borrow for their needs, I offered the 
amendment providing $25 million, restor- 
ing the amount exactly to that which 
Congress appropriated last year before 
the $25 million was frozen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place at this point in the Recorp 
letters received by me from Mr. Higbee, 
dated March 4, and one dated March 5. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


March 11, 1968 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 
Hon. KARL E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUNDT: In accordance with 
your request for a summary of loan funds 
made available to Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration in fiscal year 1968 for individuals for 
operating loans and real estate loan pur- 
poses, there is attached a schedule that re- 
fiects this information. 

The schedule separates and lists the pro- 
grams by direct loan funds and insured loan 
funds. There is also shown applications on 
hand, and an estimate of additional loan ap- 
plications that will be received by June 30, 
1968. 

Sincerely, 
FLOYD F. HIGBEE, 
Acting Administrator. 
(Attachment.) 


SCHEDULE OF REAL ESTATE TYPE LOAN AND OPERATING LOAN FUNDS FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Congressional authorization 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Authorized program level 


Applications on hand, Mar. 5, 1968 


Applications estimated to be received, 
Mar. 6, 1968, to June 30, 1968 


Estimated Estimated Number of Resulting in loans Number of Resulting in loans 
number Amount number Amount applications applications 
Number Amount Number Amount 
Direct funds: 
Operating loans 68, 000 $300, 000 50, 474 
Individual real estate 900 10, 000 450 
Individual soi! and wWwater 700 2, 000 350 
Total, direct funds. 2 9 
Insured funds: T 
Individual real estate 11,000 200, 000 11, 000 
Individual soil and water 1,000 5, 000 1,000 
Soil and water, associations 1,300 245, 000 802 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1968. 
Senator Kari E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Munopr: In accordance with 
the request from your office regarding operat- 
ing loan funds, we are responding to the 
following questions: 

1. How have these funds been used to date? 

A total of $224,760,307 has been used or 
obligated to date. Of this total $124,226,330 
has been used for subsequent loans (loans 
to borrowers already indebted to FHA). A to- 
tal of $100,533,977 has been used for loans 
to new borrowers (initial loans). This leaves 
a total of $46,151,432 that has not been ob- 
ligated in the late lending states. 

Of the $46,141,432 remaining unobligated 
$30,688,225 has been reserved for subsequent 
loans and $15,463,207 reserved for initial 
loans, 

2. How many applications do you have on 
hand at present? 

There are 9,292 applications on hand in 
those states now out of initial loan funds. 
We estimate that 80 percent of these applica- 
tions would result in loans if funds were 
available. This means that 7,433 loans (aver- 
age loans $7,000) for $52,000,000 could be 
made if funds were available. 

3. How many applications will be received 
between now and June 30? 

Our best estimate is that 12,500 applica- 
tions for new loans will be received between 
now and June 30. Of this number we esti- 
mate that 80 percent or 10,000 will material- 
ize into loans. The average size of initial 
loans is $7,000. Therefore, we estimate that 
it would take $70,000,000 to meet the needs 
to June 30. 


4. How many states are out of both initial 
and subsequent funds? 

The following 28 states are out of funds: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky Louisiana Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, 
Hawaii. 

The following states have exhausted the 
funds allocated for initial loans: Idaho, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD F. HIGBEE, 
Acting Administrator. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I say 
that the $25 million addition was ac- 
cepted and agreed to by our committee 
almost unanimously. In the colloquies 
around the table, it was brought out that 
if this is not enough to carry out the 
legislative purpose of this act and to pro- 
vide the farmers of this country with 
what is necessary to meet legitimate bor- 
rowing needs in this new era of high 
interest rates to develop and expand the 
operations of their farms so they can be- 
come substantial farmers, going it on 
their own in the future, as they have 
done so much in the past, in the next 
supplemental bill we shall have to con- 
sider making available additional funds. 

I mention one other item because, at 
long last, this committee, and I expect 
the Senate, is going to redeem a promise 
made to American school boards, ad- 


ministrators, and schoolchildren in con- 
nection with Public Laws 874 and 175, 
the impacted area legislation. 

I share the concern of some that this 
legislation should be looked at again and 
perhaps some corrections made. Perhaps 
inquiry should be made into it, but it is 
the law. I happen to believe that when 
we pass a law of this kind, and there 
has been a record of administration 
which gives a legitimate expectancy to 
school boards that they are going to 
have so much available from the Federal 
Government to meet impacted area prob- 
lems, it is not good government for us to 
repudiate that pledge without warning, 
to change the significance of the law 
without giving them an opportunity to 
adjust their school budgets, thereby 
compelling certain schools to close after 
5, 6, or 7 months of the school year, and 
certain other schools to operate with 
completely inadequate funding through- 
out the school year. 

So I am proud to say that this amend- 
ment for $90,965,000 was adopted by our 
committee with more enthusiasm and 
unanimity than any amendment which 
I can recall being added for an unbudg- 
eted item to a bill of this kind. 

Senator FULBRIGHT suggested that he 
would like to offer such an amendment 
on the floor. Senator BARTLETT and Sen- 
ator Younc of North Dakota joined me 
in suggesting this amendment. Then it 
sounded like a Tower of Babel because 
so many Members wanted their names 
added as cosponsors. So I suspect enough 
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names were available as cosponsors to 
produce a favorable result. 

But I can testify to the fact that this 
amendment was adopted unanimously by 
that committee, and I want the Senate 
to know that, in case somebody should 
decide to launch an attack against this 
fulfillment of a pledge to the school- 
children of America. I hope it can be 
unanimously accepted by the Senate; 
and I certainly hope and believe that the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, confronted with the grim facts 
which are available if they will examine 
the record, and the attitude of the Sen- 
ate, will support the amendment. Then, 
if in another year it is found there should 
be legislative changes, let them be made 
sufficiently far in advance so that the 
school boards, the school administrators, 
and the schoolchildren of this country 
will know what the rules of the game are 
before they have made their contracts 
for teachers and established their ar- 
rangements for the school year. 

Those, Mr. President, are the two 
amendments to which I wish to call 
attention. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record at this point 
a letter to me dated February 26, 1968, 
from Mr. James F. Hortin, the acting 
director of school assistance in feder- 
ally affected areas, with an enclosed list 
of heavily impacted districts. 


Applicant 


District N 
Grand Forks, N. Dag. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kanns. = 
0 AAC 


Mr. MUND T. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a compilation so that all Senators may 
see, State by State, exactly what is in- 
volved in terms of meeting and fulfilling 
the official pledge of the people’s gov- 
ernment, which shows the amount that 
was appropriated, the full amount to 
which they are entitled, and the dif- 
ference, State by State. These shortages 
have been eliminated by the action of 
the committee. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF ALLOCATION AND ESTIMATED NEED, PUBLIC 
LAW 874 AS AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 


State or 1968 1968 Difference 
territory appropriation entitlement 
Total $395, 390,000 5486. 355, 000 $90,965, 000 
10,888,075 1. 932, 669 
12,172,490 2, 410, 444 
7,837,792 1, 552. 070 
2, 435, 933 373 
76,034,711 15 
12,831,708 2 
3, 262, 564 
2,350, 131 2,671, 001 
4,618, 402 5, 758, 437 
12,953,787 16. 030. 492 
12,330,086 14. 496, 1 
6, 857, 193 8, 550, 371 
418, 106 3, 015, 185 
9,983,678 12. 448, 848 
, 039, 2 3, 789, 713 
1, 787, 388 2. 228, 730 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 

Washington, D.C., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. KARL. E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murr: In a recent tele- 
phone call, Mr. Reid of your staff requested 
information about school districts which are 
applicants under Public Law 81-874 and 
where the Federal impact is heavy. He asked 
for data about the degree of impact in terms 
of the number of federally connected chil- 
dren as compared to the total enrollment and 
the percentage of the budget which would be 
anticipated from payments under Public Law 
874 if the appropriation permitted payments 
without proration. 

By way of explanation, a child who resides 
on Federal property and has a parent em- 
ployed on such a property belongs on the 
3(A) category. A child who resides on or has 
a parent employed on Federal property be- 
longs to the 3(B) category. The rate of pay- 
ment for a 3(B) child is one-half that for a 
3(A) child. There are a good many school 
districts where the degree of Federal impact 
is relatively heavy. Enclosed is a list of some 
of them. 

I trust this information is satisfactory. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F. HORTIN, 
Acting Director, School Assistance 
in Federally Affected Areas. 


Number of children Percentage percent of 
ederal budget from 

Xa) Xb) All children 874 funds 
2, 505 267 2,950 93.9 80.2 
1,706 208 2, 343 81.6 65.8 
1,980 330 2,925 78.9 68.6 
1, 480 46 1.526 100. 0 85.1 
1.850 161 2,411 83.4 29.6 
1,769 595 3, 304 71.5 46.7 
0 2,818 5, 827 48.3 26.9 
2. 853 752 9,754 36.9 17.7 
2,200 25 2,225 100.0 60.4 
2, 546 15 2, 561 100. 0 42.4 


SUMMARY OF ALLOCATION AND ESTIMATED NEED, PUBLIC 
LAW 874 AS AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968—Continued 


State or 1968 Difference 
territory appropriation entitlement 

$7,726,091 $1,529,951 
6, 413, 502 373,131 
3, 3, 713, 288 711.950 
3, 318, 651 657, 172 
18, 23,377,258 4. 630,974 
12,812,595 2, 490, 372 
, 981, 6,211,685 1, 230, 052 
z 2,127, 460 421, 288 
pi 2, 478, 037 3,089,914 611,877 
Re 5, 221, 005 6,510,176 1,289,171 
8 3, 228, 800 4, 026, 055 797,255 
3 3, 802, 700 4,741, 663 938, 963 
ee = 2,719, 033 3, 390, 417 671, 384 
New Hampshire.. 1,859, 828 2.319, 057 459, 229 
New Jersey) 7, 904, 435 9,856,198 1, 951,763 
New Mexico 7.912, 906 9,866,761 1.853, 855 
New Vork 21,055,954 26,039,763 4, 983, 809 
North Carolina... 9. 344, 237 10. 516. 553 1, 171, 826 
North Dakota 2, 359, 730 2,942, 395 582, 665 
| pees 9,660,120 12,045,397 2, 385,277 
Oklahoma. 8,932,441 11,138,039 2, 205,598 
Oregon 1.945, 923 2.419. 913 473.990 
Pennsylvania 7.313.773 9, 018, 024 1. 704, 251 
Rhode Island 2, 638, 017 3, 289, 396 651,379 
South Carolina... 6. 682, 898 8,041,698 1, 358, 800 
3, 446, 992 4, 296, 706 849,714 
4,915, 534 6,129,278 1, 213.244 
904,631 28. 068, 40? 5, 161,771 
505, 686 5,618,230 1,112,544 
122, 508 152, 758 30, 250 
. 455, 489 29, 794, 811 5, 339, 322 
„549. 718 13, 154, 654 2, 604. 936 
455,327 580, 226 114, 899 
669, 789 2, 082, 093 412, 304 
304, 017 1, 626, 005 321,988 
307, 307 1, 630, 107 322, 800 
429, 002 5, 465, 710 36, 708 
104, 419 130, 202 25, 783 
223,610 223, 610 0 
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Mr. MUNDT. I conclude simply by say- 
ing, Mr. President, that I hope the Sen- 
ate will accept this appropriation bill as 
it has been reported unanimously by our 
committee. There are some items which, 
if I were acting independently, I should 
like to see reduced. I should like to see 
some other items increased somewhat. 
But it seems to me that in these strin- 
gent times, we have brought in about as 
tight a bill as we can bring in, and I 
think it goes as far as we can go, ina 
supplemental bill of this kind, toward 
meeting the various contingency prob- 
lems and situations which have devel- 
oped in this country. 

So I urge the Senate to support the bill 
in the amount and in the form that it 
has been submitted. 

IMPACTED SCHOOL PROGRAM NEEDS SUPPORT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased that H.R. 15399 has 
been reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

I have been a longtime supporter of 
Public Law 874 because I believe in its 
justness and its absolute necessity for 
the recipient school districts in my State. 
I think it is unfortunate that the ad- 
ministration is attempting to eliminate 
this critical program without any real 
concern for its impact upon federally 
connected school districts. 

I supported Senator FULBRIGHT’s 
amendment in the subcommittee and 
shall support the emergency supplemen- 
tal when it is called up later today. I 
have received several telegrams from 
school district superintendents in my 
State pointing out the disastrous impact 
that the administration cutback effort 
would have. I am hopeful that congres- 
sional action will convince the President 
and the U.S. Office of Education that 
Congress will not accept their efforts to 
cut back Public Law 874, particularly at 
a time when the number of federally con- 
nected students is increasing rather than 
decreasing in most States. 

I wish to compliment the Appropria- 
tions Committee for its quick action on 
the bill and express my optimism that 
the House of Representatives will accept 
the supplemental appropriation for Pub- 
lic Law 874. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, published in the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News of March 5, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. It calls upon 
Congress to restore the funds for Public 
Law 874 to full entitlement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Restore SCHOOL CUTS 

Suppose you are in the school housekeeping 
business, You have made several necessary re- 
pairs and let contracts on others. You have 
hired teachers, school lunch personnel, jani- 
tors, bus drivers for the year. All your budg- 
eted, funds are committed for the year. 

Suddenly, someone comes along and cuts 
your budget by $250,000. What do you do? 

That’s exactly the situation some Utah 


school districts face with the recent 20 per 
cent cut in funds under the Impacted School 
Aid Program. 

Davis School District stands to lose about 
$250,000 from a total maintenance and oper- 
ating budget of $14,646,000. Weber County 
district figures its loss will be close to $200,- 
000, Ogden and Tooele districts, and to a 
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lesser extent Granite District, also stand to 
lose substantial funds—nearly $1 million for 
the state. 

Federal impact funds form an important 
source of school funds for those districts 
with large defense installations which are 
non-taxable but whose workers have children 
to be educated. In a way, the impact funds 
are “property tax” to aid such school dis- 
tricts. 

“The cut would hurt us significantly be- 
cause we have one of the lowest assessed 
valuations per school child in the state,” says 
William R. Boren, superintendent of Weber 
County School District. “If we were to have 
a cutback of this size in our federal funds 
it would seriously handicap our educational 
program.” 

When a county’s tax base is limited by 
federal installations, an impact aid program 
is fully justified. Arbitrary slashing of funds 
without any advance indication or planning 
is both short-sighted and harmful. For the 
sake of the youngsters whose futures are at 
stake, the cuts in the impact aid should be 
restored right away. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of fully funding the Federal 
impacted areas assistance cannot be 
overemphasized. I wish to make it crystal 
clear now that the amendment proposing 
a $91 million supplemental appropria- 
tion for the program has my total sup- 
port. I wish to urge the Senate to join 
me in that support, for I think it is 
essential that we backup in good faith 
the Federal commitment to our public 
schools and to our most precious re- 
source—our Nation’s youth. 

As we all know only too well, even the 
original budget request for this program 
did not come up to the estimated entitle- 
ments when this committee considered 
appropriations under Public Law 874 for 
the current fiscal year. The estimated 
entitlements for operations and mainte- 
nance assistance totaled $461.5 million. 
The budget request was well under 
that—$416.2 million. This committee, en- 
dorsed by the full Senate, boosted the 
appropriation to $450 million, as you will 
recall, but the final figure after going 
to conference with the House was back to 
the budget request of $416.2 million. 

So this program was in the hole at the 
outset. 

Close on the heels of this was the 
mandatory budget reduction under Pub- 
lic Law 90-218, leaving $395.3 million for 
the program. 

Meanwhile, because school districts in 
big cities and districts affected by post 
office employment qualified for Public 
Law 874 funds for the first time, the 
amount required for full entitlements 
rose to $486.3 million. The result, of 
course, is that only 80 percent of the 
program is now funded. 

The shortage of anticipated funds 
under this assistance program hit es- 
pecially hard because the final action on 
appropriations and budget restrictions 
came so late in the fiscal year. School dis- 
tricts had long since obligated them- 
selves in accordance with their expecta- 
tions under the law. Now they are faced 
with the necessity of cutting personnel 
to readjust obligations. It is far too late 
to cut back in other areas such as supplies 
and operating costs. 

My own State of Nevada is $671,384 
short of its full $3.3 million entitlement 
at this point. I think the problem is ob- 
vious. But the impact of this shortage 
on just one county will, I think, provide 
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the most effective picture of the difficul- 
ties school districts are encountering. 

In Clark County, the most populous 
district of Nevada, the 20-percent short- 
age in Public Law 874 funding repre- 
sents about $474,000. The total entitle- 
ment for the current fiscal year is $2.1 
million. The district budgeted, planned, 
and obligated itself along the lines of its 
entitlement, obviously. 

If the school district had known be- 
fore the school year began that signifi- 
cant reductions would occur in impacted 
areas assistance, it could have adjusted 
to stay within the new budgetary limita- 
tions in several ways. Library material 
and textbooks could have been slashed by 
71 percent. Or 87 custodial workers could 
have been terminated. Or 55 teachers 
could have been released. Or instruc- 
tional supplies could have been cut back 
by 73 percent. Or districtwide special 
education programs could have been re- 
duced by 21 percent. 

Those are stringent measures, but they 
would have been preferable to the only 
remaining course open to the district at 
this time so far along in the fiscal year. 
That course is to terminate 110 teach- 
ers from a staff total of some 2,500. The 
other obligations that might have been 
reduced earlier cannot be avoided now. 

In Clark County, as in many areas of 
Nevada, the dependency on federally im- 
pacted areas assistance is substantial— 
almost unique. This is because: 

First. Federal activities concentrate 
here because Federal land makes up 95 
percent of its total 8,050 square mile area. 

Second. The local tax base of 5 percent 
of the land area is too small to support 
all local governmental services. 

Third. The families of those employed 
on tax-exempt Federal property number 
75,000 persons. 

Fourth. The school district enrollment 
of 63,000 students includes about 15,000, 
or 23 percent, whose parents are em- 
ployed on Federal property. 

Fifth. School building bonds now con- 
stitute a debt of more than $80 million 
payable by Nevada statute only from ad 
valorem taxes. Future enrollment projec- 
tions indicate a new requirement of $60 
million very soon. 

Coupled with all these figures demon- 
strating Federal impact in Clark County 
is the fact that much of the recent and 
immediate future growth stems from the 
sudden growth of one Federal installa- 
tion—Nellis Air Force Base, where a 
manpower buildup of some 3,000 is in 
progress. Some recent school enrollment 
growth figures, for the record, include a 
growth in the past calendar year of 3,269 
students. Last month alone the school 
enrollment leaped by 150 students. 

The need to keep good faith with the 
Federal commitment to our Nation's 
schools is now fully before this commit- 
tee. Public education can be seriously af- 
fected if we do not take the right action. 
I hope the Senate will see fit to approve 
the supplemental funds for impacted 
areas assistance and stick by this decision 
in conference with the House. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at an ap- 
propriate time I intend to propose an 
amendment to the bill on behalf of my- 
self and the two Senators from New York 
(Mr, Javirs and Mr. KENNEDY]. First, 
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however, I ask unanimous consent that 
three members of the staff, Mr. William 
C. Smith, Mr. Peter B. Edelman, and Mr. 
Robert E. Patricelli be afforded the priv- 
ilege of being present on the floor to 
assist us during the consideration of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my legis- 
lative aide, Mr. James Hightower, be ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor during 
the consideration of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], for the quality of his 
hearings during the consideration of this 
supplemental appropriation—particu- 
larly, of the impacted school aid provi- 
sions. In my State, as well as all over 
the Union, the cutback on this item 
amounted to a staggering 18.8 percent 
of the National Government’s commit- 
ment to these schools. The distinguished 
occupant of the chair, Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, represents a State with a large 
number of military installations, and his 
State is one of the three highest in the 
Union in allocation for this purpose, and 
consequently, one of the three States that 
will suffer the most. My State is also one 
of those three. 

Mr. President, I support the urgent 
supplemental appropriation that is be- 
fore us now. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on which I am pleased to serve, 
has held hearings on H.R. 15399 and has 
reported the bill favorably. 

One aspect of this measure with which 
I have been especially concerned is the 
amendment to restore 91 million badly 
needed dollars to the entitlements of 
federally affected schools across Amer- 
ica. For the most part, these are school 
districts serving the children of families 
on our military bases. 

Because of a heavy enrollment of chil- 
dren from these federally connected 
families, who contribute little in local 
taxes, these schools are dependent on 
Federal assistance to meet their operat- 
ing expenses. This assistance has come 
in form of funds granted under Public 
Law 874—a commitment begun in 1950 
and continued to the present. 

For fiscal year 1968, however, the en- 
titlement for Public Law 874 was cut 
back from an expected $486,355,000 to 
$395,390,000. This represented a reduc- 
tion of some 18.8 percent in the Na- 
tional Government’s commitment to 
these schools. 

The impact of this $91 million reduc- 
tion has been what one would expect: 
disastrous. In my own State, Texas, there 
are some 135 school districts that are 
federally affected and entitled to assist- 
ance under Public Law 874. Due to this 
cutback, however, those Texas schools 
find themselves over $5 million short. 

Mr. President, a Texas State law pro- 
vides that a school district cannot 
operate on a deficit basis. If money plays 
out during the year, they have to con- 
solidate schoolrooms, discharge teachers, 
or take other equally undesirable emer- 
gency measures. 
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We further have a law in my State 
that taxes cannot be levied retroactive- 
ly. A school board can meet and raise 
the taxes for the future, but it cannot 
correct a deficit situation arising during 
the course of the year. Laws of this 
type exist in many States. In short, 
unless we today heed the recommenda- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee 
to restore these funds, many schools in 
my State and in other States, are going 
to have to discharge teachers and reduce 
their operations. All of this through no 
fault of their own. 

The stated reason for this cutback is 
the ever-mounting expense of our Viet- 
nam involvement. Yet at the same time, 
the steady expansion of that involve- 
ment is pulling more and more Ameri- 
can families onto military bases, thus 
increasing the number of children that 
these school districts must serve. Because 
of Vietnam, then, these schools have 
less money to serve more children living 
at or near military bases. 

This is no mere question of budgeting 
and financing; it is a question of chil- 
dren and their education. 

Whatever we are called on to sacrifice 
at home in order to pay for Vietnam, 
we cannot afford to sacrifice the educa- 
tion of our children, for to do so is to 
tighten our belt on the lifeline of our 
future. 

Mr. President, along with many of my 
colleagues here in the Senate, I have 
worked hard and long to help develop 
this Government’s commitment to as- 
sist financially those schools that are 
Federally affected. Public Law 874 is a 
good and a needed program. I urge that 
all Members support H.R. 15399, which 
restores $90,965,000 to this valuable and 
worthy educational act. 

Mr. President, I commend once more 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama in arriving at the 
unanimous vote of the Appropriations 
Committee alluded to by the Senator 
from South Dakota to restore complete 
fulfillment of the entitlements of these 
impacted school districts. 

I have received considerable corre- 
spondence from concerned constituents 
in my State documenting the need for 
restoration of these funds to assist Texas 
school districts that are federally affect- 
ed. These letters and telegrams are an 
indication of the widespread impact 
threatened unless the Senate moves to- 
day to reaffirm its commitment to the 
education of these children. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., 
February 16, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W, YARBOROUGH, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The purpose 
of this letter is to urge your consideration 
of the plight of the Del Valle Independent 
School District in view of the notice that 
Public Law 874 Entitlement has been cut 
by 20%. I am sure that the same circum- 
stances exist with respect to other federal- 
ly impacted school districts. 
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Budgets were established in good faith 
based upon the commitment of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide funds for the 
education of federally connected students. 
There is no other legally available source of 
funds to which we can turn, It is incompre- 
hensible to me that while elaborate provi- 
sions are made for fighting a war on one 
hand the children of the servicemen who 
are fighting the war are left without re- 
sources for their education. 

It is clear that Congress has great pres- 
sures upon it for funds from all sources 
and in the light of our military obligation 
I can well recognize the need for reduc- 
tion in expenditures at all levels. This de- 
fault in the government's obligation cannot 
be acceptable to people of this country 
when the matter is adequately communicat- 
ed. I urge you to use all available means to 
reinstate the defaulted appropriations. 

Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM B. HILGERS. 
DEKALB PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
DeKalb, Tez., February 19, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOBOUGH: We are in re- 
ceipt of information from the U.S. Office of 
Education that payments under P.L. 874 for 
this school year are to be computed on the 
basis of 80% of the entitlement. We are also 
advised that the appropriation of fiscal year 
1968 is $416,200.00 and of this amount $395,- 
390.00 has been made available for the year 
for purposes of funding the Authorization 
under this Act. 

Based on our first count of Section 3 B 
students under this Act, this district would 
lose in excess of $15,000.00 in operational 
funds for this school year on the basis of 
this proposed computation of entitlements. 

This may seem to be a small amount, how- 
ever, to our district it is a sizeable loss. The 
critical aspect of the situation is that fact 
that such information is made available to 
us after we have completed five of a nine 
months school term. 

This information is brought to your atten- 
tion and request is made that consideration 
and any assistance you might be able to 
render would be directed toward restoring 
this proposed 20% fund reduction for this 
year. 

We will appreciate any help you may be 
able to give us in this matter. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. WOOLDRIDGE, 
Superintendent. 
LAREDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Laredo, Tex., March 1, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: It has been 
gratifying to follow in the news media the 
lead you have taken in the fight to restore the 
financial cut proposed to be made in federal 
aid to impacted school areas as provided for 
in Public Law 874. 

As you are aware, the Laredo Independent 
School District is vitally affected by the large 
number of Federal employees in the Custom, 
Immigration and Border Patrol branches of 
the government. As our commerce and tour- 
ist traffic with Mexico increases, a corre- 
sponding increase in personnel in Laredo is 
made. This, however, is only one aspect of 
federal impact; the Laredo Air Force Base, 
one of the largest primary jet training bases 
of the United States Air Force is expanding 
rapidly, apparently to keep pace with de- 
mands of the Vietnam crisis. 

Children of the Federal civilian employees 
and Air Force personnel must attend our 
public schools. The administrative officers 
and trustees of the school provide for these 
increases and in making the budget we rely 
on the estimate of what we are advised will 
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be forthcoming under Public Law 874. How- 
ever, recently we were informed that the an- 
ticipated funds (already incorporated in the 
budget for the year) would probably be cut 
fifty per cent. This would indeed be a crip- 
pling blow to our entire financial structure. 
On his recent visit here, we made known 
to our Congressman, Honorable Abraham Ka- 
zen, Jr. the same facts and fears we express 
in this letter to you and we were assured of 
his assistance. 

On behalf of the Administration of the 
Laredo Public Schools and its Board of Trust- 
ees, I would like to tender our heartfelt 
thanks for the stand you have taken in this 
matter and at the same time advise you 
that we are willing to help you in anyway 
we can in your battle. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. NIXON, 
Superintendent. 
NEW BRAUNFELS INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
New Braunfels, Tex., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing 
with regard to the reduced appropriation for 
1968 of Public Law 874, which you know to 
be the aid to local school districts affected 
by the influx of children of Federal employ- 
ees and military personnel. 

I am sure that you are well aware of the 
demands placed upon the schools by the 
teachers for increased salaries on the one 
hand, and parents for a more enriched edu- 
cational program on the other. These two 
facts, coupled with the necessity of providing 
additional buildings and facilities to house 
the increase in students is rapidly pushing 
the schools to the point where we must cut 
back on our educational program in order to 
maintain fiscal reliability. 

To inform you as to the impact of the 874 
reduction on the New Braunfels Independent 
School District, please consider the following 
facts: 

The 874 reduction of funds available to 
our District under this law is $12,000.00. This 
amount of money will require an increase of 
4¢ per $100.00 on our tax rate to replace this 
loss. 

Our latest bond issue, passed in September 
1967, will require a 6¢ per $100.00 on our tax 
rate for service of these bonds. 

Our present tax rate is $1.35 per $100.00, 
with a limit of $1.50 per $100.00. 

I am sure that there are other schools 
that will be even more adversely affected by 
this loss of revenue. 

May I strongly urge you to expend every 
effort to effect the reinstatement of 100% 
funding for the requirements of Public Law 
874, and early payment to the school dis- 
tricts of these funds. 

I feel that the education of our nation's 
children is of utmost important to our future, 
and the deletion of funds for this purpose is 
false economy. 

May I hear from you regarding this most 
important matter? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jon F. EIKEL, 
President, Board of Trustees. 
NEw BRAUNFELS, TEX., 
February 20, 1968. 
The Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: All the funds allocated under 
Public Law 874 for the New Braunfels In- 
dependent School District for the year 1967— 
68 have not been received and this is seri- 
ously impairing the operation of our school 
district. 

Our budget included the allocation of 
funds available under Public Law 874; there- 
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fore, we must receive these funds or our 
school curriculum will be seriously hurt. The 
recent defense developments are placing an 
even larger burden on our school district 
since children of recently activated reservists 
have now been enrolled in our schools. The 
budgeted funds should be released by the 
federal government to the local school dis- 
trict so as to enable the district to continue 
providing a satisfactory level of education 
for our youngsters. I know of no other item 
which is more important to the future of 
our nation than the education of our chil- 
dren. I am sure you realize the less-educated 
citizens are more gullible in believing the 
false hopes, ideas, and theories exounded 
by subversive elements than our better-edu- 
cated citizens. Money spent for education is 
an investment in the future and an invest- 
ment for the preservation of our democratic 
society. 

Our local taxes are near the maximum; 
and, if they were raised enough to offset the 
874 allocation, they would exceed the maxi- 
mum limits permitted by law. 

Urgently request you use your good office 
to have the Administrative Branch disburse 
the funds which have been budgeted for the 
current school year. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN JOCHEC. 


NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX., 
February 21, 1968. 
The Hon. RALPH W, YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. YARBOROUGH: In following the re- 
cent trends and appropriations concerning 
Public Law 874, I have noted that there has 
been a reduction in the amount of the 
appropriation. Further, it appears that some 
of the money which was appropriated is now 
being withheld and may not be released dur- 
ing this fiscal year, 

This “impact” money goes a long way in 
helping the New Braunfels Schools educate 
the children of servicemen and civil service 
employees who now attend our schools. The 
allocation per student is but a fraction of the 
actual cost of educating these students but 
every bit helps. With the recent call up of 
reservists and the increase in the war ef- 
fort, there seems to be a much greater, rather 
than less, need for this federal assistance. 

I would appreciate any effort you might 
make to restore the money which has been 
withheld so that it might assist the “impact” 
school districts of the nation. Your concern 
with PL 874 in the past is greatly appreciated 
by the New Braunfels Schools and the mem- 
bers of this community. 

Respectfully, 
HERBERT G. SCHOLLER, 


SOMERSET PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Somerset, Tez., February 28, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. YarBoroucH: We read in the San 
Antonio papers that you have introduced 
and are supporting the re-instatement of P.L. 
874 funds. 

We take this opportunity to thank you 
and commend you for your position on this 
important Legislation. The reduction in 
these funds is and has been of great concern 
to the Superintendents involved. 

Let us beg of you to continue your efforts 
to make possible these funds for the impact 
area. As you well know school financing in 
the San Antonio area for some of us is get- 
ting to be critical. Reading of your stand on 
this important matter has caused us to be 
encouraged and hopeful. 

Best wishes for you at all times. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM JAMES, 
Superintendent. 
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MEDINA VALLEY PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Castroville, Tex., February 27, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We have in- 
formation that Senator Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas introduced an amendment in the Senate 
to Supplement H.B. HR 15399 adding 
$91,000,000.00 for payments to local school 
districts under P.L. 874. As you know, if this 
amendment becomes part of the law the 
20% deficiency appropriation will be taken 
care of, This will mean $4,000.00 to our school 
district. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Marr F. BADER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
ROBINSON INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Waco, Tex., February 27, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I received a 
letter today informing all school superin- 
tendents that the House passed H.R. 15399 
or the “Urgent Supplemental Bill, 1968.” 
This bill has been amended by Senator Ful- 
bright of Arkansas adding 91 million dollars 
under P.L. 874, This bill is very vital to our 
school district. 

I would appreciate any help from you in 
this matter, and I would like to be kept 
informed on the progress of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. BRADLEY, Jr., 
Superintendent. 
ACADEMY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Temple, Tex., February 14, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Naturally, our 
school budget was made up before September 
and we had expected to get 100% of money 
from PL 874. Our schoool would appreciate 
very much if you could see fit to see that the 
$20,810,000 now withhheld from the 1968 
appropriation be released for allocation prior 
to the close of the. fiscal year. 

Most respectfully, 
J. MILTON Epps, 
Superintendent. 


Corner DRUG STORE, 
Glen Rose, Ter., February 28, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sin: I'm a member of the Glen 
Rose Independent School Board of Trustees. 
We need your support for Public Law 
874, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL R. HANcock, Jr. 
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BURKBURNETT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Burkburnett, Tex., March 5, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator: By carefully analyzing the 
budget for the Burkburnett Independent 
School District for 1967-68, I find that 20% 
reduction in entitlement for 874 will be ap- 
proximately $80,000.00. This $80,000.00 will 
shorten our school term by three weeks and 
three days. Therefore it is most important to 
us in planning a school of full nine months 
to receive full entitlement under 874 for 
1967-68. 

Your influence in sec same will be 
appreciated by the Burkburnett Independent 
School District. 

Enclosed is a summary sheet of the Burk- 
burnett Independent School District's growth 
for the last 18 years. 

The total average daily attendance was 
977 students for school year 1950-51, and 
this increased to 3368 for first count of school 
year 1967-68. The increase shows an increase 
from 177 average daily attendance in 1950-51 
for federally connected children to 2267 in 
1967-68. The per cent of the total student 
average daily attendance shows a growth of 
18 per cent of the student body in 1950-51 
school year to 67 per cent in 1967-68. 

We further note that non-federal increased 
from 800 in 1950-51 to 1101 in 1967-68. The 
federally connected students increased from 
177 in 1950-51 to 2267 in 1967-68. 

The district valuation of $5,379,606.00 in 
1950-51 shows a substantial increase to 
$12,834,740.00 in 1967-68. This has been ac- 
complished by an increase in valuation 
placed upon property in 1959. However, the 
depletion of oil has been lowered at a very 
fast rate and has caused a shift from natural 
resources to personal property as a source 
for increased valuation. The District has not 
been able to meet the demands placed upon 
it by federally connected children it is 
schooling. 

We have tried to point out some pertinent 
facts concerning the importance of keeping 
school open and taking care of federally con- 
nected or Impact children, and to point out 
the fact why they are an Impact upon the 
Burkburnett School District. We find it very 
necessary to meet our obligation and ask 
that you support our cause before the Con- 
gress. We earnestly solicit your support for 
H.R. 15399 with additional funds to pay full 
entitlement for Impact Aid. 

Sincerely, 

I, C. Evans, Superintendent of Schools; 
Jack Smith, President, Board of Edu- 
cation; Weldon Nix, Secretary, Board 
of Education; Gene Bankhead; Floyd 
Marten; Paul Fisher; Norman Roberts; 
Arlis D. Key. 


BURKBURNETT INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1950-65 
ATTENDANCE ANALYSIS, NON-FEDERAL VERSUS FEDERALLY CONNECTED—ENTITLEMENTS 3-A AND 3-B 


Year Total 874 Percent Total non- 874 3-B en- 874 3-A en- Total Operating District 
ADA ADA 874 Federal titlement titlement entitlement budget valuation 
percent 

195051 977 177 18 82 36,713.00 $169,916. 10 $5, 379, 606 
233 23 77 10, 328. 73 „509. 5, 530, 204 
225 22 78 9, 201. 239, 553. 07 7, 540, 429 
220 21 79 11,739. 20 213, 829. 61 8,091, 585 
230 20 80 12, 875. 40 254, 599. 7,158,725 
274 22 78 16, 656. 271, 616. 26 6, 784, 875 
419 33 67 30, 419. 40 238, 565, 00 7, 117, 716 
451 34 66 34, 151. 98 232, 885, 6, 690, 000 
565 36 64 996. 0 43, 996. 00 407,979. 92 7, 088, 530 
1, 106 51 49 52,156.98 76,223.02 128, 380. 00 563, 736. 10,735, 190 
1,501 58 42 605, 123, 521.91 188, 127. 00 , 805. 1,330, 045 
1,633 59 4l „060.00 135, 504. 00 219, 564. 00 604, 678. 52 11, 842, 345 
1,628 57 43 98,537.00 136,305. 00 234, 842. 00 ; 322. „409.752 
1,726 69 40 102,574.00 139,965.00 242, 539. 00 974, 012. 06 2,887,460 
1964-65 i 1,786 62 38 109,872.00 151, 905. 00 261,777.00 1, 000, 307 13, 114, 210 
r ee a 687, 763, 423.93 1. 451. 310. 58 -_ 2 2s = 
1985-86 2,936 1,859 63 37 149; 031. % 174, 885. 76 323,917.12 1,282. 007. 00 12, 953, 578 
8 3,166 2.099 66 34 187,233.00 156, 384. 00 343,617.00 1,581,519. 00 12, 957, 450 

1967-68__ 3,368 2,267 67 33 221,761.00 179, 046. 00 400, 807. 00 1, 352, 517. 00 „834.7 
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MINERAL WELLS INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

Mineral Wells, Tex., February 29, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

MY DEAR SENATOR: We have been informed, 
in Bulletin No. 25, U.S. Office of Education, 
dated January 31, 1968, that, based on the 
appropriation for fiscal 1968, payments to 
federally affected schools under P.L. 81-874, 
will be prorated to schools at “around 80 per- 
cent” of entitlement. This level of payment 
would effect a reduction for Mineral Wells 
of about $70,000. The impact of such a re- 
duction on a tight budget needs no elabora- 
tion. 

I note that the House has passed H.R. 
15399, a supplemental appropriations bill, 
and that Senator Fulbright has introduced 
an amendment in the Senate to this bill 
which, if successful, would substantially re- 
store the 20 percent to impacted schools. 

May I bespeak your continued support in 
this vital matter, and may I ask as a further 
favor that you advise me, if feasible, of the 
possibility of a favorable outcome of this 
issue. 

It is good to be able to communicate with 
you, 

Sincerely, 
H. L. IRAFELD, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
February 27, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W, YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The board of trustees of the Fort Sam 
Houston Independent School District, Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base Independent School 
District, and Lackland Air Force Base Inde- 
pendent School District requests your whole- 
hearted support of the Fulbright amendment 
adding 91,000,000 dollars for payments to lo- 
cal school districts under Public Law 874. 

The above three school districts receive 
% of their monies from the Texas State 
per capita fund and % of their monies from 
Public Law 874. These three school districts 
receiving only 80% appropriation of Public 
Law 874 as it now stands will be able to meet 
their financial obligations only through 
March 81 of this year. This financial obliga- 
tion includes over 350 educators and aux- 
iliary personnel in the education of over 
4,000 children of United States service men. 

We urge your support at the present time 
of some special legislative enactment to af- 
ford U.S. Office of Education to fund enough 
monies for us to meet our obligations for the 
next three months thus enabling us to con- 
tinue operation of the school district until 
such time that firm legislation has been en- 
acted concerning Public Law 874. We are in 
need of some form of legislation as all these 
school districts have no tax base and there- 
fore no means of supplementing the reduc- 
tion of funds. 

We sincerely hope we have your support 
regarding this urgent matter as it affects an 
intricate part of the education of children 
in Bexar County, San Antonio, Tex. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH H. JONES, 
Superintendent, Fort Sam Houston In- 
dependent School District, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
CLAUDE A. HEARN JT., 
Superintendent, Randolph Air Force 
Base Independent School District, 
Randolph Air Force Base, Tez. 
C. R. WILLINGHAM, 
Superintendent, Lackland Air Force 
Base Independent School District, 
Lackland Air Force Base, Ter. 
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COUNTY JUDGES AND COMMISSION- 
ERS ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS, 
Gladewater, Tex., February 26, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $91 million to impacted area 
program. School districts in Texas need this 
aid. 

BILL. Owens, President. 
San FELIPE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, 
Del Rio, Tez., March 4, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH: We urge 
your immediate attention and support to 
House bill 15399. Urgent supplement bill 
1968, pertaining Federal impact bill. Above 
bill considered vital this area. 

Sincerely, 
Homer C. SIGALA, 
Superintendent. 


GATESVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Gatesville, Tex., March 4, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If schools in impact areas ever needed help 
it is now. Unless a supplementary. bill to 
P.L. 874 is passed the impact area funds will 
be reduced 20 percent for this year. Budg- 
ets have been made, and with this reduction 
many schools cannot overcome this shortage. 
This is not Federal aid as such, but we be- 
lieve an obligation, The greater percent of 
federally connected people are not local tax- 
payers but impact schools are obligated to 
furnish buildings, the teachers, and other ex- 
penses, of their education. The tax base in 
many districts is not enough to justify local 
tax increases to take care adequately of fed- 
erally connected children. We believe this is 
sound legislation. If Congress intends to 
phase out the program, a two-year notice 
would help us try to make local adjustments, 
This communication is not meant to add 
worries to your great responsibilities in Con- 
gress but is meant to present some facts, 

Thank you for your good work in Con- 
gress and your consideration. 

L. C. McKamrz, 
Superintendent. 
GLEN ROSE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Glen Rose, Tez., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to support supplemental ap- 
propriation to pay in full impacted area 
claims under Public Law 874 and to contact 
Appropriation Committee asking inclusion 
of such funds in present educational appro- 
priation. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
Iowa PARK INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Iowa Park, Tex., February 20, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your immediate attention in 
the matter of full funding of impact area 
funds. 

FARRIS NOWELL, 
Superintendent. 


SCHERZ-CIBOLO-UNIVERSAL CITY, 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
San Antonio, Tez., February 21, 1968. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Need your continued support to include ap- 
propriation for impacted area in pending 
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legislation for supplemental appropriation. 
Cannot meet budget without it. We appre- 
ciate your cooperation and support. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM MALISH, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
YSLETA INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
El Paso, Tex, February 20, 1968. 
Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hope that you may be able to add supple- 
ment for impact area schools when bill 
reaches Senate this week. Otherwise we ex- 
pect at least 20 percent loss on our 874 funds. 

J. M. HANK, 
Superintendent. 


BIG SPRING SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Big Spring, Tex., February 29, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The members of the board of education 
of the Big Spring School District share with 
me a real concern that insufficient appropria- 
tion of funds for full payment of Public Law 
874 funds will reduce our receipts to the ex- 
tent that will have a deficit budget. As a 
result we understand that Senator Fulbright 
has introduced an amendment to H.R. 15399 
urgent supplemental bill 1968 that would add 
91 million for payments under Public Law 
874. They have instructed me to wire you 
over their names urging your favorable ef- 
forts in providing this necessary supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Sincerely, 

S. M. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools; Joe A. Moss, president; Mary 
Joe Cowper; Jack Alexander; Dr. Carl 
Marcum; Grant Boardman; Jerry Cur- 
rie; Roy Watkins, 


Bexar County ScHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
San Antonio, Tex., March 5, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your cooperation and tire- 
less efforts in behalf of funds for impacted 
school districts. We understand that there is 
administrative opposition to Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright’s emergency supplemental 
spending bill which would restore the $91 
million sliced from our current entitlements 
under P.L. 874, All Bexar County superin- 
tendents were present at an emergency 
meeting this morning. They authorize me to 
convey their sincere appreciation for your 
support and urge you to keep your fellow 
legislators aware of the serious effect any 
opposition to the Fulbright amendment 
would have upon further maintenance and 
operation of school districts who have the 
burden of educating federally connected 
students. 

CLYDE E. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


BRADFORD PTA, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., March 6, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support appropriations to fully fund P.L, 
815 and 874 commitments in order that U.S. 
Office of Education may release funds for 
tentative reservations which are now being 
deferred, It is imperative that our school 
district have this commitment in order to 
proceed with building program. Please advise 
me of what action is taken on this matter. 

Mrs. DONALD STAFFORD, 
President. 
(Representing 200 members) 
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ALAMO HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
San Antonio, Tez., March 6, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to express appreciation for your sup- 
port of supplementary appropriation for P.L. 
874 for federally impacted schools. Will watch 
with interest the outcome of this legislation. 

VIRGIL D. CURRIN, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Texas was present at the meeting 
of the committee when this amendment 
was agreed to. He was one of the strong- 
est advocates of and one of the real 
leaders in the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. I have had the privi- 
lege of serving with him also on the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
as well as on the Education Subcommit- 
tee of that committee. The Senator from 
Alabama has given careful attention and 
great effort to the passage of laws to 
strengthen the educational system of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I wish to focus for just 
a moment on one other aspect of the 
pending measure that I think is of ut- 
most importance, especially to our great 
urban centers. I refer to the emergency 
supplemental appropriation for summer 
programs. 

On February 21, 1968, I teamed with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and 19 other Senators in a bi- 
partisan effort to make $150 million 
available for summer programs in the 
ghettos and barrios of this Nation. Our 
bill, S. 3013, was considered by the Ap- 
propriations Committee as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 15399. 

In legislation passed since 1961 under 
the concerned leadership of Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. John- 
son, we have worked to develop a na- 
tional commitment to the poor of Ameri- 
ca. I introduced and I have fought for 
this supplemental appropriation because 
it represents a reaffirmation of that na- 
tional commitment. 

Americans are not blind to poverty nor 
are they indifferent to suffering. Amer- 
icans are a compassionate people, and 
this appropriation is a demonstration of 
their concern and their willingness to 
extend hope to those who otherwise de- 
spair. 

An indication of the need for this sup- 
plemental appropriation is the wide- 
spread support that it has attracted from 
the mayors of America—those dedicated 
men on the local scene who daily live 
with and attempt to cope with the prob- 
lems of the poor. 

In addition to considerable corre- 
spondence from other concerned citizens, 
several mayors have telegramed to me 
their support for the bill that I intro- 
duced with Senator Javits, and at the 
conclusion of my remarks I will ask that 
those telegrams be printed in the RECORD. 

After receiving full testimony and 
after giving this appropriation careful 
consideration, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended to the Senate 
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that, in the language of the committee 
report accompanying H.R. 15399: 

An additional $75 million it carry out the 
provisions of section 102 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, is to be used for summer “Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps type” programs. 


As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I fought for the full $150 
million, 25 percent of which was to fund 
such important and productive programs 
as Headstart and Job Corps. I am dis- 
appointed that the full amount was not 
approved, and I am especially disap- 
pointed that none of the money will be 
available to such proven programs as 
Headstart and Job Corps. Nonetheless, I 
am pleased that at least $75 million was 
recommended, and I hope that the Sen- 
ate will see fit today to approve that 
amount. 

Mr. President, I have worked hard to 
obtain the additional funds provided in 
H.R. 15399, and I endorse the spirit of 
that measure. I shall vote for this urgent 
supplemental appropriation, and I hope 
that all of my colleagues will do likewise. 
In order that my colleagues may have 
an indication of the support that my 
amendment for supplemental summer 
funding has received, I ask unanimous 
consent that the telegrams sent to me 
by Mayor James Tate of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mayor Richard H. Marriott of Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; Mayor Jerome P. Cava- 
nagh of Detroit, Mich.; Mayor J. D. 
Braman of Seattle, Wash.; Mayor Henry 
W. Maier of Milwaukee, Wis.; Mayor 
Frank Curran of San Diego, Calif.; 
Mayor William J. Ensign of Toledo, 
Ohio; Mayor Thomas R. Byrne of St. 
Paul, Minn.; and Mayor Hugh J. Addoni- 
210 of Newark, N.J., be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 
February 21, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


As president of the National League of 
Cities, I express the strong support of our 
membership for your bill, S. 301 to provide 
$150 million for summer and vital year- 
round OEO programs. These funds are es- 
sential to the operation of important sum- 
mer programs in all our cities. Without this 
Federal help, our efforts will be seriously 
curtailed. The funds provided last year 
through your assistance were instrumental 
in helping employ thousands of youths and 
provide recreational activities for thousands 
more. We must have at least this $150 mil- 
lion again this summer. 

JAMES H. J. TATE, 
President, Mayor of Philadelphia. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
February 23, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bill providing $150 million for summer 
OEO work programs (bill S. 3013). Please be 
advised city of Sacramento supports said leg- 
islative action. 

RICHARD H. MARRIOTT, 
Mayor. 
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DETROIT, MICH., 
February 21, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have wired U.S. Senators Hart and Griffin 
urging them to vote for the $150 million sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for antipoverty 
and jobs programs. 

JEROME P. CAVANAGH, 
Mayor. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 23, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Just received telegram from NLC regarding 
your S. 3013. Please add Seattle to those 
endorsing this badly needed funding for 
summer OEO program. 

Mayor J. D. BRAMAN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
February 23, 1968, 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Milwaukee believes that a youth oppor- 
tunity program is of great importance for 
its young people and our city. The Governor, 
the county executive and I have jointly ap- 
pointed a 1968 youth opportunity board 
which is working to develop a summer pro- 
gram for Milwaukee youth. The program 
badly needs Federal funds as provided in 
S. 3013. As a mayor who is greatly concerned 
for youth opportunities in this city I whole- 
heartedly support the effort to obtain Fed- 
eral funding of summer OEO programs. 

HENRY W. MATER, 
Mayor. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF., 
February 23, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH and Senator 
JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The city of San Diego strongly supports 
your legislation providing $150 million dol- 
lars for summer OEO program, As Mayor of 
the city of San Diego I am very close to 
problems and commend you and cosponsors 
with personal urging for passage. 

FRANK CURRAN. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
February 23, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Urgently request your support for supple- 
mental appropriation regarding summer an- 
tipoverty and job program efforts. Our city 
needs this help badly. Request you support 
efforts to attach bill S. 3013 to supplemental 
appropriations bill passed this week by the 
House. 

WILLIAM J. ENSIGN, 
Mayor. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
February 23, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Our city summer projects need help. 
Strongly urge passage summer OEO programs 
and supplemental appropriations S. 3013. 

THOMAS R. BYRNE, 
Mayor. 
Newarx, N.J., 
March 8, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

This is to inform you of my support for 

your summer funds bill. I have communi- 
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cated with U.S. Department of Labor, the 
New Jersey congressional delegation, and 
Senator Carl Hayden, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, urging their 
support. If this bill is not passed it will mean 
that our summer neighborhood youth corps 
will be cut from last summer's 2,200 young- 
sters to 1,000 this year. This would be a 
great tragedy for Newark as well as the other 
large cities in the Nation. 
HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, 
Mayor. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

At the appropriate place in chapter I insert 
the following: 

“EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
“OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY HEADSTART 
PROGRAM 

“For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary to carry out Headstart programs 
provided for by law pursuant to section 222 
(a) (1) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, $25,000,000.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment is cosponsored by the Sena- 
tors from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
KENNEDY]. In order to bring enough 
Senators to the floor to obtain the yeas 
and nays, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment would add to the pend- 
ing supplemental appropriation bill $25 
million for the Headstart program. It 
would thus bring the appropriation for 
the Headstart program up to the 
amount of the President’s budget re- 
quest of $352 million. 

As Senators know, the Headstart pro- 
gram is part of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, and the failure to appro- 
priate the full amount requested by the 
President will have very serious and 
adverse effects on Headstart. 

Until the first of this year, Headstart 
was operating at a program level of $352 
million. However, its budget for fiscal 
1968 was cut $25 million to a total of 
$327 million as a result of the regular 
appropriation for OEO and administra- 
tion fund allocations to job programs. 
Senators will recall that the regular ap- 
propriation was not passed until very 
late last year, shortly before Congress 
adjourned. 

Prior to that cut, as I have stated, the 
program was operating at the level in- 
cluded in the President’s budget of $352 
million. 
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When we knock $25 million out of the 
Headstart program, we do a lot more 
than merely make a money cut. It means 
that 13,000 children in the age groups 
of 4, 5, and 6 years old all across the 
country who could, and probably did in 
many instances, attend a Headstart 
program last year can no longer partici- 
pate. They are to be sent back to their 
poverty-stricken homes with no oppor- 
tunity for the training program so es- 
sential to enable them to hold up their 
end when they move into the first grade 
of public or private school. It also means 
that 2,500 Headstart teachers have to be 
dismissed from their jobs, most of them 
from poor families themselves. It means 
that countless mothers and fathers of 
Headstart children who were relying on 
the Headstart program to provide day 
care for their children may well have 
to quit their jobs and go home to take 
care of the little ones who will be thrown 
out on the street. 

In some communities, the Headstart 
cutbacks are more severe than the $25 
million cutback imposed by the commit- 
tee would indicate. 

In Mississippi, 6,000 to 7,000 Headstart 
children in what are known as the MAP 
and CDGM Headstart programs may no 
longer be able to participate. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the cutback has been 
25 percent of the funded program. 

In New York City it is 14 percent. 

Other large programs are faced with 
similar cutbacks. 

I hope that the pending amendment, 
which does no more than permit the 
Headstart program to be funded at the 
same level as last year, will be agreed to 
by the Senate, thus preventing, to my 
way of thinking, the cruel injustices 
which this $25 million cutback will re- 
quire. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was in 
attendance at the hearings and at the 
markup of the pending measure last 
week. 

We had two amendments pending. One 
was submitted by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. Another amend- 
ment was cosponsored by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], 
I believe the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and other Senators, in the 
amount of $150 million. 

I was under the impression, and per- 
haps the distinguished chairman of the 
committee can correct me, that in the 
adoption of the amendment providing for 
$75 million—the third amendment— 
there was an understanding that $25 
million of the $75 million would be ear- 
marked for Headstart. Perhaps the ques- 
tion should really be addressed to the 
chairman rather than to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I can make a preliminary 
answer, and then I would be delighted 
to hear from the Senator from Alabama. 
There is nothing in the committee re- 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I see there is not. 

Mr. CLARK. There is nothing, so far 
as I know, in terms of an agreement, and 
the Senator from Alabama will enlighten 
us. 

The way the bill reads, may I say to 
the Senator from Colorado, the entire 
$75 million goes to the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and to the Department of 
Labor, whereas the Headstart program is 
run by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This is true, but there 
was some conversation there that either 
confused me or left me in doubt about 
what is actually happening. I should 
like to find out. 

Mr. CLARK. They may not be author- 
ized to transfer from the Labor Depart- 
ment to the OEO money which is appro- 
priated to the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. But perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Alabama may want to en- 
lighten us. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I find, may I say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that Sen- 
ator Javits lost this particular amend- 
ment for $25 million for Headstart by a 
vote of 13 to 8. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Personally, I wish it 
were possible to take the $25 million out 
of the $75 million and put it into Head- 
start. I believe that much better use 
would be made of it there than would 
be made of it in the manpower training 
program. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, unless the 
Senator from Alabama desires to be 
heard, I was going to suggest the ubsence 
of a quorum, so that my cosponsors 
could come to the Chamber. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘Sigg bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words about the action 
of the committee with respect to one 
item. I wish to express my appreciation 
to the chairman and to the Committee 
on Appropriations for accepting. my 
amendment to provide additional funds 
for local school districts eligible for Fed- 
eral assistance under Public Law 81-874. 
These funds are needed by school dis- 
tricts all over the country, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table summarizing the 
amounts to which each of the States is 
entitled. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a table 
showing the entitlement of each of the 
school districts in Arkansas which will 
receive benefits under my amendment. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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SUMMARY OF ALLOCATION AND ESTIMATED NEED, PUBLIC LAW 874, AS AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 


State or territory 1968 appropriation 1968 entitlement Difference State or territory 
$395, 390, 000 $485, 355, 000 $90, 965, 000 
8, 955, 406 10, 888. 075 1, 932, 669 
„ 762, 046 12, 172, 490 2,410, 444 
„285,722 , 837, 1,552, 070 
1,953, 560 2, 435, 933 482, 373 
60, 978,019 76, 034,711 15, 056, 692 
10, 290, 72: 12, 831, 708 2, 540, 985 
2,616, 498 „252. 646, 066 
2, 350, 131 2,671, 001 320, 870 
4,618, 402 5, 758, 437 1, 140, 035 
12, 953, 78 16, 030, 492 3, 076, 705 
12, 330, 14, 496, 199 2, 166, 113 
6, 857, 193 8, 550, 371 1,693, 178 
2, 418, 1 3, 015, 185 597,079 
9, 983, 678 „448. 2, 465, 170 
3, 039, 259 3, 789, 713 750, 454 
1,787, 2, 228, 730 441, 342 
6, 196, 140 7,726, 091 1, 529, 951 
6, 040, 371 6, 413, 502 373, 131 
3, 001, 338 3,713, 288 711, 950 
2,661,479 3, 318, 651 657, 172 
18, 746, 284 23, 377, 258 4,630, 974 
10, 412, 223 12, 812, 595 2, 400, 372 
4,981,623 6, 211, 685 1, 230, 062 
1, 706, 172 2, 127, 460 421, 288 
2, 478, 037 3, 089, 914 611, 877 
5, 221, 005 6, 510, 176 1, 289, 171 
3, 228, 800 4. 026, 055 797, 255 
Balance of 
Name of school district 1967-68 50 percent 30 percent entitlement Name of school district 
entitlement (lst payment) (final payment) (not to be 
funded) 
$23, 659 $11, 829 $7, 097 $4, 733 Jefferson County ?__.......... 

3, 096 1, 548 928 620 Lake Hamilton 2. 

3, 890 1,945 1, 167 778 Lavaca... 

6, 138 3,069 1,841 1,228 Little Rock. 

9, 847 4.923 2.954 1,970 Lockesburg- 
65, 745 32, 872 19, 723 13, 150 Mansfield 
34, 786 17,393 10, 435 6, 958 Mineral Springs. 

4, 348 2,174 , 304 870 Morrilton 2 

3,325 1,662 997 666 
23,659 11,829 7,097 4,733 
2, 557 1,278 767 512 
5,627 2,813 688 1,126 
6, 522 2, 261 1,956 1,305 
13, 295 6,647 3,988 2,660 
54, 353 27,176 16, 305 10, 872 
3,454 1,727 , 036 691 
3, 069 1,534 920 615 
23, 225 11,612 967 4, 646 
88, 244 44, 122 26, 473 17,649 
12, 533 6, 266 3,759 2, 508 
454 1,727 1, 036 691 
„059 1.029 617 413 
284, 427 142, 213 85, 328 , 886 
708 1, 854 1,112 742 
27, 422 13,711 8, 226 5, 485 
534 767 460 307 
5,359 2,679 1,607 1,073 

2,941 1,470 882 


1968 appropriation 1968 entitlement Difference 
$3, 802, 700 34,741, 663 $938, 963 
2,719, 033 3,390, 417 671, 334 
1, 859, 828 2,319, 057 459, 229 
7,904, 435 , 856, 198 1,951, 763 
7,912, 906 9, 866, 761 1,953, 855 
21, 055, 954 26, 039, 763 4, 983, 809 
9, 344, 737 10, 516, 563 1,171, 826 
2,359, 730 2, 942, 395 582, 665 
9, 660, 120 12, 045, 397 2, 385, 277 
8, 932, 441 11, 138, 039 2, 205, 598 
1,945, 923 2, 419, 913 473, 990 
7,313, 773 9,018, 024 1.704. 251 
2,638, 017 3, 289, 396 651,379 
6, 682, 898 8, 041, 698 1, 258, 800 
3, 446, 992 4, 296, 706 849,714 
4,915,534 6, 129, 278 1, 213, 744 
20, 904, 631 26, 066, 402 5,161,771 
4. 505, 686 5, 618, 230 1,112,544 
122, 508 152, 758 30,250 
24, 455, 489 29, 794, 811 5, 339, 322 
10, 549,718 13, 154, 654 2, 604, 936 
465, 327 580, 226 114, 899 
1, 669, 789 2, 082, 093 412,304 
1,304, 017 1, 626, 005 321, 988 
1,307, 307 1, 630, 107 322, 800 
5, 429, 002 5, 465, 710 36, 708 
104, 419 130, 202 25, 783 

223,610 AKRI ||. hese st aed 

Balance of 
1967-68 50 percent 30 percent entitlement 


entitlement (ist payment) (final payment) (not to be 
z tunded) 


-- $1,790 $895 $573 
3, 378 1,689 1,013 676 
3, 197 1, 598 959 640 
220, 701 110, 350 66, 210 44,141 
4,604 2, 302 1, 381 921 
5,115 2.557 1, 534 1,024 
4,092 2, 046 1.227 819 
14, 067 7, 033 4,220 2,814 
2, 365 1,419 947 
83, 512 50, 107 33, 405 
8, 312 4, 987 3,326 
2, 366 1,419 947 
61, 003 36, 602 24, 402 
2, 302 1, 381 921 
452, 730 271, 638 181, 093 
1,278 767 512 
2,685 1,611 1,075 
11,915 7,149 4,767 
5, 538 3, 322 2,216 
5, 307 3, 184 123 
100, 774 60, 464 40, 310 
6, 394 3, 836 2, 559 
2,749 1,649 1, 101 
21, 357 12.814 8, 544 
21,997 13, 198 8,799 
767 460 307 
1, 282, 951 769,794 513, 187 


1 Estimate based upon 1966-67 application (1967-68 application has not been received). 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this is about as near as one can 
get to a real commitment on the part 
of the Federal Government. These im- 
pacted school districts have arisen as a 
result of the activities of the Federal 
Government in the various States, es- 
pecially where large defense installations 
have been created; also where the Fed- 
eral Government has taken land off the 
tax books, and so forth, which has cre- 
ated great difficulties for school districts. 

I point out that my State is one of 
the smallest beneficiaries; nevertheless, 
the amount is very important. Under this 
bill, Arkansas would only get $482,373, 
but this is very important to the State, 
because these school districts, relying 
upon the contributions which have been 
made to them for several years, have 
made their plans. Based upon that, they 
have taken care of the children as cir- 
cumstances have arisen, particularly in 
the case of the Federal installations. 

I believe it is most disastrous to the 
school districts to cut off this amount 
in the middle of the year, even though 
in the case of the State of Arkansas the 
smallest amount is involved. In some 


States the amount is much larger. The 
State of Alaska, for example, has $2,400,- 
000, and in the case of California, it runs 
up to $15 million, which I believe is the 
largest amount. 

As I have stated, I regret this action. 
With respect to my State, the amount is 
one of the smallest, but that does not 
mean it is not important. Because the 
school districts are in such difficult and 
straitened circumstances, I believe the 
committee was entirely right, and I hope 
the Senate will accept the committee’s 
recommendation. I believe that practi- 
cally every State has some of these funds. 
The total is $90 million. 

I do hope that the Members of the Sen- 
ate will support the committee in this 
case. I must say that when we see the 
enormous amounts being spent on the 
war and on various other activities, it 
is a great refiection upon our country 
to take this small amount away from the 
schools, which are primarily elementary 
and secondary schools, As a matter of 
fact, most of it, I believe, applies to ele- 
mentary schools. I have not made that 
breakdown. 

If we are going to cut down on that 


2 Estimate based upon 1967-68 application. 


type of activity, there really is not much 
hope for the future of this country, in 
my opinion. I believe it would be terrible 
to disrupt these schools, because of this 
small amount of money, in the middle 
of their school year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I fully 
endorse everything the Senator from 
Arkansas has said. I wish to applaud him 
for introducing the amendment restoring 
this amount, which was adopted unani- 
mously as I recall. 

The effects would have been. disastrous 
perhaps by way of a cutback to some of 
the States involved, in any event, but the 
injury was compounded by the fact that 
they had made all of their plans for the 
1967-68 school year predicated upon full 
entitlement. These plans were necessarily 
made before the school year started. 

As I recall, it was not until December 
that they were informed that these very 
serious slashes were to be put into effect 
and for the local communities and school 
districts there was simply no way out. 

They had no other source of financing 
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at that time. Whether they would have 
had other sources if they had been ad- 
vised in July I cannot say because this 
has been a bargain, as it were, for a good 
many years between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State government, that 
when Federal impact was experienced in 
a given school area the Federal Govern- 
ment would make certain payments in 
lieu of taxes to take the load from the 
local people. 

Some of the States, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has observed, are being hit very 
heavily. The Senator was correct when 
he said that Alaska was one of those 
States. The full entitlement for Alaska 
would have been $12,172,000. As the mat- 
ter was concluded, after the Committee 
on Appropriations worked it out and after 
House Joint Resolution 888 had been ap- 
proved, the amount was $9,962,000, ob- 
viously too great a difference to arrange 
for financing in the middle of the year. I 
join the Senator from Arkansas in ex- 
pressing the very strong hope that not 
only will the Senate approve the action 
of the Committee on Appropriations, but 
also that the full sum granted by the 
Committee on Appropriations, following 
the amendment introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, will be allowed by 
the conferees, and subsequently by the 
two Houses, because, in my judgment, it 
would be an act of bad faith and no less 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I thank the Senator. 
It is not only an act of bad faith, but it 
also is very unnecessary in any case, be- 
cause this is one of the most important 
and valuable activities we can sponsor in 
this country. 

k appreciate the statement of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief comment 
and a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Arkansas for 
pushing this along. 

In our area we found ourselves in sub- 
stantial trouble in a number of districts 
which have become highly impacted be- 
cause of the buildup for the war. They 
were not in a position to handle the situa- 
tion by increased property taxes, and the 
Federal installations were so big they did 
not have the base to support the school. 

I think this is an excellent idea and I 
am happy to go along with it. 

There is one question I wish to ask. It 
may be that the Senator from Arkansas 
is not the person to whom I should ad- 
dress the question, and that perhaps the 
Senator from Alabama would be the one 
to answer. 

I wish to ask about the Clark amend- 
ment in connection with the Headstart 
program. 
ares FULBRIGHT. I do not know about 

at. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask a 
question or two about that matter? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HILL. That does not go to this 
problem at all. That is a separate propo- 
sition. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
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was going to offer an amendment for $25 
million for Headstart. 

Mr. HILL. He has offered it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is it not true that 
Headstart is funded for this summer, and 
that the cutoff date is going to be this 
fall for winter programs as opposed to 
this summer? 

I am sorry to have interrupted in this 
way, but I wanted to get that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL, For this summer. There is 
$99 million already funded and appro- 
priated for the Headstart program for 
this summer. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? I think I can en- 
lighten the Senator on that question. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I would conclude my 
remarks, if Senators desire to discuss an- 
other matter. 

I hope every Senator will take the 
trouble to look at what is involved in 
this amendment that the Senator from 
Colorado and I were talking about. New 
York, of course, participates, and all 
States participate. I think it would be 
most unfortunate if the Senate did not 
support the committee on this matter. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for the leadership 
that he has provided on this impacted 
education money. He introduced this 
amendment in the Senate, and under it 
this money has been added to the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill by the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

As has already been stated on the 
floor of the Senate today there was a 
cut in the entitlement after it had al- 
ready been written into law. This was a 
cut of 18.8 percent, which affected 
school districts next to military bases 
all over the country. Because of our ex- 
panding Vietnam buildup, these school 
districts have had a steadily increasing 
enrollment of federally connected chil- 
dren. By making this cut of 18.8 percent, 
we are cutting down on the education of 
the children of the men sent overseas. 

This is one of the most worthy amend- 
ments I have seen in a long time. The 
Senator from Arkansas has added to his 
great career in the Senate as a proponent 
of education. Through the great program 
of Fulbright scholarships, which is 
known all over the world, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has 
firmly established himself as an educa- 
tion Senator. 

Mr. President, this is another contri- 
bution by the Senator from Arkansas, 
and I am pleased to support his proposal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
deeply. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
call attention to the usurpation of power 
by the administration that belongs solely 
in the Congress. I refer, Mr. President, 
to the power to tax. 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution, 
says: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Mr, President, it does not say that 
some of the legislative power shall be 
vested in the Congress—it says all. The 
separation of powers is perhaps more 
important in the field of taxation and 
spending than in any area of government, 
Free government is at stake. 

If the executive has authority to im- 
pose taxes, it will extend that authority 
to raise existing taxes, reduce taxes, or 
repeal taxes. It is elementary that the 
power to tax belongs in the Congress. 

Mr. President, I find it hard to be- 
lieve that in two instances the executive 
branch has either already usurped or is 
about to usurp the power to tax. 

It is proposed that tax-free revenue 
bonds issued by States and their sub- 
divisions for industrial expansion become 
taxable not by law enacted by Congress, 
but by edict of the Treasury Department. 
Nothing could be more preposterous, out- 
rageous, and brazen. Nothing could so 
lack in a respect for law. Mr. President, 
at a time when street mobs take the law 
into their own hands and at a time when 
the law is flouted in so many places and 
at a time when a few members of hon- 
ored professions take the law in their own 
hands by asserting the doctrine that they 
can pick and choose what laws they shall 
obey, it is time for the Government of 
the United States to set an example 
and proceed according to the law and 
the Constitution. 

The question is not, “Shall these tax- 
free revenue bonds become taxable?” 
Wise and good men disagree on that 
question. The matter should be heard 
by the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress. Everyone should have his say and 
the decision should be made by the Con- 
gress in accord with the Constitution. 

I regard Mr. Henry Fowler as an hon- 
est man and a man of integrity. I appeal 
to him to rescind this proposed action. I 
appeal to him to take a stand in support 
of the Constitution, which we have all 
sworn to uphold, and not force interested 
parties into expensive litigation to de- 
clare such actions null and void in our 
courts. 

The second usurpation of the power 
to tax that I refer to relates to the deci- 
sion of some months ago to tax publica- 
tions of such nonprofit organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, trade journals like the 
American Medical Association Journal, 
and other similar periodicals because 
they carry advertising. I plead not for a 
tax-exempt status for these publications 
because the publications serve a public 
purpose, although that is very true. I 
say, if they are to be taxed, let it be done 
in the constitutional way. Again I re- 
mind the Senate that the Constitution 
declares that all legislative powers are 
vested in the Congress. 

It is my understanding that the im- 
position of taxes on these publications 
is based upon a statute passed in 1950. 
Such reasoning is false. The most reli- 
able evidence and the best evidence of 
the intent of Congress is the contempo- 
rary interpretation. The 1950 act was 
not so interpreted when it was passed, 
or in the years that followed. In 1954, 
the Congress reenacted the same statute 
as a part of the 1954 Code. No one could 
argue that in 1954 the Congress did not 
intend to reenact this particular statute 
as it was then interpreted. The inter- 
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pretation at that time was that these 
periodicals of the type to which I have 
referred were not taxable. In the light 
of the 1954 Code there is no doubt about 
the intent of Congress. 

For the Treasury Department to come 
in 16, 17, or 18 years later is not only 
faulty interpretation of the law, but it 
is exercising the power to legislate. If 
there had been no 1954 Code enacted, 
the Treasury would, in its present at- 
tempts, be in error from the standpoint 
of interpretation. The contemporary in- 
terpretation at the time of enactment 
of the 1950 law had the benefit of what 
was fresh in the minds of legislators, 
staff people, committees, and the Treas- 
ury itself. If the Treasury is right in its 
recent action in imposing taxes upon 
these publications, it has either assumed 
the power to legislate or it is guilty of 
laxness for not collecting the tax imme- 
diately upon enactment of the 1950 
statute. The reenactment of the section 
in question in the 1954 Code, however, 
removes all doubt. No reasonable inter- 
pretation could be suggested other than 
that in 1954 Congress intended to re- 
enact the 1950 statute as it was then 
interpreted, This amounted to congres- 
sional action providing that these period- 
icals in question were not to be taxed. 
Any action on the part of the Treasury is 
legislative and should be rescinded or 
declared null and void by the courts. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Treas- 
ury Department to abandon its efforts 
to legislate in these two instances, and 
if the Treasury Department declines to 
do so, then I urge the Congress to act 
and act swiftly. Our Constitution should 
not be flouted. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. The pending amendment 
was raised in committee and was voted on 
there, and voted down. There were two 
items before the committee, which dealt 
with the general area of problems in the 
cities. One item was the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and myself which, with 
the very kind intercession of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] who took 
on the laboring oar in the committee, we 
worked out for summer jobs. Certainly, it 
seems to me that the $75 million was as 
much a bull’s eye in this problem as one 
could find. It is the same figure we had 
last year, and which did so much in many 
cities including many of the cities of New 
York State. In my view it was the princi- 
pal factor which gave us a reasonable 
chance of preserving order, and holding 
down the forces of civil disobedience, dis- 
ruption, and riot. 

When we see the rates of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in ghetto 
areas, we realize how critically important 
is this amount of money, although in 
relation to the budget it is not large. This 
is a very sharp arrow pointed at a very 
special target. 

Now, Mr. President, the Headstart pro- 
gram is also very deserving and I shall 
describe why in a moment, because I 
handled it in committee and went into 
it very thoroughly. 

The difficulty was—and I explained this 
to my colleagues—it was my feeling that 
$75 million was just about what the com- 
mittee would do in this general area. I 
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also was very much helped by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and we felt that the general feeling was 
that the highest priority was the summer 
job program. 

Thus, most reluctantly, I had to be 
content with that. I think that the com- 
mittee acted very sensibly and very 
much in the public interest in allowing 
it. 

I can understand my colleague mak- 
ing this motion. I agree with him and 
I shall support him as, indeed, I have 
joined him in proposing it. I believe it 
is fully within the wisdom of the Sen- 
ate to grant the $25 million, I urge the 
Senate very much—notwithstanding 
what I have just recited about the his- 
tory of the committee—to grant it. I 
think it is extremely important and ex- 
tremely worthwhile and will pay an 
enormous dividend for a relatively small 
sum of money. 

Let me say, in all fairness, that I ar- 
gued this very strongly before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that Headstart 
was an integral part also of the bill 
which the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and I had originally in- 
troduced. 

Headstart represents, in addition to 
summer jobs, a very critical contribu- 
tion to the tranquillity of a community, 
to the effort to deal with problems 
which become simply beyond toleration 
in the summer. I have said that in this 
Chamber many times. I repeat because 
I know. That is the way I lived once, 
when I was a child, at exactly that age. 

Now as to the actual facts: The an- 
nualized cost of Headstart is $352 mil- 
lion. This was the President’s request. 
The appropriation we made was $327 
million, a difference of $25 million. The 
$25 million reduction cut 13,000 slots out 
of Headstart, plus 2,500 subprofessional 
workers—that is, the poor themselves 
who are actually employed in Headstart, 
the 2,500 persons being in the poverty 
category. 

Also, Headstart allows quite a few par- 
ents to obtain jobs since it provides day 
care for their children. The number of 
thousands involved in that we really do 
not know, but they are considerable. But 
we do know the deprivation of the 13,000 
slots and the cutback of the subprofes- 
sional workers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to cosponsor with the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
this amendment, which was offered be- 
fore the whole committee. It would have 
provided $150 million, 25 percent of 
which would have gone to such ongoing 
programs as Headstart. I am disap- 
pointed that the Appropriation Commit- 
tee saw fit to exclude Headstart from 
this supplemental, 

Iam interested in this matter. We have 
worked together on it and on all the 
facets of the antipoverty program. The 
Headstart program is one about which 
there has not been a complaint in my 
State, with many manifestations of con- 
gratulations about it. It was put in the 
original antipoverty bill because of the 
diligent work of Dr. Silver, of the Uni- 
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versity of Texas, who has since been 
promoted to the office of dean of the 
school of arts and sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A good deal of work had 
been done over the years on this matter 
at the University of Texas, at Rutgers, 
at Illinois, and other universities. They 
asked for an appointment with Sargent 
Shriver to speak on the program. They 
had an allocation of 30 minutes. They 
were there for 2 hours discussing the mat- 
ter. The result was that the Headstart 
program was put in the original anti- 
poverty bill. It has worked extremely well, 
according to all the reports on it. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] are doing, and I 
associate myself with their endorsement 
of this vital program. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator, and 
I thank him for working with me. 

The Senator has said something about 
Headstart which I would like to talk 
about, as to its desirability. Senator 
CLaRk, author of this program, is chair- 
man of our subcommittee. In the main 
committee I am the ranking minority 
member. Senator Prouty is the ranking 
minority member on the subcommittee. I 
think they will bear me out that in all 
our negotiations with the other body 
with respect to the antipoverty program, 
Headstart has been the favorite of all the 
favorites. There has not been a word of 
dissent as to its usefulness and desira- 
bility. Indeed, one of the struggles which 
Senator HILL and I went through on the 
appropriation part of the matter was in 
avoiding earmarking funds for Head- 
start. We had that problem in the au- 
thorization stage, too. There is such a 
strong feeling for the program that I 
think there is every desire—and indeed 
Senator Proury has been one of the 
champions of the cause—to earmark the 
funds so that they may be spent for no 
other purpose. Therefore, it is certainly 
a program that commends itself on the 
highest level. 

There can be only one conceivable rea- 
son for the cut which has been made, and 
that is the economy proposition. But the 
leverage which is involved is so great and 
the critical nature of the problem with 
which we are trying to deal so affect the 
tranquillity and public order that I feel 
justified, no matter what may be the 
economy considerations, in urging the 
Senate to approve the modest restoration 
of $25 million for the 13,000 slots in- 
volved. 

The Senate can see at a glance the 
enormous leverage involved. Let me give 
the Senate an idea as to what the cuts 
mean in the way of contraction of these 
activities in critical areas. 

We are advised, starting with Cali- 
fornia—and I see Senator MURPHY on the 
floor—that in Los Angeles, Calif., the cut 
will be 12.3 percent. 

In St. Louis it will be 10 percent. 

In Oklahoma it is estimated to be 20 
percent. 

In Chicago, 8 percent. 

In Detroit, 5 percent. 

In the State of Mississippi there is a 
very high figure of 25 percent, because 
the program relative to the population is 
very concentrated in the State of 
Mississippi. 
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In Atlanta, Ga., it is estimated to be as 
high as 25 percent. 

In my own city of New York City there 
is expected to be a 14-percent cut for 
every program with more than 30 
children. 

These cuts may not be exact, to the 
exact decimal point, because they are 
estimated; and these matters tend to 
have a certain ebb and flow in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. But this is 
where the ax will fall, where we should 
be least willing to have it fall, consider- 
ing the desirability of the program, its 
unquestioned excellence, the amounts in- 
volved as compared with the number of 
activities to be cut out—in other words, 
the 13,000 places as compared with $25 
million expenditure, the employment of 
2,500 poor themselves in this extremely 
desirable activity, the fact that it is 
estimated that much less than half of 
all the children who ought to be served 
by Headstart will not be served by it. 

It seems to me when we are looking 
ahead to a summer, for which we are 
trying to make timely provision, we ought 
to take up the slack represented by the 
unappropriated amount of $25 million. 

Lastly, I would like to answer the 
question asked by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], although he is not 
in the Chamber at the moment. He asked 
the question whether the impact of an 
increase in Headstart would not come 
this fall, and whether the fact that it is 
funded for the summer the same as last 
year enters into it. 

What has happened is that OEO has 
shifted Headstart money to the summer, 
and thereby maintains the same number 
of slots for the summer, but the money 
is to be taken out of the year-round pro- 
gram, and the year-round program will 
suffer. The fiscal year ends June 30, but 
that terminal date is only for new obliga- 
tions. The actual expenditures for this 
new money will take place during fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969. If we give the added 
$25 million, it will be for the year-round 
program and will add 13,000 slots effec- 
tive in fiscal year 1968—notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of the expendi- 
tures will come after the close of the 
fiscal year. 

That is the answer to the question of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DoMi- 
NICK] with respect to the effect of this 
situation as it affects the termination of 
the fiscal year on June 30. 

So I feel this amendment is eminently 
deserved. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and I made a very strong 
plea to the Appropriations Committee. 
We failed. The only reason I myself did 
not present the amendment—and I am 
very pleased the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has and I congratulate him for 
presenting it—is that I have had my 
day in appearing before the Appropria- 
tions Committee on the job program. The 
Senate has the power and the right to do 
what it deems wise and appropriate, and 
I think the Senate would be most wise in 
this respect in doing what the committee, 
unhappily, would not do. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his support of this amendment, and am 
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happy that he decided to join in cospon- 
soring it. 

Am I not correct in that the Senator 
did propose this amendment in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and it was de- 
feated by the relatively close vote of 13 
to 8? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right, and 
I have explained, Mr. President, the rea- 
son why the thing occurred in the com- 
mittee as it did, and my role in the 
matter. 

I thank the Senator again for propos- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the commit- 
tee did agree to an amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] which added $75 
million to the bill for manpower and 
training activities, to be used for Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps projects. This $75 
million is now in the bill for Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps projects this summer. 

I might say that there has been ap- 
propriated for this fiscal year, 1968—up 
to July 1 of this year—$99 million for the 
Headstart program. The committee con- 
sidered the amendment, as the Senator 
from New York has stated, to add the 
additional money, and voted it down by a 
vote of 13 to 8. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would just like to thank 
again the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] for his role in bringing about 
the adoption of the amendment which 
was adopted, and to point out that the 
procedure was that Senator YARBOROUGH 
and I presented our original amendment 
for $150 million; Senator Byrp pre- 
sented the $75 million figure, and we 
substituted ours. Ours failed, and then 
we supported his as the best resolution 
of the problem before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. But there is 
now $75 million in the bill, as provided 
in the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] for 
the manpower development and training 
activities, to be used for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects. 

Mr. JAVITS. For summer jobs. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. There is also, 
I point out, for fiscal year 1968, from 
now until June 1, $99 million for Head- 
start projects. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is fair to say 
that the Senate has complete discretion 
in this matter, because what is to be 
done by the $75 million and what is to 
be done by the $25 million are very dif- 
ferent. Both are a major contribution, 
in my honest judgment, to what we will 
face this summer. I felt very strongly 
about the jobs and about Headstart. The 
committee agreed with us on the jobs 
and did not agree with us on Headstart; 
but I think it is very important to em- 
phasize to the Senate that, in my own 
judgment—and I think I am a pretty 
well-informed witness in this matter— 
these are both extremely important and 
extremely desirable, and that the Senate, 
in my judgment, should really feel per- 
fectly free to make its contribution to 
the effort to alleviate the problems we 
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face, and that this would be a major con- 
tribution. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator knows, we 
had no budget estimate, and we had no 
House action whatever for the Headstart 
program. There was nothing in the bill 
when it came to the Senate. There was 
no budget estimate, and no action by the 
House of Representatives. 

Furthermore, the bill is now, with this 
manpower development amendment and 
with the other amendments, including 
particularly the amendment for impacted 
area school funds, $164,425,000 above the 
budget. 

I think the committee acted with wis- 
dom in not going above a $165 million 
figure. I believe the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania should be 
defeated, in line with the thinking and 
action of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I shall be happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in a 
moment. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. CLARK, I would like to finish, if 
I may, if the Senator will yield briefly 
to me. 

The Senator mentioned some $99 mil- 
lion being squeezed out for the appro- 
priation for summer Headstart pro- 
grams; but that has nothing to do with 
the pending amendment. This amend- 
ment is to restore the year-around Head- 
start program, which has been cut back 
by $25 million. So the $99 million for the 
summer Headstart program is just fine, 
but it is not going to keep these children 
from being thrown out of their classes 
and kindergartens. The reduction means 
that 13,000 youngsters will not be taught, 
and 2,500 teachers will not be employed. 
This is cutting back at a time when we 
cannot afford to do it, in my judgment. 

Mr. HILL. We have not cut back. We 
have added $165 million above the 
budget estimates and the House action. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
for a moment further, I beg to differ 
with him, because we have cut back on 
the overall Headstart program from $352 
million to $327 million and all that $25 
million will have to come out of the full- 
year programs. That is what my amend- 
ment seeks to restore. 

Mr. HILL, That has nothing to do with 
this bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I hope I can straighten 
something out. I do not know where the 
Senator got his figures, but I have just 
been talking with a member of the staff, 
and he informs me that the amount ap- 
propriated in 1967 was $349 million. The 
amount appropriated for 1968 for Head- 
start was $340 million. The amount in 
the 1969 budget was $380 million. The 
1968 budget, as it now stands, is $9 mil- 
lion, as the staff gives the appropriation 
to me, under the 1967 appropriation bill, 
not $25 million. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
$13 million of the $240 million figure 
just recited is for a followthrough pro- 
gram, which is not for the Headstart 
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appropriation at all, but for a program 
which succeeds Headstart, after the 
youngsters get to school. 

It is very clear that what has been done 
is to cut the Headstart program from 
$352 to $327 million, which will throw all 
these full-year program youngsters out 
on the street. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator has got his figures from the 
best possible sources, but they do not 
jibe with the figures I have received 
from the staff. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. We got our figures from 
the staff of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is where I got 
mine, too. 

Mr. CLARK. Maybe the boys should 
get together. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I rise 
in support of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

There is no program, it seems to me, 
that has received more widespread sup- 
port, among the various poverty pro- 
grams, than the Headstart program. In 
all of the studies and investigations that 
we have made, and that other commit- 
tees have been made, less criticism has 
been made of the Headstart program 
than of any other program. And it means 
a major difference as far as thousands of 
children in the country are concerned. 

Certain studies made of the effective- 
ness of Headstart have indicated that 
without it, the children it serves would 
fall behind in school and would never 
catch up again. They would be a year 
behind at the time they get to the third 
grade and 2 years behind at the time 
they get to the sixth grade. 

The way to try to offset that disadvan- 
tage for our children is through the 
Headstart program. You start them in 
an educational training program at 3 or 
4 or 5 years of age. To cut back on this 
program at this critical and crucial time 
seems to me a terrible, terrible mistake. 
Not to be able to continue the program 
even as it is at the moment is a terrible 
mistake—to have these children antici- 
pating the fact that they could go to a 
Headstart program, and their parents 
anticipating they were going to be able 
to participate in it, and then have the 
parents and the community informed 
they are no longer able to participate, 
and are to be thrown out in the street. 

The testimony before our committee 
and before Senator Risicorr’s commit- 
tee was that the Headstart program 
could in fact spend $300 million more 
than was being appropriated at that 
time, which meant double the amount of 
money. Instead of doubling the amount 
of money, we have cut back the amount 
of money that is available for this pro- 
gram. 

We have talked about the war in Viet- 
nam and about the fact that we need to 
appropriate some $30 billion for that 
effort in order to save people’s lives. It 
seems to me that the lives of young chil- 
dren in the United States are equally 
important, equally vital, and equally es- 
sential. And if we are not going to appro- 
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priate the amount of money which will 
save the lives, in the last analysis, of 
these thousands of children, it seems to 
me that we will be making a terrible 
mistake. 

If this amount of money is appropri- 
ated, these children can go and receive a 
decent education. They can go through 
high school, and possibly through college, 
and then find jobs and raise their fami- 
lies and stay off relief. 

We will find otherwise that these in- 
dividuals will get further behind in 
school. I do not think that we can afford 
to have that happen. We should have 
learned something from the disturbances 
of last summer. 

The committee headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the committee headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], and the committee headed 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicorFr], and the Riot Commission 
have established quite clearly what is 
needed. And nothing is more necessary 
than an education. 

In the year 1968, to look at all that 
has happened and all of the studies that 
have been made and then propose to cut 
back the appropriations for programs 
like this one, I think is almost insane. 

I hope that the Senate will agree to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
made a tour of the city of Seattle last 
November in order to investigate this 
program. 

The fine teachers working in this pro- 
gram—and a lot of them are volunteers 
say that they are only able to take care 
of the minimum number of eligible 
youngsters in the program. They point 
out that they were able to take care of 
approximately half of the eligible chil- 
dren in the present program. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. We should be expand- 
ing the program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. These teachers told 
me that an equal number of children 
should also be included in the program, 
but that the program was not able to take 
care of those other children. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We are 
cutting back on the program rather than 
expanding it. We appropriate in a few 
short hours $70 billion in military ap- 
propriations. However, we are talking 
about $25 million here, money which will 
save as many lives as anything that we 
do in Vietnam. This is a modest amount, 
and I hope the Senate will approve it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
that the Senators who have spoken have 
very short memories. I remember that 
last fall we were all working together to 
try to cut down the 1968 budget. The 
1968 budget will all be expended or not 
expended when we get to the end of this 
June. We are now in March. We are 
talking about an appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $25 million of supplemental 
funds for the 1968 budget. That is what 
we are talking about. 

The Senator from Alabama—and there 
is no Senator who is more sympathetic 
with the needs of children in this coun- 
try than is he—has already made it very 
clear that in our appropriations of last 
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fall we set aside $99 million for the Head- 
start program for fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not right now. Please 
let me finish, then I will yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

No cut was made in this program in 
House Joint Resolution 888. It was left 
undisturbed. That cannot be said of most 
appropriation items. 

I thought we were trying to cooperate 
with the administration in holding the 
1968 appropriations and expenditures 
strictly in line. We had cut the appro- 
priation bills by our joint efforts on both 
sides of the aisle by $5.8 billion. 

We then passed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 888, which reduced the expenditures 
for the year 1968 by additional funds 
amounting, as I recall now, with the 
cuts already in the appropriation bill, to 
something over $9 billion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we did 
this, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the administration is trying to stand up 
to that action which it had endorsed 
when the action was taken, we propose 
here for the fiscal year 1968 to add $25 
million when we have already provided 
$99 million in the funds appropriated 
last year for Headstart. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? That is the 
second time the Senator has made an 
erroneous statement, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will complete my 
statement first. 

We have a request for 1969 for $380 
million for the Headstart program. We 
are going to be considering that request 
very shortly. And when we appropriate 
that money, it will of course be available 
for the period after July 1 of this year. 

I do not see the point in our going back 
on what we did so very deliberately in 
trying to cooperate with the administra- 
tion and the country in the reduction of 
appropriations and expenditures for fis- 
cal 1968 by adding this sum now to an 
activity which is certainly well provided 
for until the end of this fiscal year. 

I now yield gladly to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, point one 
to my friend, the Senator from Florida: 
The $99 million has nothing whatever 
to do with the pending amendment. 
That is for the summer Headstart pro- 
gram, which is entirely different from 
the year-round Headstart program. 

We are now talking about the year- 
round program. 

We had asked for $352 million with 
which to complete the entire Headstart 
program in 1968 at the 1967 level. 

The action by the last year Appropria- 
tions Committee cuts $25 million out of 
the President’s request and throws 
13,000 children, some of them from the 
State of Florida, and 2,500 teachers, 
some of them also from the State of 
Florida, out on the street. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator's point 
is correct, then he is asking us for $25 
million additional funds for this par- 
ticular program to be spent between now 
and June 30. I am sure that he does not 
mean that, because that is not the bur- 
den of what we are trying to do here. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota who is a most able member of 
our committee. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Florida is 
correct, $99 million was appropriated for 
the summer Headstart program. It is now 
proposed to appropriate an additional 
$25 million for summer Headstart. 

Mr. CLARK. That statement is not 
correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I was 
very sympathetic with this program. 
There is a limit, however, to how far we 
can go. 

As the Senator from Florida has 
pointed out, the House and the Senate 
agreed last year to cut some $4.6 billion 
in additional expenditures. This program 
was not affected. The President and the 
Bureau of the Budget have not asked for 
any additional funds over and above the 
amount already provided. 

I went along with that. I think that 
if we have a vote on the floor on this 
measure and lose that vote, we will prob- 
ably lose all of the increase. 

I understand that we will have a vote 
later to recommit the bill and cut out all 
of the Senate increases. 

I, for one, will vote against recom- 
mittal. However, I very much would like 
to point out that this is an increase that 
the President has not asked for, and the 
Senate was very lenient in this matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator, although acting in good faith, is 
mistaken. This is not $25 million for 
the summer Headstart program. They 
have been funded at the rate of $99 mil- 
lion. This $25 million is for the year- 
round program. The amount had been 
cut back from the $352 million which the 
President requested to $327 million. 

When we passed the final appropria- 
tions at the very end of last year, they 
had to cut back the program from $352 
million to $327 million, and that action 
threw these 13,000 children and 2,500 
teachers out on the street. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator must get his information from 
a different source than we on the Ap- 
propriations Committee do. We have 
good staff members and rely on them to 
supply good information, and I think 
they have. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, every bit 
of the information that I and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] have 
furnished on the floor has come from 
the staff of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the administration. What we say 
is accurate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, no 
doubt the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has gone to the staff members. No doubt 
the Senator has interpreted what the 
staff members have told him as he thinks 
that information should be interpreted. 

I have stated what the facts are. I went 
through some weeks of heavy negotia- 
tions on the part of our committee so 
ably headed by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], with a similar conference 
committee from the House. 

I know the pains and aches we went 
through in trying to get a pattern for the 
reduction of both appropriations and ex- 
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penditures in 1968. I am just saying that 
we did not penalize this program for 
Headstart; and now this program, not 
penalized, comes along and tries to up- 
set the balance of the fine work—and I 
believe it was fine work—done by Con- 
gress in seeking to reduce, and in actually 
reducing, both appropriations and ex- 
penditures for 1968. 

I just do not want to see this appro- 
priation added to the supplemental bill 
for fiscal 1968, ending June 30—3 months 
from now—without it being understood 
that the program is financed, that we 
are going to have the summer Headstart 
program. If it is not big enough at $99 
million, which is the amount that has 
been given to it already, we can add to 
it when we consider the annual appro- 
priation bill, which we will be hearing in 
the course of 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. President, there is not any other 
fact with reference to the situation that 
differs from that, because the Senator 
from North Dakota knows that is the 
case, and the Senator from Arizona, who 
went through the series of negotiations, 
knows it is the case. 

We all know that the Headstart pro- 
gram is the most popular part of the 
OEO program. The Senator from Florida 
made that statement in the Appropria- 
tions Committee when we considered this 
item. It was freely admitted by other 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Yet, we felt that we should not go 
back upon and abandon the course we 
entered upon solemnly and deliberately 
and gave out to the Nation as evidence of 
the fact that Congress wanted to go 
along, seriously and deliberately, in cut- 
ting down appropriations and expendi- 
tures for 1968. I do not believe we should 
add this sum to the supplemental bill, as 
a supplemental 1968 item, when it is not 
needed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
to add $25 million to the Headstart pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1968. As the Senator 
has explained, this action will bring the 
total appropriation to the original budget 
request level of $352 million. 

This broad-gaged child development 
program has gained widespread backing 
from all sections of our Nation. From 
West Virginia I receive communications 
from local officials, parents, educators, 
and interested citizens, who have seen 
the successes and the benefits of this pro- 
gram. Over 12,000 children in our State 
participated in Headstart during fiscal 
year 1967. 

The Headstart program is designed to 
better prepare disadvantaged children 
for school through a wide range of serv- 
ices, including the areas of health, nu- 
trition, education, social development, 
and parental participation. Nationally, 
more than 700,000 children were enrolled 
in the summer and full-year Headstart 
programs during fiscal 1967. It is my be- 
lief that the reactions and comment from 
local officials, educators, and private 
citizens and the evalutions performed by 
professional organizations, evidence the 
outstanding accomplishments of the 
Headstart program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after hav- 
ing voted in the negative). On this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr], who had to 
leave to keep an engagement. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

I announce that the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Muskrg], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmMonp] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KuUcHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 42, 
nays 42, as follows: 
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YEAS—42 

Aiken Hatfield Moss 
Bayh Hollings Murphy 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Brooke J n Pell 

Javits Percy 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Clark uson tt 
Cooper Mansfield Spong 
Dodd Symington 
Griffin McGovern Tydings 
Gruening Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Hart Montoya Yarborough 
Hartke Morton Young, Ohio 


NAYS—42 
Allott Eastland Long, La. 
Anderson Ellender McClellan 
Baker Ervin Miller 
Bartlett Fannin Monroney 
Bennett Fong Mundt 
Bible Hansen Pearson 
Boggs Hayden Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Russell 
Carlson ill Smith 
Church Holland Sparkman 
Cotton Hruska Stennis 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Talmadge 
Dirksen Jordan,Idaho Williams, Del. 
Dominick Long, Mo Young, N. Dak. 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Byrd of West Virginia, against. 
NOT VOTING—15 


Fulbright McCarthy Pastore 
Gore McIntyre Ribicoff 
Harris Metcalf Smathers 
Kuchel Morse Thurmond 
Lausche Muskie Tower 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 42, and the nays are 42, a 
tie. The Chair votes “yea.” 

So Mr. CLank's amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the bill as reported from committee 
provided for a 13-percent increase. An- 
other increase of $25 million has just 
been voted by the Senate which will 
mean a total of $189 million added above 
the amount which was recommended by 
the budget, or a 15-percent increase al- 
together. This is at a time when we are 
talking about establishing priorities. I 
think that the bill should be sent back to 
committee with iastructions that the 
committee would have, in its discretion, 
the power to include the amounts for the 
impacted areas and for Head Start but 
they would be required to make an off- 
set reduction on another item; in other 
words, if they wish to establish some 
priorities. If the committee decides that 
extra money is necessary for one item 
then it should be taken from some other 
place. 

For example, if we wish to add the $90 
million for the impacted areas and $25 
million for Headstart, then let us decide 
which program will have to “give” in or- 
der to get it. 

President Johnson says that he wants 
to hold the line. If the administration 
is sincere and if Congress is sincere we 
should start establishing these priorities. 
Certainly the committee could just as 
easily include in the same bill a rescis- 
sion on the supersonic transport and per- 
haps reduce the beautification programs. 
We could cancel some of the new projects, 
such as grants for golf courses and vari- 
ous other programs which are not es- 
sential at a time when this country is at 
war and when it has a deficit of $28 bil- 
lion. The adoption of this amendment 
would save $189 million. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
proposes an amendment to move that 
H.R. 15399 be recommitted to the Ap- 
propriations Committee with instruc- 
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tions that it report back to the Senate 
with the total amount included in it re- 
duced to $1,216,020,863. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware to recommit 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if my amendment to recom- 
mit the bill is adopted it would give the 
Appropriations Committee full authority 
to establish priorities as to where these 
cuts will be made. The administration 
and Congress, working together, should 
establish the priorities as to the num- 
ber of dollars that should go to impacted 
areas, a program which has merit and 
should be considered. At the same time 
the committee should come up with a 
plan wherein it can cut back on other 
phases of this program. Altogether, as I 
have stated, without this amendment 
$189 million more will be added to the 
bill than was requested by the budget. 
That is a 15-percent increase, and 
tomorrow we are opening hearings with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who will 
be asking Congress to increase taxes. I 
think we should all decide how far we 
can go in the matter of increasing taxes 
in order to pay for the extra programs. 

Mr. President, I hope that my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques. 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to recommit the bill. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rrsicorr)]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay”; if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” There- 
fore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from Oregon {Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rrsicorr], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatTHers], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Rhode Island would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Texas would vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 64, as follows: 
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YEAS—22 
Allott Dominick Murphy 
Baker Fannin Proxmire 
Bennett Griffin Russell 
Boggs Hansen Smith 
Cooper Hickenlooper Williams, Del. 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Miller 
Dirksen Morton 

NAYS—64 
Aiken Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hartke Montoya 
Bartlett Hatfield Moss 
Bayh Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hill Nelson 
Brewster Holland Pearson 
Brooke Hollings Pell 
Burdick Hruska Percy 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Randolph 
Cannon Javits Scott 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Spong 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Clark Lausche Symington 
Dodd Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Eastland Long, La. Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McClellan Yarborough 
Fong McGee Young, Ohio 
Fulbright McGovern 
Gruening Mondale 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—13 


Gore Metcalf Smathers 
Harris Morse Thurmond 
Kuchel Muskie Tower 
McCarthy Pastore 

McIntyre Ribicoff 


So the motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa will be stated. 

The assistant legislation clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 4, after line 7, insert: 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
“Salaries and Expenses 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary’ $25,000.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment, one that is 
occasioned by the precipitate overturn- 
ing by the Treasury Department of a 
regulation that has been important for 
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about 40 of our 50 States. The program of 
industrial expansion, the program of at- 
tempting to prevent the overcentraliza- 
tion of industry in our ghetto centers, 
has been of real and genuine concern to 
most Americans, as I know it has been 
to the Members of Congress. 

As a counteraction to that tendency, 
we have endeavored, through the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, 
through the poverty program, and 
through many other Government fi- 
nancial programs, to try to provide facil- 
ities for industrial locations, generally 
new plants, in the rural areas of America. 
These deprived areas have a vast sur- 
plus of underemployed Americans, who, 
if given an opportunity to participate in 
today’s industrial world, turn out a splen- 
did accounting of their labor, their disci- 
pline, and their eagerness to produce, 
and who do not engage in rioting, demon- 
strations, and other forms of trouble that 
often occur in our ghetto centers. 

If we are to make effective that in 
which we say we believe, that we should 
not create new ghettos, then we should 
use every means at our command to try to 
prevent the outflow of the population 
that is located throughout this Nation 
in the less congested areas, including the 
continuation of a program that has 
worked well without Federal Govern- 
ment assistance. 

This program has involved the permis- 
sion for municipalities, counties, or 
States to issue industrial development 
bonds, which are backed up by the value 
of the property, the real estate or the 
machinery that makes up these ex- 
panded industrial facilities in rural or 
not over-populated areas, and which 
have provided opportunities to find new 
skills, new markets, and new prosperity 
for States that heretofore have been 
troubled and bothered by the loss of 
population through outmigration from 
rural areas. 

We all know that, thanks to modern 
agricultural machinery, the preponder- 
ance of rural people which once com- 
prised the major portion of our coun- 
try’s population no longer exists. We all 
know that employment for such people 
locally, lacking the establishment of 
some small fraction of our industrial 
plant in such areas, does not exist with- 
out help and encouragement from the 
States and municipalities. 

Thus, without any expense to the Fed- 
eral Government the States, the coun- 
ties, or the municipalities have, at their 
own expense, issued revenue bonds, guar- 
anteed by the full faith and credit of 
the county, the city, or the State, and 
those bonds have found a ready market 
because of the tax exempt status of the 
interest earned on the bonds. 

But less than a week ago, the Treas- 
ury Department, without notice to any- 
one, without consultation before the 
committee, without yea or nay from 
Congress itself or even the courtesy of 
an announcement, totally without notice, 
discontinued the preapproval of the tax 
exempt status of this type of bond. 

This has shaken the bond market. It 
has stopped the opportunity for a flow 
of capital for the necessary expansion in 
rural areas of these plants that have 
been bargaining or looking for areas in 
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which to locate, where the supply of 
labor was dependable, where living costs 
were less, where, without uprooting fam- 
ilies from their homes, their churches, 
their schools, and their associations, they 
have been given hope and opportunity— 
a program that is beginning to work 
well. 

I do not think we could find the money 
in the Treasury to subsidize these plants, 
or to underwrite them on a national basis 
to the extent necessary to encourage this 
decentralization of our industrial re- 
sources for the purpose of this nonurban 
expansion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very much inter- 
ested in what the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma is saying 

Tax-free revenue bonds may operate 
differently in different States. In some 
places, they are limited, for repayment 
purposes, to revenue only. But here is the 
basic problem: For years and years, these 
revenue bonds have been tax exempt, and 
the Treasury Department has chosen to 
impose a tax on them by Treasury edict 
or regulation. It is the most arrogant, 
brazen action I have ever known. The 
Constitution fixes in Congress the power 
to legislate and the power to tax; and the 
Treasury has imposed a tax that did not 
exist before. 

Regardless of what our individual 
views may be on tax-exempt revenue 
bonds, whether we believe they should be 
taxed or not, we should do something 
about it. Tax-exempt status is an issue 
over which wise and good men may dis- 
agree, but there can be no disagreement 
with the fact that Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, can levy taxes; and if we 
permit this to go by, the day will come 
when the Treasury will levy other taxes, 
when they will repeal taxes, when they 
will raise existing taxes. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, will his amendment relate to 
this problem? Is the intent of the amend- 
ment to override what the Treasury is 
proposing to do, that is, to impose a tax 
that is not now imposed? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. That is the sole purpose of 
the amendment. I believe that it is the 
only way in which we can say, today, 
that we object and we will not tolerate 
the Treasury itself legislating taxes or 
imposing a raise on taxes heretofore 
made exempt by statute, by law, and by 
custom. 

This will give the Treasury $25,000, 
and the Recorp will show that it is for 
the purpose of continuing the examina- 
tion of these applications for preclear- 
ance of their tax exemption on this type 
of municipal bond, or of county bonds 
or State bonds that are being used, to a 
considerable degree, to substitute for 
federally appropriated funds to accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

I think it is high time we send word 
down to the Treasury that we are sick 
and tired of having legislation by execu- 
tive edict, by the Treasury specialists, 
who have shown no great degree of apti- 
tude in trying to figure out a basis of 
taxation that Congress will accept. They 
now want to go back and roll back a 
custom that is reasonable and is helping 
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alleviate the flow of underemployed agri- 
cultural workers and underemployed 
high school and college graduates who 
otherwise have to go to the ghetto to 
find decent jobs equivalent to the capa- 
bilities that the educational facilities of 
the separate States have been able to give 
them. 

I want the Recorp to show, and I be- 
lieve the debate will indicate, that the 
sole purpose of the $25,000 I am seeking 
to add to this bill—and I am told the 
amendment is germane—is to show the 
Treasury Department that we expect 
them to continue to follow a practice 
they have been following for many years, 
affecting what has become a part of the 
underpinning of our decentralization of 
our industry in overcrowded areas, and 
offering rural areas at least a chance to 
bid against the metropolitan areas for 
the location of plants. The citizens of 
the county, the municipality, or the 
State have been willing to exchange 
bonded indebtedness for an opportunity, 
which is the only way they have of ob- 
taining such an opportunity, and thus to 
be able to offer the kind of a plant neces- 
sary to support and maintain the kind of 
industry that is seeking a location. 

The great industrial corporations are 
not going to do this alone. The banks are 
not going to do this alone. The citizens 
in these communities do not have it 
within their capability to do this with- 
out this feature. I can show the Senator 
dozens and dozens of industrial and eco- 
nomic opportunities that have been 
made to exist because of this feature. 

We estimate in Oklahoma that this 
decision would block the employment of 
as Many as 16,000 people. 

We have 12 counties and 11 municipal- 
ities across Oklahoma that are gearing 
up to provide industrial plants. At least 
$16 million in nonexpended bond funds 
could be frozen, money that has already 
been precleared, if the IRS proceeds 
without congressional approval, which I 
believe it is unwise for the Treasury to 
do. I think it is legally impossible for 
them to accomplish this. However, rath- 
er than to freeze present deals that are 
the result of years of work, I think it is 
high time that Congress legislate in this 
field. And I shall call for a roll call on 
this matter. I think that Congress should 
show its determination to put a stop to 
this unmerited, unwarranted, and, I 
think, unlawful interference with the 
programs developed by the local com- 
munities to provide some relief from the 
creation of any bigger and more dan- 
gerous ghettos throughout the Nation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma indicate 
whether he has any estimate as to the 
effect of his amendment on revenues? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The effect on reve- 
nues is minimal, because the only thing 
that would be taxed would be the inter- 
est earned from these revenue bonds 
which are not taxable. However, let me 
say that the municipalities and the 
counties of the State would benefit. It 
would not operate to the benefit of an in- 
dividual. I would not want an individual 
to benefit. However, the States and the 
municipalities would benefit, because 
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their bonds would sell at lower rates be- 
cause of the nontaxable feature. 

If we follow the recommendation of 
the Treasury Department, we might as 
well jump off the dome of the Capitol as 
to expect any capital to flow into this 
type of expansion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the amount of tax-exempt revenue 
bonds issued for industrial purposes 
has increased by manyfold over the 
past few years? And is it not also true 
that this huge and growing exemption 
or loophole in the tax law will grow far 
bigger in the future and could amount 
to a loss to the Treasury of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I doubt that it 
would amount to that much money. 
However, it would amount to a lot more 
than that if the Federal Government 
finances it. And that is the only other 
source of financing. 

I am sure that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin does not want 
the Federal Government to be the sole 
producer of capital for this expansion. 
I know he does not want the airports in 
his State or in my State to go to an- 
other type of financing and have the 
Government match 90 percent instead 
of the customary 15 percent for a run- 
way expansion. 

I think the bonds issued to build any 
airport according to the modern safety 
standards would have to pay at the 
same rate, even though it were for a 
runway expansion, as one of the big 
distilleries would have to pay. 

I think the public is entitled to the 
break that historically, traditionally, 
and, I think, constitutionally has been 
allowed to the local governments which 
issue tax-exempt bonds. 

Certainly an airport is important 
enough to justify the issue of tax-ex- 
empt bonds. I think it falls in the same 
category as a water plant or a sewage 
plant. If they follow this theory to the 
utmost, they would be able to knock out 
not only industrial bonds, but also any 
other type of revenue bond. Certainly 
water works and things of that kind 
are, in effect, revenue bonds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
concerns me more is that we in Wis- 
consin have not in general followed the 
policy of issuing a tax-exempt revenue 
bond for the location of industry. Many 
people feel that it is a loophole, that it 
is unethical and undesirable. 

We have, however, found that in- 
dustry which has been located in Wis- 
consin has gone out of our State into 
other States that have used this tax- 
exempt revenue bond device. 

How does the Senator answer the argu- 
ment that the tax exemption should be 
used as sparingly as possible and can 
only be justified on the grounds that it is 
for an essential municipal purpose such 
as education, health, or something of 
that kind? 

As the Senator must know, the reports 
that I have heard are to the effect that 
in many areas these revenue bonds which 
are tax exempt are put out strictly for 
industrial purposes and result in a tre- 
mendous windfall for industry which can 
locate in an area based upon their ability 
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to a great extent to have their capital 
exempt from Federal taxation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They have to retire 
the full amount of the bonds. The only 
place that the municipalities are favored 
is by the lower discount they have to 
offer on the market. 

I do not think that any Member of 
the Senate wants the municipalities or 
local governments to suffer from the 
withdrawal of the discount or from a 
lower discount than is necessary to mar- 
ket or merchandise these bonds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that the 
Treasury Department for several ad- 
ministrations back has had bills intro- 
duced in Congress in an effort to strike 
the tax-exemption feature from the in- 
terest on various municipality and State 
and public bonds of various kinds and 
that Congress has refused to follow that 
philosophy? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
exactly right. Yet, the Treasury, without 
a hearing, without notice, and without 
consultation, and without notifying any 
Member of the Senate that I know of, 
has deliberately withdrawn the exemp- 
tion despite all of the negotiations that 
have been carried on for a long time 
and the plans and specifications that 
have been drawn on the pending bond 
issues, which are now in limbo. 

That is why I am offering the pending 
amendment for the amount of only 
$25,000 in order to continue the work 
that has been done by giving preclearance 
exemptions. 

I admit that there have been some 
abuses. The SEC has been moving in this 
field. Last month the SEC issued an 
order to correct any abuses which occur 
by reason of charging for investigation, 
engineering, or the merchandising of 
the bonds. 

We will have this regulation where it 
should be, in the SEC, for insuring the 
full faith, credit, and value of this type 
of financing. ‘ 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that this is a matter that should 
be studied by Congress. The very fact 
that this matter has been suggested to 
Congress time and time again in perhaps 
various forms and has never received 
favorable response from Congress shows 
that the Treasury is now trying to do 
an end run around Congress. 

I think there have been abuses in this 
field. I have no doubt that if the matter 
is properly presented to Congress in the 
interest of distinguishing between those 
things that are necessary, desirable, and 
wise and which should not be taxed by 
the Federal Government and other mat- 
ters which are not municipal, legislation 
can be passed. There is no justification at 
all for small communities issuing bonds 
for waterworks or sewerage and other 
quite necessary public uses having to pay 
a higher rate of interest simply to aug- 
ment the Treasury here in Washington. 

It seems to me that legislation should 
be proposed rather than to have an end 
run of this kind attempted. 

I shall support the Senator. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator. 
This is a stopgap measure until they 
can come to Congress formally and pre- 
sent their matter and get our determina- 
tion. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, does the 
Senator agree with me that the expendi- 
ture of this very small amount of money 
would constitute probably the finest bar- 
gain that I have heard of since I have 
been a Member of the Senate? 

If we can stop the inroads by the 
Treasury and other departments of the 
Government encroaching upon what has 
been properly a function of Congress, if 
we can spend $25,000 every day to stop 
this practice and get the characteristic 
of this Government back the way it 
should be, I would like to do it. 

I congratulate the Senator. I will sup- 
port his amendment enthusiastically. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
sentiments of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to point out 
that even if one were to accept the argu- 
ment advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin that these bonds 
should be taxed, the only branch of gov- 
ernment that can impose the tax is Con- 
gress; and the issue is, is Congress, on 
behalf of the American people, going to 
defend its exclusive right to impose a 
tax. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY., I yield to the senior 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I can understand the objective 
that the Senator from Oklahoma is at- 
tempting to achieve. I do not believe 
the amendment he has offered will ac- 
complish it. 

As the Senator from Nebraska has 
pointed out, whether or not we agree 
with this law as it is now written is beside 
the point. If it is going to be changed it 
should be changed by Congress in legis- 
lative action. 

All that the Monroney amendment 
does is to give $25,000 more to the Treas- 
ury Department. It does not even men- 
tion the ruling. 

Last week the Under Secretary called 
my office and told me they were going to 
announce the ruling to which the Sena- 
tor has referred. The Under Secretary 
was speaking about the abuse, and there 
has been some abuse under this program. 
I told him that I recognize the abuse 
and would help him correct it but that 
its correction should be achieved legisla- 
tively, not administratively. We are a 
government of law. I believe it should be 
done that way. 

However, the Treasury has issued no- 
tice on this ruling. They have issued it, 
as the Senator may know, effective after 
the 15th of March, and they will not ap- 
prove any more tax exemptions for these 
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industrial bonds until they have had 
hearings on the ruling and decided 
whether or not to make it final. 

I suggested to the Treasury that when 
they come before our committee to testify 
on the excise tax and other proposals 
they be prepared to present to the com- 
mittee an explanation as to what they 
are trying to achieve. They should be 
prepared to tell us what loopholes they 
are trying to close, and then it should be 
done legislatively, as an amendment to 
the bill which will be coming before Con- 
gress within the next 10 days. 

If we do it by legislation we can at the 
same time eliminate other loopholes and 
abuses that have been occurring—and 
there have been some abuses under it. I 
am familiar with that. I believe that we 
can correct this much better with an 
amendment to a tax bill. As I understand 
the amendment, all it would do would be 
to give an extra $25,000 to the Depart- 
ment. Nothing in the amendment says 
they have to cancel the ruling. 

They have already announced the 
initiation of the ruling. You are right 
back where you started, except you are 
giving the Department $25,000 more 
spending money and you are saying, “We 
don’t like what you're doing.” 

I respectfully suggest that the Senator 
withdraw his amendment at this time. 
And wait until the Treasury Department 
witnesses appear before our committee on 
the tax bill. I do not believe there is 
much disagreement in what he is trying 
to achieve. 

Perhaps the Senator from Oklahoma 
will want to testify on this point, and 
then we will see what answer we can 
come up with. If we cannot agree with 
the Treasury Department upon a solu- 
tion then we can offer an amendment in 
the committee or on the floor, but do it 
legislatively so that it will have some 
binding effect. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding— 
and as explained to me—the ruling will 
not in any way affect the present tax- 
exempt status of water and sewerage 
bonds and other types of municipal 
operations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. What about air- 
ports? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The De- 
partment did not mention airports. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Because that is a 
revenue-producing facility, you cannot 
extend a runway 10 feet without getting 
involved, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Those are 
the points we must clear up legislatively. 
The Department specifically mentioned 
water and sewerage and other types of 
municipal operations. I do not know 
whether airports are included. These are 
points that can be raised better by the 
committee when the Secretary is before 
it. I understand the Secretary will appear 
before the committee tomorrow morning 
or Wednesday at the latest. 

After we find out exactly what they 
propose to do in connection with this 
ruling—which we do not know now—we 
can consider legislation. 

I do not believe there would be any 
objection on the part of the Senator 
from Oklahoma or anyone else in cor- 
recting some of the glaring abuses that 
have been cited under the present 
exemption. I believe we can arrive at a 
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happy medium, spell out what we are 
correcting, and spell out the point be- 
yond which we do not want to go. 

I make that suggestion as one who 
agrees with the Senator to the point that 
we do not want legislation enacted by 
the Treasury Department by the mere 
issuing of a ruling, thus changing the 
method of interpreting a law that has 
been on the books 12 or 15 years. Let us 
change it in Congress and know what 
we are doing, and until it is changed by 
Congress the Treasury Department 
should stand by the present law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
Senator agreeing with me, but it is like 
hanging a man and then giving him a 
fair trial. 

The bond market is going to be shot 
by this situation for 6 months or for a 
year before recovery. I am trying to 
maintain the status quo against legisla- 
tion by the Treasury Department, until 
the committee can get around to hear- 
ing the matter. 

It will not be too difficult to postpone 
the date from the 15th until the people 
can be heard. In the meantime, let us 
say, loud and clear, that here is $25,000 
for the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the record of this debate will show that 
we mean it is to apply for a continuation 
of the preclearance or approval of tax- 
exempt status for those types of bonds 
which have historically been considered 
tax exempt by the Treasury and by 
the various municipalities and their 
branches. I believe it is little to ask. If 
they do not spend it for this purpose, 
they will be misusing it. 

I hope we can have a unanimous vote 
and thus show our indignation at usur- 
pation of these functions by a bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator will admit that even if his amend- 
ment were agreed to unanimously there 
would be nothing in the amendment 
which would require the Treasury De- 
partment to rescind its present ruling, 
nothing at all to provide a solution to 
the problem. If we are to change the law 
it will be better to do it by legislation in 
the tax bill when it is before us. The 
amendment offered here today will not 
solve any problems. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not agree. I am 
attempting to keep a sick body alive 
with a pulmotor, until we can pass on 
proposed legislation. I do not believe in 
having. rigor mortis set in and then try- 
ing to bring the body to life. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and I commend him for this 
move. 

May I say at the outset that I entirely 
agree with what he is doing and, under 
the circumstances, the method by which 
he attempts it. 

May I inquire, to make sure that I 
fully understand the situation, whether 
the Senator from Oklahoma would agree 
that nothing in this amendment would 
require the Treasury Department to re- 
verse its position as stated on the mat- 
ter of no more prospective rulings in 
this field. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say that 
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the legislative history is always the prime 
document to which any administrator 
looks, I believe enough legislative history 
has been stated on the floor on this issue. 
It is as clear as a neon sign in front of 
one’s face that Congress is irritated and 
disgusted with this preemption of legis- 
lative power, and we intend to hold the 
status quo until we get through with 
appropriate Senate committee action. 

Mr, BAKER. I agree completely. Not- 
withstanding the answer that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has made that there 
is no compulsion in the amendment that 
will affect the Treasury Department, I 
believe that this field is so broad and of 
such great importance to so many areas 
of the United States, and so well em- 
bodies the concept of self-help for the 
further industrialization and social and 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped areas, that is would be shameful 
if we stood by and, by a shortage of 
money, by a shortage of expression of 
support or opposition or opinion, or by 
a shortage of resolve, failed to make it 
abundantly clear to the Treasury De- 
partment, to all who may read this 
Recorp, that the concept of self-help 
embodied in revenue bond situations is 
so vital and important that we wish to 
see it continued without being fettered by 
administrative or bureaucratic bottle- 
necks. 

Mr. President, I would also agree with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] that there are abuses of this prac- 
tice, and that this is an area where there 
should be close supervision and correc- 
tive legislation. However, the one point I 
would suggest for the Senator’s consid- 
eration is the urgency of time because, 
as a former practicing attorney, I know 
that there are many who are now in the 
process of attempting to issue revenue 
bonds, who may have signed contracts 
for developments which are most worth- 
while in their areas. If the Treasury De- 
partment follows this course that would 
make the security proposed to be issued 
totally unmarketable. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE FRENCH SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate is honored, indeed, this afternoon 
to have four distinguished members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the French 
Senate in attendance. We are delighted 
to have them as our guests and to see 
us at our work. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
introduce Senators Marcel Prelot, Pierre 
Marcilhacy, Marcel Molle, and Jean 
Geoffroy. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess for 1 minute for the pur- 
pose of greeting our distinguished visi- 
tors. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess. 

During the recess, members of the 
French Senate were greeted by Members 
of the Senate. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Hor. 
nines in the chair). 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15399) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, we 
have discussed this matter rather fully. 
I was going to yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, but 
he has temporarily left the Chamber. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Senator from Oklahoma in 
his contention and in the construction 
he places on this appropriation of $25,- 
000, which is a vehicle for us to express 
our collective concern about the situa- 
tion that has developed. I fully agree with 
the Senator from Oklahoma that unless 
we prevent a loss of momentum in this 
matter it will reflect great and irrepara- 
ble harm. 

There is functioning now a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that deals with this problem of the sepa- 
ration of power. There is no question as 
to where legislative intent is in this mat- 
ter, as has been developed by my distin- 
guished colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurtTIs] a little bit ago in excellent fash- 
ion. 

There is no question that the legisla- 
tive intent is that this policy, which has 
been voted upon by the Treasury in favor 
of the procedure that prevailed up until 
now, should continue until there is legis- 
lative change. Now, along comes the De- 
partment which seeks to take unto itself 
legislative power. 

Here is a chance to deal with the mat- 
ter and to deal with the matter very 
emphatically. 

For that reason I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the assistance of the Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to say in a few words 
that I support the position of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. A big aye vote here 
would say in no uncertain terms what 
the Senate thinks about the Internal 
Revenue Service in effect enacting legis- 
lation. 

If there is some other and better ap- 
proach this could be handled in confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives 
and the House conferees could say that 
perhaps it should be handled through a 
legislative committee. But this would 
state in no uncertain terms what the 
Congress means. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, in 
charge of the bill, I wish to say that the 
committee, of course, did not have this 
amendment before it and, therefore, did 
not have an opportunity even to consider 
it. Because of the views expressed on the 
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floor today and the views expressed by 
the senior member of the committee, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne]—and I understand the Senator 
from Oklahoma discussed the matter 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt]—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Briefly. He was at a 
hearing and I did not fully explain it. 

Mr. HILL. He could not take it to con- 
ference. I think we should have a vote 
and take it to conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
when the Senator has completed his re- 
marks I would like to claim the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Louisiana desire the 
floor in his own right? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall close in 1 minute. 

With hardly any dissenting votes, 
when the poverty program was before us 
my junior colleague and I offered an 
amendment to earmark $50 million of 
the funds appropriated in that bill for 
research to find ways and means of lo- 
cating industry in underdeveloped areas, 
such as the rural areas. The proposal 
breezed through by a unanimous vote, 
with the consent of Mr. Sergent Shriver 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the man who handled the bill. 
There was voted $50 million to encour- 
age this development. 

Here is something that will not cost 
1 cent. I doubt that $25,000 will be 
spent but it shows our determination 
that we intend to stop creating new 
ghettos, that we intend to see better 
distribution economically, psychologi- 
cally, and physically for our population 
now moving so heavily from underem- 
ployed areas to overcrowded centers. 

For that reason I think it is an im- 
portant measure, admittedly one that is 
a stop-gap measure, but one that is also 
necessary to prevent demoralization of 
the bond market. 

I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I hope this amendment will 
be accepted. During my term as Gover- 
nor of Wyoming we passed legislation 
which permits municipalities of the State 
and the counties, as well, to employ this 
device to accomplish purposes so clearly 
set forth by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

It is frustrating and disappointing, 
indeed, for a city, for a county, or for 
some other subdivision of government 
to try to work up what is necessary in 
order to comply with the requirements 
of the Treasury Department, only to 
find out, after having spent a number 
of months, that they will be summarily 
turned down. I think it is high time the 
Congress spelled out, as this amendment 
spells out, our convictions so as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of Treasury De- 
partment officials what the Congress in- 
tends. 
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I support the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say at the outset that I shall vote with 
the Senator from Oklahoma in order to 
express my views with respect to the as- 
sumption of legislative power by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

However, I strongly disagree with the 
Senator from Oklahoma on the merits 
of the action taken by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, whether or not this tax 
exemption accomplishes the purpose he 
suggests. This alleged purpose of allevi- 
ating poverty is questionable. In many 
instances, the use of tax exempt indus- 
trial bonds for industrial purposes may 
provide benefits in those States utilizing 
this tax loophole. But these States pro- 
vide these benefits at the cost of those 
States which do not use the industrial 
bond tax loophole. 

In many instances, the unemployment 
is only transferred from one State to 
another. It should also be noted that a 
plant that is owned by a local municipal- 
ity, taking advantage of this industrial 
bond loophole, is not paying local real 
estate taxes whereas many times com- 
panies with whom it is competing in the 
same area are giving the tax loophole 
firm a decisive competitive advan- 
tage 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is up to the 
local municipality to determine. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In many instances, the 
situation is as I indicate. Therefore, I 
feel the Department is right in its de- 
termination that this legislation should 
be changed, but I feel that only Con- 
gress is empowered to change the law 
in this respect. 

Mr, MONRONEY. If the Senator 
keeps on making the cars, let us make 
the tags that go on the cars and we will 
be happy with that additional employ- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Just a word before we 
vote. I should like to bring something 
into perspective here. I have had the 
opportunity to see the way industrial 
revenue bonds work. I must say that I do 
not believe they have caused industry 
to run from one State to another. The 
Senator from Wisconsin pointed out 
that there was some problem about 
some industry leaving Wisconsin. I am 
sure that if we looked into the motives 
for any industry leaving a State to go to 
another State, it would not be a matter 
of closing up a plant just to go to another 
State and have a new one opened up. It 
would be a case of where the tax environ- 
ment in the home State caused them to 
leave to go to another State where the 
tax environment was better. 

All the industrial revenue bonds do is 
help an industry determine where it will 
locate a new plant. It may mean that a 
new plant might not locate in Wisconsin 
but in some other State. That does not 
mean they will take industry out of Wis- 
consin, or take employment out of Wis- 
consin. I do not think it works out that 
way. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
Senator. 
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Mr. MILLER. I think that fact should 
be brought out in considering the amend- 
ment. I shall support the Senator’s 
amendment, because I also feel that the 
Treasury Department should have done a 
little better coordinating with Congress 
before it undertook to issue its proposed 
ruling. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator serves on the Committee on 
Appropriations. I serve on the Committee 
on Finance, which handles revenue 
measures. The Senator comes before the 
Senate and proposes an amendment to an 
appropriation bill to try to force the 
Treasury Department to change its rul- 
ing with regard to the tax-exempt indus- 
trial bond matter. 

My State of Louisiana happens to be 
one of the States which employ these 
bonds in attracting new industry. 

The Appropriations Committee has no 
jurisdiction over this matter whatever. 
Not only does it have no jurisdiction, it 
has not had any hearings on it. It would 
be inappropriate for that committee to 
hold hearings, because it has no jurisdic- 
tion whatever. 

So here it is proposed to increase ap- 
propriations into the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the purpose of saying that the 
increased appropriations shall be used to 
reverse a Treasury Department ruling. 
Who knows whether the Treasury De- 
partment ruling is right or wrong? I 
know something about tax-exempt bonds. 
Goodness knows, I should. My office has 
been used to help get these sophisticated 
tax arrangements approved for plants to 
be build in Louisiana. 

At one time, those industrial bonds 
gave the States which used them an ad- 
vantage over others which did not. Loui- 
siana did not start it. But when many 
other States adopted their use Louisiana 
got into line. When industry talks about 
going into a State, some of them are 
smart enough and sophisticated enough 
to explore the possible advantages, con- 
cessions, and so forth, which they could 
wring from a State. That is easy enough 
to get from a State an agreement to give 
industry the utmost cooperation in fi- 
nancing its plant, so that a company 
would want to locate in the State. 

When that was started in Southern 
States, the Southern States had some ad- 
vantage. Other States found it necessary, 
in competing for industry, to do the same 
kind of thing. First one State and then 
another got into it. I understand that 
now more than 40 out of 50 States use 
the practice, and that it will soon be 50 
States out of 50 States. 

If a State does not build a plant, then 
the county would. Or perhaps the dock 
board will; or if it will not do it, a special 
authority would be created and it would 
build it. Then the plant is leased back to 
industry. That is not an illegitimate 
practice, I think that is the function of 
a State to do just that which it is appro- 
priate for the State to do. The use of an 
exemption from Federal taxation is 
something that a State enjoys. 

But, if we want to subsidize someone, 
why start out with the biggest corpora- 
tions on earth? Why not subsidize some 
poor little fellow down here who has to 
borrow some money just to bury his 
mother, or to buy an automobile? Before 
anyone has had a chance to hear the 
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Treasury side of the argument, we are 
asked to approve a subsidy to the biggest 
corporations in America so they get the 
lowest interest rate possible, which in- 
terest rate reflects the fact that no taxes 
are due on interest paid on the money 
borrowed to build them a new plant. 

I understand that New York is one of 
the last holdout States—once those hold- 
out States get in line, then industry in 
50 out of the 50 States will be able to say, 
“We will not build a plant in your State 
unless you get in line with the practice 
the other States have been using, to use 
State power and State exemption from 
Federal taxes, on our behalf to prevent 
the fellow who loans us money, from 
paying any taxes on the interest we pay 
them on the bonds.” 

Mr. President, the question of whether 
the Senator is right in his amendment 
depends upon whether the initial Treas- 
ury Department ruling was right. When 
the States, first one and then another, 
begin to exempt private industry financ- 
ing from tax on the interest borrowed 
to build the plant, they should be subject 
to a hearing where both sides, business 
and the Treasury Department, can tell 
its views. Business generally has regarded 
this thing as being unethical, and that it 
was not fair or right. 

Tomorrow, we are holding hearings 
before the committee. We have not had 
a hearing thus far. The committee is 
meeting tomorrow on a bill to extend 
certain excise taxes which have an ex- 
piration date. It will have to pass that 
bill to maintain them, otherwise those 
taxes expire. They are excise taxes on 
automobiles and telephone communica- 
tions, If one wants to offer that amend- 
ment, it should not be just to increase 
the appropriations to the Treasury De- 
partment. It should be to see that the 
funds will remain tax exempt and pay 
no taxes whatever. 

But at least one ought to know what 
the position of the Treasury is. He ought 
to know what the arguments are for and 
against. He ought to know what cost is 
involved. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has said he estimates the cost to be prac- 
tically nothing. I have made an effort to 
study it. I estimate the cost to run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue 
loss if all these plants and industries 
going up throughout the country are to 
be financed on the basis that the inter- 
est they pay will not be taxed. 

Mr. President, it is an appropriate 
area for a hearing. It is an appropriate 
area for legislation on a tax or revenue 
bill. But why should the Appropriations 
Committee or why should the Senate 
itself dictate to the Finance Committee 
what our decision should be before we 
have ever heard the case for a moment? 
We have never heard a moment’s argu- 
ment; we have never heard an argument 
for or against the tax exemption, merely 
for an appropriation to increase that 
amount by $25 million to indicate, by the 
appropriation process, that Congress 
wants the Treasury to reverse a ruling 
which states that after a certain date 
certain revenue bonds of this sort shall 
not be tax exempt. 

This is not at all proper. If someone 
wants to change the law, we have no 
closed rule in the Senate. If the Treasury 
is wrong, after its officials have their 
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say, any Senator can offer an amend- 
ment on the floor to reverse it. But to 
come here on an appropriation bill, and 
seek to commit the Senate when the 
case has not been heard one way or the 
other, really is not the proper procedure. 

I do not know of anyone who would 
contend that is the way we ought to 
meet the issue. The way we ought to 
meet it is, as the Senator from Dela- 
ware has suggested, frontally. We ought 
to meet it as a direct proposition. It 
ought to be considered as a measure on 
a revenue bill—a tax bill—not an ap- 
propriation bill. I would hope the Sen- 
ate would vote in that fashion and let 
the matter be considered on that basis. 

I would hope the Finance Committee 
would have an opportunity to conduct 
hearings and to vote on this matter and 
to use our best judgment after we have 
had a chance to be informed on it. 

I have heard some Senators say that 
they are going to vote for it, without 
having heard the arguments on the other 
side. If it is agreed to, then I hope the 
House will refuse to accept it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
a little surprised that the chairman of 
one of the most important committees, 
if not the most important committee in 
the Senate, would yield jurisdiction to a 
Government bureau. Actually, this magic 
March 15 date is not Congress’ date; it 
is the date of the Treasury Department. 
If we do not act, it will become law, 
without the lawmaking force being 
called, without the Senator’s distin- 
guished committee having had a chance 
to consider the ruling. This is not a rul- 
ing of the Finance Committee; it is a 
ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or someone in that shop. 

We are here to legislate. We are not 
here to accept the assumption of power, 
by acquiescence or by negligence, or 
whatever you may call it, of that 
agency. We have the right to legislate 
in this field. 

This has been the law, and now it has 
been changed to terminate on a certain 
date by a mandate of one of the depart- 
ments of Government which is under 
the jurisdiction of the distinguished 
Senator’s Committee on Finance. 

The Senator’s committee is going to 
have hearings. This proposal does not 
say from now on until kingdom come. It 
is made clear by the legislative history 
that the law which has been in effect, 
which has been the custom, which the 
Senator’s committee has approved of, 
certainly by acquiescence, if not by di- 
rection, which has gone on for years 
and years, shall not be shot down in 
midair, without notice. 

We could not do anything about it in 
the appropriations bill because I did not 
know about it. The members did not 
know about it. Why was it done so sur- 
reptitiously? I had to read about it in 
the Wall Street Journal to learn any- 
thing about it. There have been reper- 
cussions in my home State with respect 
to many, many projects which people 
have been working on for years to inter- 
est underwriters to accept the responsi- 
bility of marketing bonds. They have no 
right to be shot down without hearings. 

If the Senator wishes to have hearings 
by his committee, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear, but until that is done, I 
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expect the Senator and others to observe 
the law as passed by the Congress, and 
not by any department downtown. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that ruling is wrong, and the 
committee so concludes, either the com- 
mittee or the Senate itself can change 
that ruling. It can change it retroac- 
tively and completely, as if it had never 
happened at all. I have seen retroactive 
measures before. I am sure we would do 
it in this case. 

I had knowledge that that ruling was 
going to come down. I was told about it. 
The Senator from Delaware indicated 
he was told about its coming. I assume 
the appropriate Members on the House 
side were similarly told about it and 
informed that this ruling was going to 
come down sometime soon. I was aware 
of the fact. I was also aware of the fact 
that we were going to take a look at it 
and decide what we were going to do 
about it one way or the other. 

One thing I did not have knowledge of 
was the fact that the Senator from 
Oklahoma was going to come on the 
fioor and seek to some degree to reverse 
that ruling without notifying any of us 
until 2 minutes before he brought the 
amendment up. So far as I knew, it was 
at the desk before the Senator told the 
chairman of the committee he was going 
to seek to change that ruling. So far as 
notifying the chairman of the Finance 
Committee is concerned, the Treasury 
certainly notified me they were going to 
change that ruling. If I have any reason 
for complaint, it is because the Senator 
from Oklahoma did not give us any no- 
tice that he was going to offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
moment I submitted the amendment I 
walked first to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and asked if he 
would join me in order to keep the law 
as it was until Congress changed it. I 
had no idea he would not agree to con- 
tinuing the law, which is the effect of 
the adoption of this amendment. This is 
not for an indefinite period. The minute 
the committee acts or Congress acts, I 
am sure they will change it, but if they 
do not, it will remain the law. The law 
will be that which is adopted by the 
committee and the Congress. I object to 
the law being changed without a yea or 
nay from Congress and even without 
being able to make a comment on the 
change to the newspapers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Senator 
will yield, may I say I have not agreed to 
support that particular ruling. I have not 
committed myself on it one way or the 
other. I would like to hear both sides of 
the argument before I am asked to com- 
mit myself on it. I hope I would be ac- 
corded that privilege. That is why I 
think, if this question could be heard be- 
fore the appropriate committee and after 
the committee has had an opportunity to 
hear both sides of the argument for or 
against the Senator’s position, every 
Senator could then vote his conviction 
on the question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But in the mean- 
time the effect on the bond market will 
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be severe, and it will be most difficult for 
the municipalities to carry their load to 
support industry by its having to pay the 
1 or 14% percent, or whatever the amount 
is, in the interim period, until the House 
and Senate can act. 

I was trying to avoid that. I am trying 
to say to the Treasury, if this amend- 
ment carries that the people in the De- 
partment will get the word from Capitol 
Hill that we expect them to continue the 
status quo until Congress acts; that this 
is not a surrender by waving a white flag. 
This is a large-scale operation and a 
very delicate market situation. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana knows it as well as 
I do. Certainly we do not want to jeop- 
ardize in midstream the tenuous finan- 
cial arrangements that have to be made 
by States and municipalities. 

The Senator is talking about the loss of 
taxes. I want the Senator’s committee to 
hear that. When a thousand dollars is 
invested in industrial development by in- 
dustry itself or by the industries that 
locate in plants established with the 
help of States or municipalities, that 
represents the tax yield of one job. 

One job means a lot. Oklahoma has 
16,000 potential new jobs. That means 
16,000 taxpayers who were probably tax 
users before we had this plan. 

I do not defend all of the system. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
has already moved to cut the fat out of 
the program, where it exists in the States. 
Ours is on the basis of full faith and 
credit of appropriate political subdivi- 
sions. 

I think the least the Senator from 
Louisiana can do is say, “Let us look at 
this in the committee, but let us not kill 
the animal before we look to see whether 
he deserves to be killed or not.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if the Senate wishes to reverse a Treas- 
ury ruling which reverses a prior Treas- 
ury ruling, it has the privilege of doing 
that. But if it wants to do it, it ought to 
just do it. But I do not know what could 
be more confusing than for a Senator to 
offer a $25,000 appropriation, saying he 
hopes the Treasury will change its mind 
about a matter. That still would not re- 
verse the ruling. If a ruling is to be re- 
versed, it seems to me the ruling ought to 
be reversed by the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives should concur with 
it, if the House agrees. We would then 
have legislation on the statute books that 
would say just exactly how the bond 
interest is to be taxed. But to just add 
confusion on top of confusion and vote a 
$25,000 appropriation, and say that you 
hope he will continue to do what he was 
doing prior to the time he changed his 
mind, is a rather meaningless thing. It 
seeks to commit the Senate to a position 
without one side of the argument having 
been heard at all. It certainly is not the 
way to legislate when we have orderly 
processes available to us. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will be 
before the committee tomorrow. I shall 
be pleased to ask him about the matter. 
I hope he will be prepared to testify on 
it. I have not asked him in advance to 
testify about it, but, if the Senate feels 
it would like to find out about the matter, 
I will ask him. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. President, I think it 
would be very bad to seek, by a $25,000 
amendment on an appropriation bill, to 
try to legislate in the tax field. This is 
not a tax bill and when the amendment is 
not germane so far as I can see. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. As I read the amendment, it just 
asks for an additional $25,000 for sala- 
ries and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It does not 
even mention the ruling. As far as the 
Senate is concerned the Secretary of the 
Treasury could take the $25,000 and use 
it for the enforcement of the very ruling 
the Senator is opposing. 

This is the situation before us today. 
The Treasury announced its intention to 
issue a ruling that effective from March 
15 they do not intend to approve any 
more rulings as far as tax-exempt status 
of industrial bonds is concerned, until 
after they have held hearings on the 
question and decided whether to make 
such ruling final. In the meantime, all 
applications will be held in abeyance. 

Even if we want to override a ruling— 
and I do not like the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s legislating by rulings—we would 
not be changing the law here. In effect, 
the only thing this amendment proposes 
is to pay $25,000 for the privilege of 
making a speech saying some Senators 
do not like the Treasury decision. 

A few days ago we had a number of 
speeches by Senators who do not like 
the way the President has been conduct- 
ing the war. The next thing, I suppose, 
we shall be asked to approve a quarter- 
of-a-billion-dollar appropriation for the 
privilege of telling the President we do 
not like him. 

This is a ridiculous approach to a 
solution. 

I have never heard before of making 
an appropriation in order to tell an 
agency we do not like something it is 
doing. If we continue such a practice I 
predict we shall be having the agencies 
spitting in our faces to get their appro- 
priations increased. 

If we really want to accomplish some- 
thing I submit that the way to do it is to 
take money away from them, but I can- 
not see this method of, in effect, offer- 
ing the Department $25,000 if it will re- 
verse its ruling. Perhaps another Senator 
will offer to give him $50,000 if he will 
enforce it, and then the first Senator 
will bid $100,000 if he does not. 

I suggest that if the Senator wishes to 
legislate he come before the Finance 
Committee with his proposal and offer 
something that actually carries some 
authority. This proposal has no author- 
ity whatsoever. I want the record to show 
clearly that I intend to vote against it, 
even though I think the Treasury has a 
responsibility to come before the com- 
mittee and justify its position. If they 
cannot defend their position I shall help 
override the ruling, but I am not going 
to attempt to do it by voting for an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 just for the privi- 
lege of telling the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury we do not like him. Where I come 
from we express our opinions in a differ- 
ent manner. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 6, one month before this discussion 
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arose, I sent to the Honorable Henry H. 
Fowler, the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
3 on this subject. I wish to read that 
etter: 


I am herewith sending you a thermofax 
copy of an editorial written in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of January 30, 1968. 

Is it a fact that you have taken the fol- 
lowing position, as set forth in this Plain 
Dealer editorial: 

“The U.S. Treasury Department’s approval 
of a proposal to close the federal income tax 
loophole in municipal bonds for industrial 
development should hasten the hand of Con- 
gress toward that end.” 

My judgment has been from the very be- 
ginning that encouragement should not be 
given to the program of the various states of 
the nation where they provide special tax 
exemptions, subsidies, and other aids, to 
invite the entry of business and manufac- 
turing enterprises into their governmental 
area. When one does it, all are finally com- 
pelled to do it. When all do it, the beneficial 
aspects of the program turn into a minus, 
and in fact to a detriment, because they im- 
pose upon government a tax burden that 
ought not be carried by the taxpayers in a 
free enterprise system. 

I appeared before an official of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and supported 
applications made by Middletown and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, urging that they be given the 
income tax exemption for which they peti- 
tioned. I would not have done so unless in 
other governmental units throughout the na- 
tion subsidies were being provided as an in- 
ducement for business and industry to enter 
their particular states. It is one thing for 
the states to provide the subsidies, and I 
believe that is wrong; it is another thing 
for the United States Government to give tax 
dispensations for the promotion of the pro- 
gram, which I believe is doubly wrong. 

If it were my way, I would allow the nor- 
mal forces of the economy to operate in 
inducing businesses to settle in various parts 
of the country. If that program were fol- 
lowed, unjustified subsidies would be elimi- 
nated, thus inducing business and manu- 
factories to settle in those communities 
where a healthy, unprejudiced, fair treat- 
ment is given to business enterprises. In 
other words, into those communities where 
normal business profit is not considered an 
evil, 

The citizens of the United States complain 
about various nations of the world giving 
preferential tax treatment, and otherwise, to 
their local businesses and manufactories in 
the exportation of products, thus making it 
impossible for other nations to compete 
which do not give those special benefits. 
Why then do we allow wrongful and unjusti- 
fied tax benefits and subsidies to be given 
by some states within the United States in 
the competition to attract industries and 
businesses? 


Mr. President, I interrupt my reading 
at this moment to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether he made the state- 
ment that there are now more than 40 
States following such practice. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
that is my understanding. I understand 
that in a very short time, all 50 States 
will find it necessary to do the same 
thing. So, what is the advantage? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read: 

I know that Ohio is one of the 40 states 
encouraging the practice, and I also know 
that it had to get into the game for com- 
petitive reasons. It should be stopped every- 
where and a program formulated by the 
Federal Government in allowing the natural 
competitive advantages of the various states 
to determine where business and industry 
will settle. 
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I submit to the Senate that the only 
result of this practice now is that 48 out 
of the 50 States have already adopted the 
practice. Business enterprise is supposed 
to profit. The Federal taxpayers’ burden 
has increased. Why should we complain 
about Germany and France offering tax 
advantages and then subscribe to Penn- 
sylvania or New York or Ohio offering 
tax advantages within our own Nation? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS Mr. President, at the time 
that Ohio adopted this practice, were the 
bonds in question tax free? 

Mr. LAUSC HE. The bonds in question 
were tax free if they were considered to 
be a municipal issue. There were a few 
municipalities that were granted the 
privilege by the tax department. 

I stated frankly that I went before the 
Federal Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and argued: “You gave this privilege 
to others. Therefore I want it for Ohio. 
I believe it is wrong, but since you have 
given it to other States, give it to my 
State.” 

Mr. CURTIS. My point is that if those 
bonds were tax free, then the only power 
on earth that could make the bonds tax- 
able would be the Congress of the United 
States. That is the issue here, whether 
the Treasury will impose taxes or wheth- 
er Congress will do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Internal Revenue 
Service concluded that this was a cir- 
cumvention of the law under which what 
are supposed to be nonmunicipal bonds 
were converted into municipal bonds, 
thus making them tax free. That was the 
position of the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, they can- 
not maintain that they did not know 
what these bonds were being issued for, 
when time after time they approved them 
and when time after time there has been 
a request for legislation to tax them. 

The requests were not granted. The 
Treasury has undertaken to usurp the 
power of Congress and impose a tax that 
did not previously exist. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall yield in a min- 
ute. I repeat that it is completely wrong 
for the 50 States of the Union to begin 
competing in the field of determining 
which State can grant the highest sub- 
sidies by way of direct grants or tax dis- 
pensation. It is wrong, and it has been 
demonstrated to be wrong, because when 
I wrote this letter there were 40 States 
that did not adopt the program. There 
are as of now 48 States, according to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

In the end, we will all be on the same 
basis except that the industrial enter- 
prises will be relieved of the tax burden, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The Senator from 
Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I will 
not worry about the tax exemption that 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio is 
worried about because a few stray in- 
dustries might receive a little benefit 
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from the interest rate on bonds that 
have been issued. 

My State of Oklahoma has been pay- 
ing for 80 years for products of the State 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
manufactured in factories on a highly 
protective tariff. That was one of the 
most distinct and perpetual overburdens 
and acts of favoritism to the manufac- 
turing States that has existed in the 
history of the United States. 

I do not intend to get into this matter 
too deeply. However, let us be fair about 
it and not be so niggardly as to regret 
the fact that bonds might bear a lower 
interest rate from the moneylenders 
and say that this is a huge tax advantage. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
is continuing to protect the industries in 
his State on matters of taxation in a very 
able way. However, the States that are 
not industrially productive States have 
been paying the cost of highly protective 
tariffs for all of these years. And this is 
a matter of concern to us, because, if we 
are talking about discrimination, the 
State of Ohio has had it for a long time. 

We would like to have a little tiny 
weeny bit of discrimination in the matter 
of financing and be able to get money 
from the money market instead of hav- 
ing to hold our hand out to Uncle Sam 
and say: “Build our factories for us.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My only answer to that 
statement is that if the Senator is going 
to put his argument on the basis of which 
State is able to grant the greatest sub- 
sidies, Ohio would be able to grant a 
greater subsidy than would Oklahoma. 
And that is wrong. New York would be 
able to exceed that of Ohio. 

Industry will, I suppose, go to those 
States where the greatest tax dispensa- 
tion is granted. Louisiana will not be 
able to provide very much. Mississippi 
will be able to provide still less, 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Tom Vail 
of the Senate Committee on Finance be 
permitted the privilege of the floor of the 
Senate during the remainder of the ses- 
sion today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if it is wrong to have States compete with 
one another to see who can offer the 
biggest subsidy to get industry in a State, 
is it not even more wrong for States to 
compete with one another to see to what 
extent they can keep bond buyers from 
paying taxes, not to their State, but to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My answer to that 
statement is that if we allow the com- 
petition to go on, the State with the 
greatest wealth would be able to grant 
the greatest subsidy and exemption. The 
State with the greatest wealth would 
gain the industry. Then, the Federal 
Government would be hit on the head 
and the taxpayer would have to pay the 
exemption that the Federal Govern- 
ment granted in addition to the subsidy 
granted by the State. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Some time ago, I 
thought I understood the question, I am 
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going to ask the Senator to try to 
straighten it out for me. It seemed to me 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma offered an amendment that 
objected to the fact that the Treasury 
Department was taking over the duties 
of Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. There is no question 
as to the propriety, no question as to all 
the arguments made by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio or the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware as to whether or 
not this matter should be considered by 
the proper committees. That was not the 
point. 

I rose to say that I thought the ex- 
penditure of $25,000 was the best bargain 
I had heard since I had begun my service 
in the Senate, if we could stop the in- 
roads and the incursions by the various 
branches of the Government which are 
improperly invading the functions that 
properly belong in Congress. This was 
the point in question. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana made a point that this matter 
should properly be the business of this 
committee—as to whether or not this 
law should or should not be retained. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
has referred to competition, and I am 
pleased to say that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, all the industry might wind 
up in the glorious State that I have the 
honor to represent—California. That is 
not the intent. To the contrary, we have 
industries in California now that farm 
out. One large corporation has subsidi- 
ary corporations in, I believe, 16 States. 
So that we would never be in the posi- 
tion of trying to control too much. 

But it seems to me that the original 
question had to do merely with whether 
or not the Treasury Department arbi- 
trarily, by ruling, had the right to super- 
sede what properly belongs in Congress; 
and that, and that alone, was the essence 
of the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 
This is as I understood it. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. But it seems to me that we 
have gone far afield from the actual dis- 
cussion of the amendment. The hour is 
late, and I do not wish to become further 
confused, because I want to make cer- 
tain that I know exactly what I am vot- 
ing for or against. At the moment, I was 
enthusiastically supporting the position 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. I believe 
that is all he intended, not a discussion 
of the propriety or impropriety of the 
entire practice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I desire to be 
thoroughly objective and fair to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. The situation is 
that the Treasury Department made a 
ruling approving these tax exemptions. 
Subsequently, it changed the ruling. 

Now, then, as I understand it, the 
argument of the Senator from Oklahoma 
is that he does not believe the ruling 
should be changed until Congress 
changes it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
eminently correct. The purpose of the 
amendment is to have the time to reach 
a decision, rather than to have a long- 
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existing policy summarily changed on 
March 15. That is only 3 or 4 days from 
now. Most of us heard about it only last 
weekend, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I reaffirm what I said 
about the basic proposition. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, most 
Members of the Senate know that I rep- 
resent a State that is highly agricultural 
in its economy. They know, of course, 
that a great deal of the agricultural labor, 
farm labor, has been displaced by ma- 
chinery. 

This edict fell just the other day, and 
declared that after March 15 these bonds 
would no longer have certain benefits. 

My little home county, altogether rural, 
has just voted upon one of these in- 
dustrial bond issues. They are trying to 
get located—and already have agree- 
ment to that effect—a new industry that 
will make farm machinery. The machin- 
ery will be sold within a radius of a few 
hundred miles. The people who will be 
employed are largely those who have 
been displaced on the farms. 

Incidentally, we have been talking 
about appropriating large sums of money 
to stop riots. This county has, in round 
numbers, 1,300 colored people and 9,000 
white people. This will benefit all of 
them. Just the other day they voted 2,300 
to 25 in favor of the bond issue. That was 
on March 5. Now this edict comes out, 
without warning, without time to get 
ready, without time to prepare, without 
time to sell the bonds. It just means 
stop. 

There is talk about subsidies and talk 
about fairness. This is a small unit of a 
rural State. It is not asking for a dime 
in a program of this type. It is trying to 
do something for itself and trying to do 
it itself. This is its instrumentality. It is 
about the only one we have left. 

Certainly, in a sense of fairness, the 
great Treasury of the United States, with 
all its power, should give us a few days. 
We will sell those bonds on April 2. 

It demonstrates the wisdom of letting 
these policies be changed by Congress 
rather than by someone who issues an 
order. Then we can take up the matter 
and decide it on the merits. 

I plead with Senators for cases such 
as this, not just my own; and I imagine 
they are all over the Nation. Give them 
a little breathing time, and let us have 
the matter handled fairly and properly, 
whatever the conclusion is on the merits. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for making the issue and putting in this 
small amount of money, which will be 
our way to express ourselves. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Senator 
from Mississippi, on the basis of a long- 
range program, except from the objective 
of trying to deal equally, while there is 
this uncertainty in the minds of the 
Treasury Department, does he feel that 
the granting of subsidies and tax exemp- 
tions by the various States to settle in- 
dustry is sound? 

Mr. STENNIS. It has come to be so 
much a part of the economy—appar- 
ently, in 40 of the States, as someone 
quoted—I know it is in my State—that 
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we must have something along this line. 
I believe our State was the first to pass 
a law of this kind, and we followed it 
up. It has always been administered 
soundly. The late, great Gov. Hugh 
White inaugurated this program in the 
early thirties. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator be- 
lieves a competition in this field, to see 
which of the States can grant the great- 
est subsidy and the greatest tax exemp- 
tion, will in the long range run to the 
interest of the Nation? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe it will 
strengthen it. It strengthened us very 
slowly. You have to go where the problem 
is and where the people are and where 
the unemployment is. Here is a local 
remedy, solely local, which will not cost 
the State of Mississippi or the local gov- 
ernment a dime. It will just cost the peo- 
ple of that little county money if it is not 
a success. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The Senator from 
Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the point 
I wish to make—and it has been made 
before, but I believe it deserves empha- 
sis—is that this sort of ruling by the 
Treasury Department, which now is in 
jeopardy and which will shortly be re- 
versed, on March 15, is not one that con- 
templates the stealing of industry by one 
State from another. 

In the State of Wyoming, we are talk- 
ing about small businesses, the genera- 
tion of small businesses that without this 
sort of help cannot get started. We are 
talking about taking the ideas that 
young men may have that are sound, 
which require financing to implement. 
But, if these ideas are financed, they 
would give people jobs, produce goods, 
use resources, generate income and pay- 
rolls, and support families and govern- 
ment. This is the kind of activity we are 
talking about. I think that this kind of 
financing makes good sense, despite the 
fact that there may be no new tax rev- 
enue realized from property initially 
brought into existence by this route, that, 
if by bringing that operation into exist- 
ence through the sale of revenue bonds, 
we are able to bring a lot of people onto 
the payroll and generate jobs. Then, I 
say any community in this country would 
be better off, and my guess is that is 
where 95 percent of this sort of business 
will come from, not by pirating industry 
from another State. 

We had this sort of law on our books 
in Wyoming for a number of months, 
and we have not had General Motors, 
General Electric, or any big company say 
to us, “How much will you bid to us?” 
They have the financial capability to go 
where they wish to go and the decisions 
are not made on the basis of tax exemp- 
tions, but are made on other bases. 

I say this legislation makes good sense 
because it will enable small corporations 
to get started—to employ people who are 
not employed or who are underem- 
ployed—and often times to use natural 
resources not being used. 
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I could cite chapter and verse in the 
State of Wyoming where we are bringing 
new businesses into existence. An ex- 
ample would be skiing. This amendment 
is not going to hurt that industry. It is 
going to help it because it may help 
bring more nearly into balance the bal- 
ance of payments. If we can interest peo- 
ple in going to Wyoming instead of 
Europe, I suggest everybody will be 
ahead. 

We must keep in mind that this may 
be part of the activity that will be gen- 
erated under this sort of proposition and 
it will not take anything from anybody 
else. It will be putting people to work and 
using resources not being used. It will 
put people on the payroll, and thereby 
contribute in a most meaningful finan- 
cial way to the U.S. Treasury to offset 
what little revenue would be lost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will pardon me for indulging 
in this discussion that deals individually 
with me. About 6 months ago I went to 
Lansing, Mich., to address a morning 
meeting. When the meeting was con- 
cluded I was taken to the airport by a 
man who was a member of the legisla- 
ture back in 1952 while I was Governor. 
He said to me: 

This will interest you. We hiddenly ap- 
pointed a committee to study why industry 
was moving from Michigan into Ohio. 


I was the Governor of Ohio at that 
time. Industry was moving out of Michi- 
gan into Ohio. They wanted to know 
why. Well, it moved into Ohio because we 
gave industry a square deal. We gave in- 
dustry a square deal on the matter of tax 
burden, supplies of public services, sup- 
plies of healthy environment, and a guar- 
antee that they would be given equality 
of treatment in the exercise of their 
rights as the possessors of an industry 
compared with the others which were 
competing there. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator, who was Governor 
of our State at that time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
pardon me, please do not ask that. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that the Senator from Ohio 
touched on the very basis of the whole 
question. You only do this where neces- 
sary. In a free enterprise system, you 
must exist on your own merits. I remem- 
ber at one time in the State of Michi- 
gan where they were told if a then-Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, who shall be name- 
less, was reelected, the entire automobile 
industry was going to move to Ohio. 

I congratulate the great Senator from 
Ohio, not only on his record as Governor 
of Ohio, but the great and astute man- 
ner in which he points out difficult prob- 
lems in the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I do not believe the Recorp is adequate 
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to reflect what this is about even though 
we have been discussing it for some 
time. 

What has happened here is that the 
Treasury has given notice that the 
Treasury is considering changing its reg- 
ulations. The regulation has not been 
changed. 

The Treasury has given notice, as it 
would be required to do under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, that it is 
considering changing one of its regula- 
tions. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is my distinct un- 
derstanding, and I have had no help from 
the Treasury although I have talked to 
several people, that this is effective, and 
I repeat, effective March 15. Is that true 
or not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, It is not com- 
pletely true. I shall tell the Senator why. 
What the Treasury has announced is that 
it is considering a change of regulations. 
They are giving industry notice and in- 
dustry is privileged to request hearings 
on this matter, when the Treasury ac- 
tually sets for the regulations they pro- 
pose and which they are considering. 

Here is the text of the Treasury 
announcement: 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION RELEASE 972, 
Manch 6, 1968 


The Treasury Department today announced 
that it is reconsidering its position on the tax 
exempt status, under section 103 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, of interest paid on so- 
called industrial development bonds. 

Generally, the bonds are issued by a mu- 
nicipality or other political subdivision; how- 
ever, the debtor, in reality, is the private 
corporation which will use the facility con- 
structed with the proceeds of the bond issue. 

The present position is set forth in Revenue 
Ruling 54-106, C.B. 1954-1, 28, Revenue Rul- 
ing 57-187, C.B. 1957-1, 65, and Revenue Rul- 
ing 63-20, C.B. 1963-1, 24. 

On or about March 15, 1968, a proposed 
regulation concerning so-called industrial 
development bonds will be published in the 
Federal Register. Interested parties will be 
afforded an opportunity to submit written 
comments and a public hearing will he held. 

The proposed regulations, when issued, will 
provide that such bonds will not be consid- 
ered to be obligations of a State, a territory, 
or a possession of the United States, or any 
political subdivision of any of the foregoing, 
or of the District of Columbia within the 
meaning of section 103 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

These regulations will only apply to such 
bonds sold after March 15, 1968. In applying 
the March 15 effective date, bonds will be con- 
sidered sold on the date on which a buyer or 
underwriter enters into a binding contract 
with the issuer to purchase the bonds at a 
fixed price. 

Accordingly, the Internal Revenue Service 
will publish a Revenue Ruling revoking Reve- 
nue Rulings 54-106 and 57-187, effective with 
respect to so-called industrial development 
bonds sold after March 15, 1968. In ddition, 
it will appropriately modify Revenue Ruling 
63-20 with respect to such bonds sold after 
March 15, 1968. 

The principles contained in Revenue Rul- 
ings 54-106, 57-187 and 63-20 will apply to 
so-called industrial development bonds sold 
on or before March 15, 1968. However, these 
Revenue Rulings do not take into account the 
effect of provisions making the redemption of 
such bonds mandatory in the event that leg- 
islation is enacted, a regulation is promul- 
gated, or a Revenue Ruling is issued affecting 
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the tax exempt status of interest paid on 
such bonds, 

The Revenue Service announced that it is 
now studying the effect of mandatory pro- 
visions of this general nature on the tax 
exempt status of interest paid on such bonds 
under section 103 of the Code and the Reve- 
nue Rulings thereunder. 

The Revenue Service also announced to- 
day that it will no longer issue ruling letters 
with respect to so-called industrial develop- 
ment bonds. However, ruling requests re- 
ceived before the close of business on March 
6, 1968, will be processed, Where such requests 
involve mandatory redemption provisions, 
favorable rulings will not be issued, 


The regulation they suggested would 
provide that bonds sold after March 15 
would be subject to taxation. However, 
there is nothing at all that binds the 
Treasury to stay with the date of March 
15 


Some Senators may have had some 
occasion to debate the issue about swap 
funds, which turned the Senate upside 
down 2 years ago. In that case there was 
a change of Treasury regulations pro- 
posed that involved those who used swap 
funds. They found it to their advantage 
to use them because they received very 
favorable tax treatment for their diver- 
sification. 

I was one of those Senators who stood 
on the floor of the Senate and argued 
that the date should be advanced beyond 
the date the Treasury Department sug- 
gested in their change of regulation. It 
was suggested on the floor of the Senate 
that I was practically a pirate because 
I was taking the side of the business 
people. It thought the Treasury was mov- 
ing too precipitately against business 
people and they should have more time 
to adjust to Treasury regulations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall yield 
in just a moment but first I wish to get 
the Recorp straight. 

So what we are talking about here is 
a change of Treasury regulations. The 
change they are proposing, as they are 
considering it at this moment, would be 
to have a date of March 15 with regard 
to the sale of these industrial develop- 
ment bonds. So far they are at the stage 
where hearings will be suggested. Indus- 
try may request a hearing and they 
would get hearings, and every Member 
of Congress could contact the Treasury 
and tell them what they think the final 
regulation should be. 

If the Treasury decides to change the 
proposed regulations there is nothing 
sacred about that date. They could make 
the date June 15 or August 15 if they 
should so decide. 

Mr. MONRONEY. What they have 
done is to set March 15 as the date for 
the effective strangulation of the com- 
merce in these bonds. They have shot 
down in midflight the property of hun- 
dreds if not thousands of municipalities 
which are marketing these bonds, by 
saying March 15 it changes, because of 
the regulation of the Treasury, as the 
Senator knows, of giving preclearance to 
tax exemptions for these bond issues. 

If preclearance is not given, then the 
bond issue will not fly. Believe me. Every- 
one who has a bond issue knows that if 
we do not get preclearance from the 
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Treasury, we put a rope around the neck 
of industry and it will be successfully 
strangled. I tell the Senate that is tanta- 
mount to putting a big sign on the door 
of the First National Bank of X city, 
“This bank is closed.” That is what we 
will have done, by allowing the unwar- 
ranted assumption of legislative power to 
be exercised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. That is why I am asking for a 
strong vote of protest against this un- 
usual, unnecessary, unwarranted, and, I 
think, illegal assumption of congres- 
sional power by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

I have no objection to any of the in- 
dividuals in the Treasury Department. 
I love them all. But I do think that some- 
one there had better get wise to congres- 
sional relations and recognize that this 
is the legislative body, and that means 
the body that makes the laws, and they 
are an administrative body downtown, 
even though they are the Treasury De- 
partment, and they have no right to 
make the laws. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I might 
pursue that point for a moment, the 
Senator keeps talking about this being 
the law, that we make the laws. That is 
true. The fact is, the only laws on this 
issue are under section 103 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. That section refers to 
State and local government bonds. 

That was put on there to prevent a 
contest to see whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment actually had the authority to 
place a tax on State and local govern- 
ment bonds—to prevent the contest from 
ever getting to the courts. But the Treas- 
ury, in pursuance of the statute, has a 
duty to interpret the law, and it issues 
regulations based on its interpretation of 
the law. 

Now the Treasury Department is pro- 

to change its interpretation—an 
interpretation published in 1954. It feels 
that it made a mistake in that regulation. 
It thinks that it was in error, that it was 
wrong. Anyone who wants to contend 
that the regulation is right certainly has 
the right to say that such a regulation is 
required by section 103 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

It is clear, and it has happened before 
many times, that just as we have power 
to make the laws and to change them, so 
do departments of the Government have 
the right to make regulations and to 
change them, unless the law clearly speci- 
fies that the answer must be one way or 
the other. In this case, Treasury con- 
tends they are within the rulemaking au- 
thority and they think they have been in 
error in the rules that they have pursued 
since 1954. 

Keep in mind, Senators, that the 
Treasury is following the Administrative 
Procedure Act. When they propose to 
make a regulation or to change one, they 
must give due notice and give industry a 
chance to testify, and then announce 
what the new final regulation would be. 
If it were to be changed, it would seem 
that it should be changed as part of Con- 
gress passing a tax law and not just 
passing an appropriation putting addi- 
tional money somewhere. 

The Senator has applauded the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission because 
they are in the process of proposing a 
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change of their regulations. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission is pro- 
posing to revise its regulations to require 
corporations with respect to whom in- 
dustrial bonds are issued to register 
them. If they are true State and local 
bonds, and are not a form of corporate 
finance, they cannot be required to reg- 
ister under the Securities and Exchange 
Commission law. 

The Senator has applauded the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, which 
is proposing to change its regulations. If 
the SEC is right, and the Senator has 
applauded them and is suggesting that 
they are right, then the exemption falls, 
anyway. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct in the facts as he has 
stated them—there is no question about 
that—as he always is. But the Senator 
from Oklahoma makes the point, which 
I think is a valid one, that by saying 
March 15, by even implying March 15— 
even though, as the Senator says, it 
would be August 15 and there will be a 
hearing, regulations can be changed, or 
we can let it stand, as it will—the market 
for the bonds is dried up and will dry 
up completely because the underwriters 
will look at the March 15 figure, regard- 
less of the debate which has developed 
here on the floor. That is the point the 
Senator from Oklahoma has made. I 
think that most of us in the 40 States 
who use this method, whether right or 
wrong, find ourselves caught in a posi- 
tion with a lot of business pending with 
certain anticipations to give employ- 
ment. “Church is out,” frankly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Treasury 
Department has to put some date on its 
proposed regulation, to try to restrain 
those who would come charging in in a 
great flood of applications to get under 
the wire, if it named some date perhaps 
3 or 4 months in the future. The Senator 
is aware, from his experience on the tax- 
writing committee, that when the Treas- 
ury yields on these matters, the first 
matters it yields to are usually those who 
had something in the pipeline at the 
time they issued the proposed ruling. 
That is how it was in regard to the swap 
funds and on other occasions. They 
yielded usually to people who acted in 
good faith, such as the Senator from 
Mississippi referred to. 

Mr. MORTON. I agree with the Sena- 
tor on that, that this is absolutely true. 
But as the Senator well knows, the bond 
market is tight now. 

This morning, I read in the Wall Street 
Journal that plant expansion for 1968 
would be 5.8 percent over 1967, that 1967 
was only 1.6 percent over 1966. We are 
in a tight credit squeeze in this country. 
So that this is just another added dif- 
ficulty to the small communities which 
the Senator has been describing so elo- 
quently, as well as the Senator from 
Wyoming, the Senator from Mississippi, 
and others. 

The thing that troubles me is that 
this March 15 date, regardless of the 
fact that what the Senator from Loui- 
siana says is absolutely right, and he 
has given an accurate picture of the sit- 
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uation, means that the market will dry 
up for this, anyway, and it will be as- 
sumed that it will be March 15 or 
at least they will wait until determina- 
tion is made, and meanwhile everything 
will come to a standstill. That is what 
is troubling me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that if we are changing policy, we 
should seek to change it in a revenue 
bill, a tax bill, which this is not—a bill 
that would be effective in telling the 
Treasury that the regulation should be 
changed in this fashion. The Senate 
should do it that way—rather than 
simply to appropriate another $25,000 
to indicate that some people have some 
doubts and do not like what the Treas- 
ury is proposing to do. 

Mr. MORTON. The March 15 date 
will stop everything, right now, I will tell 
the Senator that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We will have 
that excise tax bill on the floor before 
March 15. That is a big bill. The Presi- 
dent almost has to sign that. 

Mr. MORTON. March 15? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. March 15; 
that is correct. 

We are conducting a hearing tomor- 
row morning. I have no reason to think 
that the hearing will take more than 
1 day. Only one witness has asked to 
testify. That is a $4 billion bill. Only one 
witness has asked to testify. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana will agree that the rea- 
sons given by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma are valid and persuasive. 
As I understand the thrust of his argu- 
ment, we are trying to protest action on 
the part of the Treasury Department. If 
that is what the Senator intends by his 
amendment—and I think that is what 
he has said—I do not see why we would 
have to protest to the tune of $25,000. 
Can we not protest to the tune of $1, 
saying there is no action intended by this 
amendment? We cannot direct the 
Treasury at this time unless we take 
action, and this amendment will not be 
action by the Senate, as brought out by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

So my question is directed to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma: Can we not reduce 
this $25,000 protest? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Louisiana will yield—no; 
this is a realistic amendment. I have been 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and I have been forced to use a 
guesstimate as to what I think would 
be a reasonable amount to continue the 
preclearance of applications for tax- 
exempt municipal, county, or State 
bonds. In the event the Secretary of the 
Treasury would proceed, as the discus- 
sion here has revealed many Members 
wish him to do, we would have a realistic 
figure, and not a phony figure. 

This is a businesslike amendment to 
make funds available for the time be- 
tween when the distinguished Senator’s 
Finance Committee can bring the matter 
to the floor, after proper hearings, and 
the time when the Treasury Department 
could do something about it. This would 
be an amount sufficient to carry on this 
work. That is the purpose of the $25,000. 
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I first had it $10,000. When I discussed it 
with the staff of the Appropriations 
Committee and realized it was not suf- 
ficient, we made the amount $25,000 to 
finance the operation. If that amount 
were not necessary to carry on this work, 
they would no» use it. But I intend to 
show a protest, and, in light of the de- 
bate, I think it is worth a $25,000 pro- 
test, and not a two-bit or a $1 protest. 

Mr. BROOKE. My question is, Have 
we not gotten a $25,000 protest already? 
We have been debating it here for an 
hour and a half. I wondered if the Sena- 
tor had arrived at the figure—I will not 
say arbitrarily, but I wondered how he 
had arrived at the $25,000 figure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe it is a 
realistic figure. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
permit me to say the Treasury of the 
United States feels that the regulation it 
has should be changed. If the Treasury 
serves notice it wants to change the reg- 
ulation, it seems to me that we should 
not seek to vote something through that 
would not have the effect of law, but 
would bring pressure on someone to 
decide a matter against his own convic- 
tions. 

It seems to me the appropriate way to 
do it is to proceed to seek an amendment 
to any one of the tax bills and give some 
of us who have some responsibility in 
connection with that subject adequate 
notice, so it can be appropriately debated 
and offered, and so we can make avail- 
able to the Senate information which is 
available to us and also to be informed 
by the other side. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I have been listening 
to the Senator from Louisiana state the 
genesis of this particular law, and that 
it arose by virtue of the section he quoted, 
and the Internal Revenue Code which 
empowered the Treasury to exempt mu- 
nicipal, State, and local bonds. Under 
that section, the Senator stated, the 
Treasury was under a misapprehension 
that it could apply to industrial revenue 
bonds, and the Treasury has now come 
to the conclusion that the exemption 
does not apply, and that it contemplates 
changing the regulation so as to clarify 
that point. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is also my under- 
standing that in any regulation that 
might be promulgated, grandfather 
rights of exemption will be granted with 
respect to those bonds that are already 
on the market. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; those 
sold prior to March 15. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The point I want to 
make is that if the Treasury did not have 
the right originally under the law, how 
can the Treasury by regulation grant 
grandfather rights of exemption? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We have dele- 
gated to the Treasury the right to deter- 
mine the extent to which regulations 
shall be applied retroactively, and this 
suggested regulation would be prospec- 
tive from the date the proposed change 
was announced. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes; but any regula- 
tory power that the Treasury might have 
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must be pursuant to a definitive standard 
set in the law, and there is no such 
definitive standard set in the law to grant 
grandfather exemption for bonds that 
have been issued and to remove the 
exemption from bonds that may be sold 
in the future. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Section 7805 
of the Internal Revenue Code does give 
the Secretary authority to make regula- 
tions, and the regulations which he has 
applied up to this point are in pursuance 
of regulations adopted under that au- 
thority. He has the right not only to 
make regulations, but to change regula- 
tions. When he changes them he must 
give notice under the Administrative 
Procedure Act and give people an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. When he makes a 
regulation and subsequently changes 
that regulation, those who were the ben- 
eficiaries of the prior regulation are not 
prejudiced unless he seeks to prejudice 
them by the change for the future. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The point I want to 
make with the Senator from Louisiana 
is that if the Treasury has the power, by 
regulation, to provide an exemption on 
bonds that will be sold in the future, 
then, perforce, the Treasury also has 
power to grant exemption on bonds sold 
in the past, and therefore the power to 
grant exemption on bonds sold both in 
the past and in the future is within the 
purview of the existing law. 

5 5 LONG of Louisiana. Yes; that is 
ght. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Another point I want 
to make with the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Members of the Senate is this: 
We just had some municipal elections in 
New Mexico in which bond issues were 
approved, and the notice of the regula- 
tion, or the notice of the intended action, 
appeared in the newspapers the day after 
the elections. It has been quite a shock to 
many municipalities in New Mexico. I 
doubt that New Mexico can sell those 
bonds, even though they have been au- 
thorized by the people, because the con- 
templated action, as it appeared in the 
newspapers, leads us to believe that the 
regulation will become effective on March 
15. It is for this reason, and because of 
the lack of time to attack this matter 
frontally, that I would heartily approve 
of the expression which is represented by 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps the 
Senator was here when I explained that 
there is nothing sacrosanct about that 
March 15 date. If the Treasury, after 
considering this matter, should decide 
it ought to move that date forward, it 
can. When changes are made in regula- 
tions, those that seem to be consistently 
taken care of are those whose applica- 
tions are in the pipeline. 

The Secretary will be before the Com- 
mittee on Finance tomorrow, and the 
matter can be brought up then. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to express support for 
the committee amendment which added 
$75 million to be used in providing jobs 
for disadvantaged youths. I offered this 
amendment in committee and it was 
cosponsored by my colleague from West 
Virginia, Senator RANDOLPH. Senator 
JAVITS and Senator YARBOROUGH offered 
a substitute which would have added 
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$150 million, but the substitute was 
rejected. Senator Javirs and Senator 
YARBOROUGH then also joined in cospon- 
soring the amendment which I offered. 

The $75 million would be allocated to 
experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams under title I of the Manpower and 
Development Training Act. 

In July 1968, it is expected that some 
13.4 million youth, ages 16 to 21, will be 
in the Nation’s work force. Overall un- 
employment among these youth will like- 
ly be between 11 and 12 percent, num- 
bering 1.5 million unemployed youth na- 
tionwide in July. Among disadvantaged 
youth, the rate will be much higher, 
ranging between 20 and 30 percent. The 
$75 million which we propose will pro- 
vide needed and constructive dimensicns 
to the summer youth program and can 
materially reduce the unemployment 
rate among our urban and rural youth. 

The potential needs of our youngsters 
for introduction to the world of work, 
for training, work experience, and jobs 
have been anticipated by many persons 
inside and outside the Government. Pro- 
gram proposals for this summer are be- 
ginning to be presented to the admin- 
istration for funding, but available funds 
are running short and uncertainty is 
building as to whether or not there will 
be jobs and training programs this sum- 
mer for disadvantaged youth. 

These funds will support innovative 
programs for youth self-help and leader- 
ship development which first, draw on 
youth leadership to organize and direct 
youth work; and, second, engage unem- 
ployed youth in organized community 
and human service activities. Specific 
types of activities may include operating 
day camp and group recreation and cul- 
tural programs; youth tutoring; com- 
munity conservation through conversion 
of vacant lots to useable playgrounds 
and community cleanup and rodent 
control; teen employment centers; and 
other youth enterprises. 

These funds, furthermore, will encour- 
age the executive branch to jointly fi- 
nance with private industry summer em- 
ployment programs which will serve as a 
springboard for year-round employment 
in private enterprise, to experiment more 
widely, and to supplement work experi- 
ence with counseling, tutoring, general 
occupational orientation and other ac- 
tivities which encourage youth develop- 
ment beyond that afforded by time at 
work itself. 

The summer school vacation period of- 
fers distinctive advantages for short- 
term programing with long-term results. 
Emphasis will be placed on developing 
models for future summer programs. 
Program areas of concern for such proj- 
ects include those I have mentioned 
above, such as youth self-help and lead- 
ership development, as well as first, uti- 
lization of unused public school facilities 
for developing the educational and voca- 
tional potential of youth; second, urban 
orientation for rural youth; and, third, 
special counseling and cultural programs 
for youth life skills development and 
world-of-work orientation. 

These summer youth programs are 
designed not just to avoid enforced idle- 
ness, but to provide youth with the satis- 
faction of paid work experience, realistic 
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preparation for future work, willingness 
to return to school and think in terms of 
work careers, and the opportunity to 
make a constructive contribution to the 
community. 

We have unanimity on all sides—from 
mayors and other elected officials, neigh- 
borhood organizations, private agencies, 
local agencies, and the like—that the 
summer work experience programs for 
youth are a valuable and vital supple- 
ment to more traditional school year 
programs. Most cities and towns have 
started planning now to broaden the 
range of constructive youth activities 
and programs which will be available this 
summer, once the schools have closed. 
These funds will assist our localities in 
this vital effort. 

Moreover, in view of the special efforts 
now being made by the newly formed Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, under 
the chairmanship of Henry Ford II, to 
promote summer job programs for needy 
youth, many summer program proposals 
will be received with creative strategies 
for, first, employment and training of 
youth from poverty areas of the central 
cities, and, second, making an immediate 
and positive “impact” in these areas. The 
Federal Government should have suffi- 
cient resources to cooperate with Ameri- 
can business and the private sector to 
meet more fully the employment needs 
of our youth this summer. 

As I stated previously, individuals at 
the Federal, State, and local levels have 
been striving to assure that summer 
youth programs will be productive for 
both the youngsters participating in 
them and for the sponsors developing 
and undertaking them. Now the task is 
not only to provide additional financial 
resources, but also to provide them early 
in the year so that sponsors can proceed 
with their plans on the specific knowl- 
edge that the moneys will definitely be 
avaiiable by late spring. These many un- 
dertakings must move from the proposal 
stage to the programing stage on 
schedule, so that good programs will be 
waiting for the youngster at the end of 
the school term. 

An argument can be made that $75 
million is not enough. Perhaps such is 
the case, and it is difficult to measure the 
exact amount of additional funds which 
would be just right to achieve our goals. 
But this I do know—$75 million will pro- 
vide additional experimental and demon- 
stration programs which are sorely 
needed and which can be well admin- 
istered within existing staff capability. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
summer Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
similar programs were used for many 
interesting efforts that served both the 
youth and the community. I should like 
to ask the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Byrd] some questions in this re- 
gard. 

Is it the intent of the committee that 
the supplemental appropriation would 
cover projects enhancing the beautifica- 
tion of our cities, towns, and highways, 
with particular emphasis on the elimi- 
nation of auto salvage and junkyard 
eyesores? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
think so, based on past experience with 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
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grams. As to the auto salvage and junk- 
yard items, I cannot answer without res- 
ervation. As to projects enhancing the 
beautification of cities, towns, and high- 
ways, it is my impression that NYC pro- 
grams have been utilized in this way, 
and, inasmuch as this money is to be 
spent on Neighborhood Youth Corps 
type programs, I should think it could 
be applied in this way. It would also ap- 
pear to me that the elimination of junk- 
yards would provide beneficial employ- 
ment to disadvantaged youths during the 
summer, and I have a strong feeling that 
the Department of Labor would approve 
the use of these moneys for that purpose 
in some situations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia whether or not funds contained in 
the $75 million appropriation could be 
used to staff neighborhood centers lo- 
cated in neighborhoods with a large por- 
tion of disadvantaged residents. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It would 
appear to me that this would not come 
within the intent of the committee in 
providing the appropriation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senate ex- 
plain whether or not the money could 
be used in work experience programs 
which will encourage youths, who might 
otherwise be dropouts, to return to 
school? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Definitely 
yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Could the money be 
used to provide meaningful jobs which 
would encourage disadvantaged youth to 
seek new career possibilities in such fields 
as recreation—working in parks, play- 
grounds; health—hospitals, medical 
clinics; government—municipal and 
State government facilities; education— 
schools, school administration facilities; 
as well as business—clerical, operating 
office machines, providing services in gov- 
ernment and nonprofit organizations? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
answer is Ves, except perhaps with 
reference to business and noprofit orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Could the money be 
used in projects that youths themselves 
can manage and run, developing a sense 
of responsibility and pride in what they 
do? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
think that this would depend upon the 
type of project. It would require an eval- 
uation by the Labor Department of the 
benefits to be derived by the youths and 
with regard to whether the project lends 
itself to such management and admin- 
istration by youths. I am sure the com- 
mittee did not intend that youths be 
asked to manage projects in which they 
would be inefficient or which would re- 
sult in a waste of the taxpayers’ moneys. 
In answer to your question, this would 
require a considered evaluation and judg- 
ment by the Labor Department. The 
committee, I am sure, would not want to 
see these moneys utilized in loosely ad- 
ministered projects just in order to put 
money in the pockets of disadvantaged 
youths. The object is to spend the money 
in a way that will benefit the disad- 
vantaged youths and encourage them to 
try to lift themselves up and improve 
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their own future prospects for training, 
education, and employment, while, at the 
same time, bringing about services to the 
communities and the taxpayers in re- 
turn for the expenditures of funds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
for answering the questions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
the call of the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
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Allott Hayden Morton 
Baker Hill Murphy 
Bartlett Holland Pearson 
Bennett Hollings Prouty 
Boggs Hruska Proxmire 
Brooke Inouye Randolph 
Burdick Javits Smith 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Cannon Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Cotton Long, La. Tower 
Curtis Magnuson Tydings 
Dirksen Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Dominick McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender McGee Young, N Dak. 
Hansen Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hart Montoya 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 
Senators entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names: 


Aiken Fannin McGovern 
Anderson Fong Miller 
Bayh Griffin Moss 

Bible Gruening Mundt 
Brewster Hartke Nelson 
Case Hatfield Percy 
Church Hickenlooper Scott 
Clark Jackson Sparkman 
Dodd Kennedy, Mass. Symington 
Eastland Kennedy, N.Y. Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Lausche 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
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from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Musxze], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is absent be- 
cause of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] are absent on official business, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
LMr. THurMoND] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 54 Leg.] 

YEAS—38 
Anderson Hansen Montoya 
Baker Hartke Morton 
Bayh Hayden Murphy 
Bible Hickenlooper Prouty 
Brewster Hill Sparkman 
Burdick Holland Stennis 
Cotton Hruska Symington 
Curtis Inouye Talmadge 
Dodd Long, Mo. Tower 
Eastland Magnuson Williams, N. J. 
Fong McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Miller Young, Ohio 
Gruening Monroney 

NAYS—42 
Aiken Ervin McClellan 
Allott Fannin McGovern 
Bartlett Hart Mundt 
Bennett Hatfield Nelson 
Boggs Hollings Pearson 
Brooke Jackson Percy 
Byrd, Va Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Case Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 
Dirksen Lausche Tydings 
Dominick Long, La, Williams, Del. 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, for. 
NOT VOTING—19 


Carlson McIntyre Pell 
Cooper Metcalf Ribicoff 
Fulbright Mondale Russell 
Gore Morse Smathers 
Harris Moss Thurmond 
Kuchel Muskie 
McCarthy Pastore 

So Mr. Monroney’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
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amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments. were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 15399) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. HILL. I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
HolLLAND, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
Mounpt, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, and 
Mr. JAVITS. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s swift disposition of the urgent 
supplemental appropriations bill may be 
attributed in large measure to the out- 
standing efforts of the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hutu]. His great 
talents and energy have again been ap- 
plied with the utmost skill to an appro- 
priations measure; in this instance, one 
that gives significant assistance to the 
affected agencies including the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I personally wish to thank Senator 
HILL for filling in so capably for the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] who heads the Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies and Supplementals but 
who was unable to perform the task at 
this time. 

Joining Senator HILL to assure this 
great success was the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], and he, 
along with the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, Mr. MUNDT, are 
to be commended for adding to the dis- 
cussion their highly analytical and 
thoughtful advices. Our thanks also go 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] for offering and effectively 
urging an amendment that assured an 
improved and extended Headstart pro- 
gram—one of the most widely supported 
programs of the war on poverty. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] added his views to the dis- 
cussion with the same degree of clarity 
and sincerity always noted in his contri- 
butions; and, even though the Senate 
did not approve his request to reduce the 
appropriation, we appreciate his splendid 
cooperation in assuring final passage of 
the bill today. 

Other Senators on both sides of the 
aisle also deserve our commendation. 
Notable were the efforts of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Finally, the Senate may be proud of 
another fine achievement, one attained 
with the utmost efficiency and with full 
consideration for the views of every 
Member. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR FOR 
ATTACHES 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
completing my 14th year as a Member 
of this body, and I believe that my rec- 
ord will show that during that time I 
have rarely spoken in a partisan manner, 
that I have tried to cooperate with the 
leadership on both sides, and that I hold 
in affectionate regard all the Members 
of the Senate, on both sides of the aisle. 
As a matter of fact, I love Democrats. I 
married one 40 years ago, and the na- 
tional debt got beyond $300 billion before 
I got her registered right in New Hamp- 
shire. 

But, Mr. President, recently the major- 
ity, the vast majority, because they are 
an overwhelming majority, in caucus or 
in policy—I do not know the internal 
machinery—laid down some rather strin- 
gent rules for the Senate. Apparently, 
one of those rules was that no Senator 
could have a member of his staff on the 
floor of the Senate without first obtain- 
ing unanimous consent, and that consent 
apparently does not hold over and applies 
only to the vote on a pending measure. 

It is necessary for Senators to know 
and have specific information about what 
is going on in the Senate—information 
from their own point of view and from 
their own situation, as regards the State 
they represent and their constituents. 
Senators cannot always be present. 

This afternoon, for instance, I had to 
be off the floor of the Senate. I had ob- 
tained unanimous consent to have a 
member of my staff on the floor during 
the debate on civil rights, and I did not 
know that that consent did not carry 
over, so my assistant was denied access 
to the floor, which is in accordance with 
the arrangement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to finish 
describing what my trouble was, and then 
I shall yield. 

The result was that the Senator from 
New Hampshire was able to get to the 
floor just as the voting ceased on the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. I came on the floor and came 
to my desk. All Senators who were stand- 
ing and voting had been recognized. My 
name was called. I was recognized to 
vote. I whispered to a neighboring Sen- 
ator asking what appropriation the vote 
was on—we have been voting a great 
deal lately—I was told that this was a 
motion to increase the supplemental ap- 
propriation, and therefore I voted “nay.” 
Had I known that it was a motion to in- 
crease the appropriation for the Head- 
start program, I certainly would have 
voted “yea.” 

I believe that this is one of the best 
programs we have, and I have consist- 
ently and publicly avowed my support 
of it in my own State. So I was in the 
position of casting a vote, through igno- 
rance, absolutely contrary to what my 
desires would have been. 

Now, every Senator is responsible—ig- 
norance is no excuse—to know what is 
going on. But he is a little handicapped 
if in his absence he cannot have a repre- 
sentative on the floor. 

I should like to make one or two quick 
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observations. I can recognize the purpose 
of this rule. It is true that in many in- 
stances attachés have lined the walls of 
the Chamber and there has been disor- 
der. And since they have not been al- 
lowed in, the appearance of the Senate 
to those in the galleries, I believe, has 
been much more quiet and dignified. 

But, in many instances, I have noted 
in my years here that Senators would get 
up, wail, and gnash teeth about attachés 
and clearing the floor, when as a matter 
of fact the attachés were standing in 
dead silence and all the noise was by the 
Senator themselves. I think there should 
be some middle ground in the situation 
because the minority, and not only the 
minority but an individual Senator, has 
some rights. In the frame of mind I am 
in now, after having inadvertently been 
forced into a situation of voting without 
sufficient knowledge—which is unfor- 
givable in the Senate—the next time 
they send word from the floor to ask me 
to come to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to make up a quorum, here is one 
Senator who will not go. When somebody 
wants unanimous consent for a commit- 
tee to be in session, here is one Senator 
who will object. 

I think it is proper for anyone charged 
with responsibility as a Member of this 
body, with all the matters we have before 
us, and all the things we have to do to 
have at least one member of our staff 
present. It should be in our power to have 
one person present—and I do not think 
it should be more than one person at a 
time, but one person—when we feel we 
need a person here from our staff. 

I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator raised 
a question which has a great deal of 
merit and which deserves the serious 
consideration he has given it. 

But as I understand the situation the 
Senator’s assistant could have been on 
the floor. The only thing is that when a 
motion is made to clear the Chamber be- 
cause of too many persons being here, 
it is then up to the individual Senator, 
I believe, to make an individual request 
for an assistant to remain on hand. As 
I interpret the order there is nothing or 
should have been nothing to prevent the 
Senator’s assistant from being on hand 
to advise the Senator accordingly. 

Mr, COTTON. Was the motion made 
to clear the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, No. 

Mr. COTTON. Under the appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was not here, but 
I do not recall it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, following the disposition of the 
civil rights bill, I asked unanimous con- 
sent that the floor be cleared of all staff 
personnel other than authorized per- 
sonnel. What I had in mind was per- 
sonnel who would be needed on the floor 
in connection with the appropriations 
bill, meaning, of course, appropriations 
staff members. 

I also indicated when I made the re- 
quest that any Senator who wished to 
have someone on the floor could make his 
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own unanimous-consent request. I asked 
at that time that all previous unanimous- 
consent requests be vacated because dur- 
ing the civil rights debate several Sena- 
tors had made such requests and at one 
point—and I think it was on Friday of 
last week—I believe there were 61 at- 
tachés on the floor and 40 Senators on 
the floor. I felt it necessary to vacate all 
of those unanimous-consent requests be- 
cause obviously those staff aides who 
were here in connection with the civil 
rights bill would not necessarily be need- 
ed in connection with the appropriation 
bill. It was perfectly clear, I thought in 
my request, that any Senator who wished 
to have an aide in connection with the 
appropriation bill could simply make the 
ous-consent request. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana and Mr. 
CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, this Sen- 
ator was not present and did not know 
that fact. Perhaps it was unjustified but 
I presumed that the unanimous-consent 
request I made during the civil rights 
debate was still in effect. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I do not think it is fair to a 
Senator to impose on him the necessity of 
daily or periodically asking unanimous 
consent to have a staff member here. 
Staff members are needed and should be 
allowed to enter. 

The point that one time in the debate 
there were more staff members here than 
Senators probably indicated the need for 
staff members to be here. 

I would observe this. By choice I have 
elected to keep a seat in the back row of 
the Senate. I have never been disturbed 
by staff members lining the walls or sit- 
ting back here. I think I have been in a 
position to observe their demeanor and 
to hear any noise they make. 

I do not believe any case has been made 
for the public business being disrupted 
by staff members allowed on the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe that I can speak 
objectively on that. I am not involved. I 
do not keep a staff member on this floor. 
It is on rare occasions that I have a staff 
member come to the Chamber for a few 
brief moments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must disagree with 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 
I have seen attachés—and I have none of 
my own Montana assistants over here— 
line this Chamber and talk so loud you 
could not hear what was going on. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire and I served in the House of 
Representatives, as did the Senator from 
West Virginia. Over there they do not 
allow assistants on the floor. The Con- 
gressman is the Congressman. Over here, 
too many times the assistants appear to 
be the Senator, walking up and down the 
aisles. I have had to go to Senators and 
ask them to keep their assistants in place. 
They would be on this side, and that side, 
and walking up and down. I think there 
should be decorum and dignity in this 
body and it is up to us to maintain it. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to point out that the House of 
Representatives has limited debate, 
that they have 435 Members to man 
the same number of committees that 
the Senate must man with 100 Mem- 
bers; that the possibility of the Rep- 
resentative being present during the 
limited hours the House of Representa- 
tives is in session is not comparable 
at all with the situation in the Senate, 
and I want the Recorp clear. 

I have not stated that attachés did 
not disturb somebody else. I said I had 
my choice to elect a seat in the back 
row, which I have had here a number 
of years, and I have never been dis- 
turbed. I thought in fairness to the 
Senator from New Hampshire I wanted 
that in the Recorp, because it is aca- 
emic to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate that, 
but may I say this briefly? 

Mr. COTTON. On that point, I agree 
thoroughly that the permission to have 
staff members on the floor has been 
abused. I think we have had too many 
staff members on the floor at times. I 
also agree unquestionably that the 
decision that was made was made 
sincerely in the interest of the dignity 
and decorum of proceedings in the Sen- 
ate. I agree to that, but over in the 
House of Representatives, under the 
rules, a Member knows pretty well that 
there is a time when amendments are 
being offered, debate is limited and 
when they are voting on it. 

Every Senator within the sound of 
my voice knows very well that you can 
come over here to the Senate—and I 
am not criticizing—and sit here all day 
long expecting to have a vote on an 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have just 
proved that. 

Mr. COTTON. And after sitting here 
for 4 or 5 hours, a Senator can start 
back to his office, get halfway there and 
the vote comes. That cannot be helped. 

The distinguished majority leader 
and I will never have any misunder- 
standing because no one respects him 
more than I. No one has been the bene- 
ficiary of more courtesies from him 
than I. But when he says that over in 
the House of Representatives a Con- 
gressman has to be a Congressman, he 
implies that over here a Senator is not 
a Senator unless he is here and is never 
caught away from his seat when an 
unexpected vote finally comes, after 
hours and hours and hours and hours. 
It is humanly impossible, with present 
requirements, to be right here on the 
floor of the Senate, and never caught 
napping on any amendment. No Sena- 
tor, who ever served on the floor of the 
Senate—and we have had some mighty 
Senators—could ever comply with 
those requirements. It is impossible to 
do so. 

The whole point is that a Senator, if 
he is not on the floor, must make some 
provision so that he knows what is 
going on and can come into the Cham- 
ber at the right time and vote intel- 
ligently. 

Perhaps that might not happen very 
often, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
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shire is unduly irritated at this moment 
because, through no fault of his own, he 
found himself in the position of casting 
a vote against a motion which he would 
have voted for if he had had the oppor- 
tunity to know exactly what the vote 
was on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has a 
right to be irritated because he has in- 
dicated many times, as I recall personal- 
ly, his great interest in this particular 
program. But he misinterprets me, or I 
misspeak myself if he thinks that what 
I meant was that a Senator should be 
at his desk in this Chamber all the 
time in order to be a Senator. I do not 
mean that. The trouble is that in the 
summer this Chamber is lined up with 
interns. They are not at work in Sena- 
tor’s offices. A Senator sends them over 
here, and they are all over the place. I 
like a little leeway, myself. I like a little 
room. I like a little freedom. I like to 
go out into the lobby and look at the 
ticker and read the news, but I some- 
times have to wait until the attachés get 
out of the way. I think we should do 
these things in our own best interests. I 
think that is in the tradition of the Sen- 
ate that we do so with, of course, excep- 
tions and on occasion when bills are con- 
sidered. I am sure that, in that respect, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire would agree with me com- 
pletely. 

Mr. COTTON. I agree with what the 
Senator is saying. I sympathize with his 
reasons. I do not suppose that there is 
any rule that can ever be made, or ever 
enforced, that does not occasionally work 
a hardship upon someone. But it did 
seem to me that it was placing an undue 
burden upon a Senator to enforce the 
rule as rigidly as this one was. 

I do not think any Senator should ever 
have the privilege of having more than 
one person from his office in this Cham- 
ber at any time. I do not expect to have 
the rules of the Senate or the will of 
the majority tipped over just because I 
do not happen to like them. I will merely 
content myself by saying, for the purpose 
of the Recor, that inadvertently I found 
myself casting a vote which I never 
would have cast, if I had had even 2 
minutes’ time. 

Of course, another thing that has been 
done is to prevent a delay of the rollcall. 
I think that is a good thing. I certainly 
commend the leadership for that, be- 
cause, if anything ever made the Senate 
look simple, it is to have Senator after 
Senator get up and address the Chair to 
ask how he has been recorded. I think 
that is an improvement. But, on the 
other hand, it also shortens the time 
that Senators have to get to the Cham- 
ber, and to get informed as to amend- 
ments—when they are coming thick 
and fast—which have been offered and 
have time to vote upon them. 

Today, I just happened to have been 
a victim of these circumstances. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have much 
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sympathy for what the Senator has just 
stated. It seems to me that in the trial- 
and-error process of maintaining more 
dignity and more quiet in this Chamber, 
and with less confusion, it would be well 
if we could modify the procedure which 
has been used twice now so that one need 
not have to obtain recognition of the 
Chair in order to bring someone into 
the Chamber. I am reluctant to interrupt 
a Senator when I find that I need some- 
one to advise me on a tax bill—as I did 
today—and that I must ask unanimous 
consent that he have the privilege of 
the floor, to advise me and provide any 
technical information I might need. I 
would hope that perhaps procedures may 
be modified so that when a request is 
made it would simply say that no one 
shall be permitted other than certain 
persons, unless specifically authorized by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Ser- 
geant at Arms, or some particular person 
designated, so that it would not be nec- 
sary to obtain recognition and get con- 
sent of the Chair. 

If a Senator has a problem, he could 
simply call the Sargeant at Arms or the 
Secretary of the Senate and request that 
his administrative assistant or some par- 
ticular member of his staff be permitted 
the privilege of the floor so that they 
could keep a Senator informed while he 
is serving elsewhere. I believe that with 
some trial and error perhaps we could 
work this out so that we could work out 
a thing or two, so that the objective of 
those who want less interference and less 
disturbance in the Senate Chamber 
could be accommodated, at the same 
time meeting the problem to which the 
Senator from New Hampshire has re- 
ferred. 

Let me say that I have great sympathy 
for the viewpoint of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and I believe that he 
has performed a valuable service to the 
Senate by expressing it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senate from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I invite 
attention to the staff gallery which is 
just behind where the Senator from New 
Hampshire is standing. In that staff gal- 
lery are 70 seats. That staff gallery 
is set aside for staff aides of Senators. 
Any of us who wish to have a member 
of our staff monitor the procedure can 
have that staff member sit in the staff 
gallery. 

Then, upon coming to the floor, we can, 
if we wish, call the staff member down 
and meet him outside. This I did to- 
day, twice. I met my staff members out- 
Side. This unanimous-consent request 
which I asked for, and which was 
granted, applied to me, as it does to 
everyone else. Twice, staff members have 
sent in a note to me saying that they 
could not get in and that they wanted 
to see me. I went outside to see them. 
I was glad that they could not get in, 
which showed that the Sergeant at Arms 
was carrying out the directive. But staff 
members can sit in the staff gallery. 
Thus, I can meet them any time. So 
can any other Senator. 

I feel that if we are going to have a 
rule, we must enforce that rule. I have 
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been very sorry to see—upon so many 
occasions—staff aides in this Chamber 
outnumbering the Senators. Actually, 
when we had a full attendance of Sen- 
ators, I have seen more aides in this 
Chamber than 100 Senators. I have seen 
them coming down the aisles. One day 
I remember I had to ask one to move 
away—I think he was standing in the 
well. Last Friday, I believe, I had to ask 
an attaché to move away from the door 
so that I could get out. Sometimes,they 
stand in front of the door. I have 
watched the main door there, to see if 
they have been advising Senators when 
they come in that door. 

I think we have to apply the rules. If 
Senators would be meticulous in seeing 
to it that their aides do not come to 
the floor and stand in the way of Sen- 
ators, that they are permitted to come 
into the Chamber only when absolutely 
needed, I do not think we would have 
to have this rule. 

I feel that a Senator should be just 
that meticulous—— 

Mr. COTTON. May I interrupt the 
Senator for one moment at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Of 
course. 

Mr. COTTON. This business of the 
staff gallery is all very well, except I do 
not want my staff sitting up there when 
they should be in the office working. 
But in the particular circumstance 
which I face today I am frankly caused 
a great deal of embarrassment, because 
it was only last week that I made a 
speech in New Hampshire in which I 
pointed out that the Headstart program 
was one program I always supported, 
and I have supported it for years. 

I had just 2 minutes, or less than 2 
minutes, coming from the New Senate 
Office Building, and delayed on the way 
over, to walk in that door, get here, and 
vote. I could not very well climb up 
there in the gallery and get some infor- 
mation from a member of my staff who 
happened to be there. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on some occasions a Senator 
would have to be a clairvoyant to read 
the staff members’ mind, because he 
would not be able to see him among 
those stacked around the walls. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I do not 
want to make a Federal case out of this, 
but I did want to call it to the attention 
of the leadership. I wanted to state 
clearly for the Recor my position on 
this vote this afternoon. I thank the 
majority leader for his courtesy. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if I may say one word further, 
the Senator will never have an objection 
interposed by me if he wishes to ask 
unanimous consent to have a member of 
his staff on the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
will see what we can do to straighten 
this out so that an incident such as took 
place today will not happen again. 


LIBERALIZATION OF PAYMENT OF 
PENSIONS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
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to the consideration of Calendar No. 990, 
H.R. 12555. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12555) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to liberalize the provisions 
relating to payment of pension, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
call up a veterans’ bill, H.R. 12555, which 
provides long-range protection for VA 
beneficiaries whose monthly benefits are 
income related. 

The bill achieves its objective in three 
ways: First, by establishing a new, ex- 
panded multilevel income limitation sys- 
tem for the so-called new pension and 
the parents’ dependency and indemnity 
compensation program; second, it in- 
creases the maximum income levels of 
the new and old pension programs and 
the parents’ DIC programs with an 
across-the-board increase of these limits 
by $200; and third, it provides a phase- 
in protection for those VA recipients who 
also receive social security benefits, re- 
cently increased by the 1967 Social Se- 
curity Amendments. 

I need not remind Senators of the ad- 
verse effect that retirement income in- 
creases, particularly social security, have 
on a VA pensioner’s payment—a situa- 
tion which has long been of concern to 
Congress. I was heartened when the ad- 
ministration joined in the Senate deter- 
mination to provide some relief to veter- 
ans, widows, and children whose liveli- 
hood depended in great part upon their 
pension payments. 

Several times the Senate has had oc- 
casion to pass measures which would 
have provided some answer to this prob- 
lem, but each time, we were met with 
opposition by the House. However, when 
we conferred on S. 16 with the House 
members, they agreed that once the 
social security increase was determined, 
action would be taken to assure that a 
minimal increase in social security would 
not result in a large loss of pension to a 
veteran or his survivors. The House 
passed H.R. 12555 by a vote of 353 to 
zero and it was favorably recommended 
by the Committee on Finance. It goes far 
in achieving the objective of insuring 
protection for the pensions of our veter- 
ans and their dependents. 

In providing this protection, as well as 
affording a built-in increase in pensions 
for most VA recipients, the first full year 
cost of the bill is $138 million. This is a 


small cost in relation to the recognition 
of the obligation that we owe to the more 
needy veteran families of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
favorably adopt the bill as reported. For 
those Senators who want a more detailed 
report of the principal provisions of the 
bill, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a summary 
prepared by the staff of the Committee on 
Finance. 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
H.R. 12555 


H.R. 12555 makes a number of substantial 
changes in the Veterans pension and survivor 
compensation programs, particularly with re- 
spect to the income limits. 

I. Income limits.— The income limits deter- 
mine a veteran's (or his survivor's) eligibility 
for benefits and the amount he would receive. 

(a) Multi-level Limits.—Under present law 
there are three income limits which measure 
the need of a veteran for a pension, and in 
determining the amount he may receive. 
There are five such limits applied to parents 
under the dependency and indemnity (DIC) 
program. H.R. 12555 substitutes 18 limits for 
the three in the pension law applicable to a 
single veteran. It also substitutes 13 grada- 
tions for the five in the DIC program for a 
widowed parent. The following table illus- 
trates these gradations and monthly 
amounts: 


VETERAN, NO DEPENDENTS 


Annual income other than pension 
Monthly pension 


More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
Existing H.R. Existing H.R. Existing H.R. 
law 12555 law 12555 law 12555 


500 
600 104 
700 100 
800 96 
900 92 
- 1,000 88 
- 1,100 84 
($600) 1,200 79 
- 1,300 75 
- 1,400 69 
1,500 63 
- 1,600 57 
1.700 51 
1,200 1, 800 45 
1, 800 1,900 (None 37 
2.000 at 


(b) Monthly Benefit—These addtional 
gradations permit a more orderly and gradual 
reduction in monthly benefits required be- 
cause of slight increases in other income, 
such as, for example, social security. 

(c) Minimum Income Limit.—In the case 
of a single veteran under the new pension 
program the minimum $600 annual income 
limit under present law (which qualifies a 
veteran for $104 of monthly benefits) would 
be replaced by a $300 limit (and a monthly 
benefit of $110). This feature recognizes that 
the less income a veteran has, the greater his 
need. And it provides him with a larger pen- 
sion up to $72 more per year, 

(d) Maximum Income Limit—In the case 
of a single veteran under the new pension 
program the maximum amount of outside 
income a veteran may receive and still qualify 
for benefits is $1800. H.R. 12555 would raise 
this to $2000, in recognition of the 13% in- 
crease in social security payments enacted 
in 1968. 

(e) Conforming Changes.—Comparable 
changes would be made in the schedules 
under the pension program for veterans with 
dependents, the death pension program, and 
under the DIC program for parents. 

(f) Old Law Pensioners.— The only change 
contemplated by H.R. 12555 in the old pro- 
gram involves a $200 increase in the present 
$1400 limit for a single veteran and the $2700 
limit for a married couple. This increase re- 
flects the 13% increase in social security pay- 
ments enacted in 1968. 

II. Relation to social security. — 

(a) H.R. 12555 would assure that no pen- 
sioner under the new pension law and no 
parent receiving dependency and indemnity 
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compensation would have his benefit reduced 
during 1968 and 1969 solely as a result of an 
increase under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. However, commencing in 1970 
the Veteran’s (or survivor’s) income for pur- 
pose of applying the income limitations 
would be increased in multiples of $100 per 
year until the full amount of his 1967 social 
security increases have been reflected. 

For example, a single veteran has annual 
income of $1200 for pension purposes includ- 
ing social security of $984, Under the present 
veteran’s law, he would qualify for a monthly 
pension of $79. Because of the social security 
increase enacted in 1968 his total income 
would rise by $144, causing his veterans pen- 
sion to drop to $45 per month, In effect, he 
would forfeit $408 of veterans benefits for 
$144 of social security—a net loss of $264. 

Under H.R. 12555 for 1968 and 1969 he 
would not be required to count the 1967 so- 
cial security increase in measuring his in- 
come for pension purposes. His countable 
income would remain at $1200 and his pen- 
sion would continue at $79 per month. 

In 1970, however, this veteran must count 
$100 of the 1968 increase. This would make 
his income for pension purposes $1300 and 
would require his pension to be reduced to 
$75 per month, In 1971 he would count the 
remaining portion of his social security in- 
crease. His total income would then exceed 
$1300 and a further reduction in his pension 
to $69 per month would occur. The foregoing 
example takes into consideration the 10% 
exclusion of retirement income from a vet- 
eran's annual income for pension purposes. 
(This gradual and more restricted reduction 
contracts with the sharp reduction to $45 
in 1969 required by existing law.) 

The net effect of the bill after all social 
security benefits have been assimilated into 
the veteran's reportable income is to assure 
that generally his aggregate income will be 
greater than it was before the social se- 
curity increase occurred. 

(b) Old Law.—Presently, the so-called old 
law program has two levels of income limit 
determining pension eligibility; namely, 
$1400 for a single veteran and $2700 for a 
married veteran, To accommodate the 13% 
social security increase enacted in 1968, H.R. 
12555 would raise these limits by $200—to 
$1600 and $2900 respectively. This would 
avoid the otherwise harsh result that would 
occur to nearly 40 thousand pensioners. For 
example some pensioners could forfeit up 
to $78.75 monthly ($945 yearly) resulting 
from an average $144 a year of social secu- 
rity—a net loss of $801. 

III. Social security increase—H.R. 12555 
would generally assure that no VA bene- 
ficiary will ultimately end up with less ag- 
gregate annual income than he had prior to 
the 1967 social security increase. Hence, his 
total income would not be less because of his 
benefits increase. However, the phase-in 
provisions of H.R. 12555 do require the VA 
pensioner to include his social security in- 
crease in his income for benefit p' 
and this has the effect of reducing his VA 
pension (but not as drastically as under 
present law). 

IV. End of year reduction Under present 
law when there is a change in income of pen- 
sioners due to an increase in payments under 
a public or private retirement program such 
as social security, the reduction or discon- 
tinuance of the pensioners VA benefit is de- 
layed until the last day of the year in which 
the income change occurred. H.R. 12555 
would extend this same treatment to any in- 
crease in the income of the VA recipient, 
regardless of the source, and to any increase 
in the corpus of a VA recipient’s estate. 

V. Costs—The costs of the amendments 
made by H.R. 12555 are made up of two 
parts. They are: 

(a) Increase in Pension and Income 
Limits—The costs attributable to the in- 
creases in monthly amounts of pension and 
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DIC and expansion of income limits on a 
yearly basis over a five-year period is as 
follows: 


Pension (DIC) Total 

(millions) 

AAA $29. 2 $0.1 $29.3 
2d year... 121.1 -S 121.6 
3d year...... 125, 2 as 125,7 
4th year 129.3 R 129. 8 
5th Ver 133. 8 -4 134.2 
Total 538.6 2.0 540. 6 


(b) Social Security Increase Protection.— 
The costs attributable to pensioners remain- 
ing on the rolls because of the phase-in pro- 
vision of the bill, who would otherwise have 
been removed from the rolls because of their 
increased social security benefits (as well as 
those whose VA benefits will not be reduced) 
is as follows: 


New law Old law ( 3 ) 
nsions sions (millions 
and DIC 155 


8 


-| ODU 


S| amon 
S| Sgeßs 
>) NOOS 


2 


The figures do not represent additional 
Federal outlays. They refiect the continua- 
tion of payments to veterans (and survivors) 
who received social security increases under 
the 1967 Act. The total represent the savings 
which would accrue if this bill were not 
enacted. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee in 
urging the Senate to adopt H.R. 12555, 
as reported by the Committee on 
Finance. 

This bill essentially establishes a long- 
range system protecting veterans and 
their dependents from disproportionate 
losses of VA benefits due to increases in 
other income. The adverse effect that an 
increase in retirement income such as 
social security has on a veteran pension 
was dramatically highlighted when Con- 
gress authorized the 1965 social security 
increase. Members of both Houses re- 
ceived literally thousands of letters from 
veterans those VA pensions were sharply 
reduced or terminated because of the in- 
crease in social security benefits. In some 
instances a veteran ended up with less 
overall income than he had before the 
increase was authorized. 

In light of these adversities and in 
recognition of the fact that a social se- 
curity increase is, in part, to recognize a 
rise in the cost of living and an attempt 
to maintain the recipient's purchasing 
power, I and many of my colleagues in 
the Senate introduced measures designed 
to cope with the problem. Numerous 
times, the Senate adopted these proposed 
solutions only to have the House reject 
the Senate’s position in conference. 
Finally, the Veterans’ Administration as 
well as the White House realized that 
something had to be done in this regard 
and joined in the fight to protect the 
veteran’s pension. In the last two vet- 
erans messages, the administration re- 
quested that legislation be enacted that 
would protect our needy veterans and 
their families from sharp losses in their 
pension benefits. H.R. 12555, as passed by 
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the House of Representatives and favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, provides an acceptable solution to 
this problem. 

In liberalizing the income limits of the 
new law pension program and in the 
dependency and indemnity program by 
substituting a multistep income limita- 
tion system for the present three-step 
and five-step limitation and combining 
with this new income level, benefits com- 
mensurate with the revised structure, the 
bill cushions the effect that would other- 
wise result from a minimal increase in 
benefits. Over 2 million VA recipients 
will be protected against loss or sharp re- 
duction of their benefits as the result of 
this action. Further, nearly 1.2 million 
veterans will receive actual increases in 
their monthly VA checks. 

For the old law pensioners the bill 
provides protection by increasing their 
present maximum income limits from 
$1,400 and $2,700 to $1,600 and $2,900. 

Another important feature of the bill, 
which recognizes the attempts of the 
Senate to meet the problem of retire- 
ment income vis-a-vis pension, provides 
a phase-in of the social security increase 
of 1967. Under this special provision be- 
ginning in 1970, $100 increments of the 
1967 social security increase will be rec- 
ognized as income for pension purposes 
on a yearly basis until the full amount 
of the increase has been absorbed into 
the veteran’s income. 

We are fully aware that the phase-in 
will carry with it a minimal reduction 
in the veteran’s future pension payments, 
but the important factor is that gener- 
ally, no veteran, widow, or child, will end 
up with less annual income than he had 
prior to the 1967 social security increase. 
The Congress may have to look at the 
problem again by 1970. 

It is important to note that the major 
veteran organizations have indicated 
their support for the bill as passed by 
the House and as favorably reported by 
the Finance Committee. 

I think it is only justified to state that 
the Senate has labored long in the vine- 
yard of relief and the fruit of those 
labors is now at hand. I therefore urge 
that the Senate adopt H.R. 12555. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
1 1 1009) explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. PURPOSE 

H.R. 12555 is designed to liberalize both the 
“new law” and the “old law” pension pro- 
grams and the dependency and indemnity 
compensation program (DIC) by— 

(1) Increasing the monthly amounts pay- 
able under the new law pension and DIC 
programs: 

(2) Expanding the income limitations of 
a programs as well as “old law” pension; 
ani 


(3) Phasing-in recipients of the 1967 social 
security increases to a new multilevel income 
program. 

The bill would also assure that increases in 
the income of the VA recipient, regardless of 
the source, or changes in the corpus of a VA 
recipient’s estate do not decrease or termi- 
nate a VA benefit until the beginning of the 
next calendar year. Under present law this 
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sort of deferral applies only with respect to 
increases in retirement benefits. The major 
objective of the bill is establishment of a 
long-range system to protect the veteran 
from the disproportionate pension losses that 
could result from increases in other income, 
particularly retirement income subject to 
periodic increases such as social security. 


II. BRIEF SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 


H.R. 12555 makes a number of substan- 
tial changes in the veterans pension and 
survivor compensation programs, particu- 
larly with respect to the income limits. 

A. Income limits 

The income limits determine a veteran’s 
(or his survivor’s) eligibility for benefits and 
the amount he would receive. 

(1) Multilevel limits—Under present law 
there are three income limits which measure 
the need of a veteran for a pension, and 
which determine the amount he may re- 
ceive. (Similar income limits are applied to 
death pension.) There are five such limits 
applied to parents under the dependency and 
indemnity (DIC) program. H.R. 12555 sub- 
stitutes 18 limits for the three in the pen- 
sion law applicable to a single veteran. It 
also substitutes 13 gradations for the five 
in the DIC program for a widowed parent. 
The following table illustrates these grada- 
tions and monthly amounts in the pension 
program: 

VETERAN, NO DEPENDENTS 


Annual income other than pension 
Monthly pension 


More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
Existing H.R. Existing H.R. Existing H. R. 
law 12555 law 12555 law 12555 
$110 
108 
106 
104 
100 
96 
92 
88 
($600) I 73 
1 75 
1 69 
1 63 
1 57 
1 51 
1,200) 1 45 
1, 800 i 37 


(2) Monthly benefits.—Beginning January 
1969 these additional gradations permit a 
more orderly and gradual reduction in 
monthly benefits required because of slight 
increases in other income, such as social 
security. In some instances, this will mean 
that the recipient will receive increased 
monthly amounts, 

(3) Minimum income limit—In the case 
of a single veteran under the new pension 
program the minimum $600 annual income 
limit under present law (which qualifies a 
veteran for $104 of monthly benefits) would 
be replaced by a $300 limit (and a monthly 
benefit of $110). This feature recognizes that 
the less income a veteran has, the greater 
his need. And it provides him with a larger 
pension of up to $72 more per year. 

(4) Maximum income limit.—In the case 
of a single veteran under the new pension 
program the maximum amount of outside 
income a veteran may receive and still qualify 
for benefits is $1,800. H.R. 12555 would raise 
this to $2,000, in recognition of the 13-per- 
cent increase in social security payments. 

(5) Conforming changes,—Comparable 
changes would be made in the schedules 
under the pension program for veterans with 
dependents and widows and under the DIC 
program for parents, 

(6) Old law pensioners.— Unlike these 
comprehensive revisions of the new pension 
program, the only change contemplated by 
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H.R. 12555 in the old program involves a 
$200 increase in the present $1,400 limit for 
a single veteran and the $2,700 limit for a 
married couple. This addition reflects the 
18-percent increase in social security pay- 
ments. 

B. Relation to social security 


(1) New law and DIC.—H.R. 12555 would 
assure that no pensioner under the new 
pension law and no parent receiving de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation (DIC) 
would have his benefit reduced during 1968 
and 1969 solely as a result of an increase 
under the Social Security Amendments of 
1967. However, commencing in 1970 the vet- 
eran’s (or survivor’s) income for pu 
of applying the income limitations would be 
increased in multiples of $100 per year until 
the full amount of his 1967 social security 
increases have been reflected. 

For example, a single veteran has annual 
income of $1,200 for pension purposes, in- 
cluding social security of $984. Under the 
present veterans’ law, he would qualify for 
a monthly pension of $79. Because of the 
social security increase enacted in 1968 his 
total income would rise by $144, causing his 
veteran’s pension to drop to $45 per month. 
In effect, he would forfeit $408 of veterans’ 
benefits for $144 of social security—a net 
loss of $264, 

Under H.R. 12555 for 1968 and 1969 he 
would not be required to count the 1967 
social security increase in measuring his in- 
come for pension purposes. His countable in- 
come would remain at $1,200 and his pension 
would continue at $79 per month. 

In 1970, however, this veteran must count 
$100 of the 1967 increase, This would make 
his income for pension purposes $1,300 and 
would require his pension to be reduced to 
$75 per month. In 1971 he would count the 
remaining portion of his social security in- 
crease. His total income would then exceed 
$1,300 and a further reduction in his pension 
to $69 per month would occur. The foregoing 
example takes into consideration the 10-per- 
cent exclusion of retirement income from a 
veteran’s annual income for pension purposes. 
This gradual and more restricted reduction 
contrasts with the sharp reduction to $45 
in 1969 required by existing law. 

The net effect of the bill after all social 
security benefits have been assimilated into 
the veteran’s reportable income is to assure 
that his aggregate income will generally be 
greater than it was before the social security 
increase occurred. 

(2) Old law,—Presently, the so-called old 
law program has two levels of income limit 
determining pension eligibility; namely, 
$1,400 for a single veteran and $2,700 for a 
married veteran. To accommodate the 13- 
percent social security increase enacted in 
1968, H.R. 12555 would raise these limits by 
$200—to $1,600 and $2,900, respectively. This 
would avoid the otherwise harsh result that 
would occur to nearly 40,000 pensioners. For 
example, some pensioners could forfeit up to 
$78.75 monthly ($945 yearly) resulting from 
an average $144 a year of social security—a 
net loss of $801. 


O. End-of-year reduction 


Under present law when there is a change 
in income of pensioners due to an increase 
in payments under a public or private re- 
tirement program such as social security, 
the reduction or discontinuance of the pen- 


sioner’s VA benefit is delayed until the last 
day of the year in which the income change 
occurred. H.R, 12555 would extend this same 
treatment to any increase in the income of 
the VA recipient, regardless of the source, 
and to any increase in the corpus of a VA 
recipient's estate. 
. . * » . 


C. “Old law” pension 


With regard to those individuals who re- 
ceive “old law” pension under the first sen- 
tence of sec. 9(b) of the Veterans’ Pension 
Act of 1959, the bill protects such persons 
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against loss of pension because of an increase 
under the Social Security Amendments of 
1967 by increasing the annual income limita- 
tions to $1,600 for a single veteran or widow 
and $2,900 for a veteran with dependents or 
a widow with children—a $200 increase in 
each instance, $7.3 million in payments will 
thus be preserved for nearly 35,000 pensioners. 
Since no more veterans or widows may come 
on these rolls, there would be no addition to 
this group of non-service-connected pension- 
ers. 


D. Reasons for the bill 


The Committee on Finance and the Senate 
have long been concerned with the adverse 
effect an increase in retirement income has 
on a VA recipient’s payment. 

Both the pension and DIC programs have 
income limits used in determining a person’s 
eligibility for VA payments and their monthly 
amounts. Generally, the VA considers all in- 
come of the recipient including social security 
benefits, in computing his annual income for 
pension purposes, As reflected in the prior 
tables on page 4, income levels vary and have 
commensurate monthly benefits, assigned. 
This is in line with the underlying needs con- 
cept of the pension and DIC program where- 
by the higher the outside income of any per- 
son, the lower his VA payments. Thus, a per- 
son whose annual income is just below a 
specific income level can, with a minimal in- 
crease in his other retirement income such as 
social security, be forced over that level into 
the next income bracket and have his month- 
ly VA benefit greatly reduced, or if his in- 
come increase brings him over the maximum 
level permitted by the VA, his VA payment 
is stopped. 

During both the 88th and 89th Congresses, 
veteran measures were passed by the Senate 
to exclude the then proposed social security 
increase from the VA recipient’s income for 
pension purposes. 

The Committee on Finance, together with 
the Senate, felt that retirement benefit in- 
creases, and, in particular, social security in- 
creases met the additional need of retirees 
brought about by changes in wages, prices, 
and other economic factors that had oc- 
curred since the previous increase in such 
benefits were authorized. Thus, social se- 
curity benefit increases were generally de- 
signed to provide social security recipients 
with additional necessary funds to meet 
their everyday needs. They were not designed 
to deny veterans and their surviving widows 
and parents from continuing to receive their 
VA benefits. However, many such persons had 
their VA payments cut back or terminated 
because of the social security increase. This 
action nullified the overall effectiveness and 
purpose of the increase, not only by failing 
to add to their overall purchasing power but 
also by cutting back in what they were re- 
ceiving. It was this adverse effect the Sen- 
ate-passed bills sought to avoid. 

None of these measures were adopted by 
the House of Representatives. The House was 
persuaded by that feature of law (unchanged 
by H.R. 12555) which permits any VA bene- 
flolary to exclude 10 percent of social se- 
curity or other retirement income in estab- 
lishing his eligibility for monthly VA 
benefits, that sufficient relief through this 
10-percent exclusion had been given to 
recipients whose other income was made up 
of retirement income such as social security, 

In 1967, however, the administration began 
to share the Senate’s concern regarding dis- 
proportionate reductions in pensions follow- 
ing increases in retirement income. 

In his message to Congress on January 31, 
1967, relating to America’s servicemen and 
veterans, the President recommended legis- 
lation providing safeguards against the re- 
duction or termination of a VA beneficiary’s 
pension benefits because of increases in his 
retirement income. The President urged sim- 
ilar legislation again in his recent veterans’ 
message of January 30, 1968. 
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The budget message for fiscal year 1969 
pointed out: “Legislation should be enacted 
to relate veterans’ pension payments more 
closely to individual needs and provide bet- 
ter protection against loss of income.” It is 
also noteworthy that the conference commit- 
tee on S. 16, the Veterans’ Pension and Re- 
adjustment Act of 1967, asserted in its man- 
ager's report that: 

“The conferees wish to make clear that it 
is their intention to take the necessary ac- 
tion to assure that any increase in social 
security payments which might result from 
enactment of H.R. 12080 will not result 
in a reduction of combined income from VA 
pension, dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation, and social security or in removal 
of any person from the VA pension or de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
rolls.” 

The committee is of the opinion that H.R. 
12555 largely achieves the objective long 
sought by the Senate (and now concurred in 
by both the House of Representatives and 
the administration) by assuring that a VA 
pensioner shall be protected against large 
losses in his VA income because of minimal 
increases in other retirement income such as 
social security. 

The transition from a three-level income 
increment system for determining monthly 
VA benefits to a more sophisticated multi- 
level system coincides in point of time with 
a substantial social security increase. For 
this reason, the bill contains a special pro- 
tection feature assuring no loss in pension | 
to ease the transition to the new pension 
structure. The Finance Committee agrees 
with the House committee that this protec- 
tive feature is a special device and is not 
intended to serve as a precedent for the 
future. On the contrary, the rate structure 
provided by this bill has been carefully de- 
signed to assure that pensioners confronted 
in the future with increases in retirement- 
type income would never be disadvantaged 
by a disproportionate decrease in pension. 
Of course in any system utilizing income 
limitations there will be those who because 
of changes in income exceed the top income 
limit provided by law and thus go off the 
pension rolls. The provision, while assuring 
the protection previously described, gives 
this group of social security beneficiaries, 
protection through the remainder of 1968 
and calendar year 1969 at their current non- 
service-connected pension level. On January 
1, 1970, there will be an income adjustment 
of $100, and on January 1, 1971, there will be 
another $100 adjustment, thus placing this 
group, now estimated at approximately 
173,500, in their appropriate place in the in- 
come limitation schedule. 

E. End-of-year rule 

The bill would extend to all income and 
to corpus of estate changes the more liberal 
end-of-the-year rule for reduction or dis- 
continuance of benefits which currently ap- 
plies only to an increase in retirement in- 
come. Thus, the Veterans’ Administration 
will continue to base benefit awards on re- 
ports of anticipated annual income made at 
the beginning of a calendar year, and if 
thereafter there is an increase in annual in- 
come, retirement, or other source, which re- 
quires reduction or discontinuance of a bene- 
fit, such adjustment would be deferred until 
the end of the particular calendar year. 

F. Overall benefits 


It is noteworthy that enactment of H.R. 
12555 would provide additional veterans ben- 
efits totaling nearly $138 million for the first 
full year. This amount combined with the 
first full year benefits authorized by H.R. 
14347 (Public Law 89-730) for DIC parents 
and children, and by S, 16 (Public Law 90- 
77) for new and old pensioners, would mean 
that in less than 1½ years Congress will have 
authorized nearly a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in additional pension and DIC benefits 
for veterans and survivors. 
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G. Veterans’ organizations position 
The committee has been advised by the 
major service organizations of veterans that 
they support H.R. 12555 as passed by the 
House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 991, 
S. 2912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2912) to authorize appropriations for the 
saline water conversion program, to ex- 
pand the program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 8 of the Saline Water Con- 
version Act (66 Stat. 328), as amended (42 
U.S.C. 151 et seq.) is further amended by 
changing the beginning of section 8 through 
to the first proviso to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8, There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, to remain available until 
expended, as may be specified in annual ap- 
propriation authorization acts (a) to carry 
out the provisions of this Act during the 
fiscal years 1962 to 1972, inclusive; (b) to 
finance, for not more than two years beyond 
the end of said period, such grants, contracts, 
cooperative agreements, and studies as may 
theretofore have been undertaken pursuant 
to this Act; and (c) to finance, for not more 
than three years beyond the end of said 
period, such activities as are required to cor- 
relate, coordinate, and round out the results 
of studies and research undertaken pursuant 
to this Act:”. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of the Saline 
Water Conversion Act (66 Stat. 328), as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1951 et seq.), during 
fiscal year 1969 the sum of $27,358,000 as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Research and development operating 
expenses, not more than $19,075,000; 

(b) Design, construction, acquisition, 
modification, operation, and maintenance of 
saline water conversion test beds and test 
facilities, not more than $4,772,000; 

(c) Design, construction, acquisition, mod- 
ification, operation, and maintenance of sa- 
line water conversion modules, not more than 
$1,350,000; and 

(d) Administration and coordination, not 
more than $2,161,000: Provided, That expend- 
itures and obligations under any of these 
items except the last may be increased by 
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not more than ten per centum if such in- 
crease is accompanied by an equal decrease 
in expenditures and obligations under one 
or more of the other items, including the last. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the sums authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act, the Secretary 
may utilize any funds previously appropri- 
ated for this program which are not obligated 
on June 30, 1968, subject to the dollar limi- 
tations applicable to the fiscal year 1968 
program. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1010) explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE MEASURE 


The purpose of this legislation, which was 
proposed by the administration, is to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 1969 
for the saline water conversion program and 
to amend the Saline Water Conversion Act 
in other respects. 

The amount authorized to be appropriated 
in fiscal year 1969 is $27,358,000, which is 
the amount requested in the President’s 
budget. Further limitations are imposed up- 
on the portions of this amount which may 
be applied to specific activities within. the 
program. The utilization of funds carried 
over from prior years is specifically author- 
ized, although subject to the specific limita- 
tions set forth in each annual authorization. 

The basic act is amended to remove lan- 
guage regarding the overall appropriation 
limitation on the program and the confus- 
ing “declining balance” language now in the 
law. This amendment will simplify the leg- 
islation required to authorize appropriations 
for future fiscal years. 


BACKGROUND 


The Federal saline water conversion pro- 
was established by the act of July 3, 
1952 (66 Stat. 328). Through a series of 
amendments (act of June 29, 1955, 69 Stat. 
198; September 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1706; Sep- 
tember 22, 1961, 75 Stat. 628; August 11, 1965, 
79 Stat. 509; and June 24, 1967, 81 Stat. 78), 
the program has been expanded in scope and 
extended in term. Existing legislation au- 
thorizes to be appropriated “* * * $105,782,- 
000, plus such additional sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize and appro- 
priate but not to exceed $169,218,000 * * *” 
to continue the program through fiscal year 
1972. Through fiscal year 1968, $102,300,000 
has been appropriated under this authoriza- 
tion. 

Because of the uncertainties of future di- 
rection which are inherent in a research pro- 
gram of this nature, it has been the policy 
of the Co: to require the Department of 
the Interior to submit legislation to author- 
ize appropriations for the research and de- 
velopment work proposed for each fiscal year. 


PRESENT LEGISLATION 


On January 29, 1968, the Department of 
the Interior submitted to the Congress pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program, to 
expand the p , and for other purposes. 
The legislation provided, by amendments to 
the act of July 3, 1952, as amended that 
(1) $27,358,000 be authorized for appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1969 subject to limita- 
tions among certain activities, and (2) that 
funds previously authorized and appro- 
priated for the program remain available for 
use in fiscal year 1969. 

The Subcommittee on Water and Power 
Resources held an open hearing on Febru- 
ary 14, 1968, to take testimony on the De- 
partment of the Interior submitted bill, 
S. 2912. 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee amended the bill by delet- 
ing all after the enacting clause and sub- 
stituting language which will retain the 
objectives of the Department’s proposal but 
will simplify the legislation required to au- 
thorize appropriations to continue the pro- 
gram in subsequent fiscal years. 

Section 1 of the amendment would amend 
section 8 of the Saline Water Conversion Act 
as amended to delete the language which 
establishes an overall ceiling and remaining 
balance for appropriations to continue the 
program through fiscal year 1972. It would 
provide only for annual appropriation au- 
thorization acts and would thereby eliminate 
the necessity for further amendments to sec- 
tion 8 in each successive fiscal year. It would 
retain language which will permit the ex- 
penditure of funds after fiscal year 1972 to 
complete contracts and grants and the co- 
ordination of the results of the program. 

Section 2 of the amendment would au- 
thorize appropriations of $27,358,000 for fiscal 
year 1969. It would further establish ceilings 
on activities within the program with the 
provision for transfers of funds among 
activities such that any activity with the ex- 
ception of “administration and coordina- 
tion” may be increased by 10 percent. The 
limitations of section 2 are in accordance 
with the Department of the Interior’s recom- 
mendations and the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1969. 

Section 3 of the amendment specifically 
provides that, in addition to the amounts 
authorized for appropriation in section 2, 
any fiscal year 1968 funds which remain un- 
obligated may be utilized, but pursuant to 
the 1968 expenditure It is the 
intent of this section that the authorized 
fiscal year 1969 program will be the sum of 
the appropriations authorized in section 2 
and the funds carried over from fiscal year 
1968. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 


tee recommends that S. 2912, as amended, 
be enacted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize appropriations for 
the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes.” 


LAKE OAHE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 992, 
H.R. 2901. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2901) to designate the Oahe Reservoir on 
the Missouri River in the States of North 
Dakota and South Dakota as Lake Oahe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an excerpt from the report— 
No. 1011—explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 2901 is to give the offi- 
cial name, Lake Oahe, to the reservoir be- 
hind the Oahe Dam. 

The Oahe Dam was constructed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers under the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. It is one of the largest 
earthfill structures in the world, and im- 
pounds a maximum water surface pool of 
376,000 acres with a shoreline of 2,250 miles. 

The reservoir has never been named offi- 
cially. It is fitting that the reservoir be 
named for the Indian people who first lived 
in the area. Oahe is a Sioux Indian word 
meaning “foundation, a place to stand upon, 
or a stepping stone.” Oahe Reservoir is, in 
fact, the foundation of the Missouri Basin 
development program. It is expected to be the 
foundation of great future development. 
The name is already generally accepted and 
in common usage. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR YOUNG 
OF OHIO TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the read- 
ing of the Journal tomorrow the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
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be recognized for not to exceed 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 989, 
H.R. 14743. It is being laid before the 
Senate so that it will be the pending busi- 
ness tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14743) to eliminate the reserve require- 
ments for Federal Reserve notes and for 
U.S. note and Treasury notes of 1890. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 
ance with the previous order, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 12, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 11, 1968: 
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U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Otto Kerner, of Illinois, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the seventh circuit vice Win G. 
Knoch, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate March 11, 1968: 
District OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Council for 
terms expiring February 1, 1971: 

Margaret A. Haywood, of the District of 
Columbia. 

J. C, Turner, of the District of Columbia. 


Joseph P. Yeldell, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


District or COLUMBIA COURT oF APPEALS 


Austin L. Ficklin, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associated judge for the District 
of Columbia of Appeals for the term of 10 
years. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


William C. Pryor, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions for the 
term of 10 years. 

James A. Belson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions for the 
terms of 10 years. 

Joyce Hens Green, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge for the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions, domestic 
relations branch, for the term of 10 years. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 


Alfred P. Love for reappointment as a 
member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency for a term of 5 
years, effective on and after March 3, 1968, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4(a) 
of Public Law 592, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended. 
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Will America Also Go Down the Drain? 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks an editorial 
entitled “Will America Also Go Down 
the Drain?” published in the Arizona 
Republic of Sunday, February 11, 1968. 
The editorial is thought provoking and 
contains much good commonsense. I 
commend it to the reading of every 
Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL AMERICA ALSO Go Down THE DRAIN? 


“Germany will militarize herself out of 
existence, England will expand herself out of 
existence, and America will spend herself out 
of existence." So said Nikolai Lenin in 1917. 

Germany has fulfilled the prophecy. Eng- 
land has fulfilled the prophecy. America is 
in the process of doing so. 

Our country has already reached the point 
where our profligate, wasteful, extravagant 
and unnecessary government spending is 
threatening the entire future of our nation 
and our people. We keep being reassured that 
we can afford all those billions, that “the 


people” need or want these expensive pro- 
grams at home and abroad, that we only owe 
our huge debt to ourselves. But the dollar is 
in trouble. Inflation is increasing. We are los- 
ing gold at unprecedented rates. And taxes 
are still increasing. 

In 1960 our total federal budget was $94 
billion. Last year it was almost double that— 
$172 billion. The President has asked for 
$186 billion for 1969. And every state is in- 
creasing expenses and increasing taxes. 

Do we really need to spend all these bil- 
lions? Do “the people” want to be taxed all 
those billions? 

There have been 112 “new” federal pro- 
grams since 1960. The President has asked 
for 16 new ones this year. Since 1960 only 
one federal program has been abolished. All 
the rest have been increased, Congress last 
year increased the budget by $13.5 billion— 
more than the biggest total budget of Roose- 
velt's peacetime years! 

We have spent $152 billion on foreign aid 
and interest on what we borrowed to spread 
this money around to more than 100 coun- 
tries. What good did it do? What good did 
it do you? What good is it doing now? 

There is $23 billion “in the pipeline” for 
foreign aid—all so far unspent. Yet the Pres- 
ident keeps asking for more and more billions 
to add to it! 

Do you want to spend the $36.5 million 
Vice President Humphrey just promised to 
send to the Ivory Coast while the President 
was proposing a tax on American tourists 
going abroad? 

The administration is spending millions to 
beautify our highways and tear down ugly 


signs. At the same time it is spending $5 
million to erect new signs to put up along 
the highways! 

Do you want to pay taxes to finance a $2,350 
picnic shelter in Manitowoc County, Wis.? 
How about the $2.5 million we spent to build 
houses in Rio de Janeiro? The $1 million we 
spent on trains in Thailand? The $1.5 million 
we spent on a WAC barracks in Maryland 
just before the WACs were sent to Florida? 
Or the $45,000 flagpole? 

You paid $33,398 for 130 knobs at the Pen- 
tagon that retailed at only $210. You paid 
for 27,000 tons of food that was just plain 
“lost” overseas, That cost $4.3 million, or the 
same amount that an entire city of 10,000 
people pay each year in income taxes, 

You are paying the salaries of 276,000 more 
federal employes this year than last. Non- 
defense spending has almost doubled since 
1960. The national debt has increased 14 
times since 1960. Since President Johnson 
entered the White House, your cost of living 
has increased 9 per cent! 

The federal government spends $17 billion 
on “research.” That is enought by itself to 
wipe out this year’s inflation-producing defi- 
cit. What is this research for? Nobody knows. 
The Library of Congress tried to find out and 
reported that nobody in the federal govern- 
ment knows how many research laboratories 
are federally financed or where they are! 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare spends more than $100 million a year 
on research programs like “Understanding 
the Fourth Grade Slump in Creative Think- 
ing.” The Commerce Department spent $95,- 
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000 to find out why shipping rates are lower 
on imported goods than exported goods. 

The National Science Foundation financed 
a study of the 1966 governor’s campaign in 
Maryland. What on earth for? The National 
Institutes of Health spent $11,782 to finance 
“A Social History of French Medicine 1789- 
1815.“ It spent $10,917 for ‘Emergence of 
Political Leadership; Indians in Fiji.” 

The Office of Economic Opportunity shelled 
out $39,000 to find out why some under- 
privileged youths reacted favorably to “It’s 
What's Happening, Baby! —a nationally tele- 
vised rock and roll show praising the Job 
Corps. The National Science Foundation gave 
Stephen Smale, who organized demonstra- 
tions aimed at halting troop trains in Cali- 
fornia, $6,556 of your tax money to go to 
Europe! 

U.S. government agencies sudsidize with 
your taxes $2 billion a year in university 
“research.” The result has been that 40,000 
professors have stopped teaching to do fed- 
eral research.“ Dr. W. T. Lippincott of Ohio 
State University calls federal research grants 
“the most powerful destructive force the 
higher education system ever faced.” 

Is all this, and much more, really neces- 
sary? Is it even desirable? Does it do any 
good for the people of the United States who 
support it? Do you “demand” these services, 
implore your federal government to start 
new programs at the rate of more than 100 
every 10 years? 

The average American is being taken by 
his government and its sycophants to the 
tune of billions of dollars. He get nothing 
back but the bills for hundreds of unneces- 
sary and useless programs that the govern- 
ment loads on his back. 

How much can you take? How much can 
the nation take? How much, before we go 
down in the dust under this intolerable 
burden? 

Unless this is stopped—and soon—Lenin 
will be proved right. “America will spend 
herself out of existence” and we will all lose 
the “last best hope of earth” to the tyranny 
of communism. 


The Fight Against Famine Is Already Lost 
HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a most 
interesting and thought-provoking arti- 
cle entitled “The Fight Against Famine 
Is Already Lost,” written by Paul Ehr- 
lich, was published in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, March 10, 1968. Mr. 
Ehrlich is a distinguished population bi- 
ologist at Stanford University. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE Is ALREADY LOST 
(By Paul Ehrlich) 

The battle to feed humanity is over. Un- 
like battles of military forces, it is possible 
to know the results of the population-food 
conflict while the armies are still “in the 
field.” 

Sometime between 1970 and 1985, the 
world will undergo vast famines. Hundreds 
of millions of people are going to starve to 
death. That is, they will starve to death 
unless plague, thermonuclear war or some 
other agent kills them first. 
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Many will starve to death in spite of any 
crash program we might embark upon now, 
And we are not embarking upon any crash 
program. These are the harsh realities we 
face. 

In 1966, the population of the world in- 
creased by some 70 million people, and there 
was no compensating increase in food pro- 
duction. Indeed, there has actually been a 
decrease in food production in many areas 
over the past two years. 

According to the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, advances made in 
food production in developing nations be- 
tween 1955 and 1965 have been wiped out by 
agricultural disasters in 1965 and 1966. Last 
year, on the average, each person on Earth 
had 2 per cent less to eat. The reduction, 
of course, was not uniformly distributed. 

Only ten countries, including the United 
States, grew more food than they consumed. 
Apart from the United States, all countries 
with large populations, including India, 
China, and Russia, imported more than they 
exported. 

SURPLUS ALMOST GONE 


The United States has all but exhausted 
her store of surplus grain. Last year she 
shipped one quarter of her wheat crop, nine 
million tons, to India. A massive famine was 
prevented, although the threat persists today, 
made temporarily less ominous by a good 
crop year. But every month the Indian popu- 
lation increases by an estimated one and 
one-half million. In another ten years it 
would take the entire grain production of 
the United States to save India from famine. 

The trends in both population growth and 
food production are clear. Only the United 
States will be in a position to donate food 
to starving countries, and a catastrophic gap 
will appear soon between her supply and 
world demand. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has predicted that the curve represent- 
ing possible exportable American grain sur- 
pluses will intersect the curve representing 
the food aid requirements of 66 developing 
countries in 1984. 

In an excellent book, “Famine 1975,” Wil- 
liam and Paul Paddock argue cogently that 
the 1984 prediction is optimistic and that 
calamity awaits us in the middle of the next 
decade. In either case, it is too late to pre- 
vent the famines and probably too late to do 
much to decrease their magnitude. 


THE OCEAN MYTH 


For a moment, let us take the simplistic 
view that a solution involves only either in- 
creasing human food or limiting the human 
population. First let us look at the problem 
of increasing food supplies, either from the 
land or the sea. 

We rapidly can do away with what I have 
called the “Food from the sea myth.” With 
very minor exceptions, man hunts the sea, 
he does not farm it or herd its animals. At 
the moment, he cannot take advantage of 
its primary productivity and so must feed 
at levels in the food chain at which much 
of the sun's energy, bound by photosynthesis, 
has been lost in the inefficient transfers from 
producer to primary consumer to secondary 
consumer, and so forth. 

There already are disturbing signs that 
our relatively meager present yield from the 
sea will be threatened by overexploitation of 
fisheries as the world’s protein shortage gets 
more acute. And what of farming the sea? 
The insignificant bit that we do now (much 
less than 1/10 of 1 per cent of the yield) is 
done along the shoreline and is best viewed 
as an extension of terrestrial farming. No 
deep-sea farming is done now, even experi- 
mentally—and we lack the technical knowl- 
edge even if we wished to start. 

Some very optimistic people think that 
with colossal effort and strict international 
controls, we might conceivably almost dou- 
ble our yield from the sea in the next decade 
or so. But it should be obvious to all that 
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such effort is not being made and that such 
controls are not being developed. And our 
experience with attempting such controls in 
the international whaling industry gives us 
little hope that they would be effective if 
they were imposed. 

So from the point of view of the coming 
crisis, we can relegate the idea of saving 
mankind by tapping marine food supplies to 
the same fairyland as using hydroponics, syn- 
thesizing food from petroleum and using de- 
salination plants to make the deserts into 
vast granaries. None is practical in the short 
run—indeed, most would present serious dif- 
ficulties even if we had a century instead of 
a decade in which to act. 

What about getting more food from the 
land? This could be done by bringing more 
land under cultivation and by increasing 
the yield on land now cultivated. An increase 
is clearly possible technologically; in many 
areas of the world, yields per hectare are far 
below those known to be possible. However, 
the reasons for the disappointing agricul- 
tural performance of undeveloped countries 
in the past and the reasons we can expect 
little improvement in the near future are 
clear. 

One major reason is a lack of agricultural 
expertise in developing countries and a lack 
of sufficient aid in agronomy and related sub- 
jects to make up for this. But even more im- 
portant are sociological forces. These include 
attitudes about the “proper” ways to raise 
crops and the prestige of agricultural science 
relative to other professions. Finally, there 
is the general insufficiency of communica- 
tions and educational systems, which makes 
rapid changing of attitudes difficult or 
impossible. 

It is true that some professional optimists 
claim that all is not lost. They say, for in- 
stance, that India in the next eight years can 
increase its agricultural output to feed some 
120 million more people than it cannot after 
all feed today. To put such fantasy into per- 
spective, one need consider only the strain 
such an increase would put on a highly 
efficient agricultural system. 

Unfortunately, more is needed than fer- 
tilizer and pesticides—research, training of 
technicians and massive public information 

in countries where every family 
does not have a radio and TV set. A crash 
program (of which there is no sign) might 
supply the hardware in time, but the more 
important human engineering requires more 
time than is available, even if the developed 
nations were to make an all-out effort. Thus 
the answer is not to be found in increasing 
food productions. 

The picture on the population control 
side is equally dismal. India has had a gov- 
ernment-sponsored birth control program 
since 1951. In the 16 years since then, an 
increasing amount of money has been poured 
into the program and more and more people 
have been added to the bureaucracy running 
it, Today the head of the program is a top 
government official. 

And what has been accomplished? At the 
start of the program, the Indian growth 
rate was around 1.3 per cent per year. Now it 
is pushing 3 per cent. At the start of the 
program, the Indian population was about 
370 million; today it is around 550 million. 
After 16 years of efforts it is estimated that 
only 2 per cent of India’s 95 million couples 
of reproductive age practice contraception 
systematically. 

Recently India has been talking about 
compulsory sterilization for all males who 
have sired three or more children. Ignoring 
the political, sociological, legal and moral 
problems such a program would encounter, 
there is still the vast logistic problem. 

As A. S. Parkes recently pointed out, even 
if the victims could be rounded up, it would 
take 1000 surgeons or parasurgeons operat- 
ing eight hours a day, five days a week, eight 
years to sterilize existing candidates. And 
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the stock of candidates grows by leaps and 
bounds daily. 

Furthermore, developing countries will not 
be saved by any of the other panaceas, such 
as the “pill,” the IUD or “family planning,” 
so beloved of the technological and social 
optimists. The pill“ requires consistent be- 
havior, and people don’t behave consistently. 
The IUD has long-range potential, but has 
been far from a panacea. 

For instance, a concentrated program of 
IUD insertions was initiated in Hong Kong, 
which has had “family planning” for 31 years 
and now has more than 50 birth control 
clinics, From 1963 to 1967, some 55,000 IUDS 
were inserted in a population of roughly 
three-quarters of a million women between 
the ages of 15 and 45. Of these, some 21,000 
IUDs have dropped out or been removed, the 
fate of the others being in doubt. On top of 
this, it has been reported that in one period 
of the program, the patients who received 
assistance were usually about 31 years of age 
and already had had six children. 

Which brings us to “family planning.“ 
Justin Blackwelder of the Population Crisis 
Committee summed it up very nicely: 
“Family planning means, among other things, 
that if we are going to multiply like rabbits, 
we should do it on purpose. One couple may 
plan to have three children; another couple 
may plan seven. In both cases, they are a 
cause of the population problem—not a solu- 
tion to it.” 

Population control is primarily a matter 
of human attitudes, not contraceptive tech- 
nology. And human attitudes are not chang- 
ing or being changed at anything like the 
rate necessary to minimize the coming catas- 
trophe—a catastrophe which could not be 
avoided entirely even if men’s minds were 
transformed tomorrow. 


THE ONLY CHANCE 


Mankind must now face the inevitability 
of massive famines, and act accordingly. 
Over the next few years, there must be an 
enormous propaganda campaign which will 
focus all people’s attention on the basic 
cause of the famine—overpopulation. Every- 
one must be convinced that a reduction in 
the human population size and its stabiliza- 
tion at a reduced level are the only goals 
which can give Homo Sapiens a long-range 
chance at health, happiness and prosperity, 

Men must learn to view the planet Earth 
as a spaceship with a strictly limited carry- 
ing capacity, and must reach a reasoned con- 
sensus as to the ideal size of its human crew. 
They must realize that determination of crew 
size is necessary before science and tech- 
nology can design an optimum environment 
for that crew. If these lessons can be learned, 
and man can get through the “time of 
famines” without a thermonuclear holocaust, 
then the future will brighten considerably. 

That future, for better or for worse, now 
depends very heavily on the behavior of 
Americans and the policies of their govern- 
ment. The United States, as the only world 
power with a prospect of food surpluses, 
should take immediate action in two areas. 

First, it must set an example for the world 
by establishing a crash program to limit its 
own serious “population explosion.” Then it 
must establish tough and realistic policies 
for dealing with the population crisis at the 
international level. We can hope that other 
Western countries will follow suit. 

Some biologists feel that compulsory 
family regulation would be required to sta- 
bilize the population of the United States 
at a reasonable level—say 150 million 
people. Americans are unlikely to take kindly 
to the prospect, even though the alternative 
way of stopping their population growth may 
be thermonuclear war. 

I have proposed four less drastic steps 
which might get the job done and which 
would at least make American intentions 
clear to the rest of the world, The steps are 
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socially unpalatable and politically unrealis- 
tic, but, unfortunately, the time when sugar- 
coated solutions could be effective is now long 
gone. 

A TAX ON DIAPERS 


The first step would be to establish a Fed- 
eral Population Commission with a large 
budget for propaganda—propaganda which 
encourages reproductive responsibility. This 
commission would be charged with making 
clear the connection between rising popula- 
tion and lowering quality of life. It would 
also be charged with the evaluation of en- 
vironmental tinkering by other Government 
agencies—with protecting the United States 
from projects such as the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s supersonic š 

The second step would be to change Amer- 
ican tax laws so that they discourage rather 
than encourage reproduction. Those who im- 
pose the burden of children on society 
should, whenever they are able, be made to 
pay for the privilege. 

The income tax system should eliminate all 
deductions for children and replace them 
with a graduated scale of increases. Luxury 
taxes should be placed on diapers, baby 
bottles and baby foods. 

It must be made clear to the American 
population that it is socially irresponsible to 
have large families. Creation of such a climate 
of opinion has played a large role in Japan’s 
successful dealing with her population prob- 
lem. 

Third, the United States should pass Fed- 
eral laws which make instruction in birth 
control methods mandatory in all public 
schools. Federal legislation should also for- 
bid state laws which limit the right of any 
woman to have an abortion which is ap- 
proved by her physician. 

Fourth, the pattern of Federal support of 
biomedical research should be changed so 
that the majority of it goes into the broad 
areas of population regulation, environ- 
mental sciences, behavioral sciences and re- 
lated areas rather than into short-sighted 
programs on death control. It is absurd to be 
preoccupied with the medical equality of life 
until and unless the problem of quantity of 
life is solved. 

Quantity is the first problem. If that one 
can be solved, perhaps we will buy the time 
for scientists in fields such as biochemical 
genetics to solve some of the problems of 
quality. If the quantity problem is not solved, 
the quality problem will no longer bother us. 

PENALIZE THE PROLIFIC 

If the United States can attack the prob- 
lem at home, it will then be in a position 
to bring its prestige and power to bear on 
the world problem. Perhaps then the time 
of famines can be shortened. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps the educational ground- 
work can be laid which will permit further 
cycles of outbreak and crash in the human 
population to be avoided, The United States 
should: 

Announce that it will no longer ship food 
to countries such as India where dispassion- 
ate analysis indicates that the unbalance be- 
tween food and population is hopeless. As 
suggested by the Paddocks, our insufficient 
aid should be reserved for those whom it 
may save. 

Refuse all foreign aid to any country with 
an increasing population which we believe 
is not making a maximum effort to limit 
its population. 

Make available to all countries extensive 
aid in the technology of population control. 

Make available to all interested countries 
massive aid for increasing the yield on land 
already under cultivation. The United States 
most important export in this area should 
not be fertilizers but teachers who under- 
stand not only agronomy but ecology and 
sociology as well. Centers should be estab- 
lished in each developing country for train- 
ing of technicians who can promote the in- 
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crease of yield while minimizing environ- 
mental deterioration. 

The United States should use its power 
and prestige to bring extreme diplomatic 
and/or economic pressure on any country 
or organization impeding a solution to the 
world’s most pressing problem. The United 
States has gone against world opinion in 
other areas—why not in the most important 
area? 

Runaway human population growth is, 
in many ways, analogous to the runaway 
growth of cell populations which we call 
cancer. Today, attention remains focused on 
the symptoms of the world’s cancer—food 
shortage, environmental deterioration and, 
to some extent, pestilence and war. 

This focus must be shifted so that we 
do not waste time treating symptoms while 
the disease rages unchecked. The cancer must 
be excised. The operation may seem brutal 
and callous and the pain may be intense. But 
the disease is now so far advanced that only 
with radical surgery does the patient have 
any chance of survival, 


Soviet Deep Sea Research Leads 
United States 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Mar. 3, 
1968] 
Soviet DEEP SEA RESEARCH LEADS UNITED 
STATES 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


“The important thing about the Soviet 
oceanography p is not how large or 
how good it is, but the fact that it grew to 
be roughly the equivalent of the U.S. effort 
in less than 20 years,” 

This is the conclusion of Capt, T. K. Tread- 
well, deputy commander, U.S. Nayal Ocean- 
ographic Office, writing a 1967 appraisal of 
the United States’ position in marine sci- 
ences, compared to other major nations. 

Capt. Treadwell continued: “Their growth 
rate in this area clearly exceeds that of the 
United States. If they continue at the same 
rate and we continue at the same rate, they 
will clearly be the world’s leader in ocean- 
ography in another 20 years. 

In similar vein, Dr. John P. Craven, chief 
scientist of the Navy's Deep Submergence 
Systems Project, has commented: “Based on 
studies of the Interagency Committee on 
Oceanography, President Kennedy in 1963 
proposed a $2 billion, 10-year program to 
explore and develop the oceans. In four years, 
we have spent less than one-sixth of the 
amount President Kennedy estimated to be 
necessary to achieve the goals he set forth.” 

Interviews with leaders in the field gen- 
erally reflect this feeling—that we are doing 
much more in oceanography than we were 
10 years ago but we ought to be doing more, 
not only in terms of money, but man-hours 
devoted to research, planning, education and 
tighter organization, as well, 

The effort is inhibited, in part, by the 
costs of Vietnam, as are many areas of 
American life; it also suffers from govern- 
mental red tape; interagency rivalries lack 
of long-range planning; too little cross-dis- 
cipline scientific teamwork, and growing 
pains, according to the ocean scientists 
themselves. 

Their concern stems from the fact that, 
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for one thing, the submarine threat to the 
United States has been and is expected to 
remain a very serious consideration in de- 
fense planning. Yet, in the words of a presi- 
dential committee, we “hardly have sufficient 
information on the ocean environment for 
Navy antisubmarine warfare needs.” 

This is the conclusion of the Panel on 
Oceanography of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee (PSAC), which reported, 
“The most urgent aspect of federal involve- 
ment in ocean science and technology for 
the next five to 10 years relates to national 
security in the strictly military sense.” 

An important response to this lack lies in 
a Navy program called ASWEPS—Antisub- 
marine Warfare Environment Prediction 
Services—the purpose of which is to collect 
data on ocean surface and subsurface con- 
ditions affecting naval operations, and fore- 
casting these conditions. 

PSAC also found, “The general level of re- 
search in the Navy’s Man in the Sea Project, 
aimed at enabling man to live and work in 
the ocean depths for an extended period, is 
inadequate. Insufficient attention has been 
given to biomedical problems of survival in 
the wet, cold, dark, high-pressure environ- 
ment and our efforts in this field lag well 
behind those of other countries.” 

An oceanographer of national reputation 
who works closely with the Navy was blunt 
in his evaluation: “The deep submergence 
search and rescue program is not adequately 
integrated with the research program. The 
deep ocean research program is grossly un- 
derfunded.” 

It received $24 million for fiscal 1967. This 
was less than the amount sought by the 
Deep Submergence Rescue Group, which, 
prompted by the loss of the submarine 
Thresher with its entire crew, urged develop- 
ment of Navy search and recovery capabili- 
ties through a program that would cost $300 
million over 10 years. 

“The Man in the Sea Project lags behind 
industry in operating depths,” said the ocean- 
ographer of national reputation. “Supporting 
research, that is the physiology of diving to 
deep depths, is lacking support.” 

Rear Adm. O. D. Waters Jr., oceanographer 
of the Navy, was more restrained, but con- 
ceded, “Sometimes there are lean budget 
years. We could use more in deep submer- 
gence and ocean engineering. Deep rescue and 
deep search programs are very costly.” 

Navy reaction to PSAC’s recommendation 
that it step up development of new tech- 
nology for ocean exploration or turn over 
the responsibility to a civilian agency was 
prompt. It created DOT—Deep Ocean Tech- 
nology—which is concerned with extending 
the operating range of the submarine to 
great depths; advancing the technology of 
deep submergence systems and antisub- 
marine warfare techniques, and developing 
new materials, power sources, structures, 
equipment and instruments to support ad- 
vanced weapons systems in and on the sea 
floor, 

For these and related projects of ocean- 
ographic research, the Navy has asked that 
its annual funding, now at about $300 mil- 
lion, be increased to $1 billion by 1970. 

Meanwhile, Russia clearly is surpassing 
the U.S. in shipping and fishing. Both closely 
related not only to economic health, but 
national security as well, 

Donald L. MeKiernan, special assistant to 
the secretary of state, says: “Between 1955 
and 1965, the Soviet Union increased its an- 
nual fish catch 140 per cent, and the U.S. 
annual catch remained stable. Since World 
War II, the U.S. has fallen from second to 
fifth place in world ocean food production 
and we are apt to fall lower.” 

Charles L, Philbrook, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Gloucester: “In a brief span 
of 10 years, the U.S.S.R, has overtaken the 
U.S. in fish production. In the process, Rus- 
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sia has increased her production 100 per 
cent, to more than 5 million metric tons in 
1965, or about 9 per cent of the total world 
catch. Total U.S. fish production has re- 
mained fairly static, averaging slightly be- 
low 3 million tons. It is conceivable that the 
Russians will lead the world in fish produc- 
tion within the next decade.” 

Bureau of Commercial Fishery officials 
would like to see their research budget ex- 
panded five times, from the present $28 mil- 
lion annually, and believe that, with develop- 
ment of new, versatile vessels and accurate 
mapping of sea resources, the annual catch 
could be boosted from five billion to 28 billion 
pounds. 

Space satellite technology could revolution- 
ize our task of learning about the oceans, but 
lack of funds is preventing full use of satel- 
lite technology by ocean scientists. 

Dr. Richard C. Vetter, executive secretary, 
National Academy of Sciences’ Committee on 
Oceanography, said: “The Navy has a mar- 
velous satellite navigation system receiver, 
expected to cost only $20,000 to $30,000 
apiece. We ought to have one on every 
oceanographic ship. The chances are slim 
that we will have even three or four in the 
next year. It is poor management to have 
this capacity and send ships to sea without 
it. There are many other instances of simi- 
lar frustration.” 

The purpose of the 1966 National Sea 
Grant College and Program Act was to 
strengthen the pool of trained manpower, to 
strengthen applied research and to improve 
the process of information transfer between 
the federal government, states, departments 
within academic institutions and sectors of 
industry. 

The problem of the moment is that appli- 
cation for funds from scientific and techno- 
logical communities has exceeded available 
money—for fiscal 1968, Congress appropriated 
$4 million—by 10 to 1 and Sen, Claiborne 
Pell, D-R.I., author of the Sea Grant Act, 
fears that budget-cutting legislators may not 
grant the programs the $10 million he feels 
is essential for normal growth in fiscal 1969. 

Red tape government financing also is a 
headache. Dr. William A. Neirenberg, director, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, said, 
“There is a bureaucratic barrier between sci- 
entists who should know what ought to be 
done, and the people in government who 
can make the funds available. If the govern- 
ment wants to send a man to the moon, it 
finds a way of explaining this simply, of get- 
ting instant communication between scien- 
tists and legislators, but our programs have 
to be explained endlessly.” 

Other scientists echoed the view that “if 
we had one government agency to deal with 
instead of 20, at least we would know wheth- 
er we were or were not going to get money. 
Individual agencies give us an atmosphere of 
unstable budgets.” 

Oceanographers hope their reports will of- 
fer an answer to those who think we should 
be doing more in marine science, who share 
with Dr. Vetter the belief that “within the 
framework of 50 to 100 years, any large coun- 
try will have to have access to the resources 
of the ocean for survival.” 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


49th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands, 
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Cutback in Federal Aid Highway Funds: 
Says AAA, It Is “the Highway Yo-Yo” 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 1968 issue of the American 
Motorist, published by the American 
Automobile Association, contains an edi- 
torial with which the people of Wyoming 
can find substantial agreement. 

Entitled, “The Highway Yo-Yo,” the 
AAA editorial notes: 

The recent $600 million cutback in Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds to the States is an 
obvious sledgehammer tactic to bludgeon 
Congress into passing the tax surcharge 
measure this year. 


The editorial continues by pointing 
out: 

If the nation’s interstate highway program 
is ever going to be completed it must con- 
tinue in an orderly uninterrupted fashion, 
free from the fiscal yo-yo tactics of the pres- 
ent Administration. 

I include the editorial at this point 
in the RECORD: 

TER Highway Yo-Yo 


The Administration has done it again. It 
has announced a crushing $600 million cut- 
back in Federal-aid highway funds to the 
states, an obvious sledgehammer tactic to 
bludgeon Congress into passing the tax sur- 
charge measure this year. 

What the average motorist may not under- 
stand is that this cutback in funds isn’t a 
money-saving measure. It is akin to a bank 
president informing his customers that they 
may not remove any funds from their sav- 
ings accounts. The Highway Trust Fund is a 
“savings account” made up of money paid 
by highway users in the form of various 
taxes. Money in this fund cannot, by law, be 
used for anything other than for highway 
construction. 

When President Johnson signed the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1964 into law he 
said the Interstate highway program “is not 
costing the General Fund of the United 
States Treasury a single cent . this is one 
of our best investments. 

If the nation’s Interstate Highway pro- 
gram is ever going to be completed, it must 
continue in an orderly, uninterrupted fash- 
ion, free from the fiscal Yo-Yo tactics of 
the present Administration. 

In October, 1966, some $4.4 billion in funds 
was apportioned to the states for high- 
ways. One month later the funds were cut by 
$1.1 billion. 

In February, 1967, the funds were restored. 

In August, 1967, some $4.74 billion in funds 
was apportioned and in January, 1968, they 
were cut by $600 million. 

An effective Federal-aid highway program 
simply cannot exist with this kind of ac- 
tivity. 


Mr. Speaker, Wyoming is expected to 
lose some $20 million in Federal aid high- 
way funds because of this so-called infla- 
tionary measure. The continuity of one 
of the most progressive highway pro- 
grams in the United States will be 
broken, and when the funds are at last 
released, as they must be under law, they 
will buy less highway than could have 
been purchased this year because the 
funds will have been debilitated by 
inflation. 
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Further, if the funds are being with- 
held this year to “dampen inflationary 
pressures,” they will certainly raise 
havoc with these pressures when they 
are released en bloc next year or the 
year after. Or does the administration 
envision not releasing the funds at all? 

Fortunately, there are indications that 
a new administration will return reason 
to highway policy when the 1969 calen- 
dar year rolls around. But for the bal- 
ance of calendar 1968, the States will ap- 
parently have to seek piecemeal relief 
from the excesses of a cutback which 
makes neither dollars nor sense. 

As the AAA says: 

An effective Federal-aid highway program 
simply cannot exist with this kind of ac- 
tivity. 


Safety in Youth Camps 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this month 
we will greet the advent of spring, the 
gentle harbinger of the summer to come, 
when 6 million young Americans will 
go to summer resident or day camps. I 
feel certain that as legislators and as 
parents we share the same concern for 
the well-being of these children. How- 
ever, it is estimated that less than half 
of all camps meet minimum safety 
standards, and, as the Washington Post 
has pointed out, while camp safety is 
primarily a State responsibility, only a 
few States have adequate regulations, 
and 19 States provide no regulation 
whatsoever. It is to meet this need that 
S. 1473, the Youth Camp Safety Act, of 
which I am a cosponsor, was introduced 
last year. This measure, which has the 
active support of the American Camping 
Association, is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare; it 
merits consideration by the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial, entitled 
“Safety in Youth Camps,” be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAFETY IN YOUTH CAMPS 


Every parent of the 6,000,000 children who 
attend resident or day camps or participate 
in organized tours each year doubtless has 
some concern for their safety. Yet it is esti- 
mated that less than half of the camps of 
this type functioning in the United States 
meet minimum safety standards. Accidents 
are frequent, and it is difficult for parents 
to determine whether the camps to which 
their children may go are properly managed 
from the viewpoint of safety. 

Senator Ribicoff is attempting to do some- 
thing about the problem by sponsoring a bill 
to set up Federal standards for youth camp 
safety. His measure would encourage the 
states to accept those standards and to pro- 
vide camp inspection machinery, with the 
aid of Federal grants. The problem is pri- 
marily one for the states to deal with, but 
only a few states have adequate regulations 
of their own and 19 states provide no regula- 
tion whatever of youth camps. 

The bill has the support of the American 
Camping Association and of several similar 
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groups. Certainly its objective is a worthy 
one, and it seems to fall in an area where 
Federal-state cooperation could be useful. 


A Tribute to Bonner Frizzell, a Patriarch 
of East Texas 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
was my good fortune to grow up in an 
area of Texas that has been and contin- 
ues to be blessed with great human 
wealth—a wealth best measured by the 
depth of character that has been bred 
there. I speak of the east Texas region 
around Henderson and Anderson Coun- 
ties, an area that was home to such all- 
time Texas greats as John H. Reagan, 
James S. Hogg, Tom M. Campbell, and 
O. M. Roberts. 

These are men remembered and hon- 
ored in Texas for their devotion to hu- 
man progress and for their life-long ef- 
fort to strengthen what Professor Joe B. 
Frantz, of the University of Texas, has 
described as: 

The tenuous but continuous thread of 
freedom that has woven itself through Texas, 
the Southwest, and the United States since 
Cabeza da Vaca first dented our topsoil. 


As a youth in and around Chandler, 
Henderson County, Tex., it was my 
pleasure to grow up in the midst of men 
who were the inheritors and proud 
bearers of this great tradition. Among 
the finest of these was the respected 
superintendent of the Palestine, Tex., 
independent school district, Dr. Bonner 
Frizzell. This eminent educator, who 
labored 36 years in the area as teacher 
and administrator before he retired in 
1950, has been a major inspiration and 
source of strength to me throughout the 
years, just as he has inspired countless 
others in subsequent generations. 

Bonner Frizzell, originally from Hen- 
derson County, was a friend of my fa- 
thers and a friend of mine. Our families 
have been friends for generations. 

This man of strong convictions, borne 
of noble ideals, refused to stand aside 
from the action and passion of his time, 
and his life has been a major force for 
human progress far beyond his imme- 
diate range of influence. His is the great- 
ness that is the true greatness of Texas. 

If one seeks to know what is the true 
spirit of Texas, and if one would know 
what it means to be a Texan, one would 
do well to reflect on the life of Bonner 
Frizzell. 

Mr. President, on February 16, 1968, 
the people of east Texas honored Dr. 
Frizzell on his 86th birthday. During a 
birthday dinner at Palestine, Tex., a 
portrait of this great schcolmaster, 
painted by Miss Osjetea Briggs, was un- 
veiled. The board of trustees of the 
Palestine independent school district 
paid tribute to him that night by an- 
nouncing their unanimous decision to 
name the new Palestine High School 
library the Bonner Frizzell Library. At 
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this same magnificent occasion, Dr. 
Frizzell was named to the prestigious 
Anderson County Council of Honor. 

It was with deep regret that Senate 
duties presented my attendance at this 
memorable dinner, but I sent a letter 
of tribute to Dr. Frizzell, dated February 
13, 1968, which I understand was read 
during the dinner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing material relating to the life of 
Dr. Bonner Frizzell and to the recent 
dinner honoring that life be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks to the REC- 
ORD: 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANDERSON CouNTyY Counci oF HONOR 
DINNER HONORING Dr. BONNER FRIZZELL 


Invocation, Dr. Robert L. Badgett, Pastor, 
First Christian Church, Palestine. 

“The Old Schoolmaster,” Don Norton, 
Master of Ceremonies. 

Unveiling of Portrait, M. D. Stewart, 
Former Principal, Palestine High School. 

Touch With History, Mrs. E. E. Tucker, 
President, United Daughters Confederacy. 

School and Church, W. C. Wylie, Former 
Teacher, Palestine Schools. 

The Unforgettable Character, Charles W. 
Wooldridge, Executive Vice President, T P 
and L Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Presentation of Plaque, Harry Myers, At- 
torney, Life-long friend. 

Benediction, Don Norton. 


INSCRIPTION ON PLAQUE 


We Humbly Honor Dr. Bonner Frizzell, 
Schoolmaster, Educator, Historian, Who 
Taught, Lived, Recorded, and Became A Part 
of the Proud History of His County. 

Anderson County Council of Honor Feb- 
ruary 16, 1968. 


[From the Elkhart (Tex.) Eagle, May 16, 
1963] 


Dr. BONNER FRIZZELL: THE OLD SCHOOL- 
MASTER 


In his 81 years, Dr. Bonner Frizzell, Ander- 
son County’s bearded and beloved “old 
schoolmaster”, rose from McGuffey’s Reader 
and a Blueback speller in a one-room 
school—to a college professor. He has spent 
all his life furthering the cause of educa- 
tion. 

“It is a great adventure—” he says, speak- 
ing of his life and many experiences. Deal- 
ing with human personalities is the most 
rewarding thing on earth.” 

Dr. Frizzell was born in Pine Grove Com- 
munity, between Palestine and Athens, on 
February 16, 1882. He attended high school 
in Athens, and later, Bruce Academy there. 
He built bridges for the railroad, worked 
in a clay and tile plant, and then clerked in 
a bank. At the age of eighteen, when school- 
teaching was merely a matter of keeping 
one lesson ahead of the pupil, he began his 
long career of education. Here he saw the 
need of more advanced learning, so he en- 
tered Texas Christian University, where he 
worked his way to a B.A. Degree. While in the 
college, he was secretary to the President 
and Captain of the football team. He was 
four times class president and one time the 
president of the entire student body. Writing 
fascinated him, and he served on all the 
school publications. In 1909, the year he 
received his B.A. Degree, he was also the 
class orator. 

After graduation, Bonner Frizzell earned 
money to go to the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University by working 
as news editor of the Waco News Tribune. 
While at Columbia, he worked as the direc- 
tor of employment service and answered a 
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letter from Texas, he took the job he was 
offered as a professor, and then taught there 
until 1913. 

That fall, he accepted an offer from Pales- 
tine Public School System to act as a prin- 
cipal of Rusk Elementary School. That same 
year, he married Miss Jennie Elizabeth Kel- 
ler. Six years later, he became superintendent 
and business manager of the Palestine Pub- 
lic Schools, a position he held for thirty-one 
years, until his retirement in 1950. 

During his administration, Dr. Frizzell 
made the Palestine School System into 
one of the finest in the state. Always the 
builder, he improved the schools by con- 
structing more buildings, and by adding 
more on to those already built. As a part of 
a vast improvement plan, a new Rusk Ele- 
mentary School was constructed, a new gym- 
nasium and a band hall built for Palestine 
High School, and several other improve- 
ments made in the overall system. By 1939, 
the Palestine School System had ten modern 
buildings which would accommodate 3,000 
students and eighty teachers. For a while, Dr. 
Frizzell owned the radio station K.N.E.T., 
and during the time, the high school had 
broadcasting equipment right in the build- 
ing. As superintendent, he maintained strict 
discipline and down through the years, his 
students spoke with reverence of him and 
the “mark they toed.” 

Dr. Frizzell retired in 1950 ending his long 
career as a hired servant to education. How- 
ever, as its chief ambassador, and as a 
staunch supporter of the Palestine school and 
its students, he fills speaking engagements 
before their groups, Parent Teacher Orga- 
nizations and Civic Clubs. He is a life mem- 
ber in the Texas State Teachers Association, 
The Texas Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
East Texas School Men's Club, and the An- 
derson County School Executives. He is listed 
in “Teachers in Education,” in “Who in The 
South & Southwest,” and also Who's Who 
in Communication & Transportation.” 

He is a Historian and an Educator. He 
is coauthor of the Texas supplement of Our 
Government, the State adopted Civic text- 
book. He has written many articles for news- 
papers, and does research in local and family 
histories. 

By nature, Dr. Frizzell is a philosopher. He 
does most of what he calls his “philosizing” 
about education. He believes in a strict 
“standard” education, He firmly believes that 
as long as the students master thoroughly 
such subjects as language, math, government 
and the classics, they will be able to pre- 
pare for the future. Because of all the new 
vistas in science, there will be great changes, 
in all things, but the standard subjects will 
never change, nor will the need for them ever 
vary. 

—The beard—? In 1953, he had a heart 
attack. The doctor forbid his shaving. A 
barber was too inconvenient, and the old 
schoolmaster would not risk his wife so near 
his throat with a razor—so he grew the beard. 
Well meaning friends and acquaintances are 
forever advising him as to how to trim it. 
Some prefer the goatee look, while others 
like his “Moses” appearance better. His wife 
has given up in her efforts to get him to 
shave it off. He declares that it’s warm in the 
winter, and that it provides insulation in 
the summer. The old schoolmaster wears his 
beard and his age—with great dignity. 

An eloquent speaker, at a recent dinner 
for school executives, he said, “I am pre- 
pared to believe that we are advancing... 
that we are strengthening our teacher train- 


There was a note of pathos in his voice. 
The listener could look back across the 
years he had walked through the field of 
education during its most formative times, 
and knew that nowhere in all the tomor- 
rows of the young people present—would ever 
be the grand adventure the old schoolmas- 
ter knew. 
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[From the Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press, 
Dec. 15, 1967] 

Dr. BONNER FRIZZELL To BE HONORED 
FOR SERVICE 


(By Ernest Jones) 


“Je suis pret—I am ready,” is the motto of 
& Palestine man singled out to receive 
“flowers for the living.” 

On his 86th birthday, Friday, Feb. 16, the 
Anderson County Council of Honor will pay 
tribute to Dr. Bonner Frizzell for his notable 
contributions to education and the history 
of Anderson County. He will receive a plaque 
and a portrait. 

Osjetea Briggs, counselor for the council, 
announced today the annual selection made 
by the council, an anonymous group of citi- 
zens who have presented such awards each 
year since 1954. Miss Briggs is painting a por- 
trait of Dr. Frizzell to be presented to him. 

“We are planning a testimonial for Dr. 
Frizzell to be held in the John H. Reagan 
Room of the Sadler Motor Hotel on his birth- 
day,” Miss Briggs announced. 

She said the setting for the occasion is fit- 
ting because of Dr. Frizzell's particular in- 
terest in matters pertaining to the early his- 
tory of this county so long dominated by the 
distinguished statesman, “the Old Roman” 
of Palestine. 

Dr. Frizzell, dubbed a full Kentucky Colo- 
nel earlier this year by the governor of Ken- 
tucky, was born Feb. 16, 1882, and reared on 
a farm in the Pine Grove community in Hen- 
derson County. He is the son of William Asa- 
hoel and Frances Missouri Knight Frizzell. 

He attended rural schools in Henderson 
County and high school and Bruce Academy 
in Athens, took a business course at Tyler 
and went on to Texas Christian University 
(including the Academy) 1903-09, where he 
was class and student council president. He 
was an editor on various student publications 
including Cap & Gown Daily during his col- 
lege career, and later did graduate work at 
Columbia University and University of Texas. 

At TCU he captained the 1906 football 
team, was a letterman four years and won 
the Mitchell Medal in Oratory. He was class 
orator in 1909, publicity director in 1908-09 
and part-time secretary to the president two 
years. 

He taught two 3½-month terms in Mere- 
dith Chapel rural school in Henderson 
County and was an instructor at Texas A&M 
two years, including one year as publicity 
director of that college. 

Dr. Frizzell was principal of a Palestine 
grade school from 1913-18 and on the faculty 
of various summer college schools. He was 
director of summer normals of the University 
of Texas three years. During World War I, he 
served as Army YMCA educational director. 
In 1919, he was chief supervisor of rura! 
schools and chairman of the Teacher Place- 
oe Bureau, State Department of Educa- 

on, 

He was superintendent and business man- 
ager of Palestine Public Schools from 1919 to 
1950, and served also as secretary of the 
school board, 1923-50. 

Along with all these activities, Dr. Frizzell 
worked as a carpenter on the T&NO Railroad, 
bank clerk, court reporter and abstracter, 
news editor of the Waco Tribune, special 
agent of the U.S. Census Bureau of Manu- 
facturers. 

He was an acting director of the Columbia 
University student employment bureau, a 
member of the Texas State Textbook Com- 
mission, correspondent for the Dallas News 
and Houston Post, first owner of Radio Sta- 
tion KNET, 1936-40, and chairman of the 
boards of directors of the National Educa- 
tors Life Insurance Company, Educators Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company, Educators In- 
vestment Corporation and Educators Invest- 
ment Life Insurance Company. 

He has been affiliated with numerous 
learned societies, civic, educational and reli- 
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gious groups and holds life membership in a 
number of these, He has been president of an 
impressive number of such groups and vice 
president of the Texas State Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

In 1950, he was chairman of the Palestine 
City Charter Commission. His civic activities 
have been wide and numerous and he has 
had had a long and deep interest and partici- 
pation in public and political affairs. 

Published studies, essays, sketches and arti- 
cles are too numerous to list, and he has no 
less than 57 manuscripts not yet published, 
many of these of historical significance, 

His research of Anderson County historical 
material has been prodigious. 

His self-listed hobbies include Texas folk- 
lore, local history, hobbies, ‘““Catomania” and 
“Cognomania” (for more than 50 years he 
has collected pictures and stories of cats and 
varied spelling of his own name involving 
more than 1,000 patronymic deviations. 

In 1899-1902 he was a private in Company 
G, Third Texas Volunteer Guard. In 1903-05, 
he was sergeant of the TCU Cadet Corps. 

He has traced his ancestry back to the 
Fraser-Frazier Clan of Norman origin in Scot- 
land. He is a descendant of Nathan Frizzell 
of Maryland, a Revolutionary War soldier. 

Dr, Frizzell was married June 26, 1913, to 
Jennie Elizabeth Keller of Palestine, daugh- 
ter of William Victor and Henrietta Keller. 
Their two children are Jean Elizabeth (Mrs. 
J. Tuggle) and Eunice Louise (Mrs. R. C. 
Royston). 

The distinguished former educator is con- 
fined to a wheelchair at present due to arth- 
ritis in Southern Heritage Retirement Home 
in Palestine. 


[From the Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press, 
Feb. 18, 1968] 
Honor Paro TO DR. FRIZZELL 
(By Ernest Jones) 

“In the words of Tiny Tim, ‘God bless and 
keep us all.’” 

Thus Bonner Frizzell, “the old school- 
master,” brought to a close a touching pro- 
gram in his honor Friday night on his 86th 
birthday at the Anderson County Council of 
Honor annual dinner in the John Reagan 
Room of the Sadler Motor Hotel, where 200 
stood and cheered his entry in a wheelchair. 

If prophets have been slighted by their 
neighbors, none ever can foresay a like fate 
for Palestine’s senior educator, historian and 
churchman. By resolution of the board of 
trustees of the Palestine Independent School 
District, the new Palestine High School Li- 
brary became officially the Bonner Frizzell 
Library, where finally a magnificent portrait 
of Dr. Frizzell is destined to hang. 

And from Washington, Ralph W. Yar- 
borough, Texas’ senior U.S. senator, hailed 
the honor guest as the surviving member of 
a triumvirate of Texas Patriarchs, thus ele- 
vating Dr. Frizzell to the rank of the late 
Walter Prescott Webb and J. Frank Dobie. 

Sen. Yarborough, in a letter read at the 
dinner by Osjetea Briggs, called Bonner 
Frizzell “a beacon light for the last genera- 
tion. He has been a beacon light for this 
generation. He will be a beacon light for the 
next generation. May we have many gen- 
erations who follow in his footsteps and 
emulate him. God bless Bonner Frizzell, the 
kind of life he's lived and the things he 
stands for.” 

The dinner program was a happy one. Don 
Norton, master of ceremonies, moved it along 
with wit and brevity. 

M. D. Stewart, former high school princi- 
pal, unveiled the portrait of Dr, Frizzell. “Old 
principals never die. They just lose their 
faculties,” Stewart quipped. 

Miss Ethell Reed, “Girl Friday” to Dr. 
Frizzell and two other superintendents, 
made the surprise announcement that the 
Board of Trustees by resolution had paid 
tribute to Frizzell’s 36 years of services to 
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the local public schools by naming Bonner 
Frizzell Library to perpetuate his name. The 
resolution recited accomplishments for the 
school system and education for which it 
gave him credit and paid tribute to his serv- 
ices and scholarship. 

Mrs. E. E. Tucker, Elkhart, president of the 
Davis-Reagan Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, spoke of Dr, Frizzell’s fam- 
ily links with the Confederacy and how they 
influenced his life. Two of his uncles fought 
in the war and one witnessed the tragic 
death of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. 
Frizzell always was deeply interested in that 
historic period and was a speaker at many 
UDC and Sons of Confederate Veterans’ func- 
tions, serving the Sons of the Confederacy 
Howdy Martin Camp at Athens as historian. 
His maternal grandfather, Kindred K. 
Knight, was ex officio chairman of the draft 
board during the Civil War. 

“History is of the past but it is for the 
future. The future is made on the influences 
of the past. Dr. Frizzell has reflected that 
cultural heritage to upcoming generations.” 

Mrs. Tucker went on to say, “We never had 
to call on the Rangers or Sherlock Holmes to 
find out where Dr. Frizzell stood on any 
issue.” 

The Old South never bred a truer gentle- 
man, a more courtly or cultivated personage 
or a more honorable citizen than Dr. Frizzell, 
she concluded. 

W. C. (Clint) Wylie, himself a former 
Palestine educator, spoke as a longtime asso- 
ciate, expressing deep appreciation of Dr. 
Frizzell and his family. 

From the time he came to the Palestine 
schools in 1919, the schools were “his life,” 
Mr. Wylie said of Frizzell. “He started from 
scratch and did a marvelous job. His leader- 
ship was of the very highest. . He didn’t 
look favorably on frills and furbelows. He 
said the greatest thing was the teacher in 
the classroom, He was a real scholar.” 

Wylie told how Dr. Frizzell worked at 
Austin with Henry Stilwell of Texarkana to 
obtain more money for Texas schools, He de- 
scribed the educator as a “purist in speech 
and thought,” as a person with a most un- 
usual vocabulary, a “born schoolmaster” who 
was meticulous with the taxpayer’s money 
and believed in getting full value for a school 
dollar. 

“He found a rundown school system and 
began working immediately to improve it.” 

Mr. Wylie also paid tribute to Dr. Frizzell’s 
work in the First Christian Church as a 
deacon, elder and Sunday School teacher, 
member of the TCU and Jarvis Christian 
College board of trustees. 

Frizzell devised about 1982 a way to pay 
teachers 12 monthly checks instead of nine, 
something that was of tremendous benefit 
to the teachers which has spread over the 
country since. And he obtained provisions 
for sick leave and other improvements for 
the teaching profession. 

Charles W. Wooldridge, Dallas, executive 
vice president of the Texas Power & Light 
Company, who has served with that firm 37 
years, spoke of Dr, Frizzell as a friend with 
whom he could differ on many things and 
still hold in the highest esteem. 

With warm humor, Wooldridge spoke of 
his association with Dr, Frizzell when 
Wooldridge, a young engineering graduate 
from a then somewhat unrecognized school 
(Texas Tech) who was trying 
the world, spent six of the “happiest years 
of my life” among the red hills, the pines 
and the wonderful people here. He tried to 
trace the route he traveled to the realization 
of “what a wonderful man this (Dr. Frizzell) 
is.” 

He and Frizzell often played golf together 
at Meadowbrook. No, 4, a par 3 hole, was the 
nemesis for all but Frizzell, who, standing on 
the wrong side, would fire off a drive that 
rolled down and around a slant and back 
onto the green, 
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Here, the young Wooldridge associated 
with big people, but when he went home to 
the Glen Garden tournament in Fort Worth 
with Frizzell as a guest in his parents’ home, 
there, Wooldridge ruefully related, he was 
exposed as “just little Charlie” to his home 
folks. 

“We were at opposite ends of the pole on 
Many issues. We discussed our differences of 
opinion. Of 10 issues, I suppose we disagreed 
on about eight. But because of his candor 
and understanding, we forged a respect and 
a cameraderie which, so long as I walk this 
earth, will make him an unforgettable char- 
acter to me,” Mr. Wooldridge said with deep 
feeling. 

Then he told about the chairs that the 
schools had bought. Mr. Frizzell demanded 
they be of a certain make or its equivalent, 
and a stalemate developed over whether the 
“equivalent” chairs were as good as the 
famous name brand. Mr, Frizzell didn’t think 
so. Wooldridge was nominated as arbitrator 
of the chair squabble. He was a husky young 
man. He smashed into the substitute chair 
and it broke into pieces. No one said a word, 
and Frizzell got the chair he preferred. 

In times when loafing and stealing seem 
to be condoned, when hippies and weed 
smoking appear glorified and glamorized, 
while irresponsibility is almost accepted, 
Wooldridge suggested two things as needed: 
1. Men flexible enough to accept progress: 
He (Frizzell) has been “years ahead of his 
time.” 2. Stability to cling to the eternal 
virtues. Dr. Frizzell recognizes God as the 
author of truth. His moral code does not 
change. “I submit that Dr. Prizzell’s life, his 
old-fashioned virtues, the stability of his 
foundation, is what the world needs.” 

In closing, Mr. Wooldridge said this old 
world is a little bit better because of the life 
and works of “this unforgettable character, 
this warm friend of mine and yours—our be- 
loved professor, Bonner Frizzell.” 

Another long-time friend, Attorney Harry 
I. Myers, presented a plaque to Dr. Frizzell. 
“My heart is full of love for him because he 
gave me love,” Mr, Myers said. He had known 
Frizzell since he came to Palestine and 
through all those years learned to love and 
respect him. 

“I didn’t always agree with him. He was 

ahead. I'm proud to be selected to 
deliver this plaque. There is a saying, Things 
we do for ourselves die with us. Those things 
we do for others live forever.’” 

The plaque was presented on behalf of 
the Council of Honor and acting for the 
citizens of Palestine and Anderson County. 

Dr. Frizzell was asked if he wished to 
speak. He had his chair wheeled to the 
speaker’s stand, where he stood and spoke 
slowly and distinctly. 

“I am grateful beyond words. It is beyond 
my capacity to express my gratitude,” he 
sal 


d. 

He told a brief joke, and closed with the 
words of Tiny Tim. 

Dr. Frizzell's wife, his two daughters, two 
nephews and two sisters-in-law were intro- 
duced by Toastmaster Norton at the open- 
ing of the program. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Feb. 
25, 1968] 

Prom Sor or East TEXAS TO CEMENT OF THE 
CITIES 


(By Joe Murray) 

East Texans, a people whose pioneer fami- 
lies sank their roots in the earth along side 
the pine trees, today have been separated 
from the soil and set down in the cement 
of the cities. 

Dr. Bonner Frizzell of Palestine left the 
land at age 16 to seek the world of wisdom, 

Today, his name is followed by an alpha- 
bet of degrees and his fields have varied 
from carpenter, bank clerk and court re- 
porter to educator, author and orator. 
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On Feb. 16, his 76th birthday, Anderson 
County’s Council of Honor saluted him with 
a banquet in tribute for his contributions 
to education and history. 


FOR GOD'S CHILDREN 


Dr. Frizzell, with a great gray beard that 
hides his smile, takes pleasure in looking 
back to the days of the land. 

“The pioneers called it the country for 
God’s children,” he said. “They were im- 
pressed by the grass, the running waters, the 
fish and game. 

“They were cultivators of the soil. Thrifty 
people, religious and hard-working. 

“And they multiplied and replenished the 
earth with their descendants.” 


BORN IN LOG HOUSE 


Dr. Frizzell, one of those descendants, was 
born in a one-room log house in Henderson 
County. 

Like the other boys, he dug potatoes, 
chopped cotton and harvested corn, 

But he also attended the rural schools 
and went on to Texas Christian University 
where he was both captain of the football 
team and class orator. 

He then returned to the rural schools of 
Henderson County, this time as a teacher 
for $35 a month. 

“I taught them from a Blue Back Speller 
and there was none of this so-called progres- 
sive education,” he said, 


CLASSES MARRY 


His high school consisted of two students, 
a girl in geometry and a boy in algebra. 

“All went well until the Christmas vaca- 
tion when my algebra class married my 
geometry class and I lost my high school.” 

Dr. Frizzell then went on to work his way 
through those many fields, finally becoming 
superintendent of Palestine schools in 1919 
and remaining until 1950. 

And he watched as others left the land. 

“They diversified to fill public office, to be- 
come teachers and preachers, workers along 
the highway and shipbuilders on the Gulf,” 
he said. “The way of life changed but not 
the people.” 

“It had been the simple life, the rustic life 
of the time,” he said. “But we were happy. 
We had our amusements and diversions. 

RECALLS RUSTIC LIFE 


“There were the play parties when young 
people came from far and near to dance the 
Virginia Reel and sing the songs of the 
South. It was also an occasion for courtship. 

“There were the square dances with the 
fiddle and guitar. The young people made 
the floor rock, all of which was disapproved 
of by the churches. The preachers would bear 
down on these sinful ways and cast the cul- 
prits from the congregation. Then they would 
repent and return to the fold. 

“There were the revivals and camp meet- 
ings which would last for weeks with preach- 
ers of all denominations. 

“And the political roundups. If you were 
a Confederate soldier—particularly if you 
had been wounded—you were reelected. And 
the political orators with their flourishes, 
When one would make a particularly stir- 
ring point, the young men would kick their 
heels and strut like prancing jackasses. 

The great orators are all gone now.“ 

MEMORIES REMAIN 

Today, the small farms are also gone, re- 
placed by a few large ones. 

The potatoes, corn and cotton have been 
replaced by beef, timber and dairy products. 

The rich soil of the valley and the plains 
took the cotton. The rich wages of the cities 
took the men. 

“But you know,” Dr. Frizzell said. “When 
I was making $35 a month as a schoolmaster, 
I saved more money than I ever did in later 
life. 

“There was no occasion to spend.” 
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SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1968. 
Miss OSJETEA BRIGGS, 
Palestine, Tez. 

Dear Miss Bricas: From my early boyhood 
at Chandler, Henderson County, 25 miles 
from Athens, the county seat, I would hear 
my father come home from Athens and 
mention the names Frizzell and Owens. Not 
until a half-century later, when Bonner 
Frizzell published his historical and genea- 
logical book on the Owens and Frizzell fam- 
ilies did I realize that the two families were 
closely related. 

The Frizzell family was a great and hon- 
ored family in my home county of Hender- 
son and I became acquainted with its edu- 
cational leadership in the three years that 
I taught in the rural schools of Henderson 
County in the 1920's. 

From that personal acquaintance, Bonner 
Frizzell, a prestigious superintendent of the 
Palestine Independent School District, sup- 
ported me in a race for Attorney General in 
1938, though he had to proceed with care 
and circumspection because his actions were 
not approved by some or all of the school 
board of Palestine. 

Years later in retirement, after a distin- 
guished career as one of the leading school 
administrators of Texas, he grew a great 
beard, worthy of a riverboat captain, a poet, 
or an author, looking like Longfellow or 
William Cullen Bryant. Someone asked him 
why he grew a beard. Characteristically he 
said, “I no longer have to report to a board; 
now I am free.” When I heard it, I thought of 
the eggshells he walked on in supporting me 
in that thirty-years-ago race of 1938. 

That was only another beginning, another 
starter, after our earlier acquaintance. Our 
friendship grew and in the early 1950’s, when 
the time came for the Democratic Party to 
be submerged or to fight, Bonner Frizzell was 
one of the stalwarts in that fight. He was not 
a mere supporter. Like a mighty oak, he was 
a comforting shade under which one could 
take refuge from the hot winds of great 
economic and political power in Texas. He 
was a staunch rod upon which to lean, He 
was a mighty force, with his intellect and 
his courage. Patriarch Bonner Frizzell of 
Palestine, Editor R. T. Craig of Athens, and 
a few more were like a rod and a staff of the 
Psalmist. They strengthened me, they en- 
couraged me, they supported me. Support 
meant not merely voting for, it meant up- 
holding my arms in the most difficult days of 
my life. 

Bonner Frizzell is one of God’s Noblemen, 
a great soul, the inheritor and bearer of a 
great tradition. 

In his youth he was stimulated by all- 
time giants of Texas history, John H. Reagan, 
Jim Hogg, and Tom Campbell, those East 
Texas stalwarts who set the face of Texas 
forward for progress. Bonner Frizzell never 
forgot that road of progress, never deviated, 
never turned on his own ideals or his own 
people, but marched face forward for the 
progress, the greatness, and independence 
of the people of Texas. The great Patriarchs 
are thinning. Walter Webb and Frank Dobie 
are gone, but the fact that Bonner Frizzell 
lives and is here with us stirs every heart 
in Texas and makes it glow with a special 
pride, 

He has aided me, he has strengthened me, 
he has encouraged me. His presence was 
worth an army. We might paraphrase Walter 
Scott and say, “Where oh where were Rode- 
rick then, his horn were worth a thousand 
men,” but we've always known where Bon- 
ner Frizzell was. His horn has never been 
still. His voice present was worth a thousand 
men. 

The lamps he has set in so many class- 
rooms and the political fires he has set in 
so many just causes will burn on for genera- 
tions after he is no longer with us. 

Bonner Frizzell has been a beacon light 
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for the last generation. He has been a bea- 
con light for this generation. He will be a 
beacon light for the next generation. May 
we have many generations who follow in 
his footsteps and emulate him. God bless 
Bonner Frizzell, the kind of life he’s lived, 
and the things he stands for. 

He ennobles Democracy. He typifies free 
men. He gives us a standard to work toward, 
Men like Bonner Frizzell are needed in these 
times. 

Sincerely yours, 
H W. YARBOROUGH. 


Is the United States Really the World’s 
Strongest Nation? 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
i Diego, Calif., Union of March 3, 


Is THE UNITED STATES REALLY THE 
Wortp’s STRONGEST NATION? 


(By Vice Adm, Ruthven E. Libby, 
U.S. Navy, retired) 


For at least the last seven years we Ameri- 
cans have smugly accepted administration 
assurances that the United States of America 
is the most powerful nation on earth—a 
statement that millions of our citizens have 
interpreted to mean that no further effort by 
them either to support or to defend them- 
selves is required. 

Adoption of this philosophy by all our citi- 
zens would, of course, destroy whatever 
power we now possess in short order, By the 
same token, our national power currently is 
being seriously eroded by other philosophies 
which, if they become more widespread in 
this country, also will destroy it. 

No one can doubt that potentially the 
United States of America is the most power- 
ful country on earth. But several recent 
shocking and distressing events have created 
at least a reasonable doubt as to the exact 
degree of our power at the moment. 

We have been told repeatedly by the 
highest-level Communist leaders that we are 
caught up in a protracted conflict with them 
that extends across the entire spectrum of 
human endeavor, As Adm. Arleigh Burke re- 
cently reminded us, “In Communist seman- 
tics a weapon system need not necessarily be 
a piece of military hardware. It can be any 
instrument of conflict—political, economic, 
military or paramilitary—that can be used 
to undermine free world interests.” 

It follows that if we are to win this conflict, 
we must be strong in all areas in which it is 
waged—strong politically, psychologically, 
economically (which includes fiscally) and 
militarily. As was the case with Achilles, a 
weakness anywhere can be fatal. 

As a starter, let’s examine our military 
establishment. Just how strong are we, actu- 
ally, in this area? 

At the risk of over-simplification, we can 
list four main constituents of military power: 
military hardware; the number of military 
persons available to use it and their individ- 
ual competence—their state of training; the 
skill with which these two elements are com- 
bined and directed; and the national will and 
determination to use this force at the proper 
time, in the proper place, and in the requisite 
degree to insure our national security. 

Consider these elements: 

Hardware: Our deficiencies in arms and 
armament, ranging all the way from our 
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strategic nuclear aircraft capability and our 
defense in this area, down through combat 
aircraft, tanks, vehicles, bombs and ammuni- 
tion for the M-16 rifle, have been so widely 
publicized that no point will be achieved by 
retabulating them here. 

We have pursued nuclear “parity” to the 
point where we are about to be on the losing 
end of the megaton gap. 

Despite the vast and proven superiority of 
nuclear propulsion for combatant surface 
ships, only a handful of navy ships now un- 
der construction will be so equipped. Al- 
though our naval forces currently outnumber 
those of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet Navy is grow- 
ing rapidly and ours is not. Furthermore, the 
preponderance of Soviet naval power is in new 
ships; ours in ships of World War II vintage. 

New, modern Soviet ships include 19 
cruisers, 170 destroyers, destroyer escorts, 
and frigates, many armed with surface-to- 
surface missiles; almost 600 motor torpedo 
boats, many also missile-armed; and the 
largest submarine fleet in the history of the 
world 360 seagoing boats, 55 of them nuclear- 
powered, 

And in the vital para-military merchant 
marine fleet, unless the United States takes 
prompt and drastic action to revitalize our 
dying merchant marine, it won’t be very long 
before the rapidly expanding, thoroughly 
modern and aggressive Soviet merchant fleet 
drives U.S. flag shipping from the seven seas, 

How about personnel? 

No less an authority than Rep. L. Mendel 
Rivers, chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, urged recently that our reserve 
forces be called up in order to fill “a danger- 
ous gap” in our defenses. He declared that 
the Marine Corps deployments in Vietnam 
cannot be maintained without extending 
tours of duty unless there is a reserve callup. 
The latest airlift of 10,500 men to Vietnam, 
he said, has weakened strategic forces in the 
United States, affected our ability to meet 
other contingencies, and sent men back to 
war who had been back from Vietnam as 
little as 60 days. 

What of the over-all state of training? 
Probably the present shape of the Atlantic 
Fleet is indicative of that in which all the 
other nondeployed elements of the service 
find themselves. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee’s preparedness investigating sub- 
committee reported months ago (as was 
noted in this column) that thousands of 
trained personnel had been detached from 
Atlantic Fleet ships to provide crews for ships 
deployed to the 6th Fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean and the 7th Fleet in the South China 
Sea. The result was that non-deployed At- 
lantic Fleet ships, while, numerically up to 
complement, were manned with warm bodies 
but little else. In sum, our deployed fighting 
men are competent, courageous, well-trained 
professionals; but they are about all we've 
got. 

The last two elements can best be consid- 
ered together, and the picture is not en- 
couraging. The undeclared Vietnam war has 
been fought under the doctrine of “grad- 
uated response,” promoted by former De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara and Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, and almost entirely un- 
der civilian management and control. 

Of this, Rep. Rivers says: “Probably no 
war in history has been more poorly man- 
aged from a civilian viewpoint.” He said 
further that the administration has no 
victory plan for Vietnam, and that Gen. 
William Westmoreland, without any public 
complaint, has operated with restraints and 
limitations that would have driven a lesser 
man to complete distraction.” And with 
respect to rumors that the general is about 
to be relieved, Rep. Rivers says: The ques- 
tion is not whether we should remove Gen. 
Westmoreland. The question is whether we 
will ever start listening to Gen. Westmore- 
land. 
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Obviously our adversaries have no hesi- 
tancy about using military force when, as, 
and if necessary to achieve their purposes. 
Note how the Soviet navy promptly moved 
16 cruisers and missile frigates into the Sea 
of Japan to interpose between the Korean 
coast and the puny U.S. Naval task group 
belatedly sent there in support of U.S. dip- 
lomatic demands (so far fruitless) that the 
U.S. intelligence ship Pueblo be returned 
and its crew released. 

Note that the North Koreans thumb their 
noses at U.S. efforts to obtain the release of 
these hapless Americans, threatening in- 
stant war” if we dare use force to effect their 
release, and getting away with it so far. 

Note that Washington forbade the 7th 
Fleet commander, Vice Adm. William F. 
Bringle, to go to the rescue of Lt. (j.g.) Joe 
Dunn, shot down off Hainan Island. 

Are we, or are we not, the most powerful 
nation on earth? If we are, maybe we should 
start acting like it. 


Feed Grain Program Is Poor Substitute 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple throughout this land of ours have 
the feeling that the farmers are prof- 
iting highly from their diverted acres 
payments. Such claims have appeared 
from time to time in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It was my privilege to read an editorial 
on this subject, “Feed Grain Program Is 
Poor Substitute” in the March 2 issue of 
the Marshall Messenger, printed in the 
heart of the Minnesota farm belt. 

Because of the clarity with which this 
subject is treated, I share it with my col- 
leagues by inserting it at this point in 
the RECORD: 

FEED GRAIN PROGRAM Is POOR SUBSTITUTE 

(By Don Olson) 

Lyon county farmers who sign up for the 
Federal feed grain program will receive about 
$3,267,231 in diversion and price support pay- 
ments this year. This is based on a 90 per cent 
signup and 40 per cent of the corn and sor- 
ghum ground being diverted to other crops 
or uses. (See story on front page) 

This sounds like a financial shot-in-the 
arm for the farmers and the county as a 
whole. And, in one respect, it is. 

But look at the financial sacrifice that is 
being made to collect the $3 million. 

In order to get the Federal payments, farm- 
ers will be diverting some 77,000 acres of corn 
ground, If, instead, this were planted to 
corn and if the average yield-per-acre were 
realized this Fall, farmers would harvest al- 
most 5 million bushels of corn. 

If the market price were $1 per bushel, 
this would amount to $5 million shot into 
the economy. And if, instead of $1 a bushel, 
farmers were to receive a fair price for their 
corn, the 1968 harvest would mean over $7 
million to the farmers and our economy. 

All of this does not mean that the Mes- 
senger advocates no farm programs at all. 
This would bring the over-night collapse of 
our rural economy. But farm programs are a 
mighty poor substitute for real, genuine farm 
prosperity. 

If farmers are going to plant less corn this 
year, farm implement firms are going to feel 
the pinch along with seed corn dealers, fertil- 
izer salesmen and others who help the farmer 
produce corn. 
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The $2 million less that farmers will re- 
ceive this year because of diverting corn 
acreage will be multiplied several times over 
in the economy of Lyon County, the state 
and the nation. 


Oil Pollution and Hazardous Substances 
Control Act of 1968 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
massive spill of oil in San Juan Harbor 
is a grim recommendation of support for 
President Johnson’s Oil and Hazardous 
Substances Pollution Act of 1968. 

Just last week, when the tanker Ocean 
Eagle broke apart at the entrance of 
San Juan Harbor, P.R., Representative 
GEorGE FALLON, chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works, immediately 
sent me to the island for an on-the-spot 
inspection of the disaster requesting that 
I report my findings to- him and the 
committee. Chairman FALLON, one of the 
most able and respected Members of this 
body, has for many years not only been 
concerned but active in the fields of water 
and oil pollution control and prevention. 
When the committee amended the Oil 
Pollution Act of 1924 a few years ago, he 
displayed his leadership and responsi- 
bility in this vital area that is so im- 
portant, not only to his home area of 
Baltimore but also to the Nation. 

Recent events have shown that acci- 
dents of this type can no longer be re- 
garded as a once-in-a-lifetime event. 
Rather, the wave of the future is dis- 
tressingly patched with oil slicks. 

The Torrey Canyon and the Ocean 
Eagle have served notice that tomorrow’s 
beaches, tomorrow’s coastal and inland 
waters, tomorrow’s recreation activities 
and fishing industry depend crucially on 
what we do today to prevent the buildup 
of such ecological disasters. 

The prevention and control of oil spills 
should be the prime responsibility of 
those involved in the transportation of 
oil; spills, even spills that cause wide- 
spread havoc to beaches and wildlife 
often are free of responsibility. 

Under present laws, it frequently takes 
a Philadelphia lawyer to figure out who 
is responsible for doing what, when an oil 
spill occurs. While the various agencies 
are trying to figure things out, the oil 
continues to spread havoc. 

The President’s excellent message, “to 
renew a nation,” proposes a logical legis- 
lative proposal which would bring order 
out of chaos. 

The Oil Pollution and Hazardous Sub- 
stances Control Act of 1968 provides for 
centralized leadership and authority in 
dealing with this major environmental 
problem. 

It would provide for laying down some 
rules for oil transporters, covering both 
prevention and cleanup. This legislation 
is urgently needed. 

I salute the President for taking a 
tough stand on a tough problem. 
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The voters of the many Jersey shore 
communities which I represent appre- 
ciate the President’s deep regard for the 
beaches and ocean communities of Amer- 
ica. I commend him for his efforts in 
their behalf. 


The “Pueblo” Incident: Pattern for 
More? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as a com- 
bat soldier in Europe during World War 
II with experience as a prisoner of war, 
I have watched the growing crisis in 
world strategy with increasing concern. 
Recently, it was my good fortune to visit 
two key spots in free world defense, 
Southern Africa and the Republic of 
China; and by direct conversations with 
leaders of free governments to gain a 
far deeper insight into what lies ahead 
than can be obtained solely by reading. 

Of the many incidents since the sink- 
ing of the U.S.S. Liberty in June 1967, 
during the Arab-Israel war, the capture 
and seizure by North Korea of another 
vessel of our Navy, the U.S.S. Pueblo, is 
of transcendant significance, vindicat- 
ing the strong warnings of General Mac- 
Arthur that were not heeded. It may be 
added, Mr. Speaker, that during Mac- 
Arthur’s classic testimony of May 3 to 5, 
1951, before the Armed Services and 
Foreign Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees of the U.S. Senate, he re- 
peatedly emphasized that if the United 
States did not bring the Korean war to 
a “decisive and victorious end,” our 
country would have to accept the conse- 
quences of a disastrous defeat. Vietnam 
is a direct result of that failure in states- 
manship and now we have the Pueblo 
incident with the threat of a new war 
on the part of North Korea. 

Fortunately, we have in our country 
some able writers with the combination 
of knowledge and courage that the situ- 
ation requires, among them Anthony 
Harrigan. In an admirable appraisal of 
the Pueblo incident in the February 12, 
1968, issue of the American Security 
Council Washington Report, of which 
he is managing editor, Mr. Harrigan 
warns the people of our country of what 
they will have to face should hostilities 
be resumed in Korea. 

By way of emphasis and elaboration, I 
would like to stress that the capture and 
seizure of the Pueblo, in Asiatic eyes, was 
a deep humiliation of the United States. 
Such humiliation has not been equaled 
since the early part of the last century, 
when the Barbary pirates preyed with 
impunity upon our naval and merchant 
vessels in the Mediterranean until 
Stephen Decatur and other naval leaders 
put a stop to their depredations. 

As regards the Pueblo, there is increas- 
ing evidence of the denial of news about 
the case which the people of our country 
have a right to know. First in importance 
is, What were the orders under which the 
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commanding officer of the Pueblo was 
operating with respect to the following 
questions: 

First, the action to be taken by him if 
attacked and/or boarded; 

Second, was he, or was he not, prohib- 
ited from using his .50-caliber guns and 
small arms to repel attack and boarding? 

Third, was he, or was he not, prohib- 
ited from scuttling his ship to prevent 
capture? 

Fourth, did he, or did he not, use his 
men and arms to repel boarders and 
prevent capture? 

Fifth, did the commanding officer have 
cause to fear not being backed up by his 
seniors had he resisted? 

Sixth, what bearing did the Arnheiter- 
Alexander case have upon the command- 
ing officer’s failure to resist? 

Still another question arises, if the 
Pueblo was not equipped to defend itself, 
why was it authorized to venture into a 
hazardous area without adequate armed 
protection, either of its own or by escort? 

Mr. Speaker, I think that I speak ac- 
curately when stating that had the com- 
manding officer of the Pueblo been Rich- 
ard G. Alexander or Marcus A. Arnheiter 
that ill-fated ship would never have been 
boarded and captured, regardless of the 
orders under which she was operating. 

The commanding officer of the Pueblo 
has the reputation of being an able, pro- 
fessional officer. His orders must have 
served to inhibit him to permit his ship 
to be “taken alive” in violation of the 
highest traditions of our gallant Navy. 
The fact that out of his crew of 83 only 
one was killed and a few wounded makes 
it obvious that the vessel put up little 
fight. Why? 

Another question that should be an- 
swered is this. In view of the lessons 
learned from the attempted sinking of 
the Liberty by the Israelis in the Medi- 
terranean, why was the Pueblo placed in 
a situation that invited the same treat- 
ment in the Sea of Japan? 

The responsibility, Mr. Speaker, must 
lie in Washington—in the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. I hope 
that this responsibility is placed where it 
belongs and not unloaded on the hapless 
commanding officer of the Pueblo as the 
blame for Pearl Harbor was shifted from 
the conspirators who permitted it to Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short. Only 
the Congress, after due inquiry, can 
properly place such responsibility. 

North Korea and the Kremlin bosses 
now have the United States “over a bar- 
rel.” They have been encouraged to be- 
lieve that Washington will take no ade- 
quate corrective action but will only 
make further efforts to appease and do 
nothing to offend them. They know also 
that Washington will not blockade the 
North Korean coasts. 

Meanwhile, South Koreans have be- 
come understandably and justifiably dis- 
illusioned with the United States, re- 
quiring the President to send a special 
representative to Korea in an effort to 
improve relations. Nothing material will 
come of this for Washington will exert 
a check rein on South Korea to prevent 
that country from taking overt action. 
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North Korea certainly played a trump 
card for the Reds in taking the Pueblo. 
Its leaders, along with those of Moscow, 
Peking and Hanoi, are no doubt gloat- 
ing over the latest humiliation of the 
“fearing paper tiger” of the West. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not timely to reflect 
that North Korea in Red hands exists 
today because perfidy in the foreign rela- 
tions of our Government betrayed a pop- 
ulation which had trusted Washington's 
pledge for their total independence as a 
unified nation without division between 
north and south along the 38th parallel? 

Were the Korean people consulted at 
any time concerning the secret agree- 
ment contrived by our Department of 
State to let Soviet troops occupy the 
north half of the Korean Peninsula for 
an unspecified period, a secret agreement 
which assured Red conspirators the op- 
portunity to establish in North Korea a 
bastille force. 

Mr. Speaker, this perfidious secret 
treaty brought about the deaths of tens 
of thousands of U.S. troops in the Korean 
war. The secret agreement was lamely ex- 
plained by the State Department, along 
with similar secret agreements for be- 
trayal in other parts of the world as be- 
ing attributable to the haste and errors 
of wartime conditions. That is not easily 
accepted. But in any case why were the 
officials and staff members responsible 
for these so-called errors not brought to 
book with a thorough house cleaning of 
the Department of State? 

Mr. Speaker, from the betrayal of half 
of Korea to the Reds into the visiting of 
a friendly government in Cuba in favor of 
the Red bandit Castro, a long succession 
of so-called errors has brought our coun- 
try to the dangerous edge of real peril. 
In the interest of our national security, 
there must be a full inquiry into the in- 
cident with proper exposure of account- 
ability wherever it may be disclosed. 

In the light of these known events and 
the present critical situation of our 
country, the following article by Anthony 
Harrigan has special significance: 

THE “PUEBLO” INCIDENT: COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION IN NORTH ASIA 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

WASHINGTON, February 12, 1968.—North 
Korea’s seizure of the United States intel- 
ligence collecting vessel Pueblo in interna- 
tional waters clearly involved a three-phased 
objective: 1) humiliation of the U.S., 2) 
establishment of the image of Americans as 
“paper tigers”, and 3) diversion of U.S. mili- 
tary might from the Vietnam theater of op- 
erations. 

The seizure of the Pueblo, an unprece- 
dented act of piracy in the modern world, 
certainly would not have taken place solely 
on the initiative of the Kim Il-sung regime 
in the North Korean capital of Pyongyang. 
North Korea is even more of a satellite of 
Moscow than is North Vietnam. 

Kim Il-sung cannot claim that he is a 
Korean nationalist. Indeed, Kim Il-sung is 
not even his real name but is an alias for 
his true name of Kim Song-che. The origin 
of both the alias and the hard core leader- 
ship he heads dates back to the 1930's. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand Koreans had fled into 
Manchuria when Japan seized Korea in 1905, 
and into Russian Siberia when Japan occu- 
pied Manchuria in 1931. The Soviets enlisted 
and trained these men as guerrillas. 

Such a Communist guerrilla force based in 
the Russian center of Khabarovsk was har- 
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assing Japanese army units in control of 
Manchuria, These so-called Khabarovsk vet- 
erans were led by an able Korean strategist 
named Kim Il-sung. He was killed in action 
by Japanese military police in 1937, but his 
reputation was such that the Soviets chose 
the then 26-year-old Kim Song-che to take 
both the command and the name of the 
deceased guerrilla leader. 

In that command, the modern Kim Il-sung 
met many of his present day cabinet offi- 
cers—men like Minister of Defense, General 
Kim Chang-pong; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
General Pak-Song-chol; and the leader of the 
Korean Worker’s Party which is the core of 
the Communist organization in that country, 
General Kim II. 

In 1940, the Khabaroysk veterans were 
routed by the Japanese and retreated to the 
Soviet Union, where they became the nucleus 
of the Russian-trained Korean Independence 
Brigade. At the end of World War II, it was 
this Brigade which led the “liberation,” Com- 
munist style, of North Korea and laid claim 
to South Korea as the Japanese surrender led 
to evacuation from the Korean peninsula, 

The present North Korean hierarchy is 
made up almost entirely of the Khabarovsk 
veterans of the 1930's, and the Soviet-orga- 
nized Independence Brigade of the 1940's. 

The Soviet-oriented North Korean leader- 
ship also is dependent on Moscow for weap- 
ons. By last June, North Korea had been 
newly equipped with Soviet SAM missiles and 
Mig-21 fighters. As Dennis Bloodworth, a 
British correspondent in Asia, has noted, 
“the Russians still control the powder train.” 

The North Koreans, as proteges of the 
Soviet Union, aimed in seizure of the Pueblo 
at nothing less than expansion of the war 
front in the Far East. In this dangerous 
enterprise, they are serving as proxies of the 
USSR. 

Americans with an awareness of history 
will draw a parallel between the capture of 
the Pueblo and the sinking of the U.S. gun- 
boat Panay by Japanese aircraft on Dec. 12, 
1937. In sinking the Panay and killing and 
wounding American navy men, Japan man- 
aged to humiliate the United States. Even 
though authorities in Tokyo later apologized 
for the sinking, the United States lost “face” 
in Japanese eyes and in the eyes of other 
people in the Orient. 

The United States is in danger of suffering 
a similar loss of “face” as a result of the 
Pueblo incident. For example, failure of the 
U.S. to respond strongly and effectively 
against North Korea could have a damaging 
effect on Indonesia. That South Asian nation 
of 100 million people has swung back into the 
orbit of the anti-communist nations of the 
Pacific world. Nevertheless, the Indonesians 
might jump back on the fence if they be- 
lieved that the U.S. lacked the intestinal 
fortitude to punish a small North Asian na- 
tion that was pulling feathers from the eagle's 
tall. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
Panay incident proved to be a prelude to 
World War II. The Japanese interpreted 
America's failure to defend its naval rights 
with force as evidence of U.S. unwillingness 
to protect its vital interests. Thus the Panay 
incident served for the Japanese as psycho- 
logical conditioning for the Pearl Harbor 
attack, 

If the U.S. indulges in nothing more force- 
ful than diplomatic talk and discussions at 
the United Nations, the North Koreans and 
their masters in Moscow surely will be en- 
couraged to commit fresh acts of aggression 
both on the high seas and on land, 

As the Soviets have orchestrated the poli- 
ties of North Korea, it is only logical to con- 
clude that they have planned the provoca- 
tions engaged in by the North Korean armed 
forces which culminated in the capture of 
the Pueblo by naval patrol craft of the 
“Korean People's Army.” Indeed, the U.S. 
public has been ill-advised of the develop- 
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ment pattern of communist aggression in 
North Asia as American forces scored gains 
in Vietnam. 

Henry Scott Stokes, Far East correspondent 
of The Times of London, recently reported 
that while on a visit to South Korea late in 
1967 he found U.S. Army officers saying that 
“a war was already beginning and noting 
specifically a likelihood that guerrilla activi- 
ties would begin in 1968 on a significant 
scale.“ 

As a matter of fact, seizure of the Pueblo 
came only after a number of naval inci- 
dents that were little-noticed in the United 
States. During the first 10 months of 1967 
North Korean patrol boats seized 17 South 
Korean fishing boats. Indeed, the piratical 
attack on the lightly-armed Pueblo should 
be viewed in relation to the deliberate bump- 
ing of a U.S. destroyer by a Soviet warship 
in the Sea of Japan last year. The Soviets, 
with a long history of aerial buzzing as an 
harassment tactic, have adopted a similar 
tactic at sea. In the Mediterranean, Russian 
warships have cut into formations of the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet and engaged in other dan- 
gerous maneuvers that have almost caused 
serious collisions. The Soviet naval actions 
are crude attempts at intimidation. Rus- 
sian Cold War planners apparently believe 
they can shove American warships off the 
seas. This kind of naval thinking is in char- 
acter, for long ago the Soviets declared the 
Gulf of Finland a “closed sea” to foreign 
vessels. Unfortunately, the United States 
and its free world allies failed to maintain 
the principle of freedom of the seas in that 
portion of the strategic Baltic Sea. We have 
paid a severe price, in the waters off Korea, 
for neglect of a vital principle. 

Dr. Stefan Possony, director of interna- 
tional studies at Stanford University’s 
Hoover Institution and Military Affairs Edi- 
tor of the American Security Council Wash- 
ington Report, states with regard to the cap- 
ture of the Pueblo: 

“At no time in history has a foreign power 
captured as many highly trained intelli- 
gence specialists at one time.” 

Aside from the data the communists may 
learn about the American electronic coun- 
ter-measures, there is the violence done to 
the freedom of the seas doctrine. The Pueblo 
incident raises the spectre of communist 
“pinprick” navies engaging in a dangerous 
game of adventurism against lightly-armed 
U.S. naval vessels and ships in the American 
merchant fleet. In addition, it will be neces- 
sary for defense authorities to provide ade- 
quate protection to the far-ranging force 
of electronic monitoring vessels that plays 
a key role in watching the military activi- 
ties of communist states with sea frontiers. 

Not only will surface and air cover be 
needed for such vessels, but the credibility 
of the U.S. will have to be restored insofar 
as enjoying supremacy at sea is concerned. 
The inability or failure of the U.S. to inter- 
cept the North Korean patrol boats that had 
captured the Pueblo has hurt America’s 
image as an air and sea power capable of 
reacting swiftly and decisively on a global 
basis. If this image is not restored it is pos- 
sible, for example, that Communist Cuba 
might be tempted to indulge in piratical 
acts of its own against U.S. ships operating 
in the vicinity of that island. 

The North Korean threat has not been 
confined to the sea, however. In the last year, 
North Korea has strengthened its terrorist 
warfare organizations. One of these special 
military units consists of 24,000 men. It is 
trained to establish guerilla bases in South 
Korea and to carry out assassination orders 
and other forms of political terrorism. In 
connection with this activity, Rear Adm. 
John Smith, American representative on the 
Korean military armistice commission, has 
charged the North Korean regime with em- 
barking on “a continuing campaign of prov- 
ocation, sabotage and assassination,” 
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Gen, Mark W. Clark, who signed the Korean 
truce for the U.N. Command in 1953 when he 
Was supreme commander of allied forces in 
the Far East, has put North Korea’s latest 
actions in proper perspective. He said of the 
seizure of the Pueblo: “I believe this das- 
tardly act of seizing the ship is part of a plan 
by the communists, Soviet included, to put 
a squeeze on us in order to get what they 
want and to get us to call off the bombing 
in Vietnam, I think the two are tied to- 
gether.” 

As early as last July, the Korean Commu- 
nists were laying the groundwork for a new 
outbreak of hostilities, Joseph C. Kun, writ- 
ing in The China Quarterly (July-September, 
1967), cited the “recent intensification of in- 
cidents along the demarcation line between 
North and South Korea.” He linked the new 
difficulties to the elevation to the Politburo 
of seven important military leaders friendly 
to the Soviet Union. These leaders and Pre- 
mier Kim Il-sung apparently were deter- 
mined to establish a guerrilla beachhead as 
a second front for the war in Asia. By the use 
of patrol boats—first against South Korean 
fishing boats and now against a U.S. naval 
vessel—they also have resorted to guerrilla 
war at sea. 

Much of the politico-psychological advan- 
tage that the North Koreans gained from the 
hijacking of the Pueblo would have been 
nullified had the United States moved swiftly 
in reprisal. The U.S. could well have learned 
a lesson from Israel. When Egyptian patrol 
boats armed with Russian missiles sank the 
Israeli destroyer Eilat, the Israelis promptly 
smashed a vital Egyptian oil refinery. But 
the U.S. lost the opportunity to respond in 
swift and telling fashion. A massive show of 
naval strength off the coast of North Korea 
is not the same as an actual strike at vul- 
nerable communist targets. 

Unwillingness to resort to force until all 
diplomatic avenues have been fully ex- 
plored may be understood in the foreign of- 
fices of European nations. In the backward 
states of the world, or in nations where com- 
munist insurgency is a daily problem, the 
language of force is the only language that 
has an athentic tone to it. Every day of de- 
lay, moreover, has given the communists new 
opportunities to exploit the ship for prop- 
aganda purposes, Delay underscores for 
many countries the frustration of the strong- 
est military power in the world. The ulti- 
mate propaganda success for North Korea 
would come if South Korea’s government 
felt obliged to withdraw a significant portion 
of the troops it has sent to South Vietnam. 
The South Korean soldiers are among the 
best fighting men in the war. Their depar- 
ture would be a real loss on the battlefield 
and a psychological shock to the South 
Vietnamese. 

If more trouble comes in Korea, the U.S 
public will have to carefully appraise the 
danger and the defense requirements. Today, 
the United States has approximately 50,000 
men in South Korea, including the 2nd and 
7th Infantry Divisions. The South Korean 
Army has 540,000 soldiers in 18 
regular divisions and 10 reserve divisions. The 
United States, with its military manpower 
strained to the limit in Vietnam, is in no 
position to augment the forces in South 
Korea, if ground war should break out. Thus 
the American people should understand that 
a new war in Korea would suddenly confront 
the United States with a decision as to 
whether to use battlefield atomic weapons 
for the first time. With a firm commitment 
to defend South Korea’s freedom and terri- 
torial integrity, and without the manpower 
or the wealth to sustain a second costly con- 
ventional ground war in Asia, the United 
States might have to move with great speed 
to utilize atomic armaments. 

These, in short, are the dimensions of the 
military and political problem arising from 
the hi-jacking of the Pueblo. 
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Foster Calls for Increase in Basic 
Funding—Outline’s Fiscal Year 1969 
R. & D. Plans 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 


[From the Army, Navy, and Air Force Journal, 
Feb. 24, 1968] 


FOSTER CALLS FoR INCREASE IN BASIC RESEARCH 
FUNDING—OUTLINES Fiscan Year 1969 
R. & D. PLANS 


The Pentagon’s researċh chief has warned 
that a “serious weakening” of the United 
States’ long-term national security position 
could result unless more funds are provided 
to bolster Defense Department basic research 
programs. 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing John S. Foster, jr, told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that DoD funding in the 
Research and Exploratory Development cate- 
gory has suffered “a critical 30% reduction” 
since FY 1964, that there has been a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of new 
programs started each year since then, and 
that any reductions in the proposed FY 69 
R&D budget also “will lead directly to the 
termination of significant programs.” If re- 
cent year R&D budget-cutting trends are 
permitted to continue, Doctor Foster warned 
that: “our national technological position 
soon would be crippled and the effects would 
persist for several years.” 

Seeking Congressional approval of an $8- 
billion RDT&E budget for the Defense De- 
partment for FY 69, the DoD research chief 
acknowledged that there initially had been 
“good reasons” (primarily SEA requirements) 
for thinning the research and exploratory 
development base in the post-FY 64 period, 
but now, he said, “the combined influence of 
already tight budgets and . . . Congressional 
reductions ...has pushed this trend too 
far.” 

The budget proposed for FY 69, Doctor 
Foster said, “reflects a commitment to reverse 
this trend in order to seize more of the tech- 
nical opportunities clearly linked to future 
national security problems. 

“Without question,” he emphasized, “the 
next generation of defense capabilities de- 
pends entirely upon the breadth and imagi- 
nation of our basic and applied research 
now.” 

In his closed door testimony the Defense 
R&E Director: (1) pointed out that most 
recent increases in U.S. defense capabilities 
have been achieved largely as a result of pre- 
vious efforts in the research and development 
field; (2) elaborated upon the complex and 
multi-faceted variety of threats which must 
be considered in all R&D program planning; 
and (3) enumerated item after item in the 
strategic and tactical weapons areas for 
which initial and/or continued development 
funding is programmed in the FY 69 budget. 

Here are excerpts from his testimony: 

THE THREAT 


“To manage defense R&D we. . . examine 
any shifts in the actual and potential threats 
to national security. The purpose of each 
R&D effort is ... measured explicity in 
terms of improvements to our current ca- 
pabilities to meet known or possible 


threats. 
Soviet Union 
“.. . We recognize that the Soviet Union— 
and China, of course—are still characterized 
by secrecy. . . . This produces uncertainty in 
our estimates of their current and likely fu- 
ture forces, and even more uncertainty about 
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the pace and goals of their advanced research. 
This demands that we carry out an aggressive 
R&D program to guard against surprises. 
“Because we cannot be sure about the types 
and numbers of their planned deployments, 
we must develop, and in some cases even de- 
ploy, systems to assure that we will possess 
an adequate capability. This margin of stra- 
tegic safety ...has been substantial. We 
plan to continue this strategy. We openly ex- 
plain the strategy in the hope that public 
disclosure of our general capabilities, our in- 
tent, and our R&D objectives, will deter 
attack. 


Communist Chinese 


“, , . the Communist Chinese did not carry 
out their first tests of an ICBM as early as 
we had thought possible. They appear to be 
at least six months behind our estimates of 
their earliest schedule.” 

Vietnam 

“Turning to Vietnam, there is little ques- 
tion about growing threats. . Attempts to 
overrun special forces and government out- 
posts have intensified. ...In NVN, rede- 
ployment of regular North Vietnamese Army 
units toward the DMZ suggests a threat of 
massive conventional engagements in I 
Corps. Also there are indications of buildup of 
coastal artillery which could pose an in- 
creased threat to Sea Dragon ships operating 
off NVN. 

“Increased effectiveness of NVN anti-air 
systems (which involve improvements in 
combined SAM-MIG tactics) indicates 
greater potential air attrition in the future. 
This is a very serious trend.” 


New urgency 

“Perhaps the most significant shift in 
threat during the past year occurred simply 
because we are using, and therefore reveal- 
ing, many of our nonnuclear capabilities in 
Southeast Asia. Literally hundreds of ad- 
vanced components and systems are being 
‘tested’ in combat—electronic countermeas- 
ures, bomblet warheads, communications 
gear, and new ordnance. 

“... While this operational experience 
helps us plan future R&D, it also means we 
lose a margin of technological surprise. As- 
sessed along with the... estimated 10% 
growth in Soviet spending during the past 
year for military and space sciences, this ‘dis- 
closure’ places new urgency on our entire 
R&D program.” 

STRATEGIC FORCES 


“Our strategic systems R&D focuses on the 
key characteristics important for Assured 
Destruction: the survivability of deliverable 
payload after accepting a first strike attack, 
and the ability to penetrate any potential 
defenses .. .” 

“Contributing to survivability are such 
capabilities as hardened missile silos, de- 
fense of missile forces, and underwater bas- 
ing as in the case of our Polaris/ 
Poseidon fleet. Bomber survival depends 
upon adequate warning and upon area de- 
fense protection ...OTH radar will in- 
crease the bomber warning time 

“In the missile penetration area, our R&D 
programs are structured to lead actual Soviet 
ABM defenses and to hedge against potential 
Soviet defense improvements. Multiple war- 
heads will be available on Poseidon for 
high confidence ‘exhaustion’ of any type of 
defense. Other penetration techniques are in 
advanced development should they be re- 
quired...” 

“The SRAM missile now under operational 
development will significantly improve 
[bomber] penetration capability against po- 
tential terminal defense improvements. Sev- 
eral new penetration concepts are in the 
early stages of advanced development.” 

“In the future, OTH radars, AWACS air- 
craft, and modified interceptors will provide 
a way to move any air battle away from the 
North American populations and lessen the 
likelihood of successful penetration from 
either low or high altitude, 
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“In space defense, we are continuing to 
improve our satellite detection and tracking 
capability, and to develop anti-satellite 
weapons. 

“In the command and control area our 
programs are oriented primarily toward an 
‘Assured Execution’ capability. We are inves- 
tigating alternative, more survivable com- 
munications links to the Fleet Ballistic Mis- 
sile force and are considering the use of 
larger, longer endurance aircraft for air- 
borne command and control systems. We are 
developing components for Air Force and 
Navy communications systems which will 
permit us to net all very low frequency radio 
assets into one common system.” 


TACTICAL FORCES 


“The purpose of our research and develop- 
ment in tactical warfare is to provide the 
technical capabilities needed for U.S. forces 
to meet a range of possible conflicts, short 
of a major strategic war, with measured, 
effective responses 


Air warfare 


“The Overland Radar Technology (ORT) 
P was started to solve ... technical 
problems that have prevented development 
of an integrated, self-contained Airborne 
Warning and Control System (AWACS) ... 
we are ready to proceed with Contract Def- 
inition for AWACS in FY ’68, and, assum- 
ing continued progress, with development 
in FY ’69... 

“We are continuing the development of 
follow-on versions of Standard Arm in 
FY 69 as well . . The introduction of the 
F-111/MK II into the inventory should pro- 
vide an improvement in radar bombing ac- 
curacy .. . Avionics for the A-7 D/E are ex- 
pected to provide improvement in naviga- 
tion and weapon delivery accuracy ... 

“Weapon lethality will be increased 
through development of an improved fam- 
ily of general purpose bombs with greater 
penetration against hard targets and better 
fragmentation against area targets. The de- 
velopment of tactical nuclear bombs and 
standoff missile warheads is being continued 

. . Guided standoff air-to-ground missiles 
are another means for precise ordnance de- 
livery... 

. . . Longer range projects to be initiated 
in FY 69 are: (1) a major air-to-ground 
gun development program with rounds opti- 
mized for specific categories of targets 
and (2) a fuze program to develop im- 
proved proximity fuzes, delay fuzes and 
mine-type fuzes for GP bombs 

“Communications needs require the devel- 
opment of a short-range squad radio and 
of special lightweight communication equip- 
ment for the forward air controller. An air- 
borne near-line-of-sight relay is being de- 
veloped to extend the range of battlefield 
communications 

“We are also conducting concept formula- 
tion studies for a possible new aircraft, the 
AX, designed for the close support mis- 
sion... 

“Tactical aircraft studies have established 
the need for improved fighter aircraft (FX/ 
VFAX) in the mid-1970's to perform the es- 
cort and air defense missions currently as- 
signed to the F-4 and the F 


Land warfare 


„. . We are engaged in advanced develop- 
ment efforts on sensors to extend the recon- 
naissance capabilities of our ground forces 
.. Our current vehicle, the M-114, does 
not provide the desired cross-country speed, 
mobility and quietness of operation. To over- 
come the shortcomings of our present equip- 
ment, we are conducting concept formula- 
tion studies for a new armored reconnais- 
sance scout vehicle 

“To provide the required increases in range 
and mobility for armored warfare, a self- 
propelled 155mm howitzer ... is planned for 
FY 69... We are also considering an armored 
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version ... the XM-179 ... We are perform- 
ing concept formulation efforts on a rapid 
fire, lightweight 105mm howitzer system. 

“Higher intensity conflicts may demand de- 
livery of ordnance at greater than conven- 
tional artillery ranges. Tactical surface-to- 
surface missiles are being developed for this 
role . . FY 69 funding is requested for con- 
tinued development of the XRL [Extended 
Range Lance]. 

„. . . We are completing the conversion of 
PERSHING from a tracked to a wheeled sys- 
tem ... We plan to develop . . the Mech- 
anized Infantry Combat Vehicle (MICV-— 
70). 

“The Main Battle Tank (MBT-70) is be- 
ing developed to provide the heavy armor 
capability for the mid-1970's... 

“Three anti-tank missiles in our inventory 
and in development are the Shillelagh, 
the Tow, and the Dragon... 

“To provide the next generation of heli- 
copters for tactical mobility, we plan to 
carry out concept formulation on the utility 
tactical transport (UTT) for squad lift, and 
on the light tactical transport (LTT) for 
platoon lift ... The UTT and the LTT will 
be capable of all-weather operations 
[They] will receive en-route protection, re- 
connaissance support, and suppressive fire 
support for debarkation/embarkation from 

the compound helicopter (AH-56A) 
[Cheyenne]. 


Sea warfare 

“Our air ASW capability and the qualita- 
tive superiority of our submarines are being 
improved with development of a new tor- 
pedo, the MK 48. We are beginning develop- 
ment of an ocean-wide ASW command and 
control system; and developing new escorts 
(DX), as well as improved sensors, weapons, 
and command and control systems for our 
escorts 

“The decision to develop the VSX—a new 
carrier-based ASW aircraft—is a major high- 
light of our FY 1969 program, The VSX will 
be able to search out several times the area 
now covered by the S-2 aircraft. 

“For the submarine’s ASW role, R&D pro- 
grams emphasize improving sonar torpedoes, 
and communications. We have been working 
on the development of an improved torpedo 
since 1964 . . We are also developing sonar 
improvements for submarines... 

“We are developing Extended Range ASROO 
and a command and control system for intra- 
and inter-ship use to improve coordinated 
ASW operations ... We are... supporting 
the Navy’s urgently needed escort replace- 
ment program, DX/DXG... 

“Two approaches to point [air] defense 
systems for individual ships are under de- 
velopment: “The Advanced Surface Missile 
System . . . is a phased array radar which 
should improve our ability to operate effec- 
tively against attacks by cruise missles, 
whether launched from the air or from ships, 
as well as against attacks by conventional 
aircraft 


“New boat hull designs and propulsion 
systems are being investigated for landing 
craft, and a new amphibian, the LVTPX12, 
has been developed. 

“The Marines need long-range shore 
bombardment support before and during 
amphibious operations. The Landing Force 
Support Weapon (LFSW) is in Concept For- 
mulation for this p e. The Lance mis- 
sile also has the potential to meet this need 
and is cheaper; however, it must be tested 
in a sea environment 

“Concept Formulation is also underway on 
& Landing Fire Support (LFS) ship which 
will provide major caliber bombardment ca- 
pability for amphibious assault landings . . . 

“In amphibious shipping, we are develop- 
ing the LHA, a landing ship that for the 
first time will transport a complete fighting 
unit . It features increased transit speeds, 
an improved over-the-beach cargo capabil- 
ity, and reduced unloading times.” 
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AIRLIFT 


“The C-5A aircraft ... will provide... 
necessary strategic mobility. All major mile- 
stones have been met, and we expect the 
planned operational date of late FY 1969 to 
bemet... 

“The Air Force has proposed development 
of a new intra-theatre transport aircraft 
(LIT) . The primary mission of this air- 
craft would be tactical deployment and re- 
supply of mobile air and ground forces to 
areas otherwise inaccessible to surface trans- 
port and beyond the practical range of heli- 
copter delivery ... 

“V/STOL aircraft, helicopters and hybrid 
helicopter-aircraft research and development 
activities are being conducted to provide a 
firm technological base from which to make a 
choice in fulfilling future requirements.” 


THE SEA PROGRAM 


A large share of the FY 69 R&D budget, 
Dr. Foster said, is programmed for SEA- 
oriented programs, where already, he dis- 
closed, about 20 new items per quarter are 
introduced into the inventory for operational 
test and evaluation; about 35 items per quar- 
ter for operational use. 

The bulk of the FY 69 SEA research pro- 
gram will, according to Dr. Foster, be al- 
located into various program areas as follows: 

Counter-infiltration 

1. Work on technology “to allow us to find 
the enemy and determine his pattern of op- 
eration in jungle and other difficult terrain.” 

2. Improvements in ordnance delivery ca- 
pability “so that we can hit targets ac- 
curately and decisively.” 

3. Development of counter-infiltration 
techniques and border security systems 
which can be effective in both peacetime or 
limited war environments. 

Neutralization of main force-type units 

1. Work in target acquisition, and develop- 
ment of “accurate and discriminating” 
weapons. 

2. Engineering support to reduce time and 
manpower requirements for construction of 
small camps and military bases, jungle clear- 
ing, and construction of defensive positions 
in hostile environments. 


Interdiction operations 


1. Improved target acquisition capability 
for night and all weather attack. 

2. “Real time” reconnaissance methods, 

3. Quick reaction electronic warfare and 
electronic countermeasure programs. 

4. Search and rescue in hostile environ- 
ments. 

Pacification 

1. Greater effort on village and hamlet 
security and on development of reliable 
communications. 

2. Work in coordinated programs with AID, 
State, and other agencies in areas where R&D 
can play a role such as identification, intel- 
ligence, interrogation, and the application of 
defense technology to the nation-building 
process. 


Questionnaire 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, several weeks 
ago I mailed a questionnaire to every 
home in my congressional district. The 
purpose of my sending it was to better 
understand how my people feel about 
eos of the many issues facing our Na- 

on. 

Over 120,000 questionnaires were sent 
out, and more than 20,000 returned. Be- 
cause so many were returned, it has taken 
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all this time to compute the results. I 
am, however, gratified that somany good 
citizens saw fit to make their views 
known. In addition, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters and notes expanding on 
the answers given. 

The tabulation of results follows; I find 
it both interesting and enlightening: 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


What policy do you favor for the United 
States in Vietnam? 

(a) Expand the war with additional troops 
and bombings of North Vietnam in an ef- 
fort to go all out to win. 49.6%. 

(b) Continue Administration policy of 
supporting South Vietnam, with lmited 
bombings of the North as a way of achieving 
a settlement, 10%. 

(c) Restrict our efforts to South Vietnam 
and attempt to negotiate a settlement, 6.5%. 

(d) Withdraw our forces from Vietnam, 
8.6%. 

(e) Submit the Vietnam situation to the 
United Nations for a settlement, 24%. 

(f) No opinion, 1.3%. 

What policy do you favor concerning the 
Middle East situation? 

(a) United States political support of 
Israel, 12%. 

(b) United States political and military 
support of Israel, 11.2%. 

(c) United States political support of the 
Arab States, 0.5%. 

(d) United States political and military 
support of the Arab States, 0.7%. 

(e) Settlement handled by the United Na- 
tions, with the United States remaining 
neutral, 74%. 

(ft) No opinion, 1.6%. 

What policy do you favor regarding the 
Panama Canal? 

(a) Continuation of United States control 
over the Canal, 47.3%. 

(b) Granting the Republic of Panama com- 
plete control over the Canal, 2%. 

(c) Joint operation of the Canal by the 
U.S. and Panama, 45.7%. 

(d) No opinion, 5%. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Would you favor establishing a voting age 
of 18 for all national elections? 

(a) Yes, 39.2%. 

(b) No, 57%. 

(c) No opinion, 3.8%. 

NATIONAL ISSUES 


What policy do you favor concerning the 
War on Poverty? 

(a) Expand programs and appropriate ad- 
ditional funds, 23.4%. 

(b) Continue programs as they presently 
exist, 24.2%. 

(c) Reduce existing programs and funds 
allotted for them, 21.2%. 

(d) Eliminate the War on Poverty, 23.8%. 

(e) No opinion, 7.4%. 

What is your view on the selective service 
system (draft)? 

(a) Retain the present draft system, 
32.9%. 

(b) Use the lottery system, with all young 
men between the ages of 19 and 26 considered 
equally eligible, 34.1%. 

(c) Use the lottery system, pooling all 
eligible men, but starting with 26 year-olds, 
8.5%. 

(d) Use the lottery system, pooling all 
ae men, but starting with 19 year-olds, 
11.6%. 

(e) Using the lottery system, but deferring 
college students, 9.4%. 

(ft) No opinion, 3.5%. 

Which of the following most closely re- 
flects your feelings on federal aid to educa- 
tion? 

(a) Federal aid for school construction 
and supplies, only, 34.0%. 

(b) Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, only, 
9.5%. 

(c) Federal grants to the states to be 
used as they see fit, 35.4%. 
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(d) No federal aid to education in any 
form, 18.9%. 

(e) No opinion, 2.2%. 

Do you feel that Congress should help 
settle labor disputes? 

(a) Yes, 41.9%. 

(b) No, 51.4%. 

(c) No opinion, 6.7%. 

Do you favor federal financing of Presi- 
dential campaigns? 

(a) Yes, 12.4%. 

(b) No, 84.5%. 

(c) No opinion, 3.1%. 

Do you agree with President Johnson’s pro- 
posal that a 10% surtax be placed on in- 
comes? 

(a) Yes, 20.8%. 

(b) No, 71.4%. 

(c) No opinion, 7.8%. 

Due to the increasing cost of a college 
education, do you feel that parents should be 
allowed an income tax deduction for their 
children’s college expenses (tuition, room, 
board, fees, books, etc.) ? 

(a) Yes, 77.7%. 

(b) No, 19%. 

(c) No opinion, 3.3%. 

Although it will mean an increase in so- 
cial security taxes, do you support the 12 ½ % 
increase in social security benefits recently 
passed by the House? 

(a) Yes, 61.5%. 

(b) No, 34%. 

(c) No opinion, 4.5%. 

Do you favor celebrating Washington’s 
birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day 
and Veterans’ Day on Mondays to allow for 
three-day weekends? 

(a) Yes, 58%. 

(b) No, 37.3%. 

(c) No opinion, 4.7%. 

Concerning the cost of living and main- 
taining a home over the past few years, have 
you found: 

(a) That the cost of living has increased 
in relation to family income? 82.9%. 

(b) That the cost of living has remained 
about the same in relation to family income? 
12.3%. 

(c) That the cost of living has decreased in 
relation to family income? 2.6%. 

(d) No opinion 2.2%. 

Automobile manufacturers have stated that 
the federal safety regulations recently im- 
posed have caused the price of new automo- 
biles to increase. In view of this statement, 
do you favor: 

(a) Maintaining present safety standards? 
32.5%. 

(b) Establishment of additional safety 
standards? 57.5%. 

(c) Eliminating safety requirements in 
order to reduce the cost of new cars? 5.5%. 

(d) No opinion. 4.5%. 

One controversial issue facing the Congress 
is that of meat inspection. As a purchaser of 
meat, do you find that the quality of meat 
sold meets with your approval? 

(a) Yes, 44%. 

(b) No, 49.4% 

(c) No opinion, 6.6%. 

In general, do you approve of the way 
President Johnson is doing his job? 

(a) Yes, 51%. 

(b) No, 40.3%. 

(c) No opinion, 8.7%. 


Mr. Speaker, several points come out 
clearly on these returns. For example, 
there is very strong sentiment for doing 
more to wind up the war in Vietnam. 
Nearly 60 percent of those responding to 
the question favor at least a continuation 
of the administration policy in Vietnam, 
with 10 percent for the continuation of 
that policy and 49.6 percent for expand- 
ing the war and going all out to win. On 
the other hand, only 8.6 percent prefer 
our withdrawal from Vietnam. Surpris- 
ingly, 24 percent would like to have the 
United Nations negotiate a settlement. In 
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any event, this is the one issue in which 
most of my constituents have an opinion. 
Fewer responded with a “no opinion” an- 
swer to this question than to any of the 
others. 

A really big score for the U.N. came on 
the Middle East question. Some 74 per- 
cent favor U.S. neutrality in the dispute 
between Israel and the Arab States, with 
the U.N. settling the problem. Of those 
picking sides, Israel overwhelmingly re- 
ceived more support than the Arab 
States. 

The Panama Canal question drew al- 
Most equal responses from those for a 
continuation of U.S. control and those 
favoring a joint operation of the canal by 
the United States and Panama. Very few 
would like the Republic of Panama to 
have complete control over the canal. 

The establishment of a voting age of 
18 for all national elections is still an 
unpopular proposal to the majority of 
my constituents. Some 57 percent were 
against it, with nearly 40 percent in favor 
of it. 

The responses to the war on poverty 
question could hardly have been more 
equally distributed among four choices. 
Some 23.4 percent of those responding 
would like to expand the poverty pro- 
grams, while slightly more would like to 
eliminate them. Also, 24.2 percent favor 
continuing the programs as they present- 
ly exist, and 21.2 percent would like to 
see them reduced. It could be said, how- 
ever, that almost one-half of those re- 
sponding favor at least a continuation 
along the present lines. 

As far as our Selective Service System 
is concerned, the majority of my constit- 
uents are for the lottery system. Al- 
though nearly 33 percent are satisfied 
with the present system of drafting men 
into the military service, well over half 
favor some version of the lottery system. 

Federal aid to education has become 
widely accepted, and now the only ques- 
tions seem to be how and for what the 
money will be distributed. 

A majority are against the Congress 
helping to settle labor disputes, and a 
great majority are opposed to Federal 
systems of financing Presidential cam- 
paigns. 

A tax increase is never a particularly 
popular proposal, and the President’s 10- 
percent surtax is no exception. Over 71 
percent are against the surtax, with a 
surprising 20.8 percent in favor. 

Tax deductions for college expenses 
and the recent social security increases 
were both accorded overwhelming en- 
dorsements by those responding, while 
the celebrated 3-day holiday weekend 
proposal was acceptable, though to a 
lesser extent. 

Nearly 83 percent said the cost of liv- 
ing has increased in relation to family 
income, while only 12.3 percent felt it 
has decreased. 

A significant majority favor establish- 
ing additional automobile safety stand- 
ards even though it could mean an in- 
crease in the cost of cars. Over 32 percent 
want to at least maintain present safety 
standards, while only 5.5 percent are for 
eliminating safety requirements in order 
to reduce the cost of new cars. 

More people are dissatisfied with the 
quality of meat sold in their markets 
than are satisfied. One particularly frus- 
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trated individual replied that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the quality of meat, 
but not especially happy with the way 
his mother-in-law cooked it. 

The last question concerned the way 
President Johnson is doing his job, and 
51 percent approve, while 40.3 percent 
disapprove. The remainder did not ex- 
press an opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made it a policy 
to send out questionnaires each year, 
since I find the results of great assistance 
to me. Normally, I mail one to each home 
in my district. This year, however, I de- 
cided to also send one to each high school 
senior in my district, as they will be the 
voters of tomorrow. The results of nearly 
3,000 responses by those seniors to the 
same questions their parents were asked 
follow: 

INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 

What policy do you favor for the United 
States in Vietnam? 

(a) Expand the war with additional troops 
and bombings of North Vietnam in an effort 
to go all out to win, 47.3%. 

(b) Continue Administration policy of 
supporting South Vietnam, with limited 
bombings of the North as a way of achieving 
a settlement, 14.8%. 

(c) Restrict our efforts to South Vietnam 
and attempt to negotiate a settlement, 10%. 

(d) Withdraw our forces from Vietnam, 
8.9%. 

(e) Submit the Vietnam situation to the 
United Nations for a settlement, 17%. 

(f) No opinion, 2%. 

What policy do you favor concerning the 
Middle East situation? 

(a) United States political support of 
Israel, 8.4% 

(b) United States political and military 
support of Israel, 8.3%. 

(c) United States political support of the 
Arab States, 1.4%. 

(d) United States political and military 
support of the Arab States, 1.2%. 

(e) Settlement handled by the United 
Nations, with the United States remaining 
neutral, 78.8%. 

(f) No opinion, 1.9%. 

What policy do you favor regarding the 
Panama Canal? 

(a) Continuation of United States control 
over the Canal, 35.8%. 

(b) Granting the Republic of Panama 
complete control over the Canal, 2.3%. 

(c) Joint operation of the Canal by the 
U.S. and Panama, 44%. 

(d) No opinion, 17.9%. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Would you favor establishing a voting age 
of 18 for all national elections? 

(a) Yes, 63.1%. 

(b) No, 32.4%. 

(c) No opinion, 4.5%. 

NATIONAL ISSUES 
What policy do you favor concerning the 
War on Poverty? 

(a) Expand programs and appropriate ad- 
ditional funds, 50.0%. 

(b) Continue programs as they presently 
exist 28.1%. 

(c) Reduce existing programs and funds 
allotted for them, 8.2%. 

(d) Eliminate the War on Poverty, 6.7%. 

(e) No opinion, 7.0%. 

What is your view on the selective service 
system (draft)? 

(a) Retain the present draft system, 
43.5%. 

(b) Use the lottery system, with all young 
men between the ages of 19 and 26 con- 
sidered equally eligible, 16.7%. 

(c) Use the lottery system, pooling all 
eligible men, but starting with 26 year-olds, 
10.0%. 

(d) Use the lottery system, pooling all 
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eligible men, but starting with 19 year-olds, 
6.5%. 

(e) Using the lottery system, but deferring 
college students, 20.9%. 

(f) No opinion, 2.4%. 

Which of the following most closely re- 
flects your feelings on federal aid to educa- 
tion? 

(a) Federal aid for school construction 
and supplies, only, 41.9%. 

(b) Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, only, 
5.7%. 

(c) Federal grants to the states to be used 
as they see fit, 46.9%. 

(d) No federal aid to education in any 
form, 3.4%. 

(e) No opinion, 2.1%. 

Do you feel that Congress should help set- 
tle labor disputes? 

(a) Yes, 52.7%. 

(b) No, 31.9%. 

(c) No opinion, 15.4%. 

Do you favor federal financing of Presi- 
dential campaigns? 

(a) Yes, 11.7%. 

(b) No, 79.5%. 

(c) No opinion, 8.8%. 

Do you agree with President Johnson’s 
proposal that a 10% surtax be placed on in- 
comes? 

(a) Yes, 9.6%. 

(b) No, 73%. 

(c) No opinion, 17.4%. 

Due to the increasing cost of a college ed- 
ucation, do you feel that parents should 
be allowed an income tax deduction for their 
children’s college expenses (tuition, room, 
board, fees, books, etc.)? 

(a) Yes, 90%. 

(b) No, 6.4%. 

(c) No opinion, 3.6%. 

Although it will mean an increase in so- 
cial security taxes, do you support the 121 % 
increase in social security benefits recently 
passed by the House? 

(a) Yes, 50.3%. 

(b) No, 29.3%. 

(c) No opinion, 20.4%. 

Do you favor celebrating Washington's 
birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day 
and Veterans’ Day on Mondays to allow for 
three-day weekends? 

(a) Yes, 62.5%. 

(b) No, 22.1%. 

(c) No opinion, 15.4%. 

Concerning the cost of living and main- 
taining a home over the past few years, 
have you found: 

(a) That the cost of living has increased 
in relation to family income? 80.4%. 

(b) That the cost of living has remained 
about the same in relation to family income? 
12.3%. 

(c) That the cost of living has decreased 
in relation to family income? 1.5%. 

(d) No opinion, 5.8%. 

Automobile manufacturers have stated 
that the federal safety regulations recently 
imposed have caused the price of new au- 
tomobiles to increase. In view of this state- 
ment, do you favor: 

(a) Maintaining present safety standards? 
36.0%. 

(b) Establishment of additional safety 
standards? 51.8%. 

(c) Eliminating safety requirements in 
order to reduce the cost of new cars? 3.7%. 

(d) No opinion, 8.5%. 

One controversial issue facing the Con- 
gress is that of meat inspection. As a pur- 
chaser of meat, do you find that the quality 
of meat sold meets with your approval? 

(a) Yes, 53.0%. 

(b) No, 28.9%. 

(c) No opinion, 18.1%. 

In general, do you approve of the way 
President Johnson is doing his job? 

(a) Yes, 44.3%. 

(b) No, 37.7%. 

(c) No opinion, 20.0%. 


With relatively few exceptions, the 
seniors feel very much like their elders 
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on the issues facing the United States. 
Their responses on Vietnam and the 
Middle East are very similar, but they 
do differ on the Panama Canal question. 
The seniors generally favor a joint op- 
eration of the canal by the United States 
and Panama, while most of their elders 
are for a continuation of U.S. control. 

On the voting age question, the stu- 
dents had an overwhelmingly affirmative 
reply of 63.1 percent. Only 32.4 percent 
felt a national voting age of 18 should not 
be established. 

The war on poverty also elicited a 
greater favorable response from the sen- 
iors, with 50 percent favoring an expan- 
sion of poverty programs and only 6.7 
percent for an elimination of the war on 
poverty. The percentages of their elders 
are 23.4 percent and 23.8 percent, re- 
spectively. 

The seniors also seem to prefer the 
present draft system to a greater extent, 
and support deferments for college stu- 
dents. More of them, however, favor some 
form of the lottery system, as do their 
elders. 

While a majority of my constituents do 
not feel the Congress should help settle 
labor disputes, a majority of the seniors 
feel Congress should. They are just as 
opposed to Federal financing of presiden- 
tial campaigns and the President’s surtax 
proposal, but a greater percentage favor 
tax deductions for college expenses than 
do their elders. 

The adults responded more favorably 
to the social security increase than the 
students, while the latter expressed 
greater support for the 3-day holiday 
weekend proposal. 

Student views on the cost of living and 
automobile safety standards closely re- 
semble those of their elders, but they 
strongly disagree when it comes to the 
quality of meat sold. The seniors seem 
perfectly satisfied with that quality, 
while a majority of their elders are not. 

Regarding President Johnson’s per- 
formance, a majority of the seniors ap- 
prove of the way he is doing his job. 
This question, however, seemed to pro- 
voke the most varied responses among 
seniors from the different schools in our 
area. For example, the seniors at Mones- 
sen High School voiced approval of the 
way President Johnson is doing his job 
by 53.6 percent to 29.0 percent, while 
those at Hempfield disapproved 57 per- 
cent to 25.7 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, you can imagine the tre- 
mendous workload associated with send- 
ing out and tabulating so many ques- 
tionnaires. But I will say again, that it is 
well worth the effort. A Member of Con- 
gress can only believe he knows how his 
people feel on certain issues, but when he 
knows how they feel, it enables him to be 
a better representative; and I always 
want to be the best possible Representa- 
tive I can be. 


Nasser’s Half-Hearted Retraction 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I would like to include the following 
article from the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
of March 9, 1968, entitled, Nasser's 
Half-Hearted Retraction”: 


NASSER’'S HALF-HEARTED RETRACTION 


One of the Big Lies of the six-day Israeli- 
Arab war last June was the charge spread 
by Nasser and others that American planes 
were used to help Israel. It was a lie; Nasser, 
Hussein and all the other Arab leaders knew 
it was a lie. The Israeli Air Force didn’t re- 
quire any help from any quarter in its devas- 
tating strikes. 

There are multitudes of Arab people, how- 
ever, who presumably still believe that the 
U.S. intervened on the Israeli side. Nasser 
did not want the Egyptians to know that the 
Israelis were able singlehandedly to defeat 
the combined Arab forces in less than a week; 
thus the handy fabrication about massive 
American air support. 

The indirect sort of retraction now fur- 
nished by Nasser in the course of an inter- 
view with a Look magazine editor is a great 
deal less than the enormity of the original 
Big Lie demands. Nasser is not apologizing 
for his false charge; he is not telling his peo- 
ple that he lied to them. He is, as usual, 
trying to have it both ways; placate the U.S. 
and thus have diplomatic relations, and ald, 
restored, while at the same time continuing 
to give the public impression at home that 
we are the enemy. It is about time that our 
State Department and our aid-givers make up 
their minds not to reward Nasser duplicity. 


Nation Cannot Buy Domestic Tranquility 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
recently released report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Disorders is 
yet another indication that this admin- 
istration has only one solution for a 
problem—more governmental spending. 
This approach has been singularly in- 
effective in our foreign policy and there 
is little reason to believe that further 
extension of the welfare state concept 
will work at home. A recent editorial in 
the Midland Daily News, published in 
my district, is particularly pertinent to 
this point. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting it for the Recorp, as follows: 


NATION CANNOT Buy DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY 


An initial reading of the summary of the 
report of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders stirs resentment. 

The commission appears to believe that 
money and the welfare state will solve the 
country’s domestic problems. 

Saying the price tag may exceed that of 
the Vietnam war, the commission infers that 
“dollar diplomacy” concepts are being ap- 
plied. 

The United States has not been able to 
buy its way out of world problems and there 
is little reason to suggest that this approach 
at home will do much more than compound 
the problems at hand. 

There are dreamers who believe that the 
creation of thousands of new jobs will moti- 
vate the unemployed dropouts from schools 
or work assignments. 

But the tragic fact in many cases and 
areas is that getting the job is not so im- 
portant as is getting the individual to work. 
And this applies to the marginal people of 
all races. 

Now comes a much-publicized report from 
& group appointed by the President of the 
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United States. These people are told that 
the rest of the nation will provide for them; 
that they will be provided with welfare 
geared to inflationary times; that the re- 
strictions on increasing welfare payments 
for illegitimate births will be waived; that 
their government will build six million 
houses for them; that the pot at the end of 
the rainbow is in Washington. 

The report encourages further riots be- 
cause those who stirred up trouble last year 
can point to their accomplishments in shak- 
ing the dollar tree. 

This is akin to demands by foreign coun- 
tries for more American aid or else they will 
woo the Kremlin. 

Meanwhile, the taxpayers who must work 
hard to pay for Uncle Sam's giveaways will 
cringe at the prospect of a national program 
to destroy incentives and to invite social- 
ism and the welfare state. 

Mayor Henry G. Marsh, of Saginaw made 
sense when he said: “We need money but 
we are deluding ourselves if we think money 
can replace personnel, individual, local re- 
sponsibility.” 

The Saginaws and the Midlands of this 
nation are in the best position to determine 
the extent of local problems and to work 
toward their solution. 

And much of the job is in keeping peo- 
ple working. The private enterprise system 
has provided the most and best-paying jobs 
in the world, Labor shortages exist through- 
out the land. There is opportunity for all. 

May we work toward making sure that 
opportunity is shared by all who will accept 
its responsibilities. 


Washington Does Not Have To Force 
People To Retire to Wyoming 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
ticed in the February 25 edition of the 
Washington Sunday Star, a distressing 
fact in Joseph Young’s excellent Fed- 
eral Spotlight” column, that at least one 
employee of a Federal agency faces re- 
location to Wyoming, apparently as a 
punishment for not retiring at the age 
of 55. 

Apparently, according to Mr. Young’s 
column, the employee in question refused 
to retire, ignored pressures to that end 
and, the agency threatened to relocate 
him in a remote post in Wyoming. The 
employee has nothing against Wyoming 
except that all his friends and relatives 
live here and he knows no one in Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from the strong 
feeling that a person’s usefulness does 
not cease at an arbitrary age like 55, 
I consider it reprehensible that any such 
pressures should be put on a Federal em- 
ployee, or any employee, for that mat- 
ter. 


However, if official Washington is in- 
clined to regard life in wonderful Wyo- 
ming as a form of earthbound limbo, let 
me dispel that illusion because it is sel- 
dom that a person with the means to 
retire there needs any additional in- 
ducement. 

If the unnamed bureaucrat in question 
is indeed transferred to Wyoming against 
his will, may I wish him well and assure 
him that he will soon haye many good 
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neighbors in a State where friendships 
come easy and stay long. 

This incident, in my mind, points up 
the need on one hand for the quick pas- 
sage of the Ervin “bill of rights” for Fed- 
eral employees, and on the other, need 
for a bureaucrat’s refresher course 
on the advantages of life in the big sky 
country of wonderful Wyoming, where 
you can see the sun, feel the grass, drink 
the water, and smell the clean air with- 
out battling smog, fog, corruption, crime, 
or pollution. 

If that is exile, then so be it. 

I include the article to which I have 
referred in the RECORD: 


New TYPES or Pressure To FORCE EMPLOYEES 
To RETIRE ARE CHARGED 
(By Joseph Young) 

Charges of new types of government agen- 
cies’ pressure tactics to force employes to 
retire are being heard by congressional com- 
mittees. 

Such charges previously had come to the 
attention of the Senate Constitutional 
Rights subcommittee headed by Sen. Sam 
Ervin, D-N. O., and the House Civil Service 
Manpower subcommittee headed by Rep. 
David Henderson, D-N.C. The charges in- 
volved employes being forced to retire on 
threats that they would otherwise be re- 
moved on charges of mental disability. 

Now there are charges that employes are 
being pressured to retire by threats of re- 
assignments to unwanted jobs, greatly in- 
creased workloads, transfers to jobs in remote 
and unacceptable locations, withdrawal of 
all work assignments so that employes have 
nothing to do, and other similar tactics. 

In some agencies, as soon as employes 
reach the minimum retirement age, they 
begin to feel the pressure to retire. 

One case, according to the charges, in- 
volved an employe who had spent his en- 
tire government career in Washington. On 
reaching age 55, with 30 years’ service, his 
agency started pressuring him to retire. 
When refused, the agency threatened 
to relocate him to a remote post in Wyo- 
ming. The employe has nothing against 
Wyoming, except that all his friends and 
relatives live here, he knows no one in Wyo- 
ming, and at this time of his career and 
life he and his wife want to remain in 
Washington. 

Other cases, it is charged, involve employes 
being given menial tasks after years of re- 
sponsible assignments; heavy workloads all 
out of proportion to what an employe can 
reasonably handle; the “silent, ignored treat- 
ment,” where an employe has nothing to 
do and his self-respect suffers accordingly. 

All of this lends emphasis to the need for 
enactment of the Ervin “bill of rights” for 
federal employes, already approved by the 
Senate, but which thus far is languishing 
in the House Civil Service and Manpower 
subcommittee. 


After 56 Years, Newspaper Work Still 
Fascinating 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday, March 3, edition of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette carried a feature story 
on one of the First District’s most experi- 
enced weekly newspaper editors, Wiley 
Beveridge. 

Mr. Beveridge is the editor of the Wil- 
liamsburg Journal-Tribune. He has dis- 
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tinguished himself as a member of the 
fourth estate. 
The article referred to follows: 


WILLIAMSBURG EDITOR WILEY BEVERIDGE: AFTER 
56 YEARS, NEWSPAPER WORK STILL FASCINATING 
(By Art Hough) 

WILLIAMSBURG. —Wiley Beveridge had been 
carrying a Saturday Evening Post route in 
Goldfield, Iowa, for two years when a scout 
for the local weekly newspaper signed him 
up and gave him his start in the printing 
industry. 

Now, 56 years later, Beveridge is publisher 
of the Williamsburg Journal-Tribune. He is 
a relative newcomer to Williamsburg, since 
he has only been here since 1957. 

Wiley was 14 when he was hired by the 
Goldfield newspaper. He is now on the smil- 
ing side of 70. 

MORE HOURS 

He puts in more hours than he did a half 
century ago, but he’ll admit that the pay is 
better now. 

His first job was at $1 per week for 25 
hours. 

After high school graduation his pay and 
the number of hours was raised. He got $12, 
the then going rate for printer’s devils in 
those parts. 

Wiley was born in a community some 60 
miles south of Chicago, but by the time he 
was in third grade the family was living 
in Goldfield, in Wright county. 

“Goldfield was about 750 then,” Beveridge 
recalls. “It has shrunk some since.” 

He started in Oct. 1, 1911, working on a 
four-page newspaper. 

“It was all handset, every letter by hand” 
and it was great experience for a boy who 
already had the desire to be a country editor. 

Wiley saved his money and by the fall of 
1916 he was enrolled in Monmouth college 
in Ilinois. It was there that he met Miss 
Margaret Gracey, who taught several years in 
the Newton, Iowa, schools, before they were 
married. Mrs. Beveridge is her husband’s 
right hand man in the front office of the 
Journal-Tribune. 

TO NAVY 


Beveridge's schooling at Monmouth was 
interrupted by World war I. War was de- 
clared in April, 1917. Wiley stayed on through 
his sophomore year, but in the spring of 
1918 he was excused from final examina- 
tions so that he could enlist in the navy. 

In July, 1918, he was assigned to the Santa 
Oliva, a Grace Line ship which transported 
cargo to Gilbraltar and Marseilles. 

“We celebrated Armistice day, Nov. 11, 
1918, coming down the Spanish coast from 
Marseilles to Gibraltar. We docked at Hobo- 
ken and later made four round trips trans- 
porting soldiers home from Brest, St. Nazaire, 
and Bordeaux.” 

The Santa Oliva brought back 2,000 soldiers 
on each trip. 

Because he could punch a_ typewriter, 
Beveridge eventually was drafted as a navy 
yeoman and advanced to yeoman 2/c before 
his discharge in August, 1919. 

Fresh out of the navy, Wiley hurried back 
to Monmouth and was graduated in 1921. 

NEWSPAPERS 

He then spent a short time on the Aledo, 
III., Times-Record, a 16-page county-seat 
weekly, before he was lured back to Mon- 
mouth to manage a print shop. 

After 1½ years at Monmouth, he was put 
in touch with a publisher at Wyoming, II., 
who elevated him to resident manager of the 
Princeville, Ill., Telephone. He stayed there 
three years, doing all of the writing, setting 
type, and handling advertising. The paper 
had a staff of three, including the resident 
manager, but it was another step up for 
Wiley. 

After another three years, Beveridge lo- 
cated at Lacon, Ill, where he was resident 
manager for seven weeklies located in Illinois 
and Wisconsin for four years. 
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After their marriage in 1928, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beveridge began to think about a newspaper 
they could call their own. 

That same year, Charles O’Neal came to 
work for Beveridge, O'Neal also had his aim 
set on owning a newspaper. 

“We pooled our resources and located at 
Sumner, November, 1930, in equal partner- 
ship.” 

Beveridge was by now a co-publisher, but 
it wasn’t until 10 years after that that he 
took over as sole publisher of the Sumner 
newspaper. He sold out in 1947 and then, as 
he puts it, “floated” for a few years. 

He was news editor of the Clarion news- 
paper, worked for a year in the composing 
room of the Press-Citizen at Iowa City, be- 
fore Paul Lindemeyer, then a publisher at 
Strawberry Point, got in touch with him 
and told him the Clarion paper was for 
sale. 

Beveridge and Lindemeyer bought the 
Clarion newspaper in the fall of 1950 and 
continued as partners for seven years. They 
sold out, Jan. 1, 1957. 

Five months later, June 1, 1957, Wiley 
became publisher of the Williamsburg Jour- 
nal-Tribune. He bought the paper from 
W. H. Halbasch, who had operated the news- 
paper for 20 years. 

The Beveridges’ son, Reid, was then 15. 
Reid went on to Monmouth, took his mas- 
ter’s in journalism at Columbia university, 
and went immediately to Houston, Texas, 
where he is now an editorial writer for 
the Chronicle. 

WITH IPA 

Like all good newspapermen, Wiley's most 
appreciated honors have come from fellow 
journalists. In 1959, he was elected to Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional journalistic 
society, and in 1961 “to my great surprise,” 
he was elected to the board of directors of 
the Iowa Press Assn. He is now recording 
secretary of IPA and is slated to advance to 
the presidency in 1970. 

Weekly newspapers greatly outnumber the 
“big city dailies” in Iowa. At last count 
there were 396 weeklies in this state. 

Lack of linotype operators has forced many 
of these newspapers into offset printing, 
Beveridge agrees, but he intends to stay 
with the conventional letterpress type of 
printing. 

His shop is well-equipped and—at least 
just as important—he has a good linotype 
operator he hopes will work for him for- 
ever. She is Mrs. Gerald Carney, who was 
employed by the Journal-Tribune when 
Beveridge came here. Her husband is em- 
ployed by a Williamsburg lumber yard. 

“Offset will be the saving grace for many 
small weeklies,” says Beveridge, “if they can 
work together in groups. Some papers are 
going to teletypesetting used in conjunction 
with their letterpress operation, and that’s 
good, too.” 

FASCINATED 


After 56 years, Wiley is still “tremendously 
fascinated by this thing.” 

“Like all beginners, I had printer’s ink in 
my blood. I always had newspapers as my 
goal. We were in debt up to our ears at 
Sumner during the depression, but we made 
it.” 

The “big story” in Williamsburg during 
Beveridge’s tenure, might surprise a more 
cynical or sophisticated newspaper man. 

“The biggest event of all time here was 
the construction of interstate-80. I observed 
it all the way, personally interviewing when 
paving was under way. 

“Some thought I-80 would be detrimental 
to this community, but it isn’t. Construction 
of two truck stops, restaurants, and motels 
at the interchange has helped employment 
in this area. 

“People who are camping out or feeding 
themselves come off the interstate and visit 
Williamsburg. There frequently are picnics 
in the city park.” 
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When Wiley sees strangers in town, he 
always makes it a point to strike up conversa- 
tion with them—if possible—learning where 
they are from, why they are here, and where 
they are going. 

“Business men 
indirectly.” 

Williamsburg also benefits from having 
industry within commuting distance. 

“About 75 people from here are employed 
in Amana,” Beveridge noted. “Some people 
come here to live because they can commute 
to their jobs elsewhere.” 


SEVENTY-TWO YEARS 


According to the 1960 census, Williamsburg 
has a population of 1,342 and Beveridge esti- 
mates the population of the Greater 
Williamsburg area to be 1,702. The Journal- 
Tribune covers an east-west corridor with a 
circulation of 1,839. It is published on 
Wednesday with a Thursday dateline and is 
distributed by mail or over the counter. 

The newspaper has been published here 
for 72 years. It now has a staff of eight, plus 
Publisher Beveridge, who helps out wherever 
he is needed, often making up pages in the 
back shop, 

The paper is dependent on both advertising 
and commercial printing. 

Many subscribers who know the paper is 
printed on Wednesday come to the newspaper 
office to get their edition. 

“It is a good feeling,” says Wiley Beveridge, 
“when people come in to get the paper off the 
counter Wednesday afternoon, rather than 
wait until Thursday’s mail brings it to them.” 


benefit directly or 


Hunger Reserve Bill 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 11, I introduced a bill designed to 
set up an additional reserve for wheat, 
feed grains, and soybeans so that there 
would be an adequate supply of such 
food to meet the needs that could arise 
from an emergency. 

H.R. 14365—which I have called the 
hunger reserve bill—adds those protec- 
tions which were sadly lacking in the bill 
that had been voted down in the House 
Agriculture Subcommittee. 

These stocks consisting of up to 300 
million bushels of wheat, 500 million 
bushels of corn or its equivalent in oth- 
er feed grains, and up to 75 million bush- 
els of soybeans, are to be considered 
a separate reserve as distinguished from 
those Commodity Credit stocks pur- 
chased as a regular function of our price 
support program. The hunger reserve will 
be stored in the hands of the farmer 
and cannot be moved, as is the case 
with CCC stocks, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture unless there is an emergency. 
Second, such stocks can be moved at 
not less than 100 percent of parity price. 

In the President’s farm message of 
last week, I was very pleased to see that 
the administration has relented from 
their previous stand and now added some 
of the very safeguards that we attempted 
to do by amendments in the earlier bill. 
The President urges swift passage of 
such a hunger reserve to be owned by 
the farmers, and asked that such reserve 
stocks not be sold at less than parity. 
These are the very two safeguards that 
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my bill will provide and I am pleased to 
have the support of the administra- 
tion on this important matter. 


An Evening With Cordell Hull’s 
Confidential Assistant 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State and my predecessor in Congress 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Tennessee, certainly was one of the 
great men of our time—and of all times, 

He has often been referred to as the 
“father of the United Nations.” He 
fought for preparedness prior to World 
War II, he was deeply involved in the 
alliance that defeated the Axis Powers, 
and he had a firm belief in the necessity 
of a world organization where all nations 
could meet in a public forum and dis- 
cuss and debate their problems and dif- 
ferences. 

In this connection, I recently spent an 
evening with the late Secretary Hull’s 
competent, knowledgeable, confidential 
assistant, Mr. Carlton Savage, of Wash- 
ington, now retired from the State De- 
partment. 

As a result of this evening, I have pub- 
lished in my newsletter, Capitol Com- 
ments, the following: 


TURNING BACK THE PAGES or History: AN 
EVENING WITH CORDELL HULL’S CONFIDEN- 
TIAL ASSISTANT 


Recently I had the rare privilege of spend- 
ing an evening with Mr. Carlton Savage, 
confidential assistant, adviser and close 
friend of the late Cordell Hull for more than 
a score of years. Mr. Savage, who has retired 
from service with the State Department in 
Washington, is a competent, sincere person 
who enjoys reliving the highlights of his life 
and close association with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, my distinguished predecessor 
in Congress from the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

During our evening together, Mr. Savage 
provided additional insights into the life of 
the late Secretary Hull who, Mr. Savage said, 
considered “courage, character and fair- 
dealing” as the major attributes men should 
cultivate. This disclosure was especially in- 
teresting to me because I can recall some 
advice that the elder Hull gave me in my 
early years of service in the Congress. In that 
conversation, Judge Hull advised me to com- 
bine hard work with patience and persever- 
ance for success in the Congress. I have found 
that advice eminently correct for service to 
our people, District, State and Nation. 

Mr. Savage, as a talented writer, assisted 
Secretary Hull in preparing his lengthy 
memoirs. He has a rare and fascinating treas- 
ure of Hull documents and memorabilia, in- 
cluding a number of unpublished pictures. 
Mr. Savage accompanied Mr. Hull on all of 
his missions and took notes and minutes on 
all actions and proceedings. His memoranda 
trace the development and carrying out 
of the Hull Good Neighbor Policy and his 
constant fight to build this Nation’s strength 
as the war clouds gathered prior to World 
War II. Secretary Hull's role in the Roosevelt 
Administration in cementing the alliance 
that defeated the enemy and his leadership 
in building the United Nations were relived 
again in discussing these events in history. 
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Secretary Hull was recognized and gener- 
ally acclaimed as the architect and “Father 
of the United Nations.” He participated in 
the planning conferences for the world orga- 
nization at Dumbarton Oaks and at the San 
Francisco Conference when the UN was es- 
tablished, 

Secretary Hull was also a brilliant political 
tactician and one of his greatest accomplish- 
ments in this regard was an agreement he 
exacted from Republican Presidential Candi- 
date Thomas E. Dewey in 1944 for a biparti- 
san treatment of the United Nations plan 
in the presidential campaign. The pact was 
called the Hull-Dewey-Dulles Agreement of 
1944 and is considered one of the most un- 
usual agreements in American history. 

Standing at President Roosevelt's side as 
the war began and as the first impact of the 
Japanese aggression shocked the Nation, Sec- 
retary Hull emphasized the importance of 
strength as an assurance of ultimate peace. 

“Nation after nation,” he said in 1942, 
“learned too late that safety against such 
attacks lay only in more effective force; in 
superior will; in concerned action of all free 
nations directed toward resisting and de- 
feating the common enemies.” 

Following the Moscow Conference attended 
by the United States, Russia, Great Britain 
and China, Secretary Hull in a memorable 
address before a Joint Meeting of Congress 
on November 18, 1943—the only Secretary of 
State to ever address such a Joint Meeting— 
told how all of the participating nations 
agreed to support the concept of a world 
organization. He outlined the purpose of the 
conference: to plan for cooperation in a 
peaceful world following cessation of hostil- 
ities. 

He was optimistic in hoping that there 
would no longer be a need for alliances, 
spheres of influence and balances of power, 
It was his hope that the UN would bridge 
the differences between nations. Although 
the UN has not fully realized these goals, as 
subsequent events show, the objectives of 
the UN continue to be desirable and worth- 
while—a forum for discussions and solutions 
of the problems of the world and the promo- 
tion of peace. 

The documents which Mr. Savage ex- 
hibited include an account of Secretary 
Hull’s appearance before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in which he dis- 
cussed the problems involved in working 
with the Russians against the common 
enemies. 

Patience and perseverance was counseled 
by Secretary Hull as he praised the courage 
of the Russians in repelling German aggres- 
sion. He said Stalin had treated him cour- 
teously, was well-informed, had a facility for 
pinpointing basic issues in discussions, and 
had a very good sense of humor. As the two 
parted following the Moscow Conference, 
Stalin thanked him profusely for his par- 
ticipation in the conference, turned away, 
walked a few steps away, returned to Sec- 
retary Hull and again shook the Secretary’s 
hand vigorously. 

Perhaps the most eloquent of the Hull 
speeches was an inspiring address entitled 
“The Need for Spiritual Rebirth,” delivered 
March 22, 1941, which included this state- 
ment: 

“We need today a resurgence of spiritual 
purpose and moral stamina. We must re- 
dedicate ourselves to the service, the defense 
and the nurturing of freedom under justice 
and law. Our homes, our schools, our 
churches, our leaders in every walk of life 
must inculcate this faith and this spirit.” 

Certainly these eloquent words and this 
message are as vital today as they were 
when this great statesman and Tennessean 
delivered them more than 25 years ago. Moral 
stamina, spiritual purpose, strength, pa- 
tience and perseverance are needed today as 
we seek to solve our problems at home and 
abroad. 
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The Senator Who Is “Mr. Kansas” 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, much has been 
written and said about the retirement of 
the senior Senator from Kansas, the 
Honorable FRANK CARLSON, at the end of 
this term. No other Kansas statesman, in 
my memory, has held such a high place 
in the hearts and minds of the people he 
serves, or has been so highly regarded 
by his colleagues in Government. 

An article in the March 5 edition of 
the Southwestern Miller chronicles the 
highlights of his distinguished career of 
public service spanning a third of a cen- 
tury. This article also gives an insight 
into why Senator CaxLsoN deserves the 
rich accolades which are being accorded 
him. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to bring this excellent article to 
the attention of all who respect and ad- 
mire those public servants who measure 
up to the highest ideals of statesman- 
ship: 

THe SENATOR WHO Is “Mr. Kansas” 


Events of a commonplace nature sometimes 
have surprising consequences. For instance, 
there was a midsummer rainstorm in 1932 
in Cloud county, Kansas, that seemed to have 
no importance beyond ending a dry spell and 
stopping field work for a day or so, yet this 
small incident propelled Frank Carlson into 
a distinguished public career of more than 
a third of a century. 

Mr. Carlson, then a young farmer near Con- 
cordia, had an evening phone call from Alfred 
M. Landon, who had just been nominated for 
governor. Said the candidate, “Frank, can 
you meet me tomorrow in Topeka? I want 
you to take the state chairmanship. With a 
man in the petroleum business as the nomi- 
nee, it is imperative to have a farmer in 
charge of the campaign. Others will raise the 
money and do most of the work, but I must 
have you at the head of things.” 

The man on the farm hesitated. He had 
just bowed out of the legislature after two 
terms because service there interfered with 
his business, and his campaign experience 
was limited to his home county. Finally he 
yielded in part to his friend’s entreaties, say- 
ing, “Well, Alf, if it rains tonight I’ll meet 
you, but if tomorrow is dry I must stay home 
and put up hay.” 

Jupiter Pluvius opened up the spigot in 
the wee small hours, Mr. Carlson drove to 
the capital city and accepted the chairman- 
ship and Mr. Landon was elected—the only 
Republican in the nation to defeat an in- 
cumbent governor that year. “It was a tough 
battle,” Mr. Carlson recalled recently. “Times 
were hard in 1932 and a dollar was an im- 
portant amount of money. Most of the time 
we had hardly enough in the treasury to buy 
postage stamps.” Just before election, vast 
confusion was generated by a huge write-in 
campaign for a bizarre radio doctor who was 
known to many as Goat-Gland Brinkley, and 
he polled about 175,000 votes and nearly 
bowled over both of the old parties. 

FIRST NAMED TO HOUSE IN 1934 

Declining the new governor's offer of any 
state post he might desire, Mr. Carlson re- 
turned to his farm but his successful man- 
agement of the 1932 campaign impelled his 
party’s local leaders to slate him for Congress 
two years later. The outlook was bleak, for 
it was not a Republican year and his oppo- 
nent was the only woman ever to go to Con- 
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gress from Kansas, There was another hard 
campaign, but Frank Carlson won by about 
2,700 plurality, He doubled that in 1936 and 
in four subsequent elections he increased his 
margin of victory each time. 


DEVELOPED PAY~-AS-YOU-GO TAXES 


Congressman Carlson served in the House 
12 years. His principal committee assign- 
ments were to ways and means (taxation) 
and postal affairs, but he was also a leader 
in formulating the soil conservation program. 
Perhaps outstanding was his sponsorship of 
the pay-as-you-go plan on federal income 
taxes, to replace the old system of paying 
this year on last year’s earnings, the result of 
which was that the taxpayer was always a 
year behind his tax liabilities. Upon the first 
try, his bill was defeated by nine votes, 
whereupon Speaker Sam Rayburn called the 
Kansan to one side and said, “Frank, your 
plan is right and must be adopted, but we 
Democrats can’t permit a Republican to have 
the credit for this important step. Why don't 
you let one of our boys co-sponsor the bill?” 
Wise to the fine points of political finesse, 
Mr. Carlson adopted this advice and the bill 
soon became law. 


ELECTED GOVERNOR IN 1946 


Two events converged during his sixth 
congressional term to take Mr. Carlson back 
to Kansas. The first was his daughter's de- 
cision to enroll at the University of Kansas 
and her parents’ wish to live as near as pos- 
sible to her. The other was the opportunity 
to become governor of Kansas. Both came to 
pass in 1946. 

Governor Carlson’s four years in Topeka 
were highlighted by a vast improvement in 
the state’s mental health program, provision 
for the first time for state aid to elementary 
schools, addition of new buildings to state 
colleges, better pay for teachers and a com- 
prehensive highway improvement plan, Dur- 
ing his administration, he was chosen as 
chairman of the National Governor's Confer- 
ence in 1949 and chairman of the Council 
of State Governments the next year. 

NOT TO RUN AGAIN AFTER 18 YEARS 

Just before the end of his gubernatorial 
career, Mr. Carlson was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the U.S. Senate and to the suc- 
ceeding six-year term. He was re-elected in 
1956 and 1962 and thus is now in his eight- 
eenth year in that great body. He is the only 
citizen of Kansas ever to be Congressman, 
Governor and United States Senator. He 
startled political circles by announcing re- 
cently that he would not be a candidate for 
a fourth term, although it is almost uni- 
versally believed that he would easily be 
elected again. 


ACTIVE ROLE IN FARM LEGISLATION 


When his party was in power, Senator 
Carlson was chairman of the post office and 
civil service committee. He has been on the 
important finance committee through most 
of his senatorial career, his earlier experi- 
ence on the House tax-writing committee 
standing him in good stead. He is a member 
of the vital committee on foreign relations. 
He has taken an active part in shaping farm 
legislation, and on more than a few occasions 
his practical good sense has been most help- 
ful to the agricultural trades in connection 
with various legislative proposals. He was a 
key adviser to President Eisenhower and a 
member of the Hoover Commission on Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch. He was 
a delegate to the United Nations in 1964, by 
appointment by President Johnson. He has 
been especially influential in tax and postal 
legislation. He is chairman of the committee 
that determines Republican committee as- 
signments. He is in brief, an extremely in- 
dustrious senator. 


TRIBUTE AS SHREWD AND BLUNT 


In a recent editorial entitled “Frank” in 
Kansas’ most prestigious newspaper, the 
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Emporia Gazette, William L. White, son of 
the famous William Allen White, wrote of his 
1931 legislative colleague, “The current senior 
senator from Kansas was then exactly the 
same lean, blue-eyed, pink-complected, tow- 
headed Swede that he is today; shrewd, 
blunt, sparing of speech but always saying 
clearly whatever needed to be said but with 
no swirls nor flourishes.” 

A miller who has known the senator many 
years recently told me, “Frank Carlson typi- 
fies this state as nobody else does and he is 
literally Mr. Kansas.” 

Senator Carlson has a long record of par- 
ticipation in religious affairs. When he was 
16, he organized a community Sunday School 
in his home area and was superintendent of 
a Baptist Sunday School for 20 years. He 
established a Bible class in Washington that 
is still active. He originated the Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast in 1953 and has presided 
at all of the annual occasions. 


REMOTE CONTROL FARM OPERATOR 


Such is the career on the national level of 
the one-time farm boy, the son of immigrant 
parents who went from Sweden to Kansas. He 
attended rural schools, business college and 
Kansas State University. He began farming 
in 1914 in partnership with his father, and 
he ran the threshing rig that served the 
community. After military services in World 
War I, he farmed for himself on a corn, 
wheat and livestock place of 320 acres, now 
expanded to 600. Since 1935, he has operated 
this establishment by remote control. He 
told me a few days ago that this place in 
the valley of the Republican River produced 
more than 13,000 bushels of corn last year 
on 100 irrigated acres, adding that water is 
lifted but 30 feet from a thick gravel deposit. 

Unsolicited have been honorary degrees 
from Kansas State University and eight 
other institutions. He is a board member of 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame, the 
Menninger Foundation and of the Private 
Colleges of Kansas. He was president of the 
Cloud County Farm Bureau. 

Frank Carlson was Republican county 
chairman in the late 1920’s and served in the 
Kansas legislature in 1929 and 1931. As 
chairman of the committee on assessment 
and taxation in the latter year, he drafted 
the state’s first income tax law, an action 
that would not usually be regarded as a sure- 
fire route for political preferment. “We pre- 
sented the facts about the state’s needs to 
the people,” he said, and they haven't seen 
fit to change the basic concepts in the law 
even after 37 years.” 


PROVERBIAL MEMORY FOR PEOPLE 


The Carlson memory for faces and names— 
one of the most useful assets that a man in 
the political field can have—is proverbial. 
Once at a Kansas Wheat Field day, a dozen or 
more men from various parts of the state 
came up to shake hands, and I was witness 
to the fact that he called all by name and 
location. An admiring colleague who is him- 
self no amateur in this art remarked, “I 
honestly believe that if Frank Carlson were 
to be taken blindfolded to any spot in Kansas, 
he would be able to identify half the men 
whom he would see when his sight was 
restored.” 

Prank and Alice Carlson will return to 
make their permanent home in Concordia 
soon after the end of the present senatorial 
session, he to preside over the operation of 
the farm and both to try to keep up with 
the progress of three grandchildren who with 
their father and mother live in Junction 
City. The Carlsons may not spend much time 
dwelling upon their past service to com- 
munity, state and nation, nor upon the dis- 
tinctions and honors that have been earned, 
but there are a lot of others who will long 
remember the fine type of citizenship that 
they represent. 
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A Peace Corps Volunteer From Phila- 
delphia Writes Home 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, a 
young man from Philadelphia, Lewis A. 
Wexler, has been a Peace Corps volunteer 
in Honduras for the past year and a half. 
Recently he wrote a letter home to his 
friends and acquaintances that I have 
had the pleasure of reading. I found it 
one of the most fascinating, informative, 
and inspiring accounts of the Peace 
Corps program that I have ever seen. 

Mr. Wexler, the son of a well-known 
Philadelphia lawyer, Morris M. Wexler, 
is stationed in Florida de Copan, a town 
of some 3,500 in western Honduras. It is 
apparent from the letter that he en- 
joys his assignment and believes in the 
mission of the Peace Corps. His letter can 
give all of us a clearer glimpse into the 
everyday work of the Peace Corps, and 
I include the text of Mr. Wexler’s letter 
in the RECORD: 

FLORIDA DE COPAN, 


Honduras, Central America, February 1968. 

Dear Frienps: Since coming to Honduras 
more than a year ago (October 10, 1966), I 
have wanted to write all my friends and 
acquaintances of my experiences in the Peace 
Corps. During the coming months, before I 
return to the United States, I hope to write 
more in this fashion of Honduras, Hondurans 
and the Peace Corps. 

During the past year and several months I 
remember many of the highlights of my ex- 
perience. The first few days in Honduras, the 
first few days in Florida de Copan, meetings 
of various groups to which only two or three 
people turned out, good meetings in which 
various town leaders took an interest, good 
projects, bad projects and frustrations, learn- 
ing of cultural differences between Hondur- 
ans and Americans (both painfully and pleas- 
antly), explaining Peace Corps to skeptical 
Hondurans, getting afoul of the politics of 
the community and country, the two visits 
of my Dad to Honduras, the warm reception 
he received at my site, and the questions I 
still receive about him, these are some of the 
many things I remember during the past year 
of Peace Corps Service. However, in my mind 
I do not look back upon the schools built, 
the new Saving and Loan Cooperative in 
Florida de Copan established and a central 
park constructed, but rather the many friends 
I have made in Honduras and the many ex- 
periences that we have shared together. 

Peace Corps’ Honduras 7 arrived in Hon- 
duras in early October of 1966. The first 
week was spent in Tegucigalpa, the pic- 
turesque Capital of Honduras. Not surpris- 
ingly everyone spoke Spanish. Even after 
three years of Spanish at the University of 
Pennsylvania, some study in Mexico, and an 
extensive course in Peace Corps training, I 
found myself immediately lost in the Hon- 
duran idioms and expressions. Irrespective 
of the difficulty with the language I fell im- 
mediately in love with Tegucigalpa. The 
Capital of Honduras was founded in the 
16th Century (Honduras was discovered by 
Columbus on his last voyage in 1502) and 
flourished as a leading gold and silver center. 
Tegucigaipa lies on an old plateau along the 
Choluteca River and is a most colonial city, 
The Spanish influence is everywhere—in 
the adobe homes, the narrow streets, the 
public plazas, and the old churches. The city 
is surrounded by mountains and has a nice 
climate most of the year. It is a wonderful 
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old city and I am most happy to go there 
when I have an opportunity. 

After a short stay in the small Republic’s 
Capital, our group was assigned sites. Flor- 
ida de Copan was to be my place of work 
for the coming two years. Copan is in the 
Western part of Honduras and is famous for 
the Mayan Culture which flowered many 
yéars ago. I felt suddenly lost when I was 
told that my site was away from other Peace 
Corps volunteers and a long way from any 
major city, the closest being San Pedro Sula, 
the banana center on the North Coast of 
Honduras. One week after our group arrived 
in Honduras we arrived at our respective 
sites. The Peace Corps volunteer I was to 
replace in the coming months, was with me. 
We arrived at a small town late on a clear 
night, and found ourselves in a small house 
in a town of about 3,500 people. This I 
learned was Florida de Copan. The first few 
nights I spent on the floor of this house and 
later moved into a boarding house. The first 
few weeks were spent learning Spanish and 
meeting the people. The people, at first a 
little suspicious and guarded, soon started to 
divulge many of the problems of the town. 
Food consisted mainly of rice, beans, eggs, 
and a little meat. After a few days of com- 
plete abstinence, I was compelled, by a most 
basic drive, to eat. Soon I became a “Cat- 
racho,” or a pure Honduran. Shortly there- 
after I moved into the house occupied by 
the volunteer who had left my site, and food 
and housing were of less importance. 

I promptly became involved in the affairs 
of the town. I was invited by the Mayor of 
Florida to attend all meetings of the mu- 
nicipality and was told of the full cooperation 
that I would receive from the town. I became 
quickly involved in building school projects 
with the help of Care, the formation of a 
Credit Union in the town, a park project, and 
agricultural projects, After many meetings, 
many failures and many successes, the towns- 
people responded slightly better to the needs 
of the town and to their civil responsibility. 
We have learned from our failures, and have 
taken great pride in our successes, but we 
have worked together and stayed together 
through many feuds, and adverse criticism. 

Especially difficult for a volunteer in a for- 
eign country is to learn what another people 
mean by “Si” or “No”. Are the people only 
saying something to please an outsider? It 
takes time and plenty of work to get to know 
the people well enough to get down to brass 
tacks .. . it almost takes an entire year for 
the people to have faith in the worker who 
is pushing development in the town. 

One of the most difficult problems in a 
small town in Latin America is coping with 
the political situations famous in this part 
of the world. The ruling power is always 
taking advantage of the party out of control. 
This is no exception in Florida de Copan. 
Some members of the community will not 
enter public buildings, others will not go toa 
session in another part of town. A volunteer 
cannot please everyone and must be suffi- 
ciently resourceful to rise above the petty 
arguments and feuds that stand in the way 
of development in Latin America. The peo- 
ple in the town cannot usually muster 
enough force to free themselves of these 
problems. A volunteer is able to do this as an 
outsider in the community, but must be care- 
ful not to be part of any one group or 
organization, for at the end of two years the 
people will have either no volunteer or a 
new volunteer who is not yet sensitized to 
the problems of the community. The Peace 
Corps must develop the human resources of 
the town sufficiently to help the people solve 
their own problems apolitically. 

Skepticism is another great problem. What 
can an American do in this town? This Amer- 
ican guy is just learning to speak Spanish 
and he wants to organize a saving coopera- 
tive. The Peace Corps is fine, but you do 
not have any money to give away. Everything 
else that we have tried before has failed. 
Why should we put our time into some- 
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thing new that is bound to fail? Nothing 
can ever be outside of politics in this town. 
I cannot trust the other members of the 
committee. The Peace Corps volunteer is a 
good guy, but the others! What is this rich 
American doing spending two years in our 
town when he can be living well in the 
United States? These are some problems 
which all Peace Corps volunteers hear during 
two years of service. It takes time to show 
that we do have an interest, and that we 
are not deceiving anyone. Peace Corps is con- 
tact with other people, communication of 
ideas, and making friends. We are presently 
working on the base constructed by former 
workers in community development. Hope- 
fully, it will be easier in the future, for our 
group too will place additional blocks on 
the foundation built by our predecessors. 

Two exceptional highlights of my past 
year with the Peace Corps were the two visits 
of my father to Honduras. In late March my 
Dad visited my site in Honduras, I still re- 
ceive questions as to his whereabouts and 
his health. He was welcomed warmly and I 
believe will not forget his trip to Honduras. 
Last Spring we visited San Pedro Sula, the 
industrial center of Honduras, Tegucigalpa, 
Florida de Copan, and the famous Mayan 
Ruins of Copan, We also visited the Bay 
Islands, three off-shore islands that are yet 
undeveloped (attested to by the complete 
lack of tourist facilities). The islands are in- 
habitated by English speaking people and 
are most interesting. Ask my Dad if he en- 
joyed his first trip to Honduras and he will 
beam and probably pull out pictures of 
Florida de Copan and a bus stuck in the 
middle of a river. His second trip to Honduras 
was only for a few days last October, but I 
enjoyed seeing him and taking a few days 
off from work. These two visits have made 
the past months even more enjoyable. 

If Ican answer any of your questions about 
the Peace Corps and Honduras. I hope you 
will not hesitate to write to me. 

With best wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous 1968, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lew WEXLER. 


Victory or Defeat Is the Choice 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the San Diego, Calif., Union, of March 6, 
1968: 


No Madre SOLUTION In VIETNAM: VICTORY OR 
DEFEAT Is THE CHOICE 


It is an anomaly that as the Communist 
pressure and terrorism in Vietnam increases 
there is also an escalation of so-called debate 
in the United States of America that is 
framed in terms of “alternatives.” 

There are only two alternatives in Vietnam 
that should be of concern to us: Victory or 
defeat. The latter is grim and unthinkable, 
which leaves the former. 

To gain victory at this late stage when the 
military war has been prolonged too long al- 
ready means that Americans now will have 
to face up to some truths. 

The first is that nobody will wave a magic 
wand to end the war in Vietnam. The victory 
will come largely as the result of the efforts 
of the South Vietnamese, ourselves and the 
scattering of allies we now have on the 
scene. 

Another truth is that the war of so-called 
“graduated response” will at best lead to only 
a half victory—which is equivalent to none 
at all. 
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We must accept the fact that negotiation 
at this time, when the Viet Cong are staging 
their major offensive of the war, is self de- 
feating and delusory. 

Communists have worked to near perfec- 
tion the dogma of famed military expert Karl 
von Clausewitz that “negotiation is war car- 
ried out by other means.” 

Listen to the advice of Gen. Henri Navarre, 
commander for the French at Dien Bien Phu 
in 1953: “In 1953 we were faced with the Viet 
Minh, who like the Viet Cong today, were 
prepared to talk peace, but on their own 
terms only. To achieve those terms they tried 
to force a military victory so humiliating to 
us that the outraged politicians and pacifists 
at home would be prepared to call a halt.” 

Doesn’t the situation sound similar? To- 
day the graduated American response to Viet 
Cong initiative has brought Communist 
terrorism to the cities and 5,000 American 
troops are surrounded at Khe Sanh. 

And Americans should listen to the mili- 
tary experts who say wars are won by power. 
Power means the capability to wage war, the 
skill to use the capability and the timeliness 
and will to do so. 

We have the power. We have the skill to 
win in Vietnam, “Graduated response” dic- 
tated by civilians has robbed us of tactical 
timeliness. And we have the will to win 
among the public. A Copley Newspapers poll 
in California and Illinois showed 80 per cent 
of the people support the war; 73 per cent 
think a military victory is essential to stop 
Communists and three fourths said only 
more military pressure will make the Viet 
Cong negotiate. 

So the final truth Americans will have to 
face is that they must make their voices 
heard in support of the United States com- 
mitment to hasten the military victory in 
Vietnam. The voices must be loud enough 
to drown out the babel of the minority of 
pacifists and persons of questionable 
motives. 

Fortunately, the circumstances are right. 
The voices of individual Americans will be 
closely heeded in this, an election year. But 
we must speak up. 


Congressman Claude Pepper Introduces 
Legislation to Pass Along the Full 1312 
Percent Social Security Benefit Increase 
to Public Assistance Recipients 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 
the Social Security Act in 1935, he com- 
mented: 

This law. . represents a cornerstone in 
a structure which is being built but is by no 
means complete, 


He foresaw, as did some others at the 
time, that the program being established 
then was one which would of necessity 
reflect and respond to changes in a dy- 
namic society. 

The Congress has understood this. 
Since 1935 the Social Security Act has 
been amended many times in thousands 
of different ways. As legislators, we have 
not hesitated to use the mandate of those 
who elected us to propose needed im- 
provements in the programs under this 
act. 

It is in this spirit of gradual improve- 
ment that I am introducing an amend- 
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ment, H.R. 15860, which would allow 
States to pass along to their public as- 
sistance recipients the full amount of the 
social security increase to which they 
are entitled under the 1967 amendments. 
My amendment will help to accomplish 
what Iam certain most of us intended— 
an increase in the standard of living of 
all of our social security recipients equal 
to the 13'4-percent benefit increase 
which we passed in December. 

As our public assistance law is writ- 
ten, the States must take into consid- 
eration all income and resources of an 
individual in determining whether he is 
eligible for public assistance and how 
much his assistance will be. In recent 
years Congress has provided for some 
exceptions to this provision. In 1962, for 
example, we passed an amendment al- 
lowing the States to disregard a small 
amount of earned income in determin- 
ing the assistance needs of recipients of 
old-age assistance and aid to the dis- 
abled. We have passed a more generous 
earnings provision for the blind, and 
also for recipients of aid to families with 
dependent children. 

In 1965, when we passed a 7-percent 
increase in social security benefits, Con- 
gress provided that the States could, if 
they so elected, disregard up to $5 a 
month of any income in public assist- 
ance cases. In this way, an effort was 
made to pass along part of the increase 
in social security benefits to recipients 
of public assistance. Without this provi- 
sion, our neediest people—those on pub- 
lic assistance—would simply have their 
assistance checks reduced by whatever 
amount their social security benefits 
were increased. 

Twenty-four States have taken some 


action toward implementation of this 


provision, resulting in higher income for 
many thousands of people, and hope of 
higher income for others whose States 
have not yet taken advantage of the 
Federal provision. 

In the 1967 amendments the Congress 
increased the amount which States 
could disregard from $5 to $7.50. In 
doing so, Congress reaffirmed its posi- 
tion that all social security beneficiaries 
should get some advantage from a ben- 
efit increase. It is my conviction, how- 
ever, that we should have done more 
than this. 

The $2.50 increase in the amount 
which the States may disregard is, in 
my opinion, an inadequate sum. When 
we voted for an increase in benefits of 
134% percent, we voted for what many 
in Congress considered an absolutely 
minimal increase. Our public assistance 
recipients who are also social security 
beneficiaries are entitled to at least this 
full amount. It is unnecessarily cruel to 
deprive them of it through Federal leg- 
islative restrictions. 

It should be emphasized that the num- 
ber of people who could potentially be 
affected by a pass-along provision is not 
small. For example, 1 million of the 2 
million people on old-age assistance are 
also getting social security benefits. I 
would hope that in the months to come 
more and more States will see fit to take 
up the option now offered them to dis- 
regard some income in computing as- 
sistance benefits. But I would further 
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hope that they will have the option of 
disregarding an amount equal to the full 
13% percent social security benefit in- 
crease. The arbitrary limit of $7.50 is 
inadequate and unjust. There should be 
no dollar limitation on the social security 
benefit increase. 

It was the intent of those who par- 
ticipated in the framing of the first act 
that social security beneficiaries should 
receive amounts which are more than 
the minimum for survival. I believe that 
it was the hope of this Congress, too, 
that the 1967 benefit increase should rep- 
resent a real improvement in the stand- 
ard of living of our older people. It cer- 
tainly was not the intent that older peo- 
ple might be allowed to suffer for the 
sake of State treasuries, which under 
present law can reap the benefit of the 
reductions in assistance payments. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
in the House share the conviction that 
all of our social security beneficiaries 
should benefit from the recent increase 
to the fullest extent provided in the law. 
I urge them, in addition, to lend their 
support to my bill, which will make this 
conviction a reality. 


Stop Blaming Whites 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in all of 
the welter of comment and conversation 
over the report released by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Disorders, 
I was interested to read the findings of 
a Detroit psychiatrist, Dr. Elliott Luby, 
who is a professor of law and psychiatry 
at Wayne State University in Detroit. 

Dr. Luby has just completed a study 
of racism for the National Institute of 
Mental Health and one of his key recom- 
mendations is that social scientists 
should stop blaming the white man for 
all the trouble. 

As has been noted elsewhere, the riot- 
ers in Detroit were, by and large, a well- 
employed group making an average of 
$115 to $120 a week and, according to 
Dr. Luby’s findings, “group that was 
very optimistic about its future.” 

I think the doctor’s report is worthy of 
consideration as we seek to find solu- 
tions to these problems and include an 
article appearing in the Chicago Tribune 
today, describing the findings of Dr. 
Luby and his associates at this point 
in the RECORD: 

STOP BLAMING WHITES 

Derrorr, March 10.—A Detroit psychiatrist 
completing a study of racism for the National 
Institute of Mental Health says social sci- 
entists should stop blaming the white man 
for all the trouble. 

Dr. Elliott Luby, associate director of De- 
troit’s Lafayette clinic and professor of law 
and psychiatry at Wayne State university, 
says last summer's Detroit riot was “not an 
expression of apathy, hopelessness, and 
despair.” 

Instead, Luby said, it was an expression 
of the black man’s “growing identity, grow- 
ing pride, growing esteem, and an indica- 
tion that the black man no longer is meas- 
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uring himself in terms of the white man.” 
Luby’s report on his findings was broadcast 
today by a Detroit radio station. 


RECEIVED $135,000 GRANT 


Luby, who is white, was given a $135,000 
grant by the institute, a branch of the de- 
partment of housing and urban development, 
to conduct his study. He and a staff of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists interviewed 400 
persons arrested in last July’s riot and also 
talked to white people and Negroes in the 
areas where the rioting took place. 

His findings are in direct opposition to a 
report released last week by the President’s 
commission on civil disorders. The Kerner 
report placed much of the blame for the 
riots on white racism and on Negroes’ pov- 
erty and despair. 

Luby, however, said he is “becoming weary 
of social scientists” making white people 
“culpable for all of the difficulties which 
blacks have experienced in this country.” He 
said “this seems to be the etiquette of social 
science research today.” 


RELATED TO DESPAIR 


Luby said, “Riots in the past have been re- 
lated to notions of hopelessness and despair, 
to unemployment and to poverty.” 

However, he said, “Our studies strongly 
suggest that the rioters were a well-em- 
ployed group making an average of $115 to 
$120 a week, a group which felt that it had 
substantially improved its status in the 
community during the last three to five 
years, a group that was very optimistic 
about its future. 

“And certainly this was not a despairing 
group of men, or an impoverished group. 
They in a sense were making a good income 
and they were rather confident about them- 
selves and their future.” 

When asked to explain why such people 
would riot. Luby said, The closer the dis- 
tance becomes between the lower and mid- 
dle class, the more militant and aggressive 
and assertive the lower class becomes.” 


SENSE OF IDENTITY 


Luby said, Black people are now de- 
veloping a sense of identity, a feeling of self- 
determination and feelings that they are 
able now to control their own community.” 

Luby said the civil disorders are “a sign 
of racial pride, a sign of an altered relation- 
ship between the black man and white man 
in the United States. 

“And in this sense,” Luby said, “it may 
either bode ominously for the future de- 
pending upon the white response or it may 
suggest that the black man is now on the 
threshhold of making his most significant 
contributions to American culture and life.” 


Navy Kept on Hook 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the Navy’s 
handling of the case of Lt. Comdr. Mar- 
cus Arnheiter—its summary relief of this 
young officer from his command as a re- 
sult of a conspiracy by two junior of- 
ficers without so much as a court-mar- 
tial—has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention. 

Many naval officers and former officers 
have written me echoing the words of 
Capt. Richard Alexander—another 
young officer who was suddenly relieved 
of a choice commandpost for coming to 
Arnheiter’s defense—how could this hap- 
pen in the U.S. Navy? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Throughout this entire matter, the 
Navy has been somewhat less than candid 
with me and with the American public— 
and its deliberate attempts to cover what 
was originally a bad decision have not 
gone unnoticed. 

Syndicated Columnist James J. Kil- 
patrick has written a number of articles 
on the Arnheiter case, and he, too, asks 
the same question. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
latest column in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Navy KEPT on Hook 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WASHINGTON.—The Navy has begun to re- 
turn fire in the Arnheiter case, and a good 
thing, too—for it suggests that the top brass 
who have closed ranks in this sad affair are 
feeling pressures that may yet produce the 
full public airing that is urgently needed. 

For those who just came in: Lt. Com. Mar- 
cus Aurelius Arnheiter, 42, is the gung-ho 
naval officer who took command of the USS 
Vance, an aging destroyer-picket ship, in 
December of 1965. It was his first command, 
after a brilliant performance as executive 
officer of the USS Ingersoll. It was also his 
last command. Ninety-nine days later, when 
his ship arrived at Subic from combat patrol 
off Vietnam, Arnheiter was summarily re- 
moved from command. He has since been 
beached in San Francisco, and passed over 
for promotion. His career has been utterly 
destroyed. 

SHOULDN'T BE BURIED 


Now, it may seem strange, at a time when 
so much is going on, for a columnist to re- 
turn to the Arnheiter case. But if a gross 
injustice has been done to even one career 
officer—and a great many responsible persons 
are convinced that Arnheiter is a pathetic 
victim of cumulative blunders—the story of 
this one man ought not to be buried in topi- 
cal news. 

Until this last week, the Navy had pre- 
served a stony silence on the Arnheiter case. 
Secretary Paul Ignatius was suggesting, dead- 
pan, that there was no direct relationship 
between the Arnheiter case and the abrupt 
“resignation” of Arnheiter’s articulate de- 
fender, Capt. Richard G. Alexander, as pro- 
spective skipper of the battleship New Jersey. 
For two months, the official line was that 
since Arnheiter had filed certain legal pro- 
ceedings in California, the Navy could say 
nothing. 

Now the Navy is insisting publicly that 
Arnheiter had his day in court, that the ver- 
dict against him was impressively reviewed, 
and that his “derelictions” abundantly justi- 
fied the decision to deny him further com- 
mand assignments. Without questioning the 
sincerity of these gentlemen, it has to be said 
that many an outside critic, after searching 
review of the case, will flatly disagree. 

If Arnheiter were as completely in the 
wrong as the Navy now contends—if the case 
were all that black against him—it is be- 
wildering that so many respected voices 
should have been raised in his behalf. Vice 
Adm. Thomas G. W. Settle, now retired after 
51 years in the Navy, reviewed the entire Arn- 
heiter file and gave the young officer com- 
plete support. Rear Adm. Dan Gallery has 
angrily described Arnheiter’s ordeal as the 
old story of big-shot professionals covering 
up each other’s mistakes.” Vice Adm. Lorenzo 
Sabin concurs. Even more significant, per- 
haps, is the eloquent testimony of enlisted 
men who served on the Vance under Arn- 
heiter. They knew what Arnheiter sought to 
achieve. 

And what was this? The evidence is con- 
vincing that Arnheiter inherited a sloppy 
ship, infested with cockroaches suffering 
from miserable morale and lax discipline. 
He had one month before going on the line. 
In this month, he sought by admittedly 
Dacronian measures to build a taut warship 
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out of an easy-going pleasure yacht. At every 
step of the way, his efforts were resisted by 
junior officers who resented discipline and 
conspired to undermine his measures. 


STICKLER FOR RULES 


Doubtless he made mistakes. Arnheiter is 
a spit-and-polish Dutchman, a stickler for 
rules, but a first-class fighting man. He lusted 
for action. The Navy has known such skippers 
in the past. And the rule spelled out in Navy 
manuals, when such officers get over-zealous, 
is to counsel with them. It is of the “utmost 
importance,” says the regulation, that senior 
Officers attempt to straighten out an erring 
commander before taking disciplinary action 
against him. 

This wise policy was ignored in Arnheiter's 
case. Hearsay charges against him were cir- 
culated behind his back. He lost his com- 
mand before he could say one word in his 
own defense. The Navy never lifted a finger 
against the junior officers who formented 
disloyalty. In the light of the Navy’s own 
regulations, it is incredible that an offi- 
cer’s career could have been so ruthlessly 
destroyed on such flimsy evidence of such 
trifling allegations. Why did it happen? 

So far as the Navy is concerned, Arnheiter 
is dead. His only hope for vindication lies in 
a congressional investigation, or in constant 
pressure by the press. He is one man, gravely 
wronged. So was Dreyfus. 


Noise Reduction 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
unfortunate that blight seems to have 
become almost a way of life in America 
today. Decay in our cities, disfigurement 
of the countryside, air pollution which 
is ruining our lungs and killing many 
of our magnificent trees, and water pol- 
lution which is destroying plant and fish 
life as well as the natural scenic beauty 
of our lakes and streams. 

And over it all hangs that horrible 
consequence of 20th century urban civil- 
ization—noise. Blaring horns, the 
rumble of trucks, construction clatter 
and bang, street drilling, and the shriek 
of jet airplanes all add to the cacophony 
with which we must contend each and 
every day of our lives. 

Major steps have been taken to al- 
leviate some of our many urban ills, 
thanks to the widsom of our President. 
But little has been done to date to hold 
down the decibels. 

However, there is a ray of hope. Noise 
is not just an unpleasant annoyance that 
must be endured as part of the price of 
progress, as President Johnson has so 
wisely seen. His proposal for abatement 
of jet aircraft noise should help to al- 
leviate our most intolerable source of 
excessive sound. 

It is clear that authority must be given 
to the Secretary of Transportation en- 
abling him to certificate aircraft using 
noise as a criterion. The efforts in the 
area of research and development relat- 
ing to noise reduction technology will be 
virtually meaningless in the absence of 
regulations to establish common stand- 
ards. 

The quality of our environment is a 
problem with which all of us in the Con- 
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gress should be concerned. Passage of 
H.R. 3400, which would implement the 
President’s proposals, would represent a 
positive step toward improvement of 
this environmental quality. 


Detroit School Suit on Fiscal Equality 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Detroit Board of Education has be- 
gun a court suit which may prove to be 
one of the most significant legal actions 
of this decade. The suit threatens to end 
the long-standing disparity between rich 
and poor school districts. 

The Detroit suit contends that educa- 
tion is a State responsibility, that the 
14th amendment requires that the State 
provide equal education for all children, 
and that the entire State-aid program 
be revamped. 

An excellent analysis of the Detroit 
position was presented March 5 in the 
Washington Post by J. W. Anderson. I 
commend this article to any of my col- 
leagues who share my concern over the 
growing problems of education in this 
Nation, and by unanimous consent, I 
include the article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 5, 
1968] 


DETROIT SCHOOL Suir ON FISCAL EQUALITY 


(By J. W. Anderson) 

Detroit's School Board is now challenging, 
at last, the scandalous disparity between the 
rich suburban school districts and the poor 
urban ones. As a threat to the encrusted 
American tradition of free but inequal public 
education, the Detroit suit promises to be the 
most influential litigation since the great 
desegregation decisions 14 years ago. 

For many years, Detroit argues, it has taxed 
property at the highest rates permitted by 
law and still it cannot match the quality of 
the schools in many other Michigan districts. 
Education is, after all, a state responsibility. 
If Michigan is going to educate its children, 
the city says, then the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment requires Michigan to provide equal 
education. 

Prescribing equality of education is no 
simple matter in a big industrial state. Here 
Detroit makes a second claim, a truly radical 
one that moves far beyond dollars as a meas- 
ure of equality. The city needs extra state 
aid to give the children of slums an equal 
opportunity, and the School Board’s lawyers 
are asking the court to void any state aid 
law that fails to provide this additional help. 

Harold Howe II, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, has been calling attention for 
some time to the nationwide inequities be- 
tween city and suburb. “While the demands 
on the city’s services and revenues have been 
increasing, its tax base has been decreasing 
as one corporation after another had heeded 
the siren song of handsome new industrial 
parks developed in the suburbs,” Howe said 
last fall, in a plea to the States to revise their 
school aid laws. Thus the proportionate 
amounts of money available to the city 
schools has been decreasing at the very time 
that the need for money has been increas- 
ing and as educational problems have become 
more intense,” 

A series of astonishing figures, developed 
by the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, shows that school enroll- 
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ments are now actually rising faster in the 
central cities than in the suburbs through- 
out the country. This unexpected surge of 
new pupils is a burden for which the down- 
town schools are utterly unprepared. 

As late as 1957, the Commission finds the 
central cities were still spending slightly 
more per school child, on the average, than 
were the suburbs. But by 1962 there had been 
a pronounced shift in favor of the suburban 
children. And by the school year 1964-65, 
when the cities were spending an average of 
only $449 per pupil, their suburbs were spend- 
ing $573. 

In the Washington area the difference was 
relatively modest: $508 per child in the city 
schools, an average of $562 in the suburbs. 
But in metropolitan Los Angeles it was $424 
in the city, $654 in the suburbs. In Chicago it 
was $433 in the city and $578 in the suburbs; 
in Dallas, $334 in the city and $597 in the 
suburbs, 

In Detroit, the Commission found, local 
taxes that year came to $171 per capita. In 
Detroit’s suburbs, they averaged $141. But 
in the amount spent on schools, the compari- 
son tilts in the other direction, Detroit could 
only spend $454 per pupil, while its suburbs 
averaged $539, Far more heavily taxed, the 
city was still unable to put as much into its 
schools as its suburban neighbors did. 

But even dollar equality is not good 
enough. “These city children cost more to 
educate,” Commissioner Howe said recently. 
“How much more? Nobody knows for sure. We 
can only guess at what it would actually cost 
to run a topflight city school system.” 

Detroit's School Board is asking the Wayne 
County Circuit Court (and beyond it, a suc- 
cession of appellate courts) to enforce on 
Michigan a new definition of equality in 
school budgets. Statewide equality would 
mean, no doubt, the end of local school tax 
rates. The most obvious solution is a uniform 
state school tax that would be followed by 
a drift of budget decisions to the state level. 
It would be a severe wrench away from the 
custom of local control of schools, and it 
would come at a time when school systems 
are increasingly talking about decentraliza- 
tion. A very high order of political intel- 
ligence would be required to keep schools in 
touch with their surrounding communities if 
the main budget policies were being made 
by the State government. 

Detroit’s suit jeopardizes a pattern of local 
control as old as the public schools them- 
selves, But in financing the schools, local op- 
tion may indeed be no longer constitutionally 
supportable, By any definition of equality, 
the children of the big city slums are now 
suffering fiscal discrimination as damaging as 
the Southern racial discrimination of 14 years 
ago. 


We're Proud of Penelec 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co. has a longstanding 
reputation for providing excellent serv- 
ice over a wide area of central Pennsyl- 
vania. It is also recognized as a mighty 
fine friend when it comes to community 
service and responsibility. 

When Penelec and associated utilities 
decided to construct the giant Keystone 
mine-mouth generating station at She- 
locta in Indiana County, Pa., residents of 
the area had every reason to be confi- 
dent—on the basis of the company’s ex- 
cellent record—that the new facility 
would be designed in such a way as to 
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create minimum disturbance to the beau- 
tiful countryside. 

Keystone responded with plans for 
cooling towers that reduce to a minimum 
the amount of water needed in steam 
generation and to preclude thermal 
pollution of the affected stream. It in- 
stalled electrostatic precipitators that 
capture 99.5 percent of the fly ash that 
comes from coal combustion. And it con- 
structed 800-foot stacks that disperse 
gaseous emissions far into the atmos- 
phere. 

Suddenly the striking industrial com- 
plex has become an appealing tourist at- 
traction, a bonus that even the most 
optimistic could not have anticipated so 
early in the life of the installation that 
is now delivering power to the eastern 
seaboard. The large number of engineers 
and other personnel required to construct 
and maintain the plant, plus the work 
it provides for the men who man the 
mines which supply coal to the generat- 
ing station, seemed reward enough to an 
area thankful for the economic stimula- 
tion Keystone was to bring. 

On March 1 Penelec added some top- 
ping to its many contributions by pre- 
senting to Governor Shafer a long-term 
lease for developing as a public recrea- 
tion area the lake built to supply the 
water for that plant. The 1,400-foot-wide 
body of water and 1,633 acres of land in 
Armstrong County will be maintained 
and operated by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. 

The Johnstown Tribune-Democrat’s 
March 4 editorial, “Keystone Lake,” ex- 
plains the potential of the new recrea- 
tion area. Under unanimous consent I 
insert it in the Record following refer- 
ence to another Penelec project which 
adds still further to its stature as a good 
neighbor. 

On March 5 Penelec announced its 
third annual evergreen tree program, a 
beautification project in which the com- 
pany provides seedlings to be planted by 
local groups that include Granges, 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers and 
Future Homemakers, campers, hikers, 
and even school classes as well as civic, 
business, and social organizations. 

Penelec’s program was inaugurated in 
1966 as a practical approach to help 
make communities more attractive and 
to encourage sound conservation prac- 
tices. Already more than 300,000 trees 
have been planted by 205 interested 
groups, and the total will exceed the 
half million mark this year. 

Is there any wonder why central Penn- 
sylvania is so proud of Penelec? 

The Tribune-Democrat editorial fol- 
lows: 

KEYSTONE LAKE 

Over the years, American industry has 
taken a lot of criticism (much of it deserved) 
about how it has exploited natural resources. 

In more recent times, however, industry 
has taken one of the leading roles in con- 
servation efforts. 

Even beyond that, certain aspects of in- 
dustrial development pay a dividend. For ex- 
ample, an industry’s need for a supply of 
water sometimes pays off three ways—the 
industry gets its water; in doing so, conser- 
vation needs are observed; additionally, rec- 
reational facilities are provided. 

That has happened with a project of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. Penelec has pre- 
sented a long-term lease to Keystone Lake 
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and nearby land tracts to the state for use as 
a recreational area. The lake, located between 
Elderton and Sagamore in Armstrong County, 
serves the Keystone Electric Generating Sta- 
tion. 

As a recreational area for use by Pennsyl- 
vanians, the sector will provide fishing, boat- 
ing, picnicking and related outdoor activi- 
ties 


So Keystone Lake will be serving industrial, 
conservation and recreational interests. The 
water will be used by the generating sta- 
tion. It will be pure enough to sustain fish 
life; therefore conservation is served. And 
it will offer a good place, within easy reach 
of many Johnstown district residents, for 
leisure activities. 

More of this type of industrial-conserva- 
tionist coexistence would be welcomed. 


Miami’s Progress in Housing for Elderly 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF PLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
population in America continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds, the need for suit- 
able housing becomes more and more im- 
portant. Already, there is a shortage of 
housing, in general, and of attractive and 
functional housing for the elderly and 
the underprivileged in particular. 

An outstanding example of the progress 
being made in this increasingly im- 
portant area of housing for the elderly 
appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 23, 1968. The Miami 
Housing Authority is to be commended 
for the imaginative and dynamic ap- 
proach it has taken in the field of low- 
rent housing. 

The article follows: 

SMATHERS PLAZA: MIAMI— HOUSING FOR THE 
ELDERLY 
(By Peg Robinson) 

Civic agencies at times pick up an unflat- 
tering reputation for inefficiency. Not so the 
Miami (Florida) Housing Authority, known 
worldwide for its excellence. MHA chairman 
Martin Fine says the newly dedicated George 
A. Smathers Plaza “set a new standard for 
future buildings, both public and private.” 

Senator Smathers, speaking at dedication 
ceremonies Dec. 17, said “this magnificent 
new facility, which is complete with com- 
munity center and surrounded by an attrac- 
tive park environment, is tangible proof that 
housing for the elderly can be aesthetically 
pleasing as well as functional.” 

With the air of luxury apartments, the two 
structures—one six stories, one 13, plus a 
third, single story, for the senior day center— 
the complex might appear costly. It is not. 

LOW COST NOTED 


MHA executive director Haley Sofge cited 
$10,238 a unit, which includes sidewalks, 
landscaping, parking surfaces, and commu- 
nity center. 

This compares favorably with an Atlanta, 
Ga., project at $13,500 and another at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at $12,500. 

Neighbors were apprehensive lest public 
buildings would lower property values, but, 
forecast a Miami newspaperman, “It is clear 
the effect will be just the opposite.” 

So ready for occupancy were the “senior 
citizens” that 49 tenants celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day there, first of the 217 who moved 
in before Christmas. The average monthly 
rent is $31.14; average yearly income of resi- 
dents, $1,551. 
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UNDERWRITTEN BY UNITED STATES 


The program conducted in the one-story 
building emanates from the Metropolitan 
Senior Centers of Dade County. 

While the $1.9 million cost is underwritten 
by the federal government, it took two years 
to approve the design since nobody could 
find a precedent. 

The original design by Miami architect 
Robert Bradford Browne uses only 10 percent 
of the 6.7 acres for the entire complex. The 
structures, of poured monolithic concrete 
exposed and stained, combined with tinted 
glass, are free of institutional gloom. 


FINE PROJECTS 


The halls are open to light and air, with 
offsets at intervals to give a sense of privacy. 

Of its 172 dwelling units, 35 one-bedroom 
apartments accommodate couples and 137 
efficiencies, single individuals, in a total of 
575% rooms. 

According to Irbye Giddens, MHA develop- 
ment director, five projects now under con- 
struction are: 

A 17-acre site in the Perrine section for 128 
family and 20 senior citizen units. 

Scattered areas in Northwest Miami for 
329 elderly people and 516 family units 

On the Miami River east of Robert King 
High Towers (another MHA accomplish- 
ment), 600 senior citizen units and 48 family 
apartments. 

A northwest structure of 166 units for the 
aged and 11 family dwellings, and 

The “Scott Homes,” also northwest. 


WOOD IMPRESSED 


Inquiring whether Negroes want public 
housing in the downtown urban-renewal 
project, MHA discussed 147 acres in the cen- 
tral Negro district with spokesmen from 
chapters of the Urban League, Congress of 
Racial Equality, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, and the 
Economic Opportunity Program. 

Unanimously endorsed, 100 new units will 
be the first urban-renewal project. 

Last November, Robert C. Wood, Under- 
secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, after a countrywide 
tour of new sites, said he was impressed. 


EXPANSION PLANNED 


“If you can keep up with the progress 
made up to now, you will be an area in the 
forefront,” he predicted. 

The Smathers Plaza, a major accomplish- 
ment, was a kind of swan song for the MHA, 
which stepped aside Jan. 1 for Metropolitan 
Miami-Dade County take-over, having con- 
structed 1,273 apartments in four years at 
a cost of $14,899,633. 

Mr. Sofge will occupy a similar office under 
the new aegis. 


The Federal Budget After Vietnam 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the some- 
what hopeful title I have given to my 
remarks is not meant as an indication 
that I join with those who envision a 
social-economic millennium upon the 
termination of the Vietnam conflict. To 
the contrary, I foresee many serious 
economic issues and decisions that we 
will have to face, and that we should 
begin now to study and evaluate them. 

Recently I had the opportunity of pre- 
paring a paper for the Tax Foundation’s 
19th Annual Tax Conference on Decem- 
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ber 5, 1967, on this subject and I am in- 
serting it in the Recorp at this point: 
THE FEDERAL BUDGET AFTER VIETNAM 

I, GOVERNMENT IN THE PRIVATE ECONOMY 

Fortunately I can approach this subject 
with some intelligence, not my own, but that 
which has been supplied in compact and 
dynamic form by Dr. Martin R. Gainsbrugh 
in a paper delivered before the Subcommittee 
on Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee on May 10, 1967, en- 
titled “The Government in the Market 
Economy” (pages 148-155, Part I of the Hear- 
ings before the J.E.C. on Economy in Gov- 
ernment). 

Dr. Gainsbrugh’s statistics show clearly 
that the rhetoric propounded by the suc- 
cessful popularizer of the economic and po- 
litical myth, Dr. Kenneth Galbraith, that 
the good guys with good works, namely the 
public sector, have been starved and the 
bad guys with bad works, namely the private 
sector, have been glutted is erroneous. 

Let me recapitulate some of the data 
educed by Dr. Gainsbrugh for six of the 
seven economic dimensions he selected to 
determine the extent of government and pri- 
vate economic activity in our society. 

The seventh dimension chosen by Dr. 
Gainsbrugh, government as a regulator or 
business structure and operations, I have 
omitted from my recapitulation. This is not 
because it is unimportant, but because it is 
into this area that, as a practicing political 
economist I would seek to channel the efforts 
of government as much as possible away from 
the other six areas, or dimensions, and it is 
by far the least expensive dimension of gov- 
ernment. 


Dimension 1. Government as a purchaser of 
goods and services 

The combined expenditures of Federal, 
state and local governments, after eliminat- 
ing duplications, were $1.7 billion in 1903 
and $208.8 billion in 1966 (7.5 percent of 
GNP in 1908, 28.2 percent of GNP in 1966). 

“The record of government as a purchaser 
clearly reveals that for two-thirds of this 
most prosperous century with its years of 
war and peace and of deflation and inflation, 
government demand has grown more rapidly 
than the private sector.” 

“The actual number of full-time equiva- 
lent workers directly employed in the public 
sector, including those in the armed forces, 
was about 14.6 million in March 1967, 60 per- 
cent of whom worked at the state and local 
level.” 

Direct government employment in 1929 to- 
taled 3.3 million: 0.8 million Federal (0.53 ci- 
villan, 0.255 military) 2.5 state and local. 

In 1947, the comparable figures were 7.1 
million total: 3.5 Federal (1.9 civilian, 1.6 
military) 3.6 state and local. 

In 1966, total 14 million: 5.7 Federal (2.6 
civilian, 3.1 military) 8.3 state and local (2.2 
state, 6.1 local). 

“In addition, estimates are available of the 
indirect employment arising from the $67.9 
billion of receipts of the private sector from 
government purchases in 1965. In combina- 
tion, the direct and indirect employment 
arising from government totaled nearly 20 
million jobs. Thus 26 out of 100 individuals 
employed in the U.S. in 1965 were at work 
directly or indirectly for the government. 
Two generations ago only 5 out of every 100 
employed were public servants.” 


Dimension 2. Government as a supplier of 
free goods and services 

Social welfare expenditures by all forms of 
government were in relative terms equivalent 
to 12 percent of GNP in fiscal 1966, while in 
1900 they were about 2.4 percent and about 
4.2 percent at the close of World War II. 

Transfer pryments from government rep- 
resented about 8 percent of all personal in- 
come received by individuals in 1966 con- 
trasted to 2 percent in 1929. i 

About 25 percent of the nation’s entire 
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health and medical bill is met out of public 
revenues with medicare merely beginning. 

In 1929, total government transfer pay- 
ments were $1.5 billion and 1.7 percent of 
personal income. 

In 1966, the total was $44.6 billion, 7.7 per- 
cent of personal income. 


Dimension 3. Government as a revenue 
collector 


In 1929, total government revenue was 
$11.8 billion and 11 percent of GNP ($3.8 bil- 
lion Federal, $7.5 state and local). 

In 1944, total government revenue was 
$51.2 billion and 24 percent of GNP ($41 bil- 
lion Federal, $10.2 state and local. 

In 1966, total government revenue was 
$212.3 billion and 28.7 percent of GNP ($142.5 
billion Federal, $69.8 state and local). 


Dimension 4. Government as a producer and 
seller 


Government's share of the total domestic 
tangible wealth has risen from about 7 per- 
cent in 1900 (or $88 billion in current dol- 
lars) and 9 percent in 1929 (or $423 billion) 
to an estimated 14 percent (or $2,340 billion) 
in 1966. Conversely the share held by the 
private sector dropped from 93 percent in 
1900 to 86 percent in 1966. 

In 1958, of the total $215 billion held by 
all governments, state and local governments 
held $165 billion and the Federal govern- 
ment, $50 billion. 

However, in 1900 the Federal government's 
assets equalled its obligations. By 1958 the 
Federal government’s debt had grown to be 
8 percent greater than its assets. 

In contrast, in 1900 the net worth of state 
and local governments (assets over their 
obligations) had increased from 3 percent 
to 6 percent of their obligations. 

Dimension 5, Government as money lender 

and guarantor 

Total outstanding Federal loans were: 
1929, $10 billion ($2.2 guaranteed and in- 
surance loans; $7.8 direct); 1953, $25.9 bil- 
lion ($15.8 guaranteed and insurance loans; 
$10.1 direct); 1966, Est. $136.3 billion ($98.2 
guaranteed and insurance loans; $38.1 di- 
rect). 


MORTGAGE DEBT OUTSTANDING AT YEAR END 
[Dollar amounts in billions} 


Financed or under- 
written by Federal 


Total, credit agencies, total 8 
all holders percent of all fina 
mortgages 
Amount Percent 
5.5 . 8 19.0 $28.7 
53 8 2 9 34,2 47.9 
366. 0 99.8 27.3 266. 2 


Dimension 6: Government subsidy and quast- 
subsidy 


“Federal subsidies have been estimated by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to total about $8 billion 
annually in recent years. The cumulative 
outlays for such purposes since 1950 are now 
about $85 billion and this sum does not in- 
clude veterans programs, foreign aid and 
some of the other major expenditures that 
might well be embraced in a broader defini- 
tion of subsidy. 

“Over half of all subsidies over this period 
has been extended to agriculture in connec- 
tion with carrying costs and losses involved 
in price supports, agricultural surplus dis- 
posal abroad and soil-bank acreage restric- 
tions. Business subsidies largely in the form 
of postal deficits and shipping and aviation 
subsidies have comprised about a fifth of all 
Federal subsidies. Subsidies to labor, largely 
for unemployment trust fund administra- 
tion, have in turn totaled about $6.5 billion 
or more than 7.5 percent of all subsidies. 
Other such aid has been directed toward 
home owners and tenants, private hospital 
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construction and health research facilities. 
Until very recently stockpiling of strategic 
materials had been regarded as a subsidy, but 
the new subsidy figures prepared by the 
Library of Congress no longer include this 
item. These stockpiles have of late been em- 
ployed as an anti-inflationary device, with 
their actual or threatened release timed to 
exercise maximum leverage on efforts by pri- 
vate producers to raise prices, as in the case 
of aluminum or copper.” 

Martin Gainsbrugh has given us some 
dimensions by which to measure government 
extension into the market economy, but only 
to a limited extent has he given us the di- 
mensions of the Federal government's exten- 
sion vis-a-vis the state governments and the 
local governments. In considering a Federal 
budget it is important to have in mind not 
only total government vis-a-vis the private 
sector, but also the relationship between the 
three tiers of government, Federal, state and 
local. 

Furthermore, it is important in considering 
the market economy to separate the two pri- 
vate sectors into for-profit and non-profit. 
The non-profit sector of the private economy 
becomes increasingly important as health, 
education, recreation, and welfare increases in 
importance in the society. Government in the 
U.S.A. has increased in size at the expense of 
both the for-profit and the non-profit private 
sectors. It would be valuable to know to what 
extent it is so for each. Furthermore, it would 
be valuable to know whether the ratio be- 
tween the two segments of the private sector 
have changed materially in recent years. 

However, data of this nature is hard to 
come by. For example, I have seen figures 
ranging from $14 billion to $17 billion as the 
amount of money that the private for-profit 
sector of our society spends annually on 
training and retraining. Both figures are real- 
ly guesstimates, not truly estimates, It is also 
difficult to find what is spent on education in 
the non-profit sector, although not quite as 
difficult. Health figures are even harder to 
come by, and welfare figures are by far the 
most speculative, 

Getting back to relationships of Federal, 
state and local government—Table 5 (Fed- 
eral, State and Local Expenditures 1902- 
1966) in the Tax Foundation’s 1967 Facts 
and Figures on Government Finance is quite 
informative. 

1934 marks the first peacetime year that 
Federal expenditures exceeded local gov- 
ernmental expenditures, and 1941 represents 
the first peacetime year that Federal expen- 
ditures exceeded the combination of state and 
local governmental expenditures. Since then, 
the Federal government has continued to 
outstrip both state and local governments. 
Since the end of World War II, Federal ex- 
penditures have declined from a 2 to 1 ratio 
in respect to the combination of state and 
local expenditures to slightly below a 7 to 5 
ratio. Incidentally state expenditures vis-a- 
vis local government rose from a 1 to 5 ratio 
in 1902 to a 1 to 1 ratio in 1950 where they 
have remained up to the present with just a 
slight adjustment giving a small margin in 
favor of local over state. 

Since 1950, all three sectors of government 
have increased by over 200 percent. Federal 
expenditures rose from $44.8 billion to $137.8 
billion in 1966, an increase of $93 billion. 
State expenditures grew from $12.77 billion 
in 1950 to $38.2 billion in 1966, an increase 
of $25.4 billion. Local expenditures increased 
from $12.76 billion in 1950 to $43.5 billion 
in 1966, an increase of $30.7 billion. 


II. FEDERAL FINANCES AFTER VIETNAM 


If the events of the recent past have made 
anything clear, it is the enormous difficulty 
of forecasting Federal government revenues 
and expenditures in even one fiscal year. 
Long-term forecasts obviously are even more 
hazardous. Perhaps the only saving grace 
is that long-term forecasts, however inac- 
curate they ultimately prove to be, are usual- 
ly forgotten and, if not forgotten, at least 
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forgiven, With that comforting thought in 
mind, I accepted your assignment today. 

Discussions of post-Vietnam Federal fi- 
nances are usually based on the assumption 
that nearly $30 billion of war spending will 
almost immediately become available for 
other purposes. The implication is frequently 
made that we will be able to embark on a 
spending spree, particularly for those domes- 
tic programs which are said to be “starved” 
for lack of adequate financing, 

I think it ought to be made clear at the 
outset that any sharp and sudden drop in 
defense expenditures at the end of Vietnam 
hostilities is highly unlikely. If anyone really 
expects defense expenditures to drop to the 
pre-Vietnam level, his perception of the world 
today and his reading of history are obviously 
different from mine. 

It is quite clear that the end of the war 
will bring a de-escalation of defense costs re- 
lated to Vietnam, but I suspect that such 
de-escalation will be somewhat gradual and 
that some of the funds spent for military 
Purposes will necessarily be devoted to the 
important task of economic reconstruction 
to secure the peace. 

In a world beset with hostility and con- 
tinuing threats to American security, it also 
seems likely that other defense-related costs 
will rise and absorb at least part of Vietnam 
savings. The growing nuclear power of Com- 
munist China and the likelihood that she 
will develop a delivery capability in the near 
future has already led to a decision to con- 
struct a “thin” anti-ballistic missile defense 
system. If a decision is made to proceed with 
a complete system, which is at least possible, 
the costs will run to $40 billion and very 
likely more. 

The Middle Eastern crisis this summer and 
the recent threat of war between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus demonstrate again the 
kind of world we live in. However much we 
may want to avoid another commitment of 
American military power, we simply cannot 
count on our ability or our willingness to 
stand aloof from conflicts which threaten to 
upset world peace and stability. Certainly we 
must be prepared for any eventuality. 

Finally, another source of growing defense 
expenditures arises from the rapid obso- 
lescence of current military technology. For 
years the DEW Line served as our early- 
warning system against Soviet attack. Ad- 
vances in technology have made the DEW 
Line obsolete and forced the development of 
more sophisticated and expensive systems of 
defense. I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt that this trend will continue into the 
ee and put upward pressure on defense 
costs. 

The only reason I have gone into this is to 
flash a caution signal for those who have al- 
ready allotted Vietnam savings to their fa- 
vorite domestic programs, I am very much 
afraid that such savings will be much less 
than we now anticipate. In addition, we can- 
not overlook the fact that we are starting 
from a budget deficit of $20 to $30 billion or 
more. Even if Vietnam costs were to disappear 
overnight, the budget would—at long last— 
be in reasonable balance with no large sur- 
pluses to spare. 

I think the only reasonable assumption 
that can be made at this time is that the 
end of the Vietnam War would result in some 
reduction of defense expenditures over a 
period of a year or two, but probably sig- 
nificantly less than the full amount now 
being spent on the war. At the same time, 
a reasonable rate of increase in the 
national product would yield an additional 
$10 to $20 billion in administrative budget 
receipts at present tax rates. 

Taking somewhat lower defense expendi- 
tures and higher revenues into account, we 
then have to choose between various policy 
alternatives such as tax reduction, increased 
outlays for essential services, additional aid 
to state and local governments, or debt re- 
duction. These are the alternatives that the 
fiscal policy debate will revolve around after 
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Vietnam. What alternative or combination 
of alternatives should we choose? Let me 
indicate some of my own preferences and, 
in the process, at least suggest some guide- 
lines which I believe should be followed in 
making that choice. 


III. GUIDELINES FOR FISCAL CHOICE 


High on my list of priorities would be a 
reduction in the budget deficit and the prob- 
lems of managing our public debt. It used to 
be said that deficits didn’t really matter, but 
even the “new economists” now realize that 
the problems of debt management matter 
very much indeed. Not only may they ham- 
string monetary policy and create an infia- 
tionary potential in the economy, but if the 
deficits are too high, they put intense pres- 
sures on financial markets and contribute to 
the high interest rates which the “new 
economists” rightly deplore. 

Anyone who questions the economic 
soundness of debt financing is likely to face 
the accusation that he thinks that debt is 
inherently evil. But this accusation is just 
a straw man designed to disguise the real 
issues. No one really thinks that debt is evil 
per se. But debt is an economic tool, like fire. 
It can be beneficial if properly used and 
destructive if misused. Every businessman 
knows that debt can be wealth-creating, 
neutral, or wealth-destroying, depending on 
how the funds acquired by debt are spent. 

It is pointless to talk about debt in the 
abstract without any consideration of the 
spending to be made through debt financing. 
The real question for government is—are the 
funds borrowed from the public going to be 
used for permanent additions to the nation’s 
wealth, including both its human and its 
physical capital, or for current but necessary 
outlays such as defense, protection of the 
wealth we have, or for temporary schemes to 
stimulate aggregate demand, which remove 
discipline in spending money wisely. This 
I deplore under any circumstances. Holding 
back legitimate government purchases of 
goods and services to wait more favorable 
markets is another matter, that is just good 
procurement practice and should provide all 
the flexibility needed for the Federal govern- 
ment to assist in smoothing out the economic 
cycles by increasing its purchases during eco- 
nomic downturn and holding back during 
periods of economic upturns. This kind of 
spending policy does not remove the disci- 
plines needed to be certain that the dollar is 
spent efficiently. In other words, spending 
for spending’s sake alone is to be eschewed. 

In deciding whether or not to use the tool 
of debt financing, we must also consider the 
level of the Federal debt. If the debt is al- 
ready too high in relation to economic ac- 
tivity and the wealth of the society, which 
it presently is, we should then be very reluc- 
tant to use debt other than to finance emer- 
gencies and avoid other projects, no matter 
how worthwhile. Even financing an emer- 
gency, such as war, requires that the proper 
debt ratio be sought as soon as possible after 
the emergency is over. For the next ten years, 
one of our budgeting objectives should be to 
get the Federal debt down below 20 percent 
of GNP. 

What should be the proper size of the 
Federal debt? This question cannot be an- 
swered in a vacuum, but must be related to 
the amount of wealth and economic activity 
in the society. 

The “new economists” seek to avoid the 
real issue by citing the fact that the Federal 
debt was 124 percent of GNP in 1946 and 
was only 45 percent of GNP in 1966, and then 
concluding that we are in a healthy fiscal 
situation. They imply that the economy can 
support a much higher debt at the present 
time, due to the increase in GNP since 1946. 
The fallacy in the theory of the “new econo- 
mists” lies in the selection of the year 1946 
as a benchmark. Is 1946 the year from which 
our progress (if any) in debt reduction is 
to be measured? The United States, of neces- 
sity, financed World War II heavily by debt 
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unparalleled in our nation’s history, The 
question is not what the ratio was in 1946, 
but what it should be today. From 1870 to 
1940, the ratio of debt to GNP in peacetime 
never rose above 20 percent. 

There is little reason for rejoicing at a 
reduction of this ratio (which took over 20 
years from its swollen postwar peak to a level 
more than double that which historically 
prevailed in the periods when the United 
States was growing most rapidly. The 
present level of the Federal debt gave us 
little flexibility to cope with possible future 
wars or economic crises which could require 
extensive deficit financing, as the “new econ- 
omists” are now finding out. Interest rates 
have soared to their highest levels since the 
Civil War as a result of a war which the 
Administration boasts is not even a “large 
war,” and is costing less in percentage of 
GNP than any previous war. Nor can this be 
defended as intentional inasmuch as the 
present Administration gives great lip serv- 
ice to the importance of maintaining low 
interest rates to attain social justice for 
the lower income groups and economic 
growth for us all. 

In addition, two-thirds of the decrease in 
the burden of the debt (as measured by the 
debt-GNP ratio) is due to the serious de- 
preciation of the dollar’s value since 1946. 
This is one way to reduce the burden of the 
debt, because, through inflation, the govern- 
ment can relate its fixed obligations to dol- 
lars that are now worth less. It is, however, a 
very economically, costly, and socially inequi- 
table way to reduce the debt burden. 

Another way to make a judgment on the 
proper size of the Federal debt is to relate it 
to the physical wealth of the Federal gov- 
ernment which backs up the debt. We can 
get some real insights into this ratio by 
comparing the Federal government's net 
worth with the net worth of state and local 
governments and of the private sector (both 
corporate and household sectors), In an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Morgan Guaranty Sur- 
vey (August 1966), Dr. John W, Kendrick 
pointed out that in 1900 the Federal govern- 
ment's assets equalled its obligations. By 
1958, the Federal government’s debt had 
grown to be 8 percent greater than its assets. 

A favorite contention of the “new econ- 
omists“ is that the level of the Federal debt 
is not too high because the Federal debt has 
grown much more slowly since 1946 than the 
debt of state and local governments and the 
private sector. The statistical part of the 
argument is accurate, but it tells only part 
of the story. By choosing 1946 as a base year, 
the “new economists” have once again pre- 
judged the argument in their favor. During 
World War II, while Federal debt was bur- 
geoning, state and local governments actually 
reduced their debt because shortages of la- 
bor and materials made new building im- 
possible for the duration. Similarly, private 
debt grew only slightly because of these same 
shortages. A large part of the percentage 
increase in state and local debt and private 
debt since 1946 must be attributed to the 
backlog of demand for construction projects 
and consumer goods which could not be ob- 
tained during the war. 

The argument is also fallacious because it 
leaves out any mention of the net worth of 
the non-Federal sectors of the economy. From 
1900 to 1958, the same period studied by Dr. 
Kendrick, the net worth of state and local 
governments (assets over their obligations) 
increased from 3 percent to 6 percent of their 
obligations. The surplus of asset holdings 
over debt obligations for state and local 
governments increased not only absolutely 
put as a percentage of total obligations. An 
even more striking picture holds true in 
the private sector. 

I was disappointed that the Commission 
on Budget Concepts appointed by President 
Johnson to study and recommend reforms in 
the Federal budget advised against the estab- 
lishment of a capital budget. I fully under- 
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stand the difficulties involved in determin- 
ing whether expenditures are current or cap- 
ital, but I think it is imperative that our 
Federal cost accounting reveal to the extent 
possible the useful life of goods procured. At 
present there are no such procedures. 

There are many reasons for having this in- 
formation. One in particular is in deter- 
mining how the expenditure for the item is 
to be financed. For example, should the Fed- 
eral highway program have been financed out 
of current general revenues, out of revenue 
bonds, or as it is out of earmarked taxes go- 
ing into a trust fund over a period of 15 
years? If the useful life of the highways 
could be considered to be thirty years instead 
of 15, then financing the capital asset 
through taxing the users could have been 
stretched out longer than the 15 years. 

Debt is a very useful tool for financing 
a capital asset and spreading its charge 
more equitably over the total usage. Debt 
is a useful tool for financing emergency cur- 
rent expenditures out of future income. Yet 
using debt to finance emergency and nec- 
essary current expenses, such as for a war 
to preserve wealth, requires paying back 
that debt in an orderly fashion out of the 
future general revenues because this cur- 
rent expenditure for defense, though essen- 
tial, creates no wealth to tax as does the 
capital expenditure for highways. 

Likewise expenditures for retirement 
benefits are not in themselves wealth-creat- 
ing and therefore must be identified as 
current rather than capital expenditures. 
This bears on the determination of whether 
these expenditures should be financed out 
of current general revenues, with debt, with 
a user tax trust fund concept, as the Fed- 
eral highway program, or some other con- 
cept? The social security system is financed 
under a concept totally new to our other 
systems. It is a pay-as-you-go system with 
a small trust fund set up to guard against 
short run contingencies, financed by an ear- 
marked tax which gives some appearance of 
being a “user tax,” but upon analysis is 
not. It actually depends upon political as- 
sumptions, namely that Congresses of the 
future will vote the taxes to pay the bene- 
fits for the present taxpayers when they 
qualify for benefits under the law if it is 
still in existence when they reach the age 
of 65. 

It is difficult to project Federal budgets 
into the future without having cost ac- 
counting which reveals the current or capi- 
tal nature of the expenditure, unless all 
Federal governmental expenditures are to 
be treated as current. 

While on this point, it is important to 
note that local governmental expenditures 
are rather clearly separated into current 
and capital expenditures inasmuch as most 
capital items are financed through bonds 
against general or special revenues. Further- 
more, local governmental expenditures re- 
late quite closely to preserving and enhanc- 
ing the wealth which serves as the base of 
the tax so in some respect expenditures for 
maintaining schools, streets, fire and police 
protection all preserve and enhance the 
value of the real estate which lies at the 
base of the tax. 


Next priority tax rate reduction 


In addition to reducing the budget deficit, 
I would place a high priority on tax rate 
reduction. Federal income tax rates, even 
after the 1964 cuts, are still beyond the point 
of diminishing returns and still causing 
judgments to be reached for tax reasons 
rather than economic reasons. 

In other words, high tax rates still im- 
pede the full development of the present 
Federal tax base (economic activity) and also 
stunt the growth of the ultimate base upon 
which this base of economic activity itself 
relies, namely wealth. The tax take is, there- 
fore, less than it would be if the rates were 
lower and applied to a larger base. We could 
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today embark upon a 20-year program of re- 
ducing Federal income tax rates every two 
years and continue to increase our Federal 
revenues, 

The best tax system is that which en- 
courages individuals and businessmen to in- 
crease their incomes and profits, I think there 
is no doubt that our tax system today is heav- 
ily weighed against such incentives. 

In emphasizing both a reduction in taxes 
and in the government’s budget deficit, I 
don't want to leave the impression that there 
will not be justifiable increases in public 
expenditures. Obviously, in a complex and 
growing society, gross public spending will 
increase over time, although not necessarily 
per capita public spending. The real ques- 
tions are how fast spending is increasing and 
what the public funds are being spent for, 

In theory, as a society grows in wealth and 
standard of living, increased choice between 
goods and between ‘services—discretionary 
purchasing power—becomes of greater im- 
portance. Indeed, it becomes a valuable sta- 
tistic in determining how the society is grow- 
ing in influence, Discretionary purchasing 
power has two ingredients. 1. The purchasing 
power itself which can be, based upon choice, 
a consumer dollar or an investment dollar. 
2. The increased variety of goods and services 
on the market from which to make the selec- 
tion if the person decides it shall be a con- 
sumer dollar. 

Reading between the lines, one can see 
that as variety of goods and services increase 
the percentage of the market once held by 
the purveyors of traditional lines of goods 
and services declines to make way for the 
new goods and services. Indeed, the old line 
may even be phased out completely, like the 
horse and buggy, if the new line meets the 
needs of the people better. 

Government goods and services, Federal, 
state and local, are no different from products 
of agriculture, steel, power, chemical, etc., 
or services of transportation, communica- 
tions, insurance, health or law, etc, As vari- 
ety increases their percentage of the con- 
sumer dollar will decline, Of course, popula- 
tion increase may still provide a quantity 
increase in the demand of the goods and 
services, Furthermore, as productivity in- 
creases occur, the number of people necessary 
to provide the particular goods or services 
declines. Today 6 percent of the people pro- 
duce the food and fiber for themselves and 
the other 94 percent. At the beginning of 
our Republic 94 percent of the people pro- 
duced food and fiber for themselves and the 
other 6 percent of the society. 

The points I am leading up to are these. 
There is no reason to assume that as our 
society becomes more affluent ... and com- 
plex in the process, that government goods 
and services should assume a greater or even 
the same percentage of the purchasing dol- 
lar they have had. Quite the contrary, if 
productivity increases are coming about in 
the providing of government goods and 
services . and these productivity increases 
should be coming about .. then fewer peo- 
ple should be providing the increased amount 
of goods and services, including an increased 
variety. And the total costs of these govern- 
mental goods and services should be a lower 
percentage of GNP or of purchasing power 
than before. 

If 6 percent of the people can provide the 
agricultural needs of our society when for- 
merly it took 94 percent . . because of pro- 
ductivity increases and increased variety of 
goods and services available. then on the 
same logic a much smaller percent of our 
people can provide military defense to our 
society and do it by taking a lower percent 
of our GNP. 

Indeed, technological advancement in mili- 
tary science has advanced rapidly, and it is 
quite clear that percentagewise fewer people 
are required to be in uniform eyen d 
a war to defend the country than in the 
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Napoleonic wars and those wars leading up 
to the present one. 

This factor becomes of basic importance in 
discussing Federal budgets of the future. 

Government spending, Federal, state and 
local, must be related to governmental pur- 
poses—supplying the needs of the people for 
those goods and services which it is deemed 
to be most efficient to provide through the 
mechanisms of government. The govern- 
mental purposes must be translated into 
purchases of goods and services in order to 
achieve broad objectives or goals. To insure 
prosperity, to end poverty, to insure domestic 
tranquility, to provide for the national de- 
fense, and to promote the general welfare are 
goals. Only by developing specific programs 
can we fulfill these goals. This means spend- 
ing for a purpose—a purpose that can and 
should be disciplined by modern cost ac- 
counting and by cost-benefit ratios. When 
the private sector can provide the goods or 
services needed, the government should pro- 
vide them only in the event of other over- 
riding social reasons. 

One source of confusion that needs to be 
cleared up is the difference between the im- 
pact of the aggregate level of Federal spend- 
ing and particular types of Federal expendi- 
tures. Some types of Federal expenditures are 
capital expenditures and do add to our pro- 
ductive capacity and the nation’s stock of 
wealth, both physical and human, It should 
be clear that when the productive resources 
of our economy are fully employed, govern- 
ment spending for current consumptions or 
even for capital purposes takes resources that 
otherwise might be used to increase our ca- 
pacity to produce, 

Those economists and policy-makers who 
have emphasized the aggregate impact of 
Federal spending on economic activity have 
tended to erode the fiscal discipline upon 
what a sound expenditure policy must rest. 
The aggregate economists have said, in effect, 
that we must have spending for spending’s 
sake, in order to stir up economic activity 
when aggregate demand is insufficient. This 
philosophy undermines a sound and wealth- 
creating expenditure policy. 

If the purpose of Federal spending is to 
equate demand to the economy’s capacity, 
then what does it matter what you spend the 
money for, so long as it is spent? In my view, 
expenditure policy must relate to what the 
money is spent for. If Federal outlays are for 
investment purposes, they must increase 
wealth and earnings, If they are for current 
expenditures, they should not exceed present 
revenues, except in periods of identifiable 
emergencies, and the length of those periods 
must be related to the basic wealth already 
in being. Military expenditures are designed 
to protect the wealth and the institutions of 
society today. But these expenditures are 
non-wealth creating in themselves, and 
should therefore be eliminated whenever 
possible and certainly supplemented as soon 
as possible by future wealth-creating ex- 
penditures. 

We should always remember that direct 
Federal expenditureg are not the only way 
to meet public probléms. In fact, at present 
many ineffective and inefficient Federal pro- 
grams address themselves directly to such 
problems as education, training, and retrain- 
ing, and air and water pollution. Much di- 
rect and effective private sector aid could be 
channeled into these and other areas merely 
by providing tax credits against Federal in- 
come taxes, 

Let me state the case for this most needed 
reform in Federal tax policy. This reform 
is im accordance with, indeed is really re- 
stating, American classic tax theory, namely, 
that we do not tax money which is being 
spent for a social purpose which, if it were 
not being spent privately, would require gov- 
ernment expenditures. Putting it another 
way, we know that when we extract money 
from the private sector to pay for the expend- 
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itures of governmental services, we are 
going to have some impact on the economy. 
We seek to keep that impact at a minimum. 
We prefer not to tax low incomes, we prefer 
to tax high incomes, not so much for equity 
as efficiency in getting the money with the 
least economic impact. We prefer to tax 
wealth, not the process of creating the 
wealth. We do not tax money spent for de- 
sirable social purposes. Equity in tax law 
really relates to efficiency in collecting taxes. 
Taxpayers in the U.S. pay voluntarily—I 
think the psychology of making criminal 
penalties on tax evaders is not so much the 
threat to the evader as it is reassurance to 
the payer that all are in the same boat and 
no one is favored. 

This is the theory of the tax neutralists. 
This is the classical tax theory in America. 
There is a new school of tax writers who are 
not neutralists. Because the power of taxa- 
tion to produce economic efforts and to ren- 
der economic decisions is so great, and I 
might add, so subtle, these theorists advo- 
cate an old system as if it were new, to mulct 
rather than to tax. They seek to write tax 
laws to deliberately produce economic deci- 
sions—their decisions—to channel expendi- 
tures into certain areas supplanting the pri- 
vate decision-making process with the polit- 
ical process. 

In our Federal income tax laws, we have 
always given a deduction for donations to 
charitable and educational institutions. 
These new tax theorists say therepy the gov- 
ernment subsidizes these institutions. I say 
we give the deductions not to subsidize, but 
rather on the theory that we do not wish to 
tax this area. As a matter of policy, set by law 
in expenditure policy, we prefer to obtain 
the money to run the government from other 
areas. This is money being spent for social 
purposes which, if it were not so spent, is 
requiring or well might require the govern- 
ment to spend it directly. 

So a tax credit to individuals who spend 
money on education or businesses which 
spend for training, both of which I advocate, 
is entirely consistent with American classi- 
cal tax theory. If the private sector does not 
spend the money for these purposes, then 
the people through their government would 
probably do so as a last resort—although I 
submit, much more inefficiently. 

Much has also been said recently about 
the proper fiscal relationship between state 
and local governments, and the Federal gov- 
ernment. I disagree with those who believe 
that the Federal government, either through 
revenue sharing or some form of block grants, 
can provide swift and flexible remedies to 
state and local fiscal problems. 

In my view, revenue sharing and block 
grants are undesirable since they must in- 
evitably involve some Federal control no 
matter how much people like myself will en- 
deavor to minimize it—Congressional respon- 
sibility to the taxpayers it affects could not 
allow otherwise. The political pain of impos- 
ing taxes must always be tied to the pleasure 
of spending tax money if expenditure disci- 
pline is to be maintained to insure that pro- 
grams are carefully designed and adminis- 


I also want tax collection for efficiency’s 
sake to be close to the agency of government 
that is going to spend the money so that 
there is a minimum of cost in transf 
the money from the agency that collects it 
to the agency that spends it. Also a close- 
ness between the people who raise the reve- 
nue and those who spend it imposes a disci- 
pline on the spending agencies since they 
have a better understanding of the cost of 
spending. 

Another reason I oppose revenue-sharing 
and block grants is because I believe the 
state and local governments can and must 
take better use of their own revenue sources. 
The Tax Foundation is familiar with my 
views on the property tax and how well it has 
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responded since World War II to meet local 
fiscal needs. In my view, the property tax is 
not overburdened but in many localities, par- 
ticularly those states and local governments 
which cry “poor mouth” the loudest, it is 
poorly structured and in some scandalously 
and inequitably enforced, if enforced at all. 
It does need to be modernized in most com- 
munities, and there fortunately are states 
and localities which provide the prototype, if 
we will only start doing our homework to 
identify them. ; 

The property tax, a tax on wealth, not eco- 
nomic activity I must stress, needs more un- 
derstanding and certainly a lot of updating 
if we are to enjoy its maximum advantages. 
The property tax is dependent upon sound 
and equitable assessment policies which, in 
turn, depend upon sound zoning laws and up- 
to-date building codes equitably and vigor- 
ously enforced. It requires an understanding 
that idle land—raw land—should be taxed a 
homewhat higher rate than improvement on 
the land, so that there will be an encourage- 
ment to put land to its most productive use. 
The property tax is the one tax of all the taxes 
available to governments that is antihoard- 
ing, the incentive of the imposition of the 
tax being to make the asset productive so 
that the earnings are available to pay the tax 
to preserve the net worth of the asset, and 
hoarding, I submit, is a basic sin to a pro- 
ductive economy. 

Not only should land be taxed at a some- 
what higher value than improvements, but 
land should also be assessed and taxed with 
major consideration given to the location of 
the land—its “site value.” These tax proce- 
dures can readily and effectively be coordi- 
nated with zoning laws, local policy, and the 
work of the city planner. 

I also advocate a payment to state and 
local governments of sums in lieu of real 
property taxes on Federal property and im- 
provements located within a local jurisdic- 
tion, This tax reform is only basic equity in- 
asmuch as the Federal agency derives the 
same benefits as other property holders from 
schools, streets, sewers, fire and police pro- 
tection, et cetera, and it would, in an im- 
mediate and obvious sense, provide addi- 
tional revenue for the state and local gov- 
ernment, This tax change would also serve to 
impose a greater degree of discipline on the 
Federal government in its acquisition and 
retention of land for Federal pu be- 
cause of its conformance with up-to-date 
cost accounting. 

The property tax should be the major fiscal 
tool of the local governments, but there is 
room for the implementation of other useful 
fiscal measures. Among the most promising 
fiscal techniques in terms of revenue poten- 
tial and also tax equalization are the local 
payroll and the local income tax. 

Local income taxes and payroll taxes as- 
sume a greater measure of desirability, first 
of all because they allow a shift in fiscal em- 
phasis from the Federal government to the 
local government. By lessening Federal pay- 
roll and income taxes in favor of local pay- 
roll and income taxes, we spend our revenue 
directly from those people paying the taxes 
to those spending the tax revenue. This 
sh of the distance traveled by the 
revenue dollar will result in a cutting of ad- 
ministrative costs. Secondly, greater local 
spending of increased local revenues means 
more of our spending will be subjected to the 
“discipline of closeness“ —the discipline 
which emerges when people spending the dol- 
lars must also directly raise the tax revenue, 
Toward this end, I would develop the urban 
payroll and income taxes and provide that 
the urban income and payroll taxes levied be 
deductible from Federal obligations. 

In developing an intelligent Federal budg- 
et, it becomes of paramount importance to 
determine what services and goods the goy- 
ernment must provide in-house and what 
through the private sector. 

It is noteworthy that Bulletin A76, which 
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has finally been updated by the Bureau of 
the Budget, establishes the guidelines for 
determining what government should pro- 
duce for itself and that which it should pro- 
cure outside the government. Unfortunately 
this Bulletin is little known and discussed 
by economists, accountants and political 
scientists. Here in many respects is the heart 
of the question of what our Federal budgets 
of the future are going to be like. 

Just as there is an A76 to attempt to draw 
a rational line between the goods and services 
to be provided by the Federal Government 
vis-a-vis the private sector, so there should 
be the counterpart of A76 to draw a rational 
line between that which should be provided 
by local or state government vis-a-vis the 
Federal government. 

Furthermore, A76 only gives us insight into 
the goods and services provided by the for- 
profit private sector vis-a-vis government. 
There should be an A76 to establish the 
guidelines to determine when the non-profit 
sector of the private sector should be pro- 
viding the goods or services vis-a-visa both 
government and the for-profit sector, 

I must admit to a bias against the non- 
profit sector .. to a degree. My definition 
of a non-profit organization is one with a 
poor accounting system, Capital, whether 
used by government, non-profit or profit or- 
ganization, is a reality. It must be procured 
like anything else in the market. If the cap- 
ital is to exist, people must save and to save 
they must have some incentive... and 
once having saved there must be a further 
incentive to have them invest .. spend the 
savings for creating new wealth, in the form 
of factories, machinery, trained manpower 
and management, 

This brings me to my final, and perhaps 
most important, point. How large should 
government be in relation to the private 
economy? At what point does the growth of 
government weaken the private economic 
structure upon which government itself 
depends for its revenues? There are not 
yet any definitive studies on the subject, but 
my suspicion is that we are rapidly reaching 
this point in the United States, 

Dr. Gainsbrugh of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, as I have said, testified 
earlier this year on this subject. He pointed 
out that “the long-run secular trend indi- 
cates government absorbing an even larger 
share of national output, thereby expanding 
its influence not only as to what shall be pro- 
duced but also where and by whom.” 

Some of the figures are startling. Govern- 
ment—Federal, state and local—took less 
than 11 percent of the nation’s current out- 
put as recently as 1947, but by last year, the 
figure had nearly doubled. The employment 
picture shows the same trend. In 1965, 26 
percent of all individuals employed were 
working directly or indirectly for govern- 
ment. Two generations ago, the figure was 
only 5 percent. 

As you might expect, the growth of govern- 
ment has been accomplished by a considera- 
ble step-up in the rates of taxation. The pub- 
lic sector today collects the equivalent of 
about 29 percent of our national output com- 
pared to 17 percent nearly 30 years ago. Fed- 
eral receipts alone are now greater than the 
nation’s total annual output as recently as 
1941. 

One of the most striking and important 
discoveries in the Gainsbrugh study was the 
movement of government into areas of ac- 
tivity previously reserved for tax-paying 
enterprises. The government's share of do- 
mestic tangible wealth has increased from 
about 7 percent in 1900 to 9 percent in 1929, 
to an estimated 14 percent in 1966. Perhaps 
the classic illustration of government in- 
truding into industries previously financed 
and owned privately is the electric power 
industry. 

There is more that could be mentioned if 
time permitted—government as money lender 
and guarantor, government subsidies and 
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their effects, and the growing regulation of 
business by government. But I think enough 
has been suggested to indicate the dimen- 
sions of the threat which exists to our private 
economic system. I can think of no more 
meaningful subject for study by the Tax 
Foundation and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee than that of the optimum size of 
government in relation to the private sector 
and the threat to our system posed by the 
growing economic power of government. 

These, then, are some of the vital guide- 
lines which I believe we should steer by in 
the coming decade. I wish I could confidently 
report that the debate on our future fiscal 
policy is proceeding constructively and free 
of the mythology of the “new economics.” 
What concerns me most is that many of the 
right questions are not yet even being asked. 
The only hopeful sign I see is the growing 
awareness that government is not necessarily 
the only or the most effective instrument to 
meet social needs. The increasing interest in 
mobilizing the talents, capital, and energies 
of the private sector to meet public needs is 
encouraging but requires constant emphasis 
and attention. I hope that the Tax Founda- 
tion will make this—and some of the other 
subjects which I have discussed today—an 
important part of the program of study and 
public education in the years ahead. 


Census Reform Support Growing 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
a limitation on compulsory census ques- 
tions, provided for in my bill, H.R. 10952, 
is endorsed day after day by the news- 
papers of this country. Letters from hun- 
dreds of citizens reflect the same strong 
belief that personal privacy must be pro- 
tected by eliminating many prying in- 
quiries or providing that most questions 
may be answered voluntarily. I am de- 
lighted that so many Americans share 
my concern and are appealing for con- 
gressional action. 

It is not necessary for me to belabor 
the issues concerning the press in calling 
for census reform. I commend the follow- 
ing editorials to my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, as they persuasively demon- 
strate why 1968 must be the year to pro- 
tect personal privacy by adopting census 
reform legislation. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Wilmington (N. O.), Sunday Star- 
News, Feb. 18, 1968] 
Is PRIVACY SACRED? 

Should a person be liable for a fine and 
jail term for refusing to answer a Census 
question about his plumbing? 

Is one’s Constitutional right to privacy 
violated if the Bureau of the Census com- 
pels him to answer whether he owns an air 
conditioner, how many weeks he worked the 
previous year, and how many times he’s been 
married? 

Several Congressmen think so. They object 
to the 50-question, 20-page questionnaire 
which the Bureau of the Census plans to mail 
to one-fourth of the U.S. households in 1970. 
Failure to answer all questions can result in 
a $100 fine and 60 days in jail. 

Con m Jackson Betts of Ohio who 
doesn't like it, has introduced legislation to 
limit the questions in the Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing that can be asked under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment: “I feel 
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it is outrageous that the citizens should be 
threatened with imprisonment for failure to 
comply,” he told Congress. 

A majority of independent businessmen 
feel the same way. A poll conducted by the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
found 83 per cent of the business proprietors 
in favor of Congressman Betts’ legislation, 
with only 13 per cent opposed, and 4 per 
cent undecided. 

In North Carolina, 81 per cent are in favor, 
13 per cent opposed, and six per cent un- 
decided. 

The nation’s independent businessmen, 
who frequently complain about the increas- 
ing paperwork required of them by the gov- 
ernment and the continual invasion of pri- 
vacy, are obviously receptive to the argu- 
ments put forth by Congressman Betts on 
the Census questionnaire. 

He points out that if a citizen wishes to 
assert his right of privacy, by refusing to 
answer Census questions, he may be sub- 
ject to prosecution like a criminal. The 
penalties were provided years ago to promote 
compliance and accuracy, but since then, the 
questionnaire has been expanded to include 
questions of housing, unemployment, and 
personal history. 

Congressman Betts, calling the proposed 
questionnaire, “a monstrosity,” says the form 
has deviated from its original Constitutional 
purpose, which is to determine the popula- 
tion of the states so that the House of 
Representatives can be apportioned. Con- 
gress has failed to assert some control over 
the Census and protect the right of privacy, 
he says, 

“Does the government need to know if a 
Person has an air conditioner, the condition 
of his plumbing and if he shares his 
shower?” he asked in appealing for Congres- 
sional action. “I don’t really think so.” 

“These are questions that simply require 
the taxpayers to conduct market research for 
private industry.” 

His bill would limit the categories of 
questions which a person must answer under 
penalty of law to a few essential ones: name 
and address, relationship to the head of the 
household, sex, date of birth, race, marital 
status, and number of visitors in the house- 
hold at the time of the census. 

Any other questions would be asked on a 
voluntary response basis. 

The Bureau of the Census has answered 
criticism by saying the restriction “would 
devalue the significance and importance of 
the national Census at a time when its re- 
sults are more critically needed than ever 
before.” 

Congressman Betts contends that the pro- 
posed form is so long and complex that many 
persons will be overwhelmed by it and others 
will object to “its detailed trivia.” He ex- 
pressed the possibility that the nuisance of 
it all may in fact decrease accuracy.” 

Putting the few essential questions on a 
computer punch card would better promote 
accuracy, he suggested, 

Congress has put up little resistance to the 
infringement of privacy, he said, because in- 
formation did not circulate so widely. 

But now, there is a p: for a Federal 
Data Bank, a computer system which would 
combine information from various govern- 
ment agencies to develop a complete dossier 
of information on an individual. 

“The dimensions of this are momentous,” 
Representative Betts told a Congressional 
subcommittee. Information is power and 
the government would have complete files 
on everything about a person within minutes 
after the push of a button.” 


From the Meriden (Conn.) Journal, Feb. 16, 
1968] 


Tue Nosy Census TABER 
In 1970 one-fourth of the households in 
the United States will get & 20-page; 50- 
question form to fill out, and even now it’s 
being ‘described as an invasion of privacy. 
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If you refuse to answer questions on the 
form you can be arrested, fined $100 and 
be put in jail for 60 days. 

The original intention of the census was 
to take a count of the people of the states 
so that the House of Representatives could 
be reapportioned. It has since become that 
and a lot more. You may be asked anything 
now from whether you share a shower to 
how many days you worked last year and 
how many times you've been married. 

The feeling that it’s none of the govern- 
ment’s business is beginning to grow. Sey- 
eral congressmen are trying to rally support 
for legislation to restrict what the census 
taker is permitted to ask you. A poll con- 
ducted by an organization of independent 
businessmen found 83 percent of its mem- 
bers in favor of this kind of legislation. In 
Connecticut the figure was 80 percent. Sig- 
nificantly, a lot of information collected by 
the census amounts to free market research 
for industry. Even businessmen, as the poll 
would indicate, are opposed to this. 

A bill prepared by U.S. Rep. Jackson Betts 
of Ohio would limit the categories of census 
questions a person must answer to essential 
ones; name and address, relationship to the 
head of the household, sex, date of birth, 
race, marital status, and number of visitors 
in the household at the time of the census. 

The Bureau of the Census defends its 
nosiness by saying restrictions “would de- 
value the significance and importance of the 
national census at a time when its results 
are more critically needed than ever before.” 

Significant to whom? Important to whom? 
Critical by whose standards? Will someone 
explain? 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Times, 
Feb. 19, 1968] 
CENSUS SNOOPING 


The U.S. Constitution provides that a 
census of the population shall be taken every 
10 years for the purpose of determining the 
apportionment of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Census Bureau is attempting to 
convert this simple head count into a nation- 
wide snooping operation into the personal 
affairs of the people of this country. 

For example, the bureau proposes to ask 
people if they have been married more than 
once and what was the date of their first 
marriage, In what way do these questions 
contribute to determining congressional ap- 
portionment? If a congressional district has 
10,000 persons who have been married twice, 
three, or nine times, how does this alter the 
membership of the House? After all, a man 
does not get one vote for having one wife 
and two votes for having had two marriages. 

Another proposed question, rather imper- 
tinent we think, is, “Do you share a shower?” 
Or try this question for absolute insanity, 
“How do you enter your home?” 

The amount of rent payments, the value 
of your property, and many questions con- 
cerning your home equipment and appliances 
are to be asked in the 1970 census in a na- 
tion which once maintained that a man’s 
home is his castle. The census takers also are 
interested in knowing if you have a radio, a 
television, a telephone, a clothes drier, a 
home food freezer. 

What purpose, and more important, what 
business is it of the Federal Government’s 
to ask if you own a particular appliance or 
gadget? Such information might well be of 
value to the manufacturers of these appli- 
ances so that they could concentrate selling 
campaigns in areas where few of their prod- 
ucts are in use. But the question arises 
whether it is the function of the Federal 
Government to use tax money to conduct re- 
search for private industry. Let the appli- 
ance manufacturer conduct his own research 
if he wants new markets for his products. 

Rep. Jackson E. Betts, an Ohio Republican, 
has introduced legislation to limit the official 
census of population to seven simple, direct 
questions which he says will meet constitu- 
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tional requirements for congressional dis- 
tricting. 

Says Mr. Betts: “These questions would be 
mandatory and any other question would 
have to be listed on a separate form marked 
plainly as voluntary and could contain such 
sociological and household research items as 
government, business, or academics desired.” 

As it stands now Americans will be threat- 
ened with a 60-day jail sentence or $100 fine 
for not responding to questions having noth- 
ing to do with essential facts about popula- 
tion, We agree with Representative Betts 
that Congress should act before the 1970 
census to prevent harassment of people liv- 
ing in the United States by questions which 
are nobody's business but their own. 

[From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal, Feb. 12, 1968] 
Wuat Is LEFT oF FREEDOM WiTH NATIONAL 
Data BANK? 


“The more than 120 bits of information 
which our citizens could be required to give 
the Census Bureau in 1970 may seem harm- 
less in themselves. If each answer were sep- 
arated from the respondent’s name and the 
files confidentially maintained in Census 
Bureau, perhaps personal privacy would not 
be threatened by this extensive citizen in- 
terrogation by our government. Even today, 
however, this is not the case with the sale 
and sharing of so much population and 
housing data by the Census Bureau. Tomor- 
row, a national data bank will be the center 
for consolidated personal factsheets on every 
American and present protections of pri- 
vacy may be thrown to the winds.” 

The speaker was Rep. Jackson E. Betts, 
R-Ohio, in behalf of his resolution to reduce 
to seven the number of 1970 census ques- 
tions every American head of a family would 
be required to answer. 

Rep. Jerome R. Waldie, D-California 14th 
District, would go farther. He would make 
no question compulsory. 

What concerns these two and other con- 
gressmen is a long list of questions proposed 
by the Census Bureau, with a provision that 
refusal to answer could result in a federal 
prison term. The matter is now in the hands 
of a House committee. 

The growing snoopery of the census is in- 
teresting. 

The first federal census, in 1790, asked 
only for name of head of family, address, 
number of free white males of 16 years and 
up, free white males under 16, free white 
females, all other free persons, and number 
of slaves. 

The lst of questions gradually lengthened 
until it totaled 45 in the 1890 census—the 
10th. At that point, somebody apparently 
called a halt, for it was down to 21 in the 
1900 census and 20 a decade later. Then it 
began creeping up again, totaling 31 on the 
latest census, in 1960. 

However, in 1960 something new was 
added: a census of housing. This was a 
“sample” census. A designated number of 
householders in each census tract was asked 
a long list of questions, including: Is there 
a bathtub or shower?” and if so, “Is it shared 
with another household?” Check which fuel 
used for heating, cooking, heating water. 
How many televisions, radios? Is there a 
washer? A dryer? Gas or electric? Etc., eto. 

Now the Census Bureau proposes to include 
these, plus five new ones, in the 1970 decen- 
nial population census. It proposes that 
everybody would have to answer—or face a 
prison term. E 

This is what has aroused Betts, Waldie 
and some others in Congress. 

Involved are (1) invasion of privacy, (2) 
what may be done with the data collected, 
and (3) compelling that the person answer, 
with refusal to do so a federal crime more 
serious than driving a stolen automobile 
across a state line. 

“Aside from the penalty for not answering, 
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the question of use of the answers is a very 
serious one. The Census Bureau proposes to 
feed them into a computerized national data 
bank which would provide cradle-to-grave 
information on everyone in the U.S. 

Beside such a data bank, “Big Brother” in 
George Orwell’s “1984” would be but a 
fumbling amateur. If every resident were 
required to lay bare all sorts of personal in- 
formation in answering more than 120 census 
questions—with the alternative being a fed- 
eral prison term; and if all his answers were 
then fed into the data bank, along with his 
income tax returns, military record, or no 
telling what else—what privacy would there 
be left to invade and who, even in jest could 
call himself a free man? 

[From The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, February 
14, 1968] 


UNCLE SAam’s LONG NOSE 


The Census Bureau is planning to ask a 
lot more personal questions in 1970, accord- 
ing to Congressman Betts of Ohio. 

He says they will inquire: How many peo- 
ple share your bathroom? If you have been 
married more than once, how did your previ- 
out marriages end? How do you enter your 
home? What is the value of your property? 

Not only that, but they now want the right 
to conduct a national census every five 
years, instead of every decade. 

We can see how an intelligent head count, 
along with some pertinent public data, can 
help our government conduct its business 
more effectively, and we have no objection to 
that. 

But if the Census Bureau is going this 
route, we have some questions of our own 
to ask first: 

In an age when privacy for the individual 
is shrinking relentlessly, is this sort of offi- 
cial pray really justified? Are not the gains 
in terms of governmental efficiency in dan- 
ger of being outweighed by the loss of pri- 
vate identity which Americans like to feel? 

When every American is punch-carded, 
processed and computerized down to the 
most personal of detail, what will we really 
have gained? 

It is said that every animal has a “shelter 
instinct,” a form of psychological retreat 
from which he can exclude all other animals. 
Who voted in favor of Uncle Sam poking his 
nose in there? 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Feb. 18, 
1968] 


INVASION OF PRIVACY 


The Fourth Amendment of The Constitu- 
tion of The United States of America reads in 
part, “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers and effects 

. » Shall not be violated.” 

On Monday Representative Jackson E. 
Betts (R-O.) told the Women’s National Re- 
publican club that the questions planned to 
be asked in the 1970 census constitute a vio- 
lation of this amendment. 

Such questions as “How many people share 
your bathroom?” “If you have been married 
more than once, how did your previous mar- 
riages end?” and others violate the precepts 
of the Fourth Amendment, 

Betts said the penalty to be imposed for 
not answering these questions is a “fine of 
$100 or 60 days in jail.” He says this is a clear 
violation of constitutional guarantees, such 
as the “secure in your papers clause, and the 
freedom from arrest clauses.” 

We've said before that such questions are 
nobody’s business except the individual in- 
volved. A person’s name, address, age, occu- 
pation, race, sex and other germane questions 
are properly part of the business of head 
counting, which is the primary purpose of 
the census, 

But a person's physical habits, marriages 
or lack of them, whether he uses the front or 
the back door is by no means the business of 
a government of free individuals. Such ques- 
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tions are the ones you might expect to be 
asked in a totalitarian state like the Soviet 
Union but not in the USA. 

Before 1970 and the census rolls around 
we strongly urge Congress to pass legislation 
limiting the questions so that they do not 
in any way invade the privacy of the least 
or the greatest in this land, 


[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent- 
Press-Telegram, Mar. 2, 1968] 
CENSUS May ASK FOR UNNECESSARY 
ANSWERS 
(By L. A. Collins, Sr.) 

“Should a person be liable for a fine and 
jail term for refusing to answer a census 
question about his plumbing?” The above 
question is out of a release from the National 
Federation of Independent Business. It goes 
on to ask: 

“Is one's constitutional right to privacy 
violated if the Bureau of the Census compels 
him to answer whether he owns an air con- 
ditioner, how many weeks he worked the 
previous year, and how many times he’s been 
married? Several congressmen think so. They 
object to the 50-question, 20-page question- 
naire which the Bureau of the Census plans 
to mail to one-fourth of the U.S. households 
in 1970. Failure to answer all questions can 
result in a $100 fine and 60 days in jail. 

“Congressman Jackson Betts of Ohio who 
doesn’t like it, has introduced legislation to 
limit the questions in the Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing that can be asked under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. ‘I feel 
it is outrageous that the citizens should be 
threatened with imprisonment for failure 
to comply,’ he told Congress. A majority of 
independent businessmen feel the same way. 
A poll conducted by the National Federation 
of Independent Business found 83 per cent 
of the business proprietors in favor of Con- 
gressman Betts’ legislation, with only 13 per 
cent opposed, and 4 per cent undecided. 

“The Nation’s independent businessmen, 
who frequently complain about the increas- 
ing paperwork required of them by the gov- 
ernment and the continual invasion of 
privacy, are obviously receptive to the argu- 
ments put forth by Congressman Betts on 
the Census questionnaire (when applied to 
individuals), He points out that if a citizen 
wishes to assert his right of privacy, by refus- 
ing to answer Census questions, he may be 
subject. to prosecution like a criminal. The 
penalties were provided years ago to promote 
compliance and accuracy, but since then, the 
questionnaire has been expanded to include 
questions of housing, unemployment, and 
personal history. 

“Congressman Betts, calling the proposed 
questionnaire, ‘a monstrosity,’ says the form 
has deviated from its original Constitutional 
purpose, which is to determine the popula- 
tion of the states so that the House of Rep- 
resentatives can be apportioned. Congress has 
failed to assert some control over the Census 
and protect the right of privacy, he says. 
‘Does the government need to know if a 
person has an air conditioner, the condition 
of his plumbing and if he shares his shower?’ 
he asked in appealing for Congressional 
action. ‘I don’t really think so. These are 
questions that simply require the taxpayers 
to conduct market research for private in- 
dustry.’ His bill would limit the categories of 
questions which a person must answer under 
penalty of law to a few essential ones: name 
and address, relationship to the head of the 
household, sex, date of birth, race, marital 
status, and number of visitors in household 
at the time of the census. 

“The Bureau of the Census has answered 
criticism by saying the restriction ‘would de- 
value the significance and importance of the 
national Census at a time when its results 
are more critically needed than ever before.’ 
Congressman Betts contends that the pro- 
posed form is so long and complex that many 
persons will be overwhelmed by it and others 
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will object to ‘its detailed trivia.’ He expressed 
the possibility that ‘the nuisance of it all 
may in fact decrease accuracy.’ Putting the 
few essential questions on a computer punch 
card would better promote accuracy, he 
suggested, 

“Congress has put up little resistance to 
the infringement of privacy, he said, be- 
cause information did not circulate so widely. 

“But now, there is a proposal for a Federal 
Data Bank, a computer system which would 
combine information from various govern- 
ment agencies to develop a complete dossier 
of information on an individual, 

The dimensions of this are momentous,’ 
Representative Betts told a Congressional 
subcommittee. ‘Information is power and the 
government would have complete files on 
everything about a person within minutes 
after the push of a button’,” 

This is one issue that will take a lot of 
support from the people back home if Con- 
gress is to adopt the bill introduced by Rep. 
Betts. The bill is H.R. 10952. If you feel there 
should be fewer questions to be answered 
you should write Congressman Hosmer and 
any other members of the House you may 
know. The Census Bureau is now working 
out the 20-page questionnaire to be printed 
next year. 

[From the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
PROTECTION FOR PRIVACY 


Sen. Frank J. Lausche proposes legis- 
lation to block penalties against anyone 
who does not wish to answer some of the 
more personal questions planned for the 
1970 census. 

As it now stands, you can be fined up 
to $100 for refusing to tell the value of 
your home, whether you worked last week, 
and a few other questions in that vein. 

Rep. Jackson E. Betts of Ohio has been 
complaining for some weeks about a census 
invasion of privacy, and Sen. Lausche pro- 
poses to do something about it. 

The senator’s proposal deserves consider- 
ation and, probably, enactment, 

We'll grant that census data of this type 
may be valuable to specific businesses, but 
why should the taxpayers’ money be used 
to gather data for specific businesses, and 
why is it any of the government's business 
at what age you had your last baby, what 
you think your home is worth, or—as long 
as you are not getting government aid—if 
you worked last week? 

Yes, we know the Bureau of the Census 
tells us its records are confidential, and 
such figures are used only statistically. 
There have been too many tales of govern- 
ment snoopers getting into income tax 
records, first class mail, and other sup- 
posedly private and confidential informa- 
tion. Federal income tax records are now 
open to states and cities for local income 
tax checks. 

We are fast losing the privacy which is 
the right of every free person, and the 
census of 1970 would be a good time to 
call a halt to the erosion of this right. 

Rep. Betts, Sen. Lausche, and others who 
seek to defend this right deserve support 
in their effort. 


[From the Greenfield (Ind.) Reporter, 
Feb. 13, 1968] 
How Far SHOULD THE CENSUS Go? 


Should a person be liable for a fine and 
jail term for refusing to answer a Census 
question about his plumbing? 

Is one’s Constitutional right to privacy 
violated if the Bureau of the Census compels 
him to answer whether he owns an air con- 
ditioner, how many weeks he worked the 
previous year, and how many times he’s been 
married? 

Several Congressmen think so. They object 
to the 50-question, 20-page questionnaire 
which the Bureau of the Census plans to mail 
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to one-fourth of the U.S. households in 1970. 
Failure to answer all questions can result in 
a $100 fine and 60 days in jail. 

Jackson Betts of Ohio who 
doesn’t like it, has introduced legislation to 
limit the questions in the Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing that can be asked under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. “I feel it 
is outrageous that the citizens should be 
threatened with imprisonment for failure to 
comply,” he told Congress. 

A majority of independent businessmen 
feel the same way. A poll conducted by the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
found 83 per cent of the business proprietors 
in favor of Congressman Betts’ legislation, 
with only 13 per cent opposed, and 4 per cent 
undecided. 

In Indiana, 84 per cent are in favor, 11 per 
cent opposed, and 5 per cent undecided. 

The nation’s independent businessmen, 
who frequently complain about the increas- 
ing paperwork required of them by the gov- 
ernment and the continual invasion of pri- 
vacy, are obviously receptive to the argu- 
ments put forth by Congressman Betts on 
the Census questionnaire. 

He points out that if a citizen wishes to 
assert his right of privacy, by refusing to 
answer Census questions, he may be subject 
to prosecution like a criminal. The penalties 
were provided years ago to promote com- 
pliance and accuracy, but since then, the 
questionnaire has been expanded to include 
questions of housing, unemployment, and 
personal history. 

Congressman Betts, calling the proposed 
questionnaire, “a monstrosity,” says the form 
has deviated from its original Constitutional 
purpose, which is to determine the popula- 
tion of the states so that the House of 
Representatives can be apportioned. Con- 
gress has failed to assert some control over 
the Census and protect the right of privacy, 
he says. 

“Does the government need to know if a 
person has an air conditioner, the condition 
of his plumbing and if he shares his 
shower?” he asked in appealing for Congres- 
sional action. “I don't really think so.” 

“These are questions that simply require 
the taxpayers to conduct market research for 
private industry.” 

His bill would limit the categories of ques- 
tions which a person must answer under 
penalty of law to a few essential ones: name 
and address, relationship to the head of the 
household, sex, date of birth, race, marital 
status, and number of visitors in the house- 
hold at the time of the census. 


H.R. 15859: Needed Legislation for 
Beautification of Public Buildings 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am again 
introducing legislation to require that at 
least 1 percent of the money available to 
construct Federal buildings shall be used 
to provide for decorative art in such 
buildings. 

During my entire career as a legisla- 
tor, I have been concerned with the cul- 
tivation of art and the encouragement of 
American artists. In 1938, I introduced a 
bill, S. 3296, into the 75th Congress to 
provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine 
Arts. As a Senator, I also authored S. 
2967 in the 76th Congress. Neither of 
these bills were enacted, but my inter- 
est in this legislation never flagged. I 
was privileged, 27 years later, to intro- 
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duce H.R. 6196 in the 89th Congress, to 
establish a National Foundation on Arts 
and Humanities and strongly supported 
the extension of this act earlier this 
month when it came before the House. 
It was, of course, a great source of satis- 
faction to me that the Congress estab- 
lished a National Foundation and that 
it now promises to aid in promoting ex- 
cellence in artistic endeavor, befitting a 
mature, civilized nation. 

My bill requiring artwork in public 
buildings grows out of this long interest 
in the arts. Certainly the quality of our 
architecture is a clear sign of our appre- 
ciation of beauty. It was Winston 
Churchill who said: 

We shape our buildings; thereafter they 
shape us. 


Public buildings which are drab testify 
to a dearth of spiritual sensitivity. But 
a building enhanced by fine paintings, 
murals, or sculpture truly helps “shape” 
the esthetic appreciation of those who 
enter. 

I think it is important to note that this 
bill is another effort in a general rea- 
wakening of our Nation’s awareness of 
“beautification.” 

The President’s Task Force on the 
Preservation of Natural Beauty recently 
reported: 

The Federal Government... is the great- 
est single builder and landowner in the 
Country. As a consequence—though often 
without specific intent—it greatly influences 
the quality of our environment merely as a 
matter of good housekeeping. The Federal 
Government should insure that its physical 
installations not only serve their immediate 
purposes efficiently but also enhance the ap- 
pearance of their general setting. 


I think this bill I am introducing will 
serve the purposes espoused by the 
President’s task force, as well as the 
President himself who said in his mes- 
sage on natural beauty that beautifi- 
cation “requires attention to the archi- 
tecture of building.” 

Some Federal agencies involved in con- 
struction activities have shown admira- 
ble attention to the importance of art. 
The Federal Housing Administration, for 
instance, in a policy statement of Febru- 
ary 27, 1964, emphasizes the use of art 
by American artists in multifamily 
housing projects developed with FHA 
mortgage insurance. FHA authorized up 
to 1 percent of the estimated cost to 
be spent for art. 

My bill would extend this kind of due 
concern for beauty in building to the 
structures built or contracted by the 
Federal Government for its own use. 

In summary, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today will: first, benefit art- 
ists, by providing them opportunities for 
creating decorative art; second, beau- 
tify our public buildings, by requiring at 
least 1 percent of the cost to be used 
on decorative art in these buildings; 
and third, further art itself, by encour- 
aging the creation of murals, mosaics, 
paintings, sculpture, ironwork, pottery, 
weaving, wood carving, stonework, and 
artistic work in other media. 

The bill establishes an advisory board 
which will advise and consult with the 
Administrator of General Services in 
carrying out the intent of this bill. The 
board will be composed of the Chairman 
of the National Endowment for Arts, the 
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Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and seven other members appointed by 
the Administrator from among private 
citizens interested and experienced in 
artistic fields. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is second to 
none in economic and political power. 
But the noblest aspirations of a people 
come to expression in the artifacts of 
their creative genius. I should hope that 
our public buildings would be not only 
monuments to our power but symbols of 
our appreciation of artistic achievement. 

I am privileged to continue my own 
efforts to further art in America with this 
bill. And I am heartened that with our 
present national awareness of beauty in 
our environment, this measure will be 
promptly and carefully considered by the 
Congress. 


March Newsletter of Congressman 
Jack Edwards 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the message contained in the March 
newsletter of my colleague Congressman 
Jack EpwWaRDSs. His comments are as 
follows: 

DON'T BLAME THE RIOTERS 

Well the President's Commission studying 
last summer’s riots has reported and has 
found everyone at fault but the rioters. While 
this is not surprising, it nevertheless is dis- 
gusting to read a 250,000 word report which 
took 7 months to prepare only to find that, 
they feel, police brutality ranks as one of the 
major causes of the riots. 

Now we will be called on to spend about 
$2 billion each month to cure all the ills of 
the rioters. Sure jobs and education will help, 
but interestingly enough the report found 
that those arrested in the riots in Detroit 
last summer had a higher than average edu- 
cation and most of them had a good job. 

I guess the riot report will give the lagging 
Great Society a real shot in the arm. How- 
ever, early reaction in Congress would indi- 
cate a very cautious attitude. There is a gen- 
eral feeling, in which I concur, that crime, 
violence and riots must not be rewarded. 

NEW FLAG FILM 


Iam happy to announce the availability of 
a 15 minute film depicting the history of the 
American flag which is for use through my 
office. 

This 16MM color and sound movie was pro- 
duced by the U.S. Marine Corps and it illus- 
trates many important happenings in our 
history through tracing the symbol and use 
of the American flag. 

The film, The Story of Old Glory, is perfect 
for use by schools, civic clubs, church groups, 
scout meetings and is one that will be en- 
joyed by all age groups. 

The film can be obtained on a loan basis 
by contacting my Mobile Office, 319 Federal 
Building, 433-3581, ext. 404. 

GOOD NEWS FOR OUR RIVER SYSTEM 

The President’s Budget for fiscal year 1969 
contains the following items of interest in 
Southwest Alabama. 

I will be working to obtain appropriations 
for these projects which mean so much to 
the growth of our area. All projects are under 
control of the Corps of Engineers. 
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Alabama River—$110,000 for operation and 
maintenance. 

Alabama River Channel—$1,261,000 for 
construction. 

Bayou La Batre—$80,000 for operation and 
maintenance. 

Clairborne Lock and Dam—#4,900,000 for 
construction. 

Dauphin Island Bay—#$25,000 for operation 
and maintenance. 

Millers Ferry Lock and Dam—#8,900,000 for 
construction and $400,000 for operation and 
maintenance, 

Mobile Harbor—$1,200,000 for operation 
and maintenance, 

Mobile Harbor (Hollinger’s Island Chan- 
nel)—-$57,000 for general investigation, 

Perdido Pass—$402,000 for construction. 

Tennessee Tombigbee Waterway—$500,000 
for advance engineering and design. 


DID I GET YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE? 


Every residence in the Ist District should 
have received my 4th Annual Legislative 
Questionnaire last month. If you have not 
yet completed yours and returned it to me, 
please do so today for I value your opinion 
on these important matters which are being 
considered in Congress. 

WHAT NEXT L. B. J.? 

It seems a good percentage of those VIP's 
invited to the White House for official func- 
tions recently have been show business per- 
sonalities. It must be paying off, because now 
the American taxpayer is being called on for 
$200,000 to “prop a flop“. The money has 
been earmarked for the purchase of tickets 
to sagging Broadway shows! 

If the shows are good we will buy our own 
tickets; if they are not, we won't. What is 
wrong with this simple economic fact? 

Should the Senior Bowl and Junior Miss 
Pageant be eligible for a federal grant in the 
event they have vacant seats at perform- 
ances? This action further points up the 
little regard this Administration has for the 
taxpayers of our country. 


EDWARDS LEGISLATION 


Listed below are bills I have introduced 
in the House of Representatives recently. 
I will work for the passage of these meas- 
ures and will continue to press for favor- 
able action on other bills I have pending 
in committee. 

H.R. 139883—Amend Title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 to protect state and local 
governments against the loss of tax revenues 
which would otherwise result from acquisi- 
tions of property in Urban Renewal projects. 

H.R. 12208 and H.R. 14256—To protect 
American iron, steel and textile companies 
from unwarranted foreign competition and 
to assist in the balance of payments prob- 
lem. 

H.J. Res. 996—To amend the Constitu- 
tion to give Congress the power to override 
decisions of the Supreme Court, by a two 
thirds vote of Congress. 

H.R. 14777—Amend Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 to allow state 
and local school authorities to plan their 
school programs without outside interfer- 
ence. 

H.R. 14959—To amend the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act to prescribe penal- 
ties for the possession of depressant, stimu- 
lant, and halucinogenic drugs by unauth- 
orized persons; to increase penalties for the 
unauthorized sale, delivery, or disposition of 
such drugs; and for other purposes. 

H. Con. Res. 625—Require France to begin 
payment of World War I debt to U.S. 

H. Con. Res. 640—To help the balance of 
payments problem by encouraging American 
industry and American public to ship and 
travel on American ships. 


GOOD NEWS FOR PINE HILL 

I was pleased to announce recently the 
grant awarded to Pine Hill by the Economic 
Development Administration, to expand the 
cities water system and to install a sewer 
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system, all of which will help to create some 
115 new jobs. 

The total cost of the project is $359,500 
and the city of Pine Hill will invest $71,900. 
Completion of the 100,000-gallon water stor- 
age tank, extension of water mains, and 
sewer system construction will be completed 
in about 15 months. 

These improvements are in part largely 
due to the great plant being built nearby, 
MacMillan Bloedel United, Inc., which will 
employ over 700 people. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 

The Balance of Payments problem still 
plagues us. Travel restrictions are not the 
answer. But I believe a strong Merchant 
Marine can provide a large part of the an- 
swer. A study has just been completed which 
shows that if we had no American Merchant 
Marine, our Balance of Payments deficit 
would be 30% higher. Think, then, how much 
we could improve our balance of payments 
deficit if we just had an adequate Merchant 
Marine transporting a larger share of our 
American Commerce. Everytime we pay for- 
eign flag ships to transport our goods, we are 
just eating into our gold supply. It just 
doesn't make sense. 


THE GIGANTIC FEDERAL BUDGET 


Although President Johnson said his record 
one hundred and eighty-six billion dollar 
budget for the coming fiscal year was tight 
and stringent, examples still come to light 
indicating that no really extensive effort was 
made to do away with unnecessary spending. 

Congressman Durward Hall, Missouri Re- 
publican, pointed out recently that the 
budget provides for two projects for the 
study of blackbirds. They will cost more than 
$60,000. 

One is a grant of $50,400 to the University 
of Wisconsin to prepare An Ecology of Black- 
bird Social Organization.” Ecology is a ten- 
dollar word describing the pattern of rela- 
tionships between creatures and their total 
environment. 

The other is an $11,200 grant to the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic College for a study of 
“Competition and Social Organization in 
Mixed Colonies of Blackbirds.” 

There are many other instances that indi- 
cate the United States Government has been 
spending, or plans to spend, money on proj- 
ects that appear to be questionable or un- 
necessary. I know the budget can be cut. I 
Know there are non-essential expenditures 
which can be omitted. I will be working to- 
wards this end as the appropriations bills 
come before the House. 


COAST GUARD EXPANSION IN MOBILE 


The U.S. Coast Guard has shown its con- 
tinuing interest in the Mobile area in an- 
nouncing its plans to construct additional 
facilities at the Coast Guard Air Station at 
Bates Field. Over $2 million will be spent to 
make this the largest Coast Guard Air Station 
in the nation. 

This expansion, coupled with the new buoy 
tender and sea rescue base to be developed 
at Brookley Field this year, will give the 
Mobile area the finest air-sea rescue service 
in the country, The Coast Guard is adding 
greatly to the growth and economy of the 
First District. 


The Need for Health Manpower 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, President Johnson sent to Con- 
gress his message on health in America. 
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I was most encouraged to note that one 
of the major themes of this message was 
the growing need for health manpower. 

Health care today requires the serv- 
ices of a wide range of skilled and un- 
skilled personnel. Our hospitals, clinics, 
nursing homes, and private medical and 
dental practitioners must be adequately 
staffed to insure that every citizen ob- 
tains quality medical care. 

The essential ingredient, then, in plan- 
ning for health is health manpower. 
Whatever health legislation Congress 
passes will be successful only to the ex- 
tent that we have the necessary person- 
nel to carry out the programs. And our 
need is not simply for more physicians 
and dentists; we must increase the health 
manpower supply at all levels, from 
hospital orderlies and technicians to doc- 
tors in the highly skilled specialties. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, we must 
look beyond current needs to the future 
requirements for health in our society. 
According to many experts in the field, 
the health manpower shortage is now 
critical and all indications are that it will 
become much worse as population growth 
continues and the expectations of our 
society regarding health services in- 
crease. 

Mr. Speaker, the challenge of planning 
to meet health manpower needs of the 
future rests with us in Congress here 
and now. 

I hope all Members will give careful 
consideration to the President’s message 
on health and to the legislative measures 
which he has urged. 


VFW Midwinter Conference 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars led by their Com- 
mander in Chief Joseph A. Scerra, of 
Gardner, Mass., are holding their mid- 
winter conference in Washington, March 
9 to 12. The purpose of the conference 
is to bring to Washington the leaders of 
the VFW so that they may confer with 
Members of the Congress and officials 
of the executive agencies to discuss na- 
tional goals of this great veterans orga- 
nization. Many of the goals of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars are under con- 
sideration in the Congress today. 

This oldest of the major veterans orga- 
nizations is led this year by a friendly, 
purposeful man who has ably, forcefully 
and courageously led the VFW to new 
heights in membership and results. Joe 
Scerra had hardly begun his year as 
commander in chief before enplaning to 
South Vietnam to serve as a Presidential 
observer at the national elections held in 
that tortured land last fall. He returned 
to take up the fight for veterans benefits 
and with his term only half over we 
would have to say at this time that Joe 
has had a very good year. To mention 
just one of the major accomplishments 
of his year—and I pick this one out be- 
cause the VFW has been preeminent in 
focusing attention on this problem—we 
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have seen a reversal of the policy of the 
executive branch of our Government 
with respect to the closing of our na- 
tional cemeteries. The back of the clo- 
sure policy has been broken. We can go 
on now to resolve the issue instead of 
hiding it. 

We all know that when winter begins 
to fade in Washington so also come our 
young people from all over these United 
States. We have also come to know that 
when the VFW holds its Washington 
conference each March these veterans 
bring with them a very special group of 
our youth. 

These are young Americans, not yet 
out of high school, who give us fresh in- 
sight into the meaning of this democratic 
society which we cherish. These are the 
winners of the VFW Voice of Democracy 
contest. From every State in the Union, 
and also representing young Americans 
living in Panama, Okinawa, and Korea, 
the winners were selected from a group 
of entrants numbering almost 400,000 
high school students. We look forward to 
meeting this fine group of Americans. 
They are representative of our youth and 
their belief in our heritage and their 
dedication to our purposes is shared by 
those many young Americans, only a few 
years older than they, who wear the uni- 
form of our country. We, of the U.S. 
Congress are delighted to join with them 
in welcoming these fine young Ameri- 
cans. 

The story of the young Americans 
serving in our Armed Forces is well told 
in an article which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of the VFW magazine, edited 
by John Smith, entitled “The True 
Young American.” As the article points 
out the true young American can be 
found on the battlefields in Vietnam— 
not in demonstrations. I commend the 
article to the membership of this House 
and to all Americans. One feature of it 
that will be of particular interest to my 
distinguished colleagues is the reference 
to two Americans of the younger gen- 
eration serving their country in Vietnam 
whose father fought with valor in an 
earlier conflict and now serves with dis- 
tinction in this body. The young Amer- 
icans are Jim and Jack Teague. And 
their father, of course, is our respected 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Honorable OLIN E. “TIGER” 
TeaGue. We thank the VFW for this 
contribution toward keeping the proper 
perspective toward our young people. 

The VFW has grown to the point 
where its membership now totals almost 
142 million. We hope they continue to 
grow and continue to provide the en- 
lightened leadership which is refiected 
in the top priority legislative and secur- 
ity goals which VFW Commander in 
Chief Joe Scerra has presented to the 
Congress. These are goals which have 
been well considered and well presented. 
They follow: 

VF. W. NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE GOALS, 1967—68 

The President's historic message outlin- 
ing the Nation’s responsibilities to veterans 
and the establishment of a Presidential Study 
Group to conduct a comprehensive study of 
compensation, pension and other veterans 
benefits, makes it possible to advance in 
giant strides toward the attainment of long- 
sought goals. Most hopefully these mile- 
stones will provide the basis for further as- 
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sistance to those who have served in the 
Armed Forces and thereby rendered a spe- 
cial service to the Nation which entitles 
them or, if deceased, their survivors to spe- 
cial consideration. 

Our course of action during the comihg 
year: To broaden and improve existing pro- 
grams, to win acceptance of new veterans 
concepts, creation of a Standing Senate Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee. 

Compensation 

The compensation program for service 
connected death and disability for all vet- 
erans or their dependents must be con- 
tinuously revised to maintain an adequate 
standard of living, taking into consideration 
cost of living increases, loss of earnings 
growth capability and equitable adjustment 
of payments to widows or eligible depend- 
ents to sustain their rights through periods 
of changing status. 

Specifically, the compensation programs 
must provide— 

1, Compensation payments set well above 
the government standards for other assist- 
ance programs. 

2. An extra measure of compensation for 
disability due to combat or extra-hazardous 
service, 

3. Automatic cost of living increases, 

4. The vesting of permanent rights in wid- 
ows. 

5. Special consideration for disability en- 
titlement should be accorded all former pris- 
oners of war. 

Pension 


The V.F.W. recognizes the principle of pen- 
sions for non-service connected disabled vet- 
erans in the conviction that they have made 
sacrifices in the national interest above and 
beyond that required of citizens who did not 
serve in the Armed Forces and that such mil- 
itary service performed by such veterans en- 
titles them to financial aid. 

Fairness requires substantial increases in 
income limitations to raise the program 
above the level of Government standards for 
other assistance programs, insurance against 
reduction or loss of pension from increases in 
Social Security and restructuring of both 
pension programs. 

Specifically, the pension program requires: 

1. $600 to $1000 increases in income limi- 
tations, 

2. Permanent protection against reduction 
or loss of pension from future social security 
and other retirement increases. 

8. Restructuring of the pension programs 
by raising income limitations and pension 
payments with provision for minimum pen- 
sion guarantee for those in lower income 


categories, 
` Veteran preference 


Continued vigilance by V.F.W. to preserye 
veteran preference in employment, 


GI bill 

1. The V.F.W. recommends that the reha- 
bilitation assistance authorized for those who 
have served in the armed forces since Jan- 
uary 31, 1955 be broadened to provide assist- 
ance commensurate with current economic 
conditions and provide one and one-half days 
education and training benefits for each day 
of military service. 

2. The widows and orphans of veterans 
who were killed or who were disabled in serv- 
ice should be eligible to receive career-ori- 
ented education training. 

3. The veterans GI loan program should 
be put on a permanent basis with provisions 
for restoring eligibility upon repayment of 
previous loans. 

Cemeteries 

The Executive Branch has run roughshod 
over the right of veterans to burial in a na- 
tional cemetery. The Congress and the ad- 
ministration have a moral responsibility to 
move ahead with a reasonable and equitable 
national cemetery program. 
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Specifically, resolution of the mounting 
crisis requires— 

1. Transfer of jurisdiction over national 
cemeteries to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
in the House of Representatives. 

2, A national cemetery system adequate to 
provide a national cemetery in every State. 


Medical care 


Medical care for veterans must be main- 
tained at the finest and highest level possible. 

Specifically, the VA medical program re- 
quires— 

1. Upgrading of facilities and equipment. 

2. Training, employment, and retention of 
the finest medical and nursing personnel. 

3. Improve post-hospital care p y 
providing more nursing care facilities for 
elderly veterans and VA approved community 
care for psychiatric patients. 

4, All overseas veterans be entitled to hos- 
pitalization as a matter of right without fur- 
ther qualifications. 


Senate Veterans Committee 


The Senate has approved establishment of 
a Committee on Veterans’ Affairs as a provi- 
sion of a Legislative Reorganization Bill (S. 
355) now pending in the House. House oppo- 
sition to features of the bill other than the 
creation of a Senate Veterans Committee 
makes passage very doubtful. We believe it 
necessary, therefore, for the Senate to act 
independently to: 

1. Create a standing Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs in the U.S, Senate. 
v.. W. NATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

GOALS, 1967-68 
Preamble 

The V.F.W. believes that morally and stra- 
tegically the United States has no choice but 
to take whatever military steps are necessary 
to achieve victory in South Vietnam. We be- 
lieve, further, that anything short of com- 
plete victory will destroy chances for ultimate 
peace and will undermine the security of the 
United States. 

South Vietnam 


1. Support whatever action is required to 
conclude the war with victory. 

2. Oppose any form of truce, cease-fire, or 
coalition government that could impair win- 
ning a full victory. 

8. Oppose recognition of the so-called na- 
tional Liberation Front. 

4. Blockade North Vietnam, 

Military personnel 

1. Increase military pay, allowances, and 
retirement benefits. 

2. Provide government or commercial 
transportation to home for military person- 
nel on leave prior to and upon return from 
overseas duty, and those on convalescent and 
emergency leave. 

3. Support legislation for pay-and-a-half 
for military personnel while voluntarily serv- 
ing in Vietnam beyond minimum required 
tour of duty. 

4. Free mail for military personnel overseas 
or hospitalized. 

Military policy 

1. Support full-scale anti-missile defense 
system for United States. 

2. Oppose merger of and retain a strong 
national guard and reserve. 

3. Support programs for U.S. supremacy in 
space and oceanography. 

4. Support a U.S. built enlarged and mod- 
ern merchant marine as a vital element of 


defense. 
Foreign policy 

1. Retain full U.S. control of Okinawa. 

2 Oppose ratification of proposed Panama 
Canal treaties, 

3. Urge U.S, withdrawal from U.N. if Red 
China is admitted. 

4, Retain full U.S. control of Guantanamo 
Bay. 


Mr. Speaker, we wish to conclude our 
remarks by stating that during my long 
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service on the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I have come to appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the Washington of- 
fice of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Executive Director Cooper T. Holt and 
Director of National Legislative Service 
Francis W. Stover have particularly been 
a great aid in bringing the objectives of 
the veterans to our attention. 


Sicilian Trip 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr, Speaker, more 
than 7 weeks ago, a series of earthquakes 
struck a triangular area of Sicily bound- 
ed by Salemi, Poggioreale, and Santa 
Margherita di Belce. The initial destruc- 
tion, the death of 300 persons, the injury 
of 1,000 was reported throughout the 
world. But little attention has been paid 
to the disaster’s aftermath, the misery 
and deprivation in which the survivors 
are living. 

At the request of individuals and relief 
agencies seeking to help the victims, I 
went to Sicily to see firsthand what the 
needs of the survivors are and to help 
raise the funds needed to assist in re- 
building the blighted area. 

I have found that the Sicilian Regional 
and Italian Central Governments are do- 
ing a magnificent job to aid the disaster 
victims. But the deprivation, the destruc- 
tion, and the urgent needs are so strik- 
ing that the two Governments cannot be 
expected to return the region to a normal 
life in any reasonable period of time 
without extensive aid from other nations. 

The American people and their Gov- 
ernment already have contributed al- 
most $3.5 million to aid the refugees. In 
January, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union donated $50,000 to 
help the Sicilians. My investigation re- 
veals, however, that as generous as this 
is, it is still not enough. 

There are four major areas of need: 

HOUSING 


Eighty thousand Sicilians now are 
homeless. Some are living in shacks fash- 
ioned out of paper; others in freight cars, 
and others in tents supplied by the Ital- 
ian and United States Governments. 

Half of these refugees haye houses 
which could be repaired, but are unin- 
habitable at this time. The remainder 
have absolutely nothing to return to. 

Five villages were completely devas- 
tated. The quakes, which struck Janu- 
ary 14 through 16 and again January 25, 
ravaged 7 percent of four more villages 
and 50 percent of still another four 
villages. 

Although most of the refugees have 
been moved into tent cities where basic 
food and medical attention are being 
e, the situation is not encourag- 

ng. 

First, many of the people can bathe 
only once every 2 or 3 weeks. In most of 
these tent cities, is a grave threat of 
epidemic. 

Second, refugees will soon be moving 
from tents to barracks, where families 
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of up to eight persons will be living in 
one 12- by 18-foot room. Most of these 
rooms will have neither windows nor 
bathing facilities. Because of the poor 
heating and ventilating systems in the 
rooms, the refugees will have to with- 
stand subfreezing temperatures in the 
winter months, and extremely high tem- 
peratures during the summer season. 
Third, the tent cities cannot provide 
the basic community services destroyed 
by the earthquake. Although homes are 
of the highest priority, there must be 
funds to build schools, hospitals, fire and 
police stations, utilities and village stores. 
FOOD 


Big commercial kitchens in the tent 
cities distribute free bread, spaghetti and 
a little meat to the refugees. All other 
foodstuffs—like fruit, coffee, and sugar— 
the people must purchase. 

Those not living in the Government 
centers are receiving food allowances 
equivalent to $3 a day for a family of 
five. 

Many Sicilians are still without food 
because they cannot reach the Govern- 
ment center or fear to leave their homes 
and farms, as uninhabitable as they may 


be. They have no way to produce their 


own food requirements. 

In many cases, children are without 
milk, which before they could get on 
their family farms. This is true in Cala- 
tafima, for example, where there also is 
a shortage of clothing and blankets to 
shield the refugees from the cold. 

The refugees fear that the Govern- 
ment’s food subsidies will stop by mid- 
April because of a shortage of funds. 
They point out that this was the ex- 
perience of the victims of the floods 
which struck Florence in the fall of 1966. 

In an effort to produce as much food 
as possible, the Italian Government 
quickly repaired the region’s roads and 
arranged to transport the farmers from 
the centrally located tent cities to their 
farms and villages, scattered on the hill- 
sides of the mountainous region. 

Unfortunately, the extensive loss of 
farm animals and tools sometimes makes 
this transportation useless. The refugees 
simply have no way to work their fields. 

These basic losses probably will result 
in a tremendous cut in this year’s har- 
vest, forecasting widespread hunger this 
spring and winter. 

There is evidence that unless a great 
deal of help arrives immediately, the 
hunger pattern may last for 3 to 5 years. 

PERSONAL NEEDS 


The Italian Government has promised 
to give each refugee family 500,000 lira— 
about $833—to cover all losses except 
houses. As generous as this amount is, 
it still cannot be expected to sufficiently 
cover the costs of the huge losses suffered 
by these people. 

Their lives have been completely dis- 
rupted. 

The earthquakes not only crumbled 
their houses, farm buildings, stores, and 
public buildings; killed their farm ani- 
mals, relatives and neighbors; ruined 
their tools; but the disasters deprived 
them of their basic personal belongings 
essential to daily life—clothing, sheets, 
towels, razors and blades, toothbrushes, 
combs and hairbrushes, shoes, soap, and 
a hundred other items. 
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ECONOMY 

Although the largest Sicilian popula- 
tion centers of Palermo, Trapani, and 
Marsala did not suffer overwhelmingly 
from the quakes, the island’s entire econ- 
omy is expected to be affected by the dis- 
asters. Thus, the earthquakes truly dealt 
a blow to 4 million persons. 

While the Sicilian economy struggles 
to return to normal, the Italian Govern- 
ment must spend between $50 and $60 
million merely to provide temporary 
housing for the refugees. 

Rebuilding the damaged homes and 
providing permanent housing for those 
whose homes were totally destroyed will 
cost between $450 and $600 million. 

These figures do rot include the al- 
lowances promised to the refugee fam- 
ilies nor the cost of helping the people 
recover their farm animals and tools so 
they may work again. 

The floods in Florence in 1966 crip- 
pled one-third of the Italian economy. 
Nevertheless, it was beginning to surge 
upward in 1967. The cost now of repair- 
ing the damage of the Sicilian earth- 
quakes will be a tremendous financial 
drain on the Italian Government. 


PROPOSALS 


The Italian Government must have 
help in aiding the refugees. The Sicilians 
are a proud, hard-working people. They 
must be given the opportunity to earn 
their own way in life. This is a drastic 
emergency which must be met through 
drastic efforts. 

In ordinary times the United States 
never has to be reminded to respond 
to the needs of peoples of other nations. 
When disaster strikes, when people are 
hungry, the American people give 
quickly, willingly, and generously. 

Unfortunately, this Nation now faces 
major needs within its own borders, As 
the report of the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
reemphasized only a few days ago, our 
own cities, our own poverty-stricken citi- 
zens need prompt attention at the same 
time as we courageously are helping to 
fight a war to guarantee the freedom of 
the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

Therefore, I am not calling upon our 
Government for a massive and costly 
Federal program to aid the Sicilians. 

The U.S. Government can help in some 
way, but the burden of America’s assist- 
ance to these unfortunate victims of 
nature will have to fall upon the pri- 
vate sector of our Nation and our citizens 
as individuals. 

There are five major ways in which the 
American people and other fortunate na- 
tions can help the Sicilian refugees. 

First. At relatively little cost, the U.S. 
Government can make available food 
surpluses to help feed the 80,000 refugees 
and the farm animals still alive. The food 
can be given free of charge or at a mini- 
mal cost. 

As a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I plan to draft such a pro- 
posal. 

Second. The United Nations with its 
many humanitarian agencies must do- 
nate funds and emergency supplies to 
the Italian Government in this time of 
great need, 

Third. The American people must dig 
into their own rockets to find funds to 
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establish a loan agency to provide cap- 
ital for the Sicilian merchants to rebuild 
the stores and provide the services 
which the villagers depend upon. 

In addition, our citizens must realize 
the huge amount of money needed to 
purchase food to broaden the diet of the 
refugees and avert disease in the near 
future; to buy clothing, building ma- 
terials for homes and farms, animals, 
tools, school supplies, and personal be- 
longings. 

Thanks to the Italian Red Cross and 
the Italian medical community, the 
refugees are receiving adequate med- 
ical attention. But money is needed to 
purchase additional medical supplies. 

I also urge the American people to 
search their closets, attics, and base- 
ments to find clothing and personal items 
so desperately needed by the refugees. 

Fourth. American manufacturers and 
firms could perform a great service by 
contributing the personal items and 
medical supplies that are needed in great 
quantities. Vitamins, toothbrushes, 
soap—items like this would be a tre- 
mendous help. 

Fifth. Finally, volunteers in the health 
and social service fields, preferably ones 
who can converse in Italian, are sorely 
needed to aid the Pontifical Relief Com- 
mission perform its services. 

The people of Sicily have been plagued 
by natural disaster. Two summers ago, 
landslides left thousands without shel- 
ter. Only last fall, Palermo was infested 
with millions of rats. And Mount Etna, 
on the island’s eastern tip, erupts 
periodically. 

The island’s residents have always 
been poor; some would term them pov- 
erty stricken. But the Sicilians were 
just beginning to emerge from their his- 
tory of financial strife when January’s 
earthquakes struck them down again. 

They are a proud people who ask no 
unnecessary charity. They need only the 
consideration. one neighbor should show 
to another during periods of distress. I 
hope that the American people and the 
international community will express 
their concern for their Sicilian friends 
in tangible form. 


Rarely Obeyed, Seldom Enforced 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a recent edi- 
torial of station WJBK in Detroit, Mich. 

This fine editorial points out the folly 
of enacting additional firearms legisla- 
tion which would only make gun owner- 
ship by the law-abiding citizens, for 
sporting or protective purposes, more dif- 
ficult. It would have no effect on the 
criminal element who obtain and use 
guns illegally. 

The editorial follows: 

RARELY OBEYED, SELDOM ENFORCED 

Early Monday morning on a Detroit street, 

one car backed into another. An argument 
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developed, both drivers carried pistols, one 
of them was shot dead. 

It wasn’t exactly headline news as Detroit 
racked up homicide No. 57 for 1968, compared 
to 37 on the same date last year. Nor was 
it any surprise to police that neither of the 
two pistols was registered, although Michigan 
has long required permits for hand guns. 

Carrying a concealed weapon can, on paper, 
get a man five years in prison. And often it’s 
the only charge police can lodge immediately 
against a suspect. More often than not, how- 
ever, good police work is thwarted as the 
courts answer concealed weapons charges 
with little more than a legal slap on the 
wrist—a token fine and probation, for ex- 
ample. 

Of some 24-hundred persons picked up on 
concealed weapons charges in Detroit last 
year, only about 12-hundred have been con- 
victed of anything. Nearly 500 were freed 
outright, with 746 cases still pending. Most 
of the convictions that were obtained came on 
reduced misdemeanor pleas. 

All of this causes us to again wonder how 
anyone can think a new law calling for reg- 
istration of all firearms would be any more 
effective than the old law covering only hand 
guns. 

Citizens with larceny or worse in their 
hearts who pack hidden weapons aren't about 
to sign them up, law or no law. 


Agricultural Census 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. Speaker, on February 
29, I introduced a bill which would pro- 
hibit the use of questions directly relat- 
ing to production, acreage, operation, 
and financing of any farm or farmer in 
the agricultural census. Since then, the 
mail that I have received on this subject 
has been completely in support of this 
legislation. I hope that enough interest 
can be stirred up on the proliferation of 
Government inquiries and questionnaires 
probing into the private life and busi- 
ness affairs of our citizens to result in a 
hard-nosed review of this situation. 

Some of the statistics from the Presi- 
dent’s budget in and of themselves are 
indicative of the need to review the ac- 
tivities involved in the census of agri- 
culture. New obligational authority for 
the Bureau of the Census is reported as: 


[In millions] 


Fiscal year 198740 827. 2 
Fiscal year 1968.445454 37.3 
Fiscal year 19692 43.0 


The fiscal year 1969 figure includes 
$3.2 millions for preparatory work for 
the forthcoming census of agriculture. 

At the same time, the President re- 
quests $14.7 million in NOA for the Sta- 
tistical Reporting Service of USDA—an 
increase from the estimate of $13.8 mil- 
lions for fiscal year 1968. This Service 
has the responsibility for “providing the 
official estimates on this Nation’s agri- 
culture, including acreage, yield, and 
production of crops, stocks, and value of 
farm commodities, numbers, and inven- 
tory value of livestock items. Data col- 
lected and published on prices paid and 
received by farmers are basic to compu- 
tation of parity prices.” 
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The SRS reports that in 1967 they dis- 
tributed 9,240,000 questionnaires and 
had 232,000 objective survey contacts— 
measurements and interviews. 

I fully appreciate the need for accu- 
rate agricultural estimates. However, it 
seems to me that it is high time that 
the situation is reviewed from both an 
economy view and considering the con- 
stant interference in citizens’ private 
affairs. 


Myth of Anti-Americanism 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
there are many detractors in this country 
who seem to oppose our firm stand 
against Communist aggression in Viet- 
nam, it is commonly thought that our 
allies are overwhelmingly opposed to our 
resistance to the aggressive actions of 
North Vietnam against South Vietnam. 

I have been heartened in recent days 
by two documents, one of which came 
from a cousin of mine, a Britain named 
Tom Sowler, who quite vividly expressed 
gratitude at our resistance, as follows: 

As far as Vietnam is concerned the at- 
titude of myself and all my friends is frank 
disbelief. We have seen General Westmore- 
land (a British name) many times on tele 
and aways he has filled us with confidence. 
We have believed that everything was under 
U.S. control for he said so. To what can we 
cling as truth when we see the terrible trials 
of that savage and cruel fighting in Vietnam? 
Has someone in high places badly under- 
estimated the situation? No war has ever 
been fought for less selfish motives but when 
must the senseless waste of young lives 
cease? You are in Vietnam for an ideal, Your 
country is being bled white for others. How 
reminiscent it is of British struggle in all 
corners of the world when we were strong. 
Pax Britannica! The suffering. The misun- 
derstanding. The cost in human lives. Blame- 
less lives. From all this you will realise that 
I am confused, I thought you people at con- 
siderable sacrifice had got Vietnam sewn up. 
And now! Is this just the beginning of some- 
thing larger? You must stand firm you 
Americans. Without your stand we all are 
lost. But can we really believe the casualty 
figures? It would seem to me that your suf- 
fering must be greater than is admitted or 
else the Viet Cong is much less. We too over 
here talk of the credibility gap. For God sake 
put up somebody who means what he says 
and says what he means, 

In addition, a recent column in Time 
magazine indicates even the British press 
is not solidly opposed to our country’s 
defense of freedom. 

As a portion of my remarks, the col- 
umn, “Myth of Anti-Americanism,” from 
Time, March 1, 1968: 

MYTH OF ANTI-AMERICANISM 

With mounting stridency, the British press 
has criticized the U.S. role in Viet Nam, por- 
traying it as a misguided effort in a hopeless 
cause. But there has always been a minority 
of U.S. supporters, and one of them is Daily 
Mail Columnist Bernard Levin, an acid- 
tongued critic of everything from theater to 
world affairs. 

Levin noted in a recent column that he 
had spent the previous night at the opera. 
His readers, he assumed, had spent it watch- 
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ing television or enjoying other pleasures. 
“A lot of Americans and South Vietnamese, 
however, spent it dying.” 


THE WORLD'S ABUSE 


On that note, Levin sailed into British 
complacency. He expressed the kind of all- 
American sentiments that a U.S. commen- 
tator today would voice only at the risk of 
being laughed out of the league of sophis- 
ticated pundits. “They spent it dying,” con- 
tinued Levin, “so that you can go on watch- 
ing television, reading books and helping the 
children with their homework, and so that 
I can go on listening to Wagner. I don’t know 
about you, but I am grateful and will now 
say why.” As Levin saw it, the confrontation 
in Viet Nam may be “confused and horrible, 
its aims blurred, its cost in innocent blood 
unaccountable. But if it is lost, if the Ameri- 
cans finally get tired of doing the world’s 
work for nothing but the world’s abuse, if 
South Viet Nam is left to its fate, then what 
will follow, as surely as Austria followed the 
Rhineland, and Czechoslovakia followed Aus- 
tria, and Poland followed Czechoslovakia and 
six years of world war followed Poland, is a 
nuclear confrontation on a global scale be- 
tween the forces at present engaged in one 
tiny corner of the globe.” 

With that, Levin sat back and braced for 
a flood of criticism. In fact, he received more 
mail on the column than on anything else 
he had written in his eleven years in jour- 
nalism, but he found his 450 letters running 
3 to 1 in support of his position. Last week 
he mused over the reaction in a column for 
the International Herald Tribune. “We can 
now firmly discount the myth that practi- 
cally nobody in Britain understands and 
supports the American stand over Viet Nam,” 
he wrote. 

Most of his press colleagues still disagree 
with Levin. Evening News Columnist Kenneth 
Allsop suggested that “this fire-eating war- 
rior” of the press “ought to volunteer for a 
suicide squad and parachute into Viet Nam.” 
But one barometer of popular opinion, the 
Daily Mirror, which heretofore had had al- 
most nothing kind to say about the U.S. in 
Viet Nam, last week paid tribute in a front- 
page editorial to the courage of U.S. troops. 


Address by Richard M. Nixon 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Richard M. Nixon, de- 
livered on February 3,1968: 

ADDRESS BY RICHARD M; NIXON; AT CONCORD, 
N.H., FEBRUARY 3, 1968 

The finest hours in our nation’s history 
have been triumphs of the American spirit. 

We now are engaged in a great test of that 
spirit, Throughout the land, bitter conflicts 
are being waged between the races, between 
the generations, between ideologies, between 


advocates of lawful change and of chaotic 
violence. 


When the leaders of a great nation lose 
the trust of its people, when they lose touch 
with its spirit, the soul of the nation is 
torn. 


When Lyndon Johnson took office five years 
ago, he proclaimed the slogan: “Let us con- 
tinue.” 

Today, five years later, President Johnson 
is saying to the American people: Let us 
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continue what we have been doing for the 
last five years for another four years. 

So the question the American people will 
be answering with their votes in 1968 is: 
Shall we continue? 

The only answer to his question is: When 
the strongest nation in the world can be 
tied down for four years in the war in Viet 
Nam, with no end in sight; when the richest 
nation in the world cannot manage its own 
economy; when the nation with the greatest 
tradition of respect for the rule of law is 
plagued by rampant lawlessness; when the 
nation that has been a symbol of human 
liberty is torn apart by racial strife; when 
the president of the United States cannot 
travel either at home or abroad without fear 
of a hostile demonstration—then it’s time 
America had new leadership. 

I don’t think America can afford four 
more years of Lyndon Johnson in the White 
House. 

This is not a time to continue what we 
have. It’s a time for a new beginning. 

When I say we need new leadership, I am 
speaking not simply of leadership able to deal 
with pragmatic problems like those of mili- 
tary strength and economic management, or 
of housing and jobs and education. This has 
to be done and it can be done. But I mean 
something more. 

We need leadership that recognizes that 
the real crisis of America today is a crisis of 
the spirit. 

What America needs most today is what it 
once had, but has lost: the lift of a driving 
dream. 

Let us look at America now, at the start 
of this final third of the 20th Century. 
Whether peace and freedom survive in the 
world depends on the United States, and the 
great question is whether we can meet this 
challenge. 

In a material sense, our assets are immense. 
Our economic strength is unquestioned, and 
our military strength can be whatever we 
choose to make it. 

But in what should be our area of greatest 
strength, we have lost something. Back in 
the days when America was one of the weak- 
est nations of the world, when this granite 
state was one of only thirteen, then Amer- 
ica’s ideals were more powerful than they 
are today. America meant more to the world. 
It was a symbol of liberty and hope. It was 
weak militarily, poor economically, but rich 
in its devotion to a new concept of freedom, 

The tragedy is that somehow, while that 
concept has driven this nation higher, faster, 
than any nation at any time, the American 
idea has been losing its meaning for the 
world and for America. 

There are two reasons: the world has 
changed, and America has changed. 

Then we were a new nation in an old 
world. Now we are an old nation in a new 
world. 

At home and abroad we must recapture 
the American dream, 

America did not create freedom, but free- 
dom did create America. The trouble is that 
we have let both the word and the concept 
grow stale. The word “freedom” has become 
a Cliche, and the concept has too often been 
made an excuse for inaction. 

If we are to restore the vitality of the 
American ideal, we have to bear in mind 
that freedom is not static. Like any other 
living thing, freedom has to grow to survive. 

Today we live in a period of unprecedented 
change and growth in the world, a time when 
young people at home and new nations 
abroad are groping for new directions—and a 
static concept of freedom simply is not 
enough, 

Let us dedicate ourselves not only to the 
preservation of freedom, but to the expan- 
sion of freedom. 

The place to begin is here at home. We 
cannot provide an example abroad unless we 
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set an example at home. None of the battle- 
grounds on which we are engaged, none of 
the places in which we are being tested, is 
more important than the ground we stand on 
here. For the ultimate testing-place of 
America is America itself. 

And this is the time to begin. It’s time to 
move on to a new freedom, The old negative 
freedoms—freedom from hunger, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear—are no longer 
enough. The new freedom has to mean free- 
dom for the poor as well as the rich, freedom 
for black as well as for white; and it has to 
mean not only freedom from but freedom to. 
It means freedom to grow, freedom to choose, 
freedom to travel, freedom to create, free- 
dom to work—and freedom to enjoy the 
fruits of our labors. 

Let us recognize that rights have no mean- 
ing—freedom has no meaning—without the 
opportunity to exercise those rights and to 
use that freedom. 

For most of us in America, the American 
Revolution has been won and the American 
dream achieved. But there are millions for 
whom the dream has been an unreachable 
vision. 

The prophets of despair, the peddlers of 
hate, would have those millions believe that 
by taking up arms—whether literally or fig- 
uratively, or both—they can destroy a society 
that they see only in fragments, of which 
they see only the underside and not its prom- 
ise or its glory. 

They have to be persuaded, first, that they 
cannot—and they cannot. 

But second, they have to be shown the 
other side of that society, and they have to 
be shown it as a reality, which they can 
attain. 

It has not been so, Let us begin by confess- 
ing that fact. 

It must become so. Let us proceed by 
accepting that commitment. 

How do we do this? 

We do it first, by turning the power of 
freedom to the uses of freedom. 

The question today is not whether we pro- 
vide food for the hungry, homes for the ill- 
housed, jobs for the jobless. The question is 
how. 

And here we have one of the great, fun- 
damental issues which the people will decide 
with their votes in November. The Johnson 
Administration’s approach to every problem 
is to begin with government, Ours is to begin 
with people. The trouble with their approach 
is that it has failed. What they forget is that 
what has made America great has not been 
what government has done for people, but 
what people have done for themselves. 

The choice we face today, very simply, is 
this: Do we continue down a road that leads 
to big government and little people? Or do 
we take a new road, one that taps the en- 
ergies of the greatest engine of productivity 
the world has ever seen—the engine of Ameri- 
can industry and American private enter- 
prise? 

I say we take this new road. 

This means providing tax credit and other 
incentives for business to go where the need 
is, and to do efficiently what government now 
does so inefficiently. 

Let me be very precise: I am not saying 
that government is the enemy. After all, it’s 
our government; it belongs to the people. It 
has a role to play. But government alone 
simply is not capable of doing the job that 
needs to be done. And even more impor- 
tantly, it’s not capable of giving fire to the 
spirit and life to the dream. 

Government would be capable if all we 
cared about were the old freedoms from. 
But it fails because it stunts the new free- 
doms to. 

Whenever a new government program is 
proposed, there is one test that we should 
apply. Does it limit freedom? Or does it 
expand it? 
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There are those who say that there’s 
nothing new about relying more on private 
enterprise. After all, American business is 
older than the American government. But 
what is new is both the capacity and the 
will of private enterprise to do the job. Dur- 
ing this past third of a century, while we've 
been loading more and more onto the 
shoulders of government, private enterprise 
has been undergoing a quiet revolution. Its 
leaders have developed a social conscience 
far beyond anything the leaders of the 20s or 
the 30s would have recognized. And at the 
same time, technology has thrown wide the 
windows of the possible. It’s private enter- 
prise, not government, that has been turn- 
ing the wonders of science to the service of 
man, The American system of private enter- 
prise is the greatest instrument of change 
and of progress the world has ever known. 
And the skills and the resources it now com- 
mands are those that we need if the new 
freedoms are to be made a living reality 
for all of our people. 

And its use of free private enterprise that 
can provide for all of us an opportunity to 
participate in this great adventure. 

There's another thing we need if we're 
to make our freedoms real. We need the civil 
order that makes freedom possible. We need 
the rule of law to sustain the light of hope, 
and the light of hope to sustain the rule 
of law. 

This above all is itself a matter of the 
spirit—the spirit of justice, the spirit of 
law, the spirit of reconciliation. And this 
must come from our national leadership. 

To a crisis of the spirit, we need an answer 
of the spirit. 

Ours is an exciting time to be alive, and 
an exciting place to be alive. 

To the young people of America today, I 
say this: it’s true that you are inheriting a 
world you never made. But this was also 
true of every generation. The great, exciting 
difference is that you live in a world you 
can change. 

Never has it mattered so much in the world 
what the people of one nation do—the 
choices they make—the vision they hold out. 

It's our chance today, and your chance 
tomorrow, to give a new dimension to the 
American dream, a dimension which can 
change America and enable America to help 
change the world. 

As we make the American ideal of free- 
dom come true here at home, America will 
be able, by its example, to help bring a new 
freedom abroad—a freedom powered not by 
the force of arms, but by the power of ideas 
and the force of example. 

The world is waiting for that kind of a 
message, for that kind of an idea, for that 
kind of action. For it has become a world of 
young nations, and young people, tired of the 
old isms, wanting the material things of life 
but also wanting something more. 

That something more is what America has 
always meant to the world. And, if America 
is to heal its spirit and find its soul again, 
that something more is what America needs 
today. 


An Appeal to the Council of Ministers of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
for an End to the Oppression of Its 
Jewish Citizenry 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
it was my privilege to participate in a 
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Chicago Citywide Leadership Conference 
on Soviet Jewry. 

I have already included my remarks 
delivered at this meeting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Today, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a statement 
which is being distributed by the Chicago 
Citywide Leadership Conference and 
which dramatizes very succintly the 
plight of the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union today. 

Mr. Joel Ollander, secretary of the 
conference and Midwest regional director 
of the American Jewish Committee, 
worked very closely with Dr. Jerald C. 
Brauer, dean of the divinity school at 
the University of Chicago and chairman 
of the leadership conference, on this 
statement asking all Americans to join 
in this appeal. 

It is my hope that many cities across 
America will joint this imposing crusade 
to end the oppression suffered by the 
Jewish citizens of the Soviet Union. 

The statement being distributed by the 
Citywide Leadership Conference on So- 
viet Jewry follows: 

STATEMENT 
To the members of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 


From citizens of the City of Chicago meet- 
ing in conference on the oppression suf- 
fered by the Jewish citizenry of the So- 
viet Union. 


We call upon you ... the leadership of 
the Soviet Government, to recognize the 
flagrant violations of human rights perpe- 
trated upon your Jewish citizens by some of 
your regimes’ policies and practices—direct 
and indirect. We call upon you, the leaders 
of the Soviet Government, to enforce and de- 
fend the constitutional rights of your Jewish 
citizens to the same extent you have done 
so in the case of other national and religious 
groups in the U.S.S.R., We call upon you to 

and to honor your pledge to sup- 
port the international rights of man, as you 
have subscribed to them publicly many times 
in the past. 

To prevent your Jewish citizens from a free 
exercise of Judaism, their age old faith— 
the maintenance of religious seminaries, the 
publication and distribution of prayer 
books, the production and distribution of 
religious articles—violates your own solemn 
guarantees. To prevent your Jewish citizens 
from freely pursuing their national culture, 
and to deny the rights of Jewish intellectuals 
to fully express themselves in their national 
language—Yiddish—through books, nation- 
wide newspapers, schools and the theatre, 
will serve as a continual reminder of the 
violation of your own constitutional guaran- 
tees. To discriminate against your Jewish 
citizens in public life, to promote and nur- 
ture propaganda campaigns using anti- 
Semitic stereotypes, to encourage discrimina- 
tory application of maximum penalties, only 
brings the inequitable administration of 
your constitution into sharper focus. 

We respectfully and urgently request that 
you take proper cognizance of our statement 
and take appropriate steps to reinstate with 
all speed the constitutional guarantees for 
the benefit of your Jewish citizens. This will 
undoubtedly help eliminate the seeds of 
racism and discrimination which still last, 
and enhance the progress of all of the peo- 
ples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Respectfully, 
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Miss Cathy Johnson, Alabama Voice of 
Democracy Representative 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama has every reason to be proud of 
its representative in the annual Veterans 
of Foreign Wars voice of democracy con- 
test. Miss Cathy Johnson, Alabama win- 
ner, is a senior at Shades Valley High 
School in Birmingham, Ala. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Johnson. Last August Cathy became the 
first Alabamian to be elected president 
of the American Legion’s Girls’ Nation. 

An excellent student, Cathy ranks first 
in a class of 400, with an academic aver- 
age of 4.0 plus. She is a national merit 
finalist. To this outstanding academic 
record, she has added a remarkable list 
of extracurricular achievements. She is 
chairman of the Jefferson County Dem- 
ocratic Youth Advisory Committee. Last 
year she was elected Alabama Girls’ 
State governor, before going on to be- 
come Girls’ Nation president. 

She was a 1968 finalist in the Alabama 
Junior Miss Pageant, where she was 
elected “Miss Congeniality.” She has 
also been selected by the students and 
faculty of her school as “Miss Shades 
Valley,” and the “most likely to suc- 
ceed.” 

Cathy is president of Usherettes— 
school hostesses—treasurer of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, and editor of her 
school’s yearbook. She is a member of the 
student council, interclub council, French 
National Honor Society, French Club, 
American Field Service Club, pep squad, 
Chemistry Club, and History Club. She 
has also served as a page in the Alabama 
Legislature for two sessions. 

I commend to all my colleagues her 
speech on the theme “Freedom's Chal- 
lenge,” which follows: 

Three men entered a space capsule. They 
were to be the first in America’s moon shot 
program. Sixty seconds and an electrical 
spark later, Astronauts Grissom, White and 
Chaffee were dead. 

A young man and his wife were riding 
down a Dallas avenue acknowledging the 
admiration of their public. Three rifle shots 
later the vitality that was President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy no longer existed. 

A boy stepped out from behind a tree 
in a Vietnamese swamp. A shot rang out 
and another American soldier lay dead. 

It is these men and those thousands like 
them who comprise the generation immedi- 
ately preceding ours. It is the unique quality 
of this and every previous generation in the 
history of this nation that they realized that 
freedom is not free, They have stood up for 
every man’s right to think and act as he 
chooses. They have fought throughout the 


‘world to prove that nothing is at last sacred 
but the freedom of the individual. They have 


died to make this land free and they have 
given this the greatest of all to our genera- 


tion. 
This concept of the American heritage is 


reminiscent of the story concerning the old 
man on his solitary journey through the 
woods. He comes to a deep chasm in his 
path yet crosses it easily, but he turns on 
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reaching the other side and builds a bridge. 
A fellow traveler asks him why he should 
do such a thing when he will never again 
have the opportunity to take advantage of it. 
The old man answered that he saw a young 
man following him and realizes that he may 
have difficulty in crossing this chasm. He is 
building the bridge for him. This bridge 
is the American heritage. 

We have accepted this gift but not the 
responsibility which necessarily goes along 
with it. We have crossed freedom’s bridge but 
have not turned on reaching the other side 
in order to build those bridges which the 
generations of Americans future so desper- 
ately need. We have taken our heritage with 
no strings attached, This cannot be done. If 
we are to maintain our precious liberty, we 
must say as John Kennedy did, “I do not 
shrink from this responsibility, I welcome 
it”, 

We have to be able to stand up on our 
own two feet and declare to all the world this 
is my country. May she always be in the 
right, but my country right or wrong. There 
is no other alternative. Our generation has 
been blessed with a greater heritage than 
any other generation in the history of the 
world—liberty. We must preserve it at all 
costs. The American freedom is the hope of 
the world and it is our responsibility and 
ours alone to Keep it alive. 

This is our challenge. We will not be able 
to accept it if we stand silently at a foot- 
ball game while our national anthem is being 
played. If we watch Red Skelton portray an 
old man at a parade and see him cry when 
his flag goes past and our hearts do not swell 
up inside us until they almost burst, then 
we are not prepared to take an active part 
in this country’s affairs. 

We will be able to accept freedom’s chal- 
lenge if and only if we can pledge that 
whether America’s future shall have war or 
peace, it shall have freedom and take this 
pledge we shall, 


Dr. Jose A. Mora Urges Greater Freedom 
of Action for His Successor 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
this year Dr. Jose A. Mora will retire as 
Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States, a position he has 
held for the past 12 years. 

Dr. Mora’s tenure has witnessed the 
emergence of the OAS as a viable orga- 
nization from one that had previously 
been ceremonial. His leadership and skill 
have substantially contributed to the 
growth and maturity of the OAS. Dr. 
Mora is due a great vote of appreciation 
by all those who believe in a fight for 
unity and strength in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Starting in 1961 with the creation of 
such agencies as the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the Organization became 
more representative of the entire hem- 
isphere through its responsibility for 
administering development programs. 
All nations have been encouraged to 
participate as full partners with the 
duties and obligations that accompany 
such a commitment. 

In a recent article in the Miami Her- 
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ald, Latin American Correspondent Wil- 
liam Montalbano reported on his inter- 
view of Dr. Mora, who has some 
provocative observations on the future 
of the Organization of American States. 
Mr. Speaker, I commend this article to 
the attention of our colleagues, since I 
believe what Dr. Mora had to say should 
be given careful consideration: 
Mora Urces: “Free New OAS LEADER” 
(By William Montalbano) 


Dr. Jose A. Mora, retiring secretary-gen- 
eral of the Organization of American States 
(OAS), has called on hemisphere govern- 
ments to allow his successor greater freedom 
of action. 

Mora, who leaves office in May after 12 
years as OAS chief executive, said in an in- 
terview with The Herald that he believes 
the responsibilities of the secretary-general 
need to grow as the OAS matures. 

“People say the secretary-general needs 
more power. But the question should be 
phrased: How can we make better utiliza- 
tion of the secretary-general? Political power 
does not lie with the secretary-general, but 
with the OAS Council,” Mora said. 

Each voting OAS member—21 Latin Amer- 
ican nations and the U.S.—has a single vote 
in the council, where a two-thirds majority 
is required for action, 

“The secretary-general can do only what 
the member governments vote by majority 
to do. It is a very delicate proposition. If 
there is no consensus, it is difficult to act. 
This is the frustration of the secretary- 
general. 

“And when there is no consensus, it is 
sometimes the secretary-general who is 
blamed,” Mora said with a wry grin. 

Mora was in Miami to dedicate a bridge 
at the Interama site. He returned to Wash- 
ington Saturday. 

A dapper 70-year-old Uruguayan who has 
been a diplomat on one level or another 
since 1926, Mora has been accused of being 
a weak chief executive, a charming but in- 
effectual figurehead unwilling to act firmly. 

Part of the problem is in the nature of 
the job, which places the secretary-general 
in the middle between the Latins on one 
side and the U.S. on the other. 

Then, too, there is the fact that for most 
of its early years—the OAS was formed in 
1948—only the smaller Latin American coun- 
tries wanted the organization to be any- 
thing more than ceremonial, 

In fact, if not in name, the OAS initially 
was merely an extension of U.S. foreign 
policy and a convenient forum in which 
decisions taken unilaterally by the U.S. 
could be ratified and “legitimized.” 

Raul Roa, foreign minister of the Fidel 
Castro regime, once termed the OAS “the 
American Ministry of Colonization.” 

This began to change in 1961 with the 
creation of such development agencies as 
the Alliance for Progress and the Inter- 
American Bank. The OAS was given re- 
sponsibility for administering development 
programs and what has been called a 
“Latinization” of the organization began. 

Since Mora took office in 1956 to fill an 
unexpired term—he was reelected to a full 
10-year term beginning in 1958— the an- 
nual OAS budget has grown from $3 mil- 
lion to $17 million plus a special fund of 
$10 million, 

The changing U.S. position toward the 
organization is that the OAS should be a 
stronger force for hemispheric decision and 
should be administered by a strong chief 
executive. 

It was for this reason it supported Galo 
Plaza, a former president of Ecuador and 
United Nations troubleshooter highly re- 
garded in the hemisphere, as Mora’s suc- 
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cessor. Plaza was elected this month on an 
unprecedented fifth ballot. 

A former University of California quar- 
terback who speaks accentless colloquial 
English, Plaza is expected to improve the 
image of the OAS. He is also with U.S. sup- 
port, expected to have a freer rein for ac- 
tion than Mora enjoyed. 

Mora feels greater responsibility will in- 
evitably fall to the post of OAS secretary 
general. 

“The secretary general needs greater au- 
thority for more jobs; especially in peace 
and security. The mechanisms are estab- 
lished and in the future he will have more 
possibilities of taking action quicker,” he 
said. 

Mora dismisses charges the OAS still 
exists primarily to satisfy the U.S. 

“I have a great respect for the American 
states. I am sure they wouldn’t be in the 
organization today if it were an ‘American 
Ministry of Colonization.“ 

“The rules of the game are changing. They 
are more decent today. People tend to forget 
how it was in the beginning of the century. 
When the Marines went into Nicaragua then 
they stayed 20 years. When they went into 
Santo Domingo in 1965 the OAS played a 
major role in the peace-keeping and they 
were withdrawn in a year. 

“We must recognize that the OAS is a very 
peculiar organization. We have the richest 
country in the world and very poor countries 
sitting at the same table. The OAS has to 
concillate the different interests. 

“In order to obtain the solution it would 
like on a certain matter, the U.S. needs a 
lot of votes. And not every majority is an 
easy one.“ 

In Mora's view, a U.S. attempt to impose its 
will on an unpopular measure in the OAS 
today would result in grave—and perhaps 
fatal—damage to the inter-American system. 

“The Latin countries are conscious that 
they need the OAS. And the U.S. needs the 
pas today as much as Latin America,” Mora 
said. 

Once of our main tasks has been to in- 
troduce integration. The governments and 
people of Latin America are realizing they 
can’t live alone; that policy doesn’t end at 
the national frontier. 

“Countries little by little are accepting 
restrictions on their sovereignty for the com- 
mon good, that they wouldn’t have dreamed 
possible a few years ago.” 

Mora’s term has spanned the creation of 
the Alliance for Progress, the Communist 
takeover in Cuba and the civil war in the 
Dominican Republic, where he was instru- 
mental in arranging a ceasefire and which 
he regards as the organization’s single great- 
est success during his administration. 

“We established contact with both sides in 
Santo Domingo and saved the situation when 
many people thought it was impossible.” 

Plaza and Mora have been friends since 
1946, when Plaza was Ecuadorean ambassa- 
dor to Washington and Mora represented 
Uruguay there. 

Mora’s position in the recent balloting for 
secretary general was studiously neutral, but 
he is close to the Uruguayan government, 
which supported Plaza in all five ballots. 

“I am confident Plaza will be a great sec- 
retary general. There is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to develop the OAS and accomplish 
larger tasks.” 

Mora is enormously pleased with the agree- 
ment reached last week in Maracay, Vene- 
zuela, to establish a $25 million fund to 
foster educational and scientific develop- 
ment in Latin America under the auspices 
of the OAS. 

“This completes a great era of change that 
began in 1961. Our main concern is the de- 
velopment of Latin America—in all fields. 
Education and science are the latest. 
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“We must ... dedicate the OAS to the 
political development of the Americas. Our 
economic and social and technical plans are 
no good if the politicians don’t understand 
them. 

“We must form political leaders with a 
vision of development. Too often projects are 
frustrated by politicians who then complain 
the Alliance for Progress is not working. 

“What we need are parties who will take 
‘Development’ and carry it as a political 
banner,” 


Congressman Claude Pepper Introduces 
Legislation To Encourage Retired Pro- 
fessors To Return to the University— 
An Amendment to the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned with the problems and prog- 
ress of education in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Our history of dedication to a 
fine system of higher education in this 
country has laid the foundations for the 
strong and proud nation we have today 
and holds out the promise of future 
greatness. But, we cannot rest on our 
achievements; we must continually strive 
towards goals for tomorrow, always seek- 
ing to improve what we have created, 
for as John Galsworthy once noted, “If 
you do not think about the future, you 
cannot have one.” 

Planning for tomorrow is a critical 
aspect of higher education. In recent 
years, Federal legislation has made an 
important contribution both to that 
planning and to its implementation. I 
have been proud to support such legis- 
lation during my years in Congress, and 
I have viewed with satisfaction the re- 
sults of our efforts. We have accom- 
plished much. The National Defense 
Education Act, the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act, and the Higher Education 
Act are milestones on the road to excel- 
lence in higher education. They have 
benefited thousands of students by en- 
abling them to pursue their studies in 
the sciences, in literature, and in educa- 
tion. 

As a result of this and other legislation 
we have hundreds of teachers and pro- 
fessional people who might otherwise not 
even have attended college. Support of 
higher education activities has indeed 
been a worthy endeavor of Congress—an 
endeavor which I have been privileged 
to share. 

However, there remains much to be 
done. Today it is my pleasure to intro- 
duce—as H.R. 15858—an amendment to 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. By au- 
thorizing a program of individual grants, 
this bill would encourage retired profes- 
sors to conduct research or teach at de- 
veloping and rapidly growing institutions 
of higher learning. Enabling these men 
and women to continue their careers is of 
vital importance to this Nation if we are 
to achieve excellence in higher education. 

The rapid growth of institutions of 
higher learning in recent years coupled 
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with a burgeoning school enrollment has 
created a critical shortage in the teach- 
ing profession at the college level. And, if 
current forecasts are accurate, the situa- 
tion is not likely to grow any better in the 
near future. 

Currently there are somewhat more 
than 6 million students enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher education; it is esti- 
mated that by 1975 there will be a total 
number of nearly 9 million. This means 
that by 1975 the total demand for full- 
time equivalent staff will be more than 
454,000 men and women—an increase of 
nearly 150,000 over today’s levels. Find- 
ing this manpower is going to be a major 
problem for college and university ad- 
ministrators in the years to come. While 
a difficult dilemma, it is not one which 
need be insurmountable. 

At least a partial solution to the prob- 
lem can be found in encouraging the 
many able and talented retired profes- 
sors in the country to return to their 
classrooms and laboratories. An untold 
number of these men and women are 
forced into a premature retirement— 
simply because the calendar says they 
are “too old.” They are condemned to 
spend their last years in unproductive 
and unwanted idleness. 

Such waste is unconscionable, espe- 
cially at a time when our national man- 
power is suffering such a tremendous 
drain from the war effort. We cannot 
ever afford such enormous extravagance 
in use of human resources. 

The years required to educate re- 
placements for these men and women, 
the experience which their combined 
years of teaching offer, the tragedy of 
talents unused—all are factors which 
call for a prompt draft of such indi- 
viduals and their immediate return to 
the universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges of our country. 

By setting up a program of grants to 
attract retired professors to teach or 
conduct research at developing and 
rapidly growing institutions of higher 
learning, this bill would serve as an im- 
petus to that draft. It would underline 
our concern with the critical staffing 
problems faced on campuses all over the 
country, and it would help administra- 
tors to take action on them. These grants 
would help colleges and universities, 
strapped by the demands on their 
financial resources for expansion at all 
levels, to secure competent and enthu- 
siastic staff. Talent and a sincere desire 
to teach are necessary prerequisites for 
teachers of any age, and these would en- 
courage teachers with such attributes to 
continue their professions. 

The difficulty of securing adequate 
funds to pay a high-level staff has in 
recent years been a major hurdle for 
developing and rapidly growing institu- 
tions. They must compete with their sis- 
ter schools not only for staff, but to at- 
tract students, develop curriculum and 
obtain needed construction funds. All of 
these take money, and in a field as vital to 
our national well-being as higher educa- 
tion, all areas deserve priority in 
spending. 

For that reason, this bill provides an 
economic solution to a dual problem— 
the need of institutions for trained, ex- 
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perienced staff and the need of a gen- 
eration of highly capable professors to 
use their skills in teaching and research. 
I respectfully urge its passage, 


The Four Chaplains Award: Chaplain 
Robert L. Reiner 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, the Chaplain Alexander D. Goode- 
Ben Goldman Lodge, B’nai B'rith, lo- 
cated in the heart of my district at 527 
Lexington Avenue, presents the “Four 
Chaplains Award” to a chaplain in each 
service who, in the words of the past 
chapter president, Mr. Herbert Drexler, 
“has best personified the act of brother- 
hood and sacrifice performed by the four 
chaplains who died in the sinking of the 
SS Dorchester during World War II.” 

This award is known and highly prized 
by chaplains of all faiths in the military 
forces. The award serves as an inspira- 
tion for all chaplains to continue their 
efforts toward the ideals for which the 
award was created, and thus promote 
brotherhood and patriotism. 

The last recipient of this award was 
Chaplain Robert Louis Reiner, the first 
U.S. Navy Chaplain of the Jewish faith 
to serve with the U.S. Marines in South 
Vietnam. 

It reads: 

Presented to Chaplain Robert L, Reiner 
for distinguished service in the field of inter- 
faith relations. 


Chaplain Reiner’s biography follows: 


Chaplain Robert L. Reiner, Lt., CHC, USNR, 
serves on the staff of the Commandant of 
the Third Naval District. He is attached to 
the office of the District Chaplain, 90 Church 
Street, New York City. 

He recently returned from thirteen months 
duty in South Viet Nam where he was at- 
tached to the 3rd Marine Division. He was 
the first U.S. Navy Chaplain of the Jewish 
faith to serve with the U.S. Marines in South 
Viet Nam. As a circuit riding chaplain he 
traveled more than 10,000 miles providing 
Jewish religious services for all Jewish per- 
sonnel in the I Corps Area. This northern sec- 
tor south of the Demilitarized Zone included 
Hue-Phu Bai, Da Nang, Chu Lai, and Quang 
Ngai. Prior to serving in South Viet Nam, 
Chaplain Reiner was attached to the Dis- 
trict Chaplain’s Office, Fifth Naval District, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Chaplain Reiner is a native of the state 
of Washington, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
He also attended the Hebrew University, Je- 
rusalem, Israel. He was ordained as a Rabbi 
at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He also received a Bachelor of Hebrew 
Letters and a Master of Arts in Hebrew Let- 
ters from the Hebrew Union College. 

He has served pulpits in Youngstown, Ohio, 
Ashland, Ky.,- Walla Walla, Washington, 
Pueblo, Colo., West Point, Ga., and Jasper, 
Ala, He is a member of Seattle Lodge #503, 
B'nai B'rith, and Aberdeen Lodge #52 of F. 
& A.M. (Masonic Lodge). 

His affiliations at the University of Wash- 
ington included: Sigma Alpha Mu, social 
fraternity, president of Alpha Phi Omega, a 
national service fraternity and honorary com- 
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posed of former Boy Scouts, Hillel Student 
Council, Purple Shield, and underclassman’s 
activities and scholastic honorary, and Busi- 
ness Manager of Campus Chest, an all uni- 
versity charity drive, Chairman, Campus Di- 
vision of Jewish Welfare Fund Drive, Reli- 
gious and Cultural Chairman of B’nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundation, a religious and social orga- 
nization for Jewish college students. He also 
attended Brandeis Camp Institute, Santa 
Susa, Calif. His Service Decorations and Cita- 
tions also include: Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion; Viet Nam Campaign; Viet Nam Service 
Award and National Defense Ribbon. 


Let Us Move Forward To Lower Noise 
Levels for the Population 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
dress myself to the increasing crescendo 
of noise that has accompanied our ad- 
vancing technology, and in support of 
the President’s proposals to combat what 
is being described as “noise pollution.” 

I have urged privately and publicly 
that some means of control or supervi- 
sion must be exercised over the ever- 
increasing noise problem that is attack- 
ing Americans today. 

The President has turned his attention 
to this menace by urging Congress to act 
on some form of noise abatement legis- 
lation. The bill is in, now it is up to us to 
act. 

In the quid pro quo of advancement, 
you often gain faster transportation 
methods but give up tranquility and 
peace around large cities and their air- 
ports 


It would be indefensible for me to at- 
tack aircraft as the only noise polluters 
of the century, when our cities have be- 
come a veritable factory of noise. I do 
believe aircraft noise abatement must 
come first. 

As we build larger and faster transport 
planes, larger and more powerful engines 
are needed to lift the weight from run- 
ways. The ratio of power to noise seems 
to increase algebraically in favor of noise. 

The President’s interest in noise pol- 
lution and the serious need for abate- 
ment comes at a time when many resi- 
dents of areas near our Nation’s airports 
are literally begging for relief. 

In some respects, technology has out- 
performed itself. We have the power and 
the thrust, but we have not found a way 
to reduce the noise and maintain the 
-power. I am aware that research projects 
are presently engaged searching for ways 
and means of reducing noise while at 
the same time retaining the power of 
the engines. The results are coming slow. 

I am confident that the technology 
which has brought us to where we are 
today will develop a quiet and powerful 
engine, but until that time we must act 
to prevent the ‘noise irritant from af- 
fecting more people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues here 
today to join in support of legislation 
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which will authorize aircraft noise abate- 
ment regulations. 

The President has shown us the course, 
now we must enact the legislation to 
serve our people. 


Bingo Notices 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
this session, I introduced H.R. 13171, leg- 
islation which would permit the mailing, 
by nonprofit organizations, as third class 
mail, notices of bingo in States where 
such contests are lawful. 

It is unfair that churches and charit- 
able organizations cannot use their ordi- 
nary bulletins to report on their own 
fund-raising activities when horse and 
dog race tracks may advertise in news- 
papers which are mailed at reduced 
rates. 

I would like to read into the RECORD 
a sample of some comments I have re- 
ceived from charitable organizations 
about H.R. 13171: 

We most heartily endorse your action 
taken in behalf of Bill #13171 regarding Bin- 
go which would permit charitable organiza- 
tions to use 8rd class mail to advertise their 
Bingo nights.” 


JOEL EIGER, 
Shellbank Jewish Center. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


We wholeheartedly support your legisla- 
tion with reference to allowing the use of 
notices for Bingo to go through the third 
class mail. 

JULIAN STEUER, 
President, Flushing Jewish Center. 

FLUSHING, N.Y. 

We congratulate you on your just and 
forthright appeal for legal Bingo publicity 
and advertising. 

Rev. STEPHEN C. SCHUBERT, 
Pastor, St. Mary's Rectory. 

Woopsme, N.Y. 

On behalf of the 1,000 members of the 
West End Auxiliary, of the Peninsula Gen- 
eral Hospital, I want you to know that we 
support the passage of legislation H.R. 
13171. 

Mr. HAROLD R. ROBERTS, 
President, West End Auxiliary, Peninsu- 
la General Hospital. 

EDGEMERE, N.Y. 

The officers and members of the J. W. Per- 
son Post do hereby submit their signatures 
in support of the legislation H.R. 13171. 

VICTOR V. ALLEGRETTI, 
Commander. 
S. JOSEPH SCOGNAMILLO, 
Corresponding Adjutant J. W. Person 
Post 14, American Legion. 
KINGS County, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors of Queens Child 
Guidance Center welcomes and supports the 
legislation you introduced on the mailing 
of Bingo information. 

HOWARD D. STAVE, 

President, Queens Child Guidance Center. 

JaNArA, N.Y. 
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This congregation, which through its two 
constituent units, viz. the Men’s Club and 
the Sisterhood conduct Bingo, heartily ap- 
proves and endorses your bill H.R. 13171. 

SAMUEL HOFFMAN, 
YMHA-YWHA Cong. Mishkan Israel- 
Linas Hazedek of Jamaica. 

JAMAICA, N.Y. 

Please be advised that this organization 
is in full support of your bill. If we can be 
of any assistance, please let us know. 

ANGELO J. LIBRIZZI, 
Co-Chairman, Bingo Committee, Rocka- 
way Council No. 2672, Knights of 
Columbus. 

ROCKAWAY BEACH, LONG ISLAND. 

». » we must fully agree with the intent 
of this bill which could aid us in raising the 
funds needed to provide services -not ren- 
dered by the city, state or federal govern- 
ment for the mentally retarded. We intend 
to rouse support for this legislation among 
legislators, our parents and friends and from 
other organizations similar to ours who are 
affected. 

IDA RAPPAPORT, 
Executive Director, Association for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 

I wish to advise that I am in full con- 
currence with your Bill, H.R. 13171, which 
will allow the mails to be used for circulars 
and pamphlets concerning Bingo. 

JULIUS ALTSCHULER, 
President, Temple Sholom. 
FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 


Safe Drinking Water Act of 1968 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Safe Drinking Water Act of 1968, 
recommended to us by President Johnson 
in his conservation message today, would 
authorize three important. steps in our 
efforts to protect the health of Ameri- 
cans. 

Under terms of the President’s pro- 
posal, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would receive stronger 
authority to, first, develop, adopt, and 
enforce improved standards relating to 
chemical contaminants in drinking 
water; second, conduct a comprehensive 
study of the safety of public drinking 
water supplies in this country; and, third, 
determine whether any further steps 
are needed to insure supplies of safe 

water. 

As the President points out, many 
Americans give little thought to the 
safety of the water they drink. But the 
water they drink is not always as safe as 
it should be. 

In fact, about 30 percent of the public 
drinking water systems in this country 
fall below the Federal standards main- 
tained for drinking water. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the problem to 
which the President calls our attention 
is a critical one. I support his request 
for the Safe Drinking Water Act of 1966, 
and I urge the Congress to approve it. 


March 11, 1968 


India Begins a Long March From Famine 
to Self-Sufficiency 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in January, 
along, with Representative PETER H. B. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, I was privileged to visit 
India as chairman of a congressional del- 
egation from the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

While in India, we visited the Tajore 
district of Madras State, an important 
rice-growing area. There we saw the in- 
tensive agricultural development pro- 
gram under which the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and the Government of India are 
cooperating in a package program to pro- 
vide farmers with all of the factors 
needed for a major advance in food pro- 
duction. 

The story of the dramatic results of 
this effort is told in a feature article in 
the March 19 issue of Look magazine. 
The article was written by senior editor 
Ernest Dunbar. 

Since so many news articles about for- 
eign aid seem to feature what has gone 
wrong, it is a particular pleasure to in- 
clude in the Recorp this story of real 
accomplishment: 

INDIA BEGINS A LONG MARCH FROM FAMINE 
TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

The magnitude of India’s problems is 
enough to shake the staunchest believer in 
man’s ability to control his destiny. In that 
congested Asian subcontinent, a third the 
size of the United States, more than half 
a billion people jostle for survival. Increas- 
ing at the rate of more than a million mouths 
a month, India’s peoples have long been as- 
saulted by poverty. The most recent catas- 
trophe, two successive years of record 
drought, brought a proud race to the vertig- 
inous edge of famine. Now, spurred by the 
specter of megadeaths, India has begun an 
agricultural upheaval that may take this 
populous nation out of the shadow of star- 
vation and, ultimately, through a technolog- 
ical breakthrough, to an adequate diet for 
all its people. 

India’s food miracle began with a sign no 
bigger than a grain of rice, the food that is 
the staple diet for a majority of its people. 
Though India contains a third of the world’s 
area under rice production and produces 31 
percent of the global rice output, its average 
yield per acre is among the lowest. Its 600 
pounds per acre compare dismally with 
Spain’s 3,230 pounds, Japan's 2,250 pounds 
or the 8,100 pounds per acre output of 
Italy. Primitive farming methods (like sun- 
drying rice on roads), an unpredictable 
climate and a shortage of arable land 
kept food bowls low and anxieties high. 
While the U.S. could be looked to for wheat 
aid, it does not grow enough rice to spare. 
With population figures relentlessly bounc- 
ing upward, Indian authorities had to some- 
how shock the nation’s rice production out 
of its doldrums or face disaster. 

In the first blush of independence from 
Britain 21 years ago, India’s economic plan- 
ners had sighted agriculture, deciding in- 
stead to devote a major portion of their na- 
tion’s energies and limited financial resources 
to industrial expansion. After several crop 
failures and the widening of the gap be- 
tween produce and people, the New Delhi 
government decided that success on the 
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farm had to take priority over building more 
steel mills. 

The situation India faced was this: Most 
of its 50 million farmers have very small 
holdings (92 percent of them own less than 
two acres each), are largely illiterate and 
have the traditional rural suspicion of new- 
fangled seed and farming methods. They are 
often in parts of the country serviced by 
poor roads and are thus difficult for govern- 
ment extension workers to reach and per- 
suade. Money for chemical fertilizers was not 
something they had lying around, and grain 
prices were too low to warrant going into 
hock with the local moneylender in order 
to finance fertilizer or pesticide purchases. 
Like his hard-bitten Yankee counterpart of 
the past, the Indian farmer was going to 
have to be convinced if food production was 
to be accelerated. And moreover, grain prices 
would have to rise, 

In 1960, the Indian Government, with the 
help of Ford Foundation specialists, began 
its “package district” program, The package- 
district idea was simple: The only way to 
encourage the kind of dramatic agricultural 
advances India’s circumstances demanded 
was to funnel all of the services, seed and 
expertise called for into seven wheat- and 
rice-growing areas carefully selected because 
of their favorable climatic conditions and 
energetic cultivators. The aim was to provide 
these farmers with everything they needed 
for a major advance. Low-interest loans were 
given to enable farmers to buy equipment, 
pesticides, fertilizers and seed, which were 
shoveled into cooperatives within ox-cart 
reach of most farms. A battalion of technical 
advisers biked and bused over the country- 
side, providing answers for those who needed 
them and running checks on the progress of 


the program. 

“We felt that if farmers in nearby districts 
could actually see the kind of payoff these 
advanced methods could bring, they'd come 
around quickly enough,” said one Delhi 
cabinet minister. 

But the timing proved premature. Too 
little was known about the soil conditions, 
and the kind of seed initially furnished did 
not produce markedly improved yields, More 
important, though the government set up 
price supports for grain, they were still not 
attractive enough to stimulate the extra 
effort needed from farmers. 

Then came a series of events that may 
touch off a new era in Indian agriculture. 
Because of severe droughts in 1965 and 1966, 
grain prices rose, inducing even the most 
conservative cultivators to search for better 
ways of growing more food. At the end of 
1965, a resolute Indian Government an- 
nounced that it had set 1971 as the target 
for “self-sufficiency” in food, and significantly 
increased its investment in agricultural 
projects. Another major lift came from 
India’s own experimental agricultural insti- 
tutes, which raced to develop new strains of 
high-yield seed that would mature in less 
time (thus allowing two, possibly even three, 
crops à year) and would be disease-resistant. 

One resuit of these experiments was a 
hybrid rice seed called ADT-27 that delighted 
farmers and Officials alike last fall by en- 
abling growers in one package district, Tan- 
jore, to triple the size of their rabi (spring) 
crop. The elements of that success story are 
a combination of determination, hard 
work—and a magnificent assist by the 
weather. 

Tanjore is a Puerto Rico-sized district 10- 
cated near the southern tip of India in 
Madras State, long known as the “rice bowl 
of India.” Situated in the steamy Cauvery 
River delta, the district is a vast sea of rip- 
pling green rice shoots. Much of Tanjore is 
watered by an extensive irrigation system, 
parts of which are as much as 900 years old. 
There are as many acres of rice under culti- 
vation in the district (1½ million) as in all 
of the United States; and Madras State, of 
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which it is a part, normally grows enough 
rice (almost 4 million tons) to take care of 
Madrasi needs, with a portion left over for 
shipment to other regions. Though Tanjore 
had been a package district since 1960, it was 
the decision to try ADT-27 there that cata- 
pulted the area into Indian agricultural his- 
tory. The hybrid seed, a cross between a local 
variety and a Japanese strain, was the prod- 
uct of 11 years of research at Madras’s Aduth- 
urai experimental station (from which it got 
the designation ADT). 

The new seed, which grows well even un- 
der poor conditions, matures in about 105 
days, in contrast to the 180 days required by 
the seed traditionally used by Tanjore farm- 
ers. It does not need as much fertilizer or 
technical know-how as some other varieties 
in order to thrive, and its taste, often a stick- 
ing point in India, is acceptable to local con- 
sumers, Equally important, the yield from 
ADT-27 is up to four times as great as that 
obtained from the old variety. Tanjore had 
another asset: a gritty, determined project 
director named Mooliyil Mukundan. Back- 
stopped by Ford Foundation consultants, Mu- 
kundan and a staff of 750 “village workers” 
trained in a short crash program fanned out 
in the district to persuade, cajole, entreat a 
portion of the district’s farmers to try the 
new seed. Mukundan and his assistants tried 
to make the risks minimal. We studied 
weather conditions for the last 16 years,” he 
said, “We did the same for humidity, maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures, hours of 
sunshine and volume of rainfall.” 

In 1965, the new seed was demonstrated 
on 5,000 acres. In 1966, the area was increased 
to 200,000 acres; and in 1967, it Jumped to 
600,000. 

Last year, moving ahead, Mukundan en- 
couraged Tanjore’s farmers to make a change 
in their centuries-old cropping pattern. He 
asked them to risk sowing ADT-27 on a 
double-cropping basis. “By now, the cultiva- 
tors have faith in us,” he says, “and we 
never make people feel we’re pushing them 
into anything.” Over the course of four 
months, farmers were brought together in 
batches for two-day training sessions. A farm 
program planned for each man told him how 
much seed he would need, the amount and 
proportion of fertilizer, pesticides, with credit 
arranged so that he could buy them. In those 
four months, 200,000 farmers were trained. 
At times breaking through copious bureau- 
cratic snarls, Mukundan and his fellow work- 
ers got the material to the places where it 
was needed. 

The result, with that big assist from last 
fall’s excellent monsoon rains, was a three 
fold rise in the area under ADT--27 cultivation 
and, with the double-cropping, a sharp net 
increase in rice yield of some 450,000 tons, 
the equivalent of five percent of India’s total 
food-grain gap in 1966-67. 

Mukundan scoffs at the idea that Tan- 
jore’s farmers are resisting change. Tradi- 
tion does not stand in our way here,” he 
argues. “The difficulty now is providing 
enough seed and fertilizer for all the farmers 
who want it.” 

While the prospect of a bumper crop was 
still a gleam in the eyes of local farmers, na- 
tional and state government officials realized 
that the huge harvest would present un- 
precedented problems, Paddy (as unmilled 
rice is termed) must be dried within a short 
time after harvesting, or it germinates and 
becomes undesirable for human consump- 
tion. The traditional Tanjore practice of 
placing paddy on the roads to sun-dry would 
have been inadequate because of the enor- 
mous yield—three times the usual crop—and 
because the grain was to be harvested during 
the monsoon rains. With only about 40 per- 
cent of the crop to be consumed locally, gov- 
ernment Officials at all levels realized they'd 
have to pool their resources if the paddy was 
to be dried, stored and shipped out fast 
er-ugh. In what became a remarkable ex- 
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ample of Indian intergovernmental team- 
work, trucks and railroad cars were mar- 
shaled from various parts of the county and 
funneled into the Tanjore district to carry 
away the marketable surplus. Even more 
spectacularly, in four months, the govern- 
ment rushed through the construction of 
some 20 mechanical drying centers to cut 
paddy spoilage to a minimum. 

Tanjore’s success with its “miracle seed” 
and its double-cropping innovation is not 
the only advance in the Indian food struggle. 
Still more impressive wheat-crop yields have 
been scored in the Punjab, northern India’s 
wheat-producing region. In Punjab’s Lud- 
hiana (like Tanjore, a package district re- 
ceiving a variety of special agricultural sery- 
ices), a new seed, bred by crossing u local 
strain with a Mexican variety, has resulted in 
a dwarf wheat that can absorb generous 
amounts of fertilizer without “lodging” (fall- 
ing over), as did the area's traditional wheat. 

The new high-yielding strain has enabled 
Punjabi farmers to reap crops more than 
double those of only four years ago. The 
changeover has been dramatic, In Ludhiana 
alone, farmers who planted 20,000 acres in 
the new wheat last year will plant 200,000 
acres in 1968. 

The two successive droughts of 1965 and 
1966 masked the beginnings of the Indian 
agricultural transformation. But with the 
highly favorable rains of last year, the evi- 
dence of the nation’s food effort is now be- 
coming visible. 

The recent bumper grain crop, according 
to estimates, totals more than 100 million 
tons. India’s previous high had been 89 mil- 
lion tons in 1964. (The 1966-67 drought-af- 
fected harvest was only 75 million tons.) 
Government officials now hope to be able to 
stockpile at least three million tons to build 
up a reserve. But while such a reserve would 
help ease India’s chronic shortages, it would 
only be about five percent of the country’s 
annual grain consumption, and could easily 
be wiped out by another drought. So the U.S., 
which last year furnished India with 6.1 mil- 
lion of the 10 million tons of grain that had 
to be imported, has already pledged to send 
3.5 million tons in 1968 to help build up 
stocks. (The U.S. also had a bumper grain 
crop.) 

While the quantity of food available to 
India’s millions is increasing, the quality of 
it is something else again. The Indians’ diet, 
basically rice or wheat, is woefully deficient 
in protein. Some vegetables are consumed, 
but such protein-rich foods as meat, poultry, 
eggs, fish and milk are not part of the av- 
erage Indian’s meal. The lack of protein 
shows up in a high infant-mortality rate, in 
chronic illnesses and in a general lack of 
physical well-being. 

Chidambra Subramaniam, an ex-food min- 
ister, now an official of India’s ruling Con- 
gress party, has lamented: “The most tragic 
aspect of protein hunger is that it strikes 
at the most vulnerable sector of the popula- 
tion—the children. On the basis of my own 
state of Madras, where I was minister of 
education, it has been estimated that between 
35 and 40 percent of the children of India 
have suffered permanent brain damage by 
the time they reach school age because of 
protein deficiency. This means we are, in 
effect, producing subhuman beings at the 
rate of 35 million a year.” 

As the peoples of India move vigorously to 
solve their hunger problem by growing more 
food, they are hobbled by their propensity for 
growing people, Between 1950 and 1965, when 
the country’s grain-production rate rose 
nearly 3 percent (about the same as that of 
the U.S. then), the annual population in- 
crease was 2.5 percent. The two-year drought 
erased even that slight edge. 

India’s masses multiply at the rate of 
55,000 mouths a day, and the annua! increase 
is more than the total population of Aus- 
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tralia. Under Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
the nation’s lagging population-control pro- 
gram has moved ahead in the last year with 
new determination and a healthy step-up 
in government funds. The man who directs 
the drive is spirited, chain-smoking Dr. 
Sripati Chandrasekhar, a U.S.-educated 
demographer. The official goal is to cut the 
country’s birthrate from its present 41 per 
thousand to 25 by 1975. (Dr. Chandrasekhar 
vows he’ll make it 20.) 

“We are using what I call ‘a cafeteria ap- 
proach’ to family planning,” he says, “offer- 
ing the ‘loop,’ or intrauterine device, the 
pill, condoms, vasectomies [male steriliza- 
tion surgery] and tubectomies [the female 
sterilization operation].” 

To get the word into every corner of India’s 
500,000 villages, where 80 percent of the 
people live, the health ministry has fielded 
a formidable array of persuaders. The red 
triangle, symbol of family planning, is seen 
everywhere. Slogans urging birth control are 
pasted on walls, threaded into radio pro- 
grams, shouted from loudspeakers atop prop- 
aganda trucks, insistently pushed in rural 
dispensaries. At first, the emphasis was on 
the “loop,” but in the wake of complications 
that slowed down the acceptance of this de- 
vice by women, the stress has now shifted 
to male sterilization. 

After a vasectomy, which is performed in 
about 15 minutes, the patient walks away 
and can usually return to work after a day's 
rest. The female operation, more compli- 
cated, requires up to ten days’ hospitaliza- 
tion. So far, about 90 percent of the opera- 
tions have been performed on men. In most 
Indian states, those who undergo these op- 
erations get time off and a payment of 20 
rupees—$2.60—which means a lot in a coun- 
try where a peasant’s workday brings about 
26 cents. 

The Indian Government has budgeted 
ten times as much money for its family- 
planning program in the next five years as it 
spent in the previous five, but a Himalayan- 
sized task remains, Though 2,600,000 persons 
have been sterilized so far (the goal in 1968 
is 1,500,000), there are about 100 million In- 
dian couples of reproductive age. 

The U.S, Government and foundations are 
providing money, materials and research to 
help the Indian Government in its desperate 
struggle against human inundation. India 
must somehow match its farming revolution 
with a successful effort to brake its runaway 
birthrate. If it can, its triumph will be with- 
out parallel in man’s history. 


Letter From Vietnam 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month, the pastor of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church here in Washington, 
Richard C. Halverson, distributed a let- 
ter from a young Navy lieutenant in 
Vietnam. The message contained in that 
letter moved Reverend Halverson and a 
great many members of his congrega- 
tion, of which I am proud to be a mem- 
ber. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the brief note from the Reverend Halver- 
son to his congregation together with the 
full text of the letter from Lt. Bob Jones 
in the Recor» at this point. The material 
referred to above follows: 
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FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., March 1968. 

Dear Frrenps: The following letter was 
written by a young Navy Lieutenant who at- 
tended Fourth Presbyterian Church regu- 
larly last August when he was assigned here 
for special studies before going to Viet Nam. 
So anxious was he to get to the church, hav- 
ing previously heard about it, that he walked 
from Wisconsin Avenue, a distance of 3 miles, 
the first Sunday he came. 

The letter impressed me as a real Macedo- 
nian call to prayer, therefore, I am duplicat- 
ing it and sending it to you urging you to 
do likewise in the hope that it may reach, as 
he wishes, a million Christians. 

God bless you. 

RICHARD C. HALVERSON. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1968. 

DEAR BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN CHRIST: This 
unusual method of communication is being 
used because of the urgency of the situation. 
Some of you don’t even know me personally 
although we have corresponded. For you, I 
am a Navy lieutenant stationed in Saigon 
since 10 October, converted to faith in Christ 
3% years ago. 

As you know these are times of great crisis 
and turmoil in Vietnam. Much destruction 
and killing has occurred. The number of 
homeless refugees is in the thousands. There 
are much greater needs in this country today 
than existed even a month ago, My informa- 
tion is extremely limited. The lines of com- 
munication throughout the country are 
sketchy at best. From my scant knowledge of 
the situation, I know of one Christian church 
on the outskirts of town that was 70 percent 
destroyed. There are 100 in the congregation, 
including children. A church with adjoining 
primary and junior high school just two 
blocks from my billet is housing about 200 
refugees, all of whom are Christians except 
for one family. Many of them are homeless 
with nothing to their name except the clothes 
they wear. Included in this group are 31 
orphans. Up north a Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance leprosarium was destroyed, six 
U.S. missionaries killed and one wounded, 
and the lepers driven away. 

Being a Christian I believe that obstacles 
are opportunities when Christ is involved. 
Consequently I feel there has never been a 
greater opportunity for the Christian witness 
in Vietnam. The door of religious freedom is 
wide open. President Thieu, a Catholic con- 
vert, is interested in the welfare of the 
Christian church in Vietnam because of the 
good work it is doing in his country. The 
biggest missionary effort in Vietnam, the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Church, 
has 342 churches in-country, many in- 
digenous. Many other churches and orga- 
nizations are represented and are working 
with the Vietnamese. Now they are all work- 
ing to help alleviate the suffering of these 
people, both Christians and heathen, and 
restore or rebuild the church. And they are 
doing a wonderful job, too. At the Interna- 
tional Protestant Church in Saigon between 
11 and 17 February 100,000 piasters ($847.45) 
was collected to help the needy Christians. 
This is good but I feel that more important 
than money is the power of prayer. Much 
prayer is required for specific needs in this 
country. That is why I am writing to you, to 
solicit your prayers for Vietnam. I am asking 
you to pray for all of the following: 

1. God’s protection for His children in 
Vietnam. 

2. The Vietnamese Christians will turn to 
God for comfort and help. 

3. That this situation will strengthen their 
faith and trust in the Lord. 

4. The Vietnamese Christians would trust 
the Lord to prepare them for whatever hap- 
pens, to offset the fatalistic influence of their 
culture. 
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5. That the material needs of the people 
and churches would be met through God's 
grace. 

6. That the witness of the church under 
these circumstances would draw unbelievers 
to faith in Christ. 

7. That the V.C. and Hoi Chanhs (re- 
turnees) would be turned to the saving 
knowledge of Christ. 

8. That these Christians would accept 
God's teachings of Matthews 5:44, 45; 
Proverbs 25: 12, 13 and 24: 17, 18. etc. 

God’s word is so full of promises about 
prayer. I believe He can do more through the 
believing prayers of His saints than can be 
done by all the government and private re- 
lief programs that this and the rest of the 
countries of the free world can mount. 

Of course, if while you are in prayer about 
this the Lord should lay it on your heart to 
want to do more than pray. I would like to 
suggest some people that you could com- 
municate with, These are only the ones I 
know about, but your church may know of 
others: 

Rey. Gordon R. Cathey, Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, APO San Francisco, Calif. 
96243. Mr. Vern Betsch (of the Navigators), 
B. P. 94, Saigon, Viet Nam, Mr. David Stand- 
ing, Wycliffe Bible Translators, CORDS/REF/ 
SIL, APO San Francisco 96243. 

Mr, Doug Cozart, World Vision, APO San 
Francisco, Calif. 96243. LCDR. Max C. Ellers, 
CHC, USN, Box E, COMNAVFORV, APO San 
Francisco 96214. Mr. Do Duc Tri*, c/o Lt. 
R. D. Jones, USN, Box 7, U.S. NavAdvGru, 
APO San Francisco 96214. 

Since none of these people are aware of 
this letter let your communication be in the 
name of Christ and please keep mine out 
of it, John 7:18 

I would like to include part of an article 
that appeared in the devotional, Our Daily 
Bread, published by the Radio Bible Class, 
which may speak to your heart as it did 
mine. “A little boy who lived in the slums 
was brought to Christ by the workers in a 
local mission, Not long afterward someone 
tried to shake the child’s faith by saying, 
‘If God really loves you, why doesn’t some- 
body take better care of you? Why doesn’t 
He tell somebody to send you a better pair 
of shoes? The boy thought for a moment 
and then said, as tears rushed to his eyes, ‘I 
guess He does tell somebody, and somebody 
forgets! ” 

If you believe this effort is in the Lord's 
will, will you please: 

a. Send the extra copies of this letter to 
your Christian friends, if you received extra 
copies, inviting them to pass it on to their 
friends, 

b. Show it to the pastor of your church 
and ask him to: 

(1) Include these prayer requests in the 
weekly prayer meeting. 

(2) Use one collection to support needy 
Christians in Vietnam. 

c. Pray that this information would reach 
at least one million Christians by the end 
of March. 

In his book, True Discipleship, William 
MacDonald says: “The tragedy of much of 
life today is the failure to appreciate our 
high calling. We are content to spend our 
years ‘hugging the subordinate,’ or ‘major- 
ing in minors.’ We creep instead of fiy. We 
are slaves instead of kings. Few have the 
vision of claiming countries for Christ.” 

Will you claim Vietnam for Jesus Christ 
in prayer and faith? 

Yours in that blessed hope, 
Bos JONES. 


»Mr. Tri is the head translator for Naval 
Forces Vietnam, a Christian for more than 
40 years and very active in the Saigon Viet- 
namese Christian churches. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Inflation’s Impact on U.S. Foreign Trade 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
entitled “The Threat to U.S. Trade” in 
the February 24, 1968, edition of Business 
Week magazine explores the effect on 
imports of continuing domestic inflation. 
This is a very serious problem, as 
a diminishing trade surplus will affect 
adversely our balance of payments which 
is already badly in deficit. Increased im- 
ports are a natural result of domestic in- 
flation, the key cause of which is Federal 
Government deficit spending. 

The article referred to follows: 

THE THREAT TO U.S. TRADE 

(Nore.—Imports have been climbing fast 
lately and trimming the nation’s surplus in 
international trade. This poses another prob- 
lem for the dollar’s defense.) 

Inflation, the bugaboo that is menacing 
the domestic U.S. economy, also threatens 
to squeeze the nation’s vital trade surplus 
in 1968. 

The surplus is earned by American manu- 
facturers, farmers, and other producers who 
sell more goods abroad than foreigners sell 
to the U.S. This excess of exports over im- 
ports is the only big plus in the U.S. balance 
of payments; it helps offset outflows for 
such things as tourism, military outlays and 
investment. 

But the surplus was a disappointing $4.1- 
billion last year, compared with a peak of $7- 
billion in 1964. President Johnson, in an- 
nouncing his program to ease the dollar 
drain, predicted a $500-million improvement 
in the trade surplus this year. But it is more 
likely that there will be some further shrink- 
age to around $3.6-billion (chart). 

U.S. exports will continue to rise—in fact, 
they should get an extra lift from improved 
business conditions in some of the United 
States’ biggest trading partners, such as Ger- 
many. But soaring demand for imports may 
more than offset any pickup in exports, Com- 
merce Officials fear, Such was the trend in 
the final months of 1967, and preliminary 
figures for January don't show much im- 
provement. 

War. Of course, trade is volatile and can 
change swiftly under the impact of unfore- 
seen events. The biggest unknown variable 
is Vietnam: A peace settlement or a slow- 
down in the fighting could ease the demand 
for imports and improve the U.S. trade out- 
look dramatically; escalation could take an- 
other bite out of the trade surplus. 

The pressure of the war on the economy 
is the main reason why the White House 
keeps urging a reluctant Congress to enact 
a 10% income tax surcharge, in order to 
dampen demand. For the same reason, the 
Federal Reserve is putting a rein on the 
money supply. 

“We must temper the rise in demands 
here,” Federal Reserve Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., told Congress last 
week, “in order to avoid surges in imports 
and to keep our exports competitive.” 

Strikes. There are other, special factors 
squeezing the trade surplus. The marathon 
strike at U.S. copper mines that began last 
July has sent copper imports sky-high. Steel 
users are buying more foreign steel as a 
hedge against a possible strike later this 
year. 

Whatever the causes, the danger is that 
shrinkage in the US. trade surplus will off- 
set some of the dollar savings that are ex- 
pected from the Administration’s balance-of- 
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payments program to curb dollar outflows for 
direct investments, bank lending, and tour- 
ism. As one means of shoring up the trade 
balance, the Administration has tentatively 
proposed a “border tax” of 2% to 3% on 
imports, with a similar subsidy to exporters. 
Washington is sounding out European capi- 
tals on whether they will accept such a move, 
or alternative steps to bolster U.S. trade, 
without retaliating against U.S. exports. 


1. FLOOD FROM ABROAD 


Imports showed a substantial increase last 
year—around 5%, to a total of $26.8-billion— 
even though the U.S. economy was running 
in low gear through much of 1967. This year, 
it is feared that imports will Jump by 8% 
or more. 

Detroit auto makers, for example, had ex- 
pected car imports would run around 700,000 
last year. The actual figure was much 
higher—766,000. Now Chrysler Chairman 
Lynn A. Townsend predicts that 800,000 for- 
eign cars will be sold in the U.S. this year. 

Privately, other auto makers say this fore- 
cast may be on the low side. In the fourth 
quarter last year, auto imports made a 
startling jump, from $317-million in the third 
quarter to $532-million in the final three 
months. Detroit doesn’t know exactly why 
imports are growing so fast, but purchases 
by affluent two-car families are clearly a 
factor. 

Steel inflow. A similar sharp upturn in 
steel imports at the end of 1967 has steelmen 
worried. Says Edmund F. Martin, chairman 
of Bethlehem Steep Corp. and of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute: “This accelerat- 
ing pace is likely to carry through at least 
the first three quarters of 1968 and will un- 
doubtedly lead to a total for the year far 
above the 11.5-million tons imported in 
1967.’ 

Other steelmen forecast imports at 13- 
million to 15-million tons, At that rate, for- 
eign steel sales in this country may total 
from $1.6-billion to $1.9-billion compared 
with $1.3-billion last year. 

The outlook is similar for other categories 
of imports. 

Higher levels of business activity will tend 
to fatten imports of industrial raw materials. 
A gain in plant and equipment spending 
could mean heftier imports of everything 
from heavy machinery to office equipment. 
Further gains in construction activity would 
mean more timber coming in from Canada. 
The pickup in consumer spending promises 
to bring in more radios and television sets, 
clothing, footwear, toys, and other items. 
Fuel oil imports rose sharply in the final 
months of 1967 as supply patterns returned 
to normal following the Middle East war; 
this year, petroleum imports are expected to 
climb higher still. 


T. CHANCES FOR EXPORTS 


Exports also showed a substantial gain for 
1967 as a whole: up $1.5-billion, or about 
5%, for a total of $30.9-billion. But while 
imports soared toward the end of the year, 
exports actually declined by $150-million in 
the fourth quarter. 

Throughout the year, the slowdown in 
Western Europe’s economies kept a damper 
on U.S. exports. In addition, huge grain 
crops in Europe and other areas sent U.S. 
farm exports into a nosedive. Sales of U.S. 
foodstuffs fell by 12%, despite rice ship- 
ments to Vietnam. 

This year, U.S. agricultural exports should 
climb again. Overseas grain crops are likely 
to be somewhat smaller, and prices of such 
U.S. commodities as corn and soybeans look 
more competitive. 

A business revival in the Common Market 
should also help U.S. exports of industrial 
products, ranging from chemicals and ma- 
chinery to jet aircraft. 

The Common Market Commission is fore- 
casting a 4.5% growth rate for the six-na- 
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tion bloc, compared with 2.5% last year. It 
bases its optimism on signs of a solid re- 
cover in Germany and pump priming in 
France and Belgium. Common Market im- 
ports are expected to grow 10% or more above 
last year’s total of $30.5-billion; the U.S. 
which supplies about 20% of the bloc’s im- 
ports, should share in this expansion. 

Outside the Common Market, the outlook 
is dimmer. Britain’s austerity program will 
pinch imports from the U.S. And the 
sterling devaluation—followed by devalua- 
tions in Denmark, Spain, and other countries 
could shave $300-million to $400-million off 
U.S. exports. 

Japan, a huge buyer of U.S. merchandise, is 
putting reins on its economy. Canada, too, is 
trying to battle inflation; it promises to be 
a less eager customer in 1968, especially for 
autos and capital equipment. Australia and 
South Africa are also expected to buy less 
from the U.S. 

What it seems to add up to is a respectable 
gain for exports. The problem, for Washing- 
ton and for U.S. producers, is what to do 
about the expected spate of imports. 

U.S. travelers spent some $4-billion abroad 
in 1967, while foreign travelers spent only half 
that much in the U.S. So the U.S. ran a 
$2.1-billion tourist deficit last year, $500- 
million more than in 1966. 

To help bridge the gap, a Presidential Task 
Force on Travel this week outlined a program 
that will make it less costly for foreign trav- 
elers to come to the U.S., and less costly for 
them once they arrive. The panel also sug- 
gested that the U.S. stop requiring visas of 
foreign business travelers and tourists. 

Some of the rate cuts—on hotel rooms and 
car rentals—take effect at once. Lower plane, 
train, ship, and bus fares will follow once 
the various agencies say yes. When this hap- 
pens, U.S. tour operators say they will start 
offering lower-cost packaged tours to 
foreigners. 

Flurry of activity. Meanwhile, other ele- 
ments of the Administration’s tough, new 
balance-of-payments program also were in 
the news this week. 

The Commerce Dept, which is running 
the mandatory controls on direct investments 
abroad, unveiled an unwieldy, multi-page 
form—FDI-101—that some 4,000 U.S. com- 
panies must use in detailing past overseas in- 
vestments. The form must be returned by 
Mar. 22, and another one—FDI-—102—covering 
investments in the first quarter of 1968 is 
due May 15. Commerce also said it is about 
to create an appeals board that will have the 
last word on questions about the controls. 

At the same time, the House Ways and 
Means Committee heard stiff opposition from 
travel industry witnesses and others. 


March 17, 1968—American Legion’s 
49th Birthday 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, March 
17 is the 49th anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the American Legion. Born to 
fight our battle for peace, to preserve the 
memory of those who gave their lives for 
our country, to care for their widows 
and orphans, and to engage in civic ac- 
tivities to enrich human endeavor, the 
American Legion can be proud of its ac- 
complishments. 

There are more than 3 million Legion- 
naires. The American Legion has no 
“day” of its own. Perhaps this is proper 
because the Legion, through the individ- 
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ual Legionnaires, and their families, per- 
form valuable civic services every day of 
the year during peace, as well as war. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bertram, a renowned 
poetess, of Templeton, Calif., has written 
a poem in recognition of these 49 years 
of service to our country. As a member 
of the American Legion, I commend it to 
everyone’s reading and place it in the 
Recorp at this point: 


For forty-nine years, since the day you were 
bo: 


rn, 

You've defended the Flag through sunshine 
and storm; 

You have grown from a handful to two mil- 
lion strong 

With others awating the chance to belong. 


Though conceived on the battle fields long, 
long ago 
You have each, for the homeland, faced hard- 
ships and foe. 
When the shooting had stopped, and Dis- 
set you free 
You still carried on through Law and Decree 


sure that our Nation keeps faith 
with its dead, 
But in gratitude cares for the living instead. 
You have made of the widows, the orphaned, 
the ill, 
Your reason for being. You are doing it still. 


From different wars, and with years in be- 
tween, 

You have welded together a hard-hitting 
team 


Of the oldest GIs and the new discharged 
Youth 

For God and for Country; for Freedom and 
Truth. 


Your standards are noble, your purposes 


pure, 

You have built on foundations designed to 
endure. 

With Service your watchword and Peace as 
your goal 

You're the living example of a great Nation’s 
soul. 


You're the unselfish Legion—all for one— 
one for all 
Answering “Ready” to each duty’s call, 
Still giving your best, as you did in the field 
When ee raw Courage forbade you to 
eld. 


For forty-nine years you have carried the ball 

In village and City and Government Hall. 

I salute you—I love you, Comrades and 
Friends, 

As each, at his station, “Maintains and De- 
fends.” 


Though medals and monuments tell of your 
worth, 

And praises are heard to the ends of the 
e 


What greater honor can anyone win 
Than the privilege of wearing that tiny 
Bronze Pin? 
— ELIZABETH BERTRAM. 


Members Who Have Served in Congress 
at 80 and Over 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
due to the circumstance that, at 85, Iam 
the oldest Member of the House in ac- 
cumulated years, it is not unusual for 
me to receive a letter from an interested 
student of the American political scene 
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requesting to know how many persons 
past 80 have served in the Congress of 
the United States. The information that 
I have gathered in an effort to reply to 
such inquiries is by no means complete, 
although I have had the efficient assist- 
ance of of the Library of 
Congress, but for what it is I am happy 
to pass it on to my colleagues and others 
who may be interested. 

The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, of Ari- 
zona, is the oldest Member of the other 
body at the present time. He will be 91 
in October. The late Senator Theodore 
Francis Green, of Rhode Island, was 94 
when he voluntarily retired. The Honor- 
able Shelby M. Cullom, of my own State 
of Illinois, died in office at 85 in 1914 and 
I, then Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, 
attended the funeral service and accom- 
panied the body to the cemetery in 
Springfield, Ill. 

Illinois, it is interesting to note, leads 
the States in the number of Members 
past 80 who have served in the House. 
Former Speaker Joseph Cannon, 87, 
Adolph J. Sabath, 86, Thomas J. O’Brien, 
86, BARRATT O'Hara, 86 in April of this 
year, James B. Bowler, 82, and WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, 81. 

Those from the other States include: 

John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 
served in the House of Representatives, 
March 4, 1831, until his death February 
23, 1848, at age 80. 

William B. Allison of Iowa, served in 
the U.S. Senate, March 4, 1873, until his 
death on August 4, 1908, at age 79. 

Henry Clay of Kentucky, served in the 
U.S. Senate, November 10, 1831—March 
31, 1842, and March 4, 1849, until his 
death on June 29, 1852, at age 75. 

Robert Crosser of Ohio, served in the 
House of Representatives, March 4, 1913- 
March 3, 1919; March 4, 1923-January 
3, 1955, when his service ceased at age 
80. 

Robert L. Doughton, of North Caro- 
lina, served in the House of Representa- 
tives, March 4, 1911, until his retirement 
on January 3, 1953, at age 89. 

Carter Glass, of Virginia, served in the 
U.S. Senate February 2, 1920, until his 
death on May 28, 1946, at age 88. 

Andrew Jackson Houston, Senate, died 
at age 87 in office (1941). 

Justin S. Morrill, served in the U.S. 
Senate March 4, 1867, until his death on 
December 28, 1898, at age 88. 

Edmund W. Pettus, of Alabama, Sen- 
ator, 1897-1907, died at age 86 in 1907 in 
office. 

Charles M. Stedman, of North Caro- 
lina, Senator, 1911-30, died at age 89, in 
office. 

Edward T. Taylor, of Colorado, served 
in the House of Representatives, March 
4, 1909, until his death on September 3, 
1941, at the age of 83. 

Francis E. Warren, Senator of Wyo- 
ming, 1890-93, 1895-1929; died at age of 
85 in office. His funeral services were 
held in the Chamber of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress lists the follow- 
ing Members of Congress older than 65 
as of the election of November 8, 1966: 

All States: 24 Senators, 40 Representatives. 

Alabama: Senators Lister Hill, John J. 
Sparkman. 

Alaska: Senator Ernest Gruening. 
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Arizona: Senator Carl Hayden. 

Arkansas: Senator John L. McClellan, 

California: Representatives George P. 
Miller, J. Arthur Younger (deceased), Cecil R. 
King, James B. Utt. 

Colorado: Representatives Byron Rogers 
and Wayne Aspinall. 

Florida: Senator Spessard Holland; Repre- 
sentatives James Haley and Claude Pepper. 

Georgia: Senator Richard Russell. 

Idaho: Senator Len Jordan. 

Illinois: Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen; 
Representatives William L. Dawson, Barratt 
O’Hara, William T. Murphy, John Kluczyn- 
ski, Leslie Arends. 

Indiana: Representatives Ray J. Madden 
and Charles Halleck. 

Iowa: Senator Bourke Hickenlooper, Rep- 
resentative H. R, Gross. 

Kansas: Senator Frank Carlson. 

Kentucky: Senator John Sherman Cooper. 

Louisiana: Senator Allen Ellender, Repre- 
sentatives F. Edward Hébert and Otto Pass- 
man. 

Maine: Senator Margaret Chase Smith. 

Maryland: Representative Samuel Friedel. 

Massachusetts: Representatives Philip J. 
Philbin, Harold Donohue, John McCormack. 

Mississippi: Senator John Stennis. 

Missouri: Senator Stuart Symington, Rep- 
resentative Paul C. Jones. 

New Hampshire: Senator Norris Cotton. 

New Mexico: Senator Clinton P. Anderson. 

New York: Representatives James J. De- 
laney, Emanuel Celler, Abraham Multer. 

North Carolina: Senators Sam Ervin and 
Everett Jordan, 

North Dakota: Senator Milton Young. 

Ohio: Senators Frank Lausche and Stephen 
Young; Representatives Frank Bow, Michael 
Kirwan, and Frances Bolton. 

Oklahoma: Representative Page Belcher. 

Oregon: Senator Wayne Morse. 

Pennsylvania: Senators Joseph Clark and 
Hugh Scott. Representatives William Barrett, 
George Goodling, Elmer Holland. 

South Carolina: Representative John Mc- 


South Dakota: Senator Karl Mundt. 

Texas: Representatives Wright Patman, 
William Robert (Bob) Poage, George Mahon. 

Utah: Senator Wallace Bennett. 

Vermont: Senator George Alken. 

Virginia: Representative William Tuck. 

Wyoming: Representative William Henry 
Harrison, 


North Carolina’s VFW Essay Winner 
HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr, FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its ladies auxiliary 
sponsors an essay contest for high school 
students. 

The contest, appropriately, is titled 
“Voice of Democracy.” Valuable scholar- 
ships are awarded the top winners to 
enable them to continue to pursue their 
education at the college level. 

This year, the winner from North 
Carolina was a young lady from the Sec- 
ond Congressional District, which I have 
the honor and privilege to represent. 
Our winner was Miss Julie Wood who 
lives in Roxboro, Person County, N.C. 

The principles and philosophy which 
she so eloquently stated are so badly 
needed in our country today that I am 
inserting her essay in the Recorp so that 
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my colleagues may have a chance to 
read it. 

The essay follows: 

FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 
(By Julia Wood) 

Freedom? Peace? Today? In the era of nu- 
clear warfare, the very idea of freedom seems 
completely incongruous with everything else 
that is going on. Yet it must be made to fitin 
today’s world. 

When we hear the word “freedom”, our 
minds immediately drift to thoughts of our 
forefathers’ battles for independence and to 
the establishment of our Constitution. True, 
this is how our freedom began, but we can’t 
point to the American Revolution or our Con- 
stitution and say, That's freedom”, because 
freedom is intangible, and no one thing can 
ever possibly stand for all it means. 

It's the feeling I have as I walk to church 
on a crisp fall morning—the same feeling 
that a Catholic has on his way to Mass. 

It's your right to stand up and speak for 
what you believe in and, at the same time, 
it's the other man’s right to voice his opinion 
though it may be completely contrary to 
yours. 

When you come right down to it, freedom 
is all we have and all we need. Without it, 
our lives would be so restricted and monot- 
onous that they would hardly be worth living. 
However, most Americans take their rights 
so for granted that they don't even attach 
any importance to them. Won't you take a 
moment to consider how empty your life 
would be—without the tiny, stone churches 
in wooded areas of the south, and the daily 
newspaper; without the school houses which 
dot our countryside, or the gala 4th of July 
Celebrations and the spirit behind them. 

All of these things represent freedoms that 
are our fundamental rights, thanks to the 
blood and sacrifice of our forefathers, Yes, 
these freedoms do belong to us, but we can 
lose them—and we will if we aren't careful. 

“How,” you ask, “can we lose our free- 
doms?” 

It's not Communism or Fascism ‘that is 
endangering our independent way of life. It’s 
we, the people. Ironically, we, the very found- 
ers of a free society, are now challenging its 
eixstence. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “Oh, that’s ri- 
diculous. How could Americans be threat- 
ening their own freedoms?” 

Look in today’s newspaper, listen to your 
radio and become aware of the threats posed 
by the rebellious draft card burner who 
doesn’t even consider his country worth 
fighting for, 

by hippies who advocate love and peace 
while they perform funerals in effigy and 
live on dope, 

and, even worse, by the racial riots which 
have torn America apart in the last few years. 

All of these things are threats to our free- 
dom, and I haven’t even mentioned the 
biggest danger of all, the indifference of the 
American people. This could well be the final 
on in destroying our democratic way of 

e 


It is obvious that one of the hardest and. 
indeed, the most important task now con- 
fronting us is that of maintaining our 
liberty. This is the greatest challenge Amer- 
ica has ever faced. However, we can meet 
freedom’s challenge—by being good citizens 
who are not only willing, but eager, to as- 
sume our responsibilities; by promoting 
understanding between the different races 
and classes in our country; and, most im- 
portant of all, by caring a little more about 
America and the ideals it has stood for since 
before 1776. 

Meeting freedom’s challenge is not up to 
the adults alone; in fact, it is really the 
duty of my generation. As the young people 
of the world, we have the awesome respon- 
sibility and the privilege of preserving the 
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liberties we now enjoy for our children and 
for theirs. 

Granted, keeping freedom’s fire burning 
will not be easy. Arms, legs, and, yes, lives 
will be lost in the battle for freedom, but 
isn’t even this gruesome prospect better 
than the alternative? 

As an American, I think we can sustain 
any loss but that of liberty. Our freedom is a 
fragile and precious flower—neglect it and 
in a short while it will be starved by our in- 
difference and choked to death by the weeds 
of Communism. 

So we must never neglect or forget theim- 
portance of constant and unending care for 
our freedom because a day of neglect can 
cause a lifetime of regret. 


Private First Class Stoneking Dies in 
Vietnam 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Danny M. Stoneking, a young sol- 
dier from Maryland, was killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend the 
bravery of this fine young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the RECORD: 


PRIVATE FIRST. CLASS SToNEKING DIES IN 
VIETNAM: BALTIMOREAN, 19, ENLISTED IN 
Army Last AUGUST 
A 19-year-old Baltimore soldier was killed 

March 2 by shrapnel from a mine in Viet- 

nam, the Department of Defense announced 

yesterday. 

He was Pfc. Danny M. Stoneking, son of 
Mr. and Mrs, John L. Stoneking, of 1055 Bun- 
bury way, who had been in Vietnam for 
about seven weeks when he was killed. 


ENLISTED LAST AUGUST 


His mother said yesterday that he was as- 
signed to an infantry division that was 
fighting in the Chu Lai area when the family 
last heard from him. 

Mrs. Stoneking said that her son enlisted 
in the Army August 18, 1967, three days after 
his nineteenth birthday, and was last home 
on leave from December 22, 1967 to January 
10, 1968. 

An archery enthusiast, Private Stoneking 
was the holder of numerous medals and 
awards, including a second-place award in 
the Maryland Archery Association tourna- 
ment, and the championships of the junior 
class of the Glenmar Bowman Club and the 
junior open championship» of the Harford 
Bowman Club. 

He had graduated from Herring Run Jun- 
ior High School and attended Edgewood 
High School. 

After leaving school at the age of 16, he 
did construction work in Connecticut and 
worked for a bakery and a concrete block 
firm in Baltimore before joining the Army. 

His mother said yesterday that he ac- 
cepted his assignment to Vietnam philo- 
sophically, saying at one point: “Somebody 
has to be there, so why not me?” 

But he looked forward, she said, to com- 
pleting his year of duty and returning to the 
United States and buying a motorcycle. 

Survivors include, besides the parents, two 
sisters, Glenda, 18, and Lynn, 16, and a 
brother, Michael, 10, all at home. 

Mrs. Stoneking said last night that, al- 
though funeral plans are incomplete, there 
will be a service in Baltimore and a military 
funeral in Hundred, W. Va., where Private 
Stoneking was born two years before his 
family moved to Baltimore. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. QUENTIN N. 
Burpicx, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Rev. William Wesley Dodge, minister, 
Congress Heights Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou who 
art the source of all wisdom and right- 
eous authority, we turn to Thee in this 
hour for guidance and strength. We con- 
fess that often we have sought an au- 
thority for ourselves irrespective of truth 
in following earthly messiahs whose ways 
are not Thy way and whose thoughts are 
not Thy thought. We ask Thy blessing 
upon these who lead this our Nation, un- 
der God, in this crucial day of decision in 
matters of national and international 
concern for the well-being of all man- 
kind. May each of us be worthy of the 
high trusteeship of power and of oppor- 
tunity for good works which Thou hast 
entrusted to us. We seek Thy forgiveness 
for thoughts and deeds which have in 
any way retarded the fulfillment of Thy 
will in the affairs of our personal and 
corporate life. In and through the crisis 
of these days and years we ask Thee to 
show us the way, the truth, and the life 
as revealed to all the world in Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. This we humbly 
ask of Thee in the name of Him who for 
the joy that was set before Him de- 
spised the shame and endured the cross. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1968. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, a Sen- 
ator from the State of North Dakota, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BURDICK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, March 11, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 13058) to 
repeal certain acts relating to contain- 
ers for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 13058) to repeal certain 
acts relating to containers for fruits and 
vegetables, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations to 
the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR YOUNG 
OF OHIO 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 


Chair recognizes the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne]. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S DUTY TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the American people have every reason 


to be apprehensive that President John- 
son will again yield to the determination 
of the generals of our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to further escalate and expand our 
involvement in the civil war in South 
Vietnam. Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, recent- 
ly returned from his assignment to sur- 
vey the situation of our forces and of the 
entire war since the debacle and defeats 
sustained in the Tet lunar offensive 
when the VC assailed 38 Provincial capi- 
tals, capturing and holding most of these 
capitals including Saigon for a number 
of days, and, in fact, Hue the beautiful 
ancient capital of Vietnam and most im- 
portant city in the northern part of 
South Vietnam for more than a month. 
Our forces have been on the defensive 
repelling onslaughts of the VC. 

Now it comes from authoritative 
sources that General Wheeler has recom- 
mended to President Johnson that 206,- 
000 additional American soldiers must be 
sent as soon as possible into combat in 
Vietnam. 

The makers of our Constitution pro- 
vided for three equal and coordinate 
branches of our Federal Government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Gen. 
George Washington was President of the 
Constitutional Convention. Benjamin 
Franklin, at 81, the oldest member, and 
James Madison one of the youngest 
members. Not only did the makers of our 
Constitution provide three equal coordi- 
nate branches of our Government, but 
in writing the Constitution they placed 
first the legislative branch, then the ex- 
ecutive and following that the judicial. 

It was never meant that the President 
should be a dictator. It was never meant 
that the military leaders in the executive 
establishment of our Government should 
have authority supreme over civilians in 
our Government. In fact, in the Consti- 
tution it is specifically provided that ci- 
vilian authority must always be supreme 
over military authority. Yet we have wit- 
nessed in the past several years that the 
generals seem to dominate and that our 
President has yielded to them. Unfor- 
tunately, President Johnson has seemed 
to regard as sacrosanct the wishes, deci- 
sions, and advice of the generals of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and has acceded 
to and allowed their views in enlarging 
and escalating our involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

It is terrifying to Americans generally 
who now know that in 1967 more Amer- 
icans were killed and wounded in combat 
in South Vietnam than the total of Amer- 
icans killed and wounded in the long 
period extending from January 1, 1961, 
to December 31, 1966. Now, during the 
first 2 months of 1968, more than twice 
as many of the finest youth of America 
have been killed and wounded in combat 
in Vietnam than in the first 2 months of 
last year. 

General Wheeler and the other gen- 
erals at the top of that military-indus- 
trial complex, against which President 
Eisenhower warned in his farewell state- 
ment to the American people upon leav- 
ing the White House, now propose un- 
limited bombing of North Vietnam, 
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bombing the port of Haiphong, for ex- 
ample, and even the Red River dams 
thereby flooding and destroying the 
humble homes of thousands of peasants. 

It is said that those generals are now 
clamoring for an amphibious landing of 
our ground forces in North Vietnam and 
to drive onward to capture Hanoi and 
sweep on to the Chinese border. They 
are talking among themselves about an- 
other Inchon landing and turning defeat 
into victory. This is all frightening and 
terrifying. Very definitely, before any- 
thing of this sort is perpetrated, Presi- 
dent Johnson owes the duty and obliga- 
tion to appear before a joint session of 
the Congress and inform the Congress 
and the country regarding the situation 
and why 100,000 or 200,000 more fighting 
men should be sent to Vietnam reinforc- 
ing 525,000 already there. He owes the 
obligation and duty to consult with the 
Congress of the United States before 
under his leadership the conduct and 
operation of the American war has ex- 
panded and the character of our warfare 
in North Vietnam and over North Viet- 
nam drastically changes and expands. 

This is a time of grave peril. It is also 
a time for truth and reappraisal. In 
Vietnam we now have 525,000 men of our 
Armed Forces. President Johnson from 
late 1963 to this time has intervened in a 
civil war in South Vietnam with steadily 
increasing forces of fighting men. From 
685 military advisers we had in South 
Vietnam at the time President Eisen- 
hower left the White House to approxi- 
mately 5,000 military advisers in South 
Vietnam at the time President Kennedy 
was assassinated, this administration has 
converted this civil war into an Ameri- 
can ground war in Southeast Asia. 

We Americans have escalated and ex- 
panded our combat strength overseas to 
the extent that one-third of our naval 
power is off the coast of South Vietnam 
in the China Sea and in the Tonkin Gulf. 
More than half of our air power has been 
committed to combat from our bases in 
Thailand, Okinawa, South Vietnam, 
Guam, and from our carriers at sea. In 
addition to 525,000 American soldiers 
and marines in South Vietnam, 45,000 
men of our Armed Forces, mostly air- 
men, are based in Thailand. In addition, 
50,000 South Koreans are fighting along- 
side Americans in South Vietnam, in- 
cluding two of the finest combat divi- 
sions in the world, the South Korean 
Tiger and Blue Dragon divisions. 

Now, according to statements coming 
from members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and reported in the press and by 
radio and television commentators, Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland is seeking 
206,000 additional American soldiers and 
marines. He claims this would suffice to 
enable his forces to take the offensive in 
South Vietnam instead of being belea- 
guered in various enclaves and outposts 
from the demilitarized zone, Khesanh, 
Danang, and southward down the entire 
area of South Vietnam into the Mekong 
Delta which has admittedly for the most 
part been taken over by the VC. 

All this portends death for thousands 
of our youngsters, many of them draftees 
of 18 and 19 committed to combat in 
South Vietnam following 4 months’ 
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training in the United States. All this 
portends promotions for colonels and 
generals, and who knows but that this 
huge war we are waging may eventually 
lead to a general becoming President of 
the United States. Parenthetically, the 
whispered slogan “Westy for President” 
has not found any echo in Washington 
since the VC lunar offensive. 

In my considered judgment President 
Johnson would manifest wisdom and 
humanity if he would give foremost con- 
sideration to disengagement from the 
American war we are now waging in 
Vietnam, instead of proposing escala- 
tion and expansion of our participation 
in this conflict, at this time when the 
militarist regime of Saigon has demon- 
strated its inability to defend its own 
capital city and the 44 provinces of South 
Vietnam. I hope our President will de- 
clare an unconditional halt to the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and continue that 
bombing pause of a period of 15 days if 
necessary. Incidentally that would about 
bring us to the end of the monsoon sea- 
son in North Vietnam and he would do 
well to accompany his announcement of 
a bombing halt with a declaration of his 
hope, that during the period he was or- 
dering this unconditional bombing halt 
the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam an officials of Hanoi would im- 
mediately do what it has been stated 
they will do and act to bring about a 
meeting for the purpose of securing a 
ceasefire and an armistice; and that 
both sides in this 15-day period would do 
no more than transport the normal 
quantity of supplies to fighting men of 
both sides stationed in South Vietnam; 
and that both agree not to reinforce the 
fighting forces during the 15-day pause 
or halt. 

Seeking to resolve this terrible con- 
flict is the most important objective our 
President could possibly have. Therefore, 
of course, he should consult with both 
Houses of the Congress before he gives 
any real consideration to sending over- 
seas to Southeast Asia 100,000 or 200,000 
additional men of our Armed Forces. 
Were he to act unilaterally, that would 
be the action of a dictator and not an 
elected President. Furthermore, if he 
were to take such an attitude it could be 
said of him as it was said of a dictator 
who lived many centuries ago, in fact be- 
fore the birth of our Savior, “Upon what 
meat does this our Caesar feed, that he 
has grown so great?” 

The VC have apparently isolated and 
encircled not only our marine outpost at 
Khesanh but also other marine-held 
outposts in Vietnam. To mention a few, 
Con Tien, Dakto, Camlo, The Rockpile, 
so-called, and marine centers north of 
Danang. We Americans can well ques- 
tion the strategy and leadership of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland in permitting 5,000 
marines to be surrounded and encircled 
at Khesanh, perhaps another 5,006 at Con 
Tien, 4,000 who were fighting at Hue and 
a few thousand at The Rockpile. There 
are more than 83,000 marines in Vietnam. 

These are trained amphibious fighters, 
the finest fighting men in the world. In- 
stead of. being at the van of an offensive 
in the Mekong Delta and elsewhere, they 
have been on the defensive in fortified 
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enclaves at places such as Camlo, The 
Rockpile, Khesanh and other inland posi- 
tions below the demilitarized zone. 

Some units of marines were detailed 
to pacification work. Relief forces were 
brought by our generals from the central 
highlands and even the Mekong Delta 
seeking to isolate and encircle the encir- 
clers at Khe Sanh and elsewhere. Then 
with our forces massed to protect these 
enclaves, the Vietcong struck practically 
everywhere in South Vietnam except in 
places where our intelligence officers and 
our generals in their briefings and public 
statements predicted, changing the en- 
tire character of the war and regaining 
huge populated areas in South Vietnam, 
releasing thousands of prisoners from 
jails, enrolling them in their armed 
forces, drafting thousands of youngsters 
wherever they found them, seizing tons 
of rice and collecting taxes. 

President Johnson owes it to the coun- 
try to go before the Congress before ex- 
panding and escalating the war instead 
of following the proven bad advice of his 
generals. 

It may be the intention of President 
Johnson to call to the White House a few 
chairmen and ranking majority and mi- 
nority members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations, Armed 
Services, and of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees and inform what is called the leader- 
ship of our direful situation in waging 
a major ground war in Southeast Asia 
and the need for escalating and expand- 
ing it instead of disengaging seeking to 
test the good faith of Hanoi by announc- 
ing an unconditional hait of bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

This is not sufficient: The American 
people are entitled to know. It is sad to 
report it but we are at the crossroads, 
one way leading toward an armistice and 
eventually peace, the other surely lead- 
ing toward giving in to the generals and 
a land invasion of North Vietnam com- 
parable to the Inchon landing and bring- 
ing on a confrontation on battlefields 
with huge ground forces of Communist 
China. 

President Johnson, with his back- 
ground as a great legislator, should 
have recalled to him that Edmund Burke, 
. greatest parliamentarian, 
said: 


War never leaves where it found a nation. 


It would be well, too, for President 
Johnson to bear in mind that Sallust, the 
great Roman historian, centuries before 
the birth of our Saviour, wrote: 

It is always easy to begin a war, but very 
difficult to stop one; since its beginning and 
end are not under the control of the same 
man. 


Also, at a time when the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have signed a promise to the Presi- 
dent that Khe Sanh will not be overrun, 
President Johnson, as Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, would do 
well to recall that Martin Luther said: 

War is the greatest plague that can afflict 
humanity. It destroys states. It destroys fami- 
lies. Any scourge is preferable to it.” 


In addition, as a teacher of American 
history, President Johnson should recall 
that Benjamin Franklin, who at 81 was 
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the oldest member of our Constitutional 
Convention, wrote: 
There never was a good war or a bad peace. 


Carl Schurz, a penniless immigrant, 
who had fought in the unsuccessful revolt 
against the imperial despot in Germany 
in 1848, later became a general officer in 
the Union Army in the War Between the 
States and then afterward a Member of 
Congress said: 

Our country, right or wrong. When right, 
to be kept right; when wrong, to be put right. 


It is unsatisfactory that our President 
consult only with “Senate leadership and 
House leadership” so-called. He should 
go before the American people and before 
100 Members of the Senate of the United 
States and all Members of the House of 
Representatives. He owes it to the Ameri- 
can people and to himself to do this be- 
fore committing an additional 100,000 or 
200,000 of the flower of American man- 
hood to combat in South Vietnam, a 
small area 10,000 miles distant from our 
Nation and of no strategic or economic 
importance whatever to the defense of 
our country. 


CO MEETINGS DURING 


SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Affairs of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
member of the staff of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], Mr. John E. 
“Duke” Merriam, be given the privilege 
of the floor today during the considera- 
tion of the gold cover measure. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the “Limitation on 
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salaries and expenses (trust fund),” Social 
Security Administration, for the fiscal year 
1968 had been apportioned on a basis indi- 
cating a need for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriations; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on internal audit activities in 
the Department of Defense, dated March 8, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT OF CLAIMS SETTLED BY AGENCY FOR 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A letter from the Director, Congressional 
Liaison, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of claims settled 
by the Agency during the period January 1, 
1967 through December 31, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF SOLID WASTE 
DISPOSAL ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to protect the public health by extending for 
1 year the provisions on research and as- 
sistance for State and interstate planning 
for solid waste disposal, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho: 

S. 3138. A bill for the relief of Jose Luis 
Gorostiza; 

5. 3139. A bill for the relief of Juan Cruz 
Zubizarretta; 

S. 3140. A bill for the relief of Tiburcio 
Tellechea; 

S. 3141. A bill for the relief of Pablo Jayo; 
and 

S. 3142. A bill for the relief of Lucio 
Irazoqui; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, HOLLAND: 

S. 3143. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to make frozen 
concentrated orange juice subject to the 
provisions of such act; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3144. A bill to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 and the National Sea Grant College and 
Program Act of 1966 in order to provide 
financing for programs under such acts; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 3145. A bill to impose a duty of 10 
cents per pound on fresh or frozen blueber- 
ries imported into the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3146. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to provide for the U.S. 
Compendium of Drugs which lists all pre- 
scription drugs under their generic names 
together with reliable, complete, and readily 
accessible prescribing information and in- 
eludes brand names, suppliers, and a price 
information supplement, and to provide for 
distribution of the compendium to physi- 
cians and others, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3147. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to help secure safe com- 
munity water supplies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
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S. 3144—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO MARINE RE- 
SOURCES FUND 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill, for appropriate 
reference, to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act and title II of that act, the National 
Sea Grant College and Program Act. 

The bill would amend this legislation 
in two particulars. 

First, it would earmark portions of the 
Federal revenue from Outer Continental 
Shelf oil leases for exploration and map- 
ping of the marine environment. Second, 
it would earmark funds for enlarging 
the sea grant college program. 

This proposed legislation is predicated 
on my conviction that we should rein- 
vest at least part of the revenues the 
Government obtains from the Conti- 
nental Shelf and Outer Continental 
Shelf in programs that will expand the 
resources that provide these revenues. 
This is the practical and sensible thing 
to do; it is sound in business and equally 
sound in government. 

The bill would create a marine re- 
sources fund of which $25 million would 
be made available annually for appro- 
priation for marine exploration and 
mapping. 

They would thus assist in locating new 
oil, gas, and mineral deposits which 
would further stimulate industry to in- 
vest in their development. 

Such a program will produce major 
results and benefits, increase not only 
our knowledge of the waters that sur- 
round our continent but of our latent 
wealth in marine resources. It will pro- 
vide new incentives to marine and off- 
shore industries. 

One of the great needs in the field of 
ocean exploration is scientific and tech- 
nological manpower. 

The sea grant program, if adequately 
financed, has a tremendous potential for 
providing the specialized manpower that 
will be needed in the years ahead and 
particularly to reap maximum benefits 
from ocean exploration. 

The bill I have introduced today pro- 
vides a firm basis for funding this pro- 
gram. 

The oceans and the lands beneath 
them are already producing great wealth. 
Reinvesting a portion of this wealth in 
the oceans will produce a greater wealth 
of resources to the benefit of our Nation 
and mankind. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3144) to amend the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966 and the National Sea Grant 
College and Program Act of 1966 in or- 
der to provide financing for programs 
under such acts, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL, 
JOINT RESOLUTION, AND CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President; I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Washing- 
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ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senators from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett and Mr. Moss] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Spone] 
be added as cosponsors of my bill (S. 
2951) to determine the policy of the 
Congress with respect to the authority 
of the several States to control and reg- 
ulate fish and wildlife within their ter- 
ritorial boundaries. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] be added as 
cosponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 150) to designate the month of May 
1968 as “National Arthritis Month.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD] I ask unanimous consent that 
at its next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be 
added as a cosponsor to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 63) relating to 
the extension of the ground war in Viet- 


nam. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 


ordered, 


PROVISION OF HOUSING FOR LOW- 
AND MODERATE-INCOME FAMI- 
LIES—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 607 


Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3029) to assist in the provision of 
housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, and to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed. 


THE ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 608 


Mr. FANNIN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the re- 
serve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Fannin, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 609 

Mr, ALLOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 14743, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 


printed. 
AMENDMENT NO. 610 


Mr. DOMINICK submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 14743, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Dominick, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 611 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to House bill 14743, 
supra, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 611) is as fol- 
lows: 

Add the following section at the end of 
the bill: 

“Except for increased costs (military and 
other) of the Vietnam war, other emer- 
gency defense needs, and increased interest 
on the public debt that may exceed esti- 
mates set forth therefor in the budget for 
1969 (H. Doc. 225), net aggregate expenditure 
of Federal funds (as shown on page 542 of H. 
Doc. 225, Part 1) during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, shall not exceed $139,400,000,- 
000; Provided, That action to enact a ten 
per cent income tax surcharge shall be 
taken within thirty days from date of en- 
actment of this Act.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 612 


Mr. CHURCH proposed an amend- 
ment to House bill 14743, supra, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when proposed by Mr. CHURCH, 
5 17 appears under a separate head- 
ng.) 


PROVISION OF HOUSING FOR LOW- 
AND MODERATE-INCOME FAM- 
ILIES—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 613 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was 
delighted by the President’s recent de- 
cision to recommend a 10-year housing 
program to realize the goal set forth in 
the Housing Act of 1949—“a decent home 
and a suitable living environment” for 
every family. 

Despite the fact that this goal was de- 
clared in 1949, we are still as far away 
from achieving it as ever. If we are to 
eliminate slums and substandard hous- 
ing units and construct the decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing units required, we 
must have a long-range and realistic 
plan for realizing the goal. As I under- 
stand it, this is the aim of the President's 
proposed program for the construction 
of 6 million federally assisted housing 
units for low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies over a 10-year period. 

Mr. President, I believe this 10-year 
program must be given sufficient statu- 
tory recognition to insure that it is an 
actual working goal and not just a state- 
ment of desire. I am, therefore, sub- 
mitting an amendment to S. 3029, the 
administration’s omnibus housing bill, to 
require that the President prepare a spe- 
cific 10-year housing program for sub- 
mission to the Congress. The proposed 
10-year program would be contained in 
a formal report to be made to Congress 
next January. The program would show 
the number of federally assisted housing 
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units to be constructed each year under 
each of the various programs. The plan 
would also show the annual appropria- 
tions required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Each year thereafter the President 
would submit a revised annual report to 
Congress. In this report, he would com- 
pare the actual progress obtained meas- 
ured against the goals of the plan. If for 
any reason the goals of the plan are not 
being attained, the President would be 
required to specify the reasons and out- 
line the actions necessary for bringing 
the plan back on schedule. 

An annual report will serve to focus 
the attention of Congress and the execu- 
tive branch upon our long-term housing 
program. It would have the same func- 
tion and the same status as the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report. It would make 
more firm the commitment of our Nation 
to a decent, safe and sanitary home for 
every family. 

Mr. President, the proposed 10-year 
program and the submission of an annual 
report are merely standard business 
techniques which any hard-headed busi- 
ness manager would use in managing the 
affairs of his corporation. Many of the 
most successful corporations in our dy- 
namic private economy have 10- or even 
20-year capital improvement programs. 
The board of directors of these corpora- 
tions are not satisfied with haphazard or 
slipshod programs subject to sudden 
spurts of activity. The most successful 
corporations require precise quantitative 
goals and hold those in charge respon- 
sible for meeting these goals. These are 
the same techniques which Secretary 
McNamara has used to revolutionize 
management in the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, I believe Congress 
should use these same techniques in 
holding the executive branch account- 
able for its actions, I particularly believe 
the congressional committees of Con- 
gress can exercise more effective admin- 
istrative oversight of their respective 
departments if they have a specific long- 
range plan against which to measure the 
agencies annual activities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 613) was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, as follows: 

On page 145, after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“TITLE XI—TEN-YEAR HOUSING 
PROGRAM 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec, 1101. The Congress finds and declares 
that the national commitment to the goal of 
‘a decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family’, as set forth 
in section 2 of the Housing Act of 1949, can 
be fulfilled in a ten-year period by the ef- 
fective utilization, in accordance with a defi- 
nite plan, of the available resources and 
capabilities existing in the public and private 
sectors of the economy. It is the purpose of 
this title to provide for the development of 
such a plan and to require periodic report- 
ing with respect to the execution thereof. 
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“REPORT OUTLINING PLAN 


“Sec. 1102. Not later than January 15, 
1969, the President shall make a report to the 
Congress setting forth a plan, to be carried 
out over a period of ten years (June 30, 1968, 
to June 30, 1978), for the elimination of all 
substandard housing and the realization of 
the goal referred to in section 1101. Such plan 
shall— 

“(1) indicate the number of new or re- 
habilitated housing units which it is antici- 
pated will be provided, with or without Gov- 
ernment assistance, during each fiscal year of 
the ten-year period, in order to achieve the 
objectives of the plan, showing the number 
of such units which it is anticipated will be 
provided under each of the various Federal 
programs designed to assist in the provision 
of housing: 

“(2) indicate the reduction in the number 
of occupied substandard housing units which 
it is anticipated will occur during each fiscal 
year of the ten-year period in order to achieve 
the objectives of the plan; 

“(3) provide an estimate of the cost of 

carrying out the plan for each of the various 
Federal programs and for each fiscal year 
during the ten-year period to the extent that 
such costs will be reflected in the Federal 
budget; 
(4) make recommendations with respect 
to any legislative action which is necessary 
or desirable to achieve the objectives of the 
plan; and 

“(5) provide such other pertinent data, 
estimates, and recommendations as the Pres- 
ident deems advisable. 


“PERIODIC REPORTS 


“Sec. 1103. On January 15, 1970, and on 
each succeeding year through 1978, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a report 
which shall— 

“(1) compare the results achieved during 
the preceding fiscal year for the completion 
of new or rehabilitated housing units and 
the reduction in occupied substandard 
housing with the objectives established for 
such year under the plan; 

“(2) if the comparison provided under 
clause (1) shows a failure to achieve the 
objectives set for such year, indicate (A) 
the reasons for such failure; (B) the steps 
being taken to achieve the objectives of 
the plan during each of the remaining fiscal 
years of the ten-year period; and (C) any 
necessary revision in the objectives estab- 
lished under the plan for each such year; 

“(3) project residential mortgage market 
needs and prospects for the coming calendar 
year, including an estimate of the require- 
ments with respect to the availability, need, 
and flow of mortgage funds during such 
period, in order to achieve the objectives of 
the plan; 

“(4) provide an analysis of the monetary 
and fiscal policies of the Government for 
the coming calendar year required to achieve 
the objectives of the plan and the impact 
upon the domestic economy of achieving 
the plan's objectives for such period; 

“(5) make recommendations with respect 
to any additional legislative action which is 
necessary or desirable to achieve the objec- 
tives of the plan; and 

“(6) provide such other pertinent data, 
estimates, and recommendations as the Pres- 
ident deems advisable. 


“PINAL REPORT 

“Sec. 1104. On January 15, 1979, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a final 
report showing in detail the extent to which 
the objectives of the plan have been realized. 
If such objectives have not been achieved, 
such report shall contain an analysis of the 
reasons therefor, together with such rec- 
ommendations as the President deems ad- 
visable for achieving such objectives at the 
earliest possible date.” 

On page 145, line 19, strike out “XI” and 
insert XII“. 
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Redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON OMBUDS- 
MAN PILOT PROJECT BILL 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on March 27 and 28, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure will hold public hearings in 
St. Louis, Mo., on S. 3123, a bill to es- 
tablish a 2-year pilot project of the office 
of administrative ombudsman. 

The hearings will be held in courtroom 
No. 2, U.S. Court and Customs House, 
1114 Market Street, and will begin at 
10 a.m. on both days. 


RAIL-WATER COOPERATION IN 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
University of Illinois has long been noted 
as an institution to which we can all look 
for new and constructive ideas helpful to 
the economy. Without our great State 
universities as a seedbed for new ideas, 
our country would, indeed, be poorer both 
materially and spiritually. It is no sur- 
prise therefore to see the 10th Agricul- 
tural Industries Forum at Urbana pro- 
duce some constructive new suggestions 
for better cooperation between rail and 
water services. I would like to share with 
Senators the paper entitled “Impact of 
Rail-Water Cooperation on Agricultural 
Marketing,” delivered by A. L. Mechling, 
executive vice president of the A. L. 
Mechling Barge Line Co. of Joliet, III., 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Impact OF RAIL-WATER COOPERATION ON 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


(Remarks of F. A. Mechling, executive vice 
president, A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, Inc., 
at the 10th Agricultural Industries Forum, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., January 
31, 1968) 

All discussions of grain transportation 
rates of the future must take into account 
the enormous expansion of grain production 
expected in the next few years. In the middle 
of 1967, the Fresident’s National Advisory 
Commission on Food and Fiber reported that 
the world food deficit in the next decade 
could well become too large for the capabili- 
ties of the major grain exporting countries. 
The world’s population is now at 3 billion. By 
1980 it is expected to reach 4.3 billion, an 
increase of more than a third in only 12 
years. 

Today's U.S. production is about 165 mil- 
lion tons of grain, of which about 38 million 
tons is exported. Production is expected to 
reach 273 to 289 million tons by 1980, with 
about 80 million tons exported. Large as such 
exports sound by present standards, far more 
may be required to help meet urgent world 
needs. 

I stress this background because, when we 
talk about trends in rates, we also have to 
think about where we are going to get the 
funds to purchase greatly expanded capacity. 
Every rate has to answer the question: will 
it provide the earnings necessary to buy the 
freight cars, barges and trucks needed to 
do the job? There is considerable concern 
about the question of future capacity. Ob- 
viously, in the long run, more trucks, more 
freight cars and more barges are urgently 
needed. But mere expansion is not enough. 
There is also the problem of off-setting ris- 
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ing costs of wages and materials and a strong 
inflationary trend. The maintenance of pres- 
ent economical rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts and any hope of future rate reductions 
can only come from higher productivity. This 
in turn is a function of better technology and 
improved methods of operation. Our objec- 
tive must be to extract the maximum effi- 
ciency from the transport system as a whole. 

Increasingly, I think, more productive op- 
erations require adopting a “systems” ap- 
proach to transportation, coordinating the 
best efficiencies of the major modes, For a 
variety of historic reasons, little attention 
has been given to improving the coordination 
of water and rail. This could turn out to be 
a major weapon in combatting the inex- 
orable march of rising costs. 

I am not primarily concerned today with 
current intermodal controversies, but rather 
with how to start building a structure for 
the future so that the transportation indus- 
try, working together as a system, can be 
organized in the most efficient way to handle 
the mountainous tasks ahead. We can no 
longer afford old modal blinders. We must 
find a way to adopt a much more objective 
approach to traffic routing so that we can 
determine, not the best private advantage of 
the trucking companies, the barge companies, 
or the railroad companies, but how the best 
efficiencies of all three can be fitted together, 
in the interest of the most economical uti- 
lization of transport resources. Transporta- 
tion costs have become so large a part of 
total costs that there is legitimate public 
concern about the overall efficiency of the 
transportation industry. Thus if we do not 
promote intermodal coordination on our own 
terms, it is probable that the Government 
will do it for us on terms we may not like. 
In my judgment, we will find that fitting 
together the best efficiencies of the different 
modes will also mean improvement in earn- 
ings for everybody. 

Anyone studying grain rate changes in the 
past 10 years cannot help but be impressed 
by the fact that the stage is being set for 
coordnation of service between the different 
modes. The complex grain rate structures and 
extra services once so effective in tying grain 
transportation to one mode are being sup- 
plemented by “bare bones” transportation 
rates. This change has been called a trend 
to “a la carte” transportation. The rate 
covers just what the shipper wants and no 
more. 

Stripping transportation service on grain 
to the “bare bones” and charging extra for 
extra services as desired gives shippers a new 
opportunity to assemble rail, barge and truck 
services as their interests dictate. 

Equally important as an encouragement 
to coordination of service is the trend to 
higher volumes in the handling of grain. 
Where once elevators were 5 to 7 miles apart 
to accommodate the range of a horse drawn 
wagon, they now are further apart to accom- 
modate truck ranges and draw from much 
larger areas. This means larger volumes of 
grain are available for movement from major 
interior terminals and the advantages of 
lower unit cost in the terminal-to-terminal 
handling of larger volumes can be achieved. 

A major reason for taking a new look at 
water and rail coordination is the break- 
through to more economical operations that 
has taken place on the rivers in the 1960's. 
More powerful towboats, larger barges, 
larger tows of barges, and more efficient 
hull designs have been put into service. The 
dramatic result is that, despite increases in 
the costs of labor and materials, barge rates 
have been held to the level of 40 years ago. 
Few industries in the country can show that 
kind of improved productivity. 

There is a temporary cloud hanging over 
this trend to greater efficiency among the 
river carriers. An obsolete section of the 
1940 Interstate Commerce Act inadvertently 
stands as a bar to permitting the accumula- 
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tion of large economical tows of 40 or more 
barges. The statute has been interpreted to 
forbid mixing regulated commodities such 
as iron and steel and unregulated com- 
modities such as grain in a single tow. With- 
out authority to mix the two types of move- 
ments, the present efficient tows would have 
to be split and artificial cost increases would 
result. Last year, Senator Warren G. Magnu- 
son, Chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, and Senator Vance Hartke, of 
Indiana, introduced a bill to modernize the 
section. No new exemptions would be 
sought, merely confirmation of the right to 
handle traffic already exempted by Congress 
in the most efficient manner. 

Vigorous support came from every indus- 
try using water transportation—agriculture, 
manufacturing industry, coal, chemicals, 
fertilizers. Labor supported us. Port groups 
were very helpful. Various state industrial 
development departments supported us. 
The Department of Agriculture endorsed 
the bill, as did the Department of Trans- 
portation. The Senate Commerce Committee 
unanimously endorsed it. In the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, however, although no one spoke against 
the merits of the bill, the river trans- 
portation measure, late last year, was tied 
tightly to a very broad measure for exempt- 
ing railroads from regulations on bulk com- 
modities. The House Committee apparently 
could not see its way to passing on the 
merits of the river transportation issue 
separately. 

I will-not argue the question of deregu- 
lation of the railroads here. The major public 
policy question involved is a relatively simple 
one. Barge lines and truck lines are small 
companies; railroads typically are very large 
enterprises and the merger trend is making 
them even larger. Any large enterprise can 
swamp a small, efficient competitor by 
abusing its economic power. A public referee 
is required to see that the public interest in 
maintaining competition is protected. In the 
so-called unregulated segment of the econ- 
omy, the referee function is performed by the 
anti-trust enforcement agencies and the 
courts under laws such as the Sherman, 
Clayton and Robinson-Patman Acts and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. In surface 
transportation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission performs the referee function. 
So the dispute boils down to whether the 
referee function would be better performed 
for transportation by the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Federal Trade Commission 
or by the ICC, 

If this argument gets too highly compli- 
cated in this session, those who benefit from 
low cost water carrier service must persuade 
Congress that two issues should be separated 
and that the mixing-rule bill should be 
Passed on its own merits. It is unthinkable 
that Congress would be a party to cancelling 
out recent technological advances in river 
transportation and preventing future im- 
provements in the economy of barge opera- 
tions. 

It seems to me that the railroads and the 
water carriers have a common interest in 
meeting the future transport needs of the 
country efficiently. We believe the time has 
come, particularly in the transportation of 
agricultural commodities, to create a much 
better climate of cooperation with rail service 
than has existed in the past. We plan to 
help develop that improved climate in every 
way that reason and good will can be useful. 

There has been a long tradition of hostil- 
ity between rail and barge service. What 
grounds have we for believing that the 
climate can be materially changed? 

In the short run of a year or two, it prob- 
ably can’t be changed much, but beyond 
that I feel much more optimistic. We hear 
a great deal about a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” among the railroads not to work with 
water carriers. If there is one, I doubt very 
much that it can stand up against a clear 
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showing that water-rail cooperation on par- 
ticular traffic is in the best interests of par- 
ticular railroads, in the best interests of ship- 
pers and farmers and, also, in the national 
interest in economical utilization of trans- 
port resources, 

Perhaps one of the troubles has been that 
both railroads and water carriers have be- 
come so used to hostility that they take it 
for granted. We have very seldom talked 
about the mutual business and public ad- 
vantages of cooperation. The barge lines pro- 
pose to do so, 

Over the last 10 years, within 100 miles of 
river ports, the truck lines have developed a 
highly efficient gathering operation to river 
elevators of great benefit to farmers and ship- 
pers. Additional substantial economies could 
be achieved and the benefits of low cost water 
transportation extended further inland if the 
same kind of business relationship could be 
developed with railroads as has worked s0 
well with trucks. 

I am not proposing that all grain should 
take the shortest route to water, There is 
obviously a range where all-rail and rail- 
water advantages are equal and beyond that 
where all-rail service is preferable, 

I am proposing that we discuss rates on 
what the barge industry is beginning to call 
a “willing partner” basis. Let us assume the 
existence of a railroad as willing as a truck 
line to enter into a business arrangement 
with a water carrier. What sort of a proposi- 
tion might be developed that would be good 
business for the railroad, good business for 
the farmer and shipper and good business for 
the water carrier? 

An interesting mileage rate was established 
in the Western Trunk Lines tariff last year 
between interior points in Iowa and some 
Mississippi River ports which illustrates the 
potential. A low rate on corn for export of 
36¢ a cwt- or $7.20 a ton was published 
to Houston from such origins as Des Moines. 
This compared with a rate of 52¢ a cwt 
or $10.40 a ton for approximately the same 
distance between Des Moines and New Or- 
leans, an equally attractive export market. 
After some litigation, a rate of 15%4¢ a 
cwt was established between Des Moines and 
Muscatine, Iowa and other ports on the Mis- 
sissippi River. A connection with the barges 
became possible providing service to New 
Orleans via Muscatine at competitive rates. 

Consider the impact on access of interior 
grain to the export market and to alternative 
domestic markets if more “willing partner” 
rates of that kind were offered. Certainly the 
interest of the farmer and the shipper are 
on the side of achieving alternative ways of 
reaching their markets. Where an alternative 
exists, they should not lock themselves into 
a single route. 

Consider, also, the impact of applying to 
a connecting service some of the new rail 
economies of terminal-to-terminal volume 
movements. A unit train shuttling between 
major interior terminals and large river ter- 
minals could, under some circumstances, 
with good volume, produce profitable trans- 
portation at nine or 10 cents a cwt for 300 
miles. This might make possible rail-water 
grain service to the Gulf from interior points 
of about $5 a ton or 25 to 26 cents a cwt, 
compared to the present $10.40 a ton or 52 
cents a cwt. I do not suggest that any of these 
figures are necessarily figures which hard 
bargaining, and strong shipper interest 
would eventually develop. But the potential 
is there for substantial savings. If net savings 
do not result, an alternative route to market 
may be just as valuable in making sure that 
the interior farmer has the full benefits of 
competition from alternative routes, particu- 
larly in a period of generally rising freight 
rates. 

Would a railroad’s participation in such 
operations be in its own business interest? 

First, I suggest that given the pressing 
need for additional capital of all railroads, it 
is extremely important that it make the most 
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intensive use possible of its new equipment. 
I suggest a shuttle movement to river port, 
properly organized with all the requirements 
for rapid turn-around normal in “bare 
bones” transportation situations, could well 
result in much better utilization of equip- 
ment. The average freight car is loaded only 
16.2 times a year. If it could be loaded twice 
a week or 104 times a year in a dedicated 
service, its earnings potential could be much 
greater. Twice a week may not be possible in 
a seasonal business, but the trend to the 
establishment of large terminals where grain 
is held for favorable prices suggests that 
higher utilization could be achieved and, 
therefore, better earnings. 

Second, a connecting railroad could share 
in the economies of low cost water transpor- 
tation. Its earnings from a rail-water move- 
ment could be much higher than its divisions 
from an all-rail rate. 

Third, as the merger movement continues, 
certain railroads, particularly smaller rail- 
roads, but even some large railroads, are 
being left out of important markets. A con- 
nection with a water carrier may well enable 
such a railroad to participate in important 
traffic otherwise out of reach. 

Fourth, the barge lines have large traffic 
movements in feed, fertilizers, salt and steel 
originating at Gulf ports. In some instances, 
barges could coordinate substantial volumes 
with railroads for back-haul of the grain. 

Fifth, as the demand for additional pro- 
duction mounts, agricultural land now 
thought marginal because of transportation 
costs can be brought into production and 
the total demand for rail and other trans- 
port services increased, 

Sixth, a river connection is often a way 
to avoid congested and highly expensive 
major terminal cities and the high charges 
assessed by switching and belt railroads. 
The rail-water connection of the future 
could be an elevator with a siding along a 
river bank far out in the country. Such an 
arrangement would again improve utilization 
of freight cars. 

For the shipper and the farmer, a willing 
partnership between a railroad and a water 
carrier can mean access to market at a lower 
transportation cost and therefore better 
earnings on the crop. It can also mean access 
to more distant markets and to alternative 
markets. There is no economic reason why 
the farmer beyond the reach of truck gather- 
ing should not have improved alternative 
access to Gulf, Great Lakes, East Coast and 
West Coast ports via a rail-water service. 
Most important, the establishment of a rail- 
water service can mean an alternative rout- 
ing for farmers and shippers now tied into 
one all-rail route and a far broader choice 
both of carriers and markets. 

A more economical rate to the seaports is 
one factor which could encourage expansion 
of exports. To the extent exports are en- 
couraged, an important contribution is made 
to the nation’s balance of payments problem. 

One other dimension of better water-rail 
cooperation should be mentioned. There 
seems to be no question that on very high 
volume movements of grain between very 
large terminals, the heaviest kind of com- 
petitive pressure is being exerted to extract 
the last possible ounce of efficiency from all- 
rail and all-water movements, But what 
about those farmers and country elevators 
who will never have enough volume to jus- 
tify a unit train and yet are too far from the 
river to use barges? Are they to be left out 
entirely? I suggest we could profitably ex- 
plore the effectiveness of a special train the 
sole purpose of which would be to assemble 
five and ten-car cuts of 100-ton hopper cars 
across a state like Iowa for delivery to river 
elevators. Such a service, stripped to the bare 
bones of all extras, and coordinated with 
river movements, might well achieve high 
and profitable utilization for the railroad as 
Well as coordinated rate levels competitive 
with the very high volume terminal-to-ter- 
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minal movements. Some interests are well 
served by the high volume movement. Some 
would be better served by a more flexible 
arrangement. 

In the coming months, we will be suggest- 
ing the opening up of new rail-water routes 
on grain service. The rail response may well 
be simply a reduction of the all-rail rates 
as has happened many times before when 
water carrier coordination has been sug- 
gested. The water compelled rail rates is 
often referred to as the double benefit of 
water transportation. But as total volume 
increases and as the capabilities of the con- 
stantly improving technologies of both rail 
and water service are better understood, I 
believe the logic of joining efficient rail and 
efficient water transportation will become 
irresistible. The combination should produce 
the marriage of sound business policy with 
sound public policy which represents the 
ideal performances of a private enterprise in- 
dustry dedicated to the public service. 


A THREAT TO CULTURE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an article entitled 
“A Threat to Culture,” written by How- 
ard Taubman and published in the New 
York Times of today, March 12, 1968. 
The article speaks of recent congres- 
sional action affecting both the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A THREAT TO CULTURE—HOUSE Cur In AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
PERILS VITAL PROJECTS 


(By Howard Taubman) 


Impressive new programs will have to be 
abandoned before they can be tried, and 
established ones that have functioned cre- 
atively will have to be curtailed if the vote in 
the House of Representatives earlier this 
month to reduce the funds authorized for the 
National Endowments of the Arts and Hu- 
manities is upheld. Although the record of 
achievements by these endowments since 
their founding in 1965 was praised by many 
in the House debate, there was little discus- 
sion of the valuable programs that would 
have to be dropped. It is not too late, how- 
ever, to save them. The Senate, which is 
about to take up the authorization bill, can 
restore the cuts, and a House-Senate con- 
ference can agree to make more money avail- 
able to both endowments. 

Let us examine some of the projects that 
will be jettisoned if the House cuts remain 
in effect. The Arts Endowment had plans 
for new programs in such disadvantaged 
areas as the Watts section of Los Angeles, 
the Hull House section of Chicago and Har- 
lem in New York. Projects in operation were 
to be extended and set up in other communi- 
ties that have been demanding such 
activities. 

The Arts Endowment has undertaken spe- 
cial projects to build new audiences, like 
one at Oakland University in Michigan, 
which is carrying on an exciting schedule of 
professional performing arts. By helping to 
send highly regarded companies like the 
American National Opera, the City Center 
Joffrey Ballet, the Martha Graham troupe 
and the National Repertory Theater on 
widely ranging tours, the Arts Endowment 
has made them available to fresh publics. If 
the cuts stand, these undertakings will be 
diminished or eliminated. 


INDIVIDUAL GRANTS PERILED 


The Arts Endowment hoped to continue 
its individual grants to artists. Indeed, it 
had allocated large sums for direct grants 
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or indirect assistance through institutions. 
But the House action could make such a 
program impossible. Not only did the House 
reduce authorized funds; it also wrote into 
the bill a prohibition against individual 
grants. 

Why? To read the full account of the 
House debate in the Congressional Record 
is to discover how suspicious some Con- 
gressmen are of giving as little as $5,000 a 
year to a painter, sculptor or writer. Sub- 
stantial sums are dispensed in individual 
grants to scientists through the National 
Science Foundation, but somehow direct 
assistance to an artist, these Congressmen 
imply, will undermine his character and 
the nation’s moral fiber. 

If it is of any interest to the Congress, 
all that a grant of $5,000 will do for an 
artist is give him a little freedom to work 
at his métier. I know a successful artist who 
hoped to receive such a grant. He recently 
had a show at a well-known New York 
gallery, received favorable criticism and 
sold 80 per cent of the pieces on display, 
which represented a year and a half’s work. 
His net was $7,000. How many Americans 
have so little to show for their labors? 


THE BELLIS TOLLING 


The Humanities Endowment had on its 
agenda a promising program to demon- 
strate the application of literature history 
and other humane knowledge to the great 
issues of contemporary life through tele- 
vision presentations. It would have to be 
eliminated. 

Plans for the celebration of the bicenten- 
nial of the American Revolution in 1976 
are progressing in various parts of the 
country, and the Humanities Foundation 
hoped to support historical societies and 
other local tions to make arrange- 
ments that would have content and mean- 
ing for the nation as well as pageantry. This 
effort would have to be abandoned. 

The Humanities Foundation has made a 
number of grants to tie together universities 
and groups of school systems. The University 
of Louisville and neighboring colleges have 
joined with surrounding school systems to 
develop and improve secondary-school in- 
struction in history, the humanities, social 
sciences and the meaning of science for con- 
temporary society. All such undertakings 
would have to be stopped. 

The House action, which cut funds from 
both endowments from $20.5-million to 
$11.2-million, would also have an unfortu- 
nate impact on the programs of state arts 
councils. The Arts Endowment had allocated 
more than $5-million to such councils for 
matching grants. By reducing this figure to 
$2-million, the House in effect could kill 
more than 1,000 local art projects. 

The justification for the cuts was the 
mounting costs of the war in Vietnam. But 
even if one were willing to concede the need 
of such a war—and a great many Americans 
today have grave doubts about it—the sums 
requested in the President’s budget for the 
Arts and Humanities Endowments are pid- 
dling compared with what the nation spends 
on programs in other fields that neither en- 
large our vision nor lift our spirits. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Mr. Taub- 
man vividly points out the harm which 
will be dealt to artistic endeavors now 
being aided by the Government if the 
action he speaks of remains unchanged. 
To my mind, our country can well afford 
the small sums of money needed to fund 
the Endowments for the Arts and the 
Humanities. It is well to remember that 
at the height of the London blitz, the 
British Government voted more money 
for cultural activities than it had ever 
voted before the war. 

The mind of a nation must not be 
sacrificed to its might and muscle. I trust 
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that the Senate will give this need for 
intellectual and artistic development 
some thought in the coming weeks, prior 
to taking action on the arts and human- 
ities bill. 


OIL POLLUTION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the recent 
oil spill in San Juan Bay, Puerto Rico, is 
a reminder of important unfinished busi- 
ness before Congress. 

I speak, of course, of legislation to 
strengthen the Oil Pollution Act of 1924, 
to make it both more simple to enforce 
and more effective in the protection of 
our fish, seabirds, and beaches against oil 
discharges. 

The Senate last year passed S. 2760, a 
bill I cosponsored, which, in my judg- 
ment, would go a long way toward achiev- 
ing these objectives. Unfortunately, the 
House has not acted on this measure; in- 
deed, the Committee on Public Works of 
the other body has not even held 
hearings. 

This is all the more regrettable because 
S. 2760 is especially relevant to the Puerto 
Rico oil spill. Were the bill law, Puerto 
Rico, as well as other U.S. possessions, 
could be assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in cleaning up after the spill in a 
more expeditious and comprehensive 
manner than is possible under existing 
law or emergency arrangements between 
Federal agencies. 

The Torrey Canyon disaster off Eng- 
land and the destructive oil spills last 
year off the New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts coasts alerted the Nation to the 
weakness of its oil pollution control 
laws. 

The most serious aspect of the legal 
problem involved a requirement, slipped 
into the act in the dying days of the 89th 
Congress, that the Federal Government 
must prove “gross negligence” in prose- 
cuting violators. The effect of the pro- 
vision was predictable—it dried up 
further prosecutions under the law. 

S. 2760 deals effectively with this and 
other deficiencies. For example, the 
requirement for proving gross negligence 
is removed, in line with separate bills in- 
troduced last year by the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie] and myself. Fur- 
ther, the Senate bill covers oil discharges 
from shore installations for the first time, 
and provides for the immediate cleanup 
of oil either by the perpetrator of a spill 
or by the Federal Government. In either 
case, the perpetrator will be liable for the 
total costs of cleanup unless the spill re- 
sults from an act of God. 

As the Senate Committee on Public 
Works pointed out in its report on S. 
2760, the object of the proposed legisla- 
tion “is to control pollution by oil by 
making it unprofitable for the owners or 
operators of a vessel or shore installation 
to countenance carelessness, and by pro- 
viding a ready statutory basis for con- 
taining and removing the oil when it is 
discharged.” 

The bill itself does not deal with the 
problem of Coast Guard oil pollution 
patrols which, unfortunately, at present 
are largely based on happenstance sight- 
ings by passing ships and planes. Last 
year I wrote to Senator Muskie urging 
that the committee report include lan- 
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guage on the need for systematizing and 
increasing these oil pollution patrols. I 
am glad, indeed, that the committee ac- 
cepted my proposed language almost 
word for word. 

As I have pointed out in the past, the 
lack of systematic patrols encourages 
violation of existing law and would be 
damaging as well to the constructive steps 
that would be undertaken through S. 
2760. 

While obviously the patrolling of vast 
areas of ocean would not be a simple 
matter, a shipping expert for the New 
York Times stated in an April 23, 1967, 
article concerned with the Atlantic coast 
that the Coast Guard “‘knows at any time 
the identity and location of 60 percent of 
the ships offshore.” 

The Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thority under present law to get the Coast 
Guard to do more patrolling for oil pol- 
lution in offshore waters. In the light of 
the urgency of the oil pollution problem, 
I strongly recommend that he not wait 
for the new law to be enacted before se- 
curing Coast Guard agreement to step up 
these patrols. 

I am pleased that the President, in his 
conservation message to the Congress, 
endorsed S. 2760 and stated his desire to 
“build upon” it. I hope that the House 
will respond to his urging by acting 
promptly on the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], who is not present 
today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE OCEAN EAGLE DISASTER 
(Statement by Senator MUSKIE) 

Mr. President, on Sunday, March 3, an oil 
pollution disaster occurred in San Juan Har- 
bor, Puerto Rico. 

Though much smaller than the Torrey 
Canyon, which broke up off the British Isles 
last year, the tanker Ocean Eagle was carry- 
ing nearly 6 million gallons of crude oil at 
the time it broke in two and grounded. 

About two million gallons of its polluting 
cargo has thus far been released, fouling 
waters and devastating over ten miles of 
beautiful Puerto Rican beaches. These 
beaches and waters, as severely damaged as 
those of England when the tanker Torrey 
Canyon went down last May, are a main at- 
traction for a group of multi-million dollar 
hotels, support a major tourist industry and 
provide recreation for the people of Puerto 

co. 

The total social, economic and ecological 
costs of Sunday’s disaster cannot yet be as- 
sessed. The remaining oily cargo lies threat- 
eningly in the holds of the two parts of the 
tanker. Oil that has already escaped con- 
tinues to wash onto the beaches. 

The Federal Government and Common- 
wealth Officials are fighting to contain this 
pollution. Booms have been moved in to 
contain the oil that spills from the grounded 
stern section of the tanker. Efforts are con- 
tinuing to tow the bow section of the tanker 
out to sea. A fleet of trucks and crews of 
local laborers are removing oil from the 


beaches and attempting to cover the re- 
miander with absorbent materials. 

But the damage has already been done. 
Restoration of non-living resources will take 
substantial work. The living resources may 
never recover, 

The Senate anticipated this disaster last 
year when it unanimously passed S. 2760 
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which made major changes in the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act. I was pleased to note President 
Johnson's strong endorsement of this legisla- 
tion in his recent message on environmental 
quality. 

During our hearings on that legislation, 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion discussed, at considerable length, the 
need to move effectively to protect the public 
from oil pollution. And even though the 
hearings were announced prior to the Torrey 
Canyon disaster, considerable testimony was 
presented regarding the inability of the Brit- 
ish Government to move quickly to protect 
her shores. 

Now Puerto Rico is confronted with a sim- 
ilar, though somewhat smaller, repetition of 
the great British episode. Had the legislation 
been passed, had the other body acted on 
S. 2760, tools would have been in the hands 
of the Secretary to move to limit the dam- 
age now occurring. 

The oil pollution provisions of S. 2760 
would have prevented or limited the damage 
in San Juan Harbor in these important ways: 

1) S. 2760 extends the coverage of the oil 
pollution control provisions of existing law 
and the new provisions of S. 2760 to Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa and the Virgin 
Islands. Today, no adequate oil pollution 
controls are set up for Puerto Rico, which 
has increasing traffic in giant oil tankers. 

2) S. 2760 provides the Secretary of the 
Interior with adequate authority to prevent 
or abate threatened or actual pollution. 
Today, no Federal agency has clear authority 
to avert oil pollution and its damages. Con- 
siderable work is being conducted in San 
Juan by the Coast Guard, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Department of the Navy 
and Commonwealth officials. However, there 
is no clear directional authority. The results 
are delay, some confusion and a cleanup of 
less-than-top efficiency. The legislation 
which passed the Senate clearly designates 
the Secretary of the Interior as leader in any 
such oil pollution crisis. 

3) S. 2760 authorizes a revolving fund in 


the Treasury to be used by the Secretary of ` 


the Interior to carry out cleanup opera- 
tions. There are no funds now specially des- 
ignated for the cleanup such as the one 
being done in Puerto Rico. Because no funds 
are available for a cleanup operation, there 
has been no stockpiling of cleanup equip- 
ment or know-how. No oil control equip- 
ment was available in San Juan when the 
spill occurred, and virtually none was avail- 
able in all of Puerto Rico. This resulted in 
delay which turned an oil spill into an oil 
disaster. 

4) S. 2760 fixes the owner or operator of 
the vessel with responsibility for removal of 
spilled oil and for immediately lessening the 
potential danger to natural resources. If 
the discharger fails to do so, the Secretary 
of the Interior would clean up the oil while 
the owner or operator would be fully liable 
for the costs to the Federal Government. In 
the case of the Ocean Eagle, the owner was 
contacted but apparently has made no at- 
tempt to alleviate the oil disaster. 

While the owner of the vessel was not re- 
sponsive, the owner of the cargo—the Gulf 
Oil Company—has provided cleanup equip- 
ment and is working in other ways to mini- 
mize the damage of the oil. 

Had the provisions of S. 2760 become law, 
that owner of the vessel would have had 
initial responsibility and may have acted 
differently. His liability would be a powerful 
incentive to preventing the pollution in the 
first place. Or, failing that, he would be 
more responsive and cooperative, and fully 
repay the cleanup costs to the Federal 
Government. 

In Report No. 917 to the Senate on S. 2760 
last year, the Committee on Public Works 
cited the “need to give increased attention 
not only to the assurance of recovery of 
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damages but to better methods to prevent 
these damages from occurring.” 

Delay has been costly. Inadequate or 
limited methods to deal with the problem 
still prevail and the question of authority 
remains unresolved. It is with the sense of 
highest urgency that I repeat my call for 
immediate Congressional action to secure 
final passage of S. 2760. The President has 
underscored this urgency. We cannot and 
must not wait for a repetition.of this dis- 
aster on the shores of Maryland, Florida, or 
any of our great coastal States. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON DEALS 
FORCEFULLY WITH THE PROB- 
LEMS OF POLLUTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, as 
President Johnson noted in his excellent 
conservation message Friday, March 8, 
1968, the pollution of our environment 
has emerged as one of the central prob- 
lems of our times. The automobiles and 
powerplants and factories which under- 
pin our vigorous national economy are 
seriously polluting our air. Our waters 
are polluted by municipal wastes, by in- 
dustrial wastes, and by agricultural 
wastes. We have excessive noise, un- 
sightly automobile junkyards, and both 
urban and rural blight. 

In short, our civilization is experienc- 
ing a deterioration in what we are priv- 
ileged to see, to hear, and to smell. Even 
more important, we are unsure what 
effects these pollutants may be having 
or will come to have, on our health. 

President Johnson rightly noted that 
“conservation’s concern now is not only 
for man’s enjoyment—but for man’s sur- 
vival.” 

Congress has wisely sponsored and ap- 
proved a large number of Federal pro- 
grams designed to get at some of these 
problems and reduce the burdens we 
have imposed on ourselves. We have a 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. We have a National Center for 
Air Pollution Control. We have programs 
to abate pollution, or to learn more about 
its effects, in the Departments of Agri- 
culture; the Interior; Commerce; De- 
fense; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Housing and Urban Development; 
Transportation, and State, as well as the 
National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

With an effort of this scope, there has 
to be some central point at which these 
massive scattered endeavors are pulled 
together into a harmonious whole. 

I am extremely gratified to see that 
Lyndon Johnson has recognized this 
need and has moved to meet it. In his 
March 8 message to Congress, entitled 
To Renew a Nation,“ he has instructed 
the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology, in the Executive Office of 
the President, to coordinate the scientific 
aspects of Federal programs of pollution 
abatement and control. 

I believe that this step, together with 
other actions proposed in this important 
message, will be of great significance in 
assuring an effective and efficient ap- 
proach to these complex but critically 
important questions. 

I commend President Johnson for pro- 
viding Congress and the American peo- 
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ple with an effective and timely pro- 
gram to deal forcefully with the problem 
of pollution. 


KANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
ADOPTS ADVANCED AIR POLLU- 
TION CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, air pol- 
lution control and abatement is one of 
the great challenges of our times. In 
many areas of the country the quality of 
our most vital natural resources has al- 
ready been dangerously eroded. The 
existing level of air pollution has become 
a factor serving to limit further indus- 
trial expansion. And unless we do a better 
job of controlling this problem the threat 
to human health will become ever more 
serious. 

A number of approaches will have to 
be used if our efforts to meet this chal- 
lenge are to be successful. Because the 
public is so vitally affected, involvement 
by local, State, and Federal Governments 
in the form of regulations and financial 
aids is and will continue to be necessary. 

It is hoped that this involvement will 
be kept at the minimum level commen- 
surate with the job that must be done. A 
crucial factor in determining the extent 
of this involvement will be the initiative, 
or lack of initiative, shown by the busi- 
ness community in developing and 
adopting the most effective pollution 
abatement procedures that modern tech- 
nology allows. Private enterprise must 
undertake these private actions not sim- 
ply because of its obligation to the com- 
munity at large but because of the fact 
that effective pollution abatement is good 
business; a disregard for the necessity of 
such measures is bad business. 

Therefore, I invite the attention of 
Senators and the public to a recent de- 
velopment in my home State of Kansas 
which serves as an example of just this 
type of private initiative and respon- 
sibility. Last month, the Kansas Power 
& Light Co. announced plans to adopt a 
$3 million air pollution abatement sys- 
tem at the 430,000-kilowatt addition to 
the company’s generating plant at Law- 
rence, Kans. The proposed addition will 
utilize coal and natural gas fuels, as does 
the existing 125,000-kilowatt plant. 

This is the largest and most advanced 
air pollution system of its kind to date 
to be utilized by any utility in the Na- 
tion and will be fully operative at the ex- 
isting station by the fall. Through a 
process of chemical additives to the fuel 
and the passage of flue gases through a 
bed of water the particulate emission of 

sulfur dioxide will be virtually elimi- 
nated. The system not only meets but 
surpasses all existing air quality regula- 
tions. 

This type of private initiative is par- 
ticularly encouraging considering that 
air pollution is not yet a critical problem 
in that area of Kansas. However, respon- 
sible officials in government and business 
have recognized that any significant in- 
crease in the air pollution count will en- 
Ganger the opportunities for the Kansas 
River Valley to realize its enormous in- 
dustrial development potential. 

For this action, Kansas Power & 
Light Co. has been favorably cited by 
the Kansas Legislature, the Kansas Air 
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Quality Conservation Commission, the 
Kansas Engineering Society, and the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 
I ask unanimous consent that editorials 
by the Topeka Capital and the Lawrence 
Daily Journal-World be printed in the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) Capital, 
Feb. 18, 1968] 
KPL Practices Goop CITIZENSHIP 


By installing the largest and most ad- 
vanced air pollution control system of its 
kind at its Lawrence generating plant, Kan- 
sas Power and Light Co, again proves it has 
the good of the state in mind. 

If further proof were necessary, it can be 
found in the fact that KPL has contracted to 
buy 15 million tons of Southeast Kansas coal 
to help fuel the new 430,000-kilowatt addi- 
tion to the Lawrence plant. The company also 
announced it will buy 30,000 tons of lime- 
stone annually from nearby sources. 

Because natural gas supply was insuffi- 
ciently available, the company decided to use 
both coal and gas as primary fuels for the 
addition. An interruptible gas contract with 
Cities Service Gas Co., was agreed upon and a 
25-year coal contract with Gulf's Pittsburg 
and Midway Coal Co. was signed for 15 mil- 
lion tons of Southeast Kansas coal, It will be 
delivered by way of the Mo-Kan-Tex Rail- 
road to the Santa Fe, the delivering carrier, 
in 40 special high-capacity freight cars. 

These contracts will provide employment 
for many Kansans and help the state's econ- 
omy. 

Limestone is necessary because of the 
process to be used to generate the power. 
Limestone will be added to conventional coal 
pulverizers which grind it to fineness of 
talcum powder. Coal and limestone form 
combustible gases. 

The intricate air pollution control system 
adopted by KPL for the new addition and 
an existing 125,000-kilowatt unit at the same 
station, at a cost of $3 million, will virtually 
eliminate emissions into the air. 

As KPL President Balfour S. Jeffrey said, 
“This is a big step in showing the way to 
preserving the clean air we have in most all 
of Kansas.” 

Future need for air pollution control was 
pointed out by Jim Clark, chairman of the 
new Kansas Air Quality Conservation Com- 
mission. He forecast the Kansas River valley, 
between Kansas City and Junction City, will 
become “a continous metropolitan complex” 
because it has the largest supply of good 
water, fine transportation, the two largest 
state universities and good cultural and 
recreational facilities in the state.” 

A handicap is that thermal inversions occur 
about 30 per cent of the time, during which 
air pollution, unless controlled, could be- 
come troublesome. 

Meeting the problem before it arises, as 
KPL has, is the kind of planning that will 
Keep Kansas progressing industrially and 
allow residents to continue breathing fresh 
air, a rarity in much of the nation. 


[From the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal- 
World, Feb. 14, 1968] 
A GREAT EXAMPLE 

It was a year ago that Kansas Power & 
Light Co. announced plans for a $37 million 
expansion project for its Lawrence generat- 
ing plant. 

Along with the announcement came news 
that the expanded plant, due to be finished 
by 1971, would be using something like 4,000 
tons of coal a day, or over a million tons a 
year. This posed an immediate question: 
What provisions, if any, would be made to 
minimize air pollution from such a vast 
quantity of coal? 
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KPL indicated at the time that it was con- 
sidering various methods of pollution abate- 
ment in connection with the Lawrence plant 
expansion. Then Tuesday, the company an- 
nounced a $3 million expenditure to provide 
that anti-pollution equipment. 

In commenting on the good citizenship of 
KPL in this respect, Gov. Robert Docking 
said that the state of Kansas is justly proud 
of its general abundance of clean air and 
is interested in doing things to keep it that 
way. 

“At a great monetary cost, KPL has set for 
itself—on a voluntary basis—standards 
which reduce the particulate emission and 
sulfur content below those which are re- 
quired even in the eastern sections of the 
nation where air pollution problems are 
acute,” the governor said while attending a 
meeting here where announcement of the 
project was made. “It is this kind of concern 
by Kansas businessmen—going beyond what 
is expected of them—that has built a fine 
company and a great state.” 

The governor stressed that this represents 
a capital outlay that in no way will be re- 
covered through retailing, that it is merely 
KPL's effort to do what is right and import- 
ant to preserve a vital commodity—clean air. 

Then some important remarks were added 
by Jim Clark, the Lawrence, Topeka and Kan- 
sas City auto dealer who has the important 
post of chairman of the relatively new Kansas 
Air Quality Conservation Commission. 

“This policy,” said Clark, referring to the 
costly anti-pollution project here, “is based 
upon hard-headed business principles since 
the Kansas Power & Light Co. is not known 
to form policy with loose and careless proce- 
dures. If it is good business for this company 
to pursue such a policy, we hope that a 
climate is being established in which it is 
recognized generally that conservation of air 
quality is indeed good business.“ 

In accepting the chairmanship.of the Com- 
mission, Clark like many others was fully 
aware that one of the key dangers of our time 
is contamination of the air and water sup- 
lies not only on a local or national but on a 
worldwide basis. It is understandable that 
he and his group are pleased with the KPL 
effort, for it sets high standards for others 
to follow to make the Commission’s job 
easier. 

If “hard-headed business principles” gov- 
ern KPL in such matters, others are likely 
to follow. 

Other remarks by Clark showed just what 
a high stake Lawrence has in the matter of 
air and water pollution and the abatement 
and elimination thereof. 

He said that in the opinion of the Air 
Quality Conservation Commission, the Kan- 
sas River valley extending from Kansas City 
as far west as Junction City, will comprise 
the largest contiguous area where air qual- 
ity problems can become critical in Kansas 
in the years ahead. 

“Knowledgeable persons have repeatedly 
predicted that this valley will become a con- 
tinuous metropolitan complex,” Clark said. 
“Reasons for this view are obvious. The Kan- 
sas River valley provides the largest supply 
of good quality water for domestic and in- 
dustrial use. The valley area also has good 
transportation services, the two largest state 
universities providing education and re- 
search, other research services and good cul- 
tural and recreation facilities.” 

It is in this valley, however, that thermal 
inversions occur about 30 per cent of the 
time. During such inversions, the volume 
of air available for the receipt and dilution 
of wastes is limited. Vertical mixing of the 
air is at a minimum, often non-existent. 
Kansas City already has air pollution prob- 
lems. With increased population and devel- 
opment in the valley, we can expect the 
trouble with air pollution to spread up 
the valley because of the volume of air to 
receive wastes will not increase. 

“The increase in air-borne wastes will 
not be from industry alone, but from our 
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automobiles, our businesses, and our homes 
as well,” Clark said. “Air contaminant emis- 
sion levels will have to meet the standards 
necessary for achieving or conserving the 
quality of air for the uses such an increased 
population and industry complex would 
demand.” 

It is glaringly apparent, then, why it is 
important that agencies like KPL, with its 
planned $3 million anti-pollution program, 
and Cooperative Farm Chemicals of Law- 
rence are spending money in this vital field, 
CFCA, for example, has already spent over 
$800,000 to abolish air pollution from its $40 
million Lawrence plant. 

With such leadership, the Kansas River 
valley and the state have brilliant examples 
to follow so that what could become a major 
problem for this region may never develop. 


TEXANS FORM A PARTNERSHIP FOR 
THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
1961, under the direction of President 
Kennedy, the Alliance for Progress was 
born—a 10-year investment program in 
Latin America. Since its creation, the 
Alliance has been a model of creative 
foreign policy and accomplishment. 

In 1964, James Boren, a Texan work- 
ing for the Agency for International De- 
velopment, under which the Alliance is 
administered, came up with the idea of 
involving individual Americans with the 
problems of Latin America. He encour- 
aged Edward S. Marcus, of Dallas, an- 
other outstanding Texan who had al- 
ready involved Texas in such a program, 
to expand his interést nationally. Thus 
was created the Partners of the Alliance, 
now operating in 34 States. 

In these times of international ten- 
sions, when American actions interna- 
tionally are so important, organizations 
such as the Partners of the Alliance are 
of invaluable aid to us in gaining the 
respect of, and at the same time, helping 
to develop economically and culturally, 
the countries to the south of us. I am 
proud of the two Texans who were in- 
strumental in this ambitious and pro- 
ductive program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Marcus Works for True Partnership in 
Americas,” written by Roy McGhee and 
published in the Dallas Morning News of 
March 3, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcus WORKS FoR TRUE PARTNERSHIP IN 
AMERICAS 
(By Roy McGhee) 

Wasuincton.—One of the nation’s mer- 
chant princes is peddling a strange new 
product to his fellow Americans—personal 
involvement in foreign affairs. 

“It may well be the most important un- 
dertaking of my life,” and Edward S. Mar- 
cus, executive vice-president of the Texas- 
based Neiman-Marcus department stores. 

Marcus heads the National Association of 
the Partners of the Alliance. The organiza- 
tion is a private auxiliary of the Alliance for 
Progress, through which governments seek 
to raise living standards among the poverty- 
ridden masses of Latin America. 

In recent months, some western Hemi- 
sphere diplomats have expressed fear that 
the alliance is floundering. They see it a 
victim of U.S. preoccupation with Vietnam. 
On the other hand, U.S. observers have com- 
plained of an inability or unwillingness on 
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the part of Latin Americans to get behind 
the vast structural reforms required to mod- 
ernize their 18th century societies, 

As envisioned by President Kennedy in 
1961, the Alliance for Progress committed 
the free nations to a $100 billion, 10-year in- 
vestment program in Latin America, The 
Latins themselves were supposed to invest 
$80 billion in development projects. Another 
$1 billion each year was pledged by the 
United States, with $3 billion to be invest- 
ed by private U.S. business, The remaining 
$7 billion was to come from other parts 
of the world. 

This government-to-government program 
has had some success. Much of the money 
has been invested, but the results fall far 
short of expectations. Eight years after the 
alliance was conceived, the lot of the aver- 
age Latin has improved hardly at all. Suc- 
cess is measured by the fact that only one 
Western Hemisphere country—Cuba—has 
gone Communist. 

In 1964 a Texan in the agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID), James Bo- 
ren, foresaw some of the difficulties facing 
the alliance, He had been country director 
for AID programs in Peru. When his tour was 
over and he returned to the United States, he 
conceived the idea of involving Americans 
individually with the problems of the lands 
to the south. 

Boren recalls that in those days AID offi- 
cials often were asked by concerned indi- 
viduals, “What can I do?” His own state, 
Texas, already had a citizen organization 
cooperating with Peru. Marcus was active in 
it, and Boren induced him to expand the 
operation nationally. 

The Partners of the Alliance was the result. 

Here is how Marcus describes the organi- 
zation: 

“The Partners of the Alliance are just 
that: They are partnerships of citizens of 
the Americas. They are formed together in 
a framework of direct and functional rela- 
tlonships—they are unified by a common 
purpose and desire to attain the goals of 
social and economic development through 
reciprocal action, They are, above all, people 
working directly with people for a common 
purpose, 

“To accomplish this end the Partners have 
set out to add substantially to the interna- 
tional dimensions of our society. Every pri- 
vate and public element within our local 
communities can only gain from this in- 
crease of knowledgeable involvement with 
international affairs. 

“Our schools, professions, corporations and 
trades, labor unions and civic organizations 
must each sustain their full share of the 
support of international programs.” 

Marcus’ aim is to involve as many Amer- 
icans as possible in the partners. So far, 
organizations have been set up in 34 states, 
and he hopes to have them functioning in 
all 50 states before the end of the year. 

Marcus’ interest in Latin-American affairs 
dates back to 1940. That year he took a 
leave of absence from his store duties to 
work for Nelson Rockefeller’s Inter-American 
Development Committee. Bringing his mer- 
chandising expertise to bear, he spent three 
months in Washington studying the possi- 
bilities of developing manufactured products 
in Latin America for distribution through 
retail channels in North America. Then he 
traveled in Peru, Chile, Argentina and Brazil. 

The press of personal business and then 
the war cut Marcus’ government career short. 
After that survey trip, he did not set foot in 
South America again for 24 years. 

Under the Partners scheme, a U.S. state 
enters into a partnership with a Latin coun- 
try or section of a country. There are inter- 
changes of correspondence and visits, all of 
a more or less personal nature. 

The organization in Oklahoma, for in- 
stance, has adopted the Mexican states of 
Tlaxcala-Morelos as its partners. Last year, 
Oklahomans participated in the following 
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project, $4,800 raised by 60 Oklahoma Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs to pay for schol- 
arships to girls’ schools in Mexico; assistance 
for a soils laboratory and demonstration 
school; collection of medical and dental sup- 
plies for a charity hospital, to be delivered by 
Oklahoma National Guard planes, 

Marcus is particularly impressed with a 
purely social project of the Oklahoma part- 
ners. He says it created immense good will, 
and pointed up the good works being ac- 
complished. He referred to a rodeo staged 
at the Tlaxcala State Fair. The Partners or- 
ganized the rodeo and transported the cow- 
boys, livestock and equipment to Mexico for 
its 4-day run. 

Alabamans are running a bookmobile pro- 
gram in Guatemala. Delaware Partners are 
running a vocational school in Panama. 

Anyone interested in finding out how to 
help the Partners may write to the National 
Association of the Partners of the Alliance, 
1518 K St. NW., Washington, D.C, 


HOUSTON CHAPTER OF UNITED NA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION SUPPORTS 
PROXMIRE EFFORTS TO WIN 
RATIFICATION OF THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a most heartwarming let- 
ter from Henry V. Broady, president of 
the Houston chapter of the United Na- 
tions Association of the United States of 
America, Inc. 

At the Houston chapter’s annual meet- 
ing, a resolution was adopted urging the 
organization’s members to observe 1968 
as International Year for Human Rights 
and urging “renewed dedication of all 
our citizens to the manifold concerns for 
human rights within our own country 
and the growing world community and 
thus to larger measures of justice and 
freedom and furthering peace on earth.” 

I should like to quote to the Senate two 
paragraphs from Mr.. Broady’s letter 
which particularly buoyed my spirits: 

We are appreciative of your sustained ef- 
forts over many years on behalf of three 
principal Conventions, one of which the Sup- 
plementary Convention on Slavery was final- 
ly ratified by the Senate last November. 

Our members have instructed me to ask 
you to do everything within your power to 
bring about ratification by the Senate, before 
the end of this International Year for Human 
Rights, the remaining principal Conventions 
in the field of human rights which have been 
concluded under the auspices of the United 
Nations or of its specialized agencies. The 
pace with which the United States has taken 
action on these Conventions has been very 
slow in contrast to the majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations who have ratified 
some or all of them, 


Mr. President, I can add very little to 
the wisdom and eloquence of this resolu- 
tion except to urge once again that the 
Senate act favorably on the human 
rights conventions. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF TAX-EX- 
EMPT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REVENUE BONDS 


Mr, LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Treasury Department have shown com- 
plete contempt for Congress by moving 
to repeal the tax-exempt status of in- 
dustrial revenue bonds. For years they 
have unsuccessfully sought legislation to 
effect this change, but Congress has 
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refused to act. Now, without warning, 
TRS has decreed a change in the law. 
I have never seen a more clear abuse of 
raw, naked power. The arrogance demon- 
strated by this arbitrary and capricious 
action cannot be tolerated. If Congress 
allows the IRS to succeed with this ad- 
venture, we can anticipate ever greater 
efforts to usurp the legislative preroga- 
tive of Congress. 

The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy. Our Founding Fathers were so con- 
cerned over the possible abuse of this 
power they gave the House of Represent- 
atives sole power to originate revenue- 
raising measures. Today we see the ad- 
ministrators, the tax collectors at IRS, 
trying to take over and exercise this 
power. Congress must take action to stop 
this tyranny. The power to tax must rest 
completely in the hands of elected 
representatives. 

Mr. President, the economic develop- 
ment of our smaller communities is one 
of the most pressing challenges facing 
our Nation. If we can stop the migration 
of our unemployed to the cities by pro- 
viding jobs in our rural areas, we also 
will have made a giant step forward in 
solving our urban problems. Congress 
has enacted legislation to promote and 
encourage industrial development. The 
investment tax credit and the Economic 
Development Act are examples of this 
effort. 

The States and local governments have 
not sat by idly. They have undertaken 
economic development programs of their 
own. The backbone of this effort has been 
the tax-exempt revenue bond. Missouri 
is one of the more than 40 States that 
have made effective use of these bonds. 
Since 1961, when the Missouri legislature 
authorized the use of them to carry out 
industrial development projects, more 
than 50 communities have attracted new 
industry or expanded existing plants 
through their use. 

The results have been remarkable: Over 
9,000 new jobs have been created, and 
new investment has amounted to $56 
million. This is the direct result and does 
not inciude the jobs and investments 
which resulted indirectly. 

Applications are now pending which 
would boost the above totals to 17,000 
jobs and investments of over $269 mil- 
lion. The total job picture including in- 
direct results would be approximately 
25,000 new jobs. 

Where are these new jobs? In com- 
munities such as New Madrid, Crane, 
Joplin, Monett, Nevada, Palmyra, Wells- 
ville, Bethany, Chaffee, and Dexter; and 
I could go on and on. These are for the 
most part our smaller towns and com- 
munities—towns and communities which 
are in need of new industry. Some have 
been literally saved because they were 
able to use these bonds to attract 
industry. nO 3 0 ` 

Two pending issues should be noted 
especially- because of- their size. The 
larger of the two investmentwise is. one 
in New Madrid. The bond issue is for $140 
million and is to be used to construct 
facilities for an aluminum processing 
plant. The plant will create 800 new jobs 
in an area underdeveloped industrially 
and faced with serious unemployment 
due to mechanization of agriculture. It is 
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estimated that an additional 500 jobs will 
be created in service-related industries. 

The other issue is for $7 million in 
Springfield. This bond issue to construct 
facilities for Zenith Radio Corp. will 
create 4,000 jobs. Negotiations have been 
underway between the city and the cor- 
poration for nearly a year, and March 25 
has been selected for the final sale of the 
bond issue. But now that IRS has issued 
its edict, the prospect for these 4,000 jobs 
has dimmed. 

In addition to these 4,000 jobs going 
down the drain, the IRS order will sink 
12 bond issues already approved by the 
State division of commerce and indus- 
trial development. Eight new plants will 
not be built, and four existing plants will 
not be expanded. Nearly 7,000 new jobs 
will be lost. 

Further, a number of communities 
near the final stages of negotiations with 
industries will be unable to raise the 
necessary funds to carry through the 
agreements: Joplin will lose 450 jobs, 
Hannibal 400 jobs, Parma 400 jobs, 
Poplar Bluff 300 jobs, and Sedalia 100 
jobs, and Neosho will lose two indus- 
trial projects which are currently being 
negotiated. 

In the face of these facts, it is difficult 
to understand how IRS could take this 
action, but I would wager that little if 
any consideration was given to these 
human factors. Instead, all that these 
fancy administrators could see was a 
chance to increase taxes and raise a little 
more direct revenue. On a long-term 
basis, I doubt whether this repeal of the 
exemption will raise revenue because of 
the loss of jobs and the loss of production 
it will entail. 

Mr. President, we are dealing here 
with an issue which is basic to our local 
communities—how to expand indus- 
trially and provide jobs for their citizens. 
We are also considering how the small 
businessman can obtain the funds neces- 
sary to expand his business. The large 
corporation, the titan, can go to Chase 
Manhattan Bank and obtain all the 
money it needs, but the small plant, the 
small businessman, must often rely on 
industrial revenue bonds. This IRS action 
truly hits the poor right between the eyes. 
Also, in blunderbuss fashion, it hits rural 
America and our cities. Its effect on Mis- 
souri and the Nation will be devastating. 

IRS has no business trying to tell our 
States and local communities what they 
should do or should not do in seeking 
economic development. It should stick to 
collecting taxes. 

Mr. President, I have found myself in 
almost constant conflict with IRS for 3 
or 4 years. This has been primarily due 
to its insistence on carrying out every 
Government function other than tax col- 
lection. Tax collectors should collect tax- 
es and leave policymaking to the Con- 
gress, 


ARTICLE ON BIG THICKET LA- 
MENTS RAPID DISAPPEARANCE 
OF WILDERNESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the March 1968 issue of Texas Parade 
contains an article entitled “The Big 
Thicket.” The article, excellently writ- 
ten by William C. and Margaret Louise 
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Hancock, points out that the Big Thicket 
area is disappearing at the rate of 50 
acres a day because of outside encroach- 
ments. It dramatically narrates the 
spoliation and ruin of the Big Thicket 
that is taking place while we await ex- 
ecutive department reports on the Big 
Thicket National Park bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle appearing on page 36 of Texas Pa- 
rade, be printed in the Recorp. It illus- 
trates the rapidity with which time is 
running out for the passage of S. 4, my 
bill to establish a Big Thicket National 
Park. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Bic THICKET 
(By William C. and Margaret Louise 
Hancock) 

One of the Nation’s most remarkable wil- 
derness areas, the Big Thicket in East Texas, 
is disappearing at an rate. It once 
stretched majestically 100 miles east to west 
and 50, miles north to south—3.2 million 
acres in all. Now the Thicket covers only 
about 300,000 acres, its southern tip barely 
outside the extended city limits of Beaumont. 

Outright encroachments absorb more than 
50 acres of the remnant per day. And this 
being one of the driest years ever in the 
densely-wooded swamp, loggers race to cut 
pristine sections of timber made accessible 
by the drouth. 

Recently we were in the Big Thicket check- 
ing reaction to a proposal for establishing 
a state or national park there. We interviewed 
people from bootleggers to bankers, from In- 
dians (Texas’ only Indian reservation is here) 
to editors during a broken fortnight in the 
area. One day we talked to a burly logging 
company Official. Only he wound up asking 
most of the questions. 

We tried to explain that parts of the 
Thicket should be preserved for ecological 
research that could produce invaluable find- 
ings. We further pointed out that such a park 
would add badly-needed recreation space for 
the nation’s future generations and provide 
the region with a needed economic boost 
through tourist dollars. But as the poet said, 
a man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still. 

“Just give us a couple or so more years,“ 
the logger snorted, “and we won't leave any- 
thing in the Big Thicket worth fighting for 
by conservationists.” 

Recorded history of the Big Thicket ex- 
tends down the corridors of centuries. Diaries 
of Spanish missionaries describe a vast wood- 
land between their East Texas missions and 
the sea so dense they could not struggle 
through it. Runaway slaves and other fugi- 
tives commonly escaped pursuit by melting 
into its trackless recesses. General Sam 
Houston planned to gain sanctuary in it for 
his army if they lost out in the Battle of San 
Jacinto, Today the sheriff's department of 
Hardin County maintains a pack of blood- 
hounds principally to rescue ordinary citizens 
lost in the great wilderness. 

Normally an annual rainfall of 60 inches 
soaks the region. Climate is fairly even with 
freezes uncommon. The country lies athwart 
north-south, east-west demarcations of plant 
and animal patterns. It has been aptly pro- 
claimed the Biological Crossroads of North 
America.” Virtually all of the plants com- 
mon to the deep South grow lushy here 
alongside many native to the Appalachian 
Highlands. And the only typically Western 
vegetation missing, according to Lance (Mr. 
Big Thicket) Rosier—celebrated self-taught 
naturalist of the area—is sagebrush. There 
are 67 species of trees and shrubs in the 
Thicket! Some of these such as holly, cypress, 
magnolia, eastern red cedar, black hickory, 
red bay and yaupon attain record size. There 
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is even a loblolly pine near Woodville that 
annually turns from green to gold and back— 
a phenomenon defying explanation, 

Palmetto jungles reach such height in some 
places they instantly swallow a man on 
horseback. At least 21 varieties of wild or- 
chids flourish in the Big Thicket along with 
four of the five meat-eating plants found in 
America. Scientists estimate the presence 
of more than 1,000 species of fungi and algae 
yet unclassified. 

It’s surprising that the Big Thicket still 


contains a wide range of wild animals in 
view of the incessant poaching and resistance 


to game wardens. On a photographing mis- 
sion one night, we banged through the brush 
in a specially-equipped jeep deep in the 
particularly wild country where most of the 
old time bear hunts originated, and skidded 
up to a hunter fast asleep on a stool. An 
illegal spotlight lay at his feet. He popped 
up and threw down on us with his double- 
barrelled shotgun, He made peace only when 
he satisfied himself we were not John Laws. 

Along with black bear the panther was a 
big game animal common in the Thicket. 
Oldtimers conjure up visions of the continued 
presence of both; but they may be gone with 
the Passenger Pigeons, once so super-abun- 
dant they burned out local roosting woods 
with their droppings, Whitetail deer in con- 
siderable numbers cower in the dense growth 
from which they are spooked by trained 
hounds—unlawful elsewhere in Texas. 

Mink, otter and muskrat slink along once 
sparkling streams growing blacker daily from 
industrial contamination. Other small game 
in varying plenty such as coons, possums, 
bobcats, foxes, wolves, skunks, armadilloes, 
rabbits and squirrels enliven the great forest. 

Possibly the most interesting creature left 
is the wild hog known as a rooter. The male 
develops a nasty disposition and wicked 
tusks with which he rips up dog or man. One 
foggy morning a very old shotgun-toting 
woman in poke bonnet approached us “way 
back.” There's a squirrel on that water oak,” 
we called out to keep ourselves out of any 
line of fire. “Thanky, but I ain’t huntin’ 
squirrels; huntin' rooters,” she replied. 
“Don't ‘spect to see none, though. Swamp- 
ers kill’em out for market sausage. Just gotta 
get out in the woods once in a while to look 
for an ol’ rooter or my soul frizzles up.“ 

Bullfrogs vibrate the swamps with their 
foghorn serenading. Area boys have been 
known to specify bullfrogging“ as occu- 
pation on their military draft question- 
naires. Crawdads and shellfish abound in 
the sloughs and alligators snooze on bayou 
banks. Workmen carry heavy machetes as 
much to chop up cottonmouth moccasins, 
copperheads, cane rattles and coral ‘snakes 
as to whack a route through undergrowth 
in the deep reaches of the dense and dark 
Thicket. 

Around 300 species of birds may be found 
in the Big Thicket. Presence of the mag- 
nificent Ivory Billed Woodpecker, for some 
years considered extinct has been verified 
recently. The Kountze News ran a story de- 
scribing the bird and suggesting that it may 
have been last seen in the Thicket. A few 
days later a swamper shuffled into editor 
Archer s office, tossed a murdered 
Ivory Bill onto his desk and asked, Ain't 
this the bird you said was extinct?” Noting 
Fullingim's dismay, the hunter declared, 
“Oh, there’s more where I got him. But 
I ain't gonna tell you where. Iffen I got all 
them extinct woodpeckers then I’m one of 
the most important men in the world even 
though nobody knows hit but me.” 

Which provides further insight into the 
nature of these people. In spite of the abund- 
ance,of game, wood and water in the Thicket, 
it was sparsely populated, The original set- 
tlers came long before the Civil War from 
the old South where most had been buffeted 
by life. They sought fresh opportunity in a 
new land far from prying neighbors, Their 
descendants are much intermarried, resist- 
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ant to change and suspicious of strangers. 
Yet they were kind and helpful to us after 
we were introduced around by one of their 
own, 

And they have a delightful tale about 
everything in the Thicket. Guide Hugh Rol- 
lins pointed to an abandoned log cabin 
alongside a rivulet he called a branch. Said 
he, “That shack is more'n a hundred years 
old. When I was a young feller, an ornery 
nester called Old Boodie lived in it, Had 
a giant bitch so mean everybody angled 
through the woods to pass. She was hate- 
fully dubbed “The Biting Bitch of Boodie’s 
Bog’, One day a surveying crew I'd hired out 
to entered the forest just south of this 
place. There was another boy with us called 
Pokey, Every time we halted for a breather 
Pokey sharpened on his machete. At sundown 
we finished up north of here and naturally 
circled the biting bitch to regain the wagon. 
All but Pokey tagging along far in the rear. 
He just shuffled on down the trail in front 
of Boodie’s cabin. Mouth open and fangs 
a-slobber, the bitch dashed up in his rear. 
Pokey nonchalantly swung his machete across 
behind him, cutting off her nose and lips, 
She quickened the dead with her yowling. 
After that she wore a perpetual grin and 
would only lie under the cabin seemingly 
a-smiling and a-smiling at passersby. She was 
renamed ‘The Grinning Gal of Boodie’s 
Branch'.“ 

But mere historical and biological details 
provide inadequate impression of this mys- 
terious swamp-forest-jungle of overpowering 
beauty. To comprehend it you must enter. 
The outside world fades from consciousness; 
eerie symphonic moaning emanates from 
stately treetops; fern banks and festoons of 
moss weirdly float in mist. And ghosts re- 
portedly flit about in the great swamps 
which guide Harvey Collins claimed would 
“bog a buzzard's shadow.” The fearful light 
sometimes seen wheeling at night through 
the baygalls along famous Ghost Road is 
caused, the old ones say, by the ghost of a 
decapitated brakeman—a railroad once ran 
along here—whirling his lantern in search 
of his head. 

Numerous creeks and rivers criss-cross the 
Big Thicket, and swamps, marches, bogs and 
baygalls—fed by the usually heavy annual 
rainfall—are commonplace in the region. The 
soil is sandy humus for the most part. In 
this botanical eden, mosses, slime molds, 
algae flourish in amazing variety, providing a 
rare source of materials for scientific studies. 
Research was begun years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, among other places, to de- 
velop a possible food source from Big Thicket 
algae for the world’s growing population. 

Seemingly almost everybody would favor 
preservation of such outstanding natural 
wealth and beauty—proposed reservations do 
not exceed 2% of commercial timberlands. 
Actually the idea has been advocated for a 
century. The National Forest Service, finally 
studied the Big Thicket in 1938, recommend- 
ing inclusion of part of it in the system. 
But before action could be initiated, World 
War II loomed up and shelved all park plans 
for the duration. 

The fantastic post-war building hoom cre- 
ated an insatiable demand for forest prod- 
ucts, bringing wealth to the lumber com- 
panies. Naturally, they opposed a Big Thicket 
park. Not until 1961 could the National Park 
Service be prevailed upon even to re-identify 
the Big Thicket as a desirable adjunct to the 
system. 

About this time Governor Price Daniel be- 
came Officially interested in the proposition 
of a state park in the Thicket. The legislature 
largely ignored his idea but he persisted. The 
question flamed into a red hot political issue 
among Thicketites. Park opponents propa- 
gandized them into believing that. the pro- 
posal would eliminate their cherished hunt- 
ing and take away ther homes and liveli- 
hoods. 

Daniel appointed a lame duck 31-man com- 
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mittee to conduct a feasibility study of the 
park. It had little power as it was not a 
legislative committee. It had no state funds. 
But it had 6 foot 644 inch Dempsie Henley as 
chairman. 

His forebears settled in the Big Thicket 
in 1832. While holding down multifarious 
non-paying jobs ranging from Sunday School 
superintendent to Indian Affairs Commis- 
sion chairman, he elevated himself by his 
bootstraps from cotton picker to afiluence 
in oll, cattle and real estate, got elected four 
times liberal mayor in conservative Liberty, 
Texas, and leads a ceaseless battle for pres- 
ervation of his ancestral homeland. Almost 
single-handedly, Dempsie—as he is called by 
everyone in the Thicket—forced the feasi- 
bility study to completion; The task extend- 
ed over three years during which time his 
motives were constantly impunged by op- 
ponents of the park proposal. 

With backing from conservation groups, 
the study—containing a recommendation for 
a state park—was finally presented to Gov- 
ernor John Connally in March, 1965. No ac- 
tion was taken. The following year the State 
Parks’ and Wildlife Commission did approve 
creation of a 15,000-acre chain of parks in the 
Thicket. Nothing came of this. 

Having foreseen the probability of a stale- 
mate, a handful of courageous propark 
Thicketites met in a small church in Saratoga 
in November, 1964, and formed the Big 
Thicket Association—to press the park fight 
at federal level if necessary. Under steward- 
ship of indefatigable Dempsie Henley, hun- 
dreds of people—many from outside Texas— 
now subscribe the $5 annual fee for member- 
ship to assist in the struggle. The association. 
has purchased the abandoned Saratoga school 
properties and converted them into perma- 
nent headquarters and a potential museum. 
The organization has been so successful in 
re-educating Thicketites on the importance 
and true p of the proposed park that 
nearly 5,000 people attended the last annual 
get-together, 

One result of the association’s activities has 
been a new survey of the area by the US. 
Department of Interior. Their report recom- 
mends a multi-county, nine-area chain of 
pearls” totalling 35,000 acres. Each of the 
nine units has been selected for a special 
purpose and all would be connected by a 
special scenic road system. 

A national outcry ensued that the park 
should be on the order of 200,000 acres. Texas 
Senator Ralph Yarborough in compromise 
introduced a bill calling for 75,000 acres. 

Meanwhile, the Big Thicket Association 
pads in and out of court with what they 
describe as “almost the regularity of a goose 
going barefooted” to protect the public inter- 
est from illegal operations such as “log- 
legging” on public lands and improper sales 
of timber on public rights-of-way. The asso- 
clation currently fights a delaying action to 
save the Loblolly Unit in the chain of pearls. 
This 548-acre stand of virgin pine and hard- 
wood lies only 57 miles from .downtown 
Houston. 

Now land speculators have moved in to 
feast on the results of the recent national 
publicity for the Big Thicket, One of them 
has subdivided an area ardently desired in the 
park for its orchids, pitcher plants and other 
rare vegetation. 

And finally the Federal Government in a 
classic example of Washington. confusion 
may well have tendered the coupe de grace. At 
the same time the Department of Interior 
prepared its latest feasibility study for a 
park in the Thicket, the Department of Agri- 
culture processed plans that, if carried 
through, will everlastingly destroy the 
Thicket as a botanical wonderland. Through 
their recently commissioned Southeast Texas 
Resource Conservation and Development 
Project, Department of Agriculture verged 
on draining all the counties in the Thicket. 
The Big Thicket Association learned this in 
the nick of time, persuading the Commis- 
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sioners Court of Hardin County to halt the 
Key project which blocked the drainage for 
the time being. 

Thus the combination of forces working 
toward destruction of the Big Thicket ap- 
pears well nigh overwhelming. But a ray of 
hope for preservation suddenly flashes from 
an unexpected direction. Certain lumber 
companies have lately indicated a developing 
sentiment favoring the park idea after all. 
Several have rather enthusiastically cooper- 
ated in recent reexaminations by the De- 
partment of Interior to update its park feas- 
ibility survey of 1965, Perhaps the magnifi- 
cent natural cathedrals within the Big 
Thicket have finally reached the hearts of in- 
dustrial bishops. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN'S EXCELLENT 
SPEECH TO NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, for 
many years, the National Housing Con- 
ference has been the focal point for 
public interest in programs for housing, 
urban renewal, and overall community 
development. Its membership consists 
of representatives of public interest or- 
ganizations, local officials, labor officials, 
and business and professional groups 
which share the common goal of sup- 
porting progressive legislation in this 
field. It has functioned as a clearing- 
house for information and support of 
these programs over the years, and has 
played a leading role in securing enact- 
ments of the many measures for Fed- 
eral assistance to housing and commu- 
nity development which have passed the 
Congress over the past three decades. 

The National Housing Conference re- 
cently held its 37th annual convention 
in Washington. Its sessions were ad- 
dressed by leading Members of Con- 
gress, of local government, and of the 
Federal administration, including the 
Vice President of the United States. 

One of the speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the National Housing Con- 
ference was the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Housing 
and Urban Affairs. All of us who know 
Senator SPARKMAN and his preeminence 
in the field of housing recognize the 
significance of his opinion in this field. 
I believe that Members of Congress and 
others would benefit from reading his 
remarks delivered before the convention, 
so I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN SPARKMAN, OF ALA- 
BAMA, BEFORE THE 37TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFER- 
ENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am pleased to speak once again at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Housing 
Conference. 

Your meeting is well timed. We are about 
to embark on consideration of a big housing 
bill for 1968. 

On Washington’s birthday, the President 
sent his Housing Message to Congress on 
“The Crisis of the Cities.” He painted a 
gloomy picture of American cities on the 
brink of disaster overwhelmed with stagger- 
ing human and physical problems. He said 
there is no time to lose. He urged immediate 
action and outlined a plan of operation call- 


ing for new programs involving billions of 
Federal dollars. 
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The housing bill to implement the Presi- 
dent's message came to Congress early last 
week. From the size of the bill and the 
tremendous dollar commitment that the 
Congress has been asked to approve, we see 
a rough road ahead. 

We will need your support and the help 
of all of those interested in housing and 
urban problems to get the bill passed and 
signed into law. 

I note that the Housing Subcommittee has 
scheduled your President, Nat Keith, as a 
witness this coming Friday. We will be glad 
to hear from him. 

I should like to say a few words about the 
President's bill, but first I believe that a little 
background is in order. 

Our Housing Subcommittee just published 
a pamphlet called “Congress and American 
Housing.” It. contains a listing and a brief 
description of housing legislation passed by 
the Congress since 1892. 

It is interesting to look back over the 
many housing laws passed by Congress. 
Would you believe that over 200 housing bills 
have become law during this period of time? 

The first significant housing legislation 
was passed in the early thirties and, since 
that time, very few years have gone by with- 
out a housing bill becoming law. 

Now with all of these laws, most of which 
liberalized Federal assistance programs, it is 
natural to ask—Why the crisis of the cities? 
What went wrong? Were the laws unrespon- 
sive to the problem? Was it because of poor 
administration? Or was the problem caused 
by other factors over which we had no 
control? 

Obviously there is no simple answer. We 
were dealing with complex social and physi- 
cal problems which were developing faster 
than they were being solved. 

Many changes—social, economic and politi- 
cal—have occurred in this nation in the last 
30 years which brought about dramatic up- 
heavals in the living patterns of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Powerful forces that no one could have 
foreseen moved rapidly to break down rela- 
tively sound and stable neighborhoods within 
most of our cities. Not the least of these 
was the unprecedented migration of our 
people from rural to urban and from urban 
to suburban areas. Our prosperity speeded 
up the migration process and, in many re- 
spects, contributed to the erosion of the 
cities. 

As the affluent citizen moved to the sub- 
urbs, he was replaced by newly arrived rural 
residents who were not equipped, either by 
training or financially, to maintain the prop- 
erty. The results were rapid decay of the 
centers of the cities. 

In response to these swift changes, I am 
afraid our Federal assistance came too little 
and too late. 

Our most successful programs under the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association started out 
well but later became oriented to the higher 
income families in suburbia, and we were 
never able to redirect them to our greatest 
problem—the cities. 

Our other big programs, public housing 
and urban renewal, were successful in doing 
the job they were originally intended to do. 
But they were slow-moving and inflexible 
and no match for the fast-moving forces of 
erosion spreading over the inner core of most 
of our cities. 

Our smaller programs, code enforcement, 
urban planning, workable program, open 
space, and others, contributed in a small way 
but were impotent against the rising tide of 
deterioration. 

Now I want to make it clear that I am not 
criticizing these programs. For the most part, 
they were successful in helping to provide 
better housing for the American people. On 
any kind of absolute scale, U.S. families are 
the best housed in the world—and far bet- 
ter housed in 1968 than in 1938. 
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We have come a long way since President 
Roosevelt's famous statement in 1937 of one- 
third of a nation ill-housed. Actually, it was 
worse than that. According to the 1940 
Census, 49 percent of our people were ill- 
housed. Today, we have no up-to-date figures, 
but it is probably somewhere between 10 and 
15 percent. 

However, our problem today is the wide 
disparity in housing conditions amongst our 
people and the heavy concentrations of the 
ill-housed in the inner city. We also have 
concentration of the poorly housed in our 
small towns and rural areas. 

These are conditions which are serious and 
are like canker sores threatening to spread 
and sap the very strength und vitality of our 
nation. This cannot be tolerated in a na- 
tion that has the resources and the capacity 
to do better. 

I must admit that our progress has been 
disappointing and I believe that part of the 
frustration comes from the failure of ex- 
pectations. We did expect great things from 
the Housing Act of 1949 and we welcomed the 
1954 changes to broaden urban renewal to 
cover rehabilitation and conservation. 

Likewise, the 1961 Housing Act, with its 
221(d)(3) program, and the Housing Acts 
of 1964, 1965, and 1966 with their 3 percent 
interest rate programs, the rent supplement 
and model cities programs all gave rise to 
hope and, I suppose, a false sense of security. 

I bring up this past history for the pur- 
pose of reflecting on what we have done, on 
mistakes we may have made, and what we 
have learned from them as we tool up again 
for an all-out attack on city problems in 
1968. 

One thing we have learned is the necessity 
for a balanced program between providing 
pure shelter and a good living environment. 
During the 1950s, I believe that too much of 
our energies went towards slum clearance 
and city rebuilding with inadequate atten- 
tion to homebuilding and the provision of 
shelter for the displaced and the low an 
moderate income families. , 

During the past few years, the pendulum 
has begun to swing back towards a greater 
concern about housing, for example, the 
221(d) (3) program, the rent supplement pro- 
gram, turnkey public housing and the cur- 
rent emphasis on homeownership, credit 
assistance and the FHA’s involvement in high 
risk insurance, 

I have felt that, unless we can find a way 
of supplying more good housing at reason- 
able prices, all of our efforts on urban re- 
newal and model cities will be in vain. 

I am very pleased that the emphasis of the 
President's 1968 housing proposals is on more 
housing for low and moderate income fami- 
lies. I believe that we can meet his 6 million 
unit housing goal but it may require some 
readjustment of our Federal spending pri- 
orities. 

Our more balanced approach towards the 
housing problems of the cities involves a re- 
consideration of the urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

The slow-moving project technique is not 
the answer to the current restlessness and 
demands of our city people. They do not 
want to wait 10 years or longer for solutions 
to their problems. This has been recognized 
in the President's proposal to make urban 
renewal more flexible through the neighbor- 
hood development program. 

As I understand it, the city would have 
considerable flexibility of using Federal funds 
to develop small pieces of large project areas 
when ready. By funding these smaller under- 
takings on a program basis rather than a 
project basis, a more efficient use would be 
made of the urban renewal funds and defi- 
nite progress could be made related to the 
city’s overall plan for city rebuilding. 

Closely related to the shortcomings of the 
urban renewal program has been deficiencies 
in the housing rehabilitation and code en- 
forcement programs. These programs were 
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authorized in 1954 but, unfortunately, were 
more theoretical than practical. 

The difficulty was basically a false premise 
that housing improvements could be legis- 
lated in a vacuum without regard to related 
economic and social influences. 

I have heard favorable reports on the suc- 
cess of the Federally-assisted concentrated 
code enforcement program initiated 2 years 
ago. With proper handling, this can be an 
effective tool to help hold the line and stop 
the serious decay before it begins. 

Rehabilitation, however, is still missing an 
important ingredient which, I am hopeful, 
the 1968 legislation will supply. That is the 
development of a technique and an industry 
to carry out rehabilitation on a volume basis. 

This is the only way by which rehabilita- 
tion can become successful and I believe that 
all ingredients for such a program are present 
in the legislative proposals now before us. 

I believe that the rehabilitation program 
will benefit from a provision in the bill which 
would authorize the establishment of a Na- 
tional Housing Partnership. This is one of 
the most important features of the 1968 pro- 
posal. The purpose, as you know, is to involve 
the might and resources of American in- 
dustry to help solve the city problems. Re- 
habilitation would be a prime challenge un- 
der such a program. 

There is one item that eludes us all, that 
is, the cost of housing. It seems to go higher 
by the month and sometimes I wonder 
whether our Federal subsidy is being lost 
down the drain of rising costs. 

Every other major production item in our 
economy has survived rising labor and mate- 
rial costs only through increased production 
efficiency. These efficiencies have come about 
primarily as a result of tremendous expendi- 
tures for research and development. Housing 
has never had this opportunity. 

However, a major breakthrough occurred 
last year when the Congress appropriated 
$10 million for research and development. 
This year the budget request is for $20 mil- 
lion and I am hopeful that this is the be- 
ginning of a fully financed intensive effort 
to conduct the research needed to put the 
housing program on a more efficient basis. 

One of the items of cost is land and here 
again we need to find ways of housing our 
people without recourse to exorbitant land 
costs. 

The President is proposing a new program 
for new community development financed 
through FHA insurance of land development 
bonds. According to the Administration, the 
net effect of this would be to relieve some of 
the pressure on land in and around existing 
large cities and hopefully develop well- 
planned communities with good and reason- 
able housing for all. 

The other element of cost which also has 
risen to alarming levels is the cost of mort- 
gage credit. 

You all are aware of the issue facing the 
Congress to remove the FHA statutory in- 
terest rate ceiling of 6 percent. 

I regret that it is necessary to permit 
higher interest rates on government-insured 
mortgages, but I believe that under the cur- 
rent circumstances there is no alternative. 

The practice of charging discounts as part 
of FHA financing is a vicious thing. In some 
of our programs, the section 213 cooperative 
program, for example, lenders are asking 12 
points and, unless FNMA will buy the mort- 
gages, these points must be paid. 

Up until recently, I opposed removing the 
ceiling because I believed that the money 
managers of our economy would be able to 
turn back the rising money rates. Theoreti- 
cally, a well-managed monetary system could 
control the supply of capital without resort 
to complete dependence upon interest rates. 
This, of course, would mean the flexible use 
of both monetary and fiscal policies and lim- 
ited money management controls. 
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Unfortunately, the way things have worked 
out over the past several years, the practical 
facts are that money has become very ex- 
pensive and, if we want housing, we have no 
alternatives but to succumb to the facts and 
pay the going price. 

Now this leads me to another feature of 
our new housing bill—interest rate subsidies. 

Last year our Committee approved the 
principle of interest rate subsidy in two 
programs—homeownership for lower income 
families and college housing. This year, the 
President has come up with another inter- 
est subsidy program—rental housing for low 
and moderate income families. Here he 
would convert the 221(d) (3) and 202 low in- 
terest, Federally supported programs into a 
privately financed interest subsidy program. 

We would then have three basic subsidy 
programs—the rent supplement program, the 
interest subsidy program, and the public 
housing program. The first two would carry 
market rates of interest with subsidies of 
varying amounts coming from the Federal 
government to the lender over the life of the 
mortgage. The third, public housing, would 
carry, as you know, the lowest rate because 
of the tax benefit to the bond holder. 

There are many considerations to this new 
financing device which need to be studied. 
It has the advantage of flexibility because 
the subsidy would vary according to the 
going private interest rate at the time of 
mortgage origination. But it has the disad- 
vantage of building high interest rates into 
the system because there would be no in- 
centive for the sponsor to get a lower rate as 
long as Uncle Sam pays the bill. 

Also there is no provision for rewriting the 
mortgage to a lower rate in case interest 
rates drop substantially during the 40-year 
life of the mortgage loan. 

There is one more comment that I want 
to make about our 1968 housing effort. 

Some people believe that the only answer 
to slums and city problems is money. They 
point the finger at Washington and the Con- 
gress and denounce them for failing to ap- 
propriate huge sums of money to save our 
cities. 

Those of you who are familiar with my 
stand on housing know how persistently I 
work for Federal assistance for housing. How- 
ever, I disagree strongly with the attitude 
of some who constantly look to the mote in 
the eyes of Congress rather than to the beam 
in their own eyes. 

All of the money in the Federal Treasury 
would not solve the problems of our cities. 
I believe that these problems will only be 
solved when our nation and all of us are 
willing to utilize to the fullest extent pos- 
sible all of our available resources. 

Let me tell you what I mean, 

One of America’s proudest boasts is the 
efficiency of its private enterprise system. 
This efficiency has been developed and per- 
fected generally by big business and indus- 
trial complexes with their tremendous con- 
centration of skills, financial resources and 
managerial talent. The cities of our nation 
are crying out for help from such businesses 
and I hope that they respond. This is one 
resource of our nation that needs to be 
tapped if we are to solve the problems of 
the cities. 

Another resource related to this is the fi- 
nancial might of our big banks and savings 
institutions. These groups must reconsider 
their positions and be prepared to make 
credit available where needed at rates con- 
sistent with the needs of the community. 

We have been hearing a great deal about 
financial institutions stating publicly their 
willingness to finance city development. 
However, the experience to date is dis- 
appointing. 

Up to now we have not found the answer 
for this industry to carry its load in the 
job facing us. I am hopeful that several pro- 
visions in our 1968 legislation will help but, 
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in any event, unless this resource is more 
fully available, I woud be pessimistic of our 
success, 

The last resource that I feel is a “must” if 
we are to succeed in this endeavor is the 
goodwill and personal interest of the resi- 
dents of these areas. Self interest is the 
strongest motivation for action and somehow 
we have to tap this self interest in the up- 
grading and rebuilding of the run-down 
areas. 

This reasoning was the basis for the new 
homeownership program for lower income 
people in our bill, S. 2700. It is also the basis 
for our support for the formation of neigh- 
borhood nonprofit groups and self-help pro- 
visions in the proposed legislation. 

Goodwill cannot be bought and it is really 
not a Federal function to culture it, but it 
is extremely vital to our success, and I hope 
that our local people recognize its 
importance. 

There are other resources, of course, which 
need to be tapped if the Federal dollar is to 
be effective. The measure of our success will 
be the extent to which this is done. 

Let us hope that when someone speaks 
to the National Housing Conference thirty 
years from now there will be no need for 
apologies on the failure of voluminous hous- 
ing laws to make our cities pleasant and en- 
joyable places in which to live. 

I have enjoyed talking with you. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the National Housing Con- 
ference represent an important contribu- 
tion from all segments of the housing 
and urban development fields. I believe 
it would be helpful for Members of Con- 
gress and others to read the resolutions 
in order to have a better understanding 
of the problems plaguing our cities and 
the solutions recommended by this 
group of outstanding professional and 
civic leaders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, AT 
THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, MARCH 3, 
1968, WasHINGTON, D. C. 

(By David L. Krooth, chairman, resolutions 

committee) 
CHAPTER A. GENERAL STATEMENT OF 
OBJECTIVES 

NHC calls for the establishment of a na- 
tional goal to eliminate all slums and sub- 
standard housing in the next 20 years and 
to build enough housing to replace them 
during that period. We must also build sufi- 
cient housing to provide for the one-third 
increase which will occur in our population 
during that period. 

It is not enough to build new housing. 
In addition, the supply of existing homes 
must be brought up to a decent living stand- 
ard. At the same time, there must be an in- 
tensification of social programs for the im- 
provement of the quality of American life. 
While we recognize that the Vietnam con- 
flict is a major economic cost, we must also 
continue to protect our home-fronts. The 
need for decent, safe and sanitary housing is 
at the heart of the crisis in our cities. We 
must take vigorous and immediate action to 
provide good homes in good neighborhoods 
in order to avoid the ever-increasing demon- 


Except as it relates to some new legisla- 
tive proposals recently made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, this report of the 
Committee on Legislative Policy was ap- 
proved by the NHC Board of Directors. 
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strations and violence in our cities and to 
respond to the hope and aspirations of the 
ill-housed. 

To initiate a program now at a rate neces- 
sary to accomplish our 20-year goals, NHC 
urges adequate measures to redress the im- 
balance and restore strength and vigor to 
residential building. We must bring construc- 
tion up to the level commensurate with the 
housing needs of the people and with the 
requirements of a healthy expanding econ- 
omy. A decent home in a good neighborhood 
for every American should become a reality. 

Last summer the Nation experienced wide- 
spread urban riots, The crisis in our cities has 
finally replaced the complacency of our afflu- 
ent society with a demand for action on a 
scale commensurate with the need. The scope 
and severity of the housing problems of our 
ghettos have been increasing constantly. So 
have the human suffering and disillusion- 
ment caused by those problems, In these 
Resolutions, NHC presents the measures 
which we deem essential to solve these prob- 
lems and alleviate the crisis in our cities. 


CHAPTER B. MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE CRISIS IN OUR CITIES 


1. On Washington's birthday, President 
Johnson sent his message to Congress on 
“The Crisis of the Cities.” The message con- 
tains the President’s most comprehensive and 
far-reaching recommendations on housing, 
model cities and urban renewal, The message 
conveys a new emphasis and a new sense of 
urgency concerning the action necessary to 
meet the crisis in our cities. The message is 
an inspired call for action by the Congress 
and by all segments of America. NHC ap- 
plauds the leadership of the President and 
supports his recommendations on the meas- 
ures described below. We strongly urge Con- 
gress to take prompt action to adopt the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
with the amendment and additions which 
we are recommending in these Resolutions. 

2. We quote some excerpts from the Presi- 
dent's message presenting a clear and em- 
phatic description of the crisis in our cities: 

“For several decades, now, the tide has 
run against the growth, strength and vitality 
of our cities. Today, America’s cities are in 
crisis. This clear and urgent warning rises 
from the decay of decades—and is amplified 
by the harsh realities of the present. *** 

“We see the results dramatically in the 
great urban centers where millions live amid 
decaying buildings—with streets clogged with 
traffic; with air and water polluted by the 
soot and waste of industry which finds it 
much less expensive to move outside the 
city than to modernize within it; with crime 
rates rising so rapidly each year that more 
and more miles of city streets become unsafe 
after dark; with increasingly inadequate pub- 
lic services and a smaller and smaller tax base 
from which to raise the funds to improve 
them. 

“If the promise of the American city is 
to be recaptured—if our cities are to be saved 
from the blight of obsolescence and de- 
spair—we must now firmly set the course that 
America will travel. There is no time to 
lose. „ 


No single statement or message can em- 


brace the solutions to the city’s problems. No 
single program can attack them. No one can 
say how long it will take, or how much of 
our fortune will eventually be committed. 
For the problems we are dealing with are 
stubborn, entrenched and slow to yield, *** 
Today, however, I want to speak of pro- 
designed especially for our cities—of 
shelter for its citizens and plans for {ts ré~ 
vitalization. This m , too, Is for men 
and their families. For our lives are pro- 


For brevity in this and other quotations, 
paragraphs from the message are. sometimes 
combined and there are omissions which are 
morii by „asterisks. Also, underscoring is 
dele 
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foundly affected by the environment in 
which we live, the city in which we work and 
reside, the home in which we relax and re- 
new our strength. * * *” 


I. The major recommendations in the Presi- 
dent’s message, summarized 

1. A total of 26 million new homes and 
apartments should be built over the next 10 
years. Of these, 6 million will be for families 
of low and moderate incomes at the average 
rate of 600,000 annually. 

2. The proposed Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968 will provide for the 
first 5 years of this 10-year program. Dur- 
ing the initial 5 years, it authorizes the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of 2.35 million 
housing units for those of low and moderate 
incomes, It contains $2.34 billion of contract 
authority for this purpose. 

3. Under this legislation, 300,000 housing 
units will be started with federal assistance 
during fiscal year 1969. These are identified 
as being for the poor, the elderly, the handi- 
capped, the displaced and families with 
moderate incomes. 

4. A new program would enable lower in- 
come families to buy or repair their own 
homes, During fiscal 1969, it would author- 
ize 100,000 housing units to be built or re- 
paired. The message indicates that the broad 
outlines of this program have been set forth 
in S. 2700, the Sparkman Bill reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
last year. There would be private financing 
of the mortgages at market rates of interest. 
Families would pay a specified percentage of 
their income for mortgage payments, with 
the Government paying the difference in the 
form of an interest subsidy. The Federal 
Government would pay all but 1% of the 
interest on the mortgage, if necessary, based 
upon the income of the homebuyer. The 
specified percentage of income for mortgage 
payments—excluding maintenance, repairs 
and utility costs of housing—would be 20%. 

5. During fiscal year 1969, there would be 
40,000 housing units started for moderate 
income families under a supplement to the 
221(d)(3) program which would be added 
as Section 236 of the National Housing Act. 
It would involve private capital financing at 
market interest rates instead of FNMA spe- 
cial assistance purchases of mortgages at be- 
low market interest rates. The Government 
would provide an interest subsidy just as it 
contemplated under the new home owner- 
ship program, In place of the present. effec- 
tive interest rate of 3%, the Government's 
interest subsidy would make up the differ- 
ence between the market rate of interest and 
a rate which could be as low as 1%, depend- 
ing on the income of the family. 

6. The 75,000 public housing units would 
be started during fiscal 1969, with emphasis 
on the “turnkey” program. 

7. The rent supplement program would be 
increased by an authorization of 72,500 units. 
The President contemplates 35,000 units 
would be started under this program in fiscal 
1969. Congress provided only $10 million to 
pay rent supplements in fiscal 1968, but the 
President is requesting $65 million for fiscal 
1969. 

8. $7.5 million would be provided as loans 
and grants to nonprofit sponsors of housing 
for needed technical assistance and skills. 

9. The model cities program would be 
greatly increased. It is .recommended. that 
$2.5 billion be made available for supple- 
mentary grants over the next 3 years. Of this 
amount, there would be $500 million for fiscal 
1969 and $1 billion each for the next 2 fiscal 
years. Also, the President recommends $500 
million as an additional -appropriation for 
fiscal 1969 for urban. renewal solely related 
to the model cities program. Thus,.the total 
authorization. for the model cities program 
would be $1 billion for fiscal 1969. 

10. To give communities sufficient lead 
time. for planning urban renewal projects, 
the President recommends an appropriation 
now of $1.4 billion for fiscal 1970. 
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11. The secondary market operations of 
FNMA would be transferred to private owner- 
ship. This change is not to affect the Gov- 
ernment's special assistance to selected types 
of mortgages which are not readily accepted 
in the private market. This Government oper- 
ation would be handled by an agency known 
as the Government National Mortgage 
Association, 

12. The Secretary of HUD would be au- 
thorized to increase FHA interest rate ceil- 
ings to reflect the rates in the financial 
market. The President has already made a 
similar recommendation for an increase in 
the interest rates on home loans to veterans. 

13. HUD would be authorized to insure 
mortgage bonds that are secured by pools of 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages 
held by private institutions. 

14, The insurance crisis in riot areas would 
be met by chartering a National Insurance 
Development Corporation within HUD which 
would reinsure risks assumed by the insur- 
ance industry. 

15. The formation of privately- funded 
partnerships would be authorized so as to 
enlist private capital and American industry 
in undertaking housing for low and moderate 
income families. 

16. The authorization for urban mass 
transportation would be increased from the 
$140 million now authorized to $190 million 
in fiscal 1969; also, $230 million is to be au- 
thorized for fiscal 1970 so cities can begin 
now to plan their mass transit programs. A 
proposed reorganization plan would transfer 
from HUD to the Department of Transporta- 
tion the major urban transit grants, loans, 
and related research functions. 

17. An appropriation of $20 million is re- 
quested for urban technology and research. 

18. For planning the growth of our urban 
areas, $55 million is requested for fiscal 1969, 
with $10 million for area-wide incentive 
grants. 


II. Bills to effectuate President's program 


The President has recommended a Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 to ef- 
fectuate the foregoing and other proposals. 
This bill has been introduced by Senator 
Sparkman as S. 3029 and by Congressman 
Patman as H.R. 15624, which bill is hereafter 
referred to as the Housing Bill of 1968. The 
President also recommended a separate Na- 
tional Insurance Development Corporation 
Act of 1968 to implement his proposals on 
meeting the insurance crisis of our cities. 
The latter bill has been introduced by Sena- 
tor Sparkman as S, 3028 and by Congressman 
Patman as H.R. 15625, which bill is hereafter 
referred to as the Insurance Development Bill 
of 1968. 


CHAPTER C. NHC GOALS TO ACHIEVE HOUSING 
WE NEED 


1. While the President recommends an av- 
erage national goal of 2,600,000 new housing 
units annually during the next ten years, 
NHC urges that the annual goal should also 
include rehabilitated housing. Accordingly, 
NHC recommends 3,000,000 units annually 
of new and rehabilitated housing units. NHC 
agrees with the President that 2,000,000 units 
should be built annually for those above the 
low and moderate income groups who do not 
need federal assistance. Instead of 600,000 
units annually for low and moderate income 
housing, NHC-recommends a goal of 1,000,000 
units annually for these imcome groups. This 
would include new and rehabilitated housing: 

2. Legislation should be adopted requiring 
the Secretary of HUD to report to Congress 
each year on: 

a. The volume of housing put under con- 
tract and the volume completed for the low 
and moderate income groups during the pre- 
ceding year through new construction. and; 
rehabilitation, 

b. His recommendations of the actions nec- 
essary in the coming year to achieve an an- 
nual goal of 1,000,000 new and rehabilitated 
units for these income groups. 
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In this manner, Congress would be in- 
formed each year as to the deficit in housing 
production for these groups and the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary concerning the 
measures necessary to eliminate this deficit 
and to meet the goal during the coming year. 
The Secretary should also report on the com- 
pliance with the new legislative requirement 
that residential urban renewal areas include 
sufficient standard housing to result in 
marked progress in serving the poor or dis- 
advantaged people living in slum and 
blighted areas. NHC endorses the provisions 
of the Reuss-Ashley-Moorhead Bill H.R. 
12142, which contain the substance of this 
and other past recommendations of NHC, 
except that we now recommend a revision 
of the annual housing goal to accord with 
the present need for 1,000,000 new and re- 
habilitated dwellings for low and moderate 
income groups. 

CHAPTER D. NECESSARY AUTHORIZATIONS TO 

BEGIN ACHIEVING OUR HOUSING GOALS AND 

ALLEVIATING THE CRISIS IN OUR CITIES 


We need the following authorizations and 
programs to initiate adequate action toward 
meeting our 20-year goals, 

I. Urban renewal 


NHC recommends an annual rate of $3 bil- 
lion for urban renewal grants for a 5-year 
period. This increase takes into account: 

1. The increased need for urban renewal 
funds as part of the model cities program. 

2. The expansion of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram which requires write-downs in value, 
in order to permit successful rehabilitation 
at low enough carrying charges. 

3. The continuing importance of urban 
renewal to permit central business districts 
to achieve their great potential for increased 
employment opportunities. 

4. The long accumulated backlog of un- 
filled requests. 

5. The anticipated applications for new 
urban renewal programs. An increased urban 
renewal authorization will have a limited 
budgetary impact during the next several 
years. Because of the long lead time for urban 
renewal projects, it would take almost four 
years before actual appropriations would be 
required for the proposed increased rate of 
urban renewal grants. NHC supports the 
President's recommendation to give commu- 
nities more lead time for planning urban 
renewal programs by making an appropria- 
tion of $1.4 billion now for fiscal 1970. We 
suggest that this same principle should be 
applied to all future urban renewal and 
other authorizations recommended in these 
Resolutions. 

II. Model cities 


NHC recommends supplemental grants for 
model cities of $1 billion a year for a 5-year 
period. We also recommend that $50 million 
in model-city planning funds be made avail- 
able annually for a 5-year period. Many cities 
that applied for model cities grants could not 
be approved because of lack of funds. NHC 
urges that the model cities program be made 
available to all qualified cities which apply; 
and that additional funds be made avail- 
able to the cities which received inadequate 
grants. 

III. Public housing 

NHC recommends an increase in public 
housing to an average rate of 200,000 units 
annually for a 5-year period. Initially, the 
annual rate should be 150,000 units, but it 
should be accelerated each year until it 
teaches 250,000 units in the fourth and fifth 
years. This authorization should include all 
forms of public housing programs, including 
the conventional type, turnkey and leasing. 

IV. Rent supplements 

NHC recommends a rent supplement pro- 
gram at an average annual rate of 100,000 
units for a 5-year period. Initially; the an- 
nual rate should be 75,000 units, but it 
should be accelerated each year until it 
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reaches 125,000 units in the fourth and fifth 
years. We again urge that appropriation acts 
authorize rent supplement contracts for the 
full amounts provided in the basic housing 
legislation. 


V. Rental and cooperative housing for mod- 
erate income families under 221(d) (3) 


NHC recommends that the 221 (d) (3) pro- 
gram and the new supplement to it through 
interest subsidies be increased to an average 
annual rate of 300,000 units for a 5-year pe- 
riod. Initially, the annual rate should be 225,- 
000 units, but it should be accelerated each 
year until it reaches 375,000 units in the 
fourth and fifth years. This program provides 
rental and cooperative housing for those 
whose incomes are above the maximum set 
for admission to public housing, but below 
the amount needed to obtain standard 
private housing financed without federal as- 
sistance. The President recommends that the 
new supplement to the 221(d)(3) program 
provide for private mortgage financing at a 
market interest rate, with an interest subsidy 
under which the Government would make up 
the difference between the market rate of 
interest and a minimum of 1 percent. 


VI. Home ownership for low- and moderate- 
income families 


NHC endorses the proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s message to help low income families 
achieve home ownership. The Government 
would pay all but a minimum of 1% inter- 
est on the privately-financed mortgage, de- 
pending upon the income of the homebuyer. 
Under the new home ownership program, 
NHC recommends a 5-year program at an 
average annual rate of 200,000 units for a 
5-year period. Initially the annual rate 
should be 150,000 units but it should be 
accelerated each year until it reaches 250,000 
units in the fourth and fifth years. 


VII. Housing for the elderly 


The Section 202 program and the new 
supplement. to it through interest subsidies 
under the Housing Bill of 1968 should pro- 
vide an average of 30,000 housing units for 
the elderly each year for the next 5 years. 


VIII. College housing 


NHC recommends a 5-year authorization 
of $1 billion annually of loans at below 
market interest rates for the college housing 
program. 

IX. Mass transit grants 

NHC recommends additional mass transit 
grants of $750 million per year for a 5-year 
period. 


X. Water, sewer, and community facilities 
and improvements 


NHC recommends a 5-year authorization 
of $2 billion annually for grants to local gov- 
ernments for basic water. and sewer facili- 
ties and other types of public improvements 
and community facilities..Of the $2 billion, 
$250 million should be available annually 
for the open space program. 

XI. FNMA special assistance 


NHC recommends that the revolving fund 
for FNMA special assistance be increased by 
$3 billion in order to implement and carry 
out the programs recommended in these res- 
olutions. We further urge that the full bal- 
ance of the FNMA special assistance funds 
be made available and utilized for the pur- 
chase of FHA-insured mortgages on coopera- 
tive housing under Section 213, housing in 
urban renewal areas under Section 220, non- 
profit housing for the elderly and other pro- 
grams eligible for special assistance. 


XH. Budget impact of housing goals 

1. The annual budget impact of the. pro- 
grams to achieve the foregoing housing goals 
will be relatively modest during the proposed 
5-year period. Too many people feel that the 
burden on the Federal Budget is represented 
by the total production cost of the housing 
involved. Yet, on the housing program for 
the low and moderate income groups, there 
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is a relatively small cost each year in rela- 
tion to the large dollar volume of housing 
produced and the large number of families 
served. During each year under the contracts 
on the housing covered by the 5-year pro- 
gram proposed by the President, the total 
annual cost would be only $2.34 billion after 
all that housing is completed and occupied. 
This is the amount of contract authority 
recommended by the President and included 
in the Housing Bill of 1968, It covers the new 
home ownership program, the new supple- 
ment to the 221 (0d) (3) program, the rent 
supplement program, and the low-rent pub- 
lic housing program. NHC has recommended 
increases in these housing programs above 
the levels recommended by the President and 
included in the Housing Bill of 1968. 

2. The $2.34 billion relates solely to the 
housing programs for the proposed 5-year 
period, Additional appropriations are required 
for the other programs including: model 
cities; urban renewal; water, sewer and com- 
munity facilities; and mass transit. These 
housing and other programs are necessary to 
meet the crisis of the cities and they require 
expenditures in the amounts which NHC is 
recommending. They should be given the 
money they need to do the job that must be 
done. The amount of these federal appro- 
priations and authorizations represents a 
proper allocation of our national resources 
to assure that the human needs of our people 
are met—which includes their need for a 
good home in a good neighborhood. By pro- 
viding these authorizations, the Nation will 
be giving these programs the high priority 
which they deserve in the Budget. 

3. Increases in all of these programs will 
stimulate economic activity and result in 
increased federal tax payments. Consequent- 
ly, the Treasury will receive added income 
which will substantially offset the federal 
expenditures for housing and urban assist- 
ance. 


XIII. Initial authorizations to be accelerated 


In the initial year, the foregoing recom- 
mended authorizations for various housing 
programs do not total the 1-million unit 
goal of housing for low income and moderate 
income families. We recognize it will take 
time to build up the rate of annual pro- 
duction to this goal. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed authorizations start at 600,000 units 
in the first year and accelerate each year 
thereafter until they reach 1 million units 
in the fourth and fifth years for those of 
lower and moderate incomes. This allows 
time to increase the capacity of private and 
public agencies, labor and industry to 
achieve a production rate which would ful- 
fill our goals. We are pleased that the hous- 
ing programs in the Housing Bill of 1968 
provide for annual authorizations at an 
accelerating rate in succeeding years during 
the initial 5-year period. 

XIV. New programs as supplements to exist- 
ing programs 

1. While NHC supports new programs to 
meet urgent. needs, NHC reaffirms its con- 
tinuing support of existing programs which 
have proven their success. This includes the 
conventional public housing program and 
the program under Section 221(d)(3) 
which the President recommends should be 
expanded under a different . financing 
formula. h 

2. New programs should be: recognized as 
supplements. They are not substitutes for 
the existing programs which have borne the 
brunt of the effort to meet the 
needs of the disadvantaged. We. reject the 
implication that existing . programs—such 
as conventional public housing—have al- 
legedly failed and that we must turn to 
new ones because of those failures. As de- 
scribed below, these programs have suf- 
fered from inadequate authorizations of 
funds for necessary social services, mainte- 
mance and renovation—conditions which are 
now being rémedied partially. We are add-+ 
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ing new programs to expand the volume of 
housing and broaden the participation in 
meeting urgent needs. 

It takes time to bring new programs into 
effective operation. Existing programs are 
already functioning. They can and should 
be expanded so that they can continue to 
do the ever-increasing job that must be done. 


CHAPTER E. MODEL CITIES AND METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING 


I. Comprehensive and concentrated attack 
on neighborhood decay 


NHC reaffirms its endorsement of the 
model cities program to launch massive 
local programs for the upgrading of entire 
neighborhoods through the concentrated 
and coordinated use of all available federal 
aids and local private and governmental re- 
sources, including the supplementary fed- 
eral grants for such model cities. We urge 
acceleration in authorizing disbursement 
and release of funds under the present pro- 

. In his message, the President stated: 

“The Model Cities program gave us the 
tools to carry forward the nation’s first com- 
prehensive concentrated attack on neigh- 
borhood decay. It was developed by some of 
the country’s foremost planners, industrial- 
ists, and urban experts. The program is sim- 
ple in outline—to encourage the city to 
develop and carry out a total strategy to 
meet the human and physical problems left 
in the rubble of a neighborhood's decay. 
That strategy, which Model Cities spurs 
through special grants, is to bring to a dying 
area health care services, as well as houses; 
better schools and education, as well as re- 
paved streets and improved mass transit; 
opportunities for work, as well as open space 
for recreation.” 

We are pleased to note that the Housing 
Bill of 1968 provides for an increased au- 
thorization of $1 billion for each of the 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for supplemental 
grants. Of these funds, any amount author- 
ized in any fiscal year, but not appropriated, 
may be appropriated for any succeeding 
fiscal year commencing prior to July 1, 1971. 
NHC recommends a 5-year program of sup- 
plemental grants for the model cities pro- 
gram at the rate of $1 billion a year. We 
also recommend that at least $50 million in 
model cities planning funds be made avail- 
able annually for a 5-year period. 


II, Federal and local coordination 


To achieve the objectives of this program, 
full coordination is required between all of 
the participating constituents within HUD 
and all of the other participating agencies 
of the federal and local government. Each 
of them must effectively use all of its 
powers and devotion in doing its share of 
the total job. 


III, Increased authorization to enable all 
qualified cities to participate 


NHC seriously questions the policy which 
discriminates against cities of equal capac- 
ities and equal commitment to accomplish 
the laudable objectives of the law. There 
are many cities which can meet the require- 
ments of the model cities program and 
which are vitally interested in availing 
themselves of this imaginative approach. 
Yet, these cities are denied participation 
because the program was to be limited to 60 
to 70 cities as a demonstration—actually the 
initial group included 63 cities. NHC urges 
that the model cities program be made avall- 
able to all qualified cities which apply. As 
recommended above, adequate funds should 
be authorized for the model cities program 
to enable participation by all qualified cities; 
also, to provide the additional funds needed 
by the cities which are now participating in 
the model cities program. 


IV. Expansion of other programs necessary 
for goals of model cities 
The model cities cannot achieve 
its goals and provide necessary housing: 
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1. Unless urban renewal activities are 
greatly expanded. 

2. Unless adequate grant funds are avail- 
able for water, sewer, and neighborhood 
facilities, and for open-space and urban 
beautification. 

3. Unless there is a sufficient increase in 
the supply of adequate low and moderate in- 
come housing in the model cities. To avoid 
serious relocation problems, new housing and 
related community facilities should be de- 
veloped extensively on vacant land or other 
sites not involving substantial residential 
displacement. Such housing should not be 
limited to what will be developed in the 
model neighborhood area or the city itself. 

In order to meet the foregoing needs, 
increased authorizations and programs are 
necessary as recommended in these Resolu- 
tions. 

V. Metropolitan planning 

NHC endorses the President’s recom- 
mendation that $55 million be appropriated 
for fiscal 1969 as supplemental grants for 
the orderly growth of our urban areas. These 
are needed to achieve more effective co- 
ordinated metropolitan area planning and 
program development. In addition, NHC sup- 
ports the President’s request for a $10 million 
authorization for a program of area-wide 
incentive grants in fiscal 1969. These grants 
would stimulate the development of sound 
plans and programs to accommodate the vast 
expansion in population which will occur in 
these areas over the coming decades. 

At the same time, we again point out that 
the requirements for public facilities of all 
types—which will be needed in support of 
the impending sharp expansion in urban 
population—will greatly exceed present 
funding of the federally-aided programs. 
Substantial increases in these authorizations 
are essential in view of the severe limitations 
on local governmental financial resources. 


CHAPTER F. URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 
I. Major importance of urban renewal 


NHC agrees with the President's statement 
concerning the major importance of the 
urban renewal program: 

“Urban Renewal is the weapon that deals 
primarily with the physical side of removing 
blight. An essential component of the Model 
Cities Program, it is a major instrument of 
reform in its own right. 

“Last year, nearly 900 American commu- 
nities were reclaiming inner city land under 
urban renewal.” 


II. Advance appropriations to give cities 
more lead time 

As previously stated, we support the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for appropriations 
now of the funds for fiscal 1970 in order to 
give communities more lead time for plan- 
ning their urban renewal programs. We rec- 
ommend that this also be done for future fis- 
cal years. Further, to effectuate the stated 
objective of the message to overtake the de- 
cay of our cities and make urban renewal 
more immediately responsive to urban needs, 
NHC recommends an annual rate of $3 bil- 
lion for urban renewal grants for a 5-year pe- 
riod instead of $1.4 billion recommended by 
the President for only fiscal 1970. 
III. New neighborhood development program 

The President's message further recom- 
mends legislation which would permit de- 
tailed planning and execution to proceed seg- 
ment by segment in an urban renewal area. 
Under existing law, neither demolition nor 
rehabilitation can begin on any portion of 
the renewal area until the renewal process 
is ready to begin throughout the entire area. 
NHC supports the new proposal which would 
enable cities to start work quickly on the 
most pressing problems. 

IV. Amendments recommended to urban 

renewal laws 

NHC also recommends amendments to the 
urban renewal laws, as described below: 

1. On capital grants for urban renewal, 
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code enforcement, and other comparable pro- 
grams, there should be an increase in the 
federal grant to % from the present 24 which 
is paid to larger cities. The % grants are now 
made only to smaller cities, but they are 
equally needed by larger cities. Further, 
where the community elects to finance survey 
and planning costs at its own expense, the 
project capital grants should be increased to 
% from 34. Pooling of all such grants shall 
be permitted for all urban renewal projects 
in the city. 

2. Asuccessful rehabilitation program must 
include a large expansion of the acquisition 
of residential properties and their sale for 
rehabilitation purposes. Adequate funds 
should be made available for grants to write- 
down the resale price, subject to requirement 
that the properties be rehabilitated so as to 
provide housing which low and moderate 
income families can afford. Further, there 
are now restrictions on the participation of 
local public agencies in the purchase and 
sale or lease of properties suitable for re- 
habilitation; these should be removed. 

8. Loan and grant contracts should be au- 
thorized for the purpose of assisting the re- 
habilitation of scattered properties in resi- 
dential neighborhoods designated for con- 
servation, rehabilitation, or intensive code 
enforcement by an approved community re- 
newal program. The cost of any new public 
improvements serving the rehabilitation 
properties should be recognized for appro- 
priate grant-in-aid credits. 

4. Local public agencies should be author- 
ized to make sales of industrial and com- 
mercial land for later development to non- 
profit industrial development corporations 
or properly constituted public bodies on the 
same basis as is now authorized under eco- 
nomic development laws. 

5. There should be a broadening of the 
existing statutory provisions for recognition 
of real property tax losses by the locality in 
an urban renewal area as a local grant-in- 
aid credit. Such loses should be computed 
from the date of acquisition of the property 
to the completion of the redevelopment in 
accordance with the urban renewal plan for 
the project. 

6. Where there is a project in execution, 
tax-abatement—provided by the municipality 
to a private nonprofit or cooperative housing 
development for the purpose of achieving 
lower rents and facilitating relocation— 
should count as a noncash local grant-in- 
aid to the project. 

7. Title I should be amended to provide 
that gross project costs shall include the fair 
market value and demolition cost of any 
substandard building which the local pub- 
lic agency determines should be eliminated, 
irrespective of whether the local public 
agency acquires the fee to the property on 
which such building is located. 

8. All renewal programs should include ade- 
quate programs—by public agencies, includ- 
ing local housing authorities—for meeting 
the needs of low-income and elderly fam- 
ilies. Where community renewal programs 
do not contain adequate programs for low- 
income or elderly families, funds should be 
made available for necessary studies to 
formulate such programs, irrespective of the 
size of the city. 

9. NHC supports the objectives of the spe- 
cial urban renewal provisions for central 
business districts which were introduced in 
the 88th Congress by Senator Clark and the 
then Congressman Rains. These would permit 
waiver of residential requirements in renew- 
ing central business districts; recognize that 
employment, commercial, industrial, and 
cultural functions of central business dis- 
tricts are of vital importance to community 
growth and revitalization; and require HUD 
to accept 100% of site improvements and 
supporting facilities as part of the gross proj- 
ect cost and as a local grant-in-aid. 

10, NHC supports the amendments in the 
Housing Bill of 1968 which allows urban re- 
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newal project funds to be used for the res- 
toration of acquired properties of historic 
or architectural value. 

11, NHC favors an amendment to the urban 
renewal law allowing any public facility to be 
eligible for non-cash grant-in-aid credit if 
the development of the facility was occa- 
sioned by the urban renewal program and if 
it is located in a community having more 
than one urban renewal project; such com- 
munities would also have a workable pro- 
gram and a community renewal program. 

12. NHC recommends that there should 
be no limit to the amount of grants to a 
particular urban renewal demonstration 
project, under Section 314, so the Federal 
Government in special cases could pay up to 
100% of the cost of the demonstration pro- 
gram. 

13. NHC recommends that non-cash grant- 
in-aid credits be extended to cover air rights 
involved in the development costs for 
221(d) (3) projects for low and moderate in- 
come families. 

14, NHC recommends that 75% grants un- 
der the urban renewal program should be 
available for the reclamation of otherwise 
unbuildable land which is located within 
metropolitan areas. Often there are large 
available areas of land which are not suitable 
for building because of problems which can 
be corrected by appropriate expenditures of 
public funds, such as the draining of swamps 
and meadowlands. Such land constitutes a 
below-ground slum which can be eliminated 
to make land available which would be suit- 
able for development of residential and other 
purposes. This will provide convenient sites 
for housing and other community facilities 
needed by those now living within the over- 
crowded areas of central cities. 

15. Where state of local law requires abut- 
ting property owners to pay a portion of the 
cost of street repairs, Federal urban renewal 
grants should be made to cover the owner's 
share when there is a showing of need. 


CHAPTER G. HOUSING PROGRAMS TO MEET NEEDS 
DURING NEXT 20 YEARS 


I. Low-rent public housing 


1. The President’s message recommends 
the start of 75,000 public housing units dur- 
ing fiscal 1969. The message then states that: 

“The job is to turn authorization to ac- 
tion—by acclerating the processing of ap- 
plications, by moving quickly from commit- 
ment to construction, and by involving pri- 
vate industry fully under the new Turnkey 
concept.” 

NHC agrees that acceleration is urgently 
needed in processing applications and mov- 
ing quickly to start construction. Such ac- 
celeration should include conventional pub- 
lic housing as well as turnkey public hous- 
ing. For the public housing program, the 
Housing Bill of 1968 provides for increases 
in the amount of $100 million annually 
prior to July 1, 1969, which amount may be 
increased by $150 million on July 1 in each 
of the years 1969 and 1970 and by $200 mil- 
lion on July 1 in each of the years 1971 and 
1972, There is a need to increase the au- 
thorizations for public housing to an average 
annual rate of 200,000 units for a 5-year 
period. Initially, the annual rate should be 
150,000 units, but it should be accelerated 
each year until it reaches 250,000 units in 
the fourth and fifth years. This should in- 
clude public housing of the conventional 
type, along with turnkey housing and leas- 
ing programs. When housing authorities can 
develop conventional public housing projects 
promptly and meet other appropriate re- 
quirements applicable to the projects, they 
should receive commitments and funds for 
such projects and not be required to use the 
turnkey method. 

2, We endorse the following provisions in 
the Housing Bill of 1968: 

a. The increase in the authorization for 
annual contribution contracts for the low 
rent public housing program by $100 million 
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on the date of enactment, and by $150 mil- 
lion on July 1 in each of the years 1969 and 
1970, and by $200 million on July 1 in each 
of the years 1971 and 1972, NHC recom- 
mends increases in these proposed authoriza- 
tions to achieve public housing at an average 
rate of 200,000 units annually for a 5-year 
period. 

b. The revision of the existing ceiling on 
HUD borrowing from the Treasury for low- 
rent housing loans. The Bill would provide 
that the $1.5 billion ceiling would apply only 
to federal loans which the Secretary esti- 
mates will actually be disbursed, and not to 
federal commitments which are not expected 
to result in actual outlays. 

8. We should perfect the existing housing 
programs in light of our experience. In the 
conventional public housing program, this 
requires the following new federal aids to 
meet conditions that have been too long 
neglected: 

a. Federal assistance for improved tenant 
services. We are pleased to note the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of $20 million pro- 
gram for this purpose. The message states: 

“With these funds, we can enable those 
who live in public housing to take better ad- 
vantage of job, health and educational op- 
portunities. We can help and encourage them 
to become involved, personally and respon- 
sibly, in the day-to-day problems of the proj- 
ects where they live.” 

This $20 million authorization in the Hous- 
ing Bill of 1968 should provide social and 
community services that are urgently needed 
for families living in public housing; also, 
training of public housing residents for em- 
ployment in the project. Local housing au- 
thorities should be authorized to contract 
with social service agencies to provide such 
services. 

b. Additional authorizations of federal 
annual contributions to enable the conserva- 
tion and preservation of existing public hous- 
ing projects through their renovation and 
upgrading. 

c. Additional annual contributions should 
be provided to meet all costs except those 
which low income families can afford as rent- 
als. This should include not only the debt 
service, but also adequate maintenance, con- 
servation and operation of public housing, 
and the additional services described above. 
The present needs and costs are higher than 
those which prevailed when the original an- 
nual contribution contracts were signed. If 
the annual contributions are not raised, local 
housing authorities would be forced to in- 
crease rents and income limits, which would 
jeopardize the continued achievement of the 
purpose of this program to serve low income 
families; also, they would defer necessary 
maintenance and repairs, which would 
jeopardize the physical condition and long- 
term life of the property. 

The present annual contributions were 
computed to assure their adequacy to meet 
debt service, but without provision for the 
increased later costs of maintenance and op- 
eration; or the need for the additional serv- 
ices described above. There has been criti- 
cism of conventional public housing because 
of its failure to provide social services and 
because of its lack of conservation through 
renovation. Correction of these conditions 
should remove the cause of this criticism 
and produce a better living environment in 
public housing. 

4. NHC recommends amendment of the 
United States Housing Act to emphasize the 
importance of good public housing design 
to the low-income family and to the local 
community. We agree with the President 
that: “Our concern must be not only with 
the quantity of new public housing, but with 
its quality as well.” We are pleased to note 
that at the Presidents’ direction, the Secre- 
tary of HUD has been working with leading 
architects and planners to achieve higher 
design standards for public housing develop- 
ments. New projects can be pleasant places 
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to live, meeting the needs of human beings 
for comfort and convenience. 

5. While we believe the proposal for pri- 
vate management of turnkey housing is of 
dubious merit, we favor trying this new ap- 
proach to determine whether it will produce 
benefits or improve techniques in the man- 
agement of public housing and the achieve- 
ment of the program's social objectives. The 
proposal should be recognized as a pilot and 
experimental program to be determined by 
local housing authorities. Meanwhile, NHC 
reaffirms the wisdom of continuing the 
present tested management operations 
through local authorities. They have long 
experience in handling the operations and 
problems and social aspects of public housing 
management. Moreover, they are clearly 
motivated by the public interest in manag- 
ing public housing to serve low income 
families. 

6. NHC is impressed by the early evidence 
of widespread community acceptance of the 
new provision in the 1965 Act authorizing 
the use of suitable private housing for low 
income families through lease or other ar- 
rangements between local authorities and the 
owners and operators of private housing. 
NHC recommends federal aid to housing au- 
thorities which enter into agreements with 
private developers for the public housing use 
of portions of new private housing devel- 
opments. 

7. We again commend HUD for its flexi- 
bility in using existing legislative tools to 
develop a program which will enable low 
income families to live in the same projects 
as families of moderate incomes assisted 
under Section 221(d) (3) instead of isolating 
families of each income group. Under this 
program, the low income family can con- 
tinue in occupancy when its income in- 
creases, but would no longer receive public 
housing subsidies; instead, it would get the 
benefit of a below market interest rate. When 
the family becomes self-supporting, it would 
pay the full market rate of interest. 

8. Federal and state laws should be 
amended to enable local authorities to rent 
available private housing outside central 
cities for low-rent housing purposes. 

9. NHC recommends the following per- 
fecting amendments to the basic low-rent 
public housing legislation: 

a. Authorization to HUD to make federal 
capital grants to cover the full amount of 
land and site development costs in excess of 
the reuse value of the improved land for 
new low-rent public housing projects which 
are not located in urban renewal areas. 

b. Revision of the annual subsidy formula 
to permit annual contributions equal to full 
debt service on permanent financing, with 
residual receipts being used either for proj- 
ect rehabilitation and improvement or ac- 
celerated amortization. At any time after 
completion of a public housing project, pro- 
vision should be made for re-opening devel- 
opment cost, if necessary: 

(1) to make additional loans for needed 
rehabilitation or improvements, with an- 
nual contributions correspondingly in- 
creased; or 

(2) to make grants for such other pur- 
poses as may be necessary. 

c. While the present law provides for dis- 
position of public housing to residents, it 
covers only detached or semi-detached con- 
struction. We endorse the proposed amend- 
ment in the Housing Bill of 1968 which 
would enable disposition of any public hous- 
ing property which is sufficiently separable 
for ownership by the residents. In addition, 
we recommend an amendment which would 
authorize sale of an entire project to a 
cooperative with a membership which would 
be limited to those who would reside in the 
project. In broadening the authorization for 
disposition of public housing, the amend- 
ment should require a finding that such dis- 
position would not adversely affect the low 
rent program of the public housing agency 
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involved. The proposed NHC amendment 
would make it possible for residents of pub- 
lic housing to achieve cooperative home own- 
ership and to produce better and more stable 
communities. Instead of requiring over- 
income families to move out of public hous- 
ing, they should be given the opportunity 
to acquire ownership by paying a higher 
monthly charge which they can afford, based 
upon a percentage of their increased earn- 
ings. This amendment will give public hous- 
ing tenants an incentive to better them- 
selves. As to public-housing tenants whose 
incomes have not increased, they can either 
be: 

(1) relocated in other public housing 
projects, with their moving expenses paid, 
or t 

(2) permitted to remain in the project as 
public-housing tenants receiving the bene- 
fit of annual contributions so long as they 
qualify as low-income families. When va- 
cancies occur, they would be filled with over- 
income tenants from other public housing 
projects who desire to become cooperative 
homeowners. 

d. Increase the present statutory limits 
on construction costs per rental room from 
$2,500 to $3,000 and increase the additional 
allowance for high-cost areas from $250 to 
#500; and provide that the only monetary 
limitation to be applied in project develop- 
ment shall be the statutory room cost. In 
other words, administrative limitations 
should not be imposed as is now the case. 
This would enable local authorities to meet 
the great needs for large housing units to 
serve large families. 

ë. Repeal the provision in the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, which requires a 
20% gap between the lowest private and 
the upper public-housing limits for admis- 
sion, Also, permit low-income individuals—in 
addition to low-income families—to be eli- 
gible for occupancy in low rent public 
housing. 

f. Necessary changes in the requirements 
for participation in low-rent public housing 
to enable a municipality to construct such 
housing for those of low-income who will 
later migrate to the municipality for em- 
ployment in industries located there or in 
service activities. This would include new 
towns or municipalities outside of central 
cities. It would facilitate dispersal of popu- 
lation and reduction of the concentration 
of low-income families in central cities. 

g. In new and existing low-rent housing 
projects, there is a great opportunity to pro- 
vide social impetus and vitality not only to 
those living in the development, but also the 
neighborhood. The need is both for physical 
community facilities on a large scale and for 
skilled and dedicated personnel to operate 
them imaginatively, A program was author- 
ized by the 1965 Act for 26 federal grants to 
assist communities in developing neighbor- 
hood facilities of all types, with preference 
to those in neighborhoods involving the anti- 
poverty program. While this affords a new 
opportunity to obtain needed physical facil- 
ities, the law should be amended to provide 
for necessary social and counselling services 
in low-rent housing projects and neighbor- 
hoods. Where funds or services cannot other- 
wise be obtained from other agencies, local 
authorities should be permitted to use proj- 
ect funds for this purpose. Adequate funds 
for social and counselling services should be 
included in the project budget. 

h. Neither the new leasing program for use 
of privately-owned housing for public hous- 
ing purposes, nor the rent-supplement pro- 
gram for those of public-housing incomes re- 
quire a local financial contribution in the 
form of exemption from local real estate 
taxes. Conventional public housing projects 
are, therefore, in a disadvantageous position 
from the standpoint of local governmental 
acceptance, since they require tax exemption 
‘with a payment of 10% of shelter rents in 
lieu of taxes. To bring such public housing 
projects in line with the tax payments on 
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these other programs, NHC recommends that 
local housing authorities be permitted to 
make payments in lieu of taxes equal to full 
taxes. Federal annual contributions should 
be increased accordingly to cover this pay- 
ment of a full tax equivalent. 

i. The special subsidy for housing elderly 
and displaced persons is now available only 
in the event of a deficit operation. NHC rec- 
ommends that this subsidy be made avail- 
able generally in an amount equal to the 
difference between the rent paid per month 
and the average cost of operation. 

j. NHC recommends that the documenta- 
tion required to qualify initially for the leas- 
ing program eliminate the unnec 
requirement for development of detailed 
hypothetical data as to the extent of the 
potential supply of units. 

k. In the 1965 Act there was a repeal as 
to future projects of Section 10(c) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, which 
requires that annual contributions to a pub- 
lic housing agency be reduced by any 
amounts by which the receipts of the agency 
exceed its expenditures. As a matter of fair- 
ness and to meet the needs of public hous- 
ing agencies, NHC recommends that this re- 
peal should also apply to public housing 
projects existing at the time of the 1965 Act, 
as well as future projects. 


II. The rent supplement program 


1. After pointing out that the rent sup- 
plement program holds so much promise for 
the poor families of America, the President's 
message states: 

“Rent Supplements is a free-enterprise pro- 
gram, strongly endorsed by the home build- 
ing, real estate, and insurance industries 
which have responded enthusiastically to 
this new approach to low-income housing. 
It contains incentives for escape from pov- 
erty, while creating modest, but decent shel- 
ter for those in poverty. If we are to match 
our concern for the cities with our com- 
mitments, this program must be adequately 
funded.” 

2. The President recommended $65 million 
in authority for the rent supplement pro- 
gram for fiscal 1969. He pointed out that last 
year the rent supplement program had been 
underfunded by the Congress which had 
granted only $10 million of the $40 million 
requested in annual payment authority, The 
Housing Bill of 1968 would make available 
an additional $40 million in contract author- 
ity for rent supplement payments in fiscal 
year 1970, and an additional $100 million in 
each of the fiscal years 1971, 1972 and 1973. 
NHC recommends increases in these proposed 
authorizations for the rent supplement pro- 
gram to achieve an average annual rate of 
100,000 units for a 5-year period. Initially, 
the annual rate should be 75,000 units, but 
it should be accelerated each year until it 
reaches 125,000 units in the fourth and fifth 
years. 

3. Construction cost limitations have been 
established in, the rent supplement program 
which are unworkable in many -high cost 
cities that face the greatest need for this 
program. NHC recommends that there be 
sufficient increases in these cost limitations 
to make it possible to build rent supplement 
projects within these cities. Construction 
costs have been going up without a cor- 
responding increase in the construction cost 
limitations of the rent supplement program. 
Only through an increase in construction cost 
allowances can the rent supplement program 
fulfill its purpose of serving low-income fam- 
ilies in these cities. near the places of em- 
ployment and public transportation. 

4. Counselling and social services should 
be made available to residents of housing 
aided by rent supplements, Such services 
should be allowable housing costs in com- 
puting rent supplement payments. 

5. In the basic rent supplement program, 
which involves loans at a market rate of 
interest and which is designed to serve fam- 
ilies who are eligible for public housing, 
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there is a grave question whether these proj- 

ects will achieve the objective of successful 

integration of different income groups. Only 

10% of the rent supplement program is 

authorized for use in the program involving 

loans at a below market interest rate. This 
part of the program will successfully achieve 

integration of different income groups in a 

housing development. NHC urges an amend- 

ment to the rent supplement program 80 

that at least one-half of the total authoriza- 

tion is made available for projects: (1) 

which are financed at below market interest 

rates—including housing for the elderly; or 

(2) which combine in one project rent sup- 

plement programs for low income families 

and interest subsidy programs for moderate 
income families. 

6. The present law limits rent supplements 
to lower income families who are living 
in substandard housing. NHC recommends 
that the law be amended to include over- 
crowded conditions as a substandard hous- 
ing condition; and to permit any low-income 
family to be eligible for housing aided by 
rent supplements so long as the family quali- 
fies as to low income, even though the family 
does not live in substandard housing. This 
would meet the needs of newly-formed fami- 
lies and those who are spending too much 
of their low income for housing. 

7. The rent supplement legislation imposes 
too great a burden on low-income families 
by requiring them to pay rents equal to 25% 
of their annual income since rent supple- 
ments will pay only the difference between 
such a rental payment and the fair market 
rental. To eliminate this hardship, NHS rec- 
ommends that this rent-paying requirement 
be reduced to 20% of family income, which 
would be consistent with the long-estab- 
lished policies under other federally-aided 
programs. 

8. The standards under the rent supple- 
ment program should be upgraded to pro- 
duce better-designed housing which will 
more adequately meet the needs of families, 
with attention to their comfort and con- 
venience, The limit of one-bathroom-per- 
dwelling unit should be removed, as this 
denies adequate sanitary facilities for larger 
families. 

9. There should be a repeal of the require- 
ment for a workable program of local gov- 
ernment approval before rent supplements 
can be used in a locality. 

10. Rent supplements should be made 
available for moderate-income projects de- 
veloped under state-aided programs, which 
provide below market financing to nonprofit, 
cooperative, or limited dividend organiza- 
tions. 

11. NHC urges the establishment of an 
additional rent supplement program for non- 
profit mortgagors who own buildings which 
are not financed under Section 221(d)(3). 
When the buildings meet code standards, 
rent supplements should be available so that 
the housing’ can serve low-income families. 
Present rent supplement requirements for 
rehabilitation are often unworkable because 
they cost too much, Rehabilitation to meet 
code requirements should be acceptable. This 
will stimulate rehabilitation and provide 
standard housing quickly for many more low 
and moderate income families. 

12. Local housing authorities should be eli- 
gible as sponsors under the rent supplement 
program, Section 221(d)(3) below market 
interest rate program or interest subsidy pro- 
gram, and elderly housing program under 
Section 202. 

III. Housing for families receiving public as- 
sistance and others with very low in- 
comes—also, code enforcement 

1. Four million American families are re- 
ceiving all or part of their income from 
public assistance programs. Many of these 
families are ill-housed, primarily because 
welfare grants, in most cities are inadequate 
to pay the cost of standard housing. NHC 
urges the enactment of legislation patterned 
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after that previously introduced by Repre- 
sentative Widnall which would establish and 
enforce minimum standards for housing oc- 
cupied by recipients of public assistance. In 
addition, such legislation should require that 
public-assistance shelter allowances cover 
the full charge for decent housing and that 
the Federal Government bear the entire addi- 
tional cost above the present inadequate 
allowances for shelter. 

2. NHC recommends Federal grants to 
housing authorities or other public agen- 
cies—as described in Chapter H—to bring 
housing up to minimum code standards and 
to make it available for families of low in- 
come, including those who are receiving pub- 
lic assistance. 

3. NHC recommends that the Federal 
grants for code enforcement should equal 
75%, irrespective of the size of the city. At 
present the larger cities only receive a two- 
thirds grant, while cities under 50,000 re- 
ceive a 75% grant. The larger cities need the 
75% grant just as much as the smaller cities. 
NHC urges an acceleration of concentrated 
code enforcement in deteriorating areas, to- 
gether with necessary public improvements 
to arrest their decline. The costs of code en- 
forcement programs—both for determining 
Federal grants and local grant-in-aid 
credits—should include all costs incurred 
for repair or installation of streets, sidewalks, 
street lighting, trees, parks, open areas, rec- 
reational facilities, and other necessary 
improvements. 


IV. Housing for those of moderate incomes 


1. The President's message states: 

“A program to provide housing for fam- 
ilies with incomes too high to qualify for 
public housing, but too low to afford stand- 
ard housing began in 1961. This is a below 
market interest rate program known as ‘221 
(d) (3).’ It serves families earning between 
$4,000 and $8,000 a year. After 5 years of 
testing, we are ready now to move this pro- 
gram into full production. But first we must 
improve it. 

“I recommend legislation to strengthen 
the financial tools under which the moderate 
income rental housing program operates. 

“Under this legislation, capital financing 
would be shifted to the private sector, and 
the Government would increase its support 
by providing assistance to reduce rents to 
levels moderate income families can afford. 
Now the Government provides financial sup- 
port for loans at 3 percent interest. Under 
this new arrangement, the private sector 
would make loans at market rates. The Gov- 
ernment would make up the difference be- 
tween the market rate of interest and 1 per- 
cent. The loans would remain in private 
hands.” 

2. As a supplement to the 221(d)(3) pro- 
gram, the Housing Bill of 1968 adds Section 
236 which authorizes contracts for interest 
assistance payments—subject to approval 
in appropriation acts—in the amount of $75 
million annually prior to July 1, 1969, which 
amount may be increased by $100 million 
on July 1, 1969, by $125 million on July 1, 
1970, by $150 million on July i, 1971, and 
by $150 million on July 1, 1972. A tremen- 
dous unmet need exists for housing to serve 
moderate income families who cannot afford 
standard private housing without federal 
assistance. There is a long accumulated 
backlog of unfilled requests and anticipated 
applications for additional projects to serve 
this income group. NHC recommends an in- 
crease in the authorization for the 221(d) (3) 
program and the new supplement to it 
through interest subsidies, which would pro- 
vide an average of 300,000 housing units an- 
nually for a 5-year period. Initially, the an- 
nual rate should be 225,000 units, but it 
should be accelerated each year until it 
reaches 375,000 units in the fourth and fifth 
years. 

3. NHC opposes the proposal to increase 
from 20% to 25% the percentage of family 
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“income that must be paid for total housing 
expenses—including mortgage payments, real 
estate taxes, utilities, heat, and the estimated 
cost of maintenance and repair. The proposed 
interest subsidy would pay only the excess of 
total housing expense above the amount 
which represents 25% of family income. 
During 1966, the statistics show that a me- 
dian of 19.6% of income was spent for total 
housing expense under the FHA 203 pro- 
gram. NHC recommends that the present 
20% requirement under Section 221(d) (3) 
be retained in the interest subsidy programs 


under 236 so that families will not be re- 


quired to spend a disproportionate amount 
of their earnings for housing. This is neces- 
sary to assure that families will have enough 
income remaining to pay for food, clothing 
and other requirements for a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

4. In the 300,000 housing starts for low and 
moderate income groups proposed by the 
President's message for fiscal 1969, a total 
of 38,000 units are expected under the exist- 
ing 221(d)(3) program at below market in- 
terest rates. The funds for these starts un- 
der 221(d)(3) are already authorized and 
available. Accordingly, the Housing Bill of 
1968 does not amend the provisions of Sec- 
tion 221(d)(3) as to the continuing below 


market interest rate program, but supple- 


ments it with a new Section 236 authorizing 
interest subsidies. Under 236, there will be 
private financing at market rates and inter- 
est subsidies to reduce the interest paid by 
the family to a minimum of 1%, depending 
upon its income. Besides the 221(d) (3) hous- 
ing which is to be financed with the FNMA 
funds now available, NHC recommends that 
FNMA special assistance funds should be 
made available and used for 221(d) (3) 
housing under the below market interest rate 
program at any time that alternative fi- 
nancing with interest subsidies is not avail- 
able under the proposed new Section 236. 

5. NHC also recommends that Section 221 
(d) (3) and the proposed Section 236 be 
amended to remove the 10% limit on the 
number of units in a project which may be 
occupied by moderate-income individuals as 
distinguished from families. All moderate- 
income individuals would then be treated in 
the same manner as those who are elderly 
or handicapped. 

6. The President recommends legislation 
to provide needed technical assistance and 
skills to nonprofit sponsors of housing pro- 

. His message states: 

“Through grants, loans, and technical as- 
sistance, this program will help small pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations in our cities. 
These organizations will then be able to draw 
quickly upon architects, engineers and fi- 
nancial experts to speed the construction of 
low income housing.” 

NHC endorses the proposed authorization 
in the Housing Bill of 1968 to make seed 
capital advances to nonprofit and cooperative 
organizations to facilitate housing for low 
and moderate income groups. 

7. FHA should remove impediments to 
the development of housing in high-cost 
areas, including both high-rise and low- 
rise buildings. The present cost limits are 
unworkable for many such areas. The prac- 
tical effect of present FHA cost limits is 
to force most of the 221(d)(3) housing 
into outlying areas, rather than encour- 

its construction within the cities 
where employment and public transporta- 
tion are available. While FHA allows its 
present cost limits to be increased if there 
is partial tax abatement, such tax abate- 
ment is often not available because of re- 
strictions in state and local laws. Moreover, 
many cities face the problems of inadequate 
revenues and they are reluctant to grant 
tax abatement. Tax abatement on 221(d) 
(3) or 236 housing should not be required 
since it is not required under the programs 
for public-housing leasing of privately- 
owned housing or for rent supplements. 
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Increasing these cost limits would help 
meet the housing needs of large families. 
8. FHA should relax regulations and di- 
rectives which would preclude legitimate 
nonprofit sponsors from participating in 
the 221(d)(3) or 236 programs because of 
burdensome financial requirements. 

9. There should be amendment of the 
FNMA limitation on the unit cost of mort- 
gages purchasable under its special assist- 
ance program for 221 (d) (3) mortgages. The 
amendment should extend the urban-re- 
newal-area exception which is applicable 
to other multifamily housing. This is nec- 
essary due to the higher housing costs 
which generally prevail in urban renewal 
areas 


V. New program for homeownership for 
low- and moderate-income families 


1. The President’s message recommends 
a new program to enable lower income fam- 
ilies to buy or repair their own homes. The 
message states: 

“Home ownership is a cherished dream and 
achievement of most Americans. But it has 
always been out of reach of the nation’s low- 
income families. Owning a home can increase 
responsibility and stake out a man’s place in 
his community. The man who owns a home 
has something to be proud of and good rea- 
son to protect and preserve it. With the ex- 
ception of the pilot program I began last 
year, low-income families have been able 
to get Federal help in securing shelter only 
as tenanis who pay rent. 

“Today I propose a program to extend the 
benefits of home ownership to the nation’s 
needy families. 

“Under this program, the broad outline of 
which has already been set forth in S. 2700, 
low-income families will be able to buy mod- 
est homes financed and built by the pri- 
vate sector. These families will devote what 
they can reasonably afford—a specified per- 
centage of their income—to mortgage pay- 
ments, with the Government paying the dif- 
ference in the form of an interest subsidy. 
Under this interest subsidy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay all but 1 percent of the 
interest on the mortgage, depending on the 
income of the homebuyer.” 

2. NHC endorses and supports this pro- 
gram and the provisions to implement it 
contained in the Housing Bill of 1968. We 
strongly recommend the interest subsidy pro- 
posed by the President which would achieve 
an effective interest rate ranging from 1% 
upward, depending upon the income of the 
family. We urge that this formula be sub- 
stituted for the one in S. 2700 where the 
interest subsidy would produce an effective 
interest rate of 3%. A lower interest rate is 
necessary to provide home ownership for 
lower income families who can only afford a 
1% interest rate. 

3. For the new home ownership program 
recommended by the President, the Housing 
Bill of 1968 authorizes contracts for inter- 
est assistance payments—subject to approval 
in appropriation acts—in the amount of $75 
million annually prior to July 1, 1969, which 
amount ma ybe increased by $100 million on 
July 1, 1969, by $125 million on July 1, 1970, 
by $150 million on July 1, 1971, and by $150 
million on July 1, 1972. NHC recommends 
increases in these proposed authorizations 
for the new home ownership program to 
achieve an average annual rate of 200,000 
units for a 5-year period. Initially, NHC rec- 
ommends that the annual rate should be 
150,000 units but it should be accelerated 
each year until it reaches 250,000 units in the 
fourth and fifth years. 

4, Under the interest-subsidy provision of 
the Housing Bill of 1968 which is designed to 
bring individual and cooperative homeowner- 
ship to families of low and moderate incomes, 
the subsidy benefits are limited to the initial 
owner of a house or the initial member-oc- 
cupant of a cooperative dwelling unit. This 
limitation will prevent the program from 
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meeting the continuing need for housing low 
and moderate income families because it pre- 
vents the particular house or dwelling unit 
involved from being available to subsequent 
families with such incomes. We recommend 
that this provision be amended so that when 
the owner or cooperative member sells his 
dwelling to a purchaser meeting the income 
limits applicable to this program, the pur- 
chaser will also be eligible to obtain an in- 
terest subsidy on the dwelling involved. This 
amendment should also extend to all subse- 
quent eligible purchasers, 

5. NHC opposes the provision in the Hous- 
ing Bill of 1968 to require families to spend 
20% of their income for mortgage pay- 
ments—including insurance and real estate 
taxes—under the new homeownership pro- 
gram for low and moderate income families. 
The proposed interest subsidy would pay only 
the excess of the mortgage payment above 
the amount which represents 20% of family 
income. During 1966, the statistics show that 
a median of 15.5% of income was spent for 
such mortgage payments, as distinguished 
from total housing expense, under the FHA 
208 program. NHC recommends a require- 
ment that 15% of income be spent for mort- 
gage payments under the new program for 
homeownership by low and moderate income 
families. This is necessary to assure that 
families will have enough income remaining 
to pay for food, clothing and other require- 
ments for a decent standard of living. 

6. NHC supports the provisions of the 
Housing Bill of 1968 making FHA-insured 
financing available to families of low and 
moderate income who cannot now qualify 
for mortgage insurance under regular FHA 
programs because of their credit histories 
or irregular credit patterns, but who HUD 
finds are “reasonably satisfactory credit 
risks” and capable of homeownership. The 
Bill contemplates that such families would 
receive counselling and assistance in budget 
and debt management. NHC believes that 
this program is long overdue since the pres- 
ent FHA requirements for credit approvals 
have proven too stringent for families of 
lower incomes. NHC recommends that these 
provisions be extended to include the co- 
operative home ownership program for low 
and moderate income families, as the same 
credit clearance problems have arisen in that 
program as in other homeownership pro- 
grams. 

7. NHC approves the use of the interest 
subsidy program in cooperatives, since this 
will make it possible to reach lower income 
groups because of the economic savings and 
advantages of cooperatives. These are illus- 
trated by the following savings: 

(a) Lower closing costs with one closing on 
an entire project of many dwellings, rather 
than one for each dwelling. 

(b) Lower transfer costs since it is un- 
necessary on a cooperative sale to incur the 
costs of title examinations and transfers, 
brokers fees, refinancing and other charges. 

(c) Lower construction costs which co- 
operatives have achieved through the econ- 
omies of large scale building when many 
housing units are presold before construction 
starts. 

8. NHC endorses the amendment in the 
Housing Bill of 1968 which would make fi- 
nancing and interest subsidies available for 
the conversion of existing rental housing into 
cooperative or other home ownership. At 
present, such financing is available only 
when there will be rehabilitation of the 
property to the extent of at least 20% of 
the mortgage proceeds. NHC recommends 
that even though an existing property does 
not require rehabilitation, it should be eli- 
gible for such financing. Such 221(d)(3) fi- 
nancing will add to the housing supply and 
make home ownership available for mod- 
erate income families. Due to its lower cost, 
it should be possible to convert such exist- 
ing housing to serve a lower income group 
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by refinancing it at a below market interest 
rate and by operating it on a cooperative 
or other home ownership basis. 


VI. Cooperative housing 


1. In urban areas where multifamily hous- 
ing predominates, cooperatives provide an 
important means of achieving homeowner- 
ship. This produces better communities where 
the control and responsibility rest with the 
people who have a stake and pride in their 
own housing development. The cooperative 
program has been successful for moderate 
income families assisted under Section 221 
(d) (3) where financing is provided at a 3% 
interest rate, just as it has been successful 
for middle income families assisted under 
Section 213 at market rates of interest. NHC 
fully concurs in the Congressional mandates 
to encourage such cooperative ownership. 

2. The need and demand for cooperative 
housing at a below market interest rate 
greatly exceeds the amount of funds avail- 
able. The below-market program of 221(d) 
(3) has demonstrated its success in meeting 
the housing needs of lower income families 
who cannot be served by private enterprise 
without the aid of a subsidy. Cooperative 
housing represents about one-third of the 
accumulated backlog of projects awaiting 
funds under the 221(d)(3) program of be- 
low market interest rates. This backlog of 
need would be met by the increased authori- 
zations recommended above for the 221(d) 
(3) program and for the 236 program and the 
new homeownership program, which would 
provide interest subsidies for the consumers 
to reduce the market rate on privately-fi- 
nanced mortgages. The effective interest rate 
would be reduced to 1%, depending upon the 
need of the family. 

3. Ten years ago Congress established a 
revolving fund of $225 million for the pur- 
chase by FNMA of cooperative mortgages in- 
sured by FHA under Section 213. This fi- 
nancing has made it possible for middle- 
income consumers to join together to help 
themselves get good housing through their 
cooperatives. While there have been exten- 
sive mortgage purchases from the coopera- 
tive revolving fund, much of the money has 
been returned, so it now has an uncommitted 
balance of about $100 million. The Admin- 
istration has impounded this fund and no 
further FNMA commitments can now be 
issued. NHC strongly recommends that the 
balance in the cooperative revolving fund be 
made immediately available for the pur- 
chase of mortgages on cooperative projects. 
The 213 program meets an important need 
among those middle-income families and in- 
dividuals who can only afford the lower 
monthly charges achievable through coopera- 
tive economies and financing. 

4. The Housing Bill of 1968 contains an 
appropriate and workable appraisable formu- 
la for cooperatives in the new homeowner- 
ship program. It recognizes the need for such 
an appraisal formula which is based upon 
a property which is operated on a nonprofit 
basis and seeks to produce only enough 
income to cover its costs and debt service. 
The same formula should be made applicable 
to cooperative housing under Section 213 to 
assure the adequacy of the amount of fi- 
nancing to enable the acquisition of an 
existing property for a consumer coopera- 
tive. 

5. As recommended elsewhere in these Res- 
olutions and subject to the conditions stated 
herein, NHC urges the disposition of public 
housing and Federally-owned housing to co- 
operatives whose members will reside in such 
housing and enjoy the benefits of mutual 
ownership. 

6. NHC cites with approval the tried and 
tested programs which have been in opera- 
tion for years and enabled lower income 
families to achieve cooperative ownership of 
multifamily housing. We urge HUD and its 
constituent agencies to use fully all avail- 
able legislative tools under existing programs 
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to achieve the values and objectives of co- 
operative home ownership by people with 
low or moderate incomes. This should include 
the following: 

(a) Encouragement of cooperative hous- 
ing projects in all parts of the country 
under all available programs. NHC com- 
mends FHA for the recent issuance of a 
circular to impress upon all Insuring Offices 
that it is the policy of HUD to encourage 
home ownership through the cooperative 
approach and to offer all possible assistance 
in the development of cooperative housing 
projects. 

(b) In the disposition of housing ac- 
quired by HUD and its constituent agencies, 
a priority should be afforded to the residents 
so they will have the opportunity to acquire 
the properties through their cooperative. 
The recent FHA circular advised insuring 
offices that many acquired multi-family 
housing projects are particularly suitable 
for cooperatives and that negotiated sales 
would be made. This was successfully done 
by FHA recently in a pilot case. 

(c) In the disposition of property by ur- 
ban renewal agencies, there should be a rec- 
ognition in the disposition plan that it is 
important to achieve cooperative ownership 
of multifamily housing in urban renewal 
areas. Accordingly, part of these areas 
should be considered for the development 
of housing to be so owned by the people. 
In making a disposition for this purpose, 
there should be a disposition condition that 
those who acquire the property agree to de- 
velop it for housing that will involve coop- 
erative ownership. 


VII. Multifamily housing in urban areas 


1. To achieve success in the model cities 
program and to meet the housing needs of 
urban areas, it is necessary to reach a high 
volume of private development of multi- 
family housing. The President’s message em- 
phasizes the importance of harnessing the 
productive power of America to rebuild the 
urban slum which the President identifies 
as “the most pressing of our unfilled needs 
in our society.” To help achieve this objec- 
tive, the President proposes that the Con- 
gress authorize the formation of privately- 
funded partnerships that will join private 
capital with business skills. The message 
states: 

“The objective of these partnerships will be 
to attract capital from American industry 
and put that capital to work. Their exclusive 
purpose will be to generate a substantial 
additional volume of low and moderate in- 
come housing. They will use the best private 
management talent, planning techniques 
and advanced methods of construction. They 
will probe for the savings inherent in the 
latest technology and in economies of scale.” 

NHC approves of the proposal to enlist the 
private capital and talents of American in- 
dustry in the production of low and moderate 
income housing. 

2. Besides initiating new methods of stim- 
ulating private enterprise to participate in 
the housing program, it is necessary to per- 
fect existing programs and remove obstacles 
which discourage private initiative in under- 
taking housing developments. One major 
obstacle is described below together with our 
recommendation for its removal. 

3. Many investors or sponsors are reluctant 
to undertake multifamily projects in urban 
areas because of the current FHA require- 
ment that they provide a guarantee against 
operating deficits until the projects become 
self-supporting. In many urban renewal 
areas, experience has demonstrated that a 
project will not become self-supporting until 
the area has been redeveloped on a major 
scale and becomes established as an attractive 
community. FHA does not determine the 
need and extent of the operating-deficit 
guarantee until the time immediately prior 
to the issuance of its commitment for mort- 
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gage insurance. By that time, the investor or 
sponsor has spent so much money on the 
project that it cannot afford to withdraw. 
Eligible investors and sponsors are therefore 
reluctant to initiate multifamily housing 
projects because of the uncertainties con- 
cerning the guarantees that may be required. 

4. In 1961, a law was passed providing that 
if there were losses during the first two years 
of operation of a multifamily housing project, 
FHA was authorized to increase the mortgage 
by an amount equal to the operating losses. 
However, this does not solve the problem de- 
scribed above, because investors or sponsors 
are required to give a guarantee in advance. 
Moreover, they have no assurance that the 
operating losses will be added to the mortgage 
at a later date, since this is entirely discre- 
tionary with the FHA and the financing in- 
stitution. To avoid this and other problems, 
NHC recommends an amendment to the law 
to authorize the inclusion in the original 
mortgage of the estimated amount of the 
operating losses for the initial two year pe- 
riod. Although this amount would be in- 
cluded in the mortgage, there would be a 
requirement that any mortgage funds not 
needed to meet such losses would be used 
to reduce the mortgage; also, the investors 
should not receive any returns on their in- 
vestment during the period when operating 
deficits are being met from mortgage pro- 
ceeds. 

VIII. Housing for the elderly 


1. The Section 202 program and the new 
supplement to it through interest subsidies 
under the Housing Bill of 1968 should pro- 
vide an average of 30,000 housing units for 
the elderly each year for the next 5 years, 

2. The present policies under Section 221 
(d) (3) should be modified to permit the con- 
struction of housing projects exclusively for 
the elderly, rather than limiting such financ- 
ing to projects which also serve other age 
groups. In this respect we are pleased to note 
the provisions of the Housing Bill of 1968 
which authorize the refinancing of projects 
for the elderly or handicapped and put them 
on the same favorable basis as 221(d) (3) 
projects. The Bill also authorizes interest 
subsidies to be made on elderly projects to 
be insured under the new Section 236. 

8. In accordance with the statutory au- 
thority for loans equal to the total develop- 
ment costs, HUD should eliminate the 
requirements in the 202 program that an ap- 
proved sponsor must make an investment to 
cover the cost of preliminary expenses, facil- 
ities, furnishings, equipment and working 
capital. Such costs should be included in the 
loan. It should not be necessary for a non- 
profit sponsor to make a monetary contribu- 
tion. Its contribution consists of its 
devotion of time, ingenuity, and energy in 
initiating, and developing projects—all with- 
out compensation and motivated by public 
service. 

4. The Section 202 cost limits should be 
increased so housing can be built within the 
cities where they are needed to serve the 
elderly. In view of land costs, this should in- 
clude high-rise buildings. The program 
should include rehabilitation as well as new 
construction. Tax abatement should not be 
required since it is often unavailable because 
of restrictions in state and local laws. More- 
over, many cities are facing problems of in- 
adequate tax revenues and are reluctant to 
grant tax abatements. Section 202 housing 
for the elderly should be permitted to pay 
full taxes, as is permitted in leasing private- 
ly-owned housing for public housing pur- 
poses and in the rent supplement program. 
Nursing facilities should be eligible for fi- 
nancing in housing for the elderly. 

5. There is a need for special programs to 
provide federal grants for the following pur- 
poses in housing for the elderly: 

(a) to assist in training professional per- 
sonnel to manage elderly housing projects; 
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(b) to meet the capital costs of housing- 
related facilities, such as senior activity cen- 
ters, health maintenance units, dining rooms, 
hobby and craft rooms, and counselling cen- 
ters; and 

(c) to provide working capital and seed 
capital to states and localities, and to na- 
tional nonprofit organizations such as 
church groups, labor unions, fraternal and 
cooperative-servicing organizations. 

6. NHC urges that housing for the elderly 
be included in all planning under the model 
cities program. 


IX. College housing 


1. NHC recommends a 5-year authoriza- 
tion of $1 billion annually for loans at be- 
FBF rates for college hous- 
ng. 

2. Since passage of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, our Nation has in- 
creasingly recognized its dependence upon 
higher education for its security, welfare, 
and continued prosperity. To meet the de- 
mands made upon them by the expanding 
number of students and by required increases 
in faculties, additional housing must be pro- 
vided for students and faculty. 

3. Congress recognized the appropriateness 
of meeting these needs nearly twenty years 
ago. In the Housing Act of 1950, it initiated 
low-interest loans for housing and educa- 
tional facilities for students and faculties. 
Since 1961 there have been authorizations 
for loan increases at the rate of $300 million 
each year. This increase is wholly inadequate 
to meet current needs. The study conducted 
under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education has indicated that approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion per year will be needed 
for college housing for the next ten years. 
Recognizing that a portion of this amount 
may be derived from non-federal sources, 
the Council recommended that Congress au- 
thorize a minimum of $1 billion a year for 
the next ten years in the form of long-term, 
low interest loans for the construction of 
housing facilities. 

4. The Housing Bill of 1968 proposes an 
increase in the interest rate on college loans 
from 3% to a rate equal to the current aver- 
age market yield on comparable maturities 
of U.S. obligations—with discretion in HUD 
to make a reduction of not more than 1% 
below this average yield. This means that 
the interest rate on college loans would be 
substantially increased above 3%. NHC is 
opposed to this increase in the interest rate 
on college housing loans. We believe that 
these loans should continue to be made at 
the same 3% interest rate that Congress 
previously approved. As an alternative, we 
would endorse the interest subsidy provision 
of S. 2700 to keep the effective interest rate 
at 3% on loans for college housing. 


CHAPTER H. NEW AND EXPANDED PROGRAMS FOR 
LONG-TERM AND INTERIM REHABILITATION 


I. The need for rehabilitation 


Everyone recognizes the importance of 
saving existing neighborhoods through re- 
habilitation and other conservation meas- 
ures. The Model Cities Program relies upon 
rehabilitation as a major means of accom- 
plishing its objectives. It is sound policy to 
improve our present housing supply and con- 
serve neighborhoods, rather than allow them 
to deteriorate until they require greater costs 
in demolition and reconstruction. Yet no 
substantial progress has been achieved 
through rehabilitation. There is general 
agreement that we lack adequate tools for 
an effective rehabilitation program. We rec- 
ommend a rehabilitation program which in- 
cludes both: 

1. Long-term rehabilitation which would 
save and improve existing neighborhoods, 
where feasible, through upgrading of suit- 
able structures and other conservation meas- 
ures; and 

2. Interim rehabilitation which would 
quickly improve the housing in slum and 
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ghetto areas to eliminate hazards to health 
and safety. 

There is a need for both long-term re- 
habilitation of suitable buildings, and in- 
terim rehabilitation for buildings not suit- 
able for long-term rehabilitation but still 
needed now for continuing use until later 
clearance. Such interim rehabilitation would 
eliminate conditions which are hazardous 
to the health or safety of the residents. 


II. Central coordinating Federal and local 

agencies 

There should be central coordinating fed- 
eral and local agencies to channel and utilize 
all federal and local aids for the rehabilita- 
tion program in the neighborhood. At the 
federal level there would be a HUD unit and 
at the local level an agency responsible to 
the municipal government. There should be 
federal grants for a total coordinated plan 
for rehabilitation of the neighborhood and 
for carrying out the rehabilitation program 
contemplated by the plan—including long- 
term and interim rehabilitation. The local 
agency should enlist the participation of 
cooperative and nonprofit organizations and 
local housing authorities. The local agency 
would also act on behalf of eligible home 
owners in the area in obtaining: 

1, Rehabilitation grants for them; 

2. Below market interest rate loans or 
market interest rate loans for their rehabili- 
tation work; and 

8. Contracts to perform the rehabilitation 
work, subject to supervision by the local 
agency. 

III. Long-term rehabilitation 


In the long-term rehabilitation program, 
we must modify present programs and de- 
vise new ones which will achieve the volume 
of rehabilitation necessary for a successful 
program in model city neighborhoods and 
for the improvements of other deteriorated 
areas. This requires more favorable and real- 
istic financing terms and the development 
of advanced technological methods for effec- 
tive application. Local public agencies en- 
gaged in urban renewal and local housing 
authorities should purchase slum buildings 
and obtain adequate subsidies to write down 
the re-sale price of the buildings to be re- 
habilitated. The amount of the write-down 
should be whatever is needed to achieve 
monthly charges, after rehabilitation, which 
will be within the financial reach of the 
low income and moderate income families to 
be served. This urban renewal program and 
the write-down of slum properties would be 
undertaken in combination with the follow- 
ing programs to provide necessary financing 
for the rehabilitation: 

1. Public housing and rent supplement 
programs should be available for rehabili- 
tated housing to serve those of low income. 
This would also include public housing leas- 
ing. 

2. More realistic FHA-insured financing 
should be made available under the below 
market interest rate programs of 221(d) (3) 
or 221(h)—and the new interest subsidy pro- 
grams—to serve those of moderate incomes; 
and market interest rate financing to serve 
those who do not qualify under the income 
limits for moderate-income groups. 

3. Federal rehabilitation loans for 20 years 
under Section 312 at 3% interest. We are 
pleased to note that the proposed Housing 
Bill of 1968 would amend Section 312 to cre- 
ate a revolving fund, with such appropria- 
tions in each fiscal year as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the program. In addition, 
the Bill would extend the program from its 
present expiration date of October 1, 1969 to 
June 30, 1973. Section 312 should be amend- 
ed, however, to broaden the category of eligi- 
ble borrowers to include public bodies, co- 
operatives and nonprofit corporations. At 
present, borrowers are restricted to owners 
or tenants. 
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4. Section 515, for federal rehabilitation 
grants to eligible occupants who own their 
own homes in the rehabilitation neighbor- 
hood, should be amended to increase the 
maximum grant for long-term rehabilitation. 
Instead of the increase to $2,500 proposed in 
the Housing Bill of 1968, NHC recommends 
an increase to $5,000. 

5. Where state or local governments allow 
tax abatement to encourage rehabilitation, 
there should be a federal grant to reimburse 
them for 75% of the tax losses, This federal 
grant should be subject to the limitations in 
the state or local law, but in no event should 
the federal grant exceed 75% of the cost of 
the rehabilitation work. These federal grants 
should also apply to cities and local govern- 
ments allowing tax abatements for 221 (d) (3) 
housing programs. 

6. The foregoing rehabilitation grants and 
the Section 312 loans should be available 
both inside and outside urban renewal areas 
when a rehabilitation program is being un- 
dertaken in the neighborhood. 

7. Relocation assistance and payments 
should be available to anyone displaced as 
a result of a rehabilitation program. 


IV. FHA rehabilitation programs 


In the FHA programs for long-term re- 
habilitation, more realistic and workable fi- 
nancing terms and allowances are required. 
These include the following: 

1. The formulas for determining mortgage 
amounts must recognize the actual cost of 
acquiring and rehabilitating properties that 
are structurally sound. 

2. There should be a contingency allow- 
ance built into the mortgage financing as has 
been recently done by FHA. In rehabilitation, 
the contractor is often not aware of potential 
structural, electrical, or plumbing problems 
until he breaks into the walls and ascertains 
actual conditions. The new FHA policy would 
provide financing to cover such extra costs 
due to unforeseen conditions or other con- 
tingencies. 

3. The FHA requirements for rehabilita- 
tion should not require a specified percent- 
age of mortgage proceeds to be used for re- 
habilitation, so long as property is brought 
up to code standards. 

4. In projects where the property is owned 
or controlled by the proposed mortgagor, cost 
savings may be achieved by stripping down 
the building and tearing out the interior 
walls before making estimates or getting bids 
for the rehabilitation work. In such cases, 
FHA should recognize the cost of gutting the 
building since this increases the value of 
the property for rehabilitation because con- 
ditions are known and unforeseen contin- 
gencies are minimized. 

5. To reduce the monthly charges to the 
level which moderate-income families can 
afford, it is necessary to eliminate present 
requirements for short amortization peri- 
ods on rehabilitation projects. Where the re- 
habilitation project property is in a central 
city, there is likely to be an increment in 
land value from which to repay the loan, 
even though demolition occurs well in ad- 
vance of the remaining estimated life of the 
improvements. Thus, the property may later 
become part of a model city neighborhood 
or urban development area. At present, the 
statute limits the mortgages to a maturity 
not exceeding three-quarters of the remain- 
ing economic life of the building improve- 
ments. This limitation should be repealed. 
FHA should be authorized to permit up to 
forty-year maturities where appropriate, 

6. Large-scale rehabilitation will require 
urban renewal or other subsidies to write- 
down the cost of properties to be rehabili- 
tated. This is necessary to produce monthly 
charges which are within the financial reach 
of the lower income families to be served. 

V. Conservation of public and other 
rental housing 


The rehabilitation program should include 
the conservation of existing public housing, 
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which is discussed elsewhere in these Reso- 
lutions. It should also include rehabilitation 
of existing rental housing, such as the proj- 
ects built under Section 608 or other FHA 
programs. 

VI. Interim rehabilitation 


Interim rehabilitation would provide the 
minimum rehabilitation necessary to achieve 
prompt improvement of housing conditions 
in slum and ghetto areas. Interim rehabilita- 
tion may be a first step in the total process 
of permanent development of the area under 
the urban renewal or model cities program. 
Public acquisition of properties for interim 
rehabilitation may be an early acquisition of 
part of the property that may later be in- 
volved in such a permanent program for the 
neighborhood. 

There should be a fast program of interim 
rehabilitation to correct those housing con- 
ditions which directly affect health and 
safety. The people now living in substandard 
housing should not be expected to wait until 
permanent neighborhood improvement pro- 
grams are developed. We need legislation 
now which will provide grants and loans 
which can be rapidly disbursed to eliminate 
health and safety hazards, without regard to 
the useful life of the buildings. The program 
would include: 

1. Federal code enforcement grants for in- 
terim rehabilitation. 

2. Federal interim rehabilitation grants of 
not to exceed $2,500 to low-and-moderate in- 
come owners of homes in the slum and ghetto 
areas. 

3. Federal grants to local public agencies to 
acquire slum buildings which are in viola- 
tion of housing codes, and for interim reha- 
bilitation to eliminate hazards. Through fed- 
eral grants there should be necessary write- 
downs to achieve monthly charges on the 
rehabilitated housing which the low-and- 
moderate income group can afford. 

4. As already stated, Section 312 should be 
amended to permit federal loans to public 
agencies, cooperatives or nonprofit corpora- 
tions to permit them to achieve interim re- 
habilitation and the correction of hazards in 
buildings they own or acquire. 

5. Section 312 should be further amended 
to provide loans to public bodies or agencies 
which take possession or control of any prop- 
erty—through receivership or otherwise— 
which violates code requirements or local 
laws concerning health or safety and where 
the owner of the property has failed to cor- 
rect such violations within a period pre- 
scribed by local law. The loan should be 
made on the condition that it will be repaid 
from the income derived from the reha- 
bilitated property, with appropriate liens or 
other rights that will be enforceable against 
the property. 

6. Relocation assistance and payments 
should be available to anyone displaced from 
housing as a result of an interim rehabil- 
itation program. Federal grants should be 
available for this purpose. 

7. The 221(h) program under the 1966 
Act—which was initiated by Congresswoman 
Sullivan—provides 3% loans to nonprofit 
organizations for rehabilitation of substand- 
ard housing for sale to low-income purchas- 
ers. This program is being incorporated into 
the interest subsidy program for homeowner- 
ship under the Housing Bill of 1968. 

8. Legislation along the lines proposed by 
Senator Clark of Pennsylvania should be en- 
acted to provide standby financing of neces- 
sary improvements to homes occupied and 
owned by low-income elderly couples or in- 
dividuals in urban renewal areas. Under this 
bill, interest and amortization on FHA-in- 
sured loans for these purposes would be de- 
ferred until the death of the owner or earlier 
sale of the property. 

9. The objective of the foregoing federal 
grants and loans for interim rehabilitation is 
to provide whatever assistance is needed to 
achieve monthly charges, after interim re- 
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habilitation, which will be within the finan- 
cial reach of the low income and moderate 
income residents. The emergency upgrading 
of structures under the interim rehabilita- 
tion program should not involve increases in 
rents beyond the reach of the present tenants. 


CHAPTER I, INTERIM ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN 
SLUM AND GHETTO AREAS 


I. Need for interim action to alleviate slum 
conditions 


The President and commissions appointed 
by him have recognized that our number 
one domestic priority should be a program 
to solve the problems of slum and ghetto 
areas, including bad housing and inadequate 
community services. Besides the long-term 
programs which NHC recommends in this 
report to solve these problems, we need a 
concentrated and coordinated program to 
take immediate and interim action to alle- 
viate these harmful conditions, Just as the 
model cities program provides for centralized 
and coordinated federal and local action, we 
need a parallel program to revitalize and 
rehabilitate slum and ghetto areas through 
interim action. Instead of the present multi- 
plicity of federal and local agencies, there 
should be a centralized coordinating respon- 
sibility in a HUD unit and in a local agency 
responsible to the municipal government to 
obtain and use all available federal and local 
aids in achieving interim revitalization and 
rehabilitation. 


II. Proposed new program for interim 

assistance in slum areas 

1. We need the kind of interim assistance 
program which the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency has recommended in 
the Sparkman Bill, S. 2700, as follows (sub- 
ject to the amendments described hereafter) : 

„... The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development would be authorized to make 
grants to a city, other municipality, or 
county to assist it in taking interim steps 
to alleviate harmful conditions in any sium 
or blighted area of the community which is 
planned for substantial clearance in the near 
future, but which needs some immediate 
public action until permanent action can 
be taken. 

“The Committee has been concerned for 
some time about the plight of residents and 
property owners in slum or blighted areas 
which are planned for substantial clearance 
in the near future. Since immediate alter- 
native housing is often not available, Federal 
assistance is necessary to provide a more liv- 
able environment during the remaining 
period of use before clearance. The Commit- 
tee regards this provision as a stopgap meas- 
ure for areas where it is clear that concen- 
trated code enforcement is impractical be- 
cause it would reduce the supply of housing 
or compel property owners to make uneco- 
nomic repairs. 

“This assistance should enable communi- 
ties to undertake such immediate short-term 
actions as (1) repairing serious deficiencies 
in the street, sidewalks, parks, playgrounds, 
publicly-owned utilities and public buildings 
located in the area to the extent needed to 
maintain or restore the basic livability of 
the area until permanent action can be taken 
(no new construction or major capital im- 
provements would be permitted); (2) the 
improvement of private properties to the ex- 
tent needed to eliminate the most imme- 
diate dangers to public health and safety; (3) 
the demolition of structures determined to 
be structurally unsound or unfit for human 
habitation which constitute a public nui- 
sance and serious hazard to the public health 
and safety; (4) the establishment of tem- 
porary public playgrounds on vacant land 
within the area; and (5) the improvement of 
garbage and trash collection, street clean- 
ing, and similar activities through the em- 
ployment of otherwise unemployed or under- 
employed residents of the area. 

“Grants could not exceed two-thirds of the 
cost of planning and carrying out the interim 
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program, except the three-fourths grants 
could be made to any community with a 
population of 50,000 or less according to the 
most recent decennial census. A community 
would have to have a workable program for 
community improvement to qualify for as- 
sistance, and relocation assistance and pay- 
ments would be available to anyone displaced 
as a result of an interim program,” 

2. NHC recommends that all cities be 
eligible for a three-quarters grant for the 
cost of planning and carrying out the in- 
terim ‘program instead of limiting the larger 
grants to the smaller cities. The foregoing 
program should be amended to make clear 
that the planned clearance need not occur 
“in the near future“ because this would 
unduly restrict the interim assistance pro- 
gram. The legislation should apply to any 
area where there is a plan for clearance at 
a later date. 

3. The Senate Bill S. 2700 should be clari- 
fied so the interim assistance includes in- 
terim rehabilitation of housing to protect the 
heatlh and safety of residents. Also, it should 
be amended to eliminate the restriction— 
described in clause (2)—that repairs can 
be made only to private properties. Such 
interim rehabilitation is not new construc- 
tion or a major capital improvement. It is a 
temporary upgrading of the housing which 
would bring it up to a minimum standard of 
decency and liveability. 

CHAPTER J. NEW TOWNS AND NEW COMMUNITIES 


1. There is an urgent need for a program to 
develop New Towns and New Communities, 
which are planned communities designed to 
help meet the needs of the expanding metro- 
population and to provide an orderly dis- 
persal of population and relief of city con- 
gestion. With the passage of the 1966 Housing 
Act, Congress recognized the need for a pro- 
gram to develop New Towns. While this legis- 
lation was a vital step in the right direction, 
it was only an experimental program. New 
legislation is now necessary to establish the 
New Towns program on a permanent basis, 

2. In his message, the President proposes 
the New Communities Act of 1968, which is a 
title in the Housing Bill of 1968. The Presi- 
dent describes the need and purposes of the 
new communities program as follows: 

“Over the next decade, 40 million more 
Americans will live in cities. Where and how 
will they live? By crowding further into our 
dense cities? In new layers or sprawling 
suburbia? In jerry-built strip cities along 
new highways? Revitalizing our city cores 
and improving our expanding metropolitan 
areas will go far toward sheltering that new 
generation, 

But there is another way as well, which 
we should encourage and support. It is the 
new community, freshly planned and built. 
These can truly be the communities of to- 
morrow—constructed either at the edge of 
the city or farther out, We have already seen 
their birth. Here in the nation’s capital, on 
surplus land once owned by the Government, 
a new community within the city is spring- 
ing up. 

In other areas, other communities are being 
built on farm and meadow land. The concept 
of the new community is that of a balanced 
and beautiful community—not only a place 
to live, but a place to work as well. It will be 
largely self-contained, with light industry, 
shops, schools, hospitals, homes, apartments, 
and open spaces. New communities should not 
be built in any set pattern, They should vary 
with the needs of the people they serve and 
the landscapes of which they are a part. 
Challenge and hard work await the founders 
of America's new communities: 

Careful plans must be laid. 

Large parcels of land must be acquired. 

Large investments in site preparation, roads 
and services must be made before a single 
home can be built and sold. 

The development period is long, and return 
on investment is slow. 
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But there is also a great opportunity for, 
as well as a challenge to, private enterprise. 
The job is one for the private developer. 
But he will need the help of his Government 
at every level. In America—where the ques- 
tion is not so much the standard of living, 
but the quality of life—these new communi- 
ties are worth the help the Government can 
give. 

I propose the New Communities Act of 
1968. For the lender and developer, this Act 
will provide a major new financing method. 
A Federally-guaranteed “cash flow” deben- 
ture will protect the investment of private 
backers of new communities at competitive 
rates of return. At the same time, it will free 
the developer from the necessity to make 
large payments on his debts, until cash re- 
turns flow from the sale of developed land 
for housing, shops and industrial sites. For 
the local and State government, the Act will 
Offer incentives to channel jointly financed 
programs for public facilities into the crea- 
tion of new communities. The incentives will 
take the form of an increased Federal share 
in these programs. 

8. NHC endorses the President's proposal 
for the new communities program, but we 
recommend the amendments or implemen- 
tation described below. 

4. The New Communities Act should be 
amended to include public agencies or au- 
thorities instead of limiting the FHA insur- 
ance to private developers. NHC believes that 
a public authority represents the most effec- 
tive instrumentality to undertake necessary 
land acquisition and carry out the develop- 
ment of a New Town. 

5. Since there will be a substantial waiting 
period before the developer will collect 
money from sales or leases of land, we agree 
that payments of principal on the loan— 
evidenced by income debentures—should be 
made only to the extent possible from cash 
flow received from land disposition, Likewise, 
interest should be treated as a developmental 
cost up to the estimated time when sufficient 
monies would be recovered to pay interest 
on the loan. At that estimated time, the pay- 
ments of interest and principal would be 
made on the debentures to the extent that 
cash flow permitted. Necessary federal guar- 
anties and aids must be provided to assure 
the marketability of the debentures. Until 
they are acceptable in the market, FNMA 
should purchase them with special assistance 
funds, 

6. Loans should be made on a long-term 
basis. We are pleased to note that the pro- 
posed Bill removes the unworkable 7-year 
loan limit in the present law. 

7. To achieve its objectives, the program 
under the New Communities Bill should 
recognize that it is necessary to: 

(a) Buy land at low cost and keep it avail- 
able for resales or leases at low prices. 

(b) Achieve integration—both economic 
and racial. 

(c) Minimize transportation needs by as- 
suring employment for its residents within 
the New Town and with some employment in 
nearby areas; and by providing housing in 
the New Town for lower-income service and 
domestic help, i 

(d) Achieve a physical layout which pro 
vides for separation of pedestrian and auto- 
mobile traffic, safety of children, convenient 
playgrounds and other advanced planning. 

By internally relating homes, employment, 
and recreatian, automobile use can be re- 
duced to shorter trips at non-peak road 
densities. There is a need for a governmental 
unit in the locality which would have all 
the governmental] powers, functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the New Town. NHC believes 
that the foregoing requirements should be 
stipulated as conditions to FHA insurance 
under the New Communities Act. 

8. In its large program of land acquisition, 
the Bureau of Public Roads should purchase 
excess land beyond the amount needed for 
the roads themselves. Since roadbuilding 
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programs result in the displacement of people 
from their homes, there should be — 
tion of the duty and responsibility of the 
Bureau to acquire land that is suitable for 
residential development and make it avail- 
able to rehouse such displaced families. 
Whenever federal highway programs dis- 
place large numbers of people, the Bureau 
should fulfill this relocation responsibility, 
both inside and outside of Communities, At 
large road interchanges, this program should 
include the acquisition of additional land 
for the development of New Communities 
where they are needed to rehouse displaced 
families and to meet the needs of our grow- 
ing population. Such land can generally be 
acquired by the Bureau at low cost at the 
time the land is being acquired for new road 
systems. 

CHAPTER K. RURAL HOUSING, RENEWAL AND 

PLANNING FOR MULTI-COUNTY AREAS 


1. NHC has long recommended a program 
of rural housing and rural renewal which 
will make available to rural areas the same 
Kinds of financial assistance as are provided 
for urban housing and urban renewal. We 
endorse the provisions of the Housing Bill of 
1968 which make certain housing assistance 
equally available to rural areas. 

2. Thus, the new interest subsidy programs 
would be available in both urban and rural 
areas, This includes the new home ownership 
program and the rental and cooperative pro- 
gram under FHA to provide housing for low 
and moderate income persons and families. 
However, insofar as the administration of 
these programs in rural areas is concerned, 
the Secretary of HUD would assign to the 
Secretary of Agriculture necessary authority, 
along with appropriate transfer of funds, for 
the implementation of the programs as 
agreed upon by the two Secretaries. 

3. In addition, NHC supports Title X of 
the Housing Bill of 1968 which provides that 
where the foregoing assistance is not avail- 
able, the Secretary of Agriculture may make 
direct and insured loans in rural areas—in 
places not exceeding 5,500 population—to 
provide housing for low and moderate income 
persons and families. This includes loans for 
rental or cooperative housing. Interest will 
be at a rate set by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after considering the cost of money to 
the Treasury and the payment ability of the 
applicants. The interest rate may not be less 
than 1 percent. An interest supplement 
mecessary to market the insured loans will 
‘be paid from the Rural Housing Insurance 
Fund and reimbursed by annual appropria- 
tions. Eligibility for these loans will be 
broadened to include persons not previously 
residing in rural areas who have low or 
moderate incomes and who are employed in 
rural areas. 

4. NHC recommends adoption of the provi- 
sions of Title VI of the Housing Bill of 1968 
which would authorize HUD to make plan- 
ning grants to assist district planning agen- 
cies for rural and other non-metropolitan 
areas, A grant authorization of $20 million 
would be provided in fiscal year 1965. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be given cer- 
tain functions as to planning grants for dis- 
tricts, including a requirement that he be 
consulted before any such grant is made. 

5. NHC recommends the following amend- 
ments to the Housing Bill of 1968 relating 
to rural housing: 

(a) To provide rent supplements in rural 
areas similar to those for urban areas. 

(b) To increase by $50 million a direct-loan 
fund in the Farmers Home Administration to 
supplement the mortgage insurance program 
and to keep interest rates from going too 
high. 

(c) To give the Secretary of HUD author- 
ity to waive rules and regulations of HUD 
programs so very small cities and towns can 
get an equitable share of HUD programs. 

(d) To expand the low-interest loan pro- 
gram under the Aiken-Poage Water and 
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Sewer Act to include predominantly rural 
areas and to cover community facilities such 
as police and fire facilities, street lighting 
and community centers. 

(e) To provide a new program of grants 
and 3% loans for rural low-income families 
and individuals for housing repair and re- 
building and for self-help housing. 

(f) To provide a small experimental pro- 
gram of aid to rural areas and small towns 
for public, cooperative, or nonprofit trans- 
portation systems. 

(g) To provide that only the new farm 
home and the immediate lot—not exceeding 
one acre—need be encumbered in home 
mortgages under the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

(h) To provide for an experimental and 
demonstration housing program in Farmers 
Home Administration similar to the present 
HUD program; such authorization should be 
used to develop self-help housing in rural 
areas, 

(i) To increase the mortgage term to 40 
years for most rural housing loans. 

(j) To double appropriations for the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

6. Besides Congressional actions, there is 
a need for more effective executive actions 
and better coordination of Agriculture and 
HUD, and for consultation with industry 
and public interest groups. Such actions 
should be taken to assure that federal hous- 
ing, community facility and planning aids 
for rural areas are equivalent to those avail- 
able in cities and metropolitan areas. 

7. NHC recommends and urges the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to stimulate and encour- 
age programs under new and existing co- 
operative housing provisions to alleviate the 
housing ills in rural areas. 


CHAPTER L. FINANCING NURSING HOMES AND 
FACILITIES FOR GROUP MEDICAL PRACTICE 


1. There is a continuing desperate need 
for hundreds of thousands of nursing home 
beds, especially among the low-income elder- 
ly. This needs has increased by demands gen- 
erated through Medicare. Since local hous- 
ing authorities have long experience in build- 
ing low-rent housing for the elderly, they 
are well qualified to develop nursing homes 
for low-income persons, They should be au- 
thorized to coordinate programs of housing 
and nursing homes facilities for the low- 
Income group. This can be done effectively 
by amending the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, 
to authorize annual contribution contracts 
with local housing authorities for nursing 
home facilities. Likewise, Section 202 should 
be amended to permit the inclusion of nurs- 
ing facilities in housing projects for the 
elderly. In this way, elderly persons who need 
nursing facilities would not have to leave 
the community in which they are living. 

2. NHC endorses the proposed amendment 
in the Housing Bill of 1968 to permit the cost 
of major items of equipment used in the 
operating of a nursing home to be included 
in the FHA-insured mortgage; also, to permit 
supplementary loans for the installation of 
such equipment in nursing homes previously 
constructed. 

3. The 1966 Act included a program of FHA 
insurance for facilities used for group medi- 
cal practice. NHC reaffirms its support of 
this program and urges its use to encourage 
the development of nonprofit cooperatives 
whose members will obtain the benefits of 
bona fide group medical practice at a reason- 
able cost. The program should operate in 
both urban and rural areas. 

4. NHC endorses the amendment to the 
Housing Bill of 1968 to permit mortgage 
amortization to commence after completion 
of construction of group practice facilities 
rather than at the time the mortgage is 
executed. 

5. NHC supports the Patman Bill, H.R. 
10188, which would remove obstacles that im- 
pede the broader development of group 
health plans and which would make financ- 
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ing available for group health programs pro- 
viding hospitalization, out-patient and pre- 
ventive care. 


CHAPTER M. PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
INCLUDING WATER, SEWER, AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD FACILITIES 


1. The Housing Bill of 1968 contains no 
new authorization of funds for water, sewer, 
neighborhood facilities and advance acquisi- 
tion of land programs, It does provide that 
any funds already authorized and not yet ap- 
propriated will remain available until July 
1, 1970. With respect to the open space land 
program, the Bill would convert the present 
authority to enter into contracts not in ex- 
cess of $310 million to a regular authorization 
for appropriations not in excess of $310 mil- 
lion prior to July 1, 1969. For subsequent 
fiscal years that amount would be increased 
by such additional sums as are necessary, 
with any amounts appropriated to remain 
available until expended. 

2. NHC recommends a 5-year authorization 
of $2 billion annually for grants to local gov- 
ernments for basic water and sewer facilities 
and other types of public improvements and 
community facilities. Of the $2 billion, $250 
million should be made available annually 
for the open space land program. The public 
improvements and community facilities 
should include those authorized by the 1965 
Act such as neighborhood and public facil- 
ities, particularly in slum and ghetto areas. 
It should also include the acquisition of land 
to provide parks and recreational facilities in 
urban areas, so that they are closely acces- 
sible to the people who need them most 

3. There is a great and continuing need 
for the foregoing Federal public facilities 
grants to assist in overcoming serious back- 
logs in replacing substandard or obsolete 
facilities—especially in the central cities— 
eliminating water pollution and meeting the 
unprecedented demands for additional facil- 
ities and services generated by population ex- 
pansion. These needs cut across whole metro- 
politan areas and involve central cities, new 
suburbs and the new communities still to 
come. This essential expansion in Federal aid 
could be a potent influence in resolving the 
present chaotic conditions created by the 
multiplicity of local governmental jurisdic- 
tions in most metropolitan areas. This mul- 
tiplicity has led to suburban sprawl, land 
misuse, land speculation, and frequent fail- 
ure of metropolitan area and regional plan- 
ning as an effective tool for the control of new 
developments, Such a program could provide 
important leverage to establish coordinated 
local governmental approaches to control 
programs of area and region-wide signifi- 
cance. At the same time, it could foster de- 
centralization of local governmental func- 
tions of strictly local application. 

4. NHC believes that the foregoing grants 
should be generally restricted to communi- 
ties that are simultaneously providing ade- 
quate housing for low and moderate income 
families, where the need for such housing 
exists. 

5. As recommended in these Resolutions 
on other comparable programs, federal grants 
to larger cities for public and community fa- 
cilities should be increased to % from the 
present 24s, since their need is as grave as 
that of small cities. For neighborhood cen- 
ters, parks and recreational facilities in slum 
and ghetto areas, the federal grant should be 
100%. Moreover, there should be annual fed- 
eral grants to provide for the staff and oper- 
ating expenses of such facilities. The neigh- 
borhood facilities centers in such areas 
should be permitted to include swimming 
pools—either indoor or outdoor—and gym- 
nasiums. 

6. NHC again recommends that the re- 
gional plan requirement for municipal 
water, sewer and other grants be waived in 
those instances where the improvements have 
no regional implications and where no re- 
gional planning mechanism exists. 
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CHAPTER N. URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


1. The President’s message points out the 
urgent need to modernize, expand and reor- 
ganize the urban transportation systems. The 
message states: 

“In the modern city the arteries of trans- 
portation are worn and blocked. The traffic 
jam has become the symbol of the curse of 
congestion, It was only a few years ago, how- 
ever, that we recognized this as a national 
problem. We must step up this effort. In the 
year ahead, we expect to increase our grants 
to cities from $140 million to $190 million. 
I recommend that the Congress provide $230 
million for fiscal 1970 so cities can begin now 
to plan the improvement of their mass transit 
systems and service to the people.” 

2. We support the President’s recommenda- 
tions for an advance appropriation for fiscal 
1970 in order to give cities more lead time 
for planning their mass transit programs. 
We recommend such advance appropriations 
for future fiscal years and for other urban 
programs to enable advance planning. 

3. NHC recommends that the program of 
mass transit grants be increased to $750 
million per year for the next 5 years. The 
expansion of the program is necessary to 
achieve the housing and urban development 
goals recommended in these Resolutions. 

4. NHC supports the President's proposal 
for a reorganization plan involving a real- 
location of functions on mass transit as be- 
tween the Department of Transportation and 
HUD. 


CHAPTER O. URBAN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, RE- 
SEARCH, AND TRAINING 


I. The President’s message 


The President’s message urges a program 
of research and technology for the cities. The 
message states: 

“Federally-sponsored research has helped 
us guard the peace, cure disease, and send 
men into space. Yet, we have neglected to 
target its power on the urban condition. Al- 
though 70 percent of our people live in urban 
areas, less than one-tenth of one percent of 
the Government’s research budget has been 
devoted to housing and city problems. We 
must: 

“Learn how to apply modern technology 
to the construction of new low-income homes 
and the rehabilitation of old ones. 

“Test these ideas in practice, and make 
them available to builders and sponsors. 

“Look deep into the fiscal structure of the 
cities—their housing and building codes, 
zoning, and tax policies. 

“Learn how best the federal government 
can work with state and local governments— 
and how states and local governments can 
improve their own operations. 

“Evaluate our city programs, so we can 
assess our priorities. 

“Last year, I sought the first major ap- 
propriations for urban research: $20 mil- 
lion. Congress appropriated only half that 
amount. I once again propose a $20 million 
appropriation for urban technology and 
research. This will assist the universities 
and private institutions of America to carry 
out the studies so crucially needed. These 
funds, along with those from other Gov- 
ernment agencies, will also help launch 
the new Urban Institute, which I recently 
recommended. This is a private non-profit 
research corporation formed to create a 
bank of talent to analyze the entire range 
of city problems.” 

II. Research and technology for the cities 


NHC supports the President’s program 
of research and technology for the cities, 
including this request for a $20 million ap- 
propriation. It also supports the request 
for an additional Assistant Secretary. It was 
previously indicated that this new Assist- 
ant Secretary would head an office for 
Equipment, Research, Technology, and 
Engineering. Presumably, such an Assistant 
Secretary would function in a manner 
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proven successful in other governmental 
agencies. HUD should also serve as an in- 
formation source for state and local gov- 
ernments and private industry. NHC sup- 
ports the establishment of an Institute of 
Urban Development as a separate and dis- 
tinct organization which would engage in 
seeking solutions to future urban problems 
and requirements. 


II. Urban information and technical 
assistance 


The 1966 Act recognized the need to assist 
the states to make available information 
and data on urban needs and assistance pro- 
grams and activities; also, to provide tech- 
nical assistance to small communities seek- 
ing to solve their urban problems. It pro- 
vides for a federal grant of 50% of the cost 
of an Urban Information and Technical 
Assistance program. NHC supports Section 
1103 of the Housing Bill of 1968 which 
would authorize an appropriation of such 
funds as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this program. When such funds are 
appropriated, they would continue avail- 
able until expended. In the past, the ap- 
propriations have been only half of the 
amount needed and requested. NHC rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $5.3 million 
annually for this program. 


IV. Grants for training and fellowships 


1, The shortage of trained professional and 
sub-professional personnel in the broad field 
of community development has long pre- 
sented a serious problem in achieving effec- 
tive action programs, Unless corrected, this 
problem will become increasingly acute as 
the dimensions and pace of community de- 
velopment activities increases. 

2. The Housing Act of 1964 contained a 
two-part program intended to combat the 
shortage. The first part authorized $10 mil- 
lion, without fiscal year limitation, for 
matching grants to states. These grants were 
to be used by the states to assist in or- 
ganizing, developing, or expanding programs 
to provide special training in skills needed 
by those persons employed or to be em- 
ployed by governmental bodies responsible 
for community development and to support 
research required for housing programs and 
needs. The second part of the program con- 
tained an authorization for the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 annually for a three year 
period beginning on July 1, 1964 to provide 
fellowships for graduate training of profes- 
sional city planning and urban housing 
specialists. 

3. These were important first steps in meet- 
ing this problem. NHC feels, however, that 
the amounts heretofore authorized for this 
program are clearly inadequate to do the 
job. It therefore recommends: 

(a) That $1 million a year be authorized 
for training under a 5-year program. 

(b) That the fellowships be increased to 
$2 million a year for 5 years. 

(c) That additional funds be provided for 
the training of sub-professionals and profes- 
sionals in the broad field of community 
development. 

This would be done through the Institute 
of Urban Development proposed by the Presi- 
dent. The grant ratios should be equal to 
those provided in Title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. NHC also recommends 
that research and training funds be made 
available directly to local communities with- 
out any requirement for a local matching 
share. 

4. NHC supports Section 1106 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1968 which would expand the 
training program to permit grants to states 
for the training of persons who would be 
employed by organizations in the field of 
housing and community development. 
CHAPTER P. PROVIDING NECESSARY MORTGAGE 

FUNDS AT REASONABLE INTEREST RATES 

1. Adequate mortgage financing at reason- 

able rates is necessary to restore strength 
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and vigor to residential building in order 
to achieve production at the rate necessary 
to accomplish our 20-year goals. The hous- 
ing industry has been subject to fits and 
starts as a result of recurring tight money 
conditions and increases in interest rates. 
Housing has borne the greatest brunt and 
suffered the greatest damage as a result of 
these conditions. 

2. When interest rates rise, many people 
who need homes can no longer afford them— 
even though they could have afforded them 
previously when interest rates were at more 
reasonable levels. The increases in interest 
rates have been a significant factor in in- 
creasing the cost of living. The price in- 
dexes have shown continuing increases in 
the cost of housing. While fiscal controls 
were supposed to stop inflation, they have 
contributed to inflation by creating tight 
money and increasing interest rates and the 
cost of living. 

8. With the general increase in interest 
rates, the present statutory ceiling of 6% 
is no longer competitive for FHA-insured 
or VA-guaranteed mortgages. Consequently, 
these mortgages are selling at substantial 
discounts, with serious injury to the con- 
sumer and homebuilder. Many housing proj- 
ects are not built due to these conditions. 
To insure that home financing remains com- 
petitive with alternative long-term invest- 
ment opportunities, the President has recom- 
mended that Congress authorize the Secre- 
tary of HUD to adjust the FHA interest rate 
ceilings. In his message, he stated: 

“To assure a steady flow of funds into 
homebuilding, I recommend that the Con- 
gress authorize the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to adjust the FHA 
interest rate ceilings to reflect the economic 
realities of the financial markets. I have 
already recommended a similar adjustment 
on the interest rates for home loans to 
veterans.” 

Although NHC is opposed to increases in 
interest rates, we believe it is necessary to 
adopt the proposed amendment to lift the 
6% interest ceiling, so that the Secretary can 
fix an interest rate which will be more com- 
petitive and which will attract necessary fi- 
nancing for housing; provided, however, that 
this authority shall be limited to a two-year 
period. This increase would cover all pro- 
grams with financing at market rates of in- 
terest, including those where the interest 
rate ceilings range from 544% to 534%. In 
the enactment of such legislation, Congress 
should obtain an assurance from the Admin- 
istration that the interest rates would be 
increased by the minimum amount neces- 
sary. Thus, at the present time, we believe 
that the interest rate should not be increased 
above 644%. If necessary, the Government 
should be prepared to support the market 
at the interest rate if such mortgages are 
not accepted in the market place at that 
rate plus a reasonable service charge. Once 
interest rates are raised, it will be diffi- 
cult to reduce them. Accordingly, the Ad- 
ministration should endeavor to hold the line 
on interest rates at a reasonable level in the 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed financing 
programs for housing. 

4. The Housing Bill of 1968 should be 
amended to require the appointment of a 
Commission of outstanding experts to make 
a comprehensive study with recommenda- 
tions on the measures necessary: 

(a) To assure the availability of an ade- 
quate supply of mortgage financing to pro- 
duce the volume of housing required to meet 
the goals set forth in these Resolutions; 

(b) To assure that such financing will be 
available at reasonable interest rates and 
charges; and 

(c) To avoid recurrent crises in home 
building due to tight money conditions and 
increasing interest rates. 

The report of the Commission should be 
made within one year, so as to enable the 
President, Congress and the Secretary of 
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HUD to take necessary action before the end 
of the 2-year authorization for the increase 
in interest rates above present statutory 
ceilings, 

5. In his message, the President proposes 
legislation to transfer the secondary market 
operation of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to completely private ownership. 
The President’s message makes it clear that 
this change will not affect the Government's 
special assistance to special types of mort- 
gages which are not readily accepted in the 
private market. 

6. NHC is seriously concerned about the 
effect of the proposed transfer of FNMA to 
private ownership. The public interest is 
vitally involved in the operation of a sec- 
ondary market for FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed mortgages. The prices at which 
mortgages are purchased should not be de- 
termined by those who may be motivated by 
producing a better return for stockholders’ 
dividends or for retiring the FNMA stock 
now owned by the Government. Mortgages 
should be purchased at reasonable prices in 
order to help protect the consumer against 
unreasonable increases in interest rates and 
to maintain a stable homebuilding industry. 
We believe that FNMA has performed an im- 
portant service under its present system of 
ownership and operation. Its decisions have 
been influenced by the public interest and 
the welfare of the economy. We recommend 
against the transfer of FNMA to private 
ownership. We are in favor of continuing 
the present FNMA organization and opera- 
tions in the secondary market as this will 
best protect the consumer and the public 
interest by maintaining interest rates at 
more reasonable levels. 

7. NHC agrees with the President’s pro- 
posal to attract additional funds to the 
housing market by insuring mortgage bonds 
that are secured by pools of FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgages. In his mes- 
sage, the President describes this proposal: 

“Some private institutional and individ- 
ual investors have shunned investments in 
home mortgages because they could realize 
nearly comparable rates of return in other 
investments, and avoid the bookkeeping and 
paper work associated with hundreds of in- 
dividual mortgages. 

“These pools of savings—in large insti- 
tutional pension funds, private trusts, and 
occasionally in individual estates—can be 
attracted to residential finance. It will take 
a new, marketable financial investment, 
with competitive yields and security. Such 
a bond-type obligation can be created to 
cover federally-insured mortgages held by 
private mortgage bankers or trusts. 

“To enhance the attractiveness of such 
an obligation to investors, and thus attract 
additional funds to the housing market, I 
recommend that the Congress authorize the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to insure mortgage bonds that are 
secured by pools of FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed mortgages.” 

The program to insure such mortgage 
bonds should be made applicable to FNMA 
so that it could use this method of substi- 
tuting private investments in the FHA-in- 
sured and VA-guaranteed mortgages which 
it holds as a result of its secondary market 
purchases. If FNMA were retained in its 
present form rather than being transferred 
to completely private ownership, this meth- 
od of selling insured bonds secured by a 
pool of mortgages would enable FNMA to 
recapture funds which should offset its in- 
vestments in the mortgages under its sec- 
ondary market operation. 

8. Even under the new concept of the 
Budget, NHC believes that expenditures to 
purchase mortgages should be offset by 
funds realized through the liquidation or 
sale of such mortgages—either through in- 
dividual sales of mortgages or through sales 
of bonds secured by a pool of such mort- 
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gages purchased by FNMA in the secondary 
market operation. Likewise, NHC believes 
that the sale of FNMA participations in 
mortgages should be reflected in the Budget 
as an offset to the expenditures for the pur- 
chase of such mortgages with special assist- 
ance funds. Only the differential in interest 
rates between the rate on the pooled mort- 
gages and the rate on the bonds or partici- 
pation certificates should be reflected as a 
net expenditure in the Budget. 

9. Through the years, Congress has au- 
thorized FNMA special assistance funds for 
the purchase of mortgages on projects which 
acomplish desirable social objectives or other- 
wise promote the public interest. NHC rec- 
ommends that the FNMA special assistance 
program be fully utilized for the purchase of 
such mortgages. This is a way to provide 
financing at reasonable interest rates and 
charges for projects which promote the pub- 
lic and consumers’ interest. Thus, we urge 
that the following actions be taken on special 
assistance programs: 

(a) The full balance of the FNMA coopera- 
tive Revolving Fund authorized in 1955 
should be made available for the purchase 
of FHA- insured mortgages under Section 213. 
This financing has made it possible for mid- 
dle income consumers to join together to 
help themselves get good housing through 
their cooperatives. This program reaches 
families who can only afford housing at the 
lower monthly charges achievable with co- 
operative economies and financing. 

(b) The full balance of FNMA special 
assistance funds should be made ayailable 
for the purchase of mortages on projects lo- 
cated in urban renewal areas, nonprofit hous- 
ing for the elderly and other moderate in- 
come housing. 

(e) The full balance of FNMA special 
assistance funds should be made available 
for the purchase of insured mortgages on 
homes under Program 14. 

(a) The Administration should implement 
the authorization for FNMA to participate 
with private lenders in construction financ- 
ing for projects on which FNMA is author- 
ized to utilize special assistance funds to 
purchase mortgages. The Administration has 
not implemented this law which was passed 
in 1966. NHC recommends that this be done 
as one of the measures needed to stimulate 
and expedite the building of housing for 
lower income families. 

10. The Administration has impounded 
large amounts of special assistance authori- 
zations, even though these authorizations 
were grossly inadequate to meet current 
needs. The failure to use Congressional au- 
thorizations has contributed to the denial 
of homes which are urgently needed by people 
of moderate incomes. 

11. In addition to the immediate release 
and use of all the foregoing FNMA special 
assistance funds now authorized by law, 
NHC recommends that the revolving fund 
for FNMA special assistance should be in- 
creased by $3 billion to provide the funds 
required for mortgage purchases on the fore- 
going housing programs and on the new and 
expanded programs described elsewhere in 
these Resolutions. Thus, special assistance 
funds should be available: 

(a) To purchase FHA-insured mortgages 
under the new programs to be added to the 
National Housing Act as Sections 235, 236 
and 237; and to purchase the cash flow 
debentures under the New Communities Pro- 
gram; such special assistance funds should 
be available to buy these FHA insured mort- 
gages and debentures in case they are not 
readily accepted in the financial market; 

(b) To continue purchases of mortgages 
under the below market interest rate pro- 
gram of Section 221(d)(3) at any time that 
alternative financing with interest subsidies 
is not available under the new proposed 
Section 236; and 

(e) To purchase FHA-insured mortgages 
or VA-guaranteed mortgages if they cannot 
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be sold in the private market at an interest 
rate fixed by HUD as reasonable, without 
excessive discounts; such FNMA authoriza- 
tion to purchase these mortgages is neces- 
sary to hold the line as to reasonable in- 
terest rates and to avoid excessive charges. 
CHAPTER Q. MEETING THE INSURANCE CRISIS OF 
OUR CITIES 

1, The President recommends a program to 
meet the insurance crisis of our cities, The 
following excerpts from his message describe 
the proposed program: 

“Insurance protection is a basic necessity 
for the property owner, But for the resident 
of the city’s inner core and the local busi- 
nessman who serves him, protection has 
long been difficult to obtain. The problem 
has been heightened by civil disorder or its 
threat. * * * 

“Last August I established a Special Panel 
to seek the solutions to this problem. * * * 
The Panel recommended a comprehensive 
program of mutually supporting actions by 
the insurance industry, the States, and the 
Federal Government, My advisers and I have 
reviewed the Panel’s proposals carefully. We 
believe they are sound. 

“Accordingly, I call upon the insurance 
industry to take the lead in establishing 
plans in all States to assure all property 
owners fair access to insurance, These plans 
will end the practice of ‘red lining’ neigh- 
borhoods and eliminate other restrictive 
activities. They will encourage property im- 
provement and loss prevention by responsi- 
ble owners. 

“I call upon the States to cooperate with 
the industry and, where necessary, to orga- 
nize insurance pools and take other steps 
to cover urban core properties, These meas- 
ures will assure that all responsible property 
owners can obtain insurance, and provide 
a method of spreading equitably throughout 
the insurance industry risks that no single 
insurer would otherwise accept. 

“I recommend that the Congress establish 
a cooperative Federal-State-Industry pro- 
gram by chartering a National Insurance De- 
velopment Corporation within the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
+ + * The Corporation will perform a num- 
ber of vital functions in support of the ac- 
tions of private industry and the States to 
assure adequate property insurance in all 
areas of our nation’s cities. 

“Through the sale of reinsurance against 
the risk of civil disorders, the Corporation 
will marshal the resources of the insurance 
industry and add to this the backing of the 
states and the Federal Government. Without 
this reinsurance, many insurers and State 
insurance regulators do not believe the in- 
dustry can move forward to provide adequate 
property insurance in urban areas. 

“This program will assist the insurance 
industry and the States to offer adequate 
property insurance for the inner cities. 
Through reinsurance, the program can help 
the States provide for the contingency of any 
large emergency loses. * * * 

“Insurance is vital to rebuilding our cities. 
It is a cornerstone of credit. It can provide 
a powerful incentive for homeowners and 
businessmen to rehabilitate their own prop- 
erty and thereby improve the community.” 

2. NHC recommends approval of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and the Insurance Develop- 
ment Bill of 1968 which would effectuate it. 
CHAPTER R. PROGRAMS AND POLICIES FOR GENERAL 

APPLICATION TO HOUSING 
I. Equal opportunity for housing 

1. Throughout its entire life, NHC has been 
committed to equal opportunity for all 
American families to secure good housing in 
good neighborhoods. It again reaffirms this 
position. While recognizing the slow but 
significant progress that has been achieved 
in recent years, it deplores the fact that this 
opportunity is still denied to millions of 
American families throughout every section 
of the land because of their race, color, creed 
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or national origin, or because of the myth 
which exists as to their desire, or ability to 
pay for and maintain good homes. To over- 
come this denial of opportunity and to dis- 
sipate these myths, a great challenge is facing 
the nation. 

2. NHC has long supported the principle 
of a competitive housing market open to free 
bargaining by all American families without 
regard to racial or ethnic background. Many 
localities have been limited in achieving this 
objective, however, because of inadequate 
supplies of low and moderate cost living ac- 
commodations and by the congestion of 
many minority group families in limited sec- 
tions of the community. To provide an ade- 
quate supply of housing, it is mecessary to 
raise production to a minimum of 3,000,000 
dwelling units per year. 

3. We urge the President and the Congress 
of the United States to take all steps toward 
providing an equal opportunity for housing. 
This includes the adoption of such provisions 
as may be required in Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 to effectuate fully the 
foregoing open-housing objective of achiev- 
ing equal opportunity for all American 
families to secure housing. We urge the Ad- 
ministration to take all necessary additional 
actions to achieve this equal opportunity 
objective. 

II. Relocation 

1. NHC has long recognized the need for 
coordinated relocation payments and prac- 
tices within the various programs of the 
Federal Government. We have, therefore, 
given strong support to the Uniform Reloca- 
tion Bill pending before Congress. 

2. When homeowners or tenants are being 
displaced for urban renewal or other govern- 
mental action, there should be a Federal 
grant to provide adequate payments as equi- 
table compensation to pay not only their 
moving expenses, but also to help them ób- 
tain decent homes elsewhere. 

8. When a small business is being dis- 
placed through urban renewal or other goy- 
ernmental action, affirmative action should 
be taken to assist its relocation either within 
the urban renewal area or elsewhere: If it is 
to be relocated within the urban renewal 
area, there should be a policy to establish 
& rental for the small business which it can 
afford. In order to achieve this, an appro- 
priate write-down should be made in the dis- 
position of property under the urban renewal 
program. While it is recognized that there 
are allowances under the present legislation 
to cover the cost of relocation by a business 
which is displaced through urban renewal, 
we recommend this additional action to 
better assure the continuance of a small 
business that is being displaced, NHC also 
recommends the full implementation and 
use of the 1965 amendments to the Small 
Business Act for businesses which are being 
displaced by urban renewal or other govern- 
mental actions. 


III. Uniform system for computation of 
incomes by HUD 

1. At the present time, the methods of 
computing incomes differ in HUD, although 
the constituent agencies are administering 
comparable housing programs involving in- 
come limits. For years, public housing has 
allowed appropriate deductions or exemp- 
tions in computing the family income, such 
as: 


(a) Deductions from the income of a sec- 
ondary wage earner which recognize that 
there are expenses in earning such wages, so 
they do not represent a full increment to 
family income; 

(b) Deductions for amounts paid for the 
care of children or sick or incapacitated fam- 
ily members when these are necessary to per- 
mit the wage earner to be employed; and 

(c) Limited deductions for minors or de- 
pendent adults. 

2. Although these deductions or exemptions 
are allowed in the public housing program, 
they are not recognized in the FHA program 
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involving rent supplements or below market 
interest rates under 221(d) (3). NHC recom- 
mends that similar deductions and exemp- 
tions be allowed by FHA in computing family 
income in these programs. In the Housing 
Bill of 1968 relating to the new home owner- 
ship program, a deduction of $200 from fam- 
ily income is allowed for each minor child 
and the earnings of all minor children are 
excluded from family income. 

3. HUD should have a uniform system for 
computing incomes which would be used by 
all constituent agencies administering hous- 
ing programs which involve income limits. 
To be fair and equitable, these should allow 
for appropriate deductions and exemptions 
of the character described above. 


IV. Rehabilitation in slum areas not intend- 
ed as containment program 
Rehabilitation programs for slum areas are 
not intended to be containment programs 
which would restrict present residents so 
that they must continue to live there. They 
should have an opportunity to move into 
other areas. The NHC goals contemplate the 
development of new and rehabilitated hous- 
ing in other areas which would be available 
for the low and moderate income families 
now living in slum and ghetto areas. To help 
assure the achievement of this objective, we 
recommend the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding that no program of subsidy, aid, or 
assistance by any agency of HUD—including 
sewer and water facility grants, open space 
grants, community facilities grants, urban 
renewal programs, model cities programs, 
mass transit grants, and FH insurance—may 
be carried on within any jurisdiction if a 
reasonable share of housing will not be avail- 
able for low and moderate income families. 
Such legislation would help assure the de- 
velopment of balanced programs of housing 
in new areas into which the residents of slum 
and ghetto areas could move. 
V. Adequacy of housing to be provided for 
low- and moderate-income families 
Federally-assisted housing program. are in- 
tended to provide adequate space and facili- 
ties and otherwise meet proper standards for 
low and moderate income families. To meet 
the needs of larger families, more housing 
units must be built of larger size and with 
more bedrooms. To meet the sanitary needs 
of larger families, there must be a repeal of 
the administrative limit of one-bathroom- 
per-dwelling unit in the rent supplement 
program. In climates with summers of much 
heat or humidity, air conditioning should 
be permitted. Provision should be made for 
the recreational needs of housing communi- 
ties for low and moderate income families, 
including swimming pools. This will provide 
children with an opportunity to engage in 
wholesome and constructive activities in- 
stead of destructive ones, The foregoing meas- 
ures to improve the quality of life in Fed- 
erally- assisted projects will accomplish the 
objective described by the President in his 
message where he urged higher design stand- 
ards in public housing developments so that 
“new projects can be pleasant places to live, 
reflecting the needs of human beings, with 
attention to comfort and convenience.” 


VI. Uniform system on tar exemption and 
taz abatement 

1. In some HUD programs there is no re- 
quirement for tax exemption or tax abate- 
ment. This is true in the new leasing pro- 
gram for the use of privately-owned housing 
for public housing purposes. It is also true in 
the rent supplement program for those of 
public housing incomes. Yet, conventional 
public housing projects are required to have 
tax exemptions with a payment of 10% shel- 
ter rent in lieu of taxes. We previously rec- 
ommended that conventional public housing 
projects be brought in line with those other 
publicly assisted programs which serve low 
income families. This would be done by per- 
mitting a payment in lieu of taxes which 
would be equivalent to full taxes. 
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2. There should be a more practical and 
consistent policy concerning the requirement 
for tax abatement on privately-owned proj- 
ects assisted with below-market-interest 
rates or interest subsidies. Tax abatement 
should not be required on these projects, even 
as a means of Offsetting the higher costs that 
prevail in some cities. Such tax abatement is 
often unavailable because of restrictions in 
state and local laws; moreover, the cities 
often face serious problems of inadequate 
tax revenues and are unwilling to grant tax 
abatement, Cost limits should be made real- 
istic so that these private housing programs 
can function in high cost areas without re- 
quiring tax abatement. 

VII. Disposition of federaliy owned housing 
projects 

1. FHA has acquired ownership of rental 
housing projects upon which defaults have 
occurred. When requested, FHA should 
either lease these projects to local housing 
authorities for public housing or make 
negotiated sales of these projects for co- 
operative ownership by low income or mod- 
erate income families, Also, sales may be 
made to public agencies or nonprofit or 
other properly motivated organizations 
which will use them to provide housing for 
low or moderate income groups. The hous- 
ing should be sold at a price and with a 
Mortgage term and interest rate—on the 
purchase money mortgage accepted by 
FHA—which would enable the property to 
serve these income groups at monthly 
charges which they can afford. When neces- 
sary, financing should be made available to 
rehabilitate these properties. Such prop- 
erties should be eligible for rent supple- 
ments and interest subsidies. These rec- 
ommendations also apply to other federally- 
owned housing. 

2. FHA has also acquired ownership of 
single-family homes on which defaults have 
occurred. In the disposition of this housing, 
FHA should meet the needs of those of low 
and moderate incomes. The housing should 
be sold to them at a price and with a mort- 
gage term and interest rate—on the pur- 
chase-money mortgage accepted by FHA— 
which would be within the financial reach 
of the low and moderate income purchasers. 
Priorities should be established for sales 
which would accomplish this purpose, rather 
than granting priority to cash sales or 
sales involving conventional loans, as these 
generally involve purchasers with incomes 
above those at the low and moderate level. 
Legislation should be enacted if it is neces- 
say to establsh disposition policies in 
accordance with the foregoing principles. 


VIII. Opposition to “block grants” 


NHC reaffirms its policy position opposing 
untied federal block grants and favoring 
federal grants tied to program objectives. 
While there are untied supplemental grants 
in the model cities program which we sup- 
port, they differ from the proposed “block 
grants” to the States because: 

1, Supplemental grants in the model cities 
program are provided as a means of giving 
cities an incentive to develop programs for 
the improvement of entire neighborhoods. 

2. In contrast to the proposed “block 
grants” which would go to the States, model 
cities grants go to the cities. 


IX. Federal controls on interstate sales of 
real estate 


1, NHC supports the previous legislation 
introduced by Senator Harrison Williams of 
New Jersey which would provide for a full 
and fair disclosure of the nature of interests 
in real estate sold through the mails and by 
communications in interstate commerce. This 
proposed legislation would prevent fraud and 
misrepresentation in the sale of such real 
estate. 

2. In hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Frauds, and Misrepresentations 
Affecting the Elderly, it has been shown that 
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there are increasing instances of deception 
and fraud upon the unwary public. The Wil- 
liams measure would provide effective pro- 
tection of the public from being bilked into 
buying lots which are located in uninhabit- 
able deserts, swamps or other undesirable 
areas. 

X. Acceptance and accumulation of applica- 

tions for programs 

HUD has discouraged the submission of 
new applications in programs where a back- 
log of unsatisfied applications exists. NHC is 
strongly opposed to this discouragement of 
applications for HUD assistance. Even when 
there is an unsatisfied backlog of applica- 
tions, HUD should continue to accept appli- 
cations. There is no better way by which 
HUD can learn the needs and demands for 
programs which it administers, so that it 
can document and support requests for nec- 
essary Congressional authorizations and ap- 
propriations. 

XI. Construction work for unemployed in 
ghetto areas 

Increased construction volume will require 
substantial increases in the work force. The 
large pool of untrained unemployed within 
the ghetto is a large source of additional 
manpower. There should, therefore, be a 
massive program to accelerate the training 
of unskilled groups and to broaden their 
opportunities for employment in the con- 
struction industry. 

XII. Support for international programs for 
housing 

1. NHC is aware of the critical housing 
problems elsewhere in the world, particular- 
ly in the developing countries. We urge con- 
tinuation and expansion of our Govern- 
ment’s foreign aid programs for housing 
in the developing countries, particularly co- 
operative housing to provide ownership by 
moderate income families as contemplated 
by the Humphrey Amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

2. Further, we urge our Government to 
support efforts: (a) to elevate the impor- 
tance of housing in the economic develop- 
ment process by supporting efforts to estab- 
lish, within the framework of the United 
Nations, a specialized international agency 
dedicated to solving the housing problems of 
the developing countries; and (b) to in- 
crease U.S. financial support to U.S. univer- 
sities and other institutions for research and 
training programs to help solve these hous- 
ing problems and supply the trained per- 
sonnel so badly needed. 

3. NHC applauds the leadership provided 
by the United States in the adoption of a 
resolution by the United Nations Social De- 
velopment Commission giving emphasis to 
a demonstration program for the improve- 
ment of squatter areas; also, the resolution 
calling for a study to establish an Interna- 
tional Housing Year. 


XIII. Extension of FHA authorizations 


The FHA authorizations should be ex- 
tended beyond their present expiration date 
of October 1, 1969. 

XIV. Appropriations requested by adminis- 
tration 

NHC strongly recommends Congressional 
approval of the budgetary requests of the 
Administration for HUD programs. These 
funds are urgently needed to meet the criti- 
cal problems of our urban areas and the 
shortage of adequate housing for persons of 
low and moderate incomes, We further rec- 
ommend the additional appropriations de- 
scribed elsewhere in these Resolutions. 
CHAPTER S. NEED FOR EFFECTIVE INSTITUTIONS, 

ADMINISTRATION AND FEDERAL-LOCAL RELA- 

TIONS 

1. In itself, the enactment of adequate 
legislation will not achieve the goals set forth 
in these Resolutions; nor will it meet the 
needs of the American people or the crises in 
our cities. Laws are not self-executing. It is 
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necessary that the legislation include a man- 
date which will assure the establishment of 
effective institutions, administration, and 
federal-local relations. NHC recommends that 
legislation be enacted which would require 
the following actions by HUD to assure the 
effective execution of laws relating to the 
programs under HUD’s jurisdiction. 

2. HUD should redefine its role to concen- 
trate on major policies and on constructive 
leadership in executing federal laws and to 
grant greater local autonomy to local govern- 
ments and agencies in undertaking and oper- 
ating projects involving HUD aid. NHC be- 
lieves this HUD role would constitute creative 
federalism. The expenditure of federal monies 
should be subject to broad federal guide- 
lines. Through the years, there has been a 
continuing increase in the burden and detail 
of HUD controls over local operations in the 
conduct of HUD-aided programs. All HUD 
controls should be eliminated which are not 
required by federal law. We will never achieve 
the volume and expedition required in pro- 
grams authorized by the Congress unless 
there is a decentralization of responsibility 
to the local agencies involved. The local 
agencies can properly be held to account for 
their responsibilities under programs. There 
is no reason to assume that there is any less 
integrity and competence in local officials 
than in federal officials. 

3. HUD should accelerate processing, Dro- 
duction and decision-making by federal and 
local officials and by participants in all HUD 
programs, including the establishment of 
time schedules for all actions required. There 
should be a time limit for submission of ap- 
plications by local agencies and a time timit 
for HUD action in approving or rejecting 
applications. However, qualified applications 
should not be rejected because of technical 
or insubstantial reasons, lack of money or 
lack of a priority status according to a sched- 
ule established by HUD; likewise, applications 
should not be rejected in order to remove 
them from the pending work load. On the 
contrary, there should be a HUD policy to 
encourage the filing of applications and the 
accumulation of a shelf of projects which 
would be ready to go if and when adequate 
funds become available. All qualified appli- 
cations should be accepted and processed and 
held in a state of readiness so that Congress 
can be currently informed as to the backlog 
and demand for HUD programs. 

4. After applications have been approved 
and allocations made, there should be a time 
limit for contracting and execution. With 
respect to requirements for HUD approval 
after a contract or commitment is issued, 
there should be a recognition that HUD has 
& certain period within which to act; and, 
failing such action on matters requiring 
HUD’s approval, the proposal to HUD shall 
thereby be accepted and considered ap- 
proved. 

5. HUD should act promptly in making 
allocations and commitments of all author- 
izations and funds made available by Con- 
gress. Such allocations and commitments 
should be based upon: 

(a) The requests that are received within 
a designated time which meet the applicable 
statutory requirements; and 

(b) The respective needs of the communi- 

ties involved. 
There should be no impounding or holdback 
of funds. The money should be allocated 
and committed as quickly as possible. All 
monies should be made available based upon 
the qualified requests that are received with- 
in a prescribed time limit. The guideline 
should be the need for the program in the 
community involved. 

6. HUD should simplify its regulations and 
conditions attached to HUD aid and elim- 
inate the detailed controls over project de- 
velopment and operations. Such controls 
are overly burdensome, costly, and time-con- 
suming. They discourage initiative and in- 
novation. They are inconsistent with the 
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achievement of the goals recommended in 
this report. 

7. HUD should eliminate conflicting poli- 
cies and requirements among its different 
units, as applied to comparable programs. 
For example, the methods of determining 
incomes under the Public Housing Program 
administered by HAA are different from those 
under the rent supplement and below-mar- 
ket-interest-rate programs administered by 
FHA. Some of these inconsistencies are due 
to administrative regulations while others 
may be due to provisions in existing laws. 

8. HUD should consult with representative 
groups of local public agencies and private 
participants in each of its programs to iden- 
tify problems which impede their progress 
and to develop workable solutions, For this 
purpose, HUD should establish: 

(a) A federal-local committee on public 
housing and urban renewal; such a commit- 
tee functioned effectively for years until it 
was discontinued, 

(b) A federal-city committee on the model 
cities program. 

(c) Like committees of representatives 
from the participants in each program; thus, 
there should be a restoration of the commit- 
tee of representatives of cooperatives par- 
ticipating in FHA programs. 

Each such committee would meet periodi- 
cally to give HUD first-hand experience con- 
cerning the operations of the HUD-aided 
program involved. Such consultation should 
result in quick and realistic action in elimi- 
nating obstacles and solving problems. Other- 
wise, such obstacles and problems are long- 
neglected, often because they are not known 
or because HUD does not get proposals for 
solutions from those directly engaged in the 
program. 

9. In the proposed legislation, Congress 
should require a report from HUD within 
six months (a) on the actions taken by HUD 
to comply with the legislation; and (b) on 
any changes required in existing laws to 
achieve the stated objectives. 


TRIBUTE 
Ernest J. Bohn 


Lawyer, housing and planning official, state 
legislator, city councilman, author of the 
first state enabling legislation in the nation 
for low-rent public housing, a founder and 
first president of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, advisor 
to Presidents, Governors and Mayors, and 
counsel to the world court of public opinion 
in behalf of the underprivileged—Ernest J. 
Bohn is returning his commission as Direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority after more than a third of a cen- 
tury of selfless public service. 

When Ernie Bohn first rallied the people, 
nation-wide, who were concerned with slum 
sickness that threatened the life of cities, 
their numbers were so few that they tell of 
caucusing in a telephone booth, Now, his 
co-workers are legion wherever man seeks 
social, economic and political equality. When 
he conceived low-rent public housing as a 
basic tool for social progress, Ernie Bohn 
rejected the concept of institutional living 
in projects, and built communities of homes 
called “estates”. He has devoted his working 
life to creating physical and social environ- 
ments where people live with dignity, and 
where democracy and freedom flourish. 

Members of the National Housing Confer- 
ence, assembled for their 37th Annual Meet- 
ing, honor Ernest J. Bohn for his countless 
contributions to the welfare of his city, state 
and nation, and respectfully suggest that 
his counsel is more essential to the people's 
welfare now, than ever before. 

By honoring Ernest J. Bohn, members of 
the National Housing Conference reaffirm 
their dedication to the goals for America 
which he has articulated so clearly and for 
which he has fought so long, and pledge their 
continuing enlistment under his dynamic 
leadership. 
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Walter Mayes Simmons 


Walter M. Simmons, executive director and 
secretary of the Memphis Housing Authority 
since 1938, died after a long illness on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1968. The greatest monument to 
his thirty years of service, is the rebirth of his 
beloved City of Memphis. Thousands of 
Memphis families live in good homes in good 
neighborhoods because Walter Simmons 
never faltered in his efforts to create com- 
munities where his less fortunate neighbors 
could live with dignity. As Chairman of the 
Memphis and Shelby County Planning Com- 
mission, he set a constant goal of making no 
little plans. As director of the urban renewal 
program in his city he carried out those plans, 
added hundreds of millions of dollars in 
physical values to Memphis, while helping to 
create one of the most viable, and exciting, 
cities in the nation. 

Walter Simmons is missed by his colleagues 
from coast to coast. His loyalty to the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, and his efforts to 
strengthen the hand of this organization on 
the national front, are major reasons that 
members of NHC are able to meet for their 
37th Annual Meeting on March 3, 1968. By 
Official action of its membership, the Na- 
tional Housing Conference extends its deep- 
est sympathy to Walter’s family on their 
great loss. Walter was one of NHC’s most ef- 
fective members, whose name will long be 
cherished. In his honor the membership of 
the National Housing rededicate themselves 
to a continuation and expansion of the hous- 
ing and urban development programs and 
concepts that he sponsored and administered 
so brilliantly. 


Honorable Brent Spence 


Elected to the House of Representatives 
from Kentucky in 1930, Brent Spence served 
his district, state and nation for thirty-three 
years as a champion of all people, particu- 
larly those who today are termed the dis- 
advantaged. He served on the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and fought for 
passage of every housing and urban devel- 
opment law that has been written into na- 
tional law. He was Chairman of the Banking 
Committee for 18 years, and was author in 
the House of Representatives of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 which stated as national 
policy that every American family is entitled 
to a decent home in a decent living environ- 
ment. 

In September of 1967 the nation was sad- 
dened by the death of Brent Spence at the 
age of 92. While members of the National 
Housing Conference mourn his loss, they re- 
joice that for more than thirty years they 
were permitted to serve under his inspired 
leadership and to assist him in achieving leg- 
islative action that brought good housing to 
millions of American families. 

Assembled for their 37th Annual Meeting, 
members of the National Housing Conference 
extend their deepest sympathy to members of 
his family. 

By Resolution of the Membership of the 
National Housing Conference, Washington, 
D.C., March 3, 1968. 


THE SHORTAGE OF AIRPORT 
FACILITIES 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, much is 
being said and written about the critical 
shortage of airport facilities against a 
background of a growing volume of com- 
mercial and general aviation. 

Recently, Mr. Cyrus S. Collins of 
American Airlines reported on this sub- 
ject in a paper entitled, “Challenges 
Facing the Air Transportation Industry.” 
This report was made to the Southwest 
Transportation Seminar at Tempe, Ariz. 

Because this is a problem which de- 
mands a solution I would like to call it to 
the attention of the Senate and ask 
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unanimous consent that this speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


CHALLENGES FACING THE Am TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 

(By Cyrus S. Collins, vice president, public 

affairs, American Airlines, Inc., before 

Southwest Transportation Seminar, Tempe, 

Ariz., February 2, 1968) 

Dr. Duriez, fellow panelists, and guests, 
I am delighted to be here and honored to 
participate in this seminar, representing the 
airline industry. 

The airlines are the youngest segment of 
scheduled transportation. We are also the 
fastest growing, and with expenditures last 
year of just over $2 billion for new plant and 
equipment, we have taken over the industry 
lead as measured by quantity of new invest- 
ment. The airlines now account for about 
3% of total U.S. private investment. As we 
approach economic maturity, and can no 
longer absorb constantly increasing labor 
and material costs without reflecting these 
increases in our fare structure, we have 
much to learn from the experience of other 
segments of the transportation industry, and 
in particular, the railroads. For that reason, 
too, I welcome the opportunity to be here 
today. 

Before I comment on our chief areas of 
concern for 1968, let me draw a couple of 
interesting comparisons from the history of 
transportation right here in Arizona. I un- 
derstand that the first scheduled transporta- 
tion in this area began in 1857 when the San 
Antonio and San Diego Stage Company 
started operations. One of their advertise- 
ments stated, “Passengers and mail are for- 
warded in New Coaches drawn by six mules 
over the entire length of our line, except 
from San Diego to Yuma, a distance of 180 
miles, which we cross on mule back.“ 

The fare from San Diego to Tucson was 
$125 and it included the guarantee that an 
armed escort would accompany the stage 
coaches through the Indian country. 

We have made some improvements in speed 
and comfort and effected certain economies, 
including elimination of the armed escort, 
and can offer the same trip today for $27.60. 

Transportation in the southwest became 
big business shortly before the Civil War. 
The Overland Mail Company connected the 
western terminus of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad at Tipton, Missouri with San Fran- 
cisco. The company had 100 heavy Concord 
coaches, 1000 horses, 500 mules and 750 em- 
ployees. Its government contract required 
the line to make the 2750-mile trip in 25 
days, and I understand they had a splendid 
record of schedule performance and usually 
made the trip in only 23 days. Lack of com- 
petition often permits a conservative sched- 
uling policy, but this was good performance. 

But the Overland Mail operation did not 
succeed in attracting sufficient traffic to show 
a profit from passenger revenues, so the Fed- 
eral Government subsidized the mail service. 
It was quite a subsidy, and had to be, because 
the cost of delivering mail from coast to coast 
averaged about $65 per letter. 

You would be surprised at the number of 
people who think that the Post Office still 
subsidizes the airlines for the carriage of 
mail. Actually, in our view, the pendulum 
has swung a little too far in the other direc- 
tion. At the old 8-cent air mail rate the Post 
Office kept 7.3 cents and gave the airlines .7 
cents, At the new 10-cent rate the Post 
Office keeps 9.4 cents and the airlines receive 
only .6 cents. And when first class mail moves 
today aboard an airliner, the Post Office keeps 
5.85 cents of the cost of the new 6-cent 
stamp, and we get 0.15 cents. 

Instead of receiving, we seem to be on the 
giving end, and that’s part of our problem. 

Rapid growth has been the story of recent 
airline success, but it is also the root of two 
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of our most pressing problems, both of them 
calling for careful consideration in the for- 
mulation of federal policies for the im- 
mediate future. i 

These two problems, which I will discuss 
briefly today, in the context of our seminar 
subject, are: 

First, the profit squeeze; and 

Second, the growing congestion at our 
larger hub airports and on the surrounding 
airways. 

There is nothing new about the concept 
of a profit squeeze, either in the economy at 
large or in the transportation business, 
which has had its fair share of this problem 
at various periods in the past. 

What makes the squeeze on the airlines 
today a matter of rather special concern is 
a combination of two factors. It is develop- 
ing against a background of an extraordi- 
nary growth which has seen our industry 
almost double in size every five years, with 
future growth projected at a corresponding 
pace, despite the larger base. The second 
factor, resulting from the first, is our in- 
dustry’s truly awesome projected require- 
ment for new capital. 

During the ten-year period 1957 to 1966 
the average annual growth rate in passenger 
traffic of the major U.S. airlines was 12.5%. 
For the next five years through 1971 the aver- 
age annual growth rate is forecast to be 
13.8%. And cargo traffic is growing even 
faster. The average annual growth for the 
10 years through 1966 was 19.2%, and the 
industry anticipates an annual growth rate 
of 21% for the next 5-year period. 

To accommodate this growth the 12 major 
U.S. airlines are planning to spend $10.5 
billion in the next 5 years. Ground support 
equipment will be a significant part of this 
total. Of the $10.5 billion, $1.7 billion or 
16.2% will go for ground support equipment 
such as new reservations systems, baggage 
handling facilities, cargo handling facilities, 
and additional equipment required to han- 
dle the Boeing 747’s and the new jumbo 
Trijet aircraft. 

Capital expenditures this year alone will 
grow to a new high—$2.7 billion dollars, of 
which more than $400 million will be for 
ground support equipment. A substantial 
amount of the planned capital expenditures 
for each of the next five years will go for 
advance deposits for aircraft to be delivered 
in subsequent years. We are already making 
advance payments for the Boeing 747 in in- 
stallments over a three year period with 50% 
of the purchase price met six months prior 
to delivery. There are presently 100 747’s 
on order by the 12 major carriers. The car- 
riers must deposit $1 billion in progress 
payments on 747’s alone prior to delivery. 
The money of course will not earn any re- 
turn for the carriers before the 1970's. 

We paid $5 to $7 million for each 727 or 
707. The new jumbo Trijets will cost $15 or 
$16 million, and the 747’s come to over $20 
million per plane. 

The cost of all flight equipment in service 
at the beginning of 1967 was about $5.5 bil- 
lion. With the present program for the next 
5 years, the airlines have committed them- 
selves to an investment nearly 200% of the 
value of the entire fleet at the beginning of 
1967. Yet the projected industry growth rate 
on which the equipment purchases are 
planned is not out of line with the last five 
years of history, and with the higher unit 
cost of new aircraft. 

So, you may ask, what are we worried 
about? 

Quite simply, our revenues, although 
climbing rapidly are not keeping pace with 
our expenses. The reason is clear. 

The simplicity and efficiency of the turbine 
engine, and the genius of the engineers who 
designed today’s jet aircraft have enabled us 
to reduce unit costs, which we call costs per 
revenue and available seat mile, despite the 
upward spiral in the costs of the wages we 
pay and the materials we buy. This lowering 
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of unit costs has permitted us to make actual 
decreases in passenger fares and freight rates. 

Measured against a 1957-1959 base of 100, 
the average cost of all items in the consumer 
price index was 117.1 for 1967. Services, re- 
flecting higher labor costs, were up even 
more, and public transportation as a whole 
was up to 133. Air fares for domestic trunk 
carriers measured against the same base, were 
98.7, and our air cargo rates were 94.4, These 
lower fares have stimulated traffic, but there 
are clear signs that we have gone about as 
far as we can go, because unfortunately our 
ability to continue to pass on to our passen- 
gers the benefits of lower unit costs has come 
to an end. Our unit cost levels have bottomed 
out. The fleet conversion to jet aircraft is al- 
most completed, and the new generation of 
jumbo jets and SST’s in a mix with existing 
fleets does not promise any dramatic change 
in this pattern. 

Much attention has been given to the re- 
cent favorable earnings record of the trunk 
airlines and yet in only one of the last 12 
years have the carriers as a group exceeded 
the CAB’s allowable fair rate of return of 
10.5% on total investment. With an ever in- 
creasing investment base, American’s 1967 
earnings reflect an actual dollar decline from 
1966, and we will be happily surprised if this 
year’s results are as good as 1967's. Since we 
must maintain a satisfactory rate of earnings 
to protect our credit rating and our ability 
to sell securities or make new borrowings to 
meet our capital requirements, it is easy to 
see the cause for our increasing concern. 

We believe the industry and the CAB will 
have to face up to the problem of inadequate 
return on investment caused by low fare 
yield before this year is out. 

The second problem, that of congestion on 
the airports and airways, is receiving increas- 
ing attention, not only from us, but from 
the Administration, the Congress, and the 
airport operators, who are directly concerned 
and who have more power than they per- 
haps realize to find solutions. 

It may, in a sense, be somewhat anomolous 
to talk about airport and airways congestion 
here in the southwest, where it is not yet 
a problem, And yet, the situation is so 
threatening to our industry, and in such 
need of careful examination in the determi- 
nation of federal policy, that it seems to 
me to be appropriate for discussion at this 
seminar. It has furthermore been the object 
of some highly pertinent and thoughtful 
pronouncements by the new Department of 
Transportation. This policy statement de- 
serves careful attention; I will comment on 
it in greater detail after describing the 
nature of the problem. 

It is increasingly apparent that demand 
for airport rumway use is exceeding supply. 
This excess of demand over supply is leading 
to serious operating delays, most of them 
at the 23 largest hub airports. Two years ago, 
the Federal Aviation Administration esti- 
mated that these delays were costing the air- 
lines some $40 million a year. The added cost 
to the individual passengers who are de- 
layed is harder to calculate, but it is obviously 
high and getting higher. 

Congestion and delays are not limited to 
the ground. They occur in the air as aircraft 
are stacked in holding patterns, some of them 
far removed from the airport. These pat- 
terns often stretch back so far as to interfere 
with traffic patterns in distant cities, and 
it is not unusual for a congested pattern 
in New York to delay the departure of an 
aircraft from a city as far away as Chicago. 

It is often assumed that the growth of 
airline traffic is the principal cause of this 
congestion. It is indeed one of the causes, 
but when we examine the total growth record 
in air transportation we can readily see the 
significance of another cause: the even more 
impressive growth rate of private flying. 
usually referred to in our industry as “gen- 
eral aviation”. 

Today the private aircraft fleet for out- 
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numbers the airline fleet, and is growing 
considerably faster. 

In 1956 the airline fleet totaled 1881 air- 
craft. The private fleet totaled 63,000. Today 
there are about 2400 airline aircraft, but the 
private fleet has risen to over 100,000. Looking 
ahead 10 years we estimate that the airline 
fleet will total about 3500 planes, while the 
private aircraft total will reach 180,000. 

The private fleet is not only larger, but is 
far exceeding the airlines in flight hours. The 
airlines flew 3,800,000 hours in 1956. Private 
fiying totaled over 10,000,000 hours, or 73% 
of the total. The private flying percentage has 
risen to 78.5% today, and is not expected to 
diminish in the next ten years in spite of the 
impressive growth of the airlines. 

This rapid growth in private flying is also 
reflected in percentage of use at our leading 
airports. At these airports, those with FAA 
control service, the airline percentage of total 
use has dropped from about one-third in the 
early fifties to 20% today. It is projected to 
drop further, to only 12% ten years from now. 

One reason for this trend is the use of 
larger aircraft by the airlines. Much of our 
growth is being accommodated without a pro- 
portionate growth in the number of opera- 
tions. The average number of seats on each 
airline plane operating out of New York was 
52 ten years ago. It is now over 90, and will 
reach 111 by 1970, and 156 by 1975. 

Those of you who travel frequently on 
the airlines probably think of Friday as a 
bad day to fly. Delays are worse on Fridays, 
and much publicity was given to the famous 
black Friday in New York a few years ago, 
when weather and congestion combined to 
grind our operations nearly to a halt. It is 
true that airlines carry more passengers on 
Fridays, but this affects only the volume 
inside the terminal buildings. In terms of 
total operations, the airlines fly only one 
percent more schedules on Fridays than on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days. So the congestion on the runways is 
not due to increased airline operation, but 
rather to the perfectly natural inclination of 
the private flier to come and go on his own 
business at the same peak hours our passen- 
gers chose to arrive and depart on theirs. 

Private flying gives us concern under two 
other headings. One is safety. This is a direct 
effect of differing operating standards. Al- 
though some corporate aircraft in the private 
fleet and most of the air taxis are flown by 
professional pilots whose training and whose 
records approach airline standards, there is 
still a dangerous difference in minimum 
standards. A 17-year old boy, who is not per- 
mitted to drive to or from the airport, can 
land his own plane at LaGuardia or O'Hare at 
night or during the hours of peak airline use. 
Seventeen year old boys have not presented 
us with a large problem, and I use the ex- 
ample only as an illustration of the differing 
minimum standards and their obvious rela- 
tionship to safety. 

Airlines require full instrument flying ca- 
pability, complete navigation systems, with 
transponders for positive air traffic control. 
We have two pilots in the cockpit, both 
with air transport and instrument ratings 
for all-weather operation. The minimum re- 
quirement for private flying in the same lo- 
cations under visual flight rules is a radio 
and a single pilot with a private license. 

Airline pilots receive recurrent training 
on a continuing basis. They must obtain an 
FAA rating for every new type of equip- 
ment flown and must pass semiannual pro- 
ficiency checks. The private pilot is not re- 
quired to undergo any training beyond that 
needed for his private license. 

The physical exam for private pilots is 
less rigorous than that required for a truck 
driver operating across state lines. 

It seems obvious to us that standards for 
private flying in and out of airports serving 
large numbers of airline jets must be up- 
graded to approximate as closely as possible 
the standards of the airlines. 
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The last of our problems with private flying 
relates to the costs of operating airports and 
the nation’s airways. 

Most hub airport costs are almost totally 
underwritten by the landing charges paid 
by the airlines and passed on to the pas- 
senger as a part of the cost of his ticket. 
The small private plane pays an insignificant 
minimum landing charge, usually less than 
$10. Yet the private plane takes as much or 
more time on the runway than does the air- 
line plane, which pays landing fees many 
times higher. 

Similarly, the airline passenger, paying a 
5% tax on his ticket, is paying his share 
of the cost of the nation’s airways. The 
private pilot pays only a small gasoline tax 
which produces only about one percent of 
the annual cost of operating the airways. 

Clearly the private pilot is getting a free 
ride. We would have no objection to that, 
nor would the public using the airlines, if 
it were not for the congestion, related ex- 
pense, and added delay—and the safety haz- 
ard—that results from private use of the 
large hub airports at peak hours. 

It is far less expensive to build small air- 
ports to accommodate private aviation than 
to invest the half billion dollars required 
for new airline jetports. A well-equipped 
private airport can be built for one-twentieth 
of the cost and on less than one-twentieth of 
the land required for the airline jetport. 

Construction of new satellite private air- 
ports is essential, and there are many exist- 
ing facilities that can be upgraded or used 
in their present state by private fliers. But 
only by restrictions placed on airport use by 
the airport operators, or by higher safety 
standards, or by user charges reflecting the 
true cost of use—time on the runway, or 
preferably by all three, can this problem be 
resolved. 

We do not feel it is fair to our passengers, 
the people who cannot afford to own their 
own planes, to ask them to subsidize those 
who can. 

Fortunately the new Department of Trans- 
portation is focusing on the problem. I re- 
ferred a few minutes ago to an extremely 
significant policy statement on this subject. 
It was contained in a speech made last No- 
vember by the Assistant Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Cecil Mackey. I quote: 

“As with any scarce resources, airport 
capacity and airspace capacity must be al- 
located in a way which takes into account 
the productivity of the users in the light of 
our overall transportation objectives. This 
means that allocative techniques must be 
established that yield the greatest return on 
our investment. 

“Normally in our private enterprise econ- 
omy, this process, which is in effect a ration- 
ing process, is carried out by the price 
system. But here, in air transportation, 
where the Federal Government controls the 
airspace system, and governmental units of 
one kind or another own and operate many 
of the airports, the price system is only 
marginally applicable. Instead, public policy 
at each level must establish the necessary 
combinations of pricing and regulatory tech- 
niques that will ration the resources so as to 
gain the greatest possible use. 

“In the case of airports, there has been 
virtually no use of regulation to relieve con- 
gestion or increase efficiency. Where charges 
have been imposed, generally in the form of 
landing fees, the objective has been simply 
to ‘pay’ for the facilities. The notion of 
rationing; i.e., the deliberate manipulation 
of charges and other devices to increase 
capacity, improve productivity, relieve con- 
gestion or achieve greater efficiency, has 
literally played no significant part in our 
provision of air transportation facilities. 

“All too often local authorities have not 
been willing to take the steps which in our 
economy are normally considered quite logi- 
cal to solve either their financial problems 
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or their congestion problems. Frequently 
aviation has simply not been assigned a very 
high priority at the State or local level nor 
has there been a willingness to levy charges 
on all users consistent with the facilities 
and services offered or desired, 

“The Department of Transportation recog- 
nizes that the problems associated with avia- 
tion growth cannot be solved simply by un- 
limited additions of concrete and electronic 
gear. The problem is basically that of allo- 
cating scarce resources and must be dealt 
with in those terms. This is the approach 
that we will be taking. We will encourage 
both private and public authorities to use 
their initiative and imagination in dealing 
with those aspects of the problem which can 
best be handled at the local level.” 

The concept of establishing user priorities, 
of allocating scarce resources in the public 
interest may appear basic and self-evident, 
but it reflects a thinking almost totally 
absent from the aviation scene during the 
years of helter-skelter growth. It is an exam- 
ple of simple logic and a perceptive approach 
that must emerge as we undertake a systems 
study of our problems. The systems concept 
was implicit in the creation of the new De- 
partment of Transportation, and we welcome 
it as we look to continued progress in the 
development of federal transportation policy. 

A few weeks ago Bob Bedingfield, the New 
York Times’ able transportation writer, 
started a feature article as follows: 

“The transportation industry, coming out 
of a year of constantly rising wage and 
material costs and facing another with even 
steeper increase in sight, views 1968 some- 
what as an uncommonly intelligent turkey 
might view the month of November.” 

We know what he means. But despite the 
problems I have outlined and several others 
I have not had time to mention, we expect 
to survive November 1968 and many future 
Novembers as well. 

Thank you. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR MOSS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with a practice I adopted several 
years ago, and have followed faithfully, 
I am again making public disclosure of 
my income and assets. The fact that the 
U.S. Senate will shortly consider the re- 
port and resolution on ethics has not in 
any way triggered this disclosure. I 
simply feel that this is an appropriate 
time to do the job. 

Since I have practically no income be- 
yond my Senate salary, and my assets 
are very modest, some of my colleagues 
may wonder why I am making this in- 
formation public. I am doing so because 
I feel that all public officials owe it to 
their constituents to report to them, at 
regular intervals, their full income and 
assets, and I do not want to be in a 
position of calling on others to make a 
disclosure which I have not made myself. 

My total income for 1967 was $34,922. 
Thirty thousand of this was my salary, 
and the additional $4,922 came from 
honorariums for speeches, consulting 
fees, stock dividends, and royalties on my 
book “The Water Crisis.” 

My total assets at this time are $43,- 
704.20, which includes the equity on my 
homes in Salt Lake City and in Chevy 
Chase, Md., my saving and building 
association accounts, two Utah building 
lots and my family car. 

My liabilities total $56,481.18, consist- 
ing mostly of the mortgages on my two 
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homes, and loans connected with the pur- 
chase and renovation of the Salt Lake 
City home. 

All amounts are approximate. My wife 
has no additional income or earnings. 

Following is a complete listing of my 
income and assets for the calendar year 
1967: 

Financial statement, Mar. 15, 1968 
(All amounts approximate) 
ASSETS 

Savings, Oriental Building Asso- 


Os e De VAE a D $2, 504. 20 


FTT 1, 000. 00 
Lot in Holladay, Uta 750. 00 
Lot in Salt Lake City, Utah 8, 000. 00 
1965 Ford Mustang 1, 200. 00 
5 shares stock, Standard Oil Co. 
of California 250. 00 
Equity in home in Salt Lake City- 10, 000. 00 
Equity in home in Chevy Chase, 
BY G RET ARE Ce EE SY CRAIN Alta 20, 000. 00 
oe T A e e e cli CREB teary 43, 704. 20 


LIABILITIES 
Mortgage on Salt Lake City home 21, 000. 00 
Mortgage on Chevy Chase home... 19, 239. 00 
Personal note due in 1971....-_--~ 10, 000. 00 


Loans on insurance policies 6, 242.18 
TOLSE ERa in Ahit p 56, 481. 18 
INCOME 
All income for 1967, including 
$30,000 salary, honorariums, 
consulting fees, stock dividends, 
book royalties, eto 34, 922. 40 


WHAT WHITE AMERICA MUST DO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President an edi- 
torial in the just-out Saturday Review 
issue dated March 16 is devoted to the 
urgent problems of the cities. The article, 
titled “What White America Must Do,” 
is written by the magazine’s special con- 
sultant on urban affairs and author of 
the book, “Cities in a Race With Time,” 
Jeanne R. Lowe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this penetrating discussion, 
dealing with the problem of our “race 
with time” before another so-called 
long hot summer, may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT WHITE AMERICA Must Do 

(Eorron's Nore.—Jeanne R. Lowe, author of 
“Cities in a Race With Time,” is special con- 
sultant on urban affairs to SR.) 

On the whole, the massive report by the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders is a brave and basic document—far 
better than progressive Americans, white or 
black, had expected. It eyen drew a hopeful 
response from Black Power spokesmen. Yet 
the aftereffect of reading the commission’s 
historic indictment. of white racism as the 
“fundamental” cause of Negro rioting, and 
its detailed (too familiar ( description and 
(bigger but still familiar) prescriptions for 
steps to alter ghetto conditions is a terrible 
letdown. Where do we go from here? 

The crucial question remains unanswered: 
What can be done to prevent recurrent riot- 
ing and even open rebellion? The commis- 
sion’s proposals provide a blueprint for com- 
prehensive action on causes. But they do not 
tell us what should be done now to reduce 
the possibilities of bloodshed in the cities 
this summer. Nor does the report detail the 
causes of or prescribe cures for the under- 
lying erosive factor of racism. 
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A timebomb is ticking in the cities. Ten- 
sions, resentment, and militancy grow among 
Negroes who are cynical about a national 
government that has cut back such essential 
programs as the youth Job Corps and train- 
ing, and about local governments that have 
done nothing since last summer except beef 
up their police arsenals. The commission has 
handed the country a laundry list of unex- 
ceptionable programs so massive and mani- 
fold that action on all but a few before sum- 
mertime is clearly impossible. 

We can do virtually nothing between now 
and June to win the war on poverty, or to 
undo the multiple burdens of discrimination 
and segregation detailed by the commission. 
What is possible, and what must be done, is 
to buy a little time by giving substance to the 
faith that the majority of Negroes still have 
in this country through a major demonstra- 
tion of our commitment to new national pri- 
orities and full equality. 

We must take immediate dramatic steps, 
backed up by the most effective legislative 
programs, to close the credibility gap that 
steadily pushes black America further away 
from white America and breeds violence. 

Whitney Young of the Urban League is 
right in declaring that the Negro problem 
has been studied to death and that the time 
has come, instead, to study the problems of 
white America. For as Swedish social econo- 
mist Gunnar Myrdal found so clearly some 
twenty years ago in his study of the Negro 
in America, “the Negro problem is predomi- 
nantly the white man’s problem,” and, “all 
our attempts to reach scientific explanations 
of why the Negroes are what they are and 
why they live as they do regularly led to 
determinants on the white side of the race 
line.” 

For generations, Myrdal wrote in An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, the majority of Negroes, al- 
though subordinated and suffering the con- 
sequences of the failure of America to live 
up to its creed of equality, justice for all, 
and the essential dignity of man, were “un- 
der the spell of the national suggestion.” 
The summer-time riots indicate that the new, 
young, urbanized and more educated Ne- 
gro has fallen out of the spell; he has lost 
faith. 

What can America do now—between now 
and June? To begin with, we can certainly 
stop debating spending priorities between 
Vietnam versus the cities, and a tax increase 
versus inflation, as though these were the 
only alternatives. Doubtless a tax increase 
will be needed, but within the proposed cur- 
rent federal budget the Administration and 
Congress can cut back major nonessential, 
nondefense spending and divert billions into 
crash programs for cities. This shifting of 
funds and priorities will demonstrate to black 
America that this country means what it 
says. Money can be available if we: 

Cut back a good part of the several bil- 
lions that are paid annually to farmers and 
growers for keeping land out of cultivation 
and for price supports. As it is, little of this 
farm payments program fights rural pov- 
erty. 


Shelve plans to build the SST. The pros- 
pect of flying Americans from New York to 
London in an hour and a half is of far less 
national importance than moving Negroes 
into the mainstream of American life. 

Divert large sums from the moonshot, By 
postponing this effort in order to repay a 
long overdue debt to the American Negro, 
we will do far more to enhance our world 
prestige. 

Slow down the crash program for urban 
highway construction. The temporarily un- 
finished highways can serve as visible monu- 
ments at the entrances to cities of our na- 
tion’s unfinished business. As it is, proposed 
routes only threaten to wipe out the homes 
of poor Negroes who have no place else to 
go. And these “freeways” are a mocking 
reminder of the Negro’s immobility in me- 
tropolis, while the white suburbanite moves 
freely. 
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With money thus sayed, Congress should 
enact and fund several major programs that 
will do the most the soonest for the people 
living in ghettos: 

A major rent supplement program to allow 
hundreds of thousands of slum dwellers to 
move into existing standard private hous- 
ing at decent occupancy standards. It seems 
impossible—based on past performance—to 
build any part of 600,000 new publicly as- 
sisted units this coming year; only a frac- 
tion of 6,000,000 are possible in five years. 

A massive work-study-training program 
for at least half a million youths, tied in to 
urban and rural rehabilitation projects, to 
direct their frustrated energies and hopes 
into constructive, meaningful work that will 
give a stake, as well as a part, in improving 
their environment. 

Give Negro youth hope of a fair chance in 
the job market if they study and train by 
putting major federal funds into staffing the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
and making our civil rights laws a reality. 

Let a Negro’s dollar buy housing wherever 
he can afford it, and without the “color tax,” 
by enactment of a strong federal open hous- 
ing law with full enforcement power and 
staff to back it up. (The commission soft- 
pedaled the severe effect of the discrimina- 
tory housing market on the whole complex 
of forces affecting the Negro’s chances,) 

Enact an emergency summer-school pro- 
gram to pay the salaries of teachers, for 
operation of schools and even busing of chil- 
dren, to give remedial instruction to young- 
sters who are falling behind in class. 

What can we do—indeed, what must we 
do—to cure the “fundamental cause” of our 
so-called Negro problem: white racism? 

Unless each white American can honestly 
examine himself and admit his blame for 
racist behavior patterns and come to see 
that the current crisis is the product of a 
failure in human relations and the practice 
of democracy—unless we can recognize these 
things and start doing something to change 
them—we will never root out the basic ill- 
ness that corrodes our society. 

We must listen to the militant Negro 
American’s critique of American society and 
of individual white Americans’ conduct 
toward blacks; see how he perceives our prac- 
tice of “democracy,” “equality,” and “human 
dignity.” Read books that explain the false 
basis of race pride and prejudice and white 
superiority. We must be willing to reexamine, 
rewrite, and start teaching correctly to both 
adults and children the history of the Negro 
in America as it really is, and of white con- 
duct toward the Negro. We must come to see 
that the reason the Negro American has less 
than his share of the goods of America is 
because white America has systematically (if 
sometimes unconsciously) excluded him, and 
then alter this system. We must make an 
effort to ourselves to the actual con- 
ditions of life for ghettoized Americans, and 
endeavor to help them help themselves to 
change things. White Americans must learn 
to know black Americans as fellow men and 
women. 

Unless we also do these things that cost 
not money but human effort, no amount of 
money will help. If we begin, we may win 
the wars that we are now losing both at 
home and abroad. 

JEANNE R. LOWE, 


A TIME FOR LEADERSHIP 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in the 
past few weeks I have felt compelled to 
challenge the President and other lead- 
ers who assert that violence in our cities 
is inevitable. 

I believe that the vast majority of 
Americans, of all races and all political 
opinions, see mass violence as a threat to 
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themselves, their families, their property, 
and the Republic itself. 

Yet, we seem to be at a point in time 
where mass violence is to be tolerated, 
or to be excused in advance. We also see 
the threat of mass violence used as a 
pressure tactic, to force Congress and 
other levels of Government to act. 

A very thoughtful article, “A Time for 
Leadership,” appeared last week in Roll 
Call, a weekly newspaper published on 
Capitol Hill. I would particularly like to 
call attention to one statement in this 
article which underscores something 
which has troubled me: 


There is a certain incongruity here. The 
President says that riots are inevitable 
whatever the Congress does, the advocates 
of particular pieces of legislation say that 
riots may be averted if their own favorite 
bills are passed. Yet, Congress passed Civil 
Rights bills in 1964, and in other years, but 
violence continued to increase. The correla- 
tion between the two is difficult to see. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be inserted at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A TIME FOR LEADERSHIP: PROSPECT OF SUMMER 
VIOLENCE Is SEEMINGLY ACCEPTED 


(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 


There was a time when violence, or the 
threat of violence, was universally deplored. 
This was so, even in a country which had 
grown up by pushing Westward into less 
civilized frontiers, into places where the law 
did not reach, and where, for at least a cer- 
tain period of time, might tended to make 
right. 

We have had sporadic thrusts of violence 
in America. The twenties was the era of gang- 
land murders, the Ku Klux Klan inflicted its 
own terror on the rural countryside, the Civil 
War saw riots against the draft, recent years 
have seen acts of violence stimulated by 
racism, the bombing of a Negro church in 
Birmingham, looting, arson, and murder in 
Newark, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 

Until today, however, the majority of 
Americans, and more particularly our leaders 
in Government, have deplored all resort to 
violence. Violence seemed to erupt, but rarely 
did “responsible” spokesmen for any group 
speak of it as an affirmative good, and as 
something toward which they were aiming. 
When violence did occur, it was rapidly 
placed under control, and those who had 
perpetrated it were held responsible, both 
legally and morally. 

Today, after several summers of rioting 
and a terrible cost in life and property, we 
approach the summer of 1968. Instead of tak- 
ing every step to prevent a repetition of such 
violence, President Johnson has said that 
riots were inevitable. Instead of trying to 
exercise responsible leadership, the more vocal 
Negro spokesmen have used violence as a 
threat of blackmail in advancing demands 
which the society as a whole finds unreason- 
able, but not nearly as unreasonable as the 
tactic. 

In an off the cuff talk to college students 
this month, President Johnson said that “we 
will have several bad summers before the 
deficiencies of centuries are erased.” He gave 
his reply in answer to a question from a Ne- 
gro student who wanted to know whether the 
President could avert another bad summer. 

Mr. Johnson gazed at the rug for a moment 
and said: “We can’t avert it.” He said that 
the best would be done with the resources 
available, but he did not see that anything 
could prevent more trouble in the cities this 
year and in the future. 
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The expected public reaction to this state- 
ment, which sounded very much as if the 
Administration simply was planning for vio- 
lence and was taking no real steps to prevent 
it, was slow to come. In fact, it has not come 
yet. 

One critic, Daniel Moynihan, now director 
of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University, did speak out. He said 
that the assumption by many liberal Ameri- 
cans and even by the President that vio- 
lence is inevitable in American cities this 
summer “begins to erode the process of the 
American Republic.” 

“Violence,” Moynihan stated, “is never in- 
evitable; violence is never admissible in this 
society.” He said the fact that the “Presi- 
dent himself lent credence to it (violence) 
the other day when he said there will be 
monstrous rioting next summer is just 
that—monstrous. There must be a stop to it 
and particularly an immediate and passion- 
ate objection” to the notion that gives “aid 
and comfort to an ever-rising tide of do- 
mestic violence.” 

Moynihan urged liberals to “decry most 
especially any legitimization of it (violence) 
in terms that the failure of liberal efforts to 
maintain the pace of social change or to 
change the course of foreign policy, or to pro- 
duce a sane and loving society, somehow 
makes violence inevitable 

He sald that the civil rights movement of 
today has become “a caricature of the move- 
ment it was fighting against.” And respon- 
sible publications have provided such advo- 
cates of violence with a forum. 

Daniel Watts, editor of the black nation- 
alist magazine, The Liberator, wrote an arti- 
cle entitled “America Will B ” in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. His conclusion: “Black 
America has reached its Rubicon. We can pre- 
pare a modern Noah's Ark and return to 
Africa or select and seize a separate state, 
but these plans are hardly practical. Yet we 
are strategically located in the cities; more 
and more the heart of the city is the black 
man’s land. We do not possess the power to 
overthrow, but the riots have proved that 
we have the power to disrupt, to burn... 
We shall share in the economic power of 
this land or perish in the streets. Clearly, 
Whitey won’t let us share, so it’s burning 
that must come.” 

Thomas M. Tomlinson, a research psychol- 
ogist for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
said that the riots will continue “because the 
mood of many Negroes in the urban North 
demands them, because there is a quasi- 
political ideology which justifies them and 
because there is no presently effective deter- 
rent or antidote.” 

In Washington, D.C., Marion Barry, local 
leader of the Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee, and the Rev. Edward A. 
Hailes, the chapter secretary of the 
NAA.CP., said that violence would erupt 
in the city’s “Harlem” unless Negro frus- 
trations were recognized and dealt with. 

The Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth, an aide to 
Martin Luther King, said that many Negroes 
have become convinced that violence can 
accomplish that nonviolence could 
not. They will not abandon this belief, he 
said, “until they come to realize that vio- 
lence engenders the very hate and bitter- 
ness that we are trying to destroy.” 

A Negro Quaker, whose religion histori- 
cally has condemned violence and stressed 
peaceful reconciliation of conflicts, said that 
“violence is inevitable in the revolution” to 
establish justice for Negro Americans. Bar- 
rington Dunbar, a New York social worker 
and representative of the American Friends 
Service Committee to the Black Power Con- 
ference held in Newark, New Jersey, said 
that the present situation “demands mili- 
tancy. It demands revolutionary tactics 
rather than accommodation to the system 
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that has been brutal and violent so far as 
the Negro is concerned.” 

Here we have it. Militant Negro spokes- 
men, who are by no means leaders of any 
recognized constituency, urge and advocate 
violence. The Government says that, yes, 
violence is to be expected. Respected news- 
papers say that Congress must pass the 1968 
Civil Rights bill, not because it is good leg- 
islation, but because if it does not pass, we 
will have riots. 

There is a certain incongruity here. The 
President says that riots are inevitable 
whatever the Congress does, the advocates 
of particular pieces of legislation say that 
riots may be averted if their own favorite 
bills are passed. Yet, Congress passed civil 
rights bills in 1964, and in other years, but 
violence tended to increase, The correlation 
between the two is difficult to see. 

What is more clear is that we are rapidly 
moving away from the democratic process. 
We are tending to support or oppose legis- 
lation not on its merits, but on the basis of 
what its supporters might do if it were re- 
jected. This becomes government by black- 
mail, might becomes right, and Congress- 
men and Senators might just as well stay 
home. 

Now Martin Luther King threatens to close 
Washington down unless his demands are 
met. Dick Gregory threatens to close down 
the Democratic convention in Chicago unless 
his demands are met. The President is unsafe 
on the campaign trail. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the President is willing to preside 
over this disruption of the process of gov- 
ernment, the very kind of disruption which 
may make his own defeat inevitable. 

Members of Congress, needless to say, do 
not want to be threatened. Without the free- 
dom to consider legislation on its merits, de- 
bate it freely, and vote as conscience dictates, 
our form of government will be hollow in- 
deed. 

Americans remember a time when the per- 
petrators and advocates of violence were the 
ones at fault, not the honest citizen attempt- 
ing to go about his daily business. Now those 
who advocate violence are hailed as leaders, 
and the Administration declares that their 
wildest threats are inevitable realities. While 
all of this occurs the President says that he is 
concerned with making our streets safer. 
Safer, we might ask, for whom? 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has sent to the Congress the 
most sweeping, comprehensive conserva- 
tion message ever sent by a President to 
Congress. I have studied the message and 
support it wholeheartedly, for I believe 
its proposals are necessary, as the title 
of the message indicates, “To Renew a 
Nation.” 

The President points out we have ac- 
complished a great deal in the field of 
conservation, and I am proud to say I 
have helped in these past accomplish- 
ments. As a member of the Interior Com- 
mittee and the Public Works Committee, 
I have authored some legislation, cospon- 
sored and supported still more, in the im- 
portant fields of air and water pollution, 
recreational development, reclamation, 
and ocean exploration. 

On the Senate floor, in committee 
hearings, and in public speeches, I have 
at one time or another spoken in behalf 
of nearly every measure mentioned in 
this message. I was especially pleased to 
see the call for passage of the central 
Arizona project which will provide much- 
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needed water for a large portion of the 
West. 

But, as the President points out, the 
need for legislation is not over. Some of 
the areas he mentions and some of the 
legislation he calls for will engage the 
Congress for years to come. 

The importance of water- and air-pol- 
lution control has been brought to the 
attention of the public and important 
corrective steps are being taken, but we 
need to do more. 

Our landscape needs protection. In 
many areas, once the damage is done, we 
can never recover. We have passed laws 
in this area, but we need to do more. 

We have already set aside many areas 
for outdoor recreation, but not enough 
to fill the future demands of our growing 
population. We need to do more. 

I have already joined with Senator 
DANIEL BREWSTER as a Cosponsor to his 
bill which would establish the Potomac 
National River called for by the Presi- 
dent. 

The ocean may well hold the key to 
our future existence on this planet. We 
know it contains the minerals and food 
the world’s population will require in fu- 
ture years. We have begun studies to de- 
termine what the oceans contain and 
how we can best use them. But we must 
do more. 

In all of these areas there is much we 
can and must do. The President has out- 
lined the needs in each area. But we must 
not waste time, we need to get on with 
our part of the job. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times on this sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

To Save A NATION 

Man’s technological capacity to alter his 
environment and his preference for speed, 
profits and convenience have placed his very 
existence in jeopardy. From the ravaged red- 
wood forests of California to the oil-befouled 
beaches of Puerto Rico, from the now threat- 
ened waters of Lake Baikal in Siberia to the 
choking, polluted air above New York and a 
hundred other major cities around the globe, 
humanity is threatened by the unintended 
consequences of its own ingenuity. 

The reckless, unheeding misuse of tech- 
nology and the refusal to respect ecological 
values may make earth an uninhabitable en- 
vironment. As President Johnson observed in 
his message to Congress last week, “‘conser- 
vation’s concern now is not only for man’s 
enjoyment—but for man’s survival.” 

The issues are worldwide but, until the 
concern is also worldwide, each nation must 
act to save itself and try to conserve what it 
can of the human habitat. The United States, 
one of the most prodigal offenders, is also one 
of the leaders in the belated effort to bring 
technologies and resources into a humane 
balance. That is what conservation is all 
about. 

No recent Administration has accomplished 
more for conservation than President John- 
son's has over the past four years. In part, 
the President and Secretary of the Interior 
Udall have made good on a generation of 
agitation and education. They have also pro- 
vided strong leadership and some fresh initia- 
tive on their own. 


The latest message is in the nature of an 
interim report, reviewing old problems and 
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calling attention to some that are new. Its 
greatest merit is its comprehensiveness; it 
brings together many diverse but interrelated 
environmental issues, 

Three of Mr. Johnson’s recommendations 
are particularly promising. He proposes giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior authority 
to regulate the viciously destructive strip- 
mining industry. If the states do not devise 
adequate controls within two years—as Ken- 
tucky already has done—the Secretary could 
impose Federal standards. 

Similarly the President asks that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare be 
empowered to develop and enforce standards 
covering chemical as well as biological con- 
taminants of drinking water since a recent 
study indicates that nearly one-third of the 
nation’s public water systems may not be 
pure. 

And to combat the growing danger to the 
world’s oceans and beaches from tankers 
which spill oil, Mr. Johnson seeks to create 
an economic incentive for better manage- 
ment, Shipowners would be required by law 
to reimburse the Federal Government for the 
full cost of cleaning up oil pollution. 

The exciting ideas about long-range plan- 
ning set forth in last year’s report on the 
Potomac River Valley are carried forward in 
the President’s recommendation that Con- 
gress declare the Potomac a “national river” 
and provide coordinated types of zoning in 
the valley. 

President Johnson submits seven areas for 
inclusion in the wilderness system and re- 
news his request for several valuable pieces 
of legislation, some of them long in the Con- 
gressional mill, to establish a network of 
scenic hiking trails, protect certain wild and 
scenic rivers, revive the highway beautifica- 
tlon program, replenish the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund and create national parks 
in the redwoods and the North Cascades. 

If he properly understands his relationship 
to his environment and has the will and self- 
discipline to do so, man can be master rather 
than victim of his own economic and tech- 
nological forces. The President’s message sets 
forth the minimum measures needed for 
what must be an unremitting effort. 


GUNNAR MYRDAL ON PLANNING 
THE FUTURE SOCIETY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Gunnar 
Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist who has 
spent so much time in studying the 
American scene and writing about it, on 
October 3 of last year addressed the Na- 
tional Consultation on the Future En- 
vironment of a Democracy at a meeting 
here in Washington dealing with the next 
50 years, The consultation and Dr. Myr- 
dal’s address were under auspices of the 
American Institute of Planners. 

I have now received a copy of the text 
of Mr. Myrdal’s speech together with his 
consent to have it included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this may be done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NECESSITY AND DIFFICULTY OF PLANNING 
THE FUTURE SOCIETY 
(Address by Gunnar Myrdal, October 3, 1967, 

Washington, D.C., to the National Consul- 

tation on the Future Environment of a 

Democracy: the Next 50 Years, 1967-2017, 

called by the American Institute of Plan- 

ners) 
I 

Before I begin, I feel I must “define the 
situation” of my speaking to you at this oc- 
casion. 
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By accidents of environment and inclina- 
tion, I had in my youth drunk deeply of the 
political optimism of Enlightenment. As & 
Swede I had been spared, even more com- 
pletely than the average young American, 
from personal experiences of the horrors of 
war. The Great War, as the first holocaust 
was then called to demarcate its uniqueness, 
was in Sweden as in the rest of the world 
assumed never to be repeated. Also, the 
colonial power structure still held the larger 
part of mankind outside the intense interest 
of a young man in a Western non-colonial 
country, except for romanticizing literature 
and static social anthropology, picturing 
their societies in rest. The population ex- 
plosion in the backward regions—as that 
part of the world was then called—had not 
yet occurred; and nationalist liberation 
movements and cravings for development 
were for the most part conspicuous by their 
absence or their utter inconsequentiality. 

My experience in life as a social scientist 
and a social reformer has thereafter taken 
me far away from the simple trust in an easy 
and rapid advance through planning towards 
Utopia, which was my spiritual heritage. And 
the world has changed greatly, on the whole 
in the direction of making planning and re- 
form ever more difficult. I do not believe I 
have become cynical. I stick to the ideals 
from Enlightenment as firmly as ever. But 
I am less hopeful about their early realiza- 
tion or even about the feasibility of an ap- 
proach to it. 

As far as ideals and goals are concerned 
I am thus very much at one with the plan- 
ners who have arranged this conference. 
From the comprehensive documentation pre- 
pared for the conference I find that you 
firmly adhere to the Enlightenment ideals, 
as they early in this nation’s history be- 
come articulated in the moral code which I 
once called the American Creed. It was en- 
shrined in the founding documents of the 
new republic and has continually served as 
the nation’s conscience. It is thus quite in 
line with this glorious American tradition 
that one of the stated purposes of the con- 
ference is to spell out this philosophy so 
that it can serve as a basis for planning pol- 
icies and programs. 

But I am afraid that I have now got a 
sharper eye for the difficulties arising against 
giving reality to the goals you and I have 
in common, I have been a planner all my 
life and will remain so. But I have increas- 
ingly been impressed by the staggering ob- 
stacles to overcome. I therefore feel a little 
out of place at a conference aimed at popu- 
larizing planning. As Mr. William R. Ewald, 
Jr., your program chairman, can testify, I 
have tried to escape this duty. Since I am 
nevertheless here this morning, I have to 
rely upon the assumption that you have 
enough of what George Kennan once called 
“the great American capacity for enthusiasm 
and self-hypnosis“ not to become discour- 
aged by the difficulties I will find it my in- 
tellectual duty to point out, so that in fac- 
ing these difficulties you instead will perhaps 
feel a greater urge to overcome them. 

m 

About the necessity of planning I can be 
brief. Foresight, and planning action to im- 
prove the outcome of the development that 
we foresee, particularly action to avert dan- 
gers ahead, is the essence of whatever ra- 
tionality there is in human life. What we 
mean by planning, however—and what all 
those in America who are allergic to plan- 
ning also mean—is a determined effort, 
through our democratic institutions for col- 
lective decisions, to make very much more 
intensive, comprehensive, and long-range 
forecasts of future trends than have been 
customary, and thereafter to formulate and 
execute a system of coordinated policies 
framed to have the effect of bending the fore- 
seen trends toward realizing our ideals, 
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spelled out in advance as definite goals for 
planning. 

In passing I might be permitted to stress 
that the choice to have a much more force- 
ful system of planning in America would 
not imply the necessity of more detailed 
control and a larger bureaucracy. Without 
in this connection dwelling further on this 
point, I want only to state that if this 
country had more successful planning, this 
would instead free the citizens from a lot of 
irritating public intervention of which there 
is an astonishing amount in the United 
States. Mostly it is a consequence of having 
too little planning. 

mr 


The almost total absence of planning is, 
of course, particularly flagrant in regard to 
international relations. In my lifetime the 
world has drifted into two world wars, 
planned by no one; we might now be on the 
unchartered course towards a third and more 
final world war, in which, incidentally, the 
United States will not, as in the earlier ones, 
escape destruction and the slaughter of 
civilians. 

In this precarious situation the world is 
today spending as much or more on minor 
wars and, in particular, war preparations, 
as the sum total of the national incomes in 
all the underdeveloped countries. The pro- 
tracted attempts to negotiate an interna- 
tional agreement on disarmament, or at 
least a decrease of armament, have been for 
all practical purposes a failure. The prepara- 
tions for war through massing of armaments 
have steadily increased and are increasing 
today. What all countries are trying to do 
for their own security increases the danger 
for all. 

Every planner must also feel intensely 
anxious when contemplating the trends in 
the great majority of mankind who live in 
the underdeveloped countries. Their present 
situation has for the most part its historical 
background in the collapse of the colonial 
power system which spread as a totally un- 
Planned avalanche after the Second World 
War. Every true planner must be expected 
to give a nostalgic thought to a pasesd op- 
portunity: how different things might have 
developed if the rich countries in the begin- 
ning of this century had seen the writing on 
the wall and set out to prepare the colonial 
peoples for the responsibilities o? independ- 
ence. 

As things have come to pass, the income 
gap between the rich nnd the poor countries 
is rapidly widening as indeed it has for a 
century and more. Their economic develop- 
ment has in recent years even slackened. 
The population explosion that in most of 
these countries has been the only major 
social and economic change. combined with 
a too slow increase in agricultural yields, is 
ante raising the specter of a world hunger 


While this is happening in the poor coun- 
tries, the inflow of capital from the rich 
countries—what is commonly described as 
„ald“ —has tended to stagnate. As a percent- 
age of their national output it has decreased 
by a quarter. The “quality” of aid has also 
fallen, because more and more is tied to ex- 
ports from the donor countries. Also a much 
larger share of the capital flow is now in the 
form of credits instead of grants, rapidly 
and steadily raising the burden of debt-serv- 
ice to be paid out of the poor countries’ 


See my little book, Challenge to Affiuence, 
Vintage Books, New York, 1956, pp. 91ff. and 
Beyond the Welfare State, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1960, pp. 88-89, 99-102 
et passim. 

2I here exclude China, but I attempt to 
take account of the loss of income by the 
men who are drafted and the national sacri- 
fices of employing such a large part of the 
available high-level scientific and technolog- 
ical personnel in unproductive activity. 
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meager export returns. Meanwhile, the rich 
countries are dawdling in giving the poor 
countries improved export opportunities. 

There is a race angle to the relation be- 
tween rich and poor countries, though most 
of us succeed in remaining unaware of it. 
All the rich nations are white or predomi- 
nantly white, while almost all poor nations 
are colored. In the world as a whole, most 
people are colored and poor, while the mi- 
nority of people who are well off are mostly 
white. What I fear more than anything else 
is the infusion of the race issue in the in- 
ternational class struggle. A sign that should 
make us aware of that danger is that so often 
at meetings of representatives from the poor 
countries, in the resolution adopted against 
“colonialism” and “imperialism” we also find 
the word “racialism” as something they pro- 
test against. 

In a world development dominated by the 
major issues I have tried to characterize, 
acute conflicts explode continually, as, for 
instance, most recently the war in the Middle 
East. When things go wrong and a settle- 
ment is not reached, it has become customary 
to complain about the “failure” of the in- 
ternational organizations, in particular the 
United Nations. These complaints are, in 
my opinion, misdirected. The United Nations 
is not a world government, and, if my world 
federalist friends will forgive me, will not 
become one in the now foreseeable future. 
It is nothing more than an agreed instru- 
ment for national diplomacy, which does not 
mean that it is not important. The “failures” 
complained about are failures of the member 
states to reach agreements.’ 

Such failures on the part of the national 
governments are not restricted to the type 
of major issues I have highlighted. Every 
conscientious and devoted member of the 
international secretariats can, from his own 
experience, point to any number of big and 
small issues where it would have been to 
the great advantage of all parties to reach a 
compromise agreement, though they did not 
do it. 

National governments are primitively self- 
ish and obstinate—penny wise and pound 
foolish—and taking positions between which 
no compromise is possible; and in so doing 
they surely have their nations behind them. 
As chief of one international secretariat for 
ten years, I could give a long series of lec- 
tures illustrating that point. And I have often 
reflected on the fact that big business in 
their deals show so much more mutual con- 
fidence and consideration than governments 
do, so much more of what could be called 
“rational generosity”. 
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This implies that we have to move to poll- 
cies of the national governments in order to 
reach an understanding of why the world 
situation is permitted to drift unplanned in 
the disastrous way at which I have hinted. 
There is a further important reason why we 
should move our analysis to the national 
scene. We must all be aware of how the devel- 
opment of international relations limits and 
distorts all efforts at planning even in the 
more narrow national conception of planning. 

But let me first keep to the national poli- 
cies in regard to international issues. The 
American government is completely free to 
express general, moving but non-committal 
declarations about the horrifying dangers in- 
volved in the present armament race and 
of their eagerness to put a stop to it. But 
when it comes to agreeing on even a small 
practical step in that direction, they are 
found anxiously to look over their shoulders. 

They must be acutely aware of the fact 
that at home there are nationalists who sus- 


*See my Realities and Illusions in Regard 
to Inter-Governmental Organizations, L. T. 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture No. 24, Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1955. 
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pect that they are letting down their guards. 
and selling out the security of their country. 
Considering the way people are informed— 
or rather misinformed—an organized propa- 
ganda campaign by a small but determined 
nationalist group can ferment a wave of 
popular emotions, as we have repeatedly 
seen in the postwar era, not least in this 
country. The powerful military-industrial 
complex—to use former President Eisen- 
hower’s expression—has vested interests 
in fostering such nationalistic emotions, 
Though in this address I am primarily inter- 
ested in what happens in the United States, 
I might be permitted to express my belief 
that the situation is not radically different. 
in the Soviet Union. Even they have their 
generals and suspicious nationalists and 
probably also their military-industrial com- 
plex. 

The room for reasonable negotiations be- 
comes thus severely constricted. Moreover, 
the government and its negotiators become 
interested in managing its releases, press con- 
ferences and briefings so that opposition is 
not aroused at home. Thus, facts and com- 
promise proposals that do not fit the tactical 
positions taken by the government under the 
restrictions caused by consideration of the 
volatile home front tend to be blotted out; 
often a totally false picture is given. And 
your mass media collaborate fairly faith- 
fully. Similar forces are at work in all inter- 
national issues in all countries, Planning and 
rational policy positions are, then, not pos- 
sible, 

The long course of events that has in the 
end led to the present state of large-scale 
American warfare in Vietnam can be dis- 
cussed as a legal issue in terms of whether 
commitments and rules—in the Constitu- 
tion, the Charter of the United Nations, sey- 
eral earlier international agreements, and 
more specifically commitments in relation to 
the Geneva Settlement—have been broken. 
It can also be analyzed as a moral issue. 
Finally it can be considered in terms of its 
many-sided effects in America, in Southeast 
Asia, and in the rest of the world. 

In the present context I will skip all these 
important material issues and stress only one 
thing, viz, that this war has developed in a 
completely unplanned way: as a destiny in 
the sense of the classic drama. No one shar- 
ing responsibility for the individual decisions 
during the almost twenty years that have 
led up to the present situation meant the 
development to take the turn it took and 
have the results it had. 

Only by having to be brief am I prevented 
from going through other aspects of the 
United States foreign policy now and in re- 
cent times to illustrate that it has not been 
planned with a consideration of the need for 
rational coordination in view of the long- 
range effects. Even when a particular policy 
proved wise and benevolent by itself, other 
policies pursued at the same time frequently 
wrenched and twisted it. The government 
was not carrying out a coordinated and 
planned foreign policy. 

It is a huge problem and to this problem 
should be directed much more systematic re- 
search, why a country’s foreign policy is so 
unplanned, so irrational in its means, and so 
irresponsible towards declared ideals and 
goals, One obvious fact is that the demo- 
cratic system of government does not guar- 
antee that the persons elected and appointed 
for directing foreign policy have the moral 
and intellectual qualities that are required. 
(I do not need to stress the fact that dic- 
tatorships give even less of such a guaran- 
tee of superior competence.) But at the 
bottom, the crucial cause is that the general 
public is ignorant, gullible to nationalistic 
pressure groups, and often actually seek- 
ing in their foreign policy attitudes an outlet 
for their pent up hostility and aggressive- 
ness which they have often, at least to some 
extent, learned to suppress in their human 
relations within their own countries. 
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The important lesson for us planners is 
that if in the foreign policy field planning ts 
insufficient, bad, or totally lacking, the ex- 
planation is in the end an unenlightened na- 
tion. Any improvement in planning needs as 
necessary precondition a massive adult edu- 
cation drive, directed towards increasing 
popular knowledge about the facts and 
strengthening popular faith towards our 
goals, our ideals. 
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I have given so much emphasis to the 
problem of planning in the foreign policy 
field because whatever failure of planning in 
this field we permit to exist has grevious con- 
sequences for all planning in the national 
field. We should be well aware of this as we 
now observe the serious repercussions for 
national planning of the unplanned Amer- 
ican war in Vietnam. 

These repercussions are of two types. When 
our unplanned foreign policy implies a de- 
viation from our ideals, this weakens the 
volitional basis for national planning also, 
i.e, popular attachment to our ideals, the 
goals we need to have firmly established for 
that planning, too. Wars in particular have 
a deteriorating moral effect on people. To 
this is added the economic and financial ef- 
fects. As the cause is unplanned foreign 
policies, these effects must regularly imply 
distortions of both ends and means in the 
nations’ life that make national planning 
more difficult and less effective. 

But even apart from such repercussions 
from the foreign policy field, it is difficult to 
see much successful planning on a national 
scale in the United States. It is a fact that 
must make the planners disheartened that 
most of the time we are overwhelmed by 
events which we should have foreseen and 
against which we should have taken planned 
policy measures in order to cope with them 
more successfully. 

One example is the Negro rebellion that 
had its early forebodings several years ago, 
and this summer has flared up in violent race 
riots in so many American cities. Again I am 
prevented by the limits of this presentation 
from going into an analysis of this chain of 
events and the serious challenge to American 
democracy it has raised. The point I want to 
stress in this context is that the Negro rebel- 
lion very apparently came as a surprise not 
only to the American people at large but 
also to those responsible for American policy 
in this field, which of course should not have 
been necessary. 

From a planner’s point of view I might add 
two more points. There is now in America a 
certain bewildering uncertainty about to 
what extent we should rely on police power to 
suppress the rebellion and to what extent, 
at the same time, remedial actions should be 
taken in order to improve the social and eco- 
nomic conditions that are at the root of 
the rebellion. This uncertainty is the more 
devastating for rational planning as it reflects 
ambivalence among the people in regard to 
the ideals and goals that are the funda- 
mental value premises for planning, without 
a clarity of which uo rational planning is 
possible. 

My second point is the following. Assuming 
that it is decided that the social and eco- 
nomic malconditions, that are at the root of 
the Negro rebellion, should be improved, the 
planning of policy measures for that purpose 
cannot be restricted rationally to what can 
be done for the Negroes. I am then further 


assuming that America is not prepared to 


plan for going the way of a South African 
type of apartheid policy which would be in 
blunt contradiction to American ideals. 
Though poverty and all that poverty im- 
plies has a major incidence on the Negro 
population, the poverty stricken Negroes are 
only a third or a quarter of all the desperately 
poor in America, depending upon where the 
line is drawn, Already for technical reasons, 
improvement of Negro housing can only be 
planned as a part of a general housing policy. 
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The same is true of schooling and the im- 
provement of all other conditions of life. To 
be successful in stamping out discrimination 
against Negroes in the labor market, a pre- 
condition is a full employment economy. I 
feel sure that every planner agrees with 
these conclusions. 

This implies that the problem we are facing 
and have to solve by national planning is the 
general poverty problem in America. If we 
want to be rational we cannot restrict our 
policy measures to Negroes, even if it is the 
rebellion of that particular group in the 
American underclass that has given urgency 
to the problem. As we all know, even before 
the Negro rebellion that wider problem had 
been raised to importance in the national de- 
bate by a number of articles and books, sta- 
tistical investigations, conferences, etc. After 
preparations made on the initiative of the 
late President Kennedy during his last year, 
President Johnson took up the torch and de- 
elared courageously and emphatically the 
“unconditional war against poverty” in order 
to create “the Great Society.” 

These declarations were, however, not fol- 
lowed by any attempt to prepare a compre- 
hensive plan for what their realization would 
imply. But by themselves they are certainly 
in line with the cherished American ideals 
of liberty, Justice and equality. It is, however, 
also part of American history and tradition 
that the majority of Americans who are well 
off, secure, and comfortably adjusted as par- 
ticipants in the national community have 
grown accustomed to living on happily with- 
out giving much thought to enclaves of peo- 
ple living in misery. To this submerged 
underclass belong, besides a majority of the 
Negro population, many Indians, Mexicans, 
Asians, less completely integrated white im- 
migrant groups, particularly from Eastern 
and Southern Europe, and also a large num- 
ber of Old Americans who have remained, or 
become, “poor whites.” This is the reason 
why this affluent society has also been, and 
is today, the country of the huge rural and 
urban slums. 

The various policy actions rapidly impro- 
vised under the poverty program” were 
spuricus, not always well administred, and, 
as I said, certainly not carefully planned as 
the inauguration of a long-term national 
effort to realize the demands of the national 
ideals. Nevertheless, we planners had every 
reason to feel in deep sympathy with this 
“program”, as we saw in it, and the public 
debate around it, the beginning of an intel- 
lectual and moral catharsis that would open 
up the possibilities to gradually proceeding 
to more long-term, rationally coordinated, 
effective planning. What has actually hap- 
pened, however, as we all know, is that under 
the influence of the large-scale American war 
in Vietnam, the air has gone out of the “pov- 
erty program”. Least of all it has opened up 
the new opportunities for real planning that 
we could have hoped for. 

In the field of national economic planning 
in the narrow meaning of the term, directed 
upon stable and fairly rapid growth of the 
economy, the first half of the present decade 
represented a remarkable advance. The so- 
called Keynesian policy prescriptions were 
finally accepted fairly commonly even in the 
United States, and even in business circles— 
and not least there. It implied the overcom- 
ing of many superstitious ideas related to 
budget balancing and gold. This should rep- 
resent more permanent alterations of public 
opinion making rational planning more feas- 
ible even In the future. 

Unfortunately, while we made great ad- 
vances in getting the need for measures 
aimed at stimulating a relatively stagnant 
economy accepted, we did not have the same 
success in impressing the necessity of pre- 
venting the economy from running into an 
inflationary development. Again the Viet- 
nam war played havoc with national plan- 
ning. 

Moreover, one cannot rationally just want 
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economic growth. Planning must raise the 
question: growth of what and for what. The 
whole long-term “poverty program” should 
have been included. In such a case, stimu- 
lating the economy mainly by lowering taxes 
would not have been seen to be satisfactory 
planning. 
VI 

Among all pianners the city planners, who 
I am sure form a nucleus of experienced 
planning experts in the American Institute 
of Planners and at this conference, have for 
decades had much prestige and have gener- 
ally escaped the animosity against planning 
which has been so prevalent in America. In 
my traveling in this country I have also seen 
pieces of accomplishments of their science 
and art of planning that has impressed me, 
though, as we all know, not all urban “re- 
newal“ and development“ has had healthy 
overall effects. 

But by calling this national consultation 
you have aimed at something much more 
ambitious, viz. national planning for the 
“creative development of our environment, 
our society and our people over the next 
fifty years”, and demanded the articulation 
of national goals and of policies and pro- 
grams to implement the philosophy implied 
in these goals. And in asking a man like me 
to be present and to speak, you have under- 
lined this much more ambitious conception 
of the planning we need. 

As I said, I am impressed by many of the 
examples of city planning I have come across. 
But when I think of the metropolitan areas 
as total entities and the people living there 
as part of the whole nation, it is less possible 
to feel that we have made much progress, 
except on a small scale and in individual 
cases, Under the pressure of the masses of 
poor people moving into the cities, while 
the better off people are moving out, the 
inner core of many big cities in the United 
States have been continuously deteriorating 
and are deteriorating today, as we all know. 
This is true of all aspects of human life 
within their confines. In spite of the efforts 
of often devoted and highly competent offi- 
cials, the schools, for example, are on the 
average probably not improving much and 
are in many places becoming worse. The 
same is true about housing and everything 
else. 

About the planning problem of what 
should be done to reverse this trend, we 
know a lot of things in a general way. We 
know that the development of all kinds of 
means of transportation will have to be 
radically redirected. A tremendous construc- 
tion and reconstruction problem must be 
solved. Indeed the whole material frame of 
life has to be rebuilt, including houses, 
streets, parks and playgrounds, public build- 
ing facilities of all sorts, etc. 

As I already mentioned, rational policies 
cannot be confined to improve conditions 
for one group of poor people as, for instance, 
Negroes, but must be given a much more 
general scope. We know, moreover, that the 
toughest problem will be to rehabilitate the 
human inside of the slums, to lift the people 
out of cultural impoverishment, what I used 
to call their slum-mindedness. 
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In this very brief reference to the plan- 
ning problem of improving our urban en- 
vironment, let me only touch upon the 
financial issues involved. With the un- 
planned development we have behind us, 
and the situation that has become the result 
of that unplanned development, it is in the 
logic of things that the administrative and 
fiscal divisions must be altered. In the typ- 
ical case they now split off the inner city, 
inhabited mostly by poor people, from the 
suburbs where the better off live. 

Even after the creation of more func- 
tional, and in the normal case, bigger, ad- 
ministrative units, their systems of taxation 
like those of the states must be reformed 
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to permit larger taxation intakes. And even 
after such administrative and fiscal reforms, 
the federal government must stand for much 
larger financial contributions. When broad- 
ening the fiscal basis for policy in these ways, 
standards of schooling and everything else 
must become unified and enforced, 

I don’t need to do more than to mention 
that all such reforms meet the resistance 
of broadly based, powerful vested interests. 
And this, of course, is the explanation why 
so little in this direction has been accom- 
plished and why the inner cities have been 
left to deteriorate or, when in individual 
cases there has been improvement, this has 
been so partial and so slow. 

Added together, the financial costs to the 
nation of rebuilding the cities and rehabili- 
tating the slum populations must on any 
account amount to huge sums. I have seen 
no detailed plans on a national scale for 
what needs to be done to salvage American 
cities, and no summing up of what it would 
cost in financial terms to eradicate the slums 
and rehabilitate the slum dwellers. But such 
calculations should be made; they are needed 
for the gradual education of the American 
people to the magnitude of the task. And 
I would permit myself the observation that 
when at this conference you take up the 
national problem of what America should do 
to “cause a creative development of our en- 
vironment, our society, and our people”, this 
implies a commitment to think in these 
broad terms and to make these calculations, 

From my general knowledge of the propor- 
tions in the American economy, I draw the 
conclusion that the costs would amount to 
trillions of dollars. And a reliable plan to 
eradicate the slums and rehabilitate the 
slum dwellers will, to be at all realistic, even 
in the best case, have to reckon in terms of 
at least a generation. 

I draw the further conclusion that in this 
light the common idea that America is an 
immensely rich and affluent country is very 
much an exaggeration. American affluence 
is heavily mortgaged. America carries a tre- 
mendous burden of debt to its poor people. 
That this debt must be paid is not only a 
wish of the do-gooders. Not paying it im- 
plies the risk for the social order and for 
democracy as we have known it. 

This is the reason why this common idea 
of the immense richness of America to me 
has the serious implication that it is built 
on the assumption that not very much 
should be done to pay this debt. It is true 
that I feel confident that no investment is 
more remunerative than this “investment in 
man”, to use a popular term. But it is a long- 
term investment, and will in the short term 
require very considerable sacrifices of the 
American majority of people who are well 
off. To spell this out, openly and honestly, 
must be part of your request for national 
planning for a “creative development of our 
environment, our society and our people”. 

What you as planners on a national scale 
are up to, becomes then a duty to urge a 
change in priorities when considering public 
expenditure. I agree with your former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and many others, that the 
United States should not afford to spend bil- 
lions of dollars in preparing for a flight to 
the moon when there is so much to improve 
here on our earth, not least in the United 
States itself. It may be that the Soviet Union 
feels they need to do it in order to increase 
their international image; the United States 
should be strong enough to feel that it does 
not need to spend its funds on such unpro- 
ductive adventures. 

What is more serious is the fact that Con- 
gress is much more willing to spend money 
on wars and war preparations than on needed 
improvements at home—not to speak of 
what we should now do in order to aid the 
underdeveloped countries. For us who see the 
necessity of doing within the near future 
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very great things, implying huge expendi- 
tures, for turning the development of our 
urban life into an approach to a more whole- 
some one, it must be shocking to see how 
much easier it is to get appropriations for 
war and war preparations several times 
bigger than we would need to make a modest 
but effective start of a planned development 
of what in the program for this conference 
has been called “a creative development of 
our environment, our society and our people“. 

The even more serious fact is, however, 
that Congress apparently reflects how the 
American electorate feel toward this ques- 
tion of national priorities. The fact that a 
majority of Americans are fairly well off and 
do not feel the pinch of the misery of the 
slum dwellers—except as a strange and un- 
pleasant element in the surrounding to 
which they just want to close their minds— 
makes understandable this popular disinter- 
est in what the organizers of this conference 
have explained they mean with national 
planning. 

Drawing this line of mental isolation be- 
comes the easier in America because, for 
reasons which I cannot develop in my short 
address today, the lower strata in the Amer- 
ican society have remained so inarticulate. 
It is visible in their low rate of participation 
in elections, both local and national, when 
they are not mobilized and exploited by the 
political machines, and also in the weakness 
of the trade union movement in America, 
which hardly embraces more than a quarter 
of the workers. Speaking of the submerged 
underclass I have called them the world’s 
least revolutionary proletariat. This passivity 
and non- involvement of the American under- 
class is not without responsibility for the 
fact that policies of various kinds—agricul- 
tural policy, taxation policy, social security 
policies and even the statistics on unemploy- 
ment—show a strange bias against the in- 
terests of the poorest. 

The Negro rebellion implies now an ex- 
ception for one group in the American 
underclass, But for many reasons, which I 
could develop at some length, it has not 
triggered off a unified and progressive move- 
ment of all the underprivileged, but may, at 
least in the short run, split them even more 
in mutual hostility and move also many in 
the comfortable majority group to even less 
understanding for the poor, 
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This conference is based upon the con- 
ceptlon that the ideals and goals for plan- 
ning should be spelled out in clear terms. 
With this I cordially agree, and I agree also 
with the view so transparent in all the prep- 
arations for the conference that we don’t 
need to go far in searching for them as they 
are the cherished American ideals of liberty, 
equality of opportunity, and justice. 

The main practical conclusion for my fur- 
ther analysis of the problem is then, that the 
first condition for planning in a democracy 
like the United States is to reach the people 
and enlighten them in regard to both the 
social and economic facts and to the policy 
conclusions to be drawn from the ideals and 
the facts. Without success on this popular 
level all planning becomes nothing more than 
an intellectual exercise among a small sect 
of devoted planners, who will, moreover, re- 
main under the constant temptation to com- 
promise their planning in order to have some- 
thing accomplished, however inadequate 
and perverted from the point of view of their 
professional program and the real needs of 
the nation. 

Having reached that conclusion, I must 
finally register my dissatisfaction with a 
trend among economists and social scien- 
tists generally to abandon the great tradi- 
tion, adhered to through generations by 
even the greatest scholars, namely to spare 
the time from their scientific work to speak 
to the people in simple terms that laymen 
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can understand. They are increasingly ad- 
dressing only each other. This trend to false 
“scientism,” this forgoing of our responsibil- 
ity for the formation of public opinion, again 
opens up a huge and complex problem which 
in this brief address I have merely to regis- 
ter as of crucial importance for whatever 
reality can be given to the ‘type of national 
planning which this conference is about, 
according to its program. 

Summing up, I see great difficulties fac- 
ing the planner when he lifts his ambitions 
to plan for the nation, not to say for the 
world, In some respects, the difficulties are 
greater in the United States than in some 
other countries among the rich Western 
countries. As the difficulties are real, we had 
better face them squarely. To do so is a 
primary condition for overcoming them. Il- 
lusions are always dangerous, the opportun- 
istic illusions more dangerous than others. 

It would be contrary to everything I have 
stood for in life to discourage planning. But 
planning should not be attempted in an airy 
optimistic mood. It must imply strivings 
against heavy odds. In the national as in 
the international field, what we need today 
is not a deceptive hopefulness that success 
comes easy, but the will to grapple with stag- 
gering difficulties. We need not the courage 
of illusory optimism but the courage of al- 
most desperation. 


RIOT IN OMAHA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial published in the 
Omaha World-Herald of March 6, 1968. 
The editorial concerns the appearance 
of former Gov. George Wallace in 
Omaha and the riot that followed. If 
anyone has challenged the facts recited 
in the editorial, it has not come to my 
attention. The editorial sets forth cer- 
tain principles that all Americans might 
well consider. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Nicut To REGRET 


Before his personal appearance at Omaha 
City Auditorium, George Wallace had ac- 
complished what he and his supporters had 
come to do. 

They had complied with Nebraska law in 
forming a new political party and had thus 
assured, if the signatures are valid, that 
Mr. Wallace’s name will be on the Nebraska 
Presidential ballot in November. 

But that was not the important event of 
Monday night. 

That event came when the escalation of 
anti-Wallace hatred and overt acts of har- 
assment had reached a peak. Police massed 
in front of the speaker’s stand were no 
longer able to protect Mr. Wallace from the 
shouting mob. 

One of the protesters swung on a police- 
man. It was an action visible to hundreds. 
The police detail, coolly and with profes- 
sional skill, formed a wedge, moved against 
the mob, sent its members running down 
the aisle where they were in brief and 
bloody combat with chair-swinging Wallace 
supporters. 

Within two or three minutes it was over. 
The intensive riot control training of the 
officers had paid off in a crisis. They were 
neither hesitant nor did they over-react, 
and their conduct was the one bright spot 
on what must be recorded as an evening 
Omaha will long regret. 

The tensions which developed then and 
in the hours since, the vandalism on the 
Near North Side, the death of a 16-year-old, 
the closing of a school—all might have been 
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prevented if a small group of Omahans, a 
minute fraction of the Negro population of 
Omaha, and an even smaller group of white 
allies, had chosen to let George Wallace and 
his supporters exercise their constitutional 
rights of free speech and free assembly. 

We make no defense of George Wallace’s 
views. He has a record of racism. But racists 
have rights, including the right to run for 
President. And Wallace's followers have the 
right to assemble peacefully, listen to and 
cheer their man, and to qualify him for the 
Nebraska Presidential ballot. 

This right the anti-Wallace demonstrators 
tried to deny to Mr. Wallace and his fol- 
lowers. Charged to an emotional pitch by 
singing, chanting and shouting, the demon- 
strators sought to disrupt the meeting while 
the Wallace people tried to ignore the dis- 
tractions,” as Mr. Wallace called them, and 
conduct a convention. 

On this particular evening, at least, the 
members of the Presidential Commission on 
Civil Disorders were dreadfully wrong: It was 
not the white racists who invited disorder. 
It was black racists and their white allies, 
including several nuns and members of the 
clergy. 

It would be deplorable if the excesses of 
those who hate George Wallace helped him 
to pile up a sizable vote in Nebraska, and 
perhaps elsewhere, but it is altogether pos- 
sible that these excesses can make him a 
formidable candidate and perhaps give him 
the balance of power in a close election. 

Meanwhile, Omaha has to live with the 
legacy of Monday night. Omahans of good 
will are obliged to keep on fighting for open 
housing and better jobs for Negroes because 
such measures are right and because the 
tens of thousands of law-abiding Negroes 
should not be penalized for the excesses of 
the few. 

But the fight is made much harder. The 
reservoirs of racial good will are drained by 
such excesses, 

And the ordinary citizen is aware that come 
what may, law and order and the agencies 
which enforce them are suddenly of prime 
e le id in an increasingly dangerous 

me. 


WISCONSIN AFL-CIO COMMENDS 
RALPH NADER 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, at a re- 
cent meeting the executive board of the 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO adopted a res- 
olution commending Ralph Nader “for 
his untiring, unselfish and devoted ef- 
forts to gain basic rights and protections 
for the American consumer” and ac- 
knowledging “the great debt of its mem- 
bers to Ralph Nader for his invaluable 
and unique services and efforts on behalf 
of all Americans.” 

I want to add my vote in favor of this 
resolution. And if I may presume to 
speak on behalf of consumers every- 
where, I want to extend to Mr. Nader 
acknowledgment of their great debt for 
his efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of the resolution printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WISCONSIN STATE 
AFL-CIO COMMENDING RALPH NADER 

Whereas Ralph Nader has carried on long, 
exhausting and difficult campaigns to gain 
basic protections for the American consumer 
leading to important federal legislation in 


such areas as automobile safety and meat 
inspection; and 


Whereas Ralph Nader has given of himself 
unstintingly to further programs of X-ray 
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control, pipeline safety and other basic safe- 
guards for the buying public; and 

Whereas Ralph Nader's efforts have en- 
couraged others in government and public 
service to join in seeking truth-in-lending, 
truth-in-advertising, and truth-in- credit 
measures, controls over flammable products 
and mail-order selling, and other vital re- 
forms which will assure the buyer of fair 
and honest treatment; and 

Whereas Ralph Nader has become a symbol 
and mainspring of a reborn consumer pro- 
tection movement in America; and 

Whereas Ralph Nader has carried on all 
these activities singlehandedly, without 
compensation, relying wholly on his personal 
resources to sustain his investigations, writ- 
ings and campaigns on behalf of every Amer- 
ican consumer; now therefore be it 

Resolved That the Wisconsin State AFL- 
CIO commend Ralph Nader for his untiring, 
unselfish and devoted efforts to gain basic 
rights and protections for the American con- 
sumer, and acknowledge the great debt of 
its members to Ralph Nader for his invalu- 
able and unique services and efforts on be- 
half of all Americans, 


THE LIFE AND SERVICE OF THE 
LATE JOSEPH W. MARTIN, IR., 
A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to pay tribute to one of America’s great 
men, whose earthly service was brought 
to an end within the last few days. The 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., had 
attained the age of 83. His contributions 
in life cannot be measured by the 4 
score and 3 years that he lived. His con- 
tributions will forever stand out in the 
annals of history. 

Joe, as he was affectionately known, 
was born in North Attleboro, Mass., on 
November 3, 1883. He was the son of 
a blacksmith. His formal schooling did 
not include a college education, yet 
by thrift and self-denial he provided a 
college education for other members of 
his family. 

Joe deserves a place in history not 
just because of the offices he held. He 
served in the Congress of the United 
States for 41 years. For 4 years he was 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, which from the standpoint of 
power is next to the highest office in 
the land. He served as chairman of 
the Republican National Convention at 
many successive conventions. He served 
as national chairman for the Republi- 
can Party. He also served in the State 
legislature, as a presidential elector, and 
in many other capacities. 

As a minority leader, Joe Martin for 
many years directly influenced the 
course of our history. It was 30 years ago 
this fall that I was elected to the House 
of Representatives. Joe Martin was then 
chairman of the Republican congression- 
al campaign committee. As such, he 
was very helpful to me. I cast my first 
vote in Congress for Joe Martin for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
We were in the minority, and while he 
did not become Speaker, the action of 
the Republican Party on that day made 
Joe Martin our leader. For many years 
he was an effective force for constitu- 
tional government, responsibility in 
spending and taxes, defense of the coun- 
try, and the preservation of our two- 
party system. 
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Joe loved his country. His country al- 
ways came first. Joe likewise loved the 
Republican Party, yet no Republican was 
more respected by the Democrat Mem- 
bers of Congress and their leaders than 
was Joe Martin. He fought hard and, 
although outnumbered, he won many a 
battle. As chairman of the Republican 
congressional campaign committee in 
1938, he directed the greatest upsurge 
that the Republican Party has ever ex- 
perienced in all its history. More new 
Republican seats were gained in that 
election than in any election before or 
since. 

Joe Martin was not only friendly and 
fair, but he held a broad view, and he 
was understanding. He did not cast his 
lot on the basis of where the power was. 
He was not a tool in the hands of the 
large delegations. He was fair to all dele- 
gations, large and small. Among other 
things, he held the view that if the Re- 
publican Party was to build and to serve, 
the Representatives from States having 
small delegations had to share in the 
assignments to committees of major im- 
portance. 

I believe I can say without contradic- 
tion that because of the direct interven- 
tion of Joe Martin, assignments such as 
the placing on the powerful Committee 
on Appropriations of Representatives 
Francis Case, of South Dakota, and Karl 
Stefan, of Nebraska, were made. I know 
that I had an opportunity to serve on the 
much-sought-after Committee on Ways 
and Means, not because of the voting 
power of the State of Nebraska in the 
Committee on Committees, but rather 
because Joe Martin thought it was the 
fair thing to do and said so. 

Joe Martin was my friend. He was 
true and loyal. He helped me in many 
ways. I shall always be grateful and I 
shall always cherish his memory. 

Joe Martin’s integrity and his credi- 
bility were of the highest order. A prom- 
ise once made was never forgotten or 
repudiated. 

What I am about to say about Joe 
Martin may be unknown by others. Joe 
Martin totally abstained from alcoholic 
liquors. He abstained because as a little 
boy he promised his mother that he 
would not use alcoholic liquors. The 
years rolled by, and Joe had reached 
an age where many people have physical 
checkups at frequent intervals. During 
the course of such a physical examina- 
tion Joe was advised that a little liquor, 
perhaps one drink at the close of the 
day, would be good for him physically. 
It bothered him. He did not want to do 
it. He did not want to violate a solemn 
commitment that he had made to his 
mother. 

He boarded the train, left Washing- 
ton, and sought the advice of a specialist 
in the field of medicine who had demon- 
strated unusual knowledge and skill in 
many things, including care of the heart. 
Joe told him about his promise to his 
mother and the advice that had been 
given to him. That distinguished physi- 
cian proved his greatness and proved his 
belief that there are more important 
things in life than to eat and drink by 
telling Joe Martin to reject the advice 
of the prior physician and adhere to his 
commitment that he had made as a little 
boy to his mother. 
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So far as I know, Joe Martin never re- 
lated this experience to anyone other 
than to my wife and to me, although he 
may have told others in confidence. We 
were both friends of his. We both grieve 
his passing and pay tribute to his mem- 
ory. I can think of nothing that I could 
relate that would better show the char- 
acter of Joseph W. Martin, Jr., the pa- 
triot from Massachusetts, than the ac- 
count that I have just related concern- 
ing his steadfast keeping of a promise 
that he had made. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ERNEST F. 
HOLLINGS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently in Columbia, S.C., friends 
and supporters of Senator Ernest F. 
Hotiincs of South Carolina held an ap- 
preciation dinner for the Senator. The 
dinner turned out to be the most success- 
ful event of its kind in the State’s history. 
South Carolinians turned out in unprece- 
dented numbers and they came from 
every walk of life. During the course of 
the evening, tribute was paid to Senator 
HoLLINGs by many distinguished guests 
and they were the most unusual compli- 
ments to be paid a freshman Senator. Of 
course Fritz HOLLINGS’ record of service 
to his State dates back 20 years prior to 
his coming to the Senate. I think some 
of these remarks concerning the Sena- 
tor’s past achievements might be of in- 
terest to the Members of this body. 
Among the speakers were the Reverend 
John C. Huss, Mr. Robert R. Coker, and 
Mr. Robert S. Small. Reverend Huss, a 
distinguished clergyman, is pastor of the 
Charleston Heights Baptist Church and 
is the biographer of the late Senator Olin 
D. Johnston. Mr. Coker is president of 
the Coker Pedigreed Seed Co. and a dis- 
tinguished educator and agriculture 
scientist. Mr. Small is the president and 
chief executive officer of Dan River Mills, 
Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent that these re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HOLLINGS CONTRIBUTION TO SOUTH 

CAROLINA'S AGRICULTURE 
(By Robert R. Coker) 

It is a great pleasure tonight to be able to 
say a few words about my friend Fritz 
Hollings and his service to agriculture in this 
State. 

Recently, the magazine Southern planter, 
a leading publication on agriculture research 
and education, printed an editorial praising 
Fritz for his efforts on behalf of American 
agriculture. The editorial pointed out that 
“Senator Hollings has truly placed his per- 
ceptive mind at the pulse of American life.” 
I find this significant in two respects. 

First, I cannot remember when a freshman 
Senator has received such nation-wide ac- 
claim for understanding of the complicated 
problems of agriculture and secondly, Fritz 
does, in fact, recognize that agriculture is 
the pulse of American life. 

He realizes that the American farmer has 
the capability of providing food, not only for 
Americans but for a hungry world, as well, 
and he has worked hard as Governor and as 
Senator to increase the export of South Caro- 
lina farm products to foreign markets, 

As Governor, Fritz worked to develop strong 
poultry programs—he spearheaded efforts 
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to construct a grain elevator at the State’s 
leading port in Charleston—a subject that 
resulted in tremendous growth of small grain 
production, especially soybeans. 

And he organized and led Agri-Business 
tours to the West Coast, South America and 
Europe to promote trade relations. 

Tobacco, the state’s leading money crop, 
also received a great deal of attention from 
Governor Hollings. He worked with South 
Carolina’s Congressional Delegation and lead- 
ing tobacco farmers and marketers to gain 
the initial five days of loose leaf sales for the 
state. And this year, as a member of the 
Senate, he was successful in obtaining a to- 
bacco program that extended this loose leaf 
season and will in the next couple of years 
result in full season loose leaf sales. 

Additionally, as a member of the Senate, 
he co-authored legislation which would 
amend the Farmers Home Administration 
Act to, among other things, remove the an- 
nual ceiling on insured loans and raise the 
aggregate annual limit on grants. This bill 
has already passed the Senate. 

He has also introduced legislation with 
Senator Sparkman of Alabama to provide 
additional loan assistance to farmers who 
have their crops destroyed as a result of a 
natural disaster—a situation our peach farm- 
ers are very famillar with—and legislation 
directing Secretary Freeman to make a study 
of ways and means to provide a more effec- 
tive crops insurance program for farmers. 

As a member of the Senate Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee and its subcommit- 
tees on research and general legislation and 
on forestry, Fritz is in a position to influence 
virtually every piece of legislation affecting 
agriculture in this country. And from my 
observation of his work in the past year 
and a half he has done just that to the bet- 
terment of every farmer in South Carolina. 

I believe he shall continue to do this and 
in the years ahead live up to the sentiment 
expressed on the floor of the Senate recently 
by John Stennis, the Senator from Mississip- 
pi for the past 21 years, who said of Senator 
Hollings, “He is a great asset to his State 
and to the Nation.” 


A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ERNEST F, HOLLINGS 
(By Robert S. Small) 

In the late '50’s and early 1960 this state’s 
textile industry and that of the rest of the 
nation was in serious trouble. We had cur- 
tailed production, nearly 400,000 jobs had 
been lost—and as cheap imports continued 
to flood our markets, there was no relief 
in sight. 

Fritz, then Governor, acted in his cus- 
tomary fashion and took the bull by the 
horns. He traveled to Washington and visited 
with the then Republican Administration. 
He came away with a promise of action. This 
“action” took the form of a Section 22 hear- 
ing before the Tariff Commission. Fritz testi- 
fied on the behalf of the South Carolina tex- 
tile industry in March of 1960 and in June 
5 received our answer —an unequivocable 


Fritz Hollings has never been one to take 
no for an answer. He then turned to the only 
avenue of appeal—Senator John F. Kennedy, 
a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Senator Kennedy came from a textile state 
himself and understood the problem of the 
textile industry, and in particular, the tex- 
tile worker. He pledged his help if he were 
elected. Well, as everyone knows he was 
elected, and he made good his pledge. Shortly 
after the election he met with Fritz Hollings 
at his Georgetown home and together they 
drew up a program to be launched immedi- 
ately after Kennedy's inauguration. 

On February 16, 1961, barely one month 
after he took office, President Kennedy an- 
nounced the appointment of a Cabinet com- 
mittee to do something about the textile 
problem, On May 2, 1961, with the words, 
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“I believe it is time for action“, the now 
famous 7 Point Textile program came into 
being. 

Fritz Hollings was the principle architect 
of that program. 

Using the 7 Point program we were suc- 
cessful in obtaining the LTA—Long Term 
Textile Arrangement—governing the impor- 
tation of cotton textiles, but we were unsuc- 
cessful in gaining the same protection for 
man-mades and woolens. The untimely death 
of President Kennedy prevented the comple- 
tion of the program. 

When the ist session of this Congress 
opened in January 1967, the textile worker's 
jobs were again in jeopardy. The LTA had 
been administered loosely for the last few 
years and imports of man-made and woolen 
goods were coming in at an unprecedented 
rate. 

Once again Fritz Hollings undertook the 
task of protecting 200,000 textile jobs. He 
introduced his now well-known bill, which 
if enacted would provide the solution to this 
domesitec crisis. He then proceeded to line 
up 67 other Senators to co-sponsor the meas- 
ure—an unheard-of feat for a freshman 
Senator. He managed to solidify labor, man- 
agement, and every competing segment of 
the industry behind his drive for import 
quotas, and he succeeded in obtaining hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Committee. 

Fritz was the star witness at these hearings 
and testified for over two hours on the scope 
of not only our problem, but every segment 
of our economy which is threatened by cheap 
imports produced at wages that are illegal in 
this country. 

These hearings focused national attention 
on our problem and in the closing days of the 
first session of Congress it looked as if the 
bill would be passed. Only the threat of a fili- 
buster prevented its coming to a vote and 
ultimate passage. 

However, as I mentioned earlier, Fritz. is 
not one to take no for an answer, and he has 
already renewed his fight in this session of 
Congress. 

I know I speak for the entire industry and 
its 200,000 workers when I say that we are 
confident that Fritz will prevail. And I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to express our 
heart-felt thanks for his continued efforts on 
our behalf. 

A POLITICAL CONVERSION 
(By Dr. John E. Huss) 

You can say what you will about life under 
a Democratic Administration but when has 
there ever been a day in which a Baptist 
minister and his wife could sit down to a 
hundred dollar a plate dinner? 

And how does it happen that a minister 
has a part on a political program? This is a 
new day. I do not engage in partisan politics 
from my pulpit as everyone who knows me is 
well aware. I believe in Separation of Church 
and State but I do not believe in Separation 
of Church and Statesmanship. 

Recently, I attended the President's Prayer 
Breakfast as a guest of my Congressman Men- 
del Rivers. I heard our President say that 
during these long nights he prays, It is en- 
couraging to all Americans that this is so. 

At the Breakfast I heard a stirring address 
delivered by General Harold K. Johnson, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. He pleaded with 
the distinguished governmental leaders pres- 
ent to “turn to God.” The address was a Mov- 
ing experience and was greeted with pro- 
longed applause. 

In my religious life I experienced what we 
Baptists call a conversion, an experience of 
regeneration. Many times we sing: “I once 
was lost but now am found, was blind but 
now I see.” In my political life I experienced 
a political conversion. I once was a Republi- 
can (Lost) but I became a Democrat (I 
See). I am a card carrying Democrat—a 
Sustaining Member. 

My voting record is horrible. 
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I was one of the odd number of American 
voters who voted for Alf Landon. When the 
election was over he had received eight elec- 
toral yotes. He carried Maine and Vermont. 
The final score: Roosevelt 523—Landon 8. 

After I had become a Democrat my reli- 
gious bigotry would not allow me to vote for 
John F. Kennedy. Long since I have regretted 
my short-sightedness, and I confess before 
all of you my mistake. 

But once John F, Kennedy became my 
President I supported him. Never in the 
world’s history have men borne the respon- 
sibilities of our recent Presidents. But when 
the final words of history are recorded the 
names that will never be remembered will 
be those of men who tried to obstruct what 
Was necessary to be done. 

When John F. Kennedy was felled by the 
assassin's bullets there were few, if any, out- 
side the family, who was more profoundly 
mourned by his death than 1. 

In my mind's eye I càn recapture the 
scene in the rotunda when Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy and her daughter went to the bier and 
knelt beside it. The young widow kissed the 
fiag, and her child reached under it to touch 
her father’s coffin. 

I hear in my memory muffled drum beats. 
I recall six gray-white horses, three of them 
saddleless, bearing the body of our fallen 
leader from the Capitol to the Cathedral, and 
from the Cathedral to the grave. 

I still hear the haunting notes of “Taps” 
sounded by the army bugler over the grave 
in Arlington Cemetery. 

One indelible imprint is the sad scene of 
the mourners leaving the grave. Jacqueline’s 
hand is entwined with a hand of her brother- 
in-law, Robert. 


“Lord, God of Hosts! 
2 Be with us yet, 
i Lest We Forget! 
Lest We Forget!” 


Olin D. Johnston, more than any other 
person was responsible for my change of 
allegiance from the Republicans to the Dem- 
ocrats. The other evening L. Mendel Rivers 
sdid concerning political parties, “I'd rather 
fight than switch.” Senator Johnston's in- 
fluence and John F. Kennedy’s death were 
such traumatic experiences that I know I 
will never switch back. 

I came to South Carolina in January 1950 
as pastor of the Southside Baptist Church, 
Spartanburg. This was the church that was 
attended by the Johnstons when they were 
in Spartanburg, it had been their church 
through many years. 

The Senator became one of the best friends 
Ihave ever had. We had opportunity to spend 
considerable time together. In addition to 
church activities we ushered in the New 
York together, alternating our homes. We 
were entertained in their Washington Home 
as house guests on numerous occasions. Our 
older son, John, was employed in the Sena- 
tor’s office four different summers. 

One time we took in the World Series to- 
gether, the Dodgers versus the Yankees. To- 
gether we strained with every pitch as Carl 
Erskine set a new world series strike out 
record. This record stood until recently. We 
jumped to our feet and applauded when Roy 
Campanella, the Dodger catcher, hit a home 
run. We set at the game and ate, not peanuts 
and hot dogs, but of all things—bananas, 
oranges and grapes. There was a fruit stand 
near the ball park and the Senator loaded 
up for the game. A big brown bag—full of 
fruit! 

Not once did Olin ever say to me, “John, 
you ought to become a Democrat.” But when 
I undertook to write a biography of the Sen- 
atox's life, I had an awakening. In studying 
the issues in which the Senator was in- 
volved I found myself for the most part to 
be in agreement with his thinking. I found 
there were clear cut differences between the 
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Republicans and Democrats. Although it took 
me a long time to make the discovery, I really 
have been a Democrat in principle all of my 
voting life. 

The Democratic party is flexible enough 
to include a variety of various opinions. 

The Republicans are concerned about 
sound diplomatic relations with other coun- 
tries; the Democrats are interested in help- 
ing to improve economic conditions that will 
practically stimulate better relations. 

The Republicans are interested in brick 
and mortar; the Democrats in the quality of 
people's lives. 

The Republicans are interested in the 
prime interest rate; the Democrats look be- 
hind statistics to see what the effect is upon 
the people. 

The Republicans are most interested in 
the people of privilege; the Democrats are 
interested in the masses. Demo is the Greek 
word for people and is the keystone of the 
Democrats. 

The Republicans expect problems to fit in 
a neat 19th century pidgeon hole; the Dem- 
ocrats know that problems are more complex 
and handle them accordingly. 

If there has ever been a true champion 
of the common man it was our late Senator. 
He never lost the feeling of humanitarian 
kinship with the common people or his be- 
loved South Carolina or of the nation. 

Our President, Lyndon B. Johnson, said 
this of Olin: “He had what is known as the 
common touch, which means in simple 
English that he loved and understood his 
fellowman.” 

When I came to name my biography I 
called it, “The Champion of the Common 
Man.” The publishers selected a title of their 
own, “Senator For the South.” I believe my 
title was the better of the two. 

All this I have said to create the back- 
ground for what needs to be said tonight. 

South Carolina has a brand new “Cham- 
pion of the Common Man” and his name is 
Senator Ernest F. Hollings. Just as the late 
Senator Johnston had the proper credentials 
to get the job done in his day, so does 
Senator Hollings have the credentials to get 
the job done today. 

Senator Hollings’ record as a fledgling sena- 
tor is one to be envied. He has conscien- 
tiously done his work both at Washington 
and at home. He is a familiar personality 
on the airlines as he travels from Carolina 
to Washington, and vice versa. 

One of his prized trophies is a golden 
gavel presented to him for presiding one 
hundred hours over the Senate. If the time 
was added since the award, he would be in 
line for a platinum gavel. 

As Senator Johnston once looked out for 
the interest of the textile workers so Senator 
Hollings does today. Continually in office 
will provide him time to demonstrate his 
sincerity both in his yoting record and in the 
introduction of effective legislation. He has 
already done enough to earn the gratitude 
of these workers. 

The Senator conscientiously tries to do 
what he believes is right. Such conduct once 
prompted Mark Twain to say: “Always do 
right. This will gratify some people and as- 
tonish the rest.” 

Newspaper readers and television viewers 
have seen recent pictures of the Senator on 
his visits to the poverty stricken areas of our 
State. The Senator’s compassionable concern 
impressed me that we have found a new 
champion of the poor, the oppressed, the un- 
derprivileged, the humble, and the money- 
less. 

The hope of these people, their only hope, 
rests in the Democratic party. 

We have a wonderful organization in 
Charleston called the Red Carpet Club. This 
organization is part of our Trident Cham- 
ber of Commerce which has for its treatise: 
“Nothing we have ever done in the past will 
ever be good enough again.” About two 
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hundred men with a sprinkling of women 
in executive capacities attend the monthly 
meetings of the Red Carpet Club. 

Senator Hollings addressed the Club last 
fall and I was selected to introduce him. 
At that time I concluded my remarks by 
sincerely saying, “As far as I am personally 
concerned I hope we will keep sending Fritz 
Hollings back to the Senate until he breaks 
the longevity record set years ago by ‘Cotton 
Ed’ Smith.” 

I repeat that wish tonight! 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes 
and for U.S. notes and Treasury notes 
of 1890. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded in order 
that I may make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my legislative 
assistant, Mr. Clayton Johnson, may be 
permitted the privilege of the floor during 
the discussion of the pending bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
similar request. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Lewis G. Odum, Jr., staff direc- 
tor of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and Mr. Hugh Smith, a staff 
member of the same committee, may be 
permitted the privilege of the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] will 
be in the Chamber in a moment and I 
am quite sure that he will ask that Mr. 
John Evans, a member of the staff of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
be given the privilege of the floor. There- 
fore, on his behalf, I make that unani- 
mous request at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], who is 
a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and very much interested 
in this legislation, has expressed a wish 
to have Mr. Charles L. Egenroad, a com- 
mittee staff member, extended the privi- 
lege of the floor. Therefore, on behalf of 
the Senator from Texas, I make that 
unanimous-consent request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the pending 
business has been laid down? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would remove the requirement that 
Federal Reserve banks maintain reserves 
in gold certificates of not less than 25 
percent of their Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation. It would also remove the 
gold-reserve requirement from U.S. notes 
and Treasury notes of 1890, which 
amounts to about $156 million. 

Gold has had a direct relationship to 
the currency of the United States since 
1792, when Congress provided for the free 
coinage of both gold and silver. From 
that time until 1933, gold circulated 
freely in this country, either as coin or 
in other forms. Many businesses paid 
their employees in gold dust. During this 
period of time, various fixed ratios of 
gold reserves to outstanding currency 
were required by law. 

When the Federal Reserve System was 
established in 1913, the Reserve banks 
were required to maintain a 40-percent 
gold reserve for their Reserve notes and 
a 35-percent gold reserve for their de- 
posits. At that time, the United States 
held less than $2 billion in gold. 

In 1933, it was required that all gold be 
delivered to the Treasury. At that time, 
gold ceased to circulate in the United 
States either in the form of coin, bul- 
lion, or dust. The Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 repealed the requirement that Fed- 
me Reserve notes be redeemable in 
gold. 

At the same time, the requirement in 
the Federal Reserve Act that Federal 
Reserve banks maintain reserves in gold 
was changed to allow them to maintain 
their reserves in gold certificates issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury against 
gold held by the Treasury. 

When gold ceased to circulate in this 
country, it lost any practical relation to 
the currency. Until that time, the various 
reserve requirements fulfilled a very 
practical function—to insure that there 
would always be enough gold to meet 
domestic redemption demands. When 
these redemption demands were no 
longer allowed, the practical reason for 
the reserve requirements disappeared. 

However, in 1934, Congress realized 
that Americans were accustomed to gold 
and most of them still wanted their cur- 
rency to continue to have some relation 
to it, even though they were no longer 
able to possess gold. Congress saw no 
real reason to remove the gold reserve 
requirement at that time. Our gold stock 
was increasing steadily and appeared 
adequate to meet the reserve require- 
ments and all other needs. Accordingly, 
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the gold certificate reserve requirements 
were retained although even then it was 
agreed that they performed no useful 
function. 

In 1935, our gold stock rose to just 
over 89 billion. This figure reflected the 
actual physical increase in our supply of 
gold and the devaluation in 1934 of the 
dollar from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an 
ounce, where it has remained ever since. 
The gold stock rose over the next 14 
years until 1949, when it peaked at $24.4 
billion, 

It was during this overall period of a 
rising gold supply that Congress first 
lowered the reserve requirement. It be- 
came apparent during the early 1940’s 
that the increase in the gold supply was 
not keeping up with the rising need for 
circulating currency. Thus, in 1945, when 
our gold stock was $20.2 billion, Congress 
lowered the reserve requirements on Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits to 25 
percent. 

In 1965, the reserve requirement for 
Federal Reserve deposits was relin- 
quished in order to free additional gold 
to help meet our obligation to redeem 
the dollar at $35 an ounce and to allow 
the necessary increase in the amount of 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation. 

Over the past 10 years, the United 
States has experienced a continuing 
deficit in its international balance of 
payments. This deficit has been financed 
in part by an increase in dollar holdings 
in free world central banks and in part 
by the sale of gold at $35 an ounce. As a 
result our gold supply has been reduced 
to approximately $12.1 billion. Of this 
amount, the current gold reserve require- 
ments amount to approximately $10.7 
billion. 

There are two separate and distinct 
reasons for removing the gold reserve 
requirements. Both of these have a direct 
bearing on the continued health of our 
economy. 

As I pointed out earlier, the gold re- 
serve requirement was implemented at 
a time when such a measure was neces- 
sary to support the free convertibility of 
the domestic currency into gold. Once 
this convertibility feature was removed, 
the practical reason for retaining the 
gold reserve requirement no longer exist- 
ed. Its retention in the face of this fact 
remains an anachronism. 

Contrary to what many believe, the 25 
percent gold certificate reserve require- 
ment bears no relation to the strength 
and stability of the dollar. This strength 
and stability is related to that of the 
American economy rather than to gold. 
Our yearly production of goods and serv- 
ices exceeds $800 billion. Our gold supply 
is just over $12 billion. After a compari- 
son of these two figures, it is easy to de- 
cide where the dollar’s real strength lies. 

The 25 percent gold reserve require- 
ment has proved misleading in another 
respect. The requirement does not mean 
that there is a 25 percent gold reserve 
for our entire supply of money. It is a 
reserve only for the actual currency in 
circulation. Circulating currency repre- 
sents less than 20 percent of our total 
money supply. 

The remainder of the money supply 
consists of coin and demand deposits, 
neither of which has any gold backing. 
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The gold required to be held by the 
United States as a reserve is equal to just 
over 5 percent of our total money sup- 
ply, which consists of coin, currency, and 
demand deposits. If we include time de- 
posits, which are easily convertible to 
cash or demand deposits, the ratio drops 
to about 2.8 percent. If we go one step 
further and consider that the real func- 
tion of the money supply is to facilitate 
the distribution of goods and services, 
then we may include existing consumer 
credit in the analysis. With the money 
supply and consumer credit combined, 
the ratio drops even further to about 2.2 
percent. 

These ratios alone should be enough to 
convince most that the retention of the 
present gold reserve requirement will not 
serve as a money supply discipline, since 
they represent such a small percentage of 
that supply. However, there are other 
factors in operation which diminish even 
further the effectiveness of the argu- 
ments that the gold reserve requirement 
serves as a disciplinary force. 

These factors center around the au- 
thority and operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Every commercial bank is 
required to maintain certain reserves 
against their deposits. The range within 
which this reserve must be maintained 
is set by law. The Federal Reserve Board 
is authorized to determine specifically the 
required reserves within that range. 
Thus, if the Federal Reserve Board re- 
duces the required reserve, each com- 
mercial bank is thereby authorized to in- 
crease its total deposits. This is generally 
done by the extension of new credit to 
borrowers. It has been estimated that by 
lowering the reserve requirements the 
Federal Reserve Board could effectively 
increase the total money supply by about 
70 percent, or $94 billion, without any 
change in existing law. In view of this, 
it is beyond doubt that the gold reserve 
requirement is not a real discipline to the 
money supply. 

This country has experienced un- 
precedented economic growth in recent 
years. This growth is measured in terms 
of real goods and services produced and 
distributed. We must do everything that 
we can to see that this healthy growth of 
the economy continues on a sound basis. 
A growing economy requires a growing 
money supply to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of the goods and services produced. 
This money supply, as I noted earlier, 
consists of coin, currency, and demand 
deposits. I have already demonstrated 
that the Federal Reserve Board, without 
any change in existing law, is authorized 
to increase the money supply through 
the reduction of reserve requirements, 
thereby causing increased demand de- 
posits. However, the needs for an in- 
creasing money supply cannot be met by 
the expansion of demand deposits alone. 
It must also have an expanding supply 
of coin and currency to meet the every- 
day needs of a growing population in a 
growing economy. 

Our monetary authorities advise that 
the demand for currency will increase at 
the rate of about $2 billion per year. 
Under the present reserve requirements, 
an additional $500 million in gold will 
have to be set aside each year to allow 
our currency supply to expand at the rate 
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dictated by the normal growth of the 
economy. Industrial gold consumption 
will continue to equal at least $160 mil- 
lion per year. Thus, if no other circum- 
stances arise, the remaining $1.4 billion 
of our uncommitted gold will either be 
committed to meet the reserve require- 
ment or sold for industrial use within 
less than 2 years. 

It is possible, if this happens, that our 
total money supply could still continue 
to expand through the device I men- 
tioned earlier—the use of a reduction 
in commercial bank reserve require- 
ments. However, this would not meet the 
need for an increase in the currency 
component of the total money supply. 
Thus, it is possible that the gold certifi- 
cate reserve requirement, which now per- 
forms no useful function, could exert a 
detrimental influence to the continued 
healthy growth of the economy. It is un- 
reasonable and unwarranted to allow 
such a thing to happen. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of the 
domestic economy, the repeal of the gold 
reserve requirement will remove the one 
remaining barrier to a rationally man- 
aged monetary system which may be 
tailored to fit the country’s needs, a far 
more desirable policy than one which is 
tied to the vagaries of gold production 
and distribution. 

The need for this legislation is more 
acute in regard to our international sit- 
uation, Under the provisions of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, the United 
States is committed to sell gold to free 
world central banks at the fixed price of 
$35 an ounce. As a result, the American 
dollar has become a major free world 
reserve asset. It has helped to provide the 
international liquidity which is essential 
to the growth of the world economy. Had 
foreign countries not been willing to hold 
the dollar as a reserve asset, the growth 
of the supply of international reserves 
would have been seriously crippled and 
would have correspondingly slowed down 
the growth of the economy. As it con- 
tinues to grow, the need for international 
reserve assets will also grow. This means 
that the American dollar must still com- 
mand the confidence of foreign govern- 
ments so that it may continue to fulfill 
its vital function as an international re- 
serve asset. 

The chronic balance-of-payments defi- 
cit which the United States has experi- 
enced in recent years has caused a steady 
drain on our gold supply. This fact plus 
the recent crisis resulting from the Brit- 
ish devaluation has resulted in a serious 
drainage of the gold which is available 
under existing law to exchange for dol- 
lars from foreign central banks. We have 
assured the free world that they need 
not fear a devaluation of the dollar and 
that the dollar will continue to be con- 
vertible into gold. We must back up this 
commitment by freeing all of our gold 
supply to fulfill the only useful function 
it now has—to serve as an international 
reserve asset. 

By taking this action we will make 
available an additional $10.7 billion to 
back up our commitment to convert dol- 
lars to gold at $35 an ounce. This will give 
immediate assurance to the free world 
that the dollar is indeed as good as, if 
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not better than, gold, and that they need 
have no fear in continuing to hold dol- 
lars. This will reduce the tendency to 
convert dollars to gold while the supply 
holds out, since the supply will have been 
greatly increased. To pass this biil now 
will do more than any other single action 
to bolster the short-range confidence of 
our foreign friends in the dollar. To re- 
fuse to pass legislation now will cast se- 
rious doubts on our willingness to fulfill 
our commitment. The effect of such 
doubts would be to cause a catastrophe 
suffered by the whole world. We must not 
let this happen. 

Mr. President, the necessary enactment 
of this bill will not by any means provide 
a long-range cure for our international 
economic problems. In addition to pro- 
viding short-range confidence in the dol- 
lar, it is essential that we implement 
long-range measures to effect a perma- 
nent solution to our balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties and to curb domestic 
inflation. When this is done, there will be 
no further question of international con- 
fidence in the dollar. There will be no 
need to question it. In the meantime, the 
enactment of H.R. 14743 will provide 
an additional measure of confidence that 
we will defend the dollar and that we will 
find long-range solutions to our prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency held 
adequate hearings on this measure. The 
overwhelming preponderance of the 
evidence—in fact, almost all of the evi- 
dence—was in favor of removing the gold 
cover. The sentiments expressed were 
along the lines of the presentation I 
have made. 

The committee reported its bill 
which is S. 2857—unanimously. Two 
members of the committee expressed a 
preference, however, and filed their 
views as a part of our committee report, 
for having the cover removed in two 
steps. In other words, instead of remov- 
ing the full 25 percent, they suggested 
the removal of 124% percent at this time, 
looking toward the removal of the re- 
mainder of the cover at some future 
date. 

But the majority of the committee 
decided that we ought to go the whole 
way at this time; and that is the kind of 
bill which the committee has reported. 

It will be noted that, although the 
committee reported S. 2857, the bill pend- 
ing before us is H.R. 14743. By way of 
brief explanation, the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the meantime had passed 
its bill, which was quite similar to ours. 
It came over, and the bill was placed 
on the calendar as H.R. 14743. The only 
difference between the two bills is a 
requirement of the House version for 
notice to the committees every 6 months, 
by the Treasury Department, as to the 
situation of the currency and the inter- 
national balance of payments. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler has 
written me a letter in which he has given 
assurance that the Treasury Department 
will make such a report every 6 months, 
regardless of a requirement in the law. 

Since the only difference in the two 
bills was that of requiring the report- 
ing, I felt it was wise to take up the House 
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bill, which is now pending before us, in 
lieu of the version which the Senate com- 
mittee actually reported. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Secretary Fowler to which I 
have referred, dated March 6, 1968, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 6, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: The Report of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency concerning removal of the gold reserve 
requirement (Rept. No, 1007) made one sub- 
stitute amendment to S. 2857, the bill to 
eliminate the reserve requirement for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and for U.S. notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890. This amendment 
would require a formal semi-annual report 
to Congress on U.S. purchases and sales of 
gold and on the then current status of U.S. 
gold stock. This suggestion was made in order 
to keep the Congress abreast of events which 
would affect the economy here and abroad. 

The Treasury Department is keenly aware 
of the need to keep the Congress fully in- 
formed of the factors affecting gold policy. 
We are fully agreeable to transmitting the 
information cited in the proposed amend- 
ment to S. 2857; and this letter is to inform 
you formally that we shall make such infor- 
mation available to the Congress on a semi- 
annual basis. 

This undertaking by Treasury would make 
unnecessary a specific amendment to accom- 
plish the same objective. I believe that it is 
vital that the gold cover legislation be en- 
acted as quickly as possible. Procedural de- 
lays that might result from amendments to 
the bill could, at this time, have a seriously 
adverse effect on the gold and foreign ex- 
change markets. 

In light of these risks and the Treasury’s 
undertaking to provide the Congress with the 
information cited in the amendment to S. 
2857, I strongly urge that this amendment 
be deleted from the bill and that the Senate 
pass the bill without amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ie bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, these 
are very interesting times as far as our 
monetary system is concerned. It is less 
than 3 years ago that we faced this same 
kind of problem with the silver in our 


When that matter was discussed, there 
were dire predictions of what would hap- 
pen to the faith of the American people 
in the coinage system if the silver were 
removed. By now, that transition has 
been successfully completed, and we 
have discovered that it is the faith of the 
American people in themselves and in 
their Government that makes the new 
clad coins completely acceptable in place 
of the old silver coins. 

There are those who have taken ad- 
vantage of the situation to acquire silver, 
intending to make a profit out of it. We 
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now face a situation on gold created by 
people outside the United States who are 
generating raids on the value of the dol- 
lar in order to make a profit if and when 
gold ceases to be used as a monetary 
metal or is raised in price while it still 
retains its use as a monetary metal. 

Mr, President, as the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I felt when we debated the 
silver problem that this was not a par- 
tisan situation, and therefore I supported 
the Treasury and the chairman of the 
committee in presenting the problem to 
the Senate. I feel the same way about the 
gold situation. 

As will be discovered later as I go 
through my comments, I think the pres- 
ent administration has to be held largely 
responsible for the conditions which we 
have to face. However, this is a condition 
and not a theory. And we have to meet it. 

On January 26 on the floor of the Sen- 
ate I presented in detail my understand- 
ing of the technical problems that are 
involved in the present gold crisis. These 
have been gone over again by the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Alabama, who has just finished speak- 
ing. So today I will not go back into that 
particular theme. I intend to talk rather 
about the psychological problems that 
we face. 

Mr. President, no one in the Senate 
or on the whole committee is more dis- 
turbed or unhappy with the decision we 
must make on the pending bill than I 
am. I grew up in the West where gold 
passed as currency right up to the time 
it was embargoed. The chairman has 
mentioned the fact that before that time 
some businesses paid their wages in gold. 
I was an employee of such a business. 
This was an accepted pattern. In fact, 
it took quite a little adjustment to have 
the employees of our business accept 
checks instead of the gold that they had 
previously received as wages. However, 
the decision involved in approving the 
pending bill is really not a decision. I 
think the decision has been made. To use 
the word “decision” implies that we still 
have a choice when actually I believe 
what may seem to be choices are illusions. 

We have been brought to this extrem- 
ity by the accumulative effect of many 
bad decisions—decisions which put the 
apparent temporary stimulus of deficits 
and inflation above the stable values of 
balanced domestic budgets, and the 
elimination of deficits in our interna- 
tional balance of payments. To salve our 
consciences, we even rewrote the eco- 
nomic gospel and tried to pin the label 
of sin on economic soundness—and cover 
our economic profligacy with self-made 
masks labeled “virtue.” Like the flower 
children, we have tried to make our 
growing addiction to that old narcotic 
“inflation” seem desirable by calling it 
the new economics, and now we are fac- 
ing the first of the inevitable’ conse- 
quences—the potential loss of world con- 
fidence in the dollar whose strength we 
have so blithely undermined for the 
thrills of “trips” we thought were pros- 
perity. This is the “morning after” and 
we have been brought face to face with 
the inevitable price of our fiscal irrespon- 
sibility, a threatening loss of interna- 
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tional faith in the soundness of the dol- 
lar. 

One of the things that makes it so hard 
for us and the American people to face 
this decision, is that some of us are still 
clinging to an illusion out of the past 
and, therefore, have a complete misun- 
derstanding of the monetary function of 
gold in today’s world. 

The illusion out of the past is that gold 
still plays a part in setting the value of 
our dollar inside the United States. The 
fact is that it has not done so since 1934 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt and a Demo- 
cratic Congress took away our right, as 
Americans, to exchange our currency for 
gold—or even to own gold as a general 
commodity. 

This illusion has been preserved by 
the myth of “the gold cover,” a phrase 
used to describe the stock of gold we had 
then and really did not need, either to 
sustain the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar or to meet the then existing or ex- 
pected international demands. The ad- 
ministration had the gold in 1934 and by 
officially calling it a reserve for our cur- 
rency, they thought they could buoy up 
the faith of the American people in the 
new managed currency by making them 
believe there really was still some mys- 
terious relationship between dollars and 
gold when in reality no effective relation- 
ship existed. 

When we talk of a dollar as having 
“strength,” we refer, of course, to the 
stability of its purchasing power. If the 
so-called gold cover had strength and 
the dollar as a domestic currency had 
depended on this gold cover, one would 
expect to find its domestic purchasing 
power highest when we had the most 
gold on hand. Actually, the best proof 
that I can offer that gold has nothing to 
do with the domestic purchasing power 
of the dollar is the record of what hap- 
pened in the postwar years between 1945 
and 1952. 

Between 1945 and 1952, our stock of 
gold rose from $20.2 to $23.2 billion, an 
increase of 15 percent as an amount ap- 
proximately double what we have now. 
Actually in 2 of those years it rose above 
$24 billion for an increase of more than 
20 percent. 

However, over the same period the 
purchasing power of the dollar dropped 
32 percent. Because the gold cover could 
not control inflation then, nor can it 
now or in the future, the fact that we 
take it off, as we must, will not by itself 
change a single price for goods or serv- 
ices here in the United States. The fears 
that this action will cause runaway in- 
flation are completely groundless. Actu- 
ally, since we use credit much more than 
we use currency, the true monetary sup- 
ply must include bank deposits, and 
when the total of these is taken into 
account, the actual existing gold cover 
as stated by the Senator from Alabama 
is about 2.8 percent. 

The great danger in the present situa- 
tiori is that we will allow the influence 
of this gold cover myth to blind us to 
what we have to do to protect the dollar, 
and our gold, in its only true monetary: 
function, today—namely, the settlement 
of international balances. This is the 
area of today’s crisis, this is the prob- 
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lem we must solve, and any limitation. 
we put on the use of our available gold 
for this purpose only weakens our chance 
to weather the storm. 

Before 1934, our domestic monetary 
system included both gold and paper 
currency, which were interchangeable. 
Since the volume of currency exceeded 
the gold coin, gold was also held as a 
reserve to insure convertibility. When 
convertibility was denied, the gold re- 
serve became an anachronism so far as 
our domestic currency was concerned. 
Since 1934, its only monetary function 
has been the settlement of international 
imbalances. 

On July 1, 1944, the International 
Monetary Fund came into official exist- 
ence, and its articles of agreement came 
into force in December 1945, when they 
were accepted by its member countries. 
Under those articles we and the other 
countries agreed to maintain the value 
of our currencies within plus or minus 
1 percent of parity based on gold or the 
dollar equivalent of gold on July 1, 1944. 
To maintain this stable relationship, the 
United States decided to both buy and 
sell gold freely at that price, since we 
had most of the world’s gold at that 
time, and thus the dollar became a sup- 
plementary reserve unit acceptable to all 
central banks. With that tie, it also be- 
came an alternative to gold in the settle- 
ment of international imbalances. 

Understandably there is a great reluc- 
tance to face the facts of gold, after all 
these years of reliance on the myth. It is 
as hard as it would be for our little pal 
Linus, in the comic strip “Peanuts,” to 
give up his blanket. So, being human, we 
look for alternatives—partial withdraw- 
als, gimmicks—many of which are very 
appealing. Unfortunately, none of them 
will work and many. will do more harm 
than good. I say this, because what we 
have is a crisis in faith in the dollar in- 
ternationally, not domestically. The ex- 
istence or nonexistence of the theoretical 
gold cover does not affect the domestic 
dollar in any way. What is involved, how- 
ever, in this psychological crisis, is the 
availability of gold to meet our foreign 
commitments, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has just 
stated that the removal of the gold cover 
will not affect at all the dollar so far as 
it is domestically concerned. My query 
is this: Does not the removal of the re- 
quirement that not more than four times 
the dollar value of the gold that we pos- 
sess shall be printed in paper money 
create an anchor and remove the danger 
of printing press money? 

Mr. BENNETT. The present reserve re- 
quirement does not remove the ability 
of our money managers to increase the 
volume of money in our economy, but 
only the volume of Federal Reserve notes. 
As you are no doubt aware, present law 
allows the reserve for these notes to drop 
below the 25-percent figure. 

On January 26, I explained how this 
can be done and added that my informa- 
tion is that it would happen automati- 
cally if -gold was required to meet our 
commitments. í 
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The Federal Reserve is charged by law 
with the responsibility of regulating the 
money supply. 

As I said earlier, the volume of cur- 
rency, the currency we handle—this 
paper we carry in our pockets—is now a 
comparatively small part of our total 
money supply. 

Congress has the power, under the 
Constitution, to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. We have delegated the 
operating responsibility for that to the 
Federal Reserve Board, which is our 
creature, which reports to us, which is 
independent of the executive department 
and its power. We can put restrictions 
on the Federal Reserve Board and its 
power to issue money. 

Someone has suggested that we should 
pass a law which would provide that the 
total money supply should not increase 
more than 3 percent a year. This I be- 
lieve is impractical, because we do not 
live by a calendar that is uniform. We 
need a great deal more money, for ex- 
ample, at Christmas time than at other 
times of the year. So the money supply 
varies within the year. 

We have gone from 1934 until now 
without the ability to redeem dollars with 
gold and the Federal Reserve has carried 
this responsibility, and I believe has car- 
ried it successfully, thus demonstrating 
that the removal of the gold cover— 
which, in my opinion, has been a myth 
since 1934—has not automatically re- 
sulted in the rush to the printing presses 
and has not increased our money supply 
at any such catastrophic rate. 

I believe we have in existence now the 
machinery to handle the problem of the 
required volume of our money supply, 
and I do not believe this measure will 
have any such effect, as many people 
fear. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that in addi- 
tion to the paper currency which is in 
circulation, other money is in circula- 
tion? And I suppose that statement is 
made on the basis of the deposits in the 
banks. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator's under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And in the savings and 
loan and other institutions. 

Mr. BENNETT. Particularly demand 
deposits in the banks, because the de- 
posits there are subject to being with- 
drawn on demand. Theoretically, savings 
and loan deposits are investments. In 
practice, a man with a savings and loan 
deposit can get it, but savings and loan 
deposits are not included generally as 
part of our money supply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the Senator’s 
understanding of the total quantity of 
money in circulation—that is, consider- 
ing the $44 billion in paper dollars and 
the other circulations that come from 
deposits in the banks? 

Mr. BENNETT. The figures I have, 
which I put into my speech on Janu- 
ary 26, indicated that on January 17, 
1968, there were $42 billion of Federal 
Reserve notes outstanding. So, with other 
types of currency, probably $44 billion 
is an accurate figure. 

On January 11 of this year, the Federal 
Reserve reported a money supply figure 
for January 3, of $183 billion of this 
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$40.4 billion was currency and $142.6 was 
in demand deposits. Thus about 78 per- 
cent of our money supply by this meas- 
ure is in demand deposits. 

Currency would have been about 22 
percent of the money supply. If time de- 
posits were added, currency as a per- 
centage of the total would be more like 10 
percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefiy for a comment 
on that point? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
is a table printed in the report, I recall, 
which gives the ratios, to which I refer 
the Senator from Ohio. However, there 
is an element, too, as I stated a few mo- 
ments ago, and that element is credit. 
Credit is a big item in our trade and 
commerce, as the Senator knows. If one 
were to include credit along with time 
deposits, demand deposits, and currency, 
the ratio of gold to the amount of money, 
credit, and deposits, is only 2.2 percent. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall add another fig- 
ure at this point. Under the present law, 
within its present rights, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank could add a minimum of an- 
other $94 billion to our monetary sup- 
ply, and it has not done so. So one can 
see it is acting with some restraint. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When was the law 
passed, if the Senator can tell me, which 
required deposits in the Federal Reserve 
System to be secured, as I recall, by 25 
percent in gold, and the paper currency 
that was printed to have a support of 25 
percent? 

Mr. BENNETT. Without going too far 
back, in 1913 a 40 percent gold reserve 
was required behind the newly created 
Federal Reserve notes. In 1945 that re- 
quirement was reduced to 25 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there a require- 
ment that the demand deposits of banks 
in the Federal Reserve System be secured 
by gold earmarked in the quantity of 25 
percent? 

Mr. BENNETT. Demand deposits? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Were both provisions 
adopted at the same time? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is a technical 
question to which I do not have the 
answer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At least at that time 
it was thought that an anchor had to 
be established that would restrain the 
printing of paper money, and that there 
should be some assurance that those 
making demand deposits in the Federal 
Reserve System would be secured when 
they sought to withdraw their demand 
deposits. 

Mr. BENNETT. The law did not limit 
that reserve requirement to gold. It per- 
mitted deposits of certain Government 
bonds and other acceptable assets. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At that time it was 
thought there should be an anchor and 
that there should be security for the 
demand deposits. What has changed 
since that time? 

Mr. BENNETT. We should clearly sep- 
arate the reserve requirements of 25 per- 
cent gold backing which it is proposed 
we eliminate today from the reserve 
which member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System must maintain on 
demand deposits. This latter reserve re- 
quirement is not part of the present 
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legislation. It is presently set by law as 
a minimum of 10 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 22 percent for reserve city banks 
and a minimum of 7 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 14 percent for country banks. 
Within these limits, the Federal Reserve 
Board sets the actual required reserve 
rate. 

Apparently the Senator did not hear 
the opening part of my statement, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not. 

Mr. BENNETT. I began by pointing 
out that the idea that we actually had 
an effective support of our dollars in 
terms of gold after 1935 has been a myth 
all along, because one could not take 
dollars and get gold for them under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. It was, in my opinion, 
a psychological move to make people feel 
better when they were faced with the 
demand that they give up all their gold 
and that in the future they could not 
expect the circulation of gold coins. To 
make them feel better it was said we 
would put so much of this aside as a 
cover, but actually it was not effective 
because no American, in our domestic 
economy under any circumstances, had 
access to that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From my standpoint, 
I am in a quandary as to how I am going 
to vote on this measure. I feel there 
should be an anchor maintained so that 
there will be a limitation upon the 
amount of money that can be printed; 
but whether we have reached the stage 
where an international catastrophe will 
occur unless we honor those who submit 
to us that they do not want our paper 
dollars but want gold, throws a different 
light on the matter. 

Mr. BENNETT. These people do not 
have paper dollars. These people have 
bonds of the United States and other 
securities—primarily short-term securi- 
ties—which pay interest. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Dollar credits. 

Mr. BENNETT. Dollar credits. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, They can say, “Give 
me more paper dollars or gold.” 

Mr. BENNETT. “Give me more securi- 
ties or gold.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Securities or gold. 

Mr. BENNETT. Because these securi- 
ties pay interest; paper dollars pay no 
interest. 

Mr, LAUSCHE, But they do not want 
bonds. 

Mr, BENNETT. They have $31 billion 
of them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They now want to turn 
them in for gold. 

Mr. BENNETT. If they did not want 
them they would have been here long 
since fighting for them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the real 
issue involved here is the availability of 
gold to meet our foreign commitments, 

In many ways the trouble can be com- 
pared to a run on a bank in the old days 
before the FDIC. 

A run on a bank—and I have seen 
one at close range —is a traumatic ex- 
perience. It was a traumatic crisis in 
faith, growing out of the belief that the 
bank. did not have enough liquid assets 
to pay off all of its depositors—no. bank 
ever has that much liquidity. 
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This psychological phenomenon al- 
ways developed in a definite pattern. It 
began with a few cowards and increased 
both in size and irrationality, and spread 
to include an ever-widening number of 
frightened people whose concern was the 
result of the infection of those who be- 
gan the run. 

The only counterforces the besieged 
bank managers had available to use were, 
and are today, cash, time, and courage. 
If there seemed to be enough of these 
three, if no depositor was refused, the 
fever ran its course, the lines before the 
paying tellers’ windows finally shortened 
and hesitatingly at first, new lines began 
to form in front of the receiving teller, 
as people who had earlier took out their 
money began to be a little ashamed of 
themselves. This was the first faint evi- 
dence of faith reborn, and, once started, 
it grew almost as fast as the earlier fears 
has done. In this kind of a situation, how- 
ever, faith was not self-generating. It was 
a response to the demonstrated attitude 
of faith and courage exhibited by the be- 
sieged bankers, as they carried out their 
earlier decision to meet every claim pre- 
sented, down to the last dollar. Total 
commitment. 

As I have said, this current crisis dis- 
plays many of these same elements, and 
can only be met successively by the same 
combination, cash, time and courage, ex- 
cept that in this international banking 
crisis, gold takes the place of the cash 
element. 

Now, let us look at several proposed 
alternatives which have been suggested 
in the framework of the run-on-the- 
bank simile. 

One suggested alternative would be to 
defeat this bill, and leave available for 
international settlements only the pres- 
ent $1 billion of so-called free gold. This 
would be like trying to stop a run on a 
bank by paying out only the cash in the 
tellers’ cages and holding back the cash 
in the vault. If that had ever happened 
when the knowledge got out, it would 
almost create a riot as depositors fought 
for the few places in line whose lucky 
holders would be paid off. 

Another alternative would be to pub- 
licly declare that the bank was going to 
hold back half of its money to see what 
happened. The result would be the same 
as in the first alternative, except that the 
line of the lucky would be a little longer. 

A third suggested variation would raise 
the price of gold in dollars and; if the 
price were doubled, it would be as though 
the depositors were asked to settle their 
claims for half their actual value. 

To many this seems an attractive solu- 
tion, but before we accept it we must 
again consider our obligation under the 
1944 Bretton Woods agreement. Article 
4, section 2 of that agreement says—and 
I am paraphrasing—that no member 
country shall buy or sell gold above or 
below the accepted price except within a 
margin prescribed by the Monetary Fund. 

Under these same articles, we could 
not make a change in the par value of 
the dollar vis-a-vis gold by more than 
10 percent without prior approval of the 
Fund. If we made such a change and 
then overrode that objection, we would 
be barred from any further use of the 
services and resources of the Fund. If we 
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continued in our defiance, we could be 
required to withdraw from the Fund 
completely. Since we are the largest par- 
ticipant in the Fund and ours is the only 
true reserve currency to which the others 
are all tied, if we were to withdraw, 
the international exchange system would 
almost surely collapse. In fact, this 
would probably happen immediately 
upon our decision to defy the 10-percent 
limitation. 

Another suggested solution would be 
to withdraw from the gold pool and 
transfer our gold only to other central 
banks, thus creating a two-price system 
for gold with monetary gold at the lower 
of the two prices. This might work if all 
central banks agreed and it were possible 
to seal off the two markets from each 
other completely, but that would be im- 
possible, unless every country joined us 
in refusing to sell gold to its nationals. 
Failing that, foreign central banks would 
do directly what is now done by the gold 
pool, and drain first themselves, and 
then us, by selling gold for $35 to private 
citizens who could then make a wind- 
fall profit by reselling it on the higher, 
nonmonetary market. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield at that point? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the Senator com- 
pleted his thought now? I do not want 
to cut off the Senator’s thinking on that 
particular point. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. I think so. 

Mr. JAVITS. As the Senator knows, 
that is what I advocated —— 

Mr. BENNETT. I realize that I am 
walking into a disagreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, not at all. I admire 
greatly the Senator’s feeling of restraint. 
I greatly admire the typical honesty of 
the Senator from Utah. One would have 
expected him to oppose the bill because 
of the innate feeling that we should not 
change the rules of the game in the mid- 
dle. That would be honorable, too; but 
the Senator possesses a very able mind 
and he understands what the situation 
is that we face. Therefore, I speak with 
great respect and with no desire to in- 
dicate a controversy. I would hope that 
the Senator would allow me to use this 
interchange to answer the classic points 
which he has made. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, if the Senator is 
going to talk about other things, perhaps 
it would be better for me to finish my re- 
marks first. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am going to talk about 
this, but I will wait until the Senator has 
finished his speech. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think so, because I 
go on with other ideas and we could come 
back to this later. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in such 
a situation, it is axiomatic that since 
there are more dollars abroad than we 
have gold with which to redeem them if 
demanded, any move to lessen the avail- 
ability of gold will only heighten and 
speed up the demand for their redemp- 
tion. And, conversely, the only way to 
move from the phase of fear which 
causes withdrawal of gold, to the security 
of a renewed faith in our dollar which can 
result in a return of gold, is to use the 
same forces that once cured bank runs— 
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totally committed availability of cash, 
time, and courage. 

On second thought, maybe character 
would be a better word than courage be- 
cause it widens the scale of values in our 
concept of human resources. 

In the case of a run on an ordinary 
bank, when the bank management has 
the moral and intellectual strength, 
which the word character denotes, the 
bank’s biggest customers—as well as 
other banks—will come to its aid, rather 
than to join the raiding that could bring 
it down. Perhaps, in most cases, where 
the run has failed, this was the greatest 
factor for success. Certainly this is true 
in our present gold crisis. The central 
bankers of other free nations hold, in 
their reserves, the dollars that can make 
or break us. It is their faith, not the de- 
feat of the raiding speculators, that can 
carry us through. It is their dollar assets 
that will be cut in half if we double the 
price of gold to profit the speculators. 
And in a very real sense, it is the extent 
to which their faith is wavering that has 
contributed most to our present problem. 

Why are they wavering? Because our 
national fiscal policies have been unwise 
politically expedient instead of economi- 
cally sound. Having sown the winds of 
domestic deficits, we are reaping the 
whirlwinds of inflation and the damages 
of this inflation cannot be contained in- 
side national boundaries. While the im- 
mediate cause of the gold drain is not 
the domestic deficit, but the international 
one, inflation is the disease carrier ravag- 
ing both of them. 

Our central banker friends have been 
warning us for years of the need to get 
our domestic economy in order, so that 
they could safely hold dollars as a major 
part of their reserves, and as a currency 
circulating between themselves. Our only 
response has been untested restrictions 
on foreign commerce for the purpose of 
reducing current balance-of-payments 
deficits at the expense of endangering 
long-run benefits. Moreover, as each idea 
has. failed to achieve its purpose, new 
ones have been ordered until the latest 
series, including taxes on imports and on 
travel, have added anger to fear in the 
minds of our friends and even generated 
demands for reprisals. 

What can we do, if anything, to sur- 
vive this crisis? 

Our gold supply, even with the cur- 
rency cover removed, is still not enough 
to meet all theoretical demands. It is 
approximately one-third. 

Constantly recurring gold-buying 
raids remind us that time may be 
shorter than we think. 

This leaves us with an ultimate chal- 
lenge to our courage and character. 

This bill is the first test of our cour- 
age. Have we the courage to commit all 
the gold needed to redeem our pledge 
to maintain the stability of the dollar 
by matching it with gold at $35 per 
ounce? I believe that if we have, our 
friends will not make the ultimate de- 
mands upon us; but I also believe that 
if we start to dole it out a few billions 
at a time, we will generate the psychol- 
ogy, “We had better get it while we 
can.” If we fail this, we foreshadow a 
much more serious failure—our contin- 
uing unwillingness to make the sacri- 
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fices necessary to start living within our 
income as a Federal Government. 

Three years ago we bought time with 
a similar bill, but the time was wasted— 
yes, even perverted with greater deficits 
and more rapidly increasing inflation. 

So far, I am sorry to say, I see no 
present evidence that we are doing any 
better than before; that we are pre- 
pared to do more than we have done 
before. 

In the meantime, the raids increase in 
intensity; and for the immediate future, 
time, instead of being an asset, becomes 
an imperative. In such a situation the 
words of Lady Macbeth ring out with 
painful clarity: 

If it were done when ‘tis done, then ‘twere 
well 

It were done quickly. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Utah for his excellent speech. I do not 
agree with it in every respect, of course, 
but I agree with it very generally. I 
think it is most important that the Sen- 
ator from Utah has made the speech he 
has, because I think, of all the Members 
of this body, no one has commanded 
greater respect as a man who has an un- 
derstanding of business, who has an un- 
derstanding of banking, who has placed 
great emphasis throughout his life on 
the soundness of the dollar, the sound- 
ness of currency, and the soundness of 
financial operations generally. It be- 
speaks the fact that the position taken 
by the Senator from Utah is the same as 
that taken by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and by Mr. William McChes- 
ney Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who has the faith and 
confidence, well deserved, of American 
business. It is a sound and thoughtful 
position, 

At the same time, I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Utah has emphasized that this 
is a stopgap action; that it does not go 
to the root of the problem; that we must 
use the time available to us to make basic 
corrections in our national budget and 
international deficit if we are going to 
achieve the kind of correction which is 
called for. I think the arguments of the 
Senator from Utah are unanswerable. It 
would make no sense to dole out the gold 
gradually. All it would do would be to 
encourage a run on gold. It would mean 
we would lose the gold more rapidly and 
undermine confidence in the dollar more 
quickly. 

Furthermore, if we are going to keep 
a commitment that means something, 
those nations throughout the world that 
have stood by this country, at great risk, 
should certainly not be undermined now 
by a policy of refusing to redeem dollars 
in gold, paving the way in the minds of 
people throughout the world that we are 
going to devalue the dollar. 

So I think the position taken—un- 
fortunate but necessary—that we must 
free this gold, and taken by such a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Senate, with 
such an overwhelming recognition as a 
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man of prudence and thoughtfulness, is 
most important. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BENNETT. I very much appreciate 
those very gracious words of my friend 
and colleague in the committee. 

As I said in the beginning, this is not 
an easy position for me to take. It would 
be very easy for me to take the position 
that we should refuse to meet our com- 
mitment to redeem dollars with gold, 
partly as a partisan criticism of the pres- 
ent administration. But I have tremen- 
dous sympathy for the problems of our 
Secretary of the Treasury and of Chair- 
man Martin, of the Federal Reserve 
Board. I think this crisis must carry us 
above partisanship to a realization that 
this is a national problem, and that we 
must all face it together, regardless of 
who is to blame for its existence. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First let me say that I 
am going to support the bill for precisely 
the same reason for which the Senator 
from Utah is supporting it—because it is 
a national problem, and it must be acted 
on, and because whatever may have been 
responsible for the decision or lack of 
it, the Nation comes first. So I, too, shall 
be for the bill, and I wish to speak with 
the Senator on that level. 

As this is a stopgap—the managers of 
the bill make that clear; the Secretary 
of the Treasury does; everybody does— 
and as he knows we do not have enough 
gold to pay everybody who would de- 
mand it at $35 an ounce, and as, some- 
how or other, we have got to either deal 
with a stoppage of the demand through 
automaticity or a stoppage of the de- 
mand by negotiation, would the Senator 
give us any indication of his thinking or 
that of the experts who testified before 
the committee on why they believe that 
the flow will be stanched if we make gold 
available, and why they do not believe 
that anything else needs to be done at 
this time? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not recall any 
statements before our committee that 
making the gold available without any 
other action would stanch the gold out- 
flow. I believe this is essentially a crisis 
in faith, and if the Federal Government 
steps up to the crisis and says we are 
prepared to pay out gold to the last dol- 
lar, to use Chairman Martin’s phrase, 
but we are also prepared to recognize the 
seriousness of it and we are prepared to 
do these other things that must be done, 
I think the flow will be stanched. That is 
the only way it can be. Otherwise the 
gold will disappear, and with it our sys- 
tem of settling our international bal- 
ances, and we will have to develop an 
entirely new system without gold, 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that we 
are in the process of developing a new 
system right now, beginning with special 
drawing rights, and our problem is not 
only a stopgap problem, but a transi- 
tional problem? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is both, but the pro- 
gram for special drawing rights has not 
been accepted by the countries involved. 
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Even if these drawing rights are accepted 
they will act as a supplement rather than 
a replacement for gold. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no doubt the Sena- 
tor is right, only because the special 
drawing rights are not extensive enough 
in size, but the special drawing rights 
have a place in the beginning of a new 
international system. That is why I say 
it is a stopgap and transitional problem. 
I will develop this on my own time. The 
Senator is quite right that, on his time, 
I should ask questions and not make a 
speech. 

In the testimony of the witnesses, is 
the Senator at liberty to give us any indi- 
cation as to what they regarded as the 
basic minimum gold reserve that must 
be maintained by the United States at all 
costs, so that, by my plan or anybody 
else’s plan, they would have to stop giv- 
ing it out at a given point at $35 an 
ounce? 

Mr. BENNETT. I recall only one wit- 
ness who mentioned such a figure. He 
made a plea for retention of $3 billion 
because, he said, we are going to need it 
to buy food, or meet some other crisis 
such as disease or famine. 

Mr. JAVITS. At any rate, the authori- 
tative witnesses, for the administration, 
did not put forth such a figure. 

Mr. BENNETT. There was no mention 
of that by them or any economist or 
banker before the committee to my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the manager 
of the bill if there is any representation 
to the Senate on that score or if the 
Senate is asked to take on faith that the 
administration will be prudent some- 
where along the line; that it has a stop- 
ping point at which it will do something 
else? I point out that the administration 
has made the assertion of a $35 an ounce 
price on many occasions, and the Presi- 
dent has pledged, repledged, and quadri- 
pledged himself, and so has the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Nonetheless, the 
run on gold has continued, not only un- 
abated, but at the highest level, running 
to $900 million in December alone. 

I do not want to force the Senator into 
any disclosure which is prejudicial to 
our country. If the Senator will say that 
he cannot, he cannot; or if he says that 
he should not, that is a good answer also. 
But I do think something ought to appear 
in the Record on that score. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. May I just make 
one comment first? 

I think in the speech I made, I made 
it perfectly clear that I have grave 
doubts that there has been any indica- 
tion of determination by the adminis- 
tration to do what has to be done. Iam 
seriously worried about it. But this could 
come under the heading of partisan criti- 
cism, and I shall be very happy to yield 
on that point to the Senator from Wis- 
9 who is a part of the administra- 

on. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. I am not a part of the ad- 
ministration, I am sure he recognizes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, whose party 
controls the administration? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am a member of the 
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same party. But there was absolutely no 
statement on the part of any administra- 
tion witness that they intend to limit the 
outflow of gold so that we would not go 
below $5 billion, $3 billion, or any figure 
at all. 

When we questioned the economic ex- 
perts, Dr. Friedman, Dr. Kindleberger, 
and Dr. Schmidt, their general feeling 
was that if we did exhaust all of our 
gold, and got to the point where we could 
no longer pay out gold for dollars, in the 
frank view of Friedman and Kindleber- 
ger, especially, and I think Schmidt made 
the same point, the effect on the stability 
of the dollar would not be very great. 

They felt it would be feasible, through 
manipulations of exchange rates, and so 
forth, to continue on that basis. Dr. Kin- 
dleberger said that if we take this step, 
if we pass this measure, then the pros- 
pect of a continuous run on gold, in his 
judgment, would not be so great that we 
would exhaust our gold supply within a 
period of a few years. 

Mr. BENNETT. May I add a footnote 
to that? While I have said we must make 
our gold available to the last dollar, it is 
obvious, of course, that I do not recom- 
mend that we simply make it available 
and let it go. We must solve the basic 
problems that cause a gold outflow, and 
we must do it long before we get down 
to the last dollar. I would not want to be 
interpreted as meaning that I am in 
favor of letting the last dollar go out; 
but I think the only way we can create a 
restoration of the faith needed is to say, 
“We are going to make it available to you 
until we have reached the end of our re- 
sources.“ Then I hope that we will have 
the courage to do what is necessary to 
maintain a large stock of gold not be- 
cause it is embargoed but because our 
dollar is unquestionably sound as the 
result of sound domestic budgetary and 
international expenditure policies. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If I may say a word 
at that point, I do think the general sub- 
stance of the testimony was that if we 
did lose all of our gold, from the stand- 
point of defense, it would not be a serious 
loss; that while gold is somewhat useful 
for defense, it is relatively minor and 
can be purchased. Mr. Martin made the 
point that the demand for gold for non- 
monetary purposes is well below the pro- 
duction of gold—amounting, in fact, to 
only about a third of the production, in 
his view. He did not express it as a defi- 
nite conclusion, but his view seemed to be 
that it might well be that if gold were 
no longer used for monetary purposes, 
the price of gold would drop, because the 
demand would be less than the supply. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask just this last 
question? I am very grateful to my col- 
league for his typical courtesy in indulg- 
ing me as much as he has; but as the 
Senator from Wisconsin says, if we lost 
all of our gold, the dollar is still sound 
and will stand up. If, as the committee 
report says, even the minority views, that 
the primary value of the dollar does not 
lie in its gold backing, such as it is, but 
lies in the productive power and the re- 
sources of the United States, then why 
would it not be desirable to take some 
measure of further security and do our 
utmost to conserve the gold that we 
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have, at one and the same time that we 
pass this bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. In my speech, I sug- 
gested that if we still have an appre- 
ciable amount of gold, $10 billion or $12 
billion, and we say, “After next Tuesday 
morning, we will not pay out any more 
gold,” we shall have arrived at the same 
point, effectively, as we would have ar- 
rived at after we had paid out our last 
dollar. We shall then have said, “As far 
as we are concerned, we do not consider 
gold a part of our monetary system any 
further.” 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two points of 
fact which I should like to clarify with 
the Senator. Does the Senator agree that, 
other than the statement of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there is no legal obligation on the part of 
the United States to sell gold for dollars 
to anybody, including central banks? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is true. But 
again, I think this is a technical situa- 
tion. We use our gold sales and pur- 
chases to meet our dollar parity require- 
ments under the IMF articles of agree- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Technically speaking, 
under the IMF articles, a country can 
also merit its obligations to support fixed 
exchange rates through foreign exchange 
operations. However, the second ques- 
tion I should like to ask the Senator is, 
in rejecting the proposal—I do not say 
that unkindly; the Senator has given 
very important reasons, and I will an- 
swer them—but in rejecting the proposal 
I have made—and incidentally, Senators 
ascribe to me a power which I do not 
have, in saying that I “shook the gold 
markets of the world“ but in any case, 
in rejecting my proposal, the Senator 
said the central banks could, through 
paying their own nationals in gold, in 
essence have a guerrilla gold market 
instead of the organized London market. 
I do not think the Senator was aware 
of the fact that what I called for, and 
what I do call for, was a negotiation im- 
mediately following suspension of dollar- 
gold convertibility with individual cen- 
tral banks, which would include not only 
their status as to how much gold we 
would allow them to draw, but also the 
way in which they would deal with their 
own. nationals. In other words, once you 
have a standstill, under my plan, the ne- 
gotiation would have to include that, 
the Senator is absolutely right about 
that, and I have said that. I just wanted 
the Senator to understand that I was not 
improvident. 

Mr. BENNETT. No. In my formal re- 
marks, I made the statement that this 
plan could possibly work if it were agreed 
to by central bankers and if we could 
absolutely seal off this leak; but I do not 
think we can. That is the thing that 
bothers me. I do not think we have 
reached the point in our international 
relations with our friends that every one 
of them, including the whipping boy of 
this argument, Mr. de Gaulle, would be 
ees: willing to seal the two markets 
off. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my friend. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment, because I think it has 
been helpful in developing the issues be- 
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sa us, and has underscored my point of 
ew. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS CRISIS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
very reluctantly voting today to remove 
the so-called gold cover from our cur- 
rency. Unfortunately, we have no choice 
but to do so if we are to meet our inter- 
national monetary obligations and keep 
faith with our international creditors. 
In the short run, the stability of the 
dollar necessitates it. 

But I am absolutely opposed to the 
policies which have brought us to this 
low point in our Nation’s economic his- 
tory. For 20 years we have been spending 
more abroad every year than we have 
earned abroad. The flow of dollars into 
foreign hands has been accelerated by a 
foreign policy which has made us an 
unpaid and many times even unwanted 
policeman to a large part of the world, 
year after year spending our own dol- 
lars to defend prosperous nations with 
little thanks, no reimbursement, and in 
some cases increasingly dubious justifi- 
cation. 

It is an indisputable fact that our 
military expenditures abroad—in Europe, 
Korea, Japan, and Vietnam—are the 
principal contributors to the chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit which forces 
us to act today. 

In the last 6 years alone, our military 
expenditures overseas have created a net 
payments deficit of $14.3 billion, even 
after taking into account military equip- 
ment sales used to offset these costs. Were 
it not for such sales, the net overseas 
military deficit since 1961 would have 
been $22 billion. This compares with a 
net U.S. gold loss of $5.8 billion in gold 
stocks in the same period to cover our 
payments deficit. 

In other words, our uncompensated 
overseas military operations since 1961 
alone have accounted for our entire pay- 
ments deficit and gold outflow, and, 
worse, have run at a rate 240 percent 
greater than the actual foreign redemp- 
tions of dollars for gold. If every dollar 
we have lost through overseas military 
operations in this decade alone were ac- 
tually presented for redemption today, 
our remaining gold stock would be re- 
duced by nearly 70 percent. 

I have followed with keen interest the 
penetrating analysis and strong criti- 
cisms of our international monetary poli- 
cies by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] as he 
has warned that our Nation is rapidly 
being swept downstream toward the 
rapids and falls of economic crisis. I sub- 
scribe to his thinking. 

I think that the administration has 
got to face the realities of the situation. 
We cannot permit the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit to continue in the next year 
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and the following years as we have done 
in the past. 

If it were not for the fact that I fear 
the failure to remove the gold cover 
would make it impossible to meet our ob- 
ligations in world monetary affairs, I 
would vote against removing the gold 
cover. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the Senator from Mary- 
land has given the speech he has given 
this morning. 

The Senator is absolutely right. Un- 
less we recognize that the balance-of- 
payments problem and the loss-of-gold 
problem is very directly the result of 
expenditures for military purposes and 
equipment, we fail to realize the nature 
of the problem. 

Any conclusion concerning how to cure 
the problem by some kind of Draconian 
action here at home to slow down the 
economy fails to recognize, as the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has documented so 
well, the presence of our troops in 
Europe, Vietnam, and elsewhere in the 
world which has constituted a very defi- 
nite and large drain on our resources. 

I think that we have to have troops 
stationed in various parts of the world. 
However, I do think that we can reduce 
them in Europe at this time. And those 
who say that we can meet the problems 
without recognizing the effect of our 
international military disposition on our 
gold are overlooking what is at the heart 
of the problem in terms of the longrun 
difficulties and longrun obstacles in- 
volved in any kind of longrun policy to 
correct the problem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in all 
candor, I cannot see how it is possible 
to correct the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit if we continue to keep the American 
garrisons of troops overseas in the years 
ahead that we have overseas today. 

I do not feel that the answer lies in 
the proposal advanced by the Treasury 
concerning the travel taxes and the be- 
ginning of the move toward controlism. 
I do not believe that is the answer. As a 
matter of fact, there are certain very 
dangerous trends contained in some of 
the proposals by the Treasury. 

I am unalterably opposed to control- 
ism. I am unalterably opposed to high 
tariffs. I am unalterably opposed to pro- 
tectionism, as was my father when he 
was a Member of the Senate, and my 
grandfather before him. 

I do not like the entire posture of the 
Treasury's so-called remedy for this very 
serious payments situation. I just do not 
feel that they are facing the facts as 
they exist. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think that with very few exceptions the 
economic profession would agree with the 
Senator from Maryland. 

We had testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee by Professor Behr- 
man, of North Carolina University. Pro- 
fessor Behrman has studied this problem 
for 15 years and is probably the out- 
standing expert on the effect of invest- 
ment abroad on the balance-of-payments 
situation. He testified that the payback 
on our investment abroad is 2% years. 
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If we invest $1 million abroad, it takes 
2% years for that investment to come 
back in returns on the investment. 

If we were to restrict our national in- 
vestment abroad in this year, 3 years 
from now we would worsen our balance- 
of-payments situation and not benefit it. 
So that unless we view these military 
commitments as strictly short time, un- 
less we feel that our commitments in 
Vietnam and in Europe are going to be 
somehow reduced within 2 years, we are 
adopting the wrong kind of policy be- 
cause it would be counterproductive as 
far as our investments abroad are con- 
cerned. And certainly the travel situation 
is similar. Travel is a kind of an export. 
We are exporting the services of people 
when they go abroad. 

If travel restrictions were imposed, I 
think we should all understand that other 
countries would retaliate. This is coun- 
terproductive, so that the proposal with 
reference to this matter, as the Senator 
from Maryland has made so clear and 
emphatic this morning, is a problem of 
coping with the very big military com- 
mitments that we have abroad. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe that the way 
to approach the problem—and I would be 
interested in the Senator’s comments— 
is to let the American people have the 
facts. Let them know exactly what it 
costs us in gold flow and balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit to maintain our troop com- 
mitment in Europe, Korea, Japan, and 
Southeast Asia. I believe that the people 
are entitled to know just exactly what we 
have set forth in the dialog this morn- 
ing—the direct connection between the 
balance-of-payments deficit, the gold 
flow, and our forces abroad. Our eco- 
nomic posture, the problem of our com- 
petitive position in world trade, our 
chronic payments deficits and shrinking 
gold reserves—all these are factors which 
have a very direct relationship to our 
military policy and our troop commit- 
ments abroad. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair, with the condition that the 
recess not extend beyond 2 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 1 o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) took a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1 o’clock 
and 59 minutes p.m. when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia in the chair). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 2901. An act to designate the Oahe 
Reservoir on the Missouri River in the States 
of North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 
Oahe; and 

H.R. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of pension, and for 
other purposes. 
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ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the consideration of the pending bill, 
Jack Lewis, the aide of the distinguished 
occupant of the chair, the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], be al- 
lowed the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Eig bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am in- 
deed fearful, as are a number of people 
in this country, that our administration 
will use total gold cover removal as just 
another temporary stopgap approach to- 
ward our very serious economic ills. 

The argument is made that, by total 
removal, we will show to the world that 
the dollar is still strong and that we will 
in some way bolster international faith 
in it. That is a weak argument, indeed, 
when the effect of total removal is to 
make available all our gold to what have 
been described as “foreign raiders.” 

Mr. President, stopgap measures are 
not what we need. We need to adopt 
immediate, meaningful measures to bol- 
ster our dollar. Continual deficit do- 
mestic and foreign spending must be 
curtailed. We will do the dollar no favor 
today with passage of a bill to open up 
the last of our gold reserves to interna- 
tional speculation. As long as our present 
fiscal policies are continued, speculation 
against our dollar will continue and our 
gold stock will do nothing but continue 
to decline. 

Furthermore, we would be opening up 
these last gold reserves at the very time 
when our international and domestic 
policies do not have the confidence of 
the world. Dollars will be cashed in for 
gold in ever-increasing quantities. 

An excellent case in point is the plight 
of Great Britain today. We can easily 
see that Great Britain’s unwise foreign 
Policies, its massive domestic federalism 
and its general wasteful spending have 
brought that once most powerful nation 
on earth to its economic knees. British 
banking once dominated the world, but 
no longer. 

Mr. President, we must not bring a 
similar fate upon ourselves. We must do 
everything we can to rebuild the 
strength of our dollar. We cannot do 
that with stopgap measures to pay out 
more and more gold. We certainly cannot 
do it with legislation which opens up our 
last remaining gold supply to interna- 
tional raiders. 
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The gold cover bill we are considering 
today is at best a superficial approach. 
We must take cognizance of the underly- 
ing problems causing the decline of our 
dollar. Today, Mr. President, we must 
protect at least part of the remaining 
gold we have. We must not open it all 
to possible loss. 

We will, if we pass this bill today with- 
out modification, be again treating the 
symptoms instead of the disease. We 
should, instead, be giving careful consid- 
eration to reversing our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits, not on a short-term basis, 
but on a long-term basis. 

Perhaps before total gold cover re- 
moval, our committees should first seek 
concrete steps toward improving our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. By this I 
mean it seems necessary to look far be- 
yond the administration’s stopgap pro- 
posals. We must consider the overall pic- 
ture. We must look at the history of 
some of our international dealings which 
have, of course, resulted in an accelerat- 
ing drain on our gold. 

In a 21-year period, 1946 to 1966, the 
private sector of our economy showed a 
net surplus in our international balance- 
of-payments accounts of some $84 bil- 
lion. The identical 21-year period showed 
the Government sector with a net deficit 
of approximately $115 billion. 

The stopgap economic proposals which 
the administration offers us today would 
save only about $500 million from exist- 
ing Government programs. The private 
sector, on the other hand, the admin- 
istration estimates, will be called upon 
to save about 82 ½ billion. This in spite 
of the fact that the private sector al- 
ready showed a net surplus, as I have 
mentioned, of some $84 billion. 

Again, I point out Great Britain’s ex- 
perience. From 1958 to 1966, Great 
Britain had an accumulative surplus of 
$3.6 billion pounds in balance of pay- 
ments. This, of course, was earned by 
the private sector. It is clear that nearly 
all of this amount came from cash in- 
flow from Great Britain’s private in- 
vestments overseas. Government ex- 
penditures during this same period 
totaled some $5.2 billion pounds, which 
was just too much for the surplus in the 
private sector to overcome. 

Typical of our administration’s pro- 
posals today is the curtailment of U.S. 
investment abroad. This, indeed, is 
merely a stopgap measure. It is a measure 
historically proved ineffective. 

Let us quickly review the current situ- 
ation in the gold market and observe how 
it is approaching panic proportions. Mr. 
William McChesney Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve System, met this 
weekend with the eight gold pool mem- 
bers in Basel, Switzerland, to reassure 
them of U.S. intentions and to obtain 
from them a pledge that the price of 
gold would be held at $35 an ounce. He 
obtained this pledge, but the quieting 
effect of this pledge on the gold market 
lasted less than 1 full day. Monday 
morning gold sales fell off in London 
and the price held firm. However, in 
Paris the trading Monday was twice that 
of Friday—$10.8 million traded as com- 
pared with $5.8 million on Friday. 
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Nevertheless, when London’s market 
opened this morning—that is, today— 
there were total orders calling for 15 tons 
of gold, while in Paris opening orders 
have already surpassed those for yester- 
day. The situation at the moment is 
fluid, to say the least. 

Mr. President, in order that this Na- 
tion meet these demands placed on the 
stability of the dollar and the global 
monetary system, I am forced to comply 
in part with the administration’s request 
to “free” additional goid reserves for the 
purpose of meeting foreign conversions 
of dollars to gold. The United States 
currently has available little more than 
a billion dollars in free“ reserves to 
meet foreign based demands. 

However, I do not support total re- 
moval of the gold backing from the dol- 
lar. Instead, I propose an alternative 
measure which would leave the Federal 
reserve notes currently in circulation a 
gold backing of 12% percent. 

Such partial removal action would 
make available an estimated $7 billion 
in gold to more than adequately meet 
the current calls on our gold supply. 
Furthermore, this legislation, with my 
amendment, would allow the time needed 
for the administration to take the nec- 
essary steps to correct the international 
and domestic governmental policies that 
have forced Congress and the Nation into 
the position we find ourselves today. 

This problem did not emerge over- 
night. The deficits in our international 
accounts during the last decade have 
forced the transfer of dollars to foreign 
hands. These dollars have been redeemed 
in gold, and gold in turn has been with- 
drawn from foreign monetary reserves 
for private hoarding. This series of events 
has caused our gold reserves to be de- 
pleted from a level of $22 billion in 1958 
to approximately $12% billion early in 
1968. 

I am fully cognizant that long-range 
monetary programs take time to be de- 
veloped and implemented; however, the 
record indicates that the administration 
has been most unsuccessful in its at- 
tempts to instigate effective corrective 
measures. We have experienced balance- 
of-payments deficits since 1958 averag- 
ing more than 82 ½ billion a year; and 
I might add that the 1967 balance-of- 
payments deficit was in excess of 83% 
billion—the highest since 1960—which 
clearly indicates that a proper course of 
action has not yet been implemented. 

In summary, Mr. President, let me 
candidly say that the current adminis- 
tration’s demonstrated failure to deal 
with our gold outflow problem and its 
demonstrated failure to provide eco- 
nomic stability at home must make this 
Congress very wary of any panacea pro- 
posed at this late date. 

I suggest that this administration has 
been wrong in the past in its economic 
approaches. 

I suggest that it could be wrong again. 

I suggest that if it is wrong on this 
bill, all—I repeat—all—our gold will be 
gone before we can do anything about it. 

I, therefore, suggest that my amend- 
ment be adopted as a hedge against the 
poor economic record of the administra- 
tion. Let us retain at least this small 
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part of our gold supply. Let this Con- 
gress be sure we have preserved at least 
a chance to reconsider the question of 
gold removal before all our gold has left 
these shores. 

If we pass the bill for total removal 
as it is presented, we abdicate any fur- 
ther chance to save our Nation’s gold 
even that gold necessary for purely na- 
tional security dealings will be subject 
to foreign call. 

If we first adopt my 12%4-percent 
amendment, we will provide gold to 
satisfy immediate needs, and we will also 
preserve some gold and some chance for 
later congressional review. However, 
congressional review would be highly 
unlikely if we remove the gold cover 
entirely, and we would take away an 
important exercise of authority by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of this amendment I wish to 
congratulate the Senator on his state- 
ment. I completely concur with the state- 
ment and the amendment. 

However, I wish to emphasize some 
matters that I think are of maximum 
importance. 

In listening to the debate on the floor 
today I have heard the administration 
proposal, which is now before us, referred 
to as a stopgap measure. 

Is it not a fact that if we go this way 
and remove the gold from our currency 
requirement, what we are doing is not a 
stopgap? We are simply abdicating our 
responsibility to maintain a reserve be- 
hind our currency and we are abdicating 
our congressional oversight responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. TOWER. In response to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado, I 
would say that he is certainly right. We 
would be abdicating congressional re- 
sponsibility and congressional oversight. 

As the Senator has pointed out, this is 
one step of a series that perhaps should 
and must be taken, if this is an impor- 
tant element of the steps. 

The most important thing that has 
destroyed foreign confidence in us over 
here has not been the gold cover require- 
ment. The thing that has destroyed for- 
eign confidence in us has been our do- 
mestic fiscal policy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, would 
the Senator agree with me that at this 
time this administration shows abso- 
lutely no desire either to cut down on 
our overseas commitments in terms of 
troops in Europe, or to try to come closer 
to balancing our domestic budget so we 
can solve the root problems in the flow 
of gold? 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is correct. 
Two steps must be taken: First, the re- 
duction of expenditures abroad. This 
could be done in the reduction of offshore 
policy and perhaps foreign aid. The other 
step would be to get our domestic fiscal 
house in order. 

We could set up a system of priorities, 
and start at the bottom and cut things 
out until we arrive at some reasonable 
degree of a balance, or get in the bal- 
anced ball park, so to speak. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. If we should adopt 
the Tower-Dominick amendment, how 
much, actually could we be freeing? 

Mr. TOWER. About $7 billion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator from 
Texas has been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
some time. When we made a comparable 
move on Federal Reserve deposits in 
1965, how much did we free up at that 
time? Does the Senator remember? 

Mr. TOWER. I cannot remember the 
exact figure. There was a 25-percent re- 
quirement in 1965 for demand deposits. 
I do not remember the precise figure. 
Perhaps the Senator could provide it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If my memory is cor- 
rect, the figure is about $6 billion. 

Mr. TOWER. I think that is in the 
ball park. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think $1.2 billion at 
that time would have given us $7.2 bil- 
lion, which the administration testified 
in 1965 would take care of the increased 
amount of currency that would be 
needed, plus our overseas obligations, for 
10 years. As a matter of fact we are 
right up against the gun now, 2% years 
later. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. They were wrong in their 
projection. The administration testified 
at that time that it was not necessary 
and stated it was opposed to the removal 
of the cover because the cover gave an 
element of confidence. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I shall get into that matter later, 
on my own time. 

The thing that impresses me in con- 
nection with the amendment is that if 
we adopt it we will have approximately 
$7.5 million of free gold. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. So even assuming 
that the Senator and I were right in 
1965, which we proved to be, and the 
administration was wrong, at the present 
level this would give us at least 2 years 
to try to do something about the basic 
causes of our flow of gold. 

Mr. TOWER. I think the Senator is 
correct. It would be difficult. Despite 
that, in the next 2 years I would be sur- 
prised if this administration could not 
find a way to do it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree that they 
might find a way to do it. 

Going beyond that it does seem to me 
we have an opportunity here to at least 
determine what is going to happen in 
terms of the fiscal policy after the next 
year if we maintain this deposit reserve 
as proposed by the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. I think the Senator is 
correct because the adoption of my 
amendment would free enough gold to 
meet the requirements over the period 
necessary to get our fiscal house in or- 
der. I think it would provide us more 
time than is absolutely necessary to get 
our fiscal house in order. I think it could 
be done in 1 year if we dedicate our- 
selves to doing it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In terms of correct 
language, a stopgap proposal to give us 
time to correct the problem would be the 
Senator’s proposal, whereas the admin- 
istration proposal, if adopted, is a com- 
plete abdication of our responsibility and 
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willingness to let our gold flow over- 
seas. 

Mr. TOWER. A precise incentive to 
the administration in dragging its feet 
in other measures that are necessary. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 
I congratulate the Senator for submit- 
ting the amendment. I intend to speak 
on the amendment at length later. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator and 
I look forward to hearing his remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. BIBLE addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from New York wishes 
to speak. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise only 
for the purpose of associating myself 
with the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with all that the Senator from 
Texas has said. I am happy to cosponsor 
his amendment, which would cut this 
amount. I am opposed to any cutback 
as suggested today because of the past 
history of what we did 3 years ago when 
we took the gold cover from deposits of 
Federal Reserve banks. I shall speak 
on that point at a later time and at 
length. At this point in the remarks of 
the Senator, I wanted to show that I as- 
sociate myself with him and, with his 
consent, in his amendment to reduce 
the amount to at least 12.5 percent in- 
stead of taking it entirely off. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for his kind remarks. I 
am delighted to have him associated 
with me in this matter. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to thank the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Texas and Colorado for their 
courtesy in allowing me to speak. I shall 
not intrude on their graciousness by tak- 
ing excessive time. 

I speak because I am an active party 
in this situation, as it has been charged 
in the press and sort of intimated by 
others that the speech I made in the 
Chamber about 2 weeks ago on this sub- 
ject may have had something to do with 
the problems of the drain on the so- 
called London gold pool. 

First, I wish to answer with respect to 
that intimation, I think that they flatter 
me too much on the influence I could 
have on bankers and world financial 
markets. When one compares the loss of 
gold in December 1967, which was $900 
million, and with losses in January or 
February, remembering that I spoke at 
the end of February or thereafter, it is 
pretty small potatoes. The real danger is 
that the tremendous bleeding in terms of 
the gold stock which has taken place 
may very well take place again, and that 
is why we are here. As I see the Senate’s 
role today, the Senate is a fire brigade. A 
great fire is about to break out. The Sen- 
ate is here to take the necessary preven- 
tive measures with the other body to try 
to stanch the flow of gold. 

I do not wish to speak under false pre- 
tenses about this matter. I do not believe 
that the gold base will persist in the world 
for very long. I believe that the gold base 
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will be succeeded within a measurable 
period of time by an International Fed- 
eral Reserve System. I believe that the 
special drawing rights are the beginning 
of that system. But between the cup and 
the lip a patient could die. Therefore, 
what we do within the next month to 3 
years is of the utmost importance, be- 
cause no one can give us a prediction as 
to how or even when the special draw- 
ing rights will become operative. The 
most optimistic prediction I have heard 
is in 1969, but not even a prediction as 
to its adequacy. I have heard as little as 
$6 billion 5 

We face an international reserve prob- 
lem. Therefore, the interim measures 
which is what we are talking about, and 
we must frankly understand that be- 
come critically important. 

The real question facing the United 
States is whether it has already gone 
overboard so far, in respect to an erosion 
of confidence by the world in the dollar, 
that no matter what we do, even mak- 
ing available roughly another $12 bil- 
lion in gold, will only result in the gold 
being drained out possibly even at the 
rate of $900 million a month, which is 
pretty high for a maximum rate, and 
that was reached at the end of 1967. 

One other point: Let us not kid our- 
selves about the fact that the demand 
is there. There are some $15 billion worth 
of dollar claims which could be made in 
gold by the other central banks of the 
world. There is roughly the same amount, 
$15 billion to $16 billion in private hands 
which, if put through central banks, 
would have the same result; or if used 
on the London gold market, should we 
be so unwise to feed that market, would 
have the same result. 

The question of whether we take off 
the gold cover is also strictly a matter 
of confidence. We do not have enough 
gold to pay all the gold demands of the 
world any more than can almost any 
bank, aside from the backing of the 
United States through the FDIC—and 
I do not care how big the bank is—does 
it have enough to pay all its depositors. 
It is dependent upon the question which 
is had in this, as to whether the situa- 
tion can be maintained. Because I believe 
that one element of that question is con- 
fidence in ourselves and in the fact that 
we believe we can make the grade in 
world terms. 

I favor the bill but it will by no means, 
standing alone, do what needs to be 
done. On the contrary, there is very grave 
danger that the gold, so important to 
us during this interim period, will be 
very quickly drained down and we will 
face a new crisis within a period of 
months. 

With that in mind, I propose an 
amendment to the bill, which I shall call 
up shortly, which calls upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the U.S. 
Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund to propose to the Execu- 
tive Directors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund that they develop recommen- 
dations with respect to the future role of 
gold as an international monetary re- 
serve with steps to be instituted to ensure 
that gold will contribute to the proper 
functioning of the international mone- 
tary system. 
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The reason for the amendment is that 
whatever may have been said about the 
legalities of the situation under the IMF, 
the fact is that we are, as it were, nailed 
to the cross of gold—to wit, the obliga- 
tion to sell it, come what may, at $35 an 
ounce, and it has been declared time and 
time again by our President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury as being our 
firm policy from which we will not 
deviate. 

I predict, before we are very much 
older, that the International Monetary 
Fund will become the central agency for 
dealing with international reserves, as 
it should be. 

The whole concept that one country, 
whether the United Kingdom, the United 
States, or even both, should be the source 
of the world’s reserve currency is obsoles- 
cent. The world is too big, too compli- 
cated, too interdependent, and altogether 
too much involved to leave that to one 
country. This crisis is showing that up 
precisely. 

So that all that everyone is straining 
to do now is to carry the world on the 
shoulders of Uncle Sam, as a Hercules, 
until such time as better arrangements 
can be made. 

My feeling is that we had better accel- 
erate the time for better arrangements, 
even as we act as a fire brigade right 
now. That is the net effect of everything 
I have proposed in this field. 

In my judgment, I think that the rem- 
5 are clear and have been clear to 


They are threefold: First, we assert 
confidence by freeing the gold stock, 
which is what the bill would do and, 
therefore, I am for it; second, to assert 
confidence, after freeing the gold stock 
or in connection with freeing the gold 
stock, by recognizing that we are in a 
war which, for political reasons, the ad- 
ministration refuses to recognize, and 
that, being in a war, we must pay higher 
taxes or suffer the penalties of inflation, 
that we have to place restraints upon 
ourselves. This is not a small war in 
its financial impact upon the country. 
It is a war just as we have always de- 
fined it. except that, politically, the ad- 
ministration refuses to recognize it as 
such. That, in a sense, is one of the roots 
of our trouble. 

So we need a tax surcharge in order 
to verify the fact that we intend to sac- 
rifice, just as our men in the field are 
sacrificing. Third, in a war we curtail 
expenditures upon a priority basis. We 
do not just curtail them arbitrarily 
without any sense of priority. We choose 
national priorities and then make the 
expenditures for them within the na- 
tional priorities. 


The reason why the administration 
cannot and does not face the curtail- 
ment problem, which is the third aspect 
of what must be done, is that it refuses 
to set priorities because it is uncomfort- 
able to fit them in politically. That is 
the nub of the thing. 

Mr, President, we are faced not with 
a theory but with a condition. It is the 
condition which Congress faces. I would 
hope that my party would stand four- 
square on this and stand up for the three 
aspects which need to be covered and do 
its utmost to implement them; namely, 
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to take off the gold cover, impose a tax 
surcharge, set an order of priority for 
expenditures, and fit the reduction of 
expenditures in that order of priority. 

If the administration does not want 
to go along, then let them turn it down. 

It is most fascinating that I came to 
that conclusion on the same day the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
did. I suppose that on our side of the 
aisle there are no two Senators who rep- 
resent a different philosophy, one more 
conservative than the other, any more 
than the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
WILLIAMS! and I. That is a national ne- 
cessity. There is no other way. But, I am 
not hard bitten. I do not think one can 
be an effective legislator and be hard 
bitten. We are faced with the opportunity 
to take off the gold cover. I am for that. 
But, that does not blind me to the neces- 
sity of doing the other things which must 
be done to try and reach it at the earliest 
opportunity. 

I hope that what I hear about the 
proceedings in the Finance Committee 
is true, that there is likelihood a tax sur- 
charge will be put on the bill to continue 
the excise taxes and that, again, we will 
be given an opportunity, which we need, 
to manifest our will, that there is a war 
on, that it is a war, even if the adminis- 
tration will not call it that, and get it 
done. 

Mr. President, I hope again that the 
Appropriations Committee will do what 
it did at the end of last year, and will 
again endeavor, itself, to set up an order 
of priorities and an order of curtailment 
of expenditures, in order to do everything 
we can to meet this package of require- 
ments. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator said a few 
minutes ago that by taking off the gold 
cover it would establish confidence. I wish 
the Senator would develop that for my 
benefit. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator overstates 
me when he says I said it would estab- 
lish confidence. Standing alone, it will 
not, but as one element in a package— 
and, as I said, we have to use whatever 
part of that package is available to us 
to use—it is useful, in that it does not 
put holders of gold c'aims—I do not 
mean legally—and holders of dollars in 
central bank hands, and so forth, who 
can acquire gold, in fear that the Con- 
gress is out of step with the administra- 
tion in respect to the $35-an-ounce com- 
mitment. 

In that way, we say that we are back- 
ing the administration on the $35-an- 
ounce commitment. When one wishes to 
shut off a run on a bank until appropri- 
ate steps can be taken, he keeps the win- 
dow open before taking that position. So 
now we are close. With but $1 billion left 
in free gold, we have a right to ask if the 
central bankers of the world have a right 
to fear if Congress is not cooperating 
with the administration. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does not the Senator 
agree with the Senator from California 
that, to all intents and purposes, in effect 
there has already been a gold run and it 
has been continuing? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; but so far all the 
claims have been paid at the window. 
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Mr. MURPHY. The Senator makes an 
important point that the economy of the 
country depends on several things. One 
is that we must get our fiscal house in 
order, which is nothing new. We have 
known it for some time, and on this side 
of the aisle we urged three times in one 
afternoon last session, and we begged to 
the extent of $6 billion that that be done. 
There has been no sign that I have seen— 
and I think the Senator will agree—of 
any attempt on the part of the adminis- 
tration to take this as an absolutely nec- 
essary step. 

The Senator from California wonders 
if this might not be the time to say to the 
administration, “These are my terms”— 
not in a partisan, political sense; the 
crisis is too great and too close for that— 
“Here is what we will do on our side. 
Here is what you must do on your side. If 
this is to be effective in any way, it must 
be in absolute balance, and it should be 
concurrent.” In the past we have had bad 
experiences. The administration has been 
accused of not trying to save money when 
it should have been. At the same time, we 
have received other requests for money. 
Therefore, we have a right to do this. 
Would not this be the best way for Con- 
gress to establish its position? 

Mr. JAVITS. While appreciating that 
point of view, and understanding the 
good faith and intelligence which dictate 
it, to me the superior consideration is the 
fact that we cannot fail to remember 
that the whole world is looking at us. We 
are not operating here only in camera. 
The whole world of finance and the 
economies of the world 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I myself spent a num- 
ber of years in a medium where many 
people looked at me, and I found their 
reaction depended generally on my per- 
formance, and if I did not perform prop- 
erly, they did not look at me any more. I 
came here in the same spirit, and I have 
to do what I think is right and proper. 
Expediency does not interest me. Some- 
times someone says, “Well, it might work 
temporarily.” I have yet to have any- 
body tell me how taking off the gold 
cover will settle the matter. I have asked 
how long it will stave off the evil—1 
week, 2 weeks, an hour and a half? No- 
body seems to know. I do not think we 
should try to fool anybody with this 
particular proposal. That is why I asked 
the question. I wanted to be certain. It is 
so important. For instance, I heard a 
figure. We are engaged in a costly war, 
but I heard a figure yesterday that we 
are building a fence in Vietnam, which 
most military people do not want, at a 
cost of $1.6 billion. Can the Senator tell 
me whether it is true or not? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to be di- 
verted into the Vietnam war and beyond 
this question. I understand, too, that 
there is a proposal to build a fence, and 
some of it has already been built, and 
that it involves an expenditure of the 
order of magnitude the Senator has men- 
tioned. I am accepting the fact that the 
Vietnam war is a drain financially, a war 
in which a tax surcharge is required. 

To go back to the Senator’s analogy 
of show business, I do say our perform- 
ance is what the world is looking at, but 
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our performance is not that we are going 
to hold out for a package deal from the 
administration. That would be a per- 
formance that would make the world 
turn away. Our performance is that, not- 
withstanding the fact that we may be 
wrong in a nonpackage deal, affirmative 
action is better than no action at all. 

Therefore, we are taking the first ac- 
tion that is available to us, to wit, this 
action. We will press for other action, but 
we will take this action, so we will be 
worth the continued attention of the 
“customers.” The Senator has pointed 
out exactly what I was trying to say, in 
a colloquial way, which makes it even 
more understandable. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I do not want to contest 
the Senator on his knowledge of show 
business, which is far superior to mine. 

Mr. MURPHY. When I was in show 
business, 85 percent of the market was 
domestic. It was from the United States. 
I would also like to point out that my 
particular interest in my audience now is 
the people of the United States, and the 
people of California in particular. To 
make an appearance on the world stage 
is not anything of my concern. I have to 
approach this question from only one 
point of view: What is best— the right 
and the wrong—to change the direction 
in which we have been going far too 
quickly the last several years, not just 
this year or last year? And it did not 
start with Vietnam, either; it has been an 
adopted policy for some 25 years. How 
can we best change it and restore the 
economic health and economic confi- 
dence of this country? 

We have costly strikes. The settlements 
continue to create inflationary pressures. 
The fellow in the rank and file who is 
getting a raise as a result of a strike 
really does not get anything. If he has 
saved money, he is losing it with the 43- 
cent dollar. He should have a 100-cent 
dollar. These are the things that con- 
cern me. That is why I questioned the 
Senator. The first step mentioned is the 
one I had been particularly interested 
in. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say this to my col- 
league—because he brings me to the next 
point—1I do not think anyone has stated 
clearly yet why we are on the interna- 
tional stage and why we have to do this 
and why it is all important. If the dollar 
is going to sell on the world market at a 
discount, then the United States is com- 
pelled to pay higher prices for an 
enormous range of raw materials which 
we need. The famous Paley study on 
natural resources and needs of the 
United States demonstrated that there 
are certain basic requirements to keep 
our industrial machine going which re- 
quire vast expenditures in the world, be- 
cause we have no such reserves. There- 
fore, no matter how autocratic we might 
want to become, these raw materials are 
necessary to be acquired by us. We have 
to measure that fact against the fact that 
we are the world’s creditor. I do not like 
it. I think it is a very unhealthy 
situation. 
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We are no longer in the days of the 
Pax Britannica, when some one nation, 
like the British or ourselves today, 
should be the source of the world’s 
credit. The present situation shows it 
is too risky. It is too risky for us; it is 
too risky for them. But there remains 
the question of the maintenance and 
continuance of some form of world pros- 
perity built upon this credit system, 
and our own prosperity, upon the fact 
that our dollar sells abroad at its par 
value, and therefore enables us to buy 
everything our industrial machine needs 
in a competitive situation. 

That situation could change, and 
change very drastically against us, as 
compared with other countries. There 
is no use carrying the American flag 
around, as a woman did during the Lon- 
don blitz, and thinking the bomb will not 
hit us. At least we are learning that as 
a part of our experience. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have 
laid out the thesis except for one thing. 
I strongly disagree with the risk which 
the United States will continue to run, 
even if we free this gold stock—the risk 
that confidence may be further very 
deeply eroded. Already the prospect of 
the freeing of the gold stock—though 
I shall vote to do it, with my eyes wide 
open, because I think it is one part of 
what needs to be done—that freeing of 
the gold is going to start the bleeding 
of our gold through the London gold 
pool. I think that pool is feeding hoard- 
ers and speculators. I think the history 
of just the last 24 hours, which the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] has cited, 
indicates that the situation, stating it 
boldly, is to be considered simply a stop- 
gap operation, and that the bleeding of 
the gold stock will continue in a very 
material way. 

Therefore, I repeat what I have recom- 
mended before—for which I have been 
criticized, but I deeply believe it is in 
the interests of our country—that the 
United States, now that its hands are 
free, stop feeding the London gold pool, 
and go to individual arrangements with 
the other central banks, to which I be- 
lieve they will agree, to stop the drain of 
gold to their own nationals in a backdoor 
way. 

I think if we do that, Mr. President, it 
will create a two-price market for gold, 
but it will put the speculator in a peril 
which he is not in today. Today no specu- 
lator in gold is taking a risk at all; he can 
only make a profit. That will put him at 
his peril; monetarily the price will go 
up, but he has to remember that it may 
go down also. 

If we do that, Mr. President, we will 
obtain maximum value by putting all the 
chips on the table, without being suck- 
ers—suckers in the sense that otherwise 
it may all be drained away because, not- 
withstanding any expressing of optimism 
to the contrary, the faith may not be 
there in sufficient quantity to justify our 
optimism. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator spell 
out in detail what he proposes be done? 
How can he stop it? 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thought I explained it, 
but I will do it again. 

The United States contributes 59 per- 
cent of everything which is required for 
the London gold pool. The London gold 
pool, as we know, drained off hundreds of 
millions of dollars in 1 month alone. It 
is capable of draining off any amount, 
from $100 million upward, during the 
course of a month, 

Mr. CURTIS. And that is still going on. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is still going on. I 
would stop supporting the London gold 
market. 

Mr. CURTIS. All right. Who stops it, 
and how? 

Mr. JAVITS. The United States con- 
tributes 59 percent. If the United States 
says, “We will no longer have gold for 
sale for dollars in the London gold mar- 
ket,” the London gold pool will end, be- 
cause the people who are putting up the 
41 percent are certainly not going to take 
all that heat without us. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who says that for the 
United States? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Treasury of the 
United States. The President. We do not 
have the power, in Congress, to stop that, 
unless we did this 

Mr. CURTIS. Could he do it this after- 
noon? 

Mr. JAVITS. He could do it any time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could he have done it 
yesterday? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it have been bene- 
ficial? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it would have been 
very beneficial, and I think it is what 
the country needs. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has it been proposed? 

Mr. JAVITS. It has been proposed by 
me, and by many others. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the answer? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the answer is that 
it is felt that a two- price system—I am 
now being sort of a devil's advocate. but 
I will give you their answer—for gold 
will be disadvantageous for the United 
States and for other countries as well, 
because no matter what arrangement we 
make with the central banks, there will 
be gold leakage from some of the cen- 
tral banks to their nationals for opera- 
tions in the London gold pool at higher 
prices, and ultimately the force of Park- 
inson’s law will operate, so that the 
market price of gold will have to be of- 
ficially recognized. That will represent 
a devaluation of the dollar, and other 
currencies will have to devalue in ac- 
cordance with that devaluation. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has said the 
President could, this afternoon, put a 
stop to feeding the London gold pool. If 
he did so, would he break faith with any- 
body? 


Mr. JAVITS. I would say that my an- 
swer to that would be—I wish the Sena- 
tor would not use the word “anybody.” 
That makes it hard for me to answer. If 
he said, “Would he break faith with the 
buyers of the London gold market,” my 
answer would be decidedly no, because 
the only people with whom we have a 
faith agreement are other central banks 
which have held off, unlike the French, 
who have been very mischievous in this 
matter, but other central banks have 
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held off buying gold from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, at our request, so that we have an 
obligation, a gentleman’s obligation, 
which I certainly would honor and sup- 
port, to them. 

We do not have an obligation to the 
gold hoarders and speculators who buy 
in the London gold market. 

Mr. CURTIS. One further question. If 
the President could stop the flow of gold 
into the London gold pool—that is what 
it is called; is it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it stop or mate- 
rially lessen the outflow of gold from 
the United States? 

Mr. JAVITS. Without any question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not a substitute 
for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the passage of this 
bill, without such presidential action, 
stop the outflow of gold from this coun- 
try? 

Mr. JAVITS. It will not. But what it 
will do, I gather, is to encourage, at least 
for the moment, the other nations who 
participate in the London gold pool to 
continue to participate in it. It will give 
us time to put our affairs in such shape 
that the speculators of the world may 
conclude that they were wrong in sup- 
posing that gold was going to reach a 
higher price, and that therefore it is un- 
productive to continue to buy and hold 
gold. 

The Senator has made a very elucidat- 
ing point. It is really not a good deal to 
buy and hold gold if it is going to stay at 
$35 an ounce, because gold costs you 
money to insure and carry, and it does 
not earn interest, as do dollars. Hence, 
it is really not productive, unless you 
have a reasonable expectation of an in- 
crease in price. As long as the United 
States commitment to sell gold at $35 
an ounce remains in effect, the specula- 
tor has not been taking any chances ex- 
cept for the reasonable amount that he 
lost, to wit, in interest and in carrying 
charges; but if it becomes very clear that 
that is a vain hope, then there is a rea- 
sonable expectation that speculation 
and the drain on the London gold mar- 
ket would lessen. 

What I am arguing is that I do not see 
any such likelihood under such present 
conditions, and therefore I would hope 
that the administration would move in 
more productive directions. For example, 
I have made the suggestion that we stop 
feeding the London gold pool, and make 
agreements with the other central banks 
before it is even later than it is now, and 
it is late enough. 

There is no black and white in this; it 
is always a gray area. I do not see that it 
is advisable to turn the administration 
down on this matter, simply because I do 
not think they are doing enough in the 
other fields in which I want them to act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator explain 
to me why stopping sending gold to the 
London gold pool, ipso facto, creates a 
two-price gold? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will explain that to 
the Senator. However, I ask the Sena- 
tor’s indulgence. I promised to speak for 
only 15 minutes. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] was gracious 
enough to let me precede him, and I am 
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really intruding now, but I will answer 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator will yield to me be- 
fore moving to that point. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Nebraska asked, a few minutes ago, if 
carrying out the proposal the Senator 
suggests would break faith—I believe 
those were his words—with anybody. 

The Senator said that he wished we 
would not use the term “anybody.” How- 
ever, is it not true that this practice 
would be breaking faith with the agree- 
ment we had with other nations? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not with the other cen- 
tral banks. I did say that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was not sure that 
the Senator had added that statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did; absolutely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator not 
think that would have a rather shatter- 
ing impact on the dollar market? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the pound mar- 
ket? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do. However, I said that 
it would be breaking faith only with the 
people—the speculators—who are being 
supplied through the London gold mar- 
ket. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly accept 
that, because we owe them nothing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, why do we 
give them something if we owe them 
nothing? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a side oper- 
ation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Our gold is being drained 
and siphoned off by people to whom we 
owe nothing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They are doing this 
as a means of speculation, and I rather 
think that someday they will pay dearly 
for what they are doing. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] has 
signaled to me his permission to answer 
the question of the Senator from Ne- 
braska and also the inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

A two-price system would be created, 
because under the plan I offer, the United 
States would continue to maintain its re- 
lations with the central banks to whom 
there is an obligation—and certainly a 
gentleman’s obligation—to buy dollars 
from them and give them gold at $35 an 
ounce upon an agreed basis. 

We would not supply the London gold 
pool where the gold price would float free, 
as the financiers say, because there is no 
$35-an-ounce guarantee there. It might 
go higher or lower. The general expecta- 
tion is that it would go higher, at least 
for the present. So the central banks 
could get gold from the United States at 
$35 an ounce, but gold would sell mo- 
mentarily for considerably more in the 
London gold market. That is the big 
issue. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, do we not 
have a two-price system now in reality? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not yet. We do not have 
it so long as we keep feeding that mar- 
ket the gold at $35 an ounce. 

Mr. CURTIS. Have we offered anybody 
any gold lately? 
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Mr. JAVITS. We are offering it every 
day in the London market. 

Mr. CURTIS. I mean domestically. 

Mr. JAVITS. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are prohibited by law 
from doing it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct, 
except for commercial use. And there, 
too, it is offered at $35 an ounce. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have di- 
gressed from my speech, but I would like 
to sum up in 1 minute and I promise the 
Senator from Colorado that I will not 
yield to anybody else. 

The pending bill is necessary, and I 
shall support it for the reasons I have 
stated. This is by no means what needs 
to be done. What needs to be done is to 
deal with our imbalance in international 
payments in a more intelligent way. 

What also needs to be done is to have 
a war tax, a tax which we have been too 
timid to levy. 

What also needs to be done is to estab- 
lish an order of priorities on our domes- 
tic expenditures across the board and 
cut our expenditures to suit those prior- 
ities. 

Mr. President, to pass this bill alone 
without taking action to pull out of the 
London gold pool and on the other meas- 
ures I proposed on February 28 would be 
to trade upon a confidence which may at 
this moment be so eroded that it cannot 
be safely traded upon. 

I would, therefore, urge the adminis- 
tration to take action to take us out of 
the London gold pool and negotiate the 
agreements with the other central banks 
which would be required. 

Mr. President, as I have run out of time 
in connection with the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding that we have, I will offer my 
amendment later. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my February 28 speech in the 
Senate on this subject be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

STEPS To STRENGTHEN CONFIDENCE IN THE 

DOLLAR 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. President, I wish to ad- 
dress the Senate today on a critically im- 
portant matter which is the corollary to the 
action of the United States in seeking to 
deal with inflationary forces in the country. I 
shall deal today with the problem of the in- 
ternational monetary system, as affected by 
gold. 

Inasmuch as this is a critically important 
question affecting the securities markets, the 
financial markets, and major monetary and 
fiscal elements of policy in our government 
and other governments, I wish to make it 
very clear that I do not speak for the U.S. 
Government. We all understand that under 
our constitutional system. However, I wish 
everyone in the world to understand that I 
have no inside information that the Govern- 
ment is going to proceed along this line. On 
the contrary, my information is that the 
Treasury Department does not agree with me 
in many of the matters which I recom- 
mend. I am making the speech because it is 
important that in the public domain these 
questions be discussed realistically, with the 
hope that constructive action may ensue. 
Otherwise we stand in a very grave economic 
danger in this country of losing materially 
the remainder of our gold stock and mate- 
rially jeopardizing faith and confidence in 
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the American dollar and the ability of the 
dollar to stand as the standard international 
unit of currency in the world. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that our 
Government and other governments will give 
very serious attention to these ideas, and I 
also hope that the banking community and 
the financial community of the world will 
likewise do so, and that from this debate, as 
some of the things I am recommending are 
very controversial, may arise a better policy 
than the policy which seems to be leading to 
some kind of financial or economic Armaged- 
don in this world, which would be man-made. 
There is no excuse for not speaking when 
one has ideas to put forth. That is my under- 
standing why we are Senators and these are 
uniquely the kind of proposals Senators can 
make. 

Within the next few days the Senate will 
take up for consideration a bill to repeal 
the 25-percent gold reserve requirement that 
would free our remaining $11 billion gold 
stock for the defense of the dollar. It is 
essential that this action—which I fayor— 
be really effective. It is a major step by the 
Congress to deal with the mounting crisis 
of confidence in the management of the 
dollar and the U.S. economy. 

The deficit in our balance of payments and 
the uninterrupted outflow of gold have been 
primarily caused by the administration's 
failure to deal adequately with inflation at 
home which followed rising levels of ex- 
penditures for Vietnam and mounting budget 
deficits. Its failure to limit the balance-of- 
payments effects of the Government’s over- 
seas programs, especially expenditures con- 
nected with the Vietnam war and with our 
military commitments around the world, has 
worsened the situation. Its failure to pre- 
pare in time for the aftermath of the de- 
valuation of the pound sterling has worsened 
it further. 

In my judgment, this administration has 
to date refused to deal with the causes of 
our balance-of-payments deficit and gold 
outflows. Instead, through a steady prolifera- 
tion of controls—from the interest equaliza- 
tion tax to the foreign investment, loan and 
travel curtailment program announced on 
January I—it has dealt only with its 
symptoms. 

Unless effective action is taken and soon 
to deal with mounting inflation at home, 
the new balance-of-payments program an- 
nounced January 1 last and the removal of 
the gold cover for our currency will fail— 
as did previous programs—and our gold will 
continue to flow out—including serious 
depletion of the gold made newly available— 
with the most serious consequences for the 
dollar and the international monetary 
system. 

The response of the administration to the 
progressive deterioration in the international 
monetary situation and weakening in the 
position of the dollar has been singularly 
free of both realism and imagination. The 
response has been unrealistic in that it has 
assumed that statements and points of view 
and policies that may have had some con- 
structive effects a decade ago are still effec- 
tive. It is lacking imagination in that it has 
proposed no change in practice or policy 
that holds out promise of curing a very 
difficult situation. 

If we want to make progress toward restor- 
ing world confidence in the dollar and bring- 
ing our balance-of-payments deficit under 
better control, I suggest that the following 
matters need to be cared for: 

First. Inflation at home must be brought 
under control through appropriate mone- 
tary and fiscal policy. 

I labor under no illusions as to the 
feasibility of achieving a lower level of 
spending than the President wants or to 
levy additional taxes which are anathema 
to the Congress. Again, the principie of 
priorities is involved. If the President gives 
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high priority to the defense of the dollar 
internationally, he will find it necessary to 
accept some reduction in aggregate spend- 
ing below the amounts shown in the recent 
budget message. And if Congress is equal- 
ly convinced of the need to support the dol- 
lar, it will find it necessary to accept an 
increase in taxes. The plain fact of the mat- 
ter is that if the President and all the 
Members of the Congress each insist upon 
a package which will fully meet individual 
preferences, there will be no effective ac- 
tion on the fiscal front this year. Since I 
believe that such action is imperative, I am 
willing to support a program which I dis- 
like in part because of the stern reality and 
necessity of taking action. I hope that the 
need for action receives bipartisan support. 
The defense of the dollar is too important 
to be decided on partisan grounds. 

In that connection, I point out that the 
Federal Reserve has already shown restraint 
respecting their credit policy and I thor- 
oughly support it. 

We have got to make the hard decision 
on overall expenditures and an increase in 
the tax take which, in my judgment, will 
include a surtax, although I differ with the 
administration on how it should be ap- 
portioned as between individuals and cor- 
porations. In my judgment, it should also 
include some effort to bring money into 
the Treasury through closing tax loopholes. 
The No. 1 item, of course, is the 27% -per- 
cent oil depletion allowance, although there 
are others. 

Second. The gold reserve requirement 
should be repealed. 

On December 14, 1967, I introduced a bill 
which would repeal the 25-percent gold re- 
serve requirement against outstanding Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. In his Economic Re- 
port this January the President urged Con- 
gress to take this step. Both the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Committees 
approved the President’s request and the 
House passed it last week by a vote of 199 
to 190. 

The requirement is a holdover from the 
days when gold coin circulated in the United 
States; it is no longer realistic to maintain 
these requirements from the domestic point 
of view. Its repeal would have no signi- 
ficant effect on the future course of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit policy, the interchange- 
ability of currencies or the future purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, The repeal, or reduc- 
tion, of the reserve requirement will be 
required, in any event, in order to meet 
the needs of a growing economy for paper 
money. From the point of view of the 
domestic economy, therefore, the repeal of 
the gold reserve requirement is both neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

The repeal of the gold reserve requirement 
does not, of course, by itself do anything to 
improve our balance of payments or restore 
international confidence in the dollar. That, 
as I stated earlier, depends on our willingness 
to reduce inflationary pressures at home re- 
sulting from rising expenditures for the war 
in Vietnam. 

Third. In our balance-of-payments pro- 
gram much greater emphasis must be placed 
on greater savings in the Federal Govern- 
ment's foreign military and economic pro- 


grams. 

Of the $3 billion plus target in the new 
balance-of-payments program, only $500 mil- 
lion is represented by projected savings in the 
Government sector, which has been regu- 
larly showing large payments deficits. At the 
same time, the private sector of the balance 
of payments, which consistently shows large 
payments surpluses, is being called upon to 
come up with a savings of $2.5 billion or 
more. This lopsided emphasis upon savings 
in the private sector has adverse implica- 
tions of a serious nature for the future of the 
balance of payments—for example, it will 
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certainly, over a time, impair the growth 
in income from direct investment which has 
been one of the few bright spots in the re- 
cent balance-of-payments experience of the 
United States. 

Cutting the payments cost of the Govern- 
ment programs will not be easy, particularly 
as long as the international military in- 
volvement of the United States remains what 
it is. The recent fiscal record shows the un- 
fortunate consequences of basing decisions 
on an early end to hostilities. 

The Vietnam war does not have significant 
support among our major allies and cannot 
be used as an effective argument to induce 
them to provide increasing support for the 
American dollar, Rather, the planning of the 
balance of payments should reflect the possi- 
bility that operations in Southeast Asia may 
continue for a protracted period and may 
involve higher payments costs. This under- 
lines the necessity for taking even more 
vigorous action with reference to other as- 
pects of the Government's activities abroad. 

Many avenues and alternatives need to be 
explored. How many military establishments 
are being maintained which are no longer 
useful or necessary because of the change in 
the techniques of warfare over the past 20 
years? Why should countries which are 
capable of covering the balance-of-payments 
cost of the American military establishment 
located in their area not be given a clear-cut 
choice of covering the payments cost or see- 
ing the American military establishment cut 
back? Is it necessary to send dependents of 
military personnel to Europe, while other 
American troops are suffering serious casual- 
ties in Vietnam? These are some of the tough 
questions that need tough answers, 

The economic assistance programs likewise 
require very critical examination. How effec- 
tive are the provisions for tied aid and how 
much leakage is involved? What portion of 
the funds provided to the Government in 
Vietnam return to the United States, and 
what happens to the balance? To what ex- 
tent have commercial markets for American 
products been impaired by virtue of the eco- 
nomic aid programs? Are other countries 
putting up their fair share of funds being 
expended on international economic pro- 
grams? What about the observations in a re- 
cent report of the Comptroller General of the 
United States to the effect that Government 
activities were not being administered with 
due regard to conserving dollars? 

These are only a few examples of the types 
of questions that need to be asked—if Gov- 
ernment programs are in fact to achieve even 
the limited $500 million target objective for 
1968. 

Fourth. The Administration must give ade- 
quate support to two facets of the earlier 
balance-of-payments programs which have 
languished and largely failed because of lack 
of support, namely the encouragement of 
exports and the promotion of travel by for- 
eigners to the United States. In neither in- 
stances have the efforts been given the pri- 
ority and financial support which they must 
have in order to yield substantial and mean- 
ingful results. There is some hope that this 
situation may be corrected now, but the 
programs cannot be expected to yield major 
results in the immediate future unless they 
are immediately acted upon and are ade- 
quately funded, The recommendations of the 
President’s Special Industry-Government 
Task Force on Travel is an important case 
in point. 

We cannot procrastinate or delay in taking 
major measures on the assumption that the 
dollar is the strongest currency in the world 
and is not subject to serious pressure be- 
cause the U.S. industrial complex is the 
largest and most powerful in the world. De- 
spite the size and strength of American in- 
dustry, our trade surplus—including that 
portion which is Government financed—de- 
clined from $6.7 billion in 1934 to $3.6 billion 
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in 1967. If we look at our commercial trade 
surplus only, it dropped from $3.9 billion to 
close to zero in 1967. Although exports 
showed an increase, this was dwarfed by a 
very large rise in imports reflected in the 
rising level of business activity, industrial 
production, personal income and prices in 
the United States. 

The power and strength of American in- 
dustry obviously provides the most impor- 
tant underpinning for the dollar. But this 
underpinning will be inadequate unless we 
are, as a nation, willing to adopt more realis- 
tic and less inflationary fiscal and monetary 
policy. 

If the payments deficits continue at the 
rate reached in the last quarter of 1967, the 
results are quite clear: we shall continue to 
pour out surplus dollars; part of these dol- 
lars will.find their way into foreign central 
banks, and some of these dollars will be 
presented for conversion into gold; the U.S. 
gold stock will continue to decline; the in- 
ternational liquidity position of the United 
States will continue to worsen; monetary dis- 
turbances around the world will trigger 
further waves of gold buying which will 
further deplete the American gold stock. At 
some point the United States will either 
have no more gold with which to buy dollars 
presented by foreign central banks, or will 
decide that the remaining gold stock will 
have to be husbanded as a strategic reserve. 
At that point, the present international 
monetary system will fall into a state of com- 
plete chaos, unless we have, in the mean- 
time, constructed a new monetary system to 
take the place of our present one. 

I am not an alarmist. I am not suggesting 
that this sequence of events is likely to cul- 
minate in the ultimate international mone- 
tary crisis in a few months, or even in a few 
years. But each billion dollar loss of gold 
weakens the position of the dollar by reduc- 
ing the wherewithal with which the dollar 
can be defended in the foreign exchange 
markets. 

Even if we increase the effort devoted to 
getting the American payments position 
under control, the results may not be forth- 
coming in the quarters immediately ahead. 
What is important is to make an effort that 
has made chance of success than the present 
program. 

High Treasury and Federal Reserve officials 
in their argument supporting repeal of the 
gold reserve requirements have stated in re- 
cent public hearings that the entire gold 
stock of the United States is available to sup- 
port the dollar, that is, they propose, ap- 
parently, to continue to maintain the con- 
vertibility of the dollar into gold by paying 
out gold even if the American gold stock is 
eventually exhausted. 

It is unthinkable that responsible Amer- 
ican financial officials should contemplate 
such a course of action or that sophisticated 
observers, either here or abroad, would be- 
lieve that the American gold stock would, 
in practice, be reduced to zero. Considera- 
tions of national defense alone make it im- 
perative that some strategic reserve of gold 
be maintained against the awful and grue- 
some possibility that the United States may 
once again get involved in a major conflagra- 
tion. Beyond this, it is quite impossible to 
see how the United States would fare in the 
international monetary system of the future, 
regardless of how it may be changed, if no 
stock of the only generally acceptable in- 
ternational settlements medium—gold—were 
available to support the dollar in the foreign 
exchange markets. The only conditions under 
which the United States could operate with- 
out any reserve of gold would be a freely 
fluctuating system of exchange rate or under 
a world central bank system. Fluctuating ex- 
change rates are ruled out under the Articles 
of Agreement of the IMF and by our mone- 
tary authorities. A world central bank sys- 
tem—even though I believe it is desirable—is 
not in the cards in the near future. 
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These are the considerations which prompt 
me to make some comments and suggestions 
with respect to gold. 

One of the crucial problems is that world 
gold stocks are being depleted, and will con- 
tinue to be depleted, as long as the gold pool 
countries continue to feed gold into the Lon- 
don market in order to keep the price from 
rising materially above $35 per ounce. The 
United States carries at least 59 percent of 
the drain. There is the ever-present risk that 
the European members of the gold pool will 
decide that they will not continue to lose 
gold to speculators and to others in order 
to keep the market price at $35 per ounce. 
Rumors are rife as to further withdrawals 
from the gold pool in addition to France. 

Various ideas have been bruited about as to 
how to stop the drain on the London gold 
market, to permit the market price to re- 
spond to market forces while keeping the 
monetary price at $35 per ounce. As long as 
the United States continues to provide gold 
at $35 per ounce to monetary authorities in 
exchange for dollars, a two-price or multiple- 
price system is not likely to be feasible. The 
temptation would always be present for some 
central banks to sell gold in the London mar- 
ket at a price above the monetary price, and 
to replenish their gold stocks by presenting 
dollars to the U.S. Treasury for conversion 
into gold. It would probably be asking too 
much to expect that all 107 members of the 
International Monetary Fund would be will- 
ing to forego the opportunity to realize a 
profit without assuming any risk. “* 

To meet these situations I suggest the fol- 
lowing course of action: First, the United 
States and the other gold pool countries 
should stop supporting the London gold 
market and let the price there fluctuate in 
response to market forces. This can be done 
without action by the Congress. 

Under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 the 
President can sell gold on a discretionary 
basis. Similarly, he has authority to refuse 
to buy gold, or to buy gold only in the 
amounts and from sellers determined by the 
U.S. Government. 

If my suggestion were adopted, the price 
of gold might go to a premium above the es- 
tablished monetary price of $35 per ounce, or 
conceivably, it might decline. There is little 
basis for estimating the range within which 
the free market price of gold would fluctuate 
in the London market; the only way to find 
out is to stop “feeding” that market. This 
move would end the loss of gold on the part 
of the important industrial countries. 

A higher market price would, over time, 
provide an incentive for additional gold pro- 
duction. 

That is one of the primary deficiencies— 
there is no net inflow to the world’s monetary 
stocks from current gold production. 

Also, it would increase the risk assumed by 
speculators in their gold operations, since the 
margin between the market price and the of- 
ficial monetary price would probably be sub- 
stantial. 

Second, and this is a very controversial rec- 
ommendation, the United States should move 
to stop the practice of providing gold at $35 
per ounce in exchange for dollars presented 
by official holders. 

I wish to emphasize that in this matter I 
do not make a permanent recommendation 
for U.S. policy, but I do recommend that at 
this time, and for the purposes of straight- 
ening out, as it were, the world’s monetary 
system, we terminate the automatic conver- 
tibility of dollars into gold at $35 an ounce, 
and that we immediately enter into negotia- 
tions with all major holders of dollars in the 
world which would permit the United States 
to work out with them what gold they need 
in return for dollars—some limited conver- 
tibility in that regard—and in return for 
their agreeing not to unduly raid U.S. gold 
stocks. 


Under the articles of agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, a member coun- 
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try agrees to maintain, within its territory, 
the quotations of foreign currencies within 
a prescribed margin above and below parity; 
in the case of spot exchange, the margin is 1 
percent. The articles also provide that a 
country which freely buys and sells gold is to 
be considered to be complying with this re- 
quirement. 

Except for the United States, there is no 
nation of consequence that freely buys and 
sells gold, All the other member countries 
fulfill their responsibilities under the IMF 
articles by operating in the foreign exchange 
market. The United States could adopt this 
almost universal practice by informing the 
IMF of its decision; no legislation would be 
required. This action should, of course, be 
taken simultaneously with the termination 
of activities by the London gold pool. 

The termination of automatic convertibil- 
ity of dollars into gold at $35 per ounce 
would prevent a continuing decline in the 
U.S. monetary gold stock. The longer the ac- 
tion is delayed, and such action is probably 
inevitable in any event, the smaller will be 
the gold stock to be conserved. Suspension 
of automatic convertibility of dollars into 
gold would permit the United States to hus- 
band its gold reserves and to use the limited 
reserves more efficiently and to negotiate 
agreements with as many as possible of the 
major dollar-holding countries under which 
the monetary authorities of the participat- 
ing countries would agree to make gold 
available only to other members of the group. 
The United States, of course, would convert 
gold into dollars whenever necessary in its 
own discretion to support foreign exchange 
value of the dollar. Local demands for gold 
could be met by purchases, at the market 
price, in the London or other gold markets. 

I emphasize that this would be a way to 
stop the bleeding of the United States with 
respect to gold and to regularize the trans- 
actions on the basis of the existing situation. 
The United States would move from that 
very promptly to negotiations with other 
major dollar-holding countries, and I am 
hopeful that that situation would be a bridge 
to the time when the special recommenda- 
tions made by the IMF regarding “special 
drawing rights” would be made available, 
which we expect, in 1969. That would be 
phase 2. The ultimate would be a reform of 
the international monetary system so as to 
free us from the very strong dependence on 
gold which we have today. 

No change need be made in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar which would require action 
by Congress. Suspension of dollar-gold con- 
vertibility would inevitably, have to precede 
any discussion of a change in the monetary 
price of gold. 

The maintenance of the present gold con- 
tent of the dollar would avoid any inflation- 
ary impact that would arise out of an in- 
crease in the monetary price of gold. 

Refusal to change the gold content of the 
dollar and the possibility that its market 
price will rise above the price at which Gov- 
ernment and central banks will be willing 
to buy gold may admittedly result in a situa- 
tion in which new gold production will be 
channeled into nonmonetary uses and in 
which the monetary authorities are not 
likely to add to their stocks out of new pro- 
duction. Several comments are in order. The 
first is that this situation, unfavorable as it 
might be, is still to be preferred to the pres- 
sent arrangements under which the mone- 
tary authorities lose gold by feeding“ the 
London gold market. The second observation 
is that it might be possible, by negotiation 
with the major gold-producing countries, to 
arrange to have a portion of the new produc- 
tion channeled to the monetary authorities. 

Under such a policy the United States 
would export gold only at its own discre- 
tion, with the result that gold exports, 
in and of themselves, would no longer indi- 
cate a gold crisis. Nor could such gold ex- 
ports be interpreting as indicating a scarcity 
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of gold—which inevitably results in an in- 
crease in gold hoarding and upward pressure 
on the market price of gold. The United 
States would be free to use its gold in an 
orderly manner. 

I was asked the question, and I would 
like to inject the answer, as to how we would 
get the foreign exchange which is required 
to sustain the value of the dollar in the ab- 
sence of automatic convertibility of dollars 
into gold. 

In the first place, selling gold whenever we 
could. 

Second, by the United States’ borrowing 
power, in the IMF which is close to $5 bil- 
lion. 

Third, by the approximately $2.5 billion 
of foreign currencies which we have gotten 
as a result of swap deals. 

Fourth, by more swap deals—which I rec- 
ognize are loans—which would give us many 
more millions of dollars. 

Fifth, through exporters. By collecting the 
foreign exchange they accumulate and mak- 
ing it available to the United States and 
otherwise. 

Announcement of a gold policy such as I 
propose, should be accompanied by a state- 
ment making it clear that: First, exchange 
rates for the dollars with respect to other 
leading currencies will not be affected; sec- 
ond, large resources are available to maintain 
the dollar exchange rate, and that gold will 
be exported whenever such action is deemed 
to be desirable or necessary; third, convert- 
ibility of dollars into other currencies will 
continue without restriction; and fourth, 
private commercial exchange operations will 
be unaffected. 

Furthermore, if the United States might 
not buy gold except in selected cases, and 
at a price that might be less than $35 per 
ounce, it would tend to restrain a speculative 
rise in the price of gold. 

Certainly, the worst of all worlds is to con- 
tinue the present arrangement under which 
the gold stocks of the major financial powers 
are being depleted and transferred into the 
hands of speculators and hoarders. 

That is possible because we have an ab- 
solute guarantee to everybody that if the dol- 
lars come through the central banks, we will 
automatically redeem them in gold. 

Obviously, these suggestions for changes in 
current practices in the world’s monetary 
system have some disadvantages. The facts 
are, however, that the United States will have 
to make a choice among some unhappy al- 
ternatives. 

I believe I have suggested the means for 
putting the United States on a road which 
is the least unhappy of these alternatives. 

A world central bank may well be the 
right alternative; this may come and the 
United States should press for it but it 
cannot be assumed now. For some years 
yet, gold may well maintain its position 
as a universally accepted settlements 
medium among central banks and a pre- 
ferred savings medium in many parts of 
the world. Therefore “cutting the link with 
gold” and embarking upon a system of float- 
ing exchange rates while it may be desirable 
cannot be assumed. Such arrangements are 
not acceptable to the monetary authorities of 
the industrial world, including those of the 
United States at this time. 

This being the outlook, there is no real 
alternative to increasing our efforts to re- 
store world confidence in the dollar and con- 
serving gold—the ultimate monetary reserve 
of the industrial world. 

If the United States really puts its pay- 
ments house in order and if the major finan- 
cial powers conserve their gold reserves, then, 
as I say, the last step would be a reformed 
international monetary system. There is good 
reason to expect that the present system 
can continue until the special drawing rights, 
now under discussion in the IMF, are ap- 
proved and come into being. The SDR ar- 
rangement is designed to cope with the prob- 
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lem of a possible future shortage of aggregate 
international monetary reserves. The SDR 
will not be of any assistance to countries, 
including the United States, in coping with 
their individual balance-of-payments prob- 
lems—and this is recognized by Treasury of- 
ficials. However, to me and many others the 
SDR's signify the recognition by the major 
industrial nations that the creation of in- 
ternational reserves should be the result of 
deliberate action by an international body, 
the IMF, and not be left to chance. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe the United 
States should bring the question of the fu- 
ture of gold as an international monetary 
reserve formally and urgently before the 
Executive Directors of the International 
Monetary Fund so that recommendations 
could be developed to insure that in the years 
to come gold contributes to the proper func- 
tioning of the international monetary sys- 
tem. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the desk 
an amendment for printing, which I intend 
to propose to the gold cover bill reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which would accomplish this end. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Javrrs’ amendment is as follows: 

“At the end of the bill insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Monetary 
Fund to propose to the Executive Directors 
of the International Monetary Fund that 
they develop recommendations with respect 
to the future role of gold as an international 
monetary reserve and steps to be instituted 
to insure that gold contributes to the proper 
functioning of the international monetary 
system. 

“*(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
report to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress within one year after the enactment 
of this Act on the progress of the discussions 
pursuant to subsection (a).’” 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. President, the crucial prob- 
lem remains—to restore and maintain world 
confidence in the dollar and to achieve a 
more sustainable balance-of-payments posi- 
tion without the use of restrictions which 
will promote retaliation and lead down the 
road to a proliferation of controls on trade, 
on capital investment and on the freedom 
of use of currencies, 

I end as I began; we must give the dollar 
confidence problem much more priority than 
it is receiving currently. Selective balance-of- 
payments measures are, at best, stopgap 
measures. We must be willing to adopt sen- 
sible fiscal and credit policies, 

We cannot be tied to old shibboleths, or 
the international position of the dollar will 
deteriorate further. Neither we nor the world 
can tolerate that, nor is it mecessary. 

I yield the floor. 


Mr. SPAREMAN. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] will let me make a very brief 
statement to the Senator from New York. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
because I have told him before, I recog- 
nize and I think everyone has given 
thought and serious consideration to this 
problem and recognizes that the pending 
bill is not complete within itself. I said 
so in my presentation today. Other steps 
will have to be taken, and certainly we 
shall continue to be concerned about the 
international balance of payments, just 
to mention one aspect of the problem. 

These are things that cannot be done 
all at once. For instance, a good friend 
of mine, a Member of the Senate, said 
to me: “We ought to do three things. We 
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ought to provide for a tax increase. We 
ought to provide for a cut in expendi- 
tures. Then we ought to have the gold 
cover removed.” 

I said: “I certainly can agree with you 
on all three things. However, this subject 
happens to be within the jurisdiction of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
The tax matter happens to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Finance Committee. 
The matter of cutting the budget lies 
with the Appropriations Committee. We 
cannot do all of these things at one time. 
We must take them step by step. We 
recognize this as one important step to 
be taken.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Except for the power of 
amendment by the Senate on the floor, 
if providently exercised, perhaps we will 
be ready soon—not necessarily on this 
bill, because I do not think we are now 
ready—to come forward with such ma- 
ture and well-thought-through proposals 
as to allow such provisions to be incor- 
porated in some other measure. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia assumed the chair as Presiding 
Officer.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WILLTAurs] without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSED 
SALE OF PLATINUM AT LOWER 
THAN PREVAILING MARKET 
PRICES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today I call attention to a situation 
wherein the Johnson administration is 
desperately trying to obtain congres- 
sional approval of a bill to sell 115,000 
troy ounces of platinum at $12 million 
below prevailing market prices, 

There is pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar a bill, H.R. 5789, the purpose of 
which is to dispose of 115,000 troy ounces 
of platinum which are now held in our 
national stockpile and which have been 
certified as surplus to our stockpile needs. 

I agree that these surplus minerals 
should be sold, but I do not agree with 
the administration’s plan for their dis- 
posal at below market prices. 

The administration seeks authority to 
dispose of this surplus platinum by nego- 
tiation rather than by sales through com- 
petitive bidding. 

As evidence that this so-called negoti- 
ation is a farce, the committee report 
states that it has already made arrange- 
ments for two companies, Engelhard 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 113 Astor 
Street, Newark, N.J., and Matthey 
Bishop, Inc., Malvern, Pa., to receive 
practically all of this platinum at a price 
of around $100 per unit below the pre- 
vailing market price. 

These two companies, however, will 
not be permitted to retain all of this $12,- 
million windfall. With administration 
approval they have in turn agreed to a 
formula whereby this windfall will be 
passed on for industrywide distribution 
with allocations prorated in relation to 
previous purchases. 
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The committee report confirms that 
the administration's plan is to negotiate 
this sale at a price ranging between $109 
to $112 per unit. This compares with a 
quoted market price of platinum at $214 
per unit. 

When this planned giveaway was called 
to my attention, I immediately intro- 
duced an amendment to this bill which 
would strike out the authority to nego- 
tiate the price and instead require ad- 
vertising and selling to the highest re- 
sponsible bidder. Why should the Gov- 
ernment not sell to the highest bidder? 

No one contradicts the point but that 
by selling at competitive bids the Gov- 
ernment would realize approximately $12 
million more for this 115,000 troy ounces 
of platinum than it would receive under 
its present plan of a negotiated sale. 

An argument is being made that if I 
insist on pressing the amendment, which 
will require that this platinum be sold at 
competitive bids, the administration will 
merely request that the bill die on the 
Senate Calendar without action. 

This would be outrageous. Certainly 
our Government, which is already oper- 
ating at a deficit of nearly $2 billion per 
month, can find a use for this $12 million. 

This platinum and the other minerals 
in our stockpile were purchased by the 
Federal Government at prevailing mar- 
ket prices, and in many instances the 
prices paid were even higher. As I have 
previously noted, our stockpiling program 
has ofttimes been utilized as a support 
program for these minerals. 

Now, as a result of wartime conditions, 
these minerals are in scarce supply, and 
the Government has a potential profit; 
but instead of taking this profit, they 
plan to siphon it back to the American 
industry as a windfall in the form of 
prices below market. 

The administration should dispose of 
these surplus minerals in a manner 
which would have the least effect upon 
orderly marketing procedures and prices; 
but when there is a possibility for the 
Government to make a profit, it should 
take that profit and not shovel it out as 
a windfall to special interests. 

By what line of reasoning does the 
Johnson administration consider it a 
crime to save $12 million for the Ameri- 
can taxpayers? 

I urge the Senate leadership to proceed 
to an early consideration of this bill, at 
which time I will press for enactment of 
my amendment which will make it man- 
datory to seek competitive bids and then 
sell to the highest responsible bidder. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890, 

THE GOLD COVER QUESTION AND OUR ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposal to remove our gold 
cover, though a current issue before Con- 
gress, cannot prudently be treated as a 
problem isolated from the total overall 
task of providing a satisfactory economic 
policy. In my mind, one of the most 
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crucial problems facing this Nation today 
along with the war in Vietnam, crime in 
the streets, and racial disharmony is the 
problem of establishing a sound and 
stable monetary and fiscal policy. Such a 
policy should be one upon which we 
can always depend to provide adequate 
financing to meet, when they arise, the 
crises of war, crime, and social disruption, 
and yet, which will permit a steady rate 
of economic growth to keep pace with’ 
the increasing population and meet 
reasonable demands for continuous 
standard-of-living improvements. With- 
out such a policy, there will never be as- 
surance of our capacity to solve crucial 
problems or achieve the mighty objec- 
tives that should be commensurate with 
our highly reputed gross national 
product. 

For the past several months I have 
listened with great interest to the testi- 
mony and have read the prepared state- 
ments of many of our leading economists 
on the question now confronting the 
Senate as to whether it is in the best in- 
terest of the United States to repeal the 
gold reserve requirements, commonly 
called gold cover, for the U.S, currency. 
Included among these economists have 
been eminent professors of economics 
from many of our fine universities and 
colleges, the managers and 
trators of our national and international 
monetary and fiscal policies from the 
executive branch, professional practieing 
economists from various segments of pri- 
vate enterprise, and distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress from both the House 
and the Senate. 

All of these men, in my mind, are 
entitled to be classified as experts. They 
are qualified, and I believe would be so 
treated by most courts in our land, to 
testify as experts on the gold cover ques- 
tion and its relationship to the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the United States. 
I do not for a moment question the good 
faith, integrity or patriotism of any of 
these experts, no matter how much they 
may disagree with me or with each other. 
But I reserve the right, as should all 
citizens, to carefully scrutinize, analyze, 
and question the rationale, logic or rea- 
soning which they have used, for I believe 
that faulty conclusions may derive from 
premises immune from analysis and 
scrutiny. 

The hearings and report of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
gold cover question and the hearings held 
before the Joint Economic Committee on 
the President’s Economic Report refiect 
divergency of opinion as well as areas of 
agreement among the experts with re- 
spect to the most desirable course of 
action for solving our crucial economic 
problems. They also reflect the various 
viewpoints as to what part the removal 
or retention of the gold cover plays in 
such considerations. 

The one point upon which agreement 
seems unanimous is that economics is 
not an exact science and that economic 
predictions are at most educated guesses. 
But they also seem to be in agreement on 
the following basic premises: 

That the total known gold stock in 
the free world approximates $43 billion, 
measured at $35 per ounce; 

That in the year 1949 the United States 
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had in the Treasury a peak supply of gold 
stock of about $24.4 billion; 

That as of January 1968, such gold 
supply has dwindled to approximately 
$11.8 billion; 

That the United States has committed 
itself to maintain the world price of gold 
at $35 per ounce by offering to buy or 
sell at such price for an indefinite period 
of time; 

That due primarily to continual bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits in our rela- 
tionship with foreign countries for the 
past several years, foreign creditors now 
hold dollar claims against this country 
totaling approximately $32 billion; 

That approximately $16 billion of that 
sum is convertible from dollars to gold 
from our Treasury on demand; and 

That if all such foreign creditors de- 
manded gold for their dollar claims at 
the same time, we would be unable to pay 
on those terms. 

In addition, our experts seem to agree 
that retention or removal of the gold 
cover would have no effect in putting our 
balance-of-payments deficit into equi- 
librium, and that the fundamental causes 
of our present fiscal problems relate to 
the failure of this country to correct 
the imbalance of payments and to the 
continual practice of unbalanced budget- 
ing and deficit spending. 

The disagreements lie primarily in the 
areas of prediction or prophecy as to the 
effect of the gold cover removal. For ex- 
ample, the administration spokesmen 
say that removal will permit the United 
State to keep her commitment to the 
world to buy or sell gold at $35 per ounce. 
The eminent Dr. Milton Friedman, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Chicago, though he favors removal. of 
the gold cover, says: 

Removing the gold cover will not, in fact, 
enable us to continue pegging the price of 
gold at 835 an ounce. At the most, it will 
simply encourage us to drag out the misery 
and to dispose of a larger fraction of our 
gold stock at low prices before we give up 
the futile attempt. (Gold Cover Hearings 
Before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee; pages 153-154.) 


The President said: 

The gold reserve requirement against fed- 
eral reserve notes is not needed to tell us 
what prudent monetary policies should be— 
that myth was destroyed a long time ago. 
(The President's Economic Report; page 16.) 


The President, by this statement, im- 
plies that any restraint or controls of- 
fered by the gold reserve requirement 
are not necessary. Other administration 
officials say that the restraint is actually 
not effective and has not been for some 
time. Dr. Friedman agrees that the gold 
cover requirement is a flimsy veil that 
has obscured the absence of any effective 
restraint on the powers of our monetary 
authorities, but, contrary to the obvious 
position of the President, says: 

Such a restraint is badly needed and should 
be legislated by Congress. (Gold Cover Hear- 
ings before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; page 152.) 


With respect to restraint, I observe 
that 48 members of the Economist Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy put 
their signatures to a recommendation on 
May 10, 1967, that Congress not remove 
the gold certificate reserve requirement 
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against Federal Reserve notes. The rec- 
ommendation included the following 
statement: 

Such a removal would open the way to a 
practically unlimited expansion of Federal 
Reserve notes, to a removal of the proper 
restraining influence of a reserve require- 
ment, to a loss of all our gold stock, to 
thorough-going fiat money (the weakest 
money known to man), and to a decline and 
even collapse in the value of our currency. 
(Gold Cover Hearings before the Senate 
Currency and Banking Committee, P. 128) 


Perhaps at this point it would be in 
order to observe at least some of the 
reasoning behind the need for monetary 
and fiscal restraints. Research discloses 
that Elihu Root, the illustrious Demo- 
crat Senator from the State of New 
York, who, during, before, and after his 
term in the U.S. Senate, 1909-15, con- 
tributed so much in the way of public 
service to this country, was the spokes- 
man for a bipartisan Monetary Com- 
mission which proposed the legislation 
establishing the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. On December 13, 1913, Senator 
Root proposed an amendment to the 
then pending currency bill which pro- 
vided the gold reserve requirements 
with respect to Federal Reserve notes 
and Federal deposits. In the course of 
proposing such amendment, Senator 
Root explained the philosophy behind 
the legal restrictions to be placed on the 
Federal Reserve Board. Page 831 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that same day 
shows that Senator Root said: 

Now let me return to the fundamental 
propositions of this bill, or the fundamental 
propositions upon which we began to ad- 
dress ourselves to the subject, and call at- 
tention to the fact that one of those prop- 
ositions was that we should have an elastic 
currency. 

What is an elastic currency? We all agree 
that it is a currency which expands when 
more money is needed and contracts when 
less money is needed. It is important not 
merely that the currency shall expand when 
money is needed, but that it shall contract 
when money is not needed, for to an indus- 
trial and commercial country a redundant 
currency is the source of manifold evils, 
some of which I shall presently point out. 

At present I observe that this is in no 
sense a provision for an elastic currency. It 
does not provide an elastic currency. It pro- 
vides an expansive currency, but not an 
elastic one. It provides a currency which 
may be increased, always increased, but not 
a currency for which the bill contains any 
provision compelling reduction. 

I am not now speaking about what the re- 
serve board may do. I am speaking about 
what we do, about how we perform our duty. 
The universal experience, sir, is that the tend- 
ency of mankind is to keep on increasing 
the issue of currency. Unless there is some 
very positive and distinct influence tending 
toward the process of reduction, that tend- 
ency always has, in all the great commercial 
nations of the world, produced its natural 
results, and we may expect it to produce its 
natural result here, of continual, progressive 
increase. 

The psychology of inflation is interesting 
and it is well understood. No phenomenon 
exhibited by human nature has been the 
subject of more thorough, careful, and earn- 
est study than that presented by the great 
multitude of individuals making up the busi- 
ness world in any country in the process of 
gradual inflation. It is as constant as the 
fundamental qualities of humanity and it 
differs in different countries only in degree, 
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according to the hopefulness and optimism 
or the natural conservatism and caution of 
the people. 

If the people of the United States have not 
wholly changed their nature from the nature 
which has been exhibited in all the financial 
history of England, from which many of us 
came; in all the financial history of France, 
from which many of us came; in all the 
financial history of Germany, from which 
many of us came; of Austria, of Italy; un- 
less our human nature has been changed, 
we may confidently expect that under this 
proffer of easy money from a paternal Gov- 
ernment, available for each one of us, avail- 
able to send the lifeblood into the enter- 
prise of every quarter of our vast country, 
available to enable all the young and hope- 
ful and energetic Americans, east and west 
and north and south, to embark in business 
ventures which will lift them up from the 
hard conditions of daily toil, we may con- 
fidently expect that the same process will 
occur that has occurred time and time and 
time again in older countries. 

That process is this: Little by little the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the young man 
starting out for himself and with a good 
character, enough to give him a little credit; 
the man with visions of great fortunes to be 
won; the man with ideals to be realized; the 
inventor, the organizer, the producer; little 
by little, with easy money, they get capital 
to begin business and to enlarge business. 
As the business enlarges sales increase, and 
prosperity leads to the desire for growth. 
They all have before them spectacles of great 
fortunes made by the men who have grown 
from small beginnings to wonderful suc- 
cess—the Wanamakers, the Marshall Fields, 
the great manufacturers, the Fords. I could 
enumerate a thousand whose example 
whose phenomenal success today inspires 
young Americans with boundless hope. Little 
by little business is enlarged with easy mon- 
ey. With the exhaustless reservoir of the 
Government of the United States furnishing 
easy money, the sales increase, the busi- 
nesses enlarge, more new enterprises are 
started, the spirit of optimism pervades the 
community. 

Bankers are not free from it. They are hu- 
man. The members of the Federal reserve 
board will not be free from it. They are hu- 
man. Regional bankers will not be free from 
it. They are human. All the world moves along 
upon a growing tide of optimism. Everyone 
is making money. Everyone is growing rich. 
It goes up and up, the margin between cost 
and sales continually growing smaller as a 
result of the operation of inevitable laws, 
until finally some one whose judgment was 
bad, some one whose capacity for business 
was small, breaks; and as he falls he hits the 
next brick in the row, and then another, and 
then another, and down comes the whole 
structure. 

That, sir, is no dream. That is the history 
of every movement of inflation since the 
world’s business began, and it is the history 
of many a period in our own country. That 
is what happened to greater or less degree 
before the panic of 1837, of 1856, of 1873, and 
of 1907. The precise formula which the stu- 
dents of economic movements have evolved 
to describe the reason for the crash follow- 
ing this universal process is that when credit 
exceeds the legitimate demands of the coun- 
try the currency becomes suspected and gold 
leaves the country. 


Mr. President, I submit that these 
words reflect great wisdom on the part 
of Senator Root and his colleagues of the 
Senate. They show to me a rather astute 
observation of the ways of man when 
dealing with money. I do not believe that 
since 1913 human nature has changed to 
such extent that we can afford to say 
that now we need neither disciplines nor 
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restraints imposed upon those who man- 
age our money. In support of this posi- 
tion, I refer to the discussions in both 
the House and Senate just 3 years ago, 
in February 1965, with respect to the 
consideration of H.R. 3818. That bill was 
an administration measure to eliminate 
the requirement that Federal Reserve 
banks maintain certain reserves in gold 
certificates against deposit liabilities. 

On February 17, 1965, Senator Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia, in urging the 
passage of H.R. 3818 said, among other 
things: 

The existence of the limit imposed by the 
gold-reserve requirement, flexible though it 
is, will make the Government hesitate to 
adopt policies which threaten to trespass on 
this limit. The knowledge that a day of reck- 
oning will be forthcoming—that a request 
to the Congress for an amendment to the 
law must be made and must be justified— 
will have an effect upon the Government, 
This argument for the gold reserve, this 
argument for congressional control, is a rec- 
ognition of the importance of the Congress 
in this field, a recognition of the constitu- 
tional provision giving Congress the power 
to coin money and fix the value thereof... 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
particularly two points. First. It is essential 
that we maintain a sound dollar. Industry 
and labor must follow moderate and respon- 
sible wage and price policies. Inflated wages 
and prices can hamper production, can re- 
duce employment, and can cut down our 
sales abroad 

Second, Our balance-of-payments deficits 
must end. We have for years been aware of 
these deficits. We have deplored them. We 
have taken tentative and inadequate steps 
to reduce them. But we have not stopped 
them. 

It is clear demonstration of the value of 
gold-reserve requirements that the necessity 
to amend them has brought home to the 
President, the Congress, and the country the 
fact that we must now end the balance-of- 
payment deficits. No better example of the 
value of a gold-reserve requirement could be 
shown. 

The enactment of H.R. 3818 would not 
solve the problem. It would merely give time 
to the President and the Congress to end our 
balance-of-payments problem in an orderly 
and responsible fashion, while we still have 
a large stock of gold, a favorable balance of 
trade, and a prosperous and growing do- 
mestic economy. 

Conditions are favorable for ending our 
balance-of-payments deficits. We must do so 
now and not wait until our stock of gold has 
vanished, our international financial posi- 
tion has weakened, and our balance of trade 
and domestic economy are in less satisfactory 
shape. 

In the meantime, the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury must have a supply of gold 
free from fixed requirements adequate to 
meet prospective normal needs and emer- 
gency demands. . (Congressional Record, 
vol. 111, pt. 3, p. 2839. 


On the next day, February 18, 1965, the 
Honorable Jonn Tower, of Texas, speak- 
ing on the same bill, said: 

The primary reason this bill has my sup- 
port is to extend to the administration addi- 
tional time in which to take steps to solve 
our present and increasing balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. These problems cannot be 
put off any longer; the administration must 
rise to the occasion here and now to solve 
them. 

The administration must initiate measures 
to discipline and insure balancing of our 
international expenses and receipts. Our fis- 
cal policies must be changed to further avert 
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additional deficit spending ... (Congres- 
sional Record, vol. 111, pt. 3, 3167.) 


On the House side a few days before, 
February 9, 1965, to be exact, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PATMAN, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, included the following in his remarks 
while speaking for H.R. 3818: 

So this Federal Reserve note that 1 am 
showing you now—that is what counts, That 
is what the people look at. Any time you 
take the gold from under that Federal Re- 
serve note, you are going to disturb the 
people. You might have an adverse psycho- 
logical effect. Therefore, we are not proposing 
to do that at all. We are not bothering it one 
bit, and not taking out one penny. 

We are even making it stronger, by making 
$4.9 billion more available for this purpose. 
This will strengthen our money supply, so 
no one can legitimately claim it will weaken 
our money supply. . (Congressional Record, 
vol, 111, pt. 2, p. 2400.) 


In the past few days we have heard 
the same arguments again for now re- 
moving the entire gold cover, and again 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
confidence both at home and abroad in 
the dollar but, in my opinion, Congress- 
man THomas Curtis has put his finger 
on the real problem. He said, in effect, 
that the debate on removal of the gold 
cover has had little to do with the real 
causes of our flow of gold out of the 
country and the terrible fiscal condition 
that we are in; that the remedy, as has 
been told to the President by economists 
and businessmen and many of his own 
people and leaders in the Congress is 
that we have got to cut down Govern- 
ment spending and live within our 
budget. In other words, we cannot have 
both “guns and butter.” He went on to 
say: 

Mr. Chairman, if we wish to encourage 
confidence abroad in the U.S. dollar, there 
is only one way in which to do it, and that 
is to put our own fiscal house in order; do 
not try to do it through these sham laws. 

Mr, Chairman, whatever action we take 
here insofar as the people who read this and 
understand it, it will make little differ- 
ence ... (Congressional Record, February 21, 
1968; page 3684.) 


Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN com- 
pletely reversing his position of 3 years 
ago on the need for the gold cover with 
respect to the Federal Reserve notes ex- 
plains his current position in the follow- 
ing words: 

Hindsight tells us it would have been 
preferable to have removed the gold cover 
from the currency at the same time we 
removed the cover from the Federal Reserve 
bank deposit liabilities in 1965. In 1965 
our payments balance was rapidly approach- 
ing equilibrium, but the deficit was only 
$1.1 billion. At that time it was not fore- 
seen that our military obligations to friend- 
ly nations would dramatically increase our 
balance-of-payments deficit and subsequent 
gold outflow . . . (Congressional Record, 
February 20, 1968; page 3496.) 


My distinguished friend and colleague 
from Utah, Senator BENNETT, on Janu- 
ary 26 addressed the Senate on removal 
of the gold cover. In this address, Sena- 
tor BENNETT presented an excellent fac- 
tual background and gave an especially 
good analysis of the issues and alterna- 
2 involved. Among other things he 

d: 

Today our free gold balance is as low as 
it was at the time the gold was withdrawn 
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from deposits. In other words, we have used 
the $5 billion which was intended to buy 
time and have not solved the underlying 
problems which brought about the necessity 
of the 1965 legislation and are now $5 billion 
in gold poorer and our international ac- 
counts are in worse shape now than they 
were then. (Gold Cover Hearings before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee; 
page 18.) 


Senator BENNETT also pointed out 
that the 1965 Senate report accompany- 
ing the bill providing for removal of the 
gold cover from Federal deposits con- 
tained the following statement: 

It is recognized by the administration in 
proposing this legislation and by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in recom- 
mending its adoption that the ultimate and 
more basic problem is to eliminate or mini- 
mize the large deficit in this country’s in- 
ternational payments position that has per- 
sisted for a number of years and caused a 
drain in our gold reserves. 


Mr. President, the foregoing excerpts 
are clear evidence that the promises of 
the administration mean little. Most of 
the economists of the country agree that 
the real remedies for our economic sick- 
ness are simply: to cut out waste and 
low-priority expenditures; to take direct 
and meaningful, long-range, not stop- 
gap measures, to bring our balance-of- 
payments deficit into equilibrium; and 
to tax directly on a “pay as you go” 
basis for added costs of Government as 
they arise in times of crisis, such as the 
present Vietnam war abroad and racial 
violence at home. Though there is near- 
ly unanimous agreement on the need for 
such action among our economic experts, 
some advocate putting first things last 
and last things first. I believe that re- 
moval of the gold cover, by and of itself, 
will do little to strengthen dollar con- 
fidence, either with foreigners or with 
our own citizens and, therefore, I prefer 
to put such removal into a “last thing” 
category. If the first things are accom- 
plished first, it seems likely to me that 
gold could well start flowing again to- 
ward this country instead of away from 
it. Perhaps actual achievement of these 
first things might prove that gold cover 
removal, after all, is unnecessary. 

Proponents admit that they cannot 
produce conclusive or even very persua- 
sive evidence, other than their own con- 
jecture, that removal of the gold cover 
at this time will do anything to stem the 
outflow of gold. Furthermore, they admit 
that though the special drawing rights 
plan for the International Monetary 
Fund is designed as a substitute for gold 
in the international monetary system, it 
is a long way from being accepted and 
adopted by the member nations. 

Experts differ on what will happen if 
the gold cover is not removed. Some pre- 
dict a crisis of unusual dimension. 

There is no doubt that removal of the 
gold cover would give us time to get our 
house in order. But what assurance do we 
have that the time thus borrowed will be 
used to correct the root cause of our gold 
problem? Experience has taught us that 
the time borrowed 3 years ago by re- 
moving the $5 billion cover on deposits 
brought no relief from our basic prob- 
lem. 

If a crisis is inevitable perhaps it would 
be better to face it now than when our 
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gold stocks are fully depleted. Perhaps 
we should stop selling gold while we still 
have a sizable gold stock. 

Mr. President, I submit that it is a poor 
time to play guessing games or take 
irresponsible risks with the last remnants 
of our Nation’s gold supply. So I ask— 
why take the chance, particularly with- 
out real proof that such action, at this 
time, is. necessary or wise? Removal of 
the gold cover, in my view, without doing 
other things first, is quite precipitous and 
should be taken only as a last resort. For 
this reason, I intend to vote against S. 
2857. Such vote will also serve as my 
protest against failure to take the other 
more pressing action first. This is the 
only way I know to protest against the 
inept fiscal policies which gave rise to 
our present predicament. 

I am convinced that the administra- 
tion recognizes what action is necessary 
to pull our Nation out of its economic 
quagmire but hesitates to tell the Ameri- 
can people about it for fear that they 
will not understand. 

Mr. President, when enough people 
understand the situation, particularly 
my colleagues in Congress and the fiscal 
and monetary managers of the adminis- 
tration, for it is a dual responsibility, 
I am confident that they will want to 
pursue what I consider to be the proper 
and orderly action. In my view, that ac- 
tion is as follows: 

First, tell the American people, in 
terms they will understand, that we are 
in a serious financial crisis which can 
be and should be readily solved; that 
there comes a time when even rich na- 
tions, like rich people, must stop spend- 
ing more than they receive in order to 
maintain sufficient economic health to 
buy the necessities of the future; and 
that some personal sacrifices will be nec- 
essary so that we can meet our present 
crucial foreign military and domestic 
civilian requirements with some sem- 
blance of economic stability. Most of our 
people are patriotic minded enough to 
welcome the opportunity to share in some 
personal sacrifice—it helps to salve their 
consciences for the business as usual“ 
complacency in which so many of us 
have been living while the few who are 
in the war or have relatives in Vietnam 
are making the hard sacrifice. 

Second, act upon and pass the legis- 
lation proposed by my friend and highly 
respected colleague from Delaware, Sen- 
ator Joh J. WILLIAMS, known as the 
Balance-Payments and Domestic Econ- 
omy Act of 1968, and designated as 
S. 2902.—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Janu- 
ary 31, 1968, pages 1700-1704. This, to 
my knowledge, is the only realistic and 
positive proposal so far made which I be- 
lieve our country so desperately needs at 
this time. It shines forth like the glimmer 
ofa candle at the end of a tunnel of dark- 
ness. It makes sense out of the complex- 
ity, confusion and disarray that seems 
enmeshed in the gold cover question and 
its relationship to our monetary and fis- 
cal policy. This is the safe road to take 
and the right road. Most of us know it. 
LOOKING TO THE FUTURE: A NEW MONETARY 

PROPOSAL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I favor 
the bill before the Senate at this time, 
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to remove the gold cover backing on the 
Federal Reserve notes. 

There is no question that the United 
States is now facing a gold crisis and 
that the United States is now facing a 
dollar crisis. We have had crises at al- 
most every turn, but that does mean you 
do not take whatever action is available, 
This is no substitute for affirmative ac- 
tion which Congress should be taking. 

I was happy to see a few weeks ago 
that the official administration view 
had come to support my own proposal for 
repeal of the gold cover, as set forth in 
my bill, S. 1983, offered last June 21 and 
referred by unanimous consent to the 
Committee on Finance, with further ref- 
erence to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency following its consideration 
there. Since the Finance Committee was 
occupied fully with other questions last 
year—including a good social security 
bill, which is overfinanced, unfortunate- 
ly—no hearings were held then. Since 
the administration came up with its own 
bill, of course, the Banking and Currency 
Committee quite properly moved on the 
question: 

The Finance Committee, however, did 
make its usual request of executive 
branch agencies for comment on my bill. 
Five days after its introduction, Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, responded with a 
prompt reply and stated flatly, “The 
Board favors enactment of the bill.” In 
the meantime, he had publicly stated in 
a speech his agreement with my view 
that repeal of the gold cover must be 
achieved, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the Martin letter be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1967. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your request of June 22, 1967, for a report 
on S. 1983, a bill to eliminate the requirement 
that the Federal Reserve banks maintain gold 
certificate reserves against Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation. The Board favors en- 
actment of the bill. 

Continued growth in the volume of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation will necessi- 
tate a change in the gold certificate reserve 
requirement in the near future. Enactment 
of S. 1983 would free the United States’ gold 
stock for use as an international monetary 
reserve—the principal function performed 
by gold today—and, in conjunction with con- 
tinued strong efforts to achieve a sustainable 
equilibrium in United States’ international 
transactions, would strengthen the interna- 
tional position of the dollar. 

A technical amendment should be made, 
correcting the reference in line 7 of page 1; 
it should read “section 15” rather than “sec- 
tion 16.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC, MARTIN, Jr. 


Mr. HARTKE. I might add that the 
relevant portion of Chairman Martin’s 
speech appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 113, part 13, page 17360, 
an advance copy of which the Chairman 
kindly provided me, in the knowledge 
that his address had a bearing on the 
gold cover proposal I had made. 
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Therefore, I am most happy that we 
have the opportunity before us now to 
concur in the action taken by the House 
of Representatives and to release some 
$10 billion of our gold now in useless dead 
storage in order that it may be used in 
international exchange operations. I 
realize, as I am sure everyone who has 
studied the question must, that this ac- 
tion is only a temporary poultice upon a 
long-festering and increasingly worsen- 
ing sore upon the international financial 
body. But it is important because with- 
out action we endanger, despite its un- 
questionable soundness, the strength of 
the dollar in the world view because of 
misapprehensions as to our ability to 
maintain unchanged our commitment, 
our absolute commitment, to a policy 
which holds constant the dollar’s value 
in terms of gold. 

Let me make this clear. Our problem is 
not the strength of the dollar. Rather, it 
is the misconceptions of those who, even 
at this late date in our better under- 
standing of world monetary mechanisms, 
cherish gold asa fetish rather than bas- 
ing monetary values where they belong, 
on the Nation’s productivity. 

The fact that this is the proper ap- 
proach, the one which is a part of all 
understanding of the current situation, 
is evidenced by history. 

On the other hand, there is the re- 
verse argument from history, equally 
valid, which our own experience of the 
depression reveals. Then the existence 
of a tremendous gold hoard did not in- 
fluence the fact that there were 12 mil- 
lion persons seeking work and unable to 
find it. At a time when our total gross 
national product had fallen to $54 billion 
for the year of 1932—only about two- 
thirds of what we spend today upon the 
Defense Department alone—it was pro- 
duction we needed to make the economy 
sound, not all the gold in Fort Knox. 
That was useless. Value does not lie in 
gold, but in production of goods and 
services of monetary value. It does not 
sustain the dollar in international af- 
fairs, regardless of the delusions of gold 
speculators. Its disappearance as cur- 
rency reserve backing will not in the 
least weaken the American dollar—a loss 
in our productive effectiveness alone can 
do that. 

But I should qualify my statement 
somewhat. Gold can bring down the dol- 
lar, if we allow it to rule on false prem- 
ises. Its freedom now for international 
settlements use will buy the period of 
time we need while international mone- 
tary arrangements are perfected. Then, 
and only then, we can afford to let the 
gold market set the price of gold freely. 
Otherwise, the gold market is allowed 
to dictate to the American dollar and to 
result in effect, in lesser or greater meas- 
ure, in its devaluation. 

I have been supporting these economic 
truths for a long time. In a hearing be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on balance of payments, I said on 
August 17, 1965, in words perhaps even 
more pertinent today than they were at 
the time: 

So long as the international monetary sys- 
tem continues to function as presently, the 
No. 1 priority must be to maintain a dollar 
sound enough to be accepted by other na- 
tions as their store of value and in sufficient 
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supply to act as a medium of exchange for an 
expanding free world economy. 

Because the soundness of the dollar is of 
such crucial importance, clear understanding 
is necessary of the elements of that sound- 
ness. 

It is not the gold in Fort Knox which pro- 
vides the ultimate backing for the U.S. dollar, 
nor is it the balance of payments figures 
which supplies the final test of its soundness. 
The strength and performance of the Ameri- 
can economy—unprecedented in history— 
constitutes the underlying foundation for the 
dollar’s unique role among the currencies of 
the world. 


The statement from the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, reported from 
Basel, Switzerland, yesterday following 
the meeting which Chairman Martin at- 
tended, was intended to be comforting. 
It indicated further the determination 
not only of the United States, but also 
of the other nations associated with us 
in international monetary efforts, to 
maintain the dollar precisely as it is, 
protecting not only ourselves but also the 
rest of the world from economic disaster 
which its devaluation, through changing 
the $35 per ounce historic price or suc- 
cumbing to the gold myths which ani- 
mate the hoarders, would without a doubt 
achieve. 

We have seen the decline and devalu- 
ation of the pound sterling. The efforts 
of Britain to shore it up were unavail- 
ing—not because the false trappings of 
metallic equivalents for the pound failed, 
but because Britain’s economy was in a 
slump which took the real value base 
away. The efforts of the British Govern- 
ment, and their acceptance by its people, 
to impose “austerity” as a prop for the 
pound was fruitless because it operated 
on a false premise. Curtailing use, cur- 
tailing imports, and the related measures 
undertaken could only in the end ag- 
gravate the problem and perhaps even 
hasten the pound’s downfall by fur- 
ther weakening the nation’s productive 
strength. I predicted as much to Prime 
Minister Wilson in London during a visit 
there immediately prior to the time this 
program was put into effect. I said at 
that time it would be a great program if 
it worked, that any program would be 
great if it worked, but I did not think 
this one would work. 

Devaluation of the pound wreaked a 
great deal of havoc in the international 
monetary sphere, even though the vast 
majority of nations had long since re- 
placed the pound as the international 
trading medium by the dollar. It is 
because the dollar is not only vital to 
us—admittedly, devaluation is for the 
moment beneficial internally, as it was 
to Britain—but particularly because the 
dollar is precisely the near-universal 
basis of foreign exchange today that we 
must protect not only ourselves but other 
peoples by shoring up for now the inter- 
national system where central banks still 
tie themselves to gold. 

The ultimate answer lies in reform of 
the world monetary system, to which I 
shall return in a few moments. But be- 
cause this is involved and requires time, 
we have the responsibility which our 
leadership in the world’s economy has 
willy-nilly bestowed upon us. That re- 
sponsibility is to maintain the present 
system in fully operating condition While 
we work out its replacement. 
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This is why I say again, as I said to 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
nearly 3 years ago, in commenting on the 
balance-of-payments deficit which is at 
the root of our problems: 

The threat to world prosperity inherent in 
an elimination of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficit has never been a sudden, world- 
wide liquidity shortage. Rather, it has been— 
and is today—the danger that a liquidity 
crisis for one country will blossom into a 
liquidation crisis for the world. 


The reason should be obvious—that 
the dollar bears the burden under the 
situation now prevailing for maintaining 
the world’s economic health. This we can- 
not at the moment change, although the 
efforts are well inaugurated and the 
principle involved in the Rio decision for 
special drawing rights—SDR’s—has been 
accepted. We do not know whether the 
mechanism of the special drawing rights 
can be perfected and put to use during 
the period of time we can buy by re- 
moval of the gold cover. 

Informed estimates say that it will take 
at least 2 to 5 years to achieve the so- 
called paper gold system. We conceivably 
may have to move faster than that. With 
the gold run of recent weeks, dating back 
to last November 18, and the devaluation 
of the pound, the fourth quarter of 1967 
alone drained off more than three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars in gold from our 
free reserves—$771 million, to be exact; 
most of that went to our 59 percent con- 
tributions to the international gold pool, 
which feeds the London wholesale bullion 
market. Informed sources indicate that 
not alone the speculators were in the 
market, that one of the principal buyers 
of the gold in that market was Commu- 
nist China. 

That gold pool, comprising the United 
States, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Britain, Belgium, and Italy, maintains 
in the London market sufficient gold to 
meet all demands at a price which will 
not exceed $35.20 per ounce. It was es- 
tablished in 1961, and until last June 
France was also a member with a 9-per- 
cent contribution. Upon the withdrawal 
of France we assumed that share also, 
upping our portion from a straight 50 
percent. 

Last Friday there were rumors that 
other member nations wanted to quit the 
pool. Also involved have been pressures 
on the Canadian dollar and our own ac- 
tion in exercising our rights in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to draw from 
it $200 million. Because of the jittery 
nervous attitude engendered by the un- 
certainties felt in the gold market, much 
of it purely speculation with high stakes 
to be won if we should actually devalue 
the dollar in any manner, the calming 
statement from Basle announced in 
yesterday’s press was most welcome. 

The central banks contributing to the 
London gold pool— 


Said that statement— 


reaffirm their determination to continue 
their support of the pool based on the fixed 
price of 835 per ounce of gold. 


Now our action to free the domestic 
reserve note gold cover, whose useless- 
ness I discussed upon presentation of my 
bill last June, will give the added credi- 
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bility of action to our words. Our deter- 
mination to hold the $35 price is essen- 
tial, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that we can do it—but not forever. The 
imbalance between monetary stocks of 
gold and amounts of gold mined in the 
world is growing steadily greater. In an 
uncontrolled market, gold would rise 
significantly. Eventually, the world must 
come to that, to the treatment of gold as 
just another metal, another commodity, 
to be bought and sold freely at whatever 
price the market sets. But that day can- 
not come until we have a system based 
on the true value of productive output 
rather than on the false value of a shiny 
yellow metal. 

We are moving, as I have said, toward 
international monetary reform, or at 
least I hope so. I shall refrain today from 
discussing the impeding effect of our 
balance of payments deficit, except to 
say that so long as the dollar is avail- 
able in the quantities needea for worid 
trade—and this is achieved through our 
balance-of-payments deficit, a boon to 
other nations while a bugaboo for us— 
just so long will there persist an added 
disinclination to change the present sys- 
tem. It works, and that is a pretty good 
pragmatic criterion whether in econom- 
ics or any other area. 

I mentioned the Rio meeting at which 
the SDR’s concept was agreed upon. But 
there is still much to be done before de- 
tails are perfected and the negotiations 
of the Group of 10 are completed—as I 
have said, perhaps 2 to § years, perhaps 
even more. A further cabinet-level meet- 
ing—which presumably will draw our 
own Secretary of the Treasury—has been 
announced for Stockholm on March 28 
or 29. 

There delegates are expected to assem- 
ble a final agreement for creating the 
special drawing rights in the IMF. An- 
other Group of 10 meeting, although not 
at the Cabinet level, was held last Friday 
in Paris, where observers expressed op- 
timism that an agreement will come out 
of the Stockholm meeting. Certainly 
there are in this group others besides the 
United States who see the urgent need 
and who are working toward its fulfill- 
ment. 

So far I have made two major points: 
one, that the first step now before us, re- 
moval of the gold cover, should be ac- 
complished by the Congress through 
passage of the bill now before us; and 
two, that there is urgent need for inter- 
national monetary reform, now begun 
but apt to be slow as it moves toward cut- 
ting the monetary ties of the world’s 
major industrialized nations to gold. This 
process, of course, means cutting the in- 
ternational monetary ties to the dollar, 
and that process is impeded by the avail- 
ability of dollars in the world economy 
through the considerable outflow of our 
adverse balance of payments. That un- 
desirable condition for us, as I noted, ap- 
pears under the present system as highly 
desirable and even essential for others. 

It is worth adding—and this is a point 
I have made many times in the past— 
that among our other woes caused by 
Vietnam, the adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is high on the list of re- 
percussions beyond the battlefield. As I 
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wrote in the Saturday Evening Post last 
April 22 under the title, “Vietnam Costs 
More Than You Think”: 

To put it bluntly, Vietnam has ruined any 
chance we might have had for attaining 
equilibrium in our balance of payments. 
There has long been concern about our net 
outfiow of dollars: In 1964 our deficit was 
$2.8 billion; in 1965, largely because of vol- 
untary cooperation by large corporations, it 
was $1.3 billion. Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry H. Fowler and other Administration 
leaders encourage increased borrowing abroad 
by American firms to finance their foreign 
capital needs. We discourage tourists from 
going abroad in order to keep more dollars at 
home, But until recently there was curiously 
little official acknowledgement that, after all, 
Vietnam is the real culprit, for we are send- 
ing billions abroad to keep the war going. 


It is high time that we put an end to 
this situation through putting an end to 
the Vietnam war through the earliest and 
most realistic kind of negotiations, for 
which the precondition is our willingness 
to inaugurate the needed reciprocal ac- 
tions and reactions, with firm peace- 
minded initiatives. 

But that is not the topic for today. The 
upshot of what I have been saying is 
that, given the existing conditions, we 
must stop permitting the central banks 
of other nations to call the tune for us. 
We must do all in our power, and we 
fortunately have a consensus among gold 
pool member nations that they will help 
us, to maintain unchallengeable the 
soundness of the dollar. 

But since present conditions are not 
the answer, and since the proposal be- 
ing worked over by the Group of 10—as 
must be the case when as many as 10 
divergent views must be harmonized on 
any new and unexplored program—I 
conclude by making a suggestion for an- 
other supplementary approach. 

Dominance in free world trade is exer- 
cised by only four nations—the United 
States, which is far and away the world 
leader, Canada, Britain, and Japan. A 
vast amount of the 80 percent or so of 
free world trade for which these four ac- 
count is distributed among the four of 
them—Japanese trade with the other 
three, our trade in which our near neigh- 
bor to the north plays such a great role 
and with Britain and Japan, and so on, 

As I have said, any arrangement to be 
developed by the Group of 10 is compli- 
cated by the very fact that it in- 
volves 10 nations in decisionmaking and 
therefore the decisions are slow to come. 
For four—for the four whom I have 
named, three of whom are English- 
speaking nations and for the fourth of 
whom English is the second language 
and nearly universal today—for these 
four, agreement on an interim structure 
acceptable to them only involving the 
“paper gold” principle, is both feasible 
and logical, and should be pursued. 

Therefore I propose that we begin im- 
mediately to meet with the responsible 
monetary authorities of these other three 
as an adjunct to the Group of 10 and 
IMF negotiations. To have an earlier 
agreement by a Group of Four such as 
this, by whatever name it might be called, 
might demonstrate to the skeptical the 
feasibility of the “paper gold” concept. 
But this would be merely a side bonus 
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which would nevertheless advance the 
general world agreement. 

The great benefit, however, would be 
that which obviously would come from 
involving, at a presumably much earlier 
date, the four greatest trading nations of 
the world in an arrangement which for 
the first time would cut the ties to gold 
in their dealings with one another. These 
benefits include freeing a good deal of 
our diminishing gold supply for use 
among the other nations of the world 
during the interim period while the IMF 
plan is perfected; easing greatly the 
pressures upon that gold, which today 
we doubtless will see augmented in 
availability for monetary use; strength- 
ening the dollar by that very process. 

The United States is the leader, and 
the United States must lead. As I said, it 
is time we stopped letting the central 
bankers of other countries call the tune 
for the great United States of America. 
We are able, with our power in this area, 
to lead our colleagues and to develop 
among ourselves, with these three who 
are probably the closest to us as well as 
being our best trading partners, ways 
and means to reach our ends. 

Mr. President, I offer this proposal here 
today in all earnestness and in the hope 
that it will spur our proper officials and 
this administration to a fruitful new 
exploration of the possibilities now open 
to us to advance without awaiting the 
conclusion of the Stockholm meeting and 
its successors. In a familiar phrase, “Let 
us begin.” The hour is late, but after the 
late hour comes the dawning. 

I support the bill which is before us. 

AMENDMENT NO. 612 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to the pending measure 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the second proviso in subsection (c) 
of section 11 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
US.C. 248 (c)) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘25 per centum’ and 

in lieu thereof ‘20 per centum’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘20 per centum’, each 
place it appears, and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘15 per centum’. 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence of the third 
paragraph of section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 413) is amended by 
striking out 25 per centum’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘20 per centum’. 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of the fourth 
paragraph of section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 414) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘25 per centum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘20 per centum’.” 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, to give 
concrete effect to my opposition to legis- 
lation removing the gold cover from Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, I submit an amend- 
ment to S.2857 which would preserve 
the gold cover but lower the percentage 
from the current 25-percent figure to one 
of 20 percent. By this means I would 
make allowance for the immediate crisis 
facing the dollar, and maintain pres- 
sure on the administration to undertake 
the essential reductions in our foreign 
spending policies which alone can lead 
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to an end to our persistent balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Perhaps I should take as my basic 
text the closing words of Prof. Fritz 
Machlup’s testimony last month before 
the Joint Economic Committee. The re- 
nowned Princeton authority said: 

My only regret is about the single- 
mindedness with which the experts have 
devoted themselves to solving the problem 
of liquidity, leaving the other two problems, 
of adjustment and confidence, unsolved and 
almost untouchable. This single-mindedness 
has left the international monetary system 
in a terrible mess. 


In our present predicament, we seem 
to be apathetically accepting that mess“ 
and moving toward approving a tem- 
porary palliative which stands in isola- 
tion from any valid program for cor- 
recting the fundamental causes of our 
difficulties. 

I say that with confidence drawn from 
experience. Just 3 years ago, we acted 
in this same field to repeal the gold cer- 
tificate reserve requirement against Fed- 
eral Reserve deposit liabilities. That move 
was not followed by greater international 
confidence in the strength of the dollar; 
on the contrary, it resulted in even less 
confidence. 

Three years later, the administration 
is acknowledging that the action then 
was only a temporary expedient. Yet, we 
are again faced with another expedient 
unaccompanied by any comprehensive 
and believable program to remedy the 
fundamental disequilibrium in our inter- 
national accounts. For it is clear that the 
highly restrictive nature of the an- 
nounced measures to correct the pay- 
ments deficit and the mounting congres- 
sional opposition to those measures deny 
them any status as an effective policy. 

At the same time, there is no convinc- 
ing evidence that we in the Congress have 
as yet come to grips with the full dimen- 
sions of the problem. Prof. Milton Fried- 
man, in noting that removal of the gold 
cover is not basically going to improve 
our balance-of-payments position, also 
said: 

The elimination of the gold cover offers 
an occasion for the Congress to give clear 
guidance to the men who run our monetary 
system, to provide an effective restraint to 
replace the ineffective gold cover. 


Much as we may dislike such admis- 
sions, the fact is that no clear guidance 
has come from the Congress; nor does 
it seem in the offing. 

Meanwhile, as underscored by events 
of the past several days, foreign con- 
fidence in the value of the dollar con- 
tinues to ebb and to encourage great 
speculative purchases of gold. Trips 
abroad for consultation by our financial 
and monetary officials appear to bring 
little benefit and result in further dam- 
age to the residue of confidence in the 
dollar abroad. It is just as clear, if not 
clearer, to foreigners as to Americans, 
that this country is not boldly confront- 
ing its payments and budgetary difficul- 
ties but, quite frankly, continues to 
temporize. 

Some say that we can postpone the 
hard adjustments, that once we have re- 
moved the present cover, we will have 
time enough to search for basic reme- 
dies, while our remaining gold continues 
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to drain out into the hands of foreign 
creditors. But half the gold is already 
gone. And the other half will disappear, 
at an accelerating rate, once the statu- 
tory cover is removed. Then we shall face 
the devaluation of the dollar, with no 
gold left to fall back upon. 

Some argue that we can take our time 
and watch another $4 or $5 billion worth 
of gold flow out of our accounts before 
becoming alarmed to the point of con- 
sidering fundamental remedies. 

I cannot agree with that position. I 
think we have temporized long enough. 

Mr. President, “business as usual” just 
cannot be the watchword for a nation 
faced with one of the most critical pe- 
riods in its history. And yet, in the in- 
ternational field, despite all the changes 
and new perils brought to light over the 
past few years, we seem dedicated to 
carrying on as before. We are overcom- 
mitted and overextended abroad, yet we 
seem unable to wrench ourselves away 
from an addiction to the status quo. 

I think I can predict at least the mini- 
mum of what will happen if we approve 
the bill before us. Gold will continue to 
drain away, the administration’s dis- 
tastefully restrictive stop-gap measures 
to halt the balance-of-payments deficit 
will not suffice. Even now it is clear that 
all the measures will not even be ap- 
proved by Congress. So we will be moy- 
ing toward the summer political conven- 
tions without a coherent and workable 
payments and budgetary policy. Who 
among us, then, will be striving whole- 
heartedly and urgently to construct such 
a policy with the election monopolizing 
their time and attention? A far grimmer 
forecast could casily be made without 
unduly exercising one’s imagination, but 
even a conservative prophecy of events 
in the coming months is serious enough. 

Mr. President, my intention in sub- 
mitting this amendment to reduce the 
gold cover from 25 to 20 percent is to 
give the Senate an opportunity to keep 
the pressure on so we can get the un- 
derlying corrections which are essential 
if we are to solve the basic problem, if 
we are finally to correct the persistent 
deficit in our international payments. It 
is quite simply a means of trying to im- 
pose discipline upon our policymakers so 
that they can avoid the temptation of 
playing Micawber. As Professor Fried- 
man has said: 

The discipline must come in the United 
States. The discipline must come from in- 
ternal policy, It cannot come from abroad. 


And, Mr. President, I would add that 
it cannot come from wishful thinking, 
or from the wheel of fortune. 

Mr. President, I ask the Chair if the 
pending business now before the Senate 
is the amendment I have just offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thought the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] was the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] was not offered by him. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
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ator from Colorado wanted to get the 
floor. He has obliged me by allowing me 
to speak before him. I am not going to 
delay the Senator further. I would like to 
ask the manager of the bill if, at the ap- 
propriate time, he would oblige me by 
asking for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to do so. I would like to engage in 
a brief colloquy with the Senator, with 
the sufferance of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The Senator from Idaho has made, as 
usual, an eloquent and persuasive speech, 
but what interested me is that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho quoted two international 
authorities. One was Prof. Fritz Mach- 
lup, of Princeton, and the other was Prof. 
Milton Friedman, of the University of 
Chicago. Professor Machlup testified on 
this gold cover issue, as well as on other 
aspects of the problem before the Joint 
Economic Committee. Professor Fried- 
man testified on this question before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. Both 
of these gentlemen testified in favor of 
the legislation. They both thought it es- 
sential in the national interest. They 
both thought it necessary if we are going 
to prevent a further run on gold. I do 
not think there is any feeling on the part 
of either Professor Friedman or Profes- 
sor Machlup that the bill should be com- 
promised as the Senator from Idaho pro- 
poses. I think the Senator was not refer- 
ring to the thrust of their position on the 
bill, but to some other problem. 

Mr. CHURCH. The aspect of their 
position to which I was referring is their 
recognition that we must come to grips 
with the underlying problem presented 
by the continuing deficit in our balance 
of payments. I have expressed my opin- 
ion that we will not come to grips with 
that underlying problem, unless we keep 
the pressure on the administration. I 
think it would be a serious mistake to 
completely remove the gold cover, so that 
the balance of our gold is exposed to 
the claims of foreign creditors, allowing 
the rest of it to be drained away, only 
then to be faced with a much more ag- 
gravated crisis for the dollar. 

A better way, it seems to me, is to rec- 
ognize that by removing this cover only 
partially, the administration will be 
obliged to undertake that reduction of 
foreign expenditures which will be neces- 
sary to correct the deficit in our balance 
of payments, and if they fail to do that, 
they must then come again to Congress 
and ask for a further removal of the 
cover. This would permit a continuing 
legislative oversight and the exertion of 
a continuing legislative pressure on the 
administration to make the changes 
which are necessary if this problem is 
to be really solved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand what 
the Senator says. I do not think there is 
any question that many other members 
of the committee feel the same way, 
that the administration has not to date 
come forward with a program adequate 
to cope with the very significant nature 
of the problem, and that we should 
have a more comprehensive program. We 
have to recognize, as the Senator from 
Maryland has pointed out, that our troop 
commitments abroad are going to con- 
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stitute a steady drain, far beyond our 
financial capability, if they are carried 
on indefinitely. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Senator from Idaho a letter which 
the committee received from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Fowler. They addressed 
themselves to the precise kind of question 
the Senator from Idaho has in mind. Let 
me read two paragraphs from the letter: 

In connection with the pending legisla- 
tion for removal of the gold cover, various 
suggestions have been made that the Con- 
gress should reduce the requirement to 10, 
1214 or 15 percent. 


The Senator from Idaho proposes 20 
percent— 
rather than eliminating it completely. We 
would like to state very strongly that to com- 
promise in this manner instead of acting 
decisively to eliminate the gold cover could 
have serious repercussions on international 
confidence in the dollar. 

Reduction rather than elimination of the 
requirement would raise the question already 
posed in some quarters as to whether we 
really do mean it when we say our full gold 
stock stands behind our international com- 
mitments. It is far better to allay such fears 
once and for all. That is the basic purpose of 
the proposed legislation. We believe it would 
be a major mistake to include qualifying 
amendments that would detract from this 
purpose. 

I think what the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had in mind is that 
this amendment, if enacted by the Sen- 
ate and by the Congress, would have the 
effect of precipitating a greater demand 
for gold. As we know, from 1960 to 1965, 
we averaged a loss of more than $1 bil- 
lion a year in gold. This could easily be 
stepped up. In the opinion of these ex- 
perts, who are the outstanding experts 
in the Government on this issue, it would 
be a matter of only a few months before 
the U.S. gold stock dropped to 20 per- 
cent of our Federal Reserve notes if we 
set such a strict limit, the amendment 
would aggravate our gold loss. It would 
signal the position of the Congress that 
it is not going to back up the adminis- 
tration beyond the extent of the $1 or 
51½ billion the amendment would per- 
mit. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator, for whose opinion on monetary 
matters I have great respect, that the ar- 
gument he has just quoted leaves me 
singularly unimpressed, for the reason 
that if the Congress partially lifts the 
cover in order to free another several 
billion dollars worth of gold, it certainly 
cannot be construed as an act indicating 
our unwillingness to continue making the 
dollar convertible for gold at the present 
rate. It is simply the recognition that we 
are running out of uncovered gold, and 
therefore must make part of the covered 
gold available to meet current demands. 

How this can be construed to mean the 
very opposite, as these experts have at- 
tempted to do, strikes me as being a very 
forced argument. 

The second thing I would say is that 
the Congress, for many years now, has 
attempted to exert some influence upon 
the general spending of this Govern- 
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ment by imposing a ceiling on the na- 
tional debt. The same argument could be 
made that it would be better for us to 
eliminate the ceiling entirely and thus 
avoid the embarrassment to the admin- 
istration of having to come back to Con- 
gress again and again to ask for an in- 
crease in the ceiling. But the Congress 
has felt that this pressure is good; that 
if we cannot balance our budget, then it 
ought to suffer the penalty of recurrent 
upward adjustments in the debt ceiling. 

If that applies to the debt, I think it 
applies with equal force to our gold 
supply and the integrity of the dollar. 
The only way we can firm up the dol- 
lar, in the long run, is to reduce our ex- 
penditures abroad, and one of the big- 
gest causes of our continuing gold drain 
has to do with the deployment of so 
many American troops overseas. The ad- 
ministration is unwilling to change its 
attitude on the extent of our overcom- 
mitment abroad, which, in my opinion, is 
leading this country to disaster. 

Those of us who feel this way ought 
to keep the pressure on. The worst thing 
we could do would be to pull off the gold 
cover entirely, and thus permit the drain- 
ing away of the balance of our gold, 
for that will happen, and then come to 
the final crisis, at the end of the road, 
when there is no gold left to insure the 
integrity of the dollar. Then we would 
have no alternative but drastic and pre- 
cipitous retrenchment abroad, or face 
pr calamity of a devaluation of the dol- 
ar. 

How much better to keep the pressure 
on, while time remains, to do the basic 
things that have to be done. They will 
not be done, in my judgment, as long 
as there is a large supply of gold to dip 
into, postponing from year to year the 
final reckoning. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
construction of those around the world 
who are international bankers and spec- 
ulators were the same as those of the 
Senator from Idaho, I think the admin- 
istration would be wise to support the 
amendment, and we would be wise to do 
the same. But this would not be their 
construction. The fact is that this is en- 
tirely different from the situation we 
have on the national debt. If we only 
go one-fifth of the way, if we go to 20 
percent, then we will be telling the 
world we do not wish to permit more 
than $112 or $2 billion of additional 
gold outflow. After that point, the specu- 
lators will assume, we will then suspend 
the redeeming of dollars in gold. And 
we will then devalue the dollar. This 
is the only reason why any speculator 
will buy gold. 

He suffers a loss in doing so, because 
he loses the interest the dollar invest- 
ment pays; he has to pay insurance on 
the gold, and so forth. Therefore, the 
construction that it would seem to me 
he would put on this hesitancy on the 
part of Congress, this insistence that we 
go only from 25 to 20 percent, would 
be that this is a step along the way 
toward devaluation. That we are even- 
tually going to arrive at that point, and 
that therefore he better get rid of his 
dollars and get his gold; and under such 
circumstances it would be only a matter 
of months before we lose the gold which 
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the Senator very sincerely says should be 
made available. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. I wish to say only one further 
word, and then I shall yield the floor to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

If we want to build international con- 
fidence again in the dollar, we have got 
to take those measures necessary to rec- 
tify the current deficit in our balance 
of payments. International confidence in 
the dollar will not be affected, one way 
or the other, on the basis of whether we 
release $2.5 or $3 billion worth of gold 
to protect the dollar during the current 
crisis, or whether we take the cover off 
entirely. As long as the administration 
fails to reduce foreign spending suffi- 
ciently to correct the fundamental prob- 
lem, there is going to be dwindling con- 
fidence in the dollar abroad. That is 
what is presently creating the run on 
the dollar, and that condition will not 
be eliminated until the administration 
ends the deficit in our international bal- 
ance of payments. 

It simply does not impress me to say 
that foreign confidence in the dollar will 
be destroyed, depending on whether we 
uncover only a portion of the gold, or un- 
cover all of the gold. The foreign atti- 
tude basically relates to budgetary defi- 
cits in this country, and our lavish for- 
eign spending, which perpetuates the 
imbalance in our international accounts. 
Until the administration is willing to 
address itself to these problems, it will 
continue to be faced with the problem 
of dwindling confidence in the dollar 
abroad. 

My amendment is directed toward 
Placing pressure on the administration 
to come to grips with these problems. 
Until that happens, as sure as I stand 
here on the fioor today, we will continue 
to see our gold drained away until none 
remains. Then, the crisis that faces us 
now will be pale compared to the crisis 
that will face us when there is no further 
gold as insurance to fall back upon, when 
there is no further gold left in the Treas- 
ury to redeem the dollar. 

I believe that this is a prudent amend- 
poy and I hope the Senate will agree 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 11, 1968, the President 
had approved and signed the act (S. 
1227) to provide that a judgment or de- 
cree of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia shall not constitute 
a lien until filed and recorded in the Of- 
fice of the Recorder of Deeds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


JOINT REPORT ON URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION ORGANIZATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
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was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirement of 
Section 4(g) of the Department of 
Transportation Act, I am forwarding for 
the information of the Congress a joint 
report and recommendations by the Sec- 
retaries of the Department of Trans- 
portation and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment on the logical and efficient lo- 
cation of urban mass transportation 
functions in the Executive Branch. 

This report contains a valuable sum- 
mary of studies and deliberations con- 
ducted by the two Secretaries over the 
past year. Reorganization Plan 2, which 
I transmitted to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1968, will carry into effect those 
recommendations requiring action by the 
Congress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, March 12, 1968. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Idaho that I 
was most interested in his speech. This is 
the second time today—and I think it 
very much worthwhile—that we have 
brought out in the debate the fact that 
our loss of gold is not caused by the gold 
cover; our loss of gold is caused by an 
imbalance in payments and by deficit 
spending at the home level, and until 
we correct that, it does not make much 
difference what we do with the cover; 
we are going to continue to lose gold. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin] without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 608 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Colorado in yielding. 

I send to the desk an amendment to 
the pending bill (H.R. 14743) and ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
will be received and printed and will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, my 
amendment would not affect the bill un- 
der consideration. It would not affect 
the withdrawal of our Nation’s gold as 
& reserve for Federal Reserve notes out- 
standing. 
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It would simply call on this body to 
thoroughly investigate the gold policies 
of our country any time our gold re- 
serves dip as low as $10 billion. 

It is obvious from the comments made 
here today that authorities differ on 
what the impact of the bill we are con- 
sidering will be. 

It is intolerable that the greatest na- 
tion on earth should simply let its gold 
supply dwindle to nothing without at 
some key point thoroughly studying its 
gold policies. 

As late as 1965 when the gold reserve 
requirement was removed for Federal Re- 
serve bank deposit liabilities, there were 
free gold reserves of $6 billion which 
our international money managers felt 
would be sufficient to meet our money 
supply needs and our international com- 
mitments for some 10 years. It took just 
3 intervening years during which the ad- 
ministration did not correct our imbal- 
ance of payments to reach another crisis. 

I would remind this body that our 
present gold cover law does not prevent 
the sale of gold by the United States once 
the Treasury gold stocks are reduced to 
the 25-percent minimum. Instead the law 
provides penalties, in the form of in- 
terest rate increases on the Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rate, for any violation 
of the 25-percent statutory reserve re- 
quirement. Thus, our Treasury in effect 
is able to meet the demands of foreign 
creditors until the gold stocks are de- 
pleted—the question is whether or not 
our Government is willing to undergo the 
disciplinary measures which the present 
law requires. 

Finally, removal of the gold cover will 
do nothing to alter the critical balance- 
of-payments situation. While the penalty 
of increased interest rates would likely 
prompt a demand by the American public 
for austerity in the administration’s ex- 
travagant foreign aid programs, removal 
of the gold cover will only increase the 
likelihood that excessive balance-of-pay- 
ment deficits will continue. 

This is a critical and complex ques- 
tion. My amendment simply calls on this 
body to thoroughly study it. N 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Arizona. It 
seems to me that his amendment is ex- 
tremely appropriate. Since we are con- 
sidering the House bill rather than the 
Senate bill, and the House bill did not 
provide for a report from the Treasury 
or a study of any kind, I believe this 
amendment has great merit and should 
be agreed to. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. I am especially appreciative be- 
cause of his vast knowledge in this field. 
He has spoken many times on the floor 
of the Senate regarding the sort of situa- 
tion which we now face, and I certainly 
congratulate him for the action he has 
taken. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield at this point to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Rhode Island. 


DR. ALBERT L. MIDGLEY: RHODE 
ISLAND'S DENTIST OF THE CENTURY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is my great 
privilege to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the life and achievements of a dis- 
tinguished citizen of my State, the late 
Dr. Albert Leonard Midgley, who was 
known in our State’s dental profession 
as Rhode Island’s dentist of the cen- 
tury.” 

Mr. Midgley was singularly deserving 
of this title. His career of service to his 
State and Nation spanned the first two- 
thirds of this century and left an impact 
which will surely be felt long after the 
year 2000. This is especially true since he 
devoted so much of his life to elevating 
and establishing national standards of 
excellence in his profession. He taught 
for 14 years at the Harvard Dental 
School, where he was graduated with 
honors in 1901. And he served as found- 
er and president of the American College 
of Dentists and president of the Dental 
Education Council of America. 

Dr. Midgley also managed to devote 
much attention to community needs in 
our own State. He was instrumental in 
organizing dental facilities for the needy 
and for children. He was an active 
churchman, a devoted family man, a 
friend to many and withal an exceptional 
citizen. In token of his many accomplish- 
ments, the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly on February 2 passed a resolution of 
appreciation and sympathy on the occa- 
sion of his death. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is a true 
satisfaction and honor for us in public 
life to be able to salute the works of citi- 
zens who have made such a mark and 
achieved so much as did Dr. Albert Midg- 
ley. His record of achievement stands 
as an inspiration and challenge to all 
who follow him and gives special mean- 
ing to much of the work which we do 
here in the field of health and welfare. 
It is an especial honor for me to salute 
him at this time, because several mem- 
bers of his family are present in Wash- 
ington today, including his three daugh- 
ters, Miss Helen Midgley, Mrs. William 
J. Gilbane, and Mrs. J. V. Hughes, and 
his two grandsons, Mr. Albert Engelken 
and Mr. Richard Engelken. They sym- 
bolize the proud tribute which our State 
has rendered for one of its most illustri- 
ous citizens. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

EXHIBIT 1 
SENATE RESOLUTION 320 
Resolution proffering sincerest sympathy and 
regret upon the death of Dr. Albert Leonard 

Midgley 

It can truly be said of Dr. Albert Leonard 
Midgley, “he lived a full life.” In his journey 
through eighty-nine years of mortality, he 
marshalled his talents and chartered his 
gift of time so they would best serve the 
honored precepts by which he guided his 


life—service to God and Country; love of 
family and mankind. 
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Dr. Midgley attended Brown University 
and graduated with honors from Harvard 
University Dental School in 1901. He served 
in World War I as a lieutenant-commander 
in the Dental Corps of the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. During this time he was a consultant 
to the U.S. Public Health Service and worked 
with the Office of the United States Surgeon 
General. 

In addition to a practice which spanned 
sixty years, Dr. Midgley devoted himself to 
the teaching of dentistry and the improve- 
ment of dental techniques and standards. He 
was a founder, secretary and past president 
of the American College of Dentists and 
received its highest recognition, the William 
John Gies Award for outstanding service in 
dental education. Dr. Midgley was instru- 
mental in placing dental education exclu- 
sively under university control and was presi- 
dent and secretary of the Dental Educational 
Council of America for nineteen years. 

He served as president of the Rhode Island 
Dental Society and the National Board of 
Dental Examiners, established the Dental 
Students Register providing statistical data 
to dental schools, established a dental clinic 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, was instrumental 
in organizing the Joseph Samuels Dental 
Clinic for children, organized the Providence 
Dental Guild for free service to indigent 
and chronically ill, and taught at Harvard 
Dental School for fourteen years. 

It was a fitting tribute that in 1959 Dr. 
Albert Leonard Midgley was honored by the 
Rhode Island Dental Society as Rhode Is- 
land’s dentist of the century. 

Dr. Midgley shared his knowledge and ex- 
perience with others in all his endeavors. 
He was a prolific writer and widely published 
in dental publications. His talents as pianist, 
photographer, philatelist and envied rose 
grower, brought him the greatest pleasure 
when they were enjoyed by others. 

Despite a busy professional life, Dr. Midgley 
always found time to offer his services as an 
active church layman. He was a charter mem- 
ber of St. Sebastian’s Parish, a church trustee 
for more than thirty-five years and in 1932 
served as chairman of the Catholic Charities 
Fund Appeal. 

Throughout his life Dr. Midgley was above 
all else a devoted husband and father and 
always considered the interests and welfare 
of his family to be a prime concern. His 
Kindly manner and sincere regard for his 
family, friends and everyone he knew are 
well remembered. 

Dr. Midgley used his gift of a long life to 
serve the community, and his many accom- 
plishments continue to be of benefit to the 
welfare of the people; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate of the state of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in 
deep appreciation of his contributions ex- 
press sincere sympathy and regret upon the 
death of Doctor Albert Leonard Midgley; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit a duly certified copy of this resolu- 
tion to his family. 

Attest: 

Aucust P, LA FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


ELIMINATION OF THE RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate 
the reserve requirements for Federal Re- 
serve notes and for U.S. notes and Treas- 
ury notes of 1890. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, for 
the Recor, and to be sure that we know 
exactly what we are dealing with, it 
seems to me that we should start with 
the fundamentals. 
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The first fundamental is that we are 
trying to repeal a section of the Federal 
Reserve Act and the Gold Reserve Act 
which requires that we maintain 25 per- 
cent of gold behind the value of the to- 
tal amount of the Federal Reserve notes 
that have been printed and circulated 
around the country. And unless we have 
that amount of gold, it puts an automatic 
brake on the amount of Federal Reserve 
notes that can be printed. This thereby 
creates some kind of a mechanical stand- 
ard by which we can determine how 
much money will be printed. And it 
avoids, it seems to me at least, printing 
press money. 

Mr. President, this is not my first ef- 
fort in this field. When I was on the 
Banking and Currency Committee back 
in 1963 and 1964, I received permission 
from the chairman of that committee 
to go abroad for an 8-day period and 
discuss with the finance people of Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, and Italy the 
problems that we were encountering in 
the value of the dollar and the outflow 
of gold. 

During that process I talked to the 
central bankers in each one of those 
countries. I also talked to as many of 
the private finance people as I possibly 
could. In addition, I talked with our own 
Treasury people, our ambassadors, and 
other people to whom I had introduc- 
tions in an effort to find out from them 
what they thought we should do in order 
to strengthen the value of the dollar 
which, after all, is not only of enormous 
importance in our own country, but is 
also one of the major stabilizing influ- 
ences in the financial world—both in 
Europe and in other areas. 

I think it might be helpful in this 
process if I were to read from the report 
which I had printed at the conclusion of 
my trip. As I say, this was from July 22, 
1963, to August 1, 1963. 

I start out with the background. I say: 

With many others, I have been increasingly 
disturbed over our continuing balance of 
payments deficits and the continuing losses 
in our gold reserves. 

With the invaluable cooperation and con- 
sent of the chairman, Senator Robertson; 
the subcommittee chairman, Senator Clark, 
and the ranking Republican member, Senator 
Bennett; I arranged through the State De- 
partment and through some personal con- 
tacts to discuss the problems noted above 
privately and informally with Treasury at- 
tachés, the respective Ambassadors, some 
private commercial interests, and officers of 
the central banks in England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. I have retained in 
my file the names of all with whom discus- 
sions were held, and will be glad to make 
these available to any member, but because 
of the nature of the talks and this report it 
would be inappropriate to list them here. 

At the outset, it might be helpful to set 
forth the dimension of the problems involved. 
Under the executive department’s policy 
decision issued in 1934 foreign central banks 
may redeem their dollar holding in gold held 
in our Treasury at a rate of $35 per ounce. 
Obviously if gold in the world market is 
worth more than $35 per ounce, it is ad- 
vantageous to redeem dollars in gold. 


A printed tabulation in the report 
contains a list of the gold and dollar 
holdings of various countries and inter- 
national organizations as of March 1963. 
At the end of March 1963, the total po- 
tential claims against our gold exceeded 
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$25 billion. Against this amount we then 
had $3.8 billion of free gold reserves over 
and above the amount we needed to back 
the currency. 

As of June 30, 1963, the comparable 
holdings held by foreign countries and 
international organizations were $25.8 
billion of gold, and in free gold reserves 
available to secure foreign dollar hold- 
ings there was only $3.4 billion. In other 
words, our free gold reserves went down 
as the claims against our gold had 
gone up. 

As I have said, I tried to find out from 
people overseas what they thought we 
should do to strengthen the dollar and 
whether this would reduce the outfiow of 
gold from our country. On page 3 of the 
report I stated the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations that they had related to 
me. 

First of all, they expressed vigorous 
opposition to any devaluation or re- 
evaluation of our dollar. They did not 
want to have the price of gold changed 
because they thought that would create 
an enormous impact in the international 
monetary circle. 

It was recognized by every one that I 
talked to that there was an urgent need 
to correct our balance-of-payments 
deficit. This was 5 years ago that we 
are talking about. We had a balance-of- 
payments deficit then, and we have a 
worse one now. 

The proposed investment tax which 
the President—President Kennedy at 
that time—had suggested, just before I 
went overseas, was, they said, badly 
timed, badly announced, and ineffective, 
especially after the Canadian Exposition 
had been announced. They said that the 
increase in the Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate instituted by the Federal Re- 
serve was helpful but probably would 
not cure the long-range problem. 

Most of all, and without exception, 
they said that the one thing we needed 
to do was to balance our budget or to 
bring it close enough to balance at the 
domestic level so that there would be 
increased confidence overseas and so that 
we would put a brake on the inflationary 
cycle which that spending created. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, actually 
the entire question of the lack of con- 
fidence really started with the serious 
doubts that the foreign financiers had 
about our national fiscal policy. 

a DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TOWER. It had nothing to do with 
the amount of gold reserves that we had 
available to make our dollars convertible. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is 100- 
percent correct, and that is why it seems 
to me that the proponents of the bill are 
emphasizing the wrong things. 

Mr. TOWER. It would be treating a 
88 rather than the disease. 

DOMINICEK. I usually say that it 
is hiding the blood rather than closing 
the wound, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to get into the discussion of 
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this particular point. However, the Sen- 
ator referred to the balance-of-payments 
deficit which is a problem. 

The deficit in 1967 was approximately 
$3.7 billion, and in 1966 there was a 
deficit of $1.35 billion according to the 
information I have. I have checked on 
some figures as to the cause of that 
deficit. Several things are involved in 
this. 

If my information is correct, the de- 
terioration in the balance-of-payments 
situation for the full year of 1967 was 
due to several factors. One of them in- 
volved the exposition in Canada. The ex- 
position in Canada in 1967 increased the 
tourist deficit by at least $350 million 
based upon the figures I have. 

Second, the British liquidation of the 
U.S. securities was accountable for an 
additional $560 million. 

We had a copper strike that had been 
going on for months and is still on. 
While these figures are not too recent, 
that strike cost at least $250 million. The 
figure is probably $300 to $400 million 
at this time, but it was $200 million at 
the time I got this table. I understand 
that the strike has not been settled as 
yet, and it is still costing us money in 
the balance of payments. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Let me say on that 
very point that I have been informed 
that by virtue of this strike, we are now 
importing $100 million worth of copper 
each month. If that is figured on a 1-year 
basis, it is $1.2 billion, as I figure it, over 
the period of a year, that we are sending 
out in order to import copper, while the 
President takes no action to settle the 
strike, and while he is proposing a tax 
on the American people which does not 
even equal this amount in terms of the 
tourist return that we will get for reduc- 
tion in outfiow because of the tourist tax. 

Mr. CARLSON. I completely agree with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has said about the copper strike 
and how it is affecting our balance of 
payments. 

However, in addition to the copper 
strike, as I mentioned, the British liqui- 
dation of U.S. securities drained $560 
million. 

Our people who visited the exposition 
in Canada—we were very happy about 
their doing so—took $350 million of the 
balance of payments. In addition, we 
have the Canadian automobile agree- 
ment, which caused a deterioration of 
$118 million. 

We have the Vietnam foreign ex- 
change expenditure, which increased by 
$500 million. 

In addition, errors and omissions of 
several other items total $700 million. So, 
although we are talking about balance of 
payments, many items enter into the 
problem, and we do not seem to be get- 
ting at the source of the problem. We are 
concerned about stopping travel, but 
many other items enter into this picture. 

I believe the Senator from Colorado is 
making an excellent statement. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the sup- 
port of the Senator from Kansas, and I 
completely agree with him. 

It is interesting to note that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Texas said much the same thing. Several 
other Senators, in the process of this dis- 
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cussion, commented on the same prob- 
lems; namely, that we are not really 
getting at the cause of our outflow by 
simply removing the gold cover. All we 
are doing is making more gold available 
for people overseas to grab, while the 
value of our dollar domestically goes 
down and down. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair), will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Just prior to being 
asked to yield the floor, the Senator from 
Colorado said that the deficit operation 
was one of the real evils to which we 
should direct our attention. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that in the matter of 
imbalance in payments, as long ago as 
1961—approximately 7 years ago—10 
nations got together and formed a 
pool of $6 billion to implement the hard 
money and gold supplies that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund had available 
to stabilize currency around the world. 

Moreover, at that time our Govern- 
ment was begging foreign debtors to 
advance payments on their debt so that 
we would in some measure cope with 
the problem of the imbalance in pay- 
ments. 

On January 28, 1965, a bill was pre- 
sented to the Senate by former Sena- 
tor Robertson, removing the gold sup- 
port on immediately demandable depos- 
its in the Federal Reserve System. 

The point I am attempting to make 
is that not only as early as 1961, but 
also as early as 1957 and 1958, this spec- 
ter of what was happening to the gold 
was hanging over the head of the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I recall that I obtained the floor dur- 
ing the debate on that bill and offered 
an amendment so that we would not 
take away all the gold reserves behind 
the Federal Reserve deposits. I offered 
20 percent, as Senator CHURCH is doing 
now, instead of 25, and the Senator 
was kind enough to support my amend- 
ment at that time. 

Unfortunately, we could not impress 
it upon enough people. We just did not 
have the horsepower, as they say, to get 
this done so that we could require the 
administration to start taking steps to 
correct the real problem we have, which 
is the balance of payments and the 
fact of our unbalanced budget. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the problem 
confronting us now result from the fear 
of foreign creditors of the accelerated 
depreciation in the purchasing power 
of the dollar that they expect will hap- 
pen in the United States? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That was the point in my reading 
my report of 1963, which resulted from 
direct conversations with both private 
financial and central bankers overseas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, the re- 
moval of the gold cover on the Federal 
currency in itself will not solve our prob- 
lem. It may act as a salve or an ameliora- 
tive for a brief period. It is generally 
recognized that more than one thing 
must be done. There must be a curtail- 
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ment of expenses in fields where they 
can be curtailed. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I agree completely 
with the Senator from Ohio. 

This is one of the reasons why I hope 
we can get the amendment of Senator 
Tower, Senator HICKENLOOPER, and my- 
self adopted, so that we will have time 
within which to do this. It will give us 
approximately 2 years, according to our 
estimate, to be able to change the mone- 
tary policy of this country so that we 
can start getting things back in balance 
and create some value again for our dol- 
lar, instead of having it constantly 
depreciate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I contemplate voting 
for one of these measures, but I antici- 
pate that two other measures will have 
to follow—one, the curtailment of ex- 
penses where it can be done; two, the 
imposition of a surtax, provided we begin 
curtailing expenses first. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 
I could not agree with him more. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Only for a question. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I say that only be- 
cause I know that the Senator has an 
hour’s speech. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe it will extend a 
little beyond an hour. I have no inten- 
tion of infringing on the Senator’s time. 

The Senator well remembers, and has 
just referred to, the debate in 1965, when 
we removed the gold cover from the Fed- 
eral Reserve demand deposits. At the 
testimony leading up to that bill, Secre- 
tary Dillon testified that we would lose 
$200 million to a maximum of $400 mil- 
lion worth of gold if we took that step. 
This was in answer to those who thought 
we would lose a great deal of gold. As 
a result, we did lose $1.5 billion of gold 
during the first 6 months of 1965. 

The question I wish to ask is this: Can 
the Senator see anything in our past 
experience, our past history, which would 
lead him to believe, or would lead him 
to have any optimistic hopes, that our 
experience would be any better if we re- 
moved the gold cover today than we had 
with removing it from the Federal Re- 
serve deposits? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is a very good 
question, I say to my distinguished senior 
colleague, and I believe the answer is 
emphatically “No.” I do not see any his- 
toric precedent that would lead me to 
think that this is going to be better 
than it was before. As a matter of fact, 
I believe it will be worse; because, by re- 
moving the gold cover and letting it all 
flow into whatever degree it may be 
asked for, what we are doing, is first, 
allowing the administration to relax over 
the financial problem in this situation, 
so that they are not disposed to take any 
action to cut back on their own budget. 

Second, it indicates this is the last 
of our gold and if any of our foreign 
creditors want to get any they better 
jump on the bandwagon. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator indicated 
the three things necessary before we can 
hope to correct this situation. Those 
three things would include a balance of 
deficits in the interior economy of this 
country. Can the Senator see any indi- 
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cation on the part of the administra- 
tion that it is going to meet the condi- 
tions which are going to be necessary 
and which even Members of his party on 
the floor today say are going to be neces- 
sary before we stop the outflow of gold? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Quite to the con- 
trary, I would say to my good friend. We 
have had one message after another sent 
up from the White House to both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate requesting additional programs and 
large expenditures of funds, with no in- 
dication of any cutbacks. On the con- 
trary, there is a great increase in pro- 
posed expenditures under the budget for 
1969, with overstated revenues and 
understated expenses, and even in that 
situation there is a sizable deficit. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has spoken 
on this matter and has been interested 
in this subject for a long time. The 
things the Senator said 3 or 4 years ago 
are just as valid and true today as they 
were then. It is too bad that at that 
time we were not able to bring the atten- 
tion of the executive branch and the ma- 
jority party to the conditions which are 
creating for us now I think what is going 
to be a crisis, and particularly if this par- 
ticular proposal should pass. 

I do not wish to infringe further on 
the Senator’s time but I did wish to 
compliment him. I shall listen with great 
interest to the remainder of his address 
this afternoon on this matter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 
I look forward to his discussion of the 
matter and to his amendment. 

I shall submit an amendment at the 
end of my discussion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska for 2 
minutes without losing my right to the 
floor. 


TRIBUTE TO ALFRED SELBY ON 
COMMENCEMENT OF 55TH YEAR 
OF SENATE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, for 
quite some time I have carried on a dili- 
gent, although not especially vigorous, 
search to discover someone in or around 
the Senate who has served here longer 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

At last, I have found that man. He 
may not be the only person with longer 
service than the Senator from Arizona, 
but he qualifies. I refer to Alfred Selby, 
who today begins his 55th year of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Selby came to work here in 1914. 
His first job was here. I asked him only 
the other day if he had any thought of 
retiring. He said, “No.” He said he liked 
his work and he said, “Anyway, many 
Senators have asked me to stay on.” I 
am one of those Senators. 

Mr. President, I wish to mark this day, 
a real anniversary day, noting the start 
of the 55th year of service of one who 
has served Senators so well. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for bringing up something 
which was really quite heart warming. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


GOLD AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
NOTE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Leland 
J. Pritchard, professor of finance at the 
University of Kansas, has prepared an 
article entitled “Gold and the Federal 
Reserve Note” for the Kansas Business 
Review, which was published in the is- 
sue of February 1968. The article is a 
scholarly but readable discussion of the 
problem now before the Senate in the 
form of H.R. 14743. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article to which I have referred which 
is entitled “Gold and the Federal Re- 
serve Note.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOLD AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE* 

(By Leland J. Pritchard) 

The United States now has a means-of- 
payment money supply of about $222 billion. 
Of this amount, $182 billion consists of 
“check-book money” (demand deposits in 
the commercial banks owned by the non- 
bank public) and the remaining $40 billion 
consists of coin and paper currency, Federal 
Reserve notes comprise nearly 90 percent of 
our currency. 

Presently, the only formal legal link be- 
tween gold and our money supply is through 
the Federal Reserve note. Federal Reserve 
notes are a primary liability of the issuing 
Federal Reserve banks, and the banks are 
required by law to hold gold certificate assets 
equal to at least 25 percent of the face value 
of all notes in circulation. As of December, 
1967 total notes in circulation amounted to 
$42 billion.’ The banks are also required by 
law to collateralize the remaining 75 percent 
(or less) of the face amount of the notes 
with United States obligations and/or eligi- 
ble commercial and agricultural paper. 

The Federal Reserve note thus immobi- 
lizes over $10 billion of our monetary gold. 
With our rapidly diminishing gold stocks, 
now less than $12 billion, the volume of 
“free gold” (gold available to meet interna- 
tional commitments) is down to less than 
$2 billion. Against this miniscule reserve, for- 
eigners hold short-term claims (demand de- 
posits, time deposits, Treasury bills, etc.) of 
approximately $35 billion. While most of 
these assets are held as international re- 
serves and to effect international payments, a 
considerable part much greater than the 
free gold stocks can legitimately be regarded 
as excess dollar balances by their foreign 
owners, Therefore, there is an ever present 
potential claim on our gold reserves, 


*Congress is now in the process of severing 
the last legal link between our monetary 
gold stocks and the money supply. This ar- 
ticle is intended to give background and in- 
terpretation to these developments, 

1 The figure of $42 billion includes approxi- 
mately $4 billion of Federal Reserve notes 
held in the commercial banks as a part of 
their vault cash. Gold certificate reserves are 
required for these notes as well as the notes 
held by the nonbank public. Since commer- 
cial bank vault cash is “warehouse money” 
and not money in circulation, the notes were 
not included in the $40 billion figure cited 
above for means-of-payment currency. 
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The extent to which foreigners are able 
and willing to press these claims has been 
dramatically demonstrated by the events 
which have transpired since the British de- 
valuation in November, 1967. In the single 
month of December, 1967, the United States 
gold stock shrank by over $900 million. Ad- 
mittedly, this loss was unprecedented and 
not likely to be repeated soon, but there is 
no reason to believe that we are willing to 
take the necessary remedial action to elimi- 
nate our international deficits, restore a sur- 
plus, and thereby stop the gold drain, Re- 
stricting tourism abroad, placing mandatory 
controls on foreign investment, maintaining 
the foreign investment equalization tax, 
and similar measures recommended by the 
Administration, or already in force, are no 
more than palliatives—short-term measures 
that do violence to the concept of a free so- 
ciety. Furthermore, they increase the pros- 
pects of future deficits by reducing our po- 
tential income on foreign investments. 

The chronic deficits in our balance-of- 
payments have been caused largely by our 
international military posture and can be 
corrected (barring total exchange controls) 
only by a drastic cutback in these govern- 
ment fostered overseas expenditures. 

In his January, 1968 State of the Union 
message, President Johnson recommended 
the immediate elimination of the gold cer- 
tificate requirement for the Federal Reserve 
note with the object of freeing all gold for 
sale to foreign governments at the fixed price 
of $35 an ounce. The Treasury’s capacity to 
meet the gold claims of foreign governments 
at the price of $35 an ounce is absolutely 
necessary if a de facto devaluation of the 
dollar is to be avoided. 

Freeing the gold does not, of course, solve 
the problem of our chronic balance-of-pay- 
ment deficits, the real cause of our gold crisis. 
Every year since 1950 (with the exception of 
1957) the United States has run a deficit of 
varying magnitude in its international ac- 
counts. These cumulative deficits have placed 
in the hands of foreigners a multi-billion 
dollar volume of excess dollars; dollars that 
are not needed for international reserves, to 
consummate international transactions, or 
to finance the purchase of our goods and 
services. Nor do the owners wish to invest 
these balances for long-term periods in this 
country. Foreigners have chosen to convert 
over twelve billion of these excess dollars into 
gold since 1950, causing more than a 50 per- 
cent reduction in our gold stocks. 

Of necessity, Congress will approve the 
President’s recommendation? Even if it 
were possible to maintain our gold stocks at 
the present level, the approximately $2 
billion annual expansion in the volume of 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation would 
force Congress to effect at least a gradual 
reduction in the gold certificate reserve 
ratio: either that or introduce another type 
of paper money having no gold ties. 

To many people the prospects of a money 
system divorced from gold raises the specter 
of printing press money, hyper-inflation, 
and genera] financial chaos for our domestic 
economy. They also fear that cutting the 
last gold limitation on the volume of our 
money will bring about a collapse of con- 
fidence in the dollar, flights from our cur- 
rency, and the end of the dollar as an inter- 
national reserve currency. 

These calamitous events may well ensue, 
but not as a result of removing the gold 
cover from the Federal Reserve note. In the 
foreign sphere, I would expect exactly the 


This is not the first time a bill has been 
introduced to eliminate the gold certificate 
requirement against Federal Reserve notes. 
For example, H.R. 6900 and H.R. 7110 intro- 
duced in May, 1961 and H.R. 642 introduced 
in January, 1963 were for this purpose. But 
the exigencies of the situation did not re- 
quire immediate action and so no action 
was taken. 
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opposite to happen. If Congress should fail 
to act within the next few months to 
remove the gold cover from the Federal 
Reserve note, there probably will be some 
anticipatory cash-ins of dollars for gold by 
foreign central banks.“ This could easily in- 
duce a cumulative flight from the dollar 
and the Treasury would be forced to deny 
applications for gold.“ 

A dollar no longer freely convertible on 
external account into gold at a fixed price 
would automatically be dethroned as the 
preeminent reserve currency of the world. 
And thus a vast amount of the economic 
(and military) leverage we are now able to 
exert in the world would evaporate. 

Elimination of the gold cover from the 
Federal Reserve note should entail no un- 
toward consequences for the domestic econ- 
omy. Confidence in, and therefore accept- 
ability of, the Federal Reserve note as a 
means-of-payment will not be affected since 
this confidence is predicated on faith in the 
credit and probity of the government of 
the United States. Nor will removal of the 
gold cover affect in any significant degree 
the future volume of our currency in cir- 
culation or the total money supply. Conse- 
quently, prices, production, and employ- 
ment will not be affected significantly. 

As our money system is administered, an 
expansion or contraction of Federal Reserve 
notes, or any other types of currency, is not 
allowed by the monetary authorities to al- 
ter significantly the lending capacity of the 
banks, general credit conditions, or the state 
of the money and credit markets. In other 
words, an expansion or contraction of cur- 
rency is not allowed to exert either an in- 
flationary or a deflationary impact on the 
economy. 

In our money system, the aggregate vol- 
ume of currency in circulation is determined 
by the effective demands for currency ex- 
erted by the public. But the public cannot 
acquire currency without diminishing, at 
the same time and by an equal amount, its 
holdings of demand deposits and/or time 
deposits held in the commercial banks. Since 
the source of time deposits is demand de- 
posits (either directly or indirectly through 
the currency and undivided profits accounts 
of the banks), an expansion of the public's 
holdings of currency automatically diminish- 
es another type of money held by the public. 
The result is that the public’s aggregate 
holdings of money remain unchanged: only 
the components of the money supply have 
changed. 

Thus, there is no inherent inflationary 
bias consequent to a choice on the part of 
the public to alter its money mix by expand- 
ing the currency component. In fact, if the 
public’s decision to hold more currency is 
not offset by monetary policy actions of the 
Reserve authorities, a deflationary impact on 
the economy will be exerted. 

Common sense would suggest that an ex- 
pansion of any type of money is inflationary. 
The following brief resume of some of the 
salient institutional aspects of our money 
and banking system will illustrate why this 
is not necessarily so. 

The aggregate legal lending capacity of the 
commercial. banks is limited by the total 
volume of legal reserves held by them in 
conjunction with the level of the reserve 
ratios under which they operate. Thus, if 
the banking system acquires $100 of legal 
reserves and the system is operating under 
an average reserve ratio applicable to demand 


It is improbable that this response would 
be materially affected by the fact that the 
Board of Governors has the power to tem- 
porarily suspend the gold certificate reserve 
requirements. 

The Treasury grants gold export permits 
only to central banks, mostly central banks 
of countries which are signatories to the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund. 
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deposits of .125, the banking system can 
acquire $700 of earning assets by creating 
(an inevitable consequence) $700 of demand 
deposits and putting these deposits at the 
disposal of the borrowers. This is summarized 
in the following balance sheet: 

Commercial Banks: Reserves $100, Demand 
deposits $100; Loans $700; Demand deposits 
$700. 

Under these assumptions, the banking sys- 
tem has exhausted its legal lending capacity. 
It holds no excess legal reserves, i.e. the 
volume of demand deposits ($800) times .125 
is equal to $100, the total volume of legal 
reserves.“ 

Since vault cash comprises a part of the 
banks’ legal reserves, it is obvious that a 
loss of vault cash would diminish the legal 
lending capacity of the banks and force 
(unless offset) a multiple contraction of 
bank credit and demand deposits, Typically, 
the banks are “lent up,” that is, they hold 
no large amounts of excess reserves. Conse- 
quently, any large withdrawal of currency 
(typical in boom periods and seasonally at 
Christmas) would precipitate a multiple 
contraction of bank credit. Historically, cur- 
rency withdrawals from the banking system 
spawned financial panics, wholesale bank 
failures, depression, and stagnation. It was 
precisely to forestall these consequences that 
the Federal Reserve System was inaugurated. 
That this objective was not achieved until 
after 1933 is a long involved story which can- 
not be appropriately discussed within the 
confines of this article. 

The technique by which the Federal Re- 
serve authorities counteract the collective 
decisions of the public with respect to their 
currency holdings is exerted through the so- 
called open-market power. The Manager of 
the Open Market Account at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York places buy orders in 
the “open market” for the accounts of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks to offset currency with- 
drawals from the banking system and places 
sell orders to offset return flows of currency 
from the nonbank public. The instruments 
dealt in are almost exclusively United States 
government obligations. A $100 purchase adds 
$100 to the legal reserves of the banking sys- 
tem (more if the seller happens to be a non- 
member bank or the customer of a non- 
member bank), while a sale of $100 reduces 
bank reserves by this amount or more. 

Thus, while the public is allowed to deter- 
mine its aggregate holdings of currency, it is 
not allowed to determine the aggregate lend- 
ing capacity of the commercial bank system 
nor as a consequence, the aggregate volume 
of the money supply—and this is as it should 
be. Having established this order of primacy 
in our money system, we obviously have pre- 
cluded the maintenance of any fixed relation- 
ship between our gold stocks and our money 
supply, 

Not only do we not allow the volume of our 
monetary gold stocks to determine the day- 
to-day fluctuations in the money supply, we 
do not even allow our gold stocks to set an 
effective upper limit on the amount of a 
single component of the money supply. 

When the “gold shoe” began to pinch to- 
ward the end of World War II as a conse- 
quence of a loss of gold, a sharp expansion 
in Federal Reserve bank deposits, and the 
public’s holdings of Federal Reserve notes, 
Congress reduced (June, 1945) the gold cer- 
tificate reserve ratio for Federal Reserve notes 
from 40 to 25 percent and the ratio for Fed- 
eral Reserve bank deposit liabilities from 35 
to 25 percent. 


Although this is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion, the principles enunciated above are 
correct. The illustration assumes no shift- 
ing of demand deposits into time deposits or 
among banks in such a way as to change the 
overall reserve ratio average; no cash-drain 
factor (the tendency on the part of the 
public to hold a fairly constant proportion of 
its total means-of-payment in the form of 
currency); and no excess reserves. 
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By 1965 our gold stocks were again barely 
covering the legal reserve requirements. 
Again, this was due to an expansion in Fed- 
eral Reserve bank note and deposit liabilities 
combined (after 1950) with a loss of gold. 
This time Congress changed the “rules of the 
game” (March, 1965) by repealing the gold 
certificate reserve requirement against Fed- 
eral Reserve bank deposit liabilities, thus 
freeing all gold for international purposes 
and to provide “cover” for the Federal Re- 
serve note. And now with our “free” gold 
stock under two billion dollars, the Federal 
Reserve note continuing to expand, and no 
prospect that the gold drain is stopped, we 
will finally be forced to sever the last legal 
link between gold and our domestic money 
supply. 

While the legal link between gold and the 
money supply has in the past been fictional 
and in the near future will be nonexistent, 
there nevertheless is an economic link. The 
aggregate volume of our gold stocks and the 
volume of the “free” gold stocks have exerted 
an increasing influence since 1958 on the 
Federal Reserve’s monetary policies. Reported 
deliberations of the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee clearly reveal this fact, 
and it must be assumed that our ever dimin- 
ishing gold stocks have induced the Federal 
Reserve to follow a less expansionary mone- 
tary policy than would otherwise have pre- 
vailed. The relatively rapid expansion of bank 
credit since 1960, especially during 1967, 
leaves some skeptics wondering just how ex- 
pansionary monetary policy would have been 
if our worsening international deficits had 
not forced some constraint. 

While it may be a reasonable hypothesis 
to assume that our balance-of-payment defi- 
cits and consequent loss of gold have resulted 
in a smaller volume of bank credit and a 
smaller money supply than would otherwise 
have existed, no one, including the Federal 
Reserve authorities themselves, is in a posi- 
tion to provide a valid estimate of the differ- 
ences involved. The unanswerable question 
is: What would monetary policy have been 
if there had been no gold problem? 

If the economic relationship of gold to the 
aggregate money supply is indeterminate, 
the economic relationship of gold to the vol- 
ume of Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
is even less determinate, since neither the 
cash-drain factor (the ratio of currency to 
demand deposits) nor the ratio of Federal 
Reserve notes to the total volume of cur- 
rency in circulation is fixed. The obvious 
conclusion is that there has been no effective 
legal relationship between gold (or gold cer- 
tificates) and the volume of Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation, and that such economic 
relationships as have existed or may exist are 
extremely tenuous, probably insignificant— 
and unmeasurable. If this is true, why has 
Congress encumbered the Federal Reserve 
note with a multiplicity of varying collateral 
requirements? And the answer is: Indeed, 
why? 

The provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and its amendments are replete with false as- 
sumptions as to the economic role played by 
the Federal Reserve note in our money sys- 
tem, e.g., that restraints must be placed on 
the Federal Reserve banks or they may issue 
an excess volume of notes; and that collateral 
is required both to insure the safety of the 
notes and to limit their issuance.’ 

Paragraph 4 of section 16 of the Act not 
only limits the total volume of notes that 
may be issued to a ratio of the volume of gold 
certificates owned by the applicant bank, but 
even provides a flexible administrative de- 
vice which can be used to penalize those Re- 
serve banks that issue notes in excess of their 
gold certificate holdings. According to the 
Board's own interpretation, the primary pur- 


*Paragraph 2 section 16, Federal Reserve 
Act. 
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pose of this provision was to enable the Board 
to control the volume of notes placed in cir- 
culation.’ 

These provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
would have validity if: (1) the volume of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation was discre- 
tionary with the Federal Reserve banks; (2) 
the Federal Reserve banks were profit seek- 
ing institutions dealing directly with the 
borrowing nonbank public; (3) Federal Re- 
serve bank credit creation took the exclusive 
form of Federal Reserve notes and thus, when 
expanded, immediately and automatically 
augmented the total money supply; and (4) 
it were necessary to provide specie on demand 
to meet any note redemptions. 

The above provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act apply to the kind of banking sys- 
tem we had, or endeavored to have, in the 
pre-Civil War period. Even from the incep- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, the non- 
gold collateral requirements were redundant, 
being based on a fallacious “real bills” doc- 
trine After our departure from a free gold 
standard in 1933, even the gold requirement 
(changed to a gold certificate requirement 
when gold was given a formal legal national- 
ization by the Gold Reserve Act of January, 
1934) amounted to nothing more than a 
variety of legal folklore. 

The deposit liabilities of the Federal Re- 
serve banks have never been encumbered 
with any type of pledged collateral, except 
gold or gold certificates, and (as noted) this 
statutory requirement was repealed by Con- 
gress in March, 1965. Yet most of these de- 
posits are owned by the member banks and 
constitute the major part of their legal re- 
serves. It is not an exaggeration to state that 
the viability of our monetary system is de- 
pendent on the preservation of the absolute 
financial integrity of these deposits. 

Obviously there is no defensible reason 
why there should be even a legal pretense 
that Federal Reserve notes are deserving of a 
higher credit status than Federal Reserve 
bank deposit liabilities. 

Collateral requirements provide only a 
false facade of protection. As a matter of fact, 
foreign central banks (which along with the 
member banks and the Treasury own the de- 
posit liabilities of the Federal Reserve banks) 
enjoy a greater degree of protection than 
does the Federal Reserve note holder because 
the foreign central bank can convert deposit 
balances into gold, a privilege denied the 
Federal Reserve note holder since 1933. 

The best approach to this problem is sim- 
ply to limit the earning assets of the Federal 
Reserve banks to paper of unquestioned 
soundness and underwrite the whole system 
with the credit of the United States govern- 
ment. This is in reality what has been done.“ 
If it continues to be done and the credit of 
the United States government remains unim- 
paired, the credit status of the Federal Re- 
serve note will remain unimpeachable and 
Federal Reserve notes will remain fully ac- 
ceptable as a means-of-payment, collateral 
or no collateral. 


See Digest of Rulings of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, p. 183: “Tax on Note in Form of 
Interest Charges.” 

8 This doctrine naively assumes that bank 
credit expansion is noninflationary and self- 
regulatory if used to finance “real” things. 
Our nominal legal adherence to the doctrine 
was terminated in 1932 when, due to the 
lack of eligible commercial and agricultural 
paper, Congress added (Glass-Steagall Act, 
February, 1932) direct obligations of the 
United States government to the lst of 
eligible collateral for the Federal Reserve 
note. 

For example, on December 27, 1967, the 12 
Federal Reserve banks held $49.7 billion in 
earning assets. United States government 
securities were $49.2 billion of this total, 
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ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, before 
I became engaged in these colloquies I 
was talking about my 1963 trip and the 
recommendations and conclusions I re- 
ceived from people with whom I spoke 
while I was overseas. 

I came back and the first thing I 
recommended to the committee was that 
hearings should be held by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency to deter- 
mine the advisability of amending sec- 
tion 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
section setting up the 25-percent gold 
backing of our currency. I said these 
hearings would assist in publicizing the 
need for budget cuts, the availability of 
metallic backing of our currency, and 
the method used by other countries to 
stimulate gold production. 

It seemed to me the hearings should 
have been held in conjunction with the 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels of the Committee on the In- 
terior, which has jurisdiction over legis- 
lative matters dealing with gold produc- 
tion. It was my feeling that by having 
these hearings together we could produce 
a result that would be beneficial to our 
financial and our mining problems. Un- 
fortunately, I could never get the com- 
mittees together and the hearings were 
not held. The administration said it was 
not necessary. They said, in effect, “Your 
concern is not warranted. Why don’t you 
go away?” 

Some 2 years after that we started the 
1965 hearings to remove the 25 percent 
gold cover from reserve deposits because 
the administration suddenly said, We 
are in a terrible bind.” Exactly what I 
had said in 1963 was coming about and 
they said we were going to have to free 
up some of our gold to meet overseas 
obligations. 

They said in 1965, “We are taking 
away the gold from behind certain de- 
posits.” At that time I appeared before 
the committee. I was no longer a member 
of the committee, and I testified and said 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY, 9, 1965. 

I am well aware of the serious dilemma in 
which the Administration finds itself, but 
frankly, it has only itself to blame and this 
proposal constitutes a lonely bandaid, not a 
cure: 

(1) At best it is a temporary expedient 
solving nothing and opening the way to sub- 
stantial currency inflation; 

(2) Rather than increasing confidence in 
the stability of the dollar as its most opti- 
mistic supporters predict, its effect could be 
precisely the opposite; 

(3) It is an obvious first step toward a 
completely managed monetary system 
wherein gold will ultimately be removed from 
all internal currency making the value of the 
dollar thereafter subject to the arbitrary de- 
cisions of the fiscal managers, regardless of 
political party; and 

(4) While there may be valid objections to 
a complete return to a gold standard, history 
has repeatedly proven the inadequacies of a 
managed economy whose currency invariably 
ends up in a destructive inflationary cycle. 
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Those are the first four points made in 
the 1965 hearings and the statement be- 
fore that. 

To my great regret, every single one 
of my predictions has come true—every 
single one. 

I went on, as follows: 

The problem we face is indeed serious, 
and I urge the Administration to take upon 
itself the mantle of fiscal responsibility it 
has for so long shunned. 

The recent cavalier attitudes toward 
sound economic policies are truly remark- 
able. The Administration spokesmen have 
cavorted from one side of the spectrum to 
the other. At first, we were promised balanced 
budgets— 


Remember that, Mr. President?— 


and then told they were an unnecessary 
vestige of the puritan ethic. 


Remember that, Mr. President? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. What is a balanced 
budget? I have not heard that term ina 
very long time. 

Mr. DOMINICK, It has been so long, 
it is hard to remember. Actually, when 
I was overseas in 1963, they would say to 
me, “There is a simple way to solve the 
problem of the dollar.” I would say, 
“What is it?” They would reply, “Why 
do you not balance your budget?” Holy 
smokes, how many times have I talked 
about that? But we cannot get it done. 
We cannot get it done, at least under 
the leadership we now have. 

To continue reading from my state- 
ment: 

At first, we were promised there would be 
no intentional deficit spending except in 
periods of national crisis and then this, too, 
was changed. 

During the last few years, we have wit- 
nessed staggering increases in Federal ex- 
penditures despite the deficits resulting 
therefrom; a climbing national debt which 
is now over $312 billion— 


I must say, does that not sound good 
today, when we think of what it is now? 
Three hundred and twelve billion dollars 
in 1965. I believe it is over $345 billion 
now, is it not? 

To continue reading from the state- 
ment: 
and a constant imbalance of payment situa- 
tion. From these things, the public’s atten- 
tion was diverted first to statistical justifi- 
cation in terms of Gross National Product 
expansion, and more recently, to sloganeering 
programs and policies, while our interna- 
tional payment deficits continued and our 
gold supply dwindled. 

Recent figures indicate that our treasury— 


I am still talking about 1965— 
has only $15 billion in gold reserves, of which 
more than $13 billion is required, under 
present statutes, to back domestic currency 
and Federal Reserve deposits. This leaves less 
than $2 billion in gold reserves to meet the 
short-term dollar holdings of all the foreign 
governments in the world, which amount to 
approximately $24 billion. 

In July 1963, with the gracious consent of 
the Chairman of this Committee, I made a 
trip to Europe to talk to the Central Bankers 
and the private bankers of four of our West- 
ern creditor nations: England, France, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. On my return, I prepared 
a brief report which was printed by this 
Committee and I ask that a copy of this be 
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included at this point in my remarks. In 
that report I pointed out that there was 
unanimous agreement abroad that the best 
ways to increase confidence in the dollar and 
decrease our gold outflow were (1) to bal- 
ance the budget, and if this were politically 
impossible, (2) to make drastic cuts in our 
foreign aid which has had such an adverse 
impact on our trade balances. Obviously the 
former has not been done, very little has 
occurred in the latter field, and we are in 
serious trouble. 

There can be no doubt, then, that steps 
must be taken to ease our situation. But this 
cannot be done by simply making more free 
gold available on demand without enacting 
policies to change the reasons for the de- 
mand. What the Administration is saying 
essentially is “we're in a terrible bind and 
are willing to provide short run remedies as 
long as our gold lasts.” This, of course, is 
the language of a government caught off base 
through its own inability or unwillingness 
to apply self discipline. 

The Administration tells us that it must 
have room to “maneuver” and that accept- 
ance of its proposal will increase our free 
gold holdings by a factor of 3 or more. This, 
it assures us, will be sufficient to meet the 
immediate demands of any nation, thereby 
convincing foreign governments that we have 
no intention of devaluating the dollar or 
freezing our gold. 

What the Administration does not say is 
that the expansion of our own economy will 
so seriously bite into our free gold supply 
that even if foreign governments made no 
additional claims in the future— 


Iam still talking about 1965— 
we could drive ourselves over the reserve 
limits within two or three short years, A 
certain amount of relief in this particular 
area would be provided, of course, by the 
Administration’s proposal, since gold would 
no longer be required to meet the obliga- 
tions of an expanding federal reserve balance. 

This, however, must be recognized as a 
short term reprieve, at best. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator is reading 
from the statement he made in 1965, at 
which time we had $2 billion in free gold 
with $24 billion of immediately demand- 
able foreign claims. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the present 
situation? It was $2 billion to $24 billion 
in 1965. What is it now? 

Mr. DOMINICK. We have about $1.2 
billion of free gold. Our overseas, short- 
term dollar holdings, which could be con- 
verted into gold, are over $30 billion. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. $30 billion now. About 
20 to 1 as against 12 to 1 in 1965. 
` Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. That 
is just about correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In plain language, that 
means that there are $30 billion worth 
of claims held by foreign central banks 
which can say to us, We do not want 
your paper dollars because they are being 
diminished in value every day. We want 
payment in gold.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What has brought 
about the crisis that stands before us 
now, to remove the gold support, the an- 
chor to the stability of our dollar? 

Mr. DOMINICK. What has brought 
about the crisis is not the question of 
the amount of free gold we have left. 
What has brought about the crisis is the 
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demand for gold because they do not 
trust the monetary policy of this coun- 
try. If we changed the monetary policy, 
even if we did not change the gold ratios 
at all, we would find that they would pre- 
fer our dollars to gold because they can 
get interest on dollars but not on the 
gold. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They will take our dol- 
lars unless we are following a course 
which is diminishing the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar. If we are following a 
course which reduces the purchasing 
power of the dollar, they do not want the 
dollar, but the gold. Is that not correct? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is exactly 
correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me ask the Senator 
from Colorado whether, in his opinion, 
he believes that the citizens of our coun- 
try are conscious of what the danger is 
to the holders of Government bonds, the 
recipients of pensions and annuities, and 
those thrifty individuals who have put 
their money into savings, intending that 
it take care of them in their old age. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In my opinion, the 
American people are not conscious of the 
danger. That is one of the reasons I want 
to talk at some length on this subject, 
because I do not believe that they see 
the relationship between the mechanical 
brake we have with the gold backing on 
the currency and the force it exerts on 
the administration to change its policy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator either 
confirm or deny this statement, that the 
purchasing power of the dollar in 1940 
was 100 cents and is now 40 cents. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, we could get 
100 cents worth of goods for $1 in 1940 
but in 1968, to put up a paper dollar we 
get 40 cents worth of goods. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is that one of the fac- 
tors causing foreign creditors to say, We 
do not want your dollars. We want pay- 
ment in gold”? 

Mr, DOMINICK. There is no doubt 
about that whatsoever. The gold, as an 
item which can be utilized anywhere in 
the world, retains its value despite the 
fact that we place a value of only $35 
an ounce on it for governmental pur- 
poses. They could trade it for barter 
and get far more than that, if they could 
get their hands on it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Pardon me for asking 
this question, but when did the Senator 
from Colorado come to the Senate? In 
what year? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I was elected in 1962; 
I took office in 1963. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it a fact that since 
the Senator from Colorado came to the 
Senate in 1963, he has been speaking on 
this subject, warning the people of the 
country and warning the administration 
and the agencies in charge of fiscal, fi- 
nancial, and monetary policies, that we 
had better beware of what will happen? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have been doing 
that over and over again. I remember 
with great pleasure that one of the first 
colloquies I ever had on the floor of the 
Senate was with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who was doing exactly 
the same thing—trying to warn the 
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American people and the administration 
of the results of the policies that were 
being followed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it a fact that today 
the principal representatives of the ad- 
ministration who deal with fiscal and 
monetary policies are saying that catas- 
trophe is likely to happen unless we do 
the three things that are necessary to 
restore confidence throughout the world 
in the dollar of the United States? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, I have heard of 
that over and over again; but, as a rule, 
it is said that first it is necessary to re- 
move the gold cover. Nothing is said 
about the other requirements. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What are the other 
two requirements? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. The other two re- 
quirements are: To try to correct our 
domestic budget deficit, and to try to 
correct our imbalance of payments over- 
seas. Both of those things, I think, can 
be done. 

The imbalance of payments will not be 
corrected by the two maneuvers the 
President has proposed; namely, a ban 
upon foreign investments and a ban on 
tourist travel. Neither will bring in 
enough money, but probably neither will 
be passed by Congress. They would not 
really solve the problem. 

It will be necessary to move in a dif- 
ferent way. If we expect to do anything 
about the problem, we shall have to take 
different action. I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho that there is no earthly rea- 
son why the American people should 
maintain 300,000 U.S. troops in the very 
area which is taking most of our gold for 
its own use because it does not believe in 
our dollar and because we have an im- 
balance in payments. 

Why not bring those troops back here, 
stop that flow of money which is now 
going overseas, and let us make a real 
dent in our balance of payments? Why 
not have that manpower available to 
help us in our other foreign commit- 
ments, in Vietnam and elsewhere, and say 
to our allies in Europe, “You must take 
up some of the burden of defending 
Europe; do not put the whole burden on 
the United States”? 

Iam tired of having the United States 
placed in a position, all over the world, 
of not getting help or commitments from 
its allies. In the process, we are ruining 
our economic system and are causing a 
devaluation of the dollar through infla- 
tion at home. I think that is wrong. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator from 
Colorado confine his objectives solely 
to this field, or are there other fields, 
such as in domestic spending, in which 
constructive work can be done toward 
stabilizing the value of the dollar? 

Mr. DOMINICK. There certainly are. 
I am glad the Senator from Ohio has 
raised that question. I have been talking 
only about the imbalance of foreign 
payments. But in that connection, we 
shall have to establish priorities domesti- 
cally. We shall have to get away from 
the philosophy of “guns and butter.” If 
we are going to fight a war, let us fight it 
with wartime priorities. Let us establish 
priorities and bring our balance of pay- 
ments as close to a balance as we can. 

I think we will also eventually, if we 
can get that done, have to pass a tax in- 
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crease; but I do not think we can pos- 
sibly afford to have a tax increase until 
we get a cut in the budget. 

I have said again and again that it is 
conceivable that the American people 
can save much of their money, but if the 
money is brought to the Government, 
there is no question that the Govern- 
ment will spend it, and the whole load 
will fall on the people. So an increased 
tax without decreased spending makes no 
sense, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. This is based on rumor, 
but does the Senator know of the deci- 
sion made by the former Secretary of 
Defense, which did not seem to have en- 
thusiastic support on the part of the 
military experts, to build a fence in Viet- 
nam to cost in the neighborhood of $1.6 
billion? Is this something that might be 
scrutinized further before this money, 
which is an unimaginable sum to this 
poor Senator, is spent on the basis of a 
decision of one civilian appointee, rather 
than based on the knowledge of military 
experts? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would certainly say 
that is one area where we find ourselves 
having problems. Once again, this in- 
volves South Vietnam, and I do not want 
to get into a Southeast Asia debate here; 
but it is an area of expenditure which 
probably should not have been made, be- 
cause the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt it to 
be of very doubtful effectiveness, and the 
amount could have been spent in other 
places and used more effectively and at a 
far cheaper price. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my recollection 
that the debt of the United States at the 
end of the Korean war was $265 billion. 
What is it today? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I believe our debt 
limit—and I may have to check on this— 
is $358 billion, with an authorization to 
increase it by $5 billion in a year, in or- 
der to take care of cash flow problems, 
provided it goes back to $358 billion at 
the end of the year. So it is about $100 
billion more than it was at the end of the 
Korean war. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is our annual 
interest obligation on the debt? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I believe the budget 
amount set is $14.5 billion for interest 
on the national debt each year, I think 
it is going to be more. It is going to in- 
crease, if I may say so, because the in- 
terest rates are going up very high in 
the process of trying to fund this very 
debt. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that Per Jacobsson, man- 
aging director of the International 
Monetary Fund, as far back as 1960 
warned the U.S. Government that, un- 
less it took action to stabilize its mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, it was going to be 
in trouble? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I had not recollected. 
I think it is a very valuable note to put 
into this colloquy. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I know he made the 
statement. Whether it was 1960, I am 
not able to state with positiveness. 
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Mr. President, I regret very much to 
enter this field, but in the 11 years that 
I have been in the Senate, I have warned 
and spoken practically every week on the 
dangers that lay ahead. Today I am ac- 
cused of having been too zealous in try- 
ing to bring the Federal budget into bal- 
ance. That attack is being made upon 
me from the platform in Ohio. The argu- 
ment is not that I was trying to keep 
our fiscal house in order; the argument 
is that I did not recognize the needs of 
the times. 

My objective was to stop extravagant 
spending. I tried to follow that course 
for 11 years. Time and again I made 
the statement that the piper would have 
to be paid. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio that, 
if a Republican voice would do any good 
in a Democratic primary, I would be 
glad to come to speak for him or against 
him, whichever would do him the most 
good in getting the nomination. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Anyway, the time will 
come when it will be recognized that the 
budget must be kept in balance, and es- 
pecially that it must not be allowed to 
increase grossly out of balance. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Our budgets have been 
out of balance for 32 out of the last 36 
years. In peacetime $1 or $2 billion does 
not mean much, but it went as high as 
$10 billion. Now we are in a war, and the 
imbalance in the budget will be how 
much? Thirty billion dollars? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It has been variously 
estimated as between $20 and $30 bil- 
lion. No one really knows yet. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want to commend the 
Senator from Colorado for the consist- 
ency of his position. 

Mr, DOMINICK, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Since he came here in 
1962, we have engaged in repeated dia- 
logs pointing out the very thing that 
others are pointing out today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Others would not lis- 
ten. Today they are calling upon us to 
subscribe to what we said 6 and 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio. If we can 
get more Senators to agree with us, per- 
haps we can get a majority position on 
this matter, and it will give us a breath- 
ing spell, and then we will be able to 
change the fiscal policy which has gotten 
us into our trouble now. 

I said at the time that the action of 
the administration in 1965 was only a 
short-term reprieve, because there was 
no reason to suspect that foreign credi- 
tors would not recognize it as such and 
feel the need to take advantage of this 
opportunity to cash in their chips while 
the bank is still open. I said that they 
have already been alerted to the proposal, 
recognize its defects, and in at least one 
case, France, look at it as an attempt to 
buy off those creditors who are somewhat 
restless at the expense of the nations who 
have kept their proportionate gold re- 
serves down and thus helped us prolong 
our agony. 

I said, further, that there is no guaran- 
tee that such a psychological reaction 
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will not develop—regardless of our 
Treasury Department’s protestations to 
the contrary—thus creating the very run 
on our gold we are attempting to prevent. 
While the administration is obviously at- 
tempting to prevent the onset of such a 
psychological reaction, it is very ques- 
tionable whether it will be successful as 
long as the basic problems are left 
untouched. 
My statement in 1965 continued: 


The key to the stability and viability of 
the international monetary system is the 
confidence in the dollar and its convertibility 
into gold at some fixed rate. A collapse in 
these criteria could trigger the collapse of the 
entire international payments system with a 
concomitant world-wide currency crisis. 

In short, this government must submit it- 
self to the discipline of establishing a favor- 
able balance of payments situation and must 
make it known to foreign governments that 
this is a matter of national policy. It must 
solicit the continued cooperation of our in- 
ternational monetary partners who fully real- 
ize the problems we presently face, just as we 
recently leaped to the rescue of the pound 
sterling. 


This is still in 1965: 


The seriousness of our over-all fiscal situa- 
tion must be faced, not avoided by temporary 
expedients. Failing this, the day inevitably 
approaches when our policies will be dictated 
by events in a climate far less favorable to 
us than presently exists. 


That “climate far less favorable” is 
right now, Mr. President. But, as I said 
in 1965: 


If we accept the arguments put forward by 
those who would remove the gold from our 
Federal Reserve deposits, we will have little 
recourse but to accept those same arguments 
at a later date on behalf of removing the 
gold backing from our currency in circula- 
tion. For after all, it can be argued, domestic 
currency is not redeemable in gold, anyway. 
Therefore, the removal of gold backing from 
domestic currency would have no substan- 
tive effect upon our internal monetary sys- 
tem; on the contrary, it would have the de- 
lightful aspect of freeing some $8 or $10 
billion in gold. 


I haye heard those very arguments to- 
day on this floor, almost word for word. 
Every single sentence in here was re- 
peated verbatim today by the Senator 
from New York, by the Senator from 
Alabama, and by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, saying exactly the same things 
I told them they were going to be saying 
3 years ago; and it still does not make 
any sense, as it did not make any sense 
then. 

If we pass this bill, we are going to 
move, as I was saying in 1965: 

Into a completely managed monetary sys- 
tem wherein the value and integrity of the 
dollar would be in direct proportion to the 
judgment and integrity of the governing 
monetary Officials. This places a staggering 
degree of trust in the judgmental infalli- 
bility of future monetary officials. I, for one, 
am unwilling to start down this road, To do 
so is to invite the very dangers of inflation 
Keynes referred to when he wrote: “By a 
continuing process of inflation, governments 
can confiscate, secretly and unobserved, an 
important part of the wealth of their citi- 
zens, By this method they not only con- 
fiscate, but they confiscate arbitrarily. ... 

The continuing inflationary spiral we have 
been in for the last 30 years is attributed at 
least in part by some economists to our will- 
ingness to move away from gold-dollar ties. 
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The following statement by Arthur Kemp is 
directed to this point: 

“Although some writers will doubtless deny 
it, the repudiation of gold obligations during 
the monetary upheavals of the 1930's, the 
deficit financing in time of peace and the 
enforced, arbitrary low interest-rate financing 
in time of war, supports of agricultural prices, 
miscellaneous subsidies of all kinds, devalua- 
tion of the dollar, and independence of 
domestic monetary policies provided the fire 
without which the inflation that took place 
would have been much less than it was. 
President Roosevelt’s assertion in 1933 to the 
World Economic Conference in London that 
‘the United States seeks the kind of dollar 
which a generation hence will have the same 
purchasing power and debt-paying power as 
the dollar we hope to attain in the near 
future’ has a decidedly hollow ring today. 

“If gold is to be retained, or restored, in 
our monetary system it will require among 
other things a willingness to reaffirm and 
restore faith that we shall not accept, direct- 
ly or by subterfuge, devaluation of gold or 
any weakening of the ties of the dollar to 
gold.” 


Yet, despite the warning of this very 
eminent professor of money and credit 
at Claremont College, we went right 
ahead, in 1965, and started weakening 
the ties, with the inevitable result we are 
faced with today. 

In 1965, Dr. Kriz, a senior economist for 
the First National City Bank of New 
York, put it even more succinctly. I do 
not know how many times today I have 
heard Senators say, “The international 
financial community in New York is all in 
favor of this bill.“ They are not, Mr. 
President. Here is one who is not and 
was not in 1965: 

For the dollar cannot serve as interna- 
tional currency by divine right. It can only 
serve so long as it is sought and retained 
voluntarily by other nations. The more 
easily available, the less will it be in de- 
mand. Only a strong and reliable dollar, 
freey usable throughout the world and com- 
manding universal respect, can be an inter- 
national currency. 

At times, the shoe may pinch, particularly 
if nations indulge in inflation. But, in that 
event, something ought to pinch to com- 
municate a sense of harsh reality to the need 
for a nation to keep its economic and finan- 
cial house in order. Surely, international li- 
quidity must be “adequate;” but it must also 
be allowed to run out, for it is this ultimate 
sanction that makes it necessary for any 
country to frame its domestic plans and 
policies with continuing regard for the ex- 
ternal repercussions of its own acts, In this 
sense, gold helps reinforce domestic disci- 
pline—something we must have if we want 
an orderly society. 


That was all in 1965. 

I went on to say that— 

There was nothing magic about the 25% 
gold reserve requirement, either on Federal 
Reserve deposits or on issued currency. What 
is magic is to retain a gold reserve high 
enough to give stability and firmness to an 
expanding currency and to provide a series of 
warning lights against inflation. Hence, to 
change the existing requirement without 
pledging ourselves to fiscal responsibility and 
a cure of our balance of payments deficits 
is merely removing our brakes while starting 
down a steep hill. 


I could go on. Needless to say, al- 
though I made the fight in committee 
and again on the floor, and proposed a 
substitute amendment for what was pro- 
posed by the administration, we simply 
did not have the votes. On my particular 
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amendment, which was to reduce the 
cover from 25 percent to 20 percent for 
2 years on the deposits, we received 16 
yeas and 48 nays—48 Senators, in my 
opinion, simply did not understand, as 
well meaning as they were, what we were 
getting into by going forward in this way. 

I remember very well the committee 
report on this issue. Former Senator 
Robertson, bless his soul, a very fine per- 
son, read the committee report right into 
the Record and said, “We have been 
assured, and I agree, that if we take away 
the reserves behind our deposits, we will 
have enough gold to last for 10 years.” 

That was in 1965. I told him that we 
would have enough gold, if we were 
lucky, to last for from 2½ to 3 years. I 
was wrong by 2 weeks. They were wrong 
by 7 years. 

This is exactly what is going to hap- 
pen if we continue down the course that 
pres been dictated by this administra- 

on. 

In January of this year when the mat- 
ter came up before the committee, I 
again appeared before the committee 
and made a statement in opposition to 
this particular policy. I pointed out some 
of the things I had said in 1965 and went 
on with a statement which I had printed 
in the Recor approximately 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to have printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks the statement 
which I presented before the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LINGS in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, let 
me just look at this realistically if I may. 
The action that we took in removing the 
gold cover from behind the Federal Re- 
serve deposits in 1965 resulted in a run 
on the gold. Why? It was because we 
did not do anything about either the 
balance of payments or our own domes- 
tic budget to try to bring it into balance. 

If we remove the gold cover now, we 
are simply going to accelerate the run 
on gold which is already upon us. And 
we are going to wind up with anywhere 
from $25 billion to $26 billion worth of 
dollars outstanding and with an obliga- 
tion on our part to redeem those dol- 
Ee in gold. And we will not have any 
gold. 

What will we do then? What will we 
do when all of the gold is gone and we 
still say that we will redeem the dollars 
in gold? We will have to buy the gold. 
Buy it from whom? At what price and 
pee? How will we handle the prob- 

em? 

This is something that has not even 
been mentioned by the administration 
or by anybody else. They certainly have 
not advanced any cure for the problems 
we face in connection with our balance 
of payments or our domestic budget. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I will describe briefly. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
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objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 


AMENDMENT NO. 610 


The amendment (No. 610) is as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 14. During any period in which any 
foreign nation is in arrears, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in the pay- 
ment of principal or interest on obligations 
owing to the United States (including obliga- 
tions incurred during World War I or World 
War II), dollars held by such nation, or any 
instrumentality thereof, which are presented 
for redemption in gold to the United States, 
or any officer or agency thereof, shall, in lieu 
of such redemption, be credited against the 
amount by which such nation is in arrears 
in the payment of principal or interest on 
such obligations.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this is 
a rather interesting amendment. It is de- 
signed to try to take care of some of the 
concerns which have been expressed from 
all over our country concerning what is 
happening with our outflow of gold. 

The Presiding Officer and I know, and 
most of us realize, that we are not going 
to really be able to prevent the outflow 
of gold until we do two things—balance 
the budget and balance our payments. 
However, we can do one thing, Mr. Pres- 
ident. We can help a little in the balance 
of payments and we can do it in the 
pending bill. 

The amendment that I have submitted 
would provide that, if any nation holding 
our short-term dollars is also overdue 
on obligations it owes to the United 
States and if they then present dollars 
for gold, they will not receive any gold. 
All they would receive would be a credit 
on their debt. 

I think this will have a really substan- 
tial impact on the problem. The amend- 
ment would not deny anybody the right 
to get gold if they want to get it as 
exemplified by Treasury policy for a good 
many years. However, the amendment 
would provide that, if a country takes 
our gold, it had better be up to date on 
its obligations to the United States. It 
cannot be a debtor to the United States 
and be overdue on its debts and still 
want to take gold out of this country 
day by day and month by month. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, would 
the amendment of the Senator apply to 
the World War I debt of France? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to say 
that it would. It will apply to all obliga- 
tions owed to us. And the Treasury, in 
the course of the hearings, made it very 
specific and clear that at no time have 
we ever repudiated the World War I 
debts, nor have we ever tied them in with 
the French claim that they cannot make 
any payments unless and until there are 
reparations from Germany. So we still 
have a valid obligation owed to the 
United States by a good number of 
countries. 

One of the few countries that has con- 
tinued to pay according to their commit- 
ment is the little country of Finland. 
That is a country possessed of real in- 
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tegrity and honesty. They are still pay- 
ing on their debt. However, most other 
countries after the 1932 moratorium, 
which was good for only 1 year, stated 
that they would not pay any attention to 
their debt from that time on. Finland 
has been paying their debt. Unfortu- 
nately, in my opinion, they have been 
paying too much interest. They are pay- 
ing on their debt, and they still owe us 
money. They still continue to make pay- 
ments, and I think they are to be con- 
gratulated. 

If Finland, being up to date and not 
overdue on their indebtedness to us de- 
sired to get our gold, they would deserve 
it. However, if a country like France, 
which is in arrears, as are many other 
countries, offers dollars for gold, the 
dollars would first be applied as a credit 
against the over-due portion of their 
debt. They could not get any gold until 
they became up to date and current on 
their payments. 

I think there will be a good deal of in- 
teresting discussion when we debate my 
amendment. I can hear some of the ar- 
guments now. It will be said that this is 
the first step in denying the right to 
countries holding our dollars to receive 
gold and for them and that it will create 
a panic and restrict matters. I am not re- 
stricting anybody. 

All I would provide is that if a country 
owes us money it should pay us before it 
starts to get gold and worsen the already 
oe monetary problem in our coun- 

Ty. 

I think it is worthwhile. I hope that 
Members of the Senate will back my 
amendment and participate in the dis- 
cussion so that we can make it crystal 
clear that we are not trying to go back 
on our obligation to make gold available 
to oversea countries. 

We are merely saying, “Let us use this 
means to get countries up to date on the 
amount of money they owe us.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Exutsrr 1 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR PETER H. DOMINICK ON 

LEGISLATION To REMOVE THE GOLD COVER 

I appreciate the opportunity to present 
this statement today in opposition to the 
Administration’s proposal which would re- 
move the gold cover from our Federal Re- 
serve notes. The situation and circumstances 
today are analogous to those faced just three 
years ago this month when the proposal be- 
fore the Committee called for the removal of 
the 25% gold cover from Federal Reserve 
deposits. 

In 1965 the Administration asked for half 
a loaf; today, the whole loaf. 

The serious dilemma confronting the Ad- 
ministration is nothing more than an ex- 
pansion of the problem which faced us in 
1965. The continuation of irresponsible fiscal 
policies and the failure to develop sound 
monetary policies have placed us in this un- 
tenable position. 

The policies which led to our gold crisis 
three years ago have not been changed and 
as a result, the situation has gone from bad 
to worse. 

During the past three years, we have wit- 
messed staggering increases in federal ex- 
penditures despite the deficit resulting there- 
from; our national debt continues to climb 
and our imbalance of payments deficit con- 
tinues to skyrocket. 

At the same time, our gold flow record is 
equally dismal. At the time of the 1965 legis- 
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lation our total gold reserve was approxi- 
mately $15 billion and our “free” gold avail- 
ability to the reserve banks was about 81.2 
billion. Today, our “free” gold is about $1.3 
billion but our gold stock has now dwindled 
to only $12 billion. 

As part of my testimony before this Com- 
mittee on the gold cover legislation in 1965 
I drew the following four conclusions con- 
cerning the then pending gold proposal: 

(1) At best, it is a temporary expedient 
solving nothing and opening the way to sub- 
stantial currency inflation; 

(2) Rather than increasing confidence in 
the stability of the dollar as its most op- 
timistic supporters predict, its effect could 
be precisely the opposite; 

(3) It is an obvious first step toward a 
completely managed monetary system 
wherein gold will ultimately be removed 
from all internal currency making the value 
of the dollar thereafter subject to the arbi- 
trary decisions of the fiscal managers, re- 
gardless of political party; and 

(4) While there may be valid objections to 
a complete return to a gold standard, his- 
tory has repeatedly proven the inadequacies 
of a managed economy whose currency in- 
variably ends up in a destructive inflationary 
cycle. 

Unfortunately, each of these conclusions 
has proven substantially correct. I would also 
submit that each of these four general con- 
clusions is just as applicable to the present 
situation as it was to the analogous situa- 
tion in 1965. This is true because the prob- 
lems have not changed; they have only be- 
come more acute and the symptoms more 
obvious, 

I would like to discuss the present situa- 
tion within the framework of the four gen- 
eral principles I have just stated in an effort 
to show that the legislation now before the 
Committee is just as disastrous as the legis- 
lation before the Committee in 1965 and that 
it also fails to offer a solution to the prob- 
lems facing the dollar. Our experience with 
the 1965 legislation should serve as a valu- 
able lesson for what, in my judgment, will 
result if the gold backing is removed from 
our Federal Reserve notes. 

That the action taken in removing the gold 
reserve requirement from our Federal Reserve 
deposits was a temporary measure is patent- 
ly obvious. Many of us predicted that this 
action would provide the Administration only 
“2 or 3 short years” within which to get our 
financial house in order. Yet, the Adminis- 
tration was much more optimistic. 

When the $5 billion in gold certificate re- 
serves released by the 1965 Act was added to 
the $1.2 billion in free gold, our total “free” 
gold amounted to approximately $6 billion. 
Senate Committee Report No. 65 stated that, 
“Free reserves of $6 billion at the reserve 
banks would be sufficient to meet reserve 
needs against the normal rate of expansion 
in Federal Reserve notes for 10 years or more 
and still leave some margin for a further 
reduction in the country’s gold stock.” 

Those speaking for the Administration in 
this regard were either incredibly naive or 
pioneers of the Administration’s credibility 
gap. 

Even though the Administration missed 
its guess on the strength of its legislative 
“band-aid” by 7 “or more” years, it appar- 
ently did recognize the real problems with 
which it had to cope to set its financial house 
in order, The Committee Report went on to 
state, “in this time, adjustments must be 
effected to bring the nation’s international 
payments into balance, and perhaps to re- 
verse the outflow of gold. In the meantime, 
it will still be necessary to maintain suffi- 
cient restraint on monetary expansion to 
prevent excessive expansion with consequent 
inflationary developments or losses of gold.” 

“It is recognized by the Administration in 
proposing this legislation and by the Bank- 
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ing and Currency Committee in recommend- 
ing its adoption that the ultimate and more 
basic problem is to eliminate or minimize 
the large deficit in this country’s interna- 
tional payments position that has persisted 
for a number of years and caused a drain 
in our gold reserves. The purpose of the re- 
duction in the gold reserve requirements is to 
provide time for the operation of measures 
and economic forces to correct this situation 
and to avoid the necessity of adopting at this 
time drastic measures that might retard de- 
sirable economic growth, reduce employment, 
and interfere with the continuation of pro- 
grams essential for the nation’s defense.” 

Despite the above statement of policy, 
there has, in fact, been no major policy 
shift in the ensuing three years designed to 
correct our balance of payments deficit. This, 
despite the fact that our present gold dilem- 
ma was completely predictable. 

Finally, last month, the Administration 
did announce limited short term measures 
aimed at partially correcting our balance of 
payments deficit. These measures fall far 
short of the mark; they are aimed at the 
wrong target and can at best produce only 
partial short term results. 

Again, the proposal before this Committee 
is a temporary expedient designed to buy the 
Administration more time in which to ma- 
neuver. 

In 1965, we were told that, if we removed 
the backing from Federal Reserve deposits, 
we would strengthen confidence in the dollar. 
I rejected the unsupported assertion then; 
I reject it now. The fact is the repeal of the 
gold certificate requirement in 1965 did not 
lead to a greater confidence in the dollar but 
to less. We are just as close to a liquidity 
crisis now as we were in 1965; but even 
worse, we are much nearer a foreign ex- 
change crisis than 3 years ago. 

As I have stated, the proposed action is at 
best a short term reprieve. Foreign creditors 
recognized it as such in 1965 and look at 
the results. We may conceivably buy a very 
short period of time with this legislation; 
but unless we use this time more wisely than 
we have since 1965, foreign creditors will once 
again “cash in their chips” while the bank 
is still open. Experience indicates that the 
purchase of time through remedial legisla- 
tion is a useless purchase as long as the basic 
problems are left untouched. 

To gain continued confidence in the dollar, 
this government must submit itself to the 
discipline of establishing a favorable balance 
of payments, and we must make it known to 
foreign governments that this will be accom- 
plished as a matter of National policy. The 
current proposal is made not from strength 
but from weakness. The seriousness of our 
overall fiscal situation must be faced, not 
avoided by temporary expedients, 

The paramount objection I have to the 
legislation now before the Committee is that 
it represents the final step which will intro- 
duce this country to a completely managed 
monetary system. If this legislation is en- 
acted, the dollar will be subject to the arbi- 
trary decisions of our fiscal managers. The 
value and integrity of the dollar will then 
be directly related to the judgment and in- 
tegrity of our governing monetary officials. 
This places, in my judgment, too large a 
degree of trust in the judgmental infallibil- 
ity of future monetary officials. 

I have stated many times and I wish to 
reiterate that I see nothing magic in the 
25% gold reserve requirement. What is 
magic is to retain a gold reserve high enough 
to give stability and firmness to an expanding 
currency and to provide a series of warning 
lights against inflation, Hence, to change 
the last such existing requirement without 
pledging ourselves to fiscal responsibility and 
a cure of our balance of payments deficits 
is merely removing our brakes while starting 
down a steep hill. We cannot afford to remove 
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this last objective warning system. The real 
culprit in the inflationary cycle we are now 
experiencing is too rapid an increase in our 
money supply. George Bernard Shaw, in 
The Belligerent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism, stated with his usual wit a 
proposition which I think is applicable here. 
He said, “You have to choose (as a voter) 
between trusting to the natural stability of 
gold and the natural stability of the honesty 
and intelligence of the members of Govern- 
ment. And, with due respect for these gen- 
tlemen, I advise you, as long as the Capitalist 
system lasts, to vote for gold.“ 

The analogy I drew three years ago be- 
tween the gold situation and our constant 
concern over increasing our national debt 
limit is equally applicable today. The Ad- 
ministration finds itself required to request 
assistance from Congress in order to satisfy 
its growing financial obligations by continu- 
ally asking us to increase our national debt 
limit and by continually pumping new Fed- 
eral Reserve notes into an already overheated 
economy. 

What then should we do in lieu of remoy- 
ing the gold backing from our Federal Re- 
serve notes? 

I would submit that before we remove the 
gold backing from our Federal Reserve 
notes we should establish, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, specific long-range proposals 
for correcting our balance of payments defi- 
cit. This would clearly demonstrate that 
we are committed to correcting the prob- 
lem as opposed to merely tampering with 
the symptoms. The appropriate Congressional 
Committees should immediately undertake 
extensive hearings on the balance of pay- 
ment problem with the goal of establishing 
priorities in solving the problem, In 1965, 
three years ago, I urged the establishment of 
an investigative body to study the situation 
in depth, analyze all proposals, and make rec- 
ommendations as to which alternative pro- 
posal would present the wisest course of ac- 
tion. Not only has Congress failed to estab- 
lish such an investigative body but we have 
by and large been guilty of totally ignoring 
the balance of payments problem. Because of 
the critical time element with which we are 
now faced, I now feel we must move immedi- 
ately forward within our Congressional Com- 
mittee framework. 

At the present time, we have approximately 
$1.3 billion in “free” gold reserves. If this 
amount should not prove adequate to “hold 
the line” while we get our financial house in 
order, the Federal Reserve Board has the 
authority to suspend the gold reserve re- 
quirement for a period of up to thirty days 
and to renew such suspension for fifteen day 
periods thereafter, This authority should be 
used if necessary, 

An alternative course of action would be to 
reduce our gold cover requirement to a lower 
percentage for a temporary period. In 1965, 
I proposed that we reduce the requirement 
from 25% to 20% for a period of 2 years. 
This should allow the additional time neces- 
sary for us to get our financial house in order. 

I would like to conclude by raising a 
separate but related problem. We should im- 
mediately take action to stimulate the pro- 
duction of gold particularly in this country. 
The revitalization of our gold mining in- 
dustry is critical. If the price of gold is to 
remain at $35 an ounce, we must assist our 
mining industy either by establishing a free 
market for gold used for artistic, commercial 
and industrial uses or by providing direct 
subsidies to cover the increased cost of pro- 
ducing gold. I hope that this Committee 
and the Administration will review and 
alter its policy in this regard and lend 
support to the efforts of those of us who 
have been attempting to assist our mining 
industry for these many years. We must have 
more domestic gold production if we are 
going to move forward with a sound 
monetary policy. 
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THE GOLD SITUATION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I de- 
plore the inflationary trend that we see 
in the United States today. I also recog- 
nize the need to balance the budget and 
see the challenge to monetary stability 
that is presented by the imbalance of our 
international trade. A large part of the 
solution to this problem lies with the 
establishment of a system of spending 
priorities that would dictate a lesser role 
for the race to the moon and a return to 
America of, say, four of the six divisions 
stationed in Europe. Above all, our real 
task is to put our own fiscal house in 
order. But our problems stretch beyond 
the fiscal into the monetary realm. 

The international monetary system is 
spicata and in dire need of moderniza- 

on. 

The extent of its obsolescence has been 
demonstrated vividly in the months that 
have elapsed since the pound sterling de- 
valuation in November. But, of course, 
the problems run deeper than the imme- 
diate crisis. 

The crisis that followed devaluation, 
and that continues today, has been cen- 
tered on the rush for gold and the fear 
that the United States, in particular, will 
be forced either to agree to a hike in the 
price of gold or to face a continuing drain 
on the reserves of Fort Knox. 

Mr. President, this problem requires 
two sets of solutions: Remedies for both 
the short and the long terms. 

A short-term solution—to my mind, 
the short-term solution—is contained in 
S. 2857, the administration bill to remove 
the 25-percent gold cover on our cur- 
rency. I am delighted to see that this 
wise measure has passed the House of 
Representatives and received the support 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Since 1934, individuals have been un- 
able to redeem their paper money for 
gold coin. Now, in these times of dwin- 
dling gold reserve, the gold cover require- 
ment is in danger of becoming not only 
meaningless, as it has been for the last 
34 years, but also injurious. In the 
monetary climate of today, the gold 
cover requirement could seriously dam- 
age our internatonal position. 

I am afraid this is a fact not under- 
stood by all Americans. If everyone un- 
derstood what great harm the gold cover 
stands to bring about, I do not believe 
S. 2857 would have encountered the 
popular opposition it has to date. 

We have promised to keep allowing 
foreign central banks to purchase the 
gold we own at $35 an ounce. If forced 
by law—as we currently are—to keep 
enough gold to cover 25 percent of the 
paper dollars in circulation, we might 
not have enough to give foreigners on 
demand. Therefore, the 25 percent gold 
cover requirement threatens our ability 
to make good on our promise. 

The United States has never backed 
down on a promise. It is our responsibil- 
ity to maintain the confidence of the 
rest of the world in our ability to pay 
up when the demands come in, and the 
way to do so is to lift the gold cover. 
The only alternative is gold rush and in- 
ternational monetary chaos. 

Mr. President, it is extremely impor- 
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tant that the American people under- 
stand that lifting the gold cover in no 
way devalues their holdings or jeopard- 
izes their personal financial stability. 
The gold cover bill is no cause for alarm. 
A dollar will still be a dollar, just as good 
as ever, and the soundest currency in 
the world today. 

Recently, the Washington Post, in a 
highly commendable effort to increase 
public understanding of the gold issue, 
published a series of articles and several 
editorials on the subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these Post articles and edi- 
torials be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. As much as any pro- 
posed legislation before us, S. 2857 de- 
serves the strong support of the Senate. 
In the interest of monetary responsibil- 
ity, this bill should be made public law 
as soon as possible. However, let no one 
think that S. 2857 can solve our monetary 
difficulties in the long run. The overall 
problem is too great to be solved by one 
simple legislative remedy. 

Let us face it: The current situation 
suggests a need for some very basic 
changes. As of mid-February, outstand- 
ing foreign demands on our Treasury 
totaled some $31 billion, while our gold 
reserves in Fort Knox were only $11,- 
884,000,000. 

Obviously, we could not hand over gold 
for every dollar in foreign banks, even if 
it were demanded. Realizing this, other 
countries hold dollars in reserve in lieu of 
gold because they have complete faith 
in the dollar’s strength. Gold, conse- 
quently, has lost much of its monetary 
significance, and its relationship to the 
dollar should be reevaluated in this light. 

After all, it is the productive capacity 
of a nation that accounts for its true 
wealth, and gold has nothing to do with 
either our true wealth or our true power, 
which are unmatched in the world today. 

In addition, the gold standard has its 
harmful aspects, among them the re- 
strictions it places on world liquidity and 
international trade. 

In times like ours, when production 
can expand far faster than the money 
supply, which is based on the supply of 
gold, gold actually threatens economic 
growth. While it can, of course, prevent 
an economy from attempting too much, 
gold can also fatally retard progress, and 
it is the latter contingency that appears 
the most dangerous today. 

Fortunately, steps have been taken to 
improve the world liquidity situation, 
steps which will further reduce the im- 
portance of gold in international trans- 
actions. At Rio de Janeiro last fall, the 
first major monetary reform since the 
creation of the International Monetary 
Fund in 1944 was set in motion. 

If given final approval next month, a 
new monetary asset will be made avail- 
able to the central banks in 1969 which 
will be used in addition to gold and dol- 
lars to settle international accounts. 
These new “special drawing rights,” 
created by the IMF and issued to each 
country in proportion to its quota in the 
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IMF, will increase substantially the vol- 
ume of credit available to finance trade 
expansion. 

I say that so long as we are willing to 
recognize now the need to make this in- 
crease, we should start looking for or- 
derly solutions to the whole problem of 
maintaining a link between our currency 
and gold. And we should not ignore the 
possibility of severing that link. 

These questions require detailed study. 
The appropriate congressional commit- 
tees and the U.S. Treasury could do no 
better than to investigate them with a 
view to making recommendations for 
thorough reform, 

I believe that as we move into the next 
decade, the need for monetary reform 
will become more and more apparent. 

We, ourselves, cannot afford to be re- 
stricted by the conservative prejudices 
that base opposition to reform on faulty 
economic reasoning and fear of personal 
financial disaster. The public has no 
cause to fear financial disaster from the 
demonetization of gold; on the contrary, 
if American business is permitted to ex- 
pand through greater availability of 
credit, the dollar should become stronger 
than ever. 

Exurerr 1 
[From the Washington Post, Feb. 14, 1968] 
GOLD AND COMMONSENSE 

The banking committees of both houses of 
Congress wisely voted to repeal the legal 
anachronism that requires most of our 
dwindling gold stock to be held as a reserve 
against the paper money circulation. A “gold 
cover” for Federal Reserve notes whose pri- 
vate holders cannot convert them to gold is 
useless. And harm is done to the extent that 
the cover requirement shakes the confidence 
of foreign dollar holders, thus causing their 
central banks to buy Treasury gold with ac- 
cumulated dollars. So there is no question 
but that the House and Senate should act 
promptly to lift the gold cover, not only to 
meet today’s exigencies, but to set the stage 
for demonetization of gold in the foreseeable 
future. 

The Administration argued that lifting the 
gold cover continues the long standing policy 
of “maintaining the gold-dollar relationship 
at $35 an ounce.” But aside from the obvious 
need for bolstering the status quo with affir- 
mations of faith, there is little to be said for 
efforts to maintain a gold price ceiling. So 
long as gold is officially underpriced—the $35 
an ounce price was set in 1934—the demand is 
going to exceed the supply, irrespective of 
what governments do in the London gold 
market, irrespective of efforts to enlist inter- 
national cooperation. It requires no great 
feat of imagination, just to look at the gold 
stock figures for the last decade, to en 
the time when the “gold-dollar relationship” 
will be dissolved by the exhaustion of Treas- 
ury’s gold stock, notwithstanding the bal- 
ance-of-payments controls. 

But it does not follow that the dollar 
ought to be devalued by Officially increasing 
the price of gold. Mr. George S. Moore, the 
chairman of the First National City Bank of 
New York, recently said that he would prefer 
an increase in the gold price, “carried out in 
an orderly multinational manner,” to ex- 
change and other permanent balance-of- 
payments controls. 

Mr. Moore deserves warm commendation 
for his willingness to commit “monetary 
treason.” Indeed, there is hope when the 
head of one of the largest banks exhibits a 
mind more open than any to be found in 
the Treasury. But increasing the price of gold 
will not resolve the international monetary 
problems. Monetary reserves would be in- 
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creased by raising the gold price, but windfall 
gains would be conferred on countries which 
refused to hold many dollars while friendlier 
countries which hold most of their monetary 
reserves in dollars would be penalized. 

Moreover, so long as governments continue 
their interventions to maintain fixed ex- 
change rates, the new, higher price of gold 
could prove inappropriate. If it were too low, 
there would be a continuation of the same 
pressures that now plague us; if it were too 
high, there would be disruptive flows of gold 
into this country, just as there were after 
1934. 

Despite pretensions to prescience, no one 
knows just how the international monetary 
system is going to evolve or—in the event of 
a financial cataclysm—whether there will 
be a system at all. But gold ought in any 
event to be demonetized, gradually stripped 
of its monetary functions and relegated to 
the position of other valuable mineral com- 
modities. Lifting the gold cover on the paper 
currency hastens that day. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1968] 
LIFT THE GOLD COVER 


The House of Representatives ought not 
hesitate to do what has to be done when the 
Administration’s bill to lift the gold cover 
on the paper currency comes to a vote today. 
In 1934, Congress, for very good reasons, 
deprived the individual holders of Federal 
Reserve notes of the right to convert them to 
gold. From that time onward, the require- 
ment that a 25 per cent gold cover be held 
in reserve against the Federal Reserve note 
circulation became an anachronism. In 
recent years it has been harmful because it 
shakes the confidence of the foreign central 
banks which hold dollars. They have been 
promised that they can buy the Treasury's 
gold with their dollars at the official price of 
$35 an ounce. But the Treasury's pledge can- 
not be legally fulfilled so long as the gold 
cover provision remains on the statute books. 
It should be swiftly repealed by an over- 
whelming vote. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar, 9, 1968] 
GoL_p—CONFIDENCE CRISIS 


There may be an element of truth in the 
contentions of those who attribute the cur- 
rent spate of gold buying to a speech made 
on the floor of the Senate, but they are by 
and large irrelevant. An international 
monetary system that can be rocked by a 
single legislator who wields little influence is 
very fragile indeed. What we are witnessing 
are not the effects of a massive, disequilibrat- 
ing shock but a crisis of confidence in the 
gold-dollar system, a crisis that persists be- 
cause government officials are inordinately 
fearful of making the decisive moves neces- 
sary to resolve it. 

The dilemma confronting the non-Com- 
munist world is this: By dint of historical 
accident as much as by design, the dollar 
became the world’s principal trading and 
reserve currency and the United States opted 
to maintain its convertibility to gold at the 
price of $35 an ounce. But the $35 an ounce 
ceiling price for gold was established in 1934, 
and there are now powerful demand pres- 
sures which would lift it. In addition to the 
persistent demands by unsophisticated gold 
hoarders in Europe and Asia, there are the 
foreign-held dollar balances, $15 billion held 
by central banks and governments and 
$16 billion in private hands. With $31 billion 
in potential claims against a United States 
gold stock of about $11 billion, any adverse 
bit of news, any rumor, no matter how im- 
plausible, shakes confidence and causes for- 
eign central banks to reduce their dollar 
holdings by taking U.S. gold. And with the 
depletion of the gold stock, there is a corre- 
sponding diminution of our Government’s 
credibility when it reiterates its pledge to 
maintain convertibility. 
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The gold-dollar dilemma is not going to be 
easily or gradually resolved by the forces of 
évolution on which Government spokesmen 
pin their hopes. There is, to be sure, a plan 
for creating “Special Drawing Rights” on the 
International Monetary Fund which would 
eventually replace gold as an international 
monetary reserve. But even if that plan is 
ratified by IMF governors next month, it will 
not be implemented with sufficient speed and 
the number of special drawing rights is not 
likely to be sufficiently large to enhance con- 
fidence in the dollar and substantially di- 
minish the demand for gold by foreign central 
banks. 

What then should be done? The price of 
gold should not be raised, as some respectable 
observers have suggested. To do that would 
confer enormous rewards on the countries 
which refused to hold dollars while penaliz- 
ing those which did. Declaring a partial em- 
bargo on gold sales, agreeing to sell only to 
certain countries would be clearly discrimi- 
natory. 

Nor would anything be gained at this point 
if the United States and the “gold pool” 
countries ceased to supply gold to the Lon- 
don market. Their withdrawal as suppliers 
would result in a sharp rise in the free or 
market price of gold, perhaps to $45 an ounce 
or more. With such a large disparity, central 
banks would find it hard to resist the temp- 
tation to buy U.S. gold at the bargain price 
of $35. 

The most orderly and equitable means of 
resolving the problem would be a switch by 
the United States to a “current account” dol- 
lar status. We can exercise our option under 
the IMF articles to cooperate only in main- 
taining fixed exchange rates between the dol- 
lar and other currencies. Efforts to maintain 
a link between the dollar and gold—that is, 
convertibility—would cease. In order to dis- 
charge its obligation to maintain fixed ex- 
change rates, the United States would need 
supplies of foreign currencies for pegging op- 
erations, To ensure cooperation and blunt 
political attacks, it might deposit the entire 
gold stock in the IMF, drawing upon it when 
foreign currencies are needed and also utiliz- 
ing the regular IMF credit facilities. 

History offers little hope of achieving an 
orderly and rational solution of the gold- 
dollar problem. Virtually all significant 
changes were the aftermaths of crises or 
wars, That sorry record can be altered. But 
not until sufficient courage is mustered to 
make the first resolute move. 

GOLD AT THE CROSSROADS—I: FEAR FOR THE 
DOLLAR ÅGITATES EXPERTS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Many infiuential U.S. bankers and busi- 
nessmen have reluctantly concluded that this 
country will soon be forced either to choke 
off the flow of gold to speculators through 
the London gold market, or to raise $35 price 
for gold. 

They think the situation might still be 
retrieved if Co: a tax increase as 
a symbol of its willingness to cut the balance 
of payments deficit. 

But top bankers now tend to doubt the 
effectiveness of President Johnson’s leader- 
ship. Many businessmen who supported him 
actively before have lost their confidence in 
him, and say so. 

These are the main conclusions of an in- 
tensive survey of businessmen, bankers, econ- 
omists and other gold experts just made by 
The Washington Post. 

Fear that basic changes in existing mone- 
tary relationships might affect the value of 
the dollar has also triggered a move among 
corporations and individuals to protect them- 
selves. 

In California, it was learned, there has 
developed what banks there consider to be 
an unhealthy demand for land, paintings, 
diamonds, and other commodities thought 
to be secure. 
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This refiects a common belief that an in- 
crease in the price of gold would be equal 
to a devaluation of the dollar. All the experts 
agree that this is not so. Since other nations 
would also be forced to change their curren- 
cies in relation to gold, a dollar would still 
buy the same amount of all commodities and 
services—except for gold. 

But an increase in the price of gold might 
lead to a world-wide inflation which could 
cut the real purchasing power of the dollar 
and other currencies. 

No one knows precisely what would hap- 
pen if the world’s monetary reserves of gold, 
now $42 billion, were suddenly doubled by 
an increase in the price to $70 an ounce. 

Most bankers and Governments tradi- 
tionally have shuddered at the mention of a 
gold price increase. 

AT FEVER PITCH 

But now speculation has hit a fever pitch. 
“All over the world,” David Rockefeller, Pres- 
ident of the Chase Manhattan Bank, said in 
an interview, “the question one is asked is: 
‘What is going to happen to the dollar?’ 

“Even in Saudi Arabia,” he said, “it is 
second only to their worries about Israel.” 

Nothing so well illustrates the new mood 
of American businessmen as their willing- 
ness to talk freely of the problem. A recent 
review by the Johnston, Lemon Co., sums it 
up by tilting an analysis of gold prices “Men- 
tioning the Unmentionable.” 

Less than a year ago, Rockefeller’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank and Bank of America Pres- 
ident Rudolph A. Peterson kicked up a storm 
with cautiously worded suggestions that gold 
sales might have to be suspended. 

Since then, devaluation of the British 
pound, and huge purchases of gold by specu- 
lators dreaming of $70 or $105 an ounce for 
gold have changed attitudes. 

So far, to be sure, the official policy of 
the U.S. Government has been to stand fast. 
Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler recently 
told a prominent New York banker. 

“The price of gold will not be changed in 
my lifetime.” 

Not everyone is so sanguine, including 
some of Fowler’s own advisers who come to- 
gether in a top-level committee on the bal- 
ance of payments chaired by former Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon. 

The committee met in New York Friday. 
The Washington Post learned, and discussed 
a wide range of measures to handle the 
crisis. 

Among other plans discussed was one con- 
ceived by Guido Carli, prominent Italian 
central banker. 


WOULD LIMIT SALES 


The Carli plan would limit the sale and 
purchase of existing gold reserves to the cen- 
tral banks themselves. This would “freeze” 
the existing supply of monetary gold, and 
hold the official price at $35. 

Newly mined gold would not be bought 
by the central banks. It would flow to an 
outside market where the prices would pre- 
sumably skyrocket. Many observers think this 
would be the prelude to forcing the official 
price up as well—or even “demonetizing” 
gold, that is, cutting the link between gold 
and currencies completely. 

Whether it is the Carli plan or some other, 
it is now widely believed in financial markets 
that “something is cooking” which will 
change U.S. gold policies, and that the an- 
nouncement may break suddenly, probably 
on a weekend when stock markets and other 
financial centers are closed. 

“We've got a ‘Blue Friday Alert’ around 
here,” said a bank aide in San Francisco. 
“And I guess no matter what happens or 
doesn’t happen, it will be a long time be- 
fore there’s ‘money as usual’ again.” 

Thus, the belief that “something is cook- 
ing” itself becomes a market force, part of 
the psychology that drives speculators to 
further heights of frenzy. 
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In the case of gold, they haven't made 

money yet but they can’t lose: the U.S. gives 
speculators or investors a one-way option by 
guaranteeing the price at 835 an ounce. If 
the price goes up, the potential for profits is 
enormous. If it doesn’t, the losses are mini- 
mal, 
But this system is not likely to go on for- 
ever. Leif H. Olsen, First National City Bank 
vice president, comments: “The gold pool 
has become a monster.” In the last six weeks 
of 1967, the pool ladled out $1.5 billion to 
“unofficial” buyers, which included specu- 
lators, Arab sheiks, some corporations and 
even central banks of some smaller coun- 
tries such as Spain and Argentina. 

(The top central bankers of the seven 
gold pool nations, including U.S. Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin, are meeting this weekend in Basel, 
Switzerland, under strict secrecy. While sey- 
eral of the bankers characterized the session 
as an “ordinary” monthly meeting, the pres- 
ence of Martin was regarded as unusual.) 

Gold buyers seem to be convinced that 
despite reiterated assurances that the U.S. 
will sell gold at $35 an ounce down to “the 
last bar,“ no government would willingly 
denude itself of gold. 

Just as a military and strategic reserve, 
the U.S. would need a certain amount of 
gold, and many Europeans, according to 
former Treasury Under Secretary Robert V. 
Roosa, a decline to $10 billion would “trig- 
ger” a suspension of unrestricted gold sales. 

U.S. stocks are now slightly under $12 
billion, $10 billion less than ten years ago, 
and the lowest in 30 years. 

Despite the crisis atmosphere, both Rocke- 
feller and Peterson argued in separate in- 
terviews in the past two days that the $35 
price for gold could and should be held. 

Rockefeller said that the tax increase “has 
become a symbol and a test in the mind of 
the rest of the world whether we're serious 
about putting our houses in order.” He and 
his chief economist William F. Butler in- 
sisted that the “best solution” is to preserve 
the present system, and that it can be done 
by concerted measures to reduce the bal- 
ance of payments deficit. 


PRESSURES CONCEDED 


But both Rockefeller and Peterson con- 
ceded that doubts about the dollar, real or 
exaggerated, are creating tremendous pres- 
sures working the other way. At this stage 
of the game, they acknowledge, it is difficult 
to estimate the behavior of emotionally- 
charged markets, 

Yale Professor Henry A. Wallich pointed 
out that one important consideration will be 
a natural desire on the part of the Presi- 
dent to postpone basic decisions until after 
the election. 

“The Administration will be tempted to 
ask,” Wallich says, “‘Which way can we 
make the gold last longer?’ And that points 
to letting the London gold market go, and 
hoping the central banks won’t sell gold to 
ö at least until after the elec- 

on.“ 

Others feel that since the price of gold is 
certain to go up, we might as well plan for 
it, now, in an orderly way. 


NO LONGER HAVE OPTIONS 


This view was articulated by George 8. 
Moore, board chairman of the First National 
City Bank. He said in an interview: 

“We no longer have the options. We might 
as well recognize reality.” 

Moore argues that “the present system 
isn’t working, and we better do something 
different.” 

A first step should be to let the price of 
gold on the London market fluctuate up- 
ward, he said. That is, he would let specula- 
tors buy at $38 or $40 or some higher figure 
than $35 an ounce. 

That would test the market, Moore feels, 
and make speculators nervous. But others 
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disagree, feeling that this system would sim- 
ply encourage speculators to keep buying, 
anticipating even higher prices. 

Roy L. Reierson, economist and vice presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
last week argued for abandoning the $35 
price entirely in the private market, leading 
to a two-price system for gold. 

One way or another, this correspondent’s 
conversations in the last few days suggest 
that the days of the London gold pool, as 
we now know it, are numbered. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 11, 1968] 
GOLD AT THE Crossroaps—II: Poo, FORMED 
IN 1960 To HELP GOLD Is UNEXPECTED VII. 

LAIN” OF CRISIS 

(By Hobart Rowen) 

One of the unexpected “villains” of the 
dramatic scenario about modern day gold is 
the London market, better known as the 
London gold “pool.” 

It had its origins in the early 1950s, when 
the Eisenhower Administration agreed to 
sales by the Bank of England as an offset to 
existing black markets. By selling very small 
amounts, the price was kept in narrow limits. 

But after a flurry of speculation during 
the Kennedy-Nixon campaign that sent the 
price to $40, it was felt that more formal ar- 
rangements to support the gold market in 
London would be useful psychologically and 
cost little. 

Thus, the gold “pool” was established by 
eight nations in November, 1960 to stabilize 
the price within reasonable limits related to 
the U.S. price of $35 an ounce. 

It has been in existence ever since, but 
few outside of the banking community were 
aware of it until last year. 

Now, the gold pool has become a sort of 
Frankenstein, in effect an arrangement for 
private holders of dollars to convert them to 
gold—without even going through a central 
bank. 

The French were first to recognize that the 
gold pool had backfired. Last June, when 
asked to contribute another $50 million in 
gold to cover its 9 per cent share of the 
pool the French said “no” and pulled out. 

Belatedly, the cooperating free world na- 
tions are beginning to wonder themselves. 
“If gold is so important,” Donald C. Cook, 
president of the American Electric Power Co. 
observed in an interview, “why do we let 
just anybody tap our reserves?” 

(Cook, once thought to be in line to suc- 
ceed Douglas Dillon as Secretary of the 
Treasury, is one of a minority of business- 
men supporting the view of those economists 
who believe in cutting the gold-dollar link 
entirely.) 

Former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert V. Roosa said in an interview that 
some interim changes may have to be made 
in gold pool operations, with assurance that 
other central banks will not sell gold to their 
nationals, or to anyone else for a profit. 

After the French dropped out of the gold 
pool, the United States which had a 50 per 
cent share, picked up the French quota, 
raising the U.S. commitment to 59 per cent. 
Other nations in the pool are England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land, The actual trades are handled by the 
Bank of England acting for the group. 

These seven countries lost about $1.5 bil- 
lion out of their own gold reserves after 
the Nov. 18 devaluation of the British pound 
and the wild speculation that the U.S. con- 
tribution was about $900 million. 

But if the gold pool provides the conduit 
for speculative demand, it is merely a symp- 
tom of the underlying problem. Closing down 
of the pool, which may prove to be a neces- 
sary palliative, will not solve the current 
basic problems of the international monetary 
system. 

Most experts now agree that events have 
overtaken the basic assumption that the 
U.S. commitment to buy and sell gold at $35 
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an ounce supports the market—and that 
without that commitment, the price of gold 
would fall. 

In fact, the private demand for gold has 
boomed so sharply in the last ten years that 
new gold production can't keep pace. Thus 
speculators’ hunger for gold has been satis- 
fled—at $35 an ounce—straight out of gov- 
ernmental reserves. 

Miroslav A. Kriz of the First National City 
Bank of New York, one of the acknowledged 
experts, estimates that private absorption 
of gold in 1967 hit the phenomenal total of 
$2.5 billion and perhaps even more. 


TOTAL HOARD $20 BILLION 


In the past ten years, about $10 billion to 
$12 billion in gold has moved into private 
hands, and such hoards probably are in the 
range of $20 billion or so. In India, the Mid- 
dle East, and the Far East, savings tradition- 
ally are held in gold, not in paper money or 
sophisticated investments. 

Michael Spieler, financial adviser tc the 
Union Corporation Ltd. of London, estimates 
that private individuals in France alone are 
hoarding about 150 million ounces, or about 
$5.25 billion at the present $35 an ounce 
price. The war in Vietnam has boosted the 
possibilities for gold hoarding in that area of 
the world. 

In addition, gold has become relatively 
cheap as an industrial metal. Kriz estimates 
that about $600 million worth of gold went 
into aerospace, electronic, electrical and jew- 
elry uses last year. And Herbert E. Woolley, 
an economic adviser to the Agency for In- 
ternational Development estimates that this 
figure could grow to $1 billion annually. 

Facing the issue of rising demand and a 
downward trend in output, and acknowl- 
edging that the gold hoarding has deep, and 
not easily reversible psychological roots, the 
major industrial nations four or five years 
ago began casting about for a way to increase 
world monetary reserves without increasing 
the price of gold. 

This led, after a long and painful series of 
discussions, to a proposal for the creation 
of a new form of international credit or asset, 
known as Special Drawing Rights. This 
scheme would create, under specified condi- 
tions some billions of “paper gold” each year, 
which would ease the strain. 

If speculators tapped official gold reserves, 
the SDR’s would be there to replace them. 

But time may also have overtaken the 
SDR plan, which at best could not be put into 
effect for 18 months to two years. And this 
is due in part to the cbvious fact that some 
central banks outside of the United States 
are now leaning to the speculators’ view that 
gold is safer than the dollar, or at least a 
preferred asset in their own reserves. 

There are two elements in the present 
worry about the dollar. The International 
Monetary Fund’s managing director, Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer, referred to the first in a 
gloomy speech in New York last week. 

DOLLAR GETS ATTENTION 

The devaluation of the pound, Schweitzer 
said, diverted attention to the dollar and 
deepened “misgivings” about it. There is a 
growing mistrust of currencies, in other 
words. 

The second element is related: against U.S. 
gold holdings of about $12 billion, there are 
foreign dollar liabilities, official and unoffi- 
cial, which exceeded $35 billion at the end 
of 1967. And so long as the U.S. balance of 
payments continues in deficit, the gap be- 
tween those two figures must grow. 

Thus central banks are tempted to get some 
gold while the getting is good. 

From the end of 1949 to the end of 1956, 
for example, the Common Market countries 
added only $3 billion in gold to their reserves, 
or 46 per cent of the total increase in their 
holdings, the rest being dollars or other cur- 
rencies. 

But from the end of 1956 to 1966, these 
same countries added $11.9 billion in gold 
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to their reserves, or 90 per cent of the total 
increase in their holdings, 

And where did the lion's share of that in- 
crease in European gold holdings come from? 
Right out of U.S. reserves. 

U.S. stocks of gold, down $10 billion since 
the end of 1957 to less than $12 billion at 
the end of 1967, are at the lowest point in 
30 years. As more gold flows through the Lon- 
don pool, the U.S. stock dips toward the $10.6 
billion isolated by the present 25 per cent 
gold cover requirement against currency, 

Hence, the Administration belatedly asked 
Congress to remove this restraint. The bill 
squeaked through by 9 votes in the House, 
and is yet to come up in the Senate. 


ELABORATE EFFORTS 


The drain on U.S. gold reserves would have 
been even more pronounced in the past few 
years without elaborate efforts by the United 
States to get its friends in Europe to hold 
more dollars than they’d really like to. Thus, 
Germany has agreed to hang onto dollars 
acquired via expenditures there by U.S. 
troops. 

Another significant evidence of the pref- 
erence for gold among central banks as 
well as speculators may be seen in the de- 
tails of the $1.4 billion IMF loan to Britain 
at the end of 1967. 

Fifteen of the 17 participating nations 
specified that the IMF must raise $400 mil- 
lion of the loan by selling that much gold 
to them in exchange for currencies. 

At a recent seminar conducted by the 
House Republican policy committee, gold 
expert Edward M. Bernstein, one of the orig- 
inators of the Bretton Woods agreement, 
made this observation: 

“As the gold holdings (of the US.) go 
down, the good fellows who have been stand- 
ing on line and saying, We're going to hold 
onto those dollars forever,’ begin to say that 
those fellows who are pushing up to the 
window aren't playing fair—we had better get 
ours before we get stuck... 

“Even those (central bankers) who crit- 
icize us the most, really only fear that some- 
one else is going to get the gold and then 
they will be told that they have failed to 
protect. the interests of their country. 

“You would be astonished at the amount 
of ingenuity that central bankers are ap- 
plying right now to the devising of tech- 
niques by which they will be able to tell their 
public: ‘Look, we protected our interests 
even if something happens to gold.’ 

“In my opinion, we have reached the stage 
where we must do something now or the 
movement toward a gold crisis will acceler- 
ate.” 


GOLD AT THE CrossroapS—III: Any PRICE IN- 
CREASE—SPECULATORS’ WINDFALL 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


A gold price increase from $35 to $70 an 
ounce, as urged by the French, is labeled 
“disruptive” by Federal Reserve Chairman 
William McC. Martin, “terrifying” by Ger- 
man Central Banker Otmar Emminger, and 
“crude” by Pierre-Paul Schweitzer of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

But George S. Moore, president of the 
First National City Bank of New York in- 
sists that effects of a gold price increase 
would be “minimal” provided the major na- 
tions “made the move in an orderly way 
over a weekend.” Moore did not discuss a 
specific price. 

Walter Hoadley, senior vice president and 
economist for the Bank of America, warned 
in an interview that all of the consequences 
for the world simply could not be set down 
in advance. 

Most experts queried by The Washington 
Post agree. “It is one of the murkiest of all 
areas,” said one investment broker. 

There are certain broad generalizations, 
however, the most experts would agree on: 

A gold price increase would flush out some 
of the existing hoards of gold. But there is 
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no agreement on how much “dis-hoarding” 
there would be. 

There would be some response to a new 
price in terms of greater production of gold, 
a benefit primarily to Russia and South 
Africa. But again, there is no unanimous view 
on how much. 

There would be a great windfall for those 
speculators and nations holding gold, and an 
unfortunate hardship for those nations such 
as Japan and Sweden that relied on dollars— 
and the U.S. commitment to maintain the 
price at $35 an ounce. 

There would be inflationary consequences, 
potentially serious. The sudden increase in 
liquid holdings by individuals and govern- 
ments could boom demand for stocks and 
commodities. On the other hand, Moore sug- 
gests that money would initially rush to the 
U.S. for inyestment in bonds that could 
reduce interest rates by 2 percentage points. 

The United States, if the price of gold were 
doubled to $70 an ounce, would have almost 
$24 billion in gold instead of $12 billion— 
and the French (who are the major backers 
of such a move) insist that there would then 
have to be an agreement for the U.S. to pay 
off official dollar liabilities. 

European countries would find their gold 
holdings increased from $19 billion to $38 
billion, plus the conversion into gold of exist- 
ing Official dollar liabilities of $16.5 billion. 

The prospect of the ensuing inflation is 
what terrifies Emminger and others who be- 
lieve that growth in international monetary 
reseryes must be better controlled than 
through a massive gold price increase that 
distributes a terrific bonanza with an uneven 
hand. 

Most observers think that any gold price 
increase would have to be big enough to be 
considered “semi-permanent.” A rise of just 
a few dollars, or the “moving peg” idea that 
would raise the price a little bit each year 
would just lead to expectations of more. 

Even a doubling in the price of gold might 
not cool speculative fever, “A change . . 
if made once,” says gold expert Miroslav A. 
Kriz, “could be made again, and more often 
than once in every generation. This mere 
idea of repetition at intervals invalidates 
the role of gold as a fixed point of reference.” 


EFFECT ON INDIVIDUAL 


From the standpoint of the individual 
citizen, the consequences of a gold price 
increase would not necessarily be the same 
as devaluation of the dollar. 

If gold were increased to $70 an ounce, the 
U.S. dollar would momentarily be cut in 
half, because each dollar would be worth only 
1/70th of an ounce of gold instead of 1/35th. 

But every other nation in the world, most 
experts say, would devalue its currency by 
the same amount, to protect itself against 
a flood of half-priced American imports. 

Thus to the average person a dollar would 
still buy the same amount of most goods and 
services—except for gold and articles made 
of gold. 

The value of American dollar assets, such 
as stocks, bonds or mortgages, would also 
be unaffected, again assuming equivalent 
devaluation of currencies by other major 
nations. 

But nothing can be guaranteed in ad- 
vance. Strongly against a gold price increase, 
Chase Manhattan Bank Vice President Wil- 
lam F. Butler notes that “there is no way 
to be completely sure that an increase in the 
price of gold would not set off a round of 
competitive devaluations and beggar-thy- 
neighbor trade restriction policies.” 

Moreover, if predictions of inflation are 
borne out, the real purchasing power of all 
currencies would decline. Many experts think 
that there would be a tendency to buy stocks 
as a hedge against inflation—but no one 
wants to predict, either, how long such a 
stock market boom would last. 
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IMPACT IN EUROPE 

There is a feeling that the impact on the 
average citizen in Europe would be greater, 
because individuals in some countries there 
are permitted to own gold. Thus, the aver- 
age Frenchman, with gold revalued up- 
ward, might regard the French franc as 
actually having been devalued. 

Yet, for all of the uncertainties attached 
to a gold price increase, many influential 
banking and business leaders would prefer a 
price increase than a cutting away from 
gold entirely, assuming that some changes in 
the international monetary systen becomes 
necessary. 

“Gold has a value only because we give 
that value to it,” says Donald Cook, presi- 
dent of American Electric Power Co. “We 
should cut loose, go to flexible exchange 
rates, which will solve our balance of pay- 
ments problem, and let industrial and 
jewelry demand set the price.” 

Yale University Professor James Tobin 
agrees with Cook. “The bankers want the 
same system all over again,” he says, “with 
a higher price giving fixed exchange rates a 
new lease on life.” 

Bankers and businessmen agree that a 
higher price for gold doesn't solve the bal- 
ance of payments problem—but they dis- 
trust floating rates. 

Says Tobin: “A price increase merely 
would encourage the further use of re- 
sources for extracting a bad substitute for 
paper money out of the ground.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Maryland for his 
very fine and very clear presentation. 

The Senator referred to the study that 
was made by the Banking and Currency 
Committee in each House, and I partic- 
ularly refer to the one made by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. 

The Senator is aware, I presume—I 
believe I am correct in this statement 
that every economist, every witness who 
appeared before our committee, testi- 
fied to the necessity of having this bill. 
Does not the Senator from Maryland 
believe that that is pretty powerful tes- 
timony as to the need for the action we 
are proposing? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I commend both the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and its distinguished chairman [Mr. 
Sparkman] for the hearings it has held 
and the report it has submitted to the 
Senate. Certainly, as the chairman 
points out so ably, the vast preponder- 
ance of the evidence presented to his 
committee shows the need for this legis- 
lation and the reasonableness of it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the Church amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I address 
myself to the pending bill and to the 
pending amendment. 

I want the Recorp to show clearly that 
I am unalterably opposed to the bill now 
before us to remove the gold backing 
from our Federal Reserve notes. 

While I have heard proponents of this 
legislation state that gold was not im- 
portant to our dollar and that the dollar 
was good only for the goods which it 
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could purchase and that the faith and 
trust in this Nation’s ability to deliver 
goods was all that mattered, I cannot 
buy this fallacious argument. 

If this were a true statement, we would 
not now be facing a gold crisis. 

Just 3 years ago, Congress took action 
which removed the gold cover from de- 
posits at Federal Reserve banks and thus 
released approximately $5 billion in gold 
to be used to meet demands of foreign 
nations on our gold stocks. I opposed this 
measure and stated at that time that 
this was a temporary measure which, in 
my opinion, would not relieve the pres- 
sure on our gold reserves. 

Spokesmen for the administration 
have stated that we should maintain the 
price of gold at $35 per ounce. We can- 
not do this under any circumstances. 

We cannot maintain this price if the 
legislation is passed that is now before 
the Senate. We cannot for long maintain 
the price if the legislation is defeated. 

It is my strong belief that the only 
reason foreign nations have held our dol- 
lars in large amounts is that they know 
they can secure gold instead of goods 
when they are squaring their accounts 
in international trade. 

Since the devaluation of the pound, 
there has been an unprecedented run on 
gold. Our foreign friends anticipate the 
dollar will be devalued. 

Speculators are in the market, and 
they should be, for if the Senate passes 
this legislation, the price of gold will 
double and triple within a very short 
time. 

The London gold pool has been under- 
going tremendous strains. This pool was 
established to strengthen the currencies 
of some eight nations, namely France, 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the United States, 
with each nation contributing gold to 
the pool. When France dropped out, the 
United States, as usual assumed the ob- 
ligation and now has a commitment of 
59 percent to the pool. 

Since the devaluation of the pound, 
the pool has lost $1.5 billion of its gold 
reserves. 

The gold pool provides a conduit for 
speculative demand. I contend this 
should not be so. It should provide as- 
surances that Central banks will not 
sell gold for profit. Yet these very same 
banks are drawing from the pool. 

The private demand for gold is such 
that new gold production cannot keep 
pace and meet the present demands. It 
has been estimated that in 1967 alone 
private absorption of gold totaled ap- 
proximately $2.5 billion. 

If this Nation had established a real- 
istic price for gold and permitted the 
price to rise as the price of other prod- 
ucts have risen during the past 30 years, 
= would not now be in the dilemma we 
ace. 

I have, along with several other Sena- 
tors, tried for years to secure a realistic 
increase in the price of gold; however, 
this legislation has never been considered 
by the Senate. 

We know that a black market exists in 
gold in many nations. 

The February 26 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal carried a banner headline 
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on “The Gold Hustlers,” an article which 
I shall later offer for the RECORD. 

The article states in brief that while 
the official price remains at $35 per 
ounce, hoarders are so doubtful of the 
value of the dollar that they are ready 
and willing to pay up to $85 per ounce. 
A brisk business has been going on in 
the Near and Far East for months. 

The March 11 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post quotes Pierre Paul Schweitzer, 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund as stating “devaluation 
of the pound, diverted attention to the 
dollar and deepened misgivings about it.” 
There is a growing mistrust of curren- 
cies and when such a mistrust exists, peo- 
ple of the world will turn to minerals of 
value, namely gold and silver. 

Our gold holdings are now approxi- 
mately $12 billions of which approxi- 
mately $1.3 billion is available for back- 
ing the dollar in our international trade. 

There is no real reason why this na- 
tion should give every ounce of its gold 
to our foreign friends. 

There is a real and immediate need to 
stop our large balance-of-payments def- 
icit 


As every Member of the Senate knows, 
I have been a consistent opponent of our 
foreign aid. I believe that this measure 
has long outlived its usefulness. It has 
assisted in causing a drain on our gold 
and it has assisted in causing our con- 
tinued balance-of-payments deficit. 

It is my belief we cannot continue to 
be our brother’s keeper throughout the 
world. 

It is time we took a long hard look at 
the road ahead. 

If this legislation is acted upon favor- 
ably, I sincerely believe that our foreign 
friends will draw down every last ounce 
of gold we have unless an embargo is 
placed at some time in the immediate 
future. 

It has been stated by one gold expert, 
Edward M. Bernstein: 

As the gold holdings of the U.S. go down, 
the good fellows who have been standing in 
line and saying, “We're going to hold onto 
those dollars forever,” begin to say that those 
fellows who have been pushing up to the win- 
dow aren’t playing fair—we had better get 
ours before we get stuck. 

Even those central bankers who criticize us 
the most, really fear that someone else is 
going to get the gold; then they will be told 
that they have failed to protect the interests 
of their country. 

You would be astonished at the amount of 
ingenuity that central bankers are applying 
right now to the devising of techniques by 
which they will be able to tell their public: 
“Look, we protected our interests even if 
something happens to gold.” 


I believe Mr. Bernstein is absolutely 
correct. There are but few foreign na- 
tions that will come to the rescue of this 
Nation, They believe us to be the biggest 
suckers of the century and I join them in 
this belief. 

There is nothing in the world to keep 
the Federal Reserve Board from sus- 
pending the gold reserve requirement 
for a period of up to 30 days and to re- 
new such suspension for 15-day periods 
oo They now have this author- 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article of February 26, printed in the 
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Wall Street Journal, and referred to in 
my earlier remarks. I urge my colleagues 
to read this timely article, if they have 
not already done so. 

It proves better than I can state the 
value of gold in our monetary system, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Feb. 26, 1968] 

THE Golo HUSTLERS: MERCHANTS IN TINY 
Port ON PERSIAN GULF THRIVE BY SMUG- 
GLING TO INDIA—OFFICIAL PRICE $35 AN 
Ounce, BUT Hoarpers DOUBT VALUE OF 
DoLLAR, Pay Up ro $85—Dusar DHows 
Versus INDIAN Navy 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Dunar, TruciaL Stares.—On a recent trip 
to this Persian Gulf port, I picked up two 
offers to go into business—gold smuggling. 

I turned down both. But if I had ac- 
cepted—and it wouldn't have taken too 
much cash—I could have participated in a 
scene that would make Sinbad the Sailor, 
that legendary voyager from the Arabian 
Nights, feel right at home. 

Gold is a commodity that has fascinated 
the Near and Far East since before Sinbad's 
day, and the fascination continues, Cargoes 
of the yellow metal, melted into biscuit- 
sized wafers and stowed in the pockets of 
specially made sailors’ jackets, sail mysteri- 
ously from here out into the Gulf of Oman 
in Arab dhows, In these vessels, or others, 
silver comes to Dubai, the port which con- 
stitutes one of the tiny principalities known 
as the Trucial States. (The portion of the 
Arabian peninsula they occupy was once 
known as the Pirate Coast, but in 1935 
Britain persuaded the principalities to sign 
a truce stopping their frequent wars and 
accept British guidance of their foreign 
relations—hence their present group name.) 

If the scene is Arabian Nights, however, 
the tale has a very modern twist: Dwindling 
confidence around the world in the value of 
paper currencies, including the dollar. While 
the U.S. Government struggles to keep the 
price of gold at $35 an ounce—any increase 
in the official price would amount to devalu- 
ation of the dollar—hoarders in India will 
pay $70 to $85 an ounce, and the market is 
booming in other nations as well. 

It is illegal for private American citizens 
to buy and sell gold, and India forbids im- 
porting gold. But Dubai is a laissez-faire 
“free port,” and about $150 million worth 
of gold poured in last year for transshipment 
elsewhere. 

THE DESTINATION 


It’s no secret that most of the metal goes 
to India. The “gold fleet” based in Dubai 
consists of about 50 dhows, These are trim 
vessels about 50 feet long with unpainted 
teak hulls and powerful marine engines 
(they have masts, but not all carry sails), 
designed to elude naval vessels that patrol 
the coast of India, 1,200 miles away. But 
though the destination is no secret, Mehdi 
Tajir, chubby director of Dubai's Department 
of Ruler’s Affairs and Petroleum, says: “We 
don’t ask where anything is going when it 
leaves here, and we don’t care how it gets 
there.” 

“We buy gold and we sell it,” say W. R. 
Duff, the lanky Englishman who functions 
as general inspector, Ports and Customs. “It 
is imported legally and exported legally. 
What happens to the gold after it leaves here 
isn’t our affair.” Dubai’s flourishing econ- 
omy has produced a financial community 
here, including First National City Bank of 
New York, which has special permission from 
the U.S. Treasury to deal in gold. 

Payment for the gold often is in silver. In 
1967, 250 tons were transshipped from Dubai 
to Europe; only the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union export more silver annually. Where 
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does the silver come from? Mr. Duff grins 
wryly. “It just appears here from the silver 
mines at the end of the creek,” he says. (A 
creek runs through the center of Dubal, 
giving it the best harbor in this part of the 
world.) 

DEMAND SETS THE PRICE 


The flourishing gold trade here is cited by 
some dealers to dispute those monetary au- 
thorities who argue that if the U.S. severed 
the dollar’s link to gold, the price of gold 
would drop. “It is demand for gold that is 
setting the price today, not the American 
Government,” says Guy Field, assistant di- 
rector of Samuel Montagu & Co., London, a 
major bullion dealer. Most Americans can't 
even begin to realize the depth of the feeling 
for gold that people have in the Middle East 
and India.” 

Mr. Field spoke in the first class compart- 
ment of a British Overseas Airways Corp. 
VC-10 bound from Beirut, Lebanon to Dubai 
on & night flight. An undisclosed number of 
gold bars rode in the hold, and four gold 
bullion dealers were among the passengers, 
along with several individuals in Arab robes 
and keflyehs (head scarves) who identify 
themselves as “merchants.” It was from one 
of these merchants that I got my first gold- 
smuggling partnership offer. 

My second offer came later from a mer- 
chant in one of the narrow alleys in Duba’s 
suk, or market. S his cardamon-fia- 
vored coffee, he said: “Fifty tolas ($666) in 
gold is all it takes, more if you like. Profits 
on the investment should be 50% to 100% 
in a year, I guarantee you that.” He pauses 
thoughtfully. “Of course,” he adds, “there 
can be no guarantee or insurance in this 
business. Sometimes the Indian Navy is alert 
and Allah is not merciful.” 

“Handling gold is just routine business 
here,” says an official at the modern office of 
First National City Bank. “We're only an 
agent in this trade. It’s perfectly legal here, 
you know.” A British banker points out that 
banks here merely receive consignments from 
bullion dealers and then transfer them to 
merchants under orders from the dealers. 
“There is not much profit in this for the 
banks,” he says. Gold is handled as a service 
to regular customers,” 


SECURITY NO PROBLEM 


First National City treats the business so 
casually that it picks up gold at the airport 
in a Land Rover. The bullion, packed in 
cardboard boxes, is dumped into the vehicle 
like ordinary freight and trundled to the 
bank for storage. Inspector Duff explains that 
security isn’t a problem: “We have no crime 
here.” 

His second floor office in a customs shed 
overlooks a wharf where ragged Pakistani 
stevedores swarm over a dhow with a cargo of 
textiles. Small boats scurry back and forth 
across the river, and scores of other dhows 
are anchored in the harbor or moored at 
wharves that run along the river for three 
miles, 

Sunlight glints on whitewashed buildings 
in this capital city. Many mud huts have 
wind towers three stories high to catch every 
breeze for house interiors. The few modern 
Office buildings and shores under construc- 
tion bristle with air conditioners designed to 
make life tolerable in summer temperatures 
reaching 130 degrees. 

The six-story Carlton Hotel towers above a 
dank mud flat, across which half a dozen 
camels amble, Bedouin riders bent low with 
faces swathed in scarves against sand 
whipped in from the desert by brisk winds. 

If the setting is intriguing, the cast of 
characters in Dubai’s gold trade also is note- 
worthy. Mr. Tajir, the Department of Ruler's 
Affairs director who is known as “the man 
who gets things done around here,” lives in a 
marble-floored palace containing a marble 
dining table with a goldfish pool in its cen- 
ter. He is the proud owner of one of the 
world’s best private collections of Persian 
carpets. 
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Sheik Rashid bin Said al Maktoum, Dubal's 
ruler, is shrewd and energetic. He has man- 
aged to stretch revenues from a modest cus- 
toms duty of 4.625% on dutiable goods to 
provide his little nation with the best roads, 
schools, hospitals and public works to be 
found in the Trucial States. 

He is a small-boned and wiry man with a 
hook nose and a tuft of graying beard, with 
a kefiyeh bound on his head by a black band. 
Told that his city is described as “the smug- 
gling capital of the world,” the sheik smiles 
and retorts, “We smuggle nothing.” He em- 
phasizes his intention of maintaining Dubai 
as a free port; his government doesn’t par- 
ticipate in any of the trade transactions. 

Another curious item in the Dubai econ- 
omy is watches. In 1967 the principality im- 
ported $15 million worth of Swiss watches, 
making it the world’s biggest single export 
market, for the Swiss makers. Customs rec- 
ords list the timepieces as “household goods” 
without showing their destination, but 
sources here say they are a lucrative part of 
the smuggling traffic with India and 
Pakistan. 

Dubai's gold traffic really originates several 
thousand miles away, at the London Gold 
Market operated in a mahogany-paneled 
room at N. M. Rothschild, near the Bank of 
England. Here half a dozen dealers take or- 
ders by cable or telephone, some of them 
from Swiss banks who will buy for a customer 
anywhere, including customers who live be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


THE TRADERS 


Rothschild is shunned by Arab merchants 
as a Jewish organization, and the Dubai gold 
business in London is handled chiefly by four 
firms: Samuel Montagu; Mocatta & Goldsmid 
Ltd.; Sharps, Pixley & Co. Ltd.; and Swiss 
Bank Corp., Basel. “This is a fairly 2 
business,” says S. R. V. Pixley, managing di 
rector of Sharps, Pixley. 

Orders from Dubai are for bars of ten tolas 
each, Such a bar contains 3.75 ounces of gold, 
worth $133.20 in Dubai on a recent day, and 
each is about the size of a calling card, about 
one quarter of an inch thick—handy for 
stowing in a vest pocket or a canvas smug- 
gling jacket. Gold refining firms in London 
recast standard-sized gold bars into these 
smaller bars. 

Packed like crackers into cardboard boxes, 
the gold bars are toted in armored cars to 
London's airport for shipment. By consigning 
gold to bankers, rather than Dubai mer- 
chants, the London dealers are assured pay- 
ment. The chief banks doing this business in 
Dubai are the British Bank of the Middle 
East, First National City Bank, the Bank of 
Oman, and the National Bank of Dubai. 

Information from various sources indicates 
that there are seven major gold smuggling 
syndicates in Dubai; plus perhaps a dozen 
smaller ones, each with a complex of agents 
in India and elsewhere. But the Dubai deal- 
ers are hard to find; they tend to operate 
behind facades such as appliance distributor- 
ships, food retailing shops and construction 
firms, and they are close-mouthed about gold. 

WHO, ME? 


At the ground floor shop of General 
Impex Co., a dozen Amana deep freezers 
are on display. In the second floor offices the 
owner, Abdulla Rustomani, looks up and 
smiles guardedly as the creaking stairs an- 
nounce a visitor. The smile fades when he is 
asked about his connection with the gold 
business. “We cannot discuss our business,” 
he says gruffly. 

In a crowded suk across the river, Sultan 
al Owais is found at the office of his Austin 
motor car dealership and Hotpoint appliance 
distributorship. Goats are nibbling at gar- 
bage cans outside the building, but the office 
is surprisingly well-appointed. Mr. al Owais, 
a wiry and wary man with a small mustache, 
concedes that he is a gold importer when 
told that his name was on a recent shipment. 
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“But all my gold is sold on the local mar- 
ket,” he says, Does he run gold into India? 
“We are not doing it now,” he replies coldly. 
He picks up a telephone, dials an extension, 
and converses in rapid Arabic. Moments later 
a broad-shouldered aide with thick arms and 
a scowl enters the room. 

“You will go now,” Mr. al Owais says. I 
went. 

Ali Bustani, operator of National Printing 
Press, is more genial. A large, relaxed man, 
he laughs uproariously when asked about the 
gold trade. “Why should I be in the business 
when I have a good trade here?” he asks 
facetiously. Then he leans forward, extend- 
ing thumb and forefinger slightly apart, and 
his grin broadens. “Maybe I am in it,” he 
says, “Just a little.” 


THE INVESTMENT PICTURE 


Anybody can enter the business, if he has 
contacts and capital. A typical Pakistani- 
built smuggling dhow costs about $30,000, 
and if it is seized, there are no reparations. 
To spread the risk, a syndicate operator usu- 
ally sells shares for the season, beginning in 
September. Summer monsoons in the Indian 
Ocean imperil the dhows, so the season 
normally ends in June. But demand was so 
heavy last year that some operators kept 
dhows on the move through the summer, 

Fifty tolas of gold is the usual minimum 
investment, and the investor gets no certifi- 
cates, only a handshake. But each operator 
keeps a ledger listing profits from each 
voyage, and an accounting is made at the 
end of the season. It isn’t unusual for an 
investor to double his money. 

But there are hazardous aspects to the 
business, Indian Navy and Customs boats are 
on the outlook for dhows. Agents sometimes 
abscond with gold bars. Bribes to Indian of- 
ficials can be expensive. Repayment for the 
gold is tricky; dollars are preferred, but dol- 
lars are scarce in India, and black market 
rates can affect profits. 

The vessels of the gold fleet have engines of 
300 to 325 horsepower, sufficient for speeds up 
to 20 knots, One that I visited at anchor in 
Dubai Creek had no name on the stern and 
no canvas on the boom. The mast was an 
antenna for a powerful radio located under a 
canvas shelter on the poop deck, 

A Pakistani sailor helped me clamber 
aboard. Ali, the swarthy, bearded captain, 
wore a turban and a white robe flapping 
around thin legs. Most of the sailors in the 
eight-man crew were lounging under a can- 
vas awning to the rear of the mast. 


CARGO IS STOWED 


More than a million dollars worth of gold 
was aboard, all of it in smuggling jackets. 
These garments look like uninflated life pre- 
servers, but have dozens of pockets into 
which the small bars are slipped. 

The run from Dubai to the Indian coast 
takes four and a half days, out into the Per- 
sian Gulf, northeast through the Strait of 
Hormuz, and into the Gulf of Oman, where 
the towering mountains of Muscat loom to 
the south. The gulf tades into the Indian 
Ocean, 

No landfall is made in India. By prear- 
rangement, the smuggling dhow meets a fish- 
ing boat that has put out from one of the 
many villages along the western Indian coast. 
The boats are lashed together. Normally the 
gold-laden jackets are passed from one craft 
to the other, but if the weather is rough, 
crew members may don the jackets and take 
them one at a time to the fishing boat, 

When the Indian fishing boat returns to its 
harbor, crew members simply wear the jack- 
ets under their gowns, averting suspicion, 
and stroll to a waiting truck. At night the 
jackets are tossed like sacks of mail into the 
vehicle for transport to the Indian distribu- 
tors. 

THE HOARDERS 

The Indian peasant woman with gold brace- 

lets on her arm and a nugget in her nose real- 
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izes that in hard times the village money 
lender may demand gold as security for a 
loan. But India isn’t the only destination 
for smuggled gold. Brazil provides a big 
market, and citizens of Japan, Communist 
China and the nations of Southeast Asia 
also turn to the smugglers, 

Moreover, hoarding is legal in nations like 
West Germany, Switzerland and France. 
Deutsche Gold-und-Silber-Scheldeanstalt 
(Degussa) in Frankfurt estimates that West 
German hoarders have $1.2 billion worth of 
gold. In France, more than $5 billion worth 
of gold is in private hands, only $1.1 billion 
less than the French Government holds. 

Experts estimate that $80 billion to $85 
billion worth of gold has been mined 
throughout recorded history, over three 
quarters of it in this century. About $43 bil- 
lion is in central banks, government treas- 
uries and international institutions. Another 
$20 billion to $25 billion is estimated to be 
in private hands, awaiting hard times or cur- 
rency devaluations. 

The hoarders appear to be gaining ground. 
In 1967 central bank’s holdings declined 
somewhat. All of the approximately 41 mil- 
lion fine ounces of gold produced in that 
year went to private holders and industrial 
users. 

First National City Bank estimates that 
at least $2.5 billion worth of gold went into 
private hoards and industrial use in 1967, 
$1 billion more than in 1966. The steadily 
diminishing U.S. gold reserves now stand at 
less than $12 billion. 


THE GOLD CRISIS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
trouble with the administration’s pro- 
posal to remove the gold cover from our 
Federal Reserve notes is that it is just 
one more hasty stopgap. Taken in the 
context of other hasty measures and ad- 
ministration fumbling, one wonders 
whether this step will restore confidence 
in the dollar at all, 

The New York Times Saturday put its 
finger on the present crisis in confidence 
in the dollar: 

The fumbling of the authorities is clearly 
contributing to the demand for gold 
What is needed now is some clear sign that 
the bumbling and indecisiveness will be re- 
placed by a positive and constructive program 
that will keep the system in operation. 


Making more gold reserves available, 
Mr. President, is not much more likely 
to restore confidence in the dollar than 
did the removal of the backing for Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits 3 years ago. What 
we need is a positive program to cut non- 
essential Federal spending, at home and 
abroad. As the Times put it: 

There is still time to prevent collapse, pro- 
vided time is used wisely. The administration 
is taking grave risks in continuing to rely 
on its proposed tax surcharge and a balance- 
of-payments program that have run into 
Congressional roadblocks. It has to come up 
with contingency plans that will bring about 
reductions in its own nonessential spending 
at home and abroad. 

In particular, it must see to it that the 
huge dollar outflow caused by the war in 
Vietnam is kept from rising, which calls for 
much more intensive policing of all procure- 
ment practices, the sequestering of payments 
to government employes and the Armed 
Forces, and a ruthless crackdown on black 
market activities. 


Here, then, are positive steps to restore 
confidence in the dollar, I only wish we 
had some assurance that the administra- 
tion would take steps like these. But, if 
past behavior—behavior covering more 
than 7 years—is any indication, my con- 
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clusion must be that the administration 
will not take positive, necessary, and re- 
sponsible action—now. 

Mr. President, to better show how the 
administration has failed in its respon- 
sibility to maintain confidence in the 
soundness of the dollar, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire editorial from the 
New York Times of March 9, from which 
I have been quoting, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


These are trying days in the foreign ex- 
change markets. There has been remarkably 
little letup in the hectic trading that has 
prevailed since the pound sterling came un- 
der attack last fall. The U.S. dollar, the Cana- 
dian dollar and the devalued pound have all 
been under intermittent pressure while de- 
mand for gold has soared. 

What is surprising and depressing is the 
inability of those responsible for operating 
the system to anticipate and defend against 
attack. The failure to devise an effective early 
warning system to spot trouble before it de- 
velops means that the United States and its 
allies are forced to react with hastily con- 
trived stopgaps after extensive damage has 
been done, The Treasury’s repeated reassur- 
ances that it will maintain the fixed rate of 
exchange between the dollar and gold does 
not by itself inspire confidence in the system 
or its operators. 

The Treasury’s latest decision to exempt 
Canada from its measures to improve the 
nation’s balance of payments emphasizes the 
perils in improvisation. Ottawa, which has 
cooperated effectively with Washington, 
should never have been subject to the re- 
strictive measures in the first place. In fail- 
ing to consider Canada's special circum- 
stances, the Treasury contributed to a se- 
rious weakening in Canadian currency with- 
out strengthening the American dollar. Now 
the Administration has had to rescind its 
directive and in addition provide a sizeable 
standby credit to help defend the Canadian 
dollar. 

The fumbling of the authorities is clearly 
contributing to the demand for gold. It could 
well bring on a flight from all paper cur- 
rencies, which would spell the end to the 
present system before something better is 
put in its place. What is needed now is some 
clear sign that the bumbling and indecisive- 
ness will be replaced by a positive and con- 
structive program that will keep the system 
in operation. 

There is still time to prevent collapse, pro- 
vided time is used wisely. The Administra- 
tion is taking grave risks in continuing to 
rely on its proposed tax surcharge and a bal- 
ance-of-payments program that have run 
into Congressional roadblocks. It has to come 
up with contingency plans that will bring 
about reductions in its own nonessential 
spending at home and abroad. In particular, 
it must see to it that the huge dollar outflow 
caused by the war in Vietnam is kept from 
rising, which calls for much more intensive 
policing of all procurement practices, the 
sequestering of payments to government em- 
ployes and the Armed Forces, and a ruthless 
crackdown on black market activities. 

Given a strong program that demon- 
strates the Administration has control over 
the situation, Washington can command the 
support of international cooperation in bol- 
stering the present system. While its own re- 
sources are still large, they are finite. Sup- 
port will be needed to weather the storm, 


THE WAY TO FIND GOLD IS TO MINE GOLD 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, when- 
ever the attention of Congress is directed 
to the seriously depleted condition of 
gold reserves of the Treasury, we who 
represent States where gold mining was 
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once an important industry feel a for- 
lorn hope that, at long last, the plight 
of the gold miner will also receive some 
attention. Although the very considera- 
tion of the bill now pending demonstrates 
that the United States lacks sufficient 
reserves of gold, thus necessitating the 
desperate action represented by H.R. 
14743, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has failed miserably to recog- 
nize the imperative necessity of mining 
more gold to maintain our supplies. 

Gold mining has virtually vanished as 
an industry in Alaska and elsewhere 
in the United States. The reason for this 
is perfectly clear in that it long ago be- 
came too expensive for gold miners to 
pay the inflated price of present-day 
costs of production of gold when their 
income is limited by law to a $35-an- 
‘ounce price of gold set in 1934. As a re- 
sult, the production of gold in the United 
States has steadily declined over the 
years from a high volume of approxi- 
mately 5 million ounces in 1940 to less 
than 2 million ounces in 1966. 

Now the Treasury Department seems 
to have reached a stage of panic in 
searching for means of supplying gold 
to meet obligations of foreign creditors. 
Thus, the administration offers the rem- 
edy provided in H.R. 14743. The result 
of the enactment of that proposed leg- 
islation would not, of course, make any 
change with respect to the convertibility 
of domestic currency into gold, since 
this has not been possible since the en- 
actment of the Gold Reserve Act in 1934. 
The only result would be the releasing 
of $10.7 billion of gold reserves for re- 
demption of indebtedness incurred 
abroad. 

In the light of the startling decline of 
our gold reserves which has occurred in 
the last 18 years—from a peak of $24.6 
billion in June 1949 to current reserves 
of about $12 billion—it is doubtful 
whether the pending legislation provides 
a long-term solution to the problem of 
maintaining adequate gold reserves to 
meet demands of foreign creditors. It is 
my opinion that all we could look for- 
ward to with enactment of this legisla- 
tion would be depletion of the $10.7 bil- 
lion reserve at as rapid or a faster rate 
than the more than $12 billion which has 
gone out of this country since 1949. 

As the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency report on the House bill, 
H.R. 14743, points out, a major factor in 
the recent decrease in gold reserves is 
the acquisition of large amounts of gold 
by private hoarders. I see no reason why 
the availability of more gold from our 
stocks would do anything except to stim- 
ulate purchases by private speculators. 
Thus, it would appear that only with the 
passage of an uncertain length of time 
we would find ourselves without any gold 
reserves at all. 

It remains my opinion that the only 
realistic way we can meet intelligently 
the problem presented by the drain on 
our gold reserves is to dig more gold. It is 
my further opinion we would be better 
advised to dig the gold we need from the 
reserves provided by nature than to dig 
into our reserves in the Treasury. This 
can be done. 

Repeatedly, over the years, bills have 
been introduced by Members of Congress 
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to provide relief for gold miners, thus 
making possible increased production of 
gold. However, just as repeatedly, these 
efforts have failed, and failed again, be- 
cause of the peculiar attitude of the 
Treasury Department, meekly followed 
by the Interior Department, that any aid 
to gold miners would somehow be con- 
ceived as an effort to change the price of 
gold, thereby producing an international 
financial panic. Although a panic seems 
now to have threatened without any 
benefit to the gold miners or promise of 
aid, the opposition of the executive 
branch to remedial legislation has, un- 
fortunately, been so powerful that it 
has not been deemed possible to enact 
suitable legislation. 

A measure which could encourage pro- 
duction of more gold lies at hand. Rest- 
ing on the calendar of the Senate is the 
bill, S. 49, which I introduced, and which 
is cosponsored by 20 other Senators. It 
is a bill which would compensate gold 
miners for differences in costs of produc- 
tion between those of 1940—when gold 
mining was at its peak—and today’s 
costs. The measure has been reported for 
the third time by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, having last 
been reported on March 14, 1967, nearly 
a year ago. 

Certainly, the time is long passed for 
consideration by the Senate for this pro- 
posed legislation. It is my hope that S. 49 
will receive early approval by the Senate. 


THE GROWING COST OF VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam is now costing us $32 
billion a year. It is a major part of a 
total military budget that has mush- 
roomed to $90 billion annually. In spite 
of restrictions on many domestic pro- 
grams, the cost of the war has resulted 
in inflation, a huge government deficit, 
an alarming outflow of gold, and a re- 
quest for new taxes. 

American combat troops and bombers 
were moved into the war in Vietnam 
early in 1965 and our youth have been 
forfeiting life and limb on an increas- 
ing scale since then. As our involve- 
ment in the war has mounted, Amer- 
ican corporation profits before taxes 
have climbed from $58 billion annually 
to $80 billion—a $22 billion increase. 
Less than half of this enormous profit 
increase has been recovered in taxes. 

It would appear that the corporations 
retain after taxes at least $10 to $12 
billion in excessive wartime profits. In 
contrast to these corporate profits, 
American farmers and many farm 
State businessmen are receiving less in- 
come than in peacetime 20 years ago. 
For the first time in our history, farm 
prices have gone down rather than up 
in wartime. Of course, the real losers 
in this war, as in all wars, are the sol- 
diers and their families. 

I think the time has come to take the 
profit out of war. 

The Congress is now considering the 
President’s request for a 10-percent sur- 
charge on individual income tax rates to 
reduce the enormous budget deficits at- 
tributable to war costs. I urge instead a 
corporation war profits tax. It will bring 
in considerably more than the sum in- 
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volved in the President’s request, and it 
will represent far less sacrifice than that 
of the young men who give years out of 
their lives at inconsequential pay, plus 
the interruption of their educational, 
family, and career plans. 

On one recent gigantic contract for the 
manufacture of M-16 rifles, Colt Indus- 
tries made a 1,400-percent profit. During 
World War II, the Government recovered 
a significant portion of excessive profits 
of this kind—the war profits tax bring- 
ing in over $10 billion in 1944 alone. We 
need such a tax again. 

I intend to vote against the proposed 
10-percent surcharge tax. If more taxes 
are needed to finance our regrettable 
venture into Vietnamese affairs, let us 
collect those taxes from the interests 
that are getting fat off the war. Perhaps 
there will be fewer pressures propelling 
us into ill-advised foreign campaigns of 
this kind if we can devise a method for 
taking the profit out of them. 

I also intend to oppose two other pend- 
ing administration proposals: First, the 
removal of the gold cover; and, second, 
the proposal to tax American tourists 
traveling abroad. 

Our policymakers seem determined to 
make America the policeman of the 
world, no matter what the cost. We con- 
tinue to finance the presence of 300,000 
US. troops in Western Europe, 23 years 
after World War II. This is in addition 
to 40,000 U.S. troops in Japan, 50,000 in 
Taiwan, 60,000 in South Korea, 50,000 
on Okinawa and Guam, 35,000 in Thai- 
land, and 525,000 in South Vietnam. It 
is sheer nonsense to tax the American 
people billions of dollars to maintain 
ground troops in Europe that the pros- 
perous European countries are entirely 
capable of providing for themselves. 

Our gold has been flowing into Eu- 
rope, Vietnam, Korea, and elsewhere on 
a scale that has drained the Treasury 
of half the reserves of 20 years ago. The 
$23 billion in gold reserves we held in 
1945 have dwindled to $12 billion today. 
Federal law now requires that the Gov- 
ernment maintain a reserve of gold 
equal to 25 percent of all outstanding 
Federal Reserve currency. This so- 
called gold cover fluctuates, but now 
calls for $10 billion in gold to back up 
our domestic currency. This leaves only 
about $2 billion in additional gold re- 
serves against $30 billion in foreign 
claims. Asking Congress to lift the gold 
cover is not a cure for the balance of 
payments; it is a temporary device that 
will simply further open up our dwin- 
dling gold reserves to foreign claimants. 
To suggest a tax on students, teachers, 
and other Americans traveling abroad 
as a means of correcting the drain of 
our gold is like trying to repair a leaky 
dam with a band-aid. 

If we want to stop the drain on our 
gold—and I think that is imperative— 
let us stop trying to settle other peo- 
ple’s civil wars. We fought our own civil 
war in this country a hundred years 
ago—the North against the South. If 
the big world powers of that day had 
tried to settle it for us, they might have 
destroyed our country. Yet, today we are 
devastating North and South Vietnam 
and wasting our blood and treasure try- 
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ing to settle a civil conflict that we can 
neither understand nor control. 

For several years, a few of us in the 
Senate have tried to persuade our na- 
tional leaders to reduce our global ven- 
tures and commitments to a scale more 
in line with our capabilities and in- 
terest. 

Today, we have commitments to 41 
countries to rush our troops to their aid 
if they get into trouble. This is an in- 
credible over-commitment that we can- 
not possibly keep. Our resources are al- 
ready stretched so thin around the globe 
that a little fifth-rate state like North 
Korea dared to grab one of our ships off 
the high seas. Even in the highly crucial 
Middle East, one wonders what we are 
capable of doing if a major conflict 
Bees again as it is now threatening to 

0. 

A Washington Post military analyst, 
John Maffre, reports that the Army’s 
“quick reaction capability if there were 
another Cuban crisis is merely the re- 
maining 10,000 men of the 82d Airborne 
Division at Fort Bragg, N.C.” The same 
analyst reports that “the Marines are 
pared to the bone.” We are so danger- 
ously over-committed and over-extended 
in out-of-the-way places around the 
globe that we are unable to meet more 
important challenges to our security. To 
have our best troops and airpower bogged 
down in the Vietnamese jungle is to play 
into the hands of Peking and Moscow. 

Now we are told that General West- 
moreland wants another 200,000 Amer- 
ican boys sent to Vietnam. If this request 
is granted, it will only mean that the 
other side will step up its commitment 
of manpower. Then, a year from now, 
we will be asked for still more troops. 
The result is not victory, but a steadily 
widening, bloodier, costlier war. We are 
being drawn into a bottomless pit in 
Asia. The time is long overdue to call a 
halt on this sacrifice of our sons in a 
futile effort to save a South Vietnamese 
regime that is so corrupt it does not have 
the respect or the support of its own 
people. 

One of the few leverages Congress has 
left to restore a greater measure of com- 
monsense to American policy is to deny 
the continuing drain of our gold and to 
reject the unwise tax increases now being 
requested to fuel the costs of globalism. 
Iintend to use that leverage as best I can. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INFLATION HITS HARDEST AT THE 
LITTLE FELLOW 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Alfred L. 
Malabre, Jr., of the Wall Street Journal 
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discusses the current economic boom in 
an article he wrote for his newspaper's 
edition of February 28. 

I should like to read two paragraphs 
from his article: 

What about the average worker with a wife 
and two kids? 

For him, the boom stopped rolling several 
years ago, Government statistics suggest. In 
terms of what it can buy, his weekly pay- 
check has been shrinking since 1965, 


Mr. Malabre’s analysis only bears out 
what I have been saying over and over 
again for several years—that inflation 
is hitting hardest at the little fellow, the 
average worker, the older citizen who 
must get by on his small pension or his 
annuity, and the boy or girl trying to 
get a college education. 

With the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar shrinking steadily—it is now down to 
40 cents—few can blame the worker for 
demanding more in his paycheck. 

With taxes and prices continually on 
the uptrend, is there little wonder that 
there is more and more unrest in the 
Nation? 

With the Congress failing to cut ad- 
ministration expenditures, is there any- 
thing on the horizon to indicate that in- 
flation will be stemmed? I do not be- 
lieve so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “For Many, 
Weekly Pay Buys Less Than in 1965 as 
Taxes, Prices Rise,’’ be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boom ror WHOM?—For MANY, WEEKLY Pay 
Buys Less THAN IN 1965 as Taxes, Prices 
RisE—DEcLINE IN PURCHASING POWER 
Hurts NONSUPERVISORY JOBS, AGITATES UN- 
ION BARGAINERS—BvutT Hours Drop, FRINGES 
RISE 

(By Alfred L. Malabre Jr.) 

The boom rolls on—or does it? 

Personal income in the U.S. glides from 
record to new record. Just since 1965, the 
total has increased some $90 billion, a sum 
that exceeds the gross national product of 
Canada or Italy. 

But the overall record can be a deceptive 
gauge of the average worker’s welfare. Total 
income figures are inflated by rising prices 
and include much besides weekly paychecks. 
And, of course, they cover everybody, includ- 
ing the executive who takes in $100,000-plus 
each year in salary and bonuses. 

What about the average worker with a wife 
and two kids? 

For him, the boom stopped rolling several 
years ago, Government statistics suggest. In 
terms of what it can buy, his weekly pay- 
check has been shrinking since 1965, 

DIVIDED ATTENTION 

The shrinkage—which obviously is offset 
more than a little by fatter health and pen- 
sion benefits and shorter workweeks—gets 
scant attention from Administration spokes- 
men who boast about the long, continuing 
rise in the nation’s overall economy. Or from 
business executives who say labor wants too 
much money for too little work. 

But union leaders are giving the recent 
trend more than a little attention—which 
helps explain the present acerbic condition 
of management-labor relations in many in- 
dustries in the U.S. 

The table below is based on statistics com- 
piled by the Government, It traces the aver- 
age weekly pay of nonsupervisory“ employes 
in private businesses—persons ranging from 
white-collar clerks in a Merrill Lynch broker- 
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age office to blue-collar assemblers on a Gen- 
eral Motors production line, The figures are 
for workers with three dependents. To get at 
the pay's real purchasing power, it is ex- 
pressed in terms of 1957-59 prices. Income 
and Social Security taxes also are taken out. 


Weekly purchasing power 
of nonsupervisory workers 


It’s ironic that the shrinkage began at 
roughly the time when some politicians and 
economists first started calling the economic 
expansion that started seven years ago a 
boom, It’s also ironic that in 1960-61, the last 
recession period in the U.S., the weekly pay 
figure actually rose, to $71.48 from $70.77. In 
fact, the records show that only once before 
in the post-World War II era, during 1956-58, 
did the decline in the weekly total persist as 
long as the recent downturn. 

The recent record no doubt would be worse 
if the figures also took into account steadily 
rising state and local sales and property taxes, 
all of which bite into purchasing power. 
Property tax payments, for instance, have 
swelled to about $27 billion annually from 
less than $20 billion in 1963. In contrast, 
Federal income tax rates were reduced in 
1964, a year when purchasing power rose 
substantially. 

Whether purchasing power will continue 
to shrink in 1968 depends on a variety of 
imponderables. 


UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 


What in Vietnam? Will inflation worsen? 
Will Congress increase taxes? Are wage-price 
controls coming? How effectively will union 
leaders press pay demands in coming months 
in such key industries as steel, construction, 
aluminum, apparel, aviation, maritime and 
shipbuilding? 

Only this week, the AFL-CIO’s policy- 
making executive council demanded a $2- 
an-hour minimum wage (the minimum for 
most workers went up to $1.60 from $1.40 
at the start of this month.) The council also 
refused to go along with President Johnson's 
recent request for “voluntary” wage re- 
straints this year. 

Labor’s emerging mood isn't likely to be 
softened by this little-publicized fact: The 
pay of supervisory personnel, such as that 
$100,000-plus executive, has been rising rela- 
tively rapidly. 

The aggregate after-tax pay of supervisors, 
up to and including corporate presidents and 
chairmen, increased nearly 5% in 1967, ac- 
cording to Government estimates. But the 
comparable increase for nonsupervisory per- 
sonnel was barely more than 3%. (These es- 
timates do not adjust for inflation.) 

“Relatively speaking, the income of the 
average worker in private industry has been 
stagnating,” comments a senior Government 
economist. 


FAST-RISING INTEREST 


This relative “stagnation” also is apparent 
in other Government statistics that show 
earnings other than wage-salary income. 
These statistics show that income in the form 
of interest payments on investments rose 
about a third more rapidly in 1967 than 
wage-salary income. 

Income in the form of dividend payments 
to stockholders, rose nearly as rapidly as 
Wage-salary income, even though corporate 
after-tax earnings last year fell some 4%. 
Since 1961, dividend income has grown some 
80% more rapidly than wage-salary income. 

Such income, of course, goes to many em- 
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ployes at the bottom as well as the top of 
corporate ladders. But available data suggest 
the typical stockholder is more apt to be on 
the upper rungs. His family income averages 
roughly $10,000 a year; less than 30% of 
American families earn that much. 

Not included in any of the income statis- 
tics: Profits—on paper or realized through 
capital gains—that executives often make 
through corporate stock-option plans that 
permit the purchase of securities at below- 
market prices. (Capital gains income, in fact, 
is not counted as a part of the nation’s gross 
national product.) 

As for nonsupervisory personnel, Govern- 
ment figures show that the shrinkage of pur- 
chasing power has been morë severe in some 
occupations than other. 

Nonsupervisory employes in retail and 
wholesale establishments are among those 
whose pay buys less than in 1965. In Decem- 
ber, the average weekly purchasing power of a 
worker in these fields, with three dependents, 
stood at $64.14 down from $64.63 two years 
earlier. In the same period, the comparable 
figure for factory workers dropped from $89.75 
to $88.87, and the figure for miners declined 
from $102.09 to $101.62. 

On the other hand, some types of workers 
have managed to increase their purchasing 
power in recent years. Since 1965, the weekly 
figure for construction workers has climbed 
from $112.82 a week to $113.27. The figure for 
employes in finance, insurance and real es- 
tate has risen from $74.59 to $75.07. 

There are other relatively bright spots in 
the picture. Though higher Social Security 
taxes are squeezing the average worker's pay- 
check, such money should eventually benefit 
him. And of course, it now benefits many 
older persons, and, through them, the gen- 
eral economy. In addition, employer contri- 
butions to pension, health and other such 
employee benefits have nearly doubled since 
the start of the expansion. 

Analysts also note that most workers toil 
a shorter week nowadays. In retailing, the 
average workweek recently dropped below 35 
hours, more than an hour shorter than the 
average for 1965. In addition, the nonsu- 
pervisory work force, at more than 45 mil- 
lion, has been growing rapidly; thus though 
the average paycheck buys less, there are 
more paychecks. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 13, 1968, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 12, 1968: 
U.S. MARSHAL 
Roy L. Call, of Alabama, to be U.S, 
marshal for the northern district of Alabama 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service offl- 
cers for promotion in the Foreign Service to 
the classes indicated: 

Foreign Service officers of class 1: 

Donald C. Bergus, of Pennsylvania. 

Kennedy N. Crockett, of Virginia. 

Charles S. Whitehouse, of Rhode Island. 

Foreign Service officers of class 1 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 

Robert Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

Harry H. Bell, of New Jersey. 

Archer K. Blood, of Maryland. 

Robert A. Brand, of Connecticut. 

Robert W. Dean, of Illinois. 

Harold E. Hall, of Utah. 

Theo E. Hall, of Virginia. 

Paul W. Hallman, of Virginia. 

L. Douglas Heck, of Maryland. 

David E. Mark, of New York. 

Ralph J. McGuire, of Texas. 

Robert H. Miller, of Washington. 

Chris G. Petrow, of Nebraska. 

Peter J. Skoufis, of Maine. 

Richard L. Sneider, of New York. 

Sidney Sober, of Pennsylvania. 

Wells Stabler, of Connecticut. 

Sidney Weintraub, of Maryland, 

Foreign Service officers of class 2: 

Neil C. McManus, of New Jersey. 

William D. Toomey, of North Dakota. 

Foreign Service officers of class 2 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 

Hugh M. Adamson, of Ohio. 

John A. Baker, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Konrad Bekker, of Kentucky. 

Edward T. Brennan, of Massachusetts. 

Robert R. Brungart, of Maryland. 

William H. Bruns, of California, 

Thompson R. Buchanan, of Maryland. 

William R. Crawford, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 

Oliver S. Crosby, of Washington. 

Edwin D. Crowley, of New Jersey. 

Lee F, Dinsmore, of Maryland. 

Stephen Duncan-Peters, of Florida. 

Benjamin A. Fleck, of Maryland. 

David L. Gamon, of California. 

Walker Givan, of the District of Columbia. 

James C. Haahr, of Minnesota. 

John H. Holdridge, of California. 

Thomas D. Huff, of Indiana. 

Francis X. Lambert, of Massachusetts. 

John C. Leary, of Virginia. 

W. J. Lehmann, of Missouri. 

David J. S. Manbey, of California. 

John E. Mellor, of Connecticut. 

Michael H. Newlin, of Florida. 

Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico, 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., of Maryland. 

Peter Roberts, of California. 

William A. Root, of Maryland. 

Joseph S. Sagona, of Maryland. 

Lubert O. Sanderhoff, of California, 

William C. Sherman, of Illinois. 

G. Alonzo Stanford, of Michigan. 

Monteagle Stearns, of California. 

Charles R. Tanguy, of Maryland. 

Vladimir I, Toumanoff, of New Hampshire, 

Donald R. Toussaint, of California. 

Richard D. Vine, of California. 

Milton C. Walstrom, of Maryland. 

Foreign Service officers of class 3: 

Gordon R. Beyer, of Maryland. 

Carroll Brown, of Florida. 

Robert S. Gershenson, of Pennsylvania. 

Melvin H. Levine, of Massachusetts. 

Roy C. Nelson, of Arizona. 

John M. O'Grady, of California. 

Donald E. Rau, of Florida. 
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John E. Ray, Jr., of Virginia. 

John D. Rendahl, of Minnesota. 

Michael Sterner, of New York. 

Marshall W. Wiley, of Illinois, 

Foreign Service officers of class 3 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 

Dwight R, Ambach, of Rhode Island. 

J. Bruce Amstutz, of Massachusetts. 

James H. Ashida, of Washington, 

Robert S. Barrett IV, of Florida. 

Oler A. Bartley, Jr., of Delaware. 

Miss Helene A. Batjer, of Nevada. 

John T. Bennett, of California. 

David A. Betts, of New York. 

Charles W. Bray III, of Texas. 

Robert J. Carle, of California. 

Robert W. Chase, of Maine, 

Miss Mary T. Chiavarini, of Connecticut. 

James C. Curran, of Massachusetts. 

Walter L. Cutler, of Maine. 

M. Gordon Daniels, of Texas. 

Allen C. Davis, of Tennessee. 

Francis De Tarr, of California. 

Robert S. Dillon, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Lawrence S. Eagleburger, of Wisconsin. 

Stockwell Everts, of New York. 

George Falk, of the District, of Columbia. 

Edward B. Fenstermacher, of Pennsylvania. 

Glen H. Fisher, of Indiana. 

Howard V. Funk, Jr., of New York. 

Mark J. Garrison, of Indiana. 

Roderick N. Grant, of California. 

Brandon H. Grove, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Malcolm P. Hallam, of South Dakota. 

Lucian Heichler, of Virginia. 

J. William Henry, of Arizona. 

Roger P. Hi d, of Illinois. 

Edward C. Howatt, of Virginia. 

William R. Jochimsen, of California, 

Adolph W. Jones, of Tennessee. 

William Kelley, of Florida. 

Lawrence J. Kennon, of California 

Barrington King, Jr., of Georgia. 

Dennis H. Kux, of New York. 

Peter W. Lande, of New Jersey. 

Myron Brockway Lawrence, of Oregon. 

Samuel S. H. Lee, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert A. Lewis, of Connecticut, 

Eric G. Lindahl, of Michigan. 

Vernon D. McAninch, of Texas. 

Francis P. McCormick, of California. 

Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 

Alan G. Mencher, of New York. 

Edwin H. Moot, Jr., of Illinois. 

William D. Morgan, of Virginia. 

John Patrick Mulligan, of California. 

Leonardo Neher, of Illinois. 

Joseph B, Norbury, Jr., of Arkansas. 

Robert B. Oakley, of Louisiana. 

George W. Phillips, of Florida. 

George B. Roberts, Jr., of Maryland. 

James D. Rosenthal, of California. 

Robert E. Rosselot, of Virginia. 

Charles E. Rushing, of Illinois. 

Peter Sebastian, of Florida. 

Theodore Sellin, of New Hampshire. 

David E. Simcox, of Kentucky. 

Thomas W. M. Smith, of Maine. 

Roger W. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 

Robert C. Texido, of Rhode Island. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Tolman, of New Hamp- 
shire. 

James R. Wachob, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Leland W. Warner, Jr., of Kansas. 

Miss Dorothy E. Weihrauch, of Florida. 

Robert E. White, of Massachusetts. 

Albert L. Zucca, of Virginia. 

Foreign Service officers of class 4: 

Natale H. Bellocchi, of New York. 

William D. Boggs, of West Virginia, 

A. Donald Bramante, of New York. 

Geryld B. Christianson, of Minnesota. 

Thomas C. Colwell, of California. 

Trusten Frank Crigler, of Arizona. 

James M. Ealum, of California. 

James R. Falzone, of Massachusetts. 

James Ferrer, Jr., of California. 

William H. Hallman, of Texas, 
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Paul J. Hare, of the District of Columbia. 
M. Bruce Hirshorn, of Pennsylvania, 
John W. Holmes, of Massachusetts. 

Dee Valentine Jacobs, of Utah. 

Robert E. Kaufman, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Richard N. Kilpatrick, of South Carolina. 

Clint A. Lauderdale, of California. 

Harlan G. Moen; of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Pl a H. Moore, of the District of Colum- 

a. 

Joseph K. Newman, of Florida, 

Patrick T. O'Connor, of New York, 

Robert P. Paganelli, of New York. 

Ross C. Parr, of Florida. 

Ernest H. Preeg, of New York. 

John Hall Rouse, Jr., of Maryland, 

Carl W, Schmidt, of New Jersey. 

Lester P. Slezak, of Pennsylyania. 

Linwood R. Starbird, of Maine. 

Ralph W. Stephan, Jr., of Ohio. 

Gerald M. Sutton, of California. 

John A. Warnock, of California. 

Keith W. Wheelock, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert T. Willner, of Connecticut. 

Warren Zimmermann, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Foreign Service officers of class 4 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Morton I. Abramowitz, of Massachusetts, 

Rodney E. Armstrong, of California. 

Miss Edna H. Barr, of Ohio. 

Joseph Basile, of New Jersey. 

Roland A, J. Berardo, of Rhode Island, 

Jay H. Blowers, of Florida. 

Wesley D. Boles, of California. 

William E. Breidenbach, of New York. 

Frederick Z. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert D. Collins, of California. 

John James de Martino, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Richard A. Dwyer, of Indiana. 

Miss Regina Marie Eltz, of Alabama. 

Richard W. Faville, Jr., of California, 

John A. Ferch, of Ohio. 

Bruce A. Flatin, of Minnesota. 

Edgar F. Garwood, Jr., of Florida. 

Harry B. Glazer, of Ohio. 

Leopold Gotzlinger, of Ohio. 

John O. Grimes, of Alabama, 

Howard R. Gross, of Texas. 

Mrs. Winifred T. Hall, of New Jersey. 

Charles R. Hartley, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Thomas J. Hirschfeld, of New York. 

Samuel M. Janney, Jr., of Virginia. 

Miss Katherine Lee Kemp, of Maryland. 

Paul L. Laase, of Nebraska. 

Mark C. Lissfelt, of Pennsylvania, 

Joseph P. Lorenz, of Virginia. 

Hugh Cooke MacDougall, of New York. 

William H. Mansfield III, of Connecticut. 

James A. Mattson, of Minnesota. 

Robert W. Maule, of Washington. 

Sherrod B. McCall, of Dlinois. 

David W. McClintock, of California. 

William F. McRory, of Georgia. 

Donald F. Meyers, of Wisconsin. 

William H. Mills, of California. 

André J. Navez, of Massachusetts. 

Oscar J. Olson, Jr., of Texas. 

Robert K. Olson, of Minnesota, 

Miss Alison Palmer, of New York. 

Edward L. Peck, of California, 

Nicholas Platt, of Virginia. 

Dale M, Povenmire, of Ohio. 

Russell O. Prickett, of Minnesota. 

Charles T. Prindeville, Jr., of Illinois. 

William T. Pryce, of Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth N. Rogers, of Florida. 

David Rowe, of Maryland. 

Frank M. Schroeder, of Michigan. 

Arthur P. Shankle, Jr., of Texas. 

Clint E. Smith, of California. 

Miss Elaine Diana Smith, of Illinois. 

Joseph L. Smith, of Indiana. 

Robert W. Smith, of Missouri. 

Peter Solmssen, of Pennsylvania. 

Frederic N. Spotts, of Massachusetts. 
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James Stromayer, of Illinois. 

John J. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Thomas II, of New Hampshire. 

Matthew H. Van Order, of Minnesota, 

Louis Villalovos, of California, 

Donald B. Wallace, Jr., of Michigan. 

Ronald A: Webb, of California. 

Henry C. Wechsler, of Ohio. 

Richard L. Williams, of Pennsylvania. 

James P, Willis, Jr., of California. 

Dawson S. Wilson, of Florida. 

Michael van Breda Yohn, of Connecticut. 

Foreign Service officers of class 5: 

Laurence Desaix Anderson, Jr, of 
Mississippi. 

Charles H. Barr, of Washington. 

Samuel B. Bartlett, of Massachusetts. 

J, Peter Becker, of Pennsylvania. 

Lee S. Bigelow, of Texas. 

David E. Biltchik, of New York. 

Eli William Bizic, of Texas. 

Henry Clay Black I, of Illinois, 

William T. Breer, of California. 

Charles F. Brown, of Nevada. 

Walter M. Cadette, of New York. 

Daniel H. Clare III, of New York. 

Marion V. Creekmore, Jr., of Tennessee. 

Rolfe B. Daniels, of California. 

Michael A. Davila, of Texas. 

Edmund T. DeJarnette, Jr., of Virginia. 

Edward Knapp Dey, of New York. 

Edward P. Djerejian, of New York. 

Don J. Douchi, of New Jersey. 

Clarke N. Ellis, of California. 

Donald C. Elison, of Indiana. 

Charles Edward Emmons, of California. 

Henry A. Engelbrecht, Jr., of Virginia. 

Joseph G. Fandino, of Florida. 

Robert W. Farrand, of New York. 

Robert A. Flaten, of Minnesota. 

Patrick J. Flood, of Ohio, 

John D. Folger, of the District of Columbia. 

Arthur M. Giese, of Mississippi. 

Lewis Girdler, of Connecticut. 

James J, Gormley, of New York. 

Allen S. Greenberg, of Virginia. 

William H. Gussman, of New York. 

Cord D. Hansen-Sturm, of New York. 

Richard Harding, of Michigan. 

Douglas James Harwood, of Connecticut. 

John H. Hawes, of New Jersey. 

Stephen J. Hayden, of Oregon. 

Richard H. Imus, of California, 

Alden H. Irons, of Massachusetts. 

David Bruce Jackson, of California. 

Leon M. Johnson, Jr., of Colorado. 

Louis E. Kahn, of California. 

William P. Kelly, of Pennsylvania. 

David T. Kenney, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Brian S. Kirkpatrick, of Virginia. 

H. Alan Krause, of Illinois. 

Donald Kreisberg, of New York. 

Edward Kreuser, of Pennsylvania. 

Norman C. LaBrie, of Massachusetts. 

Denis Lamb, of Ohio, 

George H. Lane, of Illinois. 

Roscoe C. Lewis III, of the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

Peter J. Lydon, of Massachusetts. 

Joel Evan Marsh, of New York. 

Gary L. Matthews, of Missouri. 

Robert Allan Mautino, of California. 

Donald Floyd McConville, of Minnesota. 

Joseph D. McLaughlin, of Kansas. 

James Hamilton McNaughton, of New 
York. 

Robert J. Montgomery, of Texas. 

Joseph V. Montville, of New Jersey. 

Bert C. Moore, of Ohio. 

Mrs. Lillian Peters Mullin, of Illinois. 

Glenn A. Munro, of California. 

Robert P. Myers, Jr., of California. 

Thomas M. T. Niles, of Kentucky. 

Robert F. Ober, Jr., of Illinois. 

Joseph T. O'Brien, of Florida. 

Geoffrey Ogden, of California. 

Robie M. H. Palmer, of Vermont. 

William Polik, of New York. 

Karl S. Richardson, of Nebraska. 

Alan D. Romberg, of Maryland. 
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Ernest C. Ruehle, of Missouri. 

Robert M. Ruenitz, of California. 

Charles B. Salmon, Jr., of New York. 

Cornelius D. Scully IIT, of Virginia. 

Raymond W. Seefeldt, of Illinois. 

William Seth Shepard, of New Hampshire. 

Thomas W. Simons, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Keith C. Smith, of California. 

Rufus Grant Smith, of New Jersey. 

John P. Spillane, of Illinois. 

Joel S. Spiro, of Pennsylvania. 

Walter E. Stadtler, of New York. 

John P. Steinmetz, of California. 

Donald E. J. Stewart, of the District of 
Columbia. 

William Morgan Stewart, of Maryland. 

Peter O. Suchman, of New York. 

Miss Barbara F. Sweeney, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Dirck Teller, of Maryland. 

John B. Thompson, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles H. Twining, Jr., of Maryland. 

William J. Waller, of California. 

Barclay Ward, of Connecticut. 

Walter Frederick Weiss, of California. 

James W. Wheatley, of Tennessee. 

Olin S. Whittemore, of Michigan. 

Milton J. Wilkinson, of California. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson III, of the District 
of Columbia. 

John J, Youle, of New York. 

Murray David Zinoman, of New York. 

Foreign Service officers of class 5 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 

David L. Aaron, of California. 

Carl A. Bastiani, of Pennsylvania. 

Gordon S. Brown, of California. 

Richard G. Brown, of Massachusetts. 

James A. Budeit, of Nebraska. 

Pierce K. Bullen, of Florida. 

Miss Ann P, Campbell, of Connecticut; 

Glenn Richard Cella, of New York. 

William P. Clappin, of Virginia. 

Harvey T. Clew, of Connecticut. 

Robert P. Coe, of Massachusetts. 

Michael V. Connors, of Washington, 

William S. Diedrich, of New York. 

Pelix , of Texas. 

Richard A. Dugstad, of Virginia. 

Edward M. Featherstone, of Pennsylvania. 

Harvey Fergusson, of New Jersey. 

Gregory Gay, of Ohio. 

Robert P. Goold, of California, 

Herbert A. Hoffman, of Pennsylanvia. 

James F. Hughes III, of New York. 

James J. Johnston, of Arkansas. 
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William F. Kingsbury, of New Jersey. 

Miss Claretta L. Krueger, of Illinois: 

Edward J. Maguire Jr., of California. 

Miss Carole A. Millikan, of Indiana. 

William C. Mithoefer, Jr., of Ohio. 

David T. Morrison, of Michigan. 

James P. Murphy, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

James Ozzello, of Washington, 

Edward B. Pohl, of Louisiana. 

Lyman W. Priest, of Arkansas. 

Edward Michael Sacchet, of Maryland. 

Norman T. Shaft, of Minnesota. 

Charles F. Swezey, of New York. 

Rush W. Taylor, Jr., of Texas. 

Archelaus R. Turrentine, of Arkansas. 

William A. Weingarten, of New York. 

Foreign Service officers of class six: 

Edward James Alexander, of Colorado. 

William E. Barreda, of Texas. 

George T. Basil, of New York. 

Charles L. Bell, of Ohio. 

David L. Blakemore, of New York. 

J. Richard Bock, of Washington. 

David E. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 

G. Gardiner Brown, of Ohio. 

Robert D. Brown, of Idaho. 

Michael P. Canning, of North Dakota. 

Edward A. Casey, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Donald E. Crafts, of Georgia. 

T. McAdams Deford, of Maryland. 

Gordon J. DuGan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

John A. Graham, of Washington. 

Scott S. Hallford, of Tennessee. 

Arthur H. Hughes, of Nebraska. 

Donald E. Huth, of Virginia. 

Richard L. Jackson, of Massachusetts. 

M. Gordon Jones, of California. 

Frank P. Kelly, of New Jersey. 

Dennis W. Keogh, of West Virginia. 

Stephen L. Lande, of New York. 

Howard A. Lane, of Illinois. 

Alan M. Lester, of Louisiana. 

Stuart H. Lippe, of Michigan. 

Peter S. Maher, of Illinois. 

Gene B. Marshall, of New Hampshire. 

Miss Elizabeth F. O’Brien, of the District 
of Columbia. 

John E. Ormond, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

Alan Parker, of Kansas. 

Albert J. Planagan, of New York. 

Bruce F. Porter, of Iowa. 

Mark S. Ramee, of New York. 

Wilson A. Riley, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Miss Eleanor Wallace Savage, of California. 

David L. Schiele, of California. 
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Michael M. Skol, of Illinois. 

Seton Stapleton, of New Jersey. 

Robert F. Starzel, of Colorado. 

William W. Struck, of Kentucky. 

James Tarrant, of California. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Thurston, of Indiana. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Townsend, of Connecti- 
cut. 

Miss Judy Anne Uhle, of Illinois. 

Anthony H. Wallace, of New York. 

Miss Carol A. Westenhoefer, of Michigan. 

James Alan Williams, of Virginia. 

Foreign Service officers of class 6 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 
William J. Boudreau, of Massachusetts. 

James L. Clunan, of Connecticut. 

L. Selwyn Coates, of California. 

Alexander G. Gilliam, Jr., of Virginia. 

David E. Long, of Florida. 

Ernest D. Oates, of California. 

John F. Simmons, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Thaddeus C. Trzyna, of California. 

Frank Tumminia, of New York. 

Miss Joanna W. Witzel, of California. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 12, 1968: 
COPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting for the terms 
indicated which shall begin on the date of 
incorporation: 
For a term of 2 years: 
Roscoe C. Carroll, of California. 
Saul Haas, of Washington. 
Erich Leinsdorf, of Massachusetts. 
John D. Rockefeller III. of New York. 
Frank E. Schooley, of Illinois. 
For a term of 4 years: 
Joseph A. Beirne, of Maryland. 
Michael A. Gammino, of Rhode Island. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas. 
Joseph D. Hughes, of Pennsylvania. 
Carl E. Sanders, of Georgia. 
For a term of 6 years: 
Frank Pace, Jr., of Connecticut. 
Robert S. Benjamin, of New York. 
Jack J. Valenti, of the District of Columbia. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, of Maryland. 
James R. Killian, Jr., of Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


-The Lord is good to all; and His tender 
shared are over all His worxs. Psalm 

Almighty God, Maker and Ruler of 
the World, Father of men and the source 
of all goodness and beauty, all truth and 
love, to Thee we turn for quiet from the 
noise of the world and for peace from 
the turmoil that rages about us. 

Help us this day to accept our privi- 
leges with gratitude, our troubles with 
fortitude, and our responsibilities with 
fidelity. Deliver us from petty annoy- 
ances which disturb us and from petu- 
lant irritations which upset us. 

Make us gloriously equal to our expe- 
riences and truly adequate for the task 
at hand to keep freedom for all, justice 
for all, and good will for all alive in our 
Nation and in our world. 

In the name of Him who keeps men 
free and just and good, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 2901. An act to designate the Oahe 
Reservoir on the Missouri River in the 
States of North Dakota and South Dakota 
as Lake Oahe; and 

H.R. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to liberalize the pro- 


visions relating to payment of pension, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2516. An act to prescribe penalties 


for certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15399. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments to the 
bill (H.R. 15399) entitled “An act making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing vote 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HILL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 


ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. BYRD of West 


Virginia, Mr. MunDT, Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Javrrs to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 536) 
entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall hold certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., in 
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trust for the Cherokee Nation upon pay- 
ment by the Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per 
acre to the Federal Government.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2912. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of 
certain records of the U.S. Government,” 
appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARL- 
son members of the Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate for the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers referred to 
in the report of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 68-10. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time at this particular time 
because the message from the Senate on 
the civil rights bill has just been received 
by the House. 

It is therefore appropriate that there 
should be inserted in the Recorp a letter 
dated March 11, 1968, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States addressed to 
the Speaker of the House on this im- 
portant bill on this important subject. 

The letter is as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Today—by a vote of 
71 to 20—the Senate took an historic step 
toward strengthening human rights in 
America. 

Two years ago the House by a 259 to 157 
vote on final passage sent to the Senate a 
civil rights measure which contained a fair 
housing provision, 

Several provisions of the Senate bill will be 
familiar to the Members of the House—par- 
ticularly the fair housing section, the title 
that gives new protection to persons exer- 
cising their individual rights, and provisions 
affecting those who contribute to civil 
disorder. 

The fate of this bill now rests with the 
House of Representatives. 

I deeply believe, Mr. Speaker, that passage 
of this legislation is more important today 
than ever before. 

Prompt action by the House on this bill 
will be a signal. 

—to minority group Americans, that the 
path to peaceful progress is open and 
available to all who choose to walk it; 

—to all Americans, that our national pur- 
pose is being served, and the require- 
ments of our national conscience met, 
through lawful democratic processes; 

—and to the world, that America is de- 
termined to achieve racial harmony and 
social justice for all her people. 

To one man—the Negro veteran of Viet- 

nam—the fair housing provision will have a 
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special meaning. I do not need to tell you 
what he has done for our country. It is up 
to us—to all of us—to assure him the ele- 
mental rights in his own country for which 
he risked his life overseas. That man—and 
his race—are entitled to the justice this bill 
provides. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of both 
parties in the House of Representatives to 
complete this work—vigorously and promptly. 
It will be nonpartisan recognition of justice 
and equality for all American citizens. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


PROCEDURE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
MEASURE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to ask the majority leader 
if he is prepared at this time to tell the 
Members of the House what we might 
expect as to the method of proceeding 
to and considering the message just re- 
ceived from the Senate. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the question of the distinguished gen- 
tleman, may I reply that no decision 
has been made on that matter at this 
time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. May I inquire 
further of the gentleman if the House 
will be sufficiently advised in advance 
when that determination is made? 

Mr. ALBERT. I give the gentleman 
full assurance on that. This matter is 
too important to do otherwise than to 
fully advise all Members of the House 
as to any action the House might take. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and yield 
back the balance of my time. 


ROTATION OF COMBAT TROOPS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that some men who 
have served in Vietnam are subject to 
return to this area after 60 days relief 
in another area. This information was 
confirmed to me by the chief of legis- 
lative liaison and I find that this policy 
is both arbitrary and discriminatory. In 
view of the extremely hazardous duty 
involved in the action in Southeast Asia, 
and particularly in Vietnam, one tour 
of duty should be enough for any man. 
Certainly there must be a sufficient re- 
serve force to accommodate the replace- 
ment of any man who does complete his 
tour of duty in this area. I have there- 
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fore called upon the Secretary of De- 
fense to reexamine what I and many of 
my colleagues consider to be an unfair 
and unrealistic policy. Certainly any man 
or officer who puts his life on the line 
once can be replaced by any of the count- 
less thousands presently serving in safe 
areas. I have asked the Secretary to give 
immediate and serious consideration to 
reexamine a policy that is obviously so 
unfair. 

I am hopeful that this injustice re- 
ceives prompt and favorable action. 


SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT OF 1968 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, those who 
have had occasion to travel in the Far 
East know only too well that millions 
of people do not enjoy the safe drinking 
water most Americans take for granted. 
Because we have taken for granted our 
potable water, it may come as a surprise 
to some that the legislation for safe 
drinking water which President Johnson 
has brought to our attention needs our 
urgent consideration. 2 

The Safe Drinking Water Act is di- 
rected toward a problem of 1968 because 
it is a problem of our industrialized 
society. 

This is an era of new products—chem- 
icals, synthetics, radioactive substances, 
insecticides. These are essential to our 
way of living, to our prosperity, even to 
our national defense. 

Yet, with all the individual and social 
benefits, there also are certain known 
and suspect, health hazards associated 
with these substances. In the production 
and use of these substances, it is almost 
inevitable that some toxic materials will 
get into our public water supply systems. 

And it is incumbent upon us to find 
better means to remove them from the 
water we drink: 

The legislation recommended by Pres- 
ident Johnson would help us accomplish 
this. It would authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to study 
the safety of public drinking water sup- 
plies in the United States and determine 
whether any further steps should be 
taken to make sure such supplies are 
safe. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we must have 
such a study and a report on the results 
of its findings so that we may act to 
protect Americans from these new haz- 
ards. I urge the Congress to approve the 
President's request. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING, COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may sit during 
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general debate today. This has been 
cleared, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 51 

Bell Galifianakis Rarick 
Berry Gettys Rees 
Bingham Green, Oreg. Resnick 

Hagan uss 
Carter Hansen, Idaho Roybal 
Clawson, Del Harvey St. Onge 
Cleveland Herlong Scheuer 
Conyers Holland Selden 
Cowger Hosmer Shriver 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Mo. Steiger, Wis. 
de la Garza Karsten Teague, Tex. 
Delaney King, Calif. Thompson, N.J. 
Dowdy McFall tt 
Dulski Mailliard Vanik 
Dwyer Patman Wampler 
Eckhardt Pelly Watts 
Edwards,La. Pepper Whalley 
Flynt Pucinski Whitten 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DESIGNATION OF THE MOST REV- 
EREND TERENCE JAMES COOKE 
AS ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1967, the beloved archbishop of 
New York, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
passed to his eternal reward. We who 
were fortunate to have known, loved, and 
respected him as a clergyman and friend 
were most distressed that we, regardless 
of our faith, would no longer have the 
benefit of his guidance. 

On March 8, 1968, His Holiness Pope 
Paul VI named the Most Reverend 
Terence James Cooke, a native New 
Yorker, to succeed the late Cardinal 
Spellman as archbishop of New York. 
Our beloved cardinal had looked with 
great favor on this young and talented 
priest, when he chose him as his secre- 
tary in 1957. Then, in a series of rapid 
promotions Archbishop-Designate Cooke 
was named a monsignor and appointed 
vice chancellor of the archdiocese in 
1958, chancellor in 1961, vicar general in 
February 1965, auxiliary bishop in Sep- 
tember 1965, and episcopal vicar for the 
175 parishes of Manhattan and the 
Bronx in 1966. 
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I wish, therefore, at this time and on 
behalf of my constituency to extend my 
warmest congratulations and Godspeed 
to Archbishop-Designate Cooke in his 
new assignment, which he officially will 
assume on April 4, 1968. 


ONE-FOURTH OF HOUSE MEMBER- 
SHIP REQUEST STUDY OF POLICY 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
attention of the Nation is centered largely 
on the hearings in the Senate on Viet- 
nam, a development of significance is 
occurring on the House side of the Cap- 
itol. As of this noon, more than one-quar- 
ter of the total membership of this body 
had agreed to cosponsor a resolution 
calling for immediate study of basic pol- 
icy in Southeast Asia. This amazing re- 
sponse includes 15 additional Members 
who just this morning agreed to cospon- 
sor the resolution. To me this is a sig- 
nificant development and should have 
the attention of the executive branch as 
it ponders what to do in respect to troop 
commitments. 

One-quarter of the House membership 
certainly is a significant group, repre- 
senting as it does one-fourth of the 
American people. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. As one of the cosponsors, 
with the gentleman from Illinois, of the 
resolution to which he has referred, I 
wish to urge my colleagues in the House 
today to support this effort. If you think 
the Congress ought to be heard before 
another 200,000 troops are sent to South- 
east Asia, if you think the Congress ought 
to be heard on this big decision that will 
affect the lives of Americans in the years 
ahead and our course down the road 
then here is a chance to get the Congress 
involved, and not simply be presented 
with a decision which is probably going 
to be made within the next few days. I 
urge support of the resolution. 

Mr. FINDLEY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the names of the cosponsors 
will be announced next Monday. 


FINDLEY-UDALL RESOLUTION ON 
VIETNAM STUDY 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with interest to the message just given 
the House by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and the remarks 
pertinent thereto by my colleague from 
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Arizona. Understandably, a resolution of 
this kind is deserving of our notice. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I decry what seems 
to be currently an inclination to jump in 
and second guess the President of the 
United States before he has had an op- 
portunity for full and fair consideration 
of the decisions that he must make as 
our Commander in Chief. I frankly am 
appalled when I hear brought into this 
House for consideration in behalf of a 
resolution a figure of 200,000 troops that 
will be sent anywhere. Nowhere in the 
records of this body, nor in any message 
sent to any committee of this body, has 
anyone indicated that there will be a 
request for 200,000 troops—or 20,000, or 
2,000, or 2 million. This is a strange new 
ball game in which we second guess the 
coach before the kickoff. 

I consider this very close to irresponsi- 
bility when we say that we are going to 
debate something in terms of a new pol- 
icy which has not even been advocated 
by the President of the United States. I 
do not know if it will help resolve the 
great debate that rages in the country 
today to join it here on what appears to 
be a speculative approach—perhaps a 
guesswork approach—but I do know one 
thing: It may add comfort to our adver- 
saries to learn that, before the President 
has a chance to evaluate the situation as 
described by his military and civilian ad- 
visers, we are going to enter the fray and 
second guess him in advance of any rec- 
ommendation. 

I have always understood that action 
by resolution was to resolve us in the di- 
rection of unity. Contemplated action 
with respect to rumors and reports of 
requests unmade officially at this time 
divides us—first, from our President, and 
second, among ourselves. Twice divided 
we are in disorder and more certain to 
fail today and fall tomorrow. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man in the well and compliment him 
on those remarks. I think it would be 
wrong, entirely wrong, that we telegraph 
the North Vietnamese what our plans 
are. I compliment again the gentleman 
in the well. 


FRENCH SENATORIAL DELEGATION 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few days we have been honored 
with the visit of a delegation of French 
Senators, members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Law, Legisla- 
tion, and Public Administration. It was 
my great personal privilege to meet and 
confer with the Senators who have been 
in the United States since March 1 and 
who have concluded their Washington 
visit by meeting with Members of our 
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ue Senate and House of Representa- 
ves. 

The purpose of their factfinding trip is 
to obtain firsthand information on 
American institutions—including the 
organization of the presidential system, 
the Congress, the Supreme Court, the 
State legislature, administration of 
justice, the Federal and State courts, 
the penitentiary system—including the 
FBI and other Federal law enforcement 
organizations—public administration— 
including American municipal organiza- 
tion and management. 

The members of the delegation in- 
clude the Honorable Marcel Prelot, 
chairman of the delegation and Senator 
of Doubs; the Honorable Jean Geoffroy, 
Senator of Vaucluse; the Honorable 
Pierre Senator of Charente; 
the Honorable Marcel Molle, Senator 
of Ardeche; and Mr. Jean Guyomare’h, 
member of the Senate staff. 

In the spirit of the historic ties of 
friendship and cooperation that have 
linked France and America since before 
the American Revolution, I want to take 
this opportunity to officially extend a 
warm welcome to our distinguished fel- 
low legislators in the hope that their trip 
will be a fruitful and informative one, 
and that through this personal contact 
we may further strengthen the bridges 
of international understanding which 
join our two nations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
H.R. 15688, TO EXTEND THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, as I men- 
tioned on the floor of the House yester- 
day, the Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
will hold a hearing on H.R. 15688, to ex- 
tend the Reorganization Act, on Wednes- 
day morning, March 13, at 10 a.m. in 
room 2154 of the Rayburn House Office 
Building. 

Any Member who desires to testify on 
this measure should contact the subcom- 
mittee on extension 2738. 


“CLOAKROOM GENERALS” MAKING 
POLICY ON VIETNAM 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
when it comes to that time and that sea- 
son of the year when we are all seeking 
reelection, we sometimes lose our sense 
of balance. I listened last night, the first 
opportunity I have had, to the so-called 
interrogations over in the Senate. I am 
wondering what would happen if 435 
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“cloakroom generals” here started run- 
ning the war in Vietnam. We have a 
handful of “cloakroom generals” now in 
the Senate who are making policy, they 
think, on when to stop bombing, on when 
to start bombing, on how many troops to 


use. 

If this Congress thinks for 1 minute 
that we can get together, as a body of 435 
Members, impelled by our own personal 
reasons and desires and ambitions, on a 
decisive plan to prosecute this war—and 
war it is—to a conclusion that would be 
beneficial to the Nation, we are very se- 
riously misled. There is only one way to 
do it. Those courageous ones amongst us 
who are sitting around here, nesting as 
doves, but cawing as crows, if we decide 
the time has come to make an end of this 
situation in Vietnam, it is very easy to 
do: Stand up courageously and introduce 
legislation to repeal the Tonkin Bay reso- 
lution, and at that time also to repeal the 
Formosan resolution, and to repeal the 
Middle East resolution, and to repeal the 
NATO resolution, and to repeal the 
SEATO resolution, because each and 
every one of these on a moment’s notice 
can put us into just as bad a situation as 
we admittedly find ourselves in today. 
Let us close the doors. 

I am known as a protectionist by all. 
The so-called great freetraders and 
great one-worlders have ridiculed me for 
years. But I am not enough of an isola- 
tionist to say that this Nation has 
reached the point in history when this 
Nation will not reach out a hand to help 
other nations in the world and to lift 
them to a plane where we can all look 
each other in the eye as members of the 
human race. 


CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY IN 
THE CONDUCT OF THE VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
is divided. It has been divided almost to 
a degree that has not occurred in this 
century or about in any war in modern 
times. 

I respect the President and his consti- 
tutional powers. I respect our very great 
Secretary of State. But I also respect the 
Congress and its constitutional role. 

The joint resolution which started 
this little discussion is not a dove resolu- 
tion or a hawk resolution; it is a Con- 
gress resolution. It says that we, the 
Congress, should have a voice in the 
takeoff; that we, the Congress, should 
decide whether or not the effort in 
Southeast Asia ought to be enlarged or 
whether it ought to be abandoned or 
whether it ought to be modified. It is the 
kind of resolution that the most hawkish 
Member of this House can support. It is 
the kind of resolution that the most 
dovish Member of this House can sup- 
port. It is merely a resolution which says 
that now, to unify the country, to resolve 
these problems, the Congress ought to 
inject itself into this and have a debate 
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in this House and in the other Chamber 
and decide the best course for the coun- 
try. 

If we do this, whatever course is 
chosen, the President and the country 
will have more unity and more support 
than we have today. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to commend 
the gentleman for the statement he has 
just made. 

Daily I receive letters on the subject 
and the citizens are concerned. I would 
say to the House that we are the elected 
Representatives who are closest to the 
people. Certainly we should make our 
voices heard on this vital matter. We 
ought to determine the facts regarding 
Vietnam and then have a part in making 
the policy of this country. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I certainly want to con- 
cur in what the gentleman has said, that 
matters of great import in the history 
of our country need debate in the Con- 
gress at any time, and this may be that 
time. 


I hope my colleague will agree that 
the reference to a figure of 200,000 troops 
going to Vietnam is one which is not 
supported by any official document. The 
official recommendation is not before any 
committee of the Congress now, nor is 
one for the wherewithal to support such 
troops. 

I differed on the point of using this as 
a basis for argument. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is tech- 
nically correct, but every major news- 
paper and every major news magazine 
in this country says that such a figure is 
being considered. Does the gentleman 
doubt that this is one of the proposals 
which is under consideration? 

Mr. CAREY. I have serious reservations 
about whether this is under considera- 
tion, until the President tells me it is 
under consideration. 

If my colleague would yield further, 
is the gentleman suggesting that we in 
the Congress will debate this question on 
a publication basis, that we will take our 
tune from the newspapers and news 
weeklies and debate editorial questions? 
I would prefer to have such recommenda- 
tions from the Chief Executive of this 
country. 

Mr. UDALL. Our proposal is that the 
Secretaries of State and Defense come 
before the Congress and consult with the 
Congress; that we take testimony, and 
bring a resolution to this floor, which 
could be amended. That would give us 
a sense of unity and would let the Con- 
gress help decide the course this country 
wants to take. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN 
DIPLOMACY 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mrs. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in all of 
this Vietnam situation, the situation 
which is presently nearly as hot over in 
the Middle East, the situation which will 
grow in Africa if we are not careful, it 
seems to me the thing which is lacking 
is the human element. It will matter most 
of all who tries to talk with the Viet- 
namese, with the Vietcong, with Hanoi, 
with Peking, with Moscow—who the man 
is and how much he knows that he does 
not know. 

Those people have been in this business 
of diplomacy, for centuries. They have 
learned a subtlety, a suavity of which we 
have little or no conception. 

We go out and we are all too apt to tell 
them a few things instead of asking them, 
instead of asking, “What should be 
done?” 

Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly certain 
that if we could find the right people— 
oh, and they have to be so right—to send 
out, we could make peace in all areas of 
the world. I must admit that I pray to 
God, in whom I believe, that such may be 
the case in the next few months. 


REGULATION OF DEVICES CAPABLE 
OF CAUSING RADIO INTERFERENCE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14910) to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, to give the Federal Com- 
munications Commission authority to 
prescribe regulations for the manufac- 
ture, import, sale, shipment, or use of 
devices which cause harmful interfer- 
ence to radio reception. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 14910, with 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
STAGGERS] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. The Chair now recognizes the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation would 
authorize the Federal Communications 
Commission to prescribe reasonable reg- 
ulations governing the interference po- 
tential of devices capable of emitting 
radio energy which could cause harmful 
interference to radio communications. 
These regulations would be applicable 
to the manufacture, importation, sale, 
offering for sale, shipment, or use of 
such devices. 

However, such regulations would not 
be applicable to— 
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First, carriers transporting such de- 
vices without trading in them; 

Second, devices intended for export; 

Third, devices constructed by elec- 
tronic utilities for their own use, or 

Fourth, devices for the use of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under the existing provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934, the FCC 
is authorized to prohibit the use of any 
device which causes radio interference. 
However, as the act is now written, this 
must be done on a case-by-case basis. 
Thus if an electronic garage door opener 
is interfering with an air traffic control 
frequency, as has often happened in the 
past, the FCC and the Federal Aviation 
Administration must go out, locate the 
door, and require its owner to cease its 
use. Or, if a doctor’s diathermy machine 
is interfering with radio or television re- 
ception in an area, the FCC must go 
out, locate the machine, and order the 
discontinuance of its use until it can be 
modified to avoid such interference. 

Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize that 
the FCC already has authority to do this. 
In fact, in fiscal 1966 over 150,000 man- 
hours were expended in tracking down 
devices causing radio interference and 
ordering them to cease operation. 

This present system of preventing ra- 
dio interference is not only time consum- 
ing and expensive or the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but it is also exasperating for 
the consumer. The consumer buys a de- 
vice rightfully expecting to use it for its 
intended purpose. Then he finds to his 
sorrow that because it causes radio in- 
terference, he must either have it modi- 
fied or cease to use it. This is not as 
is should be. 

This bill by authorizing the FCC to 
establish reasonable regulations with re- 
spect to the problem, which, I should add, 
would apply mainly to manufacturers 
and importers, would solve a substan- 
tial part of the present enforcement 
problem with no detriment to users of 
devices. 

In many instances these regulations 
will be existing technical standards 
which the FCC has already formulated 
for devices which emit radio frequency 
energy. 

In formulating new regulations the 
FCC would consult with the affected in- 
dustry on the standards and on such 
other matters as changeover periods. Be- 
fore promulgating these regulations the 
FCC would give public notice of the rule- 
making proceedings and interested per- 
sons including all segments of the in- 
dustry affected by the regulations would 
be afforded an ample opportunity to com- 
ment upon them. The regulations pre- 
scribed under this authority would, of 
course, be concerned only with the per- 
formance of the devices to which they are 
applicable in terms of their potential for 
interfering with radio communications. 
They would not be applicable to the de- 
signs or manner of production of such 
devices. 

There are many kinds of devices cov- 
ered by the bill and their number is con- 
stantly growing as modern technology 
expands. 

Included are such things as electronic 
garage door openers, certain electronic 
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toys, high-powered electronic heaters, 
diathermy machines, welders, radio and 
television receivers, ultrasonic cleaners, 
and remote control devices for such 
equipment as industrial cranes. 

Enactment of this bill should by re- 
ducing radio interference have several 
benefits for the American people. Among 
other things it will: 

First, make a substantial contribution 
to air safety and air traffic control 
activities; 

Second, make police and fire depart- 
ment use of radio much more effective 
and consequently contribute to the pres- 
ervation of life and property; and 

Third, lessen the static, garbled signals, 
and fluttering images on countless radio 
and television sets throughout the land. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I am told that 
there have been some cases where devices 
creating radio interference have inter- 
fered with the electronic heart pacers 
which doctors are now able to implant in 
human beings to regulate their heart- 
beat. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was reported 
out unanimously by the Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power and by the 
full Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I know of no opposition to 
its enactment. 

Its enactment will not result in any 
result in savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In fact, in the year ahead it should 
result in savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I urge its passage by the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia yielding to me at this point as I, 
for one, certainly wish to clarify the pur- 
poses of the bill not only for my own in- 
formation but for the information of the 
membership generally. 

Would the adoption of this legislation 
in anywise affect the power of local sta- 
tions with reference to their frequencies 
as currently allocated by the FCC? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, indeed. 

Mr. HALL. Would the adoption of this 
legislation in any manner or means affect 
a local community building roads, by 
either requiring a shield, or precluding 
the construction of, perhaps, high-rise 
buildings that might by reflection of elec- 
tronic waves diminish reception in many 
communities? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No. This only applies 
to devices capable of emitting radio fre- 
quency energy which could cause harm- 
ful interference to radio communications. 

Mr. HALL. Only applies to what? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Devices capable of 
emitting radiofrequency energy which 
could cause harmful interference to radio 
communications. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we now have 
legislation on the books designed to con- 
trol the use of such machines as the 
supersonic diathermy machine, and 
others. 
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Will this apply additionally to those 
devices, or will this legislation, if adopted, 
delegate power to the FCC for the fur- 
ther control of those devices? 

Mr. STAGGERS. They have the power 
with reference to the diathermy machine 
and other devices which cause interfer- 
ence to radio communications to put 
them out of operation. By giving the FCC 
power to prescribe regulations which 
would be applicable to the manufacture 
and importation of such devices we will 
be preventing such devices from getting 
into operation, or, for that matter, into 
the hands of consumers. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for that 
response. However, it is my opinion that 
the gentleman from West Virginia an- 
ticipates my final question, and the ques- 
tion to which I am building up to is this: 

At one time there was a great cost 
which was inured by the public in a 
requisite changeover of such machines. 
I know there is no cost involved here to 
the Federal Government or to the tax- 
payer. However, could the adoption of 
this legislation, either directly or indi- 
rectly, eventually inure to the cost of 
individual users other than the manufac- 
turers thereof insofar as the individual 
user having to get rid of an old-type ma- 
chine by a date certain and acquire new 
ones? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No; that would not 
be the case. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia will yield 
further, there is nothing contained here- 
in which would eventually require that 
everyone who now owns a radio or tele- 
vision set would have to have added 
thereto a piece of equipment such as a 
special adapter relating thereto in order 
to have certain reception? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I cannot foresee any- 
thing being done along that line if the 
provisions of this bill are adopted. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for his response to my questions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 emplowered and di- 
rected. the Federal Communications 
Commission to discover and suppress 
equipment and devices which cause radio 
interference. There are many things that 
may cause such intereference, and over 
the years the numbers and types of 
such devices have grown. 

The first thing that comes to mind 
when the subject is discussed is inter- 
ference to ordinary radio and television 
reception. That is important, but it is a 
very small part of the problem. One is 
apt to think also of amateur radio oper- 
ators as being the prime source of an- 
noying interference. As a matter of fact, 
this particular legislation is not aimed 
at this problem at all. The reason it is 
not considered here is the fact that ama- 
teur operators are licensed and have cer- 
tain specific duties and restrictions con- 
cerning the use of the equipment covered 
thereby. Further, the equipment used by 
amateurs is actually subject to regulation 
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and restriction as to its ability to stay 
within the bounds of the proper fre- 
quencies. If amateur operators here and 
there cause a problem, it is nothing that 
needs legislation or toward which this 
legislation is aimed. 

What, then, are the gadgets in ordinary 
use from day to day which are apt to 
cause interference? A few of these are set 
forth in the committee report and in- 
clude garage door openers, electronic 
toys, diathermy machines, welders, and 
industrial cranes. While it is true that 
devices in these categories may here and 
there cause problems with ordinary tele- 
vision and radio receivers, they can and 
do also cause far more serious problems 
in many instances. For example, the in- 
terference set up by a faulty garage door 
opener or an industrial crane can seri- 
ously disrupt air traffic control around a 
major airport. It needs no description to 
the Members of this body to outline the 
very serious dangers that this can bring 
about. Such interference at times has also 
affected space communications. There 
have been instances where the impulses 
also have disrupted and overriden police 
and fire radio service. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the au- 
thority of the Federal Communications 
Commission to run down and suppress 
such electronic emanations is not only 
important but mandatory. The trouble 
with the authorities now in existence lies 
in the fact that they can be used only 
after such interference exists and can be 
located. As a result, investigators from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the armed services, and even private 
sources spend much time and money 
trying to pinpoint the sources of dan- 
gerous and annoying interference. After 
great trouble it may very likely be dis- 
covered that the source of the difficulty 
is an automatic garage door opener which 
the householder has innocently pur- 
chased feeling entirely secure that it 
would not be on the market if it were 
apt to cause such trouble. But there it 
is. And now the householder is informed 
that he has two courses of action. One is 
to find a way to correct the difficulty with 
his garage door opener, and the other 
is to scrap it. Regardless of any rights 
that the individual citizen may have 
against the manufacturer of such a de- 
vice, it is small comfort either to him or 
to the governmental agency involved that 
he must pursue them. 

The best answer to these problems lies 
in identifying the kinds of devices which 
are likely to cause interference and 
make sure that they are manufactured to 
specifications that will eliminate the 
problem. This is not an unknown device 
at the present time. It is required that 
marine radiotelephones be submitted for 
approval and manufactured only after 
being “type accepted.” This has elimi- 
nated one source of very troublesome in- 
terference in the field of marine com- 
munications. 

It is intended by the legislation before 
us today that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will make regulations 
which will eliminate faulty electronic de- 
vices from the market and thus save the 
businessman and householder from being 
an unknowing violator of the law. On the 
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other hand, it will also assist the manu- 
facturer of such devices by knowing what 
standard can be safely adhered to in 
the manufacturing process and what 
level signal emanation can be allowed in 
his product. 

For these reasons which seem eminent- 
ly sensible to me from the standpoint of 
both safety and convenience, I recom- 
mend this legislation to the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one additional ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I presently have a question, or a query, 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission, submitted by a local sheriff 
from the district I represent. His com- 
plaint primarily is that he cannot have 
a band free from interception, from un- 
wanted listeners or, indeed, free from 
sources of interference from other ema- 
nations or frequencies closely related to 
his band. 

I would ask the gentleman whether 
there is anything in this bill before us 
that would aid or assist the Federal 
Communications Commission in solving 
such problems, and I am well aware cf 
the fact that the air and the frequencies 
are cluttered with many different de- 
vices that do cause interference. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri that 
this bill does not cover this, nor does it 
attempt to do so. The matters which the 
gentleman brings to the floor at this 
time are covered by other sections of the 
Federal Communications Act. 

May I also say that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission does have ju- 
risdiction in that field to correct the sit- 
uation with which the gentleman is 
pos they already have that jurisdic- 

on. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentleman say 
that this is a rather common complaint? 
I detect, I believe, from his familiarity 
with the subject that perhaps others 
have heard the same thing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to what he mentioned just a mo- 
ment ago? 

Mr. HALL. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, that is a com- 
mon occurrence, that is a common com- 
plaint, and may I say one on which the 
Federal Communications Commission 
receives probably as many complaints as 
any other throughout the country, not 
only from the police, but from others 
who have mobile units, or stationary 
units similar to what the police have. 

Mr. HALL. Basically, it is a question of 
not enough frequencies, is it not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct, and 
is due, of course, to being unable to sep- 
arate the bands without interference, and 
the probability or likelihood of inter- 
ference is much greater where the bands 
are close together. 

Mr. GROSS: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it true that automatic 
devices for the opening of garage doors 
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located near airports sometimes cause 
interference with electronic devices for 
the guiding of airplanes? 

Mr. SPRINGER, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GROSS. And in that connection in 
the correction of such devices does this 
bill provide for the expense of changing 
the equipment over, or doing whatever 
is necessary to eliminate the interfer- 
ence? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It does not. These 
would be hearings between industry and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and there would be a chance to cor- 
rect it and, for instance, if the garage 
door manufacturer, as an example, is not 
satisfied, he may take an appeal to the 
courts, so that all of his course of proce- 
dure from the very beginning of the 
hearings is protected through the courts. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the individ- 
ual homeowner who has this device but 
who has no knowledge whatever of the 
interference. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is nothing in 
this that has to do with the local owner. 
This has to do solely with the manufac- 
turer, 

Mr. GROSS. I see. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the committee I support 
this bill wholeheartedly. This bill was 
approved unanimously by our Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

I think we can put this in the category 
of a consumer bill. This Congress has 
done much in the field of protecting con- 
sumers. For example, I purchased a 
couple of the little walkie-talkie instru- 
ments for my children and so far as I 
know they do not cause any interference 
with other reception. But there is a 
possibility that some of them that are on 
the market do. Therefore, they would 
have to be discontinued so far as their 
use is concerned, if they do interfere. 

Much has been said here about garage 
doors and so on, But I think from my 
personal background and concern that 
this bill is very important also to the 
efficient operation of law enforcement 
agencies, fire departments, rescue squads, 
and all types of crime prevention instru- 
ments including firefighting vehicles. 

So I do hope that this will have the 
overwhelming approval of the House, As 
I said in the beginning, I wholeheartedly 
support it. It is a consumer bill to protect 
the consumer from acquiring equipment 
that may have the potential interference 
that we are trying to prevent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I will preface 
my question with some comment on the 
problem of radio interference as it relates 
to garage door opening devices. 

Iam familiar with the subject because 
one of the largest and most reputable 
1 of these devices is located 

my congressional district, and for the 
rn 
volved with the FCC in a docket propos- 
ing new regulations on the frequencies 
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that may be used and the radiation that 
may be emitted by garage door opening 
devices. 

It is unfortunate and unfair to con- 
tinue to use the garage door opener as 
the scapegoat or the bad example when 
we discuss radio interference. 

The committee report on this bill refers 
to the Los Alamitos case, where there 
was interference with Navy radio com- 
munications caused by garage door open- 
ers. It is only fair to point out that the 
devices in question were old equipment, 
manufactured many years ago by firms 
no longer in business. At the time of 
manufacture they may or may not have 
complied with FCC regulations concern- 
ing radiation, but at the time of the in- 
cident cited they were found to exceed 
very greatly the FCC limitations. In other 
words, the offending devices were non- 
complying with existing regulation. 

No case has been cited and I do not 
believe any case can be cited where a 
certificated garage door opener produced 
by a reputable manufacturer in compli- 
ance with FCC regulations has created 
interference. 

In the course of the FCC proceedings, 
the manufacturers have gone to con- 
siderable expense to stage flyover tests. 
Aircraft with high performance receiv- 
ing equipment have been flown over 
major cities at low altitudes to measure 
radiation noise levels. These tests have 
demonstrated that the level over resi- 
dential areas where garage door openers 
are used is relatively low. The high levels 
of interference have occurred in indus- 
trial areas. 

The noise levels over Toronto, Canada, 
where there are virtually no VHF radio 
controls, did not differ materially from 
the noise levels over Detroit and Cleve- 
land, where there are countless numbers 
of garage door openers. 

It is significant that no manufacturer 
of these devices, and they regularly en- 
gage in testing the radio controls, has 
ever received a complaint that activity 
in the plant was causing harmful inter- 
ference to aircraft radio equipment. One 
manufacturer is located within 1,500 feet 
of the control tower at Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport and regularly en- 
gages in testing his radio control equip- 
ment without complaint. Another has 
been similarly engaged without com- 
plaint within 2,500 feet of the tower at 
the Fort Lauderdale airport. 

Indeed, many gates and doors at the 
airports themselves are operated by these 
devices. 

In short, I think it is time for everyone 
concerned to acknowledge that a radio 
controlled garage door opener, manu- 
factured in conformity with present FCC 
regulations, does not create radiation 
harmful to other radio users. 

These same flyover tests showed that a 
device manufactured in conformity with 
the regulations could not be detected, 
even with the most sophisticated high 
performance receiving equipment, at 
levels above 100 feet. The tests were con- 
ducted over a device set up in an open 
field. Normal installation inside a resi- 
dential garage would shield the device 
even more and make it even more diffi- 
cult to detect. 
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My constituent would take vigorous 
exception to the statement on page 2 of 
the report: 

The garage door opener radiates energy 


over a large portion of the band; thus in a 
sense, contaminates the spectrum, 


The fact is that the radiation of the 
device cannot be detected if the device is 
manufactured to conform to existing FCC 
regulations. If radiation cannot be de- 
tected, is it fair to say that it “contam- 
inates the spectrum”? Contamination, in 
a degree too small for any measurement, 
is a ridiculous basis for criticism of the 
device. 

I think it is time to lay to rest once 
and for all the idea that the radio con- 
trolled garage door opener is the prin- 
cipal or the only or the worst source of 
radiation. 

I am happy to note that the report 
makes reference to the Gemini incident, 
when interference caused by the ignition 
system in a winch truck interrupted com- 
munications with the spaceship. 

This is only one example of industrial 
operations that are serious sources of 
harmful interference and might really be 
said to “contaminate the spectrum.” 
Other sources include high-powered elec- 
tronic heaters, welders, diathermy ma- 
chines and many, many operations of 
the electric power industry. This is why 
the level of harmful interference is so 
high over the industrial areas of our 
cities, while it is very low over the resi- 
dential areas, where the garage door 
openers are used. 

Now I should like to address a question 
to the members of the committee. 

On page 2 of the report it is said that 
the purpose of the legislation is to over- 
come the fact that, and I quote: 

The Communications Act does not pres- 
ently authorize the FCC to prescribe regula- 
tions to require that devices capable of 
emitting radio frequency energy must be 
designed to avoid interference. 


This leads one to believe that “design” 
is the factor that must be regulated. 

But on page 4 of the report we find 
the following: 

The regulations prescribed under this au- 
thority would, of course, be concerned only 
with the performance of the devices to which 
they are applicable in terms of their poten- 
tial for interfering with radio communica- 
tions. They would not be applicable to the 
1 or manner of production of such de- 

ces. 


Now I seek this clarification. Is it our 
intention to authorize regulation of de- 
sign and manufacture, or is our intention 
that the FCC will establish standards 
that must be met by these devices? 

I would like some assurance that it is 
the interference with which we are con- 
cerned, and that the FCC will promul- 
gate its regulation on that basis, so that, 
regardless of design or method of man- 
ufacture, the FCC rules will go solely to 
the manufactured item. Does it or does it 
not have the capability of causing harm- 
ful interference? 

Mr. STAGGERS. To answer the latter 
part of the gentleman’s question which 
he has propounded, I think that this 
word was used inadvertently.: A better 
word would have been ‘“built’—that 
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would have been better than the word 
“design.” 

And as to the latter part that you read 
as to the committee, I can assure you 
that we do not ever want to get into 
the question of the design. We will not do 
that. I do not think the time has come 
when we can do that, 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
reply. It certainly clarifies it with re- 
spect to that question. 

Manufacturers are very much con- 
cerned that there might be some attempt 
to regulate the design of their product. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Not in the least— 
there is no such intent. 

Mr. BOW. In other words, it is the 
finished product which must not send 
out radio signals. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I can assure the gen- 
tleman it is not the intent to regulate 
the design. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
answer. 

May I inquire of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] whether that is 
his feeling also? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am sure the chair- 
man has explained it exactly as the com- 
mittee understood it. The language used 
in the report may be a little unclear. 
However, I think the words “design” and 
“built” are similar in nature. But I think 
the word “built” is better than “design.” 

Mr. BOW. In other words, you do not 
have in mind that you are going to tell 
them how they will design these instru- 
ments. After they are designed and built, 
if they violate the FCC regulations, that 
is what you are seeking to control? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the committee 
would have no objection as to how a de- 
vice is built or designed or how a garage 
door is designed or built as long as there 
is no interference. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is 
further amended by adding hereto a new 
section 302 to read as follows: 

“DEVICES WHICH INTERFERE WITH RADIO 

RECEPTION 

“Sec, 302. (a) The Commission may, con- 
sistent with the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity, make reasonable regulations 
governing the interference potential of de- 
vices which in their operation are capable of 
emitting radio frequency energy by radia- 
tion, conduction, or other means in sufficient 
degree to cause harmful interference to radio 
communications, Such regulations shall be 
applicable to the manufacture, import, sale, 
offer for sale, shipment, or use of such de- 
vices, 

“(b) No person shall manufacture, import, 
sell, offer for sale, ship, or use devices which 
fail to comply with regulations promulgated 
pursuant to this section. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to carriers transporting 
such devices without trading in them, to de- 
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vices manufactured solely for export, to the 
manufacture, assembly, or installation of 
devices for its own use by a public utility 
engaged in providing electric service, or to 
devices for use by the Government of the 
United States or any agency thereof. Devices 
for use by the Government of the United 
States or any agency thereof shall be de- 
veloped, procured, or otherwise acquired, 
including offshore procurement, under 
United States Government criteria, stand- 
ards, or specifications designed to achieve 
the common objective of reducing interfer- 
ence to radio reception, taking into account 
the unique needs of national defense and 
security.” 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmitrH of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 14910) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to give the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for the manufacture, 
import, sale, shipment, or use of de- 
vices which cause harmful interference 
to radio reception, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1084, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

w motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 4, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY, TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE ON MARCH 13 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
ad sit during general debate on March 
13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can the gentleman 
inform us as to what the committee will 
be meeting about? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the subject is Fed- 
eral magistrates. I am advised this has 
been cleared with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATION TO REHABILITATE 
THE CORBETT TUNNEL IN WYO- 
MING 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I today 
introduce legislation to allow the Deaver 
Irrigation District to apply $51,829.99, 
previously credited toward its repayment 
obligation, to urgently needed reha- 
bilitation of the Corbett Tunnel in north- 
western Wyoming. 

The legislation was drafted by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at the request of 
myself and Senator Hansen and is being 
introduced in the Senate as well. 

It provides for an equitable adjust- 
ment of the repayment contract signed 
by the Deaver Irrigation District with 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Shoshone 
project. 

All principals to the legislation seem 
agreeable that the measure is necessary, 
equitable, and in the best interests of 
Wyoming and the Federal Government. 

I sincerely hope that the Bureau will 
move with dispatch in preparation of the 
necessary report on the bill and that the 
measure can be acted on favorably in 
this session. 

The need for this legislation was 
brought to my attention by the chairman 
of the board of commissioners of the 
Deaver Irrigation District, Virgil Zwemer. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was ex- 
tremely cooperative in the preparation 
of the complex legal and fiscal back- 
ground to the request and, as I have 
indicated, prepared the bill which I to- 
day introduce. 

So that the record on this question will 
be complete, I include with my remarks 
a comprehensive background paper, in 
the form of a letter to me signed by N. B. 
Bennett, Jr., Acting Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, along with the 
Zwemer communication to which I have 
alluded: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1968. 
Hon, WI LTA Henry HARRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Harrison: This is to supplement 
our December 14, 1967, acknowledgment of 
your letter of December 6, 1967, concerning 
& letter you received from the Deaver Irriga- 
tion District of the Frannie Division, Sho- 
shone Project, Wyoming. The District is re- 
questing special legislation to permit the ap- 
plication of certain credits toward its current 
repayment installments so that it may fi- 
nance its share of the rehabilitation of Cor- 
bett Tunnel. 

The District’s request concerns the credit- 
ing of revenues accumulated from the sale 
of townsites and the leasing and sale of 
project land accumulated prior to December 
31, 1929. These funds total $51,829.11 and 
have been credited to the District’s construc- 
tion cost obligation to the United States un- 
der terms of the District’s repayment con- 
tract, dated November 14, 1959, approved by 
the Act of October 27, 1949 (63 Stat. 941). As 
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these revenues were earned prior to the as- 
sumption of the operation and maintenance 
responsibility for the Frannie Division by the 
District, Subsection I of the Act of Decem- 
ber 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 703), provide the rev- 
enues are to be applied to reduce the total 
contractual obligation. Had these revenues 
been earned subsequent to December 31, 
1929, when the District took over the operat- 
ing responsibility, they would be applied an- 
nually to the current construction charge 
installment. 

The rehabilitation of the Corbett Tunnel 
is a necessary program. It is planned for ac- 
complishment using regular operation and 
maintenance forces with costs shared between 
the Shoshone Irrigation District and the 
Deaver Irrigation District. Preliminary cost 
studies indicate that the resurfacing of the 
tunnel floor will cost $164,285 of which $115,- 
‘000 would be borne by the Shoshone Irriga- 
tion District, and $49,285 by the Deaver Ir- 
rigation District. Officials of both districts 
have indicated that the work can most effi- 
ciently and economically be performed over 
a period of about 7 years with their labor 
and equipment during off-season periods. We 
concur that this proposal would offer sub- 
stantial savings and result in satisfactory re- 
habilitation of this feature. 

Corbett Tunnel consists of a horseshoe 
section 10.75 feet high, 11.5 feet wide, and 
17,357 feet long, It is the first link in the 
Garland Division distribution system and 
heads at the left abutment of Corbett Di- 
version Dam. The tunnel is built through 
reaches of a conglomerate of gravels and 
clays, shales and sandstones, and was lined 
with concrete 9 inches thick when built be- 
tween 1906-1908. First water was diverted 
through it in April 1908. 

By 1917 river gravels had eroded the in- 
vert and reduced the capacity of the tunnel 
from 1,000 cfs to about 900 cfs. During the 
winter of 1917-1918, the invert was paved 
with a mortar of sand and portland cement. 
This mortar overlay has gradually eroded and 
the rough floor has been reexposed. In Feb- 
ruary 1963, commissioners from both the 
Deaver and Shoshone Irrigation Districts 
and engineers from the Bureau thoroughly 
examined the tunnel, It was agreed that the 
condition of the tunnel was not critical or 
hazardous, but that the invert would require 
resurfacing to restore capacity flows. Some 
seepage into the tunnel is occurring and has 
increased since 1948 when application of 
water to lands uphill from the tunnel in- 
creased the accumulation of ground water. 

The Bureau's Chief Engineer has recom- 
mended covering the invert with new con- 
crete to a minimum thickness of 1 inch. This 
new floor will be placed to the contour of 
the original invert on a properly cleaned 
surface, This type of program can be accom- 
plished by the districts in conjunction with 
their normal maintenance program. 

The Shoshone Irrigation District can han- 
dle the repayment of costs through normal 
assessment procedures. However, the Frannie 
Division is a small project, and productivity 
of the agricultural lands is relatively low. 
Gross crop value per irrigated acre ranged 
from $36 to about $46 over the past 5 years 
with an average value of $41 as compared to 
$85 for the Shoshone District. Despite this 
marginality in gross crop income, the Deaver 
Irrigation District has maintained repayment 
contract obligations. The District has been 
highly cooperative in all matters in opera- 
tion and maintenance, The District’s as- 
sumption of the $49,285 rehabilitation work 
would result in an increase in its construc- 
tion assessments and according to the Dis- 
trict officials would create financial distress 
among the water users. 

A rehabilitation and betterment loan un- 
der the Act of October 7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), 
mas been discussed with the Deaver Irriga- 
tion District officials as a means of financing 
the repairs to the tunnel. Details of the fi- 
nancing arrangements had not been worked 
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out when thè District received notice of the 
crediting of its obligation in an amount al- 
most equal to estimates of its share of re- 
pair costs, The District proposed using the 
credit for the repairs, and when told present 
law did not permit this, chose to request 
legislative aid. The use of the credits in this 
manner could prove to be a practical solu- 
tion to a difficult financial situation. 

We hope this information has been help- 
ful to you. If we can be of further assistance, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. B. BENNETT, Jr., 
Acting Commissioner. 
DEAVER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Deaver, Wyo., November 27, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HARRISON: The Bureau 
of Reclamation advised this District on Au- 
gust 30, 1967 that $51,829.11 had been accu- 
mulated in revenues from the sale of town- 
sites and the leasing and sale of project lands 
on the Frannie Division of the Shoshone 
Project prior to this District's taking over the 
operation and maintenance of the Frannie 
Division on December 31, 1929. Under Sub- 
section I of the Act of December 5, 1924 (43 
U.S.C. 501) this District is entitled to have 
these revenues applied on its project con- 
struction cost obligation to the United States 
under its repayment contract with the United 
States dated November 14, 1949 and approved 
by the Act of Congress of October 27, 1949 
(P.L, 419, 81st Congress, First Session). 

Since these revenues were earned before 
our District took over the operation and 
maintenance of the Frannie Division, Sub- 
section I of the Act of December 5, 1924 
requires that they be applied to the Dis- 
trict’s total construction cost obligation. Had 
the revenues been earned after our District 
took over such operation and maintenance, 
the revenues could be applied on the current 
construction charge installments which the 
District makes to the United States under its 
contract of November 14, 1949. In other words, 
revenues earned before our District took over 
operation and maintenance of the Frannie 
Division must be applied on the tall-end of 
the construction charge obligation, whereas 
revenues earned after our District took over 
such operation and maintenance may be ap- 
plied on the construction charge obligations 
now falling due. 

During this same year, our Irrigation Dis- 
trict has been advised that its estimated 
share of the cost of urgently needed reha- 
bilitation of the Corbett Tunnel, which serves 
the Shoshone Project, including lands of our 
District, will be at least $50,000 and that this 
estimate must be paid in installments over 
the next seven years. Such new payments 
will be a real hardship to the farmers of our 
District since they are experiencing the same 
economic difficulties as those being experi- 
enced by other farmers in the West, 

It would be greatly helpful to the farmers 
of our District if the $51,829.11 credit could 
be applied to our construction cost install- 
ments payable to the United States over the 
next seven years, Our District could then 
pay its share of the urgent rehabilitation 
costs of the Corbett Tunnel without a sub- 
stantial increase in its water charges. 

Everyone should benefit from this arrange- 
ment. The government, which owns the Cor- 
bett Tunnel, would get a reconstructed and 
completely safe water facility as security 
for its reclamation construction cost invest- 
ment. The farmers would get the benefit 
from such facility without the burden of new 
and additional water charges which could 
prove critical to staying in business. And the 
Congress would not have to advance the Ir- 
rigation District additional moneys for reha- 
bilitating the Corbett Tunnel. 

This arrangement, however, will need to 
be approved by Congress. To get this approval 
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we need legislation which would provide 
something along the following lines: 

“Appropriate portions of revenues of $51,- 
829.11 from the sale of townsites and the 
leasing and sale of project lands accumulated 
prior to December 31, 1929 on the Frannie 
Division of the Shoshone Project, may be 
applied by the Secretary of the Interior as a 
credit on the current and six next succeeding 
construction charge installments of the Deav- 
er Irrigation District under its repayment 
contract approved by the Act of October 27, 
1949 (61 Stat. 941)." 

We would appreciate it very much if we 
could get your help in securing the needed 
Congressional approval for applying the reve- 
nues as above suggested. 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGIL C. ZWEMER, 
Chairman, Board of Commissioners. 


INTERSTATE OIL COMPACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the Congress gave its consent to the 
extension for another 2 years until 
September 1, 1969, of the Interstate Oil 
Compact to conserve oil and gas. This 
compact was entered into in 1935 and 
has received the consent of the Congress 
ever since. 

In the course of the deliberations on 
the last extension there was a problem 
about the last report of the Attorney 
General on the activities of the States 
under this compact. It appeared that 
while the Attorney General’s report ex- 
pressed no opposition to the extension 
of the compact, the staff memorandum 
which he appended to the report raised 
a serious question, whether in large 
part the industry’s noncompetitive per- 
formance in certain of its markets does 
not stem from the governmental inter- 
ference with the competitive process.” 
It was for this reason that the Congress 
in giving its consent to the renewal for 
2 years, requested that the Attorney 
General file another report by the end 
of this year which would be available in 
the consideration next spring of further 
consent to the compact, 

I am now in receipt of a letter dated 
March 4, 1968, from Assistant Attorney 
General Donald F. Turner, in charge 
of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in which he indicates 
that the “Government interference” 
which he had in mind was not that of 
the Interstate Oil Compact. 

It seems to me that this clarifying 
letter from the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral is of sufficient moment that it should 
be brought to the attention of the House 
and I am enclosing it herewith: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of February 8, 1968, discussing 
the problem which members of your Com- 
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mittee had with the Attorney General's last 
report on the Interstate Compact to Con- 
serve Oil and Gas. 

Your letter describes the staff memoran- 
dum attached to that report as seeming to 
express views opposite to those stated in the 
basic report. Since we believe this is not the 
case, we should like to review the matter 
briefly at this time. 

Your Committee was, I understand, some- 
what puzzled by the fact that the Attorney 
General’s report and this Department’s 
letters to your Committee expressed no op- 
position to extension of the Interstate Oil 
Compact, dealing with oil conservation, while 
at the same time the staff memorandum ap- 
pended to the report raised question that the 
basic system of oil conservation regulation 
contributed to anticompetitive action within 
the industry on supply and price. These two 
points, we believe, will appear quite con- 
sistent when the actual role of the Compact 
in relation to the underlying State regula- 
tory activity is understood. 

It must be pointed out that the Compact 
is not the source of authority for the reg- 
ulatory activity carried on in the field of oll 
conservation. Two kinds of State regulation 
are involved. First there is the direct regula- 
tion of drilling and production to preserve 
surface owners’ rights to an equitable share 
of this fluid resource; to prevent water and 
soil pollution and creation of fire hazards; 
and to end the exploitation of oil reservoirs 
so inefficiently as to leave most of the oil 
unrecoverable, The second area of regulatory 
activity, related to the first at many points, 
is regulation of oil production and market- 
ing. Such regulation, usually stated as in- 
tended to prevent the production of un- 
marketable oil, which thereupon could be- 
come a threat to water and soll, and a fire 
hazard, necessarily has also a direct result 
in providing stability to the oil production 
industry in its prices and returns. 

The Interstate Oil Compact relates to the 
first of these areas—usually if somewhat con- 
fusingly termed the ending of “physical 
waste.“ Thus it explicitly declares in Article 
II that it is intended “to conserve oil and 
gas by the prevention of physical waste there- 
of from any cause.” 

Equally explicit is the denial in Article V 
that the Compact has any purpose or effect 
“to authorize the States joining herein to 
limit the production of oil or gas for the 
purpose of stabilizing or fixing the price 
thereof, or create or perpetuate monopoly, 
or to promote regimentation.” 

Yet while the Compact does not authorize 
price stabilization or marketing regulation 
generally, neither does it prohibit it. It ex- 
pressly reserves to the States any authority 
they might otherwise have to regulate areas 
not covered by the Compact. Thus, Article II 
reads in its last sentence that: “The enumer- 
ation of the foregoing subjects shall not limit 
the scope of the authority of any State.” 

The sum of this intricate outline of author- 
ization and reservation was to permit any 
State to undertake crude oil market regula- 
tion if it wished to do so and could do so on 
the basis of authority derived from sources 
outside the Compact. 

In fact, the principal oil producing States, 
other than California, have undertaken to 
limit production to prevent market imbal- 
ance. Most of these States had such regula- 
tory systems prior to the first approval of the 
Compact in 1935, These States, and those 
undertaking marketing controls since 1935, 
do not rely on the Compact as the source of 
authority for this action. Without, here at- 
tempting to dispose of the legal niceties 
which would necessarily qualify any legal 
opinion in the field, much of this State action 
is based on the police power reserved to the 
States under the federal system. To the 
extent such action might infringe on areas 
primarily federal, such as the effect on inter- 
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state commerce, the Connally Act, enacted in 
1935 just prior to the Compact, appears to 
have given federal consent to such State 
action. 15 U.S.C. 715a et seq. Interstate move- 
ment of oil produced in violation of State 
order was prohibited by that Act, and it 
authorized federal agency enforcement of the 
State orders where they affected interstate 
commerce. And this statute, though origin- 
ally enacted and renewed periodically, co- 
extensive with the Compact in the early 
years, was made permanent legislation in 
1942. 

Under the circumstances, this Department 
has necessarily reported since 1956 that the 
principal oil-producing States have contin- 
ued to regulate markets and stabilize prices 
of crude oil, though not in reliance on the 
Compact’s authority; that this action, to- 
gether with federal import controls since 
1956, has inhibited competition as a direct 
regulator of supply and price in crude oil 
markets; that the States involved, however, 
have not collectivized their individual con- 
trol through misuse of the Compact, though 
the latter does provide a forum in which the 
individual States can discuss the regulatory 
problems involyed; and that the Compact, 
and the Commission it establishes, also pro- 
vide a common meeting ground for the States 
in discussing and organizing efforts to control 
most effectively physical waste in oil produc- 
tion. 

The part played by the Compact in this 
intricate structure of State and federal legis- 
lation, insofar as it can be separately iden- 
tified and appraised, appears on close exami- 
nation to be constructive. At the same time, 
the whole system of State and federal con- 
trols in which it plays a part does appear 
to inhibit effective competition. Approval or 
disapproval of the Compact alone would not 
significantly change the basic economic con- 
trol system, while disapproval might ad- 
versely affect State and federal efforts at con- 
servation in those areas most constructive 
and uncontroversial. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD F. TURNER, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


FUNDS FOR IMPACTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
it is of the most compelling urgency that 
the Congress provide funds necessary to 
meet the commitments made to entitled 
impacted school districts. In Oklahoma, 
the districts affected have relied upon 
the Federal Government to compensate 
them for the extra burdens created by 
the Federal activities in their areas, and 
have prepared their annual budgets ac- 
cordingly. There is involved then, the 
matter of the Government’s word to 
these severely affected districts. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, within 
my congressional district, entitlements 
authorized to just seven of the schools 
which have contacted my office in this 
regard, amount to $1,621,813. Now in the 
middle of the school year, these seven 
schools have been notified that they will 
be funded only 50 percent in this school 
year, with another 30 percent to be given 
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to them in the fall. This means a loss of 
over $474,792 to these schools alone. 

This means increased student-teacher 
ratios, curtailed programs, lower teacher 
salaries, and strikes at the heart of 
needed education for the youngsters of 
central and western Oklahoma. 

It is imperative that the Congress rec- 
ognize this obligation and provide the 
necessary funds at once. The Office of 
Education, by direction of this adminis- 
tration, has, without notice to anyone, 
frozen over $20 million in funds appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

The Senate has included funds in the 
current urgent supplemental appropria- 
tion bill which will be necessary to keep 
faith with our obligation. The issue has 
now been referred to conference. 

I join with many of my colleagues in 
imploring the Members who will serve 
as House conferees to accept the Senate 
action. I believe that it is incumbent 
upon us to place priority upon the edu- 
cation of our youth during this difficult 
period in our history. This is one good 
way to provide for the future reduction 
in our welfare dependency and to ad- 
vance our economic development. 


SETTLEMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, news re- 
ports this past weekend indicated that 
American military leaders prosecuting 
the war effort in Vietnam have asked the 
President for 206,000 more troops, 

There are many Members of Congress, 
including myself, who are concerned 
with reports of a request for staggering 
new increases in military manpower for 
Vietnam. 

Therefore 17 Members of the House 
have joined in sponsoring a House con- 
current resolution, which I have just 
filed, expressing the sense of Congress 
that the level of U.S. forces should not 
be increased in Vietnam without the ex- 
plicit consent of the Congress, based on 
a clear justification by the President to 
the Congress and the American people 
that vital national interests of the 
United States require such action. 

Mr. Speaker, we feel that without such 
justification U.S. military strategy, as 
well as U.S. political and economic ef- 
forts in Vietnam, should be geared to 
the aim of achieving a negotiated settle- 
ment consistent with the U.S. objective 
of self-determination for the people of 
Vietnam. 

The Members who have joined with 
me in sponsoring this resolution are the 
gentleman from Washington, Brock 
ApAms; the gentleman from New York, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM; the gentleman 
from California, GEORGE E. Brown, JR.; 
the gentleman from California, PHILLIP 
Burton; the gentleman from California, 
JEFFERY COHELAN; the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts, Smrvio O. Conte; the 
gentleman from Michigan, JOHN CON- 
YERS, JR.; the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Don Epwarps; the gentleman from 
New York, LEONARD FARBSTEIN; the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, DonaLtp M. 
Fraser; the gentleman from New York 
SEYMOUR HALPERN; the gentleman from 
California, ROBERT L. Leaccerr; the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, WILLIAM S. 
MoorHeap; the gentleman from New 
York, RICHARD L. OTTINGER; the gentle- 
man from New York, BENJAMIN S. ROSEN- 
THAL; and the gentleman from New York, 
JAMES H. SCHEUER. 

Mr. Speaker, we feel that recent de- 
velopments in Vietnam haye made clear 
that the conflict cannot be brought to 
an end by military means at the present 
scale of effort; even a greatly expanded 
military effort could not assure a mean- 
ingful and lasting victory; and the cost 
of such an effort would be intolerable and 
the risk of a catastrophic wider war 
unacceptable. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
ily endorse the initiative taken by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Botanp], in offering a reso- 
lution to express the sense of Congress 
that no further escalation of U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Vietnam conflict should 
be undertaken unless and until the Con- 
gress finds it to be of vital national 
interest to the United States. 

Nothing that has been said so far 
meets the standard of demonstrating 
that the vital national interests of the 
United States require an intensive mili- 
tary effort involving U.S. troops in 
Southeast Asia. For myself, I do not 
believe that this justification can be 
made, There is, I submit, a distinction 
between protecting the right of self- 
determination, which is the objective 
the President has repeatedly stated, and 
a goal of maintaining South Vietnam 
as an anti-Communist bastion at all 
costs. 

Public hearings and debate on this 
resolution, or a comparable resolution, 
could do much to elicit the facts sur- 
rounding the U.S. role in the Vietnam 
conflict and, moreover, it would restore 
to the Congress a role in the vital deci- 
sions of war and peace. 


EXEMPTION OF THE COMMISSION- 
ER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA AND MEMBERS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 
FROM PROVISIONS OF THE HATCH 
ACT 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, Iam in- 
troducing a bill which would exempt the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
and the members of the District of Co- 
lumbia Council from the prohibition of 
the Hatch Act against taking an active 
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part in political management or cam- 
paigns. My proposal is consistent with 
the existing pattern of the Hatch Act, 
which exempted the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia from 
this prohibition. The freedom accorded 
to the former Commissioners should be 
granted to their successors as the heads 
of the District Government. 

It is entirely appropriate for the Com- 
missioner and Council members to as- 
sume the role of active and representa- 
tive political leaders of their community. 
The freedom to take part in political 
activities is not inconsistent, in the case 
of the members of the Council, with 
the provision of section 201(b) of the 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967, that 
the Council shall be nonpartisan, That 
requirement means that the Council 
must avoid taking actions, or organizing 
itself, along partisan political lines. It 
does not mean that the Members should 
be precluded from assuming active politi- 
cal leadership in the community or from 
otherwise participating actively in politi- 
cal life. That they should be permitted 
to do so is consistent with the additional 
provisions of section 201(b) to the effect 
that the membership of the Council shall 
be bipartisan and broadly representative 
of the District of Columbia community. 

My proposal would not affect the status 
of the Assistant to the Commissioner, 
who would continue to be subject to the 
Hatch Act. His governmental responsi- 
bility is managerial in nature; he is ex- 
pected to implement the policies defined 
by the heads of the District government. 
Thus, I do not believe that his function 
requires that he be given freedom to take 
an active part in politics. 

My proposal is not intended to benefit 
any single political party. Among the 
present Council members, at least two 
have been active in the political affairs 
of each of the major parties. The entire 
community will be aided if its leaders 
can take an active part in political life. 

The text of the bill follows: 

HR.— 

A bill to amend title 5, United States Code, 
to make the exemption from the prohibi- 
tion against participation in political ac- 
tivities applicable to the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia and the members 
of the District of Columbia Council 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That subsection 

(d) (4) of section 7324 of title 5 of the United 

States Code is amended by striking “the Com- 

missioners of the District of Columbia” and 

substituting therefor “the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia or the members of 
the District of Columbia Council.” 


POST OFFICE COST 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office Department employs a unique sys- 
tem of accounting known as the cost as- 
certainment system: Throughout the 
years this system has been the subject 
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of much controversy. The main reason 
for this controversy has been the rather 
ambiguous functions of the cost ascer- 
tainment. In my own experience, consist- 
ing of more than 7 years on the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, I have 
heard many disavowals by officials of the 
Department that this system is used for 
the purpose of making rates. Yet every 
defense of proposed rate increases has 
been based on cost ascertainment figures. 

Cost ascertainment figures, especially 
those dealing with cost allocation, have 
been challenged repeatedly by second- 
and third-class volume mailers. These 
mailers have testified time and again that 
the costs allocated to their respective 
classes cannot possibly be correct. They 
have claimed that by presorting and ZIP- 
coding their mail they save the Post Of- 
fice Department a great deal of money 
and, in return for these savings, they are 
allocated costs far above actual costs. 

These claims are of concern to me, So 
is the seemingly ambiguous nature of the 
cost ascertainment systems. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Rates, I 
plan to transform this concern into ac- 
tion. Some time in May the subcommittee 
plans to initiate broad hearings on the 
cost ascertainment system. In correla- 
tion with the hearings I will introduce, 
in the very near future, legislation that 
will provide for a study of the cost as- 
certainment system by a private firm 
under the direction of the subcommittee. 
This study will be directed to formulate 
a clear-cut “cost allocation” program 
and to provide a breakdown of the cost 
elements of each class. 

Iam aware of the widespread congres- 
sional concern about this subject and I 
here and now issue an invitation to my 
colleagues to join me in the introduction 
of the proposed legislation. 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN ENGINES 
FOR THE DC-10 AIRBUS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, despite a 
number of protestations of high Govern- 
ment officials to the contrary, there still 
has been no official denial by the John- 
son administration of its sanction for the 
purchase of foreign engines for the DC- 
10 airbus. In the absence of such a de- 
nial, the conclusion of many must be 
that, “Where there is smoke there is 
fire.” The latest such indication comes 
from overseas in an article from the 
London Times. It points up again the 
need for official clarification of the U.S. 
position by the President or the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
the following article from the March 1, 
1968, edition of the London Times: 

ROLLS-ROYCE ON BRINK OF WINNING 

Massive U.S. ENGINE ORDER 
(By Arthur Reed) 

Rolls-Royce last night appeared to be close 
to winning a multi-million pound contract 
to provide jet engines for an American air- 
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liner. Sir Denning Pearson, the company’s 
chief executive and deputy chairman, has 
left for the United States to join the team 
striving to settle the deal. 

If Rolls-Royce obtains the order, to engine 
the projected Douglas DC-10 airbus, it will 
be one of the biggest coups in the history of 
British exporting. Each DC~10 will have three 
engines, and the makers have put the world- 
wide market for this type of aircraft at ap- 
proaching 1,000 over a decade or more. 

The company has evidently almost suc- 
ceeded in beating stiff opposition from Gen- 
eral Electric. Rolls-Royce’s engine, the RB- 
211, has been judged cheaper to buy and to 
operate than its American competitor. 

President Johnson is now reported to have 
given the purchase of British engines his 
blessing, despite his country’s difficult bal- 
ance of payments situation—so removing one 
of the final barriers standing between Rolls- 
Royce and the contract. 

Another contract for which Rolls-Royce is 
negotiating in the United States is that to 
provide the engines for the Lockheed L-1011 
airbus. Douglas has already received orders 
from American Airlines for 25 of its DC-10s, 
with options on a further 25. But so far there 
are no orders for the Lockheed project, and 
no firm decision has been made to go ahead 
with it. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON, D.C., AREA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
membership of the House, as well as the 
other body, is fully aware of the acute 
traffic situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the frustration that has been 
experienced by those attempting to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for ingress and 
egress to our Nation’s Capital. As one 
of the Washington area Congressmen, 
this matter is brought to my attention 
daily by concerned constituents and I 
hope that members of appropriate com- 
mittees will do everything possible to al- 
leviate the existing traffic paralysis as 
soon as possible. 

It does seem that the prospects for a 
regional rapid transit system haye im- 
proved recently and I would hope that 
this can be achieved within a few years, 
not only in the center city but in the 
suburban areas. It is good to learn that 
some progress has been made in making 
the proposed system more palatable to 
the people of Fairfax County by a change 
in the lines contemplated to be installed 
in Fairfax, but still a problem exists re- 
garding the allocation of costs. In this 
connection I insert in the Record an edi- 
torial appearing in the Globe and Free 
Press Newspapers, a chain of papers with 
wide circulation in Fairfax County, sug- 
gesting that regional cooperation is es- 
sential to deal with the many transporta- 
tion problems that will confront our area 
in the future: 

LET'S COMPROMISE ON TRANSIT 

Fairfax County’s participation in a regional 
Rapid Transit System has been put in jeop- 
ardy by a recent revision in the formula by 
which the Northern Virginia jurisdictions 
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will be assessed to pay for their share of the 
system, 

Under the formula being used in Maryland, 
the District of Columbia and, previously, in 
Virginia, Fairfax would be asked to pay $52 
million, But under a revised formula 
adopted last week by the Northern Virginia 
Transportation Commission, Fairfax will be 
asked to pay $73 million. 

We feel that this $21 million added as- 
sessment was a most unfortunate move on 
the part of the Northern Virginia Trans- 
portation Commission. 

The revised formula, offered by Jay Ricks, 
Arlington County’s representative on the 
NVTC, is clearly in the best interests of Ar- 
lington, It decreases Arlington’s burden in 
the cost of the system and increases Fair- 
fax’s, however Arlington will be almost fully 
served under present plans by two lines. 

Fairfax, while paying the greater amount 
of this region’s cost, will not receive nearly 
the same thorough service from the lines as 
they are now projected. Annandale, for ex- 
ample, will still not be served under the new 
assessment since the extra $21 million we 
have been asked to pay will not include cost 
of the Columbia Pike Line. 

The members of the NVTC should bear in 
mind that the funds for Fairfax’s share in 
the regional system will have to be appro- 
priated through a bond referendum in No- 
vember. 

We feel sure that the residents of Fairfax 
will have serious doubts about financing 
Fairfax's share in the system under the 
present circumstances. 

We would be saddened to see Fairfax drop 
out of the regional system. It would hurt 
both the people of Fairfax and the potential 
growth of the county. 

We urge the delegates from Arlington, 
Falls Church and Alexandria to work with 
the delegates from Fairfax and Fairfax City 
to reach a compromise formula that will 
place a more realistic assessment on the 
county—one that will be accepted by our 
residents at the polls. 

We believe that such a compromise will 
not only further the possibility of a truly 
regional transit system but it will be a great 
boost to the regional cooperation that must 
be achieved in Northern Virginia in order 
to deal effectively with the many issues that 
will confront us in the future. 


DECLINE IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the figures 
on the farm income situation for 1967 
were published Friday, March 8. They 
are not good. America’s farmers took 
a cut in pay—a cut in realized net in- 
come—of over $1.9 billion. On an income 
per farm basis, net income dropped from 
an average of $5,049 in 1966 to $4,573 in 
1967. And what makes these figures even 
more critical is the fact that we also 
had a significant drop in the number of 
farms in the United States in 1967. USDA 
reports that there was an estimated de- 
cline in the number of farms of 3 percent 
from 1967. So we are now faced with 
the situation of fewer farms earning 
less income than in 1966. 

My own State, Kansas, suffered even 
more than the average of the United 
States in terms of reduced farm income. 
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Caught in the vicious spiral of rising 
costs and falling commodity prices, the 
net income per farm in Kansas dropped 
$777 during 1967. This was a loss of 13 
percent from net income per farm in 
1966. 

CRISIS IN RURAL AMERICA 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in re- 
cent testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, candidly admitted 
that the drop in net farm income was the 
result of action for which he was respon- 
sible—the call for increased production 
in 1966. In any event, no matter what 
caused it, the fact remains that Amer- 
ica’s agricultural economy is in trouble. 
And make no mistake about it, this 
should be of concern to every citizen 
whether he lives in urban America or 
on a farm. Agriculture is still one of 
America’s basic industries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Over the past several months, I have 
made recommendations designed to im- 
prove the farm income situation. Some 
of these recommendations could be im- 
plemented immediately by the adminis- 
tration. Others require action by the 
Congress. Let me repeat these recom- 
mendations. 

First. Provide for advance payments 
to cooperators in the wheat program. 

Second. Announce that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will pay the first year 
storage costs for wheat under loan. This 
would not be inconsistent with what is 
done for other commodities. 

Third. Make every effort to expand 
farm exports under Public Law 480 to the 
maximum extent consistent with the 
self-help provisions of that program. 

Fourth. Announce that no wheat stocks 
owned or to be owned for the next 2 
years by the CCC will be resold at less 
than parity. 

Fifth. Pass the agricultural fair prac- 
tices bill, H.R. 13541, which cleared the 
House Agricultural Committee last 
October. 

In this time of urban crisis, we must 
take the time and make the effort to 
remedy the equally serious crisis in rural 
America. 


VIETNAM RESOLUTION 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is involved in a conflict in Vietnam 
which now spans three Presidents, each 
of whom found our national interest to 
be involved and each of whom made 
this determination on essentially the 
same basis but under widely differing 
circumstances. 

None of the three Presidents spanning 
the 14 years of U.S. engagement of Viet- 
nam requested the Congress to declare 
war, The reason is clear. Our objective 
has never been the destruction or sur- 
render of North Vietnam. It has simply 
been to thwart aggression from the north 
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while assisting the south in pacification 
efforts so that the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple can have an opportunity to develop 
their own social, economic, and political 
institutions. 

Responsibility for U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam rests with Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson, with the 
Congresses that have been elected dur- 
ing this period, and, indeed, with the 
American people. Today we find our- 
selves at another crossroads in this tragic 
conflict. We can either maintain our 
present objectives, which apparently will 
require increased military involvement, 
or we can modify our objectives and re- 
duce or at least contain our military in- 
volvement until such time as a settle- 
ment can be negotiated. 

This most certainly is a fundamental 
policy decision in which—particularly in 
the absence of a declared war—the 
American people through their elected 
representatives should participate. 

I think I should state clearly that I 
believe the United States does have an 
interest and a responsibility to the cause 
of stability and peace in Asia. I think we 
have a commitment to the people of 
South Vietnam, too, and I would not like 
this statement to indicate a readiness to 
abandon either national interest or com- 
mitment. 

What I am supporting is an examina- 
tion of current objectives in terms of our 
national interest, the cost of achieving 
these objectives and possible alternative 
courses of action and their consequences. 
Only with such a reassessment, it seems 
to me, can we measure the cost of cur- 
rent or increased involvement against 
purposes and objectives we presently 
hope to achieve. 

From the outset of our engagement in 
Vietnam, we have—quite properly, I be- 
lieve—pursued a policy of restraint in 
which we have limited military means to 
our limited political ends. What we have 
found, of course, is that it has required 
an ever-increasing use of American men, 
materiel, and weapons to resist aggres- 
sion and assist with pacification. 

Today our military leaders are asking 
for 206,000 additional troops for Vietnam 
in order to recapture the initiative lost 
during the Tet offensive. While I am the 
first to acknowledge my lack of creden- 
tials as a military expert, I think it is 
clear that the strategy of positioning 
American forces in exposed, uninhabited 
border areas of Vietnam while leaving 
the defense of cities and towns to the 
Vietnamese has not succeeded. Our mili- 
tary leaders were obviously mistaken 
when they told the President that an 
increased troop commitment to 525,000 
would allow them to achieve their mili- 
tary aims. Suppose, by the same token, 
that the additional 206,000 now requested 
were to prove insufficient by reason of a 
corresponding input from North Viet- 
nam? Would we then go to 1,000,000 in 
order to gain a negotiated settlement? 

A number of military planners believe 
that if we pull back from the border 
areas, our present level of troop com- 
mitment would enable us to join the 
South Vietnamese in securing principal 
population centers in and around which 
most of the people of South Vietnam 
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live. This strategy, they maintain, would 
cut the recent U.S. casualty rate in half 
and at the same time allow real progress 
in pacification. 

This, of course, is essentially a military 
decision but the availability of American 
military manpower and the definition 
of our country’s interests and objectives, 
both in Vietnam and at home, rest with 
the President and Congress, not the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

The purpose of the resolution I have 
offered is to express the sense of Congress 
that the American people want to limit 
rather than expand the war in Vietnam, 
to the extent that this is consistent with 
our national interest as determined by 
the President and Congress. This should 
not be construed to suggest that we no 
longer have the will or determination to 
honor our commitments or that escala- 
tion from Hanoi will go unanswered. 
What it does mean to suggest is that 
the Congress, as well as the President, 
should play a meaningful role in deter- 
mining national policy as it relates to 
Vietnam. 

Text of the resolution is as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 677 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), that it is the sense 
of Congress that every means possible shall 
be taken to limit United States military in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, consistent with our 
National interest as determined by the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 


CHESTER J. KOCH 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Last 
Sunday’s edition of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer contained an article about 
Chester J. Koch. This article referred to 
bin as “an institution” which he really 

Under leave granted, I include this 
article in my remarks: 

CHESTER J. KOCH 

In this generation-of unrest, this period 
of protest, Chester J. Koch, an institution, 
remains completely faithful to his country. 

To Koch, who's famous for organizing pa- 
rades, caring about war veterans and protect- 
ing the American flag against misuse, no 
other course is possible. 

“As long as the government says it has to 
be done, we should at least be respectful 
about it,” he said. 

To Koch, whose patriotism is deeper than 
religion, war protest is incomprehensible, 
even unforgivable. 

“There is an obligation to come to the aid 
of the country. I’m willing to trust the 
government.” 

Koch, 75, is completing his 27th year as 
city coordinator of patriotic activities and has 
no plans to quit. He holds 35 positions in 
veterans’ organizations. He carries a copy of 
the Congressional fiag code and consults it so 
frequently that he needs a fresh copy every 
month or so. 

Back in 1943, when Koch (it rhymes with 
look) marched draftees off to war daily with 
a brass band and encouraging words, a re- 
porter noted the mothers’ tears as they said 
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good-bye to their sons at Cleveland Union 
Terminal and Koch said: 

“It’s just pride, not fear. I don’t think 
such tears indicate selfishness or un-Amer- 
icanism. They’re just so almighty proud of 
their sons that they simply can’t help it.” 

In 1968, another reporter sought to find out 
how the personification of patriotism views 
the protests against the Viet war. 

“I get upset over those long-haired skunks 
and what they are doing,” said Koch. “News 
stories about them should be back with the 
Obits." 

He discounted war critics in Congress: 
“They're looking to make political hay.” 

He passed off critics in the intellectual 
community: “Lots of professors have been 
pinkish for a long time. They've never been 
good citizens.” 

He gave no consideration to critics of war 
for reasons religious: “There is nothing in 
my religious views that says I shouldn’t de- 
fend my country. Nothing is said by the 
clergymen against it. It’s an obligation to 
defend my country.” 

Koch, a Roman Catholic, considers com- 
patible the callings of country and religion. 
Asked if he saw any conflict in conscience 
in men of the same religious faith killing 
each other in war, Koch replied: “No. If my 
country provides me a living and freedom and 
my country needs me, if the government and 
Congress says to fight, I believe I must fight.” 

The words are imposing, yet delivered by 
Koch they don’t sound that way. His mono- 
tone is punctuated by pauses in which he un- 
consciously rolls his tongue to moisten his 
lips or front teeth, as if he were shifting a 
piece of candy in his mouth. But the habit 
aids communication because the pauses come 
at the end of phrases. 

He doesn’t look imposing, either. He's a 
bit stumpy at 5 feet, 7½ inches and 192 
pounds (he’s down about 15). He has a 
smooth pate with a fringe of gray hair. He 
has a kind face and a thin gray moustache 
once was black and full. 

The toughest fight the old war veteran 
has now is to overcome pain from arthritis 
every morning and get rolling. He has had 
it for years. There is no sure cure and, for 
him, no surrender. 

“I can stand a lot of pain, so I can keep 
going.” 

Grit and pain tolerance can be flaws, how- 
ever. Last May at the Memorial Day parade, 
Koch was riding with a policeman in a three- 
wheeler, keeping the column moving and 
hitting trouble spots on the route, when he 
jammed his right hand against the vehicle’s 
railing. Koch is left-handed and gave the 
bruise little notice. 

Through the summer months the wrist and 
forearm hurt fiercely at times and got numb 
at other times. In the fall, during one of his 
duty visits to the Veteran’s Administration 
Hospital, he winced when a doctor friend 
shook his hand. 

Off to X-ray the doctor sent him, and 
three small bone fractures were found. There 
followed weeks of splints and casts and a 
horse collar around the neck. He even spent 
a few days in the hospital as a patient. Then, 
in January, he underwent surgery. 

Koch has little patience with such pamper- 
ings. In 1954 he was hospitalized for over- 
work and a kidney stone just before Me- 
morial Day. Others took over running the 
parade but Koch persisted and assisted via 
a bedside phone, 

“Those boys have a big job on their 
Shoulders,” he said at the time. They need 
every bit of help they can get.” 

Every parade in downtown Cleveland for 
about 30 years has had Koch’s direction. He's 
a master at organizing one, You can tell he’s 
about done with his hundreds of calls when 
he makes an appeal for open cars for the 
Spanish War vets and the Gold Star Mothers, 
a most-honored organization in Koch’s esti- 
mation. 
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The coordinator of patriotic activities— 
he got the title April 2, 1941, after City 
Council created the position—has an office 
in Room 44, City Hall, in the basement. 

He seldom can be found there, but op- 
erators at the City Hall switchboard take 
his messages. Three times his office has been 
moved and each time Koch has moved the 
door with its number, too. 

Room 44 is not much of an Office, yet 
Koch considers it adequate. He certainly 
would not want his position to become a de- 
partment. He views with alarm and scorn 
the department of veteran affairs in New 
York. He had suggested the big city name 
& coordinator of veterans affairs about a 
decade ago. 

“Now they got a department with about 
20 people and it’s become a political thing,” 
Koch said. “They do so many things other 
agencies, like the VA, do already. It’s a 
waste.” 

Koch’s annual salary from the city of 
Cleveland has risen over the years to $7,400. 
He has no secretary or expense account. He 
figures he spends more than 20% of his pay 
on veterans’ activities. He gets paid through 
the city welfare department. Earlier, it was 
the water department, where he had been 
a clerk. At one time, he was paid out of city 
scrap funds. He thinks he missed a check 
when the fund expired. 

It was just last May when his job was 
placed under Civil Service. Koch took a test 
to qualify as a “veterans’ counselor” and 
passed, Civil Service classification brought 
job protection to the coordinator, who had 
just turned 75. Classifying the job wasn't 
his idea. 

Chester Joseph Koch was born May 17, 
1892, in Louisville, Ky. His father, Joseph, 
ran a saloon and brought to Chester's mostly 
German background a bit of Irish from his 
grandmother's side. When his sons, Chester 
and young Jerome, were big enough to be 
in and out of the saloon, Joseph Koch showed 
them how the taps worked. They were not to 
get drunk, however, and didn’t. 

Chester's mother, Eleanora Eichorn, had a 
solid German background with some 
branches of her family reaching back to co- 
lonial America. A spunky little woman, she 
lived to be 94 and died in 1965. 

“One time a drunk from the saloon kept 
pounding on the door trying to get into the 
house,” Koch recalled. “She got a rifle and 
warned him to go away, that she had a gun. 
She fired right into the door. The pounding 
stopped and the next morning we found 
blood on the doorstep.” 

Koch’s father told him it was time to find 
a job when he was about 16. He got hired by 
a Louisville department store and learned the 
business, but he left after a few years to do 
what he thought was farm survey work with 
a magazine writer. 

It turned out that Koch was touring south- 
ern Ohio selling pictures, taken by an ad- 
vance man, to farmers. He left the wandering 
band after a hard winter. He took a train out 
of Columbus to Cleveland. 

He doesn’t recall why he chose Cleveland. 
Perhaps it was the first train out. But here he 
was, 21 years old with a nickel in his pocket, 
and he found work selling hats—it was May 
and the opening of straw hat season—and 
men’s clothing. 

Word came in 1916 from Louisville that his 
father had disappeared and Koch went home. 
He learned that his father had left the saloon 
to make a bank deposit but never got to the 
bank. Koch said he spent weeks traveling 
coast to coast with a picture of his father, 
visiting police stations. He found no trace of 
him, living or dead. He believes his father 
was robbed and murdered. 

Koch came back to Cleveland because he 
had a job here. When the United States en- 
tered World War I, he was courting Mary 
Irene Martin and he decided to join her 
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brother’s army unit. (Ray P. Martin was later 
city manager of Cleveland Heights and died 
in 1967.) 

He was to meet the unit, the 308th Motor 
Supply Train, at Camp Sherman, near Co- 
lumbus, and was to escort, for reasons Koch 
can’t remember, five prisoners to camp. 

“I didn’t have a weapon so I sat on the 
edge of the train seat with my hand in my 
pocket; like I was holding a pistol. In Colum- 
bus we had to wait for an interurban and 
my prisoners went into a bar. At that time 
you couldn't serve liquor to servicemen, but 
we weren't in uniform. So I shouted to the 
bartender, ‘These men are soldiers and mili- 
tary prisoners and if you serve them I'll shoot 
out your mirrors.’ We left and made it to 
camp.” 

The unit was shipped to France and on 
the voyage Koch became a mess sergeant. It 
seems the food on the British transport ship 
was bad and the soldiers were being fed 
horsemeat and Koch had learned something 
about cooking from his mother and he was 
ordered to take over the cooking for the 
soldiers. 

After eight months in France, five of them 
after the armistice, the unit came home. 
Koch was married in 1920 to Mary Martin 
and they had two children, Raymond J., who 
has two children, and Mary Eleanora Hutter, 
who has four children. Mary Martin Koch 
died in 1952. 

Koch, in the 1920s, became active in Re- 
publican organizations and veterans affairs. 
But it was his role as a clothing salesman, 
not politics, that brought him his first job 
with the city. One of his good customers was 
the late Harry L. Davis, who was governor 
of Ohio and then mayor of Cleveland, and 
Davis put him in the water department as a 
junior clerk in 1934. 

“It was in the depression and I considered 
it temporary. Because of that I didn’t sign 
up for the city pension and I never have. 
And city employees don’t pay Social Security, 
so now I don’t have any pensions built up.” 

In 1936, he was fired by the public utilities 
director for political activity, prohibited for 
employees under city charter. 

“I never left the job and came in every 
day. I talked to some people and got things 
straightened out and had a hearing and was 
put back on the payroll. I don’t remember 
how long I was off it.“ 

The firing had a significant effect, for Koch 
let all his political affiliations drop and con- 
centrated on veterans activities. 

Between his job and outside interests he 
apparently left little time for sleep. Late one 
night when driving home, he fell asleep at a 
traffic light. He awoke with a start and al- 
most ran down a policeman, Koch recalled. 
He gave up driving. 

Getting off a bus at Public Square in early 
1941, Koch saw Army selectees being escorted 
to the depot. They deserved a better send-off, 
Koch decided. For months on his lunch 
break from the water department until his 
patriotic job was made fulltime, he made 
Sure a band was on hand to lead the boys to 
the train. He would blow his World War I 
bass whistle to stop downtown traffic for the 
selectees to give them a sense of importance. 

Koch has seen more than 400,000 young 
men off to the military. Draftees don’t take 
trains to camp now but catch planes at irreg- 
ular hours, so Koch no longer sees them leave, 
but he regularly visits the induction centers 
to greet the soldiers-to-be. 

Most of the tales heard about his adven- 
tures with train send-offs are true. Several 
times he had wild rides outside rail cars for 
miles. (“I could see them playing craps inside 
but they couldn’t hear me pounding.”) Once 
he leaped off a moving train in Rocky River 
and walked the rails back downtown. And 
once when jumping off a train moving out of 
the station, he slipped on a wet spot and 
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conked his head on a post on the platform. 
Post and Koch survived. 

But the function that has brought him 
most nationwide notice is his protection of 
the American flag. 

In 1961, the Air Force painted an image of 
the stars and stripes on the tail of the jet 
used by the President. This drew the wrath 
of Koch. 

“The President, like other members of the 
armed forces, should follow the flag, not 
precede it,” he said at the time. “Nothing 
should be placed before the flag.” 

A letter from an Air Force aide explained 
to Koch that the service disagreed, that an 
emblem painted on the front of a plane takes 
a beating from the weather and gets chip- 
ped, that the flag should be in a prominent 
place and the big tail on the jet was cer- 
tainly prominent and that the President 
agreed with this reasoning. 

Koch bowed to the presidential sanction of 
the practice but had the last word. He noted 
that the stamp on the envelope bore the im- 
age of a flag and it was defaced by a post- 
mark, in violation of the flag code. 

This year, when he saw the new six-cent 
postage stamp bearing a picture of the flag, 
he spoke up again. He objects to use of the 
flag on stamps because it will be defaced and 
because the congressional flag code prohibits 
using a picture of the flag on anything that 
is for temporary use and discard. Koch is 
waiting for an answer from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O'Brien. 

The code was approved in 1942 by joint ac- 
tion of Congress. Koch carries a copy—a two- 
page leaflet—in his breast pocket at all times. 

“I get asked questions about the flag 365 
days a year. There’s only one way to do 
things, the right way. The flag code is the 
law of the land. You must follow the law.” 

He often sees the flag displayed or posi- 
tioned improperly, in churches, public build- 
ings and, recently even in the mayor's 
office. 

I've been a nut on the flag since the day 
I went into the Army.” His interest goes 
back even farther, apparently, because he 
took a small flag into the Army with him. 
He carries it in his inside breast pocket to 
this day, along with the flag code and a stack 
of miscellaneous items that may come in 
handy. That 3-inch-by-5-inch flag has a 
small wax mark on it. 

“The wax dripped off a candle during a 
mass in the basement of a chateau in Le 
Mans in France, I have always felt a flag 
should be on the altar.” 

The same flag saved a young housekeeper 
from prosecution by Koch. Years ago his 
home was looted, but the flag, which he had 
placed atop a World War I helmet, was not 
taken, though the helmet was. Detectives 
brought a youth with some of the stolen 
items to Koch for identification. 

“T asked him why he didn’t take the flag. 
He said, ‘I respect the flag.’ So I didn’t press 
charges so he could go into the service. It 
was hard to get in with a police record. A 
couple years later the kid came back in uni- 
form to thank me.” 

His feeling for the flag carries to the na- 
tional anthem. “To me, it’s a prayer, in a 
sense. It’s a prayer for the boys and their 
safety and for the people at home.” 

* * * * * 

Many of the people at home benefit from 
Koch’s concern, especially war veterans. Of 
the many activities for them, one that is, 
perhaps, dearest to Ches—he is called Ches 
by most that get to know him—is the Crile 
Christmas Gift Shop at the VA hospital. He 
started it and each year supports it with 
appeals for contributions. 

For years, he has rounded up gifts for serv- 
icemen and veterans. In this context, he 
once called himself the “city’s greatest 
chiseler.” 
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“The people of Cleveland are fine people. 
They always respond when a need is made 
known.” 


So does Ches Koch. A few days out of the 
hospital in December, he was seen down- 
town on a very cold and snowy day. A flan- 
nel mitten protected his ailing hand and 
wrist. He was out because there was need to 
arrange a military funeral for an old war vet. 

“It’s a source of great satisfaction when 
you know that you can help someone. People 
often don't know what to do or how to get 
help.” 

Honors have come his way and though the 
plaques have piled high he is grateful for 
all of them. Among the more prominent 
honors are a human relations award from 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, a rare military citation for patriotic 
civilian service and a papel citation for 
service to mankind, 

In the last few years, life has been a bit 
easier for Koch. On Oct, 2, 1965, he married 
Anne E. Tuttle, a widow 10 years younger 
than he. He had been a widower since 1952. 
She has three living sons and five grand- 
children. 

A change in Koch’s habits has been no- 
ticed by reporters. He no longer comes daily 
to the news rooms, He uses the phone more 
often to keep editors aware of approaching 
holidays and parades and to report elections 
by veterans’ groups. 

Anne Koch makes sure that Ches takes 
care of himself and she keeps a good home 
for him. She helps with his correspondence. 
They attend conventions together and she is 
often with him at veterans dinners. 

And Mrs. Koch worries about her husband. 
“He works too hard,” she said. “He gets 50 
involved in everything.” Even in the hospital 
he got phone calls and this upsets her. He has 
no pension and can’t afford to retire. Koch 
said that he hasn't even thought of it. 

They live in pleasant rented quarters at 
4298 E. 133d Street, near a bus line and within 
walking distance of St. Timothy Catholic 
Church, where they were married and both 
are members. Koch sometimes gets to a mass 
at St. John Cathedral, where he retains his 
longtime membership on the ushers’ staff. 

The Koch living room has two desks. The 
neat one is Mrs. Koch's. She is recording sec- 
retary of the American Gold Star Mothers. 
Through GSM activity she knew Koch for 
years before they began courting a year be- 
fore their marriage. The other desk is Koch's. 
Even he has trouble finding his way through 
the stacks on it. 

The fireplace mantel on the other end of 
the room has a small flag and a portrait of 
the youngest of Anne Tuttle Koch's four 
sons, Leonard Tuttle, who was killed in action 
in Germany on Dec. 13, 1944, Like two of his 
brothers, he was drafted in World War II. 

“When the boys were drafted, well, it was 
something that had to be done by boys of 
that age,” Mrs. Koch said. “Then, after he 
was killed, I was numb. I was numb for a 
long time. 

“I have granddaughters now who are 21 
and 18 and I am glad they are not boys.” 

Chester Koch didn’t realize he was born at 
home until his mother was in a hospital, just 
before her death, and said it was the first 
time. That house he was born in, at 7th and 
Broadway in Louisville, near where his father 
ran a saloon, has been torn down. A U.S. Post 
Office was built on the site and, as Mrs. Koch 
said, a flag always files over it. 


CRISIS IN MAINLAND CANE SUGAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SmITH of Iowa). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
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extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter and certain tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a basic contradiction in current 
American agricultural policies which 
greatly troubles me, a contradiction be- 
tween our policies and the prediction by 
concerned agricultural experts that the 
world will face virtual famine by the year 
1984. I do not propose to offer still an- 
other cure-all here today, but I do intend 
to ask the searching question: Why do 
we in the United States place an arbi- 
trary burden upon one sector of our agri- 
cultural industry, which all agree cannot 
produce even our own demands even 
under the best of conditions? 

The sector to which I refer is, of 
course, the sugar industry. Under the 
1965 Sugar Act, domestic sugar was sup- 
posed to provide 65 percent of American 
sugar needs. The remaining 35 percent 
of U.S. consumption was allotted to for- 
eign sugar producers, notably the Phil- 
ippines and Latin America. Characteris- 
tically, perhaps, there was a joker in the 
deck. Ilogically, the bill provides that 
should either element of the domestic 
sugar industry—divided roughly between 
mainland cane sugar in Louisiana and 
Florida, beet sugar in the Western 
States, and cane sugar from Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands— 
fail to produce its quota, its deficit would 
be given not to other elements of the 
domestic sugar industry, but handed over 
to foreign sugar producers—first the 
Philippines, then Latin America. 

Since the act became effective, the beet 
sugar producers in the Western States 
and the cane sugar producers in Amer- 
ican islands have not met their quotas. 
In fact, the Virgin Islands have com- 
pletely gone out of the sugar business. 
This deficit was subsequently awarded 
to the Philippines, which has not been 
able to use fully the deficit quotas, and 
then it was awarded to sugar-producing 
nations in Latin America. At the same 
time, surplus inventories in the sugar- 
cane areas of Louisiana and Florida have 
grown to unmanageable proportions. The 
simple fact is that if relief from these 
inventories is not forthcoming this year, 
several growers and millers in Louisiana 
and Florida, especially the smaller oper- 
ators, will be forced out of business. 

This is the condition of a sector of 
American agriculture in which there is 
not now, nor has there ever been, a sur- 
plus of American requirements. This is 
the prospect for a sector of American 
agriculture which over the years has not 
cost the Federal Government anything 
for the control and stabilization of the 
industry. I have no argument with the 
Government’s efforts to maintain a stable 
market for sugar. But I do contend that 
the current policy, by which portions of 
the domestie sugar quota are drained 
away to foreign producers with no mind 
to the plight of our domestic sugar farm- 
ers, is ruining many small American 
farmers and millers. 

Something must be done to save these 
people from a ruin not of their own 
making, and I care a great deal for the 
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American farmer. It is the duty of the 
Congress and the Federal Government 
to secure the welfare of American citizens 
first and foremost. It cannot be disputed 
that the existing policy pertaining to 
sugar production places the welfare and 
interests of foreign governments far 
ahead of our own people and our own 
agricultural industry, with the direct and 
inescapable result that this sector of the 
American domestic industry is being de- 
stroyed, and at a time when the advice of 
experts point to future famines the like 
of which the world has never known be- 
fore. The maintenance of a strong and 
stable agricultural industry is not only 
required for our economic welfare, but 
more importantly for the safety and se- 
curity of the Nation. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, until 1965 the 
Sugar Act included a provision to allo- 
cate domestic sugar quota deficits to 
other domestic sugar-producing areas on 
a temporary basis, which served to level 
the natural variations in domestic sugar 
production. But the 1965 Sugar Act 
amendments excluded this provision, and 
in its place established a policy of award- 
ing any domestic deficit to foreign sugar 
producers. Congress apparently intended 
that domestic producers be given 65 per- 
cent of the American market. However, 
in 1967 domestic producers supplied only 
57 percent of America’s sugar require- 
ments, because as stated before the 
Philippines and the Latin American na- 
tions were alloted the deficit quotas of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

At the same time, sugar inventories in 
the mainland cane sugar producing 
States of Louisiana and Florida were pil- 
ing up, until the effective inventory of 
mainland cane sugar as of January 1 of 
this year was 1,051,000 tons, 36 percent 
above the maximum guidelines estab- 
lished by the Congress and 96 percent 
of the total 1968 marketing quota. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, in order for 
Louisiana and Florida sugar producers 
to extricate cane sugar from the effects 
of the 1965 Sugar Act amendments with- 
out action by the Congress, our cane 
farmers would have to virtually cease 
production this year, which is obviously 
financially impossible. 

Let me add, Mr. Speaker, that these 
huge inventories of mainland cane sugar 
were built up inadvertently. Louisiana 
and Florida cane sugar growers are not 
purposely overproducing. They have op- 
erated within the acreage allotments set 
by the Department of Agriculture. But 
better production methods, better vari- 
eties of sugarcane, better fertilizers, and 
more efficient sugar extraction methods 
have increased the production of sugar 
from cane. In fact, the mainland cane 
crop acreage for 1965 was 12 percent be- 
low the 1964 level. This reduction was 
maintained through 1967, when it was 
only 10 percent below 1964. But in 1968, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture set 
the crop acreage 15 percent below the 
1964 level. Without some relief, the pos- 
sibility exists that a substantial quan- 
tity of cane sugar will be produced in the 
fall of 1968 which cannot be marketed 
until 1970. The mainland cane farmers, 
with perhaps one of the largest financial 
investments in farms and equipment in 
the whole agricultural industry, simply 
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cannot withstand the economic pressures 
inherent in an inventory carryover of this 
size and length of time. These great sugar 
inventories exist, I might add, at a time 
when we are importing sugar, further ag- 
gravating an already critical balance-of- 
payments situation. 

With cruel irony, the world today is 
crying out for increased food production 
and more efficient agricultural technol- 
ogy. The United States seems to be one 
of the very few nations which has been 
able to adapt industrial technology to 
food production. Yet when our agricul- 
tural scientists and technicians perform 
this rare feat, such as in the case of cane 
sugar production, the agricultural indus- 
try is penalized rather than rewarded. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose here 
today to take anything away from other 
sugar-producing areas of the Nation, for 
I am told that the United States cannot, 
even under the best conditions, produce 
enough domestic sugar to supply all 
America’s needs. And quite frankly, we 
need a healthy sugar industry in the 
South, in the West, and among the is- 
lands of the Republic. Nor is it my pur- 
pose to impose restrictions upon the 
Republic of the Philippines, one of our 
few Pacific allies, nor upon the nations 
of Latin America, nor any other nation 
which supplies the United States with 
sugar. It is, however, my purpose to sug- 
gest to the Congress and the adminis- 
tration that remedial steps must be 
taken to insure the health of the main- 
land sugar industry. I think there is a 
way to accomplish this without hurting 
either domestic or foreign sugar sources, 
and I lay it upon the conscience of the 
Congress and the administration that it 
is our duty and in fact our economic ne- 
cessity to take quick and effective action. 

As the matter now stands, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no alternative 
under the present sugar act, but to con- 
tinue reducing the sugar crop acreage 
in Louisiana and Florida. But even a 20- 
percent reduction on top of the present 
15-percent reduction now effective 
would not solve the problem. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no practical substitute 
crops to which Louisiana and Florida 
sugarcane croplands could be put while 
the sugar industry attempts to ride out 
this crisis. The only prospect is for com- 
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pletely unbearable inventories of unmar- 
ketable sugar from mainland cane, while 
western beet sugar and offshore or 
American island cane sugar are not even 
reaching the market quotas set for them. 
The sugar act today is badly out of bal- 
ance, and conditions leave us no choice 
but to step in and correct the imbalance. 

The obvious solution, of course, is for 
the Congress to pass legislation to grant 
interim relief to mainland cane produc- 
ers through a reallocation of the Puerto 
Rican quota deficit throughout the life 
of the present Sugar Act, that is through 
1971. Transfer of the Puerto Rican quota 
deficit to mainland cane farmers would 
hold Louisiana and Florida crop acre- 
age at a profitable level and at the same 
time dispose of growing domestic sugar 
inventories through larger marketing 
quotas. In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
mainland cane growers would be able to 
sell off their huge inventories under the 
marketing quotas which are not pres- 
ently being used by Puerto Rico, which 
in turn would make it possible for them 
to continue cane sugar production on re- 
duced acreage but at a profitable level. 

I am not arbitrarily choosing Puerto 
Rico, for this island will not lose any of 
its quota which it can use. But the fact 
is that for a number of years now, be- 
cause of economic and climatic condi- 
tions peculiar to Puerto Rico, it has not 
been able to produce its quota. Nor will 
this solution harm the Philippines, which 
by law receives favored treatment in re- 
allocation of deficit quotas, because that 
republic has also been unable to absorb 
additional quota deficits. Instead, the 
effect would be spread widely over some 
30 other countries, obviously minimizing 
the danger to their domestic economies. 
And at any rate, the change will not af- 
fect the primary sugar quota allotted to 
any foreign nation. Nor will it adversely 
affect the continental beet quota because 
they have not met their quota for the 
past 2 years and whether they make it 
this year remains to be seen. 

I am not suggesting this change of 
policy merely for the interests of Lou- 
isiana and Florida sugarcane producers, 
but also for the benefit of all domestic 
sugar producers. I am proposing that 
deficits in domestic sugar quotas, such 
as the Puerto Rican deficit, should be 
reallocated to the domestic sugar pro- 
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ducing area which requires a temporary 
quota increase because of inadvertent 
overproduction and rising inventories. 
The policy change quite apparently 
would serve to remove the mainland 
cane producers from a crisis this year, 
but it would also serve to protect main- 
land beet producers and offshore cane 
sugar producers from similar circum- 
stances in the future. 

Aside from the sugar crisis itself, I 
firmly believe that in the larger area of 
food production, it is our duty to take 
this action as quickly as possible. And 
from the point of view of our balance of 
payments, this action would certainly be 
a positive factor. It is also necessary to 
guard America’s agricultural industry 
from piecemeal destruction, because it 
will be the strength of American agri- 
culture which will ultimately be called 
upon to save mankind from extinction, 
from famine, and starvation. 

I should also like to point out that the 
migration of idle farm laborers to Amer- 
ican metropolitan areas is one of our 
most serious problems today, and it 
properly concerns the Congress. I do 
not know the total answer to this prob- 
lem, but I do know a proper partial pre- 
vention, that is the protection of the 
agricultural industry, including the 
sugar industry, so that these American 
citizens are not idled in the first place 
and are not subsequently compelled to 
migrate to other areas for work. Quick 
congressional action will remove the 
necessity for migration by a great num- 
ber of sugar industry workers and allied 
trades. 

In the very near future, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall bring before the House proposed 
legislation to correct the imbalance in 
domestic sugar quotas, in cooperation 
with other Members from Louisiana and 
Florida, and I sincerely hope with the 
cooperation of our colleagues from the 
20 beet sugar producing States, the 
State of Hawaii, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

At this point in this discussion, I 
would like to place in the Recorp several 
statistical tables and other data com- 
piled by the American Sugarcane League 
and the Florida Sugarcane League, 
which graphically presents the case of 
the mainland sugarcane farmer in 
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land: Rico 25 
Source: January and February issues of Sugar Reports, 
bent reer cod . — 5 a T 755 15 E M4 TABLE 8.—MARKETINGS OF SUGAR BY CANE SUGAR REFINERS AND DOMESTIC PRODUCING 
1964... 303 989 3. 26 23 793 124 225 915 AREAS 1962-671 
3055... .5 88 896 3.11 63 830 117 325 815 
19666 273 883 3.23 16 711 125 711 
1957 —— 818 3.11 59 705 © 415 725 Cane sugar Domestic Mainland Puerto 
z r ̃ — A e are E E, Calendar year refiners? beet sugar cane sugar Hawaii? Rico? 
area * area s 
1 1,000 acres of cane, harvested plus bona fide abandoned acres. 
2 1,000 tons of sugar, raw value. 2,415 787 1,084 904 
3 Year in which major period of harvest occurred. 2,965 1,075 1.033 875 
4 Tons of sugar, raw value. 2,699 906 1.110 793 
Calendar year. 3,025 1,099 1,137 830 
o Not available. 3,024 1, 100 1, 200 211 
Note: Production data have not been adjusted to reflect losses. 2,824 1,169 1.253 705 
Source: Tom Murphy’s letter of Jan. 25, 1958. 
2 4 A ——— phe ny ain USDA. 80 gar Reports, table 1 
TABLE 5.—PHILIPPINES—AMOUNT OF SUGAR ALLOWED FOR SALE TO THE UNITED STATES, 3 Quota marketings. Tom Murphy's letter of Jan 25,1968. 
1962-68 4 Preliminary. 
TABLE 9.—FINAL CONSUMPTION DETERMINATIONS, QUOTA CHARGES, AND DISTRIBUTION 
Short tons, raw value BY PRIMARY DISTRIBUTORS, 1962-67 
Tons, raw value} 
1, 267, 401 à 
1,247,618 Finał Distribution 
1,219,790 Year consumption Quota charges! by primary 
1, 178, 216 determination distributors : 
1 1,202,978 
21, 126, 020 
1, 126, 020 10, 000, 000 9,791,981 9,751,927 
10, 400, 000 10, 518, 243 9, 988, 831 
P ͤ ͤ ee ..... ̃ ̃ — 9. 800, 000 9, 119, 211 9,670,693 
1 Includes 79,673 tons of deficit from other areas. An additional 152,758 tons ot deficit would 9,911, 783 , 920, 10, 020, 287 
have been allocated to the Philippines but the Philippines could not use it. N 10, 375, 000 10, 356, 999 10, 296, 878 
b 1 8 was entitled to an additional 203,264 tons of quota as a deficit reallocation 10, 800, 000 10, 384, 399 3 10, 250, 000 
could not use it. 


Source: Data for 1961 through 1967 were obtained from table 21 of September 1967 Sugar 1 January and February issues of Sugar Reports. 
Reports and include basic quotas, prorations of amounts withheld from Cuba and Southern 2 i j i i 2 
Rhodesia, and deficit valentine: Data for 1968 are from Dec. 14, 1967, USDA press release For Continesital consumpto, exciuding livestock F 


and include basic quotas and proration of amount withheld from Cuba and Southern Rhodesia, + Proliminaiy: 
ee ese TABLE 10.—POPULATION AND SUGAR DISTRIBUTION, 1962-71 


TABLE 6.—AMOUNT OF SUGAR ALLOWED FOR SALE TO THE UNITED STATES BY WESTERN ; = ; 
HEMISPHERE COUNTRIES, 1964-68 Population” = Sugar datog: Por apne 


= US. ari increase over tiog by ey Pcie 
ear on July previous year istribu' pounds, raw 
ä (thousands) (thousands) (1,000 tons, value) 
raw value) 
19641 19651 1966! 1967! 
8 oe eee 9, 752 104. 49 

Dominican Republic 402, 822 469, 244 602, 931 618, 131 189, 417 2,761 9,989 105. 47 
Mexico 479, 425 475, O17 488, 896 424, 181 192, 120 2,703 9, 671 100. 68 
Brazil ¿ 69, 2 478, 143 $12, 651 194, 572 2, 452 „020 103.00 
Peru „39 2, 381, 375 96, 920 2,348 10, 297 104. 58 
British West Indies 142, 524 148, 605 176, 886 183, 641 199, 118 2, 198 210,250 102.95 
Ecu; 58, 039 , 223 69, 570 74, 591 201, 768 2,650 310,445 103. 53 

20, 000 68,723 58, 820 „ 2, 698 10,584 103. 53 

58,119 42, 459 71, 527 60, 357 207, 326 2, 860 * 10,732 103. 53 

34, 290 52, 248 55, 57, 767 210, 349 3, 023 310, 103. 53 

30, 346 34,182 50, 597 7 

50, 454 49,416 19, 000 52, 889 — a A 

45, 023 42,734 60, 277 50, 862 42,963 1 Including Armed Forces overseas. Data for 1962 through 1967 obtained from series P-25, 

20, 551 21,091 44,204 37, 301 31,506 No. 386, dated Feb. 15, 1968, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. Data for 1968 

19, 216 17,655 13, 000 32,815 32,079 through 1971 are series B . of the Bureau of the Census obtained from series P-25, 

20, 326 22,603 26, 564 28, 480 24,059 No. 359 dated Feb. 20, 1967. 


0 2, 873 24; 033 25, 767 21, 768 2 Shar prongs 
5, 988 5,115 12, 884 13, 378 11,520 3 Based on 1962-67 average per capita distribution (103.53). 
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TABLE 11.—PROJECTIONS OF FUTURE CONSUMPTION DETERMINATIONS AND FUTURE 
MAINLAND CANE SUGAR AREA QUOTAS UNDER PRESENT SUGAR ACT, 1968-71 


{Thousands of tons, raw value] 


Year Consumption Mainland cane sugar 
determination 1 area quota 
1968. 10, 500, 000 1,117,333 
1989. 10, 650, 000 1, 143, 333 
1970. , 800, 1, 169, 333 
1971. 10, 950, 000 1,195, 333 


haf distribution by primary distributors (from table 10) plus 60,000 tons for refining losses, 
with the sum rounded to nearest 50,000 tons. 


TABLE 12.—MAINLAND CANE SUGAR AREA QUOTA AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION 
DETERMINATIONS, UNDER PRESENT SUGAR ACT 


Thousands of tons, raw value] 
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TABLE 13.—PROJECTIONS OF MAINLAND CANE SUGAR AREA SUGAR INVENTORIES, 
ASSUMING NO SPECIAL RELIEF—Continued 


[Thousands of tons, raw value} 


No further 20 percent additional 
acreage cut acreage cut 

Item —— —u—äj 

Assump- Assump- Assump- Assump- 

tion tion tion tion 
No. 11 No.22 No.33 No. 44 

1969 quota marketings............-...-..----.-. 1,143 1,143 1, 143 1, 143 
Jan. 1, 1979, effective inve! 1, 323 539 1,133 1,133 
1970 crop production... 1, 266 1,374 1,076 1, 168 
1970 quota marketings....._..... 1, 169 1, 169 1, 169 1,169 
Jan. 1, 1971, effective inventory 1,420 1,744 1,040 1,332 
1971 crop production na 1,266 1,374 1,076 1,168 
1971 quota marketings...__........ Nef 1,195 1,195 1,195 1,195 
Jan. 1, 1972, effective inventory 1,491 1,923 921 1,305 


1 Assumptions: (1) 1968 level of cane pores 9670) will be maintained through 1971; (2) 
e 2. 


58 tons (average of 1966 and 1967 crops); and 


Assumptions same as for No. 1, except yield per planted acre each year used is 2.80 (1967- 


3 Assumptions: (1) 1968 crop will be same as assumed in No. 1; (2) acreage for 1969 and subse- 
l ; „536 ore or 20 et below 1968 acreage; 15 p 
0. 


uction from 1969 and 


low 1968 crop assumed in zand (4) area marketing 


4 Assumptions: (1) 1968 crop will be same as assumed in No. 2; (2) acreage for 1969 and sub- 
ent cops ID, 392,536 hen or 20 percent below 1968 acreage; 8) production from 1969 


in No. 2; and (4) area 


Consumption Mainland cane Consumption Mainland cane yield of sugar per planted acre, each year, will 
determination sugar area quota determination sugar area quota @) area marketing quotas as shown on table 11. 
crop yield), 
10, 400, 000 1, 100, 000 10, 750, 000 1, 160, 667 
10, 450, 000 1, 108, 667 10, 800, 000 1, 169, 333 quent crops will be 
10,500,000 1.117.333 „650.000 1.178.000 each subsequent crop will be 15 percent 
10, 550, 000 1, 126, 000 10, 900, 000 1, 186, 667 quotas as shown in table 11. 
fee tee | Ree tee a 
10, 700; 000 1; 152; 000 sank Etar pnd achi subsequent crop will be 15 percent below 1968 crop assum 


marketing quotas as shown in table 11. 


Note: Mainland cane sugar so gets 17.3333 percent of all increases in the consumption de- 
ns. 


termination above, 10,400, 


TABLE 13.—PROJECTIONS OF MAINLAND CANE SUGAR AREA SUGAR INVENTORIES, 


TABLE 14.—PROJECTIONS OF MAINLAND CANESUGAR AREA SUGAR INVENTORIES 
ASSUMING SOME SPECIAL RELIEF! 


[Short tons, raw value} 


ASSUMING NO SPECIAL RELIEF b. companion, se ih E pea ae aie eg ea EN 

ia, a EE Oe Se ee LA ye 567 

[Thousands of tons, raw value} jan males, effective RSL S jets ites SRSA aN gS ES ek A le RE mt 858 
eee 15 

No further 20 percent additional Ma Gh LAI, Le ee "916 

2 acreage cut acreage cut 197b crop beten nn 1,703 
Assump- Assump- Assump- Assump- 729. 1 aneng 1.000 

tion tiog tiog tion 1971 crop production 1,703 

No. 11 No. 22 No. 33 No. 4 1971 quota marketings. 1,645 
a — Jan. I. 1972, effective inventory ee — 1,058 


TABLE 15.—DOMESTIC BEET SUGAR AREA QUOTA AT 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION DETERMINATIONS 
UNDER PRESENT SUGAR ACT 


[Thousands of tons, raw value] 


Consumption determination Domestic beet sugar area 
o! 


quota 

10, 400, 000 3, 025, 000 
10, 450, 000 3, 048, 

10, 500, 000 3, 072, 667 
10, 550, 000 3, 096, 500 
10, 600, 000 3, 120, 333 
10, 650, 000 3,144, 167 
10, 700, 000 3, 168, 000 
10, 750, 000 3, 191, 833 
10, 800, 000 3, 215, 667 
10, 850, 000 3, 239, 500 
10, 900, 000 3, 263, 333 
10, 950, 000 3, 287, 167 
11, 000, 000 3, 311, 000 


Note: Beet area gets 47.6667 percent of all increases in the 
consumption determination above 10,400,000 tons. 


ExRTETr 1 
Quores RELATING TO WHAT PERCENT OF CON- 

SUMPTION Was INTENDED FOR DOMESTIC 

PRODUCERS 

1. Report Number 1046, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sugar Act Amendments, Septem- 
ber 21, 1965, page 2: 

“Under this act, more than 40 percent of 
our total consumption of sugar now is pro- 
duced by beet and cane growers within the 
continental limits of the United States, and 
total domestic production—including Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—fills 65 
percent of our sugar needs. The Sugar Act 
has given us this security in supplies, and 
sugar prices to consumers have been re- 
markably stable during the lifetime of this 
act.” 


1,051 1,051 1,051 

1.374 1, 266 1,374 shown in table 11; (2) 1968 acreag 

1,117 1,117 1,117 and subsequent crops 577,354 acres, the same as 1 

1, 308 1.200 1,306 2.80 tons, the same as 1967; (5) 1969 yield of sugar per acre—2.86 
1,374 1, 076 1,168 yield; and (6) 1970 and 1971 yields 


2. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
20, page 26728: 

“Mr. Sisk. Under this Act, more than 40 
per cent of our total consumption of sugar 
is now produced by beet and cane growers 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, and total domestic production—in- 
cluding Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands—fills 65 percent of our sugar needs.” 


3. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
20, page 26730: 
producers some 60 percent and foreign pro- 
ducers some 40 percent of the U.S. sugar 
market, starting at 9.7 million tons. The 
growth in the U.S. market, up to 10.4 million 
tons, would go to foreign producers. After 
that, domestic areas would get 65 percent of 
the growth.” 

4. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
20, page 26752: 

“Mr, Wiis. And under the Act which we 
are now considering for extension, more than 
40 percent of our total consumption of sugar 
will be produced by sugarcane and sugar 
beet growers within the continental United 
States. The total domestic production in- 
cluding Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands will fill 65 percent of our national 
sugar requirements,” 

5. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
20, page 27360: 

Mr. McNamara. At the very least, we could 
expand (sic) our domestic production to less- 
en our present dependence on foreign sugar 
producers which now supply about 40 per- 
cent of our total consumption.” 

6. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
20, page 27367: 

“Mr. BENNETT, The sugar bill allocates 65 
percent of the needs of our country to the 
domestic producers”, “.. The bill increases 


1 Assumptions: (1) Marketing quotas for the area—450,000 tons larger each year than those 


e—490,670 acres, as peste allowed; (3) acreage for 1969 
964 acreage; (4) 

tons, 2 percent above 1967 
sugar per acre—2.95 tons, 5 percent above 1967 yield. 


the domestic share to 65 percent Specifically, 
it increased the domestic beet sugar allot- 
ment from 2,650,000 to 3,025,000 tons; and 
mainland cane sugar from 895,000 to 1,100,- 
000 tons.” 

7. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
20, page 27527: 

“Mr. Sompson. The provisions of this bill, 
which I hope the Senate will pass, gives 65 
percent of the American sugar market to our 
own producers.” 


———— — 


FORMER JUSTICE WHITTAKER 
SPEAKS OUT AGAINST BLACK 
MILITANCE AND CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Smirx of Iowa). Under previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wacconner] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, March 7, I had the honor to 
participate in the Louisiana Public Af- 
fairs Research Council’s Conference on 
Crime, in New Orleans. One of my pleas- 
ant duties was to present former Su- 
preme Court Justice, Charles E. Whit- 
taker, who addressed the assembled civic 
leaders on the subject The Results of 
Failure To Enforce Our Criminal Laws.” 

Unqualifiedly, I have never heard a 
more succinct essay on the subject of 
black militance and crime and their cor- 
relation. Mr. Whittaker lays the blame 
for both squarely on the doorstep of this 
administration and those which imme- 
diately preceded it. If there were a way 
to make this required reading by every 
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public official from the President down, 
it should be done. If the Members of this 
and the other body do nothing else in the 
next 24 hours except read Mr. Whit- 
taker’s address, it will be the most in- 
formative day they have spent this year. 

I cannot too strongly urge the Mem- 
bers to read the address which follows: 


THE RESULTS OF FAILURE To ENFORCE OUR 
CRIMINAL Laws 


(An Address by Charles E. Whittaker before 
Public Affairs Research Council of Louisi- 
ana’s Conference on Crime, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, March 7, 1968) 

It can hardly be doubted that many peo- 
ple were shocked by the opening sentence 
of a recent article in a national magazine* 
saying: “Cities all across the U.S. are beef- 
ing up their police forces, trying out new 
weapons and drawing battle plans for a riot 
season that is widely expected to be the 
worst in history.” Nor could their shock 
have been allayed by the second paragraph 
of that article saying that on February 12, 
1968, our President told a group of college 
students that: “We will have a bad summer. 
We can’t avert it. We will have several bad 
summers before the deficiencies of centuries 
are erased. We can’t do it in a day or a week 
or & month, or even between now and 
summer.” 

It is indeed now evident to everyone that 
our nation is actually confronted with and 
challenged by a course of planned, mass 
racial excesses, lawlessness and violence 
that, at least at times and in certain urban 
centers, has gotten beyond the capacity of 
our normal police forces to control, and that 
clearly and presently threatens to destroy 
law, order and civility in our land. 

How did this nation, founded upon and 
dedicated to ordered liberty, permit itself 
to get in such a fix? 

Looking at the record from the vantage 
point of hindsight, it is now rather easy to 
see how it came about. Stated in capsule, 
the record shows that the most heavily 
contributing causes have been the relatively 
recent open public exhortations by an as- 
piring group of negro leaders, and our tol- 
erations of those exhortations, of groups of 
negroes to “obey the good laws but not the 
bad ones,” and the fact that we have toler- 
ated and appeased, rather than prosecuted 
and punished, those who, in making and 
obeying those exhortations, have violated 
our criminal laws. 

The facts upon which these summarized 
conclusions are based are too recent and 
well known to justify recounting in detail, 
but, because memory is so short, it may 
be well to recall at least the principal steps 
in the processes that have brought us to 
our present predicament. 

About three or four years ago—despite 
the fact that in the preceding decade the 
existing law-respecting negro leadership, by 
lawful means, including lawful use of the 
peaceable-assembly-and-petition provisions 
of the First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, had succeeded in bringing 
about the greatest negro advances since the 
Civil War—a mere handful of leadership- 
aspiring negroes, of different hues but all 
having philosophies that were new and 
strange to our civilized society about how 
minority groups should go about getting 
what they want from society, challenged and 
sought to supplant the existing negro lead- 
ership and assumed to take over what is 
often called “the negro movement.” 

Acting upon their stated beliefs that if 
a course of sufficiently disturbing and dis- 
Tuptive extra-legal pressures are asserted and 
maintained against the public economy and 


1U.S. News & World Report, February 26, 
1968, p. 36. 
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social order, the white majority will, for 
proffered peace, accede to whatever demands 
may be made in the name of the black mi- 
nority, those would-be negro leaders em- 
barked upon a planned course of self-help 
through overt action, outside the law, the 
legislatures and the courts, to accomplish 
those ends. 

As first steps—for the rather obvious pur- 
pose of testing law-enforcement and public 
reaction—they cautiously began their prac- 
tices on a small scale in southern commu- 
nities by persuading small groups of negroes 
to violate the local Trespass and Peace laws 
by invading and disrupting private stores 
by lying down in them, and, eventually, by 
blocking the entrances thereto with their 
bodies, 

Seeing that those criminal trespasses were 
not punished as provided for in the violated 
laws, but, instead, were publicly applauded 
and encouraged by many well-meaning 
whites, principally from the north—whom, 
we must assume, did not foresee the eroding 
effects that toleration of that kind of con- 
duct would inevitably have upon respect for 
law or the disastrous effects of disrespect for 
law—those aspiring negro leaders were 
stimulated quickly to expand the scope and 
intensify the character of their activities. 

They did so in several ways: 

One was to cause groups of their follow- 
ers to invade, and take effective possession 
of, public offices and to refuse to depart 
until their stated demands were acquiesced. 

Another was to cause groups of their fol- 
lowers to block, with their prone and limp 
bodies, the use of sidewalks, streets and other 
public ways, and to refuse to depart until 
their stated demands were acceded to. 

Another of their common procedures was 
to speak, in stentorian tones and a- 
tory terms, to assembled groups of the poor- 
est and least educated negroes, telling them 
that they have natural “rights” to have and 
enjoy all the things possessed by the affluent 
(not the poor) white men, but that the 
white men are depriving them of those 
“rights,” and, after thus arousing and in- 
flaming the group to a high pitch of ten- 
sions, telling them to go out and “force” 
the whites to give them their “rights,” and 
that, in doing this, they should not be con- 
cerned about violating any laws that might 
stand in their way because those would be 
“bad laws,” which should be broken. This, 
of course, was plainly to tell them to take the 
laws into their own hands and to decide for 
themselves, as they proceed, what ones of 
them to obey and what ones of them to 
violate. 

As directed, and with that advice and 
in that angry mood, they commonly went 
forth en masse for those purposes—often into 
the most hostile sectors as if looking for 
trouble—and, as surely was, or should have 
been, expected, as a natural consequence of 
their mood, mass psychology and purpose, 
at least someone in the group would commit 
a trespass, an assault or other disturbance 
that would ignite that tinder box, and riots 
frequently broke out resulting in crimes of 
moral turpitude, running the gamut from as- 
saults through the bombing and burning of 
buildings and the looting of stores, to may- 
hem and even murder. 

Although having deep sympathy for the 
plight of many American negroes—a matter 
irrelevant to the toleration of crime in the 
streets—some Americans, with special ex- 
perience and competence in such matters, 
believing that continued toleration of such 
mass lawlessness would soon cause it to ex- 
pand to dimensions beyond the capacity of 
our normal peace-keeping authorities to con- 
trol, and also believing that a lawless society 
cannot survive, spoke out in demand that 
these crimes, being committed in the name 
of civil rights, be immediately stopped by 
prompt and vigorous prosecution and appro- 
priate punishment just as other like crimes, 
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and in warning that otherwise such lawless- 
ness surely would get out of hand, spread 
throughout our society, threaten our lawful 
order and require the force of a militia to 
suppress, 

It is saddening to have to say that these 
warnings, though often repeated, were not 
heeded. Instead, during the period involved, 
our very highest government officials made 
public statements which, though surely not 
so intended, actually had the effect of further 
stimulating such racial lawlessness, namely: 

Our President, in a speech to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress on March 16, 1965, em- 
braced the much-used theme of the march- 
ing song of these racial demonstrators, say- 
ing "We shall overcome.” 

Again, our President, in addressing an au- 
dience on the South Lawn of the White House 
on August 3, 1965, told his listeners to “go 
out into the hinterland and rouse the masses 
and blow the bugles and tell them that their 
hour has arrived and that their day is here.” 

In a 1965 public speech, our Secretary of 
State said: “If I were a negro I too would 
be demonstrating.” 

Our Vice President, in a public speech made 
here in New Orleans on June 18, 1966, said 
that if he were a negro and had to live in 
the slums “. . . you would have more trouble 
than you have had already, because I’ve got 
enough spark left in me to lead a mighty 
good revolt under those conditions.” 

Moreover, you will recall that it was not 
unusual, in that period, for our highest gov- 
ernment officials publicly to blame society, 
and to excuse the rioters, for racial violence 
that erupted in our urban centers, and thus 
racial excesses, in the name of civil rights, 
were thereby sheltered and further stimu- 
lated. 

Quite naturally these stimulating state- 
ments and position, evidencing high official 
approval of such pressures by “demonstra- 
tors,” intended to silence the responsible 
voice of the old law-respecting negro leader- 
ship, and to entrench this new handful of 
militants as the recognized leaders of “the 
negro movement,” gave a certain status of 
respectability to mass racial eruptions and 
violence and hence heavily contributed to the 
wildfire of such practices that soon engulfed 
the nation and produced riots in 34 of our 
major urban centers in 1966, and in more 
than 60 of them in 1967, resulting in virtual 
civil war in the streets, in scores being killed, 
thousands being injured and close to a bil- 
lion dollars worth of property being burned 
and looted, and requiring the armed forces 
of our militia to suppress. And it is now ex- 
pected, as stated in the opening sentence of 
this address, that the 1968 riot season will be 
even worse—"The worst in history.” 

This is how, in briefest terms, our nation, 
founded upon and dedicated to ordered lib- 
erty, has permitted itself to become en- 
meshed in racial lawlessness. 

To avoid the public odium of openly advo- 
cating the use of criminal pressures to obtain 
group wants, this handful of new racial lead- 
ers and their followers have tried to obscure 
the real nature of their conduct by calling 
it “civil disobedience.” This is nonsense, and, 
were it not so designedly deceptive, would be 
ludicrous. It is to say that one may civilly 
disobey a criminal law—a simple contradic- 
tion in terms. The willful violation of a 
criminal law is criminal disobedience not 
civil disobedience—one cannot profitably 
elaborate a truth so simple—and it is im- 
portant always, but particularly in circum- 
stances like these, honestly to identify con- 
duct by its true name. 

Also, for the obvious sake of public palat- 
ability, these new militant Negro leaders have 
claimed that their pressuring processes and 
acts are protected by the peaceable-assembly- 
and-petition provisions of the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 
While the few of their acts that were peace- 
able and petitioning in nature were so pro- 
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tected, that is simply not so as to their exhor- 
tations and acts that incited and produced 
the crimes of violence that we are here con- 
cerned with. 

The First Amendment guarantees the right 
of the people “peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
[their] grievances.” Certainly nothing in 
that language grants a license to any man, or 
group of men, to take the laws, or what they 
may think should be the laws, into their 
own hands and to violate such of them as 
they think they are bad. 

It hardly seems necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the First Amendment 
does not authorize “disobedience” of any 
name or kind, Instead, by guaranteeing the 
right of groups “peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the government for a redress of 
grievance,” it plainly negates any idea that 
any such group may take the laws, or what 
they think should be the laws, into their 
own hands and be the judge of which of 
them they will obey and which of them they 
will violate. 

This has many times been made crystal 
clear by the Supreme Court. In 1939, the 
Court said, in Hague v. C.. O., 307 U.S. at 
516, “The privilege of a citizen . to use 
the streets and parks for the communication 
of views on national questions must be regu- 
lated in the interests of all... and must 
be exercised in subordination to the general 
comfort and convenience, and in consonance 
with peace and good order.“ (Emphasis 
added.) In 1964, it said, in Coz v. Loutsiana, 
379 U.S. 563: “The constitutional guarantee 
of liberty implies the existence of an orga- 
nized society maintaining public order, with- 
out which liberty itself would be lost in the 
excesses of anarchy.” Again, in 1966, the 
Court, in Adderley v. Florida, 81 S. Ct. 242, 
reaffirmed what it had said in the Cos case, 
and addressing a contrary argument, said 
further: “Such an argument has as its major 
unarticulated premise the assumption that 
People who want to propagandize protests 
or views have a constitutional right to do so 
whenever and however and wherever they 
please. That concept of constitutional law 
was vigorously and forthrightly rejected (in 
the Coz case). We reject it again.” 

Mass action, whether it be called a 
“demonstration” or something else, waged 
for the avowed purpose of “forcing” the 
grant of “demands” outside the law, the leg- 
islatures and the courts, cannot be any 
peaceable assembly and petition for a redress 
of grievances. Indeed it is the very antithesis 
of such. 

There cannot be any doubt of the truth 
of Mr. Justice Black's statement, in a Balti- 
more “sit-in” prosecution in 1964, that: 
„the Constitution does not confer upon 
any group the right to substitute rule by 
force for rule by law. Force leads to violence, 
violence to mob conflicts and these to rule 
by the strongest groups with control of the 
most deadly weapons.“ Bell v. Maryland, 84 
S. Ct. at 1879. 

Nor can rational men disagree with the 
statement made by the President of Yale 
University in a speech at Detroit in 1965, 
that the current rash of “demonstrations” 
make “a ludicrous mockery of the democratic 
debating process.” 

A long course of civil history shows that 
once a society departs from the rule of law, 
and every man becomes a judge of which 
laws he will obey, only those who for the time 
being are the strongest can be free, and 
those who break the great tradition of re- 
spect for law and lawful by resort- 
ing to coercion, particularly violent coercion, 
inevitably contribute to the destruction of 
ordered liberty. In ordered government, no 
end, however desirable, can ever justify the 
use of unlawful means. 

There are, of course, first duties of citizen- 
ship, but there are also first duties of gov- 
ernment. It is undoubtedly true, as recited 
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in the theme of a rather recently presiden- 
tially proclaimed Law Day, that “A citizen’s 
first duty is to uphold the law,” but it is also 
the first duty of government to enforce the 
law. 

Whenever any of our citizens refuse volun- 
tarily to perform their “first duty” to uphold 
the law, it becomes the duty of our govern- 
ments, state and federal, to make them obey 
it by orderly and due process of the law. 

The April 10, 1965, issue of the magazine 
“America” contained an impressive article 
on the imperative need for certain and sure 
punishment of crime, which made many per- 
tinent observations, including this one: 

“TGovernment] has no right to turn the 
cheek of its citizens. Instead, it is gravely 
obligated—by the very purpose of its exist- 
ence—to see to their protection. 

“Sure and swift punishment [is the only 
way] to guarantee that protection. We 
stand in need of sure, swift, tough punish- 
ment if we expect to decrease the crime rate, 
and to protect the great mass of our upright 
citizens.” 

To this, I can only say amen. 

Many lawyers have long believed, as I 
have, that the handful of new, self-appointed 
negro leaders, by exhorting and causing their 
followers to violate our laws, have thereby 
made themselves just as culpable as they 
have made their followers for the crimes that 
they knew, or reasonably should have known, 
were likely and liable to be committed in 
carrying out those exhortations; and, in our 
view, prompt and vigorous prosecution and 
punishment of those exhorters, for those 
incited crimes, would have stopped, in its in- 
cipiency, that budding philosophy of lawless- 
ness before it had engulfed, by its effects, as 
it has now, our entire negro population, the 
great majority of whom are innocent of com- 
plicity in the current racial lawlessness, still 
are at heart, and want to continue to be, 
and if not led astray by false prophets will 
continue to be, good and law-abiding citi- 
zens, 

It will not do to say, for it simply isn’t 
true to say, that those exhorters, because 
they did not personally participate in the 
physical commission of those crimes, are 
not legally punishable therefor. This would 
be to ignore the well known and very often 
used statutes of the federal government and 
of every state in the Union which are known 
as the vice-principal or conspiracy statutes. 
Typical of them is the second section of the 
U.S. Criminal Code (Sec. 2, Title 18, USC), 
which provides, in pertinent part, that: 
“Whoever... aids, abets, counsels, com- 
mands, induces, or procures [the violation 
of a law that results in a crime] is a prin- 
cipal—and punishable as such.“ These ex- 
horters either actually knew, or are legally 
charged with knowing, that at least some 
one or more in the group whom they ex- 
horted to go out and “force,” by breaking 
such of our criminal laws as they thought 
necessary to their ends, the grant of claimed 
“rights,” would, in so Coing, likely commit 
some trespass, assault or other lawless dis- 
turbance that would ignite the tinder box 
and result in untold crimes, yet, kno 
this, and being presumed to intend the 
natural consequences of their acts, they 
exhorted these groups to go forth for those 
purposes and thus and thereby they aided, 
abetted and counseled that action and hence 
became criminally liable therefor as prin- 
cipals and punishable as such. 

But, so far as I am aware, no such prosecu- 
tions were undertaken, and hence the op- 
portunity to end conspiratorial exhortations 
to racial lawlessness at that point and in that 
way was lost. 

Legislative and judicial processes are now 
being rejected and bypassed by such groups, 
evidently as a considered policy, in favor of 
self-help through the duress of lawless force, 

Inspired by their successes through the 
use of force, these new militant negro lead- 
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ers are at this very time not only bypassing, 
but also defying, the legislatures and the 
courts by threatening a riot in the streets of 
Memphis unless. that city agrees, within a 
brief specified period, to meet the wage de- 
mands of its striking garbage collectors (press 
dispatch of February 16, 1968), and by threat- 
ening to assemble and march “thousands of 
demonstrators” upon Washington next 
month to force the Congress to enact cer- 
tain legislation, and to keep the group dem- 
onstrating” there “until those demands are 
met” (press report of February 7, 1968), and 
by threatening to disrupt, with “a million” 
demonstrators, the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago next August unless cer- 
tain demands they will make are met—that 
leader saying “If we don’t get these demands, 
there won't be any Democratic convention.” 
(U.S. News of January 22, 1968). 

That pattern of action is no longer confined 
to negro groups, but other groups, seeing the 
successes that negroes have had with it, 
are now using it for nearly every type of 
domination by force, including efforts to 
control the administration of our universi- 
ties, efforts to initimidate and control our 
legislatures and even our courts, and what 
should be even more alarming—if such is 
possible—the pattern is now being used to 
thwart our nation’s efforts to manage its 
military affairs in time of war, by attempting 
to thwart its efforts to conscript the neces- 
sary military forces, by blocking, with their 
bodies and otherwise, the transport of troops 
and their equipment and supplies to critical 
points, and by lending, in nearly every con- 
ceivable way, aid and comfort to our enemy. 

There is now hardly any facet of our so- 
ciety that has not been assaulted—and none 
is immune from assault—by this pattern 
of lawlessness. 

It is thus evident that these groups are 
now trying to take over virtually all of the 
functions of our government by force. Ob- 
viously our society cannot survive if those 
conditions are permitted to continue. 

But there has been a recent glimmer of 
hope that the nation’s orderly stability may 
be regained by lawful means. It derives from 
an indication that our highest federal of- 
ficials have, in the light of present condi- 
tions, concluded that their actions in stim- 
ulating negroes to take to the streets with 
demands and demonstrations was wrong 
and led to unintended criminal lawlessness, 
and that they are now determined not to any 
longer tolerate, but to prosecute and punish, 
crimes committed in the name of civil rights 
just as other crimes. 

The basis for this glimmer of hope is best 
stated by an article in the January 15, 1968, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report at page 
40. In pertinent part it says: 

“President Johnson, with an election ap- 
proaching and troubles mounting, is being 
forced to weigh past mistakes and often to 
shift course in an attempt to reverse trends, 

“Policies related to the war, to the dollar, 
crime, riots, spending, taxes and inflation, 
all are changing. Time is showing where de- 
cisions were wrong and where advisers proved 
wrong. 

“Many things have not turned out in prac- 
tice the way they were supposed to work out 
in theory.” 

» * 7 * * 

“Politicians now are saying that if there 
is one thing most likely to cost President 
Johnson re-election in November, it will be 
race riots later this year, accompanied by 
the burning of a few more cities. 

“Yet, in 1965, Mr. Johnson figured that it 
was the wise thing to do to stimulate negrées 
to take to the streets with demands and 
demonstrations. ... 

“Mr, Johnson now recognizes that the ap- 
proach he took in 1965 was wrong. 

“The President has just made known that 
riots this year ‘will not be tolerated.’ He has 
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declared himself strongly for law and order.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

The importance of our nation of those re- 
ports—assuming they may be relied on—of 
changed presidential positions and intentions 
is so great that it hardly can be overstated. 
Certainly they are the most welcome news of 
steps in the right direction that we have ever 
had from that most important source on the 
matter of racial lawlessness. Although the 
present scope and intensity of that lawless- 
ness make the restoration of order and re- 
spect for law a Herculean task, it can, with 
the resolute and unstinting cooperation, help 
and support all of us, be, and it must be, 
accomplished and as quickly as Due Process 
will permit. 

Although, as stated in the second sentence 
of this address, our President seems to believe 
that “We can’t avert [a bad summer of riots 
in 1968.“ our Attorney General is reported, 
in an Associated Press dispatch of February 
19, 1968, to believe that we can, That report 
quotes him as saying: “I think we can pre- 
vent riots. Certainly our first responsibility 
is to prevent riots.” 

Executive shelter of crimes committed in 
the name of civil rights being now believed 
to have been thus withdrawn, most of the 
major cities across the land, says an article 
in U.S. News & World Report of February 26, 
1968, are rapidly formulating plans, and 
obtaining new devices, to enable them to 
prevent, but if they cannot prevent then 
promptly to suppress, any riots that may 
develop. That article says that “One new 
device being tested is a machine that spews 
out masses of bubbly foam. It can flood a 
street with foam that inundates rioters, 
makes it almost impossible for them to stand 
up and difficult for them to breathe, yet is 
physically harmless. Another device coats 
streets with a slippery substance on which 
rioters slip and fall. It is known as ‘instant 
banana peel’.” Various other riot-suppressing 
devices, some much more lethal, including 
armed militiamen, are said in the article to 
be on hand in various cities for use if neces- 
sary to keep order. That article is much too 
lengthy and detailed for further summariza- 
tion here, but it should be read for better 
understanding of the apparent determination 
of the cities to prevent, or put down, riots, 
and to preserve order. 

What a sad commentary that such things 
are necessary to restore order in this rich 
and powerful land, founded upon and dedi- 
cated to ordered liberty. But who, in the 
present state of affairs, can doubt that they 
are necessary. This country cannot temporize 
or equivocate in this showdown with anarchy. 
It has to be stopped at whatever cost. 

A number of concerned people contend that 
the only answer to racial lawlessness, vio- 
lence and riots in the streets is to rebuild the 
slum areas of our cities, to impart skills to, 
and provide jobs for, the hard core unem- 
ployed there, and in all possible ways to elimi- 
nate the frustrations of those living in those 
areas. Most people will agree that those 
things, and whatever else that reasonably 
can be done to improve the lot of those 
people, should and will be done as promptly 
as reasonably possible, but that argument 
confuses long-range needs with short-range 
crises. Those problems in our urban centers 
gradually came into existence over a great 
many years, and it must, of necessity, take 
several years to solve them. Though we 
should attack those problems with urgency, 
we must await completion with patience. But 
we cannot meanwhile have patience with 
or tolerate violence there, for in the midst 
of which it would be impossible to accom- 
plish the necessary remedies, The first req- 
uisite of those accomplishments is a peace- 
ful and lawful order. Hence, we must prompt- 
ly use devisive force—whatever force is nec- 
essary—to restore and keep order there so 
that we can make the needed improvements, 
and at the same time prevent engulfment 
by anarchy. 
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People must again be free to use the 
walks, ways, streets and parks of our urban 
centers without mortal fear of being mugged, 
raped or robbed. 

On that subject, we must agree with the 
recently expressed views of the most highly 
respected, experienced and informed crimi- 
nologist in our midst, J. Edgar Hoover, that 
“There is too much concern in this country 
... for the ‘rights’ of an individual who 
commits a crime. I think he is entitled to his 
[legal rights], but I think the citizens of 
this country ought to be able to walk all 
the streets of our cities without being 
mugged, raped or robbed.” But, he said. We 
can't do so today,” and he added, “All through 
the country, almost without exception, this 
condition prevails.” 7 

Whatever may have been the provoca- 
tions—and there have been, and doubtless 
always will be, some provocations—no man, 
or any group or race of men, can be permit- 
ted, in a government of laws, to take the 
law, or what they think ought to be the law, 
into their own hands, for that is anarchy, 
and anarchy always destroys the social order. 

Any defects or deficiencies that may be be- 
lieved to exist in our laws, and suggested 
remedies thereof, may readily be brought 
to the attention of the legislative represent- 
atives of the people, through the peaceable- 
assembly-and-petition provisions of the 
First Amendment for such revisions and 
amendments as considered judgment of the 
circumstances may reasonably show to be 
necessary. 

And all discriminations that violate the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
are readily redressable in our courts, which 
are always open to all citizens. And no one 
has any room to doubt that, if he will resort 
to those courts, and have the patience to 
await their processes—as we all must do in 
an orderly society—all his constitutional 
and legal rights will be vouchsafed to him, 
whatever his creed or color. 

Every ordered society in history has found 
it necessary to establish laws, and courts 
fairly to interpret and enforce them; and 
the same history makes clear, too, that any 
society which becomes lawless soon suc- 
cumbs and that the first evidences of the 
society's decay appear in its toleration of 
disrespect for, and disobedience of, its laws 
and the judgments of its courts. 

The great pity here is that these minority 
groups, in preaching and practicing defiance 
of the law, are, in fact, eroding and destroy- 
ing the only structure under which they 
have made, or ever can make, any real prog- 
ress, and the only structure that can ever 
assure to them due process of law and the 
equal protection of the laws, and that can, 
thus, protect them from discrimination and 
abuses by majorities. How sad it is that the 
very groups who most need “equal protec- 
tion of the laws,“ are tearing down the very 
structure that alone guarantees it. 

While, as stated, many long-range, and 
very costly, improvements are needed and 
are actually being undertaken, the immedi- 
ate need is to restore order by compelling re- 
spect for and obedience to our laws, so that 
those long-range and expensive improve- 
ments may go on and so that meanwhile 
lawlessness and violence does not take this 
nation down the drain. 

In no other way can we orderly resolve 
the issues that confront and divide us, or 
live together in peace and harmony as a 
civilized nation of Americans. 


AN INDUSTRIALIZED WEST 
VIRGINIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
GERS] is recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Martinsburg Journal, published in Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., sounds a note of high 
optimism in regard to economic progress 
in West Virginia. The State can no long- 
er be considered a vast expanse of hope- 
less wasteland, from which the popula- 
tion must either flee or become wards of 
a benevolent Central Government. In- 
stead, it beckons with the finger of hope 
and promise to all farsighted and ener- 
getic people who would seek a better 
life. 

The city of Martinsburg is located in 
a strategic site. It is served by railroads 
and airlines and highways, and is with- 
in easy reach of the populous centers of 
the Atlantic seaboard. In addition, it has 
a grand and glorious climate, and sce- 
nery beyond compare. It is not strange, 
then, that it is at the center of industrial 
revival. 

But it is by no means the only part 
of the State that is undergoing economic 
transformation. In January of this year, 
Governor Smith called attention to the 
fact that 53 new industries chose West 
Virginia in 1967, and that 84 plants al- 
ready in operation announced expansion 
programs. A contemplated investment of 
nearly half a billion dollars was set aside 
to add to the growing financial structure 
of our economy. The expansion program 
offered at least 7,000 new jobs. 

Coal has always been an up-and-down 
industry. Employment in mines in 1952 
represented an expansion phase of the 
employment cycle, when the demand for 
coal was at a peak. Coal is still a strong 
economic factor. But the new industries 
offer steadier operation as well as pros- 
pects for further growth. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
enormous resources and possibilities of 
West Virginia have scarcely been cata- 
loged, let alone developed. If anyone 
is looking for a modern El Dorado, he 
might do well to turn his eyes in our 
direction. The Martinsburg Journal edi- 
torial is offered for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

STABILIZING POPULATION 

The story of why West Virginia is con- 
tinuing to be the only state in the nation 
losing population can be summed up in 
just a very few statistics. 

In 1952, there were 108,900 West Vir- 
ginians employed in the mining of coal. 
By 1962 there were only 42,400 West Vir- 
ginians employed in the mining of coal. 
This is a loss of 66,500 coal mining jobs. 
Each employed coal miner represents slight- 
ly more than three people in his family. 
This adds up to more than 200,000 left with- 
out a source of financial support and, in 
the case of coal mining, substantial em- 
ployment because the rate of pay in this 
field is high. 

Strangely, the amount of coal being 
mined in 1965, a total of 149,200,000 tons, 
is nearly four million tons over the 1952 
figure. Of course, this loss in employment 
has come about through revolutionary mech- 
anization of mines, 

Because West Virginia was, and still is, 
the largest producer of bituminous coal in 
the nation, this state has been harder hit 
than any other through this change in 
mining methods. Probably no state in the 
history of the nation has ever been so hard 
hit by unemployment from one such single 
source. 

Fortunately, this Eastern Panhandle has 
not been directly involved in the coal min- 
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ing problems although the loss of revenue 
to the state in taxes once paid by persons 
who have now left has had an indirect 
effect. 

Seemingly, the loss of population from 
mine employment decreases has now hit 
bottom because there is now a shortage of 
men needed to mine coal. Many of the old 
coal miners, however, cannot be employed 
in these new jobs because they lack the 
education and intelligence to operate the 
modern equipment. 

Governor Hulett C. Smith has written a 
letter to David Lawrence, of the U.S. News 
and World Report magazine, protesting his 
recent projection that West Virginia is to 
continue to be the only state losing popula- 
tion in the future. 

Governor Smith points out the reasons for 
the loss in the past two decades and then 
makes the point that this loss has now been 
pratically stabilized and there should be an 
upward trend in the years ahead as new in- 
dustry comes to the state and people find 
new employment. In fact, economically, the 
future picture of West Virginia is most opti- 
mistic because the low-skilled coal miners 
lost since 1950 are gradually being replaced 
by people of greater skills and in jobs of a 
more diversified nature. No longer will coal 
be “king” in West Virginia from the stand- 
point of employment. 

It is always bad for a community or a state 
to be so dependent on a single source of 
income, Today, West Virginia is headed to- 
ward a much more diversified plan of jobs 
and this should stand us all in good stead. 

The Eastern Panhandle community is cer- 
tainly typical of this diversification. Al- 
though we never had any coal mines, we 
were, for many years, strongly dependent 
upon the manufacture of textiles and the 
quarrying of limestone, These two still play 
an important role in our economy but such 
plants as Corning, DuPont, General Motors, 
Lockheed, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing and various other smaller industries 
have given us a fine balance. To this can 
also be added the federal government em- 
playment at the Baker Veterans Adminstra- 
tion Center and the Internal Revenue Service 
national computer center plus the long- 
standing source of jobs in agriculture and 
horticulture. 


KOREA AGAIN? 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
Anderson’s column appearing in the 
Washington Post and other newspapers 
on February 18 gives an ominous picture 
of war preparations in North Korea. I 
do not possess corroborative evidence of 
the information on which the article is 
based. But it must be admitted that the 
Pueblo incident of a few weeks ago and 
the attempt to assassinate South Korean 
civil officials gives credence to the warn- 
ings conveyed in the column. Some people 
read Mr. Anderson consistently, and 
some do not. In this case, I hope the ar- 
ticle will be widely read. We have no 
reason to believe that the Communists 
have ever retracted a solitary word of 
their stated determination to overthrow 
the free world. The only safe course is to 
be prepared for any eventuality. We must 
not be taken by surprise. At the same 
time, we must not yield to hysteria. What 
we need from everybody is calm assess- 
ment of the situation and of our resources 
to meet it. 

I submit Mr. Anderson’s article for 
inclusion in the Recorp, with the hope 
that some who have not given it their 
attention may now do so: 
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A New Korean War? U.S, INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICERS WORRIED BY KIM IL Sunc’s WAR- 
LIKE MOVES 


(By Jack Anderson) 


SeouL.—Strictly without authorization, top 
U.S. Army officers have furnished evidence to 
this column that North Korea is gearing for 
a renewal of the Korean war. 

They are convinced that Kim Il Sung, tem- 
pestuous North Korean dictator, is merely 
waiting to strike until American forces be- 
come so mired down in Vietnam that they 
cannot defend Korea. 

As of today, the priorities of the Vietnam 
war have left South Korea -woefully unpre- 
pared to resist another invasion, More than 
45,000 of South Korea's best troops have been 
drawn out of the line to fight in Vietnam, 
and Washington has asked Seoul for still 
more men to help repel the latest Vietcong 
offensive. 

The South Korean soldiers left behind to 
defend their homeland are equipped largely 
with World War II weapons. Their basic fire- 
piece is the M-1 rifle, designed more than 25 
years ago for U.S. infantrymen. It is too big 
to fit the shoulders of the small South 
Koreans, too heavy for them to handle easily, 
too slow to match the firepower of modern 
automatic rifies. Thanks to Soviet military 
aid, a single North Korean infantryman has 
the firepower of five South Koreans. 

The frantic war preparations in the North, 
plus the unpreparedness in the South, could 
make Korea our next Pearl Harbor. A new 
invasion across the 38th Parallel would catch 
50,000 Americans, who hold 18 miles of the 
151-mile Korean front. Although better 
armed than the South Koreans, the GIs in 
Korea have also been shortchanged by the 
Vietnam war. 

Here are the raw facts which stirred Amer- 
ican officers to tell this column what the 
Pentagon has concealed from the public: 

1. On Feb. 8, Kim Il Sung reiterated to 
party leaders in Pyongyang that their goal 
was the unification of Korea. He made it 
clear this must be attained by military 
means. He designated 1968 as “the year of 
war preparedness.” In the stilted language 
of Marxism, he declared his intention to 
communize all Korea. 

2. On Dec. 16, he completed a drastic purge 
which put a wartime cabinet in full control 
of the country. Army generals were appointed 
ministers of defense, construction, educa- 
tion, interior and food procurement. The 
party leadership was also weeded of moder- 
ates; all told, an estimated 100 key officials 
were purged. 

8. Army training has now shifted from de- 
fensive to offensive tactics, Military instruc- 
tion, particularly air defense, is given to the 
public in schools, factories and public meet- 
ings. Artillery pieces have been furnished to 
reserve units at every factory with more than 
3000 employes. 

4. Every important military installation 
has gone underground. All plane hangars, for 
example, have been moved into pits dug in 
the sides of the mountains. Defense fac- 
tories have also been assigned to caves or 
tunnels to which they will move in case of 
war. 

5. Every family has been instructed to 
stock emergency supplies—food, seasoning, 
candles—for war. Each village is supposed 
to have a stockpile lasting at least a month, 
each county an additional supply lasting one 
year. A reported one million tons of rice have 
been stored for wartime use. 

6. North Korea’s $465,600,000 defense 
budget last year, a staggering amount for 
such a small impoverished country, repre- 
sented an unprecedented 30.2 per cent in- 
crease. The North Korean forces are now 
equipped with four Soviet submarines, 650 
aircraft including a number of supersonic 
Mig-21 fighters, a fleet of swift patrol boats 
armed with torpedoes, and a formidable ar- 
senal of SA-2 missiles, SS-I missiles, 240-mm. 
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and 203-mm. heavy artillery and other 
weapons. The radar, signa] and electronic 
gear are also the latest Soviet design. 

7. To purify the population, Kim Il Sung 
began his own little “cultural revolution” 
in late 1966. He issued cabinet proclamation 
149, which is supposed to make every city 
combat-ready. This is a form of martial law, 
permitting the forced removal of “hostile” 
elements to mountain camps where they are 
kept under rigid surveillance and control. 
Investigations were made back three genera- 
tions in the search for families that might 
be politically unreliable. 

On paper, North Korea’s 360,000-man army 
may appear to be little threat to South 
Korea’s larger, tougher 600,000-man army. 
But Kim Il Sung has also organized a para- 
military force of 13 million men, which can be 
mobilized overnight. 

The North Korean forces also have superior 
equipment down the line, particularly in the 
air. South Korea’s subsonic F'-86Ds, for ex- 
ample, are no match for North Korea's M-21s. 

While the Pentagon is preoccupied with 
Vietnam, a few worried officers are trying 
to sound the alarm regarding Korea. The 
brass hats in the Pentagon so far have 
seemed deaf. 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD HEARINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been fighting to strengthen the 
watchdog activities of the Renegotiation 
Board in preventing war profiteering. It 
has been a long and sometimes lonely 
fight. However, I am pleased to say that 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
is now grappling with amendments to 
the Renegotiation Act, and I wish to 
profusely commend the committee for 
scheduling 2 days of public hearings on 
the Board. On this, the second day, I 
testified before that distinguished com- 
mittee, and I include my testimony at 
this point in the RECORD: 


TESTIMONY BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE HENRY B. 
GONZALEZ BEFORE THE HoUsE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 
1968 


Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, I greatly appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you in be- 
half of my bill, H.R. 6792, which would 
strengthen the Renegotiation Board. I be- 
lieve that the activities of the Renegotia- 
tion Board are of the utmost importance, 
and I am very grateful that this busy and 
prestigious committee has seen fit to hold 
two days of public hearings on the Board's 
prospects. 

To begin, let me relate some of the basic 
facts concerning the Board. It is the only 
independent agency whose exclusive func- 
tion is to recapture excessive profits on de- 
fense, space, and certain other government 
contracts. Since its inception, the present 
Board has determined that $952,436,037 in 
excessive profits must be returned to the U.S. 
Treasury by government contractors, and its 
activities have resulted in $1,300,121,259 be- 
ing yoluntarily returned by contractors to 
the procurement agencies in price reductions 
or refunds. 

This latter voluntary refund figure is also 
directly attributable to the Board's activi- 
ties. As Carl Vinson, a consistent supporter 
of renegotiation as Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, said in 1959: “The Re- 
negotiation Act is something like a vaccine; 
its value is not so much in the cases it cures 
as it is in the cases that it prevents from 
becoming infected. Renegotiation, therefore, 
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induces voluntary price reduction to avoid 
statutory renegotiation.” 

We get an interesting statistic illustrat- 
ing the value of the Board by combining 
the formal determinations with the volun- 
tary refunds and comparing these millions 
returned to the government with the funds 
appropriated to maintain the Board, After 
deducting all tax adjustments and credits, 
the Board still saves for the American tax- 
payer $18 for $1 spent on it. My develop- 
ment of this ratio is based on the Board’s 
experience from its inception through fiscal 
1966, and I would like to include these figures 
in this record. 

The figures follow: 


SAVINGS BY THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD AS A RATIO OF 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR IT 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


From 
From inception inception 


through fiscal 1966 — 
fiscal 1967 


Total determinations by the 
Board (returned to the 
T 
After tax credits and 
adjustments $361.1 
Voluntary refunds or 


red ns reported to the 
Board (returned to 

8 

jigher tier contractor) 

fter tax credits and 

adjustments 1 SY SEG 

Total savings. 

Total expense: 

the Board 


18 tol 44 tol 

For every $1 we spend on operating the 
Renegotlation Board, the Federal Govern- 
ment is better off by about $18. This figure 
results from a comparison of the Board's de- 
termination of total expenses of the Board 
with the total amount of excess profits re- 
turned to the Treasury or to the Government 
procurement agencies as result of the Board’s 
procedures from its inception in 1952 to June 
30, 1966. The total expense figure is $47,- 
797.000. The excess profits figure is $861 mil- 
Hon, a sum of $361,132,710, which is the 
excess profits, after tax adjustments and 
credits, returned to the Treasury by the 
Board’s determinations; and $500 million 
an estimation of the after-tax-adjustment 
figure of the $1,269,802,673 in yoluntary re- 
funds and voluntary price reductions affected 
by the Board. 

Even the 18 to 1 ratio does not tell the 
true value of the Board, for its very existence 
has a deterrent effect on sharp practices by 
contractors, Like the cop on the beat stand- 
ing under the corner street light, the Board 
casts a long shadow, into some rather murky 
alleys. 

But the Board's scrutiny has been elim- 
inated from many areas, by statutory exemp- 
tions. As its jurisdiction over an area has 
been taken away, its deterrent effect also 
vanishes. What is happening in the areas 
the Board no longer polices? No one can say 
for certain, for no agency or public instru- 
ment has taken the Board’s place. 

But it is incontrovertible that when the 
Board searched in the now-exempt areas, it 
found excessive profits. And there is abun- 
dant evidence of current profiteering on de- 
tense contracts. With only a superficial 
survey, I was able to make a list of ten out- 
rageous examples for inclusion in my recent 
testimony before a Joint Economic subcom- 
mittee on the subject of increased profiteer- 
ing. I request permission to include this 
testimony at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, my introduction to rene- 
gotiation was largely fortuitous. About two 
and a half years ago in a meeting of the 
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Banking and Currency Committee, I ques- 
tioned Farris Bryant of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning about the possibility of 
stockpiling and dislocations in the economy 
due to the expanding Vietnam war. In reply, 
the name of the Renegotlation Board was 
mentioned. 

I checked into the Board. My first thought 
that it was under the jurisdiction of my 
committee proved to be mistaken. But I was 
shocked to learn of its weak condition, and 
its statutory inability to react adequately to 
war-time defense spending, 

I made my first speech in behalf of the 
Renegotiation Board two years ago this 
month, I introduced my bill to eliminate the 
more important exemptions to renegotiation 
a year ago this month. I have authored a 
magazine article on war profiteering, and 
made 17 speeches to the House, including 
many signed articles and editorials from in- 
fluential elements of the nation’s press. I 
believe these would be of interest to the com- 
mittee, and I also request permission to 
include them after my testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of nothing more 
within the national interest than preventing 
profiteering on government contracts. Ob- 
viously, being entrusted with the power to 
raise money from the general population, 
Congress has the responsibility to insure that 
the taxpayers’ money is spent wisely. To al- 
low blatant opportunities for profiteering is 
clearly an abnegation of that public trust. 

Actually, the issue of whether Congress has 
the responsibility to prevent profiteering is 
not really in doubt, however much the pres- 
ent debility of the Renegotiation Board 
argues to the contrary. It is stated in the 
Declaration of Policy of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, which passed both houses of 
Congress without dissenting vote: 

“It is hereby recognized and declared 
that . the Congress, in the interests of 
the national defense and the general wel- 
fare of the Nation, requires that such exces- 
sive profits be eliminated as provided in this 
title.” 

This policy, at least, has not been amended 
out of the Act, 

The Renegotiation Act of 1951 has been 
amended many times. By my count, nine of 
these amendments allowed major exemp- 
tions to renegotiation, What were the nature 
of these amendments? Did one of them—did 
any single one of them—strengthen, extend 
or cover loopholes in renegotiation in accord- 
ance with the declared policy to eliminate 
excessive profits? Or conversely, did any of 
the amendments do anything but ease the 
effect of renegotiation on the contractor? Did 
the perpetually-temporary Board, fearful for 
its very existence, ever have the audacity to 
argue that it would be well to Increase its 
activities in any area? Was the stake of “the 
national defense and the general welfare of 
the Nation” in renegotiation ever argued, or 
did the amendments turn only on conven- 
ience to the contractor, on temporizing by 
those who would prefer to see renegotiation 
die, and on a desire to return to peace time 
lulls? 

I believe that much follows from the de- 
clared policy that “excessive profits be elimi- 
nated.” I believe this means Congress should 
safeguard the public interest in any area 
where there is a reasonable indication that 
excessive profits are being made. It should 
not be up to me or anyone else to prove 
conclusively that “x” millions of dollars in 
excessive profits are being grabbed by profit- 
eers. Congress should be actively safeguard- 
ing the public till; it should not wait for 
scandal to break nor react only to allegations 
proven in a court of law. 

I believe that the present indicators that 
war profiteering is increasing are more than 
sufficient to require increased safeguards by 
Congress. This was the thrust of my testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic subcommit- 
tee which I referred to earlier. I listed ten 
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examples, large and small: all the way from 
“nuts and bolts” to the 222 of 242 DOD con- 
tracts General Accounting Office picked at 
random and on which it charged inadequate 
pricing information. 

In addition, there are three items in the 
Renegotiation Board’s latest annual report 
which indicate increasing profitability of 
defense contracts, with excessive profits also 
escalating. These indicators are: voluntary 
refunds, assignments to regional boards, and 
the decline in contractors’ losses. 

Voluntary refunds or voluntary price re- 
ductions, although usually reported to the 
Board, are made by the contractors to the 
procurement agencies. These voluntary fig- 
ures are admissions by contractors in face 
of renegotiation that certain contracts 
proved to be less costly to fulfill than fore- 
seeable during the procurement process. The 
voluntary figure for fiscal 1967 totaled $30.3 
million, an increase of $7.1 million or 31% 
over fiscal 1966. 

The increase in the number of filings as- 
signed to the regional renegotiation boards 
for a closer look is another indicator. In fiscal 
1967, 635 filings were not given preliminary 
clearance at headquarters, but were assigned 
to the regional boards. This is an increase of 
43% over fiscal 1966. 

The third indicator that war profits are 
increasing is the decline in contractors’ 
losses. In 1966, 922 of 3,072 contractors 
(30%) showed overall losses on renegotiable 
business. This percentage was slightly below 
the national average of manufacturers, as 
compiled by the I.R.S. But in 1967, only 735 
of 3,447 contractors showed losses, a percent- 
age drop to 21.3. 

Increases in these indicators are predict- 
able from the relatively large increases in de- 
fense spending as a result of the Vietnam 
war. Military prime contract awards rose 
86% from fiscal 1965 to 1966, from $28.0 bil- 
lion to $38.2 billion. This figure rose an addi- 
tional 17% from fiscal 1966 to 1967. The $44.6 
billion in prime contracts awarded in fiscal 
1967 exceeds the high mark reached in Korea, 
which was $43.6 billion in fiscal 1952. Al- 
though the dislocations to the economy 
caused by Vietnam spending are definitely 
less severe than d Korea or World War 
II. the often noncompetitive and frequently 
innovative materials and equipment needed 
for war, and the speed with which they are 
required, are the traditional reasons for spe- 
cial scrutiny of defense contracts. 

But it seems to me that more than the 
protection of the public dollar is at issue 
when war profiteering occurs. In providing 
for our national defense needs, is it equi- 
table to give more rights to the men who 
supply the war material and equipment than 
to the men mobilized? Whether cold war or 
hot, American boys have for years been 
drafted into the armed forces. Draftees must 
leave their homes, their families, their jobs. 
Their life may be at stake. Their compensa- 
tion is low. Their decision whether to serve 
is not voluntary. On the other hand, men who 
contract to supply war material and equip- 
ment do not leave their homes or families. 
They stand only to lose money on a contract. 
Their compensation depends upon their own 
efforts and efficiency. Whether they bid for 
a defense job, or close a deal on a negotiated 
contract, is quite voluntary. 

The U.S. Supreme Court made this same 
point in upholding the constitutionality of 
the World War II Renegotiation Act: 

“Comparatively speaking, the manufacturer 
of war goods undergoes no such hazard to his 
personal safety as does a front-line soldier 
and yet the Renegotiation Act gives him far 
better assurance of a reasonable return for 
war-time services than the Selective Service 
Act. . . (gives) to the men in the armed 
forces.” 

It seems to me impossible to explain to a 
serviceman in Vietnam, who faces the su- 
preme sacrifice for his country, or to his wife 
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or parents, who must make sacrifices at home 
because their man is away, that Congress will 
allow opportunities for contractors to make 
“killings” on material procured for Vietnam. 

I think I have presented a number of rea- 
sonable indicators that a large amount of 
war profiteering exists today. This conclu- 
sion fits well with the historical view. Con- 
sider the following instances: 

—General George Washington complained 
of the prices his own countrymen were de- 
manding for provisions needed for the Revo- 
lutionary armies. 

—“Scandals surrounding the furnishing of 
munitions and subsistence in both the Civil 
and Spanish-American wars are black marks 
on the record of American business” (Prof. 
H. F. Taggart, 1952). 

As an indication of the extremes that 
profiteering reached in World War I, an in- 
vestigating commission, whose members, in- 
cluding Bernard Baruch, were appointed by 
Congress, recommended that during war all 
companies with government contracts be 
subject to a 95% income tax on the part of 
their profits in excess of their average peace- 
time earnings. 

During World War II, the predecessor to the 
present Renegotiation Board recaptured $11 
billion in excessive profits. 

In connection with Korea, the Board made 
determinations of excessive profits in excess 
of $150 million for three years running. 

If war profiteering does not exist in large 
measure today, it will be the first time in our 
war history. 

Mr. Chairman, I am about to take up the 
provisions of my bill. It is necessary to admit 
beforehand that current examples of excess 
profit making are unavailable to back up 
the need for each and every amendment 
I have proposed. 

This however, is not because current ex- 
amples do not exist. There is the smell of 
profiteering in every area my amendments 
cover. I suspect profiteering is rampant. But 
illustrative examples are beyond the means 
of a mere Co: to uncover. DOD had 
denied that it knows of any. The determina- 
tions of excessive profits and the records of 
the Board would be very revealing, but filings 
with the Board, as with I.R.S., are strictly 
confidential, Information on their findings 
of excessive profits is made public only when 
the contractor appeals a determination to the 
Tax Court. This happens in only 2 or 3 cases 
out of a hundred, and generally 4 or 5 years 
after the fact. 


MAKE RENEGOTIATION PERMANENT 


Mr. Chairman, one of the most important 
provisions of my bill would make the Renego- 
tiation’ Board permanent. Permanence is 
needed primarily to give the Board a reason- 
able amount of security. We cannot expect an 
agency which is unsure of its very existence 
to argue vigorously in behalf of improved 
scrutiny of profiteers. And it is hard for an 
agency which every two years faces the 
possibility of going out of existence to at- 
tract first-rate people. 

Certainly, no one can argue in opposition 
to the Board that it will run out of contracts 
to review. Since Korea, the necessity of keep- 
ing a large number of men under arms and 
developing missile systems has become com- 
monplace, No one would suggest that the 
post-Vietnam situation will be one of inter- 
national peace and demobilization. NASA is 
not likely to end its exploration of outer 
space in the near future. And there is nothing 
temporary about the lesser agencies—FAA, 
GSA, AEC and the Federal Maritime Board 
whose contracts the Board also reviews. 

However, it has been suggested that re- 
negotiation is no longer necessary because of 
refinements in DOD policies and techniques. 
This suggestion borders on the spurious. I 
need only refer to Part I of the Report of the 
Subcommittee for Special Investigations of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
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dated February 29, 1968. I quote one of the 
findings: 

“Although both the statute and the ASPR 
provisions seek to obtain all pertinent cost 
data in aid of fair negotiations, some con- 
tractors successfully avoid disclosure by re- 
sorting to alleged estimates based solely on 
opinion and judgment as a substitute for ac- 
tual cost experience. 

Or simply look at the renegotiation record. 
In fiscal 1967 the Board with only 178 em- 
ployees gleaned savings to the American tax- 
payer of $46.3 million in excessive profits, 
predominantly from DOD contracts. 

It has also been argued that, in place of 
renegotiation, the market place should be 
permitted to “take over.” This argument has 
been answered many times, perhaps most 
ably by the Chairman of this Committee dur- 
ing the floor debate in 1966 to extend the Act. 
I refer anyone interested to his six points in 
rebuttal. 

Defense industries have often come before 
Congress complaining of low profits. In 1966, 
the National Security Industrial Association 
held that the current problem with profits 
on DOD contracts was “that they are not 
high enough to attract the best industrial ca- 
pabilities to defense contracts.” This typical 
statement was refuted most recently by Prof. 
Murray L. Weidenbaum of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, speaking before the Elec- 
tronics Industry Association last Tuesday. 
Prof. Weidenbaum said flatly: 

Defense business is more profitable than 
commercial business, 

He showed that a sample of six large com- 
panies with defense contracts realized a 
17.5% per year return on net worth for the 
four years ending in 1965. The comparable 
figures for six companies of similar size but 
without large government contracts was only 
10.6%. He pointed out that “profit margin 
on sales” for the defense companies was only 
2.6% compared to 4.5% for the non-defense 
businesses. This vast difference comes, Prof. 
Weidenbaum said, because of defense com- 
panies have a capital turnover of 6.8 times 
annually, while non-defense companies are 
turning over capital 2.3 times a year. 

But basically it has been argued that “re- 
negotiation should not become a permanent 
part of the law, since being a process which 
requires the exercise of judgment by men 
rather than an application of fixed rules of 
law, it should have periodic review by the 
Congress.” (Report on the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 by the Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, 1962.) 

I agree with the latter part of the argu- 
ment that Congress should periodically re- 
view renegotiation, over and above the re- 
views of the appropriations committees each 
year. I do not doubt that there is room for 
improvement in the Board's procedures. I 
would hope that the Renegotiation Act would 
be periodically updated, and strengthened 
when, as at present, there is clear need. 

But I suggest that full review of the Board 
in the past has been difficult because Con- 
gress finds itself under the gun every two 
years to extend the Act before its June 30 
expiration date. In both 1966 and 1964, the 
Board did not know for certain until June 
30 whether it would be in business the next 
day. In 1962 and 1959, the Renegotiation Act 
was not extended for 13 and 3 days, respec- 
tively, after it had expired. 

I suggest, whenever the Board be made 
permanent, that the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation be au- 
thorized to make periodic studies of the 
Board, submitting its findings and recom- 
mendations for legislative action to this 
Committee. Without the pressure of a dead- 
line, the Committee and Congress could bet- 
ter schedule what ever time the issues would 
warrant, 

Granted the need for Congressional review 
of renegotiation, however, I do not agree 
that renegotiation should not. be made per- 
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manent because it involves a judgment of 
men rather than the application of fixed 
rules of law. This amounts to holding one of 
the Board's most successful attributes 
against it. 

Renegotiation as a process dates to 1942, It 
was early in World War II that the appli- 
cation of fixed limits of permissible profits 
worked to the detriment of many con- 
tractors. A flexible criteria was developed 
which was operating highly successfully by 
the war's end, permitting the retention of 
profits as high as 25% of renegotiable sales. 
As a result of this extensive experience, the 
present six-part criteria for determining ex- 
cessive profits was adopted in 1951, to be ad- 
ministered by an independent board. This 
criteria takes into account (1) efficiency, (2) 
reasonableness of costs and profits, (3) 
amount of capital employed, (4) extent of 
risk assumed, (5) character of business and 
complexity of manufacturing process, (6) ex- 
tent of contribution to the defense effort, in 
addition to “such other factors. . (as) fair 
and equitable dealing may require.” 

Incidently, not only the six-part criteria 
but several other features of renegotiation 
are advantageous to the contractor. One is 
the Board's permissive exemption of “stock 
items.” Another is that all renegotiable busi- 
ness within a contractor's fiscal year be con- 
sidered as a whole. This means that high 
profits on one contract can be averaged 
against low profits or losses on the rest, An- 
other feature advantageous to the contrac- 
tor is the five-year loss carry-forward, en- 
abling a contractor with an overall loss in 
any one year to apply it against high prof- 
its in any of five succeeding years. Another 
feature is that allowable costs are defined 
under the Internal Revenue Code, which is 
more permissive than defense procurement 
regulations. 

Also, renegotiation is not without its posi- 
tive value to defense contractors. As Prof. 
H. F. Taggert has written: 

“A final renegotiation clearance letter 
serves the same purpose for the businessman 
as a marriage certificate does for the young 
couple registered at a Niagara Falls hotel. 
It will shut the mouths of all suspicious 

Certainly this six-part criteria involves 
the judgment of men, but within defined, 
circumscribed, and traditional limits. It is 
hard to imagine, in theory, what system of 
renegotiation would be more equitable. But 
also in practice, the contractor fares well un- 
der the six-part criteria. I believe the record 
makes it clear that the honest, conscientious 
contractor has few beefs. For one thing, the 
millions of dollars of voluntary refunds 
would indicate that the contractors accept 
the six-part criteria to the point of applying 
it to themselves, 

But look at this statistic: of the 3,755 de- 
terminations of excessive profits on the basis 
of the six-part criteria 3,375 or 89.9% were 

to by contractors. This is not 90% 
of all contractors who file, for the Board 
accepts without further ado the filings of 
four-fifths of the contractors. This is 90% of 
only those contractors the Board took issue 
with. Therefore, in only 380 or 10.1% of 
the cases did the Board issue unilateral or- 
ders determining excessive profits. Of these 
380 orders, 238 were later agreed to, leaving 
only 142, or 2.9% which were appealed to the 
U.S. Tax Court. 

It is hard to prove arbitrariness when 
97% of the Board’s determinations are bi- 
laterally agreed to by the contractors. The 
judgment of men in applying the renegoti- 
ation laws obviously works exceptionally well. 
It does not make sense to me to argue that 
simply because the judgment of men is in- 
volved the Renegotiation Act should not be 
made ent. 

I remind the Committee of the conclu- 
sion in 1960 of the Special Subcommittee 
on Procurement Practices of the Department 
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of Defense that “the Renegotiation Act and 
the criteria set out in it are, and must re- 
main, an integral part of the way of doing 
defense business for the foreseeable future.” 

This report, recommending that renegoti- 
ation be made permanent, was signed by Carl 
Vinson as chairman, Paul J. Kilday, my 
predecessor, and others on this unit of the 
now Committee on Armed Services. 


LOWER FLOOR TO $250,000 


Next in importance to making the Board 
permanent, my bill would return renegotia- 
tion to its original “floor” of $250,000. This 
would require that any company with more 
than $250,000 of renegotiable defense or 
space contracts file with the Board for re- 
negotiation. The original floor was increased 
to $500,000 in 1954, and to $1,000,000 in 1956. 

I remind the Committee that the original 
$250,000 floor resulted from a conference 
committee with the Senate. At the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation, the House first passed 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 with a $100,000 
floor. 

The Board administered a $250,000 floor 
for the first two years of its experience with 
Korean War Contracts. At no time during 
the Korean War did military prime contracts 
awards reach the level that Vietnam spend- 
ing hit during the last fiscal year. I believe 
it is high time the renegotiation floor re- 
flects this fact. 

The best estimate I can find is that a floor 
of $250,000 would bring 7,600 more contrac- 
tors under renegotiation than are presently 
covered by the million-dollar floor. If the 
floor were returned only to the $500,000 level, 
an additional 3,000 contractors would be 
covered. 

It was not argued in 1954 and 1956 that 
for some mysterious reason there were less 
rotten apples in the barrel of small business- 
men in comparison to large businessmen. 
The argument boiled down to letting the 
small businessman make larger profits, free- 
ing him from the expense of filing for re- 
negotiation, and thereby encouraging small 
business. It seems to me there must be better 
ways to subsidize small business than for 
Congress to set up the opportunity for the 
unscrupulous operator, so long as he has the 
decency to stay “small,” to gouge all he pos- 
sibly can from the public till. This is more 
encouragement of small business profiteering 
than of small business. 

Actually of course, a businessman who has 
government contracts to the extent that the 
value of the renegotiable ones exceeds 
$250,000 a year cannot be considered a small 
businessman in the traditional sense of the 
neighbor who runs his own store down the 
street. 

Be that as it may, I am in favor of award- 
ing more defense contracts to the smaller 
corporations. I applaud the progress that the 
Defense Department has made in this area. 
Small businesses received $3.7 million in 
military prime contract awards in fiscal 1961. 
This figure more than doubled by fiscal 1967, 
to $8.1 million. During this period, their pro- 
portion of prime contract awards rose from 
less than one-sixth to more than one-fifth. 
If these figures included subcontracting, they 
would probably be even more dramatic. 

I am convinced that this salutary increase 
in defense contract awards to small business 
has been due to the activities of DOD, SBA 
and to the efforts of small businessmen 
themselves. I challenge anyone to demon- 
strate that the absence of renegotiation on 
contracts totaling less than $1 million was a 
significant factor in this increase. I am con- 
vinced of the truth that renegotiation does 
not weigh heavily upon large or small busi- 
nessmen when they are going after a govern- 
ment contract. 

This leads to the argument that the cost of 
filing with the Renegotiation Board is pro- 
hibitive to the small businessman. It is in- 
conceivable to me that a company which is 
big enough to win $250,000 of renegotlable 
business” with the government in one year, 
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especially considering all the present exemp- 
tions to renegotiation, does not have a CPA 
in its employ and a lawyer at least on re- 
tainer. The terms of most contracts them- 
selves require some bookkeeping; cost-plus 
contracts require a good deal. Further, the 
renegotiation process was deliberately de- 
signed to use figures already required for in- 
come tax purposes as far as possible. And, of 
course, the cost of filing with the Board is a 
deductible business expense. 

Last year, the Board issued clearance to 
87% of the contractors within 48 days of fil- 
ing, strictly upon the basis of the informa- 
tion they supplied. I fail to see why a con- 
scientious, patriotic businessman would find 
this process onerous. 

To account for public funds should be 
considered part and parcel of doing business 
with the government. I believe the true cost 
of filing with the Renegotiation Board is 
greatly magnified and certainly does not come 
near to outweighing the public interest in 
preventing profiteering in all reasonable 
cases, 

In concluding my remarks on this provi- 
sion, I wish to emphasize that the Renegotia- 
tion Board, with its six-part criteria for de- 
termining excessive profits, inherently gives 
significant recognition and encouragement to 
the small businessman. For example, in ful- 
filling the same contract, a small business- 
man would employ a larger proportion of his 
capital and assume a greater risk than a large 
businessman, Therefore, all other factors be- 
ing equal, the Board would be compelled to 
allow the small contractor to retain a larger 
profit than it could allow the large con- 
tractor. 


INCLUDE STANDARD COMMERCIAL ARTICLES 


Another provision of my bill would elim- 
inate the standard commercial article and 
service exemption. A contractor can claim 
this exemption for any product or service 
which is customarily maintained in stock 
or covered by established price quotations 
as long as at least 35% is sold to non-goy- 
ernment customers. 

The Renegotiation Board, as spokesman 
for the Administration, has recently con- 
cluded that what may be fair profits for 
small lot commercial or catalog sales may be 
“clearly excessive” on large volume govern- 
ment orders, Continued Vietnam and space 
spending, and the impending anti-missile 
race with Russia, make this opinion par- 
ticularly significant, 

The so-called “class” exemption presents 
another large gap to renegotiation, by ex- 
panding the commercial article exemption 
also apply to those items which the con- 
tractor deems to be of similar kind and con- 
tent and which he lists at comparable prices, 
A class exempt item could well be sold ex- 
clusively to the government. This exemption 
is even less justified than its parent exemp- 
tion. 

To eliminate the standard commercial ar- 
ticle and service exemption would be second 
only to lowering the floor to $250,000 in its 
effect on increasing the watchdog activities 
to the Renegotiation Board. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the end of this ex- 
emption would bring an additional $2.1 bil- 
lion in renegotiable sales under the Board’s 
scrutiny. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is 
clearly in the public interest to eliminate 
the standard commercial article and serv- 
ice exemption. 

INCLUDE ALL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


My bill would also eliminate the exemp- 
tion on competitively bid construction con- 
tracts. To award a construction job after 
competitive bidding sounds like an ideal 
way to conduct the government’s business. 
The method of insuring competition, which 
is to formally solicit bids from as many 
approved contractors as possible, would still 
be a good idea, except that frequently only 
two or three bids are received. 

It is not hard to imagine why competition 
would be less than fierce on a defense in- 
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stallation in the heart of the Rockies or in 
far-flung, frozen Alaska. A contractor can 
be excused if he is not eager to move his 
heavy equipment to some remote spot, but 
he cannot be excused if in his lack of eager- 
ness he heavily pads his bid to cover every 
contingency in a business which is fraught 
with variables. Because, if weather condi- 
tions do cooperate, or if subcontracts work 
well, or if labor and material costs remain 
steady for the term of the contract, then the 
defense agency has in effect not only paid for 
an installation but also paid off on an un- 
warranted insurance policy. 

Another unhappy effect of this exemp- 
tion is that subcontracts awarded under a 
so-called competitively bid prime contract are 
automatically exempt from renegotiation too. 
This immediately opens the opportunity 
for a prime contractor to richly reward his 
favorite subcontractor. 

I believe that Congress has the duty to elim- 
inate these possibilities for profiteering 
by striking out the exemption of so-called 
competively bid construction contracts. 


INCLUDE MORE DURABLE PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT 


In 1955, the partial exemption for new dur- 
able productive equipment was extended 
from subcontractors to prime contractors. 
The fear then was that government stock- 
piling” of productive equipment during 
Korea would result in widespread “dumping 
of this used equipment after hostilities were 
over, destroying a future market for manu- 
facturers of new machine tools and other 
new long-lived machines used in the produc- 
tion of defense materiel. The industry argued 
it should be partially compensated for the 
expected dumping holocaust in advance, by 
being allowed to exempt from renegotiation 
their original sales of productive equipment 
to the government. 

The holocaust never materialized, The dis- 
posal of used machine tools by DOD after 
Korea did not disrupt the market for new 
machine tools. Actually, DOD does not stock- 
pile new productive machines; they buy only 
when absolutely necessary and only for pro- 
duction use. The number of DOD disposals 
of used productive equipment dropped by 
half from fiscal 1965 to 1967 (from 14,990 to 
7,313); in reaction to the high utilization 
of this productive equipment on assembly 
lines fulfilling successive contracts for the 
Vietnam war. Disposals are now at a low ebb, 
and will remain so until we substantially 
reduce our armed forces under arms. 

This exemption was enacted under a faulty 
premise, and will probably never serve a 
useful purpose. I urge that my amendment 
to eliminate this partial exemption for new 
durable productive equipment be adopted. 

INCLUDE TVA 


My bill would also reinclude the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as an agency whose con- 
tracts are subject to renegotiation. From 
1951 to 1955 when TVA was under the Re- 
negotiation Act, it was second only to the 
Defense Department in number of contracts 
awarded (187,477 in 5 years), and it was 
fourth in total dollar volume of contracts 
among all government agencies, with over 
$100,000,000 each year. TVA’s renegotiable 
business during that period greatly exceeded 
that of GSA, the predecessor of FAA, and 
the predecessor of NASA, all of whom have 
remained under renegotiation, 

While this comparative situation has been 
reversed, I believe the decision to exclude 
TVA from renegotiation in 1955 was an un- 
happy one, in light of nearly monopolistic 
conditions among suppliers of large generat- 
ing equipment and other heavy and complex 
electrical apparatus, These suppliers tend to 
be familiar with renegotiation already be- 
cause they are generally large enough to be 
renegotiated on the basis of contracts with 
covered agencies or departments, I believe 
the public interest would be served by 
bringing TVA back under the Renegotiation 
Act. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I have cited strong indica- 
tions and examples that war profiteering 
exists today in a wide scale. I believe that 
enactment of my bill to strengthen renego- 
tiation would make an important contribu- 
tion toward limiting profiteering. I do not 
consider my amendments an end, but a be- 
ginning. The times require more. For ex- 
ample, I think the effect of the five year loss 
carry forward and the validity of employing 
the Internal Revenue Code definition of al- 
lowable costs in relation to defense contract- 
ing should be carefully studied. All feasible 
avenues for extending renegotiation should 
be explored. 

The great need for opening all possible 
avenues to renegotiation lies in the fact 
that the Board is the sole and single agency 
which has been consistently effective in pre- 
venting war profiteering. In comparison, the 
history of DOD compliance with the Truth 
in Negotiations Act demonstrates it cannot 
be expected to police its own contracts. The 
General Accounting Office has only limited 
responsibility relative to profits on defense 
contracts. No Congressional investigating 
committee has recently embraced the entire 
spectrum of war profiteering. 

Despite the advantage of concentrating ex- 
clusively on the task of recapturing excessive 
profits, the Renegotiation Board cannot say 
how many war contracts it might be missing. 
The Board guesses it misses one-fourth of 
defense spending. Vice Admiral Hyman Rick- 
over, testifying last year before the Housing 
Appropriations hearings on DOD, said that 
“much Defense Department procurement is 
exempt from renegotiation.” Whatever the 
answer, these are just guesses, which neither 
GAO, nor Congress, nor DOD itself is able to 
improve on. 

As the Board is unable to assess the full 
extent of war profiteering, neither is it con- 
stituted to be the perfect watchdog against 
war profiteering. The Board is only a silent 
watchdog, sworn to silence by the confiden- 
tial nature of the information submitted 
to it. It is a watchdog without a bark. As a 
silent watchdog, it cannot warn of impending 
profiteering, nor call direct attention to the 
contractor in the crowd who is persistently 
delinquent. 

These drawbacks in the renegotiation 
process and my concern for war profiteering 
lead me to the conclusion that a fully em- 
powered Congressional investigating commit- 
tee is necessary to weed out and inform the 
American public of the full picture of war 
profiteering today. It should be a joint com- 
mittee, of indefinite duration, It should be 
enjoined to compare DOD records of spend- 
ing with renegotiation records of excessive 
profits. It should not only ferret into the 
unlit corners of domestic defense contracts, 
but should also investigate the $5.9 billion 
in prime military contract awards which has 
gone to foreign contractors in the last two 
fiscal years. The findings of such an investi- 
gative committee would of course provide 
valuable information to this committee for 
its future assessments of renegotiation needs, 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee I am very grateful for your time and 
interest. I am honored to have the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. Thank you. 


BAY OF TONKIN RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who voted in 1964 for the Bay of 
Tonkin resolution, and with the news 
media indicating that the President may 
seek congressional approval of some sort 
of activity in regard to South Korea, I 
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think that it behooves us to go back and 
read the record made at the time of the 
passage of the Bay of Tonkin resolution. 

The American people want to know the 
truth about our Vietnam involvement 
and I, for one, am particularly concerned 
because the President has from time to 
time relied upon the Bay of Tonkin res- 
olution as his authority for the actions 
which he is now taking in South Viet- 
nam. It is particularly significant that 
Secretary McNamara, in his joint ap- 
pearance with Secretary Rusk on nation- 
wide television a few weeks ago, made 
it clear that no one at the time of the 
Tonkin resolution contemplated the 
sending of over 500,000 American boys 
to fight in South Vietnam. We need to 
carefully look at our involvement and 
how we got there. 

President Johnson has gone on record 
as saying that the United States is fight- 
ing the war in Vietnam altruistically, 
that we want nothing for ourselves, only 
the right of self-determination for the 
South Vietnamese. 

In October 1967, the President's 
spokesman, Secretary Rusk, dropped that 
pretense and invoked as a justification 
for the U.S. presence in Vietnam, the 
doctrine of the “yellow peril.” 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
State Department functionaries have all 
followed with suggestions on their own. 
Eugene Rostow, whose younger brother, 
Walt Rostow, is the Johnson administra- 
tion's leading advocate of this war, re- 
cently told an audience at the University 
of Kansas: 

If we do not take the lead in maintaining 
the balance of power, then no one else will. 
We have had to take an active part in world 
politics since the war, if only because those 
who used to undertake the vital task (the 
British) of maintaining an international 
equilibrium have lost the capacity to do so. 
This is the fact which critics of our foreign 


policy ignore and evade. It is the key to our 
security problem today. 


As I shall point out in a few moments, 
Lyndon Johnson campaigned for the 
Presidency in 1964 on the promise that he 
was not about to send American boys to 
fight a war in South Vietnam that Asian 
boys should fight. This was after the 
passing, by Congress, of the Bay of Ton- 
kin resolution. We know, of course, that 
in 1965, when he broke that promise, he 
told the U.S. public that American boys 
were fighting only for the salvation of 
the South Vietnamese and that, and 
nothing more. In 1966, he held the same 
course, but in 1967 we began fighting in 
Vietnam for whatever reason Rusk, the 
Rostow brothers, Bill Bundy, HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and the other rationalizers 
can think of: national security, the Chi- 
nese threat, balance of power, SEATO 
obligations, and so forth. 

What most Americans would like to 
get from their President today is the 
truth. If he has misassessed the war, 
misjudged its implications, erred in its 
priorities, then as a man of honor and 
integrity, as a President of the United 
States, he should say so. 

I remember so well when the Tonkin 
resolution was debated. I remember the 
circumstances under which it was 
initiated. August 2, 1964, the U.S.S. 
Maddox was attacked in international 
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waters off the coast of North Vietnam 
by North Vietnamese torpedo boats. On 
August 4, the destroyer, C. Turner Joy 
and the destroyer Maddox were attacked 
by North Vietnamese PT boats, and then 
on that same day, President Johnson 
ordered U.S. air action against the gun- 
boats and certain supporting facilities 
in North Vietnam. On August 5, Presi- 
dent Johnson sent his message to Con- 
gress and the joint resolution entitled 
“To promote the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in South- 
east Asia,” which is commonly referred 
to as the Bay of Tonkin resolution. 
Debate on this bill began in the Senate 
on August 6 and in the House on 
August 7. 

I think it would be apropos to con- 
sider the colloquy that took place dur- 
ing that debate and the statements made 
by the administration’s then spokes- 
men, and the members of the committee 
who heard the evidence presented by 
the witnesses sent down by the adminis- 
tration to testify in favor of the resolu- 
tion. The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House, Mr. MORGAN, 
represented the administration position. 
He said: 

The President is to be commended, not only 
for his prompt and vigorous action to pro- 
tect our national interests and security, 
but also for following the precedents and 
coming to the Congress for approval and 
support. This is definitely not an advance 
declaration of war. The Committee has been 
assured by the Secretary of State that the 
Constitutional prerogative of the Congress in 
this respect will continue to be scrupulously 
observed. 

This Resolution provides us the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate to the Communist ag- 
gressors that the people of the United States 
are united in their firm resolve to protect 
ourselves, to resist attack, and to take prompt 


and appropriate means to prevent aggres- 
sion. 


The majority leader, CARL ALBERT, of 
Oklahoma, said: 


At this time the United States is facing the 
most serious military confrontation since the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962. All of us are 
aware of the recent developments in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, and the threat that this poses for 
the peace of Southeast Asia. 

Ships of the U.S. Navy have been attacked 
twice by P.T.-type boats from Communist 
North Vietnam. These attacks have taken 
place against American vessels which were 
lawfully present in international waters off 
the coast of Vietnam, and were deliberate and 
unprovoked acts of aggression, For ten years, 
through the terms of three American Presi- 
dents, the Communist regime in North Viet- 
nam has been violating international agree- 
ments and provoking the United States with 
its belligerent behavior. These two recent 
and unjustified attacks against the American 
ships and American men have brought the 
only response possible: we have struck back, 
not only at their attacking ships, but at the 
basis of the attacking power, that is, against 
the original point of aggression. 


Mr. Apar, of Indiana, a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who heard 
the testimony, said: 

There are two points about which Mem- 
bers have expressed concern, especially, in 
this Resolution: In the first place, if we vote 
for it, are we abdicating our Congressional 
rights and our Congressional responsibilities 
with respect to the declaration of war, and 
with respect to foreign affairs generally? 
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This matter was raised in committee, and 
we were given assurance that it was the at- 
titude of the Executive that this was not 
the case, that we are not impairing our Con- 
gressional prerogatives. 

Secondly, the question has been raised as 
to whether or not by voting for this Resolu- 
tion, we say in effect that we are approving 
all of the U.S. policies in Southeast Asia in 
the past or giving approval, in advance, for 
such actions as the President may see fit to 
take in the future. Here again the answer is 
in the negative. By voting for this Resolution 
it is my understanding that we are meeting 
a specific situation. The American flag has 
been fired on. We are saying we will not and 
can not tolerate such things. We will stand 
in defense of our flag and our freedoms solid- 
ly behind the President. We are saying this 
by this Resolution. 


Mrs. Frances Boiron, the ranking 
minority member on the committee, said: 


Mr. Speaker, this Resolution comes before 
us as the result of the recent dramatic 
episode in Southeast Asia. The evidence is 
overwhelming that our ships, on regular 
patrol duty moving in international waters, 
were subject to deliberate and unprovoked 
attacks. They were not accidents; nor can 
they be dismissed as incidents. 

Let us be clear what we are doing if we 
pass this Resolution. We are not establishing 
a precedent. On four previous occasions, 
dating back to 1955, the Congress has rec- 
ognized that an expression of its approval 
and support for the President in moments 
of international tension have served as a 
salutary purpose in his conduct of inter- 
national affairs. 

Our adversaries have already put their 
propaganda machines to work and we need 
to make our stand very clear. Every honorable 
approach that will assist the peoples of 
Southeast Asia to live and work in peace will 
be fully and candidly examined. At the same 
time we serve notice that we are prepared 
to use our military strength to repel with 
whatever degree of force is necessary any 
attacks upon our forces. 


Congressman DERWINSKI, of Illinois, 
said: 

The determination of President Johnson to 
demonstrate our strength and to effectively 
retaliate against any unprovoked attacks such 
as occurred earlier this week is supported by 
the public, and the Congress, in adopting this 
Resolution, is truly expressing overwhelming 
public opinion. 


So it was, in the House of Represent- 
atives on August 7, 1964, members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, one after 
another, stated the position of the ad- 
ministration as developed in the hearings 
before the committee: that the main 
purpose of the Tonkin resolution was to 
support the President in the action which 
he had taken in responding to the attack 
upon the ships Maddox and Joy. 

It is to be remembered that the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
the Senate, the Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, was then much more 
privy to the foreign affairs operations of 
the administration than perhaps he is 
now, and he was, in fact, the adminis- 
tration’s spokesman in the handling of 
the Tonkin resolution in the Senate. 
Senator Cooprr, of Kentucky, posed the 
following question during that debate: 

My first question goes to the first section 
of the Resolution—the operative part which, 
as the Chairman has said, applies to any 
armed attack or any aggression directed 
against the forces of the United States 
In that case, of course we confirm the power 
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of the President now to defend our forces 
against immediate attack. 


To which Senator FULBRIGHT re- 
sponded: 


The Senator is a very distinguished lawyer, 
and I therefore hesitate to engage in discus- 
sion with him on the separation of the powers 
and the powers of the President. We are not 
giving to the President any powers he has un- 
der the Constitution as Commander in Chief. 
We are, in effect, approving of his use of the 
powers that he has. This is the way I feel 
about it. 

Mr. Cooper. I understand that too. In the 
first section we are confirming the powers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are approving them. I 
do not know that we give him anything he 
does not already have. Perhaps we are 
quibbling over words. 

Mr. Cooper. We support and approve his 
judgment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Approve and support the 
use he has made of his powers. 


Later in the debate, Senator COOPER 
asked the following question: 


Under section 2, are we now providing 
the President, if he determines it necessary, 
the authority to attack cities and ports in 
North Vietnam, not primarily to prevent an 
attack upon our forces, but, as he might see 
fit, to prevent any further aggression against 
South Vietnam? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One of the reasons for the 
procedure provided in this joint resolution, 
and also in the Formosa and Middle East in- 
stances, is in response, let us say, to the new 
developments in the field of warfare. In the 
old days, when war usually resulted from a 
formal declaration of war—and that is what 
the Founding Fathers contemplated when 
they included that provision in the Con- 
stitution—there was time in which to act. 
Things moved slowly, and things could be 
seen developing. Congress could participate 
in that way. 

The modern conditions of warfare—and 
I’ve tried to describe them, including the 
way the Second World War developed—it is 
necessary to anticipate what may occur. 
Things move so rapidly that this is the way 
in which we must respond to the new devel- 
opments. That is why this provision is neces- 
sary or important. Does the Senator agree 
with me that this is so? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, warfare today is different. 
Time is of the essence. But the power pro- 
vided the President in section 2 is great. 

Mr. Furnier. This provision is intended 
to give clearance to the President to use his 
discretion. We all hope and believe the Presi- 
dent will not use this discretion arbitrarily 
or irresponsibly. We know that he is accus- 
tomed to consulting with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and with Congressional leaders. But 
he does not have to do that. 

Mr. Cooper. I understand, and believe that 
the President will use this vast power with 
judgment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He intends to do it, and 
he has done it. 

Mr. Cooper. I do not wish to take more 
time now because the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia wishes to speak and I 
want to hear him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no doubt that the 
President will consult the Congress in case a 
major change in present policy becomes 
necessary. 

And so it was that the Congress passed 
the resolution in regard to the Gulf of 
Tonkin. The resolution was presented 
to the Congress by the President in an 
atmosphere of emergency. American 
naval vessels, we were told, had been at- 
tacked off Vietnam and the President 
had ordered a retaliatory raid against 
“gunboats and supporting facilities used 
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in these hostile operations.” The Presi- 
dent said: 


I have concluded that I should now ask 
the Congress, on its part, to join in affirm- 
ing the national determination that all such 
attacks will be met, and that the United 
States will continue its basic policy of as- 
sisting the free nations of the area to defend 
their freedom. 


The resolution further stated that the 
United States is: 


Prepared, as the President determines, to 
take all necessary steps, including the use 
of armed force, to assist any member or 
protocol state of the Southeast Asian col- 
lective defense treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom. 


Congress knew the wording of the reso- 
lution. We knew that the naked words 
could be construed to give the President 
almost complete sanction to involve the 
United States militarily in anything he 
considered necessary to the national in- 
terest of Southeast Asia, but this was not 
the Nation’s understanding of the ad- 
ministration’s intentions in the summer 
of 1964, nor was it the Congress’ under- 
standing of the administration’s inten- 
tion. The Members of Congress were, in 
fact, given specific assurance that the 
Tonkin resolution was not intended to 
grant the unlimited sanction which, 
stretched to their ultimate, the words 
could be taken to convey. This specific 
assurance was given, as I have indicated 
heretofore in the colloquy between Sena- 
tor Cooper and Senator FULBRIGHT. 

During that time Senator FULBRIGHT 
persuaded Senator Neztson not to offer 
an amendment to bar “extension of the 
present conflict,” because as Senator 
FULBRIGHT said, the objective sought was 
“accurate reflection of what I believe is 
the President’s policy.” If the leadership 
had asserted to the contrary, that Con- 
gress was being asked to approve a 
fundamental change in our role in Viet- 
nam at that time, I believe the adminis- 
tration would have repudiated them. The 
President of the United States himself 
understood the Tonkin resolution to not 
be intended by the Congress to be used 
as it has, In an address on August 12, 
1964, the President said: 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They called upon us to supply Ameri- 
can boys to do the job that Asian boys 
should do. They asked us to take reckless 
action which might risk the lives of millions 
and engulf much of Asia and certainly 
threaten the peace of the entire world. More- 
over, such action would offer no solution at 
all to the real problem in Vietnam. 


Further in that same speech the Pres- 
ident said: 


No one should think for a moment that 
we will be worn down, nor will we be driven 
out, and we will not be provoked into rash- 
ness; but we will continue to meet aggres- 
sion with firmness and unprovoked attack 
with measured reply. 

This is the meaning of the prompt reac- 
tion of our destroyers to unprovoked attack. 
That is the meaning of the positive reply of 
our aircraft to the repetition of that attack. 
That is the meaning of the resolution passed 
by your Congress with 502 votes in favor 
and only 2 opposed. That is the meaning of 
the national unity that we have shown to 
all the world last week. 


It becomes patently clear that the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution as adopted by the 
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Congress had two separate sections. The 
first ‘section was to support the action 
taken by the President in the retaliatory 
action against the attack on the ships 
Maddox and Joy. The second section 
was inserted so that the President could 
act—as Congress was about to disperse 
itself to the various parts of the coun- 
try to engage in an election campaign— 
if the necessity arose because of an un- 
provoked attack such as precipitated the 
Second World War, until such time as 
the Congress could be called back into 
session to enact a declaration of war if 
the circumstances warranted. The sec- 
ond section of the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution was a stopgap measure to be used 
by the President as the immediate re- 
sponse to the modern type of warfare 
that we know today, should such develop 
while the Congress was spread across the 
land. This is no supposition on my part 
because the President made it clear the 
expression of support he sought from 
the Congress was limited in time. Listen 
to how he concluded his message asking 
for the adoption of the resolution: 

The events of this week would in any event 
have made the passage of a congressional 
resolution essential. But there is the addi- 
tional reason for doing so at a time when 
we are entering on three months of political 
campaigning. Hostile nations must under- 
stand that in such a period, the United 
States will continue to protect its national 
interests, and that in these matters there is 
no division among us. 


As Senator Case so ably spoke last fall 
in the Senate: 

These three months have stretched into 
three years, and we still find the President 
relying on the literal words of the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution to justify every action he 
has taken in Vietnmam—actions that have 
raised the number of Americans engaged 
from a few thousand to more than one half 
million, have initiated and expanded the 
bombing of North Vietnam, and have turned 
this into a largely American war with no 
end in sight. 


It was not the intention of Congress 
to give the President a perpetual letter 
of credit. When we adopted the Tonkin 
resolution we were not wrong, nor were 
we stupid. We acted in reliance on the 
essential element in all relations between 
the President and the Congress—mutual 
trust and confidence. But that mutual 
trust and confidence has been betrayed 
by the President of the United States, 
and as it now stands, I think, a growing 
number of Americans no longer believe 
their President or his spokesmen, and 
this, Mr. Speaker, is what I believe is 
meant by the “credibility gap.” 

We are in Vietnam. We have over a 
half-million men there and it is our re- 
sponsibility here in the Congress to sup- 
port those men, most of which are not 
there out of their own choosing, and sup- 
ply them with whatever their needs dic- 
tate so long as they are required to stay 
there. 

On October 2, 1967, during debate be- 
fore the Senate, Senator Murpry, of Cal- 
ifornia, indicated that if we unleash the 
military we could win the war in 30 days. 
Upon questioning by Senator Percy, Sen- 
ator MURPHY said: 

Actually, this statement was not an in- 
vention of my imagination. Many military 
experts, most of whom are now retired, have 
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been saying this for a year. They did not 
just start it. 

I pointed out how it could be done, If 
you cut off the supplies of the North Viet- 
namese he cannot continue to fight over 
thirty days. It is the most painless and sim- 
plest method. 


The debate continued on between Sen- 
ator MurpHy and Senator Percy and 
then Senator Cooper made this very sa- 
lient observation: 

Mr. President, the Senator from California 
has raised some valid questions. But we're 
not talking about the same matter. He is 
talking about how a military victory might 
be won. The President has said that this is 
not our purpose. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I think it boils down 
to a very simple situation, and that is, 
based upon the statements of the admin- 
istration, we do not know what our pur- 
pose is in Vietnam. 

The record backs up the statement 
that it is not our purpose to win. It is my 
opinion that this situation is a cruel hoax 
being perpetrated upon the American 
fighting men who are being slaughtered 
in South Vietnam and who have had 
taken from them by their own country 
the purpose of winning and the will to 
win 


I do not speak here today as one who 
knows all the answers. Members of Con- 
gress are not privy to the information 
that the administration has. But I do 
insist today that this country needs hon- 
est leadership. It needs new leadership. 
Leadership which can be depended upon; 
leadership which will tell the people the 
truth; and leadership which will bring 
the conflict in Southeast Asia to an im- 
mediate, honorable conclusion. 

As a Republican partisan, I would say 
this leadership will be offered at the polls 
in November—but this mess transcends 
politics—the end of this war should not 
wait. The slaughter of Americans should 
not have to wait on an election. 

President Johnson is capable of giving 
the people new and honest leadership— 
truthful leadership and as an American 
citizen I plead with him to do this— 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, we have many weapons 
to use in this conflict. We lost, by a few 
votes, a battle to impose economic sanc- 
tions. on foreign aid recipients aiding 
North Vietnam because of administra- 
tion opposition. Other such weapons are 
available without military escalation— 
let us use them and let us take the advice 
of the military experts on the abolition 
of supply sources. 

If we are not going to change our 
course of direction—if we are going to 
let our own resources funnel back to the 
enemy—then this administration has the 
blood of dying Americans on its hands. 


SOVIET UNION ESTABLISHES SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH STATION ON 
KING GEORGE ISLAND IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore under pre- 
vious order of the House the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the National Science Foundation has 
recently informed me that the Soviet 
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Union has established a new scientific 
research station, Bellingshausen station, 
on King George Island in the Antarctic 
Peninsula area. King George Island, the 
most northerly of the South Shetland Is- 
lands, is a group on the south side of the 
Drake Passage. The scientific station was 
established on February 22, 1968, by 
three Soviet ships, one of which, the Ob, 
carried the U.S. exchange scientist, Dr. 
Leroy Sharon of St. Louis. Dr. Sharon, 
an expert in paleo-magnetism, will be 
spending the winter with the Soviets at 
their Molodezhnaya station as a part of 
the regular exchange of scientists be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet team at the Bellings- 
hausen station consists of 11 personnel 
including meteorologists, oceanogra- 
phers and two doctors. Several Argentine, 
British, and Chilean stations are all 
within a radius of 200 miles. 

I am sure that the Members will be 
pleased to know that the United States 
also has a station 180 miles to the south 
of the Soviet station. It is the U.S. Pal- 
mer station on Anvers Island where a 
scientific program funded and managed 
by the National Science Foundation with 
logistic support by the U.S. Navy has 
now been underway for 3 years. The per- 
manent structure for our Palmer sta- 
tion, named after Nathaniel Palmer of 
Connecticut who is credited with the dis- 
covery of Antarctica, has recently been 
completed with the full-scale scientific 
program to be underway next year. 
Working in conjunction with our Palmer 
station will be a research trawler which 
will provide a means of local transporta- 
tion and research capability for our 
scientists at the station. The U.S. ant- 
arctic program is making arrangements 
to include scientists from Chile, Argen- 
tina and the United Kingdom in the 
U.S. science activities in this area, Close 
liaison and exchange of information will 
take place between our scientists and 
those at the Soviet station. 


COMPREHENSIVE LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 29, 43 of our Nation’s Gov- 
ernors held a lengthy session in Wash- 
ington discussing the Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act. This bill has been languishing in 
the Senate ever since the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed it last August 8. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press on March 1 
carried a story on that session as related 
by Minnesota’s Gov. Harold LeVan- 
der. Part of the article reads as follows: 

Harold LeVander and 42 other governors 
“cut apart” the U.S. Attorney General Thurs- 
day during lengthy discussions on the Ad- 
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ministration-favored anticrime bill, the Min- 
nesota Governor said. 

LeVander and the other governors spent 
Thursday morning talking with the Presi- 
dent and members of his cabinet. 

Most of the time was given to the safe 
streets bill now before the Congress, The bill, 
fayored by Johnson and Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make grants directly to communities 
to upgrade law enforcement practices. 

Following the morning meetings, LeVan- 
der told the newsmen that Clark explained 
the bill in detail. Then the governors had 
their say. 

“I have never seen anyone cut apart so 
badly,” said LeVander. The governors, with 
no regard to party, told Clark States must 
play a role in upgrading law enforcement 
and fighting crime LeVander related. 

LeVander said he and other governors 
favor a similar bill (passed by the House of 
Representatives) that would make federal 
funds available to governors so they could 
distribute or use the money according to 
state plans. 

LeVander called this approach essential“ 
for good federal-state relations. 


Mr. Speaker, today I am inserting in 
the Recorp the second and final part of 
the study on the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act of 1967 
prepared for Minnesota Attorney Gen- 
eral Douglas M. Head by Daniel J. Ela- 
zar, director, and Ellis Katz, associate, of 
the Center for the Study of Federalism, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 1968. This material discusses the 
advantages of the House bill. The posi- 
tion backing the House-passed bill taken 
by Minnesota’s Governor and Attorney 
General is completely justified in this 
section of the analysis: 


ADVANTAGES OF THE HOUSE BILL—II 
A. PLANNING 
1. Continual planning 


While both the Senate and House bills 
place formal emphasis on planning, in the 
Senate version, planning would be the prov- 
ince of local units of government and would 
be directed exclusively to the formulation 
of plans for the purposes of obtaining Fed- 
eral aid. In other words, their planning ac- 
tivities would be of a temporary, ad hoc 
nature. In the House bill, the States would 
be required to create permanent statewide 
planning agencies which would continually 
oversee the development of the comprehen- 
sive crime control program using regularly 
updated plans. In this sense, the House ver- 
sion is in keeping with the recommendations 
of the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement which proposed that “In every 
State and every city, an agency . . should 
be specifically responsible for planning im- 
provements in crime prevention and control 
and encouraging their implementation.” 
Clearly the President’s Commission conceived 
of a permanent planning agency. The Presi- 
dent himself recommended that the Gov- 
ernors establish statewide “crime commis- 
sions” on a permanent basis for the develop- 
ment of crime control programs. 

Planning, to be effective, must be con- 
ceived of as a regular and ongoing executive 
function, which involves constant review and 
evaluation of all policies and programs. 
“One-shot” planning, of the kind which 
would result under the Senate version, would 
dissipate financial resources without accom- 
Pplishing the stated purposes of the program. 
Units of local government, especially those 
in the 50,000 to 250,000 population category, 
are ill-equipped to maintain effective plan- 
ning units which would be in a position to 
perform regular planning functions. Thus, 
effective planning is much better accom- 
plished through the creation of permanent 
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State agencies of sufficient scope to mobilize 
and utilize Federal and other resources to 
the best advantage, such as are proposed in 
the House bill. 


2. Co-ordinated Planning 


To be most effective, planning activities 
should be integrated both functionally and 
Tegionally; that is to say, among function- 
ally separate agencies operating within the 
same political jurisdiction, and among agen- 
cies which perform similar functions in geo- 
graphically distinct political jurisdictions, Of 
the proposed legislation, the House measure 
is more likely to provide coordinated plan- 
ning along both lines because it encourages 
State action, 

a. Functional coordination in planning. 
In emphasizing the need for functional co- 
ordination of planning activities the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
stated that the. . point is not the ele- 
mentary one that each individual action 
against crime should be planned, but that all 
of a State's activities ... against crime 
should be planned together, by a single body. 
The police, the courts, the correctional sys- 
tem and the non-criminal agencies of the 
community must plan their actions against 
crime jointly, if they are to make real head- 
way.” 

It is obvious that there must be coopera- 
tion in the planning activities of such agen- 
cies as the police, the prosecutor, the court, 
and the prison; the problem is that each of 
these agencies is administratively separate, 
and there is no reason to assume that they 
will coordinate their efforts voluntarily. 
Functional coordination can be provided only 
by a comprehensive agency which is in a 
position to take an over-all view of the law 
enforcement process. Also, the coordinating 
agency must be in a position of legal and 
financial authority over the operating agen- 
cies. Thus, functional coordination can be 
provided only where the coordinating agency 
is legally and financially supertor to the op- 
erating agencies, and is itself broadly repre- 
sentative of the whole range of law enforce- 
ment activities. In the American system of 
government, this points directly toward rec- 
ognition of the States’ role and encourage- 
ment of the States to expand that role. 

b. Regional coordination in planning.— 
The need for regional coordination in plan- 
ning is even more obvious. As the Presi- 
dent's Commission pointed out, “The ma- 
chinery of law enforcement in this country 
is fragmented, complicated and frequently 
overlapping. America is essentially a na- 
tion of small police forces, each operating 
independently within the limits of its juris- 
diction. The boundaries that define and 
limit police operations do not hinder the 
movement of criminals, of course. They can 
and do take advantage of ancient political 
and geographic boundaries which often give 
them sanctuary from effective police activ- 
ity.” 

Perhaps even more to the point is the 
conclusion of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, “Responsibility for crime 
control is shared by state and local govern- 
ments, with the role of the state expanding 
steadily. The growth of intercounty and 
interstate crime, the inability of local gov- 
ernments to provide services, and the com- 
plexity of local crime control have demanded 
greater State and Federal involvement. 
Local agencies cannot meet the problem be- 
cause effective law enforcement, as well as 
courts and corrections, cannot be operated 
by individual communities acting alone.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

The need for regional coordination is in- 
deed pressing. Roughly 83% of major crime 
is committed in the 212 Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas. These 212 SMA’s 
include 313 counties and 4,144 cities, and 
each of these 4,457 political jurisdictions has 
its own police force. While there have been 
some notable examples of cooperation 
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among police departments in large metro- 
politan areas, it has been demonstrated that 
society cannot rely on voluntary cooperation 
alone. Indeed, the President’s Commission 
tacitly recognized this point when it con- 
cluded that “much of the planning for ac- 
tion against crime will have to be done at 
the State level. The States are in the best 
position to encourage or require the coordi- 
nation or pooling of activities that is so 
vitally necessary in metropolitan areas and 
among rural counties.” (Emphasis added.) 
The House bill gives this principle due rec- 
ognition and provides concrete ways for its 
implementation. By contrast, the Senate bill 
relies upon minimal demands for metro- 
politan-wide coordination, to the extent that 
it requires any coordinated planning at all. 

3. The development of innovative programs 

It has become almost a maxim of public 
administration that the structure of the ad- 
ministrative unit will influence not only the 
efficiency of the program, but the goals of the 
program as well. With regard to planning 
crime control programs, this means that local 
planning units would tend to develop a dif- 
ferent set of programs than would be devel- 
oped by a statewide, comprehensive planning 
agency. 

If planning is to be treated as a local func- 
tion, as the Senate bill provides, then, in all 
likelihood, it will become a function of local 
police departments. This means that plan- 
ning is not apt to go beyond traditional 
“bread and butter” concerns, such as more 
police cars, better guns, and more sophisti- 
cated communications systems. In other 
words, police departments would use Federal 
funds to obtain “more” of what they already 
have, and would not develop innovative pro- 
grams to deal with the changing problems of 
law enforcement, At the same time, the need 
for innovation in law enforcement is becom- 
ing more and more obvious, For example, the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
found that “many of the criminal justice sys- 
tem's difficulties stem from its reluctance to 
change old ways or, to put the same proposi- 
tion in reverse, its reluctance to try new ones. 
The increasing volume of crime in America 
establishes conclusively that many of the old 
ways are not good enough. Innovation and 
experimentation in all parts of the criminal 
justice system are clearly imperative.” (Em- 
Phasis added.) The introduction of State- 
level planning agencies with their relative 
detachment from the day-to-day concerns 
of the local police, their built-in orientation 
to a broader view, and their own lack of tra- 
ditional commitments that might hamper 
innovative activities would very likely open 
up far greater possibilities for meaningful 
innovation than any other device proposed. 

B. ACTION GRANTS 
1. Coordinated implementation of programs 

Both the Senate and House bills provide 
for Federal grants to implement the pro- 
grams that are developed in the plans. In the 
Senate version, the programs of local units 
of government would be individually evalu- 
ated and funded directly by the Federal gov- 
ernment in the light of the local plan pre- 
viously filed in Washington. In the House 
bill, the local programs would be evaluated 
and funded by the State planning agency in 
light of the State plan which would incorpo- 
rate area and local plans. The House version 
would have the advantage of assuring that 
both functional and regional coordination 
take place. 

The Senate bill implicitly recognizes the 
need for coordination on a statewide basis 
when it exempts from direct Federal grants 
units of general local government of less 
than 50,000 population. Presumably, these 
areas will fall under the aegis of the State, 
However, this poses a curious administra- 
tive dilemma. Areas of less than 50,000 per- 
sons are not often contiguous, but are more 
likely to be found interwoven among larger 
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political jurisdictions as are the suburbs 
of the great cities. Consequently, under the 
Senate bill, the larger cities would operate 
under their own plans and be funded direct- 
ly by the Federal government, while most 
suburbs would have the choice of operating 
under State plans with funds channeled 
through the State government or combining 
into metropolitan groups. The latter alter- 
native is not particularly likely, given sub- 
urban fears of central city domination, es- 
pecially with regard to law enforcement. If 
the first alternative is taken, the great cities 
will be separated from their suburban hin- 
terlands in a most artificial manner hardly 
conducive to the improvement of law en- 
forcement for either. What is most likely 
is that some suburbs would be willing to 
cooperate with other cites while others 
would not, creating even greater confusion 
than presently exists. 

There are many areas in which the coordi- 
nation of police activities would be desir- 
able. The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement mentions staff services, per- 
sonnel recruitment, organized crime intel- 
ligence, public information, records and 
communications, detention, and field opera- 
tions as a few of the more obvious areas in 
which local police departments could benefit 
from greater cooperation. There are other 
areas in which the coordination of law en- 
forcement activities would be useful. How- 
ever, the real problem is to encourage local 
police departments to cooperate with each 
other. Given the fact that local police de- 
partments are politically separate from each 
other. coupled with the existence of normal 
bureaucratic jealousy, there is little reason 
to assume that they will coordinate their 
efforts to the extent that is considered de- 
sirable by both Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. As in the case of planning, an over- 
seeing coordinating agency, with legal and 
financial superiority, but without the threat- 
ening image conjured up by hints of met- 
ropolitan consolidation" or a “national po- 
lice force” is needed. As the House has wisely 
noted, the States can serve in just such a 
capacity 

The need for functional coordination of 
criminal justice activities is equally neces- 
sary. Here the problem is somewhat com- 
pounded by the fact that some law enforce- 
ment agencies are responsible to the city 
government, others to the county govern- 
ment, and yet others to the State govern- 
ment For example, police departments are 
usually city agencies, parole officers are usu- 
ally responsible to the county, and the courts 
are operated by the State. Clearly then, co- 
operative efforts by law enforcement agencies 
with different responsibilities can only be 
forthcoming if there is a central, statewide 
coordinating unit. 

2. Provision of central services 


In addition to coordinating local effiorts, 
the State is in an ideal position to provide 
certain central services from which all local 
law enforcement agencies could draw. Exam- 
ples of such central services that could be 
best handled on a statewide basis would in- 
clude data storage and retrieval systems, 
crime laboratory facilities, special training 
programs, and public education information 
and services. Indeed most States now con- 
duct such services for local police depart- 
ments and these should be encouraged and 
expanded. 


C. RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Both bills provide special funds for re- 
search and training programs. In the Senate 
version, the training programs would be car- 
ried out by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion at its National Academy at Quantico, 
Virginia, and the research programs would 
be carried out mainly by universities or pri- 
vate institutions and funded by the Federal 
government. Under the House bill, research 
and training programs would be conducted 
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through specially created Regional Institutes 
under the supervision of a National Institute 
for Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
located within the Department of Justice. 
Because of their importance, each of these 
functions, training and research, are dis- 
cussed separately. 


1. Training programs 


Presently in the United States there are 
three major types of police training pro- 
grams in operation. First, there is the pro- 
gram conducted by the F.B.I. which attracts 
a limited number of police personnel from all 
over the country; secondly, many of the 
larger cities conduct their own training pro- 
grams for new recruits; third, many states 
operate training programs for new law of- 
ficers and specialized advanced and in-service 
training programs. In addition, education in 
police science is offered at a number of uni- 
versities and community or junior colleges 
for those intending to enter the law en- 
forcement field, as well as persons already 
employed in various areas of law enforce- 
ment. All of these operations, since they 
serve different needs, should be continued 
and expanded. F.B.I. training, emphasized in 
the Senate bill, could be effectively enlarged, 
but it should be emphasized that the F.B.I. 
could never provide training for even a small 
fraction of the nation’s 350,000 law enforce- 
ment officers. Clearly, the efforts of the States 
should be strongly encouraged as this is 
probably the only means by which training 
programs can reach all officers. The Regional 
Institute concept is one means to develop 
statewide training programs, but it might be 
even more effective to stimulate greatly ex- 
panded development of existing State- 
directed training programs. 


2. Research programs 


The question of the best means of de- 
veloping research in more effective crime 
control and prevention raises somewhat dif- 
ferent considerations. Under the Senate bill, 
research would be conducted by the F.B.I. 
and by public and private agencies working 
under grants obtained directly from the 
Department of Justice, while under the 
House bill, research would be funded and 
conducted through the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice and 
its network of Regional Institutes. Here, it 
seems clear that the House approach is 
potentially far more effective. There is little 
meaningful research on law enforcement 
being conducted today. There is a woeful 
lack of expertise or scientific data on the 
criminal justice system. There are few knowl- 
edgeable sources that local or State govern- 
ment or law enforcement agencies can turn 
to when faced with a need for planning, sys- 
tems analysis, or even for basic efficiency 
studies. The development of permanent State 
or regional research centers, with profes- 
sional staffs in a position to coordinate re- 
search development and planning programs 
to meet the needs of the areas served could 
provide an ongoing effort and develop in a 
region a body of knowledge and a cadre of ex- 
perts. This is the approach of the House 
bill. The Senate, on the other hand, provides 
for research to be conducted essentially on 
an uncoordinated, ad hoc basis. The experi- 
ence of other agencies in funding ad hoe 
research should be warning enough against 
the extension of that approach. 

Another important difference in the two 
approaches is that the House bill provides 
for research and information development 
within the whole criminal justice system, 
whereas the scope of the Senate bill re- 
search provisions are much narrower, being 
limited largely to purely the police function. 


D. THE BROAD VIEW OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 

A major difference between the Senate 
and House bills is the different conception 
of law enforcement inherent in each. The 
Senate bill is mainly concerned with law 
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enforcement as it relates to the police, while 
the House version views law enforcement 
more broadly and integrates police, prosecu- 
tion, court, prison, rehabilitation and crime 
prevention functions. There can be little 
doubt that the House view is more accurate 
and meaningful. For example, the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency has writ- 
ten that “the achievements of our police 
. . . Will have relatively little purpose if 
there is no ability to try, sentence, confine 
and treat those the police apprehend, The 
danger of discovery and apprehension can 
be a powerful deterrent to crime—but only 
when it is clear to all that discovery and 
apprehension will lead to conviction.” 

The Senate bill appears not to recognize 
this point. For example, it restricts the 
share of action grant funds that may be 
used for functions other than police to 
10% of the total. Research funds are sim- 
ilarly restricted in scope. Or again, in set- 
ting out the purposes for which action 
grant funds might be used, the Senate bill 
includes only public protection, recruit- 
ment and training of personnel, public ed- 
ucation (but limited to 2% of the total 
grant during any one year), and the con- 
struction of buildings and other physical 
facilities. The House bill, on the other hand, 
includes all of the purposes stated in the 
Senate version but adds money for opera- 
tions and facilities to improve the ca- 
pacity and fairness of law enforcement, the 
processing, disposition and rehabilitation of 
offenders, and community relations. Given 
the major role that deteriorating relations 
between various sub-communities and law 
enforcement authorities is seen to have 
played in the increase in violence in the 
United States, the latter are of particular 
importance. In fact, the role of human rela- 
tions in general for better law enforcement 
needs to be accented. Clearly then, the 
House bill is in keeping with the position 
of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, and for that matter, is much 
closer to the position taken by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
which recommended changes throughout 
the total criminal justice system. 

As we have seen, the Senate bill would 
primarily provide funds for police depart- 
ments to get more of what they already have 
(but not funds for more personnel), while 
the House bill emphasizes innovation and the 
development of new concepts and techniques 
of law enforcement. Given the growing and 
changing pattern of crime and violence in 
the United States today, there can be little 
doubt that it is imperative to develop new 
concepts of crime control and prevention. 
The House bill would encourage this devel- 
opment while the Senate bill would tend to 
place serious roadblocks in the way of inno- 
vation and change. 


E, THE ROLE OF THE STATES 

1. An Overview of Federal-State Grant 

Relationships 

The Senate plan to bypass the States in 
making Federal funds available for local law 
enforcement rests to no little degree on the 
argument that the States play no signifi- 
cant role in law enforcement as of now, hence 
there is no particular reason to involve them 
in a program that should properly remain 
bilateral. Implicit, and sometimes explicit, in 
this argument is the idea that Federal aid 
programs in the past have ben channeled 
through the States only where the States 
had already established programs function- 
ing that had to be taken into consideration. 
Where this point is explicitly made, the case 

of education is usually cited to prove it. 
In fact, the record shows that in most 
cases Federal aid has not simply added to 
existing State efforts, but has served to 
stimulate State action where little or none 
existed. This was emphatically the case in 
the educational field during the nineteenth 
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century, when free public education was 
first becoming widespread. Local communi- 
ties in some 30 States were stimulated to 
establish public schools by Federal land 
grants, and in the other States were en- 
couraged by other forms of Federal aid. Be- 
cause the very first of these grants were 
transferred directly to the local units in 
question and only later was meaningful 
State involvement required by Congress, 
this is an excellent test of the proposition 
advanced here, In every case, Federal aid 
was more successful in achieving its in- 
tended goals when it was channeled through 
the States. Despite their general desire to 
use the grants effectively, local governments 
were usually unable to do so because of 
forces beyond their control, forces not dis- 
similar to those which prevent them from 
getting the most out of such grants today. 
Later, through the various education land 
grant programs, the States were made ac- 
countable for the progress of education 
within their borders and, as a result, began 
to place demands on local school districts 
which helped them overcome those forces. 
At first all the States required of the lo- 
calities were progress reports. As time went 
on, the deficiencies revealed by these re- 
ports became the basis for State standard- 
setting, thus initiating serious State activ- 
ity in the educational field. Thus, Federal 
accounting requirements pushed the States 
toward actual assumption of responsibili- 
ties, activating powers that had previously 
been theirs only on paper. 

The same pattern was repeated in the 
development of the Federal-State-local wel- 
fare system in the twentieth century. As late 
as 1932, welfare programs in most States were 
usually confined to minimal forms of poor 
relief supplied under State law by cities and 
counties with little in the way of State 
standards or assistance, The Federal public 
welfare assistance grants initiated under the 
Social Security Act of 1935 on the basis of 
the experiences of the few States that had 
pioneered in the field, made the States part- 
ners in developing standards and planning 
welfare programs, thus enhancing their ca- 
pabilities, and, through them, those of their 
local units of government. 

Even the Federal-aid highway program fre- 
quently functioned to stimulate new State 
activities rather than simply supporting 
existing ones. The initiation of a Federal 
grant program in 1916 (at the request of the 
States and others) was the device that really 
stimulated the development of State high- 
way departments and the resultant spurt of 
road building in the 1920’s. So too, the inter- 
state highway acts beginning in 1944 led to 
the creation of widespread State capabilities 
in the field of modern thruway design and 
construction. 

It may be argued, in light of the fore- 
going, that the States do not deserve to be 
stimulated to in every field, especially where 
they have not chosen to exercise powers 
available to them before the enactment of 
Federal aid programs. Here again, history is 
a useful guide. Take the case of education. 
By setting professional educational stand- 
ards and supervising the investment, distri- 
bution, and expenditure of funds, the States 
more than justified Federal efforts to stimu- 
late their greater involvement in the edu- 
cation function, The localities benefited as 
well. Rather than having the funds due them 
dissipated or lost, they had a virtual guaran- 
tee of continual support by the State. At 
the same time, the standards for instruction 
and school facilities were raised substantially 
as a whole. 
to their benefit and the benefit of the public 

A similar situation prevailed in the early 
Federal-State land reclamation program and 
in the cooperative railroad construction pro- 
gram. The latter case is particularly visible. 
All but one of the great railroad construction 
scandals involved the transcontinental roads 
built with Federal aid channeled directly to 
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the companies involved: Where Federal aid 
was channeled through the States, the rail- 
roads were built with a minimum of misuse 
of the funds and, in the one case (in Oregon) 
where there were problems, the Federal grant 
could be (and was) revoked so that the 
public’s losses were minimized. 

Where Federal aid was made available for 
project grants, the States’ role was even more 
important. Both the 5% fund distributing 
proceeds from Federal public land sales to 
the States and the internal improvement land 
grants provided funds for road and bridge 
building in the counties and townships 
through what were essentially project grants. 
In both, the States as recipients and cus- 
todians of the Federal aid were responsible 
for all allocational funding decisions. The 
allocation of local projects was carried out 
by the States in such a way as to provide a 
fair distribution of advantages, while at the 
same time lessening the burdens placed upon 
the localities in applying or accounting for 
the grants. 


2. State experience with law enforcement 
problems 

Some critics of the House version allege 
that the States have had relatively little ex- 
perience with operational law enforcement 
problems and consequently are not equipped 
to perform the coordinating role. This argu- 
ment misconstrues the nature of the role 
that the States could effectively play. States 
are not interested in developing State police 
forces and in taking responsibility for law 
enforcement away from local governments. 
By their own acknowledgment, the States 
would serve as coordinating bodies, which 
would have the authority to require coopera- 
tion among operating law enforcement agen- 
cies, and would be in a position to provide 
certain types of central services from which 
all law enforcement agencies could draw. 

This criticism, in addition, takes an arti- 
ficially narrow view of law enforcement. Law 
enforcement involves more than the appre- 
hension of criminals; it also involves their 
prosecution (and the defense of those ac- 
cused of crimes), their imprisonment, pro- 
bation or parole, and crime prevention in the 
form of educational programs. Such a broad 
view of law enforcement must be taken if 
any sort of crime control program is going to 
be effective. Once this broad view of law en- 
forcement is accepted, then it becomes clear 
that the States have had considerable experi- 
ence, extending back to the earliest days of 
their existence. All States run prison and 
parole systems; all States operate court sys- 
tems and have systems of prosecution; and 
in forty-seven States the Attorney General 
is the chief law enforcement officer. 

Finally, the States have had considerable 
experience in law enforcement even in its 
most narrow m Some States have 
State police forces. Most States provide lab- 
oratories, criminal information and investi- 
gators to aid at least the smaller police agen- 
cies. Most States, even those without Justice 
Departments, have criminal sections, includ- 
ing investigators, attached to their Attorney 
General's office. 


3. Competency of the States to conduct sound 
criminal justice planning 


It has also been argued that the House 
bill, which would require the States to create 
State planning agencies, would necessitate 
long delays since the States are not prepared 
to take this step immediately. It has even 
been suggested that the States would have 
to make major statutory and constitutional 
modifications to bring such agencies into 
existence. This argument is quite false, and 
even a brief look at what the States are doing 
should serve to dispel these fears. As a matter 
of fact, at this writing, twenty-five States 
have received grants from the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance for the establish- 
ment of State planning commissions. Nor is 
that the sum total of State planning activity. 
At least thirty States have begun or are 
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already engaged in statewide law enforce- 
ment planning. For example, even leaving 
aside the most advanced States such as Cali- 
fornia and New York which have been plan- 
ning for years, in Massachusetts a State plan- 
ning commission has been working for eight 
months; Oregon’s legislature established a 
Crime Control Coordinating Council chaired 
by the Governor and including all elected 
and appointed State officials concerned with 
crime, as well as local officials; Pennsylvania 
and Illinois both established State planning 
agencies and are quite far along in the de- 
velopment of comprehensive law enforce- 
ment plans; statewide planning efforts in 
Minnesota are reaping benefits after six 
months. In other words, most States already 
have State planning agencies and efforts 
underway which would satisfy the require- 
ment of the House bill so that “long delays” 
would not occur. 

While it is not difficult to single out a 
few States as examples of unresponsiveness 
or inefficiency on this or any issue, the time 
has come to stop judging all States by the 
performance of a few. The sheer growth in 
population in almost all the States has func- 
tioned to eliminate much of the image of 
“lazy” State government which has become 
a feature of American political mythology 
over the past generation. When most States 
had small populations, they had neither the 
human nor the material resources to em- 
bark upon more than a few large scale gov- 
ernmental activities. Today, however, twelve 
States have populations in excess of 5 mil- 
lion, fifteen others have between 2.5 and 5 
million people, and only thirteen States have 
less than 1 million population. States in the 
first category are able to innovate on a wide 
variety of fronts, and the States in the sec- 
ond are on or just across the threshold of 
institutionalized innovation. Many of them 
are leaders in particular fields, outspacing 
even the Federal government, Only those 
States in the last category have difficulty 
innovating, and even they have shown that 
they can do much if they choose to, Sheer 
numbers, then, make it possible for the 
States to act with greater ease than they are 
given credit for. The record shows that more 
and more are acting in an increasing range 
of fields. 


F. DISADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIZING GRANTING 
POWER IN WASHINGTON 

Broadly speaking, the Senate version 
would center all decision-making power in a 
special three-man “Administration” within 
the Department of Justice. There are several 
disadvantages to this. 

First, while the Senate bill attempts to 
remove political consideration in the award- 
ing of grants by establishing an “independ- 
ent” Administration, it still provides no 
guidelines or standards for the Administra- 
tion to follow in the awarding of grants. The 
vacuum that Congress leaves in this area can 
be filled only by arbitrary criteria developed 
by the Administration with its vast rule- 
making authority. It is indeed ironic that, 
while the Senate bill recognizes that the 
grants might be used for political purposes, 
it does not take the necessary steps to pre- 
vent it. 

Secondly, under the Senate bill units of 
general local government would apply di- 
rectly to the Administration for both plan- 
ning and action grants. There are approxi- 
mately 40,000 separate police jurisdictions in 
the United States today. Despite the popula- 
tion qualification, a majority of these would 
be eligible to apply for grants under the 
“combinations” provision. Experience shows 
that no Federal agency can rationally and 
effectively make decisions under these cir- 
cumstances, The experience of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in making funding 
decisions for the poverty program should 
serve to demonstrate the impossibility of the 
situation. Under the Senate bill, as under the 
poverty program, Federal resources are like- 
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ly to be dissipated without commensurate 
improvement in the capacity of local gov- 
ernment to deal with their problems, The 
House bill would rectify this situation by 
forcing the State planning agencies to act 
as “clearing houses” for local grant applica- 
tions and would present the Federal gov- 
ernment with a unified and comprehensive 
State plan and program incorporating and 
coordinating area and local plans and pro- 
grams. 

Not the least of the problems facing a 
Federal agency processing thousands of grant 
applications would be the subtle exertion of 
political pressures on behalf of the lucky 
few. However, even if the Federal funding 
agency were free of political pressures and 
Was given an adequate staff to examine those 
thousands of local grant requests, there 
would still be another disadvantage in hav- 
ing all funding decisions made by a single 
Federal agency. Any Federal agency develops 
its own set of biases and its own pattern of 
favoritism. Funding decisions would tend to 
reflect these biases and there would be a 
subtle attempt to enforce a uniform pattern 
of law enforcement on local areas and com- 
munities with vastly different structures, 
problems and capacities. The often specious 
argument that “Federal aid means Federal 
control” need not be raised here; but even 
the most sanguine supporter of an increased 
Federal role in the criminal justice system 
should recognize that bureaucracies tend to 
think in set patterns, and are not especially 
responsive to innovations that depart from 
those patterns. 

The massing of applications at a single 
decision-making point presents other prob- 
lems in light of the competitive nature of 
most aid programs. Many units of local 
government are unable to successfully play 
the game of “grantsmanship.” Unfortunately, 
too often decisions on grant requests are 
made on the basis of the form and wording 
of the grant application rather than on the 
basis of real merit and need. Many local 
governments, especially those under 250,000 
population, lack the personnel and experi- 
ence to make effective grant requests, and 
consequently, will often be denied funds 
even though their needs may be greater than 
those of larger communities with better pre- 
pared grant proposals. 

A permanent, ongoing State planning 
agency is in a much better position than a 
Federal agency to determine the goals and 
priorities in law enforcement for State or 
local governments. While there is no guaran- 
tee that State agencies will always act wisely, 
it is a virtual certainty that no Federal agen- 
cy, no matter how well staffed, can intelli- 
gently appraise the local situation in 50 
States, hundreds of metropolitan areas or 
thousands of counties and communities. 
Thus, we would expect that, under the Sen- 
ate bill, funding frequently would be granted 
often on a “first-come-first-served” basis for 
programs of relatively low priority to a State 
or locality, while funding for projects con- 
sidered essential locally might well be delayed 
or not be funded. A recent example of this 
was the funding by the Office of Law En- 
forcement Assistance of the Justice Depart- 
ment of a $50,000 plus project to examine the 
feasibility of using a roulette wheel to dis- 
Patch police cars in Edina, Minnesota, that 
State’s wealthiest suburban community. 
During the same period, OLEA delayed for 
nine months, and then failed to fully fund, a 
$35,000 request for a training program grant 
to the agency of Minnesota State government 
responsible for providing basic and advanced 
police training for officers throughout most of 
Minnesota. 

The Federal Department of Justice in 
which the “independent” three-man Admin- 
istration would be created under the Senate 
bill has not had the experience of other 
Federal agencies in the planning and opera- 
tion of a massive comprehensive grant-in-aid 
program of the type envisioned in the bill. 
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The OLEA program has been a limited ex- 
perimental one not requiring a staff of signif- 
icant size, It can well be imagined that the 
startup time and problems under the Senate 
bill would be greater than under the House 
bill particularly in view of the almost total 
lack of standards and guidelines contained 
in the Senate bill, and the fact that the bill 
envisions creation of a totally new Adminis- 
tration within the Justice Department but 
separate from the direct control of the United 
States Attorney General. 


G. THE PROBLEM OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


One alleged advantage of the bill as origi- 
nally introduced by the Administration was 
that the Federal government would be able 
to eliminate racial discrimination by local 
police departments through the power to 
issue rules and regulations. In the most im- 
mediate sense, the “advantage” disappears 
in the Senate version since the bill now ex- 
plicitly exempts programs under the act 
from the provisions of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which prohibit racial dis- 
crimination in Federally assisted programs. 
However, even if this objectionable clause 
Were removed, there is little assurance that 
racial discrimination would be eliminated. It 
is safe to assume that there would be less 
opportunity for discrimination with the 
House bill, under the provisions of which the 
Federal government would deal with the 
States, than under the Senate bill under 
which the Federal government would deal 
directly with local units of government. Ex- 
perience in other policy areas such as aid to 
education and poverty programs, has taught 
that it is extremely difficult to gain com- 
pliance with Federal regulations and poli- 
cies in the area of racial discrimination. In 
many instances the Federal government faces 
the choice of bowing to local prejudice or 
cutting off aid altogether, which accom- 
plishes very little. If, however, responsibility 
for the operation of the law enforcement aid 
programs is vested in the State chief execu- 
tive, objectionable racist policies are less 
likely to occur. In any particular State where 
the race issue has been a particular problem, 
the records of State Governors are far better 
than the records of local mayors, sheriffs, 
and police chiefs. This argument is a simple 
yet realistic one. Even in those States where 
the State administrations have a demon- 
strated hostility to the extension of civil 
rights to Negroes or others, the records of 
officials working at the State level are better 
than those of officials at most of the local 
units of government, particularly in the law 
enforcement field. Moreover, in most South- 
ern States where these problems are acute, 
the State-level leadership has already 
adopted an actively moderate policy de- 
signed to foster law and order and curtailing 
local excesses. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that in the past, and at present, 
the States of the North and West lead both 
the Federal government and most other local 
units in the passage and enforcement of 
civil rights legislation. 

In other words, an honest concern for civil 
rights would indicate the desirability of pro- 
gram administration by State chief execu- 
tives as envisioned by the House, rather 
than administration by local officials dealing 
directly with the Federal government as 
envisioned by the Senate. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Smirxu of Iowa). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Nrx] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, about 20 years 
ago, one of the most popular songs on the 
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national hit parade was “It Seems to Me 
I've Heard That Song Before.” As I read 
the excellently comprehensive analysis of 
the seeds of racial conflict by the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, the words of that song 
ran continually through my mind. 

Yet, the report was more than a mo- 
notonous recitation of the same over- 
labored statistics trundled out every time 
a racial crisis erupts. 

The report shattered a tradition and 
broke new ground. 

The tradition of civil rights reports has 
been one of wrist-tapping American 
white society for its sociological sins and 
spanking Negroes for not exercising some 
kind of overnight and miraculous respon- 
sible leadership—even though American 
society in many ways has prevented such 
leadership from maturing. In the McCone 
report of December 2, 1965, following the 
Watts holocaust that year, the following 
observation was offered: 

If the recommendations we make are to 
succeed, the constructive assistance of all 
Negro leaders is absolutely essential. No 
amount of money, no amount of effort, no 
amount of training will raise the disad- 
vantaged Negro to the position he sceks and 
should have within this community—a posl- 
tion of equality—unless he himself shoulders 
a full share of the responsibility for his own 
well being. 


Yet, 2½ years later, painfully little has 
been done to develop indigenous black 
leadership in the community of Watts. 
Greater welfare programs have been 
spawned, but the same emphasis on eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency has not been forth- 
coming. 

The new ground spaded by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission was the carefully 
documented charge that— 

White racism is essentially responsible for 
the explosive mixture which has been ac- 
cumulating in our cities since the end of 
World War II. . White society is deeply 
implicated in the ghetto. White institutions 
created it, white institutions maintain it and 
white society condones it. 


Rarely has any Government report 
spoken with such pungent honesty. 

In this lone respect, February 29, 1968, 

could well mark a historic turning point, 
hopefully for the better, in black-white 
relationships. 
This is the first time that any officially 
sanctioned Government report indicated 
that white America is specifically respon- 
sible for the welter of Negro unemploy- 
ment, slum housing, inferior education, 
the unequal enforcement of justice and 
other social pathologies that have 
eviscerated the Negro community’s life- 
line. 

Until now, the emphasis has been 
placed on the results of racial discrimi- 
nation, not the causes. This was the sole 
thrust, for example, of that March 1965 
exercise in perfumed racism, “The Negro 
Family,” now ungraciously known as the 
Moynihan report. 

The February 29 report shifted this 
emphasis and at least addressed itself 
to causes—causes whose discomforting 
recitation has embittered many, but 
whose fact of existence cannot be denied. 

Because the report was fashioned by 
human beings and men of good will 
whose frailties are reflected in the re- 
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port’s pages, naturally there are many 
imperfections, omissions, unrealistic pro- 
posals and even a few distortions. 

It will take some time before all 
Americans can fully digest the contents 
and implications of the February 29 
report. 

But it is not too early to address our- 
selves to what each of us as individuals 
can do, what many of us as elected of- 
ficials believe it is possible to do and 
what all of us as Americans must commit 
ourselves to do. 

As a Member of the U.S. Congress and 
as a Negro who strongly identifies with 
the ennobling ferment in America’s black 
communities today, I feel the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations that $2 billion 
a month be spent to overhaul the di- 
lapidated apparatus of ghetto life is 
nonetheless unrealistic. 

It is unrealistic for two reasons: First, 
it fails to take into account existing pro- 
grams which are directed toward many 
of these same problems, and second, the 
Federal Government—and unfortunately 
the mood of the country—will not tax 
the resources of this Nation to finance 
such a prodigious operation. That is a 
pragmatic fact of life. 

Our present commitments in Vietnam 
and the historical reluctance of a de- 
mocracy to mobilize for peace as effec- 
tively as it mobilizes for war preclude 
the expenditure of such a massive sum. 

The recommended $2 billion a month 
is also excessive because at the present 
time the Federal Government is not 
efficiently utilizing all of the existing 
labor, education, business, and social wel- 
fare legislation presently on the books 
to meet the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation. 

If many of these laws were only en- 
forced and if many of our present laws 
were better coordinated between the 
executive departments, the economic 
productivity of black people in Ameri- 
can ghettos would be raised by 25 percent. 

The big questions, then, are: Can a 
new concept of legislation be evolved that 
coordinates many of these present laws 
into more effective action? 

Will the Federal Government clamp 
down on some of the privileged practi- 
tioners of racial discrimination and seg- 
regation in industry and enforce Federal 
laws with a new toughness and determi- 
nation? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
step forward in the best interests of 
American democracy and establish a new 
legislative floor for this crisis by plug- 
ging the loopholes where racial discrimi- 
mation is permitted to run rampant in 
industry, some labor unions, defense 
contractors, educational systems and law 
enforcement agencies? 

Second, a new problem for many white 
Americans—the rapidly expanding ac- 
ceptance among Negroes of a new black 
self-respect and desire for black self-de- 
termination—has immense economic and 
political implications for American so- 
ciety. 

Can black self-respect and black self- 
determination be developed without 
creating a separate black nationhood in 
spirit, if not in fact? 

Can black  self-determination be 
channeled constructively into a kind of 
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Operation Black Bootstrap that musters 
black ghettos human resources for a 
greater participation role in the decisions 
of government? 

These are some of the issues and ques- 
tions I plan to discuss in the next few 
weeks in a series of position papers that 
hopefully will clarify and bring some or- 
der out of the spiritual gloom and social 
chaos that now has settled over this be- 
loved country of ours. 

A nation that can send white men 
whirling around in space in the cause of 
scientific advancement must somehow 
discover the same capacity to bring white 
men and black men together in the com- 
mon cause of human survival. 

This is the challenge that confronts 
all of us. This is the highest responsibil- 
ity which all of us as Americans must 
share now and I intend to speak to that 
responsibility with all of the force at my 
command. 


THE LATE JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to insert in the Recorp a telegram re- 
ceived by the Speaker from the Honor- 
able Jose B. Laurel, Jr., Speaker of the 
Congress of the Philippines, and our 
Speaker’s response thereto in connection 
with the death of former Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr.: 

March 8, 1968. 
Speaker JOHN MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

For and in behalf of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the Philippines 
and in my own as its speaker please accept 
our heartfelt condolences on the lamented 
demise of former Speaker Joseph Martin 
equally a great speaker and leader of the op- 
position. Accept, Mr, Speaker, the renewed 
assurances of my most distinguished con- 
siderations. 

Jose B. LAUREL, JT., 
Speaker. 
THE SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
US. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. Jose B, LAUREL, JR., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Republic of the Philippines, 
Manila, the Philippines. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I appreciate very much 
the cablegram that you sent to me, con- 
veying to me and the Members of the House 
of Representatives, from you and the Mem- 
bers of your great body, your sympathy in the 
death of former Speaker Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr. This action on your part and your col- 
leagues touches me very much, as well as 
the other Members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Your thoughtful expression of sympathy is 
deeply appreciated. 
With kind personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 


INTRODUCTION OF TWO FOOD 
STAMP BILLS 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the food 
stamp law we enacted in 1964 was perma- 
nent legislation, except for the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations, which covered 
only the 1965, 1966, and 1967 fiscal years. 
Last year we, therefore, had to pass an- 
other bill to authorize the appropriation 
of funds for any subsequent fiscal years, 
including this year. It required many, 
many months to get that bill through last 
year, because, for one thing, the House 
Committee on Agriculture was deter- 
mined to try to limit the authorization 
for 1 year only, which would have re- 
quired the enactment of another stop- 
gap bill again this year. Instead, we were 
able to pass a bill covering 2 fiscal years, 
SO we will be able to appropriate money 
in this session for the 1969 fiscal year, 
but will have to pass yet another au- 
thorization measure next year. 

In the meantime, the President has 
asked for an increase of $20 million in 
the authorized ceiling on appropriations 
for the forthcoming fiscal year starting 
July 1. According to the information I 
have received, the 1,239 areas which now 
have the food stamp program, or which 
have been designated to receive it this 
year, will require the full amount of 
money authorized to be appropriated in 
the coming fiscal year—that is, $225 mil- 
lion, to cover this food assistance to an 
estimated 234 million persons. No new 
areas could be added, therefore, during 
the entire 12 months beginning July 1, 
despite the desire of many additional 
areas to come into the program. 

I am today introducing an adminis- 
tration bill to accomplish this moderate 
increase of $20 million in the authoriza- 
tion ceiling for the new fiscal year. If 
this bill were to become law and the full 
$245 million is appropriated, there could 
be some additional expansion of the pro- 
gram after June 30. 

OTHER BILL WOULD REMOVE CEILINGS ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

In addition to the administration bill 
to increase the authorization for 1969 by 
$20 million, I am also introducing today 
a bill to remove entirely the statutory 
ceilings on appropriations so that Con- 
gress, from now on, could appropriate 
each year whatever sums are deemed 
necessary and desirable by Congress to 
operate the food stamp program, with- 
out having to enact a new authorization 
measure each year, or every few years. 
This was the kind of bill I introduced 
last year for the administration, but so 
far, I do not have administration sup- 
port for this new measure. I hope that 
the administration will decide to sup- 
port such an approach again this year. 

It is my feeling, based on many years 
of continuous battle with a majority of 
the members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture over this program, that 
unless we adopt an open-end authoriza- 
tion, allowing Congress to appropriate 
whatever amount it feels justified, as 
we have done on many other programs, 
this program will be in constant jeop- 
ardy of abrupt termination. Frankly, the 
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committee which handles the food 
stamp legislation—or at least a majority 
of its members—simply does not believe 
in the food stamp program. I think the 
record bears that out pretty con- 
vincingly. 

The first food stamp bill passed by the 
House, in 1959, had to be tacked on as 
a floor amendment to another bill. The 
1964 act was passed only after we de- 
feated on the House floor a committee 
amendment which would have, in effect, 
killed the program by making it impossi- 
ble for the States and localities to partic- 
ipate in it. The same thing happened 
again last year. 

ARGUMENT FOR MAKING THE FLIGHT THIS YEAR 


My feeling—my hunch—is that it will 
be just as difficult, or almost as difficult, 
to get out of the Agriculture Committee 
this year a simple bill such as the admin- 
istration proposes, to increase the au- 
thorization by $20 million for 1 year, as 
it would be to get out a long-range, open- 
end authorization such as I propose in 
the second bill I am introducing. 

If we are going to have to wage a bitter 
battle over very little, we might as well 
fight the same battle for something 
worthwhile on this legislation. We are 
going to have to make that fight all over 
again next year, in any event, unless we 
do it now. 

If we wait until next year to make the 
fight, the food stamp program itself may 
be in jeopardy while the issue is being 
resolved. That happened last year. The 
authorization bill was not enacted until 
September 27, 1967. From July 1 onward, 
the program operated on a month-to- 
month temporary basis, and no new areas 
could be added until the battle over the 
authorization had been resolved. I would 
rather see the confrontation over the 
future of this program occur in this ses- 
sion, when there is still a year to go under 
the existing appropriation authorization, 
rather than next year, when the July 1 
deadline will be rushing toward us. 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Members 
will want to read the letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, addressed to the 
Speaker, discussing the need for addi- 
tional legislation this year on the au- 
thorization for appropriations for the 
food stamp program. This explains the 
current status of the program. 

The letter and proposed legislation re- 
ferred to are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 28, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. McCormack: Enclosed for the 
consideration of the Congress is a draft of a 
proposed bill to amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended. 

This bill would amend section 16(a) of 
the Food Stamp Act. It would increase the 
maximum appropriation authority for the 
fiscal year 1969 from $225,000,000 to $245,- 
000,000. No other change in the present pro- 
visions of the Act is proposed in this bill. 

This increase in the 1969 appropriation 
authority is necessary if we are to continue 
in an orderly way to extend the availability 
of food assistance to the poor. 

While the availability of food assistance, 
will not, of itself, assure that the food prob- 
lems of the poor will be solved, program 
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availability is the essential first step—the 
step upon which we can work to refine pro- 
gram operations in an effort to reach, and 
improve the diets of, all eligible needy 
families. 

We are undertaking intensive efforts with 
States to complete arrangements for the 
inauguration of a USDA food assistance pro- 
gram in every county without such a pro- 
gram. However, many counties that now 
have a Commodity Distribution Program 
have had their requests to enter the Food 
Stamp am on file for considerable 
periods of time. 

We are giving special priority to the 331 of 
the 1,000 lowest-income counties which were 
not operating a food program in July 1967. 
In this effort we are emphasizing the imme- 
diate availability of our Commodity Dis- 
tribution Program. 

We are finding, however, that a substan- 
tial number of counties without a food pro- 
gram prefer to offer food aid to their low- 
income families under the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram. As a result of our recent effort, a total 
of 188 such counties have been designated 
for the Food Stamp Program, including 84 
of the 331 lowest-income counties. 

In December, 1967, we designated a total 
of 389 new food stamp project areas, bringing 
the program to 1,239 designated areas, These 
new designations, made within the 1968 fis- 
cal year appropriation of $185,000,000 are ex- 
pected to bring total participation in the 
program to about 2,750,000 by June 30, 1968. 

The maximum appropriation authority for 
the fiscal year 1969 of $225,000,000 would be 
required, based upon current cost data, to 
continue the program at the 2,750,000 par- 
ticipant level. Thus, without an increase in 
appropriation authority the program could 
not move forward in line with the President’s 
recommendations contained in his budget 
message and “Prosperity and Progress for the 
Farmer and Rural America.” 

For these reasons we urge an increase in 
the maximum appropriation authority for 
the fiscal year 1969 from $225,000,000 to 
$245,000,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that this 
proposed bill is in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
H.R. 15900 
A bill to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964, 
as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (a) of section 16 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964, as amended, 
is amended by deleting the phrase “not in 
excess of $225,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969;” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “not in excess of $245,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969;”. 


OPEN-END AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, my bill 
to remove the authorization ceiling for 
the forthcoming fiscal year and all sub- 
sequent years simply would leave it up 
to Congress each year, in the appropria- 
tion bill, to decide how much to provide 
for this program. The text of this bill is 
as follows: 

H.R. 15901 
A bill to amend the Food Stamp Act of 

1964, as amended, for the purpose of au- 

thorizing appropriations for fiscal years 

subsequent to the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1968 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Unitec States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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first sentence of subsection (a) of section 16 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964, as amended, 
is amended by deleting everything after the 
phrase “June 30, 1968; and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “and not in excess of such 
sum as may hereafter be appropriated by 
Congress for any subsequent fiscal year.” 


WINNERS OF 1967 AWARDS FROM 
FREEDOM'S FOUNDATION AT VAL- 
LEY FORGE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge announced the winners of the 1967 
awards. They were quite generous to the 
central Ohio community and particularly 
to the Columbus public school system. 

In fact the awards granted for 1967 
now total 65 to the Columbus public 
school system since 1959. The following 
is a list of winners who were honored: 


Ed Mason, The Columbus Dispatch. Prin- 
cipal Award: Americana General, Encased 
George Washington Honor Medal for Dis- 
patch Sunday Magazine Series: “Builders of 
a Nation.” His 4th Freedoms Foundation 
Award. This one leads the nation for a writ- 
ten series; an earlier award for broadcasting 
led the nation. 

Eugene Craig, The Columbus Dispatch. 
Distinguished Service Award for Cartoon: 
Double-Edged Blade. His 13th Freedoms 
Foundation Award. Two of his awards were 
for leading the nation in cartooning. 

Louis (Doc) Goodwin. The Columbus Dis- 
patch. Principal Award: $500 and Encased 
George Washington Honor Medal for cartoon: 
House Built upon a Rock. Top national award 
for cartooning. His 6th Freedoms Founda- 
tions Award. 

Chet Long, Columbia Gas of Ohio, Inc., 99 
North Front Street, Columbus. George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award. Television Pro- 
gram “Chet Long: Far East Report.” 

Rev. Kay M. Glaesner, Jr., St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Springfield. George 
Washington Honor Medal Award for Ser- 
mon: “If You Lose Faith, We Shall Not 
Sleep.” 

John C. Ray, WOUB Radio, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens. John C. Ray, Network Distribu- 
tion Supervisor. Honor Certificate Award Col- 
lege Campus Programs Category. 

Jonathan J. Lohnes, 1830 Audubon Park 
Drive (Dartmouth College, N.H.), Springfield. 
George Washington Honor Medal Award for 
Essay: “Time for Reawakening.” 

Mary E. Buckles, 4782 Mars Rd., Union- 
town. Valley Forge Teachers Medal Award. 

Ohio Development Department, State of 
Ohio, Governor James A. Rhodes. Honor Cer- 
tificate Award in Advertising Category. 

WTVN Radio, 42 E. Gay St., Columbus. 
Gene D'Angelo, General Manager. Honor Cer- 
tificate Award for Radio Program: “The First 
Fourth of July.” 

David W. Wilson, 621 Oneida Rd., Chil- 
licothe. Valley Forge Teachers Medal Award. 
Chillicothe High School. 

Ohio National Guard Association, Colum- 
bus. George Washington Honor Medal Award 
in Community Programs Category. 

Walter W. Seifert, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, School of Journalism, Columbus: $100 
and George Washington Honor Medal Award 
for Public Address: “You Ought To Be Com- 
mitted.” 

Department of Ohio American Legion Aux- 
iliary. George Washington Honor Medal 
Award. Community Programs Category. 
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Kal Kalwary, 211 W. Weisheimer Rd., Co- 
lumbus, $100 and George Washington Honor 
Medal Award for Essay “A Trip—Like Not 
for Hippies!” 

WBNS-TV. 770 Twin Rivers Drive, Colum- 
bus, Richard Borel, President. George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award for Television 
Program: “Service to God and Country.” 

Miss Marty Hale, 754 Main St., Wintersville 
(deceased). George Washington Honor Medal 
Award for Poem: “How Long?” 

Lt. Louis G. Heil, USA, 550 Ogden Rd., 
Springfield. (Station: APO San Francisco, 
California). George Washington Honor Medal 
Award for Armed Forces Letter: Freedom 
My Heritage, My Responsibility.” 

M/ Sgt. Curtis W. Diggs, USAF, 1068 Mead- 
owdale Ave., Columbus (Station: APO San 
Francisco, California). George Washington 
Honor Medal Award. Armed Forces Letter: 
“Freedom—My Heritage, My Responsibility.” 

Whitehall Yearling High School, 675 So. 
Yearling Rd., Whitehall. George Washington 
Honor Medal Award in School Category 
for Flag Promotion, supervised by Luella E. 
Compton. 

Sandra Wallace, 5300 Brand Rd., Dublin, 
George Washington Honor Medal Award for 
Youth Essay: “Only the Dream is Real” Dub- 
lin High School. 

Mansfield Rotary Club, 535 Forest St. Mans- 
field, George Washington Honor Medal Award 
in Community Programs Category. 

Wallford Elementary School, 1915 E. Coake 
Rd. Columbus. George Washington Honor 
Medal Award in School Category. 

Sixth Avenue Elementary School, 303 E. 
6th Ave., Columbus, George Washington 
Honor Medal Award in School Category. 

Stockbridge School, 3350 So. Champion 
Ave., Columbus, George Washington Honor 
Medal Award in School Category. 

Thomas F. Beck, 1687 Quigley Rd., Colum- 
bus. Valley Forge Teachers Medal Award. 
Whetstone Sr. High School, 

Felton Elementary School, 920 Leonard 
Ave., Columbus. George Washington Honor 
Medal Award. School Category. 

Devonshire School, 6286 Ambleside Dr., 
Columbus, George Washington Honor Medal 
Award. School Category. 

Dorothy N. Sears, 1724 West First Ave., 
Columbus. Valley Forge Teachers Medal 
Award. Marion-Franklin High School. 

Hastings Jr. High School, 1850 Hastings 
Lane, Upper Arlington. George Washington 
Honor Medal Award. School Category. 

Crestview Elementary-Junior High School, 
251 E, Weber Rd., Columbus, George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award. School Category. 

Carolyn D. Ford, 6433 Cardwell Square, E. 
Columbus, Valley Forge Teachers Medal 
Award. Clinton Elementary. 

Maj. Jack D. Hegele, USAF, 162 Letchworth 
Ave., Columbus (Station: Hamilton AFB, 
California.) George Washington Honor Medal 
Award for Armed Forces Letter Freedom 
My Heritage, My Responsibility.” 

Rosemore Junior High School, 4735 Kae 
Ave., Whitehall. George Washington Honor 
Medal Award in School Category. Whitehall 
Schools, 

Patricia Lee Bandy, 474 North Harris Ave., 
Columbus. $100 and George Washington 
Honor Medal Award. Youth Public Address 
“You've Got to Care.” Westmoor Jr. High 
School. 

Clinton Jr. High School, 3940 Karl Rd., Co- 
lumbus. George Washington Honor Medal 
Award, School Category. 

Thomas R. Fletcher, 620 French Drive, Co- 
lumbus, Valley Forge Teachers Medal Award. 
Assistant Principal, Hamilton Elementary 
School. 

West Mound School, 2051 W. Mound St., 
Columbus. George Washington Honor Medal 
Award in School Category. 
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WHAT KIND OF WAR IS THIS? 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have received a letter from a mother who 
has a son fighting in Vietnam. Some of 
the restrictions placed upon our fighting 
men there are causing her considerable 
anguish and many sleepless nights. Real- 
izing that her son is in a combat area 
with instructions not to fire at the enemy 
until fired upon is, to say the least, very 
discouraging to this mother, as it is to 
her soldier son. It is no wonder to me 
that we are at a military standstill in 
Vietnam if this is the method of fighting 
there. My question is, “Is this any way 
to fight a war?” 

Following is a letter recently received 
by this mother from her son. I believe in 
the face of the President’s recent an- 
nouncement of plans to send 206,000 
more men to Vietnam this letter should 
be considered very carefully. Why should 
the number of fighting men in Vietnam 
be increased if those already there are 
not allowed to fight to win? I believe the 

ration owes this mother, her son, 
and all Americans an answer to this 
question. 

The letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1968. 


Dear Fotxs: Well, I’m getting discouraged 
about the way this war is being fought. We 
can’t fire unless we're fired on, even if we 
know that they are V.C. 

Right now do you know what is happen- 
ing? The VC are right on our perimeter with 
a bunch of the so called friendly villagers 
with weapons making them dig fox holes no 
more than 200 feet from where our men are 
dug in. We are watching them from where 
we sleep. Do you know we can’t fire at them 
till they fire at us? We are just letting them 
get dug in, then when they are ready to 
fight we'll fight, and men on both sides 
will die. 

The VC will wait till its dark before they 
start, so you won't be able to see very good. 
We aren't smart enough to open up on them 
in the day time before they get completely 
dug in. I guess it wouldn't be fair. Well the 
only thing to do is just laugh at it and don’t 
worry till the shooting starts. 

They tried to mortar us 1 night, but no 
one was hurt. We are about the only base 
that hasn't been hit hard. We are lucky 
there. You probably heard about Kon Tien. 
I knew 2 twins that were there. They were 
over run. One is dead, and the other is in a 
hospital in the states. Still we have to fight 
fair. Good old clean fighting America. I guess 
thats what the other countries say. Well, 
this isn’t helping a bit complaining. I’m 
sorry, I just feel like letting off steam, but 
just forget it all. 

Don’t worry about tonight. Probably noth- 
ing will happen, or just a light skirmish. 
I'm sure Lill be just as healthy tomorrow 
as I am today. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1968. 

Well, nothing happened last night. Thank 
goodness. 2 of my friends weren’t that lucky 
today. They died at 2:00 PM approximately. 
They were in a huey. Just 1 ship was all 
there was. They landed, and the V.C. had a 
trap waiting for them. There is one more of 
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my friends that was with them. His body 
hasn't been recovered. If he is still alive out 
there may God be with him, cause they 
won't be able to look for him till tomorrow. 

Well, I don’t feel like writing so I'm going 
to close for now. 

FEBRUARY 8, 1968. 

Well, nothing happened today. I went to 
the funeral services tonight for my friends. 
I thought it was only right for me to go. I 
don’t feel like writing now. I guess you'll 
all understand. 

I want to change one thing I said earlier 
about this place wasn’t worth fighting for. 
Please forget I said it. My buddies gave their 
lives for this place, and to me that makes 
it worth fighting for. 

You all take care and God bless. 

III see you all in 185 days. 

Love, 


— — 


PROMPT ACTION URGED FOR PRES- 
IDENT’S CONSERVATION PRO- 
POSALS 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's conservation message touched 
upon many areas of concern. In particu- 
lar, I was glad that the President urged 
that the Solid Waste Act of 1965 not be 
permitted to expire at the end of next 
year. 

According to information given me by 
the Public Health Service encouraging 
progress has been made in finding solu- 
tions to this very difficult, nationwide 
problem but the 4 years we author- 
ized in 1965 is just not enough time. 
More time is necessary to develop new 
technical knowledge and to demonstrate 
how to apply both new and existing 
methods of waste disposal. We need more 
time to assist States in developing satis- 
factory waste disposal plans. We need 
more time to train technical workers in 
how to operate the new and better meth- 
ods that are being developed. 

It strikes me that the planning aspect 
is of particular importance. In total, the 
solid waste problem is one of true nation- 
al importance. But it is essentially a 
compounding of hundreds and thousands 
of local and metropolitan area prob- 
lems. It used to be that most of our 
towns and cities were surrounded with 
vast areas of open land. The simple, di- 
rect way to dispose of garbage and trash 
was to dump it outside the city limits, 
and maybe burn it when the piles be- 
gan to get too big. 

We cannot afford to do this today, 
and as our population and our trash 
piles grow still larger, open dumping and 
burning will be even less possible next 
year or 10 years from now. 

The cities are running together and 
thus they are running out of land for 
this purpose. They are also running out 
of air. Where cheap farmland once ex- 
isted near the city limits, we now have 
mile after mile of suburban communi- 
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ties. Where we once had what we 
thought was an inexhaustible ocean of 
clean air over and near our cities, we now 
have a dangerous degree of air pollution. 

Not only must we develop better 
techniques of efficient and safe waste 
disposal, but our towns, cities and sub- 
urbs must find new and efficient methods 
for working in cooperation with each 
other. The legislation proposed will 
provide the additional time needed to 
analyze the results just now beginning 
to come in from the 37 States who re- 
ceived planning grants under the exist- 
ing act. It will provide the extra time 
needed to complete, analyze, and dissem- 
inate the results of the scores of re- 
search, development and demonstration 
projects which have been financed under 
the act. 

When all this information is in hand, 
it will begin to provide the experience 
and the new technical knowledge which 
communities throughout the country 
need if they are to cope with their local 
and regional solid waste problems. We 
cannot afford to stop this process by 
failing to grant this extension of the 
Waste Disposal Act. 

I support and commend the President 
for this vital proposal. 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when our late beloved President 
John F. Kennedy just a little over 7 years 
ago announced the appointment of Rob- 
ert S. McNamara as Secretary of De- 
fense, he noted that Mr. McNamara 
would be taking the post at “great per- 
sonal sacrifice.” 

Mr. McNamara, as my colleagues all 
remember well, was the president of the 
Ford Motor Co. Acknowledging his re- 
grets at leaving that association, Mr. 
McNamara declared he was accepting 
his duties in the Department of Defense 
“with a tremendous sense of challenge 
and with full confidence in the ability of 
President-elect Kennedy to lead this 
Nation forward at a time and in circum- 
stances that demand the best that every 
citizen has to offer.” 

At the press conference when Presi- 
dent Kennedy introduced him, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, with commendable candor, an- 
swered reporters’ questions about possi- 
ble conflict of interest and told them he 
would be divesting himself of holdings in 
two companies in order to avoid any con- 
ceivable conflict of interest. 

In so doing, Mr. McNamara set an ex- 
ample for public service which may well 
serve as a model for all Government ex- 
ecutives. Furthermore, in his 7 years in 
office, he has demonstrated beyond any 
doubt his devotion to meeting the chal- 
lenge he envisioned in accepting the 
position. 

He has held the post longer than any 
of the other seven Secretaries of Defense. 
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He has ably promoted and defended his 
policies, even when they have come under 
strong fire from various quarters. He has 
been quick to share credit with his staff 
when things have gone well and he has 
never hesitated to accept full respon- 
sibility when things have gone wrong. 

It is inconceivable, Mr. Speaker, that 
any Member of this House would ever 
find himself in agreement 100 percent 
of the time with any Cabinet member. 
But there is no doubt in my mind that 
any Member of this House could utter 
anything but praise for the energy and 
dedication with which Secretary McNa- 
mara has served his country. 

During this time he distinguished him- 
self in the development of improved 
procurement methods, organizational 
changes in our Armed Forces—both Re- 
serve and Regular, and general measures 
designed to promote efficiency and econ- 
omy within the Defense Department. 

More important than that, however, 
Secretary McNamara, to an extent not 
achieved by any of his predecessors, has 
asserted civilian control over the mili- 
tary—a posture which is essential and 
basic to a Secretary of Defense if we are 
to retain and protect our free and dem- 
ocratic institutions. Precisely because of 
his presence in the office, we have been 
able to feel some security against the 
threat of the growing military-industrial 
complex, of which President Eisenhower 
warned us upon his departure from the 
White House. 

Mr. McNamara’s has been the most 
consistent voice of restraint rising above 
the senseless clamor of those who would 
have us believe that military might alone 
is the means of solving the problems of 
humanity. Secretary McNamara is a 
man of remarkable capacity, strength of 
character, and well-balanced judgment. 
It is most regrettable that this 
source of reason and restraint will be 
lost to the decisionmaking process. 

Admittedly my high regard for Secre- 
tary McNamara is not diminished by tht 
fact that he was born in San Francisco, 
the city my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, and I have the pleasure of 
representing. Further, Mr. McNamara 
is a graduate of our great University of 
California at Berkeley, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Should he 
ever choose to return to the city of his 
birth, I would welcome him as a constit- 
uent. 


AMERICAN-ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American-Israel Public Affairs 
Committee has just this week adopted a 
policy statement which reflects the 
thoughtful concerns for peace in the 
Near East which many of us share. 

Iam sure that my colleagues, as I have, 
will find this statement to be of great in- 
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terest. I therefore have taken the liberty 

of placing the text in the Recorp at this 

time: 

STATEMENT OF PoLICY ADOPTED BY THE AMERI- 
can ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Manch 10, 1968 


We meet at a time of significant change in 
the Near East: when there is renewed hope 
for peace; when there is danger of renewed 
war. 

We are hopeful that the conflict of 1967 
may lead to peace in 1968. 

The first condition of peace is the willing- 
ness of Arab leaders to recognize that Israel 
exists. We hope that all nations will encour- 
age Arab leaders to abandon past enmities 
and to take steps leading to peace. Conflict 
is costly and futile. Economic, technical and 
cultural cooperation will benefit all the peo- 
ples of the region. 

We support the position that direct nego- 
tiation between Israel and the Arab states 
is the most. effective method to obtain a just 
and durabie peace, As President Johnson de- 
clared on June 19, 1967: 

“Clearly the parties to the conflict must be 
the parties to the peace. Sooner or later, it is 
they who must make a settlement in the 
area.” 

We commend the Administration for resist- 
ing Soviet-Arab pressures to force Israel's 
withdrawal from occupied territories in ad- 
vance of a peace settlement and we appreci- 
ate the Congressional reinforcement of this 
position. 


We are alarmed by Soviet policy in the 
Near East. 

The Soviet Union supported Arab aggres- 
sion and equipped the Arab states for it. It 
blocked peace moves before June 5. Since 
then it labored to rescue the Arab states from 
the consequences of military defeat by at- 
tempting to pressure Israel into diplomatic 
surrender. It has rehabilitated Arab arsenals 
with sophisticated planes, tanks, ships and 
missiles, in dangerous escalation. The Soviet 
air force and navy have taken up menacing 
positions in the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
in increasing numbers. 

We call on our Government to provide Is- 
rael with the planes and other military equip- 
ment she must have to deter her neighbors 
from new aggression. The need for action is 
accentuated by the change in the policy of 
some governments which no longer sell planes 
to Israel but are prepared to send weapons to 
Israel’s enemies. There must be no doubt 
about U.S. readiness to stand by Israel and 
to act accordingly. Such a course will serve 
the interests of the United States and the 
cause of peace. 

BOUNDARIES 

Boundaries between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors should be defined by the states 
directly concerned, in order to guarantee 
the right of all to live in peace, free from 
threats or acts of force. Until such bound- 
aries are established, as part of an overall 
peace agreement, Israel cannot be expected 
to retreat from existing positions. There 
can be no return to artificial frontiers which 
contribute to instability and tempt war. 

JERUSALEM 

The people of Israel have been reunited 
with their ancient capital. 

For twenty years the international com- 
munity tolerated Jordan’s misrule of the 
Holy City. In violation of her agreement, 
Jordan refused free access to Jews and Israel 
Arabs to their institutions and Holy Places, 
and permitted the desecration and destruc- 
tion of synagogues and Jewish cemeteries. 

We are confident that Israel is governing 
and will continue to govern Jerusalem in 
the interest of all its residents and that she 
will respect, preserve and grant access to 
the shrines of all faiths. 
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REFUGEES 


An early Arab-Israel peace will help speed 
solution of the refugee problem perpetu- 
ated over the years by the illusion that 
Israel would be destroyed. There is now hope 
that the Arab states will adopt a more real- 
istic policy and will cooperate in measures 
looking toward refugee employment, ab- 
sorption and resettlement. But it is obvious 
that little can be done without political 
agreements. 

Pending a settlement, our Government 
should reconsider its attitude toward the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA). While that Agency has minis- 
tered to the relief and rehabilitation of 
refugees, to their health and education, it 
has deferred to the political attitudes of 
the Arab states. It has failed to purge the 
ration rolls of the names of those who are 
no longer entitled to relief because of death, 
employment or enlistment in para-military 
units organized for war against Israel. It 
has not implemented any broad program to 
put refugees to work. 

The international community should not 
countenance a system whereby host govern- 
ments are permitted to avoid responsibility 
for the care and education of substantial 
segments of their population. We recom- 
mend that U.S. funds now contributed to 
UNRWA be used for constructive projects to 
stimulate economic and social absorption 
of the refugee population. 

We believe that most of the Arab refugees 
must be resettled in Arab countries where 
there is room and opportunity for them. We 
also believe that other nations which need 
manpower should welcome immigration of 
the refugees in an effort to speed their re- 
habilitation and resettlement. 

Emigration of the surviving remnants of 
Jewish populations of Arab lands was ac- 
celerated this summer as governments and 
mobs subjected them to brutal treatment. 
The Jews who remain in these countries to- 
day are subject to cruel disabilities and 
some are still imprisoned, as in Egypt. 

More than one-half million Jews who lived 
in Arab countries have fled since 1948 and 
the great majority have been resettled in 
Israel. Many suffered expropriation of their 
properties at the hands of Arab governments, 
without compensation. Any program for 
compensation to Arab refugees should be 
equitably balanced by compensation by the 
Arab governments to their former Jewish 
citizens. 

INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 

Egypt's refusal to permit Israel shipping 
through the Suez Canal and the Straits of 
Tiran is a violation of international law 
and is a major factor contributing to war in 
the Near East. Our Government has always 
supported freedom of passage through in- 
ternational waterways for the ships of all 
nations. There can be no compromise on 
this issue. 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

We favor economic aid to nations in the 
Near East which use our assistance to stimu- 
late economic development and the raising 
of living standards. But we believe that aid 
should be withheld from those who use it 
to subsidize preparations to wage aggressive 
war. In this crucial period, when negotia- 
tions are indispensable to peace, we -urge 
our Government to withhold aid from those 
nations which refuse to negotiate a settle- 
ment, Nor should aid be extended to coun- 
tries which have broken off relations with 
the United States. 

Aid should include the development of 
water resources. We commend the 
tration’s sponsorship in 1964 of the plan 
to establish a nuclear desalting plant in 
Israel and the subsequent study by a joint 
U.S.-Israel board. We believe that such a 
plant would stimulate agricultural and eco- 
nomic development in Israel and could aid 
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refugee resettlement in Gaza and the Sinai 
peninsula. 

We welcome the wide bipartisan Congres- 
sional support for the development of nuclear 
desalting. 

An adequate desalting plant is economi- 
cally feasible only if grants and low-cost 
funds are made available. We urge the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to consider ap- 
propriate measures to advance this project. 


ARAB BOYCOTT 


We call for a review by the Administration 
and Congress to strengthen existing legisla- 
tion and administrative measures to curb the 
efforts of the Arab League to boycott Amer- 
ican businessmen who enter into commercial 
relations with Israel. 


SUMMARY 


We urge our Government: 

To insist that the Arab governments nego- 
tiate a peace settlement with Israel. 

To provide arms to Israel to offset those 
vere the Arab states are acquiring to attack 

er. 

To provide economic aid to Israel to facili- 
tate her water desalting program. 

To continue aid to Arab countries which 
will be used to raise living standards and 
to withhold aid used to finance aggression. 

To promote the resettlement of Arab refu- 
gees in lands where there is room and oppor- 
tunity for them, and to adopt measures for 
the orderly liquidation of UNRWA. 

To resist Arab boycott practices. 

Israel celebrates her 20th birthday this 
year. We record our satisfaction with the con- 
tinuing friendship between the United States 
and Israel. 

Over the years, the United States and 
Israel—the governments and the peoples— 
have shared common aspirations for peace 
and the preservation of freedom. On this 
anniversary year, we trust that our Govern- 
rient will persist in the search for a peaceful 
settlement in the Near East and that other 
governments will cooperate in the attain- 
ment of this paramount goal. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the hopes of encouraging a trend 
by Members of Congress toward the full 
public disclosure of their financial affairs, 
I am reporting herewith, as I did last 
year, the pertinent data with regard to 
my own finances. I again express the 
hope that this Congress will act speedily 
to adopt reasonable standards of ethical 
conduct for all Members of Congress and 
that these standards will include the dis- 
closure of all relevant personal financial 
matters. 

My personal income for 1967 included 
my congressional salary of $30,000, mis- 
cellaneous income from speaking and 
writing of about $1,000, and a long-term 
capital gain of about $9,500 on the sale 
of $50,000 worth of securities. 

I own 1,000 shares of stock in Monarch 
Savings & Loan Association and 600 
shares of stock in Pan-American Nation- 
al Bank, both of which businesses are 
in my congressional district and which 
I assisted in organizing. I own no other 
stock of any significance. 

I own a home in the District of Colum- 
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bia in which I have an equity of about 
$10,000. I have no other real estate hold- 
ings. 


My wife was continuously employed in 
my congressional office from my election 
until December 31, 1967. Because of the 
passage of legislation prohibiting the 
further hiring of relatives by Members of 
Congress, I have removed Mrs. Brown 
from my payroll as a matter of equity, 
even though not required by the terms of 
the law. She will continue to contribute 
her services to my office as a full-time 
volunteer. Her salary for 1967 was $12,- 
500, and for the full 5 years of her em- 
ployment in my office her average salary 
was approximately $10,000 per year, all 
of which was contributed toward meet- 
ing unreimbursed office expenses and 
past campaign debts. 


ANOTHER MOTHER FOR PEACE 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have called attention on previ- 
ous occasions to the excellent work be- 
ing done by a group of talented ladies, 
who operate under the name of “Another 
Mother for Peace,” seeking to create 
public support for ending the war in 
Vietnam. Headquartered in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., these ladies have attracted sup- 
porters throughout the United States. 
They have created extremely effective 
literature, in the form of Christmas and 
Mother’s Day cards, and distributed, on 
order, well over a half million of such 
cards. 

They publish their own newsletter, 
have enlisted hundreds of volunteer 
workers—forcing a move to larger 
offices—and are expanding their efforts 
daily. They are now designing, printing, 
and selling by the thousands bumper 
stickers for cars, envelope seals, “War Is 
Not Healthy” posters and similar items. 

The latest project of “Another Mother 
for Peace” demonstrates the political 
realism which underlies their activities. 
Recognizing, in the words of a noted 
California political leader that “money 
is the mother’s milk of politics,” they 
have decided to “put their dollars where 
their heart is.” I quote from their Feb- 
ruary newsletter. 

We have established an Invest In Peace 
account to support the re-election of those 
Senators and Representatives who have taken 
a realistic stand against the war in Vietnam 
by voting against war appropriations. These 
men are: Sen, Ernest Gruening (D-Aka.), 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson (D-Wis.), Rep. George E. Brown, Jr. 
(D-Calif.), Rep. Phillip Burton (D-Calif.), 
Rep. Don Edwards (D-Calif.), Rep. John Con- 
yers (D-Mich.), Rep. Don Fraser (D-Minn.), 
Rep. John Dow (D-N.Y.), Rep. Benjamin 
Rosenthal (D-N.Y.), Rep. William Fitts Ryan 
(D-N.Y.), Rep. Charles Mosher (R-Ohio), 
Rep. Robert Kastenmeier (D-Wis.), Rep. 
Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) 

The money will be divided equally among 
them to help defray their campaign costs. 


Additional Congressmen will be added 
to their list. 
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The mothers are asking each of their 
members to deposit at least $1 per month 
in the “Invest in Peace” account which 
they have established. Already they are 
sending out deposit slips and pread- 
dressed envelopes directed to their bank 
in Beverly Hills. The campaign has the 
potential of raising several hundred 
thousands of dollars from the small con- 
tributions of mothers throughout the 
country. Having seen the energy and 
talent already displayed by these dedi- 
cated women, I will not be surprised if 
their efforts surpass those of the regular 
party fundraisers. We wish them well 
in their program. 


DANBURY MALL FLOOD CONTROL 
PROGRAM RESULT FROM TRAGE- 
DY OF 1955 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, tragedy 
can very often be turned to triumph and 
the stalwart citizens of Danbury who suf- 
fered setback and serious loss in the 
floods of 1955 now look with pleasure 
upon the community improvements 
which have emerged from the ruins. 

The Danbury News-Times spoke edi- 
torially and eloquently in its issue of 
March 5 concerning the opening recently 
of the Danbury Mall built in the former 
flood-prone area which in 1955, in the 
words of the News-Times was “a mixed 
industrial-commercial- residential sec- 
tion, much of it run down.“ 

Favorable comment on the Danbury 
Mall encourages additional comment 
that legislation which I have sponsored 
to provide adequate flood control in the 
Still River area has progressed, and Fed- 
eral funds have been provided to curb 
the Still River. 

Urban renewal when undertaken in 
flood-prone areas must of necessity be 
accompanied by flood protection bul- 
warks and these accomplishments are 
going hand in hand in Danbury. 

Urban renewal is more than a bright 
artist's rendition of future designs. It 
requires more than a vision of things to 
come. It requires hard decisions, hard 
work, and the determination to continue 
the task despite inevitable setbacks. 

When the Still River flooded downtown 
Danbury, Conn., in 1955, the resulting 
destruction was tragic. It was also 
traumatic; and from that disaster has 
come a new dedication to the develop- 
ment of the city. 

The opening of the Danbury Mall, a 
spacious shopping complex, is a mile- 
stone in the city’s history, and I com- 
mend to my colleagues’ attention the edi- 
torial from the Danbury News-Times 
which assesses this fine achievement: 

THE MALL POINTS TO THE FUTURE 

The traditional ribbon was cut this morn- 
ing, marking formally the opening of the 
Danbury Mall. 

Opening of stores in the Mall began late 
last week, followed yesterday by the opening 
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of the Grand Way department store, the larg- 
est tenant. 

Crowds on those days, plus the crowd 
today, are evidence that the Mall is already 
a valued addition to the commercial life of 
Danbury. 

As one saunters casually through the Mall, 
noting with approval the decor, the modern 
features and the variety of merchandise, it 
becomes a bit difficult to recall that the area, 
until recent years, was a mixed industrial- 
commercial-residential section, much of it 
run down and flood prone, 

It took the floods of 1955 to convince Dan- 
bury that something had to be done about 
this and other areas along the Still River. 

It then took imagination, determination 
and a lot of hard work, by various officials 
and members of the Redevelopment Agency, 
as well as those concerned with flood con- 
trol, to see that a better Danbury resulted. 

The 12 years during which redevelopment 
was discussed and then argued with some 
heat and more often with frustration are now 
only a memory as one looks over with pride 
what has been wrought, 

Yes, there were difficulties. But Danbury 
worked together to overcome them, 

So the Mall is much more than just the 
climax or the end of one local effort. 

Rather, it should be regarded as the be- 
ginning—a beginning toward an even better 
downtown, an even better Danbury. 

It offers evidence of what can be done 
when thoughts are turned not only from 
the past, but from the present, and toward 
the future, 

It will serve the present, and serve it well. 
It will also have an important role in the 
future of downtown, of Danbury, and of the 
whole area, 


TO RENEW A NATION 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message on conservation is a 
challenge to America to be bold in its 
vision of the future. 

We are today engaged in a race—a 
race which the President correctly de- 
scribes as a race to prevent the wastes 
of the technology we developed to serve 
us, from endangering our very existence. 

The competition is keen and unre- 
lenting. Pollution of our water and air 
will be defeated only by our constant and 
untiring efforts to push it back. 

Our cities grow more crowded, and 
the need for a haven in the wilderness 
becomes increasingly urgent for those 
who spend their days in the noise and 
bustle of passing crowds. 

Our natural wilderness, if it is unpro- 
tected by common agreement, easily be- 
oon the wastebasket of our civiliza- 
ion. 

The broad spectrum of conservation 
measures urged by the President is of 
profound importance to America, both 
now and in the future. 

Of the proposals for new areas to be 
protected, none is more urgent, in my 
opinion, than the President’s renewed 
appeal for the establishment of a Red- 
wood National Park in California. 

The battle to preserve significant 
stands of virgin growths of the giant 
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redwoods has deeply stirred the Amer- 
ican people. This majestic tree is now 
found only in a narrow band along the 
northern coast of California, but the 
inspiration of the redwoods is known 
throughout our land. Support for their 
preservation in a Redwood National Park 
transcends State boundary lines. 

Quite literally, we now face a “last 
chance” opportunity to preserve this 
priceless natural resource for future 
generations. 

Voluntary moratoriums by redwood 
lumber companies have delayed the cut- 
ting of many of the magnificent stands 
of trees. We cannot expect this voluntary 
moratorium to continue much longer. 
We must act now. 

I commend the President for the em- 
phasis he has placed on this recom- 
mendation and urge early and favorable 
action by this body on the Redwood Na- 
tional Park legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has also 
recognized the need to develop adequate 
machinery to finance the acquisition of 
lands for conservation and recreation 
purposes. 

The need for more land to provide for 
a growing population along with rising 
land costs requires an expanded program 
to finance the acquisitions. 

The Federal Government receives the 
revenues from mineral leases in the Out- 
er Continental Shelf. 

That shelf— 


As the President reminds us— 
belongs to the people, and it is only right 
that revenues from it be used for the people's 
benefit. 


He therefore recommends the use of 
part of these funds to augment the land 
and water conservation fund over the 
next 5 years so that additional lands may 
be acquired. 

I think it is wise to use our income in 
this manner, and I support the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to increase the land and 
water conservation fund over the next 5 
years. I hope, however, that we might 
give consideration to increasing it to an 
even higher level. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
newspapers reported that military ad- 
visors were requesting the President to 
send as many as 206,000 more American 
troops to Vietnam. Since 1965, I have 
been strongly opposed to escalation in 
the fighting in Vietnam, and today am 
still opposed to committing any more 
American soldiers. 

The war has been escalated time and 
time again, and yet, after 3 years, 
we find not peace or victory but only a 
greater level of violence. 

The approval of another major troop 
increase, in my judgment, will be of no 
immediate or long-range value. 
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If we decide to send more troops there 
is reason to believe they would not reach 
Vietnam in time to alter our current 
situation. 

On the long-term basis our adversary 
has shown the willingness and capability 
to match our increases with those of his 
own and I have no reason to believe he 
would not do so again. 

The conflict only grows in intensity 
with each step upward we take, and the 
hopes for peace grow dimmer. American 
escalation, in short, is obviously not the 
solution to the war. In the final analysis 
this is a Vietnamese war and it must 
be fought and settled by the Vietnamese. 

Therefore, I am today cosponsoring a 
resolution calling on the Congress to ex- 
press the view that the United States 
should not increase its military involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

It is my hope that this resolution will 
prove a catalyst to congressional discus- 
sions and action that will limit our in- 
volvement and lead to an early negoti- 
ated settlement. 


CULLINAN AND FARLEY COMBINE 
EFFORTS ON SPLENDID BOOK ON 
THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a curi- 
ous fact that the Post Office Department, 
perhaps the most human of all our gov- 
ernmental institutions, has never, until 
now, attracted the pen of a talented his- 
torian. 

However, I am glad to report that this 
deficiency has been remedied in a new 
and fascinating book. “The Post Office 
Department,” published by Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., of New York City, and 
written by Gerald Cullinan, with a fine 
foreword by that exemplary former 
Postmaster General, James A. Farley. 

Gerald Cullinan, who is well known to 
many Members of this body, is a native 
San Franciscan who received his train- 
ing as a historian and a writer at Ox- 
ford University. He served for 5% 
years in the top echelon of postal 
management, and for 8 years he has been 
the assistant to Jerome J. Keating, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers. He knows his subject from 
every conceivable point of view, and he 
proves in this book that it is possible to 
write about the postal service with metic- 
ulous scholarship, without being, in the 
least, academic. Never has the story of 
the post office been presented before 
with such wit and human interest. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that Gerald 
Cullinan’s philosophy is strongly on the 
side of public service in the Post Office, 
as opposed to the philosophy of sterile 
economy which has plagued the estab- 
lishment over the years and which has 
impaired its usefulness to the Nation. I 
feel certain that many Members will wel- 
come the publication of a book that ex- 
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pounds this philosophy with such skill 
and clarity. 

I also feel the Members will be in- 
terested in reading the following review 
of this important book by Joseph Young, 
which appeared recently in the Wash- 
ington Star: 


POSTAL SERVICE CRITIQUE Is OFFERED IN NEW 
Book BY FORMER AIDE 


(By Joseph Young) 


If anyone is qualified to write a history 
and critique of the Post Office Department, 
Gerald Cullinan is the man. 

A former San Francisco city editor, Culli- 
nan served as special assistant to Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield during the 
Eisenhower administration. He is now ad- 
ministrative assistant to Jerome Keating, the 
president of the AFL-CIO National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. 

Cullinan’s book, “The Post Office Depart- 
ment” (Frederick A. Praeger, publishers 
$5.95), gives a concise and wise assessment 
of the postal service, its problems and its 
future. It also gives a fascinating behind- 
the-scenes account of the various postmaster 
general regimes and the political forces that 
play such an important role in the postal 
service. 

The author blames the Congress, the Civil 
Service Commission and the Budget Bureau 
for many of the ills of the postal service, 

Penny-pinching on the part of Congress 
and the Budget Bureau, plus indifference by 
the Civil Service Commission to the plight 
of postal workers, are cited by Cullinan as 
some of the factors that deprive the Amer- 
ican public of the service it deserves. 

Cullinan recalls that last October, while 
testifying before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, CSC Chairman John 
Macy admitted under questioning that he 
had no idea that postal workers have to 
begin their careers as substitutes and remain 
in that capacity for several years before 
achieving status as regular employes. 

Comments Cullinan: “Postal employes can 
be excused for believing that ignorance of 
their basic condition of work indicates a lack 
of interest in their welfare.” 

Cullinan lists the intensely political- 
minded James A. Farley as one of the great 
postmasters general and also has kind words 
for such recent PMG’s as J. Edward Day and 
the incumbent Lawrence O’Brien. However, 
Cullinan says the great demands placed on 
the talented O'Brien's time by the White 
House prevent him from giving the full time 
and attention to his PMG job that present 
problems require, 

Of his former boss; PMG Summerfield, 
Cullinan praises his ability, but says his ar- 
rogance and high-handedness in dealing 
with Congress and employe unions prevented 
him from becoming a great PMG. 

Interestingly enough, Cullinan has little 
regard for Jesse Donaldson, PMG under 
President Truman, and the only postal ca- 
reer employe ever to become Postmaster 
General. Donaldson was resistant to change 
and initiated service cutbacks that still crip- 
ple the postal service, Cullinan contends, 

Cullinan views the postal service's great 
difficulty as the intensive economies which 
have been forced on it by the executive 
branch and the Congress, and that this con- 
dition grows worse with each additional year 
of neglect. Congress should allow the postal 
service to utilize the best practices of the 
private sector in running its operations, he 
says. 

“Just because it is a service is no reason 
for it to be managed in a slovenly fashion— 
as a patronage-dispensing machine first, a 
bureaucratic organism second, a whipping 
boy for unimaginative government account- 
ants third, and only incidentally as the es- 
sential element it is in the social and eco- 
nomic life of the American people,” he writes. 
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5 wise, entertaining and very important 
ok. 


NUCLEAR REACTORS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the continu- 
ing debate about the proposed nuclear 
powerplants for this Nation revolves 
around the question: Are the benefits 
from such a powerplant offset by the 
possible hazards? 


The People’s Voice, a Democratic 
weekly printed in Helena, Mont., has 
asked this question in a series of edito- 
rials. The most recent reply comes from 
Sheldon Novick, associate editor, Scien- 
tist Citizen, of St. Louis, Mo. 

I introduce this article, which follows, 
into the Recorp to assist my colleagues’ 
discussion of this problem: 


“THE REAL QUESTION,” PROPOSED NUCLEAR 
PLANT NEAR PLAINS—ARE "HAZARDS OFFSET 
BY PRESUMED BENEFITS” OF NUCLEAR RE- 
ACTORS? 

(Nore.—At various times over the past six 
months since The Voice first raised questions 
about the proposed nuclear power plant near 
Plains in Sanders County (Voice, August 18, 
1967), we have had both pro and con state- 
ments on the subject by knowledgeable peo- 
ple. These have included chemical engineers 
Roger Jensen and C. F. Poor who work in im- 
portant capacities at the Hanford (Wash.) 
atomic plant; Dr. Meyer Chessin, Missoula, 
U. of M. botanist, and Leon G, Billings, for- 
merly of Helena, and now professional as- 
sistant to the U.S, Senate Subcommittee on 
Water and Air Pollution. 

(This week, Sheldon, Novick, associate edi- 
tor of Scientist & Citizen, publication of the 
Committee on Nuclear Information, St, 
Louis, Missouri, lends further information to 
this high level debate, CNT, a decade old or- 
ganization, is composed of scientists and pro- 
fessional people at various colleges and uni- 
versities in the St. Louis area, along with a 
number of interested lay people from busi- 
ness, professions and labor. Over the years it 
has done voluminous research and compiled 
much information on the helpful and harm- 
ful potentials of what will soon be the 
world’s single greatest source of power. In 
every sense, it is an authoritative source, in- 
creasingly depended upon by policymakers, 
politicians, scientists and others throughout 
the nation, as the exploration of the many 
atomic “unknowns” goes relentlessly on.— 
Erro.) 

Dear Mr. BILLINGS: The questions raised 
by you and Dr. Chessin concerning the 
hazards of nuclear power reactors have still 
not been adequately answered. There is no 
doubt that these hazards exist; there is a 
chance that a severe accident in a reactor 
will release enormous quantities of radio- 
activity, and there is the hazard of regular 
and expected releases of far smaller quanti- 
ties to air and water. The real question, and 
the one you properly raise, is whether these 
hazards are offset by the presumed benefits 
of reactors. This is something which the pro- 
spective neighbors of a reactor should have 
a chance to decide for themselves. To do so, 
they need information, and not prejudg- 
ments. The magazine Scientist and Citizen, 
which has already been mentioned in this 
discussion, has been providing information 
on such issues for many years. I will try to 
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summarize here some of the main points of 
past articles 


STRUCTURE OF A REACTOR 


The fuel of a typical modern nuclear power 
reactor, like those of the Bonneville Power 
Administration is proposing to build, is sev- 
eral hundred tons of uranium, in the form of 
pellets packed into long, thin, metal tubes. 
During operation, controlled nuclear chain 
reaction heats the uranium-filled fuel tubes, 
which are bundled together in the reactor's 
cylindrical core. Water is pumped through 
this core; in the simplest design, steam is 
drawn off from the core to drive turbine- 
generators which produce electricity. The 
condensed steam is returned to the core for 
another heating. 

The cooling water, flowing in a closed cycle 
from reactor core to turbine and back again, 
picks up considerable quantities of radio- 
active material. Some of these radioactive 
materials leak out of the fuel tubes, and 
others are produced by the action of the 
fuel’s intense radiation on impurities already 
in the water. Some of the chemicals leaking 
out of the fuel tubes, incidentally, are gases. 
Solids, liquids, and gases are all trapped in 
the closed cooling system, and during normal 
operation should stay there, unless released 
intentionally. 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS ARE RELEASED 
INTENTIONALLY 


Unfortunately for Mr. Jensen’s assertion 
that “there is no danger of releasing . 
radioactive isotopes into the water stream,” 
these materials are released intentionally, in 
small amounts, to both air and water near 
the plant. This is simply a housekeeping mat- 
ter of keeping the radioactive containments 
in the cooling water from building up to high 
levels and fouling the reactor’s operation. 
The most hazardous materials are packaged 
for burial. Small quantities of radioactive 
material are discharged to a nearby lake or 
river, because it would be too expensive to 
extract and bury all of these very dilute ma- 
terials. Radioactive gases which cannot easily 
be trapped are released. through smoke 
stacks. 

The Atomic Energy Commission establishes 
the amounts of radioactivity which can be 
released in this way. Regulations are some- 
what arbitrary, since the effects of low-level 
radioactivity on large populations are not 
very well understood. The amounts of radio- 
active material to which a neighbor of a re- 
actor or someone who drank water or ate fish 
downstream from one might be exposed are 
difficult to predict, because of the complex 
way in which plants and animals tend to 
capture and concentrate these chemicals, 
The exposures involved are very roughly com- 
parable to those from fallout from nuclear 
weapons testing. There is general agreement 
among scientists that all radiation does some 
damage, although at low levels the damage 
may be difficult to separate from illness or 
mutation from natural causes. 


NUCLEAR PLANTS DEVELOP MORE HEATED 
WATER 


Mr. Jensen is also wrong in saying that the 
problem of heat pollution of Clark’s Fork 
would be the same with a conventional plant 
as & nuclear one. Nuclear reactor plants are 
less efficient than coal-burning ones, they use 
more cooling water, and dump more heat 
into the river. He is quite right in saying 
that cooling towers would diminish this prob- 
lem, but past experlence shows that consid- 
erable public pressure is often needed to 
assure their construction, 

Potentially the worst hazard of nuclear 
power plants is that of a severe accident. 
If, for instance, there should be an interrup- 
tion of the flow of cooling water to the reac- 
tor core during operation, the uranium fuel 
might melt. Far more radioactivity is con- 
tained in such a core than was released by 
the largest nuclear weapon explosion; a large 
number of safety devices are therefore em- 
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ployed to assure that the fuel does not melt. 
Should it, despite such safeguards, melt, 
there is no certain method of containing the 
hundreds of tons of molten uranium and 
steel that would result. The release of even 
a small portion of the accumulated radio- 
activity to the outside air would be a true 
disaster. The chances of such a disaster oc- 
curring are small, and engineers are working 
constantly to make it smaller. It does not 
seem possible to eliminate it entirely, how- 
ever, as Mr. C. F, Poor should know. A recent 
AEC report, “Emergency Core Cooling,” makes 
this point clear. 

Whether a town wishes to accept these 
risks in exchange for the tax and other 
benefits which a nuclear plant might bring 
is a matter for local decision. 


“PUEBLO” CREW TREATED LIKE 
SPIES? 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, even in 
something as senseless and bloody as war 
there are certain rules. One of the first 
and most time-honored rules is the 
cavalier treatment accorded to spies. 
Spies do not expect anything except 
death if caught. They are not treated as 
prisoners of war and in most cases are 
summarily shot. 

Uniformed members of the Armed 
Forces, on the other hand, expect to re- 
ceive their rights under the Geneva Con- 
vention and to be treated as prisoners 
of war if captured. 

The 83 servicemen who served as the 
crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo have been 
treated little better than spies. They were 
not, in any sense of the word, spies. They 
were involved in information-gathering 
operations in international waters which 
is both legal and appropriate. While 
any citizen might lament the urgent cold 
war situation in the world which makes 
reconnaissance necessary, there can be 
no suggestion that the U.S. S. Pueblo was 
in any sense transgressing against the 
sovereignty of North Korea, 

This administration has evidenced no 
sense of urgency in dealing with this act 
of piracy. It is largely due, in my opin- 
ion, to their recurring failure to under- 
stand the nature of world communism. 
Failing to understand communism, they 
are ill equipped to cope with it. This 
seems to be one of the hallmarks of being 
a liberal and they continue to have fuzzy 
thinking on the nature of this avowed 
enemy. 

Nothing could illustrate this better 
than the initial remarks of Secretary of 
State Rusk who said he would ask the 
Soviet Union to use their “good offices” 
to help us. How stupid could anyone be? 
What “good offices”? I pointed out this 
shortcoming on January 25, 1968, when 
I stated: 

If their first move was to look for Com- 
munist “good offices” which are not there, 
what better can we expect? 


The soft and vacillating manner in 
which the President and Secretary of 
State Rusk have handled this bad situa- 
tion is indicative of why we have failed 
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as a free world leader. While I have no 
doubt that closed-door and behind-the- 
scenes efforts are being made to secure 
the return of the men and the ship, we 
do know that we are in a bended knee 
position rather than an erect position 
of strength. 

Retaliatory moves should have been 
employed. As a very minimum we should 
enforce a 12-mile limitation for interna- 
tional waters on all of those nations who 
do not honor the same 3-mile limitation 
we observe. Russian trawlers continually 
come within 3 miles of Alaska and no re- 
ciprocal action against them is enforced. 
We should consider blockades, quaran- 
tine and any other measures necessary to 
let the North Koreans know we mean 
business. As of now, they must consider— 
as the rest of the world looks—that the 
most powerful nation in the world can be 
held up for tribute. Why does President 
Johnson fear giving the North Koreans 
an ultimatum? The American people 
would surely be with him. 

Which brings me to the matter of the 
price this administration is willing to 
pay. Just what is it? We all remember 
the sordid “tractors for prisoners” deal 
with Communist Cuba. Is North Korea 
going to hold out for bigger stakes? 
Americans cannot take much pride in the 
way this act of Communist piracy has 
been dealt with by our Commander in 
Chief, 

While 83 American servicemen lan- 
guish in a Communist jail—possibly not 
being treated by minimum standards re- 
quired by the Geneva Convention— 
American prestige is hitting an alltime 
low. Few nations, the Communists in- 
cluded, can doubt the great power of this 
Nation. All may well doubt our ability or 
will to use this power if we fail the men 
of the Pueblo as we are now doing. 

On January 30, 1949, Congressman 
John F. Kennedy delivered an address in 
Salem, Mass., shortly after the capitula- 
tion of our ally, Nationalist China, to the 
Communist Chinese forces. After detail- 
ing events leading up to the downfall, 
Congressman Kennedy closed by saying: 

This is the tragic story of China whose 
freedom we once fought to preserve. What 
our young men had saved, our diplomats 
and our President have frittered away. (Em- 
phasis added.) 


Change a few names, change the dates 
and you can see that things have not 
changed much. No wonder our stock is 
so low and we are losing throughout the 
world to the Communists. The men of 
the Pueblo and their families might well 
wonder if their Government has dis- 
owned them. 


HELPING TO EXPLOIT THE NEGRO 
CITIZENS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
` Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 


‘February 1966, before a House Appro- 


priations Subcommittee, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, commented on the 
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policy of exploitation of minority groups 
which is a prime weapon of the Commu- 
nist Party arsenal: 

Historically, the Communist Party U.S.A. 
has never overlooked the potential inherent 
in any of our country’s problems, be they 
domestic or foreign. Every crisis is grasped 
in an effort to exploit the situation for the 
advancement of Communist objectives. 
Similarly, the party has always aimed its 
biggest “guns” from its propaganda arsenal 
and used its major efforts and functionaries 
to exploit minority groups, especially the 
Negro people. 


On October 4, 1967, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD extensive material 
on the record of Rey. Martin Luther King 
in which it was stated: 

Except for the more radical groups, liberals 
in general have tried to keep Communists 
from participating in their causes and at their 
conventions. King has consistently worked 
with Communists and has helped give them 
& respectability they do not deserve. 


The latest illustration of Martin Luther 
King’s affinity for Communist causes 
was provided by the Communist publica- 
tion, the Worker, of March 3, 1968, re- 
porting on the recent meeting at Carnegie 
Hall to honor the DuBois Centennial 
Year. According to the Worker account, 
the gathering was organized by Free- 
domways magazine which J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver describes as a quarterly Marxist Ne- 
gro review and which is published under 
the aegis of the Communist Party. The 
tribute was for Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, who 
died in August 1963 and who, in Novem- 
ber 1961, publicly proclaimed that he was 
joining the Communist Party. DuBois’ 
public affiliation with the party was anti- 
climax, for during the course of many 
years he acquired a list of Communist 
fronts unequaled by few. Whether DuBois 
was actually a member of the party in his 
earlier years matters little, for his efforts 
in their behalf helped the CPUSA exploit 
the just aspirations of minority groups 
including the Negro people. 

DuBois’ record of assisting the CPUSA 
is too lengthy to mention here. However, 
a few references will serve to illustrate 
his blindness toward a realistic appraisal 
of the Communist movement. 

Proclaiming himself a Socialist, Dr. 
DuBois stated in 1957, according to the 
Daily Worker, that Russia and China 
came closest to his idea of socialism. 

In the same issue of the Daily Worker 
of June 6, 1957, in commenting on the 
Hungarian massacre in Budapest in 1956, 
DuBois was of the opinion that Ameri- 
can business interests played the domi- 
nant role in the recent tragic events in 
that Socialist country. 

The Daily Worker of March 3, 1953, 
quoted DuBois as saying on the death of 
Stalin: 

Let all Negroes, Jews and foreign-born, 
who have suffered in America from prejudice 
and intolerance, remember Joseph Stalin. 
This son of a slave in Georgia, as Commissar 
of Nationalities, fought prejudice and par- 
ticularism, and helped build the first modern 
state which outlawed race discrimination. 


How ironic was the position of DuBois 
with regard to prejudice and intolerance 
in the United States and Russia. While 
protesting these evils in the United 
States, he chose to ignore the unparal- 
leled record of the Soviet Union in its 
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denial of human rights, a record without 
comparison in recorded history. 

Unfortunately, Martin Luther King 
has taken a page from DuBois’ book. In 
the Worker article of March 3, 1968, 
King states: 

It is time to cease muting the fact that 
Dr. DuBois was a genius and chose to be a 
Communist. Our irrational obsessive anti- 
Communism has led us into too many quag- 
mires. 


As in the case of DuBois, King chooses 
to employ the double-standard tactic. He 
proclaims to seek equality for members 
of his race, but lends his name to Com- 
munist causes and is strangely silent on 
the denial of God-given rights to mil- 
lions of human beings abroad. 

It is indeed tragic that the exploita- 
tion of the Negro people by the Commu- 
nist Party is aided and abetted by one of 
their own, Martin Luther King, who 
poses as a champion of Negro aspira- 
tions. 

I include the above-mentioned article 
from the Worker of March 3, 1968, in the 
Recorp at this point: 


WIDE RANGE OF NOTABLES AT MEMORIAL TO 
DuBotrs 


(By Mike Davidow) 


Dr. Martin Luther King last week paid 
tribute to Dr. W.E.B. DuBois the full man: 
pioneer of the path to Freedom, father and 
maker of Negro history, fighter for peace and 
brotherhood, Afro-American, scholar, writer, 
teacher, organizer and Communist. 

Dr. King’s tribute climaxed a meeting last 
week at Carnegie Hall attended by a capacity 
audience of 3,000 to honor The DuBois Cen- 
tennial Year. 

The gathering organized by Freedomways 
Magazine and supported by an impressive 
list of national and international sponsors 
inaugurated an “international year” of cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. DuBois. 

DuBois died Aug. 27, 1963, the day before 
the historic March on Washington, in Ghana 
at the age of 95. 

Perhaps the best tribute to the fighting 
scholar was expressed in the character of the 
audience, itself. 

It was the largést gathering of black peo- 
ple at Carnegie Hall in years. 

It was a truly integrated audience. 

The attendance of black youth was es- 
pecially outstanding. 

Freedomways Office stated that more than 
900 tickets were purchased in advance by 
Negro and Puerto Rican youth organizations. 

Blocks of tickets were bought by anti- 
Poverty and Headstart groups and entire 
boxes were occupied by young black poets, 
writers and theater groups. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Among the many nationwide and com- 
munity organizations represented were the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, Committee for Racial Equality, Harlem 
Writers Guild and the NAACP, whose na- 
tional office occupied a box. 

Among the unions which also took boxes 
were District 65, Retail Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union and Local 525, Team- 
ster Union. 

A telegram of greetings from Mohammad 
Ali, world heavyweight champion who was 
stripped of his title because of his opposition 
to the war in Vietnam was loudly applauded. 

Among the many celebrities in the au- 
dience was Aram Kachuturian, Soviet com- 
poser, now on tour in the U.S. He was warmly 
greeted as he took a bow. 

A provocative picketline by a small band of 
racist Wallace supporters was permitted by 
police at the entrance of Carnegie Hall. 
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The racists taunted people as they ap- 
proached the hall with shouts, “Down with 
King Up with Wallace” “Burn, Stokely burn” 
and “Hang Rap Brown.” 

They carried placards, “Elect Wallace”, 
“Support your Police” and “Jail Civil Rights 
Leaders.” 

When this reporter noted the provocation 
and pointed out that police customarily pro- 
hibited picketing on the same side of the 
street of a meeting, he was curtly brushed 
aside by Sergeant Cluess, shield number 158, 
who was in charge of the detail. 

The pickets were heavily guarded by police. 


OVATION 


Dr. King received a standing ovation when 
he arrived to deliver the Centennial Address. 

Dr. King stressed that Dr. DuBois devoted 
so much of his life to rescuing Negro history 
from the racist distortions which engulfed it 
because he “knew to lose one’s history is to 
lose oneself.” 

DuBois well understood, King noted, that 
the myth of racial inferiority was used by 
white ruling circles to justify their oppres- 
sion of black people. 

“If the black man was inferior he was not 
oppressed” and his inferior status only re- 
flected his innate inferiority, according to 
his exploiters, King pointed out. 

He recalled that DuBois gave up the oppor- 
tunities of enjoying a comfortable living up 
North which the ruling circles would be only 
too glad to offer a highly educated black man 
who would forget his people. 

Instead, “he moved to the South where a 
majority of Negroes then lived” to participate 
most effectively in the fight for freedom. 

King pointed out that DuBois has been 
“ignored by a pathetically ignorant America 
but not by history. History cannot ignore 
W. E. B. DuBois.” 

The correctness of King’s commentary on 
current U.S, dismissal of DuBois was under- 
scored by the silence treatment accorded the 
Carnegie Hall centennial celebration by the 
New York commercial press. 

Dr. King pointed out that DuBois “with 
all his pride and spirit” did not “make a 
mystique out of blackness. He was proud of 
his people not because their color endowed 
them with some vague greatness but because 
their concrete achievements in struggle had 
advanced humanity and he saw and loved 
progressive humanity in all its hues, black, 
white, yellow, red and brown.” 

King stressed that “above all he did not 
content himself with hurling invectives for 
emotional release and then to retire into 
smug passive satisfaction.” 

He added: “History had taught him that 
it is not enough for people to be angry—the 
supreme task is to organize and unite people 
so that their anger becomes a transforming 
force.” 

Summing up DuBois’ life, King declared: 
“We can't talk of Dr. DuBois without recog- 
nizing that he was a radical all of his life. 
Some people would like to ignore the fact 
that he was a Communist in his later years. 
It is worth noting that Abraham Lincoln 
warmly welcomed the support of Karl Marx 
during the Civil War and corresponded with 
him freely.” 

King also pointed out that “in contempo- 
rary life the English-speaking world has no 
difficulty with the fact that Sean O'Casey 
was a literary giant of the 20th century and 
a Communist or that Publo Neruda is gen- 
erally considered the greatest living poet 
though he also served in the Chilean Senate 
as a Communist.” 

King was vigorously applauded when he 
said: 

“It is time to cease muting the fact that 
Dr. DuBois was a genius and chose to be a 
Communist. Our irrational obsessive anti- 
Communism has led us into too many quag- 
mires... ." 

King recalled that DuBois was a leader of 
the peace movement in his day and like 
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Dr. Benjamin Spock was also indicted and 
arrested as a leader of the Peace Information 
Center, Feb. 1951 when he was 83 years old. 

King declared: 

“He will be with us when we go to Wash- 
ington in April to demand our right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

James Baldwin, who is working on a movie 
script for a film based on the life of Mal- 
colm X, devoted his remarks largely to trac- 
ing and explaining the development of the 
black liberation struggle from its non-violent 
stage to the ghetto uprisings and to a defense 
of Stokely Carmichael. 

Baldwin warned that the hysteria whipped 
up by the government and press against 
Carmichael and black militants would incite 
racist violence against them. “The mob got 
the message,” he noted. 

He pointed out that the vast expenditures 
for the war in Vietnam as compared with 
the meager spending for the ghettos was an 
incitement to uprisings. 

He said it was an “insult to ask us to be- 
lieve the government is unable” to do more 
than it is doing. 

“It is not unable to do it. It is merely un- 
willing to do it.” 

J. H. O'Dell, associate managing editor of 
Freedomways who opened the evening’s pro- 
gram welcomed the audience to the centen- 
nial celebration and declared: 

“May all of us live to be 95 like the good 
Doctor.” 

Ossie Davis who was master of ceremonies 
stated: 

“One hundred years ago a great light was 
given us and never in the history of our 
country has a greater light been needed 
than it is today.” He read telegrams of greet- 
ing from Shirley Graham DuBois, Dr. Du- 
Bois’ widow who is living in Cairo, Egypt, 
President Leopold Senghor, of Senegal, 
Nicholas Guillen, Cuban poet, and Prof. Ster- 
ling A. Brown, Howard University. 

Davis called on the audience to come to 
the aid of the militant W. E. B. DuBois Clubs 
which are being persecuted by the subversive 
activities control board under the revived 
McCarran Act. 

“The DuBois Clubs are not expendable,” 
he declared. 

Cynthia Belgrave, noted Negro actress and 
director brought out the deep passion of the 
scholar in her reading of two poems by 
DuBois: “War” and “Ghana Calls.” 

Lon Chandler and Pete Seeger received an 
ovation at the conclusion of their group of 
songs as did dancer, Eleanor McCoy. 

Lorenz Graham who opened the cultural 
evening with folk singing was warmly 
applauded. 

Dr. Edmund W. Gordon, Yeshiva Univer- 
sity announced plans for the creation of a 
memorial park on the boyhood home of Dr. 
DuBois, in Great Barrington, Mass. 


MOVE OF NAVY RADIO STATION AT 
CHELTENHAM, MD., TO SUGAR 
GROVE, W. VA. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according to 
a recent newspaper article, the Navy has 
denied its plans to close down its radio 
station at Cheltenham, Md. This is quite 
interesting since, as far as I know, no one 
has ever accused the Navy of intending 
to close it completely. 

What I have accused the Navy of is 
the intention to throw away $16.5 million 
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of the public’s money by moving a radio 
receiver now at Cheltenham to the site 
of the abandoned radio telescope at Sugar 
Grove, W. Va.—a move that all the ex- 
perts agree will do nothing to improve 
reception. 

According to an article in the Wash- 
ington Star, the Navy justifies this move 
by saying that only one officer and 21 
enlisted men will be transplanted. 

This is rather flabbergasting, Mr. 
Speaker. I thought the expenditure of 
$16.5 million of the taxpayers’ wealth 
would result in something a little more 
impressive. These 22 men must be the 
most valuable in the Navy. They are cer- 
tainly among the most expensive. 

This project is even more outrageous 
than I had believed. It ought to be 
stopped immediately. 

I include for the Recorp at this point 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of March 7, 1968: 

Navy DENIES PLAN To CLOSE STATION AT 
CHELTENHAM 

The Navy has assured Rep, Hervey G. 
Machen, D-Md., that it “has no plans” to 
close down the Naval Communications Sta- 
tion in Cheltenham, Md., and move it to 
Sugar Grove, W. Va. 

In a letter to Machen, Rear Adm, Robert 
H. Weeks, the assistant chief of naval opera- 
tions, said only a receiver station with one 
officer and 21 enlisted men will move. He 
said 68 officers, 964 enlisted men and 196 
civilians will remain at Cheltenham. 

The letter was in response to a query from 
the congressman after reports of the move 
began circulating. Rep. H. R. Gross, R-Iowa, 
issued a statement Feb, 19 charging that the 
Defense Department planned to throw away 
$11.59 million on the move. 

Weeks said the Cheltenham facilities are 
too important a part of the existing com- 
munications system and have too much po- 
tential for future use to be closed. 


AN EXCELLENT APPEARANCE BY 
SECRETARY RUSK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Secretary Rusk carefully and patiently 
explained American policy in Vietnam. I 
wish to commend him for a brilliant per- 
formance. 

I think it is reassuring for us all to 
know that Secretary Rusk has empha- 
sized a flexible policy aimed at bringing 
this war to a swift and peaceful conclu- 
sion. 

Time and again, he reiterated Amer- 
ica’s desire for finding the formula that 
will bring Hanoi to the negotiating table. 
No effort is being spared to find such a 
formula. 

But until Hanoi shows signs of a sin- 
cere desire to negotiate, the United 
States has no choice but to continue to 
resist Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam. 

Secretary Rusk challenged all of us 
to demonstrate our firmness, patience, 
and determination in the face of enor- 
mous difficulty and challenge. America’s 
willingness to meet its world commit- 
ments, he made clear, can ultimately de- 
cide the peace of the entire world. 
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We cannot back down from commit- 
ments when the going gets rough. For as 
the Secretary noted, millions of others 
in the world are watching and waiting 
to see whether the United States keeps 
its words and its commitments. 

Secretary Rusk talks commonsense. I 
think Congress and the American people 
will continue to support a foreign policy 
based on a reasonable and flexible 
foundation to bring peace and to chal- 
lenge aggressors. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk deserves strong 
commendation for his performance be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee yesterday. 

Through 6% hours of intense, often 
hostile, questioning, Secretary Rusk de- 
fended our position in Asia and around 
the globe with coolness, conciseness, and 
clarity. 

Mr. Rusk’s lucid exposition of our Viet- 
nam policy, in the most trying of circum- 
stances, should reassure all Americans 
that our foreign affairs are under firm 
guidance. 

He reminded Americans that the Pres- 
ident has never abandoned this Nation’s 
original purpose in Vietnam. 

History has thrust upon this genera- 
tion the obligation to bolster the forces of 
freedom on a troubled continent. To for- 
sake the independence of South Vietnam 
in the face of hostile aggression would be 
to denigrate freedom the world over and 
leave free Asia the prey of the hostile 
forces. 

We are bound to defend South Viet- 
nam by solemn treaty. If we renege on 
our promises, if, as the Secretary put it, 
our treaties appear to be bluffs, “that 
would expose the United States to the 
greatest danger.“ 

Dean Rusk deserves the highest praise 
of his country. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to com- 
ment on the excellent appearance by 
Secretary Rusk in explanation of Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harvey (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for the balance of week, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. Corman, for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wacconner, today, for 5 minutes; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Sraccers, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SNYDER (at the request of Mr. 
ZwacH), for 45 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MacGrecor, for 5 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Nix (at the request of Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Extensions of Re- 
marks of the Recorp, or to revise and ex- 
tend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. ALBERT to revise and extend his 
remarks on the late Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., and to include certain telegrams. 

Mr. BURLESON. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. BINGHAM to follow Mr. BOLAND’S 
remarks. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zwacu) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GOODELL, 

Mr. Perris in two instances. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. McCrory. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. ZION. 

Mr. KLEPPE, 

Mr. McDape in two instances. 

Mr, UTT. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. 

Mr. Watson in two instances. 

Mr. ScHERLE in two instances. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. CowceEr. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORTON. 

Mr. CAHILL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lonc of Louisiana) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Jacogs in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. Suiprey in two instances. 

Mr. GIAO. 

Mr. VANIK in three instances. 

Mr. CoHELAN in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 1 
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Mr. 
Mr. 


TuNNEY in two instances. 
HOWARD. 
Mr. FLOOD. 
Mr. SCHEUER in two instances. 
. FASCELL in two instances. 
. EILBERG İn two instances. 
Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 
. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 
. ROGERS of Colorado. 
. DANIELS. 
. MOORHEAD. 
. GONZALEZ in three instances. 
. ROSENTHAL in three instances. 
. CELLER. 
. ASHLEY, 
. POAGE. 
. DINGELL. 
. Boran in two instances. 
. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 
Mr. Brooks in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2912. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other p ; to 
et Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2901. An act to designate the Oahe 
Reservoir on the Missouri River in the States 
of North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 
Oahe; and 

H.R. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of pension, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 41 minutes, p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1612. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a Presidential determina- 
tion under section 119 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1968; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1613. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 7, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of the reports on Port 
Jefferson Harbor, N.Y., requested by a resolu- 
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tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 31, 
1957 (H. Doc. No. 277); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

1614. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of agree- 
ments signed under Public Law 480 in Janu- 
ary and February 1968 for the use of foreign 
currencies, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 85-128; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

1615. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
report of an overobligation in the Atomic 
Energy Commission allotment account, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1616. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a copy of the statisti- 
cal supplement, stockpile report to the Con- 
gress, for the period ending December 31, 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 79-520; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1617. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend for 2 years the authority 
for more flexible regulation of maximum 
rates of interest or dividends, higher reserve 
requirements, and open market operations in 
agency issues; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1618. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development, transmitting the first annual 
report of the Council, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 90-35; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1619. A letter from the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, transmitting a report of the dis- 
posal of foreign excess property for the year 
ended December 31, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 398; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1620. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of review of the community action 
program in the Los Angeles area under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1621. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of internal audit activities in the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1622. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on re- 
cords proposed for disposal, pursuant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1623. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the cooperation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and the 
States with respect to the regulation of sur- 
face mining operations and the reclamation 
of surface mined areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1624. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish the Potomac Na- 
tional River in the States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1625. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a state- 
ment of the views of the Commission rela- 
tive to Federal acquisition of the Mystic 
Lake hydroelectric project which the Mon- 
tana Power Co. owns and operates under a 
Federal Power Act license; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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1626. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 82-554; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1627. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Communications Act of 
1984 by extending the authorization of ap- 
propriations for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1628. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled “Safe Drinking Water Act of 
1968”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1629. A letter from the Director, Congres- 
sional Liaison, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department of State, transmit- 
ting a report of claims settled during the 
period January 1 to December 31, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 3(e) of the 
Military Personnel and Civilian Employees“ 
Claims Act of 1964; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1630. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report concerning 
claims arising out of an explosion at the Lone 
Star Army Ordnance Plant, Texarkana, Tex., 
which were settled, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-757; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1631. A letter from the Secretary of the 
City Council, government of the District of 
‘Columbia, transmitting a resolution calling 
for the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for District of Columbia 
representation in Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1632. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
involving suspension of deportation in a cer- 
tain case, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, as amended; to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

1633. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
5, United States Code, relating to dual com- 
pensation, with respect to members of the 
District of Columbia Council; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1634. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, as amended, relating to 
the construction of waste treatment works, 
and to the conduct of water pollution control 
research, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1635. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 10790. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for the protection of the public health 
from radiation emissions from electronic 
products; with amendment (Rept. No. 1166). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 15880. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 15881. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery near the 
Fort Randall Dam, S. Dak.; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

H.R. 15882. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and 
other hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized 
persons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON of California (for 
himself, Mr. UDALL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr, HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Diacs, 
Mr. RYAN, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. ROY- 
BAL, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. O'NEIL of 
Massachusetts, Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
son, Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Moss, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. JOHNSON, 
of California, Mr, Warom, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. CORMAN) : 

H.R. 15883. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to assure all recipients of such assistance (in 
conjunction with recent social security ben- 
efit increases) an average increase of $7.50 in 
the total amount of their income from such 
assistance and other sources; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 15884. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary ac- 
tion against employees in the postal fleld 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. CHARLES H. 
Wiuson, Mr. Roysat, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Resnick, and Mr. 
CONYERS) : 

H.R. 15885. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 15886. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Education Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 15887. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 15888. A bill to provide for the appli- 
cation of certain credits toward annual in- 
stallments due under the repayment con- 
tract between the United States and the 
Deaver Irrigation District, Frannie division, 
Shoshone project, Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 15889. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a commemorative stamp honoring 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr, HENDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
CHARLES H. W. sox, Mr. Wurre, Mr. 
Hamitton, and Mr. Brasco): 

H.R. 15890. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for additional posi- 
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tions in certain executive agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. JOELSON (for himself, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Wourr, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Fond, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Burton of California, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. MATSU- 
Nada, Mr. MīNIss, Mr. KARTH, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. REES, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Burron, Mr. Reuss, and Mr. 
HAWKINS) : 

H.R. 15891. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 15892. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the village of 
Baudette, State of Minnesota, its public suc- 
cessors or public assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Rainy River at or near Baudette, Minn.” 
approved December 21, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 15893. A bill to provide that certain 
retroactive pay received by Federal employees 
in 1968 may be treated as having been re- 
ceived in 1967 for Federal income tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 15894. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to revise certain provisions 
thereof relating to public assistance which 
were enacted or amended by the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1967; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 15895. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 15896. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 15897. A bill to make inapplicable to 
the State of Iowa certain provisions of sec- 
tion 506 of the General Bridge Act of 1946; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 15898. A bill to protect the public 
health by extending for 1 year the provisions 
on research and assistance for State and in- 
terstate planning for solid waste disposal, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 15899. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to help secure safe 
community water supplies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 15900. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 

Act of 1964, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
H.R. 15901. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of authorizing appropriations for fiscal 
years subsequent to the fiscal year ending 
4 5 30, 1968; to the Committee on Agricul- 

e. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 15902. A bill to enable baby chick, 
started pullet, laying hen, and table egg 
producers to consistently provide an ade- 
quate supply of these commodities to meet 
the needs of consumers, to stabilize, main- 
tain, and develop orderly marketing condi- 
tions at prices reasonable to the consumers 
and producers, and to promote and expand 
the use and consumption of such commodi- 
ties and products thereof; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 15903. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Riverside 
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County, Calif.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 15904. A bill to impose, under cer- 
tain conditions, import limitations on metal 
ores or metals during labor disputes affect- 
ing domestic production of such articles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 15905. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act with 
respect to the exemption of the sole surviv- 
ing able-bodied son in certain families; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FALLON (for himself and Mr. 
BLATNIK) : 

H.R. 15906. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 15907. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
relating to the construction of waste treat- 
ment works, and to the conduct of water 
pollution control research, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.J. Res. 1159. Joint resolution to supple- 
ment Public Law 87-734 and Public Law 87 
735 which took title to certain lands in the 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indian Reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 

HF. J. Res. 1160. Joint resolution asking the 
President of the United States to designate 
the month of May 1968 as National Arthritis 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.J. Res. 1161. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of May 
of each year as National School Safety Pa- 
trol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 677. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that every 
means possible shall be taken to limit U.S. 
military involvement in Vietnam, consistent 
with our national interest as determined by 
the President and Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLAND (for himself, Mr. 
ApAMs, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. BURTON of California, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. Conyers, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, Mr. FARBSTEIN, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. SCHEUER): 

H. Con. Res. 678. Concurrent resolution that 
it is the sense of Congress that the level of 
U.S. forces should not be increased in Viet- 
nam without the explicit consent of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. Con. Res. 679. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not increase its military 
involvement in Vietnam; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con, Res. 680. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
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gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect to 
U.S, policies in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 681. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect 
to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H. Con. Res. 682. Concurrent resolution that 
it is the sense of the Congress that the com- 
mitment of U.S. Armed Forces in Vietnam 
should not be increased without the explicit 
prior consent of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (for himself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Burton of California, Mr. 
COHELAN, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. HECH- 
LER Of West Virginia, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. McCioskey, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Revss, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SHIPLEY, and Mr. CHARLES H. 
WILSON) : 

H. Con, Res. 683. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should not increase its mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Con, Res. 684. Concurrent resolution that 
congressional consent shall be required for an 
increase in the level of U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res. 1092. Resolution designating Thurs- 
day, April 11, 1968, for the celebration of 
Pan-American Day; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 1093. Resolution investigation of 
operations of U.S. military credit unions; 
in the European and Pacific commands; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


316. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, relative 
to legislation providing tax relief and in- 
centives for air, water, and other pollution 
control facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

317. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative 
to removing restrictions on the amount of 
income earned while receiving social secu- 
rity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 15908. A bill for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15909. A bill for the relief of Ruth Lee 
Medlock; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 15910. A bill for the relief of Mauricio 
A. Jacinto; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 15911. A bill for the relief of Leonor 
Lacuesta Jacinto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 15912. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Ciancio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 15913. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Drag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15914. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Onofrio Milazzo and their children, An- 
gela and Antonio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15915. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 
Profita; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 15916. A bill for the relief of Douglas 
Dean Telfer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 15917. A bill for the relief of Pak Kui 

Fong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 15918. A bill for the relief of Robert 
G. Campardon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 15919. A bill for the relief of Adriana 
Bernardis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 15920. A bill for the relief of Tom 
Hong Yee Felix, also known as Felix Tom; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 15921. A bill for the relief of Konstan- 
tin Naumovski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 15922. A bill for the relief of Tran 
Minh Nhut; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

258. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Public 
Service Commission, State of Minnesota, rela- 
tive to the abandonment of passenger train 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

259. Also, petition of Mrs. Grace Grubb, 
San Diego, Calif., and others, relative to an 
investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

260. Also, petition of Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association, Inc., relative to copyright 
revision legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


— — — — ——„—ñ— . 
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Presidential Approval of a Standard 
Data-Processing Code 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent yesterday approved a standard data- 


processing language code to be used in 
the interchange and the storage of data 
on computer tapes, as authorized under 
Public Law 306, legislation the Congress 
enacted during the 89th Congress. This 
new standard code will make Govern- 
ment computers operate more efficiently 
with millions of dollars saved annually. 

This action means that Federal com- 
puters will use a standard uniform 
code—they will be able to “talk to each 


other.“ This uniform code strikes at the 
heart of incompatibility among compu- 
ters which costs the Government, busi- 
ness, and industry billions annually as 
reflected in inefficient operations. 

Under Public Law 306, the Govern- 
ment data-processing management stat- 
ute, the President is authorized to estab- 
lish Federal data-processing standards. 
This is the first standard adopted under 
this authority. The code that has been 
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adopted as a Federal standard was deter- 
mined under authority of the United 
States of America Standards Institute 
in a cooperative effort with American 
business and industry. 

The President’s action clearly demon- 
strates the firm intention of the Federal 
Government to require compatibility 
among computers to achieve optimum 
efficiency and economy in their opera- 
tions. The adoption of this standard is a 
most important beginning to a broad 
frontal attack on the entire standardiza- 
tion problem affecting computer usage. 

The standard also demonstrates the 
ability of Government, business, and in- 
dustry to work together in an affirmative 
and constructive manner in the solution 
of common problems affecting all com- 
puter users. 

The new standard will become effective 
July 1968, and will apply to all new com- 
puters acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The standard code will be used in 
transmission between computers as well 
as on magnetic and paper tape when they 
are used in computer operations. 

The memorandum announcing the 
adoption of the standard code follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES 


I have today approved a recommendation 
by the Secretary of Commerce, submitted 
under provisions of Public Law 89-306, that 
the United States of America Standard Code 
for Information Interchange be adopted as a 
Federal standard, 

In my memorandum to you of June 28, 
1966, I stressed the need for achieving, with 
industry cooperation, greater compatibility 
among computers. The earlier adoption of 
the Standard Code for Information Inter- 
change as a voluntary standard by the United 
States of America Standards Institute reflects 
a national concern with this need. 

The adoption of this code as a Federal 
standard is a major step toward minimizing 
costly incompatibility among our vast Fed- 
eral computer and telecommunications data 
systems. 

I have also approved recommendations of 
the Secretary of Commerce regarding stand- 
ards for recording the Standard Code for In- 
formation Interchange on magnetic tapes 
and paper tapes when they are used in com- 
puter operations. 

All computers and related equipment con- 
figurations brought into the Federal Govern- 
ment inventory on and after July 1, 1969, 
must have the capability to use the Stand- 
ard Code for Information Interchange and 
the formats prescribed by the magnetic tape 
and paper tape standards when these media 
are used. 

The standard code will be used as the basic 
code in those networks of the National Com- 
munications System whose primary function 
is either the transmission of record com- 
munications or the transmission of data re- 
lated to information processing. The stand- 
ard will be implemented on a time-phased 
basis that is to be specified in National Com- 
munications System long-range plans. 

The heads of departments and agencies are 
authorized to waive the use of these stand- 
ards only under compelling circumstances of 
particular applications. Such waiver is to be 
coordinated with the Department of Com- 
merce (National Bureau of Standards) before 
it is exercised so that the Department may 
effectively accomplish the goals of the Fed- 
eral computer equipment standards program 
conducted under Public Law 89-306. 
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The Department of Commerce will provide 
you with the details of these standards and 
their application. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


The Cost of Saving a Nation 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a most 
constructive approach to the report of 
the National Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders appeared in the Monday, March 
4, issue of the Waukegan News-Sun. 

Mr. Speaker, a straightforward and 
reasonable attitude on the part of the 
American people—particularly as repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress—must be 
displayed if progress consistent with the 
Commission’s recommendations is to be 
achieved. 

I am pleased to reproduce this edi- 
torial for the edification of my colleagues 
and of the American public: 


THE Cost OF SAVING A NATION 


There's one thing that can be said about 
the National Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders—its recommendations aren’t coy or 
cozy, but a two-fisted hell-bent-for-leather 
approach to the most serious internal crisis 
this country has faced since the Civil War. 

However, confronting the nation with a 
barrage of recommendations is one thing, 
getting white soclety—from government of- 
ficials down to the corner druggist—to re- 
spond with compassion and concern is some- 
thing else. 

Certainly, some of the commission recom- 
mendations are open to debate, But the one 
question that must be asked of every single 
proposal is: Will it really help? If the answer 
is “yes,” then the next question is: “Does 
the country want to implement it, no matter 
what the cost? 

At this time, no one really knows. The 
extreme segregationists, of course, are dead 
set against any vast program to assimilate 
Negroes into the mainstream of American 
life. On the other extreme Negro revolution- 
ists are threatening to turn the country into 
a funeral pyre unless they get what they 
want. 

But in the end, it will be up to the major- 
ity of Americans sandwiched between the ex- 
tremes who will dictate which way the race 
issue finally goes. 

If they urge adoption of commission rec- 
ommendations, they will have rammed into 
gear a series of proposals which will make 
LBJ’s war on poverty look penny-ante by 
comparison, 

Besides spending billions of dollars to cre- 
ate jobs, replace ghetto structures and con- 
struct thousands of public housing units, 
the commission recommends an all-out at- 
tack on segregation or discrimination in 
schools, housing, business, industry and so 
on. In other words, the commission proposes 
to readjust present-day society to unite both 
black and white communities, rather than 
allow them to continue to drift farther apart. 

Some people may consider the recom- 
mendations a sign of weakness—that Amer- 
ica is so fearful of more rioting that it will 
pay blackmail just to avoid it. 

But the issue transcends the argument. 
The nation is confronted by a deadly serious 
problem that must be solved. The question 
is how? 
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As the commission proposals are debated, 
we should prepare to follow those that offer a 
reasonable chance of success. 


To a Boy Who Won’t Be Back 
HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, Paul Jones 
of Newspaper Enterprises Association re- 
cently wrote a poignant article which 
was published in the Redlands Daily 
Facts of Redlands, Calif. It should make 
us all think soberly, and I place the 
article in the Recorp or the inspiration of 


my colleagues: 
Toa Boy WHO Wown'r BR Back 
(By Paul Jones) 

A boy died for me in Khe Sanh today. 

I didn't know him, and he didn’t know me. 

But he died for me just the same. 

I learned about it when the 6 o’clock news- 
cast showed him being carried off the battle- 
field by his buddies. 

He was going home at last—but not the 
way he had dreamed of going. 

I watched the newscast as I ate a good, 
hot meal in my safe, comfortable home. 

The news was pretty much as usual. The 
war in Vietnam college kids demonstrat- 
ing against changes in the draft rules, 
screaming and mugging for the camera... 
more teachers out on strike. 

After dinner I tuned in to a program on 
which a comic wisecracked sourly about the 
way the war was going—and probably got 
more money for doing it than this boy in 
Khe Sanh had been paid all the time he was 
in service. 

Then I went to bed, free from any fear 
that the house might be blown up by the 
enemy. The enemy is busy over in Vietnam, 

But I couldn't get this boy off my mind. 

I wondered if he had been frightened. Of 
course, he had. Who wouldn't be? 

Had he hated this war as much as I hate it? 

Probably more. He was IN it! 

But, somehow, those boys in the thick of 
it over there seem to understand more 
clearly than many of us just why they are 
there, and the dreadful alternative if they 
weren't. 

How had he felt about these characters 
who are defying the government, calling our 
leaders murderers, tearing up draft cards and 
pulling down the American flag? 

However he had felt, he had fought for 
that flag until he was killed. 

It's too late now, of course, to try to thank 
this boy for what he did. But it’s not too 
late to thank his buddies for what they're 
doing. 

But how do you thank someone for facing 
death for you? 

How do you reassure him that as long as 
men like him are willing to die for freedom, 
freedom is worth dying for—even though it 
be abundantly used and abused by the very 
ones who disdain to fight for it? 

So you hope that the boys over there 
realize that dissent is loud and gets atten- 
tion, but that gratitude is quiet and doesn’t 
make the headlines. 

You hope they know that millions upon 
millions of Americans are with them all the 
way. 

I hope and pray that boy knew it as he 
died for me in Khe Sanh today. 
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Will America Also Go Down the Drain? 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial, reprinted from the Arizona Re- 
public, Phoenix, Ariz., and appearing in 
the March 4, 1968, issue of the Guth- 
rian—Guthrie County, Iowa—certainly 
points up the problem that the Congress 
seems unable to face. Hopefully, this will 
stimulate some activity on the part of the 
Members: 

Witt America ALSO Go DOWN THE DRAIN? 


“Germany will militarize herself out of 
existence, England will expand herself out of 
existence, and America will spend herself out 
of existence.” So said Nikolai Lenin in 1917. 

Germany has fulfilled the prophecy. Eng- 
land has fulfilled the prophecy. America is 
in the process of doing so. 

Our country has already reached the point 
where our profligate, wasteful, extravagant 
and unnecessary government spending is 
threatening the entire future of our nation 
and our people. We keep being reassured that 
we can afford all those billions, that “the 
people” need or want these expensive pro- 
grams at home and abroad, that we only owe 
our huge debt to ourselves. But the dollar is 
in trouble. Inflation is increasing. We are los- 
ing gold at unprecedented rates. And taxes 
are still increasing. 

In 1960 our total federal budget was $94 
billion. Last year it was almost double that 
$172 billion, The President has asked for $186 
billion for 1969. And every state is increasing 
expenses and increasing taxes. 

Do we really need to spend all these bil- 
lions? Do “the people” want to be taxed all 
those billions? 

There have been 112 “new” federal pro- 
grams since 1960. The President has asked for 
16 new ones this year. Since 1960 only one 
federal program has been abolished. All the 
rest have been increased. Congress last year 
increased the budget by $13.5 billion—more 
than the biggest total budget of Roosevelt's 
peacetime years! 

We have spent $152 billion on foreign aid 
and interest on what we borrowed to spread 
this money around to more than 100 coun- 
tries. What good did it do? What good did it 
do you? What good is it doing now? 

There is $23 billion “in the pipeline” for 
foreign aid—all so far unspent. Yet the 
President keeps asking for more and more 
billions to add to it! 

Do you want to spend the $36.5 million 
Vice President Humphrey just promised to 
send to the Ivory Coast while the President 
was proposing a tax on American tourists 
going abroad? 

The administration is spending millions 
to beautify our highways and tear down 
ugly signs. At the same time it is spending 
$5 million to erect new signs to put up along 
the highways! 

Do you want to pay taxes to finance a $2,- 
$50 picnic shelter in Manitowoc County, 
Wis.? How about the $2.5 million we spent 
to build houses in Rio de Janeiro? The $1.5 
million we spent on a WAC barracks in Mary- 
land just before the WACs were sent to Flor- 
ida? Or the $45,000 flagpole? 

You paid $33,398 for 130 knobs at the Pen- 
tagon that retailed at only $210. You paid 
for 27,000 tons of food that was just plain 
“lost” overseas. The cost $4.3 million, or the 
same amount that an entire city of 10,000 
people pay each year in income taxes. 
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You are now paying the salaries of 276,000 
more federal employes this year than last. 
Nondefense spending has almost doubled 
since 1960, The national debt has increased 
14 times since 1960. Since President Johnson 
entered the White House, your cost of living 
has increased 9 per cent! 

The federal government spends $17 billion 
on “research.” That is enough by itself to 
wipe out this year’s inflation-producing def- 
icit. What is this research for? Nobody 
knows. The Library of Congress tried to find 
out and reported that nobody in the fed- 
eral government knows how many research 
laboratories are federally financed or where 
they are! 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare spends more than $100 million a 
year on research programs like “Understand- 
ing the Fourth Grade Slump in Creative 
Thinking.” 

The Commerce Department spent $95,000 
to find out why shipping rates are lower on 
imported goods than exported goods. 

The National Science Foundation financed 
a study of the 1966 governor’s campaign in 
Maryland. What on earth for? The National 
Institutes of Health spent $11,782 to finance 
“A Social History of French Medicine 1789- 
1815.” It spent $10,917 for “Emergence of Po- 
litical Leadership; Indians in Fiji.” 

The Office of Economic Opportunity shelled 
out $39,000 to find out why some underpriv- 
ileged youths reacted favorably to “It’s What's 
Happening, Baby”—a nationally televised 
rock and roll show praising the Job Corps. 
The National Science Foundation gave 
Stephen Smale, who organized demonstra- 
tions aimed at halting troop trains in Cali- 
fornia, $6,556 of your tax money to go to 
Europe! 

U.S. government agencies subsidize with 
your taxes $2 billion a year in university 
“research.” The result has been that 40,000 
professors have stopped teaching to do fed- 
eral “research.” Dr. W. T. Lippincott of Ohio 
State University calls federal research grants 
“the most powerful destructive force the 
higher education system ever faced.” 

Is all this, and much more really neces- 
sary? Does it do any good for the people of 
the United States who support it? Do you 
“demand” these services, implore your fed- 
eral government to start new programs at 
the rate of more than 100 every 10 years? 

The average American is being taken by 
his government and its sycophants to the 
tune of billions of dollars. He gets nothing 
back but the bills for hundreds of unneces- 
sary and useless programs that the govern- 
ment loads on his back. 

How much can you take? How much can 
the nation take? How much, before we go 
down in the dust under this intolerable 
burden? 

Unless this is stopped—and soon—Lenin 
will be proved right. “America will spend her- 
self out of existence” and we will all lose the 
“last best hope of earth” to the tyranny of 
communism. 


Joe Butler: A Legend in His Time 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, from the 
day when Thomas Jefferson said that 
“were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without a govern- 
ment, I should not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the latter,” the newspaperman 
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has become a revered person in the 
American scene. Through the eyes of the 
newspaperman we have come to meet all 
the people of the earth. We have wit- 
nessed all the great adventures which 
have taken place. We have been in the 
middle of every battle which has been 
fought. We have seen all the spectacular 
sports events of this century. 

Some of the men who wrote for the 
newspapers of America have become 
legends in their own times—Mencken of 
Baltimore, Stanley of the Herald, Meyer 
Berger of the Times. 

In Scranton, Mr. Speaker, Joe Butler 
has become a legend in his time. Here is 
a man who covered every beat the paper 
could assign from the day, 43 years ago, 
when he took his first job on the old 
Scranton Truth. In those 43 years he 
rose to become the sports editor of the 
former Scranton Tribune-Republican, 
then the sports editor of the Scranton 
Times. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Joe Butler is retir- 
ing. I want to pay my own personal trib- 
ute to Joe for the countless hours of 
service he has given to his fellow man 
through his work in the newspaper busi- 
ness. I want to thank him for the enjoy- 
ment he has given generations of de- 
voted readers. And above all, I want to 
thank him for continuing with distinc- 
tion the great tradition in our news- 
papers which has made our free press 
the envy of the world. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
will here append an article about Joe 
Butler which appeared recently in the 
Scranton Times: 

ASSOCIATED WITH TIMES SINCE 1925: BUTLER 
RETIRING AS SPORTS EDITOR 

Joe M. Butler will retire New Year’s Day 
as sports editor of The Scranton Times and 
Sunday Times, ending, for the most part, 
a newspaper career dating back more than 
half a century. 

But he will not sever all ties with his pro- 
fession and these newspapers. He will re- 
main affiliated as a contributor to both 
publications, drawing upon his storehouse 
of regional sports lore for occasional Sport- 
scopes—his widely read column of comment 
and anecdote—feature articles, personality 
sketches and other sports-orlented articles. 

A Times employe for 43 years and sports 
editor for more than 35 years, Mr. Butler 
earned a reputation as one of the hardest- 
working, fairest-minded members of his 
craft in this section of the state. 

He was a prolific writer and when he was 
at his corner desk in The Times newsroom 
his typewriter was seldom still. 

Butler was at his desk, busy as usual, one 
morning last January when he was stricken 
by a heart attack. He recovered but the 
medical experts advised against his return 
to full-time work and for months Joe had 
to content himself with contributions to the 
daily and Sunday publications. 

Butler's career began on the bottom rung 
of the newsroom ladder when, as a student 
at Technical High School, he was hired in 


1915 as a copy boy at the Old Scranton 
Truth. 

A review of that career would be practi- 
cally a chronology of Scranton’s city-side 
and sports beat developments during the 
past 52 years. 

When was the last hanging at the Lacka- 
wanna County Jail? Butler knows. He was 
there as an office boy to pick up the story 
from Reporter Jimmy Gibbons. Butler's 
youthful observations resulted in a byline 
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story on his impression of Sheriff Benjamin 
S. Philips’ reactions and movements that 
day. Butler watched as the sheriff’s daugh- 
ter, Odessa, kissed her father goodbye as 
she left for school, Odessa Philips has been 
Mrs. Butler for more than 42 years. 


TALKED WITH SUNDAY 


What kind of man was the late Billy Sun- 
day, renowned evangelist? Butler can de- 
scribe him. He visited the preacher when the 
latter made his noted appearance in Scran- 
ton and discussed baseball with him. The 
result? Another bylined office boy’s story. 

What happened during the administra- 
tions of Mayors Alex T. Connell and E. B. 
Jermyn? Butler remembers, He was a City 
Hall reporter then. 

What was it like during the 1925-26 strike 
of the United Mine Workers of America— 
longest strike in the industry’s history? 
Butler can tell you. 

As labor beat reporter for The Times, 
he covered the six months of negotiations, 
strike violence and other developments. One 
of his most cherished possessions is the pen 
with which John L. Lewis, then head of the 
UMWA, signed the “peace pact” in ceremonies 
at the Scranton headquarters of Glen Alden 
Coal Co. 

Who were the standout teams, coaches and 
athletic stars of the past 43 years? Butler can 
name them. He knew them all as sports 
editor. 

A native of Scranton, Joseph Michael But- 
ler was born Aug. 10, 1897, a son of Michael 
F. and Mary Flynn Butler, both natives of 
Ireland. 

He attended William Prescott (38) School 
in the Petersberg section and Technical High 
School, and until he began work for the 
Scranton Truth he peddled morning and 
Sunday newspapers and worked on a milk 
delivery wagon. 

After a short term as office boy on The 
Truth he joined the news staff of the former 
Scranton Tribune-Republican and among 
his first assignments were several encamp- 
ments of the old 13th Infantry Regiment. 
In 1920 he was named sports editor of that 
paper, succeeding the late Thomas J. Brislin. 
Mr. Brislin later became telegraph editor of 
The Scranton Times, 

Butler was present at the organization of 
the New York-Pennsylvania Baseball League, 
now the Eastern League, in 1923. He attended 
the first meeting of the Pennsylvania Athletic 
Commission the same year in Philadelphia 
and was named first inspector and later first 
deputy commissioner in Lackawanna County. 

He was the commission official in charge 
of Gene Tunney’s corner at the 1926 Tunney- 
Jack Dempsey fight in Philadelphia and car- 
ried both fighters’ gloves from hotel to ring- 
side. 

JOINED THE TIMES IN 1925 

He joined The Times staff Feb. 1, 1925, 
under the late John D. Keator, then man- 
aging editor, as a city-side reporter. Subse- 
quently he covered all beats at one time or 
another—including City Hall, the County 
Courthouse and the Federal Building—but 
the labor beat became his speciality. 

He covered many district and tri-district 
conventions of the UMWA and during the 
1925-26 strike he spent months in New York 
City, Atlantic City, N.J., and other cities re- 
porting progress of negotiations. He was pres- 
ent the night that the late Edward J. Lynett, 
then editor and publisher of The Times, at a 
meeting in his own office effected a strike set- 
tlement which was repudiated the following 
morning by anthracite operators. 

Butler was given the assignment when one 
of his boyhood friends, Russell Sloat, was ac- 
cused of the killing of John Lowry, a Scran- 
ton taxicab driver. Butler worked for weeks 
with detectives on the investigation both 
locally and in New Jersey. After Sloat’s cap- 
ture in a Philadelphia restaurant, Butler 
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visited the prisoner frequently in jail. He 
covered the trial at which Sloat was convicted 
and the latter's execution in Bellefonte. 
Sloat’s last words were “let me speak to Joe 
Butler,” 

Butler was named sports editor of The 
Times March 2, 1931, by the late A. J. O’Mal- 
ley, then managing editor, He succeeded Ed- 
ward J. Gerrity, now executive editor of The 
Times. 

His columns over the years have included 
the Sportscope, Reel and Rifie, Strikes and 
Spares and Straight from the Tee. 

An early advocate of bowling, he was one 
of the organizers and honorary president of 
The Times Major Bowling League, organizer 
of The Times Ladies League and organizer 
and promoter of Times championship bowl- 
ing tournaments for more than 30 years. 

He was an organizer and charter member 
of the Eastern League Baseball Writers Asso- 
ciation, the first such group in minor league 
baseball, and twice was named president. 

He covered uncounted games of the NYP 
and Eastern Leagues at Athletic Park and 
Dunmore Stadium and served about 20 years 
as official league scorer. 

His sports pages were always open for the 
promotion of endeavors benefiting the young, 
the sightless, the crippled and the needy and 
his help was acknowledged on three occasions 
in 1965. ; 

In January of that year he received a 
plaque from the National Foundation for 
outstanding assistance to the March of Dimes 
and his promotion of the new March of 
Dimes Bowling Tournament, The following 
month the Scranton Kiwanis Club awarded 
him a plaque for helping to establish the 
club’s educational fund and for promotion 
of college football games whose proceeds gave 
the fund a start. In April he was cited at a 
meeting of the Midvalley Old-Timers Athletic 
Association. 

In November 1962, the Scranton Lions 
Club at a luncheon in Hotel Casey presented 
him with an international honorary mem- 
bership for his promotion of the club's an- 
nual football Dream Game. 

Other honors, trophies and awards came 
to him through the years but the biggest 
single tribute was on Nov. 14, 1964, when ap- 
proximately 700 persons jammed the ball- 
rooms at the Jermyn Motor Inn for a Butler 
testimonial dinner. 

In conjunction with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Charles W. Heid, then director of the Scran- 
ton Catholic Youth Center, Butler helped 
organize and promote the annual Lynett 
Memorial Basketball Tournament at the 
CYC. Finals of the current Lynett tourna- 
ment will be played Saturday night. 


WAS BROADCASTER 


During the 1930s he served as a daily sports 
broadcaster for The Times’ former radio 
station, WQAN, now WEJL. He suggested the 
formation of the former Greater Scranton 
Sports Boosters, an organization which for 
some years provided backing for many local 
athletic activities. 

Butler and his staff, always ready to rec- 
ognize outstanding athletic ability, helped 
WEJL to organize and carry on for years the 
popular Sunday afternoon “Athlete of the 
Week” radio program. For several years But- 
ler was chairman of the selection panel. 

His assignments over the years carried him 
to high school games, track meets, amateur 
and professional club fights, college games, 
golf tournaments, World Series and world 
championship fights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler, who reside at 891 
N. Main Ave., observed their 42nd wedding 
anniversary last Nov. 21. 

They are the parents of three sons and a 
daughter: Phillips, Clark's Summit, art di- 
rector of The Sunday Times; Joseph Jr., a 
businessman in Point Pleasant, N.J.; Bruce, 
engaged in public relations and graduate 
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study in Arlington, Va., and Miss Virginia 
Butler, a VISTA representative in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Bill Reese Wrote His Own Eulogy 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, a young 
marine officer from my hometown of 
Abilene, Tex., recently lost his life in 
Vietnam. 

He was an unusual boy. He had lived 
a fine and admirable life and had every- 
thing to live for as attested by his earlier 
statements when he was still in college. 

At this time of hearing and reading 
of draft protesters and demonstrations, 
an editorial about Lt. Bill Reese is an 
inspiration. I hope my colleagues will 
read these words about this fine young 
man who lived and died nobly: 

BILL REESE WROTE His Own EULOGY 


If America survives—and pray God it 
shall—it will be because of the patriotic de- 
votion and character of its Bill Reeses. Both 
those who live and those who die. 

What a tragedy that the virtues that Bill 
Reese lived and applied even up to the mo- 
ment of his death Feb. 14 in combat in 
Vietnam must be lost to the country in 
these days marked by violence and defile- 
ment of our land back home. 

Bill Reese was a 24-year-old Marine lieu- 
tenant who was reared and educated in Abi- 
lene, in its public schools and in Abilene 
Christian College. 

The loss of every man in Vietnam is a 
tragedy to the victim and to those who loved 
him and his host of friends. It leaves those 
near and dear to him benumbed, and even 
with the passing of time, the hurt really 
never leaves. It has been so through all the 
wars of our history, beginning with the 
revolution. 

But young Reese’s death is especially keenly 
felt in Abilene, even by those who did not 
know him, because of the poignancy of it, but 
mostly because of the kind of person he 
was. 

These are the days when some young men 
burn their draft cards and insult the flag. 
These are times of torment when violence and 
anarchy have destroyed vast sections of our 
big cities, and when we fear a recurrence in 
the summer ahead. This is the era when 
crime is so rampant that many city streets 
are unsafe, and contempt of the law is almost 
a daily item in the news. 

Yet Bill Reese, in his last days at ACC, 
wrote his creed which is refreshing and in- 
spiring when love of country and the verities 
of life need upholding. 

“I feel that my philosophy of life is quite 
simple, and certainly very American,” he 
wrote in this theme assignment in the 
Human Development class. 

“I have lived a free man in a free country 
for almost 23 years now. I have had virtually 
everything I could need or want. I attended 
a Christian college, I have Christian par- 
ents, I have a Christian wife, and on the story 
goes. To my mind, this leaves me with some 
tremendous debts to repay. The largest debt 
is to my God. He has given all this to me.” 

And he went on to declare his debt to his 
country. “I believe in America,” he declared. 
He recognized that his forefathers bled and 
died “so that I could live a free man 

Bill went to Vietnam in October, and after 
Christmas he wrote his bandmaster at ACC 
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from the battlefront. He had been made 
executive officer of his company. “I am now 
company XO, second in command of one of 
the finest line companies in the Marine 
Corps ...It makes me very humble and 
quite proud. At the same time I am all the 
more determined, with God's help, to do a 
good job.” 

But the purpose of the letter really was 
to send his paycheck of $300 to ACC. “Just 
remember that Ol’ Pete (his nickname) still 
remembers all the Big Purple did for him 
and appreciates it more than dirty old money 
could ever tell.” 

Reese didn’t have much “dirty old money” 
because he was not from wealth, but good 
middle class. Can we really understand a 
young married fellow—fighting a war, not at 
home—giving a month’s pay away—to his 
alma mater? It was another measure of his 
real worth. 

Bill Reese's life is lost, but not altogether 
lost because his death has dramatized in an 
unusual way the qualities of an individual 
which must be nurtured in our people if our 
society, even our nation, are to endure. 

Devotion to country, love of parents, his 
wife, his God, appreciation even of the col- 
lege which educated him and certainly, 
though he did not speak of it, self respect. 

So long as we uphold these virtues, for 
their own value, as well as in the memory 
of Bill Reese, he shall not have died in vain. 


President’s Housing Plans Long Range, 
Ambitious 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Johnson in his recent mes- 
sage on the crisis of the cities, set forth 
the means by which this Nation may put 
an end to substandard housing. 

I was pleased to note that the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, in a strong and per- 
ceptive editorial, was one of the first 
newspapers to register its support for 
the President’s housing program. I join 
with the Tennessean in supporting this 
program, and hope this Congress will act 
to implement its proposals. I commend 
the Tennessean's editorial to all of my 
colleagues and include it at this point 
in the Recorp: 


PRESIDENT’s HOUSING PLANS LONG RANGE, 
AMBITIOUS 


President Johnson's plans for fighting ur- 
ban decay are ambitious and long-range. 

The center piece of the program is the 
Housing and Urban Development Act which 
Congress is asked to pass and which has a 
goal of 26 million new housing units for low 
and moderate income groups over the next 
decade. At least six million of these would 
be subsidized in part by the government and 
would replace squalid and substandard units 
of the present. 

As a first installment on housing, the 
President wants some 300,000 housing starts 
during fiscal 1969, That's more than the 
government has been able to generate during 
the past six years. 

In a switch from last year’s position, Mr. 
Johnson has come out in favor of a program 
to enable low-income families to become 
house owners instead of renters. A good 
many Republicans have argued that home 
ownership by the poor is a more hopeful 
way of solving the urban problems than 
rental plans do. 
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Mr. Johnson has also borrowed, and modi- 
fied another idea the GOP has harped on for 
some time—that of bringing private indus- 
try into a cooperative program with the gov- 
ernment to help with urban problems. 

The President wants Congress to charter a 
new national housing corporation to enlist 
private industry in home building. It would 
seek out local builders, developers and in- 
vestors in cities across the country to join 
in building low-cost housing. During the 
early years of construction, operating losses 
would be “passed through” to investors to 
reduce their income taxes and, the President 
said, to provide them with rates of return 
comparable to that of other manufacturing 
enterprises, 

To stimulate a flow of funds into the 
ghettos, Mr. Johnson had proposals to set 
up a national insurance development corpo- 
ration to insure private companies against 
the risks of riot; interest rate subsidies to 
help poor families obtain mortgages; and leg- 
islation to permit urban renewal projects to 
be completed neighborhood by neighbor- 
hood, instead of all in one project. 

These are interesting changes and innova- 
tions and it seems Mr. Johnson has provided 
incentives to the private sector to take on 
the challenge of urban problems. 

It will be interesting to see how Congress 
responds to all this. 

The President has proposed a large pack- 
age for his spending. He has incorporated 
concepts urged by Congress itself. He has 
stressed the urgency of needs and warned of 
failure to meet them. The next step is up 
to the lawmakers. 


Hard Infighting of L. B. J. Aids on New 
U.S. Draft Policy Revealed 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding about the 
country’s selective service laws because 
the Selective Service itself, and its Di- 
rector, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, are be- 
lieved to make major policy decisions and 
rules. This simply is not the case; the 
White House has, under present law, a 
great deal of authority to make changes 
concerning deferments and other mat- 
ters, and General Hershey can only put 
into effect what the White House decides. 

The recent decision abolishing defer- 
ments for almost all graduate students 
is a good case in point. The following 
article from the Sunday, March 10, 1968, 
Chicago Tribune tells how, in the last 
analysis, it was the President himself who 
made the decision, after consultations 
with various heads of departments: 

Harp INFIGHTING OF L. B. J. Aros oN NEW 
U.S. DRAFT POLICY REVEALED 
(By Aldo Beckman) 

WASHINGTON, March 9.—The congressional 
outcry against the new draft policy that 
apparently will concentrate on graduating 
college students has been loud. But it's been 
only a whisper when compared to the bitter 
in-fighting which occurred behind the scenes 
preceding the public announcement. 

An 18-year-old government agency, whose 
job was to determine the manpower needs 
of the nation, urged continued deferments 
for selected graduate students. It was abol- 
ished 10 days after President Johnson's an- 
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nouncement concerning the new draft 
policy. 

John Gardner, then secretary of health, 
education, and welfare, refused to sign the 
report recommending that the graduate de- 
ferments be terminated. He signed it a 
month later, only after President Johnson 
assured him he had studied all sides of the 
dispute before reaching a decision, Gardner 
resigned two days later. 


WIRTZ REWRITES REPORT 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz re- 
wrote the recommendations of the manpower 
agency, which had urged continued defer- 
ments, so that they reflected his often-stated 
view that college deferments were inequita- 
ble because they provided protection from the 
draft for youths whose parents can afford to 
send them to college. 

His views, as they pertain to graduate 
school students, were eventually adopted as 
national policy and Wirtz’ reputation as 
the President’s most-listened-to adviser on 
domestic affairs was enhanced. 

Alexander Trowbridge, then secretary of 
commerce, approved of the deferment termi- 
nation, but only after being assured that 19- 
year-olds would be called first, the proposed 
policy that was later abandoned, 

Arm-twisting became so intense behind 
the closed doors of the super-secret National 
Security council, which theoretically came 
up with the final recommendations, that 
President Johnson, who sits on the council, 
reportedly warned one member that if he 
didn’t sign the recommendation, his resig- 
nation would be announced the next day. 

The National Security council recommen- 
dation, as a result, was unanimous. 

The controversy was spawned last summer 
when Congress, with the draft law about to 
expire, told the National Security council to 
advise the selective service system in respect 
to occupational and graduate student defer- 
ments. 

TASK FORCES SETUP 


The council turned to the Inter-Agency 
committee, a group created in 1950 after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, to keep tab 
on the nation’s manpower needs, so that draft 
policies could be implemented with those 
needs in mind. Altho techmically headed by 
the secretaries of the departments of labor, 
HEW, and commerce, it is a working com- 
mittee composed of representatives of seven 
government agencies. 

The committee, upon receiving the security 
council request, established four task forces, 
made up of representatives of educational 
groups, business, and labor, to study the 
problem in depth. 

COMMITTEE IS ABOLISHED 


The task forces found it was imperative to 
the nation’s welfare that some graduate de- 
ferments be continued, The inter-agency 
committee unanimously adopted these rec- 
ommendations and turned them over to 
Wirtz. 

That's the last any committee member 
heard from the department heads, until they 
received a memorandum, dated Feb. 28, 
abolishing the committee. “Since the Presi- 
dent had decided that there would no longer 
be graduate deferments or occupational de- 
ferments, there was no longer any work for 
us to do, since there was no need to supply 
information on critical needs,” a committee 
spokesman explained. 

Wirtz wasn't happy with the recommenda- 
tions, so he rewrote them. But then, Gardner, 
long an advocate of deferments for those 
studying in fields critical to the future wel- 
fare of America, balked. 


RESISTS PLEA TO SIGN 


Gardner resisted Wirtz’ pleas to sign the 
recommendations before they were sent to 
the White House. 

Trowbridge, a former marine officer, who 
has since been forced to resign his commerce 
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post because of a heart attack, agreed with 
Wirtz that continued deferments for gradu- 
ate students created an inequity, but he was 
concerned about the effect the termination 
might have on graduate schools. However, 
he signed without hesitation, when assured 
that 19-year-olds would be called first, thus 
reducing the burden on students about to 
enter graduate school, 

The recommendations, without Gardner's 
signature, were delivered to the White House, 
shortly before Christmas. 


WANTS UNANIMOUS VOTE 


In mid-January, President Johnson sched- 
uled a meeting with his top advisers and a 
White House spokesman revealed, in an off- 
the-record statement, that a decision on 
graduate deferments was expected to come 
out of the meeting. 

None came. 

President Johnson wanted the recommen- 
dations to be unanimous, and Gardner finally 
agreed to sign them if the President, after 
studying all of the task force recommenda- 
tions, still believed the deferments should be 
terminated. 

Gardner later signed, after being assured 
the President had studied all sides of the 
question and was convinced that Wirtz’ view 
was the correct one. On Jan. 24, the security 
council met and accepted the “unanimous” 
recommendations, altho it was not made 
public until nearly three weeks later. 


THE LAST STRAW 


Gardner announced his resignation sev- 
eral days after the recommendations were 
approved. 

Altho several of Gardner's former aids in 
HEW said they didn’t believe the graduate 
deferment question bore as heavily on his 
plans to resign as the chain of events would 
indicate, one close observer speculated that 
it was “the straw that broke the camel's 
back.” “I’m convinced that Mr. Gardner was 
just tired of giving advice that was being 
ignored,” said the observer. 

Price Daniels, former Texas governor who 
heads the office of emergency planning, was 
the member who was reported to have been 
ordered to “sign or resign.” He denied the 
report. “I’ve always been against graduate 
deferments,” Daniels insisted. 


SITUATION IS IRONIC 


Ironically, there would have been little 
reaction from the Congress or from educators 


to the decision if President Johnson had. 


implemented his earlier announced inten- 
tions of a modified age system of drafting, 
where those losing their deferments would 
have been thrown into a draft pool with 
19-year-olds. 

But, when Congress refused to accept the 
President’s plan for a lottery system, the 
President refused to implement the modified- 
age system. 


Does the United States Oppose Saigon 
Plan To Increase Vietnamese Military 
Strength? 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when credible sources indicate that an 
additional 206,000 Americans will be 
called up to fight in Vietnam, it is deeply 
disturbing to learn of policies initiated by 
our Government which prevent partici- 
pation by South Vietnamese in the de- 
fense of their country. 

Recently, I was compelled by consci- 
ence and a sense of bewildered anger, to 
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inform the House that the State and 
Defense Departments apparently have 
failed to train and employ Vietnamese 
on defense and economic development 
contracts in that nation. 

I was thus shocked and dismayed to 
read an article in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post which indicates that Ameri- 
can troops may be called on to perform 
more tasks and to fight more battles that 
should be performed and fought by Viet- 
namese nationals. 

This article quotes U.S. sources as se- 
riously questioning the advisability of a 
plan by the Saigon government which 
would add 125,000 South Vietnamese 
troops to its regular forces and militia. 
The stated difficulty contemplated by 
these sources is the expense of equipping 
and training the Vietnamese. In my judg- 
ment, this makes absolutely no sense, and 
serves only to raise serious questions with 
respect to the nature of our military 
presence in Southeast Asia. 

Our Government has indicated an 
ability and a willingness to train, equip, 
and transport American men to fight in 
a nation 10,000 miles from home. It 
would be incredible to suggest that our 
Nation does not have the resources to 
train and equip Vietnamese nationals to 
fight in defense of their country. 

The Post article by Peter Braestrup 
does not disclose, nor have telephone 
communications by my office with the 
Post revealed, who the quoted “U.S. 
sources” are. I have, therefore, today 
directed a letter to the Secretary of De- 
fense to learn what posture the Defense 
Department has adopted with respect to 
the Saigon government's plan for an in- 
crease in Vietnamese troops, 

I would further urge that the Members 
read and carefully evaluate the Post ar- 
ticle which I submit for insertion in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SAIGON PLAN IN BUILDUP QUESTIONED 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

Satcon, March 11.—Adding 125,000 men 
to South Vietnam’s 685,000-man regular 
forces and militia—as President Thieu has 
proposed—would create supply problems and 
strain training facilities, U.S. sources said 
today. 

Providing American arms and equipment 
for the new troops would be a major prob- 
lem, they said. 

The South Vietnamese are already com- 
plaining of a U.S. lag in re-equipping the 
present ARVN forces with the automatic 
M-16 rifle and M-60 machine-gun to match 
the Communists’ 7.62-mm. automatic weap- 
ons. 

The majority of ARVN regulars and militia 
are still equipped with slow-firing World 
War I-vintage U.S. M-1 rifes and carbines. 
The elite units, such as the airborne bat- 
talions, and troops stationed in the I Corps, 
close to the Demilitarized Zone, have re- 
ceived M-—16s. (Most U.S. combat units in 
Vietnam got M-16s last year.) 

Even a gradual troop increase would strain 
South Vietnamese training facilities, the 
sources said. During the Communist Tet of- 
fensive, two of nine basic-training centers 
were destroyed or damaged. Only eight of 37 
Popular Forces militia schools are back in 
operation, and six of ten divisional training 
camps are still not functioning. 

A considerable troop increase—65,000 
men—has already been programed for this 
calendar year. About 15,000 men will go ta 
the regular ARVN unit and the rest will 
beef up local security with the Regional 
Force and Popular Force militia. 
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Even this growth, sources said, would not 
have been possible under the easy-going 
draft and recruiting system used before the 
lunar new year. Since the Vietcong attacks 
Jan. 31, however, the Thieu government 
has begun to sweep up new manpower. 

It has called up all reservists who served 
less than five years on active duty and who 
are under age 33. 

The monthly draft quota has been raised 
from 3,000 to 4,000 and is being filled. 

After an amnesty was extended to draft 
dodgers who dropped in, about 10,600 draft- 
ees were inducted last month. 

Controversial before Tet, a law making 18 
and 19-year-olds eligible for the draft has 
now been put into effect without any out- 
cry from parliament. All 19-year-olds are 
scheduled for induction by April 1. The 18- 
year-olds will follow. 

Deferments for university students—long 
favored—and other privileged groups are be- 
ing screened anew. 

More manpower is needed by the South 
Vietnamese government—as by the Viet- 
cong—just to provide replacements for Tet 
offensive losses, Vietnamese sources said. The 
ARVN lost almost 10,000 casualties, including 
4,000 dead, last month. Casualties in the 
stepped-up war are expected to continue be- 
ing high. 


Lt. John J. McGinty III Presented 
the Medal of Honor 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure at noon today to witness the 
presentation of the Medal of Honor by 
the President of the United States to 
Marine Lt. John J. McGinty III, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Lieutenant McGinty was pre- 
sented the Medal of Honor as set forth 
in the following: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty as Acting Platoon Leader, First 
Platoon, Company K Third Battalion, Fourth 
Marines, Third Marine Division, in the Re- 
public of Vietnam on 18 July 1966, Second 
Lieutenant (then Staff Sergeant) McGinty’s 
platoon, which was providing rear security 
to protect the withdrawal of the Battalion 
from a position which had been under attack 
for three days, came under heavy small arms, 
automatic weapons and mortar fire from an 
estimated enemy regiment. With each succes- 
sive human wave which assaulted his thirty- 
two-man platoon during the four-hour bat- 
tle, Second Lieutenant McGinty rallied his 
men to beat off the enemy. In one bitter 
assault, two of the squads became separated 
from the remainder of the platoon. With com- 
plete disregard for his safety, Second Lieu- 
tenant McGinty charged through intense 
automatic weapons and mortar fire to their 
position, Finding twenty men wounded and 
the Medical Corpsman killed, he quickly re- 
loaded ammunition magazines and weapons 
for the wounded men and directed their fire 
upon the enemy. Although he was painfully 
wounded as he moved to care for the disabled 
men, he continued to shout encouragement 
to his troops and to direct their fire so effec- 
tively that the attacking hordes were beaten 
off. When the enemy tried to out-flank his 
position, he killed five of them at point-blank 
range with his pistol. When they again 
seemed on the verge of over-running the 
small force, he skillfully adjusted artillery 
and air strikes within fifty yards of his posi- 
tion. This destructive fire power routed the 
enemy, who left an estimated 500 bodies on 
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the battlefield. Second Lieutenant McGinty’s 
personal heroism, indomitable leadership, 
selfless devotion to duty, and bold fighting 
spirit inspired his men to resist the repeated 
attacks by a fanatical enemy, reflected great 
credit upon himself, and upheld the highest 
traditions of the Marine Corps and the United 
States Naval Service. 


I know you join with me in paying 
honor to this fine young man, his wife, 
two children and his mother. 


Senate Amendment To Provide Full Fund- 
ing of Public Law 874 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to re- 
spectfully urge House conferees on the 
emergency supplemental appropriations 
bill to accept the Senate amendment 
which is expected to be adopted to pro- 
vide for full funding of Public Law 874. 
It is vitally urgent that Congress meet 
its obligation to the federally impacted 
school districts by supplying the money 
they have been promised. 

In 1950, we enacted Public Law 874, 
which provides needed Federal financial 
assistance to local school districts bur- 
dened by the obligation to provide edu- 
cation services to the children of families 
employed by the Federal Government in 
communities all over the country. Be- 
cause Federal installations do not pay 
any tax support to the schools, such dis- 
tricts have a greater financial burden 
than districts in private sectors and over 
the years have relied on this law to help 
finance their educational programs. 

Therefore, when the impacted school 
districts were notified that the Govern- 
ment intends to meet only 80 percent of 
its total commitment this school year be- 
cause the administration did not request 
the money for full entitlement, they were 
thrown into financial chaos, Most dis- 
tricts are faced with the extreme hard- 
ship of adjusting to a budget trimmed by 
20 percent, but some impacted schools 
are actually threatened with elimination. 
It is difficult to find any justification for 
this breach of faith. 

I have received a flood of letters and 
telegrams from the impacted schools in 
my district outlining the urgency of the 
situation and ask that some of these be 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

It is inconceivable that we will actually 
turn our backs on the Nation’s federally 
impacted school districts. I urge that 
House conferees on this measure give 
careful consideration to retaining the 
anticipated Senate amendment provid- 
ing full funding of Public Law 874. 

The telegrams and letters follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Pierre, S. Dak., March 4, 1968. 


E. Y. Berry, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

South Dakota’s federally affected 874 
school districts will lose approximately 
$672,000 authorized Federal aid unless sup- 
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plementary appropriation pending is passed. 
Twenty percent cutback from authorization 
makes some districts almost unable to op- 
erate since they are largely supported from 
this source. 
ERVIN PEREGRINE. 
ELLSWORTH Am Force BASE, 

Rapid City, S. Dak., February 20, 1968. 
Congressman E. Y. Berry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to take action to protect the 
80 federally impacted school districts in 
South Dakota. Current appropriations for a 
20-percent proration rather than full en- 
titlement for Public Law 874 districts. This 
cut cannot be borne by local taxpayers. If our 
schools are to remain open, we must receive 
full entitlement this year. For your informa- 
tion the 20-percent proration in our budget 
exceeds $332,000 and our total maximum 
local tax effort is less than $50,000. How can 
our school survive? 

JOHN R. BECK, 
President, Board of Education, Douglas 
Independent School District No. 3. 


RaP Crry PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., 
February 20, 1968. 
Representative E. Y. BERRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to take action to protect the 
federally impacted school districts in South 
Dakota. Current appropriations are for a 
20-percent proration rather than full entitle- 
ment for Public Law 874 districts. This cut 
will require the curtailment of some educa- 
tional services in our district. The alterna- 
tives are few, as we have nowhere to obtain 
any additional revenues. This would be a 
loss to this schoo] district of approximately 
$60,000. 

PAuL C. STEVENS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


LAKE ANDES, S. DAK. 
March 5, 1968. 
Hon. E. Y. BERRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BERRY: Any cuts in 
the Public Law 874 funds will be a severe 
financial blow to this school district. The 
Pickstown, S. Dak., school has found it neces- 
sary to discontinue its operation and be at- 
tached to this district. High costs of oper- 
ation plus cuts in Public Law 874 funds 
coupled with an infinitesimal tax base have 
been the determining factor. 

Latest enrollment figures show that Picks- 
town has 125 children in the elementary 
grades and 42 children at the secondary level, 
The taxable valuation is approximately $90,- 
000. At the statutory limit of 40 mills for 
the general fund, this valuation will generate 
about $3,600 in tax revenue. This tax rev- 
enue, coupled with Public Law 874 entitle- 
ments, would provide income well below the 
tuition rates as set by the State department 
of education. Placing an increased load on 
our agricultural oriented area taxpayer, now 
in depressed circumstances, certainly would 
not be advisable. This would have to occur 
should the Public Law 874 funding be de- 
creased instead of being increased. 

Please be assured that we will cooperate 
to the fullest extent in providing an educa- 
tion to those people living in the Pickstown 
area. We do expect, and need, adequate 
assistance in maintaining the educational 
standards we now maintain through our local 
tax sources. 


Sincerely, 
Prep HAAR, 
President, Board of Education, District 
No. 103. 
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East CHARLES MIx INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL Disrrict No. 102, 
Wagner, S. Dak., February 23, 1968. 
Mr. E. Y. BERRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERRY: This is to inform you of 
the serious effect that proration of 874 
money will have on this and other school 
districts in South Dakota. 

The 874 payment for 1967-68 is set at 
$345 in South Dakota, which is the average 
amount of local tax money raised to educate 
a child in South Dakota. This district raises 
$389.52 in local taxes per resident pupil and 
$419.11 per nonfederally effected resident 
pupil. 

Preliminary information is that 874 pro- 
rated 80 percent. Therefore, we will receive 
$276 per impact area student who has per- 
fect attendance. This is a minimum of $143.11 
less money to educate impact area child 
than is provided to educate other children. 
This situation is true for most areas that 
have a large number of impact area chil- 
dren who live off of Federal property. Many 
of them live in a residence with a low as- 
sessed valuation and work on property that 
pays no tax. Therefore, the assessed valua- 
tion per pupil is lower than in other areas 
of the state, and reduction in 874 funds is a 
serious matter for every school in South 
Dakota that has impact area children en- 
rolled. 

Other Federal-aid p to education 
do not replace the need for 874 funds as other 
programs must be over and above the regular 
school program. If finances are not available 
to provide an adequate basic academic pro- 
gram; other programs will be of little value. 

Sincerely, 
W.O. WARREN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Rural America: A Question of Survival 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the Min- 
neapolis Farm Forum is an annual event 


in our State, dating back over 20 years. 


While sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, those in attend- 
ance regularly come from the five-State 
area of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. A col- 
league of ours, and a fellow Minnesotan, 
was asked to address the group on the 
topic of “Rural America: A Question of 
Survival.” 

I believe that this topic is timely, and 
my distinguished colleague speaks from 
experience and logic as he has a lifetime 
of service to agriculture and government, 
being a practicing farmer, State senator, 
Lieutenant Governor, National REA Di- 
rector, and is now serving his fifth term 
as the Congressman from an 18-county 
area in southwestern Minnesota. I feel 
his message is especially helpful to our 
understanding of the real problems that 
face so much of our countryside today. 

Following is the text of the address 
given by Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
March 6, 1968, at Minneapolis at the 
Farm Forum: 

RURAL AMERICA: A QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

Some time ago, John Pillsbury called me 
inviting me to appear at this luncheon meet- 
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ing. I expressed some hesitancy and indicated 
that I was no expert in solving the problems 
of agriculture. I recall a breakfast meeting in 
Washington a number of years ago with rep- 
resentatives of organized labor. The legisla- 
tive program of the group was presented and 
included endorsement of the Administra- 
tion's farm proposals which I personally did 
not agree with. I indicated to them, as I do 
now, that I was no expert but I had been 
successful in my farm operation. My major 
concern, however, was that I was fearful that 
the experts would make it impossible for me 
to continue to be successful. I still harbor a 
similar concern. 

There is the old story of the athlete who 
‘was flunked out by his professor for academic 
incapabilities. The frantic coach said, “How 
come? Where did my boy fail?” “Well,” said 
the prof, “his written examination was 
handed in following a similar paper by the 
brilliant student who had all the answers 
correct except the last one and to that ques- 
tion his answer was—I do not know the 
answer.” The football player who was seated 
at the next desk had all of his answers right 
but the last one, and to that question he 
wrote, “I don’t know the answer either.” 

I think it is becoming quite obvious that 
many of the folks who trotted out many 
political slogans that contained farm vote 
appeal rather than sound workable remedies 
for agriculture are now really admitting they 
do not have the answer. 

As a practical farmer I have a selfish inter- 
est. Prosperity of agriculture means that I 
will prosper. It also means that the rural 
communities have survival capabilities. 

Many times I have been criticized because 
of my continued expressions about the plight 
of agriculture, some feeling that I have an 
unawareness of other problems. I wish to 
point out that on a recent trip to my District 
I spoke at several luncheon meetings. The 
persons who are now expressing grave con- 
cern include the banker and the main street 
business man. The second phase of lack of 
farm income now prevails. 

I note the topic we are to discuss here is 
“Rural America in the Years Ahead—Prob- 
lems and Opportunities.” I recall a reference 
to a certain Minnesota politician as having 
more solutions than we have problems. Agri- 
culture could use some solutions. 

Now as to problems, I would agree we've 
got them. I have noted references to the farm 
economy where in my judgment the real facts 
are glossed over too frequently. One example 
is the President’s farm message where he 
said, “Today, net income per farm is 55% 
higher than at the beginning of the decade.” 

This statement gives a false image of 
prosperity. The President failed to state that 
we now have 803,000 less farmers than we 
had at the beginning of the decade. This 
simply means that net income was divided 
among fewer farmers. By an accurate calcu- 
lation net income would actually be constant 
if inflation is taken into account. 

According to USDA figures, farm income 
stands at 74% of parity, and no business 
could endure with income 26% below a rea- 
sonable return. Net farm income last year 
dropped about 10%. This amounts to a pay 
cut of $1.5 billion. 

In this decade farm costs have gone up 
31%, farm debt has increased 90%, farmers 
now owe about $50 billion, $4 billion of this 
was added in 1967. Decrease of 100,000 farms 
per year from 4.1 million in 1959, now 3 
million plus. Farm workers declined from 
over 7 million in 1959 to just over 5 million 
in 1966. Where did they go? 

Whether we focus on the smaller towns 
and villages or on the farms themselves, the 
chief problem of rural America is inadequate 
income. Our chief goal must be to raise this 
level of income through sound policies to 
levels enjoyed by the majority of urban 
Americans. 
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An income level less than two-thirds that 
of most urban-dwellers has been spurring 
nearly half a million people every year to 
leave the countryside and seek better oppor- 
tunities in already overcrowded cities. The 
de-population of the country, hastened by a 
combination of overproduction, inflation, and 
diminishing economic, business, educational 
and social opportunities, threatens the sur- 
vival of rural society. It overshadows the 
future of agribusiness on which one out of 
every three Minnesotans rely for a living. 

This decline has truly been a long-term 
affair with desperation. Sometime this spring, 
the auctioneer’s gavel will reduce the nation’s 
farms to under three million, the lowest 
number of farms we have had since Abe 
Lincoln’s time. In 1966, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture John Schnittker affirmed that 
“Today’s programs have been designed spe- 
cifically to provide price and income pro- 
tection primarily to farmers on adequate- 
sized commercial farms. It is now clearly 
understood and widely accepted that most 
small farmers in the U.S. cannot attain good 
incomes and living standards from farming 
alone.” Now the commercial farms referred 
to are farms which gross $10,000 or more a 
year, and there are about only a million of 
them around. 

The implications of such pessimistic con- 
clusions as these are serious, indeed. I have 
18 counties in my District. Using Mr. Schnitt- 
ker’s figures, the equivalent of all the farm 
families in one half of my counties would 
have to give up farming. 

But there are other reasons why the preser- 
vation of rural America is important. Jeffer- 
son in his time believed that the prosperity, 
democracy and morality of the nation de- 
pended on the preservation of the rural land- 
holder. Certainly, many of us would have to 
agree. As one indication, all our depressions 
have been farm-led and farm fed. Further, 
it is difficult to refute the fact that rural 
America is our last significant stronghold of 
individual, independent enterprise, support- 
ing churches, schools, stores and other 
institutions vital to the American heart and 
character. 

I know those of you here are well aware of 
the importance of agriculture to business and 
industry. Because of the supplies necessary 
to maintain the agricultural industry, more 
people are kept in employment than the com- 
bined employment in transportation, public 
utilities, the steel and automobile industries. 
Agriculture is the biggest market of all for 
both industry and labor. 

Finally, we would remind you that rural 
America has contributed enormously to our 
foreign policy strength around the globe. Our 
agricultural exports have been a strong plus 
factor in reducing the balance-of-payments 
deficit, so dangerously sapping our strength. 
Millions of lives have been saved through our 
agricultural abundance and the Food for 
Peace program. We know this agricultural 
power will be sorely tested in the future. The 
experts tell us between now and the end of 
this century the population of the world will 
double, meaning the farmers of the world 
will have to develop the capacity to feed an- 
other three billion people in the short term 
of one-third of a century. Put another way, 
it means we must duplicate in the next gen- 
eration the production record man has 
achieved since the dawn of history. Now this 
is a long-range proposition, admittedly. For 
despite the crucial food needs of the future, 
we're told that American farmers will have 
excess capacity to produce on farms com- 
pared with market and other needs until at 
least the year 1980. But the test will eventu- 
ally come. 

Obviously, then, it is in the national inter- 
est to reverse the trends which prevail, for 
no nation in history has remained great with- 
out a sound agricultural base. Restoring pros- 
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perity to rural America is one of the greatest 
and most complicated tasks of our time, and 
it will not wait much longer. The “crisis of 
the cities” is a substantial reflection of 
papered-over storefronts, decayed farm build- 
ings and lost hopes of the rural dispossessed. 

There is an old proverb which goes like 
this—Those who ignore history are destined 
to repeat it. In this connection I have been 
impressed with the following quotation from 
an historical account: “Economic causes are 
generally ed as decisive. There was a 
trend prior to the fall of the Empire toward 
the development of large estates, with the 
progressive concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few. Small-scale farmers, un- 
able to compete with the large plantations, 
began migrating toward the cities, causing 
excessive urbanization and consequent un- 
employment. Periodic land distribution 
failed to arrest this trend and ultimately 
there developed a great expanse of abandoned 
agricultural lands . . Increased relief for 
the poor in the cities necessitated heavier 
taxation, which in turn drove greater and 
greater numbers into the ranks of those 
receiving relief.”—-This appeared in a study 
of causes leading to the downfall of the 
Great Roman empire prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress. The similarity of this 
account with what is happening in Rural 
America today is striking. 

We come then to the question, what can 
be done? 

Since the family farmer is the ‘king pin’ 
of the rural economy, all the rural business 
and service establishments relying on his 
financial well-being have been similarly in- 
jured by inflation. 

Number one priority must therefore be 
given to controlling national, state and local 
taxing and spending policies which realisti- 
cally place a further inflationary burden on 
rural society. 

A second key need, as I see it, is to assure 
that government programs are not used to 
the detriment of farmers for the sake of 
other interest groups. In recent years, we 
have witnessed a steady stream of govern- 
ment actions which have depressed market 
prices. Government-owned grain has been 
dumped by the trainloads. Military pur- 
chases of farm commodities have been cur- 
tailed. Imports of beef, veal, dairy products, 
animal hides, mink pelts, honey and other 
items have come to our shores sometimes 
through loopholes in our reciprocal trade 
agreements and sometimes at prices below 
our cost of production. Inaccurate or mis- 
leading estimates and forecasts have led to 
overproduction and market gluts as was the 
case this past year. Attempted and actual 
cutback in federal programs important to the 
rural scene have contributed to gloomy un- 
certainty. For farmers, whose share of the 
average food dollar is only a slim 37 cents, 
this has been bad news, indeed. 

Little wonder, then, that farmers are con- 
cerned when they read that federal govern- 
ment subsidies for research and development 
were as large last year as net farm income 
of all farmers put together. Or question such 
policies at a time when there is one USDA 
employee for every 26 farmers! 

Consideration must be given to a funda- 
mental change in the payments philosophy of 
our present farm program, Current provi- 
sions constitute a built-in encouragement 
to consolidation of farming units into large 
commercial operations. 

Records of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that total government payments to 
nine so-called farmers were in excess of one 
million dollars each in calendar year 1966. 
Of the $3.3 billion paid out that year, 31% 
reflected payments of $5,000 or above. In our 
own state of Minnesota, farm payments in 
1966 totalled $135.4 million. Of this total, 
90% of the individual payments were in 
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amounts under $5,000. It is evident that 
Minnesota farmers are not getting the large 
payments from the federal government. No 
farmer in Minnesota received a payment as 
large as $50,000 but 28 farms in Fresno 
County, California received payments in ex- 
cess of $100,000 and 26 farms in Pinal 
County, Arizona received payments over 
$100,000 each. 

I suggest, therefore, that beginning with 
$15,000 payments, the amount paid to each 
farmer be scaled down. If, for instance, pay- 
ments in excess of this amount were to be 
cut in half, the saving would have been over 
a hundred million dollars in 1966. This sav- 
ing could be used in rural areas to develop 
needed facilities and to encourage location 
of new industry. 

I believe greater legislative attention must 
be given to controlling unfair trade practices 
of giant corporation farming. Industry has 
long been protected to some degree from 
destructive monopolistic practices which 
have shut out competition. Family farmers 
are surely entitled to equal consideration 
with respect to their livelihood. 

Increased bargaining power for farmers in 
the marketplace is a desirable objective. I 
think we must realistically recognize, how- 
ever, that its long-term effectiveness may be 
limited by the power of choice in the market- 
place. For example, should the cost of milk 
be pushed too high, there is a real possi- 
bility consumers will turn to imitation milk. 
Then, of course, too, we must be careful 
that in increasing our domestic price levels 
we do not price ourselves out of the world 
markets. 

Much greater attention must be devoted 
to rural job development, which is perhaps 
our greatest long-range hope, along with ex- 
panded foreign markets. Numerous members 
of both House and Senate have introduced 
a bipartisan measure aimed at attracting job- 
creating industries to rural areas, largely 
through tax incentives. Business enterprises 
wishing to locate in such areas would receive 
increased tax credit against investment in 
plant and machinery, accelerated deprecia- 
tion schedules for that investment and other 
considerations. Certainly, such an approach 
has considerable merit. 

We must act to improve and expand the 
Food for Peace program this year, along with 
many other programs which have proved 
their value to rural communities. 

We must move much more aggressively 
than we have in the past to break down new 
foreign barriers being erected against U.S. 
farm produce, particularly in the Common 
Market. Last year, for example, the six na- 
tions of the European Economic Community 
boosted their variable levies on feed grains, a 
move certain to decrease our future grain 
shipments to the area. Now this hardly seems 
fair, because in the preceding year, our ex- 
ports to these countries declined 5% while 
their farm imports to us increased 13%. Cer- 
tainly, if we agree in the principle of trade 
reciprocity, such actions as these involving 
variable levies must not be permitted to go 
without effective challenge. Our overall farm 
exports dropped 7% last year, an ominous in- 
dication of the need for more forceful initia- 
tives on the part of our government. 

Finally, I would like to recommend the 
establishment of a Countryside Development 
Commission to comprehensively study the 
problems of rural America with a view to 

sound ways to maximize its advan- 
tages and economic potential. The country- 
side today consists of 70 million people living 
on 98% of the land. It includes over 16,000 
cities and villages up to 15,000 population, 
some three million farms, over 11 million 
people on farms, with the remainder in vil- 
lages and rural communities, For all these 
people—as well as for the 70% of our popu- 
lation who live on 2% of the land—the sur- 
vival of rural society is vital. 

Thank you. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


An Open Letter to My Congressman and 
Senators 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Warren L. Hidahl of Denver, 
Colo., has expressed himself concerning 
matters now appearing before Congress, 
and I would like to call his ideas to the 
Members’ attention, as they may give us 
much information as we consider legis- 
lation in the future: 


AN Open LETTER TO My CONGRESSMAN 
AND SENATORS 


The older generation is concerned about 
what is happening to our young people. Much 
of the dilemma is directly tied to our Viet- 
nam policy and the draft. As a father of 
four boys and two girls, here is my solution. 

1. I am in favor of Universal Military 
Training, but it should be universal. A year 
of military training would make better citi- 
zens out of our kids. It should come at the 
age of eighteen or upon high school gradua- 
tion. It should include high school subjects 
for the dropouts imposed at the expense of 
the individual's free time or perhaps a 
lengthened service time. This provision would 
decrease the number of dropouts. It should 
be compulsory for every boy regardless of his 
social or financial status or mental ability. 
The physical requirements should be lowered 
for these one-year draftees to a bare mini- 
mum. I envisage a program of military and 
physical training, long hikes and bivouacs, 
and the teaching of self sufficiency and im- 
provisation. This should be followed by two 
years of ready reserve or ROTC. How about 
the conscientious objectors? At the age of 
eighteen few young people have formulated 
a bona fide philosophy in this respect which 
would in fact cause this type of training to 
be unconscionable. 

There should be a program for our girls 
too. Not a miliary program unless the girl 
volunteers for it, but a program of service to 
hospitals, underprivileged, agencies, working 
mothers, etc., similar to VISTA. Many young 
people would welcome this change of pace 
between high school and college. It would 
give them a chance to mature, to let their 
thoughts crystallize: 

I believe there would be less of beatniks, 
hippies, draft protesters and LSD users if 
more of our young people found out how 
really competent they can be, to cope with a 
changing world and the Damocles’ sword of 
nuclear annihilation. This type of a draft 
would provide a pool of trained young people 
in case they are needed for their country’s 
defense but more to the point is the fact 
that there will be a better America if they 
can be freed from the fear of their own 
inadequacy. The main purpose should be to 
produce a better citizenry—not just cannon 
fodder. 

2. As the strongest and richest nation of 
the free world it is probably right that we 
should help the weak free nations to fight 
off unwanted communistic encroachment. It 
is an unfortunate circumstance that we must 
do it almost without help from other free 
nations. However, we should not forget that 
this is a police action. Our president, in his 
wisdom, has deemed this “police action” 
necessary. 

The Vietnam “police action” is only that. 
Our representatives and senators have not 
declared war. Our fighting in the far east 
is not directly in defense of our homeland 
per se, If it were, our congressmen would 
certainly declare war. Therefore I strongly 
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feel that the police action should be carried 
out only by those professional people in our 
armed forces who volunteered for service in 
the Army, Air Force, Marines or Navy. I say 
this notwithstanding the fact that my two 
oldest sons are in the Navy. 

In short, I don't believe anyone should be 
drafted to fight a “police action.” To be 
drafted to fight and perhaps to die in an un- 
declared war is, to me, the ultimate “taxa- 
tion without representation”. If Congress 
saw fit to declare war the situation would 
be different. 

I don’t believe there is any doubt that many 
of our “one year UM. T. s“ would choose to 
continue in the service. If they should vol- 
unteer to join a military service, they should 
be given a regular physical and mental ex- 
amination and a period of thirty days in 
which to renege before undergoing advanced 
training. If they volunteer they should do it 
knowing full well that they may become in- 
volved in a shooting “police action". 


Reminiscences of a Great Hoosier 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Indiana’s great sons was Albert J. 
Beveridge, who served the State as a 
Senator for two terms at the beginning 
of the 20th century. 

Mr. George Fair, from my hometown 
of Martinsville, has written a short but 
moving tribute to a great statesman, as 
follows: 

REMINISCENCES OF A GREAT HOOSIER 
(By George Fair) 

I can see him now at the Cadle Tabernacle 
in Indianapolis speaking with that pas- 
sionate intensity which marked all of his 
activities. It was an inspiration and an un- 
forgettable experience to see and hear Sen- 
ator Beveridge on a speaker’s platform. 

He wrote his speeches in full and delivered 
them without deviation from the manuscript 
and without reference even to notes. His 
speeches were a profound work of art and he 
spoke with an eloquence unsurpassed by 
any of the great orators of the nation. His 
voice was as musical as a bell, every word was 
spoken clearly and every speech a literary 
masterpiece. His gestures were forceful and 
perfectly timed and he was ever the complete 
master of his audience. 

It was my good fortune to take a small part 
in his campaign for the nomination and elec- 
tion to the United States Senate in his race 
against Harry S. New in the primary and 
Governor Ralston in the election, I was a 
member of the Morgan County delegation 
which converged on his home with other 
delegations from over the old Hoosier State 
that February day to hear him announce his 
candidacy. I remember so vividly that 
memorable speech which ended with, “The 
flag is unfurled. Go to it. Keep sweet. God 
bless you everyone.” 

I was heartbroken over his defeat in the 
fall election. It seemed Indiana had turned 
down the services of its greatest statesman. 
The nation suffered an irreparable loss for 
the Senator was always ready to do battle at 
the Armageddon for the country he loved. 

He returned to his “ivory tower” and once 
again resumed his Lincoln biography. It was 
my privilege to talk to him in Martinsville 
several times during the campaign and at 
his Washington Boulevard home in Indian- 
apolis when he was writing “Lincoln.” His 
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friends and supporters in his public life were 
zealous in their devotion to him for he was 
ever magnetic, dynamic, brilliant and he 
instilled in the ones who knew him the will 
to do right. His high standards were an in- 
spiration to all of us who believed in 
Beveridge. His influence has lasted through 
the years. 

On the morning of April 27, 1927 the news 
flashed over the nation that Beveridge would 
speak nor write no more. Telegrams of con- 
dolence came from the White House and too, 
from the common man across the nation for 
whom he had fought so gallantly against 
overwhelming odds. In Indiana his death 
seemed incredible for he had not grown old 
with the years and had not greatly changed. 
He always appeared youthful, brilliant and 
colorful. He had not rusted in inactivity and 
to the end he had continued a marvel of 
industry, always eager for the adventure of 
high achievement. 


A Report on Cuban Refugees in the North 
Hudson Area 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, as all 
House Members know, I have been vital- 
ly concerned with the problems of those 
persons who speak English either as a 
second language or not at all. 

In the first session of the present 
Congress, I cosponsored legislation to 
provide for assistance to local school 
districts interested in setting up special 
programs for the bilingual child. Ulti- 
mately, this bill was incorporated into 
title VII of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

A very useful and effective resident of 
Hudson County has compiled statistics 
on the number of Cuban refugees resid- 
ing in north Hudson County, N.J. Mr. 
Manuel Perez’ report is worthy of the 
attention of all Members of this House, 
and I insert it following my remarks: 

A REPORT ON CUBAN REFUGEES IN THE NORTH 
HUDSON AREA 
(A report on latest Cuban refugees figures 
as of January 26, 1968) 

The following figures have been obtained 
through the offices of the Cuban Refugee 
Center in Miami, Fla. and the Central Cuban 
Refugee Affairs Office in Washington, D.C. 
These latest figures stand as of January 26, 
1968. 


Period of arrival Registered Relocated 
refugees 
From February 1961 to October 
Cuban missile crisis in 1982 153, 534 48, 361 
From October 1962 to Dec. 1, 1965 29, 962 29, 962 
FIOM Q00VG...-~ E E Sa nee +16, 535 
From Dec. 1, 1965, to Jan. 26, 
T 90, 022 79, 175 
Total February 1961 to Jan. 26, 
— — 273, 518 174, 083 


Relocation average outside of Dade County 
and Miami accounts for 71% of total number 
of refugees arrived in 1,098 flights from 
Havana. 

The total of “registered” refugees differs 
widely from the total of those “arrived” be- 
cause not every Cuban registers to obtain 
benefits, such as in the case of Cuban refu- 
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gees who go to live right away with relatives 
in the United States. 

These persons will not count as Cuban 
refugees, but instead, when at a later date 
their families find that they are not able to 
support them, and have not been able to find 
employment due to education, language diffi- 
culty or emotional impairment, then they be- 
come statistics in welfare rolls. 

Arrived “illegally” in 1,109 rowboats: From 
June 1961 to Jan. 26, 1968, 10,005 persons. 


Work experience of Cuban refugees in the 
United States 
Percent- 


Semi-Professionals and 
Administrative capacities 

Skilled ‘workers le - 22S5254 ðᷣͤ eas 

Clerical workers and salesmen 1 


Professionals, 


Children, students, women and old 
persons . — +64 
Age study of Cuban refugees 

Percent- 

age of 

Age bracket: total 
=O. YOGLS Olt naan mina aea ate 13 
0-10 years. ö.... 21 
G. 10 
T———T——T—T—T—T—T—TT———— S 10 
er ino an ri ene 16 
. 11 
So A 4 
65—over 15 
Men S 27 
Women 40 
Children 33 


Relocated Cuban refugees concentrate in 
the following areas (of whom records are 
available) : 


Relocated 


5) Massachusetts — 5, 244 
T 3. 837 
FCC ATA 3. 690 
8) Pennsylvania 2, 720 
oo :.. oe 2, 074 
10) Washington, D. C0 1, 897 


11) Ohio 
12) Georgia 
13) Colorado 


If we look back to the beginning of 
this report, we see that total num- 


ber of refugees arrived is 273, 518 
But records of relocated show ---. 130,974 
Differen de 142, 544 


*This figure representing the difference, ac- 
counts for those who have moved from Miami 
on their own. It is very difficult to trace them 
down, but if we go by approximate percent- 
ages of the states in which the rest preferred 
to be relocated, we will find that these states 
have nearly double the amount the records 
show, 


The truth to this statement rests in the 
fact that the total figure of Cubans relocated 
is 130,974, and the total of unaccounted for 
is 142,544, an even larger amount. 

This will throw a figure for New Jersey of 
over 60,000, however, this figure keeps con- 
stantly increasing since over 225 Cuban 
families continue to move monthly to North 
Hudson. 

Besides all the previously shown figures, 
there are two other sources yet to discuss: 
Mexico and Spain. 

Mexico. Two flights a week leave Havana 
for Mexico every Monday and Friday. Each 
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flight carries over 95 persons, a total of 200 
a week. 

Spain. Two weekly flights also leave Ha- 
vana for Madrid, another weekly total of 200. 

Both sources represent a weekly increase 
of 400 persons. These come to the United 
States as residents. However, when they 
arrive, they face the usual problems and 
many finally end up asking for assistance. 

It must be noted that the number of per- 
sons coming through Mexico and Spain is not 
included in the figures for refugees, since 
they do not enter the country as such. 

It is estimated that well over 120,000 
Cubans have arrived through these two 
countries in the seven year span since Feb. 
1961 to Feb. 1968. 

If we again divide this number as per state 
preference, it will mean an increase for New 
Jersey of much over 60,000, the greatest per- 
centage of them residing in the North Hud- 
son area, according to addresses of their 
relatives. 


What’s Right With President Johnson 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Walter 
G. Hall, a longtime Democratic leader in 
Texas and a constituent and friend has 
written a perceptive and timely article 
putting Lyndon B. Johnson's record in 
proper perspective. 

Mr. Hall finds that what he had to say 
about Lyndon Johnson back in 1960 pos- 
sesses a prophetic ring: He said then: 

The important thing about a leader is 
that he is able to advance the cause for 
which he serves under all circumstances— 
when the enemy forces are strong or when 
they are weak; when the weather is good or 
when it is bad; in hard times and in good 
times, And by this test, Lyndon Johnson has 
not only succeeded but has succeeded 
superbly. 


Mr. Hall adds: 


We are a better people today because of 
Lyndon Johnson’s leadership—and that is 
as best test of political leadership that I 

OW. 


He points out that— 


It has been the President’s fate to preside 
over the affairs of this Nation during one of 
the most difficult and turbulent eras in our 
history. 


He declares: 


Yet, I can think of no man who could haye 
n as much as President Johnson 
as. 


I insert tkis excellent article from the 
Texas Observer in the RECORD: 


Any President who deals firmly with great 
problems is going to be criticized from many 
quarters, and President Johnson is certainly 
getting the full treatment. We here ignore 
the extremists from both right and left be- 
cause no human can please for long many 
from either group. I am concerned with criti- 
cisms from those who in the past have fought 
for much LBJ has brought about but who 
now seem to have their eyes fixed only on the 
things they disagree with. All else has shrunk 
to insignificance. Some, on being pressed, ad- 
mit a bit of good here or there but insist 
LBJ has fought for it for the wrong reasons 
or that it is insignificant in the light of this 
or that mistake, and Vietnam is the major 
mistake. 
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As one who has long hoped for many of the 
social and other reforms which now have been 
at least to a degree achieved, I find myself 
falling back on the practice of making a 
balance sheet on LBJ. This seems logical be- 
cause it is senseless to expect any President 
to do everything exactly as you would have it. 
It is logical to balance the assets against the 
liabilities and see how the man stacks up. It 
seems to me that this method can be better 
followed by starting with a careful look at 
the past. 

In view of some similarity in the bitterness 
of criticisms of LBJ now and those made in 
1960 when he was seeking the Democratic 
presidential nomination, I reviewed some of 
the records of that time. It is, of course, one 
of life’s secret satisfactions to find that time 
and events prove a deeply held opinion to be 
correct. I confess to feeling a deep satisfaction 
after reading what I wrote in the Texas Ob- 
server nearly eight years ago about the quali- 
fications of LBJ. My judgment then was that 
Lyndon Johnson “can point to a record of 
advancing liberal causes which is equalled by 
no other political figure on the American 
scene today.” 

Of course, this opinion, based on Johnson’s 
record as Senate majority leader, would have 
to be amended somewhat today, for the rec- 
ord clearly shows that his achievements in 
advancing liberal causes have been equalled 
by no other President in our history. 

Looking back on my article of March 25, 
1960, I find one paragraph in particular 
possesses a prophetic ring: “The important 
thing about a leader,” I wrote, “is that he is 
able to advance the cause for which he serves 
under all circumstances—when the enemy 
forces are strong or when (they) are weak; 
when the weather is good or when (it) is bad; 
in hard times and in good times. And by 
this test, Lyndon Johnson has not only suc- 
ceeded but has succeeded superbly.” 

I would not change a word of that eight- 
year-old paragraph today. For Johnson's per- 
sistence, determination, and courage have 
been the towering strengths of his presi- 
dency. 

Conservatives disapprove of Lyndon John- 
son for his leadership in enacting over 200 
major legislative proposals since becoming 
President, including Medicare, aid to educa- 
tion, economic development, voting rights, 
conservation and beautification. This dis- 
approval is consistent with conservatives’ 
past positions, and I think the great majority 
of them sincerely feel that these measures 
are not in the best interest of the country. 
It seems to me that most of these attacks 
are not so violent as most of those made by 
some liberals. Many Southerners disapprove 
of President Johnson for the historic 7 5 
rights programs he has created and for Ne- 
gro cabinet and Supreme Court appoint- 
ments he has made. Many middle class sub- 
urbanites disapprove of him because they 
feel he has done too much for the urban 
poor and not enough for them. 

Such disaffections are the result of presi- 
dential decisions which have challenged the 
status quo by creating a new order of na- 
tional priorities, Lyndon Johnson’s steward- 
ship of the nation is very similar to Franklin 
Roosevelt’s in vision and purpose. But, un- 
like Roosevelt, Johnson occupies the White 
House at a time of unprecedented economic 
prosperity. The question then is how can 
Lyndon Johnson direct the nation’s atten- 
tion and energy to social and economic in- 
equities in the midst of vigorous prosperity? 
Roosevelt could rally business, labor, intel- 
lectuals, farmers, and all sections and spe- 
cial interests to his cause because of the de- 
pression. We had no problems then of Amer- 
icans spending too much money on Euro- 
pean vacations. 

President Johnson’s task is to persuade the 
nation to share his administration’s com- 
mitment to the war on poverty, civil rights 
and urban reconstruction, not because these 
problems are pressing upon the most sensi- 
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tive nerves of the American majority but be- 
cause they are slowly sapping our society's 
strength and purpose. 

It is not an easy task. But the President 
has performed superbly in enlisting the sup- 
port of key segments of society in sharing 
the commitment to one-fifth of our popula- 
tion that is still outside the mainstream of 
American national life. Much remains to be 
done on this, and certainly most liberals can 
be expected to support it vigorously. Too, 
is this itself not worth much on the asset 
side, when liberals consider the Johnson 
presidency? 

The President believes, and rightly, that 
the tasks of rebuilding our cities and cor- 
recting social inequities cannot be limited to 
government action. If America is to live up 
to its promise of greatness, it will be because 
the American people were fully committed 
to the burdens of today and tomorrow. Lib- 
erals know full well that this, like every 
other major social reform, will have the op- 
Position of those who fear change. Is not 
the President’s stand on these issues worth 
much to liberals on the asset side? 

It seems to me that Lyndon Johnson's 
greatest to this nation has been to 
divert America's attention from affluence and 
pleasant living to the so-called invisible 
America where a suffering minority—black 
and white—have lived neglected and for- 
gotten lives for many generations. 

We are a better people today because of 
Lyndon Johnson’s leadership—and that is 
the best test of political leadership that I 
know. 

Much has been written about the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to form a political consen- 
sus in Johnsonian terms. As a practical mat- 
ter I see it as an effort to get support for 
his programs. 

I am not at all impressed by discussions 
about the Johnson personality, which seek to 
impugn the sincerity of his dedication to 
the liberal causes he professes to champion 
or about the credibility gap, a gap which 
seems to be perceived, mostly, by liberal news 
reporters and others who feel that no in- 
formation should be withheld from them, 
even temporarily, no matter whether dis- 
closure might damage governmental efforts. 
The Right to Know is not enough; they in- 
sist on the Right to Know Now. The other 
attacks on the President’s personality boil 
down to much the same stuff directed at 
Harry Truman by those hand-wringing in- 
tellectuals, pseudo-intellectuals and as- 
sorted stuffed shirts about his manner of 
speech, TV personality, and similar inconse- 
quentials. I deplore the joining of this crowd 
by 24-carat liberals who are simply missing 
much of the picture. 

But I am impressed by this administra- 
tion’s towering record of achievement in so- 
cial welfare and by the President’s unwaver- 
ing commitment to the causes liberals have 
fought for for more than a generation. I 
vividly remember the talk among Texas lib- 
erals in 1960 that Lyndon Johnson was a 
half-a-loaf liberal who was ready to com- 
promise major programs at the drop of a 
vote. As President, Johnson has gone all out 
for the full loaf—and he has managed to get 
most of it. In fact, the programs the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action have been urg- 
ing for a generation are, largely, enacted 
into law now—most of these programs put 
on the statute books during the past four 
years. That the direction of the Johnson ad- 
ministration has been boldly liberal is 
beyond dispute. 

Then, of course, there is America's com- 
mitment in Vietnam—a war that has cost 
the President far more support in the liberal 
community than anything else. 

While I certainly do not know, it seems 
to me that the highly vocal liberal critics do 
not represent a major portion of the liberals. 
Yet there are among them those whose liberal 
credentials are based solidly on deep battle 
scars suffered in behalf of liberal causes. How- 
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ever, some of the liberals deeply concerned 
over Vietnam not only shout, “LBJ must go,” 
but seem a little amazed that other liberals 
raise such questions as: 

1) Might not LBJ just possibly be right? 

2) If not LBJ’s policies, then whose? 

Most of the responses to the first question 
are more emotional than rational. And 
whether one agrees or disagrees in whole or 
in part with the possibility that LBJ might 
be right, it seems to me there is some room 
for respect for differing interpretations both 
of fact and of motive. 

The second question really brings the an- 
swers. We hear everything from getting com- 
pletely out of Vietnam to establishing Gavin's 
enclaves (which Gavin no longer favors) to 
“fighting only as necessary and no farther” 
(whatever that means). It seems that each 
has a different solution if he has one at all. 

In addition to lambasting LBJ and those 
who agree with him, many of the liberals also 
condemn those who simply have no fixed 
opinion on this highly complex problem and 
accordingly will not join in the attacks on 
the President. They also brush aside any sim- 
Uarity between Vietnam and Korea, scoff at 
the idea of military containment and really 
seem upset when asked, “Do the Republicans 
offer an alternative you prefer?” 

It is interesting to observe how most of the 
LBJ critics ignore the peace with freedom in 
Vietnam position taken by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Peace, a committee which includes 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Dean Acheson, Jimmy Byrnes, 
Gen. Lucius Clay, Dr. James Conant, former 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Roscoe Drummond, Eric 
Hoffer, Howard Lindsay, Ralph McGill, 
George Meany, Kermit Roosevelt, former Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Howard K. Smith, Lewis 
L. Strauss, Dr. Harold C. Urey, John Hay 
Whitney, and 88 others of equal knowledge 
and accomplishments. These men need no 
defense of their patriotism, and many of 
them need no defense of their liberalism. 
When these men say, 

We are a group of citizens who seek peace 
with freedom in Viet Nam . . We do so in 
the conviction that our own vital national 
interests are at stake in that troubled 
land... 

America cannot afford to let naked aggres- 
sion or the suppression of freedom go un- 
challenged. 

It should not be shrugged off. Neither 
should it be shrugged off when they contend 
that stopping the bombing must be accom- 
panied by the enemy’s stopping attacks and 
military reinforcement and supply for new 
attacks. 

I think we all agree—and certainly LBJ 
has emphasized many times—that anyone 
has the right to criticize any governmental 
policy any time. However, a fair evaluation 
of any officeholder has to be in the light of 
all his acts, and the support or opposition 
to his re-election should be made on the 
basis of alternatives. It might be possible to 
substitute one policy for the present one in 
Vietnam; it is certainly impossible to replace 
the present one with the many that have 
been suggested by the liberals. While many 
conservatives also have their idea of Vietnam 
policy, as do the outright hawks, we are here 
concerned with liberal critcism. And along 
with the liberals who have their ideas about 
Vietnam are some very loud liberal voices 
which denounce but offer nothing whatever 
in its place—just a vacuum. 

It is illogical in the extreme for liberals 
to turn their backs completely on the domes- 
tic accomplishments of the Johnson Admin- 
istration to focus the full measure of their 
disapproval on the Vietnam policy. They 
simply don’t believe in making a balance 
sheet; one liability, and nothing else counts. 
And unless I become better informed on our 
foreign policies and can suggest an alterna- 
tive policy, Iam not going to join in a blanket 
condemnation of President Johnson while ig- 
noring everything but the Vietnam policy. 
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Iam not a foreign policy expert, a charac- 
teristic which, while shared by many of the 
President’s critics, has not kept them from 
voicing vigorous protest. But I have lived 
long enough and witnessed enough history 
to know that peace cannot be assured merely 
by hating war or by appeasing the appetites 
of aggressors. 

There is only one basic question involved 
in the Vietnam controversy: Is it in the vital 
interest of the United States to have South- 
east Asia fall to the Communists? If the 
answer is no, then the administration is 
correct. If the answer is yes, then the Presi- 
dent is wrong. 

I know that many of my liberal friends will 
challenge this assumption. Does it follow, 
they argue, that by standing firm in Vietnam 
we can avoid large-scale future Communist 
aggression in the area? Obviously, there is 
no certain answer to this basic question. But 
there are likelihoods involved. And the likeli- 
hood is that by maintaining our commitment 
in Vietnam the United States has greatly re- 
duced the likelihood of future Communist 
aggression in the Southeast Asia region be- 
cause of the effect it will have on the Asiatics 
who are opposed to Communism and the rec- 
ognition by the Communists of the cost in- 
volved. For all its bloodiness and costliness, 
Vietnam will be a cheap price to pay if it 
leads to a stable and peaceful future for that 
troubled region, 

Certainly there are no guarantees that this 
will be so, But Presidents are offered few 
guarantees in the course of making momen- 
tous decisions. President Johnson’s decision 
to keep the Communist from gaining control 
of Vietnam by sending in American military 
forces may be one of the landmark decisions 
of the 196078. It is simply too soon to tell. 

Nonetheless there seems to be little justifi- 
cation for the fantastically irresponsible be- 
havior of those liberals who oppose these pol- 
icies and offer no reasonable alternatives and 
at the same time condemn Johnson across 
the board while admitting that they know of 
no likely candidate who would suit them 
better. Americans are certainly correct in 
hating war with violence. But the extreme 
behavior triggered in protest against this 
conflict tells more about the personality dis- 
turbances or political motives of the pro- 
testors, I think, than it does about the justi- 
fication for our policies. 

One basic difficulty with pacificism, it 
seems to me, is that in order to be effective 
in implementation, a potential adversary 
would have to be converted to the cause. If 
not, pacifists must expect to be swallowed up 
by aggressors who are not so inclined. The 
United States is not so inclined because 
others in the world are not so inclined. 

The onus for peace in Vietnam rests 
squarely with Hanoi, The Communists know 
that American planes will stop bombing their 
homeland the moment they, too, agree to 
stop military action and to sit down to talk. 
And Ho Chi Minh knows that peace talks 
could begin tomorrow if he wanted them to. 
I think it possible that his refusal to seri- 
ously negotiate may be due to his conviction 
that pressures in America may bring about 
conditions to his liking. I think that those 
who call upon President Johnson to end the 
bombing and ignore the responsibilities Hanoi 
must assume to similarly de-escalate do a 
grave disservice to those fighting to defend 
freedom in South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam is the enemy’s heartland. 
It is the center for military support and 
supplies. Why should North Vietnam be 
spared from air attack? Why should the 
enemy be free to move his men and supplies 
into the south? Why should North Vietnam's 
transportation routes, industrial plants, and 
assembling points be spared destruction? In 
short, why should the enemy be given a carte 
blanche invitation to remain strong and ef- 
fective behind the lines while invading an- 
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other country and fighting Americans? There 
may be no merit to any of these questions, 
but it seems to me as a confessed non-expert 
that they are relevant. 

There can be no argument over the fact 
that war is immoral. But the United States 
and its Vietnamese allies did not start this 
war. Hanoi did when it invaded South Viet- 
nam. And it is not immoral to carry this 
fight to the enemy. We did not seek this 
mission. But as the leading democracy in the 
world, this mission became ours because we 
and others believe that Americans value free- 
dom enough to help the weak defend theirs 
from the strong. 

The record clearly shows that the United 
States has persisted in trying to negotiate 
a settlement in Vietnam. We have been 
turned down many, many times, and our 
government continually offers to talk peace, 
In these efforts, our government has en- 
gaged in talks with hundreds of world figures, 
including oficials of the Hanoi government, 
I for one believe the President wants peace 
as sincerely as any man and will continue 
every effort to get it. Those who doubt this 
should understand his desire for peace if for 
no other reason than because of the war's 
interference with the domestic program. The 
complete doubters should admit this because 
Vietnam is the most serious threat to his 
political standing. 

In a speech earlier this year in San An- 
tonio Mr. Johnson declared that the United 
States is willing to stop bombing North Viet- 
nam the moment that Hanoi demonstrates 
its readiness for productive discussions. This 
was repeated during the Christmas holidays. 
At this writing the only response from Hanoi 
calls for our bombing to stop but Hanoi to 
be left free to continue to move and use 
military men and materials. 

I haven’t met a soul who professes to want 
Communist domination of Southeast Asia. 
Until I meet a sizeable number of such be- 
lievers, I must believe that the majority of 
Americans support our stand in Vietnam, not 
with relish but with the belief that no better 
alternative has been offered. 

It has been President Johnson’s fate to 
preside over the affairs of this nation during 
one of the most difficult and turbulent eras 
in our history. The administration has had 
its share of mistakes and failures—and suc- 
cesses, too—success to the extent that he had 
a whale of a credit balance on the balance 
sheet I keep. But in the final analysis, I can 
sum up the case for Lyndon Johnson by say- 
ing that I can think of no man who could 
have accomplished as much as he has. 

Eight years ago, in this paper, I wrote: 
“The more I study the record, the more in- 
clined I am to reject the question, ‘Why 
should a liberal be for Johnson?’ and sub- 
stitute for it, ‘How can a liberal not be for 
Johnson?’ “ It is a measure of President John- 
son’s success that this question is even more 
relevant today than it was in 1960. 


Table Egg Marketing Act 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing legislation to enable baby chick, 
started pullet, laying hen, and table egg 
producers to consistently provide an ade- 
quate supply of these commodities to 
meet the needs of consumers, to stabilize, 
maintain, and develop orderly marketing 
conditions at prices reasonable to the 
consumers and producers, and to promote 
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and expand the use and consumption of 
such commodities and products. 

The legislation is the result of discus- 
sions and agreements among commercial 
egg producers themselves to formulate 
a comprehensive program to provide for 
an egg-producer-designated program, 
run by producers with a minimum of gov- 
ernmental participation. The expense of 
administering this program will be borne 
by the egg producers, since their problem 
involves either over or under production 
of eggs. This enabling legislation will 
provide for an election, with the pro- 
ducers themselves having the only voice 
as to whether they want to place con- 
trols on their egg production. 

The State of California produces about. 
one-eighth of the Nation’s table eggs. 
Most of California’s and the Nation’s in- 
dependent egg producers are suffering 
from a severe economic squeeze due to 
the inability of the industry to match 
supplies with available demand. 

I believe that the industry should be 
assisted in their efforts to pull themselves. 
out of their present economic difficulties 
and urge the Congress to take speedy 
action on this legislation. 


The Right Kind of Demonstration 
HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, some days 
ago the employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at Waco arranged for the 
collection of various items that might be 
needed by our troops in Vietnam. On 
February 15, 1968, 14 boxes, weighing 
305 pounds, were shipped by the em- 
ployees of the Waco office for distribu- 
tion in Vietnam. Included were items 
both for our fighting men and for them 
to distribute to Vietnamese civilians. 

I am advised that the response to the 
campaign incident to sending these 
items was almost universal. I attribute 
this to the genuine concern of our em- 
Ployees for our men in Vietnam. The 
Veterans’ Administration has expanded 
its services to returning veterans so that 
these people are in daily contact with 
men who have been overseas. Unlike 
some of the groups who are getting the 
headlines, these conscientious employees 
of our Government are trying to help the 
men who are winning the war. 

These employees do not all hold Ph. D. 
degrees but they are patriotic Americans 
who do not burn their draft cards, do 
not go out of their way to insult the 
President or the Secretary of State, and 
who seem to have the old-fashioned idea 
that we should help our country and 
those who are fighting for our country 
rather than to try to destroy the image 
of America and encourage midnight as- 
sassins to destroy our friends and our 
troops in a distant land. 

I am proud to congratulate the em- 
ployees of the Waco office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 
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Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, across the 
Nation over 400,000 young people have 
been competing in the voice of democracy 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

The contest winner from each State 
is visiting Washington, D.C., this week 
as a guest of the VFW. 

Iowa’s winner, John Meidlinger, is 
from my congressional district. John at- 
tends Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Council Bluffs. Writing on the theme 
“Freedom’s Challenge,“ he has captured 
some thoughts about the meaning of 
freedom which all Americans—and for 
that matter, all people—should think 
deeply about. His message is a timely one, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By John Meidlinger, Iowa winner) 


One hundred and ninety years ago free- 
dom in the form of democracy was estab- 
lished on the American Continent. Since that 
time America has been involved almost con- 
tinuously in war. From the heroic idealism 
of the Revolutionary war to the bloody de- 
termination of the Second World War Amer- 
icans have fought with valor and bravery. 
Millions of Americans gladly served their 
country and hundreds of thousands have 
made the ultimate commitment of dying 
for it. Why have they thus chosen to serve 
and why have many chosen to die? The rea- 
son is as simple as it is beautiful. They be- 
lieved in an ideal. They believe in a world 
where their children and grandchildren 
would be free to enjoy all of the privileges 
of the freedom which they fought to estab- 
lish. A world where a man would be free 
to develop into what he wanted and to live 
as he wanted. 

The important question we must now ask 
is what have their deaths accomplished? As 
the heirs of this freedom, how have we used 
our privileges? How have we exercised our 
right? How have we fulfilled our obligations 
to this freedom? Freedom has not been given 
a divine mandate that it shall forever be 
nor have we been assured that it shall be 
in eternal continuance. The right of freedom, 
like a body, must be exercised, or like a body, 
it may grow sick and die. It will die of at- 
trition. I can not help but feel that our 
freedom, like an unexercised body, is growing 
stagnant and is dying of attrition. Examine 
with me, for a moment how our rights are 
being exercised. 

For example, in the constitution of the 
United States we are all guaranteed freedom 
of speech. The right, to form opinions, not 
only about all important issues, but once 
formed, to make these opinions known. Oh, 
we all admire the Father Groppi’s fighting 
for integrated housing in Milwaukee and the 
Martin Luther King’s working for justice for 
all in Alabama and the Barry Goldwaters 
standing by beliefs in spite of public antip- 
athy. But how many of us are willing to 
stand by what we believe and to make our 
convictions known? 

One senator wryly commented during the 
crucial days of the 1965 Civil Rights Fight 
that he had no idea what the voters in his 
state wanted of him. His constituents opin- 
ions, supposedly a major factor in his deci- 
sions, were represented by a mere handful 
of mail. If we are to maintain our Democracy 
it will be only through the intelligent deci- 
sions of the citizenry and without these opin- 
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ions our American system, a system described 
by F. Lee Bailey, as “so well loved and so 
seldom understood” will devolve into a cen- 
tralized autonomy as total as monarchy or 
dictatorship in history. And this is the chal- 
lenge of freedom now confronting us: to 
think, to conclude, and to act. 

In a study of Americans taken prisoner 
by the North Koreans during the Korean 
conflict it was found that many succumbed 
to the Communist propaganda not because 
of any physical or mental torture, but merely 
because the Communists interpreted Amer- 
ican History from their point of view. The 
Americans, not being firmly convinced of 
their own ideals or firmly understanding the 
American heritage were often easily converted 
to Communism. Why then were these men 
in the Korean conflict willing to fight and 
die for a country whose ideals they didn’t 
understand? The reason is because of a false 
god of nationalism, “My country right or 
wrong”. As song writer B. St. Marie put it, 
„He's fighting for Canada, he’s fighting for 
France, He's fighting for the USA. He's 
fighting for the Russians and He's fighting 
for Japan and we'll never put an end to war 
that way.” We must be convinced of freedom 
and its right. We must be willing to fight for 
this ideal, this way of life, not for a country. 
If you die for a country your life was in vain 
because countries can not profit from your 
sacrifice. Our task is to examine freedom for 
exactly what it is. To understand what free- 
dom engenders. And once we have under- 
stood what it is, to act on this, to work, to 
build this system of today into the ideal 
world of tomorrow. To build a world where 
men can live and work as men, a world where 
the long awaited fulfillment of a dream will 
finally come true and men will live in free- 
dom and harmony. 


Our Heritage and Our Duty 
HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks delivered February 18, 1968, by 
Gov. Jack Williams of the State of Ari- 
zona, which are worthy of being read by 
all: 

Sun Crry MASSING or COLORS 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, Pericles 
pronounced in his time words that would be 
highly appropriate in our own: “If,” he said, 
“Athens shall appear great to you, consider 
then that her glories were purchased by 
valiant men, and by men who learned their 
duty.” To emphasize the fact that our sol- 
diers of today are as vitally important as 
those of ancient Greece, let me repeat the 
words of General William C. Westmoreland, 
the commander of our forces in Vietnam. 
Please listen carefully: “The Americans in 
Vietnam know war at first hand. They see 
it for what it is. War is fear cloaked in cour- 
age. It is excitement overlaying boredom. It 
is close friendships with loneliness only a 
thought away.” When I ponder the words of 
this great soldier, I can almost visualize all 
the warriors of old, fighting side by side 
with those who now are so unselfishly giv- 
ing of themselves with pain, sacrifice, and 
yes, even death, knowing that if they fail, 
our way of life and freedom would vanish. 

This much I know—and I feel confident 
that I need not convince you—if we fail in 
Vietnam we will relinquish world leadership. 
And if we give up the leadership, who re- 
places us? Worn out Great Britain? De 
Gaulle’s pompous posturing France? No! 
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Everywhere Russia and Communism will re- 
place us and we'll deserve it. 

U.S. prestige has suffered hard blows of 
late. The capture of the Pueblo and the de- 
tention of its crew by the North Koreans 
is an act of aggression that not only hurts 
our pride but seriously hurts our standing 
in the world. And when our standing is hurt 
it is not just a matter for shame and em- 
barrassment, it means that enemies of this 
country will find it easier to embark on a 
similar course the next time opportunity pre- 
sents. 

These governments, spawned by commu- 
nism and backed by one or another of the 
great communistic powers, stand ready to go 
to tremendous lengths to injure us, to make 
the United States of America look bad in the 
eyes of the world. As you saw in the last few 
days in Vietnam, the lives of people mean 
nothing to them. They slaughtered some 300 
women and children within the last week 
simply in an effort to destroy confidence in 
our fighting forces, 

We fight on but not just for pride, to re- 
trieve a reputation. I think we must stay 
in Vietnam until the fight is won, that we 
must defend what is left of the free world 
wherever its defense is called for. 

If we do not stand shoulder to shoulder 
and resist these forces, which not only in 
Vietnam but in many, many parts of the 
world, are trying to force upon us the same 
yoke of slavery and tyranny which early 
Greece so feared and detested, generations 
to come, not only here but in communist- 
dominated countries as well, will have little 
to cheer them and stir them as they review 
their histories. 

If we do not meet the enemy on the perim- 
eter of our free world we must meet them 
in our own neighborhoods, on our own streets 
as our men are now fighting the Red guer- 
rillas on the streets and in the neighborhoods 
of Vietnam. 

Let us turn to the home front, and there is 
one. 

If you will but think for a moment, can 
you visualize in what words a Pericles or 
General Westmoreland a thousand years 
hence would glorify the draft card burners 
and other “slackers,” to borrow a World War 
I phrase, who shout so loudly—and do so 
little to preserve for posterity what this 
country symbolizes? 

Someone said the other day that Ameri- 
cans ought to have a little less pity for those 
who refuse to help themselves and a little 
more respect for those who do. 

I would be inclined to agree that in our 
eagerness to be the good guys in the world 
and to avoid the label of materialism pinned 
on us by those nations, that are “have-nots” 
and jealous, we have become tolerant of the 
mediocre and the irresponsible. 

Man is both material and spiritual. You 
can’t divorce the two. Unfortunately, we 
have become, today in some instances, so 
tolerant of the mediocre and the irrespon- 
sible that some people are deliberately un- 
clean and unproductive. Others have adopted 
failure as a goal, with time in jail admired 
as a badge of honor. 

It might be well to consider the affirma- 
tive virtues of our society instead of concen- 
trating on the negatives. We have long been 
a nation of reformers—descendants of the 
huguenots and the Pilgrims... stern-visaged 
men and righteous women dominate our folk 
lore ... but, what people they were to wrest 
from a stubborn wilderness a land and to 
hold it against a determined native! 

I would propose for your consideration that 
we take the worst of what we are really ac- 
cused of doing: The subjugation of the Red- 
man, the importation of the black man as a 
slave, and the Mexican war of the last cen- 
tury which was a war of aggression and re- 
sulted in territorial gains. 

In the perspective of that century, we were 
doing only those things all nations did, The 
native that we conquered for the most part 
lived by the bow and arrow and the lance. 
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And since that century we have tried to 
make amends. The slaves we had were sold 
as slaves by their own people and were im- 
ported at the end of a long era where in al- 
most every nation employed slaves. 

We forget that every people have been in 
slavery at one time and around the world in 
the last century, nations were seizing terri- 
tory. I do not condone a single one of these 


But what other nation abuses itself in an 
agony of self-recrimination over its past 
faults? Yet every nation is guilty of them. 
And what nation has such a record as this 
one—Cuba, Philippines, Japan; where have 
we taken land? ... Instead, we have written 
a magnificent record of restraint, And where 
is there such a melting pot of people—all 
kinds of people? And while all have not done 
well, each of them has their successes and 
even our poor are the most affluent poor in 
the world compared to the belly-bloating 
poverty of India and China and the Far and 
Near East... 

We have far to go, but we also have come 
a long way. Less than seven percent of the 
people of the world living on less than seven 
percent of the land surface have produced 
more for more people of all colors, races and 
creeds than anywhere else in the world and 
in history. 

This massing of the colors is to call to 
memory those members of the Armed Forces 
who died to serve our country in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, But it also is a time to review the 
military preparedness of the United States— 
as a “power for peace” that is the essential 
force for freedom in a threatened and trou- 
bled world; and to honor and respect those 
who have the vision and the courage to 
stoke the fires that generate this power. 

To all Americans, this day should also be 
@ symbol of hope, of confidence, and of 
pride—hope for a more peaceful world; con- 
fidence in the nation’s strength and in the 
vision and wisdom of its leaders, and just 
pride in all the Armed Forces and in all the 
men and women who serve in them, at home 
and in distant lands. 

It is fitting that on this day we direct our 
attention to our Armed Forces on the front 
line who are contributing and sacrificing the 
most for their homeland. I am told that 
more than 500,000 of the three and a quarter 
million members of our Armed Forces are on 
duty in South Vietnam. They do honor to 
the highest traditions of American fighting 
men, present and past. I honor and salute 
them! Turning aside from the main theatre 
of the present war, (and I say it is a war 
even though there has been no formal decla- 
ration), let us direct our attention to other 
arenas where we are faced with a constant 
battle against this same foe. Our neighbors 
to the south, from Mexico to the southern 
tip of Chile are constantly harassed and op- 
posed and infiltrated and even invaded by the 
international organization of communism. 
Anyone who doesn’t believe this need only 
read the article which appeared in the Ari- 
zona Republic on Sunday, May 14, 1967, 
which related the landing in Venezuela of a 
guerrilla force led by Cuban army officers. 
Fomenting and supporting these acts of ag- 
gression, characterized by subversion and in- 
surgency against lawful government, seem to 
have become the primary technique of the 
Communists in their efforts at world domi- 
nation. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in as- 
serting that as long as people like you and 
I have any voice in this matter, the United 
States and its Allies do not intend to let 
them succeed, in any part of the world 
whatsoever. There are many means and tools 
at our disposal, which we can use in these 
areas; but nonetheless, we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that it is the communist military 
strength which forms the hard core of the 
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threat against which the free world’s collec- 
tive defenses must be maintained. 

Regardless of what your political or other 
philosophies may be, we must support our 
President in whatever judgments he makes 
to increase our weapon and combat troop 
strength. According to information which 
I believe to be authentic, we have some 
750,000 more personnel on active duty than 
two years ago, when the decision was made 
to deploy U.S. forces overseas to help the 
South Vietnamese people prevent a commu- 
nist take-over. Of course, no one can predict 
with certainty how and to what extent the 
United States may be called upon to use its 
total military power in the future. With in- 
creased preparedness and participation come 
increased sacrifices on the part of all of us, 
but no one realizes more than I that greater 
sacrifices and greater contributions in a 
conflict such as that with which we are 
faced in Southeast Asia rest more upon our 
men in the field than upon any other seg- 
ment of our population. These forces now, 
as in the past, perform their duties with 
bravery and skill. We at home will do our 
utmost, without hesitation and to the best 
of our ability to help them in their struggle 
to assure the final victory we seek and must 
have. 

As we meet here today we particularly 
want to honor the valiant men who have 
received their country’s highest award—The 
Medal of Honor—for action in Vietnam. 
Some have made the supreme sacrifice for 
their country and their countrymen. I am 
mindful of a letter written by one of them to 
his parents just two days before he was 
killed in action, which read: “Believe me, I 
didn't want to die, but I know it was a part 
of my job. I want my country to live for 
billions and billions of years to come. I 
want it to stand as a light to all people op- 
pressed and guide them to the same freedom 
we know. If we can stand and fight for 
freedom, then I think we have done the 
job God set down for us.” 

Thank you. 


ICS: Company of Distinction 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, if a com- 
pany in America has two, three, four, or 
five of the top 100 corporations of this 
Nation for clients, it has achieved an 
enviable distinction. 

What shall we say, then, about a com- 
pany which has 77 of the top 100 cor- 
porations as clients? This is precisely 
the story of the International Education 
Services Division of the International 
Correspondence Schools, headquartered 
in the city of Scranton, Pa. 

This is one of the most astonishing 
companies in America. Only recently has 
the Nation turned its attention to the 
problem of high school dropouts. The 
ICS has been working to educate drop- 
outs for the past 50 years. It has also 
developed special training for workers 
who have found their old skills replaced 
by machines. The ICS has been doing 
such special training for generations. 
There is a new interest in getting our 
college-trained people back into the 
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classrooms to prepare them for new ca- 
reers in public service. The ICS has been 
doing this same thing for hundreds of 
thousands of people all over the world 
for many, many years. 

I should like to pay my own personal 
tribute to ICS and to its parent corpora- 
tion, the International Textbook Corp. 
It is not only a most substantial em- 
ployer in Scranton, but has made the 
name of our city known throughout the 
whole world in a most distinguished 
manner. 

The New York Times has taken note 
of this splendid corporation. With per- 
mission, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
pero caer from the edition of March 


Ir Is Not ALL HOMEWORK AT CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLS 
(By H, J. Maidenberg) 

SCRANTON, Pa.—When Lutz von Staa was 
tapped by Massey- m, Ltd., of Canada 
last year to be controller of its Brazilian sub- 
sidiary, both he and the company had a prob- 
lem. Mr. von Staa, a crack engineer, had no 
training in accounting or any other tools of a 
controller, and the industrial and farm ma- 
chinery maker had little time to fill the post. 

First, the company had the native Bra- 
gilian sit in with a top accounting firm in 
Rio de Janeiro for a month. Then they de- 
cided to get in touch with International 
Correspondence Schools at their headquarters 
here. 

Quickly, I.C.S. officials discussed the prob- 
lem with the company, outlined a plan of 
action, installed the Brazilian in a local motel 
and had relays of their experts train the 
engineer in a matter of weeks. ~ 

The project was only one of about 8,000 
training arrangements we have with indus- 
try,” Dr. John C. Villaume, president of I. O. S., 
recounted the other day. “In fact, 77 of the 
nation’s top 100 corporations are clients of 
our relatively new division, International 
Education Services.” 

LONGTIME IMAGE 

To most people, International Correspond- 
ence Schools bring to mind the ads that 
N. W. Ayer & Son have been preparing and 
placing for them in magazines since 1896. 
They invariably portray a young high school 
dropout concerned about his future, a mid- 
dle-age factory worker worried over automa- 
tion, or frustrated clerks and housewives 
yearning to be somebody.“ 

Indeed, when I.C.S. enrolls its eight- 
millionth student some time this summer, he 
may be one of these, or even a prison inmate 
(1,500 graduates a year) with time on his 
hands. Chances are, however, that the stu- 
dent is also likely to be a skilled technician, 
training instructor or college-educated execu- 
tive seeking to upgrade his skills to cope with 
greater responsibilities or merely trying to 
keep pace with changing technology. 

Whoever he is, the student will be part 
of the nation’s $35-billion education “indus- 
try” and in particular, a customer of the $35- 
million International Textbook Company, the 
little-known parent of the world’s oldest and 
largest correspondence school. 

While today’s I.C.S. student may still 
start his home study courses by filling out 
a coupon in a pulp magazine, just as others 
have done since the company was founded 
in 1890, he is just as likely to have instruc- 
tion in, say, the “Lithium Bromide Absorb- 
tion System,” paid for by his employer. 

REASONS FOR USE 

“Although many progressive corporations 

have training programs,” Anthony J. Roan, 
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sales manager of International Educational 
Services, the industrial arm of I. C. S., ex- 
plained, “they still find it profitable to en- 
gage us for in-plant training, and the rea- 
sons are as varied as the problems they bring 
us.” 

For one thing, Mr. Roan said outsiders are 
not involved in corporate feuds or politics 
and often work much better with employees. 
“We can usually see the problem clearer.” 

The project may consist of training em- 
ployes in new computer devices, such as the 
Acramatic Numerical Control machine being 
produced by the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company. It may involve something like the 
870 plans worked out for the American Home 
Lighting Institute to train salesmen, 

“In that case,” Harry L. Kraft, assistant 
director of industrial training, recalled, “we 
found that lighting fixture salesmen often 
did not know anything about candlepower 
or other technical aspects of their field, Even 
such little things as having the salesman 
say to a customer, ‘How may I help you’ 
rather than ‘May I help you’ makes a differ- 
ence—in the cash register.” 

Other LE.S. executives, almost all of whom 
are former teachers and educators, pointed 
out that many corporations find that “raid- 
ing” competitors for skilled people means 
“hopping aboard a merry-go-round.” They 
are often raided in turn. 

The projects may consist of seminars, spe- 
cial courses to train instructors already em- 
ployed by corporate clients, or new p 
to fit a particular need. “We find the best 
talent in the field, work out a plan of teach- 
ing and arrange for a specified course of 
action,” Dr. Villaume explained. 

Established a year ago, International Edu- 
cational Services is actually an outgrowth 
of the original purpose that led to the found- 
ing of I.C.S_ Presently the largest employer 
in this city with 2,000 employes, the com- 
pany was the child of a newspaper editor, 
Thomas J. Foster. 

Mr. Foster was appalled by the thousands 
who were killed each year in coal mining 
areas such as this one was. His editorials on 
the subject led to his investigations and 
publishing of booklets on industrial acci- 
dents and their prevention. His first course 
was one to prepare candidates for mine fore- 
man. (He had campaigned for their examina- 
tion and licensing by the state.) 

One of the company’s earliest clients was 
the Union Pacific Railroad (1902). About the 
same time, the International Textbook Com- 
pany was founded and later became the par- 
ent organization. 

Another outshoot, Haddon Craftmen, was 
set up as the printing unit. Today, Haddon 
produces 100,000 hard-bound books a day 
here and I.C.S. lets out its printing to other 
concerns, 

Among Haddon's recent productions was 
the printing of Death of a President“ by 
William Manchester, and “Twenty Letters to 
a Friend,” by Svetlana Alliuyeva. It prints 
and binds books for the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and 20 other book clubs. Some 5,000 
paperbacks are also produced by Haddon 
each day. 

I.C.S. also operates in 40 foreign lands, 
with major divisional headquarters in Can- 
ada and London. A large Latin American 
field force is supervised from Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Basically, I.C.S. continues to operate its 
individual courses with about 600 representa- 
tives scattered about the country, Applicants 
are referred to the representative in his area 
who visits him and determines his aptitude 
for the course. “It is in the interest of the 
agent to place and keep the student on his 
course,” Dr. Villaume said. “Dropouts cut his 
income.” 

A staff of 120 full-time and 160 part-time 
teachers correct about 5,000 tests each day. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Washington Report 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
my March 1968 Washington Report in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WASHINGTON REPORT, Manch 1968 

(By Congressman WILLIAM E. MINSHALL) 


Peace in Vietnam, peace in our cities, 
peace of mind about the value of our dollar 
and the credibility of our government—these 
are the vital issues before the Nation, the 
Administration and the Congress in 1968. 

American troops in Vietnam now near the 
600,000 mark, true to the gloomy prediction 
I made in my February 1966 newsletter. After 
9 years on the Defense Appropriations sub- 
committee, where I spend many months a 
year interrogating Pentagon witnesses in top- 
secret sessions, I have reached this conclu- 
sion: President Johnson’s gradual escalation 
of the war in Vietnam has produced many 
false and optimistic promises, resulting in 
nothing but confusion and dissension on the 
home front and higher American casualty 
rates in Vietnam. Our policy must be com- 
pletely reassessed and changed with the goal 
of either winning or negotiating an honor- 
able peace so we can bring our troops home 
as quickly as possible .. Between 1941-45 
we spent $284 billion on defense. From 1965 
through this year’s proposed military budget, 
the nation will have expended $322 billion— 
or $38 billion more than during World War II. 
The White House initially is asking $77.1 bil- 
lion for defense in fiscal 1969, the largest sin- 
gle money bill in world history, nearly a third 
of it earmarked for Vietnam, Late reports 
indicate that further Presidential war re- 
quests will increase this amount by several 
billions of dollars. 

Another long hot summer threatens Amer- 
icans on the home front and Congress hope- 
fully will crack down on crime and rioting. 
An estimated $60 million was spent cool- 
ing off” trouble spots last summer and an 
additional $25 billion went to fight sub- 
standard housing, lack of education and job 
skills, and other social problems. Although 
the President’s proposed anti-riot legisla- 
tion is not as strong as many wish, it may 
open the door to consideration of bills such 
as my H.R. 883 which imposes stiff penalties 
against persons inciting civil unrest. ... 
I am continuing to prod the Justice Depart- 
ment to enforce federal laws now on the 
books against inciting to riot, sedition and 
undermining our military—clearly applica- 
ble to Stokely Carmichael and other profes- 
sional agitators ... FBI statistics show major 
crime is up 88% since 1960! Drug abuse is 
an increasing source of trouble and great 
concern to all law enforcement agencies. 
The House Interstate Committee is consid- 
ering narcotic-control bills including my H.R. 
14890 to severely penalize illegal manufac- 
ture, sale or possession of LSD and other hal- 
lucinogenic, depressant or stimulant drugs. 

Federal spending, higher tares, inflation 
will ignite sharp debate as Congress makes 
decisions on the President’s record-break- 
ing request for $201.7 billion for fiscal 1969. 
This includes new and increased spending 
proposals of $15.2 billion. The new budget 
totals about $14 billion more than it cost 
to run our entire national government from 
the First Congress in 1789 through 1942... 
The President continues to urge a 10% sur- 
charge on personal income taxes to offset 
his enormous spending plans, but Congres- 
sional opposition to the tax hike remains 
firm with strong backing from hard-pressed 
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taxpayers calling for cuts in federal expend- 
itures as a prerequisite. The President's re- 
quest for an additional 45,600 new civilian 
employees on the federal payroll adds in- 
sult to injury... Administration efforts to 
impose a travel tax is not the answer to 
the balance of payments crisis which is the 
result primarily of the government’s own 
foreign extravagances. In my view the tax 
would be a restriction on the freedom of 
Americans to travel, which accounts for only 
a small percentage of our gold outflow. 

Washington prepares for another record 
tourist year, expected to top 1967 when more 
than 9 million visitors crowded the city. If 
you plan to visit the Nation’s Capital this 
spring prepare for hotel reservation prob- 
lems, sore feet, bumper-to-bumper traffic, 
parking woes. Let my Capitol staff know well 
in advance of your trip—we're glad to see 
you, but tour problems are many. The White 
House, for example, rigidly limits each Con- 
gressional office to a small first-come, first- 
serve quota for its special tour. 

“You Can Go to College,” a booklet com- 
piling data on public and private loans, 
scholarships and other higher tuition aids 
has been sent in quantity to high school 
counselors in the 23rd District. If your high 
school student has not yet received a copy, 
I have a limited supply available, 

For those of you receiving my newsletter 
for the first time Washington Report” is 
designed to bring you at frequent intervals, 
news of the Nation’s Capital, reporting just 
the facts and personal accounts. Your com- 
ments and suggestions are most welcome. For 
your convenience I maintain two full-time 
Offices, at the addresses given below, and am 
always as close as your corner mailbox or 
telephone. If your address is not correct on 
this newsletter envelope, please advise either 
of my offices. 

Cleveland office: 2951 New Federal Office 
Building. 

Washington office: 
Building. 


2243 Rayburn Office 


Hon. Dominick V. Daniels Truly the 
People’s Congressman 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished Members of this 
House is the able gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. His work in behalf 
of the aged, the handicapped, and the 
poor have won him the respect of all 
Members of this House on both sides of 
the aisle. Truly he has been the people’s 
Congressman. 

Recently, our good friend, from New 
Jersey's 14th District, was honored by 
the Order of Ahepa, Hudson Chapter No. 
108 of Jersey City, N.J. 

In order that all Members of this 
House may know how high this devoted 
public servant stands in the esteem of 
the members of this worthy organization, 
I include a resolution, unanimously 
adopted by Chapter No. 108, following 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

UNANIMOUS RESOLUTIONS OF HUDSON CHAP- 
TER No. 108 Ar JERSEY Crry, N.J. 

Whereas, the Honorable D. V. Daniels, 

United States Representative of the State of 


New Jersey, has labored diligently in the in- 
terests of the citizens of this Congressional 
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jurisdiction, and of the United States of 
America, and 
Whereas, the Order of Ahepa is conducting 
its 18th Biennial National Banquet in honor 
of the Congress of the United States in the 
city of Washington, D.C., on Monday, March 
18, 1968, and k 
Whereas, the members of the Hudson 
Chapter of the Order of Ahepa at Jersey City, 
New Jersey, do wish to show their expression 
of appreciation to the Honorable D. V. Dan- 
iels for his service and devotion to duty, 
therefore 
Be it resolved that, by Unanimous Reso- 
lution this Chapter of the Order of Ahepa 
designate the Honorable D. V. Daniels as its 
Honor Guest at the 18th Ahepa National 
Banquet, honoring the Congress of the 
United States. 
Done, This 28th day of February, 1968. 
JOHN MILLAS, 
Chapter President. 
GEORGE POULO, 
Chapter Secretary. 


A Big Surprise 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the signs of our times is the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with Federal standards being 
made to stand out as superior to those of 
the individual. 

A striking example of this was illus- 
trated through an article that appeared 
in the editorial section of the March 8, 
1968, issue of the Herald, a popular 
weekly publication in my congressional 
district. Because this article touches on 
a disturbing development in citizen- 
Government relations, I insert it in the 
Recorp for the attention of my col- 
leagues. The article follows: 

A Bic SURPRISE 

Mount Angel, Oregon, is a peaceful rural 
community of 1,600 persons lying in the 
lush, rolling hills of the Willamette Valley. 
It is a religious and agricultural center. The 
visitor is immediately struck by the neatness 
of the community and its environs. There are 
thousands of similar communities through- 
out the United States. No one was more 
shocked than the residents of Mount Angel 
when they were advised by poverty officials 
that 40 per cent of the people living in the 
community were poverty-stricken. 

It seems that the people of Mount Angel 
are on the wrong side of the arbitrary line 
that officialdom has drawn between poverty 
and affluence. So now, Mount Angel is offi- 
cially classed as a blighted area. The first 
step, apparently, is to establish a poverty 
Office for which the residents of the Mount 
Angel area must put up one third of the 
cost. Then the people must be educated, they 
must develop a new attitude, they must 
learn to ask for help—whether they need it or 
not. The good federal shepherd is ready to 
take them under his wing. 

Not surprising, as a poverty official found, 
“Most of these people don’t know where to 
find help, We point them to the employment 
Office, welfare, to the abundant foods pro- 
gram or wherever they qualify ...” The good 
people of Mount Angel didn’t even know 
they needed help, but they will learn, as will 
all the inmates of the welfare state, as times 
goes on. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Difficulty in Understanding Riot Report 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, two distin- 
guished columnists, Mr. David Lawrence 
and Mr. James Kilpatrick, find difficulty 
in understanding how a supposedly ob- 
jective panel, such as the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders, could fail 
to find any fault with the criminals who 
were directly responsible in the rioting. 

Under Extensions of Remarks, I in- 
clude the column of Mr. Lawrence of 
March 4, 1967, and Mr. Kilpatrick’s col- 
umn of March 7, 1967, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star, as fol- 
lows: 

Rior REPORT REFLECTS PANEL MAKEUP 

(By David Lawrence) 

Although the report of the President's 
Commission on Civil Disorder contains 200,- 
000 words, not a single sentence in it recom- 
mends the arrest and imprisonment of the 
persons who have incited violence and the 
riots of 1967. 

This is not surprising. For out of the 11- 
member commission, six hold elected office, 
one is running for the U.S. Senate this year, 
one is the leader of a big labor union, and 
one is the executive director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, who calls the report “excellent.” 

Politicians and others who are responsive 
to the Negro vote in big cities are so involved 
in the racial controversies of today that they 
are not likely to take impartial positions on 
the subject of law enforcement. This could 
be expected only from a panel consisting 
solely of judges or former members of the 
judiciary. 

While the commission said that it found 
no evidence that “all or any of the disorders, 
or the incidents that led to them, were plan- 
ned or directed by any organization or group, 
international, national or local,” the next 
paragraph was seemingly contradictory and 
read as follows: 

“Militant organizations, local and national, 
and individual agitators, who repeatedly fore- 
cast and called for violence, were active in 
the spring and summer of 1967. We believe 
that they sought to encourage violence, and 
that they helped to create an atmosphere 
that contributed to the outbreak of dis- 
order.” 

Then why weren't they prosecuted? This 
question arises again and again, as details 
of the incidents and riots are portrayed in 
the commission’s report. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. is enthusiastic 
about the commission’s document. He says 
the recommendations confirm what he has 
been saying all along—namely, that the 
United States faces “chaos and disintegra- 
tion” if something isn’t done to bring the 
Negro into the mainstream of American so- 
cial and economic life. 

The commission advocates the expendi- 
ture of many billions of dollars in programs 
to improve community life and the economic 
position of the underprivileged, but it blames 
the terrorism and the encouragement to vio- 
lence on the white people of America. The 
report says: 

“A climate that tends toward approval and 
encouragement of violence as a form of pro- 
test has been created by white terrorism di- 
rected against nonviolent protest; by the 
open defiance of law and federal authority by 
state and local officials resisting desegrega- 
tion; and by some protest groups engaging 
in civil disobedience who turn their backs on 
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nonviolence, go beyond the constitutionally 
protected rights of petition and free assem- 
bly, and resort to violence to attempt to 
compel alteration of laws and policies with 
which they disagree.” 

In the main, the report attempts to show 
why Negroes have risen up in protest in 
many cities, and declares: 

“The civil disorders of 1967 involved Ne- 
groes acting against local symbols of white 
American society, authority and property in 
Negro neighborhoods—rather than against 
white persons.” 

But then the commission goes on to say 
that “white racism is essentially responsible 
for the explosive mixture which has been 
accumulating in our cities since the end of 
World War II.” It adds, “To some Negroes, 
police have come to symbolize white power, 
white racism and white repression.” 

Nobody doubts that “racism” exists in 
America. But who has been intensifying it 
and inflaming both sides in the last five 
years? This is the central fact which is 
avoided entirely by the commission. It fails 
to note that speakers for militant Negro or- 
ganizations have preached violence and have 
threatened more and more riots unless Con- 
gress grants the demands of Mobocracy. 

Every public issue can be debated in an 
orderly manner. There are plenty of audito- 
riums, convention halls and stadiums where 
people can gather and hear addresses and 
debates on controversial questions. But 
when the streets are used for provocative 
“demonstrations,” it means that many per- 
sons either join in or resent the manifesta- 
tions of rebellion and the disregard for pub- 
lic order. 

The commission’s report is not going to 
help produce that spirit of reconciliation and 
friondly association between the races which 
alone can, in the long run, bring peace inside 
America. 


CIVIL DISORDER REPORT A WHITEWASH 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Forgive me if I come as late as Lyndon 
Johnson to the Report of the President's Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders. The 
report ran to six volumes and 250,000 words. 
There was some obligation to plow through 
most of it before sounding off. 

The report makes some excellent points. 
It is especially effective in its analysis of 
Negro housing problems, and it rightly 
points to the gross errors of urban renewal 
as a key factor in a bad situation. The com- 
mission's harsh indictment of police and 
Guardsmen is fully deserved, and the report's 
warning against “over-reaction” this summer 
is immensely useful. Several recommenda- 
tions for improved communication between 
black and white make obvious sense. 

When that has been said, it remains to be 
said that the report, viewed as a whole, is 
woefully unbalanced. Most of the major rec- 
ommendations are unrealistic; some of 
them—for example, that the minimum wage 
be further increased—are misguided. And sad 
to say, in its long review of the 1967 riots, 
the commission has come up with the great- 
est whitewash job since Tom Sawyer laid 
aside his brush. 

From this report, it appears that everyone 
was to blame for the riots—everyone, that 
is, but the rioters themselves. It is unbe- 
lievable. They appear in the narrative por- 
tions of the report as faceless agents of a 
passive mood: Rocks were hurled, bottles 
were thrown. Elsewhere, the report falls into 
sociological thumb-sucking: “Society had 
failed to teach the rioters how to read, so 
they looted TV sets instead. At every point, 
the commission’s tendency is to rationalize, 
to excuse, to defend. 

Government programs were to blame; these 
did not reach the people. Judges were to 
blame; they did not protect the looters’ con- 
stitutional rights. Police were to blame; they 
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were disrespectful. The press was to blame, it 
failed to understand, Above all, “white 
racism is essentially responsible’ for the 
ghetto conditions that provoked the fearful 
violence. 

It is thus “white racism” that is responsi- 
ble for what the commission terms its basic 
conclusion, that “our nation is moving 
toward two societies, one black, one white— 
separate and unequal.” This basic conclusion 
is basically false. For the past 30 years, our 
nation has not been moving toward a sepa- 
rate society, but away from it; and if this 
movement toward an integrated, multiracial 
society recently has been slowed, it is at least 
partly because of the “black racism” that 
manifests itself in a bloody cry for apartheid 
in reverse: Kill Whitey!” 

You would catch no hint of this from the 
commission’s report. When the commission 
speaks to the black racists, it speaks in the 
barest murmur of disapproval. They provided 
“an ugly background noise.” The advocates 
of black power “unconsciously function as an 
accommodation to white racism.” That is 
about the size of it. 

The Negro, it is said, wants to walk alone. 
Splendid. But what is the commission’s an- 
swer? It is to recommend new crutches. Wel- 
fare recipients are aggrieved by regulations 
which operate “to remind recipients that 
they are considered untrustworthy, promis- 
cuous and lazy.” It is an understandable 
grievance. What does the commission pro- 
pose? It proposes a guaranteed annual in- 
come, higher rent supplements, make-work 
jobs, and a proliferation of easier handouts. 

Of the Negro’s responsibility for his own 
destiny there is scarcely a word. It is some- 
one else’s responsibility—private industry, 
public institutions, mostly the federal gov- 
ernment. Most of the answers are to come 
from outside the ghetto, from builders, bank- 
ers, planners, lawmakers. The commission 
avoided price tags, but most estimates are 
that the federal proposals alone would cost 
$150 billion over the next five years. Where is 
the money coming from? Who could spend it 
wisely? Would the recommended programs 
change white attitudes—or black? 

God knows white society has its faults, and 
blind racial prejudice is among them. But 
it is an enormous disservice for this prestig- 
ious commission to proclaim that the ghetto’s 
miseries are all the white man’s doing. When 
one inquires why the city is burning, it 
ought not to be amiss to direct a few ques- 
tions at the man with the torch in his hand. 


Miracles of Measurement for a Greater 
Technology 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
no exaggeration to state that precision 
measurement is one of the foundation 
stones of modern technology. In the field 
of precision measurement, the ultimate 
authority is the National Bureau of 
Standards. Measurement is heavily de- 
pendent upon sophisticated instrumenta- 
tion and testing equipment, and one of 
the leading manufacturers in the field is 
the Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., 
of Willow Grove, Pa. The relationship be- 
tween the National Bureau of Standards 
and the Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co. is like a two-way street. NBS uses 
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Tinius Olsen equipment in conducting 
its broad-gauge research and develop- 
ment program. At the same time, the 
highly-accurate instrumentation manu- 
factured by the company is calibrated 
against the basic measurement standards 
maintained by the National Bureau of 
Standards. This interesting partnership 
is described in an article “The National 
Bureau of Standards: Miracles of Meas- 
urement for a Greater Technology,” 
which appeared in a magazine published 
by the Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co. 
I include the article in the RECORD: 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU oF STANDARDS MIRA- 
CLES OF MEASUREMENT FOR A GREATER TECH- 
NOLOGY 


Imagine a clock . . . not an ordinary clock, 
but an atomic clock that splits a second into 
almost ten billion parts and is accurate to 
the equivalent of one second in 30,000 years. 
An impossibility? Science fiction? No, this is 
technical reality—the astounding reality and 
incredible precision achieved by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Yet NBS per- 
sonnel are hard at work designing a clock a 
hundred times more accurate because their 
present atomic time-piece just isn’t accu- 
rate enough for certain space age applications, 

Measuring atomic time, however, is but a 
minute part of the essential role NBS plays 
in furthering technical progress. Its mission 
is to promote our economic development 
through fuller use of science and technology. 
Thus it has become a primary technical 
resource affecting directly or indirectly every 
man, woman and child in America. 

The extreme importance of the National 
Bureau of Standards is dramatically evi- 
denced by the new $120 million NBS complex 
at Gaithersburg, Md. Dedicated in November 
1966, this mammoth facility (with five spe- 
cial purpose labs still to be completed) is 
located on a 565-acre tract 20 miles north- 
west of Washington, D.C. and represents one 
of the most modern research installations in 
the country. 

Here, the Bureau’s staff of over 2500 carries 
out its vital multi-faceted operations geared 
to “assuring maximum application of the 
physical and engineering sciences to the ad- 
vancement of technology in industry and 
commerce.” And the scope of the Bureau’s 
work is as broad as its goals. 

A TOTAL R/D ORGANIZATION 

NBS is certainly far more than the keeper 
of our national measurement standards. At 
its new facility, research, development and 
service work is undertaken in such areas as 
materials evaluation, engineering mechanics, 
metrology, polymers, nuclear and radiation 
physics, chemistry, safety, instrumentation 
and more. NBS is better equipped than ever 
before to meet the nation’s measurement 
needs and provide essential services to sci- 
ence and industry. 

Housed in the Bureau’s new labs is some 
of the most sophisticated and accurate test- 
ing, measuring, and evaluating equipment in 
the world. For example, the Bureau's new 
10-megawatt high-flux nuclear reactor will 
soon be used for fundamental research on 
materials of all kinds. The intense thermal 
radiations provided by the reactor consti- 
tute a powerful tool in the analysis of solids 
and liquids by neutron diffraction. 

An equally powerful tool in the analysis 
of materials is the vast array of specialized 
and universal testing equipment used by the 
Bureau. NBS recognizes that our scientific, 
technical and industrial progress is primar- 
ily materials limited. And the key to the im- 
provement of present materials and the 
creation of new ones, the Bureau notes, is 
“a thorough understanding of existing ma- 
terials.” Thus, the importance of physical 
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testing to the Bureau’s program cannot be 
overestimated. 


A MILLION POUNDS OF DEADWEIGHT 


Great numbers of physical testing ma- 
chines and accessories—including Tinius 
Olsen testing equipment—are found 
throughout the new complex. But perhaps 
the role of physical testing is most vividly 
demonstrated in the Engineering Mechanics 
Building where the Bureau carries out its 
Force Measurement Program. Housed in this 
building is a great variety of compression 
and tension testing machines used for re- 
search on structural elements and force 
standardization. Here, the Bureau gives vital 
support to space, defense and industrial 
programs. 

Included in the Engineering Mechanics 
Building is a one-million-pound deadweight 
force calibrating machine—the largest such 
machine in the world. This towering unit 
includes twenty 50,000 Ib. stainless steel 
weights, each accurate to plus or minus one- 
fourth pound and all weighing within one 
pound of each other. This machine—and six 
others of smaller capacities like it—is used 
to calibrate proving rings which, in turn, 
are used to accurately calibrate other phys- 
ical testing equipment. For example, 
Tinius Olsen Proving Rings are derived 
from R&D activity carried out by Bureau 
personnel. Thus, Tinius Olsen not only 
helps the Bureau set its standards of meas- 
urement and obtain important data on the 
properties of materials, but we rely on the 
Bureau’s standards for our own calibrating 
accuracy. 

THE PRODUCT OF NBS: MEANINGFUL PRECISION 


And accuracy, in a sense, is the business of 
NBS. But, more important, the Bureau at- 
tempts to translate that accuracy into mean- 
ingful measurements that aid our nation’s 
designers, engineers, scientists and techni- 
cians in their daily work. These people, in 
turn, develop the products and systems that 
give us the high standard of living we enjoy 
today. 

For example, interchangeable parts—the 
keys to mass production—rely on accurate 
measurement for proper function in an as- 
sembly, Improved products result in no small 
part from improved testing and measuring 
which permit more accurate and imaginative 
engineering and manufacturing. And in these 
areas, as in others, physical testing provides 
Bureau personnel with vital materials evalu- 
ation data and effective testing and measur- 
ing techniques. 

SERVING TECHNOLOGY—AND AMERICA 


With such tools as nuclear reactors and 
physical testing equipment at the disposal 
of its highly-skilled personnel, the Bureau 
serves the nation in myriad ways. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is, indeed far, far 
more than the keeper of our national meas- 
urement standards. NBS stimulates and fa- 
cilitates work in the scientific and technical 
communities and performs in its own labs, 
important research not being done elsewhere. 
It plays the role of a technical resource for 
standard-making groups in industry, such as 
the American Society for Testing and Mate- 
rials, NBS helps represent the American 
point of view in the adoption of international 
standards so that our products are not un- 
fairly barred from foreign markets. It is a 
center for gathering, organizing and distrib- 
uting technical literature. It publishes in- 
valuable data on what to measure, how to 
measure, and how to measure how well you've 
measured. 

The Bureau even seeks to expand the use 
of engineering measurement techniques into 
new fields—such as measuring the character- 
istics and behavior of an entire system—to 
provide more rational quantitative ap- 
proaches to problems. 
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Indeed, NBS is a central technical resource 
for the Federal Government, and as such has 
access to the technical competence of other 
governmental agencies. This results in a mul- 
tiplication of its already vast resources. And 
these resources are constantly called on to 
tackle the most challenging problems—such 
as developing special purpose computer sys- 
tems and designing automatic floating 
weather stations. Like keeping atomic time 
or creating, within a few pounds, a million 
pounds of deadweight, challenging projects 
are commonplace at the Bureau. 


TECHNICAL TEAMWORK 


The explosive growth of science and tech- 
nology has brought urgent demands for new 
and more accurate standards, better meas- 
urement methods and greater availability of 
data on materials properties. The National 
Bureau of Standards is best equipped to 
fulfill these demands. And physicial testing 
plays an instrumental role in enabling the 
Bureau to meet those demands. It is a tool 
as important to NBS as NBS is to technical 
progress. 

The Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Com- 
pany is proud to be a playing member of 
this most powerful of technological teams. 
We are honored to work with the Bureau 
“at the frontiers of science and its applica- 
tion to technology.” 


Commission Report No Surprise 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE, Mr. Speaker, the recent 
report to the President on civil disorders 
has probably stirred more editorial com- 
ment than any other study of recent 
years. As could be expected, the reaction 
was mixed. I invite the attention of the 
House to the following editorial by Mr. 
Charles V. McLaughlin, editor of the 
Dickinson, N. Dak., Press: 

As political documents go, the report of 
the President's advisory commission on civil 
disorders made public last week is no better 
and no worse than other quasi-investiga- 
torial enterprises that have preceded it. 

As we suggested in this space last summer 
when the advisory unit was named, the con- 
clusions were entirely predictable—to wit, 
we, as a nation, are not spending sufficient 
funds to alleviate poverty, and failing to do 
so in the future, are sowing the seeds of new 
disorders next summer. The report, in brief, 
is an elaborate attempt—carried out at the 
taxpayers’ expense, by the way—to wring 
poverty war funds out of Congress. It is also 
a document that lends itself well to the 
demagoguery that is sure to attend the 1968 
presidential campaign. 

If the investigators found explanations for 
the already considerable poverty spending 
having failed to achieve concrete results, they 
kept it to themselves. The U.S. taxpayer has 
ponied up billions to fight poverty in the last 
half century, and from what one can gather, 
it has been dissipated. 

If anything is clear from government at- 
tempts to eradicate want, especially the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, it is that the ap- 
proach is wrong and should be overhauled. 
The best hope is to get the federal govern- 
ment out of the act entirely, lift the tax 
burden on political subdivisions and free tax 
sources so that the states and cities can have 
a go at it. At worst, the states could match 
the federal performance. 
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Soldiers Do Not Start Wars—They Stop 
Them 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend it was my great pleasure to 
listen to an address delivered by the 
commander of the American Legion De- 
partment of California, Harold E. Heinly. 

The meeting was the 36th annual 
American Legion and Armed Forces Day 
Parade banquet of the 53d National 
Orange Show in San Bernardino, Calif. 

In the light of the significance of Mr. 
Heinly’s remarks in today’s troubled 
world, and particularly Southeast Asia, 
I bring them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

REMARKS BY HAROLD E. HEINLY, COMMANDER, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION DEPARTMENT OF CALI- 
FORNIA, NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW, SAN 
BERNARDINO, CALIF., MARCH 9, 1968 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen: At the outset, permit me to 

extend the heartiest congratulations of the 

125,000 Legionnaires in the Department of 

California to those who are responsible for 

the development and production of this 53rd 

Annual National Orange Show which you 

have aptly labeled “Symphony in Citrus.” 

It is indeed a fitting tribute to the citrus 
industry of our great State, and we are 
pleased to have even so small a part in the 
traditional salute to the industry. 

We of the American Legion feel that we 
we have kept the pace of California progress 
in the important avenues of service to our 
communities, our State and our Nation. 

Borne of war, the American Legion and 
its affiliates appreciate the full value of peace. 
We have been exposed to the ruptures and 
discord of conflict. We know its terrible de- 
mands, and, we have witnessed our battlefield 
and shipside comrades pay the price of free- 
dom. Some paid with their young lives and 
are paying with their lives today. Others 
came back maimed and heartsore. Many more 
fortunate never suffered a scratch. 

No one who ever wore the uniform of our 
Nation’s armed forces in time of war, how- 
ever, has erased from memory the experience 
that service brought him. To those who were 
confronted with the hazards of combat, the 
picture indelibly etched on memory’s shelf 
and is too often brought into full view by 
daily incidents of life. 

Founders of the American Legion, mindful 
of their responsibilities even at that first 
caucus in Paris back in 1919, and before they 
had decided upon the name of the embryo 
organization, vowed that—and I quote: 

“So long as we shall live, never shall we 
permit a battle-wounded comrade to endure 
the need of proper hospitalization or medical 
attention; nor shall we permit his widow or 
orphan to suffer the humiliation of want or 
the needs for an education.” 

As a result of this pledge, we Legionnaires 
all over the world adhere to a series of basic 
programs designed to uphold that vow. 

These my friends, are not idle words. The 
proof of the pudding is indeed in the eat- 
ing. Anyone can eat pudding. The proof of 
the pudding is in the digesting. And, in- 
cluded in the ingredients of the American 
Legion’s pudding, digested by millions of 
America’s war veterans, are some of the most 
digestible, the most sought-after and the 
most result-producing factors of progres- 
sive consideration. 

Before I attempt to spell out these ingre- 
dients, permit me to offer a few thoughts 
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which are prompted by recent happenings 
around our country, I have reference to the 
peaceniks, the demonstrators against the 
war, the draft dodgers, the so-called “non- 
violence” agitators who hold forth at in- 
duction centers and others of that sort. 

Let us remind them that the soldier, the 
veteran did not start the wars. He stopped 
them! 

We had our draft dodgers during World 
War I. He was called a “slacker.” Of course, 
the guys in the service called them other 
things too. We had demonstrators in World 
War II, also. 

But they, as now, were in the minority, 
and vocal. Perhaps they did not receive the 
blaring publicity our present minority 
demonstrators are getting. You must re- 
member—we had no television those days. 

Remember also, that even today, for every 
one individual who denounces our consti- 
tutional government, who burns a flag, who 
destroys a draft card, there are hundreds of 
thousands who are loyal and patriotic. Their 
voices are beginning to be heard. They are 
the great “silent center” whose endurance 
has reached the limit. They are now being 
heard. This is the heart of America. And we 
must lend them every encouragement. 

In this regard, while in Washington re- 
cently, we discussed with our Congressmen 
the American Legion’s grave concern with 
the shocking rise in the Nation’s crime, law- 
lessness, unlawful demonstrations, riots, and 
the flagrant violations of the country’s draft 
laws. 

To this end we asked California Congress- 
men as follows: 

(1) Increase Federal financial assistance 
to law enforcement agencies at all levels; 

(2) Increase authority on the local level 
for law enforcement officials; 

(3) Increase use of military assistance to 
cope: with riots and unlawful demonstra- 
tions; 

(4) Ask for revaluation of recent Supreme 
Court decisions on legitimate law enforce- 
ment practices; 

(5) Amend the Constitution of the United 
States to make treasonable acts which en- 
courage open defiance of our draft laws, inter- 
fere with the movement of military person- 
nel and material necessary to our war efforts, 
and give aid and comfort to our enemies; 

(6) Bar draft dodgers who sought asylum 
in foreign countries from re-entering the 
State as U.S. citizens; and 

(7) Negotiate a treaty with Canada to 
extradite draft dodgers who flee to that 
country. 

Since its very inception, the American 
Legion has undertaken a number of projects 
designed to perpetuate the American way of 
life. We are firm in our belief that our con- 
stitutional form of government is worth 
preserving. Americans are still paying a high 
price to maintain our heritage of freedom. 

The vow, taken by the founders of the 
American Legion, still adhered to by its more 
than two and a half million members in 
more than 16,000 posts throughout the world 
has brought many innovations in support of 
our conviction that: a grateful government 
and a grateful citizenry stand staunchly 
behind the men and women who have fought 
to preserve our system of government, our 
ideals and our free institutions. 

Because of the American Legion’s insist- 
ence that the war veteran be considered in 
the scheme of things after his return to 
peacetime pursuits, the Veterans Administra- 
tion came into being. The American Legion 
has been chiefly responsible for having had 
that Administration, through acts of the 
Congress, increase its chain of hospitals to 
the number of 166, now in the chain, for the 
care of the Nation’s war veterans. 

The so-called G.I. bill was written by 
thoughtful men of the American Legion. In 
presenting our case in support of that legis- 
lation, American Legion officials insisted that 
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the American who went into military service 
from a civil environment should get the 
same serious consideration in the renegotia- 
tion of his individual contract for war serv- 
ice as was extended to industry when war 
contracts were renegotiated, 

We declared our conviction that the boy 
taken from the school, the shop, the store 
or the factory, to go to war, should have 
the opportunity to resume his interests upon 
his return. 

The GI bill has been the law of the 
land because of the American Legion's per- 
sistence. Because of it, hundreds of thou- 
sands of war veterans, myself included, who 
saw service during WW II, Korea and the 
present conflict in Vietnam have completed 
or are in the process of advancing their 
academic interests. Thousands have re- 
ceived the professional training which 
brought them their degrees in law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, the arts and professions. 

Thousands have, at Government expense 
through the GI bill, attended training 
courses for the advancement of skills in the 
arts and trades, and any avenue of en- 
deavor in which they had a leaning. 

The cost of such a program has not been 
small. It was not expected to be a minor 
item of expense when it was proposed by 
the American Legion. However, we of the 
Legion convinced the Congress of our judg- 
ment that monies appropriated and ex- 
pended in such a program were logical and 
legitimate charges against the costs of war. 

We recently were successful in having 
the Congress extend the same benefits and 
privileges to Vietnam War veterans. Per- 
haps some of you in this room have taken 
advantage of the programs authorized by 
the GI bill. 

Other provisions included the oppor- 
tunity to obtain loans from the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of homes and to 
establish one’s self in business. 

I should say here, parenthetically, if any- 
one present has participated in any of these 
programs and measures, and if you are not 
a member of the American Legion, see me 
after this meeting. 

In the fleld of youth activities and com- 
munity service, the American Legion has 
established many projects which have been 
universally accepted. I refer to such chal- 
lenging programs as our American Legion 
Boys State and Boys Nation project. Last 
year we sent 861 California high school boys 
to Sacramento for eight days where they 
learned Government by operating govern- 
ment. They go through the processes of 
forming cities and counties; their election 
of government counterparts from city 
councilman to governor is exciting and 
interesting. We have sponsored this under- 
taking in California for 30 years. 

The Boys Nation program is held in 
Washington, D.C., each year where the two 
representatives from each State follow the 
procedure of the Federal Government to 
the point of electing a boy president of 
Boy’s Nation. 

The Legion sponsors more than 4,000 units 
of the Boy Scout movement. This is more 
than are sponsored by any single entity ex- 
cept the combined churches. When that 
little boy holds up those three fingers and 
says “on my honor I promise. “Honor” 
and “promise” carry a significance to that 
youngster in this day and age when “honor” 
and “promise” are rapidly disappearing 
from our lexicon. 

Close to one million boys each year play 
baseball under the banner of the American 
Legion. This program, in our belief, is 
among the first steps in fair play. It teaches 
the boy to play by rules, and to learn how 
to win or lose. You and I know the impor- 
tance of learning to play by rules. When the 
umpire says “strike three, you're out.” The 
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boy knows he’s out and no question about 
it. He may be thrown out of the game for 
arguing the decision with the umpire, but 
he may come back in the next game. That's 
learning how to play by the rules. 

In our American Legion oratorical con- 
test, more than 360,000 high school stu- 
dents throughout the nation, take part in 
keen and imaginative expression of their 
conception of the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights. They com- 
pete on many levels before reaching the final 
stage of national finals, with the first prize 
a $4,000 scholarship at a university of the 
student's own choosing. 

This undertaking by the American Legion 
is designed solely for the purpose of encour- 
aging the student to delve into an intensive 
study of the Constitution of the country in 
which he lives, a study which is not com- 
pulsive in all high schools today. 

The American Legion school awards pro- 
gram is another of our youth-interest un- 
dertakings. More than 25,000 medals are 
awarded students from the elementary 
through the high school grades each semes- 
ter for outstanding academic, loyalty, 
athletic and leadership achievements. 

Now all of these and many other pro- 
grams have been in force for thirty years 
or more in the American Legion in all of 
the States. Millions of Americans have been 
participants. They form a great alumni of 
American Legion incentives in the broad 
school of Americana. They have taken their 
places in the avenues of industry and com- 
merce and everyday life. 

They constitute living proof of the whole- 
sale ingredients of the digestible pudding 
concocted by the American Legion. 

Be assured that the motives behind every 
objective of the American Legion have been 
designed to safeguard and promote the safety, 
security and advancement of our country. 
With all due modesty, I say that we have 
been unselfish in these endeavors. 

In our skirmishes, with legislative authori- 
ties, we have obtained recognition of the 
need for hospitals, pensions, and opportuni- 
ties for all veterans—not only members of 
the American Legion. 

In our sponsorship of Boys State, Boys 
Nation, Boy Scouts, junior baseball, oratory, 
eligibility has not been restricted to the 
children of American Legion members, but 
is open to all young people. 

In our insistence that we maintain an 
Army, an Air Force and a Navy, second to 
none, we do so for the protection of all Amer- 
icans, not only for members of the American 
Legion. In this regard, I would like to repeat 
here to you this evening some additional 
recommendations we in the American Legion 
made to our California Congressmen. I indi- 
cated that the American Legion felt that top 
priority should be given to winning the war 
in Viet Nam, and that the following steps 
should be taken to achieve this objective. 

1. Existing political limitations should be 
removed so that our military forces could 
bring this war to an early and successful 
conclusion; 

2. Military commanders should be given 
whatever men, material, and authority are 
required to accomplish this end; 

8. They should stop the enemy’s use of 
sanctuary across South Vietnam's borders, 
tn Cambodia, Laos and throughout the DMZ; 

4. Lift restrictions now placed on the mil- 
itary as to the nature and scope of strategic 
targets which should be destroyed in North 
Viet Nam; 

5. Repeated and intensified bombing or 
shelling, as military Judgment deems appro- 
priate, of all hostile installations and mili- 
tary airfields in North Viet Nam, and all 
unloading, storage, transportation, power, 
and manufacturing facilities there; and 

6. The closing of the port of Haiphong by 
whatever military means are considered most 
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feasible and effective, with adequate and 
firm notice to all shipping nations. 

With this program we feel that the loss of 
the lives of our soldiers in Viet Nam shall 
terminate and we may proceed with the busi- 
ness at hand. 

So, as we approach the beginning of the 
50th year of existence of the American Legion, 
I hope you will agree with us when we say 
that we are convinced that our contribution 
to the scheme of things American, have been 
helpful. 

We pray that the Great Commander of us 
all, high in the heavens, will grant us the 
wisdom and the fortitude to still more effec- 
tively serve our communities, States and 
Nation during the years ahead, in peace and 
tranquillity. I thank you. 


To Protect Our Postal Workers 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the aver- 
age citizen of our Nation takes his postal 
service for granted. He mails and re- 
ceives hundreds of letters and parcels 
each year without concentrating on the 
complex operations these pieces of mail 
may cause postal employees between 
pickup and delivery. 

Sometimes we read about incidents in- 
volving our public servants. Beatings, 
stabbings, and even gunshot wounds be- 
set our citizens who bear the responsi- 
bility of carrying our mail. Carriers fre- 
quently walk alone, and their daily treks 
often take them into undesirable and 
restless neighborhoods. Thus, they are 
doubtless somewhat more exposed to the 
threat of violence than are some of our 
other citizens. But the letter carriers are 
also apt to be victims of the momentary 
temper tantrums of their patrons. Not 
long ago, for example, a letter carrier 
accidentally ran over the pet dog of a 
family. This experience was regrettable, 
of course. However, the act did not war- 
rant the brutal beating that the mailman 
received at the hands of the very angry 
dog owner. 

Because I am very much concerned 
over the plight of our postal worker and 
the risks he encounters every day, I am 
introducing legislation designed to fur- 
ther protect him. My bill puts all postal 
employees under the protection of our 
present laws already fixing stern crimi- 
nal penalties for assaulting, intimidating, 
interfering with, or killing certain other 
Federal workers in connection with the 
performance of their official duties. 

Section 1114 of title 18, United States 
Code, presently includes the position of 
“post office inspector” among the posi- 
tions covered by Federal legislative pro- 
tection. Section 11 of my bill expands 
that to include also “any postmaster, 
officer, or employee in the field service 
of the Post Office Department.” This 
provision will be much more realistic as 
it will include the vast number of car- 
riers both walking and driving alone to 
the scattered residences and offices of 
their patrons. Hopefully, it will in time 
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enable us to reduce sharply those shock- 
ing statistics and accounts of brutality. 

In addition to this protective effort, 
I am likewise including a specific pro- 
vision in the present Postal Code that 
would provide the Postmaster General 
with the clearly stated authority to take 
disciplinary action against any official 
or employee charged with assaulting an- 
other postal worker. Enactment of this 
proposal would spell out that an em- 
ployee assaulting another employee could 
be suspended, demoted, or perhaps even 
separated from the service. These pro- 
visions will be a step forward toward 
tighter internal protective control so 
relished by all organizations both public 
and private. 

Postal employees, as I have so often 
observed, are public servants worthy of 
respect and consideration, but because 
the nature of their responsibilities today 
places them in difficult geographical 
areas and frequent contact with the mo- 
mentarily upset or deranged citizens, 
Congress must extend better protective 
provisions. 

Let us end the accounts of frequent 
assaults, harassment, and physical dan- 
ger and disgraces sometimes encountered 
by postal employees. I urge your support 
for this legislation. 


Tribute to an Alert Citizen’s Group 


— — 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
ture of American society and its politi- 
cal institutions demand consistent alert- 
ness from our body politic. This general 
observation brings to my mind Jeffer- 
son’s maxim that Americans cannot hope 
to retain free political institutions if they 
are ignorant of the impact of current is- 
sues on the welfare of the people. 

With this maxim in mind, I am de- 
lighted to bring to congressional atten- 
tion a resolution I recently received per- 
taining to a very important issue. The 
document came from the Sepulveda 
Woman's Club of Sepulveda, Calif., and 
it outlines their concern over the pres- 
ent controversies regarding our internal 
security provisions. As this group so 
clearly perceives, Congress wrote per- 
tinent legislation in 1950, but 15 years 
later, on August 15, 1965, the Internal 
Security Act was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the U.S. Supreme Court. Other 
similar measures have also been enacted, 
and then overturned. 

Under our well-respected system of 
checks and balances, such a ruling by 
the Court is legal and proper, but this 
does not mean that the matter is com- 
pleted and discussion ended. To the con- 
trary, it should provide the impetus for 
increased consideration by both the citi- 
zenry and Congress. 

The Sepulveda Woman’s Club has con- 
sidered this matter, and as an alert and 
well-informed group, the members have 
expressed their opinion in the most ef- 
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fective manner. In order to protect our 
society and the political institutions we 
cherish, the ladies are requesting Con- 
gress to take appropriate steps to prevent 
persons whose “sentiments are contrary 
to the welfare of our country” from 
working in any defense industry or other 
position which would enable them to 
work to our Nation’s detriment. 

I am pleased to be able to report to the 
club that not only has a Senate subcom- 
mittee been considering our present in- 
ternal security provisions for the past 3 
years, but it has recently been able to 
report 36 recommendations as a result 
of its efforts. Last May, for example, the 
subcommittee heard testimony from 
spokesmen which specifically described 
the workload and function of the Defense 
Industrial Security Clearance Office. 

Among the subcommittee’s proposals 
and final recommendations was a sug- 
gestion to establish a central office to 
conduct numerous security evaluations 
and investigations presently carried out 
by various agencies and departments. 
This proposal will warrant, no doubt, ap- 
propriate consideration by both Houses 
in the near future. 

Democracy does not perpetuate itself. 
Its force and continuance are con- 
tingent on the alertness of the people in 
considering current issues and then 
communicating their conclusions to the 
branch of our Government most vitally 
affected. I commend the Sepulveda 
Woman’s Club, and would like to take 
this opportunity to convey their senti- 
ments to other Members of Congress, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the three branches of our U.S. 
Government had previously ruled that com- 
munists in our country are agents of for- 
eign conspiracy; and 

Whereas, the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision by which the law restricting the em- 
ployment of Communist Party members or 
sympathizers in our defense industries with 
security regulations was declared unconsti- 
tutional: therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Sepulveda Woman’s 
Club, Federated, respectfully requests that 
appropriate legislation be taken to prevent 
persons whose sentiments are contrary to 
the welfare of our country from working in 
defense industry or participating in any 
strategic position which would enable them 
to work to the detriment of the welfare of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Sepulveda Woman’s 
Club feels that every precaution must be 
taken to keep such persons from having ac- 
cess to or knowledge of classified informa- 
tion that would jeopardize the safety of the 
United States. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, 
Mr. President? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 50th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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In Praise of Robert McNamara 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column by Joseph Alsop is about 
Robert S. McNamara, who I think was a 
good Secretary of Defense: 

McNamara’s MILITARY REFORMS RANKED WITH 
GREATEST OF PAST 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Robert S. McNamara has been, beyond 
question, the greatest administrative official 
ever to serve the U.S, Government, Yet even 
today, when he is preparing to terminate his 
long and gruelling service to this country, 
the historic inwardness of his achievement 
is not understood, and its full historic im- 
pact cannot yet be calculated. 

What McNamara did was simple enough 


in essence. He invented and imposed a new 
way of doing defense, if that is the right 
phrase, And in the course of doing this, he 
also reformed the American armed services. 

It sounds easy. But in fact, there has been 
no other really radical change in the ac- 
cepted way of doing defense since the pro- 
fession of defense minister was first in- 
vented in the West—it happened much ear- 
lier in China—by the brilliant hunchback, 
Harpalus, Alexander the Great’s cousin. 
Weapon changes have been countless, but 
the old way of doing defense was always 
continued, 

The old way of doing defense was by ex- 
perience, by hunch, and by the feelings in 
senior generals’ and admirals’ elbows. It 
worked well enough when technological ad- 
vances were still extremely slow, although 
even in the past, it produced some very 
strange results, especially in armed services 
with the complacency inspired by habitual 
victory. In the British navy in the Nine- 
teenth Century, for instance, ironclad ships 
and steam were both introduced over the 
bitter opposition of most of the senior ad- 
mirals. 


As technological advance accelerated, how- 
ever, the consequences of the old way of do- 
ing defense became more and more danger- 
ous and costly. Cavalry generals making 
idiotic decisions about airplanes, battleship 
admirals fighting outlays on aircraft carriers, 
big bomber generals obstructing missile pro- 

ll this we have seen in America in 
the lifetimes of most of us. 

For the old way of doing defense, McNa- 
mara therefore substituted a wholly new 
way—defense decisionmaking by statistical 
and logical analysis (which is actually mis- 
represented by the catch phrase, cost efec- 
tiveness”). The main consequence was a 
sharp reduction in what may be called the 
unit cost of defense. In other words, the 
United States began to get far more military 
power for a much smaller investment of men 
and money. 

The chief tangible result to date of this 
immense, uncomprehended innovation has 
been the Vietnamese war. No one can doubt 
that President Johnson would have refused 
to commit U.S. forces in Vietnam if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had not been unanimous. He 
needed (and perhaps wanted) only that 
much excuse. 

No one can doubt, either, that in the pre- 
McNamara situation, the Army members of 
the Joint Chiefs would have bitterly opposed 
intervention in Vietnam. Gens. Ridgway and 
Gavin merely represent the old Army view- 
point. But the McNamara reforms had mean- 
while produced the first fully professional 
army this country has ever had reequipped 
and modernized from underclothes outwards. 
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That made the difference. That caused the 
Joint Chiefs’ unanimity. 

Yet the Vietnamese war, large as it looms 

at the moment, is likely to sink into relative 

cance as compared with the other 
results of the McNamara reforms, which one 
cannot yet foresee. The truth of the matter 
is that all great military changes always tend 
to lead on to much more profound changes 
of many kinds. 

The doom of the city state was quite di- 
rectly spelled by the changes in Greek mili- 
tary organization and fighting methods that 
began with Epaminondas and culminated in 
the Alexandrine army that Harpalus supplied 
and equipped. With Alexander’s army, the 
scale of history changed for good. Imperial 
Athens became provincial Athens, and the 
era of the huge Hellenistic monarchies began. 

Great results have even been produced by 
such seeming-trifling innovations as the in- 
troduction of the stirrup from eastern Asia 
in about the 5th Century A.D. Without 
stirrups, heavy-armored horsemen were sadly 
inefficient; they were too top-heavy, in fact, 
and fell off at the first shock of battle. With 
stirrups, all that changed. And heavy- 
armored horsemen anchored by stirrups, were 
the essential ingredient in the social design 
of European feudalism, 

The McNamara reforms, moreover, are 
quite on the scale of the very greatest mili- 
tary innovations of the past. To grasp their 
radical nature, you need only imagine a U.S. 
Defense Department organized like the Soviet 
defense ministerium. In that event, the 
Pentagon would still be ruled by Gens. Eisen- 
hower, Clark and Bradley, Spaatz and Eaker, 
and other survivors of World War II. 

Whether or not McNamara’s new way of 
doing defense will survive intact after he 
departs is of course, an open question, If it 
does survive approximately intact, as seems 
most likely, we must watch for future conse- 
quences with alert interest, mingled, perhaps, 
with a certain apprehension. But as Mc- 
Namara lays down his heavy burden, there 
ean be no doubt that he has deserved su- 
premely well of this republic. 


Hon. Joseph B. Payne 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, many Marylanders were sad- 
dened by the death of the Honorable 
Joseph B. Payne, of Brunswick, who died 
on March 5 at the age of 72. Mr. Payne, 
one of the leading citizens of Brunswick, 
had a long record of public service, in- 
cluding 19 years in the Maryland House 
of Delegates, in which he represented 
Frederick County from 1935 to 1939, from 
1947 to 1959, and from 1961 to 1964. A 
veteran of World War I and a longtime 
employee of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, Mr. Payne contributed a great deal 
to many civic and fraternal groups, and 
will be sorely missed by his friends and 
admirers. 

Mrs, Mathias and I wish to extend our 
heartfelt sympathies to Mrs. Payne and 
to the entire family. I would like to in- 
clude in the ReEcorp at this point the fol- 
lowing article from the Frederick Post 
of March 6: 

_ Former DELEGATE JOSEPH B. PAYNE 
DIES at AcE 72 

Former Frederick County Del. Joseph B. 
Payne, 72, died Tuesday at Newton D. Baker 
Veterans Hospital in Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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Born in Leesburgh, Va., Payne had attend- 
ed Brunswick High School and was retired 
from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

He served three separate terms in the House 
of Delegates from 1935 to 1939; from 1947 to 
1959 and from 1961 to 64. In 1961 he was 
selected by the Republicans to fill a seat va- 
cated by Charles McC. Mathias Jr., who re- 
signed to take over the post of Sixth District 
representative. 

Pe served in the Army from 1917 to 

He served with Company L, 313th Infan- 
try, 79th Division and Company K, 11th In- 
fantry, 28th Division. 

He was a member of the First Baptist 
Church, Brunswick, Brunswick Lodge No. 191 
of AF&A Masons, Frederick Lodge of Perfec- 
tion, Chesapeake Consistory, Ali Ghan Tem- 
ple, Knights of Pythias, Eagles, Moose, Lions, 
American Legion, Forty & Eight, and B&O 
Veterans Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary E. 
Roby Payne, four sisters, Mrs. Rosie Eury, 
Mrs. Annie Barger and Mrs. Mary Hirst, all of 
Brunswick, and Mrs. Ethel Poole, Rockville; 
three brothers, Wilson Payne, Theodore 
Payne and Edward Payne, all of Rockville, 
and a number of nieces and nephews. 

Friends may call at the Feete Funeral Home 
in Brunswick after 1 p.m. Wednesday. Fu- 
neral services will be held at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Brunswick, on Friday at 2 p.m. 
The Rev. Leonard Carmack will officiate. 
Burial will be in Reformed Cemetery, Mid- 
dletown. 


Freedom Budget 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, no group 
has fought harder or longer to erase 
both the causes and effects of poverty in 
the United States than the American 
labor movement. Further evidence of 
that is found in the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion resolution that gives the federa- 
tion’s solid endorsement of the broad 
outlines of the freedom budget proposed 
by the A. Philip Randolph Institute. 
Under unanimous consent, I now insert 
the AFL-CIO “Freedom Budget” resolu- 
tion at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


RESOLUTION No. 112: FREEDOM BUDGET 


Whereas, The A. Philip Randolph Institute 
has prepared a “Freedom Budget” to be 
presented to President Johnson spelling out 
a course of action toward the practical liqui- 
dation of poverty in the United States during 
the next 10 years, and 

Whereas, The Freedom Budget guarantees 
full employment, an adequate minimum 
wage, farm income parity, a decent home for 
every American family, modern health sery- 
ices, full educational opportunities for all, 
updated social security and welfare pro- 
grams and an adequate tax and money 
policy, and 

Whereas, Here in the United States, where 
there can be no economic nor technological 
excuse for it, poverty is not only a private 
tragedy but, in a sense, a public crime and, 
above all, a challenge to our morality, and 

Whereas, Over 200 outstanding Americans 
religious leaders, economists, college pro- 
fessors, sociologists and labor leaders have 
endorsed in principle the basic objectives of 
the Freedom Budget, and 

Whereas, President George Meany has 
made it clear that the Freedom Budget par- 
allels the objectives of the labor movement; 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved: That the AFL-CIO endorse the 
broad outlines of the Freedom Budget. 


A Guarantee of What for Whom? 
HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
share grave doubts over solutions pro- 
posed by the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorder for the problems and un- 
rest in our cities. The Commission has 
suggested, once again, the device of a 
“guaranteed income” as a panacea to 
the problems of the ghetto poor, Hard 
work, and the individuality of man have 
been labeled as “inadequate” by this 
body. Not all of us believe these virtues 
are out of date, and I commend to my 
colleagues the very thoughtful editorial 
appearing in the Corydon, Ind., Republi- 
can this past week as going to the heart 
of the matter. Editor M. E. Benton writes 
as follows: 


LOOK AGAIN, AMERICA 


The President’s Commission on crime and 
unrest in our nation’s streets came up with 
some basic conclusions as to the cause of 
the unrest, but they are not things that 
the average American did not know. 

We know for instance, that any man, wom- 
an, or child, made to feel inferior is a seed 
planted in the field of rebellion. But, being 
average Americans we too like to hide our 
heads in sandpiles of dreams and tell our- 
selves that although this is true, it’s the 
other fellow who will not face facts. 

Someone said a long time ago, “We can 
not legislate man’s morals”. We can make 
laws guaranteeing every man in the United 
States equal rights, but it is man himself 
that must recognize the immorality of de- 
grading another human being. 

This basic fact is not what troubles the 
mind in the Commission’s report—it is rather 
one of the solutions offered. The Commission 
showed its Great Society Democrat influence 
in asking for a “guaranteed income for every- 
one,” whether he works or not. 

If Americans are complacent about who 
will enforce the rights of one man to be 
respected by other men—we appear to be 
even more complacent to the danger with 
which the guaranteed income proposal is 
frothed. 

The English called “guaranteed income” 
the dole system, it helped make England 
Socialist and destroyed the British Em- 
pire. 

Russia abolished profits in favor of the 
Workingman’s Soviet society, We in Amer- 
ica complacently watch union after union 
demand and force unearned wage increases 
which are destroying profits vital to the 
economy’s growth, 

If the United States sits by and lets our 
Federal government seize more and more 
power through such proposals as this, we 
will see the authority and self-respect of 
cities and states washed down the drain. 
This centralizing of solutions in the central 
government is what Germany did in the 
1930s out of it came Hitler. 

More and more of your income is being 
taken in taxes to support indolence by peo- 
ple who won't work but who will support 
whoever gives the most from the public 
trough. It is the fear of the “Great Lead- 
er” turning off the spigot that supports 
Castro’s Cuba. 

This suggestion of a guaranteed income, 
put into operation, could do more to destroy 
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even a complacent society, more than any 
other thing. 

Look about you—America used to mean & 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. Today success is suspect, 
poverty perpetuated by the party in power, 
criminals are pampered, police attacked, and 
our government is bogged down in spending 
money it doesn't have. 

Look again—the solutions proposed by the 
Crime Commission will destroy the last 
vestige of what built America, hard work, 
individuality of man, free enterprise, and the 
right to be heard in free elections. 

Look Again America—which shall it be for 
us—an example of a growing free society or 
just another fallen empire of Socialism. 

This year we will still be able to practice 
the opportunity of free elections—it's closer 
to November than you think. 


Two Marylanders Die in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. Thomas W. Pryor and Sp4c. Robert 
W. Abernathy, two paratroopers from 
Maryland, were killed recently in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the bravery of 
these young men and honor their memo- 
ries by including the following article in 
the RECORD: 

Two MARYLANDERS Dre IN VIETNAM—ABEER- 
NATHY AND PRYOR, BOTH PARATROOPERS, 
ARE KILLED 
Two Maryland partroopers, one from Balti- 

more and one from Rockville, have been 

Killed in Vietnam, the Defense Department 

announced yesterday. 

They were: 

Spec. 4 Thomas W. Pryor, son of Mrs. 
Josephine Pryor, of 813 East Thirty-fourth 
street, Baltimore. 

Spec. 4 Robert W. Abernathy, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert F. Abernathy, of 4403 Hallet 
street, Rockville. 

Specialist Pryor, 21, a paratrooper with the 
10ist Airborne Division, was killed by small- 
arms fire March 5 while on a combat mission 
near the border zone, his mother said yes- 
terday. 

LOVED PARATROOPS 

Mrs. Pryor said that her son, a rifleman, 
“Just loved the paratroops.” 

She said that her son was “very, very 
patriotic and had little patience with the 
anti-war demonstrators and that sort of 
thing.” 

Until his last letter, which was less en- 
thusiastic, she said, he described himself as 
“very gung ho.” 

A Baltimore native, he attended City Col- 
lege and was graduated from Calvert Hall 
High School, she said. 

After high school, he worked for a year 
as an apprentice automobile mechanic in 
Wilmington, Del., living there with a brother, 
Richard V. Pryor. 

He enlisted in the Army in June, 1966, and 
volunteered for airborne service immediate- 
ly after completing his basic training. 

An older brother, Joseph P. Pryor, was 
killed in a Navy aircraft accident in the 
Arctic Ocean in 1954 at age 22, Mrs. Pryor 
said. Specialist Pryor’s father, R. Lamar 
Pryor, a Baltimore accountant and real estate 
man, died in 1956. 

Survivors, in addition to Mrs. Pryor and 
the brother, Richard, include a sister, Betty 
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Pryor, of Baltimore, and three other brothers, 
Robert L. Pryor, of Joppatowne, George H. 
Pryor, of Cincinnati, and James M, Pryor, 
of Baltimore. 

ON PATROL 

Specialist Abernathy, who was 20, was 
killed Monday while on a patrol near Tay 
Hoa, his father said last night. He was in the 
173d Airborne and had been in Vietnam for 
about 6% months, 

The young paratrooper enlisted in the 
Army about two years ago. He wanted to 
finish his military obligation and “come back 
and go to college,” Mr. Abernathy said. 

His interest was physical education. While 
attending Robert E. Perry High School in 
Rockville, he played linebacker on the 
school’s football team, He graduated in 1965. 

Mr. Abernathy said his son had worked 
for the post office in Rockville for about a 
year after school before enlisting in the 
Army. 

Besides his parents, Specialist Abernathy 
is survived by a sister, Lynette Abernathy, 
a student at Perry High School. 


Improve Public Image of Model Cities 
Program 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I find 
it very distressing that the model cities 
program, which holds such great prom- 
ise for our American cities, appears to 
have been initiated in a manner that is 
less than satisfactory to the people it 
is designed to help. My conclusion after 
studying numerous complaints from 
Hawaii is that the objectives of the pro- 
gram and the means of achieving those 
objectives have not been adequately ex- 
plained to the people whose lives are 
most affected. It is evident also that there 
is a lack of understanding and compas- 
sion on the part of some officials who 
have recently been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out this program 
that deals not only with the physical en- 
vironment, but also with the human be- 
ings who now live in that environment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope 
that any initial errors that have been 
made will be corrected quickly and the 
model cities program will be implement- 
ed in the manner in which it was origi- 
nally intended. 

Because of my deep concern for the 
welfare of my constituents and others 
who are similarly affected by an un- 
satisfactory implementation of the model 
cities program, I am submitting for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
open letter to Members of Congress from 
the Nanakuli Hawaiian Homesteaders 
Association, Inc., an organization of 
Hawaii citizens whose early experience 
with the model cities program leaves 
much room for improvement. They are 
some of the beneficiaries of the Hawai- 
ian Homes Commission Act of 1920, 
which was enacted by a beneficent and 
understanding Congress to make avail- 
able to native Hawaiians for home leas- 
ing purposes at a nominal rental certain 
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public lands in the then Territory of 
Hawaii. 

I am privileged to have been asked 
also to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a resolution which was recently 
adopted by the organization. 

These two documents follow: 


THE NANAKULI HAWAIIAN HOME- 
STEADERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
March 5, 1968. 

HONORABLE Sirs: We, the Hawalian citizens 
presently residing on homestead land at 
Nanakuli, Hawaii, do respectfully request 
your support against H.R. 11133. The bill at 
present is in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. A hearing was held by the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on February 19, 1968. Congressman Walter 
Baring of Nevada, by request, introduced the 
bill on June 26, 1967. 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 
1920, which was originally the Organic Act 
of 1895 and during the time of the great 
“Mehele” (land gift from our beloved Prince 
Jonah Kuhio to the Hawaiian people), made 
definite provisions for homestead lands, and 
such lands to be held in trust and leased only 
to people of Hawaiian ancestry. When Hawail 
became a state, this trust was then placed 
in the hands of Congress. 

With the inception of Model Cities Pro- 
grams, according to Executive Order 11063, 
in order for the program to qualify for fed- 
eral monies, our homestead lands must be 
broken apart. Executive Order 11063 denies 
federal monies for any urban renewal recip- 
ient fund in violation of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s discrimination opinion on race, color, 
creed, and national origin. 

We, the citizens of the Nanakuli Hawaiian 
Homestead lands, do not wish or desire to 
participate in the Model Cities program, and 
must take an opposing position to H.R, 
11183, which would enable the Model Cities 
pro to become a reality on our Home- 
stead lands. We wish to see the present status 
of our homestead lands kept intact. 

Because our state does not provide for ini- 
tiative or petition referendum in our state 
constitution, we respectfully submit the en- 
closed petitions under the First Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, that 
is, the right to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances. Be it known, also, 
that said enclosed petitions were signed by 
99.89% of the adult population of the Nana- 
kuli Hawaiian Homestead. 

Once again, we respectfully ask for your 
support in opposition to H.R. 11133, and do 
humbly pray that you will make others aware 
of our plight. 

Mahalo nui loa, 

Sincerely, 


RESOLUTION, NANAKULI HAWAIIAN HOMESTEAD- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, INC., NANAKULI, OAHU, Ha- 
wall, Marcu 4, 1968 
Resolved, That the Nanakuli Hawaiian 

Homesteader’s Association, Incorporated, by 

the membership, opposes the proposal to re- 

move Federal power to intercede in the ad- 
ministration of State lands granted by the 

Hawaiian Statehood Act of 1959. 

Be it further resolved that the proposal, 
known as H.R. 11133, would needlessly re- 
move an essential check to the arbitrary 
exercise of State power. Moreover, it is not 
clear how this legislation could benefit any 
party, for if the State does not act in a man- 
ner violative of the public trust described in 
the Statehood Act, the continued existence 
of the Federal power to intervene will never 
come into operation; however, only if the 
State violates the public trust can the Federal 
power operate. It would seem that the pro- 
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posal to remove this guarantee serves no 
legitimate purpose. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of all 
members in attendance at the Association 
meeting of February 23, 1968. 

Mrs. Marie OLSEN, President. 
Mr. WILLIAM C. ACHI, 
Vice President. 
Mrs. BETTY ANN KAAHAAINA, 
Secretary. 


Fossils Found in Antarctic 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Speak- 
er, tomorrow the National Science Foun- 
dation, in conjunction with Ohio State 
University, will announce one of the 
more important finds“ of recent years 
involving the discovery of fossils in Ant- 
arctica. 

This event has great significance with 
regard to the theory of continental drift. 
It is also related to a better understand- 
ing of such matters as: First, the basic 
geologic structure of the earth, including 
the ocean floor and its potential uses; 
second, phenomena related to earth- 
quakes, and possible improvement in 
man’s capability to predict them; third, 
climatological history and prediction; 
and, fourth, relationships between the 
earth’s structure and the flourishing and 
decline of varieties of both vegetable and 
animal life. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
statement of the Foundation in an- 
nouncing the results of this research: 
ANTARCTIC FossrL FIND May PROVIDE CLUE TO 

ORIGIN OF SOUTHERN CONTINENTS 

The first land-vertebrate fossil found in 
Antarctica—a two-and-a-half inch piece of 
jaw bone—may provide a clue to the origin 
of Southern Hemisphere continents. 

The bone was discovered last December in 
an ancient sediment-filled stream bed by a 
geology team from Ohio State University’s 
(OSU) Institute of Polar Studies led by Peter 
J. Barrett working under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. It has just been 
identified by Dr. Edwin H. Colbert of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

The fossil bone is from an amphibian that 
lived about 200 million years ago. Fossil rem- 
nants of this group of animals have also 
been found in Australia and South Africa in 
rocks of about the same age (early Triassic) 
as those that held the Antarctic fossil. 

The fossil may play an important part in a 
current major scientific controversy deal- 
ing with the geographical origins of the 
Southern Hemisphere continents and India. 
An old theory, revived in recent years, sug- 
gests that Africa, Antarctica, Australia, South 
America, and India were once joined in a 
“supercontinent” called “Gondwanaland.” At 
some time in the ancient past, proponents of 
the theory argue, the huge continent grad- 
ually broke up and its segments slowly drift- 
ed to their present locations. 

Opponents of this continental-drift theory 
have offered evidence and arguments to sup- 
port their contention that such continental 
movement could not have taken place. 

The proponents of continental drift say 
that if Gondwanaland existed, then certain 
evidence, such as life forms, found in one of 
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the present southern continents should be 
found also in other southern continents in 
circumstances indicating that it existed at 
about the same time. The evidence also must 
be such that it could not reasonably have 
spread across thousands of miles of salt water 
from one continent to another and, if living, 
survive. 

Certain kinds of rock and rock-layer se- 
quences, as well as plant fossils, have been 
found that fit the requirements of the 
theory. However, a vertebrate animal that 
lived on land or in fresh water, common to 
two or more of the continents, and considered 
vital evidence in support of the theory by 
its proponents, has not been found until 
now in Antarctica—despite arduous search. 

The fossil was found by the OSU group in 
the central Transantarctic Mountains, about 
825 miles from the South Pole. Dr. Colbert, 
who is curator of vertebrate paleontology at 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
said the animal is of the subclass Labyrintho- 
dontia, and probably was three to four feet 
in length. He has not yet identified the fos- 
sil below the subclass level. 

Labyrinthodontia is a major group of ex- 
tinct amphibians that ranged in size from 
alligators to salamanders. They were the 
dominant amphibians of the late Paleozoic 
and early Mesozoic eras (350-200 million 
years ago) and may well have included the 
ancestor of all land vertebrates. The fossil 
bone found in Antarctica measures about 
two-and-a-half inches, by one-and-a-half 
inches by one inch. 

Scientists know that Antarctica once had a 
warm or tropical climate conducive to 
higher forms of animal life. Large fossil tree 
trunks, thick seams of anthracite coal, and 
fossils of prehistoric ferns have been found 
on the southern polar continent, 

The OSU geology team that found the fos- 
sil was investigating rock strata sequences to 
learn more about the extent and flow direc- 
tion of the ancient Antarctic ice sheet, and 
about the river basin sediments and coal de- 
posits. Such information is expected to shed 
new light on the geologic history of the con- 
tinent. In addition to Barrett, the team in- 
cluded Dr. David H. Elliot, Ralph J. Baillie 
and David P. Johnston. Their study was part 
of the United States Antarctic Research Pro- 
gram, funded and administered by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 

The OSU geology team worked in the field 
between November 12, 1967 to February 2, 
1968, Barrett reported. They worked at eleva- 
tions ranging from 6,500 to 10,000 feet lived 
in two-man canvas tents, and traveled many 
miles across snow fields to rock outcrops in 
motorized toboggans. Temperatures ranged 
from 15 degrees to minus 20 degrees F. while 
they were in the field during the Antarctic 
summer. t 

The research party was placed in the field 
and picked up by C-130 Hercules aircraft of 
Air Development Squadron Six, a unit of the 
U.S. Navy’s Operation Deep Freeze. 


AAA Backs Travel Incentives 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Automobile Association, in its 
American Motorist magazine this month, 
urged strongly that— 

Before enacting measures curbing overseas 
travel from the United States, efforts should 
be made to bring greater numbers of foreign 
visitors to this country.” 
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This is the purpose of my bill, H.R. 
15235, which would greatly increase the 
ability of the U.S. Travel Service to at- 
tract visitors from abroad, and of H.R. 
14779, which I cosponsored, to provide 
“travel incentive stamps” for foreign 
tourists who travel in the United States. 
These bills offer a constructive alterna- 
tive to current proposals that would re- 
strict travel by Americans outside the 
Western Hemisphere in order to reduce 
our tourism deficit.” 

The editorial from the March AAA 
magazine follows: 

TRAVEL BAN 


Your AAA Club takes a dim view of cur- 
rent Administration plans to levy certain 
taxes on U.S. tourists traveling abroad. 
Granted, this country does have a huge 
travel deficit—$2 billion currently—and ef- 
forts should be made to correct it. Your 
AAA Club would not want to stand in the 
way of constructive efforts in this direction, 
but restricting freedom of movement of our 
citizens is not the best solution, 

The real answer is a greater effort in at- 
tracting more tourists to this country. Few 
Americans realize that the U.S. already has 
the highest tourist receipts in the world, 
something like $1.6 billion at this time, 

But the United States has not even 
scratched the surface on tourist potential. 
It is an axiom of tourism that promotion 
will get you everywhere. Yet in fiscal 1968 
the U.S. Travel Service, the official U.S. gov- 
ernment agency in charge of tourist promo- 
tion, had a budget of only $3 million, This 
is scarcely more than Dade County, Florida, 
spends annually. In fact, 15 other countries 
spend more on tourist promotion than the 
United States. 

The U.S. Travel Service is doing an ex- 
cellent. job with its limited funds. A recent 
survey showed that nearly a half million 
tourists and more than $225 million in 
revenues—over and above what might nor- 
mally have been expected—have resulted 
from increased promotion efforts since the 
agency was established in 1961. Yet, year 
after year USTS requests additional funds 
from Congress and is turned down. 

Before enacting measures curbing over- 
seas travel from the United States, efforts 
should be made to bring greater numbers of 
foreign visitors to this country. We have a 
lot to offer. a 


Support the President’s Conservation 
Proposals 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, among the 
important matters President Johnson 
discussed in his message on conservation, 
is the matter of solid waste disposal. 

I would like to express my agreement 
with the President’s proposed extension 
for another year of the legislation we 
passed in 1965 which permitted us to be- 
gin an attack on the nationwide prob- 
lem of how to take care of the solid 
wastes problem. 

A good start has been made by the 
Public Health Service under that legis- 
lation. Research and development con- 
tracts have been signed with many of 
this Nation’s scientific and engineering 
institutions and organizations. 
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These studies are directed toward find- 
ing more efficient and safer methods for 
getting rid of the mountains of garbage, 
trash, and junk which our affluent so- 
ciety creates daily. Some of these 
methods involve incineration but do not 
add to the air pollution problem. Instead, 
some of them actually use the heat of 
the burning refuse to generate electric 
power. 

Other methods, such as that being 
used to convert the Kenilworth dump in 
the District of Columbia from an air 
pollution menace to a park, are under- 
going practical demonstration in scores 
of cities. Other projects are exploring 
the feasibility of using city garbage and 
trash to fill up useless ravines and aban- 
doned strip mines. 

Equally important, under the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, planning grants 
have been made to 37 States, Scores of 
demonstration grants have been made to 
show how effective methods of solid 
wastes disposal can be put into operation. 

Some progress has been made toward 
finding solutions to this complex and 
hazardous problem. What is proposed 
now is to extend for another year the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965 so that 
this good work will not be prematurely 
halted. I am convinced this is necessary 
if our cities are to be helped in coping 
with their solid wastes problem. There- 
fore I urge favorable consideration of this 
proposed legislation. 

And I commend President Johnson 
for proposing additional studies in this 
area of concern. 


Priorities 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal of attention has 
been focused recently on the proposal by 
Representative CHARLES GOODELL and 
many other House Republicans to cut 
$6.5 billion from the fiscal 1969 budget 
and redirect about $2.5 billion into meet- 
ing our most urgent human needs. 

In an editorial on March 7, the Balti- 
more Sun hailed this proposal as a 
“worthwhile challenge to the adminis- 
tration” and concluded that it drama- 
tizes “that a better ordering of priorities 
is possible and necessary.” 

I would like to include this editorial in 
the Recorp at this point: 

PRIORITIES 

A group of Republicans in the United 
States House of Representatives has sug- 
gested item-by-item cuts in the Adminis- 
tration’s 1969 budget of $6.5 billion, with $2.5 
billion of that going into programs oriented 
toward the problems of the cities, particu- 
larly the poor. This is a worth-while chal- 
lenge to the Administration and the Demo- 
crats in Congress. The Republican group 
shows that in the present circumstances aid 
to the crisis-ridden cities can be increased 
without increasing the total budget. 

What they are saying is that priorities 
must be established. Urban needs come be- 
fore such things as a new library building 
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and renovated office suites for Congress, part 
of the supersonic transport plane program, 
some military spending, etc. 

It is not necessary to agree with the Re- 
publicans to the page number and line as to 
what should be cut from the budget to agree 
with them that a better ordering of priori- 
ties is possible and necessary. 


Neighborhood Action Crusade Endorsed 
by Riot Commission 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, last summer 
72 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives joined Congressmen Cowen, GOOD- 
ELL, STEIGER, and myself in the cospon- 
sorship of legislation urging the creation 
of the Neighborhood Action Crusade— 
local volunteer organizations working to 
rally the stabilizing influence already ex- 
isting in the neighborhoods to prevent 
the outbreak of violence in the problem 
areas. 

The recent report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders— 
pages 10-14/21—proposed the develop- 
ment of “neighborhood action task 
forces as joint community-government 
efforts through which more effective 
communication can be achieved, and the 
delivery of city services of ghetto resi- 
dents improved.” 

This is essentially the proposal intro- 
duced last August 1 in House Joint Reso- 
lution 759 and now pending before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. For 
the benefit of the Members I include the 
full text of House Joint Resolution 759 
in the Recorp at this time along with 
pages 10-14/21 and Sum 41 from the 
report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders: 

HJ. Res 759 
Joint Resolution to call upon the President 
of the United States to promote voluntary 

Neighborhood Action Crusades by commu- 

nities to rally law-abiding urban slum 

dwellers in preventing riots 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of 
Negro Americans are dedicated citizens, 
strongly opposed to disorder and violence; 
and 

Whereas the involvement of these, our fel- 
low citizens, in keeping the peace within 
their own neighborhoods is essential to the 
realization of the current crises in our cities; 
and 

Whereas such involvement must be 
through voluntary citizen participation, or- 
ganized and directed by local citizens at the 
community level; and 

Whereas the President and the Congress 
of the United States possess the power of 
leadership necessary to inspire such locally 
controlled and directed citizen-involvement: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

1. That the Congress urges the President 
to use the persuasive powers of his office to 
call upon the communities to initiate a 
Neighborhood Action Crusade to provide con- 
tinuing communication and positive direc- 
tion to defuse the tensions now threatening 
the lives and property of urban America; and 
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2. That the Neighborhood Action Crusade 
be composed of local neighborhood leaders, 
working within their own areas, on a largely 
voluntary basis in order to rally those stabil- 
izing influences within each local community 
necessary to assure peace in America’s cities; 
and 

3. That the Congress urges the President 
to place at the disposal of such local govern- 
ments as may request assistance, such fund 
and equipment permitted by existing statutes 
and as may be necessary to support this 
Neighborhood Action Crusade; and 

4. That it is the sense of the Congress that 
the Neighborhood Action Crusade shall be 
composed of local programs, developed, or- 
ganized, and directed by local citizens for 
such periods of time as may be deemed ad- 
visable. 


PROGRAMS: First PHASE ACTIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEIGHBORHOOD ACTION 
TASK FORCES 


To open channels of communication be- 
tween government and ghetto residents, im- 
prove the capacity of the city administration 
to respond effectively to community needs 
and provide opportunity for meaningful citi- 
zen participation in decision-making, we 
recommend establishment of joint govern- 
ment-community Neighborhood Action Task 
Forces covering each neighborhood within 
the city which has a high proportion of low- 
income minority citizens. While the exact 
form of these groups will depend upon the 
size and needs of each municipality, the 
following basic features should be incor- 
porated: 

Composition 

Each Task Force should include a key of- 
ficial in the Mayor’s office with direct and 
immediate access to the mayor, ranking city 
officials from the operating agencies servicing 
the ghetto community, elected leaders, rep- 
resentatives from the local business, labor, 
professional and church communities and 
neighborhood leaders, including representa- 
tives of community organizations of all 
orientations and youth leaders. Each Task 
Force would be headed by the Mayor's rep- 
resentative. In the larger cities, each of 
these chairmen would sit as a member of a 
city-wide Urban Action Task Force. 


Functions 


The Neighborhood Action Task Forces 
should meet on a regular basis at a location 
accessible to ghetto residents. These meet- 
ings will afford an opportunity for ghetto 
leaders to communicate directly with the 
municipal administrators for their area to 
discuss problems and programs which affect 
the community. In effect, this device fur- 
nishes an inter-agency coordinating mecha- 
nism on the one hand and a “community 
cabinet” on the other. 

Ghetto residents should be able to rely on 
the capacity of the Task Force to cut 
through the maze of red tape and to over- 
come bureaucratic barriers in order to make 
things—collection of garbage, removal of 
abandoned cars, installation of lights in the 
park, establishment of playstreets—happen. 
To accomplish this purpose, the participat- 
ing city officials should be those with opera- 
tional decision-making authority. Lesser staff 
or public relations personnel will not be able 
to provide the confrontation and interaction 
with the community representatives which is 
essential to the effective functioning of the 
Task Force. Moreover, there is grave danger 
that opening channels of communication 
without providing opportunities for obtain- 
ing relief will further estrange ghetto resi- 
dents. If this is not to happen, the Task 
Force should have a meaningful and realistic 
capacity for securing redress of grievances. 
For the same reason, it is essential that the 
Task Force have the full and energetic sup- 
port of the Mayor and the City Council. 
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The potential for responding effectively to 
community needs is not limited to available 
public resources. Acting through business, 
labor and church members and local Urban 
Coalitions which have already been formed, 
the Task Force will have a capacity to in- 
volve the resources of the private sector in 
meeting needs within the ghetto. Possibili- 
ties range from support of special summer 
youth programs (weekend trips, recreation 
events, camping programs to provision of 
cultural and employment opportunities on a 
year-round basis. 

The Neighborhood Action Task Force can 
play a significant role with respect to youth 
activities. One possibility involves the estab- 
lishment of Youth Councils which would 
employ young street leaders (regardless of 
previous police records) to develop com- 
munity programs for other alienated youth. 
These activities might include organizing 
and operating remedial libraries, neighbor- 
hood cleanup campaigns, police community 
dialogues and sports competitions in their 
own neighborhoods, 

Finally, the Task Force can make a major 
contribution to the prevention of civil dis- 
orders, If the Task Force has been success- 
ful in achieving the objectives stressed above, 
its members will have gained the confidence 
of a wide spectrum of ghetto residents. This 
will enable it to identify potentially explosive 
conditions and, working with the police, to 
take action to defuse the situation. 

Similarly, the Task Force could have con- 
siderable effectiveness in handling threaten- 
ing incidents identified by the police, To ac- 
complish this objective, an early warning 
system could be instituted during the critical 
summer months. Operating on a 24-hour 
basis, such a system would have the capacity 
to receive and evaluate police reports of 
potentially serious incidents and to initiate 
an appropriate non-police response, utilizing 
community contacts and Task Force per- 
sonnel, Any such operation must have the 
cooperation of the police, who will be in 
control of the overall disorder response. To 
avoid confusion and duplication of effort, 
the Task Force should have responsibility 
for coordinating the efforts of all agencies, 
other than police and fire, once a disturb- 
ance has occurred, An example will serve to 
illustrate how such a system might operate. 

Following the slaying last summer of a 
Negro teenager by a Negro detective in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, 
New York, a rumor that the youth had been 
shot by a white policeman and that the 
police were trying to suppress this informa- 
tion began to circulate through an already 
tense neighborhood. The situation became 
threatening. Yet, within an hour three white 
members of the Mayor’s summer task force 
group were able to convince a group of black 
militants that the police version was true. 
Walking the streets that night and the next 
two evenings, they worked to dispel the 
rumor and to restore community stability. 

In the larger cities, the Urban Action Task 
Force could have responsibility for coordi- 
nating the programs of various municipal 
agencies, concentrating their impact on pov- 
erty areas and planning for the more effective 
implementation of existing public efforts. 

The Commission believes that the task 
force approach can do precisely what other 
forms of neighborhood organization have not 
been able to do. It can connect the real needs 
and priorities of low-income residents with 
the energies and resources of both city gov- 
ernment and the private sector. It can sub- 
stantially improve the quality and timeliness 
of city services to these areas. It will fail un- 
less all of the groups involved are prepared to 
deal fairly and openly with the problems of 
the community. But if it succeeds, it will not 
only produce improved services but help to 
generate a new sense of community, as well. 
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Establishment of Effective Grievance- 
Response Mechanisms 

Effective implementation of the Neigh- 
borhood Action Task Forces will depend upon 
the continuing commitment of the city ad- 
ministration to its success, To ensure con- 
tinuous attention to many of the sources of 
tension identified above, we recommend that 
formal mechanisms for the processing of 
grievances, many of which will relate to the 
performance of the city government, be es- 
tablished independent of the local adminis- 
tration. 

We are convinced, on the record before 
this Commission, that the frustration reflect- 
ed in the recent disorders results, in part at 
least, from the lack of accessible and visible 
means of establishing the merits of griev- 
ances against the agencies of local and state 
government, including but not limited to the 
police. Cities and states throughout the coun- 
try now have under consideration various 
forms of grievance-response devices. While we 
are not prepared to specify the form which 
such a mechanism should take in any parti- 
cular community, there are certain criteria 
which should be met. These include: 

Independence—This can be achieved by 
long term appointment of the administrator, 
subject to City Council removal. The griev- 
ance agency should be separate from operat- 
ing municipal agencies. 

Adequate staff and funding.—Exact costs 
will vary depending on the size and needs 
of the city’s population. It is most important 
that the agency have adequate funds and 
staff to discharge its responsibilities, 

Comprehensive coverage of grievances 
against public agencies and autkorittes.— 
General jurisdiction will facilitate access by 
grievants. Moreover, unlike specialized com- 
plaint agencies, such as civilian review 
boards, all agencies would be brought equally 
under public scrutiny. This should facilitate 
its acceptance by public officials. 

Power to receive complaints, hold hear- 
ings, subpoena witnesses, make public rec- 
ommendations for remedial action to local 
authorities and, in cases involving violation 
of law, bring suit—These powers are the 
minimum necessary to the effective operation 
of the grievance mechanism. As we envision 
it, the agency’s principal power derives from 
its authority to investigate and make public 
findings and recommendations, It should, of 
course, have a conciliation process whereby 
complaints could be resolved without full 
investigation and processing. 

Accessibility.—In large cities, access may 
require setting up neighborhood offices in 
ghetto areas. In others, local resident aides 
could be empowered to receive complaints. 
It should be possible to file a grievance orally 
or in writing. If forms are used, they should 
be easily understood and widely available. 

Participation.—In grievance process, griev- 
ants should be given full opportunity to take 
part in all proceedings and to be repre- 
sented by counsel. They should receive 
prompt advice of action taken, and results 
of investigations should be made public. 


Sum 41 


The Commission recommends that local 
governments: 

Develop Neighborhood Action Task Forces 
as joint community- government efforts 
through which more effective communica- 
tion can be achieved, and the delivery of 
city services to ghetto residents improved. 

Establish comprehensive grievance-re- 
sponse mechanisms in order to bring all 
public agencies under public scrutiny. 

Bring the institutions of local govern- 
ment closer to the people they serve by 
establishing neighborhood outlets for local, 
state and federal administrative and public 
service agencies. 

Expand opportunities for ghetto residents 
to participate in the formulation of public 
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policy and the implementation of programs 
affecting them by improved political rep- 
resentation, creation of institutional chan- 
nels for community action, expansion of 
legal services, and legislative hearings on 
ghetto problems. 

In this effort, city governments will re- 
quire state and federal support. 

The Commission recommends: 

State and federal financial assistance for 
mayors and city councils to support the re- 
search, consultants, staff and other resources 
needed to respond effectively to federal pro- 
gram initiatives, 


“Freedom’s Challenge,” by Barry Alex- 
ander Abbott, Florida Winner of VFW 
Voice of Democracy Contest 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives the fine 
and patriotic work of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its ladies auxiliary. In particular, I sa- 
lute their worthwhile project, the Voice 
of Democracy contest, which is con- 
ducted every year. 

This year, over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest, competing 
for the five scholarships which are 
awarded as the top prizes. First prize is 
a $5,000 scholarship, second prize is 
$3,500, third prize is $2,500, fourth prize 
is $1,500 and the fifth prize is $1,000. The 
contest theme was “Freedom’s Chal- 
lenge.” 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., 
for the final judging as a guest of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

This year’s Florida winner is Mr. 
Barry Alexander Abbott. He is a resident 
of Miami and a student at Miami Pal- 
metto Senior High School. We of Miami 
are indeed proud of Barry, a worthy 
student of governmental and political 
affairs and a fine American. 

Barry is an outstanding example of 
the younger generation’s acute aware- 
ness of national and international af- 
fairs. Our young man of today is too 
well educated to be content as a by- 
stander while governmental decisions 
and political history are being made. 
Barry is an activist, eager to make con- 
tributions in the channels available to 
him and his fellow students. Americans 
should be most grateful that the VFW 
offers its Voice of Democracy contest as 
a challenging means of expression and 
learning for young citizens like Barry, 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

I am anxious to bring Barry Abbott’s 
speech to the attention of the House of 
Representatives: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(Winning speech, Department of Florida, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Barry Alexander 


Abbott, Miami Palmetto Senior High 
School, Miami, Fla.) 


The idea of freedom being a challenge is 
one which is both startling and strange to 
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many Americans today. Unfortunately, these 
Americans take freedom in our great country 
as something which has been passed down to 
them by an “act of God.” These people do not 
realize that the freedom that they enjoy to- 
day was dearly purchased by the men and 
women who built the United States of Amer- 
ica. These early Americans succeeded beyond 
their wildest dreams because they were real- 
ists. They knew that the good guy does not 
always win, and the bad guy does not always 
lose. They understood that if the good guy 
was to fight through to victory, he had to be 
fortified with something more than just good 
intentions. Our American pioneers knew that 
they had to depend on their own resource- 
fulness, initiative, and courage if they 
were to build a good life for themselves and 
their children. 

Many contemporary Americans fail to real- 
ize that they, like their forefathers, must 
struggle to fulfill freedom’s challenge. I be- 
lieve that there are three main areas chal- 
lenging American freedom today. The first 
is patriotism, the second is social reform, and 
the third is political maturity. 

By patriotism, I don't mean a shallow, 
mere flag-waving type of display, even 
though this is important in some instances; 
I mean, rather, the deep, sincere love of 
country that manifests itself by devotion to 
American ideals and government. This is 
the type of feeling which is essential if we are 
to preserve and improve our American way 
of life. 

The next area, social reform, is one of great 
importance to all Americans today. We are 
presently in the throes of a great social up- 
heaval. It is the obligation of those in power 
to do everything possible to see that the 
“American Dream” is available to all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of race, religion, or creed. It 
is also essential for those people who are 
fighting for full American citizenship to 
recognize their social responsibilities. Free- 
dom is not obtained through irresponsible or 
criminal behavior. American freedom has al- 
ways been built on a deep respect for law 
and order. The necessary changes must and 
will be made, but only through just and 
legal channels. 

Political maturity is another area im- 
portant for freedom. Because the United 
States is the strongest free world nation, it 
is important for our citizens to be realistic 
about national and world affairs. It is time 
we learn to elect our officials on their merits 
alone, and not cloud the issues with ref- 
erences to race or religion. In foreign affairs, 
Americans should recognize that freedom 
challenges other countries also; and their 
Ways may be different than ours. We must 
learn to guard against the “Big Brother” 
complex, while also avoiding an attitude of 
isolationism, 

It is obvious that our freedom is chal- 
lenged today on many sides. Americans have 
always met the problems of the past with 
courage and foresight. We can do the same 
today if each and every one of us pledges to 
become personally involved. Only through 
personal commitment and hard work can we 
Americans preserve and extend our heritage 
of freedom. 


How Widespread Is Apathy and Fear? 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, as a board 
member of “Help Your Police Fight 
Crime,” a nonprofit but self-supporting 
cooperative, I am heartened by its great 
success in combating crime in the District 
of Columbia. It seems that the major 
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obstacle in the path of our efforts to make 
Washington’s streets safe is public 
apathy and fear of involvement by Dis- 
trict citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the following letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Bill Stover to some 1,600 
ministers and other citizens in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia realistically points out 
what must be done to overcome this ob- 
stacle. I commend it to the attention of 
the Congress: 


DEAR FELLOW CITIZEN: “Almost Persuaded” 
did not save King Agrippa. Nor will it save 
us, our families, our employees, or our com- 
munity from the ravages of the crime cancer. 
Prompt action is needed—not tomorrow, 
maybe—but now—today. 

How widespread is apathy and fear? Last 
week a white secretary’s purse was picked at 
a downtown bus stop by 3 Negro boys who 
jostled her. Not one of those present would 
help identify the culprit, not even loan her 
a dime to phone for help. One of the boys’ 
mother, an honest woman, brought the purse 
and her son to the police station. 

Last week the newly elected head of a city- 
wide community organization admitted he 
was afraid to display our slogan, lest a rock 
be thrown through his car or office window. 
The implication is quite clear. Like many 
others in the white community, this man was 
erroneously equating crime with race. But 
crime is not a racial matter. More often it 
is the Negro who is the victim. 

Last week a Negro cab driver, a Christian 
lady, told me she has earned her living for 
20 years driving her cab, but now gets so 
tense and nervous with constant fear that she 
may have to quit. She said, “I’m afraid to 
walk my little dog at night after dinner, In 
fact, mister,“ she said, “even my little dog 
is afraid—so I walk her in my back yard.” 

This Help Your Police Pight Crime organi- 
zation undertakes to spearhead a psychologi- 
cal attack to alert and help make the public 
aware of its civic responsibility to stand up 
together in favor of law and order. We seek 
to encourage every good citizen not only to 
join in the fight on crime, but to help pre- 
vent crime before it takes place. It must be a 
total community effort by police and people. 
Negro and white, united in a mutual attack 
on crime—their common enemy. Small, carp- 
ing criticism of each other must be replaced 
by cooperation with each other. 

Our 3-fold goal is: (1) To equip a million 
cars, buses and trucks in the area with 
bumper stickers, front and rear, re 
“HELP YOUR POLICE FIGHT CRIME”; (2) 
a million letters daily carrying the same mes- 
sage through the mails; (3) and free distri- 
bution of a million “SAFER COMMUN! 2 
e to our people, all within the next 90 

ays. 

Your prompt action in this community- 

wide, united psychological war on crime 
could, we believe, reverse the crime trend in 
ninety days. Nothing else has worked. Why 
shouldn't we now try working through men’s 
minds and hearts? Is there a better way than 
to follow in the steps of the Prince of Peace? 
He never resorted to rabble-rousing. He 
taught obedience to the laws of God and 
man, 
It is later than many think, But, thank 
God, it is not too late if we act together be- 
fore we and our shops get knocked off one 
by one. This surely is a day of Unite or fall. 
Which shall it be? How much precedent will 
you trade for the safety of your family and 
employees? 

Could you conveniently and appropriately 
devote, strictly as a public service, some of 
your advertising and sales space and time in 
the drive to Help Your Police Fight Crime? 

If so, you are invited to join the “Help Your 
Police Fight Crime” club. 

Sincerely, 
“BILL” W. H. M. STOVER, 
President. 
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Judge J. Watlies Waring: In Memoriam 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach consideration of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, which goes further 
than any previous legislation in securing 
for all Americans those rights which we 
hold to be self-evident, it is well to reflect 
on the heroes of equal rights and more 
specifically on my late constituent, for- 
mer Federal Judge J. Watlies Waring. 

Judge Waring’s ruling back in 1947 
lead to the political rights for all citizens 
in the United States which are so im- 
portant for establishing all other rights. 

It is regrettable that the good people of 
South Carolina made it necessary for 
Judge Waring to leave his homeland, but 
he took up residence in my district and 
survived to a fine old age. 

He has just recently been buried in 
Charleston, a prophet with honor in his 
country and some day with honor also in 
his old home. 

The story of Judge Waring and his 
contribution to history is set forth in brief 
in the obituary in the New York Times of 
January 12, 1968, which follows: 


JUDGE J. WATLIES WARING DIESs—OPENED 
POLLS TO NEGROES IN SOUTH—RULING SET 
OFF FUROR IN NATIVE SOUTH CAROLINA IN 
1947—ACTIVE IN CIVIL RIGHTS CAUSE HERE 


Former Federal Judge J. Watlies Waring, 
whose landmark civil rights ruling in 1947 
opened the polls to Negroes in South Caro- 
lina, died yesterday at St. Luke's Hospital 
after a short illness. He was 87 years old 
and lived at 25 East 77th Street. 

The judge’s ruling set off a tumult in 
South Carolina, his native state, in the course 
of which he and his wife were ostracized 
by their white friends, threats were made 
against his life and his home was stoned. 
Efforts were also made to impeach him, but 
they failed in the House of Representatives. 
Ultimately, his decision was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

As one result of the decision, the Democrat- 
ic party in the South (and the Republican 
party as well) was obliged to enroll Negroes 
and permit them to vote in the primaries. 
This was especially important, since victory 
in a Democratic primary in the South at that 
time was tantamount to election. 

Despite the barrage of attacks Judge 
Waring remained adamant in his belief that 
Negroes were entitled to political equality. 
And even when he was felicitated by them for 
his ruling he insisted that all he had done 
was to uphold the law. 

“Negroes have thanked me for giving them 
the right to vote, and that is sweetly flat- 
tering,” he said, “but my colleagues in the 
law know that I gave them nothing. The 
right to vote belonged to them as much as 
to me, and I was just fortunate enough to 
be a judge, deciding the question according 
to law.” 

In other significant civil rights rulings, the 
crusty judge, whose father had fought for 
the Confederacy, gave Negro teachers the 
same pay as white instructors and called 
unconstitutional the doctrine of separate but 
equal rights. His opinion in the latter segre- 
gation case was in the form of a dissent, but 
the majority decision was eventually over- 
turned by the Supreme Court. 

ON ACLU BOARD 

After 10 turbulent years on the bench, 
Judge Waring retired and came to live in 
New York, where he became active in the 
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cause of Negro equality. He was, for example, 
a director of the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, trustee of the 
National Urban League and a vice chairman 
of the board of directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

“I rather shrink from saying it for quota- 
tion,” he remarked, “but it does seem to 
me that by being a judge I have gradu- 
ally acquired a passion for justice.” 

A member of a slave-holding family that 
had lived in the South for 8 generations. 
Julius Watlies Waring was born in Charles- 
ton, S.C., July 27, 1880, the son of Edward 
Perry Waring and the former Miss Anna 
Watlies. 

After attending the Student University 
School of Charleston, young Waring entered 
the College of Charleston, where he earned 
a Bachelor of Arts degree cum laude in 1900, 
He was admitted to the bar the following 
year, having read law with an established 
lawyer. For the next 13 years he practiced 
his profession and became active in the 
Democratic party. 

His political work earned him appointment 
in 1914 as Assistant United States Attor- 
ney in Charleston, a post he held for six 
years before returning to private law prac- 
tice. Concurrently, from 1933 to 1942, he 
was Charleston's Corporation Counsel. 

He was appointed to the Federal bench in 
1942 by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the recommendation of Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank and Senator E. D. (Cotton Ed) 
Smith, both vocal.segregationists. His first 
years as a judge were uneventful, as were 
his rulings, although it was privately known, 
that his own attitude on racial matters was 
moderating. 

The case that brought him fame and 
obloquy was instituted by George Elmore, 
a Negro, who contended that he was not 
permitted to vote in the 1946 Democratic 
primary because of his color. The party re- 
plied that it was a private club, limited ex- 
clusively to “white Democrats,” because it 
had rewritten its membership rules to that 
effect in 1944. 

PURE SOPHISTRY 

In upholding Mr. Elmore’s right to vote, 
Judge Waring said: 

“To say that there is any material differ- 
ence in the governance of the Democratic 
party in this state prior to, and subsequent 
to, 1944 is pure sophistry.” 

After the ruling had passed the Supreme 
Court’s scrutiny, 30,000 Negroes voted in the 
1948 primary. It was the first time since Re- 
construction that they had balloted freely 
in South Carolina. 

Judge Waring was jeered and denounced in 
the white community. They also held against 
him the fact that he had ejected a white man 
from his courtroom during the trial and then 
had told Negroes there: 

“It is a disgrace when you have to come 
and ask a judge to tell how to be an Ameri- 
can.” 

Calling for his impeachment Representa- 
tive L. Mendel Rivers charged that Judge 
Waring was “a hypocrite” and added: 

“Unless he is removed, there will be blood- 
shed, He is now in the process of extracting 
a pound of flesh from the white people of 
South Carolina because, through his own ac- 
tions, he has been ostracized from their 
society.” 

INEQUALITY PER SE 


Despite continuing personal and public 
harassment, Judge Waring continued to 
make rulings favorable to Negroes. In 1951, 
in a school desegregation case, he said that 
“segregation is per se inequality.” A similar 
ruling was made by the Supreme Court in 
1954 in Brown v. Board of Education, the 
case that overturned the separate but equal 
doctrine that had been in force since 1896. 

When he retired in 1952 he was warmly 
praised as “a very great judge” by President 
Harry S. Truman. For his rulings he was also 
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honored by a number of legal organizations, 
including the National Lawyers Guild. The 
Newspaper Guild of New York gave him a 
Page One award. 

In 1913 Judge Waring married Miss Annie 
Gammell of Charleston. They were divorced 
and he later married Mrs. Elizabeth Avery 
Hoffman, who survives. He is also survived 
by Mrs. Anne Warren, a daughter of his first 


marriage. 
Judge Waring will be buried in Charleston. 


Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, Ambas- 
sador of Israel, Delivers His First 
Address 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning, many Members of the Senate and 
House had the privilege of hearing the 
first address by Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin, 
Ambassador of Israel, made at the con- 
cluding dinner of the ninth annual po- 
licy conference of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee at the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel in Washington. 

The Ambassador presented to an audi- 
ence of more than 1,000 Congressmen, 
Government. officials, delegates, and 
friends of the American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee, Israel’s views on the 
Arab-Israel conflict and the major steps 
that must be taken to win a peace set- 
tlement. 

While more than 100 Members of the 
Senate and House heard the Israel Am- 
bassador last night, I am sure that his 
remarks will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers and I am introducing the Ambas- 
sador’s statement in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY His ExceLLENcy MAJ. GEN. 
YITZHAK RABIN, AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL 


I would try to describe to you tonight the 
main problems of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The day-to-day events reported in the head- 
lines of the press don’t necessarily reflect the 
real problems. An explosion in a Jerusalem 
building, artillery fire exchanges along the 
Jordan River, a terrorist gang captured in 
the vicinity of Nablus—these are the by- 
products of the disease, not their underlying 
causes. As with every disease, it is far more 
important to get at its roots, than to treat 
its external symptoms. The Arab-Israel con- 
flict goes back many years. It has been played 
upon and influenced by emotional factors, 
by baser instincts fed by religious and na- 
tional prejudices. 

It isn’t easy to distinguish between the sig- 
nificant and the trivial in the Middle East— 
unless one has an intimate knowledge of the 
region—unless one follows closely the course 
of events there, day by day and even hour 
by hour. The striking characteristic of the 
conflict is that the opponents are totally dis- 
similar in their final aims. Each of the two 
parties to the conflict seeks entirely different 
goals. The aim of the Arab States is Israel’s 
destruction. Israel’s aim is ful accom- 
modation of itself in the Middle East. One 
side strives towards a situation in which the 
other side is to be eliminated; and the other 
side seeks to secure its mere existence, in 
peace and tranquility. In this respect, I know 
of no other conflict in the world comparable 
with the Arab-Israel conflict. There are a 
great number of conflicts and wars going on 
in the world today. Some of these arise from 
territorial disputes, others from disputes over 
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forms of government and regime. Some arise 
from the will of one people to conquer and 
dominate its neighbors. But a situation in 
which one nation or group of nations seeks 
to wipe out entirely its adversary is unique 
to the Arab-Israel conflict. The ultimate aim 
of the Arabs is extermination. Therefore, as 
long as this aim has not been achieved, they 
have to decide about an intermediate policy. 
They choose the policy of non-acceptance 
and non-recognition of Israel. Recognition, 
acceptance of Israel would be fundamentally 
in contradiction with their declared ultimate 
aim. Some of their leaders still believe that 
this is the stage of laying the necessary 
groundwork for the future. For the past 
twenty years we have witnessed an Arab pol- 
icy of deliberately ignoring Israel’s existence, 
Some of you may consider what I have been 
saying at best as exaggerated, at worst as 
biased, subjective propaganda. You might 
ask, is it possible today, in the mid-20th cen- 
tury, to destroy a nation? How is it possible 
that any state in our day and age could 
harbor so reckless a purpose? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the experience of 
Jewish history has previously shown us how 
such a thing is possible: it is only thirty years 
since the Jewish people witnessed what was 
perhaps the most awful tragedy even in our 
long history. We saw how a demented dicta- 
tor came to power in a great European na- 
tion, with its historic culture and traditions, 
and harbored just such a purpose—and 
carried it out. Some here tonight may re- 
member the voices saying then that such a 
thing could never happen. Many, many peo- 
ple, Jew and Gentile alike, would not believe 
the reports when they first began to trickle 
through, of the elaborate machinery of sys- 
tematic genocide set in motion. The reality 
turned out to be even more terrible than the 
reports. Six million were destroyed, methodi- 
cally. Why? Because they were Jews; because 
as their luck had it, they didn’t even have 
the chance to stand and fight back effec- 
tively. 

It might be said that this could only hap- 
pen under a Hitler, in the demented regime 
of Nazi Germany, that it could never happen 
again. I shan’t go as far back as 1948, only 
back to the second half of May 1967. The 
armed forces of Egypt, Jordan, Syria and 
Iraq had concentrated along the length and 
breadth of Israel’s borders. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Arab troops were ready for battle, 
armed with the latest military equipment, 
tanks, planes, artillery and all the other 
weapons of destruction. The noose around 
our necks tightened. The plan was perfect, 
but the victim refused to cooperate, was de- 
termined to survive, to prevent his own de- 
struction. Do we need to apologize for foiling 
our intended assassins? Can there be any 
doubt about what would have been our fate 
if the Arab armies had triumphed?—about 
what would have happened to us if we had 
been defeated? There is no need to cite the 
Egyptian President's statements of May 26, 
28 and 30. What he said was quite clear and 
unequivocal. It was said to the world at large, 
over radio and television. This was only nine 
months ago, and I am sure that you all re- 
member it well. We all recall the wave of sym- 
pathy and compassion for the Jewish people 
which swept the civilized world after the 
holocaust of World War II. We don’t want any 
more post-mortem sympathies. We came to 
Israel to reestablish an Israel society based 
on traditional Jewish values and progressive 
Western civilization. Our national and cul- 
tural self-determination have afforded us the 
conditions, the opportunity and the means 
of self-defense. We have demonstrated that 
we are as capable as any other people in this 
world of defending ourselves. 

The developments leading up to the Six- 
Day War were sudden and dramatic. I doubt 
whether anyone at the end of April 1967 
could have foreseen an outbreak at the be- 
ginning of June like that of the Six-Day 
War. We might well ask ourselves how so 
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sudden a development was possible, and how 
it came about? Its origin lies in the reality 
with which we have lived for the past twenty 
years, since our Independence. The very same 
developments which led up to the Six-Day 
War can repeat themselves at any time, at 
any moment—as long as the policy of the 
Arab States remains belligerency, and as long 
as they remain unreconciled to the fact of 
Israel's existence, as long as their declared 
aim will be the destruction of Israel. 

Any real and sincere effort to prevent war 
in the Middle East must first of all address 
itself to this problem, Israel seeks peace, with 
all her heart, but the basic condition for a 
real peace is mutual recognition and a com- 
mon understanding. These are the guiding 
lines of Israel’s every action and policy. When 
we affirm our policy of direct negotiations to 
settle all the problems at issue, this isn’t 
some stubborn insistence on one particular 
course or tactic. Our insistence is that nego- 
tiations must be direct, between our neigh- 
bors and ourselves, whether it be in the pres- 
ence or under the auspices of the U.N. rep- 
resentative. And this is no pointless ob- 
stinacy. How can real or lasting arrangements 
be concluded in any other way? The whole 
root of the evil is the Arab policy of non- 
reconciliation and non-recognition, 

Any international approach acknowledging 
this Arab policy can only frustrate every 
possibility of getting at the roots of the 
Arab-Israel conflict, Any approach intimat- 
ing international approval or endorsement 
of Arab refusal to r e us, or allowing 
them to evade the basic necessity of reach- 
ing agreement with us directly—any such 
approach will fail to solve the tensions in the 
Middle East. It is not the rights of a victor 
that we are claiming. All we ask, and claim 
is recognition as an equal party, in any solu- 
tion. We have had our experience of arrange- 
ments made without direct negotiation. In 
1957, the I.D.F. evacuated the Sinai Penin- 
sula, on the strength of inadequate inter- 
national arrangements. An international 
emergency force was established, and thir- 
teen Maritime Powers guaranteed free pas- 
sage in the Straits of Tiran, It took two days 
for that emergency force to vanish away. 
It is better to pass over in silence what be- 
came of the guarantee of the Maritime Pow- 
ers. All who really and sincerely want peace 
must first and foremost do nothing to enable 
the Arabs to evade the basic essentials, Basic 
essentials mean Arab settlement with Israel 
of their outstanding differences. 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
Arab-Israel conflict is intricate and complex. 
But we have had to fight three wars in the 
last 20 years. While we may have come out on 
the winning side, it isn’t wars we want but 
peace. I have been a soldier all my life. I 
know how cruel and harsh war is, with its 
tragedy and bloodshed. The Six-Day War 
may appear to have been “a famous victory”, 
and indeed it was. Our 830 dead and about 
3,000 wounded may appear to have been a 
small price to pay. In proportion to the 
dimensions of the war and the forces in- 
volved, it wasn't a high price to pay for our 
survival. But this is not true in terms of 
any national calculation. 830 dead is a high 
proportion of our population. Our casual- 
ties in the Six-Day War were higher than the 
proportionate total of United States casual- 
ties in the Korean and Viet Nam War put to- 
gether. And this was all in six days, not 
fifteen years. We do not seek wars, even if we 
know that we aren’t going to be the losers. 
What we want is to prevent war, to deter 
our enemies from aggression against us, in 
the absence of peace. 

Bitter experience has taught us that the 
only way to prevent war is through military, 
economic and political strength. We don’t 
want anyone else to fight our wars for us. 
Our citizens are ready, able and prepared to 
defend their lives and protect our national 
existence. The fact that the Arabs are 60 
million and we 214 million doesn’t alarm us. 
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The only thing that we ask of our friends 
throughout the world is to let us have the 
means, the equipment to defend ourselves, 

The Arab States have the backing of a Great 
Power. This power has no inhibitions, moral 
or otherwise, in its unlimited support of the 
Arab States. It is pouring an abundance of 
weaponry, of very high quality, into the 
Arab States. They have thousands of their 
military advisors, instructors, and techni- 
cians in the Arab States. The Egyptian Presi- 
dent has told the editor of Look Magazine 
that there are barely one thousand, This is 
far from the true figure, one of many in- 
accurate statements in the interview. The 
true figure is double and even triple that. 
The military presence of that World Power 
in the Middle East is an established fact. If 
Alexandria and Port Said are not described 
as military bases of that power, it is a mere 
matter of semantics. The permanent pres- 
ence of that power's naval vessels in those 
harbors makes them bases in fact if not in 
name. 

The question which the world must answer 
is whether to support the cause of war or the 
cause of peace, the cause of negotiation and 
settlement or the cause of non-recognition 
of a nation’s right of very existence. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing the appreciation of my country 
for the understanding and help we have had 
from the United States. I say so especially in 
regard of the United States Government's 
efforts to achieve a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East, a policy set forward by 
President Johnson in his statement of June 
19, 1967. 

After twenty years of statehood, Israel's 
struggle is still for her very existence. But, 
we hope and believe that peace will come to 
the Middle East. The road to it might be a 
long one. We know that it would entail sacri- 
fice, suffering and heavy burdens on us. We 
have no other choice. It is our belief that 
our cause is deserving of the support of the 
nations of the free world. 


Flag Burning a Bad Sign of the Times 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
came across the following column by 
evangelist Dr. Billy Graham, which I feel 
is worthy of the thoughtful consideration 
of my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD. 

Dr. Graham expressed my own feel- 
ings on this important subject, and I 
sincerely hope that the day is not far 
distant when the symbol of our great 
Nation will be protected against those 
who would defile it. 

The article follows: 

My ANSWER: FLAG BURNING A BAD SIGN OF 
THE 
(By Billy Graham) 

“It seems to me that some of our ‘angry 
young men’ are going to irrational extremes. 
I refer to the demonstrators who tear up 
their draft cards, and destroy the American 
flag. What do you think of this kind of be- 
havior?”—K. B. 

Personally, I find it revolting and distaste- 
ful. 

I recently saw, on the same day, in the 
same newspaper, pictures of some of our 
young men facing danger and death in Viet- 
nam, and pictures of other young men burn- 
ing an American flag, and protected by police 
while doing so. This was a shocking contrast. 
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While one of the greatest privileges in this 
nation is the right to dissent, I doubt if the 
Bill of Rights was ever intended to protect 
those who contemptuously destroy and muti- 
late the revered symbols of our country. What 
these people refuse to understand is that 
they are undermining the very system that 
gives them the right to dissent. 

Our flag is a symbol of those who shed 
their blood that we might have the right to 
be free, and to have the right to protest 
things we believe are wrong. But we make 
mockery of our valiant men who died to pre- 
serve it, and all that it stands for, when we 
burn the symbol of our freedom. 

Every state in the union has laws against 
the desecration of the flag, It has been 
desecrated in the past, but the new thing is 
the public tolerance of this evil. Perhaps it 
is a sign of the times, But I would say it is 
a bad sign. 


Our Asian Policy 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is nec- 
essary for each Member of this Congress 
to direct full attention to the increasing- 
ly grim Vietnam conflict. It is no longer 
possible for any problem or policy— 
domestic or foreign—to be considered 
without the added sting and taunt of 
Vietnam. And it is no longer possible 
for us to delude ourselves into thinking 
that we are slowly escalating ourselves 
into a victory in that dim, distant land. 
For we are not. 

Prof. Edwin O. Reischauer, distin- 
guished former Ambassador to Japan, 
has addressed himself to this dilemma 
and has presented forthrightly “a broad 
look at our Asian policy.” It is necessary 
for us to realize that as we experience 
the failure of our well-intentioned Far 
East policy, we must search for a viable 
one that will replace it in the future. The 
purpose is not to abandon Asia, but to 
seek our proper role there. 

May I especially draw your attention 
to Professor Reischauer’s comment on 
future U.S. involvement throughout the 
world: 

The United States will obviously have to 
continue to bear the major share of the load 
for stability and development in the less de- 
veloped parts of the world—simply because 
as the richest and strongest nation, we can 
most easily carry this heavy burden, But we 
should no longer try to do it alone, nor should 
the task be seen by us and others as a specifi- 
cally American undertaking in response to 
a specifically American policy. Such an ap- 
proach inevitably is self-defeating. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert at this 
point “A Broad Look at Our Asian Pol- 
icy” by Harvard Prof. Edwin O. Reisch- 
auer which appeared March 10, 1968, in 
the New York Times: 

A BROAD Loox at. Our ASIAN POLICY 
(By Edwin O. Reischauer) 

The Japanese continually talk about the 
doronuma—the quagmire—into which Amer- 
ica has sunk in Vietnam, They remember 
that when they similarly sank into the 
doronuma of a guerrilla war against nation- 
alistically inspired Chinese, the only road 
out led through total war and total defeat 
for Japan. 
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The metaphor is not an unfamiliar one 
in this country. We are bogged down in a 
seemingly endless and increasingly hopeless 
“dirty” war. In our frenzy to keep our heads 
above the engulfing muck, we have given 
little thought to where we should be trying 
to go, not just in Vietnam, but in Asia as 
a whole. Ostensibly we are still on the same 
course that led us into the Vietnamese 
swamp. But to continue in this direction will 
only compound our difficulties. On this point, 
I suspect that there is a growing, though 
unarticulated, consensus among hawks, 
doves, owls and the rest of us poor sparrows. 

We seem to have lost our bearings and 
until we find them we can have little hope 
for a better future in our relationship with 
Asia. We must discover where there is firmer 
ground on which to stand and then head 
resolutely in that direction. Unless we do so, 
we may not find any way out of the Viet- 
namese doronuma, or, still worse, the route 
we choose, as in Japan's case, may lead to 
an even greater morass. 

In recent weeks three widely separated and 
quite dissimilar events have underlined our 
need to take a broader look at our Asian 
problems, I am referring to the Vietcong at- 
tack on the cities of South Vietnam, the 
Pueblo incident off North Korea and Lon- 
don's announcement of the withdrawal of all 
British forces from east of Suez by 1971. 
All three were adverse to our immediate in- 
terests, but if they help us to lift our eyes 
from Vietnam to the larger problems, they 
could, in the long term, prove blessings in 


It may still be too early to judge the full 
significance of the new stage of the war in 
Vietnam, but it seems probable that the psy- 
chological effects will outweigh the military. 
It may be, as some argue, that the increased 
intensity of the war and the heightened hopes 
of the Vietcong will make it difficult for them 
to subside back into a more passive, long- 
range, guerrilla strategy. In that sense, their 
options may have been reduced to fairly early 
and complete victory or a compromise 
settlement. It is even more likely that the 
drastic decline in the well-being and security 
of the urban population of South Vietnam 
has greatly diminished the chances that any 
Saigon regime can establish an effective gov- 
ernment in the South as long as the fighting 
continues. 

The psychological impact on Americans 
also has been heavy. Many have come to see 
what has been obvious for a long time to 
the more perceptive—that this is a war which 
America cannot really win. At the outset, it 
seemed possible that the Communist dissi- 
dents could be forced to go back under- 
ground, where in time, if all went well above- 
ground, they might wither away. But gradu- 
ally it has become obvious that the best that 
could be hoped for was a compromise settle- 
ment far short of stated American objectives 
and dangerously susceptible to an eventual 
Communist take-over. Even this hope is now 

, and there is a growing possibility 
that in the end the United States will be 
forced by the apathy of the Vietnamese and 
the incompetence of the Saigon leaders to 
settle for as dignified an exit from Vietnam 
as can be arranged. 

But, however the war comes out, it has 
already been lost in terms of our original 
objectives. Our basic purpose, as often stated, 
was to prove that so-called “wars of national 
liberation” did not pay. The assumption was 
that, whatever the mix of internal revolution, 
external instigation and open aggression in 
Vietnam, a determined stand on our part 
could suppress it and would thus discourage 
the repetition of the story elsewhere. 

Instead we have proved quite clearly to 
ourselves and everyone else that we cannot 
win a war like the one in Vietnam—at least 
at a price that would make the effort worth- 
while. Vietnam has made it much more 
dubious than it was before that we would 
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intervene strongly in a similar situation else- 
where in Asia and unthinkable that we would 
do so while the Vietnam war lasted. The 
SEATO approach to the problems of Asia 
has been proved a failure. In other words, 
we are coming to the end of a policy. 

Some Americans find it hard to accept 
this fact because they believe it can only 
mean disaster for Asia—and eventually the 
world. Assuming the failure of our thumb- 
in-the-dike operation in Vietnam, they ex- 
pect the Communist wave to sweep over all 
of Asia. But is this correct? New “wars of 
national liberation” have not broken out, 
except for small-scale insurgency in north- 
east Thailand which, while possibly in part 
a spillover from the Vietnam war, is largely 
the product of local conditions. Smoulder- 
ing Communist insurgencies have not flared 
up, except in the Philippines, where purely 
local misrule has given new life to old em- 
bers. Elsewhere in Asia, there has been no 
response to our failure in Vietnam. In fact, 
in Indonesia a powerful Communist move- 
ment has been crushed by nationalistic 
forces during these same years. 

Basically, the success or failure of Commu- 
nist movements in Asia is determined by 
internal conditions. With the one exception 
of North Korea, which was established in 
1945 by Soviet military power, Communist 
movements in Asia have depended almost 
exclusively on internal forces and, where 
successful, have been carried along by na- 
tionalistic tides. In short, nationalism every- 
where has proved to be a greater power than 
any other ideology or any external pressure. 

Our concept of Communism as a great 
wave threatening to sweep over the dike 
we were desperately trying to build in Asia 
is quite false. Communism might be better 
compared to local ground water, and in most 
cases—one could cite Indonesia, Burma, 
Cambodia, India and many other countries— 
this ground water has not succeeded in un- 
dermining the local political structures. 
What we have been trying to do in Asia 
thus may be largely unnecessary—as well as 
impossible, Asian states do not need military 
dikes so much as good economic land fill. 

The outstanding fact about the second 
event, the North Korean seizure of the Pueb- 
lo, is that the Administration’s response was 
very sensible and cautious, and the cries of 
the hawks were surprisingly muted. Perhaps 
the lessons of Vietnam are not being lost 
on Americans. 

But the Pueblo incident also has its own 
lesson. It shows once again that many Asians 
are not prepared to live by the rules of the 
game of international relations devised in 
the West. Even the Soviets have observed 
most of the rules and have tacitly developed 
new ones with us. The Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans have repeatedly 
shown that they have only contempt for 
these Western rules. Other non-Western na- 
tions—and even some, like Cuba, which are 
part of Western culture—have done the 
same, 

This is a fact of life that we must recognize. 
Lacking the means to force the rules on these 
countries at a price that would be worth the 
effort, we have to learn to live with the situa- 
tion. This means a further limitation on the 
scope of our actions in Asia. The recent ex- 
ample showed that while an unprotected 
American intelligence ship can safely operate 
12 miles off a Soviet coast, just as their intel- 
ligence ships operate safely even closer to our 
ports and naval vessels, similar operations 
along the coasts of a country like North 
Korea can be undertaken only if we are 
prepared to provide strong defense support or 
run high risks. This is, of course, only a small 
and very specialized case, but it is illustrative 
of a broad category of military, diplomatic, 
economic and cultural activities in which 
our freedom of action toward Asian nations 
is severely limited by their refusal to accept 
our rules. 
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At this time when Americans are disturbed 
by the Pueblo incident and dazed by the 
blow-up in the Vietnamese cities, the British 
announcement of complete withdrawal from 
Asian comes as a further blow. Painfully 
aware at last of the limitations of our power 
in Asia, we are appalled by the thought that 
the power vacuum in the Indian Ocean left 
by Britain’s departure may have to be filled 
by us. To attempt to do so might stretch our 
power so thin and so overburden our econ- 
omy and psyche that we collapse, as the Com- 
munists hopefully predict. Or, recoiling at 
the magnitude of the problems in Asia, we 
might decide to withdraw into “fortress 
America,” psychologically and literally, leav- 
ing the rest of the world to stew in its own 
juices. 

Either of these developments would be 
an unmitigated disaster for us and the whole 
world. Unfortunately, neither can be re- 
garded as altogether unlikely in our present 
state of frenzied preoccupation with Vietnam 
and disregard of the bigger problems in our 
relations with Asia. Let us hope that these 
three successive shocks will, like cold water 
in the face, help us to clear our befuddled 
minds so that we can get our bearings in 
time. 

We might start by examining the meaning 
of Britain’s withdrawal. London has already 
taken its force of 10,000 men out of Aden and 
by the end of 1971 will have withdrawn a 
similar force from the Persian Gulf and more 
than 50,000 men from Singapore and Malay- 
sia, closing down the great Singapore naval 
base. All that will remain of Britain’s once 
preponderant military power east of Suez 
will be a small internal security force of 6,000 
Gurkhas in Hong Kong. 

Will this British withdrawal result, as is 
so often predicted, in the creation of a 
power vacuum in the Indian Ocean? Only in 
a very relative sense. Seventy thousand men 
supported by only minor naval and air power 
constitute little real military strength in a 
huge area like the Indian Ocean, flanked by 
nations, from Indonesia through India and 
the Middle East to West Africa, with an ag- 
gregate population of around 900 million. 

Twice British troops have helped quell vio- 
lence in the tiny island of Mauritius—a task 
which even the United Nations might have 
been able to accomplish. One might argue 
that the absence of serious trouble in the 
oil-rich Persian Gulf, despite the general 
backwardness of the area and the survival of 
medieval sheikdoms on the southern shore, 
can be attributed in part to the British 
presence. United Kingdom forces played a 
role in avoiding conflicts in certain former 
British territories, such as Kenya, Tankan- 
yika, Uganda and Kuwait. They also helped 
contain the Indonesian confrontation with 
Malaysia, though Indonesia’s own pathetic 
weakness and the presence of the American 
Seventh Fleet in the South China Sea were 
probably more important factors. 

When it comes to the larger tasks, how- 
ever, it is hard to see how the vestigial British 
presence in the Indian Ocean has made much 
difference. Certainly, forces of this size could 
not have suppressed any determined subver- 
sive movement in one of the larger countries. 
The British troops in Aden were not able 
to maintain tolerable levels of law and order 
even in that lightly populated area. The 
British presence had no great influence on 
the fighting between Pakistan and India. 
If Soviet aggressiveness needed deterrence 
in the Indian Ocean, this obviously was pro- 
vided by factors other than the 70,000 British 
troops scattered around the area. If any 
external forces helped discourage Communist 
China from renewing its attack on India or 
invading Burma, it was the possibility of 
American intervention, not the presence a 
thousand or more miles away of a handful 
of British soldiers. 

In terms of major military forces, the 
Indian Ocean and the lands around its shores 
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have constituted a power vacuum for some 
time. The withdrawing of the last few cubic 
centimeters of external military strength 
will not greatly change the situation, except 
psychologically for Americans. We see our- 
selves standing all the more alone in our 
effort to preserve through military strength 
a stable and peaceful world. 

It is a good time to ask ourselves some 
searching questions. The first might be: If 
the Indian Ocean area has managed to stay 
tolerably stable within a near power vacuum, 
may it not continue to do so in a complete 
power vacuum? Perhaps the rickety political 
and social structures of the region can stand 
more successfully without our heavy-booted 
military tread on their flimsy floors. More- 
over, past experience elsewhere would sug- 
gest that the people of the area might be 
more likely to address themselves with suc- 
cess to renewing or repairing their political 
and social structures if we were not so eager 
to mastermind the task for them. We should 
have learned enough from Vietnam to see 
how dangerous and futile it would be for 
us to undertake similar involvements even 
farther afield. 

A broader question might be: What risks 
would we be taking in failing to replace the 
British in the Indian Ocean and how accept- 
able would these risks be? It would be fool- 
ishly complacent to assume that there would 
be no increase in the possibility of disturb- 
ances. Nor, in a rapidly evolving situation, 
could we presume that the past level of sta- 
bility guaranteed the continuance of an 
equal level of stability in the future. There 
would obviously be risks, but it would seem 
safer to accept these than to try to counter 
them by an approach which has already 
proved hazardous and ineffective elsewhere, 
This is particularly true because in the whole 
Indian Ocean area the United States has 
few, if any, immediate national interests at 
stake. 

The only great danger to us—and it would 
be a danger only over the long run—would 
be the establishment, by either the Soviet 
Union or China, of such effective control over 
large parts of this area that the dominating 
country greatly increased its own national 
power. But is this a real danger? Is it not 
merely a bad nightmare produced by our 
traumatic experiences in the early postwar 
years? If either the Chinese or Russians were 
such supermen that they could accomplish 
this sort of control in Asia despite the stag- 
gering obstacles of poverty, backwardness 
and violent nationalism, we mere mortals 
obviously could not compete with them any- 
way, and might as well make obeisance our- 
selves. 

A more realistic American concern in this 
region—again in the long run—is its devel- 
opment in prosperity and stability as a 
healthy part of our shrinking globe. Increased 
warfare and internal instability would ob- 
viously disrupt this desirable development. 
If American inyolvement could eliminate 
these dangers, it would be a worthwhile effort 
to make, but the Vietnam example suggests 
that our efforts, far from stopping such dis- 
ruptions, would be likely to make them even 
more destructive. And again the Vietnam ex- 
ample shows that our own involvement in at- 
tempting to keep the peace by military 
means sharply reduces our ability—or at 
least our willingness—to make contributions 
in the economic and technological fields, 
which in the long run are far more effective 
ways than military action to develop pros- 
perity and stability. 

It is also hard to see where specific, short- 
range American interests are much involved. 
The blocking of the Straits of Malacca would 
force the Japanese to make a big detour in 
their life line to their vital oil resources and 
some of their important markets. For the 
same reason, Suez is of particular interest to 
Europe, though the increasing size of tankers 
and falling costs of long-distance water 
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transportation make even a reopened Suez of 
declining importance. 

But the sea lanes through the area do not 
lead us anywhere. The resources and trade of 
the whole Indian Ocean region are not vital 
to the United States, and therefore their de- 
nial through local warfare or internal in- 
stability would not seriously affect us. The 
impact on the Japanese economy would be 
much more serious, and even Western Eu- 
rope would be discomfited, but not the 
United States. 

Even for Japan and Western Europe it is 
only the oil of the Persian Gulf that is 
vitally important. The denial of this oil to 
the outside world, because of piracy, revo- 
lution or war, would entail financial losses 
to certain American companies, but these 
losses would be inconsequential compared 
with the costs to our nation of Vietnam- 
type military involvement. On the other 
hand, the Japanese economy might face 
disaster, and Europe would be sorely hurt. 
Close to a half of the energy resources on 
which the Japanese economy operates con- 
sist of Persian Gulf oil, while half of Eu- 
rope’s petroleum comes from the Middle 
Eastern area. 

This situation suggests another funda- 
mental question we should ponder: Why do 
Japanese and Western Europeans, who have 
very clear national interests at stake in the 
Indian Ocean area, look with equanimity— 
one might say complacency—on the pros- 
pects there, while Americans, who have no 
clear national interests at stake, feel that 
they face an agonizing decision? This para- 
dox perhaps best illustrates what is basi- 
cally wrong in our relationship with Asia. 

World War II, from which we alone among 
the larger, advanced nations emerged rela- 
tively unscathed, left us widely extended 
around the world and burdened with heavy 
responsibilities. Our response to this chal- 
lenge was on the whole wise and generous. 
But the abnormal postwar situation created 
in us habits of mind and response which 
have proved increasingly unsound. We have 
commonly exaggerated our immediate inter- 
ests in Asia, the risk these interests faced, 
and our capacity to deal with them. As a 
consequence, we have tended to overreact. 

Seeing us respond in this way, other coun- 
tries, such as Japan and those of Western 
Europe, which have much greater interests 
in Asia and face far greater risks, have in- 
creasingly come to expect that in any situa- 
tion the United States would do all that 
reasonably could be done—and very possibly 
more than was reasonable. Both we and they, 
thus, have come to assume that the United 
States unilaterally would undertake the 
responsibility for maintaining stability in 
Asia—and elsewhere throughout the world. 
The Pax Britannica of the 19th century was 
apparently being replaced by a Pax Ameri- 
cana. 

The analogy is extremely misleading. This 
is no longer the 19th century. We live ina 
far more heavily populated, complex, highly 
integrated and power-crammed world. The 
explosive forces are far greater and the need 
for peace and stability far more urgent. The 
thin, selective system of the Pax Britannica 
would be entirely inadequate for the present 
situation. A guarantee of peace by a single 
nation—any nation—is even less realistic. In 
this age of intense national feelings, such an 
approach is doomed to failure. It breeds re- 
sistance among friends as well as foes. 

Japan offers a good case in point. We have 
already seen that its national interests are 
far more deeply involved than are our own 
in the stability of the Indian Ocean area— 
particularly the Persian Gulf and the Straits 
of Malacca. The same is, of course, true of 
our comparative national interests in the 
stability of east and Southeast Asia. The 
countries of the area constitute important 
trading partners for Japan, but not for us— 
with the exception of Japan itself. The safety 
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of the sea lanes that lead to Japan are a 
matter of life and death to the Japanese 
economy. A general collapse of peace in East 
Asia could drag Japan down too. 

Given this situation, it would be comical, 
if it were not so tragic, that most Japanese 
regard matters of defense and stability in 
East Asia as being peculiarly American prob- 
lems, not Japanese. They feel that what is 
involved is American pride and an evil am- 
bition to dominate the world. While valuing 
close contacts with the United States, with 
which Japan does about 30 per cent of its 
total trade, many Japanese fear too close an 
association. They regard American bases in 
Japan, not so much as valuable to Japan for 
the security and stability they provide to 
much of East Asia, but as detrimental to 
Japanese interests, because they might in- 
volve Japanese in an American war with 
China. 


In other words, Japanese have come to 
take for granted the benefits of the American 
presence and therefore tend to think only 
about the possible liabilities. They seem to 
assume that a senseless, driving ambition 
would keep the United States militarily in- 
volved in East Asia even without Japan’s 
cooperation or the convenience of Japanese 
bases. It never occurs to them to worry about 
what might happen in their part of the world 
if the United States decided to draw back 
to mid-Pacific. Thus, the only problem that 
looms in their minds is the danger of Japa- 
nese involvement in an American war in 
East Asia, and the best way to diminish this 
risk seems to them to be to get rid of the 
American bases in Japan and the Japanese- 
American security treaty. 

This, of course, is not the attitude of the 
Japanese Government and some of those who 
vote for it. I say only “some,” because the 
governing party’s electoral strength is based 
more on domestic issues an on foreign policy. 
In the early years of this decade, there were 
signs that an increasing proportion of the 
Japanese were beginning to see their security 
interests in a more realistic way and were 
thus coming to value the American presence 
in East Asia. But the growing intensity of 
the Vietnam war during the past three years 
has smothered this healthy trend, and once 
again the chief concern in Japanese minds 
is the threat to Japan of the American alli- 
ance, not the dangers to Japan of an un- 
stable East Asia, 

The Japanese case is an extreme one, grow- 
ing out of a special psychological situation 
produced by the catastrophe of the Second 
World War. But many European reactions are 
not dissimilar, And people in the less de- 
veloped countries, though the most seriously 
threatened by instability and war in their 
parts of the world, are often the least able to 
see beyond the looming American presence to 
the real problem. The greatest tragedy about 
our well-meaning but sometimes frenetic ef- 
forts to bring stability to Asia is that they 
have stood in the way of a realistic under- 
standing of the problems in other countries 
and thus have inhibited the development of 
an effective international response, which in 
the long run can be the only successful 
answer. 

I am not proposing that we should try to 
transfer the responsibilities for stability in 
Asia to the Japanese. They would not and 
could not bear the load. Nor am I suggesting 
that responsibilities should be apportioned 
according to national interests, because this 
would put the heaviest burden on those least 
able to bear it. Nor am I wistfully hoping that 
the United Nations will suddenly rise phoe- 
nixlike to meet the need. 

The United States will obviously have to 
continue to bear the major share of the load 
for stability and development in the less 
developed parts of the world—simply be- 
cause, as the richest and strongest na- 
tion, we can most easily carry this heavy 
burden. But we should no longer try to do it 
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alone, nor should the task be seen by us and 
others as a specifically American undertaking 
in response to a specifically American policy. 
Such an approach inevitably is self-defeat- 


The Indian Ocean area would be a good 
place in which to start this more modest and 
more relaxed approach. This is simply be- 
cause our present commitments there are 
minimal, and so we can start with a relatively 
clean slate. We are in a position to wait and 
see if the British withdrawal does result in 
a deterioration of the situation. If it does, 
we can safely wait until those whose interests 
are more immediately involved decide to 
develop, with our full cooperation, of course, 
an international approach to the problem. If 
this produces a broadly based international 
effort, we need have no fears about our own 
participation, even on a large scale. 

It would be premature to guess what shape 
such an international effort might take, but 
we can speculate about some of its possible 
elements, A mobile force might be created to 
fulfill at least the limited functions the 
British forces have been performing in the 
Indian Ocean area, and possibly in time con- 
siderably more. A central element of such 
a force would probably be a fleet comparable 
in function to our Seventh Fleet in the West- 
ern Pacific. Most of this fleet might be Ameri- 
can, and, in fact, it might in large part be 
our Seventh Fleet with additional bases that 
would permit it to operate, as needed, in the 
Indian Ocean. For this purpose, it might be 
best based on the Singapore naval base, of 
course at the invitation of Singapore and 
with the approval of Malaysia and probably 
also Indonesia. It might also have subsidiary 
bases elsewhere in the Indian Ocean on the 
invitation of other nations. 

It would be important, however, to have 
not just the bases but also some of the naval 
units and supporting land and air units pro- 
vided by other countries besides the United 
States—those of the area first of all, but also 
interested outsiders, such as the European 
countries, Australia and even Japan in time. 
The Japanese already show some interest in 
giving support to United Nations peace- 
keeping activities. In time, they may be ready 
to take part in other international peace- 
keeping efforts, if these appear to be clearly 
in Japan’s interests. 

More important than the international 
composition of an Indian Ocean force would 
be the international character of its objec- 
tives. It must be clearly an instrument of in- 
ternational interests, not American. This 
should be acceptable to the United States, 
since our objectives in the Indian Ocean area 
are not narrow national ones but only broad 
concerns of international stability. 

The primary task of the force presumably 
would be to maintain, as a common interna- 
tional interest, the safety of all on the high 
seas and on the routes of international com- 
merce. Beyond that, it might seek to give 
to the area what stability it could at a rea- 
sonable cost. In limited crises and in smaller 
areas, it could play the stabilizing role the 
British forces have in the past. 

The presence of a base structure and some 
power-in-being would also give the cooperat- 
ing nations the option to attempt to stop 
blatant aggression if it occurred. A Korean- 
type war seems unlikely in the area, but the 
nations whose interests might be affected if 
one did occur would at least have the op- 
tion to intervene if they felt it worthwhile. 
The very fact that such an option existed 
would probably go a long way toward deter- 
ring a would-be aggressor. 

On the other hand, there would be no com- 
mitments to the internal stability of any 
country. Massive intervention in internal 
disorders, especially in larger countries, 
would be folly, as our Vietnam experience 
has clearly shown. The whole history of post- 
war Asia also suggests that the forces of na- 
tionalism are so strong that there is little 
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danger of successful domination of any 
major national unit from outside. Each 
country can be safely left to work out its 
own national destiny, In so far as its stability 
and development are matters of concern to 
other nations, the latter can contribute to 
these ends far better by providing economic 
and technological assistance and an ex- 
ternal environment of stability than by in- 
tervening militarily in internal disorders. 

The above is a far more specific blueprint 
than can safely be drawn at this time of 
doubt about the future. But I have elaborated 
it to show the general nature of a new ap- 
proach to our relationship with Asia. 

On the one hand, it would be something 
far more than the SEATO approach, in that 
it would be truly international in origin, 
organization and objectives, rather than a 
thinly d American military commit- 
ment to individual Asian countries, based on 
an American concept of stopping the spread 
of a monolithic Communist movement. On 
the other hand, it would be much less than 
the SEATO approach, in that its objectives 
and commitments would be far more limited, 
avoiding self-defeating military involvement 
in maintaining internal stability, and con- 
centrating instead on the real international 
and American interests, which lie in the 
maintenance of the freedom of the seas and a 
general international framework of peace 
and stability. Equally important, it would 
reduce the military aspect of our involvement 
in Asia to a minor supporting role for our 
far more productive involvement in economic 
and technological assistance. 

While the field is clear for the application 
of this sort of new approach to the Indian 
Ocean area, it would take more time and 
effort to apply it to areas like East and South- 
east Asia, where the United States is already 
deeply involved in a variety of commitments 
based on the older approach and where 
specific American interests loom larger than 
they do in the Indian Ocean. The pattern 
of the American relationship with these other 
areas will naturally remain more diverse. 

Since Japan is a stable, modernized nation, 
is our greatest trading partner next to Can- 
ada, and contains the bulk of Asia’s industrial 
(and therefore military) power, its defense is 
a vital interest to us. Moreover, its defense 
can be safely guaranteed by us, because inter- 
nal instability and subversion are not prob- 
lems there. A defense alliance with Japan 
thus is as sound, one might say inevitable, 
as with the United Kingdom or Australia. 
I assume, therefore, that the mutual security 
treaty with Japan will be maintained and, if 
possible, strengthened. 

Our formal commitments to South Korea, 
Taiwan and the Philippines will also prob- 
ably remain. There is a long history behind 
each of these, and fortunately geography 
makes it more practicable for us to live up to 
them than would be the case in most other 
parts of Asia. Taiwan and the Philippines are 
islands, and there is no substantial threat to 
our naval supremacy in the Western Pacific. 
South Korea, although a peninsula, makes 
up for its northern land border by a great 
firmness of will and a relatively high level of 
political and economic development. 

In Southeast Asia we face a more complex 
situation. Burma and Cambodia offer no 
problem, since they are opposed to commit- 
ments of any sort from us, feeling that a 
policy of complete neutrality gives them bet- 
ter security. Malaysia, Singapore and In- 
donesia are in a more ambiguous position 
and, as I have indicated, might best be 
considered in the same category as the In- 
dian Ocean area. 

Our chief problem. centers around Laos 
and Thailand. Regardless of the outcome in 
Vietnam, it seems probable that the Viet- 
namese, & far more numerous, energetic 
and better organized people than their Lao- 
tian neighbors, will in the long run domi- 
nate, in one way or another, that small, back- 
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ward, landlocked country made up of 2.5 
million poverty-stricken people divided into 
diverse ethnic groups. It seems doubtful to 
me that either the United States or an in- 
ternational body can guarantee to Laos true 
independence, much less internal stability. 

In Thailand, we find a relatively large, 
prosperous and contented nation, and the 
only country in Southeast Asia that has man- 
aged to maintain its independence through- 
out modern times. Despite the small-scale 
subversive movements in the poor northeast 
and the even more dangerous overburdening 
of the country’s economy and psychology by 
a large American military presence, Thailand 
is not likely to go the way of South Vietnam. 
Still, a unilateral American commitment to 
Thailand is not best for us or for the Thals, 
and this is what we have, in disguised form, 
through SEATO and, more directly, through 
our military presence resulting from the use 
of bases in Thailand to prosecute the war in 
Vietnam. If Thailand should suffer open ag- 
gression (which is unlikely), it would be bet- 
ter for us if the response were international 
rather than merely American. If Thailand 
were to be disrupted by Vietnam-style inter- 
nal subversion, again it would be better for 
it and for us if we did not become militarily 
involved. 

We cannot, of course, just repudiate the 
commitments we have made to Thailand. 
There first must be developed viable regional 
or international alternatives. In the last few 
years, several hopeful beginnings in regional 
organizations have appeared in Southeast 
Asia, some embracing countries as far afield 
as Japan and Australia. These regional group- 
ings will probably contribute to economic 
cooperation and development throughout 
the area. They may also contribute in a small 
way to the security of the countries con- 
cerned, by developing mutual awareness of 
one another and thus a broader international 
concern over the security of each. But these 
regional organizations are not likely to de- 
velop into useful military alliances. The com- 
ponent units, for the most part, are too un- 
stable and militarily too weak. 

Broader international commitments would 
probably be a more realistic substitute than 
regional ones for unilateral American guar- 
antees to Thailand. In time, the more-than- 
SEATO approach in international participa- 
tion and the less-than-SEATO approach in 
objectives and commitments that I have out- 
lined for the Indian Ocean area could prob- 
ably be made to apply to Thailand also, and 
to the rest of Southeast Asia, 

Would this, however, be adequate if we 
envision as a possible outcome in Vietnam 
the withdrawal of American forces and the 
eventual unification of the South with the 
North? Would not the victorious Vietnamese 
Communists, if not the Chinese, move on 
than to indirect aggression against Thailand, 
by stirring up and fueling from outside a 
successful Communist revolution? This seems 
to me doubtful. Whatever the outcome in 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese will probably find 
that the reconstruction of their own devas- 
tated land fully absorbs their energies, and 
an effort to overthrow other countries will 
seem to them a less pressing and less re- 
warding task. 

Beyond that, Thailand and South Vietnam 
are not parallel cases. North and South Viet- 
nam basically form a single country. The 
Communist revolution had had a long and 
partially successful history in the South as 
well as the North before the division took 
place, And the fighting in the South was for 
years carried on only by Southerners, and 
still is for the most part in their hands. In 
all these regards, the situation is very dif- 
ferent in Thailand. The Vietnamese are hated 
foreigners to them, and if Thailand were 
indeed so weak a political unit that it could 
be overthrown by intrigues fomented and 
fed by such foreigners, it obviously could 
not be defended by anyone. 
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One cannot deny that the still unknown 
outcome of the war in Vietnam leaves many 
looming dangers. A new approach to our re- 
lationship with Asia, such as I have outlined 
above, would also run a number of other 
risks, Would other nations realize in time 
that they had vital interests in the stability 
of Asia and make the necessary contribu- 
tions to an international approach to the 
problem? Could enough agreement be 
reached among the countries concerned to 
provide an adequate response? Would the 
threat of indirect aggression through sub- 
version be adequately met by the forces of 
nationalism? Could the difficult transition 
from America’s go-it-alone approach to a real 
international effort be made safely? Would 
we Americans be capable of disengaging our- 
selves sufficiently to permit the development 
of an international approach, without swing- 
ing back too far into an isolationism which 
would destroy the whole effort? All these are 
very real dangers. But taken together they 
constitute less of a risk than to continue 
blindly along what has proved to be an im- 
possible course. 


Two Compassionate Human Beings in 
America 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are constantly interested in 
progress. Progress is reflected in many 
ways. One such way of moving civiliza- 
tion ahead is through the efforts of com- 
passionate human beings, I am pleased 
to call to our colleagues’ attention two 
compassionate human beings, I insert in 
the Recorp the article “Two Compas- 
sionate Human Beings in America,” by 
Dr. and Mrs, George S. Reuter, Jr. 

Two CoMPASSIONATE HUMAN BEINGS IN 
AMERICA 
(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 

A proper place to begin is in the Letter 
of James, 3rd Chapter, the 13th through the 
18th Verses. The Phillips translation renders 
it as follows: 

“Are there some wise and understanding 
men among you? Then your lives will be 
an example of the humility that is born 
of true wisdom, But if your heart is full 
of rivalry and bitter jealousy, then do not 
boast of your wisdom—don’t deny the truth 
that you must recognize in your inmost 
heart. 

“You may acquire a certain superficial 
wisdom, but it does not come from God— 
it comes from this world, from your own 
lower nature, even from the devil. For wher- 
ever you find jealousy and rivalry you also 
find disharmony and all other kinds of evil. 

“The wisdom that comes from God is 
first utterly pure, then peace-loving, gentle, 
approachable, full of tolerant thoughts and 
kindly actions with no breath of favoritism 
or hint of hypocrisy. And the wise are peace- 
makers who go on quietly sowing for a har- 
vest of righteousness—in other people and 
in themselves.” 

Our Nation today is troubled and uneasy. 
We are a part of a social structure that is 
growing more crowded with each passing 
day. It is becoming more difficult for an in- 
dividual to establish an identity. Too many 
are too busy and too preoccupied to com- 
municate with mankind. Our consciences 
become hardened by continuing exposure to 
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both the contemptible and the pitiable. 
Unable or unwilling to take corrective meas- 
ures, we offer at first only our contempt or 
our pity. Contempt and pity give way to ac- 
ceptance. Acceptance leads finally to the 
worst attitude of all—uneasy indifference, 
anomalous as that may seem. We ignore with 
the vain hope that the distasteful or the 
hard to solve problem will somehow go away. 

There is a solution to all our problems— 
turn to God. One must not turn to God ina 
superficial way, but in a human and com- 
passionate way—as man to man and friend 
to friend. If we ever wonder how far we should 
carry our love for one another, remember that 
Jesus was not content with the old com- 
mandment to love our neighbors as ourselves. 
True to His manner, He added glorious new 
dimensions to that injunction by saying, 
in the words: “This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another as I have loved 
you.” 

We can never hope to match His match- 
less love, but we grow in grace and glory 
every time we try. A well-known sociologist 
classified the twenty-six greatest ladies in 
America. He ranked them thus: Debbie Rey- 
nolds, Ethel S. Kennedy, Lena Horne, 
Claudia T. Johnson, Nancy Williams, Eydie 
Gorme, Patricia K. Lawford, Emily Taft 
Douglas, Eunice K. Shriver, Polly Bergen, 
Patrice Munsel, Muriel B. Humphrey, Helen 
G. Douglas, Phyllis Newman, Emily McCor- 
mack, Diahann Carroll, Joan B. Kennedy, 
Patsy T. Mink, Maurine B. Neuberger, Doris 
Day, Edna F, Kelly, Margaret Chase Smith, 
Mildred W. Pepper, Marvella H. Bayh, Mar- 
garet A. Inouye, and Bethine C. Church. A 
study could made of these great ladies, but 
we have selected two Christian statesmen— 
one & minister and the other a layman. The 
two we cite are Dr. Bob Jones, Sr. and Mr. 
E. V. Slife, Sr. “To have lived and toiled 
with men!“ as Kipling put it in his poem, 
“The Galley Slave,” is probably one of the 
finest descriptions that could be found to 
sum up the distinguished careers of these 
two gentlemen. 

DR, JONES 


Dr, Bob Jones, Sr. was born October 30, 
1883, in Dale County, Alabama, and he 
passed from this world on January 15, 1968. 
Not only was he an extremely great “old- 
time evangelist,” but he was fundamental 
Christianity’s most militant leader. Our 
paths first crossed one Sunday in New York 
City at famed Calvary Baptist Church in 
1943. He preached in the morning services 
and his great son, Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., 
preached that evening. We still rejoice from 
those two great messages. The style was 
different, as far as father,and son were con- 
cerned, but the messages were among the 
greatest ever uttered by Christians. 

Dr. Jones considered his greatest contri- 
bution to the cause of Christianity to be 
the founding of Bob Jones University. The 
university is now located in Greenville, 
South Carolina, and is the largest funda- 
mental Christian institution of higher edu- 
cation in the world, The annual enrollment 
is around 4,000. It is one university that re- 
fuses to be accredited and yet vast numbers 
flock to its campus, and its graduates have 
no difficulty transferring to other colleges 
and universities. When we visited the cam- 
pus in 1952—enroute to the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in Miami—we were im- 
pressed with its beauty. In recent years, we 
have followed Dr. Jones and his family 
largely through Dr. John R, Rice and his 
“The Sword of the Lord.” Dr. Rice was prob- 
ably Dr. Jones’ dearest friend. 

MR. SLIFE 


On March 4, 1968, Mr. E. V. Slife, Sr. cele- 
brated 50 years with the same institution— 
the Farmers State Bank of Hawarden, Iowa. 
As a bank president, he is known far and 
wide for his civic and community Interest. 
He has had a major role in all important 
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activities in his city and many in his area. 
He is known for his constant stream of 
bright and fruitful ideas. He is to Iowa bank- 
ers what Mr. W. F, McCutchen is to Missouri 
bankers—a bright and shining light. 

Like, Dr. Jones he is an active Christian. 
Both began their Christian lives as Metho- 
dists. While Mr. Slife’s many services have 
been in the area of lay leadership, he is 
recognized and deeply appreciated by the 
clergy. One such example of appreciation is 
“An Ode to E. V. Slife, Sr.” on his 50 years of 
banking by Dr. G, S. Bruland, a beloved 
Methodist minister, which follows: 


“Fifty years ago a young man gazed 
From foothills to’ard an elevation 
That shot with grandeur into space; 
A glowing imploration. 


“The thrilling scene became his hope, 
On which his eager mind would ponder, 
Till dream on dream climbed up the slope, 
To claim that summit’s wonder. 


“Yes, it was steep, but he was young; 
Was brave and enterprising. 
O, aspiration’s wish grew strong 
Before a vision so enticing. 


“The gallant youth began the climb, 
Allured by changing sights each hour, 
And often during summertime 
He paused before the mountain-flowers, 


“The view grew wider every day— 
As he reached higher elevations, 

Now from the lowlands clear display 
Came answers to the great equations. 


“Some days the peak was lost to sight, 
With mists of doubt around it dancing; 
It seemed, perchance, that hosts of night, 
From out the unseen were advancing. 


“The darkness lifted, and he trod 
With firmer steps and will unerring, 
Assured that at his side was God. 
Thus up he climbed with added daring. 


“An avalanche!—yYes, nation-wide, 

Of loosened rocks, were downward dashing 
Destructively on either side! 

A panic!—Hark, the mournful crashing! 


“He waited poised—he held his own, 
While wreckage scattered o’er the valley 

And there he stood—yet, not alone; 
He heard a voice: ‘Slife, up and rally!’ 


“He now continued to’ard the height, 
So rich in wisdom, understanding, 
With added faith, and greater might, 
To face an hour so demanding, 


“And thus, the banker Mr, Slife, 
While countless banks were failing, 
Put all he had into the strife; 
But never fearful, never trailing. 


“He reached the high plateau above 
Through fifty years of true endeavor; 
By acts of fairness, grit, and love, 
And foresights’ planning, ever. 


“The winds are stronger higher up; 
The shelters less assuring; 
But O, that high and stormswept top 
To Slife, the banker, was alluring. 


“Congratulations now we say, 
With fifty years of banking-glory. 
Our friend, your thriving bank today, 
Through action, tells the greater story.” 
A FEW JUSTIFICATIONS 


While we have known Dr. Jones much 
longer, we find the philosophy of the two 
much alike. Whether it is a week-end in 
Minneapolis or a conference-meeting in Chi- 
cago, both Dr. Jones and Mr. Slife are known 
for their concern for humanity. A bit of 
philosophy will reveal this and justify our 
selections, Below are a few examples: 

1, Mankind must develop a toleration to- 
ward dissent. A good example of dissent being 
recognized was when Senator Mundt paid 
tribute to Selma Munter Borchardt. Miss 
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Borchardt, a Washington attorney and edu- 
cator, died on January 30, 1968, at the age of 
seventy-two. Her philosophy of life was com- 
pletely different than that of Senator Mundt. 
Americans have historically manifested a 
toleration toward violent expressions of op- 
position that has confused many observers 
from other countries. While we concede and 
defend the right of dissent, it is equally im- 
portant to acknowledge and support the right 
to conform. If one is precious to a minority, 
the other is sacred to a majority. They are not 
long found singly and separately, but exist in 
a complementary relationship, the existence 
of each making more secure the perpetuation 
of the other. The preservation of both de- 
pend upon majorities and minorities extend- 
ing to each other that decent deference and 
toleration without which no society of origins 
as diverse as ours can long survive. 

2. Mankind must enjoy self protection. One 
need make no lengthy study to realize that a 
major problem facing the Nation is the in- 
ternal threat created by the increasing in- 
cidence of crime. A nation within reach of 
the moon cannot guarantee its citizens their 
safety on the streets. If the President’s Re- 
port on Civil Disorders, so ably reported and 
chaired by Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois, 
is carried out, mankind will again enjoy self 
protection. 

3. Mankind must develop a respect for pri- 
vate enterprise. With economic freedom 
comes responsibility, and fiscal responsibility 
is an historic, basic tenet of our thinking. 
Private enterprise built this country and 
helped unify the various sections of this Na- 
tion, Private enterprise helped make individ- 
ual citizens physically and economically 
healthy. It helped us through a domestic war 
and through foreign wars. The world in the 
20th Century is a sort of living laboratory of 
economic systems. Many theories have been 
tested and the private enterprise way has 
stood the test. 

4. Mankind must insist on industrial effi- 
ciency. American industry delivers nearly 
twice the volume of goods and services ac- 
counted for by the European Common Market 
countries plus Great Britain. A single state 
of ours—California—out produces all of Red 
China with its 750 million people and an area 
one-third larger than that of the continental 
United States. 

5. Mankind must develop a brotherhood of 
all races Last summer, Americans bore wit- 
ness of one of the most terrible chapters in 
our history—whole sections of some of our 
largest and model cities devastated by civil 
disorder and riots which led to death and 
destruction. The chapter is not yet over and 
government must offer additional help, but 
we must look to the private sector, too. Tra- 
ditionally, private enterprise has been the 
innovating and inventive force in the Amer- 
ican society. We should see these talents used 
to make the promises of opportunity more 
meaningful to individual Americans. Private 
enterprise can lead the way in providing 
private opportunity. Look at what Aerojet- 
General has done in the Watts section of 
Los Angeles and what Ford Motor Company 
is doing. The latter is going into the ghettos 
to recruit workers and offering them bus fare 
and lunch money until that first pay check 
arrives. 

6. Mankind must be concerned with people 
everywhere. General Douglas MacArthur con- 
sidered modern war as a Frankenstein be- 
cause the victor was in the same mortal dan- 
ger as the vanquished. We thus need to place 
greater emphasis on economic development 
and less on war. The tasks of economic devel- 
opment place an exceptionally heavy burden 
on the leaders of the less developed coun- 
tries, It is they, often in the most adverse 
and discouraging circumstances, who must 
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stir the country’s energies and wed them to 
the best use of resources, they who must 
create a sense of common purpose as the basis 
for orderly political evolution and change. 
America still has a great role to play in pre- 
paring the proper leadership. 

7. Mankind must continue to recognize 
change and progress. We are becoming a 
service society. We don’t need so many peo- 
ple any more to produce goods. Manufac- 
turing is beginning to fade off in terms of 
employment in the same way that agricul- 
tural employment with increased agricul- 
tural productivity has faded off with the in- 
dustrial revolution. The growth of integrated 
social action has transcended the bounda- 
ries of formal organizations. It is not white- 
collarism that has come to the fore, but pro- 
fessionalism. Professionalism has extended 
to every form of activity. Finally, the geo- 
graphical spread of employment, population 
and human activity, the new pattern of ur- 
ban settlement throughout the world, has 
obsolesced to an important degree the con- 
cept of the metropolitan area. 

8. Mankind must continue to expect great 
progress via higher education.? The American 
college or university is no intellectual ivory 
tower, pursuing the world of mind and spirit 
apart from the society in which it is im- 
bedded. A romantic dream imagines that it 
was Once so, and might be recreated in that 
image. Like Rousseau’s dream of the noble 
savage, the image has no counterpart in true 
history. Instead, experience suggests that re- 
search in areas of broad social concern is one 
of the most fruitful—and down to earth— 
ways of achieving a productive synthesis of 
related academic disciplines. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In these days of growing challenge to Amer- 
ica, when grave and ominous events seem to 
unfold with increasing rapidity almost every 
day, when even the most rudimentary order 
has been difficult to maintain, in some parts 
of this land, the task of serving our society 
becomes far more crucial and important for 
each of us in our communities, for every 
public servant at every level of government, 
for every American who cares about his coun- 
try’s future. Today, as never before, the chal- 
lenges we face, in our cities and across the 
oceans do not merely threaten the needs of 
mankind in daily existence—they threaten 
the very survival of the entire human race. 

There is nothing swifter than a man with 
an alibi. It began with the first man in 
history. Adam, confronted with his failure 
to heed God’s command not to eat the fruit 
from the tree of knowledge, is ready with his 
alibi. The challenge is ours. Will we look to 
spiritual and practical men like Dr. Bob 
Jones, Sr. and Mr. E. V. Slife, Sr. or will we 
accept the route of the alibi? We will buy 
the eight points and the former approach 
and salute two noble examples. 


The Outlook for Space Exploration 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following address 
by Dr. Wernher von Braun, of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, at the Dr. Robert H. Goddard 
Memorial Dinner, sponsored by the Na- 
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tional Space Club, at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., on March 5, 
1968: 
THE OUTLOOK FoR SPACE EXPLORATION 
(Address by Dr. Wernher von Braun) 


Dr. Robert H. Goddard, the man in whose 
honor this dinner is held, literally lighted the 
fires of rocketry which ushered in our Twen- 
tieth Century Space Age. 

Dr. Goddard’s earliest experiments re- 
flected his vision of the destiny of rocket 
propulsion when he demonstrated that rock- 
ets work in a vacuum. 

Dr. Goddard was also a pioneer in another 
respect: he was probably the first victim of a 
credibility gap with the public, When his 
classic book, A Method of Reaching High 
Altitudes, was published by the Smithsonian 
in 1919, it created an international sensation 
overnight. Dr. Goddard's careful mathemati- 
cal calculations and experimental data were 
understood only by his scientific colleagues. 
But the public was electrified by that part of 
the Smithsonian’s publicity release that 
noted that Dr. Goddard’s multiple stage 
rocket raised the possibility of sending to 
the surface of the dark part of the moon a 
sufficient amount of the most brilliant pow- 
der, which, being ignited on impact, would 
be plainly visible in a powerful telescope.” 

Editorial writers for such newspapers as 
the staid and authoritative New York Times 
ridiculed the shy professor for imitating 
Jules Verne and writing an “adventure 
novel.” Horrified by the publicity and lack 
of understanding of his real purposes, Dr. 
Goddard withdrew into secrecy, restricting 
information about his further progress to 
his sponsors. 

The lack of public support for the expan- 
sion of his research was the price Dr. God- 
dard had to pay for his seclusion, Today, we 
in NASA who work in the goldfish bowl of 
endless publicity, are sometimes envious of 
Dr. Goddard's isolation. We can fully under- 
stand why he preferred to work without fan- 
fare. A goldfish bowl has its problems, too. 

Although the public did not comprehend 
the depth of Dr. Goddard’s research, it fol- 
lowed closely, in a superficial way, the activ- 
ities of the “moon rocket man.” News writers, 
who may lack the omniscience sometimes 
attributed to editorial writers, are at least 
gifted with omnipresence. They recognized 
a good news story in Dr. Goddard, and their 
articles were usually carried on the front 
page. The remoteness of his desert launch 
site in New Mexico and his attempts at 
secrecy only stimulated their queries and 
quickened their speculations. 

For almost forty years Dr. Goddard per- 
sistently followed the quest of his Holy Grail, 
establishing milestones all along his trail. In 
addition to his proof that rockets work well 
in a vacuum, and his analysis that multi- 
stage rockets can reach the moon, he con- 
ducted the first static tests and first test 
flight of a liquid-fuel rocket, and the first 
successful flight of a gyroscopically-con- 
trolled rocket, to mention only a few. 

The depth and wide range of Dr. Goddard’s 
restless inquiries into rocketry and space ex- 
ploration were finally revealed, not in the 
numerous newspaper articles, but in the 200 
or more patents which he obtained, most of 
which were classified “Secret.” These patents, 
covering the entire spectrum of rocketry, 
were quite a revelation to me and others who 
saw them for the first time after World 
War II. 

Dr. Goddard’s papers, edited by his widow, 
Mrs. Esther Goddard, will rest permanently 
in the new Goddard Memorial Library at 
Clark University. There on the campus where 
he first taught physics and began his ex- 
periments, his writings will constitute a last- 
ing monument to the memory of America’s 
first pioneer in rocketry, whose incisive 
search for truth went largely unrecognized 
and unsung during his lifetime. 
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The public’s knowledge and understand- 
ing of space exploration have been broadened 
by the remarkable achievements of the first 
decade of the space age, but a great many 
people in the space program are deeply con- 
cerned about an apparent decline in pop- 
ular support of space activities. 

America’s achievements in space have been 
well publicized. The public has seen the 
Ranger, Lunar Orbiter, and Surveyor photo- 
graphs of the moon, the striking Mariner 
photographs of Mars, and it knows the Mer- 
cury and Gemini astronauts who have or- 
bited the earth on a first-name basis. But 
the capability that made these feats possible, 
the underlying science and technology, the 
inherent value of delving deeper into the 
mysteries of the atmosphere and space, and 
the mechanism by which increased scientific 
knowledge enhances economic and social 
progress are apparently little understood or 
appreciated on a wide basis. 

Just as in Dr. Goddard's early days, public 
enthusiasm has been generated largely by 
the great adventurous appeal of going into 
space, The prospects of leaving earth to ex- 
plore the unknown, the excitement of im- 
portant scientific discoveries, the boldness 
and audacity of attempting such an under- 
taking, the huge size of the effort and the 
harnessed fury of launch vehicles attracted 
widespread human interest and awe. 

But now that a large number of firsts have 
been established in space, and as flights have 
become more routine and success more com- 
mon, much of the public’s enthusiasm has 
subsided. And with the loss of enthusiasm 
there has come a decline in popular support 
and consequently, reductions in funding for 
space. There was no loud public outcry last 
year when the budget proposed for NASA 
was reduced by the Congress to a level that 
forced the cancellation of several follow-on 
programs that were necessary to continue our 
forward progress. This quietness was in sharp 
contrast to the public clamor ten years ago 
for an all-out effort to re-establish this na- 
tion's technological leadership after Sputniks 
I and II. 

Of course, the public that was so notice- 
ably quiet last year is the same public that 
foots the bill for space expenditures. But it 
is also the very same public that will benefit 
so broadly from practical applications of 
space science and technology in the years to 
come. 

Another annual space budget, for Fiscal 
Year 1969, is now before Congress. It is un- 
doubtedly the most crucial budget for the 
future of space that a President has sub- 
mitted since this nation made the decision 
to become a spacefaring nation. I hope that 
the hearings before the Committee of Con- 
gress will spark a great public debate that 
will delve into the basic questions of what 
we can and should do in space research, and 
the true worth of this technological under- 
taking, for science and society. 

Any evaluation of the worth of the space 
program must naturally consider the status 
of the program today. For the purpose of 
putting the subject into neat categories, we 
might say that any exploration falls into 
three general phases—reconnaissance, ex- 
ploration, and exploitation. 

The great task of NASA, at present, is in 
the second phase—the exploration category. 
Numerous unmanned reconnaissance activi- 
ties are matters of historical record. The Ex- 
plorer, the Pioneer, Ranger, Surveyor, Lunar 
Orbiter, and the Mariner lunar and planetary 
spacecraft have all made significant con- 
tributions to our understanding of the world, 
the moon, and our sister planets. Many more 
similar missions are needed to yield more de- 
tailed knowledge of our solar system, 

However, in order to bring to bear the most 
powerful tool known in the universe, the 
mind of man, into a direct confrontation 
with the space frontier, a man must, in many 
cases, go to the objects to be studied. As an 
example, we can gain much useful informa- 
tion about the Antarctic region by aerial 
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flights and by operation of parachute- 
dropped automatic environmental sensing 
and data transmission packages. But, it has 
been found that there is no substitute for 
mounting a powerful expedition of men to 
go to that continent. Operation Deep Freeze 
illustrated the value and potential of dig- 
ging into the secrets of that vast unknown 
wasteland in person. 

In manned space exploration we haye al- 
ready completed the preliminary phase of 
our endeayor—the reconnaissance flights. 
Mercury and Gemini took us into earth orbit 
and showed us that man can function and 
fly his spacecraft there for extended periods 
of time. And now, in Project Apollo, we are 
on the verge of proving, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that we can mount expeditions 
to land on extraterrestrial surfaces. 

In the paralleling program of Apollo Ap- 
plications we shall demonstrate vividly that, 
once man has been transported into space 
and provided the proper tools, equipment, 
and living environment, he can spend really 
long periods of time there doing useful tasks. 
In manned space flight, we are beginning the 
exploration phase, and laying the ground- 
work to assure our ability to exploit the 
newly explored regions of space in a fashion 
useful to all mankind. 

Some NASA programs, of course, have al- 
ready entered the third, or exploitation phase 
of space exploration. Examples of this are in 
the communications and meteorological 
fields. But the NASA program is many 
faceted. The scope and breadth of the U.S. 
program is unsurpassed. It considers all as- 
pects of space activities. The earth itself and 
its complete atmospheric blanket are stud- 
ied. The sun, moon, the planets, and inter- 
planetary space itself are objects of intense 
observation and research. And we have 
gained a new respect for the interrelation- 
ships of the earth, its atmosphere and the 
solar system. 

Now we are on the threshold of expanding 
opportunities and increasing applications. 
Up to now we have had to devote our full 
energies to working on the means by which 
we reach into space. Now that the pipelines 
are filling with space hardware, more and 
more of our preoccupation is turning toward 
the question of what can be done to assure 
that the people who have supported our 
program—the people of the entire country 
receive the full range of benefits which can 
be derived from space exploitation. 

In this transition period, we have drawn 
inspiration, guidance, and concrete assist- 
ance from all areas of our national commu- 
nity—government, academic, and industrial. 
With this assistance we have been bringing 
more sharply into focus the nature of NASA’s 
complete role in space. The role is one of 
service—service to the community of sci- 
ence and technology, the community of in- 
dustry, and to the entire community of in- 
dividual citizens whose personal investment 
of faith and resources makes the space pro- 
gram possible and worthwhile. 

Now, let’s go back briefly about ten years 
and review the charter given NASA when 
this civilian space agency was formed in 
1958. Its objectives were: the expansion of 
human. knowledge; improvement of aero- 
nautical and space vehicles; development 
and operation of space vehicles; long-range 
studies for peaceful and scientific use of 
aeronautics and space; U.S. leadership in 
aeronautics and space; and the transfer of 
aeronautics and space information between 
civilian and military agencies. 

These remain our objectives today, as we 
enter the second decade of the Space Age, 
proving the wisdom of those who first 
charted our course in space. The experiences 
of the past ten years, however, have placed 
us in a much more advantageous position to 
attain these objectives. 

Building primarily on the technology base 
of the Department of Defense in rocketry, 
and relying heavily on the military services 
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for launch vehicles, launch sites, tracking, 
recovery forces, and other aid, NASA and its 
contractors have traveled very far and very 
rapidly in both manned and unmanned 
programs. 

There are several possible reasons for the 
public’s matter-of-fact attitude toward space 
today—the slowdown in Russian space activi- 
ties, the Vietnam War, social concerns, and 
the sobering effect of the Apollo 204 tragedy, 
among others. But, basically, I feel that we 
have failed to present a good case for space 
research and its potential payoffs. We may 
be given a second chance to do so during 
the next two years with the resumption of 
manned space flights. Because of the human 
interest ingredient of the first truly extra- 
terrestrial manned exploration, public en- 
thusiasm for space should be revived. During 
this time we should make a sustained effort 
to create the proper climate for continuing 
in space on a less emotional and more logical 
basis. 

The Mercury and Gemini Projects were the 
foundation for the manned space flight capa- 
bility which is now being expanded in Proj- 
ect Apollo. To achieve the goal of a manned 
lunar landing, the most difficult journey 
ever planned by men, we have designed, built, 
and tested some highly sophisticated launch 
vehicles and spacecraft. 

With the flight of the lunar module on 
January 22, every piece of the Apollo/Saturn 
space vehicle has now been successfully flight 
tested. We are so pleased with the results of 
these research and development flights that 
we hope for an acceleration in the Apollo 
flight schedule announced for the next two 
years. If all goes well, we shall land on the 
moon within the next twenty-two months, 
as planned in 1961—if we are not held up by 
having to pass through Russian customs. 

The next major step in the continuing 
development of a national manned space 
flight capability will be taken in the Apollo 
Applications Program, which will permit 
flights up to one year in duration, AAP will 
make maximum use of present knowledge, 
hardware, and organizations, and will pro- 
vide a great deal of data on man’s ability 
to perform useful work in space. 

The journey will last about ten days. 

NASA has become convinced, by virtue of 
studies and experience, that a manned earth- 
orbiting space station is the next logical, 
practical, and necessary step in the continu- 
ing development of manned space flight. Our 
first missions in the Apollo Applications Pro- 
gram, preparations for which are now under- 
way, will be interim steps toward the ulti- 
mate attainment of this goal. 

In these early AAP missions, our atten- 
tion will be focused on our own earth, and 
toward the sun, And later, perhaps, toward 
the stars. 

When we first sent instruments and men 
into earth orbit, we realized that we had 
reached a platform that was not only valu- 
able for looking outward toward the universe, 
but one that also gave us a new perspective 
of earth. As our home, it is the most interest- 
ing planet in the solar system. NASA's experi- 
ence in aeronautical and space research dur- 
ing the past decade has also given us a re- 
newed appreciation for the interrelationships 
of the earth, its atmosphere, and the sun. 

Platforms in earth orbit are proving useful 
for global communications systems, for nav- 
igational aids for ships and planes, for 
studying global weather patterns, and for 
mapping purposes. In the Apollo Applica- 
tions Program we shall continue to study the 
earth. We shall expand the photographic cov- 
erage of the earth begun by the astronauts 
in the Gemini flights. We are also deeply 
interested in infrared and other remote 
sensing techniques for the observation of 
earth's natural resources from orbit. 

And in the Apollo Applications Program 
we shall have the first opportunity to raise 
a telescope and other instruments above the 
filtering blanket of the earth's atmosphere 
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for direct observation of the sun, the source 
of energy that sustains life on earth. 

The Apollo Applications missions will make 
use of both the Saturn IB and Saturn V 
launch vehicles, and most of the modules of 
the Apollo spacecraft developed in Project 
Apollo. In addition, the S-IVB rocket stage, 
which is used as the second stage of the 
Saturn IB and the third stage of the Saturn 
V, will be converted into living quarters and 
laboratory for the astronauts. 

Other items of hardware and instrumenta- 
tion will be added to make the Workshop a 
semi-permanent base of operations for astro- 
nomical and other scientific observations, 
biomedical research, technological develop- 
ments, and earth resources studies. 

The Saturn I Workshop is essentially a 
rocket stage that has been used for pro- 
pulsion during a regular mission. After it 
has placed its payload into orbit, and thereby 
gone into orbit itself, the excess propellants 
from the 10,000-cubic foot hydrogen tank 
are vented into space and the tank is pres- 
surized with a breathable atmosphere to 
allow astronauts to live safely inside. The 
Workshop will provide a crew station with 
almost fifty times the interior space avail- 
able to the astronauts in the Apollo 
spacecraft, 

Added to the S-IVB stage before launch is 
an airlock that provides oxygen, power con- 
trol; and life support for the astronauts 
entering the tank. Several items, such as a 
combination floor and ceiling, the frame- 
work for crew quarters, and handholds are 
preinstalled in the stage during its manu- 
facture. A multiple docking adapter attached 
to the airlock permits the astronauts in the 
command/service module of the Apollo 
spacecraft, launched after the Workshop is 
in orbit, to dock with it. Their first visit will 
last up to 28 days. After placing the Work- 
shop into storage, they wiil return to earth 
in the command/service module, jettisoning 
the service module before reentry. 

The Saturn I Workshop will be revisited 
by a crew of astronauts the following year. 
An additional Saturn IB launch will place 
the lunar module/Apollo Telescope Mount 
into orbit, and it will be joined with the 
Workshop, The Apollo Telescope Mount con- 
sists of five experiments with nine different 
instruments that will track and observe vari- 
ous segments of the solar disk and specific 
items of interest on the sun. The second 
mission will be continued up to 56 days. The 
Workshop may be revisited from one to three 
times. The Saturn I Workshop will be 
an interim step toward a proposed Saturn V 
Workshop. In this proposal the S-IVB stage 
would be completely outfitted on the ground 
for its role as living quarters and laboratory. 
Even the Apollo Telescope Mount would be 
positioned before launch. When placed into 
orbit by the first two stages of the Saturn V, 
this greatly Improved workshop would be 
there, ready and waiting for occupancy by 
the expected space travelers, like a big motel 
in the sky, 

We could even contact the Gideon Society 
International to see if it would like to place 
& Bible in each room for the astronauts. 

The Workshops will also give us an oppor- 
tunity for further study and development of 
techniques for the observation of earth’s 
natural resources from orbit. This is an area 
in which international cooperation in space 
can be increased, and one which holds im- 
mense potential for benefiting mankind. 
More than 80 nations are already cooperating 
with the United States in such fields as 
communications, meteorology, and tracking 
of manned space flights and instrumented 
deep spaceprobes. Now the first cooperative 
international research program in the earth 
resources area has been agreed upon by the 
United States, Brazil, and Mexico. The sign- 
ing of this agreement was widely hailed as 
the opening of an entirely new area for 
exploration and exploitation. 

More than 25 scientists from Mexico and 
Brazil began a four-month study course at 
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the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston 
in February to learn more about using re- 
mote sensors to make better use of their 
nations’ natural resources. Experts in such 
fields as agriculture, forestry, geography, hy- 
drology, and oceanography are brought to- 
gether for the study. It is hoped that selected 
remote sensing technique can be carried out 
on selected sites by planes. Later, it may be 
possible to extend these principles to con- 
tinuous observations from satellites in earth 
orbit. Data obtained by satellite may help 
international agencies to match earth’s 
dwindling resources with the everyday needs 
of a growing population. 

The President has submitted a bare-bones 
budget for NASA this year. The authoriza- 
tion request is $700 million below the 
amount requested last year, and one-third 
less than NASA’s peak budget in Fiscal Year 
1966. 

This year’s request certainly does not meet 
all the nation’s needs in aeronautics and 
space. To operate within its framework, 
NASA is having to cancel some projects, 
stretch out others, sharply curtail its plans 
for future activities, and, more significantly 
reduce personnel. 

I sincerely believe that the space program 
will suffer immediate and irreparable dam- 
age if substantial amounts are cut from 
the request now before Congress. If you cut 
deeply into the space program, you are not 
eliminating hardware, but people. NASA 
does not buy a lot of hardware. Most of 
our money goes into salaries and adminis- 
trative support for the thousands of in- 
dividuals in Government, science, and in- 
dustry who conceive the plans for space 
projects, who design, fabricate, test, and 
launch the sophisticated space vehicles. 

When funding is reduced, these teams of 
skilled individuals must be dispersed. The 
tremendous asset that you have paid for 
is gone with their departure, scattered to 
the winds. To attempt to reconstitute such 
a team after a lapse of two or three years 
would be outrageously expensive. Many for- 
mer members of the team would not be 
available, and their knowledge and experi- 
ence would be lost with them. To recruit 
and train replacements would be time- 
consuming. 

To disband a team like the one at the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory that performed 
the Ranger, Surveyor, and Mariner exploits 
in lunar and planetary exploration until 
more funds become available for further 
projects, would be much worse than dis- 
banding a first-class, winning football team, 
and sending them home for a couple of years. 
If you suddenly called them back one fall, 
and told them to dress out in their uniforms 
for the opening game of the season, you 
would have a disaster on your hands. 

During World War II, many schools 
stopped playing football. When they resumed 
their schedules after the end of the war, it 
was several years before they could have a 
respectable winning streak again. 

There are places other than the space pro- 
gram where cuts can be made without such a 
traumatic experience. The Federal highway 
program, for instance, could survive a tem- 
porary setback with much less disruption. 
You can pour a concrete freeway up to a 
certain point, stop your construction for two 
or three years, and then come back to the 
same point and begin pouring concrete again 
with minimum preparation. If you tempo- 
rarily reduce your highway construction pro- 
gram, you do not destroy a unique organiza- 
tional capability. You deprive the economy 
of a certain number of miles of improved 
roads for a time, but you do not lose your 
ability to resume the project quickly, without 
having to go through a learning process, when 
funds again become available. 

Numerous studies, books, papers, and arti- 
cles have been written and published for 
several years now on the worth of the space 
program. The authors include scientists, 
economists, businessmen, legislators, and 
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philosophers. The values and benefits of 
pace research are grouped into scientific, 
political, military, educational, economic, 
and social categories. 

Speculation on the potential benefits from 
space made only a few years ago were vague 
and indefinite. Today they are far more visi- 
ble, credible, and attractive to potential users. 
And yet even now, while we are largely with- 
in the exploration phase of space exploration, 
and still looking forward to the exploitation 
phase, it is impossible to make predictions 
with certainty and finality. History teaches 
us that the greatest payoffs, the ones which 
will be the most revolutionary, the most 
significant, and have the widest application, 
may well come from some unforeseen aspect 
of the program, or from discoveries yet to 
come. 

An article in the current Science magazine 
reminds us of this point. Nobel Laureate 
Charles H. Townes presents a good case for 
basic scientific research. Ten years ago, Dr. 
Townes points out, few areas of physics seem 
as unpromising from the practical viewpoint 
as investigations of the interactions between 
microwaves and gas molecules. Since prac- 
tical applications could not be clearly fore- 
seen to enter on the balance side of the ledger 
against expenditures for research, industrial 
laboratories neglected the field, leaving it 
primarily to university researchers. To the 
amazement of everyone, this “impractical” 
basic research quickly produced the laser and 
maser, which are revolutionizing many 
branches of technology and creating an en- 
tirely new and fast-growing industry. 

If researchers had set out deliberately 
to achieve three-dimensional photography, 
improved measurements of distances, long 
distance space communications, a new sur- 
gical instrument for the eye, and other goals 
which the laser and maser make possible, it 
is extremely doubtful that such indirectly 
related goals could have been reached. 

This is the difficulty in trying to test pro- 
posed space expenditures on a balance sheet 
with potential benefits. Goals would be 
limited and the upper reaches of curiosity 
and intellect would be curbed. Vision as well 
as dollars must be considered in deciding the 
space program of the future. 

President Johnson recognized the less 
tangible but more rewarding and more dura- 
ble aspects of the national space program 
when he visited the Manned Spacecraft 
Center at Houston on Friday of last week. 

The nation “must stay on its course” in its 
plan to land a man on the moon. We are 
reaching for the stars,” the President said. 

“We will not surrender our station. We will 
not abandon our dream. We will never 
evacuate the frontiers of space to any other 
nation, 

“Future generations, looking back at our 
incredible decade,” will be “unanimous in 
their belief that the treasure we have dedi- 
cated to sending man to explore the stars 
was the most significant investment ever 
made by any people.” 

As the President said, NASA is not building 
rockets and spacecraft simply to fly the 
American flag into space, or to plant it on 
the surface of the moon. We firmly believe 
that the ultimate benefits of space explora- 
tion, though not foreseeable in their entirety 
at this time, will enrich the lives of all man- 
kind, 


Kiwanis Clubs 
HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
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article from the February 1968 issue of 
the Kiwanis magazine, entitled “Halfway 
House,” describing what has been done 
through the cooperative efforts of 16 Ki- 
wanis clubs in the Phoenix, Ariz., area. 
Hopefully, this will be an inspiration to 
all who read it: 
HALFWAY HOUSE 

The hopes of a juvenile court judge for a 
place where youthful lawbreakers could be 
rehabilitated has become a concrete-and- 
mortar reality through the cooperative efforts 
of sixteen Kiwanis clubs in the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, area. 

The program began shortly after Judge 
Jack D. H. Hays of the Maricopa County 
Superior Court joined the Juvenile Division 
several years ago. Hays was shocked at the 
correctional facilities for dealing with youths 
convicted of minor crimes, who were either 
sent to Fort Gordon, a tough penal insti- 
tution where they could well develop into 
hardened criminals, or released in the cus- 
tody of their parents without punishment. 
There was no middle ground. “One does not 
send a boy to Fort Gordon for driving without 
a license,“ he noted, “but neither does one 
let him off with little more than a repri- 
mand. We need something halfway between.” 

Judge Hays took his problem to various 
service clubs in the Phoenix area, including 
the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix. What is 
needed,” he told the Kiwanians, “is a place 
where erring juveniles can be given a correc- 
tional jolt without disturbing their school 
or family associations.” He went on to de- 
scribe a disciplinary barracks with a cement 
floor, little or no decor, no comic books, and 
no television, where young offenders could 
be made to see the error of their ways before 
being brought back into society. The youths 
would be allowed to attend school during the 
day, but would be held in the center at night 
or on weekends. Maricopa County, he ex- 
plained, had no budget for such a building. 

After some discussion Phoenix Kiwanians 
decided to help finance a rehabilitation cen- 
ter such as Judge Hays described. Soon they 
were joined by Valley of the Sun, Phoenix, 
Kiwanians, who had been looking for a proj- 
ect that would have significant influence on 
community development. They were followed 
by the men of the Kiwanis Clubs of Sky Har- 
bor, Phoenix; Papago, Phoenix; Scottsdale; 
Aurora, Phoenix; Camelback, Phoenix; 
Northwest Phoenix; Litchfield; West Phoe- 
nix; Casa Grande; Thunderbird, Phoenix; 
Chandler; Tempe; and Encanto, Phoenix. Dan 
Mardian of the Phoenix club and Charles A. 
Mann of the Valley of the Sun club were 
named co-chairmen of the construction 
committee. 

Not long thereafter the new building was 
completed on county land adjacent to the 
juvenile detention center at a cost of $60,000, 
nearly all of it donated by Kiwanis. The new 
unit consists of a modern, cruciform, single- 
story building with two twelve-boy dormi- 
tories, a “living room” where the boys can 
engage in wholesome group activity, coun- 
seling rooms, and toilet, shower, and locker 
facilities. 

Under the program the youths are assigned 
to selected Saturday work projects and group 
counseling sessions, the pu: of the work 
sessions is to teach healthy work habits and 
cooperation. Whenever possible the assign- 
ments are related to the problem that got the 
youth in trouble in the first place. For ex- 
ample, reckless drivers do hospital emergency 
work with automobile accident victims and 
vandals make park and playground improve- 
ments. Group counseling is conducted by 
professional and semi-professional volun- 
teers. 

Speaking at the dedication ceremonies for 
the new building, past Kiwanis International 
President Merle H. Tucker of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, said: “If Kiwanians of this val- 
ley can, as a result of their efforts in pro- 
viding this facility, see the rehabilitation of 
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some erring youths bear fruit, then I am 
sure that Kiwanians and everyone else the 
length and breadth of this continent will say 
as I do to you here in the Phoenix area, & 
sincere Thank you.’” 


Water Quality Standards 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, in the spe- 
cial message on conservation which was 
presented to the House on March 11, 
1968, President Johnson stated: 

Now, for the first time in our history, all 
the States have taken inventory of their 
water resources, considered their future 
needs, and developed quality standards. 

As the law requires, these standards, and 
the plans to carry them out, have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior for 
approval. 

Many of the plans have already been ap- 
proved. This is welcome news for commu- 
nities and businessmen alike. Now they can 
take action because they know the standards 
they must all meet. ’ 

I have asked the Secretary of the Interior 
to speed the review of the remaining stand- 
ards and plans so the Federal Government 
can more effectively help the States and com- 
munities turn their blueprints into action. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased by the 
fact that water quality standards have 
been developed and are now in the proc- 
ess of being reviewed and, with appro- 
priate revisions, approved. 

I wish to commend Secretary Udall 
and other officials of the Department 
of the Interior of the manner in which 
procedures for reviewing water quality 
standards proposals have been tight- 
ened up in recent weeks. Any delays 
in water quality standards approvals 
which may have resulted from this more 
stringent review process have been more 
than justified by the increased pro- 
tection for our waters which these de- 
lays afforded. 

I have had extensive correspondence 
with the Department of the Interior on 
proposed water quality standards dating 
back to August 10, 1967. It was on that 
date which I hosted a meeting of con- 
servationists and Department officials 
for the purpose of exploring water qual- 
ity standards developments. 

This meeting left me with the feel- 
ing that the proposed water quality 
standards would not be as effective as 
Congress had intended when it passed 
the enabling legislation. Therefore, I 
undertook a further exploration of this 
matter with the appropriate officials of 
the Department of the Interior. 

I am pleased to report that this ex- 
ploration was beneficial. To illustrate 
this point, I am including in the RECORD 
the text of a letter which I have received 
from Assistant Secretary of Interior 
Max N. Edwards, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Mr. DINGELL: During the initial stages 
of the Department of the Interior review of 
water quality standards for all interstate 
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waters, you perceived and outlined to the De- 
partment fundamental and critical issues af- 
fecting these standards. 

As you know, the Department carefully and 
thoroughly analyzed, deliberated and re- 
solved in the past several months the policy 
questions you have raised in correspondence 
with Secretary Udall and former Assistant 
Secretary Di Luzio. The delay in answering 
your penetrating questions was occasioned 
by this review process and is certainly regret- 
table. We appreciate your patience and want 
you to know that your correspondence and 
analysis of the standards issues have been 
particularly valuable to the Department in 
resolving these issues, 

I promised you in my letter of January 19, 
a comprehensive statement of our policy on 
standards approval. It is my intention to be 
fully responsive to the questions you have 
raised over the past months, in addition to 
detailing other related policy issues that may 
interest you. If you have other questions, I 
shall be pleased to answer them. 

You and members of the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs have urged that water 
quality standards not permit existing water 
quality to be degraded. This Department con- 
curs. Secretary Udall has resolved this basic 
policy. issue in an equitable fashion, consist- 
ent with the philosophy of the Water Quality 
Act to protect and enhance the quality and 
productivity of the Nation’s waters. Before 
granting approval to any further water qual- 
ity standards, the Secretary is requiring that 
a State include a provision for the protection 
of present water quality, Furthermore, the 
Secretary is going back and telling the States 
that do not have such a provision, because 
their standards were approved prior to this 
policy decision, to revise their standards and 
include one. We are asking that the provision 
be substantially in accordance with the fol- 
lowing: 

Waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards as of the 
date on which such standards become effec- 
tive will be maintained at their existing high 
quality. These and other waters of a State 
will not be lowered in quality unless and 
until it has been affirmatively demonstrated 
to the State water pollution control agency 
and the Department of the Interior 
that such change is justifiable as a result of 
necessary economic or social development 
and will not interfere with or become in- 
jurious to any assigned uses made of, or 
presently possible in, such waters. This will 
require that any industrial, public or private 
project or development which would con- 
stitute a new source of pollution or an in- 
creased source of pollution to high quality 
waters will be required, as part of the initial 
project design, to provide the highest and 
best degree of waste treatment available 
under existing technology, and since these 
are also Federal standards, these waste treat- 
ment requirements will be developed cooper- 
atively. 

The suggested language protects the qual- 
ity of the waters and at the some time ful- 
fills the imperative of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act that standards not 
unduly interfere with further economic de- 
velopment., 

The Secretary has stated publicly, and I 
believe this is particularly important, that 
this policy puts the burden of proof on any 
potential polluter to prove his case to the 
State pollution control agency and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The Secretary has said, “If we err on any 
questions we want to err on the side of 
safety. We want to make sure that there is 
a margin of safety for all agreed-on uses 
in determining the specific water quality 
criteria that are necessary to or contribute 
to those waters.” In order to carry out this 
philosophy, another recently established De- 
partmental policy sets a general range of ac- 
ceptable values for the key indicators of 
water quality, such as dissolved oxygen and 
temperature. 
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It has become apparent to us that some of 
the standards that were approved last sum- 
mer will require upgrading if they are to meet 
these high requirements which we feel are 
mandated by the Act. We are now reviewing 
the ten State’s standards initially approved 
to assure that they adhere to our policy. If 
they do not, we will ask for appropriate up- 
grading revisions. 

These issues relate to the Michigan water 
quality standards. On January 27, 1968, Sec- 
retary Udall wrote the Governor of Michigan, 
advising of his partial approval of the stand- 
ards. I provided you with a copy of the Secre- 
tary’s letter at that time. 

You will recall that Michigan was asked 
to include a statement for the protection of 
existing water quality. I am pleased to report 
that progress has been made toward this end, 
and agreement should be reached shortly on 
appropriate language. 

In addition, we are continuing to discuss 
temperature parameters, which were also ez- 
cepted from approval for all waters of the 
State in order to improve them. 

Our policy is to approve as early as pos- 
sible those parts of standards which are ac- 
ceptable, so that effective protection of water 
quality can be expeditiously instituted. We 
then continue to discuss for early resolution 
those issues which remain. 

Finally, in your correspondence, you ex- 
pressed the view that the Department should 
exert its full authorized role in the designa- 
tion of the use category into which water- 
ways are placed. 

The State has the initial responsibility for 
determining the use category, as a part of 
the standards setting process. You may be 
certain that in our review of the proposed 
State standards, we are very much concerned 
that all the legitimate uses of the waterways 
specified in the Federal Act—public water 
supplies, propagation of fish and wildlife, rec- 
reation, agricultural, industrial, and other 
legitimate uses—be considered and adequate- 
ly represented. When we feel that this is not 
the case, we are insisting, as a condition of 
approval, that the uses be upgraded. 

If the Secretary determines that the State 
will not consider the uses mentioned in Sec- 
tion 10(c)(3) of the Act, or that the water 
quality standards adopted by the State did 
not meet the criteria in that Section, the 
Secretary then can initiate action to estab- 
lish water quality standards. In that case, 
the Secretary calls a conference in accord- 
ance with the Act and publishes water qual- 
ity standards which later become the final 
standards, if the State fails to adopt accept- 
able water quality standards within six 
months from the date of this publication, or 
if the governor of a State fails to petition 
for a public hearing. 

The Secretary believes that it is incumbent 
upon him to pursue an active role to the 
fullest extent of the authority provided by 
the Federal Act in order to protect high 
quality waters and upgrade polluted ones. 
This Department will vigorously pursue these 
objectives and we hope you will continue to 
provide us with your support and guidance. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max N. Epwarps, 
Assistant Secretary. 
(Nore.—Italic added.) 


Tunisian President To Visit the United 
States in May 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, next May 15 and 16, the U.S. 
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Government will receive as an official 
guest the distinguished President of 
Tunisia, Habib Bourguiba. We welcome 
him. He comes well accredited as a cou- 
rageous nationalist, a vigorous political 
leader, and a stanch supporter of the 
same political values as Americans. 

A few days ago President Bourguiba 
met with a group of American business- 
men in Bern, Switzerland. His remarks 
speak for themselves and they speak 
loudly and clearly. I include them in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT HABIB BOURGUIBA TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN, BERN, SWITZER- 
LAND, AS REPORTED IN TUNISIAN PRESS, FEB- 
RUARY 28, 1968 


We have always found understanding and 
support from U.S. officials, not only for our 
political liberation but also in our struggle 
against underdevelopment, It is not only out 
of gratitude that we express respect for the 
American Nation and for her leaders. Tunis- 
ians and Americans are in effect animated 
by the same concept of life, of liberty, and 
of civilization. 

We are convinced that the American 
people constitute a firm support for the 
protection of civilization. We also believe 
that U.S. power is an element of security 
which keeps the world safe from a certain 
form of totalitarlanism. Tunisia remains 
faithful to the ideals of liberty and human 
dignity, she remains resolved to strengthen 
her friendship with all countries attached 
to the same sentiments including France 
which we still consider as part of free world. 

Tunisian victory in its struggle against 
underdevelopment will not be without its 
effect on certain countries oriented, for the 
moment, in other directions. The struggle 
between the two blocks should demonstrate 
that the camp most likely to succeed is the 
one which respects liberty and favors prog- 
ress, development, and the promotion of 
human values. 


Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein Speaks to Amer- 
icans on the Value of Israel’s Survival 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last night 
it was my pleasure to attend a meeting of 
the American-Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee honoring the new Israel Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Major Gen- 
eral Rabin. At that meeting, the impor- 
tance of Israel’s victory last year, the 
need for a lasting peace in the Middle 
East, and the crucial role played by Israel 
in today’s world were expressed as well 
as I have ever heard human ideas and 
ideals expressed. I am speaking of the 
address given last night by the chairman 
of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein. 

This man, the spiritual leader of Tem- 
ple B'rith Kodesh in my home city of 
Rochester, N.Y., and a very close personal 
friend, is eminently qualified to speak 
for American Jewry on the problems and 
promises of the Middle East. As relocator 
of displaced Jews after World War II, 
as adviser to Presidents since the form- 
ing of the State of Israel 20 years ago, 
and as chairman of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee since 1954, 
Rabbi Bernstein may truly be called the 
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leader of American Jewish thought and 
action on affairs affecting the State of 
Israel. 

His remarks last night put the young 
democratic nation of Israel and the 
events of the past year in the Mediter- 
ranean in perspective, laying out the 
proper place of his people and these 
events in human history. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to share his 
talk with my colleagues here today, for 
I know they will gain much from Rabbi 
Bernstein’s keen insight and experience 
in this crucial area. The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY RABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 

The mood of my message to you tonight 
has been set by two facts. The first is per- 
sonal. I have been Chairman of this Com- 
mittee since 1954. The situation in which I 
find myself was eloquently described by a 
lady who when introducing me to a church 
women’s group said, “Rabbi Bernstein needs 
no introduction to any audience in Roches- 
ter. He has been here too long.” Some time 
before the end of 1968 I will turn over these 
responsibilities to another with the comfort- 
able knowledge that the real job will be done 
by the invaluable and irreplaceable Si Kenen. 
In any event since this is the last of such 
sessions over which I will be presiding some 
personal statement of faith in our cause is 
in order. 

The second fact, incalculably more impor- 
tant, is that we will be observing this spring 
the Twentieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the State of Israel. When we think of all 
that this new old Jewish State has meant to 
the Jews and to the world, that it is in exist- 
ence less than two decades seems almost in- 
credible. In fact it was just twenty years ago 
this very night that the Arabs bombed in the 
attempt to prevent the Jewish State from 
coming into existence the Jewish Agency 
building in Jerusalem where a government in 
exile was waiting in the wings of history for 
the new state to be born. 

To me personally the establishment of the 
state had a special significance. I refer here 
not primarily to my devotion to the Zionist 
idea which was shared by many, but to the 
fact that some twenty years ago I was re- 
turning from serving as Advisor on Jewish 
Affairs to the United States military com- 
manders in Europe. Our American Army un- 
der the command of first General Joseph D. 
MacNarny and then of General Lucius D. 
Clay performed an historic humanitarian 
task in rescuing the survivors of the Nazi 
Holocaust and in keeping them alive. But 
nobody wanted them. That was the terrible 
tragic fact, Here I speak from personal knowl- 
edge for I peddled my poor unwanted wares 
to the capitals of the western world where 
there was no readiness anywhere to accept 
any considerable number of surviving Jew- 
ish displaced persons. I testified here in 
Washington in the spring of 1947 before a 
House Committee concerned with the Strat- 
ton Bill to liberalize U.S. immigration quotas. 
By the time the Eightieth Congress had fin- 
ished with this bill it became legislation not 
to admit but to exclude considerable num- 
bers of Jewish displaced persons who came 
from eastern Europe. 

Then Israel burst into existence and for 
the first time in nineteen centuries Jewish 
immigration was in Jewish hands. Almost 
overnight the displaced persons camps were 
liquidated. All Jews not only the young and 
the strong, but the old and the infirm, the 
halt and the blind, the widows and the 
orphans, all were welcomed home. 

This was at stake in the war of June, 
1967—the right of Jews to live. All evidence 
points to the terrible fact that there would 
have been a blood bath similar to that per- 
petrated by the Nazis if the Arabs had won. 
This can be seen in the captured documents, 
even in the children’s art in the towns of the 
Gaza Strip, and in the utter surprise of the 
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Jordanians that Israel had not done to them 
what they had planned to do to the Jews. 
Dare I say that the establishment of the 
Jewish State and its survival by strength 
and moral factors has provided vicarious 
atonement for the Christian conscience? It 
Was an allegedly civilized nation that 
slaughtered six million of the people of Jesus, 
that killed a million Jewish babies any one 
of whom could have been an Einstein, a 
Leonard Bernstein, or a Louis D. Brandeis. 
There was alas no effective protest or re- 
medial action. Every refugee conference or 
committee only highlighted the unwilling- 
ness of the western powers to take Jews in. 
Our own country cannot be excluded from 
this guilt. Read Arthur G. Morse’s “While 
Six Million Died” for the melancholy docu- 
mentation of U.S. apathy, indifference and 
ineffectuality. One cannot weigh or measure 
the sense of guilt nor how it works itself 
out in human affairs, but there is no ques- 
tion that in this human crisis, Christendom 
was weighed and found wanting. There is 
no question that the valor of Israel personi- 
fied by the man who is our honored guest 
tonight has removed a burden from the heavy 
laden conscience of the Western world. 

This then is the first meaning of Israel, 
the actual saving of Jewish life. It did not 
end when the State began. A million and a 
half Jews have come in a steady stream from 
western and eastern Europe, from North and 
South America, from India and Iran, from 
Morocco, Tunis and Libya, from Egypt and 
Syria, from East and South Africa. Even a 
few have come, in a more relaxed period, 
from the Soviet Union in a pi to re- 
unite families. Just a year ago at the Lydda 
Airport, I witnessed the reunion of brothers 
and sisters who hadn’t seen each other for 
perhaps 40 years and now embraced and wept 
with indescribable emotion. 

Not only were Jewish lives saved but there 
was the swift healing of a people from cen- 
turies of oppression, persecution, discrimina- 
tion, ghettoization, expulsion, pogroms. Jews 
had been squeezed into the most insecure in- 
terstices of Europe’s economy. Read a book 
like Malamud’s “The Fixer” to be reminded 
again of their enforced degradation in the 
largest concentration of Jews in history, in 
Czarist Russia. It is truly astonishing that 
no more harm was done to the psyche of 
this people. Fortunately they were fortified 
by the safeguards of faith and folkways, of 
home and synagogue, of a sense of ren- 
dezvous with destiny, and a love and hope 
for Zion restored. In any event now in Israel 
a new Jew has emerged. The scars of the ghet- 
to are not to be found upon him. He is a 
man of dignity, strength, self-respect, valor, 
who could not conceivably cringe or plead 
for a pity that is not forthcoming. Or even 
ask Shylock’s question, “Is not a Jew like 
anyone else?” These questions do not even 
occur to him. He has found and established 
his place among the free people of the free 
world. He does not plead for his rights, he 
stands up for them. And he has taught the 
world a very important and necessary lesson, 
that Jews may no longer be slaughtered with 
impunity. 

We have talked about the saving of Jewish 
life, and its healing. Now let us look at the 
quality of the life. Somehow it seems as if 
the bottled up spirit of a people was waiting 
to be released. Great universities and tech- 
nical institutions were quickly established 
and/or strengthened. Science was on notice 
to solve problems without delay as Joan 
Comay has written, “The man in the street 
expects the man in the laboratory to wipe 
out malaria and trachoma, find plants to 
grow on sand dunes and saline soil, discover 
what happens to the body of a worker at 
the level of the Dead Sea, trace the flow of 
underground water with radioactive isotopes, 
reduce the cost of building a home, extract 
value from orange peel, and find a new meth- 
od of producing heavy water for atomic pow- 
er.” Two dazzling scientific goals are those 
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of utilizing solar energy and of purifying 
salty water—in the words of Ben Gurion to 
“harness the sun and sweeten the sea.” In 
literature and science Israel has already pro- 
duced Nobel Prize winners. 

Music is the language of the land. When 
one thinks of the problems philharmonic 
orchestras have had in our country, and I 
think of those in my own city of Rochester, 
how remarkable it is that although the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, one of the great 
music ensembles of the world, plays almost 
around the clock, around the year, all around 
the land, tickets are at a premium. It is said 
that the most precious bequest a father can 
make to his son on his death is his hereditary 
season ticket to the Philharmonic concerts. 

Archaeology is the life of the land. Every- 
one is an amateur archaeologist. The mystic 
reunion with Israel’s past is undoubtedly a 
profound factor. Dr. Biran, Israel’s Director 
of Antiquities, tells how he got into East 
Jerusalem just a couple of hours after the 
fighting ceased, how he was beseiged by the 
young Israeli soldiers, bloody and battle 
grimed, to take them into the Rockefeller 
Museum of Antiquities to see the treasures 
that have been denied them for a generation. 

Not only are there the great art galleries 
in the cities but museums are to be found in 
the smallest villages. I was in Ein Charod 
in 1926 not long after its founding. What a 
grim, tough, austere life those young pioneers 
faced. Many of them died of malaria, others 
from Arab bullets, but the determined and 
the heroic held out and now Ein Charod 
houses one of the most beautiful art galleries 
and museums in the world with a collection 
of magnificent richness, 

These cultural institutions will never re- 
place the great historic centers of Jewish 
life destroyed in Europe. Warsaw and Vilna, 
Breslau and Berlin, and many others that 
were the glory of Jewish life for generations. 
But they will make and are making their 
own contributions to the enrichment of the 
Jewish and the human spirit. 

Education is compulsory in Israel for girls 
as well as boys, for Arabs as well as Jews. 
The disabilities of those who come from de- 
pressed backgrounds are being steadly over- 
come in the level of secondary education. 
The army, as General Rabin can tell you, is 
a great force not only for equalization and 
integration but also for education, 

Immediately on its establishment Israel 
joined the company of the free and viable 
democracies of the world. This does not ex- 
clude it from the problems of democracy, nor 
from its political squabbles. It is said that 
a major miracle of the June war was that 
for six days Ben Gurion did not attack 
Eshkol. But this infighting and the hassles, 
and the haggling, and the compromises, and 
the pressures, and the tension are all evi- 
dences of a healthy, vital, functioning dem- 
ocratic community. 

Industry and agriculture have been con- 
fronted with serious problems. These are 
not inherent nor insurmountable, but grow 
out of the unique needs of Israel’s exist- 
ence. A very large percentage of its budget, 
tragically large, goes to defense. With the 
aid of world Jewry a large part of its budg- 
et goes to the absorption of immigrants, 
perhaps a total of a million and a half in 
the past two decades. 

Nevertheless, Israel's industry forges 
steadily ahead. It is producing buses and 
planes and concrete pipes and small arms; 
polished diamonds are its largest export. 

Agriculture means redemption of the land. 
The Emek Israel was a swamp when I first 
saw it in the spring of 1926. Today stand- 
ing on a hill looking down upon it, the valley 
becomes a vast oriental rug woven of fields 
of grain and orchards heavy with their fruit. 
Most of what is now Tel Aviv consisted of 
sand dunes when I saw it forty-two years 
ago. Today it has become one of the great 
metropolitan centers of the world. 
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Not only are Jaffa oranges eaten and en- 
joyed all over the world, as I can testify 
from a recent trip around the world, but 
also Israel has become the flower basket 
of Europe. One travels through the Negev 
wilderness and suddenly comes upon an 
oasis. It is the Kibbutz of Yotvaata which 
specializes in gladioli which are now among 
the most popular flowers from Italy to Nor- 
wa: 


y. 

Israel is a multiform free soclety. There 
are great capitalist enterprises, and great 
socialist enterprises. There are powerful 
labor unions, and all-embracing coopera- 
tives, and multitudinous kibbutzim, collec- 
tive colonies of varying ideologies and prac- 
tices. 

Israel's dynamism, its experiments and its 
achievements, its utilization of science and 
humanization of industry, its progressive 
social forms and basic concern for human 
welfare, have enabled it to be of unique help 
to many nations of the world especially those 
recently emerging from depressed or colonial 
backgrounds. Just a year ago I returned from 
a five month trip around the world in which 
I had the opportunity to see Israel in action. 
In Japan farmers inspired and instructed by 
Israelis were establishing kibbutzim as best 
adapted to their needs. In Thailand the 
peasants were being taught all that Israel 
knows about the growing of cotton. In Cey- 
lon, despite pressures from tea-purchasing 
Arabs to boycott Israel, a small mission was 
helping the Ceylonese to find water and to 
use it economically, and was teaching one 
of Israel's specialties, citrus growing. In small 
backward countries of Africa where the popu- 
lation hovers near starvation, Israel was help- 
ing to raise food production. In Machakos 
about thirty miles from Nairobi, I visited a 
school of social work set up for the people of 
Kenya. Here young men and women under 
Israel instructors were being taught to un- 
derstand their own social problems and to 
apply what could be applied from the best 
experience of the western world to the solu- 
tion of them. 

Israel is now helping over a hundred coun- 
tries not only in Asia and Africa, but in 
Europe and South America as well. This is a 
task of crucial importance for the standard 
of living in the poorest countries is con- 
stantly falling. How long can our world en- 
dure, half starving and half affluent? Even in 
India which because of its substantial Mos- 
lem minority is officially hostile to Israel, the 
Israelis have much to give. I visited an ex- 
hibition in Jaipur at which the leading at- 
traction was the Israeli Pavilion which 
showed how land could be plowed with one ox 
rather than the two which the Indians had 
been accustomed for millenia. The appalling 
poverty of India, the misery of its teeming 
millions is not necessary. There is the native 
intelligence and the potentialities to over- 
come this, Israel's experience can help. 

The significance to the western world of 
these contributions should not be underesti- 
mated. Israel is not a colonial power. It has 
no desire to dominate, only to help. It has no 
tradition of exploitation of poor natives. It 
is not color conscious. But it does provide an 
alternative to our kind of capitalism which 
is utterly beyond the hopes and resources of 
most of the nations of Asia and Africa, and 
to a Communism foreign to their way of life. 

It is customary and correct, and on this 
occasion most fitting to speak of what the 
United States has meant to Israel. Here the 
Zionist cause has received sympathy and 
encouragement. Every president from Wood- 
row Wilson on has given it his personal ap- 
proval. It has been endorsed by resolutions 
of every Congress for half a century. United 
States was the first country to give official 
recognition to Israel, and thereby Harry S. 
Truman, I believe, achieved immortality. U.S. 
economic aid has been generous and indis- 
pensable. Military aid has been helpful. On 
June 19, 1967, President Johnson enunciated 
and subsequently has maintained a position 
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designed to prevent the recurrence of the 
Arab wars on Israel. Israel is grateful, Amer- 
ican Jewry is grateful, all men of good will 
are grateful, to the world’s largest and oldest 
democracy for the sympathy and assistance it 
has given to one of the newest and smallest 
and most significant. 

However, it is also necessary and fitting to 
speak of what Israel means to the United 
States. It has provided the inspiration and 
example for democratic developments among 
the new emerging nations of the world. It 
has demonstrated how much intelligence, 
will, vision, science, practical social idealism 
can achieve, It has shown the power of will 
over inert matter for Israel is not blessed 
with such rich natural resources, By helping 
new nations to become strong and viable it 
has helped to prevent aggressive Communism 
from overcoming those countries by force 
and terror. Not that Israel is an instrument 
of U.S. policy. It is an independent state con- 
cerned properly with its own security and 
welfare, but because its own interests are 
bound up with the economic health and free 
institutions of the emerging and erstwhile 
depressed nations of the world, it helps them 
to resist encroachments on their freedom and 
to establish self-sustaining economies. 

More immediately Israel is of crucial im- 
portance to the United States because it is 
the one nation in the Near East committed 
to the West and strong. In June it fought 
the battle not only for itself but for the 
West, and had to go it alone. It does not now, 
nor does it intend in the future, to ask for 
American manpower even to preserve the 
interest of the West in the Near East, but it 
does require and request a firm commitment 
on the part of the United States to demand 
not another armistice but genuine direct 
peace negotiations that will prevent a re- 
currence of armed conflict that has plagued 
the Middle East and that threatens the peace 
of the world. Israel also requests and has 
the right to receive such military ald as is 
necessary to redress the arms imbalance 
brought about by Soviet support and equip- 
ment of Arab policies of aggression. A clear, 
firm commitment along these political and 
military lines will enable Israel to survive 
and to be strong and ultimately to achieve 
a peace with their neighbors. 

For as General Rabin will tell you Israel 
does not hate the Arabs. It has no desire for 
revenge on them. I am told that General 
Moshe Dayan followed an ancient traditional 
practice when after nineteen centuries the 
Jews returned to the Wailing Wall of their 
own Temple, and he wrote a prayer on a 
little piece of paper and put it in a crevice 
between the stones, and the prayer was for 
Sholom shel Emet, it was a prayer for a 
true, an enduring, peace. 

Israel has so much to give to the Arab 
nations as it has given to its own Arabs. 
These Israeli Arabs have the highest stand- 
ard of living of any in the Arab world. They 
have health and social services which other 
Arabs do not. Their children get a better edu- 
cation than other children do anywhere in 
the Middle East. They are citizens. They 
vote for national and local governments, as 
now we read the Arabs of East Jerusalem will. 
They have their own: representatives in the 
Israeli parliament who are free to take what- 
ever position they wish. 

Israel can give similar assistance and co- 
operation to the Arab nations. They stand 
desperately in need of precisely what Israel 
has contributed to the emerging nations of 
Asia and Africa. The Arabs are an intelligent 
people and they have much to give Israel. 
Peace would remove from both the heavy 
burden of armaments, would bring about ex- 
change of ideas, commodities, products, in- 
stitutions, cultures. There could be a glorious 
cross fertilization which would redound to 
the benefit of all. This is what we pray for 
and this is what a clear firm policy on the 
part of the United States can help someday 
to bring about. 
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My final thought in this adumbration of 
the meaning of Israel is spiritual. I refer not 
specifically to formal religion for Israel is a 
modern nation and has problems of religion, 
achievements of religion, failures of religion, 
similar to those in other modern nations. 
Nor even as a rabbi do I speak of the miracle 
of Israel's victory in the Six Day War. Too 
many terrible things happen in a war both to 
the victors and the vanquished for me to see 
God's hand in it. 

The spiritual aspect of the struggle it 
seems to me is in the motivation and the 
goals, the visions and the dreams, the sacri- 
fices and the suffering, for selfless objectives. 
Through these I see the fulfillment of the 
prophecy read in my synagogue this past 
Sabbath morning: 


“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 

Because the Lord hath anointed me 

To bring good tidings unto the humble; 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the eyes to them that 
are bound; 

To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 

To give unto them a garland for ashes, 

The oil of joy for mourning, 

The mantle of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness; 

And they shall build the old wastes, 

They shall raise up the former desolations, 

And they shall renew the waste cities, 

The desolations of many generations.” 


One thinks back to the despair of twenty 
years ago, and looks at Israel today. It really 
was a miracle. A miracle created by man’s 
idealism, his vision and his will harnessed 
to the purposes of God. If this little deci- 
mated people could build a glorious new life 
out of the ashes of desolation and despair, 
why can we not hope to build peaceful com- 
munities of brotherhood and good will and to 
establish peace in the world? Perhaps the 
very geographical contiguity and accessibil- 
ity of the shrines of three faiths, the Wall 
of the Ancient Temple, the Moslem Dome 
of the Rock and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, suggests what religion not in com- 
petition but in cooperation can accomplish. 

This then is at stake in Israel’s survival, 
the saving of Jews and their rehabilitation; 
the easing of the Christian conscience; the 
healing of a people from millennia of perse- 
cution; the establishment of a healthy, free, 
strong, viable democratic life; the assistance 
of emerging nations also to strength and 
health and viability and freedom; the part- 
nership with the free nations of the West, 
especially our own, in permitting and help- 
ing small nations to develop in freedom, un- 
coerced by Communist might and terror; 
the cooperation with other faiths and other 
peoples especially her neighbors in fruit- 
ful and mutually beneficial pursuits, and 
the ultimate establishment of a just and 
lasting peace. 

This is no mean objective. To it we of the 
American Jewish community dedicate our- 
selves with, we believe, the good will and 
the support of all Americans with faith in 
justice and in freedom. 


FHA-Church Housing Project Success in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
is vitally concerned with finding answers 


to the desperate housing problems that 
plague low- and moderate-income 
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families, particularly those living in old- 
er inner city areas. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., one program of 
the Federal Housing Administration has 
drawn great attention. 

On March 3, the Florida Times-Union 
and Jacksonville Journal published a 
story about this program and one of the 
families served by it. I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 


WILLIAMS’ Home: Oasis IN Crry’s Stums— 

METHODISTS To REBUILD, SELL, COUNSEL 

There was a time when the nursery rhyme 
read, “This is the house that Jack built.” 

Now there is a new story and it is no 
fairy tale. It is the story of the house that 
JIL built for Jacksonville. Now Jackson- 
ville and JIL may walk hand in hand. 

There is a different bedtime story being 
told on Johnson Street in Jacksonville and 
it goes something like this: 

Once upon a time there was a young 
couple. The daddy’s name was Willie Wil- 
liams. His wife was named Rose Mary. 
They had two sons, Willie, 4, and Andre, 2. 

The Williams lived on Johnson Street in 
a tenant house. 

In the summer, the house was cool be- 
cause there were holes in the wall for air 
to blow through but mosquitoes came, too. 

In the winter, part of the house was 
warm because there was an old heater. 
Washing was awful because there was no 
hot water. 

The bathroom was only a flushing toilet 
in a tiny room attached to the outside of 
the house. 

There was no grass, only dirt outside to 
play on. 

For all this, the Williams paid $35 a 
month. But they didn’t care much. Wasn't 
everyone around them living just as they 
were living? 

The Williams had no car but that didn’t 
matter much because they were close to 
stores and shops. They lived where they 
felt they belonged, where their friends were, 
where dirt, no plumbing, drafty, tumbled 
down houses and grassless lots were com- 
mon place. 

Then one day, something happened. A 
man came and told the Williams they had 
to be out of their house within 48 hours. 

The Williams home was to be rebuilt but 
if they wanted to, and would assume the 
responsibility, they could buy the house. 

There were misgivings, grumblings and 
head shaking all around the neighborhood 
when the rumor spread that the Williams’ 
home was not the only one to be rebullt and 
sold for $10,000. 

Would the bank loan Willie $10,000 for 
the house? No. If it would, could he get a 
loan for only three percent interest? No. If 
he could get both loan and low interest, 
would anybody help him understand the 
facts and figures and problems of keeping 
his home in good shape? No. 

Willie received his loan, low interest and 
counseling from the Jacksonville Improved 
Living, a program sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Church Inc., and financed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Willie accepted the responsibility. He and 
his wife painted the interior of their home 
as the down payment. Now, they pay $42.50 
a month and own their own home. 

Rose Mary has covered the old furniture. 
There are new curtains in the windows and 
the house sparkles. 

“There are fingerprints from the children,” 
said Mrs. Williams. The children she speaks 
of are not just her two but practically every 
child in the neighborhood has inspected the 
house, especially the inside bathroom with 
its hot and cold running water in shower 
and tub. 

Since the Williams already had their own 
stove and refrigerator, the program pur- 
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chased an automatic washing machine for 
them. 

The house isn't too neat today,” smiled 
Mrs. Williams one day last week. “I guess 
we had about 50 people come in to look at 
this house just today. 

“The house is easy to keep but it’s worth 
keeping. It’s ours and that makes it worth- 
while,” she continued. 

At the moment, the Williams are the envy 
of the neighborhood. Several women sit on 
the porch steps and watch the progress of 
the remodeling on the house next door. 

They want one. Some have applied. All 
talk about applying. They want to own a 
house, not rent one. Most of them won't 
get on the list. There isn’t that much money 
nor that many homes in the area designated 
for remodeling. 

That's the story. What about the ending? 

There are high hopes and a lot of help 
available but for the Williams and the other 
JIL families, just how happily ever after 
they live is now up to them. 

There is another new home in Jacksonville. 

It probably won’t win any architectural 
awards. It isn’t on a wooded, landscaped lot. 
It isn’t big. It isn’t expensive. 

But it may have more impact on this city 
than any home built in recent years. 

This two-bedroom house is the first of 
some 40 homes to be built. under a Federal 
Housing Administration project. The local 
building program is sponsored and directed 
by clergy and members of the Methodist 
Church, 

The owner bought the house for $10,000. 
He got a long-term mortgage at a low in- 
terest rate. Without this program called JIL, 
he would probably never have been a home- 
owner. 

Why is it important that Willie Williams 
become a homeowner? 

Mainly because Williams is going to learn 
a lot of things. Already, his pride of owner- 
ship is showing. He knows what his home is 
going to cost for the next 30 years. 


NEIGHBORS ARE LEARNING 


His neighbors are learning, too. Someday, 
they may own a home like Willie's. They want 
one and that is the first step. 

Members of the Methodist Church’s Chris- 
tian Social Service are commiting themselves 
to 30 years-of counseling. They will learn as 
they teach. à 

Jacksonville residents will also learn from 
Williams. If he keeps his home as it should be 
kept, there may be more to come, 

It is the hope of JIL directors that the pro- 
gram will only be the first of similar projects 
in raising the standards of low-income fam- 
ilies. 

Just what is JIL? What are the objectives 
of the project? 

JIL, or officially known as Jacksonville Im- 
proved Living, is a $400,000 part of the $20 
million government-financed pilot program 
in rehabilitation of low income families 
through the rebuilding of homes. 

JIL, backed by money from the Federal 
Housing Administration, is a project of the 
Methodist Church Inc. and to date, is the 
prototype in Florida. 

A similar plan, also under the auspices of 
the Methodist Church and FHA, is being 
formulated in Tampa. The Miami District of 
the Methodist Conference is expected to be- 
gin plans for a project there. 

JIL, according to director Rev. Thomas D. 
Ryan Jr., was conceived last year at the 
Methodist Conference of Florida where dis- 
trict representatives of Christian Social Con- 
cern discussed the possibilities and need of 
alleviating the nation’s problem of low in- 
come housing and clearance of slum areas. 

PROGRAM STUDY STARTED 

There were no definite plans, no clear-cut 
program of action. Back in Jacksonville, Rev. 
Ryan and the Rev. Jesse E. Waller began 
studying various programs and discovered the 
section in the Federal Housing Appropria- 
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tions bill that allows the expenditure of fed- 
eral funds for the rebuilding of low income 
homes. 

The Reverends Ryan and Waller, with a 
group of Jacksonyille businessmen, formed 
JIL, a non-profit corporation necessary by 
FHA requirements to implement and 
formulate the program. 

The overall objective of JIL is to rehabili- 
tate families in the lowest income brackets 
... “to make them creative and contributing 
citizens, to help them help themselves to 
better living conditions, to teach methods 
of buying, budgeting and betterment in all 
phases of home life.” 

Rev. Ryan says he expects the $400,000 
presently allocated to JIL will rebuild at 
least 40 homes and possibly a dozen more. 

To qualify for a JIL house, the family must 
not have an income exceeding $5,040 yearly 
and this is a family of eight. The maximum 
allowable income drops appreciably with the 
number of children in a family. 

Why rebuild in an area already marked as 
slum or sub-standard? 

There are many reasons, according to Rev. 
Ryan. 

Families Just don’t want to leave an area. 
Friends are there, shopping areas and routes 
established and an identity association 
formed with the neighborhood. 

When the program was started, JIL di- 
rectors agreed the most blighted area of sub- 
standard living was the core of the city and 
that is where the first phase of the program 
was begun. The first row of homes to be re- 
built is on Johnson Street between Third 
and Fourth Streets and directly along Inter- 
state 95. 

“It’s a window to the world,” said Rev. 
Ryan. What better publicity could we have 
than people passing day by day seeing the 
progress being made?” 

There are 12 houses in the row. There 
were two owners involved. The houses were 
purchased at a minimum price. Because of 
zoning and lot size regulations, several of the 
homes have been torn down or moved. 

The first home, just completed, took two 
weeks in the rebuilding. The houses have to 
have a basically sound structure. The family 
is vacated, the house stripped and the re- 
building started. 

The houses have aluminum siding, asphalt 
shingle roofing, vinyl tile flooring, central 
heating, kitchen appliances if not owned by 
the family, complete bathrooms and metal 
window frames. 


LOW MAINTENANCE STRESSED 


The finished home is relatively mainte- 
nance free on the exterior. 

A down payment of $200 is required of each 
family but this can be paid in a “sweat 
equity”, according to Rey. Ryan. The family 
can do part of the rebuilding such as paint- 
ing and the labor is involved is considered 
the down payment. 

The completed home is valued at $10,000. 
The family purchases the home on a 30-year 
mortgage at three percent interest. 

The home-owners-to-be must agree to 
counseling with JIL workers for the dura- 
tion of the mortgage. 

If the owner fails to meet the mortgage 
payments and does not cooperate with JIL 
counselors in finding a job or some means 
of making payments, the house can be re- 


Once the family is in the home, JIL coun- 
selors, members of area Methodist churches, 
begin their work with the family. Before the 
family moves into the home, JIL workers 
have already spent many hours guiding the 
members through the steps of financing, 
home decorating, problems of ownership and 
basic budgeting. 

Many of the families will have outstanding 
bills and debts. JIL shows the family how 
to consolidate all bills to one debt and prop- 
ably pay it off at a lower interest rate. 

The maintenance of the home, both inside 
and out, will be the responsibility of the 
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new owners but JIL counselors will assist by 
helping with the selection and planting of 
shrubs, care of lawns and gardens. 

The main hope of JIL is to instill in these 
families the pride of home ownership. 

“They can live where they want to live, 
with those they identify with and in a 
neighborhood and house they know,” said 
Rev. Ryan. “But, it will be their home, They 
bought it, they are paying for it and it is 
theirs. It makes a difference.” 


NEW HOMES PLANNED 


Rev. Ryan says JIL also has plans to build 
new homes in some of the areas where the 
rebuilding will take place. 

According to Rev. Ryan, there is a sur- 
prising mumber of low income families, 
especially Negro, that could afford and 
would be willing to pay small mortgage pay- 
ments on a new home if they could only find 
one to buy. 

JIL directors foresee more FHA money 
coming into the program, barring difficulties 
in Vietnam and with the passage in Con- 
gress of appropriation bills for housing. 
There is the possibility of an additional 
half-million dollars in JIL’s future. 

JIL, as a part of the pilot program, will 
make its television debut March 11 in a 
national telecast. 

The immediate effects of JIL are as obvi- 
ous as a sparkling white house sticking out 
like a sore thumb in a block of brown-grey 
tenant shacks. 

What will the long-range effects be? 

One of the first overt effects is the paving 
of Johnson Street. Already, the base has 
been put in and the hot top is on its way. 
The macadam will distinguish Johnson 
Street from the neighboring parallel rows 
of hole-pitted, rutted dirt strips. 

JIL directors hope the maintained up- 
keep of the rebuilt homes will inspire ten- 
ant landlords to improve rental units and 
the rentors to appreciate the improvements. 

What happens if the homeowner's income 
should suddenly jump above the maximum 
allowed? 

The mortgage would be put on a 6% per- 
cent basis, according to Rev. Ryan. Would 
this act as a deterrent to the owner's incen- 
tive to seek more income? 

WHEN INCOME INCREASES 


Rev. Ryan said he does not feel the little 
difference in mortgage payments would offset 
the additional income and that even with 
an increase in payments, the additional in- 
come would probably mean an extra three 
or four hundred dollars a year to the family. 

The first series of homes is in an all-Negro 
district. The next group of homes is planned 
in a mixed neighborhood. The JIL program 
is not aimed at race but income, according to 
Ryan. 

IL is a project of the church and the 
participating church members are counseling 
themselves to at least 30 years of counseling. 

The directors of JIL have no intention of 
the program becoming a welfare project or a 
charity cause, Ryan said. 

“We want to rehabilitate these people, to 
make them useful and productive citizens, to 
give them pride of ownership in a home and 
help them help themselves,” said Rev. Ryan. 
“If JIL is a catalyst to similar projects by the 
city and other organizations, then we will 
have achieved our purpose.” 


FHA Loans Help Rural Area Prosperity 
HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture conducts a program 
of real value and importance to rural 
America. A feature article in the Febru- 
ary edition of Rural Electric News, pub- 
lished by the Association of Illinois Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, underscores this agen- 
cy’s record of achievement in the 23d 
District of Illinois. 


Tt tells the stories of two hard-working 
farmers in the Xenia area who called on 
the Farmers Home Administration for 
financial assistance, and as a result have 
moved from marginal positions in agri- 
culture to new levels of success and pros- 
perity. 

Let me quote young farmer Carl 
Young, who finished his military service 
10 years ago, and, upon returning to his 
farm in Clay County, found many prob- 
lems. Today he has a highly successful 
operation, and says: 


I doubt if I could have made it, though, if 
it hadn't been for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and the FHA county supervisor at 
Flora. 


Mr. Young is paying back his farm 
ownership and operating loans at 5 per- 
cent interest, and as FHA county super- 
visor Clyde Fife says: 


Ultimately, he’ll be a fine bank customer— 
and he, FHA and the bank all will be mighty 
happy. 


Mr. Speaker, I was delighted to read 
this story of progress in Clay County, 
which demonstrates anew how a Federal 
program can effectively assist the citizens 
of rural America. I incorporate it in my 
remarks at this point: 


Farmers TELL How FHA Loans HELP RURAL 
AREA PROSPERITY 
(By John F. Temple) 

Sturdy, cheery, 33-year-old Carl L. Young 
of Xenia r.r. 4 near Flora has been a farmer 
most of the time since he was 16, and a good 
one. But he almost didn’t make it. 

There was that time he worked as a ma- 
chinist in Flora. Brother! He was miserable. 
“Factory work would drive me wild,” he says. 
“I belong on a farm. That’s the only place 
Ican be really happy.” 

So Mr. Young started from scratch—and 
some people say that’s nearly impossible 
these days. When he returned from Army 
service in 1958 he farmed 220 acres of rented 
land. His livestock operation wasn't large; 
four sows. 

Today he owns 401 acres and rents 100 
more. His livestock last year involved 38 beef 
cattle and 200 head of hogs. He has a fine line 
of farm equipment which he maintains in 
excellent condition. 

“I doubt if I could have made it, though, 
if it hadn’t been for the Farmers Home 
Administration and the FHA county super- 
visor at Flora,” he says. “The supervisor is 
Clyde Fife Jr. He’s a young man with spe- 
cialized training in agriculture and he knows 
the score. Man, has he been a help!” 

Through FHA Mr. Young has obtained 
loans dating back to 1959. The largest, $18,- 
000, was for land purchase. He’s paying them 
back, with 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. Fife pointed out that at the time Mr, 
Young needed loans most it was literally im- 
Possible to obtain them through normal 
bank channels. That's no criticism of banks. 
Mr. Young had few tangible assets. So he 
turned to FHA. 

“Today Carl is a good risk,” Mr, Fife says. 
“The government will lose no money on him. 
And as time passes his assets will grow. Ulti- 
mately he'll be a fine bank customer—and 
he, FHA and the bank all will be mighty 
happy.” 

This view is shared by Kermit J. Kruger of 
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Champaign, FHA Illinois chief of operating 
loans, 

“Like Mr. Young, I doubt that he’d be in 
agriculture today if it were not for FHA,” he 
says. “Even if he were, he would not be 
nearly so far along. 

He's one of thousands of examples of how 
FHA is helping potentially good farmers stay 
on the land and make important contribu- 
tions to the economy and advancement of 
their home areas. 

“Mr. Young has a good mind. He's putting 
new ideas into practice. He has developed in- 
creasing confidence in himself, greater pride 
in his work, accomplishments and potential. 
He's becoming a leader in his community and 
the community is benefiting. He’d make a 
good electric cooperative board member 
someday.” 

Last year, Mr. Young had 150 acres in 
corn, With his father, Paul, and his brothers, 
Robert and Larry, the three raised 450 acres. 
At the start of 1968 they still had about 150 
acres to harvest. 

“We were shooting for a 150-bushel aver- 
age yield before that terrible wet weather 
set in at harvest time,” Mr. Young says. 
“Even so, our average should be around 120 
bushels—a record for us. 

“If we hadn’t had the harvesting prob- 
lems we'd have averaged around 135 bushels, 
perhaps more. 

“Still, I expect to be in pretty good fi- 
nancial shape with this harvest and I’m look- 
ing forward to next year.” 

(A passing note: During the decade prior 
to Mr. Young’s advent as a farmer, corn 
yields averaged 29.5 bushels per acre in ad- 
joining Wayne County. For 1967 the aver- 
age should be around 86 bushels.) 

During the past fiscal year Mr, Fife’s of- 
fice arranged some $300,000 in FHA operating 
loans for some 83 farmers in Clay and Rich- 
land counties. They'll do about the same this 
fiscal year. But many otherwise eligible farm- 
ers have been unable to get loans because 
funds are limited. 

Elden B, Colegrove, FHA state director, 
says FHA, an agency of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, made some 1,900 
farm operating loans in Illinois during the 
last fiscal year. This involved $12.2 million. 

“The loans are chiefly to assist farmers on 
not larger than family farms in making ad- 
justments and improvements in their farm 
and home operations necessary for success- 
ful farming,” he says. 

Examples are for the purchase of livestock 
and equipment, to pay operating expenses 
and to refinance debts. 

Loans may also be made to these farmers 
(1) to finance recreational enterprises which 
will supplement their farm incomes, (2) 
produce trees and other forestry products 
and (3) produce fish under controlled con- 
ditions. 

“Each operating loan is tailored to the 
individual borrower’s needs,” Mr. Colegrove 
says. “The FHA county supervisor assists the 
borrower in analyzing his resources and 
planning how these resources, plus those 
obtained by the loans, may best be used. 

“The county supervisor also makes visits 
to the borrower's farm to help solve prob- 
lems that arise in making major adjustments 
in his farming operations and in adopting 
improved farm and home practices. 

“Operating loans, of course, are made only 
to farmers who are unable to obtain the 
credit they need from other sources at rea- 
sonable rates and terms.” 

Most FHA farm operating loans involve 
programs considerably smaller than those of 
Mr. Young. 

Take the Jason Porter family. In 1962 they 
operated a 60-acre farm near Xenia with Mr. 
Porter fully employed in area oil fields. Then 
Mr. Porter lost four fingers in a corn picker 
accident. His wife and daughters moved in 
todo more farm work. 

The family continues to strengthen their 
farm operation. They bought an additional 
86 acres in 1966, largely through an FHA loan. 
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Other farm improvements were made. Mr. 
Porter also does some field work now. 

He says FHA help in the form of a loan 
plus technical advice, was a godsend, He's a 
proud man, happy with his accomplishments 
and confident of the future: a community 
asset. 

Mr. Kruger predicts that the FHA program 
in Illinois will continue its quiet but highly 
effective service. Lack of money for loans, af- 
fected by war and other priority expenses, 
curtail its operation. But it’s doing a vast 
amount of good. 

“One thing the program does is help 
strengthen the family size farm,” Mr. Kruger 
says. “An awful lot of rural area people earn 
as little as $3,000 to $4,000 per year. That's 
not enough for a decent living standard. With 
a little land under their control they can 
supplement their income effectively. I'd 
rather help five or six people like Jason with 
a small loan than one really big farmer. 

“Small operators do indeed help the com- 
munity. They buy from area merchants. They 
contribute ideas and support for progressive 
projects. They strengthen the community. 

“Schools are better. Churches are better. 
All kinds of business are better—including 
electric cooperatives. 

“We in FHA do not believe the small family 
farm is doomed. There's a definite place for 
these people in farming, and a good place. 

“I don’t doubt that if all the land were 
under control of a few big operators farm- 
ing might be more efficient. It might even be 
better for the land—but not for the peo- 
ple. Would you like to have a series of Gen- 
eral Motors corporations conducting most 
of the nation’s business?” 

Elmo A. Cates, manager of the Clay Elec- 
tric Cooperative of Flora, shares this view. 
His cooperative serves many FHA borrow- 
ers. He knows their needs—and their ac- 
complishments. He’s proud of them. 

He says FHA service isn’t only a question 
of money. Farm operators gain the lasting 
friendship and technical aid of such highly 
trained FHA farm specialists as Mr. Fife 
and Willis H. Keyser of Fairfield, Delbert E. 
Magers of Harrisburg, Lewis T. O'Dell of 
Marshall and Fred Doerner of Shelbyville 
—and others throughout the state, 

Individuals seeking information on FHA 
operation are invited to contact these 
supervisors. Or write Mr. Colegrove, Farmers 
Home Administration, 14 Federal Building, 
Champaign, 61820. They’re your friends. 


The Northeast High School Senate 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 20, the House of Representatives 
played host to the senate—the Senate of 
Northeast High School of Philadelphia, 
that is. A group of 47 outstanding young 
men and women who govern their school 
in a democratic day-to-day basis came 
to the Nation’s Capital as my guests to 
view the workings of their elected repre- 
sentatives on the national scale. 

The president of the Northeast High 
School Senate, Skip Rankin, expressed 
himself this way: 

All of the Senate felt that the day had 
dreamlike qualities. Seeing Congress in ac- 
tion was very inspirational to the school 
leaders. A tour of the Capitol and the office 
buildings gave the students an insight into 
the workings of government. Meeting the 
Speaker of the House was such an honor and 
privilege that we all came away with a feel- 
ing of awe. 
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I would like to tender my personal 
thanks to the Speaker for the time and 
effort he gave to our future citizens, 
voters and elected officials. 

The members of the Northeast Sen- 
ate, accompanied by Mrs. Dorothea 
Walker, a teacher, and Richard Simon, 
vice principal, also had lunch with me 
in the House cafeteria, toured the 
various buildings of the Congress, and 
sat in the visitors gallery of the Senate, 
through the courtesy of Senator JOSEPH 
S. CLARK. 

After the congressional visit, the group 
went to Arlington National Cemetery, 
where they viewed the changing of the 
guard at the Tomb of the Unknowns, 
the grave of President John F. Kennedy, 
and a military funeral. 

Members of the Northeast Senate par- 
ticipating were: 

Frani Anmuth, 2127 Tyson Street; 
Andrea Barash, 7122 Horrocks Street; 
Elliott Buckman, 6338 Summerdale Ave- 
nue; Carl Cherkin, 6725 Sylvester Street; 
Barbara Danzeisen, 1720 Guilford 
Street; Mitchell Eisenberg, 2146 Glen- 
view Street; Mary Lou Fischer, 7125 
Akron Street; Marlene Fox, 1509 Lard- 
ner Street; Gary Gans, 2128 Glenview 
Street; Michael Goodman, 6512 Algon 
Avenue. 

Vicki Isaacson, 842 Disston Street; 
Phyllis Kaniss, 1327 McKinley Street; 
Mark Jacob, 7207 Lynford Street; Leslie 
Kauffman, 1133 Brighton Street; Don 
Kronig, 1204 Tyson Avenue; Susan La- 
bowitz, 2028 Oakmont Street; Patty 
Lance, 1824 Borbeck Avenue; Jules 
Lichtman, 1135 Glenview Street; Chris- 
tine Lord, 8326 Jeannes Street; Edward 
Manoff, 1033 Friendship Street. 

Selinda Melnik, 1620 Benson Street; 
Debbie Miffolof, 6310 Summerdale Ave- 
nue; Pat Mirijanian, 7219 Hanford 
Street; Wendy Olanoff, 2344 Borbeck 
Street; Steve Pollock, 6928 Horrocks 
Street; Gary Rochestrie, 2109 Glenview 
Street; Skip Rankin, 1118 Rhawn Street; 
Gail Seligson, 8503 Bergen Terrace: 
Howard Silver, 6425 North 11th Street; 
Meyer Silver, 7118 Dungan Street. 

Ronnie Solar, 2032 Disston Street; 
Gerald Sterling, 1334 Hellerman Street; 
Fredda Ulitsky, 1255 Fanshawe Street; 
Bobbie Stein, 1222 Wellington Street; 
Michael Weinstein, 1208 Princeton Ave- 
nue; Alex Zdrok, 1016 Loney Street; 
Steve Aaronson, 6337 Elmhurst Street; 
Alan Bell, 6327 Elmhurst Street; An- 
drea Dannettell, 2126 Loney Street; Eric 
Ferleger, 8630 Augusta Street. 

Janet Green, 1022 Magee Street; Saul 
Jacobs, 2143 Fanshawe Street; Steve 
Reiss, 1203 Longshore Avenue; Debbie 
Alberts, 1307 Knorr Street; Marla Good- 
man, 6847 Horrocks Street; Barry Or- 
mont, 7924 Dorcas Street; and Barbara 
Wishneff, 6841 Oxford Avenue. 


World Steel Agreement Termed 
Conceivable 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent invasion of American steel markets 
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by foreign steel producers should be the 
concern of every American. 

The steel industry is a basic and es- 
sential industry—the needs of which 
should be met, principally, from domes- 
tic sources. The increasing importation 
of steel and steel products from abroad 
poses a most serious threat to the do- 
mestic steel and steel fabricating indus- 
tries, and threatens the jobs of thou- 
sands of workers. 

Currently, the Japanese and European 
industries are planning large-scale in- 
creases in their productive industries 
with the intention of directing these new 
production capacities to a further inva- 
sion of the American market. The result 
could be catastrophic to the American 
steel producing industry and jeopardize 
the jobs of its workers. 

There is a great deal of merit to a 
world steel agreement which would per- 
mit the orderly development of the in- 
dustry throughout the world, so that one 
nation’s overcapacity might not be used 
to destroy another nation’s steel indus- 
try. This could be developed without de- 
stroying orderly competition between 
the countries. As a matter of fact, a 
world steel agreement could be designed 
to insure competitive forces and also 
preserve the productive capacity of every 
individual nation. 

I want to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to an article which appeared 
in the American Metal Market by Ed 
Taishoff entitled World Steel Agree- 
ment Termed Conceivable”: 

WORLD STEEL AGREEMENT TERMED 
CONCEIVABLE 
(By Ed Taishoff) 

WasHINGTON.—An international commod- 
ity agreement on steel is conceivable. 

But, it would hinge on the result of long, 
and at times frustrating, international ne- 
gotiations, 

There would be no guarantee such talks 
would succeed—or that enough nations 
would even agree to the calling of an inter- 
national steel conference. 

However, commodity agreements always 
are possible when nations are sufficiently 
motivated. 

And there are at least some signs that a 
growing number of steel producing coun- 
tries are getting quite concerned about the 
current world steel glut. 

That’s the feeling of Marion Worthing, 
assistant chief of the Industrial and Stra- 
tegic Materials Division of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Commodities, 

The possibilities of an international steel 
agreement came up in an American Metal 
Market interview with her about the re- 
cently published Senate Finance Committee 
steel study. 

That document strongly implies that some 
sort of worldwide pact regulating global 
steel marketing is probably the best solution 
to both increasing world steel overcapacity— 
and the U.S.A.’s steel import problem. 

Miss Worthing made it clear that since 
the U.S. government has not taken any po- 
sition whatever on the question of an inter- 
national steel agreement, she was comment- 
ing on the subject academically—as some- 
one who has watched world steel markets, 
and not as a government official. 


As Miss Worthing sees it, the easiest 
way to regulate world steel markets might 
be to control exports—not imports. This 
would leave each individual country the 
freedom to manage its controls any way it 
saw fit. And it would be a lot less cumber- 
some than import controls, 

She feels that imposition of U.S. import 
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quotas would be a mistake. According to 
Miss Worthing, such a move would bring 
instant retaliation. 

There are two other courses the U.S. 
could take as far as steel is concerned, she 
says: 

We could just forget the whole problem 
which is not politically possible. 

Or we could talk about it with other 
steel producers. 

Some international action might be pos- 
sible, she believes, because the European 
steel industry is hurting badly, and the 
Japanese know there is a limit to the amount 
of foreign steel the American market can 
absorb. 

Miss Worthing is well aware of the prob- 
lem facing the world’s troubled steel pro- 
ducers. 

Steel is one of the key products she 
watches in her job. 

In addition, she’s chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the Organization of Economic 
Cooperation and Development—a 
which includes representatives from the 
U.S., Europe and Japan. 

Steel is frequently a prime topic at these 
OECD meetings. Recently, OECD was try- 
ing to work out some accurate method 
257 „ world steel demand in the 

8. 

The U.S. disputed the other OECD na- 
tions’ forecasts, which were based on a 
straight mathematical projection. 

Instead, the U.S. wanted to use broader 
range estimates. It suggested a market re- 
search approach. This idea, she took pains 
to point out, came from the industry ad- 
visors to the U.S. OECD delegation. She 
said these industry men were “very help- 
ful” to the American diplomats in their 
discussions with the other OECD members. 

Industry, she said, would have to come up 
with the market research people if this 
kind of approach is taken. 

Miss Worthing told AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET that it's obvious to anyone who 
has studied the American steel market at 
all that the U.S. producers have a problem. 
She can’t imagine how they can meet some 
of their difficulties, 

Overcapacity world wide, she believes, is 
at the root of the problem. And this, in 
turn, results in decisions “made for po- 
litical and economic reasons to produce and 
sell steel in international trade in circum- 
stances that upset other people.” 

National pride is an element in these 
decisions. So are certain nations’ full em- 
ployment policies—which require mills to 
run full blast all of the time. 

Adding to the pressure to export is the 
fact that European steelmakers carry a 
much higher proportion of fixed costs than 
American mills. 

While talking about steel, she came to 
the defense of the American producers. 

“I’m not an apologist for the steel in- 
dustry,” she said. 

“But I sometimes get irritated that the 
steel companies get yipped at for being a 
bunch of clods. Nothing is black and 
white.” 

BOF CITED 


She noted that once she was talking to 
Jack Lindsay of Jones & Laughlin about the 
basic oxygen furnace. Mr. Lindsay noted that 
J&L had installed its first BOF in 1956—and 
at that time it was strictly a gamble. There 
was no way of knowing, ten years ago, that 
the BOF would turn out to be such a fan- 
tastic success. 

Miss Worthing’s office handles quite a bit 
more than steel. 

As she puts it: “If you don't eat it, wear 
it or burn it—we have it.” 

Her main concerns are tin, steel, nickel, 
stockpile disposals—and what she calls 
“across the board“ -m spot trouble- 
shooting on critical international commod- 
ity problems. 
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One day she might be talking about sisal. 
The next she might be discussing tin. 

And her job, which requires her to watch 
‘world commodity developments carefully, re- 
quires her to keep track of even minuscule 
situations. 

“You get bemused and amused in this busi- 
ness,” she noted. 

Once, she said, she surprised some min- 
ing company official by bringing to his at- 
tention a minor squabble between the supply 
people and the mailmen at one of his firm's 
operations. The official was a bit stunned that 
she had found out about it. 

“Everybody lives in a bureaucracy,” Miss 
Worthing says. “Nothing is inherently wrong 
with bureaucracy. You just have to know 
how to live with it.” 

Miss Worthing’s State Department experi- 
ence includes a five-year tour in France and 
many temporary assignments abroad. 

The first thing a foreign service officer must 
learn, she says, is to be objective—not to 
overidentify with any country or any com- 
modity with which he’s working. 


JOB OUTLINED 


Her job is to handle commodity problems 
which cross national boundaries. 

For instance, she handles international 
conversations on tin. She might meet with 
a desk officer and a representative of a tin 
producing country on a problem. Or she 
might consult with the International Tin 
Council. 

Her job as a State Department commodi- 
ties officer is a delicate one. 


Great American Historian, Samuel Eliot 
Morison 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include herein a very 
interesting interview ably written by Mr. 
Louis J. Salome, staff reporter of the 
Worcester Gazette, entitled “A Conver- 
sation With Samuel Eliot Morison,” the 
illustrious American historian. 

Professor Morison is known not only 
in this country, but all over the world 
for his outstanding work, 

For years a professor of history at 
Harvard, he has been honored many 
times for his remarkable scholarship 
and contributions to the history of the 
Nation and our times. 

One of his most important works is a 
15-volume history of “U.S. Naval Op- 
erations, World War II.” In addition, he 
has received Pulitzer prizes for his 
works on “Christopher Columbus” and 
“John Paul Jones.” 

For many years he taught history at 
Harvard and also lectured at Oxford 
University in England. His fame is 
worldwide and he is renowned every- 
where as one of the greatest of histori- 
ans. 

I am personally very familiar with his 
works and with the truly immeasurable 
scope and quality of his scholarship. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that he stands in the topmost rank of 
historians and is widely noted for his 
prodigious works, fine scholarship, and 
unbroken, untiring scholarly efforts dur- 
ing his lifetime. 
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He has received countless honors from 
many sources not only in intellectual 
circles, but from almost every source. 
Three years ago he was highly honored 
by President Johnson at a reception and 
ceremonies in the White House when 
several leaders of the arts and sciences 
received high decorations for outstanding 
work in their fields. 

At the time I had the honor to be in 
attendance and listened to President 
Johnson’s eloquent remarks and had the 
privilege and pleasure again meeting with 
Professor Morison, whom I admired so 
much since college days, his charming 
wife, and other very distinguished Ameri- 
can scholars and leaders of the perform- 
ing arts. 

The interview deserves to be read by 
Members of the House and other Ameri- 
cans, since it contains some very inter- 
esting and cogent views of this great 
historian. 

We can all be very proud of Professor 
Morison who has served our Nation so 
well and who has taught several genera- 
tions of Harvard men and has furnished 
us with so many authoritative historic 
tomes that have enriched the people of 
the world in perpetuity. 

I feel very much limited in comment- 
ing on the magnificent career and service, 
the distinguished scholarship and rich 
contributions to our country and to his- 
tory of this great Harvard scholar and 
great American. 

I want to thank Mr. Salome for his 
excellent piece of work setting forth some 
of the views on contemporary matters of 
Professor Morison whose stature, and 
high standing today is bound to grow 
even more through future years. 

As Americans we can be proud and 
thankful for Professor Morison’s lucid 
penetrating interpretations of history, 
both past and contemporary, anc I wish 
for him and his gracious wife continued 
success with their work and prosperity, 
happiness and peace for many years to 
come. 

The interview mentioned above fol- 
lows: 

A CONVERSATION WITH SAMUEL ELIOT 
MoRISON 

(Eprror’s Note.—Rear Admiral Samuel 
Eliot Morison, USNR, is one of the most 
famous American historians of this or any 
era. His books include a monumental 18-vol- 
ume history of U.S. naval operations in 
World War II, and Pulitzer Prize-winning 
works on Christopher Columbus and John 
Paul Jones. He taught American History at 
Harvard from 1915 through 1955 and at Ox- 
ford University. He was interviewed by 
Louis J. Salome, of the Gazette Staff.) 

Q. As you were growing up and choos- 
ing a career, did you feel any conscious 
drive to follow in the footsteps of Bosto- 
nians such as Francis Parkman (a noted 19th 
century historian) for example? 

A. No. None what so ever. I planned to be 
a mathematician when I went to college, 
but during freshman year I flunked calculus, 
so I decided to take up something easy. It 
turned out to be American History. 

Q. You were saying that Parkman be- 
came a model for you. 

A. Yes, Parkman is the historian whom I 
most admire, as he has a combination of im- 
peccable scholarship, outdoor experience and 
a remarkable narrative style. Nobody has 
ever combined those three factors in such 
a harmonious degee. 

Q. What other career might you have pur- 
sued if you hadn't become a historian? 
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A. I always wanted to be a scholar and 
teacher. I do remember an amusing encoun- 
ter—an old nurse of mine turned up many 
years later, and she said, “What, Sammy’s be- 
come an historian? He always wanted to be a 
locomotive engine driver when I was with 
him.“ 

Q. Did you ever think of changing from 
your chosen career? 

A. Yes, I thought of changing to journal- 
ism. I got discouraged by the low salaries in 
the teaching profession, and just at the time 
of World War II did some writing for the 
Globe and the old Boston Journal, and I had 
some thoughts of turning to journalism. 

Q. What have been and probably still are 
some of your outside interests? 

A. Well, down to World War II, I used to 
both ski and hunt, fox hunt. I had to give 
those up after WW II. I still ride horseback 
as often as I can, and I continue sailing, 
which has been my favorite outdoor occu- 
pation since a very early age, Only I can't 
do that very much in the winter, unless I 
have an excuse to go chasing after Columbus 
or something like that. 

Q. What books or articles are you working 
on now? 

A. I’ve just finished the second edition of 
my first book, This Life of Harrison Grey 
Otis.” That has already gone to Houghton 
Mifin and will be out in the fall. I’m not 
taking up anything else right now. Going to 
take a little, rather long vacation this time. 

Q. Can a youngster, now growing up in the 
so-called New Boston, get the historical and 
cultural inspiration from the city which you 
got? 

A. I should think it is perfectly possible 
because most of the great historical monu- 
ments have been preserved. Of course, he 
doesn’t get quite the same over-all feeling 
wandering around the West End and so on as 
I did as a kid. He could still find the old 
North End pretty much the same and Beacon 
Hill, which has fortunately become an his- 
toric district. 

Q. Do you think that historical landmarks 
are being given proper consideration in 
urban renewal attempts? 

A. No, I don’t think they are. You have tô 

fight for practically every one to preserve it. 
We fought years ago to preserve the Old 
State House, we fought to preserve the Old 
South Meeting House, we're fighting now to 
preserve the Shirley Eustice House in Rox- 
bury. 
The bulldozers come in and knock things 
down before we even know they're threatened 
nowadays. The National Preservation Trust is 
doing its best, but the citizens have to do 
something too. 

Q. Are there any areas of American History 
now undergoing a revision in interpretation? 

A. All eras of history are undergoing re- 
vision all the time. 

For instance, the old histories of the 19th 
century were mostly political in their interest 
and they told hardly anything about how 
people lived, what they ate and wore and 
what kind of implements of common use 
they made for themselves—that’s called— 
nowadays called—social history. 

Everybody now wants to know about them. 
So the younger historians come along and 
they write social history of different eras, 
not that the political theme is altogether 
exhausted. From my recent going over the 
War of 1812 in connection with my work on 
Harrison Grey Otis, I feel that there's a great 
opportunity for political and military history 
of that war and that period again. 

Q. Can America’s past, and that of the 
world in general, be useful in meeting pres- 
ent problems and those that are likely to 
occur in the future? 

A. I think the past can still be very useful 
to the future, mainly in warning us what 
mistakes to avoid—what wrong paths we 
should not enter, and watch out for—what 
dangers are to be avoided. 

Q. What man or men in Americar. history 
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do you feel had the greatest impact on their 
times and on later times? 

A. You start with Columbus, of course. 
Then, if you take the English colonies only, 
the founders of the colonies like Sir Edwin 
Sandys of Virginia, Gov. Winthrop and Gov. 
Bradford in New England, William Penn in 
Pennsylvania, James Oglethorpe and the Earl 
of Sutherland in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Then, if you get down to the later colonial 
period, Benjamin Franklin, to me, is the one 
outstanding American of his generation, head 
and shoulders above anybody else. He's al- 
most my favorite character in American 
History, that’s why I had a bust of him as 
frontispiece to my “Oxford History of the 
American People.” 

Then, during the War of Independence, of 
course, Washington is supreme. Then in the 
period after independence—the constitu- 
tion—James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson are extremely 
important. 

After the War of 1812, you have the great 
triumvirate in Congress—Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun and Andrew Jackson as president. 
Andrew Jackson was not followed by a period 
of strong presidents. To get another one, you 
have to reach Lincoln. And, of course, Lincoln 
is one of the, to my mind, one of the greatest 
men in entire human history. He and Wash- 
imgton. There's no, no peer to them in any 
other country that I know of. 

Q. How about 20th century Americans? Is 
it too early to properly assess their contri- 
butions? 

A. It’s not too early, one has to do it all 
the time if your lecturing in history at col- 
lege, or writing a book that covers recent 
history you have to exercise some Judgment. 
I believe that Franklin D. Roosevelt was a 
very great president, and that Jack Kennedy, 
when he was so untimely cut off, had the 
makings of a very great president in him. 
He was growing fast, and beginning to show 
greatness when he was assassinated. 

Q. During your tenure as a professor, did 
the “publish or " dictum prevail? 

A. No, it distinctly did not at Harvard, 
and I doubt whether it does even to this 
day. Some of our most popular and re- 
spected teachers in my time published little 
or nothing, and it did not, it may have 
delayed their promotion perhaps a few years, 
but it certainly didn't prevent it. They all 
went on to be full professors. 

Q. Do you agree with the dictum “publish 
or perish,” Admiral? 

A. No, no I do not. I think that the uni- 
versities should give equal promotion and 
credit and support to people who are a genius 
at teaching and lecturing, that they should 
be encouraged whether they publish any- 
thing or not. 

The real reason for this heat on getting 
something out is that a teacher is apt to go 
pretty stale unless he researches something 
and publishes something, thus he has some 
specialty that he feels he knows more about 
than anybody else. 

Q. Do you feel American history is ade- 
quately taught in the public schools? 

A. I will put it this way. The teachers of 
American history in the public schools in 
general are a very devoted and dedicated 
group of men and women and they're very 
much handicapped by the stupid textbooks 
that they have to use, which are foisted on 
them by interested parties. 

The efforts of pressure groups—racial, reli- 
gious and otherwise to take all the pep and 
interest out of American history have been 
hideously successful. So that the average 
American textbook nowadays is about as in- 
teresting as a slice of white baker's bread, and 
the kids don't get any love of country from 
it at all. 

Q. What do you think the state of patriot- 
ism is in America today, 

A. It would seem, superficially, that it was 
at a very low ebb. But it seemed like that in 
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the period between the two world wars and 
the American people responded nobly to the 
challenge of World War II. I don’t doubt that 
they would respond equally well if they had 
an equally great or greater challenge now. 
But, I certainly do not feel that young peo- 
ple growing up now feel that they owe so 
much to their country as my generation did. 

Q. Do you think that current protest 
against the Vietnam War is another outbreak 
of American isolationism, or is there more to 
it than that, and, if so, what else? 

A. Well, as I told you before, I wasn’t going 
to discuss the Vietnam War, or anything. I 
don't know any more about that than the 
man on the street or what it comes from. 
But, there’s been no such protest against any 
war in our history since the war of 1812. 

Q. Does this indicate a growing desire on 
the part of the public to isolate the coun- 
try from the world. Or, is this obviously im- 
possible. 

A. Oh no, I don't think so, because you'll 
find a large number of the people who are 
protesting against the war in Vietnam want 
our country to do a great deal more to help 
Israel against the Arabs, or to intervene in 
one or another part of the world. They're not 
so isolationists per se, they're just isolation- 
ists as regards the war in Vietnam. 

Q. Was there ever a period in American 
history when college students seemed as— 
were as involved—in current events as they 
now seem to be? 

A. I would say so. Right after World War 
I, there was a great movement among the 
colleges for supporting the League of Na- 
tions, trying to get the United States into 
the League of Nations, searching out other 
ways of obtaining peace in the world. I was 
right in the midst of that at Harvard. I 
don't think that the movement nowadays is 
essentially different, and the mark of its 
only difference is in having such bad man- 
ners. 

Q. It seems the Pueblo incident was an 
open act of piracy. Was it such under inter- 
national law? 

A. It all depends on whether it was taken 
in international waters or in territorial wa- 
ters. That’s the interesting borderline. And, 
it’s not piracy in the sense that the ship 
was not captured in order to make the crew 
walk the plank and grab all the valuables on 
board, but for political reasons. 

Q. Are there any irrefutable facts showing 
European settlement in America before Co- 
lumbus’ arrival? 

A. Discovery yes, settlement no, unless 
you count Greenland as America, and there 
are abundant relics of early Norse occupa- 
tion of Greenland centuries before Colum- 
bus, but not, up to this time, no proved 
genuine, Norse artifact has been found on 
the continent of North America. I'm not 
saying it won’t be found, I believe that Leif 
Ericson spent a few months over here and 
Taufin Carl Sefne, spent a winter and then 
got run out by the Indians or the Eskimos. 
And, some day, somebody will find relics of 
their camp, but up to date everything that’s 
been brought out has proved to be some 
kind of a fake. 

Q. Would you describe the way you gath- 
ered facts and your experiences at sea dur- 
ing World War II as you prepared to write 
your 15 volume History of U.S. Naval Op- 
erations in World War II? 

A. Yes, I attempted to go around on war- 
ships in every area of conflict, although I 
couldn't, of course, be in two places at once. 
I carried pocket notebooks with me on which 
I jotted things down that I saw and heard 
and picked up. As soon as an operation was 
over, I spent some time at Pearl Harbor read- 
ing the action reports of people who were 
in that battle or that campaign. As soon as 
I had an opportunity, I wrote up a prelim- 
inary account of it myself. 

Q. Did you have any close calls in these 
battle areas? 
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A. Yes, off Okinawa, I was in a ship that 
was kamikazed and people were killed six 
feet away from me. 

Q. What were the decisive naval battles of 
World War II and why? 

A. Midway, which was the first check the 
Japanese had had in several hundreds years, 
and threw them back on the defensive 
strategy that they had never conceived of 
and were very ill-equipped to exercise. 

The long, drawn out struggle for Guadal- 
canal, which included five or six naval battles 
besides ground operations, the battle of the 
Philippine Sea, which included the great 
Marianas Turkey Shoot, and secured Saipan 
for us, and finally, the Battle for Leyte Gulf, 
the greatest naval battle of all time. 

Q. Did the Japanese make any naval blun- 
ders which let America off the hook and pre- 
vented perhaps a decisive Japanese victory? 

A. Yes. Their conduct at the Battle of 
Midway was full of blunders. The whole con- 
cept of it was stupid, and in that and the 
final battle of Leyte Gulf, they adopted a 
very complicated battle strategy which de- 
pended on their enemy doing exactly what 
he was expected to do. When he did some- 
thing different, they were thrown off base. 

Q. As an historian of ideas, partly at least, 
what now are the major intellectual move- 
ments in general and specifically in the field 
of American History. 

A. Well, there’s a great deal of probing 
into ideology especially popular ideology, 
finding out what popular beliefs, emotions 
and prejudices were at different times. That, 
I think, is the most potentially productive 
phase of American History that is being ex- 
plored now. 

Q. It seems that all your works are of fair- 
ly equal quality. And yet you won your two 
Pulitzer Prizes fairly recently. Do you know 
of any reason for this? 

A. Oh, no, the Pulitzer Prize is a pretty 
chancy thing, it depends a great deal on how 
many other good books are published the 
same year, you see, in your field. Actually, 
Tve never had a Pulitzer Prize in history. 
They're both in biography, Columbus and 
John Paul Jones. 

Q. Do you feel that historians today, gen- 
erally speaking, have reached the level of 
making history the literary art that you 
think it should be? 

A, No, I'm sorry to say that I don’t. I wrote 
that little pamphlet on “History as a Lit- 
erary Art” many years ago, and I'm afraid it 
has fallen largely on fallow ground. Then, 
most of the American histories, at any rate, 
that have come out in recent years, to my 
mind, are very badly written, and those that 
are on eras that I know something about, I 
feel, are badly researched too. They're ob- 
viously done in obedience to the “publish or 
perish” slogan in order to get promoted. 

Q. Admiral, I know you've received many 
awards in your career, too numerous to men- 
tion, there must be one that stands out 
among all others in your mind, Is there one 
S 

A. Why yes, the Balzan Award, which I 
receiyed in 1963 stands out from all the oth- 
ers because I was giyen the award for history 
in competition with historians all over the 
world, of all kinds of history, and only four 
other Balzan awards were conferred at the 
same time. 

One of them on John Pope, for his work 
for peace, one on Hindemith, the composer, 
one on Cogoroff, the Soviet astronomer, and 
one on & physicist from Austria, whose name 
I forget for the moment, for his work on the 
habits of bees. And the thing was done with 
great style in Rome, with one great ceremony 
in St. Peter’s and another one at the Quiri- 
nale, where the Pope and the president of 
the Italian public both were present. We were 
all presented to the Pope and felt we were 
very important people indeed. 
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Q. This was for your overall lifetime 
achievements not for any particular work. 
Isn't that correct? 

A. That’s right, yes. The overall achieve- 
ments. 


Perspective on Space 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following: 


THE GODDARD LECTURE: “PERSPECTIVE ON 
SPACE” 

(By Gen. B. A. Schriever, USAF, retired, for 
the National Space Club, March 4, 1968, 
Washington, D.C.) 

The exception has been found, it appears, 
to the rule, “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
The exception is the American space pro- 

We have every right to be celebrating here 
tonight five hundred successful launches 
and almost 2,000 hours of manned orbital 
flight in this, our first decade of space. We 
also have every right to feel deep satisfac- 
tion at the expansion of man’s knowledge 
that has resulted from ten years of space 
research and development. And, yet, the na- 
tion’s space program is being reviewed, ques- 
tioned, and even criticized. 

The two justifications for our space pro- 
gram, uniyersally accepted ten years ago— 
namely, that the nation’s security and its 
prestige were at stake—are being re-exam- 
med. 

Although national security and prestige 
are still matters of major concern, other 
urgent matters have appeared to challenge 
the high position of the national space pro- 
gram. Our domestic problems, for example, 
are now considered so critical by many 
people that they think we should concen- 
trate on those problems now and concern 
ourselves with space exploration at some 
later time. There are also strong voices that 
favor a cut back in our space effort until the 
extremely costly war in Vietnam has been 
concluded, 

In light of these criticisms and also in 
view of those vital decisions that must soon 
be made to direct our space program in the 
post-lunar years, I think it is very appro- 
priate for us tonight to analyze our first 
space decade and to project our thinking 
into the next decade. 

Before I get into the details of my talk, 
however, I think it might be good for us, 
in this moment of indecision over our na- 
tional space program, to remind ourselves 
that pioneering and discouragement go hand 
in hand. Dr. Robert Goddard, whom we are 
honoring tonight, knew the meaning of dis- 
couragement. Some of you may know that 
as a very young man, Dr. Goddard attempted 
to build a square balloon of aluminum 
sheets—a rather daring idea. A friendly drug- 
gist provided him with the hydrogen to fill 
the balloon. But it did not rise. An entry in 
his boyhood notebook about that time reads, 
“Failure crowns enterprise.” There is an- 
other entry, however, which says, “Let’s pick 
up the pieces and start again.” 

Not only did failure test the endurance of 
Dr. Goddard, but so did lack of appreciation 
of his efforts by government officials who 
should have been able to grasp their signifi- 
cance. 

At the risk of irritating some of my good 
Army friends, I would like to illustrate my 
point by recalling an incident in May of 
1940 when Dr. Goddard discussed with a 
group of Army Ordnance personne] his latest 
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achievements with rockets. According to Har- 
ry Guggenheim, who was Dr. Goddard's spon- 
sor on that occasion and who arranged for 
the briefing, the ranking ordnance officer 
commented at the end of the meeting, “All 
very interesting, but we don’t think rockets 
will play any part in this war. We believe 
this war is going to be fought with the trench 
mortar.” 

I must add in all fairness that Air Corps 
and Navy people were present on that occa- 
sion. And, although they responded with a 
bit more enthusiasm than the Army repre- 
sentatives, they never did anything of a 
practical nature with the knowledge they 
gained from the meeting. 

The life of Dr. Goddard was full of such 
moments in which he had to persevere in the 
face of discouragement. Not only did he have 
to learn that occasional failures are an un- 
avoidable detour on the road to success, He 
also had to discover that success carries no 
guarantee of public recognition and support. 
This appears to be one of those moments 
when those of us who believe in our space 
programs must learn or re-learn these les- 
sons from Dr. Goddard's experience. 

I made it a point in that last sentence to 
pluralize the term “space programs,” because 
in fact there are two space programs, a mili- 
tary program and a civilian one. The two 
programs have a great deal in common, and 
there is excellent cooperation between those 
who direct the two programs. But they are, 
in many respects, distinct, both in practice 
and in policy. I would like to discuss our mili- 
tary space program first. And then I will 
comment on the civilian or NASA program. 

In those early months of 1958, when our 
legislative and executive officials were draft- 
ing the National Aeronautics and Space Act, 
there was a strongly held conviction that the 
United States should do everything within 
its power to prevent space from becoming an 
arena of war. The U.S., therefore, pressed for 
the United Nations Resolution on space and 
the international Outer Space Treaty, both 
of which are aimed at restricting the placing 
of weapons of mass destruction in space. 

Military activities in space have been re- 
stricted up to now to defensive and passive 
systems. We have many military satellites 
in space today, but none falls in the category 
of an offensive or strategic system. 

That policy decision of 1958, to give pre- 
eminence to the peaceful uses of space, did 
not alter the No. 1 priority previously given 
to the development of the Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile. The Von Neumann Com- 
mittee had advised the administration in 
1954 that the Soviet Union was in all prob- 
ability working on an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, And the Administration had 
accepted that warning. Sputnik II, which was 
launched in November 1957 and weighed 
1,100 pounds, silenced the few skeptics. 

The period of the mid and late '50’s there- 
fore was one of urgency for those of us who 
were responsible for the military ballistic 
missile program. The potential Soviet threat 
was very real. We had no defense against 
the ICBM. We did not even have a radar early 
warning system to alert our retaliatory 
bombers. And we had no. way of knowing 
how many missiles the Soviet Union had 
built. 

Although we started somewhat behind the 
Soviet Union, the United States moved into 
a commanding lead in both land and sea- 
based ballistic missiles in the five years that 
followed Sputnik II. Our missiles, along with 
our strong and seasoned strategic bomber 
force, were sufficient to give us overwhelming 
strategic superiority. Our strategic power also 
provided strong support for our diplomatic 
efforts. In the face of our strategic superior- 
ity, for example, the Soviet Union had no 
rational alternative but to withdraw its mis- 
siles from Cuba in the Crisis of 1962—claims 
to the contrary, that other capabilities 
turned the trick, notwithstanding. 

During the past three years, while we have 
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concentrated our attention on Vietnam, the 
Soviet Union has moved forward steadily 
with a new and more diversified strategic 
threat to the United States and the Free 
World. The new Soviet strategic force has 
been paraded through Moscow’s streets dur- 
ing the May Day and November Anniversary 
celebrations of the past three years. There 
have been solid-fueled and liquid-fueled 
ICBM's, Polaris-type missiles for submarines, 
and a mobile ICBM. The most significant ele- 
ment in that new strategic force, however, 
has been a space development—the orbital 
missile. 

The orbital missile was first displayed in 
the November 1965 Anniversary parade, and 
it was proudly identified by Soviet spokes- 
men as an “orbital missile.” The Soviets, by 
the way, never called the weapon anything 
less than an “orbital missile.” They declared 
in 1965 that its warhead could be brought 
down to earth on command “on the first or 
any other orbit.” 

In addition to an expanding force of 
ICBM’s and an orbital bombardment sys- 
tem, the Soviet strategic threat is support- 
ed by an Anti-Ballistic Missile System. In 
addition to an expanding force of ICBM’s 
and an orbital bombardment system, the 
Soviet strategic threat is supported by an 
Anti-Ballistic Missile System. We are not 
certain yet what the ultimate disposition of 
that system will be. It appears that it is 
being deployed in phases. Soviet spokesmen 
have given us very few clues about the sys- 
tem, except to indicate that they have con- 
fidence in it. I feel compelled to add that 
no Soviet spokesmen have ever expressed the 
thought that those Russian lives their sys- 
tem may someday save were not worth the 
cost. Nor have they indicated that the pur- 
pose of the system is to defend the country 
against a secondary threat, while the primary 
threat is ignored. Nor have any Soviet spokes- 
men expressed even the slightest concern 
about the possibility that some nation might 
interpret their ABM system as provocative 
or destabilizing. 

The Soviet ABM system is based on con- 
siderable data about high altitude X-ray 
and electromagnetic pulse effects gathered in 
the 1961-62 Soviet nuclear tests. Those tests, 
you will recall, were carried out in direct 
violation of the international moratorium 
on atmospheric nuclear testing. The series 
featured the detonation of one device 
rated at fifty-eight megatons. And it 
also included experiments relative to anti- 
ballistic missile defenses. 

In summary, the Soviet Union is attempt- 
ing again, as it did ten years ago, to develop 
a strategic force superior to that of the 
United States. And at the forefront of that 
force is a first-generation space system. Every 
indication points toward the development 
by the Soviet Union of still more sophisti- 
cated space systems, including improved 
versions of orbital weapons. 

A Soviet Ministry of Defense text, entitled 
War and Politics, addresses the subject of 
new weapons and tactics. A key statement 
reads, “The Soviet government is not limit- 
ing itself to those military means which the 
adversary has. Undoubtedly, this would be 
insufficient. The. creation of new methods 
of combat which the imperial aggressors 
still do not possess is a task of Soviet science 
and technology.” 

In comparison with the space orientation 
of Soviet strategic forces, what is the status 
of our strategic posture? And what emphasis 
are we placing on the development of new 
space weapons? 

First the comparative strength of the U.S. 
missile force is declining steadily. The Soviet 
Union is enlarging its force at a rate of ap- 
proximately two hundred missiles per year. 
We are at a virtual standstill. Our emphasis 
has been on updating our existing missile 
force with improved guidance systems and 
multiple warheads. But we have not ini- 
tlated an advanced ICBM program, despite 
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the potential in technology for such a weap- 
on. The Poseidon and the Minuteman III are 
decided improvements over the Polaris and 
the earlier versions of the Minuteman. But 
they do not represent a rate of advancement, 
comparable to what we have seen in the So- 
viet ICBM and orbital missile programs, 

The most advanced military space effort 
for this country is the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory. As announced by the President 
in 1965, the MOL program was to have had 
its first manned flight sometime this year. 
The present schedule calls for that shot to 
be in 1971. 

In light of the growing Soviet missile and 
space threat, the need for determining the 
potential value of manned orbital systems is 
of increasing urgency. 

Unmanned military satellite systems in the 
fields of communications, meteorology, navi- 
gation, surveillance, early warning, and the 
monitoring of nuclear tests have proved far 
more effective than almost anyone antici- 
pated a decade ago. 

What is missing so far in our military 
space program is the necessary high priority 
research and development aimed at protect- 
ing us in the high ground of space. In space, 
as elsewhere, the Soviets say one thing—even 
sign agreements—but consistently do what- 
ever is in their own self-interest. The orbital 
missile is merely the latest example of their 
policy. In light of their development of an 
orbital missile, it would be totally irrespon- 
sible, in my judgment, to assume that we do 
not need to initiate any R & D to prepare us 
to meet a Soviet space threat. 

I would like now to direct your attention 
to our civilian space program. Seven years 
ago, President Kennedy challenged the na- 
tion by establishing as the goal for our first 
decade of space the sending of a man to the 
moon and bringing him back safely. For 
seven years, NASA authorities have worked 
toward that goal. They have analyzed the 
problem, determined the steps that must be 
taken, created an organization capable of 
managing the program, built facilities, 
trained astronauts, put theories to the test, 
succeeded brilliantly as a rule—and in the 
face of failure, picked up the pieces and 
started again. 

Today we are confident that President 
Kennedy’s challenge will be met. We will put 
a man on the moon and bring him back. 

But, as I said earlier, the national space 
program is being questioned and even criti- 
cized, despite its record of unprecedented 
success. Dr. Simon Ramo recently made this 
analysis of the public attitude toward the 
space program. He said, “The emotional re- 
action, the honeymoon with space, is over. 
The Science Olympics, with competitive 
space contests as the leading events, are no 
longer filling the grandstands of public at- 
tention,” 

The question remains, why this loss of 
public and official endorsement of the na- 
tional space program? Obviously, it is not 
because the public has become blasé about 
the feats of our astronauts. The answer is 
that Vietnam and our domestic problems 
have changed the national value scale, and 
space no longer has the priority it once had 
in the minds of many people. 

But, to me, this loss of public and official 
enthusiasm for the space program is very dis- 
turbing. It is so, because many people are 
basing their evaluation of the space program 
on the wrong criteria. The old criteria, na- 
tional security and national prestige, are no 
longer the only justifications for our space 
efforts, important though they are. Another 
criterion of great importance has come into 
the picture in the recent years. And I am 
convinced that if the public understood this 
new factor, they would be supporting our 
space program today. The criterion I am re- 
ferring to is the practical, dollars and cents 
worth of the program to this country and 
to the world. 
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This nation is on the verge of receiving an 
annual return larger than its annual invest- 
ment in space. And, within the next decade 
of space, those returns should be several 
times our annual investment. 

Ten years ago, no one could say with any 
degree of certainty that we would be receiv- 
ing large returns for our space investments. 
And, therefore, no one made such statements. 
Many scientists and many industrialists 
sensed this would be the case. And over the 
years, a number of studies have been made 
to assess the potential returns for our space 
investments. But no one made speeches on 
the subject for fear that his optimism might 
come back to haunt him. Unfortunately, 
many a promising career has been shattered 
by the reaction force from unfulfilled 
prophecies. 

Today, however, we know with certainty 
that satellites in near-earth orbits can per- 
form many valuable services, services that 
cannot be effectively performed by land-based 
systems or by aircraft. Precise estimates of 
the value of satellite services are still not 
available, but efforts are being made to de- 
termine their worth. And every estimate we 
see is more encouraging than the previous 
one. 

A recent notable study of the value of 
the national space program was conducted 
for NASA by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. The first volume of a three volume 
report was released in January. The study 
was conducted last summer in Woods-Hole, 
Massachusetts. In addition, the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
held a Forum last October, also dealing with 
the subject of “The Worth of the Space Pro- 
gram.” The papers presented at that Forum 
were published in the February edition of 
the AIAA’s journal, Astronautics and Aero- 
nautios. 

Vice-President Hubert Humphrey also 
wrote an informative article for the fall 1967 
edition of the TRW Space Log, entitled 
“Vitality of the National Space Program.” In 
his article the Vice President detailed many 
of the benefits the nation is now receiving 
from the space program and speculated on 
some that the nation and the world will be 
receiving in the future. 

The Report of the National Academy of 
Sciences stressed first the extremely high 
value of weather reporting by satellite. Nim- 
bus and Tiros satellites and the newer ATS 
satellites of the Department of Commerce, 
which feature synchronous-orbit spin 
cameras, are providing U.S. and world 
weather authorities with very valuable 
meteorological data. Three Tiros and two 
ATS satellites were added last year to the 
nation’s weather satellite system. 

Up to now, the most limiting factor for 
meteorologists has been the non-availability 
of data from uninhabited areas around the 
globe. Weather satellites can now supply 
this global data rapidly and economically. 
The availability of this data has encouraged 
the development of mathematical models for 
the simulation of large-scale atmospheric 
processes. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Report estimates that data from 
satellites processed by computers program- 
med on the basis of mathematical models 
will soon make it possible for us to have ac- 
curate weather forecasts covering five to ten 
day periods. 

It is not difficult to imagine the enormous 
value of accurate ten-day forecasting to agri- 
culture, construction, lumbering, aviation, 
and the maritime services. The National 
Academy of Sciences’ Report estimates the 
value to agriculture and the construction 
industry alone at $800 million a year. 

If one considers the other industries not 
covered in that estimate and adds a figure 
for the value of the hurricane warnings we 
have been getting from Tiros satellites, it 
is not difficult to see that weather satellites 
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could some day be worth billions of dollars 
per year to this country alone. 

Another satellite service, already in prog- 
ress, but whose ultimate value we can safely 
assume will also reach billions of dollars per 
year, is long-range telecommunications, At 
present there are two extremely sophisticated 
communications satellites offering trans-At- 
lantic service and two for trans-Pacific sery- 
ice. I am sure many of you enjoyed, as I 
did, the TV broadcasts of the Winter Olym- 
pic games, relayed to America from France 
by satellite. Telecommunications by satel- 
lite is a proven technique, serving millions 
already, and certain to grow in importance 
in the next decade of space. 

Communications satellites offer the special 
advantage of telephone and telegraph serv- 
ices to remote areas of the globe, which could 
never be economically serviced by standard 
land-based communications systems. Satel- 
lite systems also offer economical alterna- 
tives to trans-oceanic undersea cables. 

Even for the continental U.S., satellite 
communication systems are preferrable to 
overland systems from a cost-effectiveness 
standpoint. One estimate by the A.T. & T., 
reported the National Academy of Sciences’ 
study, declares that a combined telephone- 
television domestic system for the United 
States would by 1980 result in an investment 
saving of about $200 million dollars. 

Still another of the valuable services which 
can be performed by satellites is that of 
locating and evaluating natural resources. In 
light of the growing need of this country and 
of all the countries of the globe for mineral 
resources, it is easy to see that the potential 
value of geological surveys from satellites 
is very large indeed. Even the photographs 
brought back by Gemini astronauts, photo- 
graphs taken with standard, hand-held 
cameras, proved to be extremely informa- 
tive to geographers and geologists. Synoptic 
surveys taken with multispectral cameras 
and covering vast continental areas soon 
will give geologists information about earth 
characteristics that never could have been 
Supplied by land surveys or even by aircraft. 

A Geological Resources Study of North 
and South America, to be called GEROS-I, is 
to begin in two to three years. It will com- 
bine sun-synchronous satellite photography 
and imagery from side-looking aircraft 
radars. A follow-on system envisages a Center 
for Earth Resources Information which 
would accept data from a variety of still more 
sophisticated satellite sensors than those to 
be used in the GEROS-I system. 

I have touched on just three examples 
here of the services which could be performed 
by satellites and which could return to this 
country exceedingly high returns for our 
investments. The Woods-Hole study of the 
National Academy discusses additional 
satellite services in connection with Hydrol- 
ogy, Oceanography, Forestry, Geodesy, and 
Cartography. I am sure that as we gain 
experience with satellite services in these 
fields, we will discover that other activities 
and other industries will also find ways to 
utilize satellites and the total value to our 
country from these services will steadily 
expand. 

Most people who have written about the 
practical values of the national space pro- 
gram have concentrated on the importance 
of the new knowledge that has been dis- 
covered in this first ten years of research and 
development and space exploration. In em- 
phasizing satellite services, I have not in- 
tended to ignore the value the nation is 
now receiving and will continue to receive 
from the enrichment of man's knowledge 
that has resulted from the national space 
program. 

Vice-President Humphrey in his article 
put particular stress on the importance of 
medical research performed in support of our 
manned space flights. He noted that ultra- 
sensitive instruments developed to monitor 
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the condition of our astronauts in flight can 
be attached to patients in hospitals, in such 
a way that one nurse at a control board can 
observe the condition of more than a hundred 
patients. The Vice-President also referred to 
electronic techniques developed to “cleanse” 
the photographs of Mars sent back by 
Mariner V, techniques which are now being 
used to sharpen medical X-rays. 

But whether one approaches the subject of 
the value of the national space program from 
the standpoint of satellite services or new 
technical knowledge, it is apparent that a 
pacing factor to future benefits will be in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The very internationality of space suggests 
the importance of world cooperation in space 
activities. I am hopeful that all nations can 
be persuaded to adopt cooperative policies 
in regard to space, in their own enlightened 
self-interest. 

At present a very large group of interna- 
tional functional tions is demon- 
strating the value to be received from collec- 
tive efforts in those activities that cannot 
logically or effectively be confined to national 
territories. It will most certainly be in our 
national best interest to work for the creation 
of international organizations to facilitate 
the operation of satellite systems. Several of 
the existing world organs are already expand- 
ing their perspectives to include satellite 
activities. The World Meteorological Orga- 
nization, for example, has shown a full ap- 
preciation of the significance of weather 
satellites in its efforts to collect and distrib- 
ute meteorological data on a global basis. 

A most important point here is that the 
under-developed countries of the world are 
the ones which stand to receive the largest 
returns for the smallest investments in sat- 
ellite systems. Every effort must be made to 
seek the cooperation of these countries and 
to be sure that they understand fully the 
benefits they will receive. 

It may be meaningless to speculate on 
whether practical cooperation in interna- 
tional functional ganizations will ever 
graduate into practical understanding at the 
political level. But if ever bridges are to be 
built between antagonistic countries, it is 
logical to assume that they will be built to 
facilitate those activities in which there will 
be mutual benefits. I cannot think of an 
area in which the potential for mutual bene- 
fits is greater than it is in satellite systems. 

In this first ten years of space, some prog- 
ress has been made in creating global agree- 
ments about space. First there was the U.S.- 
Soviet agreement to halt the testing of nu- 
clear devices in the atmosphere. Next came 
the Outer Space Treaty, signed by eighty- 
four countries. And in December of last year, 
the United Nations unanimously adopted a 
Resolution entitled an “Agreement on the 
Rescue of Astronauts, the Return of Astro- 
nauts, and the Return of Objects Launched 
into Outer Space.” The agreement elaborates 
the rights and duties of nations under the 
previous Outer Space Treaty. The next effort 
at agreement will be a United Nations Con- 
ference on Outer Space, to be held in Vienna 
in August of this year. The conference will 
draw attention to the benefits and practical 
applications of space programs, and will 
take up the special needs of developing 
countries and how they may be met through 
cooperative space activities. 

Outside of the United Nations the U.S. 
has worked out several international ar- 
rangements in regard to space activities. For 
example, we have an agreement with ten 
countries to permit the locating of NASA 
tracking facilities on their soil—without 
which NASA could not have a global track- 
ing network. In reverse, the U.S. is cooperat- 
ing with the European Space Research Or- 
ganization, ESRO, in the building of a satel- 
lite telemetry and command station near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, This station will help to 
control future ESRO satellites to be launched 
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under an agreement between ESRO and 
NASA. 

Other international agreements range from 
a study with India’s Committee for Space 
Research to determine the feasibility of a 
communications satellite for educational 
television, to a cooperative research venture 
with Mexico and Brazil which would lead to 
surveys of natural resources by spacecraft. 

In summary, America’s space program has 
been a spectacular success during its first 
decade. Despite this, the program is being 
reevaluated and its priority challenged by 
other interests. The national feeling seems to 
favor a reduction in our investment in space 
at this time, until more immediate and more 
pressing demands have been met, 

I strongly disagree with this popular 
assessment of our space program. I am con- 
vinced the assessment does not take into con- 
sideration the space-orientation of the new 
Soviet strategic threat to this country, nor 
does it recognize fully the benefits this na- 
tion and the world will be receiving in the 
years to come from both our military and 
civilian space programs. 

The National Academy of Sciences sum- 
marizes its analysis of the potential benefits 
of our space program with this comment and 
recommendation: “The NASA budget sup- 
porting the areas that are the subject of this 
Report is approximately $100 million per 
year. In light of the benefits that are almost 
certain to accrue from a more vigorous pur- 
suit of these programs, the Committee 
recommends that this budget be approxi- 
mately doubled for the next fiscal year.” 

I would urge the members of this distin- 
guished Club to support the Academy’s 
recommendation and to do whatever you can 
to realign the current attitude of the public 
toward our space ventures. At stake is noth- 
ing less than our national security and our 
economic progress. 
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Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am pleased to include in the 
Recorp the most recent news dispatches 
from Vietnam written by two college stu- 
dents who are reporting on the Vietnam 
war for the Queens College Phoenix. 

From their dispatches, it is clear that 
Lee Dembart and Ralph Paladino have 
divergent views of the war. It is equally 
clear, though, that their articulate and 
incisive reports share a common horror 
at what they have seen in Vietnam. 
These two student reporters continue to 
describe the agony of Vietnam with re- 
markable clarity. 

Their latest articles follow: 

ON YANKEE STATION, SOMEWHERE IN THE 

GULF or TONKIN 
(By Lee Dembart) 

The Tonkin Gulf is a peaceful body of 
water. Calm seas, cloudless skies, blue ocean. 
Three mammoth aircraft carriers and nu- 
merous support ships stream through the 
area, pressing the air war that was spurred 
by an attack here three years ago. 

Last week the USS Enterprise, USS Bon 
Homme Richard, and USS Ticonderoga were 
on patrol off the waters of North Vietnam. 
Among them they carry 250 airplanes, bomb- 
ers and fighters, launching them at hour and 
a half intervals, twelve hours a day, to hit 
targets on the Asian mainland. 
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“Its an impersonal war out here,” said 
one crew member of the Ticonderoga. “You 
see the planes take off loaded with bombs 
and you see them come back empty. Other- 
wise you don’t know there's a war on.“ 

The pilots are not as fortunate. Many are 
catapulted twice a day from the decks of 
their carriers and sent out over North Viet- 
nam. They are not superhuman. When they 
go out they're scared, and they admit it. 
Flying, they say, is something you can’t just 
take or leave. You've got to be dedicated, 
and their dedication is to fiying. 

“When you strap that machine onto your 
back and go flying off into the murky night 
in the rain—to play hide and seek with 
SAM’s, you've got to love it,” said one pilot. 
“It would be a nightmare for anyone who 
didn’t love to do it.” 

In the ready rooms, gaily decorated like 
college fraternity houses, the pilots nap and 
relax and joke among themselves. A television 
screen shows operations on the flight deck. 
Videotape replays give each pilot a chance 
to watch his own landings. 

A chart on one wall, titled “The People’s 
Heroes,” lists each pilot in the squadron 
along with a colored symbol grading each of 
his shipboard landings. A green circle means 
OK, yellow, fair; red, poor. Intense competi- 
tion among themselves and among the squad- 
rons drives these men on. 

Each pilot has a soft leather chair with 
his name stenciled on the back. A lap board 
rests by each set, White brassieres with red 
tassles serve as headrests. Ash tray, half- 
filled coffee cup, and dog eared maps of North 
Vietnam lay around the room. 

“You always have thoughts in your mind 
about killing people,” a pilot observed. “You 
don't like to think of the killing aspect, al- 
though you know it exists. 

“We're assigned strictly military targets, 
and you have to keep reminding yourself 
that those people are opposing our own men. 
You have to take an impersonal view.” 

The pilots all say they hate to hit Hanoi 
or Haiphong. Too much flak. Too much sur- 
face to air missiles (SAM’s). “When you go 
to Hanoi, you can expect anything that Uncle 
Ho can get at you,” one flier said. 

“Sometimes they tell us about Hanoi 
strikes the night before. It makes you con- 
centrate a lot harder. If you make a mistake, 
it'll probably cost you your life. It keeps 
going through your mind. You know you're 
facing a very dangerous task—you do your 
job and protect yourself.” 

The briefing starts two hours before the 
strike, or, as the pilots call it, the hop. A 
voice comes over the television, breaking into 
the low conversation in the ready room. 
“Gentlemen,” it says, “Here is the briefing 
for the next event.” 

Event.“ It sounds almost like a sporting 
match. 

The voice gives the exact location of the 
target, the weather in the area, the weather 
aboard the ship, the distance and bearing of 
the nearest “friendly” airport. 

Then the pilots suit up and head for the 
aircraft. 

“When you put on your gear, that’s when 
the adrenalin starts to pump,” a pilot re- 
marked. “Frankly, you're scared.” 

“Then you get into the plane and they 
put it on the catapult. Your pulse rate is up; 
your breathing is faster. 

“You get up and wait for the squad to as- 
semble. You begin to settle down until your 
feet get dry [over land]. Then it starts all 
over again. 

“A certain tension sets in. Even before you 
see flak or SAM’s. And when you do see it, 
God, If it’s small stuff, you see the tracers 
going by. If it’s other stuff, you see the puffs. 

“If it’s SAM’s, you see a big long pole. It’s 
like a goddam freight train. When the SAM’s 
are after you, you start maneuvering, and if 
it maneuvers with you, you know they’re 
tracking you, they’ve seen you on the radar. 
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Then it doesn't take long before it’s all over. 
You either made it or you didn’t. 

“Then when you get back to the ship, 
you're exhilarated. Not because you hit the 
target, but because you're alive.” 

No one likes to talk about his targets. Not 
for security reasons, but because they're over. 
Attention swings to the future. There isn’t 
time to ponder the past. Personal experiences 
are worthy of some comment, but not the 
job itself. 

“Oh, yes,” remembered one pilot, “the first 
time we saw SAM’s. We must have relived 
that hop 50 times that night. Everybody say- 
ing, ‘God, did you see those mothers? It went 
by me so close I could see hydraulic fuel 
leaking.’" 

And another added: “Until you've been 
there, you can't wait to get there. After 
you've been there, you do your job and hope 
it ends. 

“I couldn't wait to get shot at—the first 
time. I was fat, dumb, and happy, and I 
thought it was pretty neat to see those SAM’s 
flying by, until I realized it wasn't a movie. 
They were after me.” 

The pilots are overwhelmingly hawks. We're 
not war mongers, they tell visitors, but we 
want to see this thing over, and the quickest 
way is to cut off the supplies from the North. 

Several speak of a desire to bomb ships 
in Haiphong harbor. They say they sometimes 
see ships flying North Vietnamese flags in the 
port, and they radio ahead to the carrier. 
North Vietnamese shipping is within the ap- 
proved list of targets. But by the time the 
next group of bombers arrives, the flag has 
been changed, and third-country shipping is 
not on the approved list of targets. 

“We have to be very careful when we bomb 
in the North,” one pilot told a reporter. “We 
want to hit the target, but we don’t want to 
hit anything else. In Hanoi, some of our tar- 
gets are only 200 yards from embassies, so 
we have to take it very easy. Another target 
is right next to the main prisoner of war 
hospital. We don’t hit it at all.” 

The “if-they'd-only-untie-our-hands” at- 
titude pervades the carriers. Pilots don’t like 
to go to North Vietnam at all and hate 
going back to hit the same targets over and 
over again. Some talk of one massive strike 
when they could hit all of the airfields in 
a coordinated attack and completely knock 
out all air defenses. They look forward to 
MIG fights only until they have them, then 
they hope never to see one again. 

But they all hope to get one. On the Ticon- 
deroga, a number of pilots have established 
a MIG kitty. They each kick in $100, and the 
pot is slated to go to the first man to down a 
MIG. 

Word of the MIG betting has spread 
throughout the fleet. One pilot on the Bon 
Homme Richard told a reporter, Tell those 
on the Ticonderoga that I want a 
piece of the action.” 

Another pilot, when asked about the pool, 
remarked, We've got some pretty big gam- 
bling people out here as far as their lives 
and everything else goes, so I would think 
there’s quite a number of guys involved.” 

The favorite targets for the pilots are 
truck convoys. Whenever they spot one, they 
go after it. Asked how they can tell what 
the trucks are carrying, they say, “Anytime 
we see a truck, we assume it’s carrying 
munitions, and we wipe it out.” 

A reporter who lived with the pilots for 
several days has difficulty assessing them. It 
would be much simpler if they were sadists 
or lunatics or Nazis. They are not. They are 
fun-loving, conscientious, dedicated profes- 
sionals who have spent many years learning 
a trade that calls for all of their concentra- 
tion and all of their energy. 

Most think flying is fun; all find it ex- 
nilarating. None of them are killers in any 
accepted definition of the word. From the 
altitude at which they drop their bombs, 
3,000 to 5,000 feet, they cannot see people, 
and they are willing to leave it at that. The 
common emotion which all of them express 
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is fear. They would rather be home than over 
Hanoi, but they feel they have a duty to per- 
form, and while they may not enjoy the 
specifics, they enjoy the flying. 


N 


PL EIK U PROVINCE 
(By Ralph Paladino) 

If the Vietnamese war was being fought 
for the Montegnards, there would be no 
question of the righteousness of the United 
States effort. 

The Montegnards inhabit a Vietnam not 
familiar to readers of the American press. The 
Central highlands in winter are dry, dusty, 
and cool. Eucalyptus trees dot the land. Rice 
is grown dry, along with all types of green 
vegetables during the monsoons when the 
dust turns to mud and the brown land be- 
comes green. 

They are primitive people but not deprived 
ones, an almost idealistic picture of the noble 
savage all over again, proud and honest. But 
their reality is not so noble. Like all primitive 
people, the Montegnards suffer from every 
disease modern man has conquered. Malaria 
is rampant, leprosy common, pneumonia and 
cholera deadly. 

The children have distended stomachs that 
bespeak of the dozen tapeworms which in- 
habit their intestines. Barefooted and almost 
naked, they are seriously threatened by the 
winter cold. Though the population doesn’t 
suffer from a lack of food or shelter or even 
leisure, only the very strong live a half 
century. 

There are 800,000 Montegnards in Vietnam, 
comprising 90 percent of the population of 
the three highland provinces, Pleiku, Darlac, 
and Kontum. Belonging to four major tribal 
groups, and having their own language and 
customs, very little is known of their origin. 
But it is decidedly not Oriental. 

The Montegnards dislike the ethnic Viet- 
namese intensely. To the Vietnamese they 
are barbarians. The ethnic Vietnamese, who 
were banned from the highlands during 
French rule, have only begun to re-settle in 
the area. But they already constitute the 
bulk of the merchants and government offi- 
cials. Only Pleiku Province has a Mon- 
tegnard Province Chief, a lieutenant colonel 
holding the highest military rank possessed 
by a Montegnard officer. This probably rep- 
resents both a form of tokenism to appease 
the Montegnard separatist forces and a gen- 
uine attempt on the part of the government 
to integrate the Montegnard into the so- 
ciety. 

The bureau of the Vietnamese government 
equivalent to the American Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs has a reputation for watching 
vigllantly and aggressively over Montegnard 
rights. Official government policy towards 
these people has been generous. The prob- 
lem lies in the lower echelons of the Viet- 
namese government and the army, where 
every type of thievery and incompetence 
waters down government efforts in the area. 

Edap Enang is an experimental village in 
Pleiku. Edap Enang are the two Surai (a 
major tribal grouping) words for “place” and 
“freedom,” and the village is certainly peace- 
ful. Six thousand of its original 8,000 inhab- 
itants have left. 

In an effort to provide free-fire zones near 
the Cambodian border, and in response to 
some village requests for protection from 
Viet Cong harassment, the Vietnamese goy- 
ernment proposed to settle the area vil- 
lagers into one easily defensible spot. It was 
& good plan. Each villager was to be pro- 
vided with building materials, transporta- 
tion, and food, along with a cash allowance. 
Under these conditions, the moves were yol- 
untary. 

The move occurred prior to the rice harvest, 
and most of the crops rotted in the fields. The 
Vietnamese army sold the home plot titles 
for the cash allowance; red tape held up dis- 
tribution of titles to farm plots; rice never 
arrived at the village in sufficient quantities; 
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the Vietnamese government planned the aid 
program on the basis of two-crop Vietnam, 
not the one crop per year highlands. In dis- 
gust, the villagers went home or settled else- 
where. While an effort is being made to cor- 
rect the situation, it is unlikely that the 
villagers will return. Whole villages continue 
to disappear during the night, a village of 54 
people vanishing on the day of my first visit. 

The greatest success the American forces 
have had are in the area of relations with the 
Montegnard. Protected by the French, the 
Montegnards were able to avoid Vietnamese 
interference. In a sense the Americans have 
had a similar role. The individual American 
soldier stationed in the Central highlands 
genuinely likes and respects the Montegnard 
tribesmen. A great deal of spontaneous effort 
has gone into improving their health and 
lives, and often the effort is long-range. 

The Fourth Division in Pleiku has one of 
the largest good will programs with the local 
villagers in the country. When the head- 
quarters was first established, American 
doctors and medics took frequent trips into 
the nearby villages, always at the risk of their 
lives. The Montegnards readily accepted 
modern medicine and drugs, and soon person- 
nel was being released to work full time in 
the villages. Gradually the radius from the 
camp increased until now, five-man teams 
visit each of the 85 villages within twelve 
kilometers nearly every day. 

Almost all the villages now have wells. One 
has over a dozen, with the construction of 
only the first one having been supervised by 
the American team. Most villages have dis- 
pensaries and a few have schools. A lepro- 
sarium was built, and is supported by dona- 
tions from the camp. Agriculture has been 
improved, crops varied, and commerce be- 
tween villages and the city begun. And dur- 
ing the cold winter, the villagers now have 
blankets and clothes to wear. 


The Air Force in the Province buys at fixed 
prices all the souvenirs, crossbows, pipes, and 
traditional garb that local villagers can pro- 
duce, It then resells them to souvenir hunters 
at a profit and puts the profit back into the 
villages. Sound trucks travel to the villages at 
night, showing films on hygiene, agriculture, 
and defense, followed by Donald Duck and 
Mickey Mouse cartoons. The villagers love it, 
or at least they all come out and laugh and 
discuss heartily after the films. 

Since the Montegnards are not drafted into 
the Vietnamese army, American and Viet- 
namese Special Forces have trained Regional 
and Popular forces on a volunteer basis. At 
Plei Djering, 20 miles from the Cambodian 
border, 500 Montegnard troops, with twelve 
American advisers, defend a city of 8,000. Un- 
like the experiment at Edap Enang, the yil- 
lages clustered together voluntarily to escape 
the Viet Cong recruiters and tax collectors. 

A dependent village lies outside the com- 
pound, and the women spend the days ana 
nights with their husbands or working in the 
fields. There is a school and a small hospital. 
Field medics treat the villagers, soldiers, and 
dependents indiscriminately. 

At Do Co and Plei Me, only miles from 
Cambodia, similar camps operate with mixed 
Vietnamese and Montegnard forces. And un- 
expectedly, they are cooperating to a large 
degree, though friction is common. 

The enemy has no hold with the popula- 
tion of the hill country. Whether this is be- 
cause they are Vietnamese or Viet Cong is 
hard to determine, but enemy movements 
are regularly reported to the Americans. 
Villages in the Fourth Division’s area of 
operation fly the Vietnamese flag. Each 
morning a helicopter sweeps the area, and if 
the flag is down, the chopper dispatches 
troops. During the Tet offensive, the Viet 
Cong were totally defeated in the highlands 
in a matter of hours because of advance 
warnings from local villages. 

While visiting one village on the outskirts 
of the defensive circle around Fourth Divi- 
sion headquarters, the village chief com- 
plained to me that the VC had entered the 
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village early that morning, threatening to 
shoot him if food was not ready for them 
when they returned the following night. A 
“reaction force’ was dispatched when he 
contacted the Division headquarters, and 
the village went undisturbed. 

The Americans have not fallen into the 
trap of giveaway programs in the highlands. 
Aid is sent upon a request, and is on the 
self-help basis in practice as well as theory. 
Village chiefs in a given sector are trans- 
ported to a central village weekly for a 
“bitch” session with the Vietnamese or Mon- 

sector chief and an American rep- 
resentative. Needs are assessed, disagree- 
ments are ironed out, and the chiefs end 
the meeting with a warm glow of rice wine 
and American beer, 

Rice wine is a rancid drink by American 
taste standards, but the entire team I was 
with braced itself and drank heartily. One 
does not offend a friend. 

I selected villages to visit at random, and 
in every one, projects were going on, greet- 
ings were polite and friendly, a meeting of 
friends who know and trust each other. In 
one village, a celebration over the dead was 
taking place, which I was permitted to 
watch, 

The Montegnard country is the best in 
Vietnam. Unlike the hot lowlands, it can 
grow nearly any vegetable or fruit, and cat- 
tle, pigs, and water buffalo abound on the 
lush forage. The potential for wealth for the 
Montegnards is there, but with a great many 
ifs; if the VC are defeated, if the Saigon gov- 
ernment deals fairly with the tribesmen 
(anything else will mean war), if they are 
not cheated out of their land, and if the 
people are provided with the needed skill 
and technical knowledge, as well as ferti- 
lizers and power to enable them to utilize 
the potential that lies in the land. 


Lithuanians Day Proclamation 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter and a copy of the 
resolutions issued on acknowledging the 
valiant work of the Lithuanians of my 
district: 

Hon. LESTER L. WOLFF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: The month of 
February is a sacred month for all the 
Lithuanians in the world. On February 16, 
1918 Lithuania regained its freedom and 
restored its independence. Since 1940 Lith- 
uania is under the yoke of Russian 
dictatorship. 

This year the Lithuanians living in the 
free world commemorated the 50th anniver- 
sary of the restoration of Lithuania’s 
independence. 

I am very thankful to you for the kind 
words you said at U.S. Congress and for the 


understanding of Lithuanians struggle for 
freedom. 
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You should feel free that all Lithuanians 
are with you, especially the Lithuanians on 
Long Island. I think that it would be proper 
at this time to inform you about the activity 
and the accomplishments of the Lithuanian- 
Americans living on Long Island. 

Nassau County Executive Mr. Eugene H. 
Nickerson issued a proclamation declaring 
February 16 the Lithuanian Independence 
Day and raised the Lithuanian flag at County 
Executive Building in Mineola, N.Y. 

Suffolk County Executive Mr. H. Lee Den- 
nison through his proclamation declared 
February 18-24 the Lithuanian Independence 
Week and raised the Lithuanian flag to be 
flown duing this entire week at his office 
building in Riverhead, N.Y. 

Town of Oyster Bay Supervisor Mr. Michael 
N. Petito through his proclamation declared 
the Lithuanian Independence Week February 
15 to 22 and raised the Lithuanian flag at the 
Town Hall in Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

The Bethpage Tribune in its issues of Feb. 
15 and 22nd commemorated the Lithuania’s 
Independence by publishing front page 
articles about Lithuania and its struggle for 
freedom. 

Long Island’s largest radio station WHLI 
carried a special program about the Lith- 
uania on February 17 at 2:45 p.m. 

The Lithuanian-American Community of 
Great Neck, N.Y. commemorated the 50th 
anniversary of the restoration of Lithuania’s 
Independence on February 22nd at Veterans 
Memorial Hall in Great Neck, N.Y. with 
guest speakers and with a special program 
prepared for this occasion. 

Enclosed you will find the copies of the 
proclamations which were published in the 
Lithuanian weekly “Darbininkas.” Also I am 
enclosing the issue of Bethpage Tribune with 
articles about Lithuania. 

I would be very pleased if you could make 
possible to record this activity of Lithuanian- 
American Community on Long Island in U.S. 
Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
KESTUTIS K. MIKLAS, 
Member of the Supreme Council of the 
Lithuanian-American Community of 
USA. 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISOR, TOWN OF OYSTER 
BAY—PROCLAMATION 

Whereas: on February 16, 1968, we ob- 
serve the fiftieth anniversary of the restora- 
tion of independence in the Republic of 
Lithuania, a day which is cherished not only 
by Lithuanians but by all peoples who have 
fought for self-determination, and 

Whereas: after long centuries of Russian 
Czarist rule, the subjugated people of 
Lithuania did on February 16, 1918, establish 
a free government of their own and declare 
their independence, and 

Wheras: few nations have fought more 
courageously for their freedom nor suffered 
so much at the hands of tyranny, both under 
the yoke of Nazi Germany and later as a 
Captive Nation beneath the heel of the Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorship, and 

Whereas: we join with other citizens 
throughout America in pledging our support 
of the valiant people of Lithuania and em- 
brace those who have contributed so greatly 
to this country after coming to the United 
States. 

Now, Therefore, I. Michael N. Petito, 
supervisor of the Town of Oyster Bay do 
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hereby proclaim the week of February 16th, 

through the 22 as Lithuanian Independence 

Week in the Township of Oyster Bay. 
MICHAEL N. PETITO 


Supervisor. 
OFFICE’ OF THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE, COUNTY 

CENTER, RIVERHEAD, N.¥.—PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, fifty years ago, on February 16, 
1918, Lithuania became an independent re- 
public; and 

Whereas, despite valiant and continued 
efforts the freedom and independence then 
obtained by the Lithuanian people has long 
since been lost beyond the Iron Curtain; 
and 

Whereas, Lithuania, proud of her tradi- 
tions, proud of her language and customs, 
through many centuries has resisted any 
assimilation with other nations; and 

Whereas, we Americans have a warm and 
natural understanding of the hopes of free- 
dom-loving and freedom-seeking peoples; 
and 

Whereas, it is fitting that we direct the 
attention of our American people to the 
aspirations of the Lithuanian people and to 
the importance of these aspirations in the 
efforts of all free people to establish a lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas, we in Suffolk County hold in high 
regard the part which our citizens of Lith- 
uanian heritage play in our community and 
national life; 

Now, therefore, I, H. Lee Dennison, County 
Executive of Suffolk County, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of February 18, 1968, as Lith- 
uanian Independence Week and do urge all 
of the citizens of Suffolk County to co- 
operate with their fellow Americans of Lith- 
uanian extraction in the celebration of this 
day. 

H. LEE DENNISON, 
County Executive of Sufolk County. 
Nassau COUNTY, STATE OF NEW YORK, OFFICE 
OF THE EXECUTIVE—PROCLAMATION 


Whereas: our sorrow is profound because 
the once great Lithuanian nation of the 
Middle Ages and the proud and progressive 
Republic of the period between the two world 
wars lies under a new yoke—that of Soviet 
Communism; and 

Republic of the period between the two 
world wars lies under a new yoke—that of 
Soviet Communism; and 

Whereas: it is tragic that the Lithuanians 
enjoyed such a brief period of freedom after 
more than a century of domination; and 

Whereas: we join the Lithuanian people 
in prayer for their eventual liberation; and 

Whereas: the aspirations of the Lithua- 
nian people and their hopes for liberation 
and independence are not forgotten by the 
people of America and the free world; and 

Whereas: we proud to recall Lithuania’s 
many important and valuable contributions 
to civilization and world culture through 
the long centuries of her existence; and 

Whereas: it is an honor to join our Lith- 
uanian friends in celebration of their 50th 
Anniversary of a proud day of History. It is 
an occasion for renewed hope. 

Now, therefore, I, Eugene H. Nickerson, 
County Executive of Nassau County, offer 
earnest hope to the heroic people of Lith- 
uania and do hereby proclaim February 16, 
1968 as “Lithuanian Independence Day.” 

EUGENE H. NICKERSON, 
County Executive. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Earl V. Best, Refuge Christian 
Church, Noblesville, Ind., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, we invoke Thy blessings 
upon us. In gratitude for Thy continued 


presence, we courageously face this day 
knowing that “we are still with Thee.” 

In the blessed assurance of Thy never- 
failing presence, may our sense of in- 
debtedness to Thee be reflected in united 
dedication to the alleviation of the needs 


of Thy children. For even as “a home 
divided against itself cannot stand,” just 
so must the efforts of its members fail 
unless dedicated to Thee. 

Bless, we pray Thee, the Members of 
the Congress assembled, the President of 
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the United States, and all who share in 
the high honor of service in Government. 

Especially remember our Armed Forces 
and grant that peace, with justice and 
honor, shall reward those who contribute 
so unselfishly to the cause of freedom. In 
the name of our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on March 12, 1968, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 12603, An act to supplement the pur- 
poses of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements 
and leases with respect to certain properties 
in the District of Columbia, for the purpose 
of a national visitor center, and for other 
purposes. 


THE REVEREND EARL V. BEST 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
so very pleased that the Reverend Earl V. 
Best, of the Refuge Christian Church, 
Noblesville, Ind., was afforded the priv- 
ilege of giving the opening prayer before 
this House today. Reverend Best is my 
own pastor and is much loved by the 
people of his church. During World War 
II he was a Navy chaplain, and served 
many months at sea, rendering comfort 
to the suffering and the dying. He is, in- 
deed, a great man. 

For the past few days, Iam sure we are 
most aware that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is in town. They are here for their 
annual legislative conference. Reverend 
Best served as national chaplain for 
VFW during the year 1962-63. For 9 
years, he has been the department chap- 
lain for the Department of Indiana Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. During my travels 
in life, I have met many good and just 
men. But I must state that Rev. Earl V. 
Best is the finest gentleman I have ever 
known. He is truly a man of God and 
most beloved by all members of this great 
veterans organization. I am so pleased 
that he could be with us this morning. 


DESIGNATING THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 
1968, FOR CELEBRATION OF PAN- 
AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
1092) designating Thursday, April 11, 
1968, for the celebration of Pan-Ameri- 
can Day. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. Res. 1092 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Thursday, April 11, 
1968, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day, on which day, after the reading of the 
Journal, remarks appropriate to such oc- 
casion may occur, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANOTHER BILL THAT IS WORSE 
THAN USELESS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, surrender to 
pressure groups is following its usual 
course in Congress in an election year. 
The current example is capitulation to 
the demands of the advocates of addi- 
tional civil rights legislation. A primary 
objective of the bill is to bring to life 
the open housing provisions which died 
when previous legislation failed of enact- 
ment 2 years ago. Under its terms, 80 
percent of property owners will lose their 
right to select the person to whom their 
property is to be sold or rented. Here, as 
in so many other areas, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take over jurisdiction and 
another of the shrinking list of rights 
guaranteed to the individual by the Con- 
stitution will be gone. 

The only creditable part of the bill is 
inclusion at the last moment of riot con- 
trol language which, if enforced, will 
help to prevent a recurrence of last year’s 
violence. Bills containing riot control 
provisions twice have been passed by the 
House but have been disregarded in the 
Senate, but presumably there is now suf- 
ficient interest in this legislation to in- 
sure action without tacking on riot 
control language on civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

The bill will not satisfy the civil rights 
activists. They can never afford to be 
satisfied or they will lose their places of 
prominence in the movement. Its passage 
will inflict incredibly bad law upon the 
general public. Like so many others in 
the field of civil rights, the measure is 
unconstitutional on its face but no high 
Federal court will ever call it such. The 
bill goes far beyond the power vested in 
Congress under the 14th and 15th 
amendments. It is directed against the 
rights of individuals and against States 
rights. Legal students, noting the ridic- 
ulous lengths to which some sections of 
the bill would go, point out that a white 
man who threatens Rap Brown, for in- 
stance, may be indicted for a felony, but 
a Negro uttering the same threat under 
the same circumstances would be exempt. 

I wonder how far Congress is prepared 
to go to satisfy militants whose only in- 
terest is more power for themselves? 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS HEARINGS 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
own duties made it impossible to follow 
the televised hearings that have just 
been completed in the other body’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

But I had the opportunity yesterday 
and last night to talk to a number of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars from my 
own State who were in Washington for 
a national conference, and who did fol- 
low very closely the progress of those 
hearings and the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of State. Without exception, the 
members of the VFW from Oklahoma 
who followed those hearings came away 
deeply impressed by the sincerity, the 
ability, and the dedication of Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk. 

While many of them said they felt 
there had been worthwhile results in 
our own country in terms of better pub- 
lic understanding proceeding from those 
hearings, some of them felt that there 
was a danger in the hearings that the 
wrong kind of message might reach 
Hanoi and Haiphong with regard to the 
resolution of the American people to 
see through our commitments in Asia 
to defeat Communist aggression. 

I think the department commander 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Oklahoma probably summed up the re- 
action of these Americans when he sent 
the following wire, handing me a text 
of it last night: 

DEAN RUSK, 

Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Oklahoma veterans commend you on the 
forthright and impressive testimony you have 
rendered in behalf of our fighting men in 
Viet-Nam and for your forceful presentation 
of the threat which Communist aggression 
in Asia presents to free men everywhere 
and to our own country and its security, 

HUBERT DUNAGAN, 
Commander, Department of Oklahoma, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL CON- 
DUCT TO SIT TODAY DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


THE BRILLIANT TV PERFORMANCE 
OF SECRETARY DEAN RUSK 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extena my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day and Monday I had the opportunity, 
like most Americans, to follow the tele- 
vision hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee at which Secretary 
Rusk testified. 

I was deeply impressed with the quiet, 
rational, even-tempered, and persuasive 
job which our great Secretary did, in 
spite of the glare of the television lights 
and the incredible goading of some mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The picture of Vietnam that emerged 
from these hearings was a somber one. 
But the Secretary's testimony gave the 
American people a clearer picture of why 
we are in Vietnam; why in spite of diffi- 
culties we cannot pull out; why it is es- 
sential to our security and our national 
objectives that we stay; and that it is the 
North Vietnamese, not ourselves, who 
have spurned every effort to reduce the 
fighting and find an honorable end to 
the conflict. 

Americans all wish, I am sure, that we 
were not in Vietnam. We wish there 
might be some simple, easy way out. 
Many committee members tried to float 
just that sort of balloon over television. 
But, Secretary Rusk kept the Nation's 
collective feet on the ground, and 
brought us back to the sober realities 
that confront us in Vietnam, just as they 
have confronted us at other critical pe- 
riods in our history. 

My own impression of those hearings 
is best expressed in the comments of one 
of my constituents over the phone yes- 
terday: “Thank God we have a man like 
Dean Rusk negotiating for us in this 
complex Vietnam situation.” 


THANK GOD FOR SECRETARY RUSK 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to commend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON] and the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] for the statements that they have 
just made in connection with the appear- 
ance of Secretary Rusk in the other body. 
What they have said—the gentleman 
from New York and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma—needed saying. The Secre- 
tary of State outlined as dispassionately 
but as firmly as any man could the po- 
sition this country occupies in the world. 

I agree with the constituent of the 
gentleman from New York, who wrote: 
“Thank God for Secretary Rusk.” 


APPEARANCE OF SECRETARY RUSK 
BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, was 
struck with the demeanor and the ability 
of Secretary Rusk to field the questions 
and to sit for 2 days and take the har- 
assment that he got, but there was 
something that struck me even more 
significantly than that. I do not know if 
it occurred to anybody else in this body, 
but it did occur to some of my constitu- 
ents. I called a few of them and asked 
them about it. 

This was the fact that the chairman 
of the committee, in his opening state- 
ment, said one of the reasons he took 
the position he did was because the war 
in Vietnam was preventing the United 
States from solving our serious prob- 
lems here at home. Then, in a few min- 
utes, the chairman adjourned the com- 
mittee and went upstairs to be one of 21 
who voted against the civil rights bill. 

I am not here to discuss the merits 
of the bill. But I think the chairman’s 
actions will be some kind of anomaly 
that the American people are not going 
to overlook. While that may do the chair- 
man a lot of good in Arkansas, I do not 
think it did him very much good in the 
country at large. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
would not the gentleman from Ohio agree 
that the gentleman to whom he refers, 
the gentleman in the other body, has 
had far too big a voice in times gone by 
with foreign policy in this country, and 
if it is awry, the gentleman has had a 
lot to do with it going awry? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
to the gentleman the chairman in the 
other body kept saying over and over 
and kept demanding that the Secretary 
consult with “this committee”—meaning 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—and with “this body”—meaning the 
Senate. I would just remind the gentle- 
man in the other body—and I hope the 
gentleman from Louisiana agrees with 
me—that there is another coequal body, 
and that the Senate and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee are not run- 
ning this country to the exclusion of this 
body or of the executive branch. 


THE ABILITY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE TO ASSIMILATE FACTS 
AND MAKE PROPER DECISIONS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, like some 
of my colleagues I was somewhat con- 
cerned as to the effect the televised Sen- 
ate hearings of the past 2 days might 
have had upon the public morale of this 
country. Like some others of them, I 
made a serious effort yesterday evening 
to telephone a cross section of people in 
my district who I imagined would have 
been listening to those hearings. 
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assuring. I believe my concern was need- 
less and groundless. Most of the people 
with whom I talked had heard at least 
a part of the hearings and all of the peo- 
ple with whom I talked reported their 
feelings that these public hearings had 
increased their confidence, not decreased 
their confidence, in the basic rightness 
and the basic morality of the position of 
the United States. 

Again and again in these conversations 
the comment was volunteered by those 
whom I queried that they felt Secretary 
Rusk in a very difficult situation had han- 
dled himself quite admirably. Again and 
again they commented that they felt he 
had divulged faithfully and in detail facts 
which they found extremely interesting 
and in the main extremely reassuring. 

The people with whom I talked re- 
ported to me additional comments which 
they had been hearing from other citi- 
zens. The clear consensus was that peo- 
ple appreciated the information, appre- 
ciated Secretary Rusk’s obvious mastery 
of the facts and of the situation, and felt 
that the sum result of the hearings had 
been to increase public confidence in this 
Nation’s general objective in Southeast 
Asia and our basic manner of pursuing 
these objectives. 

So it was to me reassuring and com- 
forting that the American people are 
demonstrating once again the great basic 
stability of this Nation, its great ability 
to endure stress and strain and difficulty, 
and the ability of the American people 
when given the facts to assimilate them, 
whether they be good or bad, and to do 
the right thing. 


SECRETARY RUSK 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, again Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk has defended 
American foreign policy brilliantly, with 
dignity, a superb patience and ability. 
I have never been more proud of an 
American statesman. 

Secretary Rusk cannot and will not 
advocate the pathetic and incredible 
policy of appeasement as manifested by 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Lord Halifax, 
and Bonnet at Munich. Secretary Rusk 
realized before most of us on Capitol Hill 
the danger to the future of the free world 
of Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia. Secretary Rusk is well aware that 
the road of appeasement is the road to 
world war III. By standing firm in Viet- 
nam, we are thus standing firm in Berlin, 
in the Caribbean, and throughout the 
world. If we reward Communist aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam, we will be faced 
with similar Communist aggression in 
countless areas of the world and, indeed, 
on the soil of our own country. 

Secretary Rusk is devoted and dedi- 
cated to a foreign policy for tomorrow— 
a policy to prevent the youth of our 
Nation from being poured down a rat- 
hole of no return and from the inde- 
scribable horror of nuclear war. 
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Where would the appeaser, the peace 
demonstrator, the architect of harass- 
ment here on Capitol Hill stand up to 
aggression? We are entitled to know 
now. Would they stand up in the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, or in Oregon? Would they 
stand up for the cause of freedom any- 
where? 

Our men in South Vietnam, led by 
President Johnson, Secretary Rusk, and 
General Westmoreland, are fighting for 
peace and against world war III. They 
have earned, through their gallantry, 
fidelity, and dedication, the support and 
loyalty of every American. 


MOSCOW PROPAGANDA BEING USED 
BY POLISH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it necessary to call to the attention of 
the Members the Moscow-produced 
cliches which the Polish Communist dic- 
tatorship in Warsaw is using as they con- 
duct a massive propaganda campaign, 
as well as typical police state tactics, 
in attempting to suppress the legitimate 
outburst of political frustration in War- 
saw and other cities of Poland. 

The charge by the Polish Communist 
government that the most recent up- 
heavals throughout Poland are in any 
way related to the CIA and Zionist in- 
fluences are Communist propaganda ut- 
terances that bear a clear Moscow 
stamp. The Polish Communist dictator- 
ship has in the last 12 years become as 
“Stalinist” as any dictatorship in East- 
ern Europe and the Polish Reds have 
belligerently suppressed the nationalism 
of the Polish people. 

We must note that the outbreaks in 
Poland commenced when Communist 
authorities banned the performance of 
a classical anti-Russian play. The 
Polish Communist rulers are more Rus- 
sian than they ever have been Polish and 
their development of the charge that 
Zionists have played a role in the demon- 
strations merely demonstrates their use 
of Moscow-conceived propaganda, which 
is historically and currently anti- 
Semitic. 

The newest example of unrest behind 
the Iron Curtain demonstrates the need 
for the United States and free world 
groups to work with legitimate nation- 
alist elements within the country and 
not to prop up by trade or diplomatic 
moves the Soviet-imposed dictatorships 
of Eastern Europe. 

It is a historic irony, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Warsaw Communist dictators are 
resorting to anti-Semitism when next 
month will be the 25th anniversary of 
the uprising in the Warsaw ghetto 
against the Nazi occupation. 


SSS SS 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS HEARINGS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
with others of my colleagues in com- 
mending the job that was done by our 
distinguished Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, in the last 2 days. 

I want particularly to commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CEDERBERG] on what I think was a 
very excellent statement because it 
seems to me it calls to our attention 
some of the responsibilities we have in 
really laying out the facts before the 
people. 

I had a call this morning from my dis- 
trict which bore out the statement of my 
good friend, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. WRIGHT], I think, with reference to 
the impression received by the American 
people in these past 2 days of hearings. 

I want to cite his concluding remark, 
because it so well expresses my own feel- 
ings. He expressed his admiration for 
Secretary Rusk and the outstanding job 
he did and then said that Secretary Rusk 
looked 10 feet tall and that this was 
undoubtedly due to the contrast between 
his stature and that of some of the men 
sitting across the table from him. 

These hearings, I feel, have been good 
for the country because they have given 
the people of our Nation an opportunity 
to see our country’s position most ably 
defended in eloquent terms by a man 
who will certainly go down in history as 
one of the greatest Secretaries of State 
ever to serve this Nation. 

But the hearings also revealed the 
depths to which some of our highly 
placed persons have fallen in their en- 
deavors to harass the administration in 
the discharge of its duties, and for rea- 
sons which are open to suspicion to say 
the very least. The political headhunting 
is costing American lives abroad and 
serves to delay the end of what is to all 
of us a very sorrowful and heartbreak- 
ing conflict in Southeast Asia. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY, TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON VETERANS’ HOUSING 
BILL, H.R. 10477 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H.R. 10477, the veterans’ housing bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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HOLDING CERTAIN CHILOCCO IN- 
DIAN SCHOOL LANDS AT CHILOC- 
CO, OKLA., IN TRUST FOR THE 
CHEROKEE NATION—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 536) 
to provide that the United States shall 
hold certain Chilocco Indian School lands 
at Chilocco, Okla., in trust for the Cher- 
okee Nation upon payment by the Cher- 
okee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the Fed- 
eral Government, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1146) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
596) to provide that the United States shall 
hold certain Chilocco Indian School lands 
at Chilocco, Oklahoma, in trust for the 
Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered (1). 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered (2), (3), (4), (5) and (6); and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title and agree to the same, 

James A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Roy A. TAYLOR, 
E. Y. Berry, 
James A. MCCLURE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
GEORGE S. McGovern, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
PAUL FANNIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 536) to hold in trust 
for the Cherokee Nation certain Chilocco In- 
dian School lands in Oklahoma upon pay- 
ment to the United States of $3.75 per acre, 
submit this statement in explanation of the 
effect of the language agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report. 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment re- 
serves to the United States the minerals in 
the lands to be held in trust for the Indians. 
Under the House bill the minerals would be 
included in the trust. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments No. 2 and No. 4: These 
amendments provide that title to the lands 
involved will be conveyed to the Indians, 
rather than held by the United States in trust 
for the Indians, and that the title will be 
subject to no exemption from taxation or 
restriction on use, management, or disposi- 
tion because of Indian ownership. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment de- 
letes from the conveyance the interest of the 
United States In 77 acres of land that had 
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previously been conveyed to third parties 
subject to a reservation to the United States 
of the minerals in the land and subject to 
the right of the United States to a reversion 
of title if the land ceases to be used for pub- 
lic purposes. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment makes 
the conveyance subject to existing rights-of- 
way. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6: This amendment di- 
rects the Indian Claims Commission to de- 
termine the extent to which the difference 
between the value of the title conveyed and 
the price paid should be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Committee. The House recedes. 

James A. HALEY, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

Roy A. TAYLOR, 

E. Y. BERRY, 

James A. MCCLURE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RECONVEYANCE OF LAND TO THE 
CHEROKEE NATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage of this bill, authorizing reconvey- 
ance to the Cherokee Nation of more 
than 2,600 acres of land acquired from 
the tribe by the Government in the last 
century, is both timely and equitable. I 
deeply appreciate the strong support 
which this measure has had, along bi- 
partisan lines, in the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and in 
this body. 

Chief W. W. Keeler, of the Cherokees, 
and the tribe’s able counsel, Earl Boyd 
Pierce, have placed on record the tribe’s 
intention to use a major part of reve- 
nues from this land to provide educa- 
tional assistance and scholarships to 
Cherokees. This is a splendid purpose 
and will help to meet a genuine need. 

I want to say a special word of ap- 
preciation to the Honorable James 
Hatey, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, who has supported 
this bill since I first introduced it in the 
89th Congress. Jim HALEY is one of the 
greatest friends the American Indian has 
ever had in the Congress, and I know 
that Oklahoma Indians have the highest 
regard and respect for him. Their feeling 
in this regard is shared by Indians 
throughout America. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that all of my 
colleagues who have helped make pas- 
sage of this bill possible will visit our 
beautiful Cherokee Hills, in Oklahoma, 
in the near future. 

There you will see the many construc- 
tive uses to which the Cherokees are 
placing their lands and property, to pro- 
vide new opportunities for jobs, housing, 
and education. 

Near Tahlequah, the historic capital 
of the Cherokees, you will also see the 
beginning of what will someday be 
recognized as “the Indian Williamsburg,” 
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combining an excellent reconstruction of 
an early Indian village—already com- 
plete—and a beautiful amphitheater in 
which the “Trail of Tears” drama is en- 
acted. 

Passage of this bill, Mr. Speaker, helps 
the Cherokees to continue their progres- 
sive advance in Oklahoma. It helps to 
right an old wrong, restores part of the 
tribe’s land base, and assures a greater 
educational opportunity for the Chero- 
kees. 

I am proud of the fact that no vote 
against this measure has been recorded 
by any Member of this House, either in 
committee or on the floor, and it has 
commanded unanimous support in this 
body throughout its consideration. 

For this I am sure the Cherokees join 
me in a keen sense of appreciation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 52] 
Ashley Edwards, Ala. O'Hara, Mich 
Berry Fallon Patman 
Bingham Galifianakis Pelly 
Brown, Calif. Gardner Pepper 
Celler Green, Oreg Resnick 
Clawson, Del Hagan Roth 
Conyers Harvey St. Onge 
Davis, Ga. Herlong Scheuer 
Dawson Hosmer Selden 
de la Garza King, Calif. Teague, Calif. 
Dent Kornegay Teague, Tex. 
Diggs Mailliard Utt 
Dowdy Mathias, Calif. Vanik 
Eckhardt Morse, Mass. Watts 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a under the call were dispensed 
with. 


VACATING CONSENT FOR SUB- 
COMMITTEE NO. 2, COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY, AND GRANT- 
ING PERMISSION FOR SUBCOM- 
MITTEE NO. 2, SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TO- 
DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the authority 
previously granted to Subcommittee No. 
2 of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
sit today be vacated, and that in lieu of 
that request Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
Select Committee on Small Business be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN RE- 
PORTS BY MIDNIGHT TONIGHT 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight tonight to file certain reports. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA RECREATION 
FUNCTIONS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 280) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In the past few years Congress and the 
President have pledged to make the Na- 
tion’s Capital a model of excellence for 
America: in government, in housing, in 
city planning, in law enforcement, in 
transportation. 

But the quality of any city is not just 
a matter of efficiency and public order. 
If it is to be truly great, the city must be 
lively and inviting—a place of beauty 
and pleasure. 

The city’s life is lived not only in its 

buildings, but in its pools, playgrounds 
and recreation centers, in the places 
where the young gather to find excite- 
ment and delight, where the old come to 
find relaxation, fresh air, companion- 
ship. 
In Washington, recreation is a vital 
element of the city’s school enrichment 
activities, its model city project, and its 
summer programs. 

But the D.C. Recreation Department 
is not an integral part of the District 
Government. With its six-member inde- 
pendent board, the autonomy of the De- 
partment prevents the D.C. Commis- 
sioner from providing policy supervision 
to the city’s recreation activities and 
from relating them to other community 
service programs—in health, education, 
child care, and conservation. 

There is no reason to distinguish be- 
tween recreation and other community 
service programs now vested in the 
Commissioner. 

Accordingly, I am today submitting to 
the Congress Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1968. This plan brings recreation pro- 
grams under the authority of the D.C. 
Commissioner. It enables the new City 
Government to make recreation an in- 
tegral part of its strategy to bring more 
and better community services to the 
people who live in the city. 

The Plan achieves these objectives by 
abolishing the present Recreation Board 
and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Recreation. It transfers their functions 
to the D.C. Commissioner. 

The accompanying reorganization plan 
has been prepared in accordance with 
chapter 9 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. I have found, after investigation, 
that each reorganization included in the 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
901(a) of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

Closer coordination of recreation with 
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other municipal improvement programs 
of the District Government and the im- 
proved efficiency of recreation manage- 
ment will produce a higher return on the 
taxpayer’s investment in recreation pro- 
grams, though the amount of savings 
cannot be estimated at this time. 

I urge the Congress to permit this reor- 
ganization plan to take effect. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, March 13, 1968. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
279) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Urban Renewal is a vital weapon in the 
Nation’s attack on urban blight and 
physical decay. In the firm hands of a 
local executive determined to improve the 
face of his city, it is a powerful tool of 
reform. 

In the District of Columbia, urban 
renewal is managed by a Federal Agency, 
the D.C. Redevelopment Land Agency, 
headed by an independent five-man 
Board of Directors. Although the District 
Government pays the entire local share 
of the costs of urban renewal and al- 
though the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia appoints three of the five 
members of the RLA Board, the Agency 
need not follow the Commissioner’s lead- 
ership or administrative direction. 

To strengthen the D.C. Commissioner’s 
authority to initiate and guide the ad- 
ministration of urban renewal, I am to- 
day transmitting to the Congress Re- 
organization Plan No. 4 of 1968. This 
plan: 

—gives the D.C. Commissioner the au- 
thority to appoint all five members 
of the RLA Board, by transferring 
to him the appointment function 
now vested in the President; 

—transfers to him the authority to 
prescribe the rules and regulations 
governing the conduct of business 
by RLA. This function is now vested 
in the Board of Directors. 

Urban Renewal involves slum clear- 
ance, demolition, the relocation of fam- 
ilies, the provision of new housing, the 
stimulation of rehabilitation and new 
employment. Throughout the Nation, it 
is clear that authority and leadership 
by the local chief executive is essential 
to weld together the full range of munic- 
ipal functions and community service 
programs to change conditions in city 
slums. 

In our Capital City the hopes for a 
balanced New Town and new housing 
development on the Fort Lincoln site in 
Northeast Washington, the rebuilding of 
the Shaw neighborhood, and a success- 
ful Model Cities program hinge on the 
leadership of the D.C. Commissioner. 
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Members of the Congress have repeated- 
ly stressed the need to establish the Com- 
missioner’s effective control of all func- 
tions essential to local redevelopment. 
The attached plan takes a major step to- 
ward that objective. 

The plan does not alter the corporate 
status of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency or any of the authorities now 
vested by law in the Agency. 

The accompanying reorganization 
plan has been prepared in accordance 
with chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. I have found, after inves- 
tigation, that each reorganization in- 
cluded in the plan is necessary to accom- 
plish one or more of the purposes set 
forth in section 901(a) of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

There are no direct savings deriving 
from this plan. However, it will improve 
the management of programs aimed at 
reviving the deteriorated social, eco- 
nomic, and physical structure of this city, 
our National Capital. The benefits and 
savings from a more successful attack on 
these problems cannot be estimated in 
advance, but their reality cannot be 
denied. 

To achieve our goal of a model Capital, 
I therefore urge the Congress to permit 
this reorganization plan to take effect. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 13, 1968. 


THE NATION’S FIRST CITY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 278) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

A British Ambassador, serving here in 
the early part of the century, glimpsed 
the great hope of the American people 
for their capital city. He wrote: 

What you want is to have a city which 
everyone who comes from Maine, Texas, 
Florida, Arkansas or Oregon can admire as 
being something finer and more beautiful 
than he had ever dreamed of before; some- 
thing which makes him even more proud to 
be an American. 


Washington—the city of noble monu- 
ments, quiet splendor, and the close 
touch of history—is truly the Nation’s 
pride. 

But Washington is also another city— 
a community of families with their 
needs, their wants, and their expecta- 
tions. 

For too long, America saw only the 
historic city and ignored the city of 
people. At the seat of democracy, democ- 
racy’s work went undone, and the other 
Washington became a place to be en- 
dured rather than enjoyed. 

Last year, Washington came into its 
own. After a century of waiting we gave 
it the machinery of modern government. 

Now that government is going about 
its quiet—but exciting— mission. 

A Mayor is in city hall, in touch with 
the people, his leadership infusing con- 
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fidence. A City Council is in action, pro- 
viding meaningful representation for the 
citizens of the community. 
These are the breakthroughs. Now we 
must consider the followthroughs. 
That is the concern of this Message. 
It presents my proposals to: 
—Redouble the attack against crime 
—Revise the hopes of the people with: 
jobs for those who need them, edu- 
cation for the children who must 
prepare for the future, decent homes 
for the families so long without them 
—Renew the historic city for the en- 
joyment of all the American people 
—Reinforce the new strength of mu- 
nicipal government through further 
reorganization, and long-overdue 
salary increases for the public serv- 
ants of the nation’s Federal city. 
TO DRIVE CRIME FROM OUR MIDST 


The long shadow of crime falls over 
the streets of the nation’s capital, mock- 
ing its proud institutions. 

Each time a storekeeper is threatened 
at gunpoint—each time a woman is ter- 
rorized on her way home from work— 
each time a burglar breaks into a home 
at night—the liberty of every citizen is 
diminished. 

Crime today is the first problem in 
the nation’s first city. It is on the rise. 
The rate of increase in January was the 
lowest in 19 months—but that fact would 
provide little comfort for the victims of 
these crimes: 

—24 murders and rapes 

—758 automobile thefts 

786 robberies andaggravated assaults 

—1864 burglaries and major larcenies. 

As we know, crime feeds on society’s 
oldest imperfections—poverty, ignorance, 
blocked opportunities, the lack of a job 
and the dimming of hope. 

In the District as in the nation these 
are the urgent matters on our agenda 
for action. But the clear fact remains 
that progress can only be achieved in a 
climate of public order. 

And so long as there are those who 
fiout the law and tyrannize their neigh- 
bors, public order depends on an effective 
police force. 

THE DISTRICT'S POLICE 


Our goals for the District’s police force 
are these: that it have the full confidence 
of the community, operate at full 
strength, be fully effective, fully equipped 
and fully paid for the risks of protecting 
our lives and property. 

STRENGTH AND EFFICIENCY 

The uniformed strength of the Police 
Department is now fixed at 3,100. 

It has always been a problem to recruit 
and retain enough qualified men to reach 
full strength. 

Within the last year, the numbers of 
vacancies have been sharply reduced. A 
pioneering program by Mayor Washing- 
ton to recruit returning servicemen at 
their separation points has added to the 
Department’s strength. 

In the coming months, the Mayor will 
be stepping up all of his recruiting pro- 
grams, with particular emphasis on 
reaching eligible young men who live in 
the District. 

I have asked the Mayor to conduct a 
searching survey of the needs of the city, 
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to determine whether the authorized 
strength of the Department should be 
further increased. 

Freeing a trained policeman from rou- 
tine tasks and clerical work—and mov- 
ing him from precinct house to patrol 
car—will help to enhance the public 
safety. 

I propose that we do this in three ways. 

First, I recommend that the Congress 
add 127 new civilian employees to the 
Department for work in precinct houses. 

Second, I recommend that the Con- 
gress expand the Police Cadet Corps 
from 100 to 150 recruits. These young 
men can take over many of the routine 
police functions while they are training. 

Third, I recommend legislation author- 
izing the Mayor to organize, train and 
equip a force of 700 reserve police officers. 

This reserve force would release regu- 
lar policemen for needed law enforce- 
ment assignments. It would also widen 
and strengthen citizen participation in 
crime control in their neighborhoods, 
thereby strengthening police-community 
relations. 

The reservists would serve without pay. 
They would receive free uniforms, be 
carefully trained, and operate under the 
close supervision of the police depart- 
ment, 

TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE POLICE 

FORCE 

Last week the District of Columbia 
achieved a long-sought and much- 
needed objective. Every patrolman is 
now equipped with radio communica- 
tions, to be in instant contact with his 
headquarters. 

Throughout the Department, the most 
advanced communications networks and 
computers are being installed. 

Modern equipment, from patrol cars 
to motor scooters, are also being added. 

I urge the Congress to approve the 
budget request of $3.4 million for these 
and other essential crime-fighting tools. 

I also urge the Congress—once again— 
to enact promptly the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act, which will strengthen 
the local police forces of all the cities of 
this land, including the nation’s capital. 

Each day’s delay in enacting this vital 
anti-crime legislation carries a heavy 
cost. It can be counted in the murders, 
rapes and robberies that could be pre- 
vented, but are not—in the fear that 
could be forestalled, but is not. 


POLICE SALARIES 


Many a young man who might be 
attracted to police work is deterred by 
the prospect of salaries too low to raise 
a family in decency and comfort. It is 
an imprudent city which rewards the 
protectors of its safety and property by 
forcing them to live on the margin. 

Salaries paid District policemen are 
now not competitive with those in other 
major cities—Washington ranks 11th 
in a comparison of 20 similar areas. 

The Nation’s Capital City police 
force should serve as a model for all the 
cities of America. 

Initially the Mayor recommended a 7 
percent pay increase for District police- 
men. That would have raised the mini- 
mum starting salary of a police private 
to $7,500 a year and move Washington 
from 11th to 5th place among the Na- 
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tion’s cities. That amount is now pro- 
grammed in the D.C. Budget. 

Recently, the House endorsed legisla- 
tion which would provide for a 10.1 per- 
cent increase, with an $8,000 starting 
salary. That measure is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. The Mayor and I en- 
dorse the salary increases provided in the 
House bill. 

If the Congress approves these higher 
pay levels, additional revenue will be re- 
quired. The Mayor will shortly prepare 
and submit formally to the Congress a 
supplemental revenue bill to finance 
these long-overdue and well-deserved 
pay increases for the city’s police force. 

GUN CONTROL 


If the District is to wage a successful 
battle against crime, it must have a 
strong gun control law. 

Last year, almost 2,500 major crimes 
were committed in the Nation's Capital 
at gunpoint—murders, assaults and rob- 
beries. 

Laxity in gun control legislation is an 
open invitation to tragedy. A pistol in 
dangerous hands is like a ticking time 
bomb. And today, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, alcoholics, juveniles and mental 
incompetents are free to own deadly 
weapons. 

The proposal I have recommended— 
the D.C. Gun Control Act—would help 
bring safety to the District’s streets, 
homes and stores. It would: 

—Require individuals to obtain a per- 
mit to possess or carry a pistol and 
limit the sale of pistols to those with 
valid permits. 

—Prohibit possession of pistols by per- 
sons under 21, drug users, alcoholics, 
or mental incompetents, as well as 
drug addicts, felons, and other crim- 
inals 


Add ten years imprisonment to the 
regular penalty when a firearm is 
used in a robbery or an attempted 
robbery. 

—Require all rifles or shotguns to be 
unloaded and encased while being 
carried. 

—Redquire stricter licensing of persons 
who manufacture, sell or repair fire- 
arms, and require records and re- 
ports to be made concerning sales 
and repairs. 

This legislation is. designed to safe- 
guard the public order and to stop 
tragedy. 

It would not, however, prevent any 
law-abiding citizen from owning fire- 
arms if he can show the need for such 
weapons to protect himself or his prop- 
erty. 

I again recommend that the Congress 
promptly enact a strict gun control law 
for the Nation’s Capital city. 

CRIMINAL CASE BACKLOG 

When criminal justice works slowly, 
it no longer serves as a deterrent. Quick 
action must be taken to remove the 
staggering backlog of criminal cases in 
the District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

To accomplish this, I urge the Con- 
gress to act on pending legislation to 
increase the number of judges on the 
court from 21 to 26. 

I also endorse the legislation’s pro- 
vision to increase the compensation of 
the Chief Judge of the Court from 
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$24,000 a year to $28,000 and that of 
each Associate Judge from $23,500 a year 
to $27,500. 


UNIFIED LOCAL COURT SYSTEM 


To assure effective judicial machin- 
ery responsive to the needs of its people, 
@ unified local court system for the Dis- 
trict is needed. Several proposals pend- 
ing before the Congress seek to achieve 
some measure of reform. But they do 
not go far enough. 

After long study, the Judicial Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the Administration 
of Justice has recommended that the 
following improvements be made: 

Transfer the Juvenile Court to the 
Court of General Sessions as a di- 
vision of that Court. 

Place the administration of the Ju- 
venile Court under the Chief Judge 
of the Court of General Sessions. 

—Make the present judges of the 
Juvenile Court associate judges of 
the Court of General Sessions. 

—Establish a unified social services 
unit of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, 

—Transfer the criminal non-support 
and paternity jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court to the Domestic Re- 
lations Branch of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, 

I am asking the Mayor to study these 
proposals and, in consultation with the 
Courts and the Attorney General, to de- 
velop legislation which will create a uni- 
fied local court system of the highest ex- 
cellence for the nation’s capital. 

EDUCATION 
QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


Education is the great adventure that 
leads to equality of opportunity. Every 
child should have the benefit of an edu- 
cational program shaped to his capabil- 
ities, and designed to develop his full 
potential. 

Only the teacher in the classroom can 
give him this. 

Teachers are in short supply, and the 
competition for them is intense. A good 
teacher finds little attraction to join or 
stay in a school system which demeans 
him with inadequate pay. 

Today, among 20 comparable big city 
areas, the District ranks 15th in salaries 
for beginning teachers. This sharply re- 
duces the District’s chances of recruiting 
qualified teachers. And it hampers the 
education of Washington’s 150,000 school 
children. 

I recommend that the Congress lift 
the minimum starting salary for teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia to $7,- 
000, and provide comparable increases 
for experienced teachers. The Mayor 
joins me in this recommendation. 

This legislation is needed, It is essen- 
tial. It will move the District from 15th 
to second place among the largest cities 
in the Nation. It will help the Nation’s 
first city build a school system of first 
rank. The Mayor’s supplemental program 
will include new revenue proposals to 
finance this vital community service. 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY— 

A MODEL FOR THE NATION 

How can the schools of our central 
cities serve their pupils better? How can 
they become portals to success for more 
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of their children? How can they reduce 
the number of failures and dropouts? 
How can they overcome the handicaps 
accumulated through years of neglect? 
How can they serve and involve the citi- 
zens of the community? 

These are the critically important 
questions faced in the District of Colum- 
bia, as in every major city of America. 

The Passow Report provides Washing- 
ton with a blueprint for the total revival 
of its schools. It is a framework which 
will enable the people of the Nation’s 
capital to build a vital and responsible 
school system. 

I propose a major model school experi- 
ment in the District, embracing a signifi- 
cant area of the city. This program will: 

—Revive the interest of citizens in 
their schools. 

—Help teachers improve the skills of 
their profession through retraining 
opportunities. 

—Bring to students the best in teach- 
ing methods and materials. 

—Revise the curriculum to make it 
serve the young people of our city. 

—Equip high school graduates with 
marketable skills. 

—Seek alliances between employers 
and the schools. 

—Give children the chance to learn 
at their own pace, reducing both 
dropouts and failures. 

—Serve a section of the city where the 
needs of students and schools are 
greatest. 

To support this program I have in- 
cluded $10 million in my 1969 budget 
for the Office of Education to supplement 
the funds providing regular support for 
the D.C. schools. 

With these additional resources, we 
can launch an exciting new venture in 
education—to continue for the next five 
years—as we seek new levels of quality 
and service in the schools of the nation’s 
capital. That effort can become a beacon 
to the school systems in the other cities 
of the Nation. 

I expect that this effort will result in: 

ee programs for preschool chil- 


n. 

Special attention to individual needs 
in the early years when children 
are learning to read. 

—Opportunities for high school young- 
sters to work and attend school at 
the same time. 

—Improved counseling and health 
services for children. 

—A system for teacher retraining on 
a regular basis. 

—New levels of cooperation among the 
schools and other agencies serving 
the people of the District. 

SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 


But schools will not serve children well 
unless they also serve the entire com- 
munity. We need to develop a new con- 
cept—the Community School. It can be 
a@ place: 

for both learning and recreation. 

—for adults, as well as children, sery- 

ing the interests of people of all 
ages. 

—for activities during summers and 

weekends and evenings. 

for reaching the family to reinforce 

the values the school seeks to impart. 
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With a small grant from the Mott 
Foundation of Flint, Michigan, the D.C. 
schools have already begun to pioneer in 
developing community schools. 

To enlarge this effort, I am directing 
the Commissioner of Education to work 
with the D.C. school system and the com- 
munity service agencies of the District 
to start, as part of the new model pro- 
gram, a large-scale community school ex- 
periment. 

AN ELECTED D.C. SCHOOL BOARD 


Community education policies cannot 
be developed in a vacuum. They cannot 
serve the people unless the people have 
@ voice in their formulation. 

As I said last summer when I proposed 
an elected school board for the District 
of Columbia: 

Washington’s 150,000 schoolchildren and 
their parents—who now for the first time will 
be able to know the benefits of modern gov- 
ernment—must also be able to exercise one 
of their most fundamental rights. They must 
have a voice which can be heard in the opera- 
tion of their school system. 


Both the Senate and the House have 
already passed bills to provide for an 
elected school board. 

I urge final Congressional action on a 
bill which would: 

—have the school elections correspond 

with the general elections. 

—provide for close coordination be- 
tween the Board of Education and 
the District Government to achieve 
the goal of schools as true centers 
of community life. 

HOUSING 

High on the list of the District's critical 
needs is decent housing. 

The new housing program I have pro- 
posed to the Congress—to provide 6 mil- 
lion homes for low and moderate income 
families during the next ten years— 
will have a strong effect on Washington. 

Already the District has been the scene 
of major pioneering successes: 

The first “Turnkey” Project in the 
nation, fully engaging the private sec- 
tor in the construction of low income 
housing, was built here. 

The Nation’s capital was among the 
63 cities selected to plan and develop 
a Model Cities program. This will rebuild 
an entire slum neighborhood physically 
and bring new opportunities to its resi- 
dents—health, jobs, education, recrea- 
tion. Planning for this historic project 
is now rapidly proceeding. 

The first conversion of Federal sur- 
plus land into a new community—under- 
taken last year at my direction—is off 
to a good start at the 335-acre site of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
known as Fort Lincoln: 

—A team of outstanding city planners 

and architects has been selected. 

—The community is being planned 
with the help of the residents of the 
neighborhood, to assure that the new 
area fills the highest aspirations of 
the people of Washington. 

Ahe community will embody the lat- 
est advances in housing construction 
and education, as well as planning. 

This work can truly serve as a model 
for the Nation. 

Mayor Washington has informed me 
that ground can be broken at the Fort 
Lincoln site by the summer. 
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During these planning months for the 
new community—before it actually takes 
shape—it can be put to constructive use. 
Its hills and ridges, its gymnasiums, 
classrooms, playfields and picnic groves 
should be available for the enjoyment of 
families from all the neighborhoods in 
the city. 

I am asking the Mayor and the Federal 
agencies concerned to develop an action 
program to promote the maximum in- 
terim use of the site for the benefit of 
the citizens of Washington. 

“SEED MONEY” FOR LOW INCOME HOUSING 

SPONSORS 

Many unions, church groups and other 
nonprofit organizations want to sponsor 
low and moderate income housing for the 
people of the District. 

They are unable, however, to obtain 
the funds they need—‘seed money“ 
for the early stages of development. 

I recommend legislation to establish 
a program under which the District gov- 
ernment may advance loans to non- 
profit sponsors of low income housing. 

I also recommend legislation to es- 
tablish a revolving fund for that pro- 
gram which will be financed by un- 
claimed property in the District. 

RETALIATORY EVICTIONS 

One of the most abhorrent injustices 
committed by some landlords in the Dis- 
trict is to evict—or threaten to evict— 
tenants who report building code vio- 
lations to the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections. 

This is intimidation, pure and simple. 
It is an affront to the dignity of the 
tenant. It often makes the man who 
lives in a cold and leaking tenement 
afraid to report those conditions. 

Certainly the tenant deserves the pro- 
tection of the law when he lodges a good 
faith complaint. 

I recommend legislation to prevent re- 
taliatory evictions by landlords in the 
District. 

JOBS 

As in every other city of America, there 
are men and women in Washington out 
of work—not because they prefer to be 
idle, but because years of opportunity 
denied have left them without skills, and 
often without ambition. 

I have proposed to the Congress a 
major program to tackle the problem of 
the hard-core unemployed. 

The spearhead of this effort is the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, which 
has selected Washington as one of the 50 
cities where its job training and hiring 
program for the hard-core unemployed 
will proceed. 

Improvement of outmoded laws in the 
District will help women and youngsters 
find meaningful work. 

I recommend legislation to: 

—Do away with the archaic require- 
ments which must be met by young- 
sters under 16 before they can take 
after school jobs or work during the 
summer. Many needy children are 
deterred from earning a paycheck 
because the procedures for getting a 
work permit are overly stringent and 
detailed. 

—Amend the “Female 8-Hour Law” 
whose provisions relating to certain 
business establishments in the Dis- 
trict no longer accord with modern 
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working conditions. This change will 
permit women to volunteer for over- 
time work and pay. 

THE DISTRICT AS THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE COMMISSION 

A Commission I appointed three years 
ago has made significant progress in its 
task of revitalizing the Pennsylvania 
Avenue area between the White House 
and the Capitol. Work has begun on the 
new FBI building. A great reflecting pool 
will grace the front of the Capitol. 

The Commission is successfully linking 
the efforts of the Federal Government 
with private enterprise in developing this 
historic thoroughfare. It estimates that 
for every $1 spent by the Government 
$10 of private capital will be invested in 
the development of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. 

But the Commission—so important to 
the District’s future—still operates under 
a temporary charter. And the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania Avenue is long- 
range work. 

I again strongly recommend that the 
Congress enact legislation to give per- 
manent status to the Commission on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL 


A year ago I called attention to the 
proposal by the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Commission to establish in the 
Nation’s Capital an International Center 
for Scholars as a living memorial to the 
28th President of the United States. 

I then directed that the Temporary 
Commission on Pennsylvania Avenue de- 
velop a more detailed proposal for such 
a Center. 

That Commission has now recom- 
mended that the Center be built on the 
north side of the area designated as 
Market Square in the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Plan. Through an imaginative 
combination of public and private lead- 
ership and financing, this Center could 
serve as “an institution of learning that 
the 22nd Century will regard as having 
influenced the 21st.” 

The dream of a great scholarly center 
in our Nation’s Capital is as old as 
the Republic itself. There could be no 
more fitting monument to the memory 
of Woodrow Wilson than an institution 
devoted to the highest ideals of scholar- 
ship and international understanding. 

I recommend legislation authorizing 
the establishment of a Center to be oper- 
ated by an independent board of trustees 
within the framework of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. Trustees for the Center, 
in collaboration with the Government of 
the District of Columbia and the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Commission, and with 
the approval of the National Capital 
Planning Commission will work out de- 
tailed plans for the Center and for the 
development of Market Square. 

INTERNATIONAL CENTER 

Last year, I recommended that the 
Congress authorize an International 
Center, a large site at which foreign 
chanceries and the offices of interna- 
tional organizations could be located. 
After study, it now seems clear that 
acquisition of the site proposed at that 
time is not possible. 

I am, therefore, recommending new 
legislation to authorize the use of 34 
acres of the old National Bureau of 
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Standards terrain for these worthy pur- 
poses. The new site has the support of 
the Secretary of State, all other inter- 
ested Federal Agencies including the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, and 
the Mayor of the District of Columbia. I 
hope for early Congressional review and 
approval of this legislative proposal, im- 
portant, alike to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the District, and to the inter- 
national community located in 
Washington. 
NATIONAL VISITORS CENTER 

Washington, D.C. attracts millions of 
visitors each year. 

For all of its many years, the Nation’s 
Capital lacked a center where the tourist 
and student could learn about the work- 
ings of his Government and find informa- 
tion about the city’s monuments and 
museums. 

The visitor of the future will have such 
a place to go, and will be able to enjoy 
more fully his stay in Washington. 

Earlier this week I signed legislation 
authorizing the establishment of a Na- 
tional Visitor Center at Union Station. 

Last year I asked the National Capital 
Planning Commission to conduct a 
thorough study of a transportation 
center in the vicinity of Union Station 
one that would provide a hub to the air- 
ports, buslines, and railroads that serve 
the Nation’s Capital. I am requesting 
the Commission to speed the completion 
of the study of a Transportation Center 
so that its recommendations can be fully 
integrated into the detailed planning of 
the Visitor Center. 

ADDITION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


I urge Congressional approval of legis- 
lation to authorize the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art to construct an 
addition to the National Gallery of Art 
on Pennsylvania Avenue immediately 
east of the Gallery. 

The construction will be paid for with 
private funds generously donated. The 
new building will provide additional ex- 
hibition space and room for a center for 
advanced studies in the history of art. 
It will also permit the expansion of the 
Gallery’s extension services to the school- 
children of the Nation. 


STRONG MUNICIPAL LEADERSHIP 


Those at the top levels of the city’s 
government—the Mayor, the Deputy 
Mayor, and members of the Council— 
should be adequately compensated. 

They are in positions of great responsi- 
bility. They preside over a city which is 
not only the Nation’s capital but the 
center of the fastest-growing metropoli- 
tan area in the United States. 

I recommend legislation to raise the 
salary of the Mayor from $29,500 to $35,- 
000 and the salary of the Deputy Mayor 
from $28,000 to $30,000. 

The proposed increase would give the 
District’s chief executives compensation 
comparable to that received by their 
counterparts of other major cities. 

The members of the District Council 
who serve on a part-time basis also merit 
an increase in salary. 

I recommend legislation to raise the 
salary of the Council Chairman from 
$10,000 a year to $15,000; the salary of 
the Council Vice Chairman from $9,000 
a year to $12,500, and the salary of other 
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Council members from $7,500 a year to 
$10,000. 

If the Council is to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the District, it must call 
upon the services of residents from all 
walks of life. Many who live in the Dis- 
trict are also employees of the Federal 
Government. But the civic minded Gov- 
ernment employee can serve on the 
Council only at a penalty. He is en- 
cumbered by the “dual compensation” 
law, whose effect is to bar him from re- 
ceiving the supplementary salary for 
Council work—even though that work is 
extensive, involving long hours, nights 
and weekends. 

This restriction does not apply to 
Council members who are privately em- 
ployed. 

There is no justification for this arti- 
ficial discrimination. It should be ended. 

I recommend legislation to exempt 
Council members from the “dual com- 
pensation” law. 

SUPERGRADES 


The city’s administration can only be 
as effective as the men and women who 
operate the machinery of government— 
the trained managers, technicians, plan- 
ners and experts in all the phases of 
the city’s life. 

The need to attract capable executives 
is of the highest importance for the new 
government of the Nation’s first city. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on pending legislation which will 
give the Mayor authority to classify and 
make appointments to 50 positions at the 
top levels of the Civil Service—Grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18. 

The legislation would also authorize 
the Mayor, with the approval of the 
President, to place six additional posi- 
tions at levels IV and V of the Executive 
Schedule. 


REMOVING HATCH ACT RESTRICTIONS 


The freedom to engage in the political 
life of the community which District 
Commissioners have always enjoyed 
should now be given to their suecessors— 
the Mayor and members of the Council. 

This would not be inconsistent with the 
requirement for a nonpartisan Council. 
That forbids the Council from taking ac- 
tions, or organizing itself, along parti- 
san political lines. But it should not pre- 
vent members from participating in the 
political life of the city and the party of 
their choice if they wish to do so. 

I endorse legislation recently intro- 
duced in the Congress to exempt the 
Mayor and the Council members from 
provisions of the Hatch Act prohibiting 
Federal and District employees from 
participating in political activity. 

I also recommend that the Federal con- 
flict-of-interest restrictions on Council 
members be adjusted to reflect a proper 
relationship with their part-time duties. 

FINANCING THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL PAYMENT FORMULA 

The Congress has always recognized 
the fair share of the funds to operate the 
government of the Nation’s capital city 
must come from the United States 
Treasury. 

I again propose a realistic formula for 
the Federal payment to the District. I 
recommend legislation to establish the 
annual payment authorization at a level 
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equal to 25 percent of District general 
fund revenues. 

This formula would provide a contin- 
ually updated and equitable Federal 
payment. It would enable the District to 
compute the Federal share when it is 
planning its budget, so that priorities 
could be established among its most 
urgent needs. 

This proposal does not involve the au- 
tomatic payment of Federal funds for 
District purposes. The District govern- 
ment would not be able to spend either 
local revenues or the Federal payment 
authorization until funds have been ap- 
propriated by Congress. The District 
budget would continue to be acted upon 
each year by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

LOCAL REVENUE PROPOSALS 


The District has developed new local 
revenue proposals for Fiscal 1969 that 
are prudent, equitable, and realistic. 

These requests, presented in the Dis- 
trict Budget for Fiscal 1969, reflect the 
unanimous view of the Council and the 
Mayor. They represent a responsible ap- 
proach to balancing expenditures with 
income. 

I recommend early approval of the 
legislative proposals in the District’s 
revenue package. I also urge the Con- 
gress to support the Mayor’s supplemen- 
tal tax package developed to pay for the 
higher salaries for policemen, firemen, 
and teachers endorsed in this message. 
As important as they are, these increases 
should not come at the expense of the 
urgent construction and community 
service programs already incorporated in 
the D.C. Budget for Fiscal Year 1969. 

STRENGTHENING THE MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Last year, I told the Congress that 
once a Mayor and Council were appointed 
“it will be possible to effect further im- 
provements, both in the structure of the 
District Government and in its relation- 
ships to other agencies serving the Na- 
tion’s Capital.” 

Now it is time for those improvements. 

Now it is time to strengthen the ma- 
chinery of government in the District, to 
make it even more responsive to the 
needs of the people it serves. 

We can do this by taking several steps: 

I have signed today an Executive Order 
placing the National Capital Housing 
Authority under the direct supervision 
of the Mayor. This will provide greater 
scope and direction in the District’s drive 
to build homes for the citizens of 
Washington. 

I am also today submitting two re- 
organization plans to the Congress. 

First, to vest the functions of the D.C. 
Recreation Board in the Mayor. The 
Recreation Board is an autonomous 
agency, but it controls policy, operations 
and facilities affecting the youth of the 
city—swimming pools, playgrounds, and 
recreation centers. It is essential that 
these recreational programs be fully co- 
ordinated with the District’s Youth, 
Summer and Poverty programs. The re- 
organization I propose will help to 
accomplish that vital purpose. 

Second, to enable the Mayor to appoint 
the five-member Board of the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. Today he can only 
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appoint three members. The reorganiza- 
tion would also place the Board under 
the Mayor’s effective control. The Re- 
development Land Agency is primarily 
responsible for carrying out urban re- 
newal projects within the District. Giv- 
ing the Mayor appointive authority will 
strengthen the city’s attack on urban 
decay. 
REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 

The citizens of the District have too 
long been denied a basic American right 
of representative government. 

They have been denied a community 
voice where in a democracy that voice 
counts most—in the halls of the 
Congress. 

The needs of the District cannot be 
adequately represented in the Congress 
by proxy, any more than could the needs 
of one of the 50 States. ` 

I again endorse legislation to give thè 
citizens of the District representation in 
Congress. I urge early action by the Con- 
gress on the proposals which it has under 
active consideration. 

THE UNFULFILLED PLEDGE 


With the proposals in this message we 
can carry forward the important work 
we began last year. 

I ask the Congress to give them prompt 
and favorable consideration. 

Even as I urge this, I look to the future, 
when the promise of the past will be 
achieved. 

The oldest pledge of this Nation is self- 
government for the people. That pledge 
remains unfilled for the 800,000 citizens 
of America’s first city—160 years after 
James Madison wrote in the Federalist 
Papers that the citizens of the city which 
served as the Nation’s Capital would 
have: “A voice in the election of the gov- 
ernment which is to exercise authority 
over them.” 

Last year’s reorganization has re- 
kindled the promise of democracy in 
Washington. But the promise of democ- 
racy can never substitute for democracy 
itself. 

I endorse home rule for the citizens of 
the Nation's Capital. For the 37 years I 
have been a resident of this city I have 
looked to the day when the promise of 
home rule would be realized and the 
District of Columbia could enter into full 
membership in the American Union. As 
long as I am President I will work to 
hasten that day’s arrival. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 13, 1968. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
MESSAGE ON “THE NATION’S 
FIRST CITY” 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has once again focused 
congressional attention on the needs of 
the District of Columbia. And, once 
again, he has pinpointed accurately the 
areas of greatest need for District cit- 
izens. 

As the President noted, a new District 
government is off to a promising start. 
But many serious problems remain and 
are demanding prompt and positive con- 
gressional action. 
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Mayor Washington and his adminis- 
tration need the funds to adequately 
cope with the problems of crime, unem- 
ployment, housing and better education 
for District residents. 

And the President has rightly noted 
that the District still lacks representa- 
tion in the Halls of Congress. I share his 
hope that the 90th Congress will correct 
this injustice. 

For as the President said: 

Last year’s reorganization has rekindled 
the promise of democracy in Washington. 
But the promise of democracy can never sub- 
stitute for democracy itself. 


I commend the President for a wise, 
courageous, and helpful message that I 
am proud to support. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s message on the Nation’s Capi- 
tal offers sound programs to improve 
Washington’s schools. 

Students in the District must face 
crowded classes, poor instruction, and 
outmoded curricula. In far too many 
eases, the Washington schools have be- 
come roads to frustration rather than 
avenues to success. 

The President’s message proposes sev- 
eral steps to help provide the quality 
education every child in the District 
needs—and deserves. 

First, it proposes to lift the minimum 
starting salary for teachers to $6,400—to 
increase the District’s ability to recruit 
qualified teachers. 

To overcome the handicaps accumu- 
lated through years of neglect, President 
Johnson has proposed a major model 
school experiment—using the most mod- 
ern teaching methods and up-to-date 
curricula to equip graduates with 
marketable skills. 

But the District’s schools will not truly 
serve the children until it involves the 
adults in the community. Thus, the 
President has recommended a large-scale 
community school experiment to involve 
adults—along with children—in learn- 
ing, recreation, and family activities. 

We can hope for little long term prog- 
ress in the District until we improve the 
quality of her schools. 

This message marks an important first 
step in our efforts to improve these 
schools. It must be supported whole- 
heartedly by Congress. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's message on the District of Co- 
lumbia challenges Congress to act re- 
sponsibly to meet many of the District’s 
still unsolved problems. 

Under the President’s leadership, the 
Nation’s Capital has achieved historic 
breakthroughs. But we know that prog- 
ress is not self-generating, and that new 
hope can soon become bitter disappoint- 
ment, if progress is not carefully nur- 
tured. 

This is the real meaning of the Presi- 
dent’s message. For, while he has ac- 
knowledged the really historic progress 
this community has achieved in recent 
years, he is also quick to remind us that 
so much more needs to be accomplished. 

The President’s legislative agenda for 
the District reflects what all of us well 
know are major problems. There are no 
surprises. We are all too well aware of 
the rising crime rate, the high rate of 
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unemployment, the inadequacies of the 
community’s educational system, and the 
need for more housing—to take issue with 
any of these recommendations. 

I earnestly hope that my colleagues 
will share the President’s concern and 
act promptly to supply help in Washing- 
ton’s quest for a new era of hope and 
progress for all. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has given District residents 
something to cheer about. He has ac- 
curately assessed the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting the community and has 
urged Congress to take action to deal 
effectively with each of them. 

It is no secret that the crime rate here 
in the Nation’s Capital is a matter of 
growing concern. The President has now 
asked Congress to provide funds for en- 
larging the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, for increasing police pay, and for 
enlarging the District of Columbia court 
of general sessions. And he has rightly 
urged us to pass the Safe Streets Act 
that will help the District and other 
metropolitan communities battling 
crime. 

The President has also recommended 
programs to fight the causes of crime. He 
has asked us to amend archaic age re- 
quirements for young people that pro- 
hibits after school jobs or summer work; 
and he has enlisted the efforts of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen to 
tackle job training and hiring programs 
for this community’s unemployed. 

The President has also proposed meas- 
ures to further update and improve the 
District’s governmental machinery. 

These recommendations, in combina- 
tion with other excellent proposals in the 
areas of education, jobs, and housing, 
constitute a hopeful and positive pro- 
gram to meet the needs of all of the 
District’s citizens. 

I hope Congress will be responsive to 
the sound recommendations the Presi- 
dent has made. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr, Speaker, in his 
message to Congress on the District of 
Columbia, President Johnson has offered 
a formula for progress for our Nation’s 
Capital. 

For years, visitors from throughout the 
United States have visited Washington 
and admired its wide avenues and monu- 
ments. But they ignored the needs of its 
people, unable to govern their own des- 
tinies. 

While an antiquated governmental 
structure prevented the District from 
boldly acting, urban problems grew deep- 
rooted at the very seat of our Republic. 

Last year, President Johnson and the 
90th Congress gave the District an im- 
portant start toward establishing the 
machinery of modern government—a 
Mayor with broad powers to act and a 
City Council with wide authority, albeit 
appointed rather than elected. 

This year’s message moves us from 
these historic beginnings to the exciting 
work of making Washington truly the 
Nation's First City. 

The President has proposed for the 
people of the District, jobs for all who 
need—and want—them, quality educa- 
tion to meet the needs of tomorrow, de- 
cent homes for those so long without 
them and improved police protection. 
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To help the District government meet 
the crucial challenges ahead, the Presi- 
dent offered a new reorganization to co- 
ordinate additional governmental func- 
tions under the Mayor. 

But President Johnson has also rec- 
ognized that Washington belongs to all 
Americans. He has proposed a national 
institute to make a scholarly center of 
our Nation’s Capital; recommended per- 
manent status for the Commission to re- 
vitalize Pennsylvania Avenue; and sug- 
gested an addition to the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 

We have in the President’s message a 
national resolve to erase the effects of 
years of neglect. We now must act on this 
resolve to bring to the residents of the 
District what they have so long de- 
served—a full share in America’s bless- 
ings. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s message on the Nation's Capi- 
tal will help bring closer the day when 
Washington curbs—and reverses—its 
soaring crime rate. 

Years of neglect have left in their 
wake the conditions upon which crime 
breeds—ignorance, poverty, discrimina- 
tion, and hopelessness. 

But progress can only be made on these 
root causes in a climate of order. For 
this, a stronger and more efficient police 
force is a necessity. 

President Johnson proposed that more 
trained policemen be freed to patrol the 
streets by hiring additional civilian em- 
ployees for clerical duties, by expanding 
the District Police Cadet Corps, and by 
organizing a large reserve police officer 
corps. 

To insure the citizens of the District of 

adequate police protection, the President 

has recommended higher starting sal- 

aries—to attract and retain capable 

men—and promised the most modern 

oe. and communications facili- 
es. 

But a strong police force is not the 
entire answer. Thus the President has 
acted to reduce the staggering back- 
log of criminal cases in the District— 
which chokes criminal justice—and to 
pass a strong gun control law for Wash- 
ington. 

Congress could do no more important 
work this session than to enact President 
Johnson's anticrime measures for our 
Nation’s First City. 

Through these proposals we can set 
an example for all cities of America. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's message on the Nation’s Capi- 
tal is significant for its effort to make 
Washington a shining example of urban 
beauty, American culture, and interna- 
tional scholarship. 

Washington is the Nation’s city. In it 
we should see the best of America re- 
flected. President Johnson’s message 
should help make Washington the kind 
of capital to which Americans may point 
with pride. 

The President has recommended that 
his Special Commission To Revitalize 
Historic Pennsylvania Avenue be given 
permanent status to carry on its impor- 
tant work. For thousands of visitors this 
will mean a more beautiful Washington. 

The dream of a great scholarly center 
in the seat of our Republic can become 
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a reality through the President's Inter- 
national Center for Scholars, For thou- 
sands of students, Washington could be- 
come the center of international learning. 

For visitors to Washington, the Presi- 
dent has recommended an addition to 
the National Gallery of Art and a coordi- 
nated transportation system to help 
tourists travel around our Nation's 
Capital. 

The President’s International Center 
to house foreign chanceries and interna- 
tional organizations will insure Washing- 
ton’s role as the First City of the World. 

The President’s programs can remake 
the face and spirit of our Capital to meet 
our fondest hopes. 

We in Congress must give the National 
Capital the same attention we would our 
own hometowns—for Washington is the 
home of all Americans. We can do no 
less, 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 281) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirement of 
Section 4(g) of the Department of 
Transportation Act, I am forwarding 
for the information of the Congress a 
joint report and recommendations by the 
Secretaries of the Department of Trans- 
portation and Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment on the logical and efficient loca- 
tion of urban mass transportation func- 
tions in the Executive Branch. 

This report contains a valuable sum- 
mary of studies and deliberations con- 
ducted by the two Secretaries over the 
past year. Reorganization Plan 2, which I 
transmitted to the Congress on February 
26, 1968, will carry into effect those rec- 
ommendations requiring action by the 
Congress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 12, 1968. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EXPENSES OF 
CONDUCTING STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
RULE XI(8) INCURRED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1168) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1027) providing for the expenses of 
conducting studies and investigations au- 
thorized by rule XI(8) incurred by the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1027 

Resolved, That the further expense of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by rule XI(8) and H. Res. 110, Nine- 
tieth Congress, incurred by the Committee 
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on Government Operations acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $875,000 
including expenditures for employment of 
experts, special counsel, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, which shall 
be available for expenses incurred by said 
committee or subcommittee within and with- 
out the continental limits of the United 
States, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by said committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 

Sac. 3. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, delete “$875,000” and in- 
sert 8550,000.“ 
On page 2, after line 13, add the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
absence of my chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]—and I am 
the ranking member of the committee— 
I notice that the amount in the resolu- 
tion has been substantially cut—as I 
understand, from $875,000 to $550,000. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentleman 
care to explain to this Member and to 
the House why that cut was made? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Quite a few members of 
our committee felt that the Committee 
on Government Operations was going far 
afield of its duties. There were some 
duplications, and some members of the 
House Administration Committee felt 
that some of the subcommittees were not 
actively working. We realize this is a 
drastic cut, and our committee will ex- 
pect the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to return and ask for additional 
funds, but whatever new funds they ask 
for will have to be justified. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s answer. If he will yield further, 
I would like to make this comment: The 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has a well substantiated record of 
savings in the Government. The cost of 
this committee is very small in relation 
to the tremendous economies that have 
been made in the Government. 

I view with a great deal of alarm this 
drastic cut. If there are criticisms of the 
procedures or the operations of this com- 
mittee, I am sure, if the committee had 
been called before the House Adminis- 
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tration Committee and given an oppor- 
tunity to answer the evident reasoning 
of the committee, they could have given 
to the committee a good account of the 
overall operations of this committee. 

If there have been individual subcom- 
mittees that have not been doing their 
duty, of course that is a matter, I think, 
that can be cured by the chairman of the 
committee. 

I recognize the parliamentary situation 
here today, that an amendment is not in 
order to raise this amount, but in view 
of the savings that have been attained 
by this committee over the years, that 
are well documented, I think there 
should be consideration of this. In fact, 
I can say my Subcommittee on Military 
Operations has saved the Government, 
through its investigations, far more than 
the overall budget of this committee. I 
know there are many other subcommit- 
tees that can also make the same claim, 
and I think they can substantiate it. 

So I am not going to take any further 
time—which the gentleman has already 
so generously yielded to me—but I just 
will say I hope the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations will have an oppor- 
tunity to come before this committee in 
the near future and support its need 
for additional funds. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, our com- 
mittee does realize the benefits and sav- 
ings that the Government Operations 
Committee has made—far in excess of 
their appropriations—but the reason for 
this drastic cut is our committee is not 
satisfied with a few of the subcommittees 
which are supposed to be working and 
are not, from the information we have 
received. That is the reason for the 
drastic cut. If Government Operations 
Committee comes back to request more 
funds and show what they intend to do 
with any more money, we will consider 
their request very carefully. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say, as a member of the committee, it is 
my understanding this is not necessarily 
a final action, but we were informed to- 
day in committee that if the committee 
did not take action this month, there 
would be some employees of the commit- 
tee who would not be paid. This action 
would be necessary in order for the in- 
vestigative staff members to be paid this 
month. Therefore, the committee unani- 
mously voted this out. 

It is anticipated that the Government 
Operations Committee will come back 
later this year for such additional funds 
as they may justify. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Government Operations 
Committee, I feel that the House Admin- 
istration Committee is perfectly within 
its right to question the large appropri- 
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ation requested by this committee on 
which I serve. The jurisdiction of the 
Government Operations Committee, 
among others, is “studying the operation 
of Government activities at all levels 
with a view to determining its economy 
and efficiency.” We are certainly at a 
point in history where the problems of 
efficiency and economy deserve some at- 
tention. 

If the Government Operations Com- 
mittee would like to justify the request 
for increased expenditures which it filed 
with the House Administration Com- 
mittee, I am sure that the minority mem- 
bers of the committee and the minority 
staff of the committee could assist them 
by suggesting areas for study by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. If the 
minority had more staff, it could suggest 
even more areas for study. 

On the other hand, if the committee 
wishes to reduce its budget, I might sug- 
gest that it start with whatever staff 
member is responsible for locking the 
door between the cramped minority staff 
quarters and the full committee room in 
the Rayburn Building this morning so 
that members of the minority staff and 
Members of Congress who happen to be 
currently on the minority side of the 
committee, are obliged to use the public 
door from the hall rather than the more 
convenient door from the minority room 
to the full committee room. I have been 
advised that minority staff members do 
not have a key to unlock this door and I 
feel that such treatment of the minority 
is at best questionable. 

The chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Committee knows that I have 
the greatest admiration and affection 
for him and he has always shown the 
greatest fairness to the minority and 
diligence in his service as chairman and 
as a Member of this Congress. 

But the House Administration Com- 
mittee also has its duty to perform and 
in this instance would seem to have per- 
formed that duty reasonably well. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
sua motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE 
FURTHER EXPENSES FOR THE 
STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS, AND 
INQUIRIES AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 312, COM- 
MITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1169) on the resolution (H. 
Res, 1045) to provide funds for the fur- 
ther expenses for the studies, investi- 
gations, and inquiries authorized by 
House Resolution 312, and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1045 

Resolved, That the further expenses for 
the studies, investigations, and inquiries au- 
thorized by H. Res. 312, incurred by the 
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Committee on Science and Astronautics, act- 
ing as a whole or as a duly authorized sub- 
committee, not to exceed $300,000, including 
expenditures for employment, travel, and 
subsistence of attorneys, experts, and con- 
sultants (including personnel of the Library 
of Congress performing services on reim- 
bursable detail) and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expend- 
iture in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 

Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under existing law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPENDITURE 
OF CERTAIN FUNDS FOR THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1170) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 1042) authorizing the expendi- 
ture of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and ask for immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1042 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1968, 
expenses of conducting the investigations 
authorized by section 18 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, in- 
curred by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $425,000, including ex- 
penditures for employment of experts, spe- 
cial counsel, investigators, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by said committee 
and signed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. That the official stenographers to 
committees may be used at all hearings, if 
not otherwise officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be financed 
from such funds. 

Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under existing law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, delete “$425,000” and in- 
sert “$375,000.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 
5 a committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from California 
(Mr, EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, if given the opportunity at the 
appropriate time I will offer a motion 
to recommit this additional appropria- 
tion—the recommittal motion to require 
that the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities hold open hearings on the 
need for this money. 

You might have noted, Mr. Speaker, 
that I referred to this legislation as an 
additional appropriation because this is 
what it is. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities is by this bill asking for 
$375,000 more money for 1968 than it 
automatically gets already as a standing 
committee pursuant to the terms of the 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 

By voting for my motion to recom- 
mit, a Member is merely asking that the 
need for this huge additional appropria- 
tion be proven—certainly a most re- 
sponsible requirement. 

Under the terms of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is en- 
titled to employ six clerks and four pro- 
fessional staff members. In 1966, for 
example, it received without a specific 
House resolution, an estimated $158,304 
for those 10 employees. The year before, 
in 1965, it received $152,523 without any 
vote of the House of Representatives 
specifically authorizing those amounts. 

To this must be added other automatic 
emoluments and allowances, as follows: 

First, 1,000 copies of various committee 
documents, such as hearings, committee 
prints. These printing items are paid 
from the general printing and binding 
appropriation, which is a standard item 
in the legislative branch appropriation 
for each fiscal year. 

The House Un-American Activties 
Committee also has additional printing 
bills for all of its hearings and reports. 
I have not checked into this, but my im- 
pression is that for almost every docu- 
ment printed by the committee there is a 
supplemental request to have it printed 
in a far greater number than the allo- 
cated 1,000 copies. 

Second, each standing committee of 
the House is entitled to necessary sta- 
tionery items upon requisition. 

Third, each standing committee is au- 
thorized an annual stamp allowance of 
$300. 

Fourth, each standing committee of 
the House is authorized to send Western 
Union messages on official committee 
business. 
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Fifth, a committee is furnished with- 
out charge against its investigative funds 
all standard office equipment necessary 
to enable the committee to function 
properly. The same is true for office 
furniture. 

It is therefore, clear that if a thorough 
accounting job was done on the expenses 
of both the regular standing committee 
and the special committee, that the cost 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee for the 89th Congress would 
not be the roughly $800,000 that the com- 
mittee indicates but, at least, 50 percent 
more or approximately $1,250,000. 

That is not an insignificant amount. 

I am suggesting, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is time that this great legislative body 
take a look at what is being done in its 
name and just how a million and a quar- 
ter dollars are being spent. 

Because the legislative record of the 
committee is practically nil, it seems 
obvious that a great part of this money 
is being spent on the raw files of the 
committee. 

The committee in its report to the Ad- 
ministration Committee, February 13, 
1967, is proud of this activity, for it states 
as follows: 

In 1966, the Reference Section answered 
1,565 requests for information from Mem- 
bers of Congress and 2,806 from the Commit- 
tee staff. Information checks were made 
on 4,775 individuals and 3,149 organizations 
named in those requests. Written reports 
were compiled on 3,173 subject items. In 
addition material was loaned to Committee 
staff members at a rate of about 300 per 
month. The section also prepared almost 
16,000 exhibits for use in investigations, 
hearings and other phases of Committee 
activity. Representatives from 25 investiga- 
tive agencies of the Executive Branch made 
2,400 visits during the year to check the 
Committee's records. 


Is this a proper function of the com- 
mittee and, if so, where does it get the 
authority? There is nothing in the au- 
thorizing resolution for the committee 
granting it the authority to create and 
maintain a library containing rumor and 
gossip regarding American citizens—and 
to widely distribute this information un- 
der the name of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. Are committee files kept 
on Congressmen and their employees? 
We do not know but maybe it is about 
time we found out. Under whose control 
are the files kept? How much of the 
committee’s budget is spent in compiling 
such information? Should this not be a 
function of the FBI and investigative 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government? 

Let me give you an example on how 
information from the committee files 
was used in a March 1967 court case in 
Lynchburg, Va. In the case of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia against Wansley, 
the defendant Wansley was represented 
by an attorney named William L. Kunts- 
ler. The following exchange occurred be- 
tween counsel for the defendant and Car- 
ter Glass III, the owner of newspapers 
in Lynchburg. Mr. Glass had printed 
derogatory remarks about the attorney 
in his newspapers and the questions and 
answers refer to the source of that in- 
formation: 


A. I am willing to swear I have the in- 
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formation from my files from Official sources 
saying that is correct. 

Q. What official source did you get that 
information from? 

A. I can’t tell you what official source with 
regard to any particular item. I can tell you 
everything came from official sources. 

Q. Now, you are going to be asked to pro- 
duce these official sources. Now, when you 
say official—you say reports from the House 
on Un-American Activities, these are gen- 
eral reports published by the House Com- 
mittee? 

A, They are both general reports published 
by the House Committee and a specific search 
of their files for information on you at my 
request through William Munsford Tuck of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Virginia. 

Q. You did this about me, you say long 
before the Wansley trial came up? 

A. I didn’t say that. I say I started my file 
in respect to you long before I ever heard 
of you in connection with anything con- 
cerning Lynchburg. 


In addition to providing information 
to Congressmen, the committee provides 
services described by Chairman WILLIS 
in a letter dated April 4, 1967, to three 
of my colleagues, as follows: 

Our files are searched four days a week, on 
a full-time basis, by 8 to 15 Representatives 
of certain Federal departments and agencies. 
Representatives of other agencies do the same 
type work at the Committee offices on an ir- 
regular basis. During 1966, the following de- 
partments and agencies sent personnel to 
search our files, regularly or occasionally, 


The listing which follows includes 27 
departments or agencies. In addition, 14 
others were noted as having called on 
committee personnel for information. I 
have asked unanimous consent to have 
the exchange of correspondence resulting 
from this information included in the 
Record at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. I believe it is most revealing, I 
wrote to only a few of the agencies or 
departments listed, but I suspect that 
the replies are fairly representative of 
the others. 

You will note from a careful review 
of this correspondence that certain agen- 
cies have someone regularly at the com- 
mittee’s offices. You will also note that 
the authority for such activity stems 
from Executive Order No. 9835 of March 
21, 1947, which referred to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as a 
source of information. However, Execu- 
tive Order No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, 
3 cally revoked the 1947 Executive 
order. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee also searches income tax re- 
turns from time to time, as you will note 
from the letter signed by Commissioner 
Sheldon S. Cohen. I presume this infor- 
mation is added to their flles and made 
available on request by agency, depart- 
ment, or Congressman. 

We know that the committee employs 
in the neighborhood of 60 people with 
special investigators and clerical help 
added from time to time, and also such 
persons, more difficult to classify, as the 
young man who was paid by the com- 
mittee after his testimony in open hear- 
ing on H.R. 12047—commonly referred to 
as the Pool bill. 

Since the committee collects and files 
information on hundreds of citizens of 
this country, I believe it is pertinent to 
ask what kind of controls the House of 
Representatives exercises over the han- 
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dling of this information and what kind 
of control the House exercises over the 
employees of the committee. 

The first thing we should do is to refuse 
to authorize House Resolution 1042 until 
we get a clear understanding of how the 
committee spends its money and what it 
intends to do. 

That is the purpose of my motion to 
recommit—to hold public hearings on the 
committee's need for the money. 

I urge a yea vote on the motion to 
recommit. 

The correspondence referred to fol- 
lows: 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1967. 
Hon. Don EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Epwarps: The following informa- 
tion is furnished in response to the questions 
in your letter of August 4, 1967, concerning 
Civil Service Commission searches of the files 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

1. What is the authority for using HUAC 
files as a source of such information? 

Search of HUAC files was specifically re- 
quired under Executive Order 9835 of March 
21, 1947. Following issuance of Executive 
Order 10450 on April 27, 1953, it was deter- 
mined by the Commission that the history 
of the national agency check included 
searches of appropriate files of congressional 
committees. This finding was published in 
the Federal Personnel Manual. 

The Civil Service Commission is primarily 
responsible under Section 8(b) of E.O. 10450 
for conducting investigations of persons en- 
tering or employed in the competitive civil 
service. In those cases in which other Federal 
agencies conduct their own full field investi- 
gations the Commission, by agreement, con- 
ducts the national agency checks for them. 

Executive Order 10422 of January 9, 1953, 
dealing with the employment of U.S. citizens 
on the Secretariat of the United Nations, 
provides for investigations by the Commis- 
sion and specifies that they shall include 
reference to the files of appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

2. How often does your agency use HUAC 
files as a source of information? 

During fiscal year 1967 the Commission 
made approximately 288,000 searches against 
the HUAC files. 

3. What is the procedure by which you 
search HUAC files and obtain information 
therefrom? 

Civil Service Commission record searchers 
go to the HUAC file daily and conduct their 
own searches of the file by arrangement with 
the committee. 

4. What happens to the information so 
obtained? 

Information raising a question of loyalty 
is referred immediately to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for full field loyalty 
investigation. The FBI reports and the in- 
formation obtained from the HUAC file 
search become part of a basic investigative 
file. This complete report is then evaluated 
to determine the person’s fitness. If he is 
appointed to a sensitive position, the evalua- 
tion is made by the agency under the pro- 
visions of E.O. 10450. All other evaluations 
are made under Civil Service Commission 
suitability standards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1967. 
Hon. Don EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Epwarps: This is in response to 
your letter of August 4, 1967. The Office of 
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the Inspector General (OIG) is the investi- 
gative arm of this Department. It has been 
the custom for this Office to make limited 
pre-employment checks of individuals apply- 
ing for the position of Special Agent or 
Auditor with OIG. 

In response to your specific questions: 

1. The authority for examining House Un- 
American Activities Committee files is the 
fact that OIG is a duly authorized Inves- 
tigative Agency within the Executive Branch 
of the Government. Employees of HUAC rec- 
ognize our credentials and will furnish re- 
quested information. 

2. Because of the method used in filing 
our reports it is not practical to determine 
the number of occasions HUAC records have 
been examined. We have kept no specific 
records for this purpose. 

8. The procedure used in examining these 
records is that our Special Agent will go to 
the Committee's file room and first identify 
himself. He is then granted access to several 
volumes of names which he compares with 
the name on which the inquiry is being 
made. In the case of positive information the 
hearings and other records would then be 
examined. It is pointed out that if positive 
information were located, this would be used 
only as an investigative source of informa- 
tion. It would be necessary to verify and ex- 
pand on any information obtained. This in- 
formation would be exhausted to a logical 
ending before an evaluation would be made. 

4. Since it is not practical to examine files 
to determine what information has been ob- 
tained, we questioned our Special Agents 
who normally contact HUAC, To the best of 
their recollection all record examinations 
thus far have been negative. 

I trust the above information will satisfy 
your request. If not, please advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH M. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 
Hon, Don EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Epwarps: This is in response to 
your letter to the Secretary of Defense dated 
August 4, 1967, requesting answers to ques- 
tions pertaining to the use of the files of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee in 
relation to personnel security investigations 
on employees or applicants for employment 
with the Department of Defense. 

In view of the fact that investigation on 
applicants for employment by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission, the following informa- 
tion does not reflect Commission use of the 
Committee's files. The information furnished 
is applicable to investigations conducted for 
military personnel, Department of Defense 
contractors’ personnel requiring access to 
classified defense information, and additional 
investigation on Department of Defense em- 
ployees which may be required subsequent 
to that conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

1. Question: What is the authority for 
using HUAC files as a source of such in- 
formation? 

Answer: The authority stems from Part I, 
section 3.e of Executive Order 9835, dated 
March 21, 1947. This Executive Order was 
superseded by Executive Order 10450, dated 
April 27, 1953. Although section 3.(a) of the 
superseding Order did not specifically list 
all the agencies to be checked, it continued 
the requirements for a national agency check 
and it is considered the authority for con- 
tinued check of the Committee's files. 

2. Question: How often does your Depart- 
ment use HUAC files as a source of informa- 
tion? 

Answer: Department of Defense investiga- 
tors check HUAC files approximately 120 
times a week. 
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8. Question: What is the procedure by 
which you search HUAC files and obtain in- 
formation therefrom? 

Answer: Department of Defense investiga- 
tors check an alphabetic card catalog file 
maintained by the Committee and extract 
pertinent information from the Committee’s 
files. 

4. Question: What happens to the informa- 
tion so obtained? 

Answer: When information is found in 
HUAC files which serves as a lead to further 
investigation, the appropriate additional in- 
vestigation is conducted. Information of pro- 
bative value is evaluated along with all simi- 
lar information assembled in the investiga- 
tive file, 

Please let me know If you desire any fur- 
ther information, 

Sincerely, 
Sots HORWITZ. 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EpUcaTION, AND WELFARE, 

Washington, D.C., August 23, 1967. 
Hon. Don EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Epwarps: This is in response to 
your letter of August 4, 1967, to the Secretary 
concerning checks made by personnel of this 
Department of records of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

1. Checks of the Committee records are 
made under two authorities: (a) for civilian 
employees under the authority of E.O. 10450 
of April 27, 1953, as amended; and (b) for 
commissioned officers in the Regular or Re- 
serve Corps of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice of this Department, under the authority 
of Title 42, Section 21.155 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

2. As a general rule, a representative of 
the Office of Internal Security of the Depart- 
ment makes checks of the Committee’s rec- 
ords several times each week, 

3. A name search of the Committee’s in- 
dices is made by a Departmental Security 
Specialist and references located are checked 
in the appropriate Committee publication or 
file. 

4. Information obtained from the Com- 
mittee’s records is carefully reviewed and 
analyzed by the Department Office of In- 
ternal Security and considered together with 
data from all other available sources. Where 
signficant derogatory information with re- 
spect to loyalty or subversive activity is ob- 
tained, the case is referred to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for a full field in- 
vestigation in accordance with the provisions 
of Executive Order 10450. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 
THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1967. 
Hon. DON EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Epwarps: This is in reply to your 
request of August 4 for information concern- 
ing this Department's use of the files of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee for 
information on present employees or on per- 

ee employment with the Depart- 
ment. 

Section 3(a) of Executive Order 10450 pro- 
vides that the appointment of civilian em- 
ployees of any department or agency of the 
Government shall be subject to an investiga- 
tion the scope of which shall be determined 
by the degree of adverse effect the employee 
could have on the national security by virtue 
of his position. The Order states that such 
an investigation shall include as a minimum 
a “national agency check,” and written in- 
quiries to local law-enforcement agencies, 
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former employers, references, and schools at- 
tended. Sections 8(b) and (c) of the Execu- 
tive Order indicate that investigations of 
persons entering or employed in the com- 
petitive service are the responsibility of the 
Civil Service Commission, while the inves- 
tigation of other employees, including con- 
sultants, is the responsibility of the employ- 
ing department or agency. 

Chapter 736-3 of the Federal Personnel 
Manual defines a “national agency check” as 
a check of the fingerprint and investigative 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the investigative files of the Civil Service 
Commission, and the files of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. This De- 
partment is following the requirements set 
forth in the Federal Personnel Manual for 
all Federal agencies in examining the HUAC 
files as a part of its evaluation of individ- 
uals subject to national agency checks. The 
bulk of the employees of this Department are 
in the competitive service and as such their 
investigations are conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission. Non-competitive em- 
ployee and advisory-type position checks are 
made by this Department pursuant to Chap- 
ter 736 of the Federal Personnel Manual. 

In response to your other questions, rep- 
resentatives of this Department examine 
HUAC files about once a month. They check 
the indices and then review any referenced 
material contained in the library of the 
Committee. 

A report of the check on Committee files is 
made by the HUD Inspection Division to the 
appointing authority on a confidential basis 
with a copy of the report retained in re- 
stricted files in the Inspection Division. 

I hope that you find the above information 
satisfactory for your needs. If I can be of 
any further assistance, please do not hesitate 
to call. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1967. 
Hon. DON EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Epwarps: This responds to your 
letter of August 4, 1967, concerning inspec- 
tion of returns by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Your questions and 
our answers are shown below. 

Question No. 1; What procedure does IRS 
use to determine the legitimacy of HUAC’s 
requests? The standard of legitimacy, as de- 
fined by recent court decisions, in reference 
to questions propounded to a witness, is the 
relevancy of such requests to clearly indi- 
cated legislative purposes. 

Answer: The legitimacy of HUAC’s re- 
quests are generally satisfied by a letter from 
the Chairman of the Committee stating that 
the Committee has met and passed a resolu- 
tion, in accordance with the rules of the 
House, setting forth the names and addresses 
of the taxpayers whose returns it is necessary 
to inspect and the taxable periods covered by 
the return. Executive Order 11358 author- 
izes inspection by HUAC “for the purpose 
of carrying on those investigations of sub- 
versive and un-American activities and prop- 
aganda authorized by clause 18 of Rule 
XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, agreed to January 10, 1967.” If the letter 
does not meet the requirements of the Execu- 
tive Order and the regulations, the Chairman 
is so advised. 

Question No. 2: Who determines whether 
a request is legitimate for IRS? 

Answer: The letter from the Chairman of 
the Committee is addressed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, approved by that office, and 
forwarded to the Internal Revenue Service 
for compliance with the request. 

Question No. 3: Approximately how many 
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requests for information does IRS receive 
from HUAC? 

Answer: Our records indicate that since 
the first Executive Order was issued to this 
Committee in 1938 (the 75th Congress), 
we have received 22 requests. 

Question No. 4: In what form does HUAC 
obtain such information? 

Answer: Information is obtained by in- 
spection of returns in the National Office 
of the Internal Revenue Service, or when 
necessary, in a district office of the Internal 
Revenue Service, The inspection of the re- 
turns is made by an authorized representa- 
tive of the Committee. 

Question No. 5: Is HUAC permitted to make 
copies of the information given to it by 
TRS? If so, are there any policy provisions 
enabling IRS to maintain control over con- 
fidential information it has provided to 
HUAC? 

Answer: Authorized personnel of the Com- 
mittee may inspect the material, may make 
notes, and may transcribe the data to blank 
returns. However, photostatic or other fac- 
simile copies are not furnished. The Executive 
Order provides that “such inspection shall be 
in accordance and upon compliance with the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 
6132 and 6133, relating to inspection of re- 
turns by committees of the Congress, ap- 
proved by the President on May 3, 
1955.” The regulations provide, in part, 
that: “Any information thus obtained by 
such committee or subcommittee shall be 
held confidential: Provided, however, That 
any portion thereof relevant or pertinent 
to the purpose of the investigation may be 
submitted by the investigating committee to 
the appropriate house of the Congress.” 

Your final request was for any other in- 
formation concerning this matter which we 
feel may be relevant. We think it is im- 
portant to note that the granting of Execu- 
tive Orders to Congressional committees has 
been a long established practice, both under 
the current Internal Revenue Code and un- 
der prior revenue acts, Similar Executive Or- 
ders were issued permitting inspection of re- 
turns by 30 Committees of the Senate and 
23 Committees of the House from the 82d 
through the 89th Congresses, including the 
Committee of the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives during the 82d and 83rd Con- 


gresses. 

We hope that this provides the information 
you were seeking. If we can be of further 
help, please let us know, 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Commissioner. 
U.S. COMMISSION ON. CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1967. 
Hon. Don EDWARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Epwarps: This is in reply to your 
recent letter in which you state that you 
have been informed by the Chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
(HUAC) that this agency sometimes calls 
on HUAC personnel for information on pres- 
ent employees or on persons seeking em- 
ployment with the U.S, Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

This agency does not have occasion to re- 
quest information from HUAC personnel on 
present or prospective employees of the Com- 
mission. As you know, security clearances 
for the Civil Rights Commission, as well 
as for many other Federal agencies, are con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commission. 
Neither I nor, to my knowledge, any other 
Civil Rights Commission employee has called 
apon HUAC or its personnel for information 
concerning current or prospective employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. TAYLOR. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the House Administration Committee 
has reported an appropriation for the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. This year the resolution provides 
for $375,000. Last year it was $350,000. 
This is in addition to the committee’s 
general allotment authorized under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
which in past years has averaged more 
than $150,000. In 1966 it was $158,304. 
Final figures for 1967 are not available, 
but will be close to $160,000. It is ex- 
pected to be the same for 1968, bring- 
ing the total budget to approximately 
$535,000. ; 

As I have stated repeatedly on the 
floor of the House, this committee serves 
no useful legislative purpose; its func- 
tion is to expose and harass; it flaunts 
our constitutional principles; and it has 
brought discredit on the name of the 
House of Representatives. 

Last year its appropriation was the 
sixth largest of the 20 standing com- 
mittees. It was larger than such impor- 
tant committees as the Committees on 
Armed Services, $300,000; Judiciary, 
$250,000; Foreign Affairs, $175,000; Agri- 
culture, $100,000, and Interior, $100,000, 
3 have legitimate legislative work 
to do. 

Of the requests brought before the 
House this year it is the fifth largest. 
Only Education and Labor, $554,000; 
Government Operations, $550,000; Pub- 
lic Works, $500,000; and Banking and 
Currency $475,000, are higher; but such 
important committees as Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, $325,000; and Ju- 
diciary, $250,000, are lower. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee also employed more people—46—on 
its payroll as of December 31, 1967, than 
all but the Committees on Government 
Operations, Education and Labor, Bank- 
ing and Currency, and Appropriations. 
It has the fifth largest staff. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee manages to operate with 36 
employees, the Judiciary Committee 
with 29 and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee with 22. 

The legislative productivity of this 
committee bears no relation to its large 
budget. In the first session of the 90th 
Congress a total of 14,593 bills were in- 
troduced into the House. But only 20 bills 
were referred to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Of these 20, only six 
were substantively distinct, all of which 
come within the jurisdiction of other 
standing committees. 

H.R. 8, the Pool bill, is a slight modi- 
fication of H.R. 12047, which passed the 
House and expired in the Senate in the 
89th Congress. It prohibits solicitation 
or collection of money or goods for use 
of foreign powers in armed conflict with 
the United States, and obstruction of 
troop or supply movements of U.S. Armed 
Forces. Five executive departments of 
the U.S. Government—Justice, Defense, 
State, Treasury, and Commerce—have 
reported against its enactment, 

Two similar bills dealing with the ob- 
struction of Armed Forces introduced in 
the 89th Congress—H.R. 11864 and H.R. 
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12775—were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, which is the proper place for 
bills on this subject. In the 90th Congress 
legislation “providing penalties for inter- 
ference with defense security systems”— 
H.R. 2846—was likewise referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

ELR. 5942, dealing with passport re- 
strictions, should be considered appro- 
priately by the Judiciary Committee. 

H.R. 735 is the perennial Freedom 
Commission and Freedom Academy bill 
which has been introduced in every Con- 
gress since the 86th and has been op- 
posed by every administration. It clearly 
belongs in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. Similar Senate bills are referred to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

H.R. 7025 reintroduces the so-called 
Klan bill in the 90th Congress. A very 
similar bill, H.R. 9076, was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The history of 
the Klan bill, which provides criminal 
penalties against terroristic activities of 
certain clandestine organizations is 
worth reviewing in detail. Nearly 3 years 
ago, Mrs. Viola Liuzzo was brutally mur- 
dered in Alabama at the time of the 
Selma march. The President called for 
immediate legislation to protect civil 
rights workers from violence. In April 
1965, the House approved a supplemental 
appropriation of $50,000 for the Un- 
American Activities Committee to inves- 
tigate the Ku Klux Klan. Six months 
later, in October 1965, the subcommittee 
began hearing the first of some 187 wit- 
nesses. The hearings continued for 4 
months until February 1966. Five months 
later the committee held legislative hear- 
ings on the so-called Klan bill. 

During the legislative hearings most of 
the witnesses, including the Attorney 
General of the United States, expressed 
grave doubts as to the bill’s constitu- 
tionality. Civil rights leaders justifiably 
feared that, rather than protect civil 
rights workers, the bill’s provisions would 
be used against the civil rights move- 
ment. 

When the bill was finally reported, 
toward the end of the 89th Congress, it 
was too late for action. Three members 
of the nine-member committee refused 
to support it. Congressman IcHorp has 
this to say about a bill which was the 
product of 40 days of public hearings 
totaling 14,702 pages and costing thou- 
sands of taxpayer dollars: 

In sum, I believe the provisions of the 
bill are not only unenforceable and uncon- 
stitutional; they are also so broad and so 
general that they might cover activities and 
organizations which do not pose a significant 
threat to the security of the Nation and the 
peace and tranquillity of its citizens. 


Now, more than a year later, the House 
has yet to consider this measure. 

H.R. 12601 superseding H.R. 10390 was 
intended to revive an earlier committee 
measure, the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which has been rendered largely 
inoperative by Supreme Court decisions. 

H.R. 12601, relating to registrations 
under the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, was the first bill referred to the 
committee to become law since the 88th 
Congress. Only six bills in the commit- 
tee’s 30-year history have become law. 
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The Dirksen bill, the Senate equivalent 
of H.R. 12601, was properly referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
also would have been appropriate in the 
House. Doubts as to its constitutionality 
were raised by 166 law professors, in- 
cluding nine deans. The Attorney General 
of the United States declined to affirm his 
belief in its constitutionality. The law 
may well meet the fate of the original In- 
ternal Security Act, and be declared un- 
constitutional after years of doing 
violence to civil liberties. 

The final bill referred to the committee 
last session, H.R. 11675, ironically, would 
simply abolish the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. It has not been reported. 

These six measures all trespass on the 
proper jurisdiction of other standing 
House committees; all are of dubious 
merit, with the exception of the bill to 
undo an earlier committee bill by abol- 
ishing the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. The primary sponsors of bills re- 
ferred to the committee are always mem- 
bers of it. As I stated, many other bills 
dealing with internal security and the 
like have been referred to other commit- 
tees. 

Of the six distinct measures considered 
by the committee last session, one has 
become law, two are still “in committee,” 
and three have been reported but not yet 
considered by the House. This is hardly 
an impressive legislative output for one 
of the most costly and controversial com- 
mittees of the House. 

The abysmal legislative record of the 
Un-American Activities Committee is 
reason enough to deny this appropria- 
tion. But in addition to that record, the 
committee by its conduct during its hear- 
ings has discredited the House. 

The hearings held in August 1966 
were marked by the forceable ejection of 
an attorney from the hearing room 
while he was making a point of law. This 
episode prompted Senator Dirksen to 
comment: “This spectacle can do the 
Congress no good.” 

Of the four sets of hearings held in 
1967, only one was directed toward legis- 
lation. 

Hearings on espionage within the 
United States were held on four occa- 
sions during 1967. This should properly 
be within the jurisdiction of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. And in fact, a bill “to 
strengthen the internal security of the 
United States,” H.R. 15457, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Another committee hearing last Au- 
gust 10 dealt with the incompatability 
of communism and Christianity. I wonder 
how this could possibly result in useful 
legislation. 

Another set of hearings last year deal- 
ing with the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, which would have been bet- 
ter handled by the Judiciary Commit- 
te, produced a statute, the dubious con- 
stitutionality of which will be tested in 
the courts for years. 

The final hearings by the Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities Committee considered 
whether rioting was “planned and insti- 
gated by subversive elements.” Seven 
days of testimony condemned commu- 
nism, but did not conclude that Com- 
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munists were responsible for the riots, 
as J. Edgar Hoover stated many months 
earlier. These hearings were never 
printed. They produced no legislation. 
An antiriot measure was reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. With a Presiden- 
tial commission studying riots, and the 
Judiciary Committees in both Chambers 
considering legislation, what can be the 
justification for the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee action in this area? 

One of the most disgraceful hearings 
of the committee occurred in May 1965, 
in Chicago. Those hearings were held 
in the usual carnival manner of the com- 
mittee. True to its tradition, the names 
of witnesses were leaked to the press in 
advance. At the hearings several lawyers 
were treated with cavalier disrespect. 
Respected citizens of the community were 
intimidated and smeared. The Chicago 
Daily News summed up the hearings in 
an editorial entitled “Fair Play Went 
Out the Window”: 

The three-day visit to Chicago of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee was a 
disgrace from start to finish and from hear- 
ing room to picket line. Nothing positive was 
accomplished and a great deal of harm was 
done. 


There was one unintended positive re- 
sult, however. Dr. Jeremiah Stamler, a 
physician and Chicago official, declined 
to testify until the constitutionality of 
the committee could be established. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh 
Circuit has ordered a three-judge court 
to hear the question of the basic consti- 
tutionality of the committee’s mandate. 
A three-judge court was appointed, and 
on November 8, 1967, unanimously de- 
nied the Government’s motion to dis- 
miss the action brought against the com- 
mittee. 

This is not merely another contempt 
case. The direct issue of this committee’s 
constitutionality will be presented. 

If we vote for these funds today, what 
part of them will be used for a useful 
legislative purpose? We have seen over 
the years the committee’s legislative out- 
put is minimal, that its bills belong prop- 
erly to other committees, and that its 
hearings are usually used improperly for 
the purpose of exposure and too often 
resemble criminal proceedings devoid of 
due process. 

In view of its useless legislative func- 
tion, its perversion of the hearing proce- 
dure, and its characteristic disregard for 
individual rights, the committee has 
failed to either earn the right to use 
public funds or the support of this House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I spoke against funding the investiga- 
tive activities of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and was encouraged 
to note that 43 of my colleagues joined 
with me to vote against supplying 
$350,000 to the committee to continue 
its questionable practices and procedures 
which tend to bring this House into 
disrepute. 

Now we are called upon once more to 
fund the sometimes frivolous and too 
often corrosive activities of this commit- 
tee. House Resolution 1042 would author- 
ize $425,000 for expenditure during this 
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session of the Congress. This is $75,000 
in excess of what was approved for op- 
erating expenses for the committee in 
1967. 

The reason for requesting this addi- 
tional appropriation has been given as 
increased expenditures due to the 1967 
and 1968 pay raises, the increase in per 
diem allowance, the increase in reporters 
fees, and the general inflationary trend. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that the $425,000 being requested is in 
addition to the funds the committee re- 
ceives automatically and without special 
resolution under provisions of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. Under 
this authority the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has received in the 
past several years over $100,000 per year. 
In addition, printing costs for publica- 
tions issued by the committee are voted 
separately by the House as the occasion 
arises. 

House Resolution 1042 would, there- 
fore, provide $425,000 for the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
addition to the funds already appro- 
priated for the committee under the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at the record. 
The committee first came into existence 
in 1938 as a special committee of this 
House. It continued in that status until 
1945, when it became a permanent stand- 
ing committee. During its tenure as a 
special committee it was authorized 
$720,000 for investigative activity. In the 
23 years since its institution as a stand- 
ing committee, it has been authorized 
TORSE for the purposes of investiga- 

on. 

And what do we have to show for the 
more than $6 million which has been 
expended? We have five laws of any im- 
portance which can be said to have origi- 
nated from this committee. Of these, the 
most well known is the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, which, let it be noted, was 
passed over the veto of President Tru- 
man, who denounced it as a “loosely 
dangerous” intrusion of the constitu- 
tional privilege of free speech, 

We have also an unparalleled issuance 
of contempt-of-Congress citations, 
handed out by the committee to anyone 
audacious enough to refuse his coopera- 
tion with the committee. The record 
shows, as reported in the authoritative 
Congressional Quarterly reports, that be- 
tween 1946 and 1964, 170 citations were 
ordered by the House of Representatives. 
Of this total, 160 originated with the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

I think this is a very significant statis- 
tic, and I urge my colleagues to reflect on 
its meaning, which is this: of all the com- 
mittees of the House, it is this committee 
which most earns the disrespect of wit- 
nesses called before it. In consequence, 
the committee then dispenses contempt 
citations as if they were traffic tickets. 

And to what end? It is true that in 
1946 and 1947, 33 of 34 citations issued 
by the committee resulted in convictions. 
However, between 1950 and 1966, only 
nine convictions resulted from the 133 
contempt citations issued by the com- 
mittee. This constitutes more of a laugh- 
ingstock than anything else. 
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In addition, the purpose to which this 
committee is dedicated is of very serious 
consequence. Under rule XI of the House, 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee is authorized to investigate the 
extent, character, and objects of un- 
American propaganda activities in the 
United States and the diffusion of such 
propaganda activities in the United 
States. In effect, the committee conducts 
hearings into the opinions and ideas 
which people hold. Former President 
Truman has rightly observed in his 
memoirs: 

In a free country, we punish men for the 
crimes they commit but never for the opin- 
ions they have. 


Over the years it has become apparent 
that the investigations conducted by the 
committee have come dangerously close 
to curtailing our freedom of speech and 
press guarantees contained in the first 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. In the Watkins decision of 1957, 
the Supreme Court noted: 

An investigation is subject to the command 
that the Congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing freedom of speech or press or assembly. 


The Court further stated: 

Abuses of the investigative process may 
imperceptibly lead to abridgment of pro- 
tected freedoms. The mere summoning of a 
witness and compelling him to testify, 
against his will, about his beliefs, expressions 
or associations is a measure of governmental 
interference. And when those forced revela- 
tions concern matters that are unorthodox, 
unpopular, or even hateful to the general 
public, the reaction in the life of the witness 
may be disastrous. 


We all know the circus atmosphere 
that too often surrounds the hearings 
held by this committee. In my own city 
of Chicago, for instance, hearings were 
held by this committee which were re- 
ferred to by our distinguished mayor, the 
Honorable Richard J. Daley, as a “star- 
chamber proceeding.” Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director of the social action de- 
partment of the U.S. Catholic Confer- 
ence, in the Chicago archdiocesan news- 
paper New World, referred to the com- 
mittee as useless and one which despoti- 
cally denied the rights of American citi- 
zens. He wrote: 

Its procedure is one by which friendly 
witnesses are allowed to defame others with- 
out being subjected to cross-examination and 
by which those defamed are then subpenaed 
and required to answer committee questions 
but are not allowed to testify in their own 
behalf or to have others testify for them. 


We know, too, that witnesses are some- 
times paid to come before the committee, 
and I think it highly irregular that they 
be paid a sum of money for making an 
appearance, 

It is highly questionable whether the 
committee serves any serious purpose 
other than exposure. During the 89th 
Congress only 12 bills were referred to 
it and it reported only three measures, 
none of which were passed by the 
Congress. 

So much is being said today about 
money for both guns and butter, and the 
money being spent on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is one of 
those unnecessary expenses that should 
be eliminated. I am hoping that the 
House will apply the knife, because the 
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work of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee can be done by the 
Judiciary Committee if there is any work 
to be done. 

I am as interested as any of my col- 
leagues in routing the Reds, and in fact, 
led the cleanup in 1947 on the Illinois 
State Industrial Union Council in Chi- 
cago when five of six places on the execu- 
tive board of the central CIO body, 
representing 275,000 Ilinois workers, 
went to avowed anti-Communists. 

I cannot, however, agree in good con- 
science with the unfair tactics employed 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the most recent of which that 
comes to mind being the Dr. Jeremiah 
Stamler case. 

Therefore, when the first session of 
the 90th Congress convened in January 
1967, I introduced legislation, along 
with over 30 of my colleagues, calling for 
the discontinuance of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
transfer of its duties and responsibilities 
to the House Judiciary Committee. I still 
believe this an advisable course of action 
and look forward to the day a majority 
in the House agrees with me. 

Twice now, my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from California, Hon. Don 
Epwarps, has obtained a vote on his mo- 
tion to recommit the monetary author- 
ization of the committee until such time 
as hearings are held to determine the 
justification for funds being given to it. 
In 1965, 58 Members of the House voted 
for this motion; in 1967, 92 voted for it. 
This House would be well advised to con- 
duct such hearings and to gain the 
opinion of intelligent and informed 
persons on the need, if any, for this 
committee. 

In view of the fact that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee has 
accomplished little during the years of 
its existence, the fact that its unruly 
hearings and misuse of public funds 
through the practice of paying witnesses 
without identifying their names in the 
public record, the fact that it has come 
dangerously close to curtailing our first 
amendment freedoms of speech and 
press, and in view of the fact that infla- 
tion and increasing costs are the concern 
of the committee, then certainly it would 
be in the best interests of our Govern- 
ment to discontinue the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee and transfer 
its duties to the Judiciary Committee, 
rather than authorize the payment of 
$425,000 being requested today. 

I urge my colleagues to withhold the 
requested funds from this committee, 
194 I urge the defeat of House Resolution 
1042. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
quite a few requests for time, but the 
Members will all repeat what they have 
said in previous years. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to ask that all Members be allowed 
5 days to extend their remarks in the 
ReEcorp on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Epwarps of California moves to recom- 
mit the resolution (H, Res. 1042) to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration with in- 
structions that an open hearing be held on 
the justification for such additional funds 
to the House Committee on Un-American 
ebay ee as provided in House Resolution 
1042. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 78, nays 305, not voting 49, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 53] 
YEAS 78 

Adams Gonzalez O'Hara, III. 
Addabbo Green, Pa. O'Hara, Mich. 
Annunzio Gude Olsen 
Barrett Halpern Ottinger 
Elatnik Hansen, Wash. Patten 
Bolling Hathaway Podell 
Brasec Hawkins Rees 
Burke, Mass Hechler, W. Va. Reid, N.Y. 
Burton, Calif. Helstoski Reuss 
Button Hicks Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrne, Pa. Holland no 
Cohelan Horton Ronan 
Conte Howard Rosenthal 
Corman Joelson Roybal 
Daddario Karsten Ryan 
Derwinski Karth St Germain 
Diggs Kastenmeier Schwengel 
Dow Kupferman Thompson, N. 
Edwards, Calif. Leggett Tlernan 
Eilberg Long, Md. Tunney 
Farbstein McCarthy Van Deerlin 
Foley Matsunaga Waldie 
Ford, Meeds Whalen 

William D Mink Wolff 
Fraser Moorhead Yates 
Gallagher Nedzi 
Gilbert Nix 

NAYS 305 

Abbitt Andrews, Battin 
Abernethy N. 3 Belcher 
Adair Arends Bell 
Albert Ashbrook Bennett 
Anderson, I. Ashmore Betts 
Anderson, Aspinall Bevill 

Tenn. Ayres Biester 
Andrews, Ala. Bates Blackburn 
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Blanton Hamilton Poff 
g3 Hammer- Pollock 
Boland schmidt Pool 
Bolton Hanley Price, Ill. 
Bow Hanna Price, Tex, 
Brademas Hansen, Idaho Pryor 
Bray ardy Pucinski 
Brinkley Harrison Purcell 
Brock Harsha Quie 
Brooks Hébert Quillen 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Railsback 
Brotzman Henderson Randall 
Brown, Mich Hull Rarick 
Brown, Ohio Hungate Reid, III 
Broyhill, N.C. Hunt Reifel 
Broyhill, Va. Hutchinson Reinecke 
Buchanan Ichord Rhodes, Ariz, 
Burke, Fla. Irwin Riegle 
Burleson Jacobs Rivers 
Burton, Utah Jarman Roberts 
Bush Johnson, Calif. Robison 
Byrnes, Wis. Johnson, Pa, Rogers, Colo 
Cabell Jonas Rogers, Fla. 
Cahill Jones, Ala. Rooney, N.Y. 
Carter Jones, Mo. Rooney, Pa. 
Casey Jones, N.C, Rostenkowski 
Cederbe: Kazen Roudebush 
Chamberlain Kee Roush 
Clancy Keith Rumsfeld 
Clark King, N.Y. Ruppe 
Cleveland Kirwan Sandman 
Collier Kleppe Satterfield 
Colmer Kluczynski Saylor 
Conable Kornegay Schadeberg 
Corbett Kuykendall Scherle 
Cowger Kyl Schneebeli 
Cramer Kyros Schweiker 
Culver Laird Scott 
Cunningham Landrum Shipley 
Curtis Langen Shriver 
Daniels Latta Sikes 
Davis, Ga. Lennon Sisk 
Davis, Wis. Lipscomb Skubitz 
Delaney oyd Slack 
Dellenback Lukens Smith, Calif. 
Denney McClory Smith, Iowa 
Dent McCloskey Smith, N.Y. 
Devine ure Smith, Okla 
Dickinson McCulloch Snyder 
Dingell McDade Springer 
Dole McDonald, tafford 
Donohue Mich. gers 
Dorn McFall Stanton 
Downing McMillan Steed 
Dulski MacGregor Steiger, Ariz. 
Duncan Machen Steiger, Wis. 
Dwyer Madden Stephens 
Edmondson Mahon Stratton 
Edwards, La. Marsh Stubblefield 
Erlenborn Martin Stuckey 
Mathias, Md Sullivan 
Eshleman May Taft 
Evans, Colo. Mayne Talcott 
Everett Meskill Taylor 
Evins, Tenn. Michel Teague, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. Thompson, Ga. 
Feighan Miller, Ohio Thomson, Wis. 
Findley Mills Tuck 
Fino Minish Udall 
Fisher Minshall Ullman 
Flood Mize Vander Jagt 
ynt Mo: Vigorito 
Ford, Gerald R. Montgomery Waggonner 
Fountain Moore Walker 
Frelinghuysen Mor Wampler 
Friedel Morris, N. Mex, Watkins 
Fulton, Pa Morton Watson 
Fulton, Tenn. Mosher Whalley 
Fuqua (OSS White 
Gardner Murphy, III Whitener 
Garmatz Murphy, N.Y. Whitten 
Gathings Myers Widnall 
Gettys Natcher Williams, Pa. 
Gibbons Nelsen Willis 
Goodell O’Konski Wilson, Bob 
Goodling O'Neal, Ga. Winn 
Gray O'Neill, Mass. Wright 
Griffiths Passman Wyatt 
Gross Perkins Wydler 
Grover Pettis Wylie 
Gubser Philbin Wyman 
Gurney Pickle Young 
Haley Pike Zablocki 
Hall Pirnie Zion 
Halleck Poage Zwach 
NOT VOTING 49 
le Clausen, Eckhardt 
Baring Don H. Edwards, Ala. 
Berry Clawson, Del Fallon 
Bingham Conyers Galifianakis 
Brown, Calif. Dawson Giaimo 
Carey de la Garza Green, Oreg. 
Celler Dowdy Hagan 
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Harvey Mailliard Selden 
Hays Mathias, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Herlong Morse, Mass. Tenzer 
Holifield Nichols Utt 
Hosmer Patman Vanik 
Kelly Pelly Watts 
King, Calif Pepper Wiggins 
Long, La. Resnick Wilson, 
McEwen Roth Charles H. 
Macdonald, St. Onge 

Mass. Scheuer 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Tenzer for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 

Mr. Bingham for, with Mr. St. Onge 
against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Fallon against. 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr, Teague of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Scheuer for, with Mr. Selden against. 

Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. Carey against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr, Wiggins. . 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Del 
Clawson. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr, Utt. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Roth. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Hagan. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Charles H, Wilson. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Brown of Call- 
fornia. 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts and Mr. 
CONTE changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the resolution. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 343, nays 44, not voting 44, 


[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS 343 

Abbitt Blatnik Cederberg 
Abernethy Chamberlain 
Adair Boland Clancy 
Adams Bolton Clark 
Addabbo Bow Clausen, 
Albert Brademas Don H 
Anderson, Til. Bray Cleveland 
Anderson, ey Collier 

Tenn, Brock Colmer 
Andrews, Ala. Brooks Conable 

drews, Broomfield Conte 

N. Dak. Brotzman Corbett 
Arends Brown, Mich. Corman 
Ashbrook Brown,Ohio Cowger 
Ashmore Broyhill, N.C. Cramer 
Aspinall Broyhill, Va. Culver 

S Buchanan Cunningham 

Baring Burke, Fla. is 
Bates Burke, Mass Daddario 
Battin Burleson Daniels 
Belcher Burton, Utah Davis, Ga 

ell Bush Davis, Wis. 
Bennett Byrnes, Wis. Delaney 

tts Cabell Dellenback 

Bevill Cahill Denney 
Biester Carey Dent 
Blackburn Carter Derwinski 
Blanton Casey Devine 


Jones, Mo. 


Kastenmeier 
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Snyder 
Stafford 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Nix 
O'Hara, III. 


Podell 


Thompson, N.J. 
Yates 
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NOT VOTING 44 


Hagan Patman 

Bingham Harvey Pelly 
Brown, Calif Hays Pepper 
Celler Herlong Purcell 
Clawson, Del Hosmer Resnick 
Conyers King, Calif Roth 
Dawson Kuykendall St. Onge 
de la Garza Landrum Scheuer 

wdy Leggett Selden 
Eckhardt Long, La Teague, Tex. 
Fallon McEwen Utt 
Fascell Mailliard Vanik 
Galifianakis Mathias, Calif. Watts 
Giaimo Morse, Mass. Wilson, 
Green, Oreg. Nichols Charles H. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Bingham 

t. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Conyers against. 
Mr. Teague of Texas for, with Mr. Resnick 


Mr. Selden for, with Mr. Scheuer against. 
Mr. Nichols for, with Mr. Dawson against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Morse. 

Mr, Dowdy with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mathias of 
California. 

Mr, Brown of California with Mr, 
Kuykendall. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Ashley with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr, de la Garza. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on House Resolu- 
tion 1042, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


IRREGULAR, UNSCHEDULED, OVER- 
TIME DIFFERENTIAL FOR POSTAL 
FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1085 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1085 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R, 14933) 
to modify certain provisions of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to hours of work 
and overtime for certain employees in the 
postal field service, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
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to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Larta], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no contro- 
versy on the rule before us. It is an open 
rule, providing for 1 hour of debate. 

Therefore, I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr, Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
legislation is: First, to authorize the 
Postmaster General to provide premium 
pay on an annual basis at an appropriate 
percentage of basic compensation for 
certain postal field service employees, 
such as postal inspectors, who occupy 
positions in which the hours of 
duty cannot be controlled administra- 
tively, and which require substantial 
amounts of irregular, unscheduled, over- 
time duty and duty at night, on Sundays, 
and on holidays, with the employee being 
responsible for recognizing circumstances 
which require him to remain on duty; 
second, the legislation also changes the 
method of computing the basic compen- 
sation of postal inspectors from a 6-day- 
week basis to a 5-day-week basis by 
changing the present 312-day-per-year 
basis to a 260-day basis. 

The provisions will not apply to post- 
masters; employees in salary levels PFS- 
16 and above, or to employees covered by 
section 3581 of title 39, United States 
Code, which prescribes a method of pay- 
ing overtime for employees assigned to 
road duty. 

The premium pay to be provided will 
be on an annual basis under conditions 
established by the Postmaster General in 
lieu of any other premium pay. The 
amount of the premium pay is to be de- 
termined by the Postmaster General, as 
an appropriate percentage of not less 
than 10 percent nor more that 25 percent 
of such part of the employees compensa- 
tion as does not exceed the maximum pay 
step for salary level PFS-11. 

Also, the premium pay may be paid 
to such an employee only to the extent 
that the payment does not cause the 
aggregate rate of compensation for any 
pay period to exceed the maximum rate 
of salary level PFS-18. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
3575(a) of title 39, United States Code, 
to grant the Postmaster General author- 
ity to exclude certain employees in re- 
gional offices in salary levels PFS-15 and 
below from the provisions of section 
3571, relating to maximum hours of 
work; section 3573, relating to compen- 
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satory time, overtime, and holidays; and 
section 3574, relating to night work. 

Under the existing provisions of sec- 
tion 3575(a) postmasters, rural carriers, 
postal inspectors, and employees in sal- 
ary levels PFS-16 and above, are ex- 
empted from the provisions of such three 
sections. The purpose of this change is 
to add authority for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to exempt such employees in the 
regional offices in salary levels PFS—15 
and below as he may designate. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 
3541(d) of title 39, United States Code, 
to remove “postal inspectors” from the 
application of paragraphs 3 and 4. 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 of subsection (d) 
prescribe the method of computing the 
daily rate of basic compensation for 
postal employees. 

Paragraph 3 requires that the annual 
rate of compensation shall be divided 
by 312, to compute the daily rate for 
postmasters in fourth class post offices, 
postal inspectors, and rural carriers— 
other than substitute rural carriers. The 
amendment will remove postal inspec- 
tors from this method of computation. 

Paragraph 4 provides that the hourly 
rate of basic compensation shall be mul- 
tiplied by the number of daily hours of 
service required to compute the daily 
rate of basic compensation for annual 
rate employees other than postmasters, 
postal inspectors, and rural carriers. The 
amendment will subject postal inspectors 
to the provisions of paragraph 4. 

The salaries of employees throughout 
the postal field service generally are com- 
puted on the basis of a 5-day workweek. 
The daily rate of compensation for such 
employees is computed by dividing the 
annual rate by 260-day employment 
basis. 

The salaries of postal inspectors under 
existing law are computed on the basis of 
a 6-day workweek. Paragraph 3, referred 
to above, requires that the daily rate of 
compensation for postal inspectors be 
computed by dividing the present annual 
rate of basic compensation by 312-day 
employment basis. 

Section 3 of the bill has the effect of 
changing the method of computing the 
daily rate of compensation of postal in- 
spectors by dividing the annual rate of 
basic compensation by 260 instead of 312. 
The proposed change will be in accord 
with the general 40-hour workweek 
policy. 

The cost of this legislation estimated 
by the Post Office Department, assuming 
that all eligible employees will qualify 
for a full 25-percent differential, and 
using the rates of compensation in postal 
field service schedule II, which will be- 
come effective July 1, 1968, to be $4,- 
369,000. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 14933) to modify certain provi- 
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sions of title 39, United States Code, re- 
lating to hours of work and overtime for 
certain employees in the postal field 
service, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 14933, with 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 14933 is a bill 
which I introduced on the basis of 
an official request of the Postmaster 
General. It was supported unanimously 
in my Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions and there were no opposing votes 
in the full Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. One member of the full 
committee announced his intention to 
offer an amendment on the floor which 
would restrict the coverage of the bill. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize the Postmaster General in his 
discretion to provide a premium over- 
time differential, on an annual basis at 
an appropriate percentage of basic com- 
pensation, for certain postal field service 
employees. The employees who will bene- 
fit by this bill are those who the Post- 
master General determines hold positions 
in which the length of the hours of duty 
cannot be controlled administratively. 
The employees expected to be covered 
by this bill work long, irregular, unsched- 
uled hours, at night, on Sundays and 
holidays, in situations where the em- 
ployee himself is responsible for recog- 
nizing the need to remain on duty. At the 
present time this type of employee gen- 
erally works over 50 hours & week. 

The legislation also changes the 
method of computing the basic compen- 
sation of postal inspectors from a 6-day- 
week basis to a 5-day-week basis, by 
changing the present 312-days-per-year 
ratio to a 260-day basis. 

EXCLUSIONS 


This bill specifically prohibits applica- 
tion to: 

First. Postmasters; 

Second. Employees referred to in sec- 
tion 3581 of title 39, relating to road duty 
employees of the postal transportation 
servico and the motor vehicle service; 
ani 

Third. Employees in salary levels PFS- 
16 and above. 

STATEMENT 

H.R. 14933 will remedy a defect in ex- 

isting law which at present is inadequate 
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with respect to equal overtime treatment 
for employees in certain positions in the 
postal field service. Under the bill the 
Postmaster General must determine that 
the position of the particular employee 
requires him to perform irregular and 
unscheduled overtime. There are three 
major groups who are expected to be 
covered: First, postal inspectors; sec- 
ond, real estate officers; and third, postal 
service officers. Today there are 1,130 
postal inspectors and the average work- 
week is 53.4 hours per week. There are 
308 postal service officers who have a 
workweek of 56.4 hours, and 92 real 
estate officers who have an average work- 
week of over 50 hours. Two real estate 
officers in my district of the Philadelphia 
region averaged 69 hours per week during 
a recent accounting period. 
POSTAL INSPECTORS 

Postal inspectors are special repre- 
sentatives of the Postmaster General. 
They are members of the enforcement 
arm of the Department, and they are re- 
sponsible for auditing, and inspection 
activities within the Department as well. 
Where a crime occurs or a catastrophe 
affecting the mail, postal personnel, or 
the postal service, inspectors must be on 
the job, and stay on the job until it is 
completed. 

POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS 


Postal service officers are trouble- 
shooters for the regional offices of the 
Post Office Department. Their basic job 
is to travel in a specific area and expedite 
the transportation and the handling of 
the mail. This job is basically a produc- 
tion and efficiency job. Less than 1 per- 
cent of their time is spent on public re- 
lations. In our overloaded mail system 
that delivers more mail than all of the 
postal departments of the world com- 
bined, this troubleshooting job is a key 
position. 

REAL ESTATE OFFICERS 

Real estate officers have to negotiate 
with bidders for acquisition of property 
through leases, rental agreements, as- 
signable land options or purchase agree- 
ments. Surveys of real estate must be 
conducted by these men, as well as the 
appraisal of land. Much of the employee’s 
activity is confined to night duty. He 
must meet with owners, city developers, 
planning commissions, boards of zoning 
appeals, and similar groups which nor- 
mally only meet in the evening. 

The work these men do cannot be con- 
trolled administratively. It is emergency 
and do-it-now work. They are among the 
responsible employees in the postal field 
service. 

Under existing provisions of 39 United 
States Code 3573, most postal field service 
employees in salary levels PFS-11 and be- 
low are entitled to overtime compensa- 
tion for work in excess of 8 hours a day, 
or for work in excess of 40 hours a week. 
Under this bill the Postmaster General 
will be provided with the discretion to 
prescribe an annual premium pay differ- 
ential for those employees of the postal 
field service whose duties as unsuper- 
vised employees precluded them from 
sharing the benefits of the present pre- 
mium pay system, 
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cost 


The Post Office Department estimates 
that the annual cost of this legislation 
would be $4,369,000, assuming that ap- 
proximately 1,430 eligible employees will 
qualify for a full 25-percent differential, 
and using the rates of compensation in 
postal field service schedule II, which 
will become effective July 1, 1968, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 205, Pub- 
lic Law 90-206. 

The premium pay to be provided will 
be on an annual basis under conditions 
established by the Postmaster General in 
lieu of any other premium pay. The 
amount of the premium pay is to be de- 
termined by the Postmaster General, as 
an appropriate percentage of not less 
than 10 percent nor more than 25 per- 
cent of such part of the employee’s com- 
pensation as does not exceed the maxi- 
mum pay step for salary level PFS-11. 
In addition, the premium pay may not 
cause the employee’s aggregate rate of 
compensation for any pay period to ex- 
ceed the maximum rate of salary level 
PFS-18. 

CONCLUSION 

This bill corrects an inequity. It pro- 
vides a premium pay differential in lieu 
of overtime compensation for those em- 
ployees who have to work in emergen- 
cies or circumstances that require them 
to work alone without supervision. A 
postal inspector trailing a criminal, a 
postal service employee removing a mail 
bottleneck, or a real estate officer work- 
ing with a local city council must work 
under uncontrollable circumstances. This 
bill gives these people the same rights 
that other Government employees have. 
Postal employees under the postal pay 
system should be removed from this in- 
equitable situation. 

IRREGULAR WORK SCHEDULES 
POSTAL INSPECTORS 

There are 1,030 postal inspectors in 
PFS levels 10-15, and 94 in PFS levels 
16-20. The breakdown by levels that 
would be covered by this legislation is— 

Employees 
228 76 


Employees in PFS—16 and above, not 
covered by the legislation, are— 


RRB shh eo ͤ ̃ sates Ra 18 
222 8 15 
E e ee ree 15 
777% SS SE a SS ieee ee 16 


Average workweek: 53.4 hours per week. 


I include the following release from the 
Post Office Information Service: 


Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 
today lauded the Postal Inspectors for the 
62 per cent increase in mail fraud arrests in 
the first half of the 1968 fiscal year, in open- 
ing the four-day Washington conference of 
the Service's 58 top fraud specialists. 

“With the great majority of these promot- 
ers preying upon the consumer, the 548 
arrests in the first six months of this fiscal 
year reflect the significant contribution you 
are making to President Johnson’s drive 
against fraudulent and deceptive business 
practices,” Mr. O’Brien said. There were 338 
arrests in the same period in 1966. 
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The Postmaster General said that the sharp 
increases in arrests not only reflected im- 
proved enforcement techniques, but that the 
American consumer is becoming better in- 
formed. In the past five years, Mr. O’Brien 
said, the number of fraud complaints from 
consumers has climbed from 83,000 a year to 
135,000 last year, an increase of 53 per cent. 

“The low-income consumer,” Mr. O’Brien 
Said, “is a primary target for mail fraud 
schemes which are costing Americans some 
$500 million a year. Those hard pressed to 
meet present needs are particularly vulner- 
able to dishonest home improvement con- 
tractors, chain-referral selling schemes, 
fraudulent debt consolidators, and medical 
frauds.” 

The Chief Postal Inspector, Henry B. Mon- 
tague, said that “the Department is adding 
10 men to its staff of 110 fraud specialists, 
because of the increased number of com- 
plaints. 

“The savings to the American consumer 
is many times the costs of investigative 
time used in fraud cases.” Mr. Montague 
added that the convictions in just one chain- 
referral operation in August, 1967, halted 
a promotion which had already taken $110 
million from the consumer—40 times more 
than we spent in combating mail fraud 
schemes last year. 

Timothy J. May, the Post Office Depart- 
ment's General Counsel, said “We are hope- 
ful that the Congress will strengthen this 
year the civil postal fraud statute (Title 39, 
U.S.C., Section 4005) by eliminating the 
need to prove that the promoter intended 
to defraud. 

“Because the civil statute, as contrasted 
with the criminal one, seeks to prevent the 
illegal promoter from receiving remittances 
through the mail, rather than punishing 
him with a fine and prison sentence, we feel 
that the Department should only have to 
prove that the promoter is seeking funds 
through the mail and that his claims have 
been found to be false.” 

Mr. May added that “the burden of hav- 
ing to prove intent is critical because under 
the civil statute we do not have subpoena 
power—which is often essential to gathering 
evidence that the promoter intended to 
defraud.” 

The other speakers today included 
Frederick C. Belen, Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and Chief Judge Roszel C. Thomsen, 
U.S. Federal Court, District of Maryland. 

Tomorrow the fraud specialists will be 
addressed by Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
Fred M. Vinson, Jr., Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Nathaniel E. Kossack, Criminal Division 
of Justice, Herbert Edelhertz, Chief of the 
Fraud Section in the Criminal Division at 
Justice, and William A. Duvall, Acting 
Judicial Officer and Chief Hearing Examiner 
at the Post Office Department. 

The speakers on Wednesday will include 
A. Harris Kenyon, of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration and Frank C. Hale, Federal 
Trade Commission. 

On Thursday three executives from the 
National Better Business Bureau in New 
York will address the conference. They are 
Kenneth B. Willson, President, and Van 
Miller and Irving Ladimer, both Vice Presi- 
dents. Other speakers will include Douglas 
Tindal, Managing Director of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Washington. 


POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS 


There are 308 postal service officers 
divided by levels, as follows: 


Employees 

SRV OE IO et te one a ame eae 125 
III. T 111 
NM y nee 62 
Deli <e5 ee eee 10 
Tojal i 308 


Average workweek: 56.4 hours per week. 
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These employees are the traveling 
representatives of the regional directors, 
and are responsible in an assigned area 
for taking whatever action may be neces- 
sary to expedite the transportation and 
the handling of the mail. They are re- 
sponsible for furnishing the operational 
guidelines to employees of postal instal- 
lations and contract carriers within their 
area. 

These officers currently are not paid 
any overtime compensation or night dif- 
ferential. Such benefits could be ex- 
tended to these employees under existing 
law. Should it become necessary to pay 
overtime at time and one-half, it would 
be much more costly than to pay the 25- 
percent differential under the proposed 
legislation. 

Statistical information from the Post 
Office follows: 

Postal service officers, analysis of work per- 
formed during fiscal year 1967 based on 
workload statistics 


Percent of 
Activities total time 
T 38. 38 
Collection and delivery suje 8. 76 
Mail movement ad 14. 30 
Followup on inspection reports 2.93 
Establish and discontinue post of- 
_ fices, branches, and stations 1.79 
Space and equipment needs (in- 
cludes processing forms 7372 - 72 
Appraisal of postmasters (only when 
specifically assigned) +22 
Training postmasters 2.30 
Patron and community relations 
(includes dedications) 90 
Department and region programs 3. 18 
General administration, planning 
and attending meetings (includes 
time spent writing reports and an- 
swering inquiries) -=-= ==- == mu = 17.70 
Travel (does not include 45% of 
travel during non-duty hours) 8.50 
Routine visits to 2d, 3d, and 4th- 
class post offlces 32 
1 100. 00 
Total hours for 300 Postal Service 
Officers during fiscal year 1967 796, 250 
Average per man 2, 654 
Weeks worked (allowing 4 weeks for 
sick and annual leave —a low esti- 
TAG hie en ee 48 
pa nie duty hours per man per 
Sette sisi wale 35 56.4 


Why Postal Service officers can’t be fitted 
into 40-hour week: 

Early morning (5-6 AM) peak mail receipts 
and evening (7-9 PM) peak mail dispatches 
are covered. 

Weekend coverage of mail handling. 

Travel between post offices before or after 
peak mail handling observations. 

Output would be reduced 28%. 

Approximately 90 additional Postal Service 
officers would be needed to maintain current 
output. 

If postal inspectors get premium pay, we 
will be obligated to pay overtime to Postal 
Service officers—far more costly than pro- 
posed premium pay. 


POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS 

Positions 
Region and domicile — — 
Level Number 
Pw —*¾ a = gee 19 
Greensboro, N.C 15 1 
Raleigh, Ni. S. * 2 1 
Greenville, S.C__ 15 1 
Augusta, E E 15 1 
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POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS—Continued 
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POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS—Continued 


Positions g A Positions 
Region and domicile Region and domicile — 
Level Number Level Number 
Atlanta Continued Dr a eee 13 
Tallahassee, Fla... 15 1 — 
Orlando, Fla 15 1 Denver, Colo 15 1 
Miami, Fla 15 1 Grand Junction, Colo 15 1 
West Palm Beac 15 1 Cheyenne, Wyo.. 15 1 
Atlanta, G2 15 1 Salt Lake City, Ut: 15 1 
Fayetteville, N.C.. 14 1 Phoenix, Ariz.. 3 15 2 
tlanta, Ga 14 2 Danvyér;- Colo: 5... 5-2-2 ce eee 14 1 
Macon, Ga 14 1 Camee Wyo Se 5 Ses - 526-1 a se 14 1 
Savannah, 6a 14 1 Flagstaff, Ariz. — pe 14 1 
Asheville, N.C____ 14 1 Augeri, EEE 14 1 
Charleston, S. C 12 1 . UR Be esa 12 1 
Albany, G6 12 1 Denver, C000. 10 2 
Atlanta, Ga 12 1 — 
Do... 10 OE ATA NE E EE ESE A 17 
Boston eee 29 Memphis, Tenn. a 15 1 
Chattanooga, Ten 9 15 1 
D oui ce atchke-- pean 15 1 Mobile, Ala... if 15 1 
Providence, R 15 1 Meridian, Miss. > 15 1 
Framingham, Mass. 2 15 1 Birmingham, Als. — 5 15 1 
White River Junction, Vt. DLN 15 1 Memphis, Tenn ect 14 2 
Rutland, Vt. 15 1 Jackson, Miss. ae 14 1 
Portsmouth, N. H. z - 15 1 Gulfport, Miss. — 14 1 
Portland. Maine. 15 1 Decatur, Ala £ 14 1 
15 1 Knoxville, Tenn R 14 1 
133 i 
jontgomery, - 
14 1 Birmingham, Ala_ 6 14 1 
14 2 Columbus, Miss. — 14 1 
Providence, N ---- 8 14 1 Nashville, Tenn Š 12 1 
Worcester, Mass A 14 1 Cookeville, Tenn.........-.--...------ 12 1 
Manchester, N.H- 4 1 
Augusta, Maine 14 1 19 
Waterville, Maine 14 1 
Bangor, Maine 14 1 2 
New London, Conn 14 1 1 
New Haven, Conn 14 1 2 
Boston, Mass 12 2 1 
S ringfield, Mass 12 2 1 
hite River Junction, 12 1 1 
Concord, M 1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 
19 1 
1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 $ 
1 1 
1 
1 23 
2 
522 1 . 15 1 
1 Poughkeepsie, N.Y. x 15 1 
SEET 4 Utica, N NY. oon 18 1 
Eat st ‘Louis, iit. 14 1 Syr; 15 1 
Detroit, Mich s 14 1 Brooklyn ang Island Terminal). - 15 1 
—.— a, Mich 14 1 New York, 15 2 
Chicago, Ill 10 1 Glens Falls, N.Y 14 1 
Watertown, N.Y 14 1 
TTT 23 San Juan, P. 14 1 
New York, N. 14 6 
Cincinnati, Ohio 15 2 3 12 5 
Columbus, Ohio 15 ( 10 2 
Marion, Ohio 15 1 
Fort Wayne, Ind 15 hee ße 29 
W Ind 15 1 
Evansville, Ind. 15 1 15 1 
Louisville, K 15 1 15 1 
bo 1 15 1 
Oh 1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
1 15 1 
2 15 1 
- 14 1 
19 Pittsburgh, Pa x 14 1 
Greensburg, Pa. a5 14 1 
1 Camden, N.]. 8 14 1 
1 La 32 14 1 
1 New Brunswick, N. 14 1 
1 Philadelphia, Pa. 14 1 
} Johnstown, Pa. 12 1 
1 15 
I I 
i i 
1 — — 
ryan, Tex 1 21 
McAllan, Tex... 14 1 
Dallas, fe. 14 1 1 
Do... 12 2 1 
Abilene, Tex. 12 1 1 
Alexandria, Li 12 1 1 
Beaumont, Tex.. 12 1 Des Moines, lowa. 15 1 
Sioux City, (a PS GS A 15 1 
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POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS—Continued 
Positions 
Level 


Region and domicile 
Number 


ST. LOUIS continued 
Columbia, Mo. 14 
Cedar Rapids, lo Wa 


San Bernardino, Calif 


1 

1 

ason City, IoW 14 1 
Kirksville, Mo. 14 1 
West Memph 14 1 
Fayetteville, Ark... 14 1 
efferson City, Mo 14 1 
Rolla, Mo. 14 1 
Council Bluffs, lo 14 1 
t. Joseph, Mo 14 1 
Burlington, lowa.. 12 1 
Fort Smith, Ak. 12 1 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 12 1 
Poplar Bluff 12 1 
St Louis, Mo. 12 1 
KAnn 23 
Oakland, Calif. 15 1 
San Jose, Calif 15 1 
Redding, Calif 15 1 
Sacramento, Calif. 15 1 
Van Nuys, Calif 15 1 
Inglewood 15 1 
Long Beach, Cali 15 1 
San Diego, 15 1 
Honolulu, 15 1 
Alhambra, Cal 15 1 
Santa Ana, Cali 15 1 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 4 1 
Pasadena, Calif... 14 l 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


P 
o 


—— 88 — a et att tt tt tet pt 


Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C.. 
Battimare, d iepen 
Martinsburg, W. Va.. 
Norfolk, Va 


— 
o 


1 

1 

1 

* — 15 1 

15 1 

15 1 

15 1 

15 1 

14 1 

3 14 1 

14 1 

1 —. — 14 1 

Va. 14 1 

Cumberland, Md 14 1 
Bristol, Va 14 1 
Huntington, W. 14 1 
Baltimore, Md.. 12 1 
—. oS LL a 12 1 


= 

È y 
F g 

© 


1 

15 1 

15 1 

15 1 

Lawton, Okla... 15 1 

McAlester, Okla___... 15 1 

Grand Island, Nebr. 14 1 

Topeka, Kans 14 1 

Dodge City, Kans 14 1 

Enid, OR 14 1 

North Platte, Nebr 12 1 

Shawnee, Okla. 12 1 

De 12 1 
Total: 

Level 15 125 

Level 14 ill 

Level 12 62 

Level 10. 10 

———— cade sun cath embark 308 
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[Standard Position Descriptions, 
tional Code 2305, Chapter C] 

POSTAL FIELD SERVICE STANDARD POSITION 9-89 

Salary Level: PFS-15 

Title: Postal Service Officer 

Key Position Reference No. 37 


BASIC FUNCTION 


As the traveling representative of the re- 
gional director is responsible in an assigned 
area for taking action to expedite the mail 
in transit within, emanating from or enter- 
ing that postal area. Is responsible for the 
proper operational guidance of all postal in- 
stallations and star and mail messenger 
routes within his territory in order that the 
most efficient and economical service may 
be rendered. This position is located in an 
average postal area which is characterized 
by a small number of large post offices in the 
area, average volume of originating mail, 
mail movement coordination problems of 
average difficulty with other regions, and 
mail movement in limited number of major 
business or industrial areas. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

(A) Takes action to expedite the distribu- 
tion and movement of mail by: 

(1) Making certain that mail is handled 
properly, expeditiously, and economically at 
all points at all times. 

(ii) Reviewing service activities of all 
postal installations and contract operators, 
including star route and mail messengers to 
be certain that maximum efficiency in opera- 
tion is maintained. 

(iii) Planning, developing and recom- 
mending revised methods for movement and 
distribution of mail within his assigned ter- 
ritory. 

(B) Reviews requests for and makes rec- 
ommendations concerning personnel com- 
plements, installations’ organization and 
supervisory appointments when required by 
the regional director. 

(C) Reviews requests for and makes rec- 
ommendations concerning the establishment 
of city delivery service, contract branches 
and stations, rural stations and rural routes, 
star routes and mail messenger routes by 
the regional director when required. 

(D) Reviews allowances for larger installa- 
tions and recommends action to regional di- 
rector when required by him. 

(E) Appraises the performance of installa- 
tion heads; evaluates the effectiveness of 
management at installations and recom- 
mends corrective action. 

(F) Acts as advisor to postal installation 
heads on all postal activities performed in 
their installations; consults with postmasters 
concerning irregularities reported by postal 
inspectors, internal auditors, and Civil Serv- 
ice Commission inspectors and assists post- 
masters in taking necessary corrective action. 

(G) As directed, represents the regional 
director before organizations, civie meetings, 
etc., and at dedications; handles other public 
relations matters. 

(H) Keeps the regional director currently 
informed, through the principal postal serv- 
ice officer, concerning problems and develop- 
ments in his area. 

(I) As required, performs special assign- 
ments, and may be assigned to act in absence 
of higher level postal service officer. 

(J) Assures that appropriate liaison be- 
tween post office management officials and 
employee organization representatives is ac- 
complished with respect to (1) employee 
complaint cases to which postal service officer 
has been assigned and (2) operating and or- 
ganizational change matters in which postal 
service officer has participated. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Is responsible to the deputy regional direc- 
tor or director, postal service officer programs, 
to whom he makes recommendations regard- 
ing the movement and distribution of mail 
and operation of the postal installations in 
assigned area. Obtains technical advice and 


Occupa- 
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guidance from key members of the regional 
director’s staff on problems relating to their 
areas of specialization. Incumbent is subject 
to reassignment according to the needs of the 
postal service. 
[Standard Position Descriptions, Occupa- 
tional Code 2305, Chapter C] 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE STANDARD POSITION 
9-90 
Salary Level: PFS-14 
Title: Postal Service Officer 
Key Position Reference No. 35 
BASIC FUNCTION 

As the traveling representative of the 
regional director is responsible in a less 
complex area for the expeditious movement 
of mail in transit within, emanating from, 
or entering that postal area, or in a more 
complex area serves as an assistant to the 
postal service officer in charge of that area. 
A less complex area is one having one or 
two million-dollar offices and any number 
of smaller offices, less than average volume 
of originating mail, and only routine mall 
movement problems within the area. Incum- 
bent is responsible for the proper opera- 
tional guidance of all postal installations 
and star and mail messenger routes within 
his territory in order that the most efficient 
and economical service may be rendered. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


(A) Represents the regional director in 
advising postmasters as to operations of sta- 
tionary installations and mobile units in- 
cluding collection service, distribution pro- 
cedures, pouching and dispatching mall, de- 
livery services, work methods, case diagrams, 
furniture and equipment layouts and space 
needs, 

(B) Reviews operations, and distribution 
of mobile units when required; analyzes 
services and operations of contract opera- 
tors, including star route and mail mes- 
sengers; reviews transportation patterns 
within, emanating from, and entering area 
of his responsibility, and makes recommen- 
dations concerning all of these matters to 
assure expeditious movement of mails. 

(C) When required by the regional di- 
rector, consults with and advises post- 
masters concerning manpower estimates, 
controls, usage, and complement changes. 

(D) Coordinates special survey groups as 
directed. 

(E) When required by the regional direc- 
tor, consults with postmasters regarding the 
establishment of city delivery service, con- 
tract branches and stations, rural stations 
and rural routes, star routes and mail mes- 
senger routes, and extension of city delivery 
service, rural routes and star routes and 
recommends action to be taken. 

(F) As directed, represents the regional di- 
rector before organizations and civic meet- 
ings and at dedications; handles other pub- 
lic relations matters. 

(G) Consults with postmasters concerning 
irregularities reported by postal inspectors, 
internal auditors, and Civil Service Commis- 
sion inspectors and assists postmasters in 
taking necessary corrective action. 

(H) Appraises installation administration 
and supervision and makes corrective recom- 
mendations. 

(I) Keeps the regional director currently 
informed, through the principal postal serv- 
ice officer concerning problems and develop- 
ments in the field. 

(J) Assures that appropriate liaison be- 
tween post office management officials and 
employee organization representatives is ac- 
complished with respect to (1) employee com- 
plaint cases to which postal service officer 
has been assigned and (2) operating and 
organizational change matters in which 
postal service officer has participated. 

(K) Assists in training postal service of- 
ficer trainees; performs other duties as di- 
rected by the principal postal service officer, 
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including participation in the orientation 
of new 
(L) From time to time, may be assigned 
responsibility for a more complex postal 
area. 
ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Is responsible to the deputy regional di- 
rector or to the director, postal service officer 
programs or other postal service officer, to 
whom he makes recommendations regarding 
the distribution and movement of mail and 
for the operation of the postal installations 
in his assigned area. Obtains technical ad- 
vice and guidance from key members of the 
regional director’s staff on problems relating 
to their areas of specialization. Incumbent is 
subject to reassignment according to the 
needs of the postal service. 


{Chapter C, Standard Position Descriptions, 
Occupational Code 2305] 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE STANDARD POSITION 9-258 


Salary Level: PFS-12 
Title: Postal Service Officer 
Key Position Reference No. 31 


BASIC FUNCTION 


Participates under guidance of postal serv- 
ice officer counselor and other postal service 
officers in all phases of postal service officer 
work, particularly in surveys and administra- 
tive matters involving the operation of postal 
installations and mail movement require- 
ments, 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


(A) Attends instruction courses on the 
work of the postal service officer program 
and receives on-the-job training preparatory 
to assignment in territory of less complex 
area, 

(B) During on-the-job training, under su- 
pervision of a postal service officer, under- 
takes assignments which are consistent with 
his training experience and development 
3 in part or in whole such duties 


Paay Reviewing operations of postal installa- 
tions including delivery and collection serv- 
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ice, distribution procedures, pouching and 
dispatching mail, work methods, case dia- 
grams, furniture and equipment layouts and 
space needs, 

(ii) Consults and advises with postmasters 
concerning manpower estimating; control, 
usage and complement requirements. 

(lii) Participates in operational survey 
groups, 

(iv) Consults with postmasters regarding 
establishment of city delivery service, con- 
tract stations and branches, rural stations 
and rural routes, star and mail messenger 
routes, extensions of city delivery service, 
rural and star route service and recommends 
action to be taken. 

(v) Consults with postmasters and renders 
assistance in correcting irregularities re- 
ported by postal inspectors, internal audi- 
tors and Civil Service tors. 

(vi) Assists in appraising installation ad- 
ministration and supervision and submits 
corrective recommendations, 

(vil) Keeps the postal service officer when 
he is assisting currently informed of the 
problems and developments in the field. 

(vill) Performs such other duties as di- 
rected including participation in the orien- 
tation of new postmasters. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports to deputy regional director or di- 
rector, postal service officer programs 
through the postal service officer whom he is 
assisting and who is responsible for his train- 
ing, supervision, assignments and work 
review. 


[Standard Position Descriptions, Occupa- 
tional Code 2305, Chapter C] 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE, STANDARD POSITION 
9-257 


Salary Level: PFS-10 
Title: Postal Service Officer 
Key Position Reference No. 27 


BASIC FUNCTION 

In a training assignment under close 

supervision by postal service officer coun- 
1967—6TH ACCOUNTING PERIOD—NOV. 5 TO DEC. 2 
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selor; receives orientation and basic instruc- 

tions and participates in the work involving 

proper guidance of postal installations, 
DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

(A) Attends training schools for both basic 
and advanced training in the work of the 

service officers and receives on-the- 
job training in the field. 

(B) During on-the-job training, under the 
guidance and supervision of postal service 
officer counselor, undertakes assignments 
which are consistent with his and 
development, performing in part or in whole 
such duties as: 

(1) Reviewing operations of postal instal- 
lations including delivery and collection 
service, distribution procedures, pouching 
and dispatching mail, work methods, case 
diagrams, furniture and equipment layouts 
and space needs. 

(ii) Consults and advises with postmasters 
concerning manpower estimating; control, 
usage and complement requirements. 

(ill) Participates in operational survey 
groups. 

(iv) Consults with postmasters regarding 
establishment of city delivery service, con- 
tract stations and branches, rural stations 
and rural routes, star and mail messenger 
routes, extensions of city delivery service, 
rural and star route service and recom- 
mends action to be taken. 

(v) Consults with postmasters and renders 
assistance in correcting irregularities re- 
ported by postal inspectors, internal audi- 
tors and Civil Service inspectors. 

(vi) Performs a variety of other matters 
determined by the degree of his experience 
and as assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports to deputy regional director or di- 
rector, postal service officer programs, 
through the postal service officer counselor 
responsible for his training superivision and 
work review, 


Date Post office Class Installation Purpose of visit Hours 
P ² ²˙ði.́m eT A 5m; ð , ̃ĩð ß ae LE K 
Monday, Nov. G --- Kansas City, Mo . Office reports correspondence: : 9 
Tuesday, Nov. 7... — Sehedlng o on gan w 10 sort es g erate, —.— 3 

pa ER erty, Mo 25 3 distribu ss), transportatio 3 
F en o. istmas pl > NT ta tet aa tele eee 2 
Wednesday, Nov. 8 8 6 
Wide So ni ee 333 2 
Thursday, Nov. 9.. 1 7 
Friday, Nov. 82 1 Office, pE and correspondence E a e E ee Se ee SR 8 
Saturday, Nov. SSS 1 SCF. Z Makeup and dispatch of mali 4 
%% nee Fea NER aR — EAT reese ß .,, p . ĩͤ ß i ee ee 
Monday, Nov. 15 5 — 1 — 1610 case No. 725, complaint file, transportation problems 534 
quday 1 — Scheduling of supervisors, makeup and dispatch of mail. 7 
nesda „Roy 2 ~ Followup on bn inspecti FFF 2 
GBENU Din 1, rural Marig Ster route, N report request. 6 
Thursda À ta iene sing alstrbution, Ist-and 2d-class, airmail................ 814 
Friday, Nov. 1 Makeup a and dispatch of mail, delayed Ah bet 8 
Saturday, Nov. 18 00 1 fice -= 
Sunday, Nov, 19 000 — 1 2 
Monday, Nov. 20. as 8 Mo... 1 64% 
uesday, Nov. 21____ _.. Kansas City, Mo. 1 2 
F 8 13 5 
50. 1 2 
Do.. 3: 2 
Wednesd 26 2 
Do pass 15 6 
n MO... p 2 
wena | REE Sey TTT 18 
FCC VT—TT—TTTV——T—T—V—TV—V—T—W—V—————— 28 
% » r ͤ ͤ y : .,. . ͤ E ͤ——————— 
Sunday, —— —— ß T ͤ ͤͤ—X—.‚— B . c ee eS Se aS 
Monday, Nov. 27 — 9 City, N,. Distribution and dispatch, case diagrams, office work 8 
uesday, Nov. 2: Richmond, Mo. 1610 complaint file, Christmas plans on scheduling. 2 
— SE = Warrensburg, M Manhour volume ts, scheduling, carrier service. 5 
Wednesday, Nov. 29. - Kansas City, Mo. Social security checks 10 
N S OEA ra OOS eects ce -- Makeup and dispatch of parcel post_ 2 
...... ß acccc Sar E GEE eee Scheduling delivery 399 A ao a eS aL 4 
be CGN SRST RTS eC . 2 1 -- Department project, scheduling, ore plans. 3 
fae ae es veh ie service, safety Ms 
tanspo 
Saturday, D Office W Work 5 
Total hours e — r. ñ ̃ ᷣ !, ß ñð . 177 


Thanksgiving holiday. 
? Annual leave. 


1 Holiday and 1 annual leave). 6 days zos: 1 annual leave, 1 Holiday, 1 Saturday, 3 Sundays. Trave! 


me between 


Note: 28 days accounting period: 19 duty days (4 Saturdays, 4 Sunda’ Pas ro 22 days on 


duty: Average 9.8 hours per regular duty day (based on 18 


28 minus 


urdays and Sundays 


post offices not includ: 
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REAL ESTATE OFFICERS 


There are 92 real estate officers; 18 in 
PFS-14 and 74 in PFS-15. 

The average workweek is over 50 hours 
per week. Two officers of the Philadel- 
phia Region averaged 69 hours per week 
during a recent accounting period. 

The basic function of this position 
is for the employee to conduct surveys 
concerning the real estate; appraise land 
and property values; negotiate with bid- 
ders for acquisition of property through 
leases, rental agreements, assignable 
land options, or purchase agreements. 
Much of the employee’s activity is con- 
fined to night duty. He must meet with 
owners, city developers, planning com- 
missions, boards of zoning appeals, and 
similar groups which normally meet 
only in the evening. 

Like the postal service officers, these 
employees currently are not paid any 
overtime or night differential. However, 
upon extension of the overtime premium 
provisions to postal inspectors, the De- 
partment feels that they would have to 
authorize either an overtime pay at time 
and one-half, or cut the employees back 
to a 40-hour workweek. Such action is 
estimated to require the employment of 
approximately 30 additional real estate 
officers. 

Statistical information follows: 


REAL ESTATE OFFICERS 


Positions 
Region and domicile 


Level Number 


Greensboro, N.C.. 
Columbia, S. G. 


Bridgeport, Conn 15 
Boston, Mass.. = 

Providence, R.I 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Portland, Maine. 
Brockton, Mass 


Grand Rapids, Mich z 
Detroit, Mich 15 
Chicago, III. 
Peoria, III. 
Centralia, III. 


Cincinnati 


Phoenix, Arz — 15 
Salt Lake City, Uta 15 


Montgome: 
Memphis, Penn. 
Chattanooga, Ten 


aaa 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Ws 
Aberdeen, S. Dak 


FFT 


New York, N. V. 
Albany, N. v 


rr 


— 


i 
— 
a 
NN a t — 


Syracuse, N. V. 
T0 14 
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REAL ESTATE OFFICERS—Continued 


Positions 
Region and domicile 
Level Number 
Philadelphia... ave--sst-ss~ diendemi iiye 9 
Philadelphia, Pa 15 4 
Newark, N.J.. 15 3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 2 
ß "BR SR Ae EE Se I 2 6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
9 
Los Angeles, Calif. 15 3 
San Francisco, Calif. ae 15 3 
San Diego, Calif. 15 1 
Sacramento, Calif 14 1 
Los Angeles, Calif_. 14 1 
rr E e ha de SAREE. 3 RES 5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
HH TTT 5 
15 2 
15 1 
15 1 
14 1 
Total: 
Level 14.. 18 
Level 15.. 74 


A 92 


{Standard Position Descriptions, Occupa- 
tional Code 1170, Chapter C] 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE STANDARD POSITION 9-86 


Salary Level: PFS-14 
Title: Real Estate Officer 
Key Position Reference No. 36 


BASIC FUNCTION 


Conducts surveys concerning real estate 
such as sites, leases, and space matters; ap- 
praises land and property values; negotiates 
with bidders for acquisition of property 
through leases, rental agreements, assignable 
land options or purchase agreements. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITEES 


(A) Conducts surveys in lease or rental 
cases to determine: prospects of obtaining 
adequate quarters in existing buildings; 
availability of sites and their values for con- 
struction of appropriate facilities; and com- 
petitive conditions available in the locality. 
Negotiates with city and local civic organiza- 
tions to obtain cooperation in selecting suit- 
able sites and stimulating competition for 
postal facility development. 

(B) Develops market data and funda- 
mental real estate information; appraises 
land and develops property values; negotiates 
with property owners to determine availabil- 
ity of assignable land options; recommends 
preferred site from service and real estate 
standpoint, including factors of price and 
location. 

(C) Analyzes and evaluates all real estate 
factors developed in surveys. Determines from 
a construction standpoint whether the exist- 
ing facilities are adequate as is or with re- 
modeling; whether the facility should be 
located in another building and if remodeling 
is required; or whether the Department 
should be housed in a new facility, and makes 
appropriate alternative recommendations to 
chief, real estate branch or user. Negotiates 
extension agreements for current quarters; 
negotiates for and obtains land options for 
appropriate sites. Prepares complete real 
estate information regarding each project 
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and presents to appropriate (space using) 
unit official for review. Takes necessary ac- 
tion to make real estate transaction accept- 
able from a service standpoint. Obtains con- 
currence and uses as basis of final action 
within delegated authority or forwards with 
recommendation to chief, real estate branch. 

(D) Prepares Bidders Package for use in 
solicitation for agreements to lease quarters 
on all projects within his delegated authority 
or as directed. Such a package may include 
one or more of the following advertisements, 
land options, forms for the agreements to 
lease addendums to the lease containing spe- 
cific building requirements determined by 
the real estate agent, site plans, elevations 
and floor layouts. Develops bidders and 
stimulates competition, furnishes all pro- 
spective bidders with Bidders Package for 
study and submission of proposals. 

(E) Conducts negotiations with bidders in 
the acquisition of postal space through 
lease rental agreement or assignable land 
option to obtain the best price for the Gov- 
ernment; considers in these negotiations 
adequacy of location from a postal service 
standpoint, prevailing land values and rental 
rates for comparable property; conformance 
to city ordinances and deed restrictions; mar- 
ketability of optioned land; financial re- 
sponsibility of bidder when construction is 
involved and bidder's ability to obtain fi- 
nancing at fair and reasonable rates. Re- 
views and analyzes all bids. Takes final ac- 
tion within delegated authority and for- 
wards others to chief, real estate branch with 
recommendations. 

(F) Supervises preparation of site plans 
and elevations and recommends design of 
new buildings; advises architects and engi- 
neers on postal requirements; inspects build- 
ings during construction for compliance with 
contract. Makes final inspection of leased 
quarters for readiness for occupancy and 
compliance with covenants of lease agree- 
ment; makes decision as to the date the in- 
stallation head shall accept occupancy. In 
so doing, there rests on his shoulders the 
responsibility for any mistakes which could 
bind the Government for liability to make 
payments for buildings which do not meet 
the requirements of the lease agreement. 
Recommends final acceptance. 

(G) Conducts surveys on nonpostal space 
in Government-owned buildings; recom- 
mends assignment or reassignment of space; 
studies need for extensions, remodeling or 
structural changes and in collaboration with 
regional engineer makes appropriate recom- 
mendations. At direction of regional real 
estate manager, collaborates with General 
Services Administration representatives in 
determining needed changes to Government- 
owned buildings. 

(H) Confers with postal officials, property 
owners; contractors; the investing public; 
bankers and mortgage companies; executives 
of industry, airline and railroad companies; 
municipal bodies such as city councils, zon- 
ing boards, etc.; and with public officials at 
all levels, including Congressmen and Sena- 
tors in negotiating for acquisition of postal 
space and the resolvement of difficulties en- 
countered. Confers with officials of other 
Government agencies in connection with the 
building management program. 

(I) Conducts special difficult investiga- 
tions as assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Reports to chief, real estate branch. 


[Standard Position Descriptions, Occupa- 
tional Code 1170, Chapter C] 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE STANDARD POSITION 
9-85 


Salary Level: PFS-15 
Title: Real Estate Officer 
Key Position Reference No. 38 
BASIC FUNCTION 
Conducts involved and difficult surveys 
concerning real estate such as sites, leases 
and space matters, appraises land and prop- 
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erty values; negotiates with bidders for 
acquisition of property through leases, rental 
agreements, assignable land options or pur- 
chase agreements, 

Nore.—This description is limited to those 
positions where the major portion of the in- 


cumbent’s time is devoted to lease and land. 


procurement cases, which require a high 
level of professional real estate competency 
and which involve complex negotiations and 
work preliminary to negotiation caused by 
problems such as high land values, limited 
availability of property, great public interest, 
etc. 
DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

(A) Conducts surveys in involved and dif- 
ficult lease or rental cases to determine: 
prospects of obtaining adequate quarters in 
existing buildings; availability of sites and 
their values for construction of appropriate 
facilities; and competitive conditions avail- 
able in the locality. Negotiates with city and 
local civic organizations to obtain coopera- 
tion in selecting suitable sites and stimulat- 
ing competition for postal facility develop- 
ment. 

(B) Develops market data and funda- 
mental real estate information; appraises 
land and develops property values; nego- 
tiates with property owners to determine 
availability of assignable land options; rec- 
ommends preferred site from service and 
real estate standpoint including factors of 
price and location. 

(C) Analyzes and evaluates all real estate 
factors developed in surveys. Determines 
from a construction standpoint whether the 
existing facilities are adequate as is or with 
remodeling; whether the facility should be 
located in another building and if remodel- 
ing is required; or whether the Department 
should be housed in a new facility, and makes 
appropriate alternative recommendations to 
chief, real estate branch or user. Negotiates 
extension agreements for current quarters; 
negotiates for and obtains land options for 
appropriate sites. Prepares complete real es- 
tate information regarding each project and 
presents to appropriate (space using) unit 
official for review. Takes necessary action to 
make real estate transaction acceptable from 
a service standpoint. Obtains concurrence 
and uses as basis of final action within dele- 
gated authority or forwards with recom- 
mendation to regional chief, real estate 
branch. 

(D) Prepares “Bidders Package” for use 
in solicitation for agreements to lease quar- 
ters on all projects within his delegated au- 
thority or as directed. Such a package may 
include one or more of the following: adver- 
tisements, land options, forms for the agree- 
ments to lease addendums to the lease con- 
taining specific building requirements de- 
termined by the Real Estate Agent, site 
plans, elevations and floor layouts. De- 
velops bidders and stimulates competition, 
furnishes all prospective bidders with Bid- 
ders Package for study and submission of 
proposals. 

(E) Conducts negotiations with bidders 
in the acquisition of postal space through 
lease rental agreement or assignable land 
option to obtain the best price for the Gov- 
ernment; considers in these negotiations 
adequacy of location from a postal service 
standpoint, prevailing land values and rental 
rates for comparable property; conformance 
to city ordinances and deed restrictions; 
marketability of optioned land; financial re- 
sponsibility of bidder when construction is 
involved and bidder’s ability to obtain fi- 
nancing at fair and reasonable rates. Reviews 
and analyzes all bids. Takes final action 
within delegated authority and forwards 
others to chief, real estate branch with 
recommendations. 

(F) Supervises preparation of site plans 
and elevations and recommends design of 
new buildings; advises architects and engi- 
neers on postal requirements; inspects build- 
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ings during construction for compliance with 
contract. Makes final inspection of leased 
quarters for readiness for occupancy and 
compliance with covenants of lease agree- 
ment; makes decision as to date the installa- 
tion head shall accept occupancy. In so 
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sponsibility for any mistakes which could 
bind the Government for liability to make 
payments for buildings which do not meet 
the requirements of the lease agreement. 
Recommends final acceptance. 

(G) Conducts surveys on nonpostal space 
in Government-owned buildings; recom- 
mends assignment or reassignment of space; 
studies need for extensions, remodeling or 
structural changes and in collaboration with 
Regional Engineer makes appropriate recom- 
mendations. At direction of chief, real estate 
branch, collaborates with General Services 
Administration representatives in determin- 
ing needed changes to Government-owned 
buildings. 

(H) Confers with postal officials, property 
owners; contractors; the investing public; 
bankers and mortgage companies; executives 
of industry; airline and railroad companies; 
municipal bodies such as city councils, zon- 
ing boards, etc.; and with public officials at 
all levels, including Congressmen and Sen- 
ators in negotiating for acquisition of postal 
space and resolvement of difficulties en- 
countered. Confers with officials of other 
Government agencies in connection with the 
building management program. 

(I) Conducts special difficult investiga- 
tions as assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Reports to chief, real estate branch. 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I am delighted to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman of the full 
committee. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation (H.R. 14933) 
which will permit the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to provide premium pay to employ- 
ees of the postal field service for irregular 
and unscheduled overtime. 

This legislation is recommended by 
the Postmaster General, and was favor- 
ably reported by our committee without 
any opposing votes. 

The basic purpose of this legislation is 
to extend to postal field service employ- 
ees, benefits which have been enjoyed by 
the majority of our Government em- 
ployees since 1954. This legislation will 
permit the Postmaster General to pro- 
vide premium pay for certain postal em- 
ployees when he determines that the 
position of the employee requires him to 
perform irregular and unscheduled over- 
time that cannot be controlled adminis- 
tratively. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Nix], the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], and other 
members of the subcommittee are to be 
congratulated for their time and effort 
in processing this legislation so that it 
could be considered here today by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to op- 
pose this legislation for a number of 
reasons I consider to be valid, not the 
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least of which is that it represents an 
extravagance and spending of the tax- 
payer’s money that we can ill afford dur- 
ing this period of budget cutting and 
belt tightening. 
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committee, and it should not be brought 
up again until or unless the Nation can 
afford the magnificence it bestows on 
only a few top-level employees in the 
postal service. 

The $4.3 million price tag of this bill 
represents an unjustifiable average 
yearly salary increase of $3,030 for 1,430 
prestige positions in the postal service. 
The positions intended to be covered by 
this bill, postal service officers, real estate 
officers, and inspectors, are already high- 
level jobs, levels 10 through 15, which 
now pay up to $17,295 per year, and 
which will automatically be increased up 
toa maximum of $18,161 next July first— 
and that is not far away. 

I submit that these jobs now pay the 
high salaries they do principally in recog- 
nition of the erratic work schedules in- 
volved. In fact, a prerequisite to being 
appointed to one of these jobs is a per- 
sonal interview in the presence of fami- 
lies so that the prospective employee will 
fully understand the demands and re- 
quirements of the job. These 1,430 
prestige positions are now doing very well 
as far as pay is concerned. They each re- 
ceived a 6 percent salary increase in De- 
cember retroactive to October 1, and they 
will receive another 5 percent increase 
this coming July. 

There is simply no justification for 
giving almost all these top level people 
a yearly bonanza of over $3,000 each at 
a time when they have received two sub- 
stantial pay raises in 7 months and when 
the total Federal payroll is automati- 
cally being increased by another billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be kept in mind 
that in passing out this largess to a few 
employees we are doing absolutely noth- 
ing in this bill for the thousands of clerks, 
carriers, and other rank and file em- 
ployees upon whom we depend to actu- 
ally move the mail. In addition, this bill 
does nothing for any of the postmasters 
in our districts who are required to work 
many hours overtime every week and it 
does nothing for any of the working su- 
pervisory personnel in any post office. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, the regular 
clerks and carriers in the postal service 
today are, in most cases, being denied 
overtime work so that they are unable to 
augment their take-home salaries. I am 
certain that they would be happy to work 
all the overtime that could be made avail- 
able to them. Most certainly they would 
be tickled to be included in the yearly 
bonanza that is built into this bill. 

I do not think any of us should be tak- 
en in by the argument that these top 
level people cannot control the hours 
they work. They are under no rigid daily 
supervision and I am unable to believe 
that when a postal service officer knows 
he is to spend 4 hours at a testimonial 
banquet at night or at a post office dedi- 
cation on a Saturday that he is not able 
to arrange his workweek accordingly. 
Frankly, if he is not smart enough to do 
so he should not have the job in the first 
place. 
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Mr. Chairman, up until 3 years ago 
supervisors in the postal service in levels 
8 and above could not be paid for any 
overtime that might be worked. Any such 
supervisor who performed overtime or 
holiday work was granted compensatory 
time—time off—in an amount equal to 
the overtime or holiday work. The Pay 
Act of 1965, for the first time, permitted 
supervisors to be paid overtime in lieu 
of compensatory time in the discretion 
of the Postmaster General. 

Even so, from all the evidence we have, 
the Postmaster General is strict with 
“this discretionary authority” us it re- 
lates to payment for overtime worked by 
supervisors in the middle and upper 
grades. It is still a policy that wherever 
possible these employees are required to 
take compensatory time. 

This bill, as I indicated earlier, will not 
help the supervisors or, in fact, any of 
the rank and file postal employees. Its 
benefits are limited to relatively few 
prestige positions in the service that are 
already well paid and for which there are 
long waiting lists. As an example of how 
coveted these jobs are, for 26 service offi- 
cer appointments in calendar year 1967, 
4,862 employees competed on the exami- 
nation—187 applicants for every single 
position available. It seems to me that 
this testifies eloquently to the fact that 
these are coveted jobs and they are not 
suffering from lack of remuneration. 

I also wish to point out that there is 
a very serious built-in inequity in this bill 
that is bound to cause untold problems 
and that will certainly do little to help 
the morale of the employees involved. 
The bill specifically exempts employees 
in salary levels 16 and above from the 
premium pay bonanza. There are now 
104 postal inspectors in levels 16 through 
20. If this bill is enacted most of these 
inspectors will be making less money 
than many inspectors in levels 14 and 15. 

For example, an inspector now in the 
top step of level 15 will receive $18,161 
under the July 1 pay schedule. When you 
add his premium bonanza of $3,030, his 
total take-home pay will be $21,191. This 
is more money than will be earned by any 
employee in level 16, all employees in 
steps 1 through 8 of level 17, all em- 
ployees in steps 1 through 4 in level 18, 
and all employees in the first step of level 
19. This completely distorts and destroys 
any concept that “pay distinctions shall 
be maintained in keeping with work and 
performance distinctions” as required 
by the Salary Reform Act of 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, this is not 
a good bill and it most certainly is not a 
bill that we should be considering at 
this time. Our present total Federal pay- 
roll is now at a staggering all-time high 
of $25 billion per year. It will be further 
automatically increased another billion 
dollars this coming July 1. I see no justi- 
fication for adding another $4.3 million 
this year just in an attempt to pay more 
money to a few prestige positions that 
are already well paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that only last week 
We crossed the $352 billion mark in the 
Federal debt. AndI am sure I do not have 
to tell you, for you are hearing the re- 
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ports being circulated in the House, just 
as Iam, that the debt ceiling is going to 
have to be raised again this year. 

I sincerely and earnestly urge that this 
bill will be rejected at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana, a member of the full commit- 
tee and a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support H.R. 14933. The bill corrects an 
inequity in the law in that it provides 
for a differential in lieu of overtime pay 
for certain postal employees who work 
long, irregular, and unsupervised over- 
time hours. Postal employees are exempt 
from a similar pay differential now au- 
thorized for most other Government em- 
ployees. H.R. 14933 is supported by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

Overtime pay is authorized for most 
postal employees, but not for postal in- 
spectors and certain other employees 
who have no supervisor to authorize pre- 
mium pay and are responsible for deter- 
mining their own hours of work. 

A postal inspector must protect the 
U.S. mails against the results of natural 
disasters such as hurricanes and the like 
as well as accidents such as airline and 
train wrecks. The thief who steals social 
security checks from mail boxes is ap- 
prehended by postal inspectors. All of 
these duties are in the nature of emer- 
gencies. Work must be done without any 
present administrative plan. There is no 
room for the clock watcher in this kind 
of work, while there is the need for 
round-the-clock work. 

Only the postal inspector on a case 
can determine the need for continued 
surveillance of a criminal. An FBI man 
who has the occasion to work on the 
same case with a postal inspector re- 
ceives premium pay differential for his 
extra hours while the postal inspector 
does not. This situation will be remedied 
by the passage of this bill. 

The language of the bill is general and 
authorizes the Postmaster General to 
determine the particular employee who 
will be entitled to the benefits. It is ex- 
pected that real estate officers and postal 
service officers who have to disregard the 
clock and work over 50 hours per week 
will be included by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the same reasons as a postal 
inspector. 

Real estate officers must negotiate 
property rights when city councils, zon- 
ing boards, and others are able to meet 
with him; which is usually at night. Cer- 
tainly, the Federal Government benefits 
by many thousands of dollars when con- 
tracts and leases favorable to the Federal 
Government are agreed to. 

Postal service officers are the trouble- 
shooters of the Post Office Department. 
They work out of regional offices and 
do extensive traveling. Their work basic- 
ally involves cleaning up distribution 
and transportation bottlenecks. In a 
postal system that delivers more mail 
than all of the other postal systems of the 
world combined, there are countless 
problems. These men must be on the job 
constantly when a problem develops in 
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a post office, because the mail continues 
to come in and there is no place to store 
it. It must be gotten out. 

All of these employees have to travel 
on Sundays and holidays. If they worked 
for any other department of the Gov- 
ernment, they would receive premium 
pay for their extra hours. 

The Postmaster General is given the 
discretion to apply the benefits of this 
bill in situations that require it, in the 
same way that the Civil Service Com- 
mission is applying the same kind of 
rules today for other Government em- 
ployees. 

I believe that fairness requires the 
passage of this bill. A postal inspector 
guarding and collecting mail scattered 
over the scene of an air crash deserves 
extra pay for his extra work. I hope the 
House will support the bill. 

METHOD OF APPOINTMENTS 
POSTAL SERVICE OFFICERS 


Beginning in 1962, postal service offi- 
cers have been recommended for ap- 
pointment by the regional director sub- 
ject to approval by the headquarters 
office. 

The advisory service is not used in 
connection with these appointments. One 
of the qualifications for a postal service 
Officer is that the individual have a mini- 
mum of 5 years in the postal service. 

The first step in making the appoint- 
ments was an examination open to all 
postal field service employees who had 
the minimum qualifications which, as I 
have indicated, included 5 years in the 
postal service. 

Those employees who successfully 
completed the written examination were 
given a personal interview in the pres- 
ence of their families, so that all would 
understand the demands that were an- 
ticipated of the postal field service 
officer. 

Selection was made by the regional di- 
rector from among those in his region, 
based on the written examination, the 
personal interview, and the background 
and personality of the individual. 

No register was established, and the 
action taken really was in the nature of 
a promotion based solely on merit. The 
regional director’s selection was subject 
to approval by the headquarters staff. 

This system was initiated in 1962, when 
the examination was given to 539 appli- 
cants, 257 of whom passed the examina- 
tion. The most recent examination was 
given in March 1967 to 4,862 employees, 
1,013 of whom passed the examination. 
Appointments actually made from the 
various examinations are as follows: 


Calendar year Appointments 
1962 ee | 
1963. - 24 
1964. - 23 
1965. — 52 
TOOSE S EAIA R 121 
Gb g JAR, TS BEREA A gaara EEN ERE N 27 EN 26 


REAL ESTATE OFFICERS 


The qualification standards are pre- 
scribed by the Post Office Department 
and approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The major qualification is that 
the individual have a background and ex- 
perience in real estate matters. 
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An unassembled examination is given 
that is an examination strictly on the 
basis of background and experience. 

Appointments are made by the regional 
director solely on the basis of background 
qualifications and experience. 

Let us understand. A postal inspector 
must protect the U.S. mails against the 
result of national or natural disasters, or 
whatever disasters, such as hurricanes 
and the like, as well as accidents, such as 
airline and train wrecks. The thief who 
steals social security checks from mail- 
boxes is apprehended by postal inspec- 
tors 


All of these duties are in the nature of 
emergencies. Work must be done with- 
out any administrative preplan. There is 
no room for the clockwatcher in this 
kind of work, while there is the need for 
around-the-clock work. Only the postal 
inspector on a case can determine the 
need for continued surveillance of a 
criminal or of a suspected criminal. 

An FBI agent, who has to work on the 
same case with a postal inspector, re- 
ceives premium pay differential for his 
extra hours, while the postal inspector, 
working side by side with the FBI agent, 
does not get the premium pay. He does 
not get the time and a half overtime pay. 
This situation will be remedied by the 
passage of this bill, which is so very wel- 
come to me, as it is to the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
point out for the record and to the 
Members of Congress that most of the 
postal inspectors are picked on an equal 
basis, about half Democrat and half 
Republican. Is that not correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. That is correct. I do not 
think there is any real distinction among 
the politics, but I think it works out 
about that way. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

Will the gentleman advise the Mem- 
bers if we are having any trouble recruit- 
ing any of these three categories—the 
field inspection service employees, the 
regional real estate officers, or the re- 
gional field service officers? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes, we are. We are hav- 
ing our problems recruiting them. What 
is worse, after we have recruited these 
people in these grades, we have a terrible 
problem of losing them to private in- 
dustry and to the classified service. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman mean, if he will yield further, 
that the turnover is too rapid and there 
is not enough tenure in the inspection 
service and among the 92-odd real 
estate agents and the 308 fleld service 
officers? Is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. This is our problem. 
We foresee that our recruitment of this 
standard of person will be hampered in 
the future if we do not take this step. 
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Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman tell the 
Members whether or not there is a wait- 
ing list for appointment to any of these 
positions in the postal service? The in- 
formation I have is that there is a rather 
long list of applicants waiting appoint- 
ment for all three of these services, which 
would indicate to me—as a former per- 
sonnel officer—that maybe it is a pretty 
good job. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is correct, there is a waiting list, It 
is because we have not upgraded our 
standards as we should. We find we 
should upgrade the standards in these 
fields, and we should upgrade the grade 
level at which they are employed, and do 
it in advance, so that we do not lose them 
after we get them. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman advise us whether this $4,369,000 
is in the Presidential budget for this year 
or not? 

Mr. OLSEN. I cannot advise the gen- 
tleman about that, but I will yield to the 
distinguished gentleman, the chairman 
of our subcommittee. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield to me, I am informed it is 
in the Presidential budget for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I will say that 
I was unable to find it in the budget, but 
the gentleman’s statement is certainly of 
value as far as information is concerned. 

I think there is some justice for this as 
far as the inspection service is concerned. 
My consideration and my worry is about 
the timing—the timing of bringing this 
to the floor of the Congress in view of 
the planned deficit in this year’s budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Missouri for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question relative to the exclusion of em- 
ployees in those salary levels of PFS-16 
and above, why was it cut off at that 
point? 

Mr. OLSEN. I believe the answer is 
that those people who are PFS-16 and 
above are much like the Members of Con- 
gress; they determine their own hours. 

Mr. CASEY. The gentleman just stated 
to me a justification for the overtime for 
those below the 16 level, based on the 
fact that they do have overtime work 
and work more or less on their own 
without supervision; is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. If I may interrupt 
there, the bill would provide that the 
Postmaster General would determine 
that the individual person in that in- 
dividual slot would get the overtime pay, 
at his own determination. 

Mr. CASEY. We are still talking about 
level 16 and below? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes, we are. For 16 and 
above it is the judgment of the commit- 
tee that the salary is high enough that 
they should have to expect odd-hour em- 
ployment because on another day they 
could shorten their hours. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASEY. The criticism was heard 
earlier—and it is one which has been 
raised to me by some of my interested 
constituents—relative to those in level 16. 
They are frozen, while there could be 
those in level 15 or even level 14 who 
would by reason of this bill make more, 
under the limitation, which is up to 
PFS-18. 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. That complaint is 
well taken, but the committee thought it 
had to draw the line somewhere, and 
this is where we draw the line. 

Mr. CASEY. If we are going to try to 
keep things on a fairly equitable basis, 
why was the limitation, instead of 16, 
not made at 18? Can the gentleman tell 
me that? 

Mr. OLSEN. I would say that hap- 
pened in the committee. That is all I can 
say. We did the best we could. 

Mr. CASEY. What would be the gen- 
tleman’s opinion as to removing this lim- 
itation on level 16 and, say, taking it up 
to level 17? 

Mr. OLSEN. My own opinion would 
be we should not have any limitation, but 
I did not win in the committee. The 
committee decided we would have this 
limitation. Frankly, that is what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. CASEY. I hate to see this discrim- 
ination, so to speak, against level 16. I am 
sure those people are working just as 
hard as the people in level 15 or 14, yet 
they will be frozen at the 16 level. 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. It is a question that 
their base pay is higher. I agree with the 
gentleman, but we had to make a deci- 
sion, and that is how it was made. 

Mr. CASEY. Perhaps we can offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. OLSEN. I am not the chairman 
of this subcommittee. I am going to stay 
with the chairman, because I am kind of 
locked in, too. 

Mr. CASEY. I understand. This is not 
being considered under a closed rule, 
and it would be subject to an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
comment on the effect on promotions 
this would have, as between levels 15 
and 16? 

Mr. OLSEN. I did not know that that 
would make any difference. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman mean 
the difference in pay would make no 
difference? 

Mr. OLSEN. I did not know that there 
would be any effect upon promotions in 
this field. 

Mr. GROSS. Why would anyone want 
a promotion if he could make more 
money at a lower grade than a higher 
grade? 
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Mr. OLSEN. I understand the gentle- 
man’s point. If he could contemplate 
and have some assurance that his over- 
time would be so great, perhaps he would 
stay at the lower grade. But I do not be- 
lieve he could plan on that. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. I agree with what the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Casey] said 
a while ago, I am going to offer an 
amendment to raise the salary level to 
PFS-17, and also to raise the regional 
offices to PFS-16. I believe that would 
be more reasonable and more equitable, 
if the House will accept the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 14933. This bill 
passed the committee unanimously with 
the exception of one member who voted 
“present.” This legislation comes to us as 
a request from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I believe the request for this leg- 
islation is reasonable and proper. 

I will not go into the details on this 
legislation, because they have been ex- 
plained most adequately by the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Oper- 
ations, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Nrx], of which subcommittee 
I am the ranking minority member. 

I believe in economy, too, but these 
men that we are considering here have 
important tasks to perform, and we must 
pay them an adequate wage in order to 
keep them. We had an experience in 
Nebraska not too long ago involving the 
Post Office Department where they insti- 
tuted the small plane air taxi service 
for the delivery of mail from one point to 
another point in Nebraska. 

About 2 or 3 days after this service 
was inaugurated, the plane crashed and 
killed the two pilots, scattering the mail 
over a large area. A lot of it was par- 
tially burned and some of it was totally 
burned. This required the postal inspec- 
tors to get on the job immediately and 
work long hours with very little sleep 
over long periods of time in trying to 
retrieve this mail, and identify the par- 
tially burned mail, and put it on its way, 
and do all of the other things necessary 
to protect this mail from being lost. 

These men are called upon to do this 
type of emergency work as well as many 
other types of emergency work through- 
out the year. Yet they get no additional 
salary for this extra duty. They do get 
a per diem and they do get travel ex- 
pense, but so far as their salary is con- 
cerned, they could work 7 days a week 
for several weeks at a time with no addi- 
tional compensation for their overtime. 
So there is a big burden placed on them 
here, and they get no extra pay for it. 
This legislation takes care of that in- 
equity. It only brings these three cate- 
gories of postal employees up to the 
status of persons in equal types of em- 
ployment in the classified service. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say 
in conclusion that I support this bill 
because there is an inequity which exists 
here, and this bill will take care of that 
inequity. I do hope that there will be 
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no crippling amendments and that we 
can pass this bill and go on with other 
business that we have and take care of 
the other things we have to do in our 
offices this afternoon. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
rise and take this time because I am in- 
terested in the correct record, as I am 
sure are the gentlemen who are spon- 
soring this bill on the floor. A while ago 
in the colloquy and general debate which 
was advanced for the purpose of infor- 
mation only, the question was asked 
about whether this was included in the 
President's 1969 budget or not. I believe 
we received the statement, if I under- 
stood it correctly, that it was in the 
budget. Without being in the position of 
trying to do other than confirm that 
statement, I have talked to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and especially the 
Subcommittee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and have been told that it is not 
in the President’s fiscal year 1969 budget. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania could 
give us some reassurance as to where 
this money is coming from, as to whether 
it is contained in the budget or not, and 
can tell the members of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union about the plans for meeting this 
proposed pay increase. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. HALL. I shall be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I have every 
assurance from authoritative sources 
that this sum is contained in the budget 
of the Postmaster General as a part of 
the Presidential budget. I cannot put my 
finger on the particular amount as sep- 
arated from the total figure as contained 
in the budget. However, I have informa- 
tion upon which I can rely that it is 
included in that budget. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania realizes the spirit in which 
I raise this question, at a time of a 
planned deficit, at a time when the Pres- 
ident and the executive branch has used 
the Congress, indeed, as a whipping boy, 
at a time of increases across the board, 
when instead this should be a time of 
austerity, bearing in mind the fiscal pos- 
ture of this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
be sure that I understand the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
handled this legislation, when he said 
that this amount is contained in the 
budget and that the gentleman has re- 
ceived assurance from his staff or from 
the Post Office Department and its repre- 
sentatives that this sum is contained in 
the budget although, perhaps, it may be 
contained in a contingency fund or a 
service fund but not as a line-item for 
this purpose. 
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Is my understanding of the situation 
correct? 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man from Missouri will yield further, I 
can assure the gentleman that this 
amount is contained in the budget. Now, 
in what form it is contained, I cannot 
furnish to the gentleman from Missouri 
that information. However, I will say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that 
I understand thoroughly his position 
and I appreciate and respect his continu- 
ing concern with reference to fiscal and 
financial matters. However, as to the 
specific question which the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri has posed, I 
repeat that I am convinced it is a part of 
the President’s budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, now, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from Missouri 
yield to me at that point? 

Mr. HALL. I shall be glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This $4,300,000 expendi- 
ture is either in the budget or it is not. 
And, if we are being assured that the 
Post Office Department has the sum of 
$4,300,000 in loose change with which to 
pay this increase, then it is my opinion 
we need to find out just what goes on in 
the Post Office Department. If they 
can come up with $4,300,000 for a pur- 
pose of this kind at any time, without 
a change in the budget as submitted to 
the Congress of the United States, we 
need to know it. It is either in the budget 
or it is not. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa that I completely agree with the 
gentleman, and say further that this at 
least represents excess fat on the crock 
of milk. I have been twice assured by 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
by the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations which handles this par- 
ticular appropriation bill that this is the 
case. However, I have now made that 
point and I now yield to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I can as- 
sure the gentleman from Missouri that 
this represents the manner in which the 
bill came to us for our consideration. The 
Post Office Department brought it to us 
as represented by the chief inspector of 
the Post Office Department, Mr. Mon- 
tague, who assured us that this would 
not change their budget in any manner 
whatsoever and that it was provided for. 
Of course we were attracted to it because 
we want to encourage the operations of 
the postal service. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman from 
Montana and the members of his com- 
mittee practice the scrutiny of line items 
and place particular emphasis thereon 
with reference to authorizations, and 
would this in effect represent a repro- 
graming of the already authorized fig- 
ures in the budget, wherein they will get 
this $4.5 million a year? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am sure it is 
not a line item; but I want to say that it 
is in the same context as is contained in 
the reason for and purposes in support- 
ing appropriations as, for instance, for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
is the same proposition where they have 
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the approval of the Department and they 
have had it approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. I am, however, advised that 
it is not a line item. However, I am ad- 
vised that it is an item for which provi- 
sion has been made. 

Mr. HALL. I just want to say in answer 
to the gentleman that I appreciate his 
trying to help with this troublesome 
problem. I believe it is our elected duty 
that we should face up to the fact and 
point out to the appointed bureaucrats 
in the Cabinet, or in the bureaus, that 
when they wish to send a bill down to the 
Congress for enactment that they neces- 
sarily stay within the budget limits. I 
have lost the faith the gentleman appar- 
ently has, in such persons. 

I have seen too many instances when it 
does not necessarily so follow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to voice my support today for H.R. 14933, 
a bill that would establish an eminently 
just and workable method of paying the 
many postal service field employees now 
working long hours of overtime without 
compensation. 

This needed piece of legislation would 
give the Postmaster General authority 
to provide premium pay for postal 
field employees who put in significant 
amounts of unscheduled overtime at 
night, on Sundays, and on holidays. 
These employees, whose hours of duty 
cannot be controlled administratively, 
are charged with recognizing circum- 
stances that require them to work over- 
time. They now receive no extra com- 
pensation whatsoever. 

Postal operations, as we all know, run 
24 hours a day and 7 days a week in 
every city and hamlet in the country. 
To process the mail and to assure that all 
administrative, legal, and public service 
requirements are fully met requires the 
services of a large number of trained 
specialists who can work when and 
where the circumstances of the moment 
demand. I refer to inspectors who are 
pursuing criminal actions or who are 
rushed to a scene of a plane disaster 
to secure the U.S. mail, or postal service 
officers who must participate in both 
early incoming and late afternoon peak 
mail movements, or regional real estate 
officers who must work unpredictable 
hours to obtain the most advantageous 
building site for the Government. 

Postal inspectors, postal service offi- 
cers, and regional real estate officers now 
have the responsibility of working longer 
than 8 hours a day when needed. They 
are unsupervised for the most part. 
Supervised employees can apply for 
overtime when needed, and their super- 
visors can authorize overtime payments. 
This bill will enable the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to determine which positions require 
unsupervised and irregular overtime and 
thus correct an inequity. This legislation 
will give the Postmaster General the dis- 
cretion to prescribe an annual premium 
pay differential for those employees of 
the postal field service whose duties pre- 
clude them from being included in the 
normal pattern applicable to overtime. 

I would also like to point out that the 
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provision of the bill which would permit 
the computation of an inspector’s pay on 
the basis of 260 days per year as com- 
pared to the present 312 days is only 
equitable. It will not increase the pay of 
an inspector but would, as in the case 
of the differential, put inspectors on the 
same basis as investigators in other 
agencies. 

You and I have heard no great vol- 
ume of complaints from our postal offi- 
cials who have been left behind in the 
liberalization of premium pay for postal 
employees. This is a tribute to the con- 
scientiousness of these employees. We 
must recognize our obligations and pass 
as quickly as possible this worthwhile 
legislation, for there is a need to have 
fair compensation among all levels of 
postal employees, especially when we 
have already established a precedent for 
such compensation in the laws relating 
to other Federal employees. 

T urge the speedy passage of H.R. 
14933. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
sponsibilities of our postal employees 
have been growing at a phenomenal rate, 
and with these increasing duties have 
come extensive demands on each em- 
ployee’s free time. 

These increasing demands for after- 
hour employee efforts require more flex- 
ibility than is now available to most 
postal employees. Our present provisions 
do not meet the needs of today because 
there are too many restrictions. These 
restrictions are adjusted quite properly, 
I believe, in H.R. 14933, recently reported 
out of committee. 

Briefly, this legislation authorizes the 
Postmaster General to pay a percentage 
differential of basic compensation to cer- 
tain postal field service employees serv- 
ing in selected positions. These jobs are 
those in which the hours of duty cannot 
be controlled administratively, and 
which require substantial amounts of ir- 
regular, unscheduled, overtime and 
night, Sunday or holiday duty. Under 
the terms of this bill, the employees 
would be responsible for reco a 
without supervision, circumstances which 
require them to remain on such duty. 

Postal operations are 7-day-a-week, 
24-hour-a-day activities, although we 
do not normally think of our mail service 
in these terms. Frequently overlooked are 
the activities of the inspectors who rush 
to the scene of a plane disaster to secure 
all available mail or relentlessly search 
to secure the return of lost or stolen 
packages. Providing adequate mail sery- 
ice during these times certainly requires 
more than the routine observance of the 
8-hour day. 

Congress made some attempts to pro- 
vide for special overtime conditions dur- 
ing 1965, but this was merely an effort 
to allow the postal emplóyees to catch up 
with the provisions already in effect for 
the workers employed under the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act. Pro- 
visions for persons filling positions re- 
quiring substantial amounts of unsched- 
uled work were made in the General 
Schedule during 1954, and amended by 
increasing the percentage last year. 

It is extremely important for Congress 
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to now make similar provisions for per- 
sons employed in the Postal Field 
Service. 

I urge your support for the timely pro- 
visions embodied in H.R. 14933. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
portion of chapter 45 of title 39, United 
States Code, under the heading “Hours or 
Work AND OVERTIME” is amended by adding 
immediately following section 3577 thereof 
the following new section: 


“§ 3578. Irregular, unscheduled, overtime dif- 

ferential 

“(a) The Postmaster General may provide 
premium pay to employees subject to the 
Postal Field Service Schedule other than— 

“(1) postmasters, 

“(2) employees referred to in section 3581 
of this title, 

“(3) employees in salary levels PFS-16 and 
above, and 

“(4) employees in regional offices in salary 
levels PFS-15 and below who are not ex- 
empted, under section 3575(a) of this title, 
from the provisions of section 3573 thereof, 
in positions in which the hours of duty can- 
not be controlled administratively and which 
require substantial amounts of irregular, un- 
scheduled, overtime duty and duty at night, 
on Sundays, and on holidays, with the em- 
ployee generally being responsible for recog- 
nizing, without supervision, circumstances 
which require him to remain on duty. 

“(b) Premium pay under subsection (a) of 
this section shall— 

(1) be provided on an annual basis under 
conditions established by the Postmaster 
General in lieu of any other premium pay to 
which the employee otherwise may be en- 
titled, and 

“(2) be determined as an appropriate per- 
centage, not less than 10 per centum nor 
more than 25 per centum, of such part of 
the rate of the employee’s basic compensa- 
tion as does not exceed the maximum pay 
step for salary level PFS-11. 

“(c) An employee may be paid premium 
pay under this section only to the extent that 
the payment does not cause his aggregate 
rate of compensation for any pay period to 
exceed the maximum rate of salary level 
PFS-18.” 

(b) That part of the table of contents of 
chapter 45 of title 39, United States Code, 
under the heading “Hours of Work and Over- 
time” is amended by adding— 
“Irregular, unscheduled, overtime 

pensation.” 

immediately below— 

“3577. Workweek of postmasters in post of- 
fices of the first, second, and third 
classes.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 3575 (a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Sections 3571, 3573, and 3574 of this 
title do not apply to postmasters, rural car- 
riers, postal inspectors, employees in salary 
levels PFS-16 and above, and such employees 
in regional offices in salary levels PFS-15 and 
below as the Postmaster General designates.”’. 


Src. 3. Section 3541 (d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 


“postal inspectors,” in subparagraphs (3) 
and (4) thereof. 


Mr. NIX (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


com- 
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the further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be printed in the 
RecorD, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after “title,” insert 
and“. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, strike out line 5 and all that 
follows down to and including line 9. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the last committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, after line 9, strike out com- 


pensation” and insert in lieu thereof differ- 
ential". 


The committee amendment was agreed 

to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NIX 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Nrx: On page 3, 
line 1, strike out the word “maximum” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “minimum.” 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
indicated that we are attempting to ob- 
tain comparability for a method of. pay- 
ing premium compensation for irregular 
and unscheduled overtime regardless of 
whether the employee is under the gen- 
eral schedule system or the postal field 
service system. 

The maximum rate used as a basis for 
computing overtime for postal field serv- 
ice employees under 39 U.S.C. 3573(b) is 
the highest step of salary level PFS-11. 

The bill now before us—H.R. 14933— 
uses this same standard of “the maxi- 
mum pay step for salary level PFS-11” 
for determining the appropriate per- 
centage for the irregular and unsched- 
uled overtime. 

However, the differential for other 
Government employees is computed pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 5545(c) (2) on the rate 
of pay of the minimum step of GS-10. 

I would agree that it would be appro- 
priate to compute the overtime differen- 
tial under this bill for those employees 
whose differential would be limited by 
salary level PFS-11 on the basis of the 
minimum pay step of PFS-11 rather 
than on the maximum step. 

The Post Office Department has no 
objection to this amendment. 

This change could be accomplished by 
amending the bill on page 3, line 1, by 
striking out the word “maximum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“minimum.” 

This change would result in a reduc- 
tion in cost of over $1 million. 
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It is estimated that 1,430 employees 
would be affected by this legislation, 
nearly all of whom are in levels above 
PFS-11. A computation showing the dif- 
ference in cost figures is set forth below: 

Cost based on PFS—11 rates, July 1968 


Maximum rate $12, 124 
25 percent differential 3,031 
Minimum rate. es - 9, 289 
25 percent differential. 2, 322 
Approximate cost for 1,430 em- 
ployees: 
Maximum rate 4, 300, 000 
Minimum rate 3, 300, 000 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx], only be- 
cause it is in the right direction, but it 
certainly does not go far enough. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered ty the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
2, line 1, after the comma insert the follow- 


ing: “postal service officers, and real estate 
officers,’’. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is quite simple. 

The bill as written specifically excludes 
postmasters, road duty employees, and 
employees in levels 16 and above from 
the premium pay differentials. My 
amendment would additionally exclude 
postal service officers and real estate 
officers. 

If a valid case can be made at all for 
the establishment of a premium pay 
bonanza for an elite corps of postal offi- 
cials, I can see no justification whatever 
for including service officers and real 
estate officers. 

These two categories of jobs are al- 
ready among the real plums of the postal 
service. They are of recent vintage— 
created during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration when the regional system was 
established. They were good jobs to begin 
with and they have gotten better with 
each pay raise. 

Starting out in PFS level 10, paying 
a maximum now of $10,558, postal serv- 
ice officers quickly move up the levels to 
PFS level 15, which now pays $17,295 in 
the top step. Interestingly, there are now 
only 10 postal service officer positions 
in level 10—only 62 in level 12. There are 
more in level 15 than in any other level— 
a total of 125. 

Real estate officers are an even more 
elite breed. They start in level 14, which 
pays up to $15,668, and move rapidly 
to level 15. Of the total 92 real estate 
officers in the country only 18 are in 
level 14 while 74 are in level 15. 

I repeat these are already good jobs. 
They are prestige positions at the man- 
agement level. These officers are em- 
powered to control their own hours of 
work and I am confident that, except in 
rare emergencies, they do so very well. 
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They are now paid attractive salaries to 
compensate for any erratic hours of 
work. They are reimbursed for expenses 
incurred and when required to travel 
away from home, they receive per diem 
of $16 per day. For every vacancy that 
occurs there are literally hundreds of 
eager applicants waiting in line. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I vigor- 
ously oppose giving these two classes of 
employees an extra yearly “premium” 
of more than $3,000 in addition to their 
already good salaries. I urge that my 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, despite my high regard 
and deep respect for the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa, I am nevertheless 
constrained to oppose the amendment, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment for the reason that the purpose of 
the gentleman’s amendment is to ex- 
clude certain employees from the pre- 
mium pay provisions of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of this 
amendment would be to deny this pay to 
people in these categories even though 
they perform extra service. 

A postal service officer is a trouble- 
shooter for the Post Office Department 
who works in a several-State region. His 
work is devoted to the solving of trans- 
portation and distribution problems in 
the post office. His job is to end bot- 
tlenecks in mail distribution when they 
develop. He must be on the job and end 
the tieup because the mail will continue 
to pour into the postal system. We all 
have in mind the problem that, occurred 
in Chicago when the distribution of mail 
by the Chicago post office was stopped 
because of the sheer abundance of it. 
This is the kind of problem that must be 
settled immediately. As a result, postal 
service officers work around the clock, 
they travel extensively, and they must 
work alone. 

There was some discussion in the full 
committee about the nature of the work 
of postal service officers. Some of the 
members felt that their main function 
was to act as public relations men. I was 
curious about that and asked the Post 
Office Department to provide a break- 
down for me on the work of these men. 
It turns out that less than 1 percent of 
their work is devoted to public relations. 
The great majority of time is devoted to 
the internal operation of the Post Office. 
I will submit the breakdown on this for 
the Record and a breakdown on the work 
of real estate officers. 

If this legislation is amended so that 
postal service officers or real estate offi- 
cers are excluded from coverage under 
the bill, the Department undoubtedly 
would feel required to pay overtime at 
the rate of time and a half under exist- 
ing law, or as an alternative, cut them 
back to a 40-hour week and hire a larger 
number of these men to make up for the 
loss of 10 extra hours per week that they 
now contribute. Either alternative is un- 
acceptable because of the expense in- 
volved and because of the nature of the 
work required of these employees. 

I do not like to disagree with my friend 
from Iowa, but I have to ask that the 
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House reject his amendment, and I be- 
lieve the record supports my position. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
any proposal to add provisions to this 
bill exempting from the premium pay 
differentials a class or group of em- 
ployees who, by the very nature of their 
work, should be entitled to the benefits 
of this legislation. 

The legislation does exclude post- 
masters, road duty employees, and em- 
ployees in salary levels PFS-16 and 
above. There is ample justification for 
these exclusions, either because they are 
covered by other provisions of law, as 
are the road duty employees, or because 
they perform management functions and 
should not be entitled to any overtime 
benefits. 

The postal service officers have been 
working an average 56-hour workweek, 
the real estate officers over 50 hours per 
week, and the postal inspectors nearly 
53% hours per week. I fail to see how 
we can give the benefits of this legisla- 
tion to one group and not to another. 

The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to update the benefits for postal 
field service employees, and give them 
equal treatment with regard to the bene- 
fits enjoyed by the majority of our Gov- 
ernment employees since 1954. 

Under this proposal, postal inspectors 
will be entitled to the same premium 
pay differentials for irregular and un- 
scheduled overtime as FBI agents have 
been getting for several years. 

I must oppose the exclusion of any 
group of employees performing irregular 
overtime work, who clearly are entitled 
to the benefits of the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POOL 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poot: On page 
2, line 4, after “PFS” strike out “16” and 
insert “17”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment would raise the PFS-16 to PFS-17 
on page 2, line 4. 

The reason for the amendment is that 
the PFS schedule shows a 16 making 
$14,564. A 16 sounds like a high grade, 
but if you compare it with the general 
standard of Government employees, you 
will find that those between GS-13 and 
14 make about the same as the 16 in 
the PFS Service. Therefore, I think the 
level should be raised to be in accordance 
with other Government employees. This 
is a fair and simple amendment. It would 
not cost the Government much, because 
in the higher grades there are not too 
many officers involved. It will not cost 
a great deal. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. Mr. Chair- 
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man, again Iam reluctant to oppose the 
amendment, offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, but the salient 
feature of this amendment is that it 
would increase the cost to an amount by 
which we just reduced the cost by the 
last amendment that was accepted by 
this committee. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, the prop- 
osition that the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman in the well, 
has presented to the House is that what 
we are proposing is to have a uniform 
rule, comparable to the classified serv- 
ice. We want the postal service to be 
treated in the same way as the classified 
service. Is that not exactly the prop- 
osition of the gentleman? 

Mr. NIX. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, that is ex- 
actly the point my amendment is mak- 
ing. If we will read the Public Law 90- 
206, providing pay scales for the general 
service, on page 12 we read that this 
falls between a GS-13 and GS-14, and 
this would be the same, the PFS-16. 
That is what I am trying to do with the 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
simply compound the bad situation that 
already exists. This would put PFS-16˙8 
under the bill; and it would run the same 
kind of compression through the 17’s and 
18’s and 19’s and 20’s and 21’s. This does 
absolutely nothing except increase the 
price tag on the bill. It cures none of 
the inequity. 

Mr, OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, this is in 
response to my dear friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas. The proposition pre- 
sented by the gentleman in the well is 
that there would be no overtime pay be- 
yond the PFS-16, which is the same as 
the GS-15. That is exactly what we are 
doing, to make them absolutely com- 
parable. That is what we want to hold 
fast to. We want to reject the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. NIX. That is correct. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the gentleman has quoted this cor- 
rectly, if I may be allowed to disagree 
with the gentleman from Montana. It 
shows on the PFS-16’s $14,564; and on 
the grade GS-13, it is $13,507; and on the 
GS-14, it is $15,841. So this figure is in 
between those two figures. That is the 
point I have been making with the 
amendment. I do not think we should be 
unfair. I think we should be comparable 
to the GS schedules, just as we are with 
industry. That is what I am trying to do 
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with the amendment, and it will not cost 
very much. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, we are in agreement. 

Mr. POOL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. But we are against the 
amendment of the gentleman, because by 
July 1 of this year the schedules will be 
the same, and we will be entirely in 
agreement. The gentleman in the well 
Mr. Nrx] is presenting opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas, because we want the classified 
general service and the postal field serv- 
ice to be exactly comparable, and that is 
precisely what is being presented. I want 
the gentleman from Texas to know this 
is before us with the best of advice, that 
we are correct in saying this will be equal, 
and we are resisting the amendment of- 
fered. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman. I hope the prediction comes 
true. But, in the meantime, we are deal- 
ing with an aspect that is out of propor- 
tion. It is not true now, and there is in- 
justice to these people, and I think we 
should be fair and reasonable, and this 
amendment will correct that. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I would just 
close my remarks by saying I think it is 
unwise to restore the $1 million which 
this House in its wisdom has just elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
There are many who have reservations 
on this bill as it is. I am sure the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas would be just the thing that would 
swing this over on the other side. We are 
upstairs at the present time considering 
the Post Office Department budget, 
which runs over $6 billion. We have 
enough problems without compounding 
them further by adding to the cost. 

Furthermore, no one can tell what the 
gentleman’s amendment will cost. I 
think this should be done—if it is to be 
done at all—in committee, where we can 
get some cost figures. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say I thought. 
I had detected, when I started out, an 
inequity. I thought the gentleman from 
Iowa agreed with me. Now he says this is 
a bad amendment, trying to rectify this 
discrepancy with reference to the PFS 
level 16. 

I am trying to seek information. As I 
understood the gentleman from Iowa, 
when he discussed the bill, he stated 
that a 14 or 15 under the bill could make 
more than a 16. Is that correct? 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. CASEY. If this is the wrong cure, 
perhaps we should reduce the maximum 
that may be paid from PFS-18. Let us: 
attack it in that direction, so there will 
not be so much differential. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no place to 
break this thing off without compound- 
ing the felony, figuratively speaking. 
One would have to go clear through 21. 
That still would not cure it. 

Mr. CASEY. Suppose we leave it at 
16. I was wondering about reducing the 
total amount that may be paid, on page 
3, line 6. We could reduce that level 18 
to a lower figure. Would that make it a 
little less harsh on the level 16? 

Mr. GROSS. No, because as I under- 
stand it no one gets that much out of 
the bill. This would not correct it either. 

Mr. CASEY. No one gets how much 
out of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. PFS-18. 

Mr. CASEY. It says an employee may 
be paid premium pay not to exceed the 
maximum rate of salary at level PFS-18. 


Mr. OLSEN. Oh, that has been 
changed. 

Mr. CASEY. No, it has not been 
changed. 


Mr. GROSS. The rate has been 
changed, that is all. 

Mr. CASEY. Does the gentleman mean 
no one is going to get paid overtime above 
a level 16? 

Mr. GROSS. The most that anyone 
can get out of this bill is $20,483, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. CASEY. What level is that? Can 
anyone tell me? 

Mr. GROSS. That would be the top of 
the 16 level. 

Mr. CASEY. In other words, those at 
level 16 are not going to have someone 
at level 14 or 15 drawing more money 
than they do? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, there are those who 
are going to draw more money. 

Mr. CASEY. Do all agree on that, now? 

Mr. OLSEN. Not for the same hours. 

Mr. CASEY. Not for the same hours. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, who has the 
floor? 

Mr. CASEY. I have the floor, but I am 
getting many answers. They are not sat- 
isfactory, anyway. 

I am going to support the gentleman’s 
amendment, and see if they can work out 
those figures later. If it fails, I believe we 
ought to cut the maximum pay from 
PFS-18 down to 16, and make sure they 
do not draw more. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. I want to thank the gentle- 
man for his support. I point out again it 
will allow those in 13, 14, and 15 to draw 
more pay than a 16. That is all I am 
doing, trying to rectify a mistake. It is a 
fair amendment. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

It is for the reason that we have 
worked it out in committee that the ag- 
gregate income in postal field service with 
overtime is going to be the same total 
aggregate income that can be paid com- 
paratively in the classified service. We 


are trying in this bill to have a uniform 
rule between the postal field service and 
the classified service. That is all we are 
trying to do. 

There are some other evils or perhaps 
other ills that should be corrected, but 
we cannot do it here without making it 
lopsided as compared with the classified 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Situ of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 14933) to modify cer- 
tain provisions of title 39, United States 
Code, relating to hours of work and over- 
time for certain employees in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1085, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
= pay and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill H.R. 


14933 to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recom- 
mit 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 370, nays 14, not voting 48, 
as follows: 
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Abbitt 


Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 


March 13, 1968 


[Roll No. 55] 
YEAS—370 


Duncan 
Dwyer r 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Everett 
Evins, Tenn. 
Farbstein 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
For 


Friedel 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Holifield 
Horton 


Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 


Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 


McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 


McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Miller, Calif. 
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Rostenkowski Staggers Watkins 
Roudebush Stanton Watson 
Roush Steiger, Ariz. Watts 
Roybal Steiger, Wis. Whalen 
Rumsfeld Stephens Whalley 
Ryan Stratton White 
St Germain Sullivan Whitener 
Sandman Taft Whitten 
Satterfield Talcott Widnall 
Saylor Taylor Wiggins 
Schadebe: Teague, Calif. Williams, Pa. 
Schneebeli ‘enzer Willis 
Schweiker Thompson, Ga. Wilson, Bob 
Schwengel Thompson, N.J. Wilson, 
Scott Thomson, Wis. Charles H 
Shipley Tiernan Winn 
Shriver Tuck Wolff 
Sikes Tunney Wright 
Sisk Udall Wyatt 
Slack Ullman Wydler 
Smith, Calif. Van Deerlin Wylie 
Smith, Iowa Vander Jagt Yates 
Smith, N.Y. Vigorito Young 
Smith, Okla. Waggonner Zablocki 
Snyder Waldie ion 
Springer Walker Zwach 
Stafford Wampler 
NAYS—14 
Ashbrook Hammer- Mills 
lier schmidt Poage 
Davis, Wis. Jonas Rarick 
TOSS Kyl Scherle 
Mayne Skubitz 
NOT VOTING—48 
Baring Hagan Pepper 
Berry Harvey Resnick 
Bingham Hébert Roth 
Brown, Calif. Herlong Ruppe 
Clawson, Del Holland St. Onge 
Conyers Hosmer Scheuer 
Dawson King, Calif Selden 
de la Garza Kuykendall Steed 
Dowdy Long, La. Stubblefield 
Eckhardt McEwen Stuckey 
Edmondson Teague, Tex. 
Fallon Mathias, Calif, Utt 
Fountain Morse, Mass. Vanik 
Galifianakis Nichols Wyman 
Glalmo ONeal, Ga 
Green, Oreg. Patman 
Grover Pelly 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Grover. 

Mr, Nichols with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr, Giaimo with Mr, McEwen. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Mathias of 
California. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. de la Garza. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fo.tey). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There was no objection. 


NICE PLUG FOR TOM MORGAN 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of Congress in the shaping of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy is a subject greatly 
debated and little understood. The 
check and balances between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, and be- 
tween the bodies of the Congress are 
constantly changing, and constantly the 
concern of us all. 

A key to the understanding of the 
House’s part in our foreign affairs may 
be found in the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Representative 
THomas E. Morcan, of Pennsylvania. 
Each congressional committee works dif- 
ferently, and the present stature and 
effectiveness of.the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee are the results of “Doc” Morcan’s 
very able and responsible leadership. 

The Ambassador’s Congressional Cou- 
rier, a select newsletter designed to give 
the representatives of other nations an 
understanding of our system of Govern- 
ment, noted: 

Before World War II the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs used to be a minor Com- 
mittee. Not anymore. Columnist William W. 
White identified Representative Morgan as 
“one of the good guys” in the 89th Congress 
“whose wise and adult conduct of the Com- 
mittee, Not any more. Columnist William W. 
standing it has not held for a century or 
more.” 


The career and achievements of Chair- 
man Morcan are presented well in an 
article which appeared in the February 


1968 issue of the Ambassador’s Con-. 


gressional Courier, and I commend this 

fine appraisal to the attention of my 

colleagues: 

A Key MEMBER—TO KNOW BETTER—REPRE- 
SENTATIVE THOMAS E. MORGAN 

Representative Thomas E. Morgan is 
called “‘a big man in the House” not because 
the Democrat from Pennsylvania towers 
over his colleagues at six feet two, and 
weighs in at 240 pounds, or not even because 
he is the Chairman of the growing-in-power 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but because 
he has an abundance of political skill, 

He's a party man and proud of it. 

He's for Johnson right down the line and 
is pro-Union, Great Society, New Frontier, 
Fair Deal and New Deal. There’s nothing of 
the maverick about this friendly, down-to- 
earth man, who is affectionately called 
“Doc” . . . dating back to his three years 
(1930-33) at the Detroit College of Medicine 
and Surgery. And he does have the calm air 
and patience of a country doctor when work- 
ing with his committee of 35 members, all 
conscious of the complexities of the foreign 
policies of the United States. 

He doesn't look like, talk or act as one 
would expect of a chairman of this particu- 
lar committee dealing with world diplomacy. 
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His counterpart in the Senate, the erudite J. 
William Fulbright, offers a striking compari- 
son, not only because the Senator from Ar- 
kansas differs with the President on Viet- 
nam policy and is not cooperative with the 
White House on some other foreign policy 
matters. 

Fulbright could be mistaken for an am- 
bassador, Morgan never. 

The best way to judge the effectiveness of 
“Doc” Morgan is by his record as Committee 
Chairman. No one can say, for example, that 
the 1967 foreign aid bill did not have suffi- 
cient hearings. Seldom does a Committee 
spend four months on a single legislative 
bill. And there were no complaints about a 
lack of information. The record of the hear- 
ings filled 1,400 pages of print. 

Before World War II the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs used to be a minor Com- 
mittee. Not anymore. Columnist William S. 
White identified Representative Morgan as 
“one of the good guys” in the 89th Congress 
“whose wise and adult conduct of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has given it a 
standing it has not held for a century or 
more.” 

There’s a recent example of his political 
know-how in protecting the jurisdiction of 
his Committee. The latest hearings in prog- 
ress on East-West trade are taking place un- 
der the subcommittee chairmanship of Edna 
Kelly (D-New York) not only because, as he 
says, “the entire subject needs exposure,” 
but because he wants this kind of legislation 
to remain in his committee. Only last year 
an attempt was made to set up a special East- 
West Committee outside the purview of his 
committee, He stopped it. 

Every Congressional Committee works dif- 
ferently. The method is pretty much up to 
the Chairman, “Doc” Morgan runs a tight 
shop. He gets reports, good and bad, from 
the ranking Republican Frances Bolton 
(R-Ohio) who meets regularly with the mi- 
nority members. He calls her “hard working” 
and praises her “real bipartisan approach to 
international issues.” 

“Doc” Morgan has painful arthritis caus- 
ing swelling of the knuckles on his hands. 
Mrs. Bolton asked him one day why he didn’t 
see a “good” doctor meaning herself! Doctor 
Bolton” believes in exercise. After all at 82 
she can stand on her head but doesn’t as 
often as she used to! She told her colleague 
to massage his fingers frequently and soak 
them often in hot water. So today you can 
find the robust, healthy-looking Morgan fre- 
quently rubbing his fingers as he talks, He 
has reported to “Doctor Bolton” that he feels 
somewhat better because of the massage. 

There’s mutual respect between these two, 
but also a certain wariness, which is probably 
good for the progress of the Committee’s 
work, 

Like other Committee Chairmen on Capitol 
Hill, the 61-year old Morgan is a product of 
the seniority system and a safe district. Poli- 
tics is “in my blood,” he says, and its of the 
organizational, responsible, traditional va- 
riety of politics. 

His father was William Morgan, a trans- 
planted Welsh coal miner, who was active in 
organizing the United Mine Workers in the 
coal fields. All his three sons took a keen 
interest in local politics. But Doc“ Morgan 
had his sights on national political office. 
He bided his time practicing medicine until 
the right opportunity came along to make 
the plunge. He was elected to represent the 
26th Congressional district in the Southwest 
corner of the state in 1944 and has an easy 
time getting re-elected. 

He doesn't let his Committee duties inter- 
fere with his interests in his local district 
or state. “I'm for anything that will bring 
a dollar into Pennsylvania,” he says. 

Does he support the President on Viet- 
nam? “Yes,” he answers in his flat steady 
voice and forthright manner. 
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One day in the Committee he bluntly said: 
“I just want to say that in light of conditions 
in South East Asia; in light of the criticism 
that has been made here on the Floor of the 
Congress of operations in Vietnam; in light 
of the great demand in the country to win 
over there, I think this Committee ought to 
oppose cutting a single dollar from this (for- 
eign aid) program . . every penny is need- 
ed in South Vietnam, Thailand and Laos. I 
am against cutting the guts out of our pro- 
gram in South East Asta.“ 

President Johnson must have liked the 
backing the Congressman gave him, when he 
said, “Much depends how this program is 
used. . . and this involves the flexibility 
which we give to the President of the United 
States to conduct day to day operations un- 
der this statute.” He added “there are many 
ways of crippling this program without cut- 
ting one penny from it... by loading it 
down with amendments and prohibitions 
which would immobilize it, and make it 
useless.” 

No wonder after the bill passed he received 
a “Dear Tom” letter from the White House 
in which the President wrote, We owe you a 
vote of thanks for the Foreign Assistance bill 
that emerged from conference . . the con- 
ference report stands as a tribute not only 
to your leadership and skill in bringing 
through the House an excellent bill, but also 
in your talents as a negotiator and diplomat.” 

“Doc” Morgan said one time: “The funda- 
mental problem of the 120 or more independ- 
ent countries in the world today is that a 
large percentage do not have capable govern- 
ments or a reasonable number of people qual- 
ified to deal with political and economic 
problems. It is United States policy to devel- 
op and maintain friendly and cooperative 
relationships with these countries whether 
their governments are efficient or not.” 

Many members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs like “the extras“ . . those trips 
to far-away places and the Embassy parties. 
Neither of these advantages appeals to the 
physician from Pennsylvania. His few trips 
to Europe on Committee business included 
the dedication of a children's hospital in 
Poland, but he would rather journey to his 
hilltop home in Fredericktown, Pennsylvania. 
He doesn't dote on parties along Embassy row 
in Washington, but many diplomats have 
learned to respect and trust this Member of 
Congress from a district of Pennsylvania, 
populated by low-income workers, farmers, 
and diversified not only as to industry but 
also as to ethnic groups. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 
OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a highlight 
of the annual convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States 
held here in Washington is the Voice of 
Democracy contest from which we can 
always draw renewed confidence in the 
patriotism of young Americans. 

The winner from Missouri this year 
was David Donelson of St. Joseph, Mo., 
in my congressional district. David’s win- 
ning speech affirmed the willingness and 
ability of his generation to meet the 
challenge of freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the speech by David Donelson: 

Freedom's challenge has been hurled at 
youth, The quest for future leaders and out- 
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standing citizens has been thrown open 
with the hope that America’s young people 
will answer the call. Freedom is challenging 
them to pick up where their parents left off. 

The prospectus of the coming generation 
indicates that they will answer the chal- 
lenge. The young people of today are better 
qualified than any previous generation to as- 
sume America’s positions of leadership. Our 
youth are better educated in government 
and citizenship. They are well prepared to 
face America’s problems because they have 
grown up surrounded by conflicts and hos- 
tilities. They are mature and responsible as 
evidenced by the large number of them in 
school. 

But the challenge for forceful leaders and 
responsible citizens cannot be answered un- 
less our youth are aware of it. All the evi- 
dence points to the fact that this generation 
is aware of the challenge. Freedom’s chal- 
lenge looms over youth as Shakespeare’s 
ghosts loomed over evil characters in his 
plays. Every time they view America’s breath- 
taking outdoors, whenever they see a city’s 
concrete skyline etched against a reddening 
sky, everytime the school band crashes into 
the “Star Spangled Banner“ Freedom's chal- 
lenge overwhelms America's youth. 

Freedom's challenge follows the student to 
school. When he sees the Stars and Stripes 
flying on the school grounds, when his teach- 
ers place in his hands the weapons of tech- 
nology, literature, and understanding, the 
day begins to dawn, and the student sees 
that he must begin to act. When he is meas- 
ured against men like Patrick Henry, John 
Marshall, and Frederick Douglass, he does 
rise and answer Freedom’s challenge. 

Young America hears, sees, and feels Free- 
dom’s challenge to them. They begin to an- 
swer the deep stirring in their hearts with 
vigorous applications of the education and 
training they have received. Our youth work 
on their own to learn the strengths and 
weaknesses of the American way of life. They 
experiment in private enterprise, dabble in 
high school politics, and show an active in- 
terest in current events. 

The “Now” generation answers freedom’s 
challenge by practicing freedom. The major- 
ity of them are busily developing open 
minds and respect for their fellow man. 
America’s youth are becoming self-reliant 
and independent. They are forming strong 
moral codes and preparing to stand up for 
them. 

Guidance in these noble endeavors is com- 
ing from the adult community. Civic youth 
groups, charity organizations, and youth- 
oriented churches are providing helpful ex- 
perience and advice. Our young people are 
taking it all and coming back for more. 

This generation of Americans will become 
responsible citizens and strong leaders. Free- 
dom’s challenge will not go unanswered. 
Twenty years hence, America will be in good 
hands, for America’s youth are answering 
freedom’s challenge. 


CONTROLLING THE WATER 
POLLUTION MENACE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson, in his message on the en- 
vironment “To Renew a Nation,” gives 
special attention to a serious national 
problem—water pollution. The Congress 
also must devote special s ttention to this 
problem—in tinis session. 

Water pollution is a blight on our na- 
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tional record of achievements. Every 
year, pollution destroys more rivers, 
lakes and marine waters. Every year it 
limits the recreation and economy they 
support. I join the President in his at- 
tack on “Polluted Water—No swimming” 
signs. 

The Great Lakes and particularly Lake 
Erie struggle for their very existence 
against mounting wastes and human 
neglect. 

President Johnson, in his comprehen- 
sive message on the American environ- 
ment, presents a package of three im- 
portant water pollution control proposals 
that will go a long way in serving the 
public's interest in clean water: 

Oil pollution, a deadly contaminant of 
the Great Lakes and coastal waters, was 
drametized again just a few days ago 
as an oil tanker sank off Puerto Rico, 
devastating waters and beaches. The Oil 
and Hazardous Substances Pollution Act 
of 1268, which builds on the legislation 
I sponsored in the House of Representa- 
tives last session—and which the other 
body passed—will provide new and more 
effective oil pollution controls. 

Cities are faced with a serious backlog 
in municipal weste treatment plants to 
control water pollution. The President 
proposes an appropriation of $225 mil- 
lion for the Federal construction grant 
program. More importantly, he offers a 
new supplementary financing program, 
through which the Federal Government 
would pay its share of a plant’s cost by 
covering bond issued for the total project 
by the municipality. This new method 
of financing, combined with the existing 
program, will make $1.8 billion available 
for treatment plants in fiscal 1969. Adop- 
tion of these proposals will permit the 
Federal Government to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to construction in a 
year of necessary economy. 

The third clean water element for the 
attention of Congress is the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act of 1968. Safe drinking 
water is a right of all Americans and the 
the proposal should receive early atten- 
tion. 

I congratulate the President on his 
far-reaching proposals. He has clearly 
demonstrated that the administration 
has seized the initiative against pollu- 
tion. I believe the Congress will join him. 


SKYJACKING OF PLANES FROM 
FLORIDA TO CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent incidents of skyjacking of 
planes from Florida to Cuba has been of 
great concern to all Americans and par- 
ticularly to Floridians. In the past sev- 
eral months, three American planes have 
been forced to fiy to Cuba. 

Fortunately, until last night the pas- 
sengers who happened to be aboard have 
been returned safely to the United 
States. This still does not excuse the ac- 
tion, but at least anyone who wished to 
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return to the United States was given 
that opportunity. 

But last night, Mr. Speaker, a commer- 
cial airliner was skyjacked and there is 
reason to believe that a passenger was 
detained in Cuba against his will—or in 
effect, kidnaped. 

I have been in contact with the Cuban 
desk of the State Department and have 
been informed that the FBI is trying to 
ascertain whether or not that man was 
indeed kidnaped and if he was an Amer- 
ican national. 

I think this is a very grave matter, and 
I want to express my teeling on this right 
now. If that man was indeed kidnaped, 
the State Department should make im- 
mediate demand for his return. 

For if we allow the first American citi- 
zen to become part of a Communist kid- 
naping plot, for whatever reason, there 
will be no assurance of safety on any 
plane in the skies anywhere. 

There is a second point which I would 
like to make, one which I feel is a prac- 
tical measure. 

Each week we accept hundreds of 
Cubans from Communist Cuba to the 
safety and freedom of the United States. 
They have chosen to abandon their 
homeland and seek a new life in Amer- 
ica rather than suffer the complete loss 
of personal freedoms under communism. 

To do this they must apply, wait for 
long periods of time, and give up all their 
personal possessions. Yet they come at 
the rate of about 3,800 per month. 

We have no such restrictions for our 
nationals who wish to leave this country. 
And I propose that any Cuban who seeks 
to go to Cuba can take one of the empty 
planes that fly to Cuba daily. We could 
indeed open up a “Good Riddance Flight” 
to Cuba to compliment the “Freedom 
Flight” that returns from Cuba with 
Cuban refugees. 

The point I am making here is that 
any Cuban who wishes to live under a 
Communist dictatorship can take any 
number of flights to Cuba. They need not 
skyjack a commercial or private plane 
to accomplish the task. Any American 
national who wishes to live under the dic- 
tatorship of Fidel Castro can fly to 
Mexico and then fly to Cuba. In both 
cases without endangering the life of 
passengers or pilots, 

But the Government of this Nation 
should go on record that it will not allow 
commercial or private planes to be high- 
jacked for political intrigue. This could 
lead to the abduction of free Cubans or 
Americans. This skyjacking must be 
stopped. 


THE NORTH CASCADES: A PLAN 
FOR ALL PEOPLE 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress on con- 
servation embodies a comprehensive 
blueprint to preserve as well as utilize our 
natural resources. 
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The message eloquently underlines the 
obvious: that we must take steps now to 
arrest and reverse the pollution of our 
air and water and the contamination of 
our soil. We must celebrate our natural 
resources with careful sensitivity. 

I was pleased to note the President's 
recommendation that Congress approve 
a North Cascades National Park in my 
own State. 

In 1967 Senator Jackson and I intro- 
duced identical bills to protect and de- 
velop the North Cascades. They are 
S. 1321 and H.R. 8970. The Senate, of 
course, has already passed S. 1321 with 
amendments. In just a few weeks the 
House Interior Committee will hold field 
hearings on H.R. 8970. 

The development plan for the North 
Cascades answers the two conflicting 
criticisms made of the National Park 
Service, for the bill offers wilderness in 
conjunction with sound, multipurpose 
recreation. 

The more than 670,000 acres proposed 
for the park and national recreation 
area includes some of the most primitive 
wilderness area remaining in the United 
States. 

The spectacular pinnacles of the Picket 
Range and the majestic Eldorado Peaks 
country offer a breathtaking array of 
alpine scenery. 

The North Cascades country is an un- 
touched land of silent glaciers, unique 
geological features, and important eco- 
logical communities that must be pre- 
served. The number of active glaciers in 
the North Cascades—more than 150 of 
them representing several types—is 
triple that in the remainder of the United 
States, including Alaska. 

The hundreds of peaks in the pro- 
posed park offer the finest mountaineer- 
ing opportunities in the country for pro- 
fessional climbers. Less strenuous chal- 
lenges for hiking, camping, and sightsee- 
ing may be found in the region’s canyons 
and lesser ridges. 

The Congress has been rightfully con- 
cerned over the rising cost of land pur- 
chases for wilderness and park legisla- 
tion. Passage of the President’s plan to 
stimulate the land and water conserva- 
tion fund will generate additional rev- 
enues to make needed purchases. 

But most of the land scheduled for 
park and recreation area status in H.R. 
8970 and S. 1321 is already federally 
owned. Wisely, the bills would allow pres- 
ent landowners to keep their property as 
long as it is used for purposes compatible 
with the park and with the recreation 
areas. The cost of land acquisition, there- 
fore, would be very slight. 

Creation of a North Cascades National 
Park, a Ross Lake National Recreation 
Area, and a Lake Chelan National Rec- 
reation Area will open up the Cascades 
to most of us who like to take our chil- 
dren and our cars on weekend vacations. 

I am particularly impressed by the 
provision in the amended S. 1321 which 
calls for the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Interior to develop 
feasibility plans for permanent ski lifts 
in and near the park and recreation 
areas. Skiing is our most popular winter 
sport, and Park Service policy should 
encourage its growth in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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Opening up the North Cascades to 
family recreation will also be accom- 
plished through the following aspects 
of the Park Service development plan: 
three aerial tramways, a ferry service 
from Roland Point on Ross Lake up to 
Hozomeen, numerous lodges and ma- 
rinas, Gozens of campgrounds, another 
ferry service to quickly travel the length 
of Lake Chelan, and miles of marked 
trails. 

When the North Cascades study re- 
port was released in January of 1966, the 
study team estimated that the park would 
generate annual visitor spending of more 
than $20 million and would create em- 
ployment for well over a thousand per- 
sons. In other words, the park and rec- 
reation areas will become “bread and 
butter” for Skagit, Whatcom, and Chelan 
Counties. 

Passage of the park bill should give 
added impetus to completion of the north 
cross-State highway. Already financed 
85 percent by Federal money, this scenic 
and commercial route would be eligible 
for additional appropriations should the 
park be established. 

The North Cascades offer some of the 
country’s most spectacular fishing, par- 
ticularly Ross Lake with its large, fight- 
ing trout. 

Unlike the situation involved with the 
proposed Redwoods National Park, the 
North Cascades Park would have little 
effect on timber companies. This is be- 
cause the U.S. Forest Service has, for 
30 years, declared nearly all the timber 
in the proposed park “out of bounds” to 
cutting. 

We have before us a wonderful op- 
portunity to invest a little money and 
be rewarded with wilderness as well as 
multi-purpose, family recreation. The 
North Cascade legislation presents an ex- 
citing challenge to Congress and offers 
a plan for all people. 


POLAND'S COLLEGE STUDENTS 
NEED MORAL SUPPORT FROM 
THEIR AMERICAN COUNTER- 
PARTS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world has been watching with consider- 
able interest the heroic struggle now 
being waged in Poland by that country’s 
fee people against Communist oppres- 
sion. 

These young Poles who are risking 
their lives in the cause of freedom de- 
serve the moral support of young people 
throughout the whole free world. 

The courage of these young Polish col- 
lege students compares with the cour- 
age of other young Poles who through- 
out the course of Poland’s history have 
always been in the forefront in fighting 
for human dignity. 

It was a group of young Polish college 
students who staged the heroic Poznar 
uprising in 1956, and again it was the 
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young Polish college students who 
triggered off the brave Warsaw uprising 
against the Nazis. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon college stu- 
dents throughout the United States to 
organize orderly rallies on their own 
campuses as quickly as possible to show 
their support for the brave and heroic 
efforts being made by the Polish students 
against communism in Poland. 

We hear that young Americans are 
looking for a cause. Here is an ideal pur- 
pose and an inspiring cause behind 
which all Americans—young and old— 
can rally. Let the Communist regime in 
Warsaw hear the voice of young America; 
let it hear this voice loud and clear— 
that the young people of this country 
hold high in value the efforts of their 
counterparts in Poland in standing up 
to the bitter restrictions against freedom 
and democracy being imposed on the 
people of Poland by her Communist re- 
gime. 

Let the freedom and democracy en- 
joyed by college students on American 
campuses become so infectious that it 
will sweep the entire Communist world. 

I hope that young Americans will send 
their greetings and wishes for success 
to these young Polish heroes from every 
college campus in the United States. 

Here is a cause that young Americans 
can support and through their support 
let the young Polish scholars know that 
they are not alone in their struggle 
against the oppression of communism. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON REMINDS 
THE NATION OF THE GREATNESS 
OF ITS HERITAGE 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
it was my privilege to attend ceremonies 
at the White House honoring two Amer- 
ican heroes of the fighting in Vietnam. 

I was there as President Johnson pre- 
sented our Nation’s highest award—the 
Medal of Honor—to two gallant 
marines. 

And I was there to hear the President 
remind us of our responsibilities as citi- 
zens during this crucial and difficult 
time. 

The President said: 

This is an anxious time for America. It 
calls for every fiber of our courage, every re- 
source of our intelligence, every capacity for 
sound judgment that the American people 


can summon—and that the American peo- 
ple possess. 


And the President continued: 

I think if we are steady, if we are patient, 
if we do not become the willing victims of 
our own despair, if we do not abandon what 
we know is right when it comes under 
mounting challenge—we shall never fail. 


It is in this spirit, Mr. Speaker, that I 
insert in the Recorp President Johnson’s 
stirring address: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE PRESEN- 
TATION OF MEDALS OF HONOR TO MAJ. ROBERT 
J. MODRZEJEWSKI, USMC, AND 2p Lr. JOHN 
J. McGInTY III. USMC, Marcu 12, 1968 


Major and Mrs. Modrzejewski and family; 
Lieutenant and Mrs. McGinty and family; 
Secretary Ignatius; General Chapman, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps; distinguished 
Members of Congress; ladies and gentlemen: 

We have just heard an extraordinary 
tribute to the courage of two men, They are 
Marines. They are comrades. They are heroes. 
But they are first and last—Americans, 

In the story of their triumph, the voice of a 
people’s character and a nation’s greatness is 
brought before us. We should all understand 
that that is a voice with steel in it. 

Last night I remembered another voice 
from another troubled and decisive time. I 
turned to the pages of a book where another 
President spoke to this nation in time of a 
war. He told of the stories of courage and 
heroism on far battlefields. He called for the 
same strength of character and staunchness 
of spirit in every American home here and in 
every American heart. 

Said President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
early months of another Pacific war—“As we 
here at home contemplate our own duties 
and our own responsibilities, let us think, 
and let us think hard, of the example which 
is being set for us by our fighting men. Our 
soldiers and our sailors are members of well- 
disciplined units. But they are still and 
forever individuals—free individuals. They 
are farmers and workers, businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, artists, and clerks. They are 
the United States of America. That is why 
they fight. We, too, are the United States of 
America.” 

Americans loathed war in that day, too. 
Forced to fight a war, Americans were im- 
patient and frustrated by setbacks. 

President Roosevelt also spoke to that 
anxiety when he said, five months after Pearl 
Harbor, “We have had no illusions about the 
fact that this is a tough job—and a long 
one.” 

And this nation has no illusions now. 

This is an anxious time for America. It 
calls for every fiber of our courage, every re- 
source of our intelligence, every capacity for 
sound judgment that the American people 
can summon—and that the American peo- 
ple possess. 

I think if we are steady, if we are patient, 
if we do not become the willing victims of 
our own despair, if we do not abandon what 
we know is right when it comes under mount- 
ing challenge—we shall never fail. 

Responsibility mever comes easy. Neither 
does freedom come free. 

These brave men whom we have asked to 
come here to the East Room today and whom 
we honor now, know that better than we, 
perhaps. They know in the most immediate 
way that men can ever know it. They know 
it in the face of an aggressor's fire. 

Major Modrzejewski and Lt. McGinty stand 
in the long unbroken rank of heroes who 
have been this nation’s pride and have been 
this nation’s strength from the beginning 
when America itself as Lafayette once said 
“was a dream that every man carried in his 
heart.” 

Men like these Marines have seen America 
all through our troubled periods. They have 
fought with valor in the early months the 
enemy’s expanded war, when the regular 
units of the North Vietnamese Army were 
beginning to cross the border as aggressors in 
significant size. 

Today, the enemy force waging destruction 
south of the DMZ is made up of many regu- 
lar units who have invaded their neighbor 
nation from the North. International aggres- 
sion is open now and it is undisguised. 

The early pretence of attempting to fool 
some of the people some of the time that 
this was only a civil war has now had the 
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cloak pulled from around it and even they 
have abandoned it, as have their spokesmen. 

So let us have no illusions about that, 
either. And let no one ever suffer any illu- 
sions about the will and about the faith of 
free men, the American fighting man, the 
family of citizens who stand by him here 
and who stand by him out there. 

Yes, we all loath war. Yes, we argue about 
war. But we are one people and we have 
learned the hard lesson of history. 

President Franklin Roosevelt had to say it 
and he said it with a heavy heart. I must re- 
peat it now and my heart is heavy, too. 

“The price for civilization must be paid in 
hard work and must be paid in sorrow and in 
blood—and the price is not too high.” 

But my heart this morning is proud and it 
is confident, too. I look at these two gallant 
Marines and I see America. I see in their 
countenance the answer to aggression. I see 
in their face the certainty of freedom and 
I see in their presence the hope and the 
promise of peace. 


THE SATISFACTORY CONDUCT OF 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE BE- 
FORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my satisfaction with the con- 
duct of Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
as he appeared before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that as a Mem- 
ber on this side of the aisle, the easiest 
thing to do is to sit back and let the con- 
flict that is raging on the other side of 
the Capitol, in the other body, go by un- 
noticed. However, I want to say that as 
one Member of this body, the House of 
Representatives of the United States, I 
am going to place my country ahead of 
anything else, including my political 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it is time 
that we in this Congress and the Presi- 
dent leveled with the American people. It 
is time to tell the American people that 
the situation with which we are pres- 
ently confronted in South Vietnam goes 
far beyond the issue of South Vietnam it- 
self. The issue, Mr. Speaker, is whether 
communism is going to be the wave of 
the future in Southeast Asia. If we, as 
Members of this body fail to take into 
consideration what is happening in Thai- 
land, what is happening in the Philip- 
pines, what is happening in Korea, what 
is happening in Laos and Cambodia, and 
near loss of Indonesia to the Commu- 
nists, we will make a fatal mistake, a 
mistake which will haunt us for years to 
come. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we 
must face the facts and that the Ameri- 
can people will have to face the facts 
which are involved. The issue is not only 
Vietnam. The issue is whether or not 
communism is going to prevail in South- 
east Asia. Further, if we are going to 
have a viable South Vietnam, it will be 
the byproduct resulting from the defeat 
of communism in the area. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan think we are safe in 
assuming that communism is split up 
into a group of unrelated and independ- 
ent nations and peoples and that it has 
no common aggressive designs? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I believe one of the 
serious mistakes we can make is just this. 
I listened with interest to the gentleman 
from Illinois talking about the Polish 
students demonstrating, and the unrest 
that is taking place there. I believe this 
is a healthy sign in the Communist 
world. But let me say this: If there is 
a Communist victory, if we give up in 
Vietnam, this will be interpreted in the 
whole Communist world that we cannot 
stand up to the threat of communism. 
And if we do this, then we will be doing 
just as we did when we refused to believe 
that Hitler would do what he said he was 
going to do, and then he did it. We are 
familiar with this result. 

So if we fail to do this now, to meet 
this issue, then it is on our own heads 
as Representatives of the American peo- 
ple. And as I read my mail—and I know 
that my mail, like the mail most of us 
receive, is not completely for this war— 
much of the mail says we ought to get 
out of Vietnam, but a lot supports the 
position I have mentioned that we are 
going to have to stand up for what we 
know is right, and we as the Repre- 
sentatives must interpret this in the re- 
sponsible way because some of us are 
privy to information that other people 
do not have. 

Therefore it seems to me that the time 
has come for the American people to be 
told—and I believe that the President 
ought to tell them—that the question is 
not that of Vietnam, it is the question of 
communism dedicated to the destruction 
of the free world, and we had better 
understand that. 

I know there are many things I dis- 
agree with in the way that the adminis- 
tration has conducted the war, but I do 
believe that we had better get an under- 
standing of what the situation is here, 
because if we do not it will be on our 
heads as Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people—and regardless of what the 
political effect might be on me or any- 
one else, as far as I am concerned I am 
against allowing the Communists to 
take over Southeast Asia, or any place 
else, and if this is the only Nation in the 
world that has the wherewithal or forti- 
tude to do the job then we have that re- 
sponsibility, and if we do not assume it, 
who will? 

May God grant us the wisdom to do 
what is right regardless of personal 
consequences. 


RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THAT ENDANGER THE NEW GOV- 
ERNMENT AND ITS NONPARTISAN 
BASIS 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Walter Washington was nominated for 
the post of Mayor of Washington, D.C., 
the nomination was applauded by mem- 
bers of both political parties. Walter 
Washington was particularly qualified 
for the new post and to date has done 
a good job. He has been able to get the 
different segments of the District of 
Columbia community to work together 
to meet common problems. He has been 
able already to use his influence to 
dampen what could have been explosive 
situations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am deeply dis- 
turbed about recent political develop- 
ments in the District that in my opin- 
ion endanger the new government and 
its nonpartisan basis. What I am re- 
ferring to is the White House attempt, 
through the Justice Department to have 
un-Hatched and made political the new 
Mayor, Mr. Washington. Apparently, 
and no one should be afraid to say it, 
is that the White House is using its 
influence to take advantage of a dedi- 
cated public servant’s position to serve 
its own political interests. If this hap- 
pens it will be a great handicap to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia as 
well as to those many loyal friends of 
District self-government who have 
struggled and worked through the years 
to make the District a better city. This 
city of all cities should be immune 
and insulated so far as possible from 
purely partisan and petty political 
interests. 

There are many appeals I could make 
here today, but I will just make one, 
and that is to the President or whoever 
speaks for him or advises him on House 
matters. Leave Walter Washington 
alone. Allow him to be the leader of all 
the people, not just a faction in a polit- 
ical party. Let the District government 
grow and be nurtured in a healthy 
climate, uncorrupted by your or any 
other candidate’s desperate search for 
convention delegates and votes. Let the 
District be a model for years to come as 
a government to which all may come 
and be served. Let us not taint what must 
become a beautiful and historic experi- 
ment in local self-government. 

There will be many pains and hurts 
in the early years of this experiment, but 
nothing weighs more heavily so much 
against the District’s own evolution 
toward full participating democracy as 
imposition from the outside of a narrow 
partisan demand having no relevance to 
District interests. 

The early gains made toward full citi- 
zenship and basic rights as Americans 
will be jeopardized and defeated by such 
a deed. 

Now I know Walter Washington, and 
know him as a man of all the people. 
Those great many individuals who sup- 
port his appointment as leader of this 
Capital City knew what Walter Wash- 
ington knew and knows today. It is a 
simple truth, and one neither we nor 
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President Johnson or his political friends 
can forget for a moment. The District is 
so beset by special interests and absentee 
voices that there must be at all times a 
delicate balance of local government 
machinery. This is not the time to upset 
that balance by turning the nonpartisan 
neutral leadership into a political cadre 
serving temporal White House political 
needs. 

So my appeal is to the President and/or 
his advisers. Lift the heavy hand from 
Walter Washington’s back. Do not take 
his time. The District needs him too 
badly. Let him continue to be a man of 
all the people of the District, a leader 
who can be humane, understanding, re- 
sponsive, and responsible to every resi- 
dent of the District. Do not make Walter 
Washington beholden to a political 
necessity. 


UNANSWERED. QUESTIONS CON- 
CERNING AIRBUS 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the unan- 
swered questions about the administra- 
tion’s actions on jet engines for the 
“airbus” continue to pile up. The latest 
information I have received seems to in- 
dicate once more that a position has been 
taken despite repeated denials. 

Accordingly, I have today written to 
the Secretary of Transportation on the 
matter, and, for the information of the 
Congress, I include a copy of my letter 
in the Recorp at this point: 


MarcH 13, 1968. 
Subject: Government action regarding the 
airbus engines. 
Hon ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: As you will recall, on 
Friday, March 8, I telephoned you about 
recent reports of government action to af- 
fect orders for jet engines for the “airbus” 
aircraft. You advised me that a meeting had 
recently taken place on the subject at which 
you had been present, as well as representa- 
tives of Defense, Treasury and, I believe, 
other departments of government. My un- 
derstanding of your statement was that the 
meeting had resulted in a decision that the 
Federal Government has no authority to 
try to influence private concerns in placing 
orders for jet engines with either U.S. or 
foreign manufacturers. I further understood 
from you that no further steps had been 
taken or were being taken regard to in- 
quiries about government attitudes made 
in this connection. 

As you know, under date of March 6, as a 
joint signer with a number of United States 
Senators and other Members of the House of 
Representatives, I wrote to the President, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and to you, 
requesting that a statement be made by the 
Government on its official position on the 
matter. As yet no action that I know of has 
been taken on this letter. 

It has now come to my attention that, as 
a result of the meeting on February 6, which 
I presume to be the meeting that you de- 
scribed to me, contact was made by your De- 
partment with a representative of an air 
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frame producer stating that “the U.S. does 
look with some favor on the subject of the 
proposed cooperative program.” 

It would seem logical to think that the 
proposed “cooperative program” referred to 
Was an engine order by the air frame manu- 
facturer with Rolls Royce, a foreign manu- 
facturer of jet engines. 

In view of this information, I would ap- 
preciate a report confirming or denying that 
your Department took such action and de- 
scribing the decisions of the interdepart- 
mental meeting in question. It would also 
seem appropriate to renew the request in the 
letter of March 6, that the Government's 
position be stated. If there is an official or 
unofficial position, I believe the Congress and 
the public should be aware of it. 

Because of the very serious balance of 
payments implications of the entire matter, 
Iam sending a copy of this letter to the Hon- 
orable Wilbur Mills and the Honorable John 
Byrnes of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, as well as to the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT Tart, Jr. 


EQUIPMENT INTERCHANGE ACT OF 
1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I introduce 
today, for proper reference, a bill to pro- 
mote those transportation policies which 
have already given us the best transit 
system and the strongest economy in the 
world, 

One of the eternal problems in the field 
of transportation is to assure that the 
laws covering interstate commerce pro- 
vide the protections the public demands, 
but at the same time, take cognizance 
of the developing trends. 

I am introducing the bill, to be known 
as the Equipment Interchange Act of 
1968, at the request of the American 
Trucking Association and the Equipment 
Interchange Association, a voluntary as- 
sociation representing railroads, airlines, 
trucks, and water carriers. The bill is 
known as the Equipment Interchange 
Act of 1968, and a similar measure, S. 
3134, was introduced a few days ago in 
the Senate by Senator Macnuson, chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Committee. 

It is felt that the tremendous contain- 
erization revolution taking place over the 
past few years calls for new procedures. 
The freight container has become the 
best means of handling many kinds and 
classes of shippers’ traffic, and the state 
of the art is now so well developed that 
economic steps are necessary; the tech- 
nology has advanced ahead of the law. 

We now have the equipment to load a 
given product into a standard-size con- 
tainer; the container is then loaded on 
a truck for transport to a railhead: and 
finally, the container is transferred from 
a railcar to a containership for its final 
destination. 

In spite of the expediency that could 
accompany this process, present law re- 
quires a separate bill of lading on each 
leg of the shipment, as well as the pay- 
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ment of the full published tariff on each 
leg. The benefits of direct routing are 
lost since there is no uniform procedure 
for handling this traffic, and considerable 
time and effort is wasted. 

Certainly, there is a more economic 
process than fragmenting the shipment, 
and yet present law makes no provision 
for a reduction or reallocation of the cost. 
There is no ground on which the carriers 
can join together to make agreements 
for more expedient handling of these 
shipments or pass the resulting savings 
on to the shipping public. 

I am advised that this bill will help to 
encourage and facilitate the use of con- 
tainers which can be loaded with freight 
on one type ol carrier and moved to des- 
tination by one or more other types of 
carriers, without unloading the container 
or trailer. If this is so, the result would 
be of great benefit; it would make ship- 
ping faster, it would reduce the breakage 
element and it would set the scene for 
reduced shipping rates. 

Collaboration among the carriers from 
the different modes in arriving at charges 
for the use of containers, including high- 
way trailers, has long been deferred and 
is long overdue, because of the possibility 
of antitrust violation. 

This legislation creates a three-man 
board, composed of the Chairmen of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal 
Maritime Commission, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The function of 
this board will be to consider the agree- 
ments submitted by carriers, and to as- 
sure that they are fair and that they pro- 
mote the national transportation policy. 

When an agreement has been so 
approved, carriers may operate under it 
without threat of reprisal of the anti- 
trust laws. 

In other transportation situations, the 
Congress has provided for antitrust law 
exemption to carriers operating under 
Governmers,t-approved agreements. Such 
situations embrace agreements for pro- 
cedures to arrive at rates charged to the 
public. The new bill, however, applies 
only to charges between the carriers 
themselves for actual us? of equipment. 

When so much of our national effort 
is commendably being expended to re- 
move barriers to trade, this Nation should 
act to remove this barrier to permit the 
broadest spectrum of carriers to move 
the freight of the Nation and the world. 
Our own shippers should not be ham- 
pered, nor the movement of their freight 
delayed, because we have failed to open 
the way for cooperation between carriers 
under agreements cleared by existing 
Federal agencies. 

The equipment interchange bill is de- 
signed to remove this barrier to business. 
Additionally, the bill shculd prove to be 
a direct aid to the shipping public, in- 
cluding the Government, and to the sev- 
eral modes of freight transportation. 


REVISING INCOME TAX LAWS 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of legislation to remove 
an inequity that has been allowed to exist 
for over three decades. 

I am speaking, Mr. Speaker, about the 
$600 exemption allowed to our citizens 
under present income tax laws. For over 
three decades this exemption, which was 
to have some relationship to the cost of 
living for each member of a family, has 
remained the same while, as all of us 
are acutely aware, the cost of living dur- 
ing this same period has approximately 
tripled. 

Therefore, I would like to add my name 
to the list of Members who have already 
sponsored legislation to increase this 
exemption from $600 to $1,200. 

While I realize the need of revenue at 
this particular time, I am also cognizant 
of what could eventually be realized 
through this legislation. 

In addition to removing a glaring in- 
justice, this legislation would make more 
income available to the head of a house- 
hold for use in educating and raising his 
children—a responsibility that has too 
often been assumed by the Government 
in the form of expensive and ever-ex- 
panding welfare programs. This legisla- 
tion, I believe, would help to reduce the 
number of welfare participants in the 
future. 

Also, in regard to the head of a house- 
hold, I would like to express my support 
of legislation to assist those unmarried 
people who are in actuality the head of 
a household but, for tax purposes, are 
not treated accordingly. It seems quite 
reasonable that an unmarried person 
who maintains his or her own home 
should be entitled to be taxed at the rate 
provided for the head of a household. 
Therefore, I would at this time like to 
cosponsor legislation toward this end. 


VIETNAM POLICY 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week a number of my senior colleagues 
have joined or will join in various reso- 
lutions urging that the future course of 
our policy in Vietnam be debated and 
determined by Congress rather than by 
the Johnson administration. In effect, 
these resolutions recognize a failure in 
present leadership in the White House 
and insist on the assumption of leader- 
ship by the Congress itself, at least with 
respect to the single issue of whether or 
not the present U.S. effort in Vietnam 
should be further escalated. I would like 
to join in the sense of these proposals and 
urge that the Constitution itself furnishes 
the impelling reasons for immediate ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives. 

In this vein, I would call attention to 
some of the specific language in that 
document which has earned the respect 
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and reverence of the world for its checks 
and balances on the excessive exercise of 
executive power. 

First, while the President is expressly 
designated as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy—article II, section 
2—Congress is given the sole power to 
declare war and to raise and support 
armies which will fight that war—article 
I, section 8. 

Second, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion significantly limited the appropria- 
tion power for armed forces to a period 
of 2 years—article I, section 8. Bills for 
raising revenues were required to be ini- 
tiated in the House of Representatives— 
article I, section 7. 

By these significant limitations, the 
powers of declaring and financing war 
were clearly put within the power and 
control of those elected representatives 
closest to the people, individuals who 
would be required to face the people for 
election every 2 years rather than every 
4 or 6. With these powers goes an accom- 
panying duty. Congress should not sit 
idly by and be forced into ex post facto 
war appropriations, thereby abdicating 
its essential power and duty to set priori- 
ties for domestic and foreign policy ex- 
penditures. 

That Congress shares responsibility 
with the Chief Executive is further in- 
dicated by the constitutional provision 
that the President is required to recom- 
mend to Congress such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient— 
article II, section 2. Today the President 
pursues measures first and then seeks 
congressional approval through indi- 
vidual bills and appropriations necessary 
to implement them. Free foreign invest- 
ment, trade, and travel are subordinated 
to increasing Vietnam expenditures. 
Granted that foreign policy requires 
Executive decisions which may not al- 
ways permit full advance public dis- 
closure, the magnitude of the current 
issue of escalation in Vietnam is one 
which at least justifies full and compre- 
hensive deliberation by the Congress. To 
permit less is to abdicate our constitu- 
tional duty. 

We do not fight a war so much as we 
conduct a foreign policy of assisting 
South Vietnam. 

I would, therefore, join in the sense 
of resolutions offered by a number of 
other Members, and offer the following 
resolution for consideration. 

That it is the sense of the Congress that: 

(1) The commitment of U.S. Armed Forces 
in Vietnam should not be increased, nor the 
theater of operations broadened, without 
the explicit prior consent of the Congress. 

(2) Until such consent, U.S. foreign policy 
should recognize the goal of an early reunifi- 
cation of Vietnam by an orderly process con- 
A with the Geneva Accords of July 21, 
1954. 

(3) This goal recognizes the fundamental 
principle that Vietnam is one country, not 
two, and that it remains the policy of the 
United States to obtain an eariy reunifica- 
tion of countries divided against their will, 
not to insist on the permanent establish- 


ment of a separate new nation of South Viet- 
nam. 


CELEBRATION OF CERTAIN NATION- 
AL HOLIDAYS ON MONDAYS 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to provide for 
the celebration of certain national holi- 
days on Mondays. Joining me as cospon- 
sors are the following Members: SAMUEL 
S. STRATTON, PETER W. RODINO, JR., WIL- 
LIAM M. McCuLLocH, HAROLD D. Dono- 
HUE, JAMES C. CORMAN, HENRY P. SMITH 
III, Don Epwarps, THOMAS J. MESKILL, 
CHARLES W. SANDMAN, JR., WILLIAM L. 
HUNGATE, HERBERT TENZER, ANDREW 
JACOBS, JR., JOSHUA EILBERG, WILLIAM S. 
MOORHEAD, and FRANK ANNUNZIO. 

It will be recalled that subcommittees 
of both the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees held hearings on uniform 
Monday holiday legislation last session. 
As a result of the House hearings—in 
which overwhelming testimony was ad- 
duced in support of Monday holiday 
legislation—H.R. 11679, a previous Mon- 
day holiday bill sponsored by me, was 
reported to the full committee. The com- 
mittee considered this bill twice in exec- 
utive session, but failed to report a final 
bill to the House before adjournment of 
the first session. H.R. 11679 is still pend- 
ing before the full committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is incumbent that the 
Congress act soon to approve some form 
of Monday holiday legislation. The pop- 
ularity of observing certain national 
holidays on appropriate Mondays has 
been reliably demonstrated. In a poll 
conducted by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, with nearly 10,000 members re- 
sponding, support for uniform Monday 
holidays came from 85 percent of the 
chamber members. In a later survey 
conducted by This Week magazine, 180,- 
061 ballots were returned in favor of 
Monday holidays, with only 10,094 op- 
eee indicated support of 95 per- 
cent. 

I need not recount to the House the 
advantages of Monday holiday legisla- 
tion. The benefits were clearly brought 
out by witnesses at the House and Sen- 
ate hearings. What is particularly sig- 
nificant, I believe, is the broad range of 
support for this legislation. In addition 
to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the readers of This Week magazine, 
strong support for Monday holidays has 
come from the American Federation of 
Government Employees AFL-CIO, the 
Air Transport Association, the American 
Hotel and Motel Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers 
AFL-CIO, the National Association of 
Motor Bus Owners, and the National 
Association of Travel Organizations—to 
name but a few groups. The Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
and the US. Civil Service Commission 
also have endorsed the Monday holiday 
bills considered by the House subcom- 
mittee. 

It is my hope that the Monday holiday 
bill now pending before the full Judici- 
ary Committee can be recommended in 
a form substantially similar to the re- 
vised bill which I am introducing today. 
Without disturbing Independence Day 
or Thanksgiving Day, this revised meas- 
ure would authorize the observance of 
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George Washington’s Birthday on the 
third Monday in February, Memorial 
Day on the last Monday in May, Colum- 
bus Day on the second Monday in Octo- 
ber, and Veterans Day on the fourth 
Monday in October. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize the 
serious danger of confusion and disap- 
pointment if congressional action on 
Monday holiday legislation is delayed. 

At present there are Monday holiday 
bills pending in 8 State legislatures— 
Arizona, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. A poll of the 50 States, 
conducted by my office, showed only 4 
State Governors of the 32 responding as 
indicating any opposition to Monday 
holiday legislation. Indeed, several States 
have taken or are about to take steps to- 
ward enactment of some form of Mon- 
day holiday legislation. 

Recently the State of Massachusetts 
adopted a Monday holiday bill calling 
for the observance of Monday holidays 
for the following days: George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Patriot’s Day, and Me- 
morial Day. The New York State Legis- 
lature now has at least two Monday 
holiday bills before it, one of which has 
passed the New York House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the other of which is 
awaiting action in the State Senate. 
These bills would provide Monday holi- 
days for George Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Vet- 
erans Day, and Thanksgiving Day. Note 
that the inclusion of Independence Day 
and Thanksgiving Day in the New York 
legislation would place New York in a 
different position from the rest of the 
Nation if the bill pending in the House 
Judiciary Committee is passed in the 
form which I have recommended. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past, the action of 
the U.S. Congress has served as a guide 
to the rest of the Nation as to the appro- 
priate days for observance of national 
holidays. The Congress should continue 
to assume this responsibility. It is ex- 
pected that most of the States would fol- 
low the Federal initiative. However, this 
initiative should be exercised promptly 
in order to avoid the possible confusion 
which could come from the States acting 
independently in the enactment of Mon- 
day holidays. 


AUTO INSURANCE NEEDS OVER- 
HAUL TO CURE ITS ILLS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
characteristic trait of the American 
people that they never hesitate to speak 
out against anything they consider un- 
fair or unjust. 

At the moment, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people throughout the country 
are complaining about what they con- 
sider unfair practices of automobile in- 
surance companies. Some people report 
that their auto insurance was canceled 
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when they had a single minor acci- 
dent—after 20 or more years of com- 
pletely safe driving. Many families be- 
lieve that their auto insurance rates are 
excessive. 

This is a matter of great concern and 
importance to the public. 

I believe that Congress should investi- 
gate this matter and take appropriate 
action to protect the public. 

I am including an article by Paul 
Lilley, published in the Cleveland Press 
of March 11, 1968, which spotlights the 
problem. Although the writer says that 
a solution to the problem won't come 
soon,” it is my belief that, unless the 
auto insurance companies themselves 
come up with some reforms in the near 
future, Congress should seriously con- 
sider early legislative action. 

The article reads as follows: 


AUTO INSURANCE NEEDS OVERHAUL To CURE 
Irs ILLS 
(By Paul Lilley) 

Automobile insurance has become a na- 
tional issue. 

Nobody seems satisfied with it. 

Not millions of car owners who buy it. Not 
the companies that sell it. Not the state 
agencies that regulate it. 

Consumer outrage over high costs, delayed 
claim settlements and unexplained cancella- 
tions has stirred President Johnson and both 
houses of Congress to call for investigations. 

Only one thing is certain: 

Revolutionary concepts, radical legislative 
changes and modernization of legal proce- 
dures will be necessary to solve the auto in- 
surance dilemma, The solution may be found 
in: 

State control of the industry under a plan 
similar to workmen’s compensation. 

Federal regulation and control of the 
multi-billion-dollar-a-year business. 

Steps to remove automobile injury cases 
from the courts in all but rare exceptions. 

Speedy payment for injuries and damages 
suffered, no matter who is at fault. 

Whatever the solution—it won't come 
soon, 

What started out to be general protests 
against skyrocketing costs now has esca- 
lated into a national demand for complete 
overhaul of the industry because of: 

Controversial underwriting practices. 

Arbitrary policy cancellations, refusals to 
renew and shifting of customers into high- 
risk categories. 

Geographical, racial and economic black- 
outs in insurance coverage. 

Years of waiting for payment of justified 
claims, 

These are but some of the complaints 
flooding legislators in every level of govern- 
ment. They are coming from the poor and 
the rich, whites and Negroes, young and old, 
the professionals and the uneducated. 

Although hundreds of complaints are 
found to be unjustified, thousands of others 
are proven true. 

Such as the unwarranted policy cancella- 
tion of a Warrensville Heights youth, based 
on false and malicious statements of an irri- 
tated neighbor. 

Or the southern Ohio schoo] teacher who 
lost her policy after a $215 damage claim 
against her. She now pays $800 a year in 
“high risk“ liability premiums. 

Or the two-car families who pay $500 a year 
for auto insurance. 

Or the Georgia family whose insurance 
was arbitrarily canceled by a Providence, 
R.I. company because a son had been 
drafted. Young draftees are considered “high 
risks.” 

So are doctors and clergymen because they 
are said to be “preoccupied drivers.” Di- 
vorcees, too, are insurance-snubbed because 
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they tend to irk women jurors in the event 
of a trial. 

Many of the nation’s larger insurance com- 
panies are aware of the increasing demand 
for federal control. 

Many freely admit something must be 
done, but say they would vigorously oppose 
federal control. This could open the door 
for control over other phases of the insur- 
ance business. 

Perhaps the most popular solution is that 
proposed by two law professors, Robert E. 
Keeton of Harvard University and Jeffrey 
O'Connell of the University of Illinois. 

Their Basic Protection Insurance (BPI) 
would make automobile insurance compul- 
sory for every car owner, and would auto- 
matically compensate accident victims re- 
gardless of fault. 

The immediate response to this proposal 
was NO from attorneys throughout the na- 
tion whose lucrative personal injury and 
liability cases represent a large portion of 
their work. 

Their contingency fees range from 25% 
to 33% for settlement of a case and up to 
50% if it goes through trial and appeal. 

Fortune magazine estimates that one-third 
of the income of the nation’s lawyers—about 
$650,000,000 in 1966—comes from automo- 
bile accident cases. 

But now even the nation’s attorneys be- 
lieve some action must be taken to provide 
immediate compensation for innocent vic- 
tims. 

Only last month the American Bar Assn. 
authorized a full-scale study of auto acci- 
dent liability claim procedures. 

ABA President Earl Morris said the study 
group would consider all aspects of the in- 
surance problem and would recommend any 
solution it deemed best—even an insurance- 
type procedure to replace jury trials result- 
ing from auto accidents. 


RESULTS OF CUTBACK IN 
DOMESTIC SPENDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, all last 
year this House debated about downgrad- 
ing and reducing domestic expenditures. 
It was said by many that we could not 
afford to have domestic programs while 
a war was going on, and demands were 
made again and again for a 5- or 10-per- 
cent across-the-board budget reduction. 
Finally in December, the House approved 
House Joint Resolution 888, which di- 
rected that all domestic programs reduce 
their spending. Now we are beginning to 
see the effects of this resolution and they 
are not good. 

The House committed a major blunder 
in approving House Joint Resolution 888. 
In the first place, the resolution de- 
manded a straight, across-the-board re- 
duction in programs—without regard to 
exactly how this could be accomplished 
without creating waste and inefficiency, 
without regard in other words, for any 
sensible action at all. Not only did the 
resolution fail to heed the most elemen- 
tary commonsense, the most funda- 
mental requirements of governments, but 
it was actually a repudiation of earlier 
House actions. The resolution impeached 
the very judgment of the House by say- 
ing in effect that our appropriations bills 
were not valid, our judgment not sound, 
our decisions and considered actions not 
sound. 
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The effects of all of this are now be- 
ginning to be felt. Programs which we 
urgently need are going down into a sea 
of confusion and waste caused by manda- 
tory reductions and last-minute budget 
surgery. Agencies are throwing out mil- 
lions of dollars worth of investment in 
order to save a few hundred thousand 
dollars of current expenditures. State 
and local governments which had 
planned on, expected and badly needed 
Federal assistance now find that it is not 
available, and that very often, commit- 
ments made by the Federal Government 
can no longer be fulfilled. 

In higher education, federally assisted 
construction is drastically reduced, even 
though college enrollments are growing 
at a record pace. 

In secondary school construction, 
classrooms remain overcrowded because 
there is no money to pay for new facil- 
ities. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any one indis- 
pensable, if there is any one essential 
domestic activity of Government it is in 
the field of education. Yet today, be- 
cause of the actions of the House last 
year, schools all over the United States 
are in a critical state. They need help, 
and need help now. 

Let me cite one example of the chaos 
we now have in the public schools, be- 
cause it is the most urgent example, and 
because it is typical of what is happening 
in other critically important areas. 

The public schools in Bexar County, 
Tex., are heavily impacted by the chil- 
dren of Federal employees and military 
personnel. The policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has for nearly two decades been 
to compensate these schools for the cost 
of educating these children, since it is 
recognized that the Federal Government 
pays no taxes to support schools on the 
land that it occupies. In other words, the 
Federal Government has been making 
payments in lieu of taxes in order to 
support the public services demanded by 
the presence of Federal facilities. 

In Bexar County, Tex., the school dis- 
tricts are virtually all heavily affected 
by these programs. School districts in 
three instances draw five-sixths of their 
operating budgets from these Federal 
payments authorized by Public Law 874. 
Other schools draw anywhere from 8 to 
13 percent of their budget from this 
source. Now every one of these schools 
is in a fiscal crisis. Three of these dis- 
tricts will be forced to close their doors 
at the end of this month unless help 
arrives. 

This situation developed because last 
year the House insisted on keeping pay- 
ments under Public Law 874 at the same 
level in fiscal 1968 as in the previous 
year. This would have been enough to 
pay schools only about 91 percent of 
what they were entitled to by law. But 
as it developed, this amount was too 
small to pay even that. Because new 
schools had become eligible, and more 
children were in the program, the money 
voted by the House would have paid only 
86 percent of entitlements. But then 
came December, and House Joint Reso- 
lution 888, which impeached this judg- 
ment and invalidated even the inade- 
quate amount voted. The effect of this 
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resolution was to require the Office of 
Education not to spend all that had 
been appropriated for this program. The 
reduction was something like $20 mil- 
lion. So, halfway through the fiscal year 
and more than halfway through the 
school year, the schools awoke to find 
their Public Law 874 payments not 100 
percent of what they were legally en- 
titled to, not even 90 percent, but only 
about 81 percent. 

Schools must establish their budgets 
in September, and they must buy sup- 
plies and make commitments at that 
time. But by the time Congress had 
acted, it was December and schools were 
irrevocably committed to their 1968 
budgets. They were compelled, and are 
being compelled, to make major reduc- 
tions in spending when their means of 
doing so are virtually nonexistent. 

Mr. Speaker, three school districts in 
my districts will close their doors on 
April 1 unless there is additional money 
appropriated for the impacted areas pro- 
gram. These are schools which are lo- 
cated on Federal property and which 
have no tax base whatever. All their 
students are Federal dependents, and 
five-sixths of their budgets come from 
the impacted area program. In this in- 
stance, we have the fantastic situation 
of not being able to operate schools at all. 

In other cases, schools in the San An- 
tonio area will be put in the position 
of educating more federally connected 
children with less money than they had 
last year. Yet we know that this is im- 
possible, unless a great amount of qual- 
ity is taken out of the program. Are we 
going to reduce schools to caretakers? I 
hope not, because the role of schools has 
never been more crucial than it is today, 
and we can afford less now than we ever 
could to deny schools adequate tools 
which are required to accomplish their 
essential task. 

Mr. Speaker, this country is asking 
men to go abroad at the risk of life and 
limb, on the promise and hope that they 
are defending an ideal, and that their 
country will be grateful. But in this 
case, we are saying to them that not only 
their sacrifices, but that of their chil- 
dren as well is being asked. They have 
no choice but to serve, but we have a 
choice, and our choice is to either pro- 
vide their children with adequate school- 
ing or not. I do not believe that we can 
very well deny that. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for sup- 
plemental appropriations for the im- 
pacted areas program. If this is not done 
we will be deliberately sacrificing qual- 
ity education in schools all over the land, 
and in some cases we will be closing 
schoo] doors altogether. If we must econ- 
omize, let us do it on some rational basis. 
The meat cleaver approach which has 
created this crisis has spawned many 
another like it. I do not believe that we 
can expect anything but irrational re- 
sults from irrational acts—and it is am- 
ply illustrated in the case we have in 
this program today. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado. 
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Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join in the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ] as they pertain to funds 
which have heretofore been made avail- 
able to impacted areas throughout the 
country. 

For instance, in the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my honor to represent, 
we have heavy military installations and 
great tracts of land which are used in 
connection with the operations of these 
military installations—tracts of land 
which, of course, have come off the tax 
rolls. At the same time, we have literally 
thousands of families who have moved 
into this area, families who have chil- 
dren who have to be educated. Some of 
the school districts which are located in 
these areas of impaction cannot formu- 
late their regular much less their on- 
going budgets, without the certain 
knowledge of the continuation of this 
program. However, suddenly, they are 
being faced with a 20-percent cutback in 
these impacted-area funds. This means 
that in the middle of the year they see 
that the funds are not going to be avail- 
able. 

For instance, there comes to mind one 
of my school districts which will suffer a 
deficit of $150,000, and in another dis- 
trict they expect a deficit of up to 
$350,000, if this Congress does not fully 
fund this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GoNzaLEZ] has brought this most press- 
ing problem to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and I wish to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Evans] represents a 
great area, a part of which is occupied 
by the Air Force Academy and other 
very important military installations. 
Further, I recognize the fact that the 
distinguished gentleman has located in 
his congressional district certain school 
districts which have benefited from this 
program and which have so benefited 
from it for a couple of decades. 

Therefore, it is not true that these 
school districts budgeted for their school 
year expenditures last September upon 
the basis of the commitment and expec- 
tation of receiving certain funds from 
the Federal Government at the Federal 
level with respect to Public Law 874? Yet, 
they are now committed in the school 
year, half of it being now passed. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Texas will yield 
further, the gentleman from Texas is 
absolutely correct. In order to illustrate 
to the Members of the House the serious- 
ness of the impact of this problem, the 
children who are benefited by the pro- 
visions of this particular public law have 
increased in great numbers. 

If they are to be taught, great reliance 
must be placed upon these funds coming 
in. They have made up their budgets as 
the gentleman has stated, and they have 
hired teachers, counting on these funds 
being available. Now they are faced with 
a cut of about 20 percent, and now they 
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have to look to see where in the name of 
commonsense they are going to get these 
sums, such as in the one district I men- 
tioned of $350,000, and in the other dis- 
trict of $150,000. These areas do not have 
the capacity in the county or the school 
districts to make a mill levy that is going 
to come up with a figure that is capable 
of meeting the deficits caused by these 
cuts, not without calling a special session 
of the legislature, and the legislature al- 
ready has made its determination of the 
terms and amounts of State aid to 
schools, and consequently they face this 
crisis. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect when he states that the school dis- 
tricts had every right to count on the 
Congress fully funding its commitment 
under Public Law 874. 

I thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the gentle- 
man from Colorado for his comments. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. I also want to associate myself 
with the remarks made by my colleague 
from Texas on the cutback in funds for 
Public Law 874 to the impacted areas. 

As the gentleman well knows, I have 
several of these schools in my district, 
and I am told that these schools are 
suffering greatly as a result. 

I agree with the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Texas, and with those 
made by the gentleman from Colorado, 
on the fact that these school districts 
were relying on the money that they were 
told they were going to get, and because 
of that they made certain commitments, 
but now in the middle of the school year 
they are denied the funds they were 
counting on and cannot fulfill their com- 
mitments. 

I believe the Department did a great 
disservice to education in the entire 
United States when they took the posi- 
tion of cutting these funds in the middle 
of the year. 

I have several school districts in my 
congressional district that rely almost 
entirely upon these funds to stay in oper- 
ation. They have no way of raising any 
additional local taxes because they too 
are very poor, and they are now being 
taxed to the limit. There is one school 
district in particular in my district which 
is on a military reservation that has no 
other way to get money, and is now in 
danger of closing. They are either going 
to have to get this money from us up 
here by some method—and I understand 
that there will be an amendment com- 
ing over from the Senate that will pro- 
vide at least some relief—or else they will 
have to close the school and give it back 
to the Air Force because their entire in- 
dependent school district is located on 
Government land, and they have abso- 
lutely no power of taxation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate 
my colleague from Texas for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House 
at this time and, as I said before, I am 
very pleased to associate myself with his 
remarks. 

Let me assure the gentleman of my 
very great concern in this area and hope 
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that we can enlist the help and support 
of our colleagues to assure the restora- 
tion of these funds for federally im- 
pacted-area schools. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GONZALEZ, I will be happy to 
yield further to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to add to the colloquy that 
we have been having here by comment- 
ing that I hope very much that the House 
conferees will accept the $90 million plus 
that the Senate has suggested putting in 
the supplemental appropriation which 
now will go to the conference committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
Public Law 874 was enacted in 1950 to 
provide needed assistance to local school 
districts which provide education to the 
children of families employed by the 
Federal Government, both civilian and 
military. 

The funds for each district are deter- 
mined by a formula written into the 
legislation. School districts depend upon 
receiving this money when they make up 
their annual budgets. 

But when Congress enacted Public 
Law 90-218 last December, imposing: 
mandatory budget cuts on virtually all 
Federal agencies, it failed to exclude this 
impacted aid program from these cuts. 

The result was a sudden reduction of 
$90,965,000 for fiscal 1968 funds. It hit 
the school districts unexpectedly in the 
middle of a school year and after they 
had made up their budgets. The districts 
had, rightfully, depended upon receiving 
their full entitlement under the formula. 
Thus, this funding reduction is not only 
unfair, but in the case of many districts 
imposes a burden which is virtually in- 
surmountable for them. 

Mr. Speaker, this program of Federal 
help to the impacted areas is an obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government, and 
must be met. The other body has recog- 
nized this, and through an amendment 
has restored this money as part of the 
urgent supplemental appropriations bill. 

In total dollars, the States most 
severely affected by the cut in Public 
Law 874 funds are California, Virginia, 
Texas, New York, Maryland, and Florida. 
But these funds are distributed to school 
districts, and districts in all 50 States, 
plus the District of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 
affected. 

Colorado’s entitlement under the for- 
mula if fully implemented would be $12,- 
831,708. The mandatory reductions un- 
der Public Law 90-218 reduced this to 
$10,290,723—a deficit of $2,540,985 or a 
20-percent cut. 

The superintendent of El Paso County 
School District No. 8 which serves the 
Fort Carson area, has advised me that 
the reduced funding level for Public Law 
874 would saddle his district with a 
deficit of $150,000. Eighty percent of this 
district's schoolchildren are classified as 
“federally impacted students.” 
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Other examples, equally severe, could 
be cited from Colorado and other States. 
In the Third District of Colorado alone, 
25 school districts shared $5,570,937 in 
fiscal 1967 funds under Public Law 874. 
This was not “fat” but refiected need, 
imposed by heavy concentrations of mili- 
tary personnel and their families. These 
districts, and others like them through- 
out the United States, depend upon full 
funding of this program and must have 
it to avoid serious disruption of their 
educational programs. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Recorp the 
texts of letters which I have received 
from school officials in Colorado Springs 
and Fountain, Colo.: 


School District No. 8, 
Et Paso COUNTY, 
Fountain, Colo., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. FRANK E. Evans, 
Member of Congress, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The Fountain-Fort Carson Public 
School System is vitally concerned with the 
current status of the money appropriated for 
Public Law 874. Our concern is very “real” 
because 80% of our student body (over 2300 
students) are classified as “federal impact 
students”, Our problem is further magnified 
due to the fact that the major portion of the 
property in our school district is classified 
as federal property. ‘This means we only have 
approximately $1700 of assessed evaluation 
for each pupil enrolled in our school dis- 
trict. Thus, it may be easily determined that 
each mill levy against our assessed evaluation 
brings in a very small amount of revenue for 
our district. 

According to the most recent report I have 
received from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Bulletin #25), the 
money that has been appropriated for Pub- 
lic Law 874 will be pro-rated at 80%. Un- 
less additional funds will be appropriated 
for Public Law 874, our school district will be 
in a very serious financial condition. This is 
true, because an 80% pro-ration will mean 
an approximate $150,000 deficit for the com- 
ing school year. The $1,700 assessed evalua- 
tion per pupil that our district has (as stated 
above), means that it is almost impossible 
for our school district to obtain these funds 
by increasing our mill levy. 

I am very positive that you are aware that 
our school district (as well as many others in 
the State of Colorado) must receive 100% 
financial support from Public Law 874. 
Therefore, on behalf of our Board of Edu- 
cation, school patrons, student body, and 
school staff, I sincerely hope you will use 
your influence to make certain the entire 
amount needed to supplement Public Law 
874 is forthcoming. If you desire more in- 
formation regarding difficulties we will en- 
counter with the 80% pro-ration, please let 
me know. 

Sincerely, 
DEAN FPLEISCHAUER, 
Superintendent. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
March 1, 1968. 
Hon. FRANK E. Evans, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EvaNs: First, my apol- 
ogies for the delay in answering your let- 
ter of 24 January concerning the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Of prime concern to El Paso County School 
District #2 is the program which aids fed- 
erally impacted areas. Because of the close 
proximity to Fort Carson (and other mili- 
tary installations in the Colorado Springs 
area) a large percentage of our student pop- 
ulation is military connected, thus enabling 
us to qualify for federal aid under this pro- 
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gram. The swift and dynamic growth of our 
district in the past few years is a matter of 
record. To say that we would have been hard- 
pressed to meet the needs of such growth 
without this federal program would be a 
definite understatement. Within our district 
it seems we do have “houses with children”; 
we do not have “industry with tax money”. 
Other than the small shopping area near 
Stratmoor Hilis, our commercial facilities 
have remained essentially the same for 
many years—i.e., the Southgate Shopping 
Center. Also, we have not had an influx of 
doctors, lawyers, and other professional peo- 
ple “setting up shop” in our area. Overall, 
with a few exceptions, we can say that the 
commercial growth in our area has not kept 
pace with the domestic growth—and our 
school district is still essentially a residen- 
tial area. Many of our patrons in the dis- 
trict are eligible to use the facilities at Fort 
Carson—post exchange, hospital, commis- 
sary, etc. Whether there is a correlation be- 
tween this fact and the small growth in our 
commercial facilities, I am not qualified to 
even comment on; however, it Is a point to 
consider. 

It is my understanding that the allocation 
of impacted area funds for our district was 
cut this year by 20%. If I have stated the 
case clearly you can see that this could 
have—and, in fact, did have—an adverse im- 
pact upon our school district. Any further 
reduction of these funds in the ensuing year 
will seriously hamper us in trying to meet 
the needs of our ever growing student popu- 
lation. 

Your interest In the schools and their 
problems is most gratifying to me. I would 
hope that other members of Congress can 
fully appreciate the unique problems which 
federally impacted school areas face. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT L. HANSEN, 
Member, Board of Education, 
El Paso County School District No. 2. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the gentle- 
men for their comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE TRUE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
PROBLEMS IN SOUTH ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fo.Lry). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
fronted by the ever-increasing drain on 
our economic resources and by the stead- 
ily mounting toll of lives elicited by our 
efforts in the war in Vietnam, Americans 
in positions both prominent and obscure 
are seeking a reevaluation of our policies 
in Southeast Asia. We have committed 
ourselves to contributing toward the res- 
olution of some of the economic and 
political difficulties plaguing this area 
of the world, but have we ever truly 
plumbed the depths of these problems, 
and are our corrective policies at all at- 
tuned to the real nature and magnitude 
of the dilemmas faced by these Asian 
nations? 

Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, eminent Swedish 
economist and sociologist, has just com- 
pleted a 10-year study of South Asia— 
its people and its problems. There has 
thus far been no time for detailed eval- 
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uation of the validity of Dr. Myrdal’s 
analysis and conclusions; however, his 
discussion of the immensity of the crisis 
in this area of the world, and his exam- 
ination of the relative roles to be played 
by the Asians themselves and by the 
advanced nations, should give pause to 
American policymakers as they weigh 
the value of our military efforts in com- 
bating the true ills threatening the 
Asian nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include, 
for the Recorp, an article appearing in 
the New York Times of March 11, 1968, 
by the distinguished and respected New 
York Times journalist, Peter Kihss, pre- 
senting a definitive and concise overview 
of Mr. Myrdal’s study: 

MYRDAL FINDS THE OUTLOOK FoR SOUTH ASIA 
Is GLOOMY 


(By Peter Kihss) 


In a long, often gloomy study of South 
Asia and its 748 million people—a fourth of 
mankind—the Swedish economist Gunnar 
Myrdal holds that the major need is for 
changes in attitudes and institutions by the 
South Asians themselves, 

Dr. Myrdal spent 10 years studying 11 na- 
tions from India to the Philippines for the 
20th Century Fund, which made his report 
public here. He found the masses apathetic, 
social and economic inequities extreme, 4 
population growing at unprecedented rates, 
agriculture underdeveloped despite wide- 
spread hunger and manual labor and wage 
employment held in low regard. 


AID A MARGINAL FACTOR 


Rather than stressing ald from the West, 
he called for strong campuigns for birth con- 
trol by the South Asian governments, quick 
agricultural improvements through land re- 
form giving incentives to the landless and 
to sharecroppers and tenants, and an over- 
haul of an educational system now oriented 
“for poverty." 

“State intervention,” Dr. Myrdul held, 
must overcome development difficulties more 
formidable than Western nations ever faced. 
He contended that South Asia needs more 
Mohandas Gandhis “who would sway the up- 
per classes and would walk the country roads 
and inspire the people in their villages.” 

Aid from the West, Dr. Myrdal argued, 
could be only a marginal factor. But, he 
added, even marginal aid is crucial to the 
destitute. He urged more-developed countries 
to increase the flow of capital and to help 
even more by preferential buying of South 
Asian products. 

Without basic institutional changes in 
Southeast Asia, Dr. Myrdal foresaw increas- 
ing misery and “explosive potentialities.” He 
downgraded any idea of widespread Commu- 
nist takeover, but he held that the war in 
Vietnam was likely to increase Communism 
and racism in the area and he urged “orderly 
retreat” by the United States. 

Dr. Myrdal's three-volume, 2,284-page study 
is titled “Asian Drama: An Inquiry Into the 
Poverty of Nation.” The 20th Century Fund 
is publishing a hard-cover edition in 4,200 
copies at $25 a set, and Pantheon Books is 
publishing 25,000 paperback copies at $8.50 
a set, 

The New York philanthropic foundation 
has contributed $250,000 since 1957 to the 
project, which has also been supported since 
1961 by Dr. Myrdal’s Institute for Interna- 
tional Economic Studies in Stockholm. 

Now 69 years old, Dr. Myrdal in 1944 wrote 
a classic study of Negro-white relations, “An 
American Dilemma,” which contended that 
Government intervention would be needed to 
end the conflict between discrimination and 
American ideals. Before the new study, he 
served for 10 years as executive secretary of 
the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe. 
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STUDY CALLED “DISTURBING” 


M, J. Rossant, director of the 20th Century 
Fund, called the study “blunt, frank and dis- 
turbing” and predicted “an important effect 
on development here and in Asia.” The new 
work was not made available to governments 
before publication, and informal comment in 
Washington indicated that in any case the 
full impact of the study would come over 
the years. 

In a news conference last week at the fund 
office, 41 East 70th Street, Dr. Myrdal said, 
“I wanted to be undiplomatic; I'm not afraid 
of hurting feelings.” 

“Illusions are a danger, opportunistic illu- 
sions are even more dangerous, and truth is 
wholesome,” he added. 

“I'm not a defeatist,” he insisted, “because 
I draw the radical conclusions—these things 
must be done.” 

The study deals mainly with India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Philippines and to a lesser 
extent with Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 

During the news conference, Dr. Myrdal 
tried not to emphasize his views on the war 
in Vietnam. His suggestion of an “orderly 
withdrawal” by the United States came in 
response to a question. 

In his book, in which he devotes about 20 
pages to the war and its background, he wrote 
that “for many centuries Vietnam defended 
itself against Chinese encroachment and 
sought a distinct identity.” 

“There is no reason,” he went on, “to sup- 
pose that this tradition would not be kept 
alive under a Communist regime—unless, of 
course, people felt that they were the object 
of a relentless attack from the West. 


SEES RACIAL ISSUE 


“To the Vietnamese people, a Communist 
state, intent on preserving a maximum of 
independence from China, could hardly be 
a worse alternative than a prolongation of 
the misery they have suffered these past 20 
years.” 

“Although Westerners, as well as the upper 
strata in Scuth Asia, generally prefer to 
ignore it,” the report says, “the racial issue 
is increasingly evident. 

“To the people in the villages and the 
paddyfields, the Americans coming in their 
helicopters and jet planes to spread fire and 
death are more than powerful and danger- 
ous strangers: they are ‘white devils’—a con- 
cept with a long tradition in this part of the 
world.” 

Dr. Myrdal contended that “each increase 
in the war effort has left the situation as 
bad as it was in the beginning, if not worse.” 

“The very weakness of the Saigon Govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “increases United States de- 
pendence on it. Thus the usual disadvantage 
of having satellites and puppet govern- 
ments—that the powerful supporting gov- 
ernment easily becomes the hostage of its 
client and dependent on his precarious cir- 
cumstances—is one more factor in the auto- 
matic, accelerating escalation of the war in 
Vietnam.” 


URGES POPULATION BRAKE 


Surveying the needs of the South Asian 
region, Dr. Myrdal urged that birth control 
education be expanded to brake a popula- 
tion upsurge of 2 per cent a year between 
1950 and 1960, double the rate of Europe and 
Asian Russia. Otherwise, he said, South Asia 
faces a 60 per cent increase in population 
between 1960 and 1980 to 1.15 billion or 
1.25 billion people. 

Agriculture, he wrote, is where long-term 
development in South Asia “will be won or 
lost.” He called for distribution of land to 
the landless and to renters to give them 
dignity and new income. He proposed that 
owners not cultivating farms be subjected 
to penalty taxes on incomes, and that future 
land purchases be forbidden to them. 

Without any innovations and even with- 
out any investment other than longer and 
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more efficient work, agricultural yields could 
be raised very substantially Dr. Myrdal 
said. 

South Asia’s exports of rice, sugar, cotton 
and jute have been rising sluggishly for 
varying reasons, he said, and prospects for 
tea, tin and rubber are gloomy. 

South Asia’s imports, he reported, have 
been soaring—4.3 per cent a year between 
1950 and 1960 against a 1.9 per cent annual 
rise in exports. The region has turned into a 
net importer of food since World War II. 

MARKETS NEEDED 

Dr. Myrdal urged that rich countries 
“initiate effective international action to 
stabilize their imports of primary products.” 
He proposed that they create markets for 
South Asian manufactured goods, even by 
subsidizing imports. 

Increasing Western purchases of South 
Asian manufactured goods, he argued, would 
be more stimulating than uncertain grants 
and burdensome loans. 

“The employment effects of industrializa- 
tion cannot be expected to be very large for 
several decades ahead,” he asserted, and they 
may even first cause a loss of jobs in older 
manufacturing fields. 

The “gap is widening” between “lofty 
aspirations” and “abysmal reality” in South 
Asia, Dr. Myrdal wrote. He called all the 
countries “very poor.” 

Among a number of special technical 
studies, one—with considerable warning of 
error—offered estimates of “average yearly 
income per head,” derived by weighting se- 
lected retail prices and agricultural output. 
This produced estimates for 1954 to 1956 in 
Indian rupees (then worth 21 cents each) 
as follows: 

Pakistan, 220; India, 260; Indonesia, 300; 
Burma, 300; South Vietnam, 350; Philippines, 
380; Thailand, 400; Ceylon, 460; Malaya, 780. 


LACK OF ENFORCEMENT 


All the countries, Dr. Myrdal wrote, are 
“soft states” in which “policies decided on 
are often not enforced.” Changes, he said, will 
require “putting obligations on people and 
supporting them by force.” 

To questioners at his news conference, he 
commented that the changes could be 
achieved within a democratic framework. “I 
am not talking for dictatorships,” he said. 
Even Communist regimes, he added, have 
carried out “many of these compulsions not 
by terrorism but by education and getting 
people involved.” 

Three-fourths of South Asia’s labor force 
is tied up in agriculture. But Dr. Myrdal's 
report estimated that the output of agri- 
cultural land was “probably only about half 
as much as China or Europe.” 

Poor health is “a very serious deterrent” 
to labor efficiency throughout the region, 
Dr. Myrdal added. 

Except in Ceylon and Malaya, he reported, 
“the vast majority of children in South Asia 
either receive no schooling at all or termi- 
nate their schooling before they have even 
approached functional literacy.” 

As to individual countries, Dr. Myrdal 
wrote, “India is ruled by a select group of up- 
per-class citizens who use their political pow- 
er to secure their privileged position.” 

PAKISTANI REGIME CITED 

Hope for progress in Pakistan, he said, 
“must be attached to the present quasi-dic- 
tatorial regime: to its ability, despite its very 
narrow class basis, to advance national goals 
of planning, equality and consolidation and 
to purge the state of corruption.” 

In Ceylon, he said, parliamentary democ- 
racy since the early nineteen-fifties “has op- 
erated in an irresponsible and disorderly 
fashion.” 

Burma’s officer corps, he wrote, looked to 
the national interest after seizing power in 
1962 “without regard to the interests of the 
upper class of landlords, businessmen and 
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officials to which they belonged or were 
closely related.” 

“Any future government in Indonesia that 
wants to come to grips with its grave prob- 
lems will have to be a dictatorship,” he said. 
“The country has experienced a long period 
of virtual lawlessness, and even to restore a 
minimum of order will require firm meas- 
ures.” 

In Malaya he reported “great economic 
inequalities between the several ethnic 
groups and, especially, between the different 
classes within them.” 

“It is the almost baronial power wielded 
by the landed interests,” Dr. M wrote, 
“that largely explains why, despite its com- 
parative prosperity, the Philippines has ex- 
perienced so little industrial progress, 

reform and democratization of its 
society in depth.” 

In Thailand, he said, “concern with the 
need for internal stability and a strong cen- 
tral government” has provided a convenient 
justification for the methods by which a 
ruling oligarchy has maintained an unchal- 
lenged hold on the spoils of power.” 

He found no fundamental efforts to mod- 
ernize Cambodia or to arouse its people out 
of their accustomed torpor,” and “no hope 
of peace and stability in Laos unless there is 
a settlement of the more bloody struggle in 
Vietnam.” 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIMARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the wire 
services and the newspapers today have 
been full of interpretive reports on the 
meaning of the New Hampshire primary 
yesterday. 

I would suggest to the political ghouls 
they would be well advised not to write 
any epitaph on President Johnson’s po- 
litical future. 

I would not want in any way to mini- 
mize Senator McCartuy’s excellent 
showing in New Hampshire. 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
Senator’s name was the only name on the 
ballot. 

President Johnson was not on the bal- 
lot, and every single vote he received, 
he had to receive the hard way—through 
a write-in. 

The President of the United States has 
had to defend the most difficult war that 
this country has ever been engaged in. 
It was against this setting that Presi- 
dent Johnson had to rely on write-in 
votes to sustain his position. 

The 2 days of hearings in the other 
body certainly did not help the Presi- 
dent any. One has the right here today 
to question the motives of those who in- 
sisted on prolonging that hearing into 
the second day in order to dramatize the 
great debate on the war. I might add, 
Mr. Speaker, the shameful demonstra- 
tion against Secretary Rusk clearly dem- 
onstrates that the Members of the other 
body continue to play right into Ho’s 
hands. 

I think it is significant that without his 
name being on the ballot and relying 
only on write-in votes, President John- 
son received 25,716 votes, or 48 percent of 
the total Democratic vote. 
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Of course, I have not seen any press 
reports that emphasize that point. I 
have not seen a single news story empha- 
sizing that President Johnson’s name did 
not appear on the ballot. They stress the 
fact that Senator MCCARTHY got 41 per- 
cent of the votes. Well, I am inclined to 
think that those who find great signif- 
icance in that are reporters in New 
Hampshire who have limited their re- 
search to interviews with other reporters. 

I do not think it takes a great feat 
that when you have only one name on 
a ballot, as you had on the Democratic 
side in New Hampshire, and that was the 
name of Senator McCartuy, to chalk 
up 30 to 40 percent of the votes. 

So those who state that if MCCARTHY 
could have gotten 30 percent of the vote, 
it was going to be a great victory and 
that if he got anything over that, it was 
going to be a runaway, have pulled 
meaningless figures out of the air. What 
magic is there in 30 or 40 percent when 
there is only one name on the ballot? 

The important thing I think in the 
primary is that the two candidates who 
spoke out most clearly in the defense of 
this Nation’s war policy, men who re- 
fused to equivocate or apologize for our 
effort to save freedom in Vietnam, re- 
ceived together over 100,000 votes. 

President Johnson received 25,716 
votes—with 97 percent of the ballots 
counted. Former Vice President Nixon 
received 81,400 votes. 

Conversely, those who have been vacil- 
lating on our real purpose in Vietnam 
trailed substantially behind and received 
some 33,000 votes for the entire field of 
doves in both parties. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I believe that per- 
haps there are some significant facts 
that we should take into consideration 
in this discussion about the New 
Hampshire primary. 

First of all, we must remember that 
the President’s name was not on the 
ballot. 

There are those who insisted that the 
President had a well-organized organi- 
zation trying to put on a big drive for 
write-in votes. We learned a long, long 
time ago that especially with voting ma- 
chines how really difficult it is to write 
in a name, no matter how much you 
support a particular candidate. 

So I think the fact that the President 
received 25,716 votes, or 48 percent of the 
write-in votes in the New Hampshire 
primary, without his name being on the 
ballot, cannot be obscured by the fact 
that his opponent received 41 percent of 
the votes, or 21,934 votes, with his own 
name being the only name on the Demo- 
cratic ballot. 

Perhaps those who are today grooming 
other candidates to take the President’s 
place at the convention would be well 
advised to look at recent history. 

It should be recalled that the late Estes 
Kefauver beat President Truman in the 
1952 New Hampshire primary, with both 
names printed on the ballot. In the end, 
because Mr. Truman did not run for an- 
other term, Senator Kefauver had to 
throw in the sponge in favor of Adlai 
5 at the Democratic conven- 

on. 

Henry Cabot Lodge walloped both 
Barry Goldwater and Nelson Rockefeller 
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in the 1964 New Hampshire primary, but 
at the GOP convention in August he re- 
ceived only two votes. 

So I say, when you consider a nation 
of 200 million people, the great issues 
that stand before us and the President’s 
responsibility to place these issues before 
the American people, I do not believe we 
can count Lyndon Johnson out as the 
next President of the United States on 
the basis of less than 50,000 votes cast 
in the Democratic primary in the small 
State of New Hampshire. I think that 
perhaps more significant is the quote 
from the Washington Star editorial this 
evening which states: 

If there is any comfort for those, includ- 
ing ourselves, who believe that the United 
States must see it through in Vietnam, it 
will be found in the fact that the combined 
vote for the President and Nixon, who has 
been well over on the hawkish side, far ex- 


ceeded that cast for the dove-like Senator 
from Minnesota. 


Make no mistake, Mr. Speaker. The 
American people are a wise people. When 
the chips are down, when Mr. Johnson 
has presented the full record of his 
achievements to the American people, 
and when he has placed in the proper 
perspective what it is that we are doing 
in Vietnam—that the war in Vietnam 
today is perhaps the most important war 
we have ever fought—that this is indeed 
the showdown with communism, short 
of nuclear war—I think that when the 
history of man’s triumph over despotism 
is written, Lyndon Johnson will be 
judged by the American people as one 
of the greatest Presidents of this coun- 
try and a giant among leaders of this 
world. Make no mistake, against great 
adversity and at personal threat to 
his own popularity and political future, 
President Johnson has refused to equivo- 
cate with the principles of freedom. 
This will be the real issue when Ameri- 
cans go to the polls all over the United 
States next November. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
Democratic convention will nominate 
Mr. Johnson for President, and the 
American people will reelect him by an 
overwhelming majority, because this time 
Lyndon Johnson’s name will appear on 
every ballot in America. 


DENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, several weeks 
ago I mailed a questionnaire to every 
home in my congressional district. The 
purpose of my sending it was to better 
understand how my people feel about 
some of the many issues facing our 
Nation. 

Over 120,000 questionnaires were sent 
out, and more than 20,000 returned. Be- 
cause so many were returned, it has taken 
all this time to compute the results. I 
am, however, gratified that so many good 
citizens saw fit to make their views 
known. In addition, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters and notes expanding on 
the answers given. 

The tabulation of results follows; I 
find it both interesting and enlightening: 
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INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


bk policy do you favor for the United States in Vietnam? 


pand the war with additional troops and bombings in an effort to go all out to win 
b Continue Administration policy of supporting South Vietnam, with limited bombings of the North as a way of achieving a settle- 
RN getter Se clone oan i eee te EEE cel last et enna EEEE A E E E nee E OR 

c) Restrict our efforts to South Vietnam and attempt to negotiate a settlement Vas — REL 


d) Withdraw our forces from Vietnam 


1 Submit the Vietnam situation to the United Nations for a settlement 
Pie INU T ts 3 Ce eae whines E ES 


What policy do you favor concerning the Middle East situation? 
8 United States political support of Israel 
b) United States political and penar a 1 21 of Israel 


rab States. 8 


United States political and military support of the Arab States. 


3 United States political support of 


Settlement handled by the United Nations, with the United States remaining neutral 
RRO ODIO cared q qę pen art eon aod ie a wena 8 


What policy 90 you favor regarding the Panama Canal? 
a) Continuation of United States control over the Canal 


b) Granting the Republic of Panama complete control over the Cana 
„ and Panama 
c ey ee er 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
Would you favor establishing a voting age of 18 for all national elections? 


c) Joint operation of the Canal by the U. 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


What policy do you favor concerning the War on Poverty? 


b) Continue programs as they presently 
Reduce existing programs and funds allotted for them 
o) Eliminate the 


? Expand programs and appropriate additional funds —ü n „„ 


CCCP 
What is A Phe pes on the selective service system (draft)? 


tain the 


e) Using the lottery system, but 


EER EVES ir ri 0 Sa Se Sia Ot © OE eed 2000 


Enn 


OLOR POVO -insdan asn 


es Grath system. = --- «= sect n dens 
b Use the lottery system, with all young men between the ages of 19 and 26 considered equally eligible.. 

c) Use the lottery system, pooling all eligible men, but starting with 26 year-olds 
Use the lottery system, pooling all eligible men, but starting with 19 year-olds 
eferring college students. 


U 
Which of the following most closely reflects your feelings on federal aid to education? 


a) Federal aid for school construction and supplies, only 
b) Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, only.... 
c) Federat grants to the states to be used as they see 
d) No federal aid to education in any form 
BNO DO NRE ee r 


Do you feel that Congress should help settle labor disputes7 ~... 


Do you favor federal financing of Presidential campaigns? 


Do you agree with President Johnson’s proposal that a 10% surtax be placed on incomes? 3 
Due to the increasing cost of a college education, do 25 feel a parents should be allowed an income tax deduction for their children’s 


college expenses (tuition, room, board, fees, ‘books, etc.)? 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


Although it will —— * increase in social security taxes, do you support the 127% increase in social security benefits recently 


passed by the Hou: 


bey you favor 8 Washington's birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, and Veterans’ Day on Mondays to allow for three- 


day weekends? 


Concerning the cost of living and maintaining a home over the past few yea have you found: 
a) that the cost of living has increased in relation to family Income .. 
b that the cost of living has remained about the same in relation to family income 
ate or of living has decreased in relation to family income 
... ̃⁵⁵ ]ð d TTT 7˙71 E ne enae 
Automobile manufacturers have stated that the federal safety regulations recently imposed have caused the price of new automobiles 


to increase. In view of this statement, do you favor: 
a) maintaining present safety standards 
p establishment of additional safety standards? 


00 No opinion safety requirements in order to reduce the cost of new cars?_ 


No opin 


One controversial issue facing the Congress is that of meat inspection. As a purchaser of meat, do you find that the quality of meat 


sold meets with your approval? 


In general, do you approve of the way President Johnson is doing his job? 
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Percent 
Percent 
Yes No No opinion 
49.6 
10.0 
6.5 
8.6 
24.0 
1.3 
12.0 
11.2 
5 
7 
74.0 
1.6 
47.3 
2.0 
45.7 
5.0 
ate 39.2 57,0 3.8 
23.4 
24,2 
= 21.2 
23.8 
7.4 
32.9 
4 34.1 
8.5 
4 11.6 
9.4 
3.5 
— 34.0 
4 9.5 
R 35.4 
is 18.9 
E 2.2 
x 41.9 51.4 6.7 
12.4 84.5 3.1 
20.8 71.4 7.8 
77.7 3.3 
61.5 34.0 4.5 
58.0 37.3 4.7 
82.9 
= 12.3 
2.6 
2.2 
32.5 
57.5 
5.5 
4.5 
44.0 49.4 6.6 
§1.0 40.3 8.7 


Mr. Speaker, several points come out 
clearly on these returns. For example, 
there is very strong sentiment for doing 
more to wind up the war in Vietnam. 
Nearly do percent of those responding 
to the question favor at least a continu- 
ation of the administration policy in 
Vietnam, with 10 percent for the con- 
tinuation of that policy and 49.6 percent 
for expanding the war and going all out 
to win. On the other hand, only 8.6 
percent prefer our withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. Surprisingly, 24 percent would like 
to have the United Nations negotiate a 
settlement. In any event, this is the one 
issue in which most of my constituents 
have an opinion. Fewer responded with 
a “no opinion” answer to this question 
than to any of the others. 

A really big score for the U.N. came 
on the Middle East question. Some 74 
percent favor U.S. neutrality in the dis- 
pute between Israel and the Arab States, 


with the U.N, settling the problem. Of 
those picking sides, Israel overwhelm- 
ingly received more support than the 
Arab States. 

The Panama Canal question drew al- 
most equal responses from those for a 
continuation of U.S. control and those 
favoring a joint operation of the canal 
by the United States and Panama. Very 
few would like the Republic of Panama 
to have complete control over the canal. 

The establishment of a voting age of 
18 for all national elections is still an 
unpopular proposal to the majority of 
my constituents. Some 57 percent were 
against it, with nearly 40 percent in 
favor of it. 

The responses to the war on poverty 
question could hardly have been more 
equally distributed among four choices. 
Some 23.4 percent of those responding 
would like to expand the poverty pro- 
grams, while slightly more would like to 


eliminate them. Also, 24.2 percent favor 
continuing the programs as they pres- 
ently exist, and 21.2 percent would like 
to see them reduced. It could be said, 
however, that almost one-half of those 
responding favor at least a continuation 
along the present lines. 

As far as our Selective Service System 
is concerned, the majority of my constit- 
uents are for the lottery system. Al- 
though nearly 33 percent are satisfied 
with the present system of drafting men 
into the military service, well over half 
favor some version of the lottery system. 

Federal aid to education has become 
widely accepted, and now the only ques- 
tions seem to be how and for what the 
money will be distributed. 

A majority are against the Congress 
helping to settle labor disputes, and a 
great majority are opposed to Federal 
systems of financing presidential cam- 


paigns. 
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A tax increase is never a particularly 
popular proposal, and the President’s 10- 
percent surtax is no exception. Over 71 
percent are against the surtax, with a 
surprising 20.8 percent in favor. 

Tax deductions for college expenses 
and the recent social security increases 
were both accorded overwhelming en- 
dorsements by those responding, while 
the celebrated 3-day holiday weekend 
proposal was acceptable, though to a 
lesser extent. 

Nearly 83 percent said the cost of liv- 
ing has increased in relation to family 
income, while only 12.3 percent felt it 
had decreased. 
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A significant majority favor establish- 
ing additional automobile safety stand- 
ards even though it could mean an in- 
crease in the cost of cars. Over 32 percent 
want to at least maintain present safety 
standards, while only 5.5 percent are for 
eliminating safety requirements in order 
to reduce the cost of new cars. 

More people are dissatisfied with the 
quality of meat sold in their markets 
than are satisfied. One particularly frus- 
trated individual replied that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the quality of meat, 
but not especially happy with the way 
his mother-in-law cooked it. 
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The last question concerned the way 
President Johnson is doing his job, and 
51 percent approve, while 40.3 percent 
disapprove. The remainder did not ex- 
press an opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made it a policy 
to send out questionnaires each year, 
since I find the results of great assistance 
to me. Normally, I mail one to each home 
in my district. This year, however, I de- 
cided to also send one to each high school 
senior in my district, as they will be the 
voters of tomorrow. The results of nearly 
3,000 responses hy those seniors to the 
sep questions their parents were asked 
ollow: . 


Percent Yes No No opinion 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


xpand the war with additional troops and beeen in an effort to go ali out to win 


me 

c) Restrict our efforts to South Vietnam and attempt to negotiate a settlement 
Withdraw our forces from Vietnam 

e) Submit the Vietnam situation to the United Nations for a settlement == 

TS NO NN as ee owe . v . 


What policy do you favor concerning the Middle East situation? 

a) United States political support of Istael __- 

b) United States political and anan bog gary of Israel.. 
e 


c) United States political support of 


a) Continuation of United States control over the Canal. 27. ae eee a li 
b) Granting the Republic of Panama complete control over the Canal. 
ch Joint operation of the Canal by the U.S. and Panama 

R/ m 


"Ne do you favor regarding the Panama Canal? 


fab States 
United States political and military support of the Arab States eee 

9 ee handled by the United Nations, with the United States remaining neutral 
o opinion Lt | RE a Ee Ee 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Would you favor establishing a voting age of 18 for all national elections? 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


What is your view on the selective service system (draft)? 
Use the lottery system, w 


Saane 


Using the lottery system, leferring college students 
eee SE 


increasin 
xpenses 


college e * 
although 5 will . an increase in social security taxes, do you support the 124% increase in social security benefits recently passed 
% b V b 
Do bi favor celebrating Washington's birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, and Veterans’ Day on Mondays to allow for three- 


EAs ETON CLONER EE d y O aE E A i A L A acpadl 

all young men between the ages of 19 and 26 considered equally eligible 

Use the lottery system, pooling all eligible men, but starting with 26 year-olds. ___.._.--_____._. 

Use the lottery system, peng all eligible men, but starting with 19 year-olds 
mi 


Nate of a college education, do Pg i, that parents should be allowed an income tax deduction for their children’ 
s, etc 


a home over the past few pba have you found: 

a) that the cost of living has increased in relation to family Income 
b) that the cost of living has remained about the same in relation to family income? 

8 that — Kenis of living has decreased in relation to family income? 

d) No opinion. r e menaa ee anes aae e e 


One controversial issue facing the Congress is that of meat inspection. As a pu 


/ T peed aes Seg nero . ea ar 
In general, 90 you approve of the way President Johnson is doing his job? 


ietnam, with limited bombings of the North as a way of achieving a settle- 


‘ 
ary 


== = 
ee) N 
ow w 


— 
Shs 


w ~ 
ir repom cone N 
wowo n COW 


Sep 


4.5 


— 
rr 


SSF 


88 
o 


8 
— OO 


53.0 28.9 18.1 
44.3 37.7 18.0 


With relatively few exceptions, the 
seniors feel very much like their elders 
on the issues facing the United States. 
Their responses on Vietnam and the 
Middle East are very similar, but they 
do differ on the Panama Canal question. 
The seniors generally favor a joint op- 
eration of the can2zi by the United States 
and Panama, while most of their elders 
are for a continuation of U.S. control. 

On the voting age question, the stu- 
dents had an overwhelmingly affirmative 
reply of €3.1 percent. Only 32.4 percent 
felt a national voting age of 18 should 
not be established. 

The war on poverty also elicited a 
greater favorable response from the sen- 
iors, with 50 percent favoring an expan- 
sion of poverty programs and only 6.7 


percent for an elimination of the war on 
poverty. The percentages of their elders 
are 23.4 percent and 23.8 percent, re- 
spectively. 

The seniors also seem to prefer the 
present draft system to a greater extent, 
and support deferments for college stu- 
dents. More of them, however, favor 
some form of the lottery system, as do 
their elders. 

While a majority of my constituents do 
not feel the Congress should help settle 
labor disputes, a majority of the seniors 
feel Congress should. They are just as 
opposed to Federal financing of presiden- 
tial campaigns and the President’s surtax 
proposal, but a greater percentage favor 
tax deductions for college expenses than 
do their elders. 


The adults responded more favorably 
to the social security increase than the 
students, while the latter expressed 
greater support for the 3-day holiday 
weekend proposal. 

Student views on the cost of living and 
automobile safety standards closely re- 
semble those of their elders, but they 
strongly disagree when it comes to the 
quality of meat sold. The seniors seem 
perfectly satisfied with that quality, 
while a majority of their elders are not. 

Regarding President Johnson’s per- 
formance, a majority of the seniors ap- 
prove of the way he is doing his job. 
This question, however, seemed to pro- 
voke the most varied responses among 
seniors from the different schools in our 
area. For example, the seniors at Mones- 
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sen High School voiced approval of the 
way President Johnson is doing his job 
by 53.6 percent to 29.0 percent, while 
those at Hempfield disapproved 57 per- 
cent to 25.7 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, you can imagine the tre- 
mendous workload associated with send- 
ing out and tabulating so many ques- 
tionnaires. But I will say again, that it is 
well worth the effort. A Member of Con- 
gress can only believe he knows how his 
people feel on certain issues, but when he 
knows how they feel, it enables him to be 
a better Representative; and I always 
want to be the best possible Representa- 
tive I can be. 


AN UNTAPPED SOURCE OF TROOPS 
FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is three 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

2 was no objection. 

. Mr. Speaker, a searching 
Peai isin progress to find new sources 
of troops for the war in Vietnam. Draft 
quotas are up. A callup of reservists is 
under very careful consideration. U.S. 
units, held in strategic reserve, have been 
reduced to the point that we would have 
a serious problem meeting another threat 
in another combat theater. The South 
Vietnamese are adding substantially to 
their armed forces. Additional troops 
which have been anticipated from South 
Korea conceivably will not be made avail- 
able for the fighting in South Vietnam 
because of increased action in Korea. 
Calls for help to other allies are received 
with averted eyes. There is no response. 

Yes, we are spread thin and we are in 
a war whose demands for trained person- 
nel is never-ending. My attention has 
been called to one source of military 
strength which could be extremely help- 
ful, and this information has been im- 
parted to the Department of Defense. 
The British have in their forces some 
six divisions of well-trained and highly 
efficient Ghurkas and Indian troops. It is 
stated that in the scaledown of British 
military activity worldwide, there will no 
longer be a requirement for these forces 
and nearly all of them will be released. 
Fighting is all they know. They are 
trained for nothing else. Americans who 
have fought alongside them say they are 
outstanding in performance. These 
troops require little supplies and their 
percentage of support forces is extremely 
small compared to ours. Here is a possible 
source of valuable fighting men who are 
ready for combat. 

It is my recollection that the United 
States has on the statute books legal 
authority for employing personnel of 
other nations. If, however, there should 
be a legal stumbling block, there should 
be no problem in having the Australians 
or the New Zealanders step into the pic- 
ture and to arrange for the utilization 
of these forces. I urge that immediate 
steps be taken to explore to the fullest 
the possibilities of obtaining the services 
of these excellent troops. 
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OUR MOST FANTASTIC FLYING 
MACHINE 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the F-111 supersonic air- 
plane—formerly the TFX—will emerge 
from the welter of controversy and criti- 
cism which has surrounded it and be- 
come recognized for what it is, a 
fantastic machine of the greatest 
sophistication. 

I have seen this aircraft and I believe 
it will surprise its critics and reassure 
its supporters. 

The March 1968 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness has an excellent article on the 
F-111. This is “must” reading for all who 
are concerned with national security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the article follows: 


READY For ANY War—Ovr Most FANTASTIC 
FLYING MACHINE 


(Notre.—Associate Editor Robert W. Irelan 
wrote this article after talking to the pilots 
who fly the F-111, mechanics who maintain 
it and men in companies that build it.) 

What kind of bird can fiy in any weather, 
hang in the sky or surge to supersonic speed, 
soar across any ocean, climb into thin air 
or skim the ground with unerring calm, stop 
on a dime and carry on its back a crew of 
humans in shirtsleeve comfort? 

This bird is man-made, It’s the F-111 
(formerly the TFX), probably the most fan- 
tastic flying machine American ingenuity 
has ever conceived. Certainly it is the most 
sophisticated and the most controversial 
airplane that industry has turned out. 

As it converts contractual promises to 
proven capabilities, it’s showing it can do 
more things well than any other warplane. 

All this is a tribute to the men and com- 
panies who've built the plane and its amaz- 
ing components in the midst of a political 
whirlpool. And it’s a tribute to the military 
men who are flying it day and night to make 
themselves and the plane combat ready. 

The conclusion that the F—111 is an amaz- 
ingly versatile, highly effective weapons sys- 
tem and not the “Flying Edsel” some of its 
detractors contend, comes after dozens of in- 
terviews with the brass who command it, the 
combat veterans who fly it and the mechanics 
who maintain it. A Nation’s Business editor 
went to Ft. Worth, Texas, where prime con- 
tractor General Dynamics Corp. is assembling 
the plane; to Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, 
where crews are getting to know it; to the 
Pentagon, and to Capitol Hill. 

“We have nothing but good news; this 
plane is an unprecedented success,” says Air 
Force Brig. Gen. Ralph G, Taylor, whose job 
is to be critical. As commander of the Tac- 
tical Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis Air 
Force Base, a few miles northeast of Las 
Vegas, he’s responsible for the quality of 
the equipment and the crews. 

Every pilot who'll fly the F-111A, the ver- 
sion assigned to the Tactical Air Command, 
will be checked out at Nellis. 

“We need a bird like this in Viet Nam,” 
comments Maj. Kenneth Blank, a crew-cut 
Nebraskan who flew combat in Korea and, 
during one of his 100 missions in Viet Nam, 
became the first F-105 pilot to down a Rus- 
sian-built MIG. 

“Tt gives us an all-weather, day or night 
aircraft; it can fly when nothing else can get 
up.” 
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Interrupted while scrutinizing radar pic- 
tures, Korea combat veteran Lt. Col. Ed 
Palmgren agrees: “It flies like a Cadillac. It’s 
a darn fine plane—a very fine low-altitude 
penetrator.” 

FIRST OF ITS KIND 

What's so special about the F-111? Mostly 
it’s the many things it can do well. It has 
stretched the art of aircraft building drama- 
tically. 

It is the first operational U.S. aircraft with 
variable-sweep wings that allow the pilot to 
shape his plane for the job he wants it to 
do. By moving a lever in the cockpit, he can 
extend the wings almost at right angles to 
the fuselage, giving him maximum lift for 
takeoff from short airfields and allowing 
landings at about 100 miles per hour. With 
the wings fully extended, the F-111 can loll 
in the skies for hours or fly nonstop and with- 
out aerial refueling to most overseas bases. 

Then, to attain high- or low-level super- 
sonic speeds, the pilot can sweep the wings 
back against the fuselage. Previous swing- 
wing planes, which never reached the opera- 
tional stage, caused balance problems. By 
contrast, the F-111, as Maj, Ken Blank puts 
it, “feels the same” in all configurations. 

Other jet fighter planes pop out a drag 
chute when landing to slow them down; if 
the chute fails, there’s a chance of over- 
shooting the runway. The F-111 doesn’t have 
or need a drag chute. With wings extended, 
“it feels almost like a glider coming in,” the 
pilots say, stopping in less than 2,000 feet if 
it has to. 

Within these versatile wings, wherever 
mechanical complexity will allow, is fuel 
storage to stretch the warplane's range. 

A revolutionary new way to protect the 
plane’s crew against drastic environmental 
changes had to be devised. The F-111 can do 
better than 1,650 miles an hour at altitudes 
of more than 60,000 feet and can dash 
through the denser air just above treetops at 
speeds of more than 900 miles an hour. 

This job went to McDonnell Douglas Corp., 
the St. Louis-based maker of the highly- 
effective F-4 fighter plane and the Mercury 
and Gemini spacecraft. 

A pilot couldn't eject from an F-111 un- 
protected; he simply couldn't survive the 
biast of air. So, McDonnell Douglas made his 
cockpit into a survival capsule. By pulling a 
pistol-grip release stick next to his seat, the 
pilot sets off an explosion that guillotines 
the crew module from the fuselage, A rocket 
motor propels the capsule clear of the plane. 
This ejection system can be used at every 
speed and every altitude. All the time, the 
pilot and copilot are kept at shirt-sleeve 
comfort in their pressurized cabin. 

In an emergency, if the fliers need to evac- 
uate the plane on the runway, the rocket 
fires their capsule up and behind the plane, 
nearly 500 feet into the air. Chutes open, 
landing pads inflate and the module lands 
as gently as a paratrooper. When the module 
is ejected, it takes a small part of the wings 
with it for stability. 

Should the plane be forced down at sea, 
the module automatically rises to the surface 
and rights itself. It’s watertight, but if a leak 
occurs, both the pilot’s and copilot’s control 
sticks can be used as bilge pumps, Pumping 
them in the opposite direction keeps the 
capsule's flotation bags inflated. 

The capsule has survival and protection 
equipment, too. If the two-man crew is 
descending in friendly territory it can expel 
metallic chaff on the way down to make 
radar detection easier. 

The capsule ejection has been tested, and 
it works. On one test run, pilots had to 
desert a research and development-model 
F-111. The only physical damage to the crew 
was a nicked thumb one pilot got climbing 
through a barbed wire fence after the safe 
landing. 

Pilots rave about the craft's 
(short for aviation electronics). 


avionics 
“It's fan- 
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tastic,” says pipe-smoking Air Force Capt. 
Joe Keene, who flew F-4’s in Viet Nam 
combat. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary of the 
avionics subsystems is the F-111's terrain- 
following radar (TFR), supplied by Texas 
Instruments, Inc. This allows the pilots 
automatically to hug the terrain’s profile 
at supersonic speeds and below the enemy 
radar’s eye-level. 

“The TFR’s tremendous. You don't need 
anything but self-control,” maintains Lt. 
Colonel Palmgren. He's referring to the 
natural instinct to pull the plane up as it 
nears a radio tower or hillside. But the sys- 
tem, itself, does that. 

General Taylor recalls his first flight more 
than a year ago using the TFR: “We headed 
straight for this mountain. The first two 
passes I wouldn’t let the system do it; then 
the third time I did, and she climbed right 
over.” 

IDEAL FOR FAR EAST 

The F-11l’s TFR will have special ad- 
vantages in hilly countries of the Far East, 
Maj. Ken Blank contends. Up to now in 
Viet Nam, we haven't been able to let down 
as much as we wanted because of the sharp 
peaks and valleys. Now we'll be able to do 
it.” 

The TFR constantly looks down, ahead 
and to each side. Signals are sent to the 
autopilot for automatic flight, or displayed 
on a cockpit instrument for manual flight. 
And should any of the TFR's circuits fail, 
the system automatically sends the aircraft 
into a sharp climb to a higher, safer altitude. 

Another part of the plane’s avionics, its 
flight control system, is, to use Pentagonese, 
self-adaptive. This means that electronic 
sensors and computers measure the air- 
craft's motions and compensate for any 
deviations with direct commands to the 
controls. 

For example, if atmospheric conditions 
suddenly change as with strong gusts of 
wind, the system automatically makes ad- 
justments for pitch, roll or yaw—even be- 
fore the pilot senses they’re needed. 

The flight control system, developed by 
General Electric Co., is “triply redundant.” 
Three separate electronic circuits work si- 
multaneously, and if any one fails, it is 
automatically ignored while the others 
carry on. 

Look at some of the other guidance sys- 
tems. Using his radar and on-board com- 
puters, the pilot knows his position precisely. 
Specifications allow two miles of error for 
two hours of flight, says George Davis, a 
former test pilot and General Dynamics’ top 
man working with Air Force crews at Nellis. 
“We've been performing at one-half that 
error,” he notes. 

The system supplies data for automatic 
radar bombing. It also allows the F-111 to 
make instrument landings on any runway, 
even those not equipped with radio or radar 
landing aids. 

An attack radar gives a clear picture of 
ground or airborne targets, regardless of visi- 
bility, and at the same time tells the chang- 
ing range between the plane and target, 
corrects any navigational errors and does 
radar photography. 

Finally, a computing sight and a missile- 
launch computer enable the two-man crew 
to fire guns and missiles accurately by using 
data shown on the instrument panel, 

Perhaps overstating the qualities to make 
his point, Ken Blank says “the avionics are 
1,000 per cent better than I'm used to.” 

“The radar systems are better than we 
thought they'd be,” comments Col, Ivan H. 
Dethman, raising his voice to offset the loud 
window-rattling caused by a departing jet. 
“We have done everything with this plane 
it was supposed to do,” says the man who 
commands the 428th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron, the first operational unit to get the 
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F-111A. “This is and will be an excellent 
fighter-bomber,” the Colonel maintains. 


SENATOR CANNON’S PRAISE 


“With these electronics, you can drop a 
bomb in a pickle barrel,” Sen. Howard W. 
Cannon (D., Nevada) tells Nation’s Business. 
He ought to know. As a Major General in 
the Air Force Reserves, Senator Cannon has 
flown just about every kind of combat plane 
in the U.S. inventory and last October be- 
came the first nonactive duty pilot to fly 
the F-111A. 

The Senator, whose office is adorned with 
a “Mach 2” certificate and droves of scale 
models of the military aircraft he’s flown, 
has no axe to grind. None of the contractors 
for the F-111 is in his state, and Nellis Air 
Force Base would be in Nevada whether or 
not the plane was. But he grows impatient 
with some of the plane's critics in Wash- 
ington. “To find out if this is a good or bad 
plane,” he says, “talk to the people who fly it 
and the people who maintain it.” 

The F-111 also marks a breakthrough in 
jet engine technology. It’s the first to mate 
a turbofan engine, for fuel economy for 
long-range subsonic flight, with an after- 
burner, for added thrust for takeoff and 
supersonic flight, 

The afterburner, unlike its predecessors, 
gives the pilot a choice of five settings. Previ- 
ously, when a pilot went to afterburner, he 
went “all out.” He got maximum thrust but 
also burned tremendous amounts of fuel. 
The F-111’s afterburner gives the pilot a 
choice of thrust. 

Each F-111 is powered by two of these 
TF-30 engines built by United Aircraft 
Corp’s Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division. 
There have been bothersome problems mat- 
ing the engines and the air inlets on the 
plane, but both contractors and pilots agree 
they’ve been solved. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Reliability and maintainability were de- 
signed into the F-111. They had to be; the 
Air Force and Navy set the most stringent 
requirements ever for a combat aircraft, 
Among other things, each F—111 must start 
to taxi for take off within five minutes after 
an alert; must be able to take off within 30 
minutes after returning from a previous mis- 
sion; and must require no more than 15 
minutes for identifying any fault. 

In calling the plane “an unprecedented 
success,” General Taylor says he is measur- 
ing it two ways: First, utilization. “We are 
averaging 58-to-60 hours per aircraft per 
month flying time, twice what we get with 
other aircraft.” 

As for the second measurement, mainte- 
nance, the General, who wears combat and 
service ribbons about three inches deep on 
his chest, notes: “We couldn’t have had 
any real problems and be where we are with 
this plane.” 

The plane is designed to require mini- 
mum maintenance man-hours per flying 
hour. 

Maintenance is Maj. Bob Autry’s business. 
The genial Alabamian is maintenance officer 
for the F-111 squadron at Nellis. Sipping 
coffee, he says: “I’ve worked F-100’s, F-86's, 
and you can’t beat this bird, We're real 
happy with it.” 

Faced with stringent reliability and main- 
tainability requirements, General Dynamics 
and its subcontractors made the F-111 the 
most accessible aircraft for servicing yet 
built. They did away with most of the ground 
support equipment by building self-testers 
into as many components as they could. By 
flipping a dial past various numbered set- 
tings, a maintenance man can pinpoint a 
problem or determine if the unit is A-okay. 

If it’s defective, he loosens a couple of 
screws, slides the component out and slips 
in a fresh one. 

Ninety-five per cent of the plane’s parts 
can be removed without first removing an- 
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other part, and most of the servicing can be 
done at shoulder height. 

Master Sgt. Charles B. Hennessee, who has 
spent 23 years in flight-line maintenance 
and now is line chief for the first detach- 
ment of the first F-111 squadron, puts it 
this way: “There’s no comparing this with 
any other plane in maintenance accessibil- 
ity. You don’t have to rip half the plane apart 
to get at something.” 

The burly sergeant walks around a parked 
F-111 and continues his praise: “I brought 
the F-4 (considered our best combat plane 
in Viet Nam) into the Air Force inventory, 
and we've had fewer problems with this 
plane than that.” 

He points to the plane's tires. “Normally, 
we get 30 landings on a set of fighter plane 
tires, if we’re fortunate. This plane has 85, 
and we've got another 25, I guess.” The main- 
tenance men will know when it’s time to 
change the tire because red cord will begin 
to show. 

To point up the ease of maintenance, Bob 
Autry adds: “I’ve got Airmen First Class 
doing what it used to take Master Sergeants 
to do.” 

AWESOME ARMORY 


You crouch down under the nose landing 
gear to see where the 20-millimeter Gatling 
gun is housed; it can fire 6,000 rounds a min- 
ute and the canister for just 2,000 rounds 
looks like an 80-gallon hotwater heater. 

The F-111 can carry nearly all known or 
planned nuclear or nonnuclear weapons 
from bombs to rockets. All versions of the 
plane have an internal weapons bay, but 
they also can hang tons of destruction on 
wing pylons. On the tactical fighter and 
strategic bomber versions of the F-111, for 
example, there can be eight pylons. 

The F-111 is one of the few fighter-type 
planes with side-by-side seating; most are 
one behind the other. Such seating allows a 
shorter cockpit, less duplication of controls, 
more coordination with the other crew mem- 
ber and, as one pilot puts it, “four eyes look- 
ing out front instead of two.” 

Colonel Al Esposito, assistant for the F—111 
system program at the Pentagon, emphasizes 
the plane’s ability to fly very low at very 
high speeds. A MIG-21, the Soviet Union’s 
most modern combat plane, would tear its 
wings off if it tried to chase an F-111 super- 
sonically for long at low levels, where the 
air is thick. 

The Colonel mentions, but won't elaborate 
on, the craft’s secret electronic counter- 
measures that can be used to confuse the 
enemy. 

The configuration of the plane has, where- 
ever possible, been shaped to defiect radar 
beams rather than bounce them back. Com- 
plementing this design is the use of a paint 
that absorbs rather than reflects radar, so 
that the enemy gets back a dimmer “blip” 
than normal. 

As with other jet combat planes, the F-111 
has a valve in the tail section that’s normally 
used to dump fuel to make a lighter landing. 
But F-111 pilots can dump small amounts 
of fuel at a time, turn them into balls of 
fire by igniting them with their afterburners 
2 thus confuse heat- seeking enemy mis- 

es. 

Beyond that, techniclans say, the exhaust 
of the F-111˙s engines is cooler than that of 
many other warplanes, making it harder for 
missiles to zero in, 

Current planning estimates are for more 
than 1,200 F-111’s, in various versions, to be 
built. More than 40 are in stages of com- 
pletion along General Dynamics’ nearly mile- 
long assembly line in Ft. Worth. 

There engines move down one line, fuse- 
lages down another, with tape-operated cut- 
ting machines forming whole sections. 
Sneaker-clad workmen climb from craft to 
craft. Parts move above them on a monorail. 

Aft fuselage sections and landing gear are 
supplied by the principal subcontractor, 
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Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., of 
Bethpage, N.Y. 

The 26,000 workers at the Ft. Worth plant 
turn out about 10 planes a month. The target 
for peak production of 28 planes a month 
is early 1970. 

The budget President Johnson sent Con- 
gress for the coming fiscal year asks $1.1 
billion for 163 F-111A and F-111D planes 
for the Air Force; the 111D will have an even 
more sophisticated and effective avionics 
package being developed by North American 
Rockwell Corp. It will enhance the plane’s 
ability to do air-to-air battle. 

President Johnson also wants $550 million 
for 75 FB-111's which would be used by the 
Strategic Air Command as it phases out older 
versions of the workhorse B-52’s. And he 
asked $350 million for 30 F-111B's, the Navy 
version. 

Other versions of the F-111 are the RF- 
111A, a reconnaissance craft that will stuff 
its weapons bay with photographic equip- 
ment and sensors, and the F-111C being 
built for the Royal Australian Air Force. The 
British, in an economy move, have canceled 
their order for 50 F-11178. 


NAVY CRITICS 


Elements in the Navy argue for a smaller, 
lighter craft than the F-111. 

Most of the controversy over the F-111, 
which started years ago with the prime con- 
tract award, has centered around the Navy 
version, the 111B, that would carry the deadly 
Phoenix missile system built by Hughes Air- 
craft Co. 

General Dynamics, after working quietly 
with its 19 major subcontractors and nearly 
12,000 suppliers for five years, is now begin- 
ning to reply to some of the critics. Frank 
W. Davis, president of General Dynamics’ Ft. 
Worth Division and a former test pilot, tells 
NaTION’s BUSINESS: 

“If we compare the F-111 with the best 
fighter-bomber in service today, we find it 
provides twice the range, with twice the pay- 
load, is 20 percent faster, is 50 percent 
shorter on takeoff and landings, and pro- 
vides eight times better navigation system. 

“As compared to the next best fleet air 
defense system, it provides twice the loiter 
(circle in place) with one and one half times 
the missiles. The missiles have three times 
the range. It provides six times as many kills 
per salvo. It will operate from 500 miles 
greater distance with the same bomb load, 
and its approach speed for carrier landings 
is 15 to 20 knots slower.” 


THE COURAGE OF RUMANIA 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr, Speaker, interesting 
developments are taking place in East- 
ern Europe. Significant changes seem 
to be occurring in Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania in particular. It is quite pos- 
sible that recent events, largely unno- 
ticed by the American public, may be 
a prelude to convulsions which will com- 
mand world attention. 

Soviet Marxism is a dated doctrine. 
In Eastern Europe, it is also a decaying 
doctrine with shallow roots. We should 
bear in mind the fact that communism 
came to Eastern Europe not because of 
any intrinsic merit or political appeal 
but on the strength of Soviet military 
power. 

The Communist governments there 
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have always represented a minority of 
the population. Their allegiance to Rus- 
sia and reliance on Russian arms have 
inevitably weakened their hold on the 
people. National feelings and traditions 
periodically bubble to the surface and 
the imported foreign doctrine must ei- 
ther adjust or perhaps be swept away. 

The nations of Eastern Europe are 
different, one from the other, despite 
the Communist facade they have in 
common. Their politics are really quite 
a great deal more complex than routine 
anti-Communist pamphleteers suggest. 
In another vein, the “thaw” which we 
periodically observe has been neither 
permanent nor irreversible. 

Poland, which seemed to be moving in 
the direction of liberalization in 1956, 
has frozen up again. Czechoslovakia 
which seemed frozen, has at long last 
begun to rumble. 

Anatole Shub, of the Washington Post 
foreign bureau, has for two decades been 
one of the most perceptive observers of 
the Eastern European and Russian scene. 
If my memory is correct, Mr. Shub wrote 
some penetrating pieces about Hungary 
and Poland in Reporter magazine in the 
mid-1950’s, giving a new dimension to 
the rather wooden, monolithic image we 
had of those nations. And this was prior 
to the dramatic events of 1956. 

Last weekend, Mr. Shub capped his 
stories about the Communist Party con- 
clave in Budapest with a piece about the 
dramatic walkout by Rumania. The ar- 
ticle, from the March 2 issue of the 
Washington Post, follows: 

EVEN THE YUGOSLAVS WERE AWED BY 
RUMANIA’S COURAGE 
(By Anatole Shub) 

BUDAPEST, March 1.—On the day that 
comes only once in four years, the odd men 
out were the heroes. 

February 29, the day Pope Gregory the 
Great put in the calendar to even Julius 
Caesar's calculations, may well become an- 
other Rumanian national holiday. But there 
will have to be titanic changes before it 
will be remembered calmly, let alone cele- 
brated, in the Kremlin—just as it took the 
revolution to switch Russia from the Julian 
to the Gregorian calendar. 

The great day that Rumania challenged, 
defied and finally walked out on the 65-na- 
tion international Communist “consultative 
meeting” was electrifying, not only for the 
delegates assembled in the Hotel Gellert but 
also for the more than 200 newsmen gath- 
ered in a press center three miles away. At 
day’s end, the half-dozen Rumanian news- 
men, who have been racing the news from 
their delegation to their colleagues, were nine 
feet tall and glowing with pride. 

Even the Yugoslavs, a star array of jour- 
nalistic wits imbued with two decades of 
skepticism toward the “international work- 
ers movement,” were awed by the Rumanian 
performance. They had long valued their 
Balkan neighbors’ skill at intricate diplo- 
matic maneuver, but were visibly moved by 
a toughness and courage which would have 
done credit even to the ever-defiant moun- 
taineers of Montenegro. 

The Russians, as they have been through- 
out the conference, were remote, inaccessible, 
silent. East Germans were angry, Poles and 
Italians disturbed, Hungarians depressed. 
The Czechs, just starting down the road the 
Yugoslavs and Rumanians have traveled, said 
little but smiled quietly. 

Nobody pretended to know what the fu- 
ture might bring, but all knew it was a 
historic moment, that a page had been 
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turned, just as it had been when Stalin 
excommunicated Yugoslavia’s Tito in June, 
1948, and when Chou En-lai walked out of 
Khrushchey’s 22d party congress in Novem- 
ber, 1961. 

The great day galvanized an otherwise 
torpid meeting which, until the Rumanians 
struck, had largely been generating not high 
drama but a kind of black humor. 

To begin with, the meeting at the Gellert, 
like last year’s European Communist confer- 
ence at Karlovy Vary, Czechoslovakia, was 
being held at a place famous for the curative 
powers of its thermal waters. 

Various opinions were advanced as to what 
conditions of the “movement” these baths 
were designed to cure, And some wits were 
suggesting that the next big conference held 
at Vrnacka Banja, a most “proletarian” spa 
in Serbia famous for its thick mud. 

With most of the delegates residing at the 
Gellert, and the sessions running to mid- 
night and beyond, some wondered whether to 
call the parley a “sleep in” or a “swim-in.” 
When the conference spent the first day and 
a half debating what to do about the press, 
newsmen wondered if perhaps they should 
take on the task of unifying the Communist 
movement. 

In the end, an official communique was 
put out every night, obviously edited by the 
side that had wanted no publicity at all and 
normally appearing at 2 a.m. 

But delegations were free to publicize their 
own viewpoints, and the Rumanians took 
over with a vengeance—supply texts of Scin- 
teia editorials in four languages, briefing 
newsmen at Budapest restaurants until 4 
a.m., providing in bound pamphlet form the 
brilliant opening address of their delegate, 
Paul Niculescu-Mizil, and finally announc- 
ing: “We're packing our bags.” 

The Niculescu-Mizil speech may well be- 
come a collectors’ item. One independent 
Marxist here called it “the most lucid, in- 
telligent Communist document since Mao 
Tse-tung let the hundred flowers bloom.” 

There was nothing comparable on the 
other side, that of the Soviets and their big 
battalions—except perhaps for the super- 
dogmatic speech of East Germany’s Erich 
Honecker, which seemed more of archeologi- 
cal than of historic interest. All it lacked for 
complete authentication was the closing cry, 
“Long live the great Stalin, genius of all 
humanity!” 

TWO INTERPRETATIONS 

As for the substance of the conference, 
there were all sorts of theories and analogies. 
A Western bystander compared the struggle 
to the schisms in the Christian church: 

“The Russians want a single Catholic 
church, with the curia in Moscow. The Ru- 
manians are for orthodoxy, with everyone 
having his own autocephalous church and 
the patriarchs kissing once a year. The 
Yugoslavs started protestantism, like Luther, 
and the Chinese took it all the way, like 
Calvin. Now what we're seeing here is the 
counter-Reformation with Mikhail Suslov 
as Ignatius Loyola. Couldn’t you see him 
painted by El Greco?” 

And a Yugoslav observer provided the most 
caustic interpretation of all: 

“What is the world Communist movement 
they are all talking about? There is no such 
thing. You cannot have a world movement 
without a center, just as you cannot have 
an army without a headquarters or a general, 

“There are just a lot of different parties 
calling themselves Communist. There are the 
parties in power, some of them by consent, 
some by force. There are a few parties out of 
power which really amount to something, 
which have members and voters. And then, 
by the dozens, there are the parties with a 
name and address but no members and no 
prospects. 

“It is ridiculous to talk about a unified 
world movement when what you have is a 
state of anarchy in which everybody does 
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what he pleases. As to this meeting, it is 
like a great big salad into which numerous 
vegetables are tossed. First there is the So- 
viet party line, then the Rumanian line, the 
Italian line, and Lord knows what else. By 
the time you've eaten the salad, how do you 
know where the Marxism was?” 


NO MAGIC IN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
heard so much reference made in the 
recent television hearing of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to the sub- 
ject of peace negotiations with Hanoi, 
that I believe we ought to be well aware 
that there is no special magic in negotia- 
tions themselves, apart from the specific 
results which those negotiations can 
bring toward a stable and lasting peace. 

Recently, this point was brought out 
with particular clarity in a leading edi- 
torial which appeared in the Auburn 
Citizen Advertiser of Auburn, N.Y., for 
March 11, 1968. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this thoughtful editorial so as to bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 


No Macic IN NEGOTIATIONS; Wan WILL BE 
Won or Losr 


There are some among the “doves” who are 
ready to have this country accept outright 
defeat as the price for ending the war. But 
most of those who severely criticize Amer- 
ican policy in Southeast Asia would not 
admit to any such point of view. They de- 
mand cessation of the bombing and then 
“negotiations” in the apparent belief that 
there is some sort of magic in negotiations 
and that once they are underway, a peace 
formula can somehow be worked out. 

There is nothing to support this thesis; 
it is an exercise in wishful thinking. It is 
impossible to believe that there can be any 
such thing as a neutral solution. One side 
will win, the other lose; one will succeed 
and the other fail. 

Therein lies the snag for the peacemakers, 
including U Thant and Prime Minister Wil- 
son and everybody else who just wants the 
war to stop. They would like to find a solu- 
tion for ending the bloodshed that would not 
require either side to admit defeat, There 
is no such answer. 

The two chief protagonists, President 
Johnson and Ho Chi Minh, know that the 
crucial issue is who will dominate the Saigon 
government after the war—the Communists 
or the non-Communists. It will be one or 
the other. 

An entirely logical dove argument is that 
victory in South Vietnam is not worth what 
it will cost us and, hence, that we should 
get out—quickly or gradually—saving as 
much face as we can. That is Stokely Carmi- 
chael's point of view and essentially that of 
Senator McCarthy. Whether right or wrong, 
it is a perfectly relevant point or view. 

What is not logical, but an illusion, is 
the idea that negotiations are somehow an 
end in themselves and are certain to lead 
to a settlement acceptable to both sides. 


OPEN LETTER TO HO CHI MINH 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence is often made here in this House 
and even more frequently perhaps over 
in the U.S. Senate, as to the 
of the American people, the so-called 
“man in the street,” on the basic issues 
in the Vietnam war. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to offer for the consideration 
of my colleagues in both Houses of the 
Congress the following eloquent and per- 
suasive article by Mr. John Hough, an 
editor of the Oneonta Daily Star of One- 
onta, N.Y., in the form of an open 
letter to Ho Chi Minh. In my judgment 
Mr. Hough’s letter does a magnificent 
job of reflecting the sentiments of a 
majority of the people of my upstate 
New York district. 

The article, dated March 4, 1968, fol- 
lows: 

Open LETTER TO Ho CHI MINH 
(By John Lough) 
Mr. Ho CHI MINH, 
Hanoi, North Vietnam. 

Dear Sm: Are you still of the belief that 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops can 
out-last U.S. fighting men until the United 
States quits in South Vietnam? 

If you are, Boy, are you wrong. 

If you are a sincere patriot with the well 
being of the North Vietnamese pecple at 
heart the best thing to do is back out as 
gracefully as possible. 

Because the people in the United States are 
getting just a little sick of you; of North 
Vietnamese intervention in the south, and 
the whole operation. 

And, contrary to what your information 
sources may have told you, when the US. 
public gets sick of something they don’t back 
off and quit. No, they dig in and clean up the 
problem. 

All it takes is a catalyst. 

And the catalyst to make the U.S. public 
good and angry; angry enough to blot North 
Vietnam right off the map, could be 5,000 men 
trapped in a pocket with 50,000 of your men 
ringing them in. 

What you maybe don’t realize is that the 
war in Vietnam, while major consequence to 
you, hasn't dented our finances enough yet 
to pry loose support for a tax increase. 

This is a land of 200,000,000 people of which 
& major portion is reveling in prosperity. The 
war has hurt, there’s no denying that. There 
are grieving families all over the nation who 
have lost a loved one in Vietnam. 

But there are no ration coupons; no lines 
waiting for items in short supply; no major 
trouble with the availability of steel or criti- 
cal materials. 

In other words the U.S. has up to date, 
been able to carry on the war and business— 
as usual—at home at the same time. If the 
word filtering out of North Vietnam is right, 
Mr. Ho Chi Minh, that hasn't been the case 
with you even with massive help from Rus- 
sia and Red China. 

You also seem to be laboring under a mis- 
understanding that a major number of U.S. 
citizens are opposed to the war in Vietnam 
and want the U.S. to pull cut. 

Wrong again. Lots of people don't like the 
war but the proportion who want the U.S. 
to pull out is a whole lot smaller than the 
noise they make. In fact the group is prob- 
ably just about the same size as the less vocal 
group who would like to see Hanol, Haiphong 
and other North Vietnamese cities leveled 
to the ground. 
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So, Mr. North Vietnamese leader, you just 
keep on pushing. Sooner or later somebody in 
the “Mr. Big” class in the U.S.A. will decide 
that we are wasting time, men, money and 
world stature by fighting the war on your 
terms. 

Somebody will decide your rat's nest in 
North Vietnam needs some housecleaning. 

And the U.S. is just the party who can do 
it. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE FINDS AN 
ELOQUENT CHAMPION 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of the House 
to the fact that the postal service has. 
found an eloquent champion in Miss Joan 
Beebe of Olean, N.Y. Miss Beebe is a sec- 
retary and she recently wrote the Olean, 
N.Y. Times Herald to express her ad- 
miration for the fine job the post office 
does day after day. Miss Beebe contends. 
that the postal service, which every 
American has at his command for just 
6 cents constitutes an outstanding bar- 
gain. I believe Miss Beebe’s point is well 
taken and I insert her letter in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Olean (N.Y.) Times Herald, 
Feb. 26, 1968] 


In DEFENSE or U.S. Post OFFICE 
To the EDITOR, TIMES HERALD. 


I can't stand it any longer. I have to sit 
down and write a letter in defense of the 
United States Post Office. I am a secretary 
and as such am continually writing letters 
and receiving replies (in addition to my own 
personal correspondence) to same and have 
never had any complaints about mail serv- 
ice. Where else for six cents can you find 
out all about your friends and relations, 
make reservations, be cheered by cards on 
your birthday or when you're in the hos- 
pital, conduct business, etc., at any point in 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Alaska; not even mentioning foreign coun- 
tries which, of course, costs more? 

As a prime example, my sister in Rochester 
asked me to try and get her six tickets for 
the St. Bonaventure-Providence basketball 
game. I obtained the tickets, mailed them to 
her on a Thursday morning before 8:00 a.m. 
and on the following Saturday morning I re- 
ceived a note from her thanking me for 
the tickets and enclosing a check for them. 

I for one have never ceased to be amazed 
at this fantastic service our government prac- 
tically gives to us. No wonder they are always 
operating in the red!! I’d be willing to bet 
my bottom dollar that the poor deliveries 
cited in “Generally Speaking” are few and far 
between percentage-wise. In conclusion, I 
would like to take this opportunity to pub- 
licly thank Mr. OBrien. 

(Miss) JoAN BEEBE. 


THE BUDGET IS A BOOST 
FOR STATISM 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s budget message came as a shock 
to those of us who had hopefully ex- 
pected a serious effort to limit domestic 
spending to the bare essentials if only 
to clear the way for whatever defense 
appropriations may be required without 
3 shameful rise in the national 

ebt. 

The budget request is a keen disap- 
pointment. We can no longer afford to 
permit Government the luxury of spend- 
ing above its income, and wage earners 
cannot be burdened with a tax increase 
that is unjustifiable. 

But fiscal considerations alone are not 
what makes the proposed budget so re- 
volting. It is also repugnant because of 
the very philosophy it espouses, for it 
would accelerate the trend toward de- 
pendence on Government and discour- 
age in individuals the initiative, the in- 
dustry, the ambition, and the free will 
that with God’s help established Amer- 
ica as the mightiest of all nations. 

The Federal Government should pro- 
mote self-sufficiency, not destroy it. 
Rather than build attractive avenues of 
access to a subsidized subsistence, the 
Federal Government should show the 
way to personal independence and its ul- 
timate reward even though the course 
may appear difficult and challenging. 
In essence, the Federal Government 
should present Government welfare as 
a temporary expediency, not glorify it as 
a permanent institution. 

The budget reflects defeat. It implies 
that more people will need more help, 
more services, more direction, more su- 
pervision. And all the while they must 
become more submissive to the Federal 
Government. 

The budget is a scenario in which the 
failure is hero. The supporting cast is 
made up of taxpayers, but otherwise 
they are of no importance. They have 
been upstaged by bureaucratic producers. 

What about our men and our women 
who must underwrite this farce? Not a 
few of them remember when the neces- 
saries of life were hard to come by, and 
even in today’s so-called economic para- 
dise many of them are living in less than 
ease and comfort despite a full workweek 
and whatever overtime they can muster. 
They may not fully understand the bless- 
ings of record gross product and record 
gross income because of the gross ex- 
travagance of the bureaucratic pro- 
genitors of these catchy phrases is taxing 
them out of so much of their wages and 
sending prices sky high through the 
medium of Government-created in- 
flation. 

The working public is not unsympa- 
thetic to deserted children, home-locked 
mothers, unemployable elderly, or to men 
who cannot find work. From the time of 
the great depression Federal and State 
assistance was needed by countless 
strong and willing heads of households 
unable to obtain employment. 

But relief was a stopgap recourse, not 
a way of life to be cherished to eternity. 

The “Book of Johnson“ fiscal 1968- 
69—is an open invitation to permanent 
status on public welfare. It further pro- 
vides for an evergrowing number of 
other persons to partake in assorted 
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bureaucratic favors to be dispensed by 
an evergrowing roster of Government 
workers with evergrowing authority. It 
is in effect a repudiation of the principle 
and tradition that Government serve as 
the creature and instrument of the sov- 
ereign people; rather, it is a blueprint 
for fixing Government subventions in 
perpetuity, for continued Federal en- 
croachment upon individual and com- 
munity rights, and for increased assess- 
ments upon those who would succeed by 
toil, devotion to duty, and sacrifice. 

Congress must not accept the plan. We 
cannot permit failure and apathy to be 
rewarded at the expense of labor and 
enterprise. When I first became a can- 
didate for the House of Representatives 
18 years ago, I pledged to oppose pater- 
nalistic and totalitarian schemes to the 
limit of my ability. A campaign speech 
included this admonition: 


Americans, having engaged in a titanic 
struggle for freedom 175 years ago, now find 
themselves in a second struggle to preserve 
that freedom. 

The second struggle for freedom is upon 
us and it will not be easily won. The open- 
ing skirmishes began a dozen years ago and 
we are today suffering because of the social- 
ist planners’ victories. Let’s pause for a mo- 
ment and see how far we have gone down the 
road toward a socialized state. Let’s see if 
we can’t agree on ways of measuring the in- 
roads that have already been made on our 
freedom. 

It has always been a fundamental politi- 
cal doctrine that the limit of the power 
of government is the extent that govern- 
ment controls your purse. History contains 
thousands of examples of liberty-loving peo- 
ple rising up against abuse of the power to 
tax. Our own country came into existence 
because the founding fathers opposed taxa- 
tion over which they had lost control. They 
realized that the more the state placed you 
in financial bondage the less you have for 
yourself and the more control it has over 
you.... 

Now let us examine what is happening to 
our freedom directly as a result of the power 
to tax. The advocates of the socialized state 
have a simple but insidious scheme and they 
are putting it into operation increasingly 
in this country. The scheme calls for them 
to tax you and then give you part of your 
money back in the form of government 
checks for this and government checks for 
that. What we are really doing today is 
sending our money down to Washington and 
letting the bureaucrats handle it for us. Nat- 
urally they would like to handle more of your 
money and my money because the more they 
handle of your money and my money the 
more powerful becomes their control over 
Ul. 


At that time—in 1949—the Federal 
budget amounted to $39.4 billion as com- 
pared with the 1969 estimate of more 
than $147.4 billion. Even more fearful 
is the number of today’s Federal em- 
ployees—2.9 million—a rise of 800,000 
from the total payroll 18 years ago. 

My promise then was to attempt to 
stay the onsurge of statism. I am en- 
couraged by the number of my col- 
leagues who have joined forces in the 
crusade over the years, but obviously 
we have lost ground. Now more than 
ever our determination must be renewed, 
for heaven help America if we do not 
succeed in a substantial curtailment of 
the administration’s grandiose budget 
and all its implications, 
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Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the following 
editorials: First, “Point of View,” by 
William L. Ingersoll in the Indiana, Pa., 
Evening Gazette of January 26, 1968; 
second, “Federal Influence Constantly 
Growing,” from the Leader-Times of 
Kittanning, Pa., February 19, 1968; and 
third, “There Is Nothing Wrong With 
Socialism Except That It Doesn’t Work,” 
by Saskatchewan Premier W. Ross 
Thatcher in the California Farm Bureau 
Monthly of February 1968. 


[From the Indiana (Pa.) Gazette, Jan. 26, 
1968] 
Polxr oF VIEW 
(By William L. Ingersoll) 

Our prosperity is letting us down. As a 
nation—an exceedingly wealthy mnation— 
Americans have come to think of money as 
the ne plus ultra of our national life. It 
has become an American folk-lore to think 
that money alone can accomplish every- 
th: 


ing. 

A prominent business man has made a 
rather caustic observation, but it is one of 
rare incisiveness. He said: “Hell is paved 
with good appropriations.” 

Is there something that is proving detri- 
mental to the nation? Make an appropria- 
tion. Is there mounting crime? Make an 
appropriation. Do we have school drop-outs? 
Make an appropriation. 

Voting billions, then letting the objectives 
take care of themselves, might be good for 
the ruling political party. But is it effective? 
Might just as well give a dollar to a beggar 
and smugly think it is curing poverty. 

As President Johnson looks about to try 
to find new ways and places to spend the 
taxpayer’s money, he may think he is kidding 
the nation’s voters. The mere allocation of 
some huge sum for an unhappy domestic 
situation, without a previous determination 
of a working program, properly manned for 
the job, is destined to do no good for any- 
body—except possibly the political hacks who 
receive large salaries just for being of the 
same political affiliation in an election year. 

Anybody who has any sense at all knows 
there must be a human bridge to span the 
chasm between need and effectual alleviation 
of that specific need. 

There is no instant Olympus. 

Work toward an end in which all are con- 
cerned, is necessary. It must be, to be sure, 
a cure in which all divergent views may co- 
alesce as a unit, If the working factors are 
not in agreement, it would be better to for- 
go an appropriation until an obvious demand 
is created through reliable media. 

If the public cannot agree on the need, 
where is the sense in trying to bait the 
hook with billions of dollars in appropria- 
tions? 

The needy seem never to benefit from what 
hilarious politicians have appropriated. 


[From the Kittanning (Pa.) Leader-Times, 
Feb. 19, 1968 
FEDERAL INFLUENCE CONSTANTLY GROWING 

Most Americans are concerned about rising 
federal expenditures and creeping federal in- 
fluence in our lives. 

At the same time, most Americans welcome 
aid from Washington whether it be for high- 
ways, schools or a thousand other areas of 
federal service. 

The paradox was expressed last week in a 
talk before the Kittanning-Ford City Area 
Chamber of Commerce by John McCoy, 
director of federal funds for the Armstrong 
School District. 

McCoy, like most of us, is concerned about 
the consequences of looking to Washington 
for aid. 

“I soon realized after taking this job, how- 
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ever,” McCoy said in his talk, “that every 
dollar we turn down goes to some other 
school district and does not represent a dollar 
saved by the federal government.” 

His observation is accurate. 

Federal allocations are made, and they are 
spent. If one locality turns down an appro- 
priation it goes to another. 

Armstrong County turned down $125,000 
in federal funds for an airport a few years 
back, and the allocation went to some other 
communities, 

It is a vicious cycle. 

We are not suggesting that Armstrong 
County take the leadership in turning down 
federal money in the hope that other com- 
munities will do likewise. Federal programs, 
for the most part, are established to aid 
areas like ours. 

It would be naive to assume that any other 
communities would follow suit in declining 
aid from any source, be it state or federal. 

We do suggets that the problem must be 
tackled at the source of its inception in Con- 
gress. Any effective reductions in federal ex- 
penditures must come in economy cuts from 
that arm of the government. 

When the funds are appropriated, however, 
we must conclude the only reasonable ap- 
proach is to take advantage of them. 


{From the California Farm Bureau Monthly, 
February 1968] 
THERE Is NoTHING WrRonG WITH SOCIALISM 
Excerr THAT Ir DOESN'T Work 


(By the Honorable W. Ross Thatcher, Pre- 
mier of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada) 


(Note—The Honorable W. Ross Thatcher, 
premier of the province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada is the guest editorialist this issue. The 
materials below were taken from the Pre- 
mier's address before the 40th annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

(Thatcher graduated from Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ontario at the age of 18. In his early 
twenties, he became a city councillor of 
Moose Jaw, the city where he lived in his 
youth. In 1945, he was elected a member of 
the Canadian House of Commons as one of 
the youngest men ever to enter the federal 
Parliament. He served there until 1953. 

(He was chosen leader of the Liberal party 
in Saskatchewan in 1959, and in 1960 won a 
seat in the provincial legislative assembly. 
In 1964 he led his party to victory in a gen- 
eral election, bringing to an end 20 years of 
Socialist rule in Saskatchewan and accept- 
ing the job of reinstating private enterprise 
in his province. 

(An outspoken and uncompromising ex- 
ponent of the free enterprise system, Thatch- 
er is known across Canada as a man who 
speaks his mind in clear and straight-forward 
language. 

(Besides his preoccupation with matters 
of state, he owns a highly successful grain 
and cattle ranch and specializes in the breed- 
ing of Hereford cattle.) 

Saskatchewan, with a population of slight- 
ly under one million people, for 20 years from 
1944 to 1964 had a socialist government. This 
has been about the only one in North Amer- 
ica, except Castro’s. Four years ago, we de- 
feated that government. 

Saskatchewan is primarily agriculture. We 
have many well-to-do and efficient farmers, 
We have one of the higher standards of liv- 
ing in the world. The question is frequently 
asked: “How did socialism take over? How 
did it last for 20 years?” 

To find an answer, one must go back to 
the dark days of the depression. In the 1930’s 
a terrible drought struck. Year after year, 
crop failure followed crop failure. At the 
same time, the world price of wheat dropped 
to less than 35 cents per bushel. These two 
factors brought our prairie economy to its 
knees. 

In those days, we had no unemployment 
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insurance, no crop insurance, no old age 
pensions. At one time, almost two-thirds of 
the entire population was forced to take di- 
rect relief. Unemployment was everywhere. 
Men lost their dignity and their self-respect. 

Of course, the government and the eco- 
nomic system of the day were blamed. Out of 
the depths of the depression, the socialist 
party which glibly promised to solve these 
terrible problems was born, Among other 
things, the Socialists proposed: 1) to end un- 
employment; 2) to provide jobs by building 
socialist factories; 3) to provide free medical 
and health services; and 4) to give a new 
deal to the farmer. Thus as a protest to de- 
pression conditions, in 1944 Saskatchewan 
elected a Socialist government. 

And for 20 long years, our people were 
subjected to a leather lunged propaganda 
machine—paid for from public funds— 
which filled the air with plausible platitudes 
and cliches. 

You have heard some of them: “Tax the 
rich to help the poor”... “the capitalist 
is an exploiter of the masses’... “only a 
planned economy is the answer to unemploy- 


ment“ .. and so on. They had all the an- 
swers. 
How did they succeed? 


In 1944, the socialists said they would 
solve the unemployment problem by build- 
ing government factories. Not only this, they 
promised to use the profits from these so- 
cialist enterprises to build highways, schools, 
hospitals, and to finance better social welfare 
measures generally. 

Over the years they set up 22 so-called 
Crown Corporations. I wish that time per- 
mitted me to tell you of the fiasco which 
followed. By the time we had taken over 
the government—3½ years ago—almost half 
of the Crown Corporations had gone bank- 
rupt or been disposed. Others were kept 
operating by repeated and substantial gov- 
ernment grants. 

Virtually, without exception, those which 
have had to compete with private enterprise 
on equal terms lost huge sums of money 
regularly and consistently. Even the monop- 
olies have displayed little business efficiency. 

The whole Crown Corporation program be- 
came bogged down in a morass of bungling, 
red tape and inefficiencies. The experiment 
cost the taxpayer of Saskatchewan millions 
of dollars. 

WAR ON BUSINESS 


During the whole period, the Socialists 
waged war against private business. They 
passed legislation, giving government power 
to expropriate and operate any industry or 
business in province. 

The making of profits was condemned as 
an unforgivable sin. The public and avowed 
objective of the Socialist government was to 
“eradicate capitalism.” 

What was the result? 

Investors from eastern Canada, from Eu- 
rope, from the United States, simply turned 
their backs on the Socialists. Industry after 
industry looked over sites in our province, 
only to by-pass Saskatchewan and locate 
elsewhere in Canada. Dozens of oil companies 
pulled up stakes lock, stock and barrel, and 
moved out of the province, because of dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

Gas exploration ground to a complete halt. 
Prospecting in our vast north became almost 
non-existent. During the period Canada was 
experiencing the greatest economic boom in 
her history, Saskatchewan received only a 
handful of new factories. 

From 1945 to 1963, more than a million new 
industrial jobs were created across Canada. 
Yet in Saskatchewan, after 18 years of so- 
cialism, there were fewer jobs in manufac- 
turing than existed in 1945—this despite the 
investment of $500 million in Crown Corpo- 
rations. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

As I said earlier, prior to taking office the 
socialists promised a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of social welfare measures. There was 
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to be free“ medical care; free“ hospitaliza- 
tion care; “free” drugs and so on. 

The money to finance these projects was 
to come from the profits of the Crown Corpo- 
rations. Of course, in the overall picture, 
there were no profits—rather there were 
colossal losses. Thus, the welfare program had 
to be financed from taxation. 

Most people in Saskatchewan like the prin- 
ciple of our hospitalization plan—all hospital 
bills are paid by the government from tax 
revenue, However, in 20 years costs have gone 
from $744 million to $74 million. 

Four years ago, a medical care scheme 
was introduced under which all medical bills 
are paid. The same pattern of sky-rocketing 
costs is evident also in this field. Our people 
have found that medicare and hospitaliza- 
tion are anything but “free.” On the con- 
trary, they will cost our people $120 million 
this year, and are still rising 10 percent 
annually. 

TAXES 


Under the socialist government, our pro- 
vincial debt went from $150 million to $600 
million. During the period more than 600 
completely mew taxes were introduced, 650 
other taxes were increased. Per capita taxes 
in Saskatchewan were soon substantially out 
of line with our sister provinces—one more 
reason why industry located elsewhere. 


COMPULSION USED 


All throughout their regime, the socialists 
tended to use compulsion. Repeatedly their 
boards and agencies were manned by some 
social theorists who told businessmen how 
their businesses should be run. j 

Everyone in the north was forced by law 
to sell his timber to the government mono- 
polized timber board. Every trapper was 
forced to sell his fur through the government 
fur marketing board. Every fisherman who 
caught a fish was forced by law to sell it 
through the government fish board. Every 
purchaser of an automobile license was forced 
to take his insurance from the Government 
Insurance Company. Four years ago they 
introduced a medical plan where every doctor 
would have been forced to receive his remu- 
neration from the government. Only an 
aroused public opinion forced them to with- 
draw this contentious legislation. 


POPULATION 


Twenty years ago, the socialists promised 
to make Saskatchewan a Mecca for the work- 
ing man. Instead, we saw the greatest mass 
exodus of people out of an area since Moses 
led the Jews out of Egypt more than 3,000 
years ago. 

Each of the other nine provinces which 
had a “private enterprise” government in- 
creased in population by leaps and bounds 
after 1945. On the other hand, virtually 
speaking, Saskatchewan stood still. (She in- 
creased 12 percent while the nation increased 
60 percent.) In two decades, 270,000 of our 
citizens left Saskatchewan to find employ- 
ment elsewhere. 


SOCIALIST DEFEAT 


Finally, 34% years ago, our people decided 
they had been the Canadian guinea pig for 
the socialists long enough. They threw them 
out. 

The Saskatchewan Liberal Party cam- 
paigned on a straight program of private 
enterprise. We made no extravagant social 
welfare promises. Instead, we committed our- 
selves to reduced government spending, re- 
duced taxes, an incentive program for in- 
dustry and so on. The people gave us the job 
of cleaning up the mess. 

Is there a lesson to be learned from Sas- 
katchewan’s experiences? 

I think there is... 
lesson. 

If there are any Americans who think that 
socialism is the answer, I wish they would 
come to Saskatchewan and study what has 
happened in our province. Twenty years of 
socialism gave my province industrial stagna- 


a rather horrible 
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tion, retarded development, oppressive taxa- 
tion and major depopulation. 

In our province we know socialism not 
from text books but from hard, bitter experi- 
ence. We have found that there is nothing 
wrong with socialism, except that it doesn’t 
work, 

I am sure you have heard some people say: 
“We don’t agree with socialism, we wouldn't 
support it generally, but a little bit of social- 
ism might be all right.” 

We found in Saskatchewan that a little 
bit of socialism is like a little bit of preg- 
nancy. Once it begins to develop, it is pretty 
hard to stop. 

I think we can all be proud of the private 
enterprise system. But, I also think we must 
be vigilant. The danger from socialism, far 
too frequently, is not what they can do 
directly, but what they can accomplish in- 
directly. Far too often we find political parties 
which pay lip service to the principles of 
private enterprise, but at the same time for 
the sake of political expediency endeavor to 
neutralize the socialists by adopting large 
segments of their program. 

To develop such a course can only be 
disastrous. 


THE PENDING LEGISLATION WOULD 
HELP TO ALLEVIATE NOISE POL- 
LUTION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, noise pollu- 
tion is rapidly becoming one of the chief 
irritants in the daily lives of many of our 
citizens. Although city residents have 
contended with it for several centuries— 
Julius Caesar banned chariots on the 
streets of Rome during certain hours be- 
cause of their intolerable noise—noise is 
now viewed as a major environmental 
hazard, and the prospects are that the 
noise level will continue to increase. 

President Johnson in his conservation 
message of March 8 recognized the sever- 
ity of this problem. He told the Congress: 

The crescendo of noise—whether it comes 
from truck or jackhammer, siren or air- 
plane—is more than an irritating nuisance. 
It intrudes on privacy, shatters serenity and 
can inflict pain. 


He stated further: 

I am directing all departments of Govern- 
ment to take account of noise factors in 
choosing the location and design of buildings, 
highways and other facilities whose construc- 
tion is assisted by Federal funds. 

The President also urged the Congress 
to take prompt action on legislation to 
strengthen the authority of the Secretary 
of Transportation to deal with aircraft 
noise. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly concur 
with this recommendation and wish to 
emphasize its importance. The nuisance 
value of noise and its political and eco- 
nomic implications are fairly obvious, but 
the social and direct medical hazards of 
increasing noise levels are not yet fully 
appreciated. 

Press reports have, from time to time, 
alluded to the problem. In an article in 
the Christian Science Monitor on March 
9, 1968, Marian Sorenson stated: 

A task force reported to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare last summer: 
“An individually acceptable amount of water 
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pollution, added to a tolerable amount of air 
pollution, added to a bearable amount of 
noise and congestion can produce a totally 
unacceptable health environment.” 


But more ominous and more direct 
warnings have been sounded. In the 
Medical Tribune of January 4, 1968, Dr. 
Samuel Rosen pointed out: 

At the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis, chinchillas and guinea pigs were 
exposed to brief, intermittent periods of 
above-normal—but supposedly tolerable— 
noise levels. They developed swollen cochlear 
membranes and obliteration of inner-ear 
hair cells . . loud noises cause effects which 
the recipient cannot control, The blood ves- 
sels constrict, the skin pales, the muscles 
tense, and adrenal hormone is suddenly in- 
jected into the blood stream... loud noise 
can increase body tensions, which can then 
affect the blood pressure, the functions of 
the heart, and nervous system . . . Noise can 
cause enough emotional response and frus- 
tration to make a person feel nervous, irrita- 
ble and anxious. Rest, relaxation, and peace- 
ful sleep are interrupted ... We now have 
millions with heart disease, high blood pres- 
sure, and emotional illnesses who need pro- 
tection from the additional stress of noise. 


I think it is obvious that people who 
are not ‘ll should also be entitled to pro- 
tection from severe noise stress which, 
according to studies, can make them 
more irritable, more susceptible to ill- 
ness, and less efficient in their work. It 
has been estimated that the general 
noise level in major cities in the United 
States has been rising at the rate of 1 
decibel a year for the last 30 years. With 
the continuing growth of jet air traffic— 
estimated to increase to over 2,900 jet 
aircraft in the skies in less than 10 years, 
as compared with 725 at the beginning of 
1966—and the potential problem of 
severe sonic boom in connection with a 
commercial supersonic transport, the 
decibel level could undergo a precipitous 
and unforseen rise in the near future. 

It is interesting to note that common 
decibel-tolerance levels are described as 
50 to 90 decibels for the annoyance 
threshold, 110 decibels for the discomfort 
threshold, and 129 decibels for the pain 
threshold. A city street riveter is esti- 
mated at 130 decibels and jet takeoff is 
rated at 150 decibels. 

Of course, distance from the source will 
lessen the noise level, and a great deal of 
discussion has taken place about “land- 
use requirements” for the areas sur- 
rounding airports in order to alleviate 
the extreme problem of airport-area resi- 
dents. It should be clear that this is an 
unsatisfactory remedy. Although it may 
have value as part of a larger approach 
to the protection of citizens from exces- 
sive noise hazard, it cannot take into 
account or affect the increasing volume 
of air tarffic or the increasing noise level 
of individual aircraft which, combined, 
will simply raise the noise level and in- 
validate any gains to be made by land- 
use requirements. 

Although air traffic is not the only 
component of the noise pollution prob- 
lem, clearly it is increasingly the major 
factor. Solutions must be found before 
the problem becomes a serious national 
health hazard. The aerospace industry, 
which reaps great profits from the air- 
craft which creates the problem, should 
be expected to play a major part in find- 
ing solutions. It is unreasonable to ex- 
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pect industry to spend its time and 
money for such purposes unless required 
to do so. 

Legislation is pending now before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which would permit Fed- 
eral regulation of aircraft noise. H.R. 
3400 would enable the Secretary of 
Transportation to set noise standards 
and require compliance. Congress should 
not encourage further delay by post- 
poning action on this request for regula- 
tory power. Quieter engine technology is 
already known to exist in industry. By 
obtaining the power to regulate and pro- 
jecting a timetable for implementation, 
the Government can definitively en- 
courage industry to use its own resources 
to this end. Action should be taken on 
H.R. 3400, and additional legislative steps 
should soon follow. 

I urge my colleagues to give their im- 
mediate attention to H.R. 3400. Pro- 
grams for the control and abatement of 
aircraft noise must be formulated now if 
we are to have any relief from what will 
increasingly become a serious menace to 
society. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIMARY 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, much that 
has been written about the New Hamp- 
shire primary has been distorted or 
overstated. Not so with the lead editorial 
appearing in the Evening Star on March 
13, 1968. 

To those who may be interested in a 
succinct summary of the principal sig- 
nificance of the New Hampshire pri- 
mary, I commend the reading of the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

New HAMPSHIRE 


The most obvious interpretation to put 
upon the outcome of the New Hampshire 
primaries is that President Johnson's re-elec- 
tion in November, assuming he runs, is very 
much in doubt. 

Senator Eugene McCarthy, who was sup- 
posed to be something of a sacrificial offering, 
ran up a surprising 42 percent of the Demo- 
cratic vote. The President's share was 49 
percent in the form of write-ins. 

It would be rash to read too much into 
the outcome of one primary, especially in re- 
lation to a general election that is eight 
months away. A favorable turn in the war, 
for example, could radically revise the pic- 
ture. Still, if the New Hampshire figures are 
even an approximate reflection of sentiment 
within the Democratic ranks, if anything like 
42 percent of the party faithful are prepared 
to turn thumbs down on their President, this 
may indeed turn out to be a Republican year. 
This is the more so in view of the fact that 
the call for Senator Robert F. Kennedy, who 
stayed out of New Hampshire, came in the 
form of a muted whisper—a mere one per- 
cent on a write-in basis. 

Over on the Republican side it was all 
Nixon, who took 79 percent of the vote, There 
is in fact a good chance that he will wind 
up with more votes than the total cast for 
all other hopefuls in both primaries. In view 
of Nixon’s pressing need to prove himself as 
a vote-getter, this sends him off to a flying 
start. 
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Governor Rockefeller, whose name was not 
on the ballot, emerged with about 11 percent 
of the GOP vote. His backers had mailed out 
250,000 postcards urging write-ins for the 
New York governor, and they obviously ex- 
pected their man to do better than he did. 

Rockefeller said the Nixon victory was “not 
politically significant.” This is about par for 
the political comment course. But if Rocke- 
feller entertains such thoughts, even for a 
moment, he had better put them out of his 
mind. At the very least, Nixon’s New Hamp- 
shire showing means that the New York gov- 
ernor must go into the Oregon primary—and 
must win it in impressive fashion. 

Finally, what does New Hampshire tell us 
about the war in Vietnam? 

Senator McCarthy, though he attacked the 
President on a broad front in the closing 
phases of the campaign, ran primarily as an 
antiwar candidate, and his unexpectedly 
strong showing must be appraised according- 
ly. If there is any comfort for those, including 
ourselves, who believe that the United States 
must see it through in Vietnam, it will be 
found in the fact that the combined vote for 
the President and Nixon, who has been well 
over on the hawkish side, far exceeded that 
cast for the dove-like Senator from Minne- 
sota. 


YOUTH IN POLITICS 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, young 
people looking for a cause would do well 
to channel their enthusiasm in the direc- 
tion of political efforts this year rather 
than beatnikism, peacenikism, and es- 
capism via the psychedelic with an assist 
or two from pot, speed, or LSD. 

Politics is challenging, rewarding pro- 
ductive, and consuming. Those who want 
to withdraw from Vietnam can find their 
candidate. Those who want to win can 
find theirs. Those who just plain want 
something—whatever it may be—have 
the chance to organize and work in a 
tangible way between now and next No- 
vember for the candidate or cause of 
their choice. In this connection, I com- 
mend to the reading of all who are in- 
trested in this new direction cf youthful 
activity the following column by Richard 
Wilson in the Evening Star of March 13, 
1968: 

YOUTH TAKES A REFRESHING DIP INTO POLITICS 
(By Richard Wilson) 

How do we measure what unquestionably 
is the worst condition of ferment this coun- 
try has been in for many years? We measure 
it in terms of racial disorders, of deepening 
involvement in an unpopular war, and of the 
deepening estrangement of an entire gen- 
eration from elder generations considered to 
have gotten the entire world into an irre- 
trievable mess. 

Consolation can be found, however, in the 
recent discovery of the estranged generation 
that a system which they do not like provides 
them with the means of changing it. The 
means of change is built into our political 
processes, and now that the alienated gen- 
eration has discovered this it seems happier 
than before. 

Love-ins, pot and LSD are not enough. 
The alienated generation is discovering that 
there is more excitement, fun and reward in 
the good, old-fashioned American political 
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system where what you think can be made 
to count if you try hard enough. 

The campus revolt has moved into politics. 
Vietniks, long hairs, students, professors, 
clergy of the Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths, and even some strong-minded nuns 
who understand the modern generation, have 
learned how to move in on the established 
political hierarchy. 

They did so in recent Democratic-Farmer 
Labor caucuses in Minnesota, winning from 
one-fourth to one-third of that state’s na- 
tional convention delegates for their peace 
candidate, Sen. Eugene McCarthy. 

This is not an isolated instance of effec- 
tive political action by the new left and the 
anti-war factions. California, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut are battlegrounds of greater or lesser 
degree in the political uprising of the es- 
tranged generation. 

Democratic National Chairman John Bailey 
finds himself beleaguered in the relatively 
closed political system of his home state of 
Connecticut. He may have to give way to the 
peace factions in some degree. 

Sen. Eugene McCarthy may win up to 100,- 
000 votes in Massachusetts in the uncon- 
tested primary for control of that state's 
delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. College students invaded New 
Hampshire to bring Senator McCarthy's vote 
as near as possible to a threatening level. 
Wisconsin will be the next scene of the New 
Left revolt as doves who have suddenly 
sprouted claws take advantage of the open- 
ing provided by the withdrawal of Gov. 
George Romney in the Republican primary. 

Since there no longer is a serious contest 
in that primary with Richard M. Nixon, the 
Republican doves are free to fly into the 
Democratic primary and make their discon- 
tent felt with votes for McCarthy. The 
campus elements and the pacifistic clergy 
will be possibly more active in Wisconsin 
than in New Hampshire. 

All this adds up to something new and 
refreshing in American politics. The revolt 
of youth and the youthful-minded seemed 
at first merely another manifestation of 
nihilism, a worship of nothingness which 
periodically emerges in one generation or an- 
other. 

But as organized labor found at a much 
earlier date, political action is a better rem- 
edy for frustrations and disappointments 
than refuge in a drop-out cult. 

This is the first heartening news we have 
had from the alienated generation in some 
time. Politics has more addicts and is prob- 
ably headier than marijuana, and more fun 
than dressing up in old clothes with a flower 
in your hair. 

There is this about it: Some of the polit- 
ical activists of the New Left merely wish to 
tear down the system. They have no idea 
with what to replace it. This knowledge may 
come to them as they range farther on the 
political scene. In the meantime their frus- 
trations are being channeled into something 
more than mere protest demonstration and 
that is all to the good. We might even get 
some future leaders out of this experience, 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives and the Nation 
are deeply indebted to our late colleague 
and Speaker, the Honorable Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., for his service and dedica- 
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tion to his Country, his State, his con- 
gressional district, and the Republican 
Party. The man—his spirit and his ac- 
complishments—cannot be separated 
from the history of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and the effects of his 
dedication and service will continue to 
be felt for many years to come. 

Joe Martin was no ordinary man. He 
was the son of a Massachusetts black- 
smith. He held a high school diploma. He 
was awarded 10 honorary degrees from 
some of our Nation’s finest universities. 
He served his country and his State for 
42 years as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He sat as the Speaker 
of the House and was for many years 
the enthusiastic, loyal, and respected 
leader of the minority party. His deter- 
mination, vigor, and intellectual ability 
made him the leader of the legislative 
body he loved so deeply and to which 
he dedicated his life. 


Joe Martin moved with the times. 
His last committee assigrment in this 
House was on the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, as this Nation em- 
barked on a national program to develop 
the peaceful uses of space—an extra- 
ordinary youth of spirit for a man born 
less than 20 years after the Civil War— 
and yet, not extraordinary when one con- 
siders the man. Certainly one of the 
most satisfying aspects of my service 
in Congress was the privilege to work 
with Joe Martin as a member of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

We shall miss Joe Martin. The Nation 
will miss Joe Martin. We are richer for 
his having been among us. He exempli- 
fied the philosophy expressed by another 
son of Massachusetts, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, when he said: 

I think it is required of a man that he 
should share the action and passion of his 


time at peril of being judged not to have 
lived. 


There is no doubt that Joe Martin 
lived. For that, we have all had our lives 
enriched, and for that we are eternally 
grateful. 


NIXON IS A WINNER 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, there 
will be many efforts by the liberal press 
in the months ahead to minimize the 
tremendous victory of Dick Nixon in New 
Hampshire. Governor Romney’s last- 
minute withdrawal in the face of disas- 
trous defeat is being used by many to in- 
i the victory was without real mean- 

This is nonsense. It is an even greater 
victory to overwhelm your opponent so 
greatly that he retreats under fire. Both 
contenders went to New Hampshire with 
the commitment that they would win and 
they had to win. The fight was fair and 
square. Dick Nixon won. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have gladly supported 
Dick Nixon as the best man to bring re- 
sponsible leadership to a nation which is 
clearly in turmoil and at a perilous cross- 
roads, I am very pleased that the over- 
whelming majority of New Hampshire 
Republicans also support Dick Nixon, a 
winner. 


JOHN HOUCHIN COMMENTS ON 
STAFF MEMORANDUM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Mr. John Hou- 
chin, made a thoughtful and pro- 
vocative speech at the winter meeting of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 
Mr. Houchin’s comments were directed 
at the Attorney General's 1967 Inter- 
state Oil Compact report, and the staff 
memorandum attached to that report. 

Mr. Houchin is a native of my home- 
town, Muskogee, Okla., and he speaks 
from a lifetime of experience in the oil 
business. I believe his remarks are excel- 
lent, and worthy of study and consider- 
ation. 

It is noteworthy, in evaluating these 
remarks, that the Attorney General's re- 
port on the oil compact, which is required 
by the Congress, is not critical of the 
compact or its operation. In Mr. 
Houchin’s words, it “gives a clean bill of 
health.” 

The attached staff memorandum, how- 
ever, is another matter entirely, and 
raises major questions of both policy and 
motivation—on which the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report is silent. 

Since both have been made a matter of 
record, it seems both fair and instructive 
to make Mr. Houchin’s informative com- 
ments available in this RECORD. 

The text follows: 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S 1967 INTERSTATE 
Om Compact ReEPporT—AN INDUSTRY VIEW- 
POINT FROM 35 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

(By John M. Houchin, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., to 1967 Winter Meeting, 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, New 
Orleans, La., December 12, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman, honorable governors and 
other distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

I am pleased to appear here today for two 
reasons, One is that it enables me to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission. My Company, my 
associates and I have a deep sense of respect 
and appreciation for the Compact and its 
accomplishments. We have been close to the 
Compact since its inception in 1935. The 
industry, mineral owners, states, consuming 
public, and our nation all owe the Com- 
pact an immeasurable debt of gratitude. It 


is an outstanding example of state, Federal, 
and industry cooperation and achievement. 

The other reason I am pleased to appear 
here is that it provides me the opportunity, 
as a member of the oil and gas industry and 
drawing on 35 years first-hand experience, 
to respond to the Attorney General's recent 
report and its attached staff memorandum, 
on the Compact. 
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It is perhaps misleading to say I shall re- 
spond to the report and the memorandum, 
because what is of concern is not the Attor- 
ney General's four-page report. All the re- 
port does is to continue to give to the Com- 
pact and the member states a clean bill of 
health. A report on the Compact and mem- 
ber states is all that Congress requires. What 
is of concern is the 87-page unsigned staff 
memorandum which was attached to the re- 
port. The memorandum goes far beyond the 
purpose of the report by presenting an 
abundance of misinformation about the pe- 
troleum industry. Its attachement to the re- 
port makes the report itself a vehicle for 
expounding and publishing an unwarranted 
and misleading criticism of the larger units 
of our industry. 


My response is to this memorandum which 
I was quite surprised to see because it need- 
lessly runs so counter to the growing trend of 
government-industry cooperation so apparent 
in the last year. To respond in detail to the 
lengthy memorandum within the time al- 
lotted to me is impossible. It takes half a 
day alone to read it with any depth of an- 
alysis. It purports to cover every major phase 
of this vast industry's activities, In addition, 
it is filled with an untold number of miscel- 
laneous, repetitious and misleading state- 
ments, veiled suggestions and innuendo. All 
can and should be answered, but not in a 
short speech. The only thing I can do here 
is to demonstrate the memorandum’s lack of 
responsibility by calling your attention to the 
authors’ lack of information, discussing a few 
of the more important matters covered, and 
briefly referring to others. 


Let me say at this point that my comments 
do not mean that the memorandum does not 
have its pluses, for it does. It does not criti- 
cize the Compact or the actions of the mem- 
ber states. Also, it recognizes the need for 
and the great achievements to date of the 
states’ conservation programs from the stand- 
point of prevention of waste, greater recov- 
ery of oil and gas, and the protection of cor- 
relative rights. It recognizes the need for the 
control of production as a means of prevent- 
ing waste. It limits all of this only to the 
extent of saying that the program has not 
as yet reached “the ideal.” This must be 
adn.itted. It never will. There is much left 
to be done. This, however, does not minimize 
the tremendous achievement of the program 
over the last 35 years and the continuing 
rapid progress as of today. In my personal 
experience within the industry, I have seen 
conditions before and after. The states, the 
nat.on, the public and even the Department 
of Justice can be proud of what has been 
done. 

Moreover, I do not mean to be personally 
critical of the authors of the memorandum 
or to question their sincerity of purpose. My 
associates and I have known and have the 
highest personal regard for those on the At- 
torney General's staff known to be involved. 
However, I must point out that it is clear 
from the memorandum that they are not 
familiar with the basic facts and practical 
problems involved in the oil business. Much 
of their knowledge of the business appears 
to be second-hand and hearsay. The ideas 
expressed have the familiar ring of the rela- 
tively small group of professional critics of 
the oil industry. These critics consist mainly 
of the theoretical textbook economists and 
college professors who have the profits from 
their books or grants as an incentive for at- 
tacking the big companies in the oil industry 
which have for far too long been convenient 
and all too submissive whipping boys. One 
such book, just off the press, by two college 
professors, was discussed yesterday in the 
Legal Committee. The staff memorandum ex- 
pressly cites and relies largely on this type 
of material as its misguided authority. It is 
a case of the blind leading the blind. 

The authors of the memorandum are care- 
ful in attempting to avoid direct misstate- 
ments. They thus qualify many major state- 
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ments by words such as, “it would appear,” 
“it may be,” “it is possible,” “there is some 
evidence,” thus and so “may reflect,“ and 
similar qualifications. 

The memorandum contains this statement, 
and I quote: “A valid fact is a prerequisite to 
a valid decision.” This highlights the fallacy 
of the memorandum's malignment of the in- 
dustry. It is not based on valid facts, as if 
there were any other kind. The thesis of the 
memorandum is not a criticism of the bene- 
fits and achievements of the state conserva- 
tion program or the Compact. Its main thesis 
is rather that the integrated companies are 
constituted and intentionally operated to 
take an undue advantuge of the conserva- 
tion program for selfish ends to the detri- 
ment of the public, the consumers, and the 
so-called independent or non-integrated 
units of the industry, and that these com- 
panies use the program as a price control 
device. In other words, it is. in reality, a 
frontal assault upon the responsibility and 
integrity of the integrated companies and 
not the conservation program, as such. 

To develop its thesis, the memorandum 
broadens the definition of the conservation 
program to include the Federal tax laws 
such as the resource depletion allowance, 
cost depreciation and capital gains tax, which 
it calls incentives; import controls; public 
lands administration; the Connally Act; and 
even the gathering of statistics. This broad 
definition gives the staff the opportunity to 
voice the views of the critics on these sub- 
jects under the guise of reporting on the 
Compact. 

Let us review just a few of the major points 
of emphasis of the memorandum as evidence 
of its basic fallacy. 

First, here is a statement in the Attorney 
General's report relating to the emphasis of 
the memorandum. It says, and I quote: 

“The emphasis in this memorandum re- 
flects a primary concern with the overall 
control structure as it affects the ability of 
the industry, as a part of the competitive free 
enterprise system to supply desirable prod- 
ucts of adequate quality at objectively deter- 
mined prices with greatest efficiency.” 

Why should the Attorney General or his 
staff attorneys, quoting from a few textbook 
economists, question the ability of a proven 
industry to supply the nation with “desirable 
products” of “adequate quality“ at “objec- 
tively determined prices” with “greatest effi- 
ciency?” 

Is there any legitimate question the in- 
dustry does not have this ability, and has 
not exercised it with maximum efficiency? 
And it is an industry made up of thousands 
of units, each highly competitive, but coop- 
erating to find, produce, gather, transport, 
refine, and distribute to every hamlet and 
crossroad in the whole of our nation, to our 
great industrial complex, and to our Armed 
Forces, the finest products of unquestioned 
quality, in abundant quantities, with the 
greatest efficiency, at prices shockingly low in 
relation to the prices of most other commodi- 
ties. When has the industry ever failed to 
meet its responsibility? Not once. 

I was amused recently when some of those 
outside the industry, as a disguise for in- 
creasing cheap imports, indicated concern 
over the ability of the industry to meet this 
winter’s fuel oil needs as a result of the 
serious dislocations resulting from the Mid- 
die East situation. Admiral Lattu, who as 
Director of the Interior Department’s Office 
of Oil and Gas, has come to know the 
problems and ability of the industry, was 
quick to reply. He said, “In its reaction to 
the vast dislocations of last summer, the 
petroleum industry has once again proved its 
flexibility and responsiveness. I see no rea- 
son why it should do less in the present 
case.” 

The 1957 Suez crisis was another example. 
Responsiveness and maximum responsibility 
have been the hallmark of the oil and gas 
industry. 
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Quite naturally, the industry has had, 
still has, and will always have problems of 
great concern. But who is better qualified 
to know and solve these problems than the 
industry that has been so successful and 
has done such a tremendous job to date 
against great odds. To fail to solve such 
problems and to give to the consuming pub- 
lic the maximum possible satisfaction with 
regards to quality, quantity, and price would 
mean the self-destruction of the industry. 
Serving the public adequately and economi- 
cally is the industry’s life blood. I can tell 
you that the industry does not intend to 
commit suicide. 

The memorandum attributes to the state 
conservation programs a primary purpose 
diametrically opposed to the facts—that is, 
to stabilize crude oil markets and maintain 
price. This is a claim that was asserted early 
in the development of the state conserva- 
tion programs but has long since been put 
to rest by the courts. The courts, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
have consistently held that although con- 
servation laws and regulations with respect 
to oil, including market demand prora- 
tion, may have an incidental effect on price 
or markets, as would any other regulation, 
that is not their intent, purpose, or use. The 
language of the state statutes and of the 
Compact is contrary to such a purpose. The 
real purpose was clearly held to be the pre- 
vention of the physical waste of oil and gas 
resulting from production in excessive rates 
and in excess of available markets or mar- 
keting facilities, the protection of the res- 
ervoir, and the protection of correlative 
rights. The court decisions not only held 
that the laws did not authorize considera- 
tion of price, but found no evidence that the 
regulatory agencies were taking price into 
account. None of these decisions has been 
overruled or even criticized in any of the 
many subsequent cases. Have the college 
economic cliques become qualified to in- 
terpret the intent and thrust of the law 
than the courts? 

Even if stabilization of markets and price 
was a correlative purpose of the conserva- 
tion laws, which is not so, I personally see 
no real objection—in fact can see a tremend- 
ous advantage—in an effort to stabilize the 
market and the price paid for oil so far as 
the public, the consumers, and the economies 
of the states and the nation are concerned. 
The Federal Government has spent millions 
of dollars to effect such a stabilization of 
markets and prices in agriculture, and other 
industries basic to the public interest. Un- 
stabilized markets, and boom and bust prices, 
in respect to any essential product are dam- 
aging not only to the economy of the in- 
dustry, but likewise to the consumers, the 
states, and the nation. My point here, how- 
ever, is that this has not been and is not the 
purpose of the state conservation programs. 

While on the subject of prices, let us take 
a look at the prices and so-called price effects 
the memorandum complains about. The 
memorandum nowhere directly says that the 
prices of crude oil and products are excessive 
or in any way out of line. It does this, how- 
ever, by innuendo and unsupported remarks. 
The memorandum talks about the prices not 
being determined objectively; about the 
added burden placed on, or the cost to the 
consumer; about undesirable price reaction; 
about the price in relation to imports; and 
the like. We can assume that neither the staff 
nor the consumer is concerned about the 
prices being too low, although they should 
be concerned from the standpoint of fu- 
ture supply. 

The fact is that the average price for crude 
oil over the period of real effectiveness of our 
present conservation system, say since 1935, 
is lower, in terms of constant dollars, than 
during the pre-conservation years. This result 
has come in spite of spiraling inflations, the 
skyrocketing cost of labor and ecuipment, the 
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cost of drilling to depths of 15,000 to 20,000 
feet as compared to 3,000 to 6,000 feet prior 
to the conservation era, the cost of new 
methods of greater recovery, higher taxes paid 
with respect to the oil, and millions of dol- 
lars spent in research to further improve the 
means of finding and recovering oil. As for 
comparison of a more recent period, using 
the 1957-59 average as a base, the average 
U.S. crude oil price through November has 
declined 2.3% from $3.00 a barrel to $2.93. 

Let us look at the gasoline prices paid by 
the consumer. After deducting the direct 
gasoline taxes paid at the pump, the price 
to the consumer today for 100 octane gaso- 
line with its various other additives is not 
much higher than was paid for 85 or lesser 
octane gasoline 20 years ago, in spite of in- 
flatlon. As for a more recent period, for the 
first six months of this year the average price 
of gasoline to the consumer, excluding taxes, 
was only 4.2% higher than the 1957-59 aver- 
age. This slight 4.2% rise compares with an 
increase in the consumer price index of 
15.2% during the same period. This is not 
considering the many added services included 
with the purchase of a tank of gasoline. 

If the conservation program is designed 
to maintain higher prices of crude oil and 
products, it is doing a poor job. It is, how- 
ever, continuing to do a good job preventing 
waste, increasing recovery, and protecting 
correlative rights. 

I do want to emphasize one thing at this 
point, however. That is, unless crude oil and 
product prices are permitted to increase in 
line with other prices there will be, in time, 
a severe shortage of domestic reserves of 
crude oil and natural gas. I am not an 
alarmist. This isn’t going to happen tomor- 
row or the next day. There is, however, a 
judgment day. The only way to find and 
develop new domestic reserves is to pay the 
rapidly increasing cost necessary for that pur- 
pose. This can only come from an increased 
price for crude oil, which of necessity means 
a higher price for products, the only source 
from which the money can come. 

The economists glibly say, “Cut your costs.” 
The industry is doing its dead-level best to 
do this against odds and considerations some 
college professors know nothing about. The 
oil industry is not made up of fools. With 
the price of its products failing to keep pace 
with the consumers price index, it has more 
reason than most industries to reduce its 
costs to the minimum to preserve its profits 
from the cost-price squeeze. 

Some economists urge a greater use of 
cheap imports. May I say here, woe to the 
public, our state and national economy, and 
our national defense, if we turn to reliance 
on uncertain, so-called cheap imports for our 
petroleum supplies. This can be avoided only 
by a strong domestic industry. And a strong 
domestic industry requires an adequate price 
for its oil and products. 

Oil from shale or coal, far sands, atomic 
energy, and other substitute energy sources 
are possibilities in years to come, when their 
“price is right.” It would be risky to depend 
to any great extent upon substitutes when 
work to date casts doubt on their economic 
competitiveness until such time as prices for 
crude oil and natural gas in most areas have 
advanced substantially. 

I feel that there are ample domestic pe- 
troleum reserves for a long time to come if, 
and only if, a proven and responsible indus- 
try is allowed to receive a compensatory price 
and continue with an ever-improving state 
conservation program without undue inter- 
ference from those who know nothing of the 
practical problems of the business. This in- 
cludes getting the maximum recovery of the 
oil from known reserves by secondary and 
other advanced means of recovery, and the 
protection of the small or stripper wells 
which are vital to the overall supply. 

Perhaps one of the most fallacious infer- 
ences of the memorandum is that the inte- 
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grated companies intentionally and willfully 
shift their income to the production level, by 
the payment of arbitrary and excessive well- 
head prices, to obtain an undue benefit from 
the 27½ percentage depletion allowance. The 
authors talk about the keeping of separate 
sets of books and deceptive internal account- 
ing for this purpose. No factual examples 
are cited. A concluding paragraph of the 
memorandum, remote from the main charge, 
admits, however, that this is only and I 
quote, “a theoretical incentive,” unquote, 
and that its, quote, “practical consequences,” 
unquote, are not defined. 

I can speak only for Phillips, but what I 
say must be true as to the other companies 
because their wellhead and other prices, be- 
cause of competition, are comparable. There 
is not a word of truth in this insinuation 
of the memorandum. The operating depart- 
ments and subsidiary companies of Phillips 
compete with one another for making the 
maximum profit from their particular level of 
operation. There is no internal pricing, de- 
ception, or keeping of separate books to 
show otherwise. There is no effort or intent 
to increase the wellhead price of crude oil 
to seek a greater return from the depletion 
allowance. The wellhead prices are arrived 
at objectively, as I will explain. We chal- 
lenge the Attorney General’s staff to show 
otherwise. 

We would be foolish to do what the memo- 
randum suggests the big oil companies do in 
this respect. Phillips has been an outspoken 
leader in advocating higher crude oil prices 
to compensate for the cost of exploration, 
development, and acquisition of needed re- 
serves. It took the lead in the last two gen- 
eral price increases, It so happens, however, 
that Phillips net domestic crude oil produc- 
tion is less than 40% of the crude oil re- 
quirements for its domestic refineries. It 
would certainly be poor business for Phillips 
to raise the price paid for the portion of its 
requirements purchased from others in ex- 
change for the much smaller return from 
the depletion tax savings from higher prices 
for its own production. I am not an econo- 
mist, but I can figure that one out. 

Increasing the wellhead price for crude oil 
is a necessary competitive move to obtain the 
required supply and is not a tax gimmick. 
When the memorandum says there is no 
competition in the acquisition of crude oil 
requirements, the authors have been misled 
and do not know what they are talking about. 
There is keen competition and the supply 
is keenly responsive to a change in price, 
given a reasonable time. It is this competi- 
tion that is largely responsible for the 
stabilization and equalization of prices, and 
not the conservation program. Two compet- 
ing grocers side by side cannot for long 
charge different prices for the same standard 
brand of coffee. The flow of trade and the 
cost factor will quickly put a stop to that. 
The response may be slower in the case of oil 
because of the inconvenience and expense 
of changing buyer connections, A seller will 
wait longer to see what his buyer will do, 
feeling that he will no doubt follow the 
price increase or that the instigators of the 
price increase will, for competitive reasons, 
be forced to return to the old price. Given 
a reasonable time, however, the sellers will 
begin changing their buyer connections to 
get the higher price. 

Let me cite an example of how competi- 
tion establishes crude oil prices. Only re- 
cently, in the case of one price increase, we 
were in need of a greater supply of certain 
crude oil. We increased the price. After a 
time we obtained some of our requirements 
through the price increase. This advantage 
was soon lost, however, as our competitors 
met the price increase. Experience, not the- 
ory, has made us keenly aware that crude 
oil markets are competitive. 

Contrary to the views of the memorandum, 
wellhead prices for crude oil are determined 
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objectively on the basis of value, modified 
by free competition, and other factual con- 
siderations having no relation to the deple- 
tion allowance or to conservation laws. 

Again I cite the procedures of my Com- 
pany as an illustration of how this works. 

As a first step, the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, taking into account its projected 
knowledge of probable product prices and 
knowing the types of crude oil necessary for 
the requirements of each refinery and the 
refining costs, analyzes the various types of 
oll to determine how much it can pay for 
each type and still make a fair profit from its 
operations. This is done just as if the Manu- 
facturing Department were an independent 
refining company. All of the principles of 
practical economics are taken into account. 

Second, we consider the possible sources of 
supplies, in relation particularly to the costs 
of transporting them to the refineries. 

Third, we must consider the important ele- 
ment of competition, and competition is 
keen. If our price is less than that paid by 
our competitors we may not be able to pur- 
chase our requirements. If we pay more than 
our competitors, our costs may be such that 
we cannot compete in the product market. 
This is why, because of stiff competition, 
both in the crude oil and product markets, 
prices have a tendency to be parallel. It is 
not because of collusion, or conservation reg- 
ulations, but because of competition. This, 
too, involves principles of practical 
economics. 

Lastly, Phillips knows that the future do- 
mestic supply of oil depends upon the con- 
tinuous and active exploration for new re- 
serves on the part of the whole industry, in- 
cluding the independents. The independent 
is highly important in this respect. Such ex- 
ploration depends almost entirely upon a 
price for the oil that will pay the cost of ex- 
ploration, development, and operation, plus a 
fair return for the cost and risk involved. 
This, too, is a basic principle of practical 
economics, It follows that to the extent com- 
petition and other cost factors permit, Phil- 
lips attempts to adjust the price paid for 
crude oil upward to accomplish this very 
important objective. 

I repeat that the other companies must 
follow the same pattern, because their prices 
are competitive and thus more or less parallel. 

The memorandum also leaves the impres- 
sion that the integrated companies retain 
an excessive percentage of proceeds from 
the depletion provision as profit without in- 
stead using all of the proceeds for further 
exploration, claimed to be the intended pur- 
pose of the provision. Without debating at 
this time the intended use or purpose of the 
provision, let me say that as to Phillips, there 
is no truth in the insinuation that it does 
not use the full amount of the tax savings 
for exploration and the finding of new do- 
mestic reserves. Each year we spend more 
than the full amount of the depletion tax 
savings for this purpose, The tax savings are 
necessary to do this, I am not talking about 
mere development of known reserves, I am 
talking about exploration for new reserves. 
On the basis of what I have observed of the 
operations of the other integrated companies, 
I believe the experience of the majority, if 
not all of them, is similar to that of Phillips. 

I wish I had more time to talk about the 
depletion allowance, cost depreciation, and 
the capital gains tax. This subject, except 
for the facts stated above, is well covered 
in numerous treatises over many years. The 
memorandum is not a good or true exposi- 
tion of the nature, purpose or effect, or even 
the criticisms, of such allowances. 

The memorandum discusses at length what 
it refers to as the “barter” or “trade” of oil 
in the intermediate markets. This is the 
purchase and sale of oil between producers, 
purchasers, or takers of oil, at places other 
than the wellhead. The oil is of a type or in 
an amount not needed by one but needed by 
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the other at that location. The procedure 
avoids excessive transportation costs, gives 
to each the desired oil where needed, and 
adjusts for averages or shortages of supply. 
By thus lowering costs, this works to benefit 
the consumer. The memorandum says that 
the means adopted is primarily, in effect, 
the mere trade of the oil, barrel for barrel, 
and not an arms length sale and purchase 
at realistic prices. The purpose is said to be 
intentionally to obscure the so-called un- 
realistic and distorted wellhead prices. 

Let me say categorically from the base of 
experience that this is not so, It is our 
practice and the practice of those we do busi- 
ness with, which is the majority, if not all, 
of the integrated companies, and many inde- 
pendent refiners, to effect the sale or ex- 
change by straightforward contracts of sale 
and contracts of purchase at stated prices. 
Money changes hands. There is no involved 
balancing of accounts. The procedure is not 
a mere barter or trade of oil, barrel for bar- 
rel. It is a simple sale and purchase. 

The price is, of course, based on the well- 
head price, plus gathering and transporta- 
tion costs and, in some instances, an inci- 
dental handling charge. But what seller is 
going to sell any commodity without taking 
his actual costs into account? What buyer 
expects to buy for less? I have already 
pointed out that the wellhead price is a 
realistic cost. 

The memorandum is greatly concerned 
that the majority of the major pipeline 
transportation systems are owned by inte- 
grated refineries or affiliated pipeline com- 
panies. It contends that the major portion 
of the oil so transported is oil produced or 
purchased by the transporter, and that in- 
dependent producers or refiners are thus un- 
able to transport small, intermittent ship- 
ments of oil from place to place, as in the 
case of shipments of other commodities by 
differing types of common carriers, such as 
by railroad. Other parts of the memorandum, 
in fact, answer these concerns. The answer 
is simply that independent investors do not 
have the huge capital or an assured supply 
to provide the vast and costly pipeline facil- 
ities, Those most interested and capable are 
the owners of the refineries primarily served 
by the line. The required regularity, sched- 
uling of shipments, and needed facilities do 
not lend themselves to the sporadic, small 
intermittent shipments of oil of various 
grades destined for numerous points. It 
would be like expecting a huge freight train 
to stop at every crossroad to pick up a stick 
of lumber or a bag of potatoes destined for 
some other crossroad. These are just the eco- 
nomic facts of life. 

The pipeline system is doing an effective 
job. The memorandum does not question 
this. The public and the consumer would not 
have it otherwise. The memorandum cites 
no instance of abuse or discrimination. 

The greatest concern expressed in the 
memorandum about the integrated refiners 
is limited, for the most part, to the so-called 
decrease in the population of the independ- 
ent refineries and what is said to be an in- 
crease in contract“ refining. No criticism 
is made of the necessity for, or efficiency of, 
the large integrated refinery. The answer to 
this concern about the decrease in number 
of independent refiners lies in this economic 
fact of life and not in any bad practice of 
owners of the large and efficient refineries. 
The old tea kettles with worn out and ob- 
solete facilities are just not capable of mak- 
ing the tremendous volumes and diversi- 
fied high grade products demanded by the 
consumer. Many small, independent refiners 
do not have the capital or the ability to meet 
the responsibility created by the consumer’s 
desires. They are somewhat similar to the 
owners of the small corner groceries which 
are rapidly being replaced by the supermar- 
ket. We may regret the passing of this home- 
spun part of America, but it works to the 
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advantage of the consumer who is the archi- 
tect of the change. 

It is nevertheless a fact that many of the 
small, independent refiners, through good 
management, have been able to improve their 
refinery facilities and continue as real com- 
petitors. In fact, I assure you they constitute 
some of our stiffest competition in the mar- 
ketplace. This has been partly due to the 
ability to buy their crude supply in the inter- 
mediate market at competitive prices. Many, 
as stated in the memorandum, are integrat- 
ing forward and backward, recognizing the 
need for such integration. The limited 
amount of contract refining has been a fruit- 
ful means to help keep a number of small 
refineries in business, 

The memorandum claims that the inte- 
grated companies disperse their oil proper- 
ties and production geographically purposely 
to avoid the risk of adverse conservation reg- 
ulations in some of the states. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, and it is such 
allegations as this that makes everything 
the memorandum states questionable. Any- 
one with the slightest knowledge of the oil 
business should know that a company’s op- 
erations and its production are located where 
the oil is or may be found, without regard 
to conservation regulations. The fact is that 
when oil is discovered in a state with inade- 
quate conservation laws and regulations, the 
integrated companies are the first to take 
the lead in sponsoring adequate laws and 
regulations for the state. Ninety-eight per 
cent of all conservation laws and regulations 
have been sponsored by the industry itself, 
majors and independents alike, with the in- 
tegrated companies usually taking the lead. 
They favor effective regulation. 

There are discussions in the memorandum 
about the integration generally within the 
industry, the “posting” of prices, marketing, 
imports, the Public Lands administration, 
gathering of statistics, and other facets of 
industry activity, which I would like to dis- 
cuss but cannot because of limited time. 

There is, however, one part of the mem- 
orandum which from the standpoint of sub- 
stance is not of great significance, but which 
I have saved to the last because it so clearly 
shows the authors’ lack of knowledge of what 
they call the conservation system. This part 
has to do with the Connally Hot Oil Act, 
which is no longer of real consequence be- 
cause the effectiveness of state regulation 
is such as to make the enforcement of the 
Connally Act of minor importance. 

In several places the authors refer to the 
Connally Act as being the act that granted 
“consent” to the enactment and enforcement 
by the states of their conservation laws and 
regulations. When I use the word “consent” 
I am quoting from the memorandum. They 
say wtihout such “consent” the states would 
be without authority to so act. They say that 
if the Administration or Congress were to 
suspend the effectiveness of the Act, this 
would take away the “consent” and deprive 
the states of their authority with respect to 
conservation, They say that one reason this 
has not been done, or perhaps should not be 
done, is that the result would be too drastic. 

If there is any part of the so-called con- 
servation system that the Attorney General's 
staff should know about, it is the Connally 
Act, which is Federal legislation. They are 
responsible for its enforcement. 

The facts are, however, according to the 
lawyers who advise me, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as early as 1901, 
and in numerous subsequent cases, has re- 
peatedly held that the enactment and en- 
forcement of state conservation laws and 
regulations are inherent prerogatives of the 
states, within their police powers, without 
any Federal “consent.” 

The Connally Act was not passed until 
after the enactment of a great body of the 
state conservation laws and regulations. It 
was passed simply as an aid to the enforce- 
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ment of existing state laws and not by way 
of “consent.” There is nothing to the con- 
trary in any court decision, the history of 
the act, or other responsible literature. It 
is no different from the act of Congress mak- 
ing it a criminal offense to transport stolen 
automobiles in interstate commerce. Such 
law was not passed to give a state consent to 
pass laws against, and prosecute the theft 
of automobiles. The state basically has that 
right. It was merely an aid. /s I say, this 
merely shows the basic lack of knowledge 
of the authors of the staff memorandum as 
to the conservation system. Almost all of the 
memorandum is subject to this same de- 
ficiency. 

The authors of the memorandum are frank 
in conclusion to say, and I quote: 

“Final conclusions cannot validly be drawn 
from such a sketch,” unquote, referring to 
their description of the conservation system 
and the activities of the industry, They 
merely suggest the need for further study. 

I would have no objection to further study, 
other than that it would increase the cost 
that the economists are worrying about. But 
I should remind the authors and others who 
light upon the “time-worn” criticisms of the 
oil industry as though they’d suddenly dis- 
covered a new planet, that the matters raised 
in these criticisms have been studied and 
restudied by real experts with experience and 
knowledge, and each time the answer has 
been the same—no valid justification for the 
criticisms. The last and perhaps best study 
was the Efficiency Study conducted by the 
Compact, extending over a period of almost 
two years, and participated in by govern- 
ment and industry alike. It refutes the basic 
criticisms enumerated in the memorandum. 

As I indicated earlier, the best answer to 
the unfounded criticisms lies in the superb 
performance record of the industry, Our big 
job in the industry is to make that record 
better known. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JERRY 
WORTHY, DIRECTOR OF THE 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN IN- 
SURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely death of Mr. Jerry Worthy, Di- 
rector of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, comes as a great 
shock to his many friends and associates. 
Jerry Worthy was a dedicated husband 
and father, a loyal public servant, a 
highly proficient professional, and a 
good friend. His unique abilities and his 
gifts of service to his family, his work, 
his community, and his country, will 
truly be missed. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert in the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. John E. Horne, Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
STATEMENT BY MR. JOHN E. HORNE, CHAIR- 

MAN, FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

The death of Jerry Worthy is a great loss 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, to 
the savings and loan industry it supervises, 
and indeed to the entire Federal Govern- 
ment. He was truly the people’s servant both 
in his professional and non-professional life. 

Few have mastered so well the art of giv- 
ing to enable their fellowman to live a richer 
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life. Emerson must have had people like Jerry 
Worthy in mind when he said: 

“Rings and jewels are not gifts, but apolo- 
gies for gifts. The only true gift is a portion 
of thyself.” 

Jerry gave a portion of himself in every- 
thing he did, both in work and away from 
his office. I am richer in having known and 
worked with him. So is everyone else who 
had such a privilege. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR OEO 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined in introducing a bill iden- 
tical to the one cosponsored by 35 of our 
distinguished colleagues yesterday. Inad- 
vertant. circumstances prevented my 
name from being included with the prin- 
cipal sponsor, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] and 
the others who associated with him in 
the bill’s introduction. 

I strongly advocate the objectives of 
this legislation—providing $200 million 
in supplemental appropriations for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity—and am 
privileged to be associated with its 
sponsorship. 

It is imperative that additional funds 
be provided to finance special OEO sum- 
mer activities aimed at poverty-area 
young people, of which New York has 
more than its share, and to strengthen 
year-round antipoverty programs. 

Because supplemental funds are not 
now available to finance special summer 
projects, cutbacks in year-round OEO 
community action programs are being 
imposed. Surely no one who has read the 
Riot Commission report would agree to 
halting development of the antipoverty 
program during these critical times. 

Summer programs should not have to 
operate at the expense of the year-round 
OEO activities. I would urge the earliest 
possible committee and floor action on 
this legislation. 


THE PLATINUM FRAUD 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, according to 
today’s news media, our colleague from 
the other body, and friend of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, the senior Senator of 
Delaware, revealed that a heavy con- 
tributor to the Democratic Party is the 
principal beneficiary to a $12 million 
“windfall,” if Congress approves the dis- 
posal of 115,000 troy ounces of platinum 
from our national stockpile. This politi- 
cal “crony” of the President is Charles 
W. Engelhard, who heads and controls 
a New Jersey-based company that is ne- 
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gotiating with the administration for the 
rare metal. I read that one of the other 
body’s family is in his employment. The 
administration’s plan is to dispose of the 
platinum by negotiation rather than by 
competitive bid. The net result of Sena- 
tor WILLIAMS’ findings is that Mr. Engle- 
hard will be buying platinum at about 
one-half the market price, which could 
net him a profit of $12 million. This is 
$12 million that is being deceptively 
taken from the American taxpayer and 
makes the $100,000 bribe involved in the 
“Teapot Dome” scandal seem like “pea- 
nuts.” Furthermore, the requisite pal- 
ladium has not replaced the platinum in 
the defense stockpile. 

The legislation authorizing this dis- 
posal was passed by the House on De- 
cember 14, 1967, at which time I was 
assured by the distinguished Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee chairman that: 

The bill provides .. the procedures which 
we will follow and very carefully check with 
respect to this disposal and the others that 
are to follow, (they) will be very carefully 
watched and very carefully supervised, 


Mr. Speaker, it was upon this assur- 
ance that, even though it had not prop- 
erly progressed through the subcommit- 
tee or full committee, I withheld ob- 
jection and allowed this bill to pass. 
However, these assurances no longer 
exist, and in fact suggest a gigantic wind- 
fall at the taxpayer’s expense. 

Had I known at the time of passage 
that these circumstances existed or 
would develop, I would most certainly 
have strongly opposed this legislation. I 
am sure that the great majority of other 
Members would have joined me in this 
opposition. I certainly hope that the 
other body can mend the errors of our 
ways and remedy this “pig in a poke,” by 
letting it rest in peace. 

The news media articles follow: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Mar. 13, 1968] 

PLATINUM “WINDFALL” BILL Is ASSAILED 

BY WILLIAMS 
(By Robert Walters) 

A company headed by a personal friend 
of President Johnson is a principal benefi- 
clary under a government plan—described 
by Sen. John J. Williams as a “$12 million 
windfall’—to sell surplus platinum far be- 
low the current market price. 

Williams, a Delaware Republican, told the 
Senate yesterday that the Johnson admin- 
istration is desperately trying to obtain con- 
gressional approval of a bill to sell 115,000 
troy ounces of platinum at $12 million below 
prevailing market prices.” 

Williams added: “The administration 

seeks authority to dispose of this surplus 
platinum ‘by negotiation,’ rather than by 
sales through competitive bidding.” 
“He said the “so-called ‘negotiation’ is a 
farce” because arrangements already have 
been made for two firms to purchase vir- 
tually all the platinum at a price of approxi- 
mately $100 per unit below current market 
prices. 

The senator identified the two companies 
involved as the Engelhard Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp. of Newark, N.J., and Mat- 
they Bishop Inc., of Malvern, Pa. 

CONTROLLED BY ENGELHARD 

Williams did not offer any additional in- 
formation on the companies, but the New 
Jersey firm is headed and controlled by 
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Charles W. Engelhard, a personal and politi- 
cal associate of the President. 

Engelhard, a multimillionaire who lives in 
Far Hills, N.J., accompanied Johnson on the 
President's around-the-world trip last De- 
cember. 

A White House spokesman said yesterday 
that Engelhard was “a friend of the Presi- 
dent” and was taken on the trip “as a guest” 
of Johnson. 

In October 1964, Engelhard was named by 
Johnson to head this country’s delegation 
attending the Zambia independence celebra- 
tion. 

Engelhard also has been a member of the 
United States delegations to the coronation 
of Pope Paul VI, Gabon's independence cere- 
monies and Algeria's first anniversary cele- 
bration. 

Engelhard, a heavy contributor to the 
Democratic party for many years, is a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Democratic Commit- 
tee and a trustee of the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library. 

The arrangement under which Williams 
said Engelhard’s firm will make a “windfall” 
profit is being conducted in this manner: 

Platinum, a rare and valuable metal, is one 
of a number of commodities which the fed- 
eral government maintains in a “national 
stockpile.” 

The “stockpile objective” or maximum 
amount of platinum the government believes 
it necessary to own is 335,000 troy ounces, but 
as of December 1966, there were 450,000 troy 
ounces on hand. 

The government plans to sell the excess 
115,000 troy ounces, a move with which Wil- 
liams says he agrees, but he said the pending 
bill represented a “planned giveaway” be- 
cause of the price involved. 

The two companies “will not be permitted 
to retain all of this $12 million windfall,” 
Williams said, because they and the govern- 
ment have agreed on a formula under which 
both the platinum and any profits will be di- 
vided with a number of other firms. 

“The administration’s plan is to negotiate 
this sale at a price ranging between $109 to 
$112 per unit. This compares with a quoted 
market price of platinum at $214 per unit,” 
Williams said yesterday. 

“By selling at competitive bids, the govern- 
ment would realize approximately $12 mil- 
lion more,” he said. “Why should the govern- 
ment not sell to the highest bidder?” 

A spokesman for the General Service Ad- 
ministration (GSA), asked yesterday about 
Williams’ charges, said no price has yet been 
set for the platinum because the authority 
to sell has not been granted by Congress. 

The GSA official said 316,000 troy ounces of 
platinum were sold through negotiation in 
1966 to the same two firms. Ata January 1967 
meeting, officials of the government and the 
companies agreed on the new sale under the 
same conditions, he said. 

The GSA official said he had “no knowl- 
edge“ of pressure from the White House to 
carry out the sale, but other sources said the 
decision was made “quite high up in the ad- 
ministration.” 

Engelhard, who was not immediately avail- 
able for comment, is board chairman of the 
Newark firm, which had net sales of $288 
million in 1966 and current assets of $295 
million at that time. 

He controls the manufacturing firm 
through a personal holding company, Engel- 
hard Hanovia, Inc., whose 47 percent of the 
stock in the Engelhard Minerals and Chem- 
icals Corp. is valued at more than $250 
million. 

LINKS TO SOUTH AFRICA 

In addition, Engelhard is the principal 
owner of Rand Mines, Ltd., the second largest 
gold mining firm in South Africa, accounting 
for 23 percent of that nation’s gold produc- 
tion. The firm employs about 100,000 native 
South African workers. 
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Engelhard holds a seat on that nation’s 
Chamber of Mines, which is responsible for 
production decisions, and on two subsidiary 
boards which recruit employes for the coun- 
try's mining operations. 

It is in that capacity that he has been the 
subject of frequent criticism from those who 
charge that his official position and the large 
holdings in South African mining opera- 
tions to supply precious metals for his world- 
wide investments have made Engelhard a 
supporter of that country’s white supremacist 
government. 

When Johnson named Engelhard as his 
personal and official representative to the 
Zambia ceremonies, the selection was criti- 
cized by a South African leader who described 
the businessman as “the financier of 
apartheid.” 


[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 13, 
1968] 


SENATOR WILLIAMS THROWS A BLOCK: PLATI- 
NUM DEAL WoULD ENRICH L. B. J. PAL 


(By Dan Thomasson) 


A company owned by a close friend of 
President Johnson stands to become a bene- 
ficiary of a platinum deal Sen. John J. Wil- 
liams (R., Del.) charges would cost the Gov- 
ernment $12 million. 

Sen. Williams today identified the com- 
pany as Engelhard Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp. of Newark, N.J., owned by “platinum 
king” Charles W. Engelhard Jr. Mr. Engelhard 
and his wife accompanied the President as 
guests on his around-the-world trip last De- 
cember. Mr. Engelhard also has been a promi- 
nent figure in national Democratic Party 
circles. 

Sen. Williams said the Administration is 
seeking Congressional approval to “negotiate” 
the sale of platinum from the U.S. stockpile 
at more than $100 a troy ounce below the 
market price. 

IT’S A FARCE 

He charged the House-passed bill to per- 
mit the negotiation is a “farce” since ar- 
rangements already have been made to chan- 
nel the platinum thru the Engelhard 
company and Matthey Bishop Inc. of Mal- 
vern, Pa. 

Engelhard and Matthey Bishop, he said, 
will not retain all the “windfall” but have 
agreed to pass on at the negotiated price part 
of the platinum to other firms in the in- 
dustry. 

But Sen. Williams said today he plans to 
offer an amendment which would put the 
platinum up for sale on a competitive-bid 
basis. He charged, however, that to counter 
this the Administration may ask that the bill 
be left to die on the Senate calendar where 
it has been pending for some time. 

Sen. Williams said the report on the bill 
from the House Armed Services Committee 
confirms that the Administration plans to 
negotiate the sale of the platinum at a price 
between $109 and $112 an ounce. He said this 
compares with a quoted market price of $214 
an ounce. 

REALIZE $12 MILLION 

Sen. Williams charged the Government 
could realize $12 million more from the sale 
of the platinum by putting it up for com- 
petitive bids. He called the present Adminis- 
tration plan a “giveaway.” 

“Certainly our Government, which already 
is operating at a deficit of nearly $2 billion 
per month, can find a use for this $12 mil- 
lion,” he said. 

The General Services Administration, 
which controls stockpiled minerals, said the 
negotiated sale plans were formulated last 
year at an industry-wide meeting, 

The agency said it was the “consensus” of 
the industry members the sale should be 
handled in this fashion with the distribution 
handled by the two major producers and re- 
finers. 
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A FACT OF LIFE 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1968 issue of the NFO Re- 
porter, the official publication of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization, there ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “A Fact of 
Life,” which I feel sure deserves the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 

In the masthead of the Reporter the 
basic philoshophy of the NFO is set out 
in the words, “A healthy agriculture, a 
prosperous country, to this end we are 
sincerely dedicatec.” 

From a standpoint of either logic or 
ordinary commonsense, It would seem 
to be almost irrefutable that a healthy 
agriculture is prerequisite to, or better 
stated, the foundation of, a properous 
country. 

All of us have now been exposed to the 
content and conclusions of the Kerner 
report, being the findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Riots. I suppose 
it was intended to shock the national 
conscience. In some measure it may have 
succeeded. Perhaps we need a Presi- 
dential Commission to shock the con- 
science of this country on the inconceiv- 
able situation of the American farmer 
who is today receiving less for his prod- 
uct than he was 20 years ago—notwith- 
standing mounting operating and living 
costs. 

While I cannot be in agreement with 
all of the content of the Kerner report, 
one of its conclusions was that the prob- 
lems of the cities may have to be solved 
in rural America. They meant, of course, 
that some way must be found to restrain 
or limit the outmigration of those thou- 
sands and thousands of rural residents 
who year after year further congest our 
cities and add to the problems of mega- 
lopolis. Whether we call it rural renewal, 
rural rejuvenation, or by whatever the 
description, some way must be found to 
make it possible for the small farmer to 
receive comparative income with his city 
brothers so that he will remain in the 
rural area and thus not add to the al- 
ready. insurmountable problems of the 
cities. 

The National Farmers Organization 
was among the first to argue that collec- 
tive bargaining is the answer to the so- 
called farm problem because it will en- 
able the farmer to put a price tag on 
his products like other segments of the 
business community. The following edi- 
torial. contains some pretty strong 
language, but on the whole is an ac- 
curate description of the struggle of the 
National Farmers Organization for the 
good of its membership and indirectly 
for the good of every American farmer. 

The editorial follows: 

A Facr or Lire 

It is a brutal fact of life that the NFO 

and its members today, right this very min- 
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ute, are locked in a death struggle for the 
very existence of the American farmer. 

And against unbelievable odds. The man 
who feeds his country—and many others— 
so well, is going it alone. This is {t—blunt 
and hardnosed. 

Never in the history of this country has 
there been such a battle against overwhelm- 
ing odds. As if the struggle for the survival 
of the American agricultural community was 
not enough, the NFO and its dedicated mem- 
bers are being jabbed and gouged from all 
sides. 

How many packers, commission men or 
chain stores want the NFO to win this great 
economic struggle? How much of the com- 
munication media would lend a helping 
hand? Is government really sincere in its in- 
terest in the American farmer? 

It is a fact of life that certain elements 
want American agriculture kept on its knees, 
a pawn at the mercy of the rest of the 
country—to be used and bled and bled 


again. 

Oh, the surface talk sounds good We 
must do something towards better farm 
prices” or The farmer should get better 
prices for his products”. 

But it is only lip service, to be read or 
heard once over lightly and then forgotten 
about when it comes to any action. “This 
will pacify him, just enough crumbs to keep 
him quiet” is the thinking. 

The American farmer has something that 
no one else has—the soil and the tools and 
the knowledge to produce the world's great- 
est abundance of food. But he is expected to 
produce that food—while losing money, while 
groveling in a swamp of inferior living condi- 
tions, while being treated as a second class 
citizen. 

It is inconceivable that this situation 
should exist in a country as great as ours. 
But it does. 

The American farmer today is receiving 
less for his products than he did 20 years ago. 
And in that two-decade span his operating 
and living costs have mounted, just like they 
have for everyone else. Yet when the NFO 
and its members battle for fair prices for the 
American farmer they meet a stiff wall of 
opposition from all sides. 

The present all-commodity holding action 
in which the NFO is engaged is a good 
example. 

The only weapon that buyers in the pres- 
ent marketing system have is to make 
receipts look normal, to make it appear that 
the action is having no effect. It is easy to 
shuffle livestock from market to market, mak- 
ing receipts look good. But people can not 
eat receipt figures. 

The purpose of these tactics, of course, is 
the attempt to demoralize farmers to the 
point where they think the holding action 
is having no effect. They want the farmer to 
lose hope and quit holding in the all-com- 
modity action. 

It also is a fact of life that the NFO has 
made tremendous headway in this hand-to- 
hand combat. It has emerged as the major 
farm organization, the only one willing to 
fight realistically for the American farmer. 

It is doing what should have been done 
years ago—it is offering the structure and 
the tools of collective bargaining, which will 
enable the farmer to put a price tag on his 
products just as done by all other segments 
of the business community. 

NFO image and acceptance are growing and 
expanding—despite the overwhelming odds. 
Great strides are being made in the all-com- 
modity holding action. Membership is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, rural business men 
are becoming more aware of the great need 
for NFO to win. 

We all realize the battle we are up against. 
We realize, too, that as farmers we are prac- 
tically alone in this battle. 

There are many hopeful signs from the 
long, hard struggle and sacrifices that lle 
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behind us. And there are more rugged moun- 
tains ahead before the battle is won. But 
NFO and its members are determined and 
dedicated and sure of success. Because what 
they are doing is right, moral and just. 
Don’t forget for one second, for one min- 
ute—Only the NFO and its members will get 
the job done. There will be little help, little 
encouragement, This is a fact of life. 
Tighten down. You own the food. Refuse 
to sell until we have contracts and prices. 
And it is likely when historians chronicle 
the events of the 20th Century they will not 
overlook what the NFO and its gallant mem- 
bers did in protecting the American way of 
life against almost insurmountable odds. 


FEDERAL CODE TAKEOVER: NEED- 
LESS POWER GRAB 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
August of 1966, I had the privilege to 
address the 29th convention of the 
United Association of Plumbers & Pipe- 
fitters in Kansas City, Mo. At that time, 
I was highly gratified by the enthusiastic 
response of the delegates to the views I 
expressed on the subject of a national 
building code and national plumbing 
code. What I said was that our city and 
county—and in some cases, State—gov- 
ernments had more than amply estab- 
lished their competence in this field, and 
that national legislation was uncalled 
for. 

Subsequently, the convention passed a 
unanimous resolution opposing all uni- 
form and model plumbing codes and all 
efforts to develop such codes. 

Just recently, Mr. Peter T. Schoemann, 
the general president of that same inter- 
national union, has published in the UA 
Journal for February 1968 an article en- 
titled “Federal Code Takeover: Needless 
Power Grab.” Mr. Schoemann refers to 
sections in two bills, H.R. 12142 and H.R. 
12401, which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
to draft a model building code. He refers 
also to four privately sponsored model 
plumbing codes. He points out that these 
private codes become in effect quasi- 
Federal codes when HUD threatens to 
withhold loans or grants in order to force 
a local government to adopt one or other 
of those codes. 

Mr. Schoemann contends that this 
country does not need a Federal or quasi- 
Federal plumbing code. He makes one 
other very interesting point, which I be- 
lieve it would be well for this distin- 
guished body to heed; namely, whether 
an executive agency writes the code or 
enforces a code written by a private as- 
sociation, in either case there is an im- 
proper delegation of the legislative au- 
thority of Congress. 

A plumbing code is a statute, a piece 
of legislation. If there is truly a need for 
a Federal plumbing code, then that code 
should be considered and debated and 
enacted in its entirety by the only law- 
making organ of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Congress of the United States. 
The lawmaking process does not belong 
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in an executive department or on the 
convention floor of a private code writ- 
ing organization. If and when a national 
plumbing code is needed, it will be the 
job of Congress to write it. 

The article follows: 


FEDERAL CODE TAKEOVER: NEEDLESS POWER 
GRA 


What enormous changes a few years have 
brought on the plumbing code front! 

Today, the local plumbing code threatens 
to become as outdated as the passenger train, 
if not as extinct as the passenger pigeon. We 
could continue to have local plumbing codes 
in form for many years to come, but—if pres- 
ent trends continue—the substance of this 
function of government will most likely be 
carried on in the offices of various Federal 
agencies, especially the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and 
in the meeting rooms of private code-making 
bodies, 

A sign of the changing times was the de- 
cision last month of the Bituminous Pipe 
Institute to terminate its field staff. BPI said 
the day of the individual municipal plumb- 
ing code seems to be on the wane while re- 
gional and national authorities are gaining 
in importance. 

What then are these regional and national 
codes? There are four: 

1. National Plumbing Code of the United 
States of America Standards Institute 
(USASI). 

2. Basic Plumbing Code of the Building 
Officials Conference of America (BOCA). 

3. Uniform Plumbing Code of the Inter- 
national Association of Plumbing and Me- 
chanical Officials (IAPMO), formerly the 
Western Plumbing Officials Association. 

4. Part III. plumbing of the southern 
standard building code, a project of the 
Southern Building Code Congress (SBCC). 

To top it all off, Representative Henry S. 
Reuss (D-Wis.) and some twenty other Con- 
gressmen have introduced H.R. 12142 and 
H.R. 12401, providing for what could truly 
be called a Federal plumbing code. Title 
VIII of the proposed act reads: 

“Sec. 801. (a) The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall, within one 
year after enactment of this act, develop 
and publish in the Federal Register a model 
building code which will permit the use of 
modern architectural and engineering tech- 
niques and practices to facilitate the con- 
struction of housing at reasonable cost. The 
Secretary shall develop and issue revisions 
of this code from time to time to keep it 
abreast of continuing technological develop- 
ment. 

(b) No program of subsidy, aid, or assist- 
ance by any agency of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (including 
but not limited to sewer and water facility 
grants, open space grants, community facill- 
ties grants, urban renewal programs, and 
Federal Housing Administration insurance) 
may be carried on within any jurisdiction 
within which the model buildng code (in- 
cluding any revision thereof) published by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, is not in effect within three years 
after its publication.” 

The term “building code” as used in the 
industry may or may not include the plumb- 
ing code, If Congress were ever to pass the 
above-quoted section, there is no doubt that 
it would be interpreted to include all me- 
chanical codes. 

Purpose behind the proposal is to facili- 
tate construction of low-cost housing for 
the poor. 

Certainly everything we mean by “model 
cities’—not only the act by that name, but 
the whole approach to the solution of city 
problems—constitutes: probably the gravest 
challenge we have ever faced. It could mean 
greater prosperity in a more prosperous coun- 
try, or it could mean the end of the line. 
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As G. W. Bambrough put it recently in the 
RPA Journal, a British publication: 

“As we enter the plastic age, one wonders 
whether the plumber as such may eventually 
lose his identity, bearing in mind the name 
was derived from the Latin worker in lead”. 
It must certainly be beyond the imagination 
of our most fervent craftsmen to hope that 
the old skills associated with the plumbing 
industry will remain much longer.” 

Two things are certain so far as Federal 
pre-emption of the plumbing code field are 
concerned: 

(1) The range of Federal control ought not 
to exceed the limit of the Federal largesse, 
and (2) we should be able to solve our press- 
ing domestic social problems without over- 
turning structures and institutions that 
have worked for the great majority of our 
people. 

Not long ago, when we were trying to get 
a Federal school aid bill through Congress, 
there was a great amount of wasted debate 
over whether Federal control would follow 
the Federal dollar. I recall an occasion when, 
testifying for the AFL-CIO in favor of a Fed- 
eral aid bill, I was asked whether Federal 
control would not follow the Federal dollar. 
Many on our side were appalled when I re- 
plied that of course it would. 

When the Federal Government sets about 
passing out money for urban renewal or 
model cities, there is no future in trying to 
say that Federal contro! should not follow the 
Federal dollar. There is some point in saying 
that it ought not to gallop out ahead of the 
Federal dollar, if there is any merit at all in 
retaining a measure of State and local gov- 
ernment on the American scene. The present 
habit of HUD is to require—and this is in the 
Reuss bill also—adoption of a federally fa- 
vored code for the entire city. This is Fed- 
eral interference gone stark raving mad. An 
urban renewal project does not cover an 
entire city. Nor do all the citizens of a pros- 
perous American city require special breaks 
in order to acquire decent housing, to say 
nothing of commercial and industrial con- 
struction. 

As a matter of fact, if ever a nation in the 
history of the world was adequately equipped 
to solve its domestic social problems without 
disrupting its whole social fabric, that na- 
tion ought to be the United States of Amer- 
ica at the present time. We have a serious 
racial minority problem. The most numer- 
ous racial minority comprises less than 11 
percent of our total population. What about 
the other 89 percent? We have a serious un- 
employment problem in the so-called 
ghettos. The most recent estimate of our 
national unemployment rate was 3.6 percent. 
What about the 96.5 percent who are em- 
ployed? 

We are not a poor little developing nation 
where the top five percent live in luxury and 
the other 95 percent in squalor. Whatever 
may be the need for sweeping social change 
in such countries, there is most assuredly 
none at present in the U.S.A. Help for the 
poor there must be, but so also must there 
be sanity and a sense of proportion and a 
decent regard for the institutions that sup- 
port our prosperity. 

Even granting that cheap housing will solve 
@ major human problem for thousands of 
disadvantaged persons living in ghettos— 
which is by no means self-evident—and even 
granting that the new cheap housing of 
today will not become the new slums of 
tomorrow—which is by no means self-evi- 
dent—there is still no reason whatsoever why 
any domestic problem this nation faces cries 
out for effective control over plumbing codes 
to be transferred from city hall to Wash- 
ington. Rather the exact opposite is the case. 
The plumbing code as it presently exists is 
one element in a construction industry and 
a construction performance of which, when 
compared with other nations having more 
centralized control, this nation can be justly 
proud. 
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Cheap housing for the poor should not lead 
to a cheapening of the whole community. 
America wasn’t built on cheap housing and 
“anything goes” plumbing codes. 

If there must be a Federal or quasi-Federal 
plumbing code, its application should be 
strictly limited to those projects for which 
Uncle Sam picks up all or most of the tab. 
Otherwise, our jovial Uncle Sam becomes just 
a meddlesome mother-in-law. 

What Mr. Reuss is really proposing 
amounts to an improper delegation of legis- 
lative authority to an agency of the Execu- 
tive branch. 

What is going on at the present time is 
eyen worse—an improper delegation of legis- 
lative authority, through HUD, to the various 
private code-making bodies. These bodies 
then become private repositories of a public 
trust. For example, in the case of BOCA, the 
function which ought to be performed by 
Congress will be performed by a group of local 
building officials gathered together in a 
private convention. This is not taking the 
plumbing code out of politics, It is taking 
it out of the zightful home of validly consti- 
tuted lawmaking process, whether Congress 
or city hall, and transferring it to a private 
convention floor (and also to the lobbies and 
hospitality suites nearby) where you find 
the same pressures of money and power, but 
not the same safeguards of due process 
found in honest government. Voting dele- 
gates to these code-making bodies are not, 
either individually or as a group, politically 
responsible to the same constituency that 
will be affected by their actions. 

The titanic economic and social forces 
which have become engaged in the plumbing 
code argument do not belong in the con- 
vention halls of private organizations, and 
the public interest cannot afford to buy a 
result that is fashioned there. Neither is 
the public interest really protected when 
the code writing job is delegated to the 
dark corridors of HUD or some other Fed- 
eral agency, where lobbyists ply their trade 
without the protection even of the Lobbying 
Act. 

If there is really a need for a Federal 
plumbing code, then that code must be en- 
acted by Congress—not by an executive 
agency or private association—and the strict 
limits of its application must be the sub- 
stantial influence of the Federal dollar. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may be permitted to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on the President’s 
message on “The Nation’s First City.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FoLE Y). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. PUR- 
CELL), for the balance of this week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Marmurarp (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the week of March 
11, 1968, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hunearte, for 1 hour, on March 18; 
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to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Frinpitey (at the request of Mr. 
Huneate), for 1 hour, on March 18; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Wyatt), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PuctnsxI, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Lone of Maryland, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Dent, for 15 minutes, today. 
on Tunney, for 30 minutes, on March 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
Mr. NEpzr in two instances. 

Mr. Dutsk1 in three instances. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. CorBetT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RuMSFELD in two instances. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wyatt) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 

Mr, SCHERLE. 

Mr. Ror in five instances. 

Mr. Bray in four instances. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr, SNYDER in three instances. 

Mr. Curtis in three instances. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. LUKENS. 

Mr. PIRNIE. 

Mr. KuprermMan in 5 instances. 

Mr. McCuvre. 

Mr. POLLOCK. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. GOODELL in five instances. 

Mr. RUPPE. 

Mrs. DwyER in two instances. 

Mr. ADAIR. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. RoOuDEBUSH. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in three 
instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in four instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. TeacuE of Texas in three instances. 

Mr. Dent in two instances. 

Mr. MoorHeap in two instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 
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Mr. Matsunaca in four instances. 
Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. Duusx1 in three instances. 
Mr. Carey in two instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 

Mr. CLARK in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr. RARICK in two instances. 

Mr. Gonzaez in three instances. 
Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. FascELL in three instances. 
Mr. Ress in two instances. 

Mr. FLoon in two instances. 

Mr. Rivers in two instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. Prcx.e in two instances. 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. Resnick in two instances. 
Mr. KasTENMEIER. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Rocers of Florida in five instances. 
Mr. OLSEN in two instances. 

Mr. ADAMS. 

Mr. Bennett in three instances. 
Mr. Pucski in six instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1636. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of examination of financial state- 
ments, fiscal year 1967, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture (H. 
Doc. No. 282); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

1637. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of cer- 
tain facilities projects proposed to be under- 
taken for the Naval Reserve, pursuant to 
the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a (1) and to 
the authority delegated by the Secretary of 
Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1638. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the eco- 
nomic study of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion entitled “Installment Credit and Retail 
Sales Practices of the District of Columbia 
Retailers”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1639. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of actions taken to improve the Government’s 
methods for evaluating vehicle use and for 
estimating vehicle needs, General Services 
Administration; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1640. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend for 2 years the pro- 
gram of research and development under- 
taken by the Secretary of Transportation in 
high-speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1641. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize and foster joint rates 
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for international transportation of property, 
to facilitate the transportation of such prop- 
erty, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1642. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 55th Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Commerce for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of 5 U.S.C. 604; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1643. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans to public 
bodies which upon sale by the Farmers Home 
Administration shall bear taxable interest; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 14681. A bill 
to declare a portion of Boston Inner Harbor 
and Fort Point Channel nonnavigable; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1167). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1027. Resolu- 
tion providing for the expense of conducting 
studies and investigations authorized by rule 
XI(8) incurred by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1168). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 1045. Resolu- 
tion to provide funds for the further ex- 
penses for the studies, investigations, and 
inquiries authorized by House Resolution 
312 (Rept. No. 1169). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 1042. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the expenditure of certain 
funds for the expenses of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1170). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 10477. A bill to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code so as to 
increase the amount of home loan guarantee 
entitlement from $7,500 to $10,000, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1171). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, SISK: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 1094. Resolution for consideration of 
H.R. 13541, a bill to prohibit unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1172). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1095. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 15224, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard (Rept. No, 
1173). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 1096. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 15364, a bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1174). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.R. 15710. A bill to amend title 
5, United States Code, to make the exemption 
from the prohibition against participation 
in political activities applicable to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia and the 
members of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil (Rept. No. 1175). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R. 15923. A bill to provide for the co- 
operation between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the States with respect to the 
future regulation of surface mining opera- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, BERRY: 

H.R. 15924. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 11, 1963 (77 Stat. 349); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 15925. A bill to provide special en- 
couragement to veterans to pursue a public 
service career in deprived areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 15926. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit funds in 
custodial accounts treated as qualified pen- 
sion trusts to be invested in stock of closed- 
end regulated investment companies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 15927. A bill to amend section 35 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 with respect 
to the disposition of the proceeds of sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under such 
act; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 15928. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, KARTH: 

H.R. 15929. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of over- 
time compensation for postal field service em- 
ployees, to eliminate compensatory time in 
the postal field service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 15930. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 15931. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to proceed with a sup- 
plementary loan to the King Hill Irrigation 
District, Idaho; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 15932. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to prohibit State taxa- 
tion of the carriage of persons in air trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 15933. A bill to provide for the proto- 
type construction of a commercial super- 
sonic transport airplane, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 15934. A bill to facilitate equipment 
interchange between and among the several 
modes of transportation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 15935. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary ac- 
tion against employces in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 15936. A bill to enable honey pro- 
ducers to finance a nationally coordinated 
research and promotion program to improve 
their competitive position and expand their 


markets for honey; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 15937. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that any 
unmarried person who maintains his or her 
own home shall be entitled to be taxed at 
the rate provided for the head of a house- 
hold; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 15938. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 15939. A bill to amend section 8c(2) 
(A) of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to include 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico among the 
specified States which are eligible to par- 
ticipate in marketing agreement and order 
programs with respect to apples; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 15940. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS (for himself and 
Mr. OTTINGER) : 

H.R. 15941. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to assure all recipients of such assistance (in 
conjunction with recent social security bene- 
fit increases) an average increase of $7.50 in 
the total amount of their income from such 
assistance and other sources; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 15942. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 15943. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 15944. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 15945. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, OTTINGER: 

H.R. 15946. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 15947. A bill making it a felony to 
carry or attempt to carry firearms or explo- 
sives on board commercial aircraft and to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as 
to require additional precautionary measures 
aboard aircraft in the interest of the safety 
of the traveling public; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 15948. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Navy to retrocede certain jurisdiction 
with respect to the Dahlgren Naval Weapons 
Laboratory; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 15949. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 15950. A bill to extend until June 30, 

1970, the period for compliance with certain 
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safety standards in the case of passenger ves- 
sels operating on the inland rivers and water- 
ways; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
By Mr. McCLORY (for himself, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. RODINO, Mr. Mevr. 
LOCH, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. MEsSKILL, Mr, 
SANDMAN, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. TENZER, 
Mr, Jacoss, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, and Mr. ANNUNZIO): 

H.R. 15951. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 1162. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the authority of the 
President to dispatch the Armed Forces of 
the United States outside of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.J. Res. 1163, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the use of the 
United States mails for the transmission of 
communications hostile to the Constitution, 
laws, and form of government of the United 
States or any State; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 1164. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the election of the President and the Vice 
President; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
H.J. Res. 1165. Joint resolution to amend 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1166. Joint resolution to assist 
veterans of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who have seryed in Vietnam or else- 
where in obtaining suitable employment; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.J. Res. 1167. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.J. Res. 1168, Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the week beginning 
with the Sunday immediately following 
Easter Sunday of each year as National Credit 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H. J. Res. 1169. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the week beginning 
with the Sunday immediately following 
Easter Sunday of each year as National Credit 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, SCOTT: 

H.J. Res. 1170. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.J. Res. 1171. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. Con, Res. 685. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CLARE: 

H. Con. Res, 686. Concurrent resolution to 
require France to pay its World War I debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. Con. Res. 687. Concurrent resolution 

that it is the sense of Congress that the level 
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of U.S. forces should not be increased in Viet- 

nam without the explicit consent of the Con- 

gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Con. Res, 688, Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not increase its military 
involvement in Vietnam; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H. Con. Res. 689. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the French Republic to the United States 
made by the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission and approved by the President; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H. Con. Res. 690. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service relating to elimina- 
tion of tax exemptions on interest paid on 
industrial bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 691. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect 
to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 1097. Resolution concerning in- 
vestigation of development lending in Latin 
America and in Asia; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

318. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to payment by the Govern- 
ment of all expenses incurred by members 
of the medicare program; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

319. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to including a cost of living formula in 
the method of computing payments under 
social security; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 15952. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Hyppolite; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15953. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Novielli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 15954. A bill for the relief of Shun 
Chun Fat also known as Shum Chun Fat 
Sang; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 15955. A bill for the relief of H. A. 

Parr; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 15956, A bill for the relief of James 
Hideaki Buck; to the Committee on the 
Judicary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 15957. A bill for the relief of Generoso 
D. Duremdes, M.D., his wife Janelle B. Dur- 
emdes, M.D., and their minor child Gene 
Duremdes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 15958. A bill for the relief of Lincoln 
Joseph Barrow; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 15959. A bill for the relief of Caterina 

Scafuro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 15960. A bill for the relief of Khazan 

Agrawal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15961. A bill for the relief of Mario de 
Silya Costa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15962. A bill for the relief of Esther 
and Albert Yehros and their minor children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15963, A bill for the relief of Jose M. 
Monteiro Fontes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 15964. A bill for the relief of Elbert M. 
Crofoot and Roberta Crofoot; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H.R. 15965. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Piscitelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 15966. A bill for the relief of Sina 
Fallahi Oskoui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15967. A bill for the relief of Mare 
Mardoche Serfaty, his wife, Hilda Serfaty, 
and their son, Anthony Sebastian Serfaty; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 15968. A bill for the relief of Naomi 

Watkins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 15969. A bill to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Sp4 Klaus Josef 
Strauss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Res. 1098. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 1624) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Sherman Webb, and others” to the Chief 
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Commissioner of the Court of Claims pur- 
suant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

261. By Mr. DORN: Petition of the citi- 
zens of the United States, relative to trading 
with the enemy; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

262. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Karoly Cillanyi, Budapest, Hungary, relative 
to reimbursement for services rendered; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE—Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father: Thou searcher of 
men’s hearts, and who desirest truth in 
the inward parts, help us in this opening 
moment of a new day’s council, to draw 
near to Thee in tranquillity, humility, 
and sincerity. 

Again in Thy mercy we kneel at this 
altar of Thy grace with the sure confi- 
dence of Thy servant of old, as he poured 
out his soul, declaring “at noon, I will 
pray and call aloud and the Lord shall 
hear my voice.” 

To Thee we lift our hearts, bringing 
nothing but our need and the adoration 
of our contrite spirits. From Thy hands 
we have received the gift of life, the 
blessings of home and of friendship, and 
the sacrament of beauty. In the fullness 
of Thy mercy Thou hast given us work 
to do and the strength wherewith to do 
it. 

May we walk with Thee in the bright 
fellowship of those who are able to say 
at the last—I have fought a good fight, 
I have kept the faith. 

We ask it in that Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, March 12, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 


President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 14910) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to give the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for the manufacture, 
import, sale, shipment, or use of devices 
which cause harmful interference to 
radio reception. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 14910) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, to give the Federal Communications 
Commission authority to prescribe reg- 
ulations for the manufacture, import, 
sale, shipment, or use of devices which 
cause harmful interference to radio re- 
ception, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CERTAIN AID UNDER THE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1968 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

State, transmitting, pursuant to law, a con- 

fidential report on certain aid under the For- 

eign Assistance Appropriation Act of 1968 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion to the Railroad Retirement Board for 
“Limitation on salaries and expenses,” for 
the fiscal year 1968, had been apportioned on 
a basis indicating a need for supplemental 
estimate of appropriations; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Statistical Supplement, Stockpile 
Report to the Congress for the period ended 
December 31, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 


REPORT OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED WITHOUT COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


A letter from the Assistant Commander for 
Contracts, Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand, Department of the Navy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semi-annual report cov- 
ering contracts awarded on other than a 
competitive bid basis to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder, for the period ended December 
31. 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED PESTICIDE LEGISLATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 2 of the 
act of August 1, 1958, as amended, in order 
to prevent or minimize injury to fish and 
wildlife from the use of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, and other pesticides (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the 55th annual report of the Secretary for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with an 
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accompanying report); 
on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of the Com- 
munity Action Program in the Los Angeles 
Area under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
Office of Economic Opportunity (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PROPOSING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE POTOMAC 
NATIONAL RIVER 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to establish the Potomac 
National River in the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED REGULATION OF SURFACE MINING 
OPERATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to provide for the cooperation between 
the Secretary of the Interior and the States 
with respect to the regulation of surface 
mining operations and the reclamation of 
surface mined areas, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL WATER 

POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Federal Wat- 
er Pollution Control Act, as amended (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER POL- 
LUTION CONTROL ACT 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Federal Wat- 
er Pollution Control Act, as amended, re- 
lating to the construction of waste treat- 
ment works, and to the conduct of water 
pollution control research, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


to the Committee 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the city council of 
Seward, Alaska, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to enable the firm of Samyang 
Fisheries, Samyang Navigation and Samyang 
Development Co., Lte, of Seoul, Korea, to 
establish facilities in Seward, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Gerald T. Cravey, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
remonstrating against the proposed appoint- 
ment of Otto Kerner, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the seventh circuit; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3148. A bill to authorize the purchase, 
sale, and exchange of certain lands on the 
Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Javits, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Mr. Mexx, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey): 

S. 3149. A bill to amend section 302(c) of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
to permit employer contributions for joint 
industry promotion of products in certain 
instances or a joint committee or joint board 
empowered to interpret provisions of col- 
lective bargaining agreements; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, HANSEN (for himself and Mr. 
McGee): 

S. 3150. A bill to provide for the applica- 
tion of certain credits toward annual install- 
ments due under the repayment contract be- 
tween the United States and the Deaver Ir- 
rigation District, Frannie division, Shoshone 
project, Wyoming, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HaNsEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 3151. A bill for the relief of Siu Pong 
Chau, Ting Cheong Liu, Shing Kwun Chan, 
Kwan Li Muk Yan Lau, Wai Wai Pun, Hang 
Kwonglam, Fiew Mun Wong, Siu Yan Wong, 
Teh Hsing Huang, Ping Kwok; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3152. A bill for the relief of Sein Lin; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3153. A bill for the relief of B. J. Carney 
& Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 3154. A bill relating to the availability 
of price support for Flue-cured tobacco not 
bound or tied in separate bundles; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THURMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

8.J. Res. 152. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the second Saturday in May of each year 
as National Fire Service Recognition Day, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


S. 3148—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO CERTAIN LANDS 
ON THE COEUR D’ALENE INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the purchase, sale, and ex- 
change of certain lands on the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian Reservation in Idaho. 

This measure has as its purpose the 
consolidation of land within the reserva- 
tion into the ownership of the tribe and 
individual tribal members. It will help 
attain and preserve an economic land 
base for the Indians, serve to alleviate 
problems of Indian heirship, and encour- 
age the productive leasing, disposition 
and other use of tribal lands. 

At the same time, it will protect 
against any further incursion on the tax 
base of Kootenai and Benewah Counties, 
within which the reservation is located, 
by provisions which prevent expansion of 
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the total acreage of nontaxable Indian 
land. 

In short, this bill is well-designed to 
promote land consolidation and more ef- 
ficient management and use, all to the 
benefit of the Indians, while it also pro- 
tects the existing tax base of the two 
counties against further encroachment. 

Mr. President, the Coeur d’Alenes are 
an outstanding tribe, and in recent years 
these proud people have made consider- 
able progress in developing their re- 
sources and expanding their economic 
base. The proposed legislation would as- 
sist them in that endeavor, and I hope it 
will receive early and favorable action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3148) to authorize the 
purchase, sale, and exchange of certain 
lands on the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHunch, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


S. 3149—INTRODUCTION OF PRO- 
POSED BILL RELATING TO 
AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302(c) 
OF THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference— 
on behalf of myself and Senators 
BURDICK, CASE, CLARK, HATFIELD, JAVITS, 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, KENNEDY of 
New York, MCGEE, METCALF, MORSE, 
Moss, NELSON, PELL, PROXMIRE, and 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey—a bill to 
amend section 302(c) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act in order to 
allow management and labor to bargain 
collectively over the establishment of 
jointly administered industry promotion 
funds and programs for joint committees 
or joint boards empowered to interpret 
and decide arbitration cases arising out 
of the provisions of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3149) to amend section 
302(c) of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to permit employer con- 
tributions for joint industry promotion 
of products in certain instances or a 
joint committee or joint board empow- 
ered to interpret provisions of collective- 
bargaining agreements, introduced by 
Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3149 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 302(c) of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, is amended by striking out 
“or (6)” and inserting in Meu thereof “(6)”, 
and by adding immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “; or (7) 
with respect to money or other thing of 
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value paid by any employer of the construc- 
tion industry to a trust fund established by 
such representative for the purpose of a 
joint industry promotional program or a 
joint committee or joint board empowered 
to interpret provisions of collective bargain- 
ing agreements: Provided, That (a) in rela- 
tion to a joint industry promotional pro- 
gram such payments as are intended to be 
used for defraying the cost and expenses 
thereof are made to a separate trust which 
provides that the funds held therein can- 
not be used for any purpose other than 
for product and product application research 
and development, product and product ap- 
plication market development, promotion of 
product and product application with archi- 
tects, engineers, and Government contract- 
ing officials, product and product applica- 
tion public relations, publication of product 
and product application technical informa- 
tion and data: Provided, That no labor or- 
ganization or employer shall be required to 
bargain on the establishment of any such 
program, and refusal to do so shall not con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice. (b) In rela- 
tion to a joint committee or joint board 
empowered to interpret provisions of col- 
lective bargaining agreements such payments 
as are intended to be used for defraying the 
cost and expenses thereof are made to a 
separate trust which provides that the funds 
held therein cannot be used for any pur- 
pose other than the interpreting of provi- 
sions of collective barga agreements 
and to resolve and determine issues arising 
from disputes regarding provisions of a 
collective bargaining, providing that the 
findings and/or determinations of such com- 
mittee or board are binding on all parties 
concerned: Provided, That no labor organi- 
zation or employer shall be required to bar- 
gain on the establishment of any trust fund 
pursuant to this clause (b), and refusal to 
do so shall not constitute an unfair labor 
practice. (c) Such funds shall not be com- 
mingled with any other funds or used in 
any manner to share expenses or otherwise 
defray the cost of programs that are em- 
ployer or management functions or labor 
organization functions, and that the re- 
quirements of clause (B) of the proviso to 
clause (5) of this subsection shall apply to 
such trust fund as well as the requirements 
of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act (except any which the Secretary deter- 
mines are not applicable to trust funds of 
the type to which this clause applies) .” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
section 302 of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act—restrictions on payments 
to employee representatives—prohibits 
all payments by employers to employee 
representatives for purposes of this sec- 
tion are specifically excepted in this 
section. The purposes of this section are 
to eliminate bribery, extortion, shake- 
downs, “sweetheart contracts,” and oth- 
er corrupt practices and to protect the 
interests of beneficiaries of lawful em- 
ployer-supported funds. 

Among the lawful funds are those es- 
tablished for medical or hospital care, 
pensions on retirement or death of em- 
ployees, compensation for injuries or ill- 
ness resulting from occupational activity 
or insurance to provide any of the fore- 
going, or unemployment benefits or life 
insurance, disability and sickness in- 
surance, or accident insurance, pooled 
vacations, holiday, severance or similar 
benefits, or apprenticeship or other 
training programs. I recently introduced 
a bill to allow funds for scholarships and 
child care centers, S. 2704, on which we 
have completed our public hearings. 
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Recent judicial decisions have de- 
clared that employer contributions to 
product promotion programs adminis- 
tered jointly by trustees representing 
labor and management are outside of the 
scope of exceptions to section 302. Prod- 
uct promotion programs are not unlaw- 
ful. Collective bargaining on the subject 
of product promotion programs is not 
unlawful. But joint labor-management 
administration of such programs is un- 
lawful because the courts have ruled that 
this is a restricted payment to employee 
representatives prohibited by section 
302. 

This bill would add two more specific 
exceptions to section 302—jointly ad- 
ministered product promotion programs 
and jointly administered committees for 
the interpretation of collective bargain- 
ing agreements—thereby legalizing such 
jointly administered programs. 

It must be emphasized that the pro- 
grams encompassed in this bill were not, 
as I understand it, prescribed as a mat- 
ter of public policy, but rather by the 
nature of the drafting of section 302. The 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals stated 
in Cement Masons v. Paramount Plas- 
tering (310 F. 2d 179): 

We do not quarrel in the slightest with 
the laudable objectives of the trust amicably 
created by labor and management in this 
case. We sympathize with the efforts of both 
labor and management to solve a vexing in- 
dustry problem. 

* * — * > 

But like so many of such present-day prob- 
lems, our duty is to rule in accordance with 
that which the Congress in its wisdom has 
seen fit to enact. We cannot widen the door 
when the door sill has been carefully tailored 
by the representatives in Congress. The re- 
lief sought by the appellants herein must be 
found in congressional and not judicial ac- 
tion. 


By enacting a general prohibition and 
then setting forth certain specific ex- 
ceptions, the Congress impliedly prohib- 
ited everything not excepted. In 1959 
section 302 was amended to except pooled 
vacations, holiday, severance or similar 
benefits, or apprenticeship or other train- 
ing programs. The present amendment 
is made necessary by this drafting tech- 
nique. 

Industry advancement funds are not 
made illegal by section 302. Nor does 
section 302 prescribe collective bargain- 
ing regarding such industry funds. In 
fact, there are thousands of such funds 
in existence today. Many of these are in- 
corporated into collective bargaining 
agreements. Many are financed through 
the collective bargaining mechanism. 
Contributions are frequently based on 
the number of, and hours worked by, 
craft employees of each employer. It is 
presently unlawful, however, to jointly 
administer such programs. 

There is no objection to unilaterally 
administered advancement programs. I 
do not know of any public policy which 
favors Government intervention in the 
collective bargaining process so as to 
prevent the establishment of jointly ad- 
ministered funds for programs of product 
promotion. The issue is, simply, should 
the Congress interfere with free, private 
negotiations between labor and manage- 
ment to develop mutually beneficial joint 
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programs. With the abundance of safe- 
guards provided for the protection of 
such funds, the answer is clearly that the 
Federal Government should not say to 
labor and management that, in their 
wisdom, they cannot establish programs 
which they deem to be to their mutual 
advantage. 

It is no more than a shibboleth to 
cry “management prerogative.” The 
ability of an industry to meet changing 
conditions affects the employees’ oppor- 
tunities in the long run. The settlement 
of disputes affects the employees’ inter- 
est immediately. Opponents cannot claim 
that this is a management function sole- 
ly and then utilize the collective bargain- 
ing to carry out their program. When a 
certain number of cents per hour are 
paid by management into an advance- 
ment fund by virtue of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement it is of interest to 
labor organizations. 

The bill reaffirms the position of the 
National Labor Relations Board by de- 
claring that these joint programs will be 
permissive, not mandatory, subjects of 
collective bargaining. It will not be an 
unfair labor practice to refuse to bargain 
over such matters. The promotion pro- 
grams that this bill refers to are product 
promotion programs. For example, the 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons 
might choose to promote plaster through 
a jointly administered program. Other 
contractors and craft unions might 
choose to promote the use of other ma- 
terials. It is the purpose of the bill to 
permit this. However, if a particular em- 
ployer did not wish to bargain about this 
matter, no one could force him to and 
if a union tried, it would be the union 
which would be committing an unfair 
labor practice. 

The bill also permits employer contri- 
butions to joint labor-management pro- 
grams for the establishment of joint 
labor-management committees to resolve 
issues arising from disputes regarding the 
interpretation of collective bargaining 
agreements where such determinations 
are binding upon all parties concerned. 

It is my hope that the subcommittee 
will find the time in the near future to 
hold hearings on this matter, so that 
everyone interested in this legislation will 
be given an opportunity to present their 
views on this matter. 


S. 3150—INTRODUCTION OF LEGIS- 
LATION FOR DEAVER IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for the application of certain 
credits toward annual installments due 
under the repayment contract between 
the United States and the Deaver Irri- 
gation District, Frannie division, Sho- 
shone project, Wyoming. 

This legislation was drafted at my re- 
quest by the Department of the Interior. 
I have received correspondence from the 
Bureau of Reclamation and from the 
Deaver Irrigation District which sets out 
in detail the need for this legislation. I 
urge its speedy enactment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cor- 
respondence which I have mentioned be 
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included in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3150) to provide for the 
application of certain credits toward an- 
nual installments due under the repay- 
ment contract between the United States 
and the Deaver Irrigation District, Fran- 
nie division, Shoshone project, Wyoming, 
and for other purposes introduced by Mr. 
Hansen (for himself and Mr. McGee), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The letters, presented by Mr. HANSEN, 
are as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1968. 
Hon, CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HANSEN: This is to supple- 
ment our December 14, 1967, acknowledg- 
ment of your letter of December 8, 1967, con- 
cerning a letter you received from the 
Deaver Irrigation District of the Frannie 
Division, Shoshone Project, Wyoming. The 
District is requesting special legislation to 
permit the application of certain credits to- 
ward its current repaying installments 80 
that it may finance its share of the rehabili- 
tation of Corbett Tunnel. 

The District’s request concerns the credit- 
ing of revenues accumulated from the sale 
of townsites and the leasing and sale of 
project land accumulated prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. These funds total $51,829.11 
and have been credited to the District’s con- 
struction cost obligation to the United 
States under terms of the District's repay- 
ment contract, dated November 14, 1959, ap- 
proved by the Act of October 27, 1949 (63 
Stat. 941). As these revenues were earned 
prior to the assumption of the operation 
and maintenance responsibility for the 
Frannie Division by the District, Subsection 
I of the Act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 
703), provides the revenues are to be applied 
to reduce the total contractual obligation. 
Had these revenues been earned subsequent 
to December 31, 1929, when the District took 
over the operating responsibility, they would 
be applied annually to the current construc- 
tion charge installment, 

The rehabilitation of the Corbett Tunnel 
is a necessary program. It is planned for ac- 
complishment using regular operation and 
maintenance forces with costs shared be- 
tween the Shoshone Irrigation District and 
the Deaver Irrigation District. Preliminary 
cost studies indicate that the resurfacing of 
the tunnel floor will cost $164,285 of which 
$115,000 would be borne by the Shoshone 
Irrigation District, and $49,285 by the Deaver 
Irrigation District. Officials of both districts 
have indicated that the work can most effi- 
ciently and economically be performed over 
a period of about 7 years with their labor 
and equipment during off-season periods. We 
concur that this proposal would offer sub- 
stantial savings and result in satisfactory 
rehabilitation of this feature. 

Corbett Tunnel consists of a horseshoe sec- 
tion 10.75 feet high, 11.5 feet wide, and 17,357 
feet long. It is the first link in the Garland 
Division distribution system and heads at the 
left abutment of Corbett Diversion Dam. The 
tunnel is built through reaches of a con- 
glomerate of gravels and clays, shales and 
sandstones, and was lined with concrete 9 
inches thick when built between 1906-1908. 
First water was diverted through it in April 
1908. 
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By 1917 river gravels had eroded the invert 
and reduced the capacity of the tunnel from 
1,000 cfs to about 900 cfs. During the winter 
of 1917-1918, the invert was paved with a 
mortar of sand and portland cement. This 
mortar overlay has gradually eroded and the 
rough floor has been reexposed. In February 
1963, commissioners from both the Deaver 
and Shoshone Irrigation Districts and en- 
gineers from the Bureau thoroughly exam- 
ined the tunnel, It was agreed that the con- 
dition of the tunnel was not critical or haz- 
ardous, but that the invert would require 
resurfacing to restore capacity flows. Some 
seepage into the tunnel is occurring and has 
increased since 1948 when application of 
water to lands uphill from the tunnel in- 
creased the accumulation of ground water. 

The Bureau's Chief Engineer has recom- 
mended covering the invert with new con- 
crete to a minimum thickness of 1 inch. 
This new floor will be placed to the contour 
of the original invert on a properly cleaned 
surface. This type of program can be ac- 
complished by the districts in conjunction 
with their normal maintenance program. 

The Shoshone Irrigation District can han- 
dle the repayment of costs through normal 
assessment procedures. However, the Frannie 
Division is a small project, and productivity 
of the agricultural lands is relatively low. 
Gross crop value per irrigated acre ranged 
from $36 to about $46 over the past 5 years 
with an average value of $41 as compared 
to $85 for the Shoshone District. Despite this 
marginality in gross crop income, the Deaver 
Irrigation District has maintained repayment 
contract obligations. The District has been 
highly cooperative in all matters in operation 
and maintenance. The District’s assumption 
of the $49,285 rehabilitation work would re- 
sult in an increase in its construction assess- 
ments and according to the District officials 
would create financial distress among the 
water users. 

A rehabilitation and betterment loan un- 
der the Act of October 7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), 
has been discussed with the Deaver Irriga- 
tion District officials as a means of financing 
the repairs to the tunnel. Details of the fi- 
nancing arrangements had not been worked 
out when the District received notice of the 
crediting of its obligation in an amount al- 
most equal to estimates of its share of repair 
costs. The District proposed using the credit 
for the repairs, and when told present law 
did not permit this, chose to request legisla- 
tive aid. The use of the credits in this manner 
could prove to be a practical solution to a 
difficult financial situation. 

We hope this information has been helpful 
to you. If we can be of further assistance, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. B. BENNETT, Jr., 
Acting Commissioner. 


DEAVER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Deaver, Wyo., November 27, 1967. 
Hon. Senator CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HANSEN: The Bureau of 
Reclamation advised this District on August 
20, 1967 that $51,829.11 had been accumu- 
lated in revenues from the sale of townsites 
and the leasing and sale of project lands on 
the Frannie Division of the Shoshone Proj- 
ect prior to this District’s taking over the 
operation and maintenance of the Frannie 
Division on December 31, 1929. Under Sub- 
section I of the Act of December 5, 1924 (43 
U.S.C. 501) this District is entitled to have 
these revenues applied on its project con- 
struction cost obligation to the United States 
under its repayment contract with the 
United States dated November 14, 1949 and 
approved by the Act of Congress of October 
27, 1949 (P.L. 419, 81st Congress, First Ses- 
sion). 
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Since these revenues were earned before 
our District took over the operation and 
maintenance of the Frannie Division, Sub- 
section I of the Act of December 5, 1924 re- 
quires that they be applied to the District's 
total construction cost obligation. Had the 
revenues been earned after our District took 
over such operation and maintenance, the 
revenues could be applied on the current 
construction charge installments which the 
District makes to the United States under its 
contract of November 14, 1949. In other 
words, revenues earned before our District 
took over operation and maintenance of the 
Frannie Division must be applied on the 
tail-end of the construction charge obliga- 
tion, whereas revenues earned after our Dis- 
trict took over such operation and mainte- 
mance may be applied on the construction 
charge obligations now falling due. 

During this same year, our Irrigation Dis- 
trict has been advised that its estimated 
share of the cost of urgently needed re- 
habilitation of the Corbett Tunnel, which 
serves the Shoshone Project, including lands 
of our District, will be at least $50,000 and 
that this estimate must be paid in install- 
ments over the next seven years. Such new 
payments will be a real hardship to the 
farmers of our District since they are experi- 
encing the same economic difficulties as those 
being experienced by other farmers in the 
West 


It would be greatly helpful to the farmers 
of our District if the $51,829.11 credit could 
be applied to our construction cost install- 
ments payable to the United States over the 
next seven years. Our District could then pay 
its share of the urgent rehabilitation costs 
of the Corbett Tunnel without a substantial 
increase in its water 5 

Everyone should benefit from this ar- 
rangement. The Government, which owns the 
Corbett Tunnel, would get a reconstructed 
and completely safe water facility as security 
for its reclamation construction cost invest- 
ment. The farmers would get the benefit 
from such facility without the burden of new 
and additional water charges which would 
prove critical to staying in business. And 
the Congress would not have to advance the 
Irrigation District additional moneys for re- 
habilitating the Corbett Tunnel. 

This arrangement, however, will need to be 
approved by Congress. To get this approval 
we need legislation which would provide 
something along the following lines: 

“Appropriate portions of revenues of $51,- 
829.11 from the sale of townsites and the 
leasing and sale of project land accumulated 
prior to December 31, 1929 on the Frannie 
Division of the Shoshone Project, may be ap- 
plied by the Secretary of the Interior as a 
credit on the current and six next succeeding 
construction charge installments of the 
Deaver Irrigation District under its repay- 
ment contract approved by the Act of Octo- 
ber 27, 1949 (62 Stat. 941) .” 

We would appreciate it very much if we 
could get your help in securing the needed 
Congressional approval for applying the rey- 
enues as above su 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGEL C. ZWEMER, 
Chairman, Board of Commissioners. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youna], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
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DOLPH], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE] be added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2932) to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act, to provide for cooperation with 
appropriate State agencies with respect 
to State poultry products inspection pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2871) to amend 
the National School Lunch Act, to 
strengthen and expand food service pro- 
grams for children and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2970) to establish 
an independent Office of Government 
Procedure to assist the Congress in its 
oversight of the execution of statutes 
enacted by the Congress, the evaluation 
of procedures of executive and independ- 
ent agencies of the Government, and the 
adoption of improved means to carry 
into effect the policies of the Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3102) to 
postpone for 2 years the date on which 
passenger vessels operating solely on the 
inland rivers and waterways must com- 
ply with certain safety standards. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
2527) to encourage the movement of 
butter into domestic commercial mar- 
kets. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 614 


Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. Dom- 
INIcK and Mr. Fannin) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill—H.R. 14743—to 
eliminate the reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve notes and for U.S. notes 
and Treasury notes of 1890, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS BY 
THE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CRIMINAL LAWS AND PROCE- 
DURES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Senate and other in- 
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terested persons, I announce that public 
hearings will be held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Criminal Laws and Procedures on 
S. 1760, a bill to abolish the death penalty 
under all laws of the United States. I in- 
troduced this bill—along with 12 cospon- 
sors—on May 11, 1967. The hearings will 
be held on March 20 and 21, in room 
1318, New Senate Office Building, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. each day. The chairman 
of the subcommittee, Senator McCLe.- 
LAN, has asked that I conduct the 
hearings during these 2 days. Persons de- 
siring further information should con- 
tact the subcommittee clerk on extension 
3281 or 5378. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion has rescheduled hearings on S. 2865 
for March 29 at 10 a.m. in room 3110 in 
the New Senate Office Building. At that 
time we will hear from representatives 
of General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler Corp. and American Motors. 


A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE VIETNAM DEBATE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the New 
York Times on Sunday published an ex- 
cellent review of the new book, “Vietnam 
Folly,” by our colleague, Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING of Alaska and his legislative 
assistant, Herbert W. Beaser. 

As the review makes clear, this new 
book is an excellent contribution to the 
debate which now surrounds the nature 
of our involvement in Vietnam. Its docu- 
mentation is impressive. Page by page, 
item by item, it covers our involvement 
in Vietnam from the fall of the French 
at Dien Bien Phu in 1954 to our cur- 
rent presence there. This book, Mr. Pres- 
ident, should have the attention of all 
concerned Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Times review be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An INVENTORY OF ARGUMENTS 

(“Vietnam Folly.” By Ernest GRUENING and 
Herbert Wilton Beaser. 664 pp. Washing- 
ton: The National Press. $8.95) 

(By Joseph Buttinger, author of a recently 
published two-volume history of colonial 
and contemporary Vietnam entitled Viet- 
nam: A Dragon Embattled”) 

In 1954, when the battle for Dienbienphu 
and the Geneva Conference brought Vietnam 
to the attention of a wider public, a single 
book was available to the American reader 
who wanted to inform himself about the 
background of these events: Ellen J. Ham- 
mer’s “The Struggle for Indochina.” Since 
then several hundred books dealing with 
Vietnam have appeared in English here and 
abroad. 

Some of these are scholarly works on Viet- 
namese history; a dozen or so are novels, po- 
litically inspired and including, surprisingly, 
some of remarkable literary merit. But most 
of them are concerned with current events 
and with United States policy and military 
intervention in Vietnam. The nature of the 
subject makes the latter category of books 
essentially polemical, whether they are politi- 
cal history, journalistic reportage, military 
analysis or mere exhortations either to per- 
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sist in or to abandon the course the United 
States is pursuing in Vietnam. 

“Vietnam Folly” by Senator Ernest Gruen- 
ing and his legislative director Herbert W. 
Beaser belongs to the category of frankly 
polemical works. Since Gruening has long 
been Known as one of the most outspoken 
opponents of American involvement in Viet- 
nam, it comes as no surprise that this book 
is primarily an attack on the Vietnam policy 
of President Johnson. 

As the most complete inventory of cur- 
rent arguments against United States in- 
volvement in Vietnam, “Vietnam Folly” is 
above all a very useful book. It should be 
welcome not only to the opponents of John- 
son but also to his supporters: nowhere else 
will they find so comprehensive a collection 
of the arguments on which opposition 
against the war is generally based. Much of 
the material collected by the authors, al- 
though not really new, has not been made 
known by the press to the American public. 
While this makes “Vietnam Folly” both use- 
ful and politically important, it does not 
make it as good a book as it could have 
been, 

The volume was obviously put together in 
great haste; it is poorly organized and con- 
tains many unnecessary repetitions. Of its 
664 pages, 243 are taken up by 32 appendixes 
containing material either largely available 
in other books or well-known from America’s 
leading newspapers. Apart from its excellent 
documentation, the book lacks any kind of 
literary merit. It would not be unfair to say 
that “Vietnam Folly,” although in appear- 
ance a very substantial book, is really a gi- 
gantic political pamphlet. As such, however, 
it is more impressive than anything of its 
kind so far published in the United States. 

The wide range, if not always the power 
of argument, is indeed the main virtue of 
this book. It covers all significant events from 
the negotiations at Geneva in 1954 to the 
latest “peace offensives” out of Washington, 
from the modest beginnings of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam to the last steps in “open- 
ended escalation,” from the tragedy of Diem 
to the farce of Ky, from the cost of the war 
to the corruption in South Vietnam, from 
the outbreak of the insurgency in the South 
to the increased infiltration of men and ma- 
terial by Hanoi, and from the earliest French 
predictions of impending victory against the 
Vietminh during the Indochina war in 1947 
to the rosy picture of progress against the 
Vietcong painted by General Westmoreland 
in 1967. Very little of importance has been 
omitted by the angry authors. Their indigna- 
tion, in spite of a strong moral undertone, is 
primarily directed at the folly of it all; they 
are convinced that nothing that happens in 
South Vietnam threatens or jeopardizes the 
security of the United States.” 

Gruening and Beaser show once again 
that United States military intervention in 
Vietnam is a breach of the Geneva agree- 
ments; but they demonstrate no less con- 
vincingly that it also violates the provisions 
for the settling of conflicts agreed upon in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (as 
well as those of the U.N. Charter). They also 
destroy the notion that the Vietnamese war 
is merely a typical case of the wars of na- 
tional liberation directed from Moscow or 
Peking. They recognize it as a purely Viet- 
namese phenomenon, rooted in the country’s 
peculiar social and political conditions 
created by the French colonial regime. Nor 
is the war in their opinion due to “aggres- 
sion from the North.” It was from the be- 
ginning, and still is today, essentially a civil 
war in the South. 

The authors of “Vietnam Folly” have no 
patience with the argument that the John- 
son Administration had to live up to an 
earlier “commitment” by the United States. 
They show that President Eisenhower's now 
famous letter to Ngo Dinh Diem of Oct. 28, 
1954, expressing United States willingness to 
come to the aid of South Vietnam contained 
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no promise of military assistance. Moreover, 
even if made, such a promise would be no 
binding commitment, since it was offered 
on the specific condition that the Saigon 
regime undertake “needed reforms.” These, 
as everyone knows, were never executed. 

One of the best chapters in the book dis- 
cusses the prospects for bringing peace to 
Vietnam. Here, Gruening and Beaser dispose 
of the tired assertion that the opponents of 
Johnson’s Vietnam policy fail to provide an 
alternative to his course. Although they re- 
ject the idea that the critics are obliged 
to provide a solution—this is “the respon- 
sibility of those who got us into the South- 
east Asia mess’’—they, like other serious 
critics before them, offer a most explicit and 
realistic plan for de-escalating the war and 
for the gradual withdrawal of American 
forces from Vietnam, a plan that takes into 
consideration all the political and military 
contingencies that a policy of seeking peace 
through negotiations will have to face. 

In their last paragraph, Gruening and 
Beaser bitterly speak of the “unpalatable 
truth” that the United States is in fact the 
aggressor in Vietnam. Even the many readers 
who will reject this conclusion must admit 
that it takes courage for a United States 
Senator to make such a statement, Not until 
many other people in Washington show the 
same courage will a negotiated settlement 
of the war in Vietnam come about. 


FOREIGN AID IN DISGUISE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
nearly a quarter of a century after the 
end of World War II, the United States 
is maintaining six combat divisions in 
West Germany and, in addition, our 
country is maintaining officers and men 
of our Armed Forces in almost every 
country in Western Europe. At this 
time, the total number of officers and 
men of our Armed Forces in the various 
countries of Western Europe exceeds 
300,000. The number of their dependents 
living with them approaches the aston- 
ishing total of 260,000 women and chil- 
dren. We employ and maintain in West- 
ern Europe more than 12,000 American 
civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense. In addition, more than 80,000 
citizens of European nations are em- 
ployed by our Armed Forces and owe 
their livelihoods directly to American 
taxpayers. 

The expense of maintaining troops in 
Western Europe accounted for $1.5 bil- 
lion of our foreign exchange deficit in 
1967, most of which was due to the ex- 
pense of keeping troops in West Ger- 
many. This, in addition to the more than 
a billion dollars spent annually in West- 
ern European countries by our service- 
men and their families stationed there 
and by American civilians employed in 
Europe by the Department of Defense. 

Of course, Government officials in 
every country of Western Europe would 
howl in anguish were we to reduce our 
Armed Forces there, not because they 
fear Soviet aggression, but because they 
know what Americans do not know— 
that our presence with huge forces of 
men together with their dependents in 
Western Europe is simply foreign aid 
from us to them in disguise. However, 
our President and his advisers in the 
State Department should not concern 
themselves over whether the feelings of 
the civilian leaders of the West European 
governments would be pained because we 
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finally, after all these years, return to 
the United States a substantial number 
of our men and their dependents. 

It is clear that bringing hundreds of 
thousands of officers and enlisted men 
and their dependents home from Spain, 
Belgium, West Germany, and other Euro- 
pean nations would not only cut down 
the drain on our gold supply and im- 
prove our balance-of-payments problem, 
but would also make troops available for 
assignment to Vietnam. 

While we maintain this huge force of 
highly trained and professional fighting 
men in Western Europe, we send draftees, 
many with only 4 months of training, 
to fight in the ugly civil war in Vietnam 
which President Johnson has made into 
an American air and ground war. It does 
not make sense to send hastily trained 
young draftees of 18, 19, and 20, to fight 
in the jungles and swamps of Vietnam 
while these highly trained fighting men 
remain in Europe. As the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON], one of the most knowledgeable 
men in the Nation on military matters, 
recently said in urging withdrawal of a 
major percentage of our troops in 
Europe: 

If these troops in Europe are not utilized 
and things in Vietnam get worse, there will 
not be much more than a corporal’s guard 
of trained men left in the United States to 
defend this country! 


Despite this, administration officials 
continue to rebuff suggestions to reduce 
U.S. force levels in Europe to meet troop 
needs in Vietnam. Harlan Cleveland, our 
Ambassador to NATO, stated it would be 
“an enormous boon” to Soviet strategy 
“if American preoccupation with Viet- 
nam results in the unravelling of the 
NATO defense system.” 

Secretary Rusk and President Johnson 
like to speak of our NATO commitments. 
The facts are that our NATO allies have 
not fulfilled their commitments to de- 
fend themselves. They should enroll their 
own soldiers if they really believe there is 
any need. The United States is the only 
NATO member to have fulfilled its obli- 
gations under that treaty. It is an out- 
rage against the taxpayers of the United 
States that at this time we have in West 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, and other na- 
tions of Western Europe considerably 
more than 300,000 men of our Armed 
Forces and approximately 260,000 de- 
pendents. The facts are that the Penta- 
gon officials are now assigning more offi- 
cers and men for 2- or 3-year tours of 
duty in West Germany and other areas of 
Western Europe. Excited and happy 
wives of captains and field grade and 
general officers are buying luggage at this 
very time in Washington department 
stores and chattering about the servants 
they will have and the trips they will be 
making in Italy during the summertime 
and to skiing resorts in Switzerland and 
elsewhere during the winter season. All 
of these dependents should be returned 
home and those of other soldiers and of- 
ficers, if any, sent to Western Europe, 
kept home. 

Mr. President, following World War 
II, there was a bitter cold war raging 
with Soviet Union and there was a threat 
of aggression which required the pres- 
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ence of our Armed Forces to deter the 
Russians. Stalin was then dictator of 
the Soviet Union. Today, the threat of 
military aggression in Europe by the 
Russians has all but vanished. The pres- 
ent rulers of the Soviet Union are no 
longer rattling their missiles. The Rus- 
sians are veering toward capitalism. The 
Soviet Union is no longer a “have not” 
nation, but is now a “have” nation. Its 
leaders now appear principally dedicated 
to the objective of raising the standard 
of living of their own people and show- 
ing some concern over the turmoil in 
Communist China which borders on the 
Soviet Union in Asia for some 6,500 miles. 

Not only has the Soviet Union not 
threatened any aggression whatever to- 
ward any nation of Western Europe dur- 
ing the past 15 years, but it is well known 
that Rumania, Yugoslavia, and other 
Communist nations in Eastern Europe 
are considerably further from Soviet 
domination than they were 10 or 15 years 
ago. Very definitely, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Hungary are not dependent 
on the Soviet Union nor are they, in fact, 
satellites of the Soviet Union. They are 
nationalist Communist countries. 

It is the nuclear umbrella of the United 
States that provides the real protection 
for Europe and not large numbers of 
ground troops. If there is really a need 
for some of our ground forces in Europe, 
then we should have a lean, trim, 
combat-ready force stationed there, and 
not hundreds of thousands of “squaw- 
men” with their wives and children ac- 
companying them. Furthermore, by our 
Operation Airlift we have proven we can 
airlift a combat-ready division to West 
Germany from the continental United 
States in a matter of hours. 

The nations of Western Europe can 
today provide the necessary troops to de- 
fend themselves instead of continuing to 
depend on us. Let their young men be 
conscripted and drafted into their own 
armed forces. Why should the lives and 
aspirations of our teenage young men be 
disrupted to form the first line of de- 
fense for the Germans and French, 
whose officials and nationals have come 
to despise us, and who have not sent a 
single soldier to Vietnam? Under the 
shelter of our protection these nations 
have waxed prosperous while our fiscal 
and monetary problems grow steadily 
more serious, in great part due to the 
Vietnam war which now costs taxpayers 
more than $2.5 billion each month. 

Mr. President (Mr. CHURCH in the 
chair), the mother of a 19-year-old 
marine at Khesanh may well be outraged 
at the fact that the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, Holland, and Belgium 
and other of our NATO allies have not 
sent a single combat soldier to Vietnam 
despite the fact that our Armed Forces 
saved them from Nazi domination and in 
the years since 1945 have provided the 
coverage of our protection and the pros- 
perity from our presence with huge num- 
bers of our Armed Forces over the years. 

In Brussels, Madrid, Rome and in our 
enclaves in West Germany field grade 
and general officers are living in palatial 
homes with their families and the usual 
three servants. They are living high on 
the hog. They never had it so good. Our 
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field grade and general officers have been 
traveling throughout Europe and par- 
ticularly in Switzerland and West Ger- 
many in winter to the skiing resorts, and 
then in the spring and summer favor the 
French and Italian Rivieras, traveling 
in Mercedes and other European automo- 
biles. Lieutenants and captains with their 
wives live in simpler life traveling to 
these resorts by Volkswagens and Volvos 
and other less expensive European cars. 
They and their families usually have but 
one servant. Most sergeants and other 
noncommissioned officers enjoy life like 
saquawmen with their wives and fami- 
lies. 

It should be unthinkable, in view of 
these facts and circumstances, for the 
administration to propose a travel tax 
against individuals who have lived 
frugally and saved for a vacation in 
Europe. It is really reprehensible to 
cause ordinary people to believe it un- 
patriotic to travel to Europe at a time 
when officers in our Armed Forces are 
living lavishly with their families in U.S. 
enclaves in Belgium, West Germany and 
Spain and all our officers are enjoying a 
way of life in Europe unknown to them 
in the United States. Also for what pur- 
pose and for what reason are nearly 20,- 
000 officers and men of our Armed Forces 
in Italy? 

The six combat divisions in West Ger- 
many are composed of our most highly 
trained professional soldiers. It is recog- 
nized by our Government that there is 
no real threat of Soviet aggression, else 
the tour of duty in Europe would be not 
more than 13 months instead of 2 or 3 
years, and dependents would not be per- 
mitted to accompany these troops. A 
tour of duty of 12 or 13 months is the 
usual tour of duty for servicemen in 
other areas of the world, such as South 
Korea, where a real danger exists. Our 
Government should immediately with- 
draw five divisions and should send home 
all dependents from Western Europe. 

Youngsters who are drafted into our 
Armed Forces are mostly single young 
men of 18 and 19. They should be sent to 
Western Europe for a tour of duty of 12 
or 13 months following 4 months train- 
ing in the United States instead of being 
sent to Vietnam. 

President Johnson and other adminis- 
tration leaders are adhering to a policy 
of sheer lunacy if they continue to main- 
tain all these men of our Armed Forces 
and all their dependents spending bil- 
lions of dollars abroad. This is concealed 
and disguised foreign aid which should 
not be tolerated. 

I repudiate the claim of Harlan Cleve- 
land, former assistant Secretary of State, 
now Ambasador to NATO, that these 
squawmen living with their families in 
West Germany and the officers reveling 
in a joyous luxurious life there should 
continue that lovely luxurious relaxation 
amidst the beautiful surroundings and 
culture and prosperity of Western Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. President, the reduction in U.S. 
Armed Forces in Western Europe might 
also very well induce the leaders of the 
Soviet Union to make similar reduction 
in their military forces in Eastern and 
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Central Europe. Such action would pro- 
duce a significant easing of world ten- 
sions and go far toward helping to pro- 
mote a peaceful settlement in Europe. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, a pro- 
gram which the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture offers farmers in my State 
of Arizona, and in 38 other States, is de- 
serving of special mention to the Con- 
gress and the public at this time. 

For one thing, the Federal crop insur- 
ance program established by Congress 
was 30 years old a few weeks ago and it 
is fitting that we observe this milestone. 
Second, it has grown significantly and 
in the last 6 years has approximately 
doubled its scope of operation to keep 
pace with the increasing need which 
farmers have for crop insurance as farm- 
ing costs increase. And third, the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation, is pay- 
ing the insured farmers of Arizona a 
larger amount than ever before in loss 
payments on their 1967 crops, principally 
cotton, and I want to point out that for 
many of our farmers this is virtually a 
lifesaver as their finances and future 
farming operations are concerned. 

Federal crop insurance began in 
Arizona in 1942 with cotton and limited 
wheat protection and continued through 
1956, when it was discontinued because 
of a general decline in interest on the 
part of the farmers. In years that fol- 
lowed, as increasing farming costs 
boosted the financial risk, the need again 
became apparent and a new program was 
instituted in 1965—which now covers 
three large counties constituting ap- 
proximately the southwest third of the 
State. Citrus, cotton, barley, and grain 
sorghum protection is offered in Mari- 
copa and Yuma Counties, and all of 
these except citrus are offered in Pinal 
County, which was added to the program 
last year. 

For the 1967 crop year, I am advised, 
FCIC is expecting to pay out more than 
$1 million in loss payments on its cotton 
contracts because a very late growing 
season and insect damage resulted in 
widespread loss of cotton crops. It is also 
paying out a small amount on 1967 grain 
sorghum losses. Both cotton and citrus 
cost FCIC sizable payouts in 1966 
totaling nearly one-half million dollars. 

Arizona happens to be one of a few 
States where FCIC’s payout over the 
years has exceeded its premium in- 
come—but for the Nation as a whole, 
FCIC paid about 95 cents in loss pay- 
ments over the last 20 years for every $1 
of premium money the insured farmers 
have paid in, thus operating as Congress 
originally instructed it to, paying its 
losses out of premium income. 

Today more than 230,000 farmers of 
39 States carry more than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in FCIC protection on 
25 separate crops, most of it all-risk type 
insurance which protects against all 
causes of loss. Specialty crops, however, 
are insured against specific hazards. For 
example, Arizona citrus is insured 
against freeze. 
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In a statement on FCIC’s 30th birth- 
day, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman said: 

Today the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration is a going, businesslike concern of 
incalculable value in credit and peace of 
mind to thousands of farm families, and a 
significant support to the economy of many 
rural communities across the land. 


This statement demonstrates why I 
value the worth of Federal crop insur- 
ance in Arizona, and why Congress 
should be pleased at the progress of this 
agency it brought into being 30 year: 
ago. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittec on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(This order was subsequently modified 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
10 a.m, tomorrow.) 


MESSAGES FROM PRESIDENT LAID 
BEFORE SENATE AND REFERRED 
TO COMMITTEES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate three mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States on the District of Columbia. 
Without objection, they will be printed 
in the Record without being read, and 
appropriately referred. 

The messages from the President were 
referred, as follows: 


To the Committee on Government 
Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Urban Renewal is a vital weapon in 
the Nation’s attack on urban blight and 
physical decay. In the firm hands of 
a local executive determined to improve 
the face of his city, it is a powerful tool 
of reform. 

In the District of Columbia, urban re- 
newal is managed by a Federal Agency, 
the D.C. Redevelopment Land Agency, 
headed by an independent five-man 
Board of Directors. Although the District 
Government pays the entire local share 
of the costs of urban renewal and al- 
though the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia appoints three of the five 
members of the RLA Board, the Agency 
need not follow the Commissioner's lead- 
ership or administrative direction. 
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To strengthen the D.C. Commissioner’s 
authority to initiate and guide the ad- 
ministration of urban renewal, I am to- 
day transmitting to the Congress Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 of 1968. This plan: 

—gives the D.C. Commissioner the 

authority to appoint all five mem- 
bers of the RLA Board, by transfer- 
ring to him the appointment 
function now vested in the President; 

—transfers to him the authority to 

prescribe the rules and regulations 
governing the conduct of business by 
RLA. This function is now vested in 
the Board of Directors. 

Urban Renewal involves slum clear- 
ance, demolition, the relocation of fam- 
ilies, the provision of new housing, the 
stimulation of rehabilitation and new 
employment. Throughout the Nation, it 
is clear that authority and leadership by 
the local chief executive is essential to 
weld together the full range of municipal 
functions and community service pro- 
grams to change conditons in city slums. 

In our Capital City the hopes for a 
balanced New Town and new housing 
development on the Fort Lincoln site in 
Northeast Washington, the rebuilding of 
the Shaw neighborhood, and a success- 
ful Model Cities program hinge on the 
leadership of the D.C. Commissioner. 
Members of the Congress have repeatedly 
stressed the need to establish the Com- 
missioner’s effective control of all func- 
tions essential to local redevelopment. 
The attached plan takes a major step 
toward that objective. 

The plan does not alter the corporate 
status of the Redevelopment Land Agen- 
cy or any of the authorities now vested 
by law in the Agency. 

The accompanying reorganization plan 
has been prepared in accordance with 
chapter 9 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. I have found, after investigation, 
that each reorganization included in the 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
901(a) of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

There are no direct savings deriving 
from this plan. However, it will improve 
the management of programs aimed at 
reviving the deteriorated social, econom- 
ic, and physical structure of this city, our 
National Capital. The benefits and sav- 
ings from a more successful attack on 
these problems cannot be estimated in 
advance, but their reality cannot be de- 
nied. 

To achieve our goal of a model Capital, 
I therefore urge the Congress to permit 
this reorganization plan to take effect. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 13, 1968. 


To the Committee on Government Op- 
erations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the past few years Congress and the 
President have pledged to make the Na- 
tion's Capital a model of excellence for 
America: in government, in housing, in 
city planning, in law enforcement, in 
transportation. 

But the quality of any city is not just a 
matter of efficiency and public order. 
If it is to be truly great, the city must be 
lively and inviting—a place of beauty and 
pleasure. 
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The city’s life is lived not only in its 
buildings, but in its pools, playgrounds 
and recreation centers, in the places 
where the young gather to find excite- 
ment and delight, where the old come to 
find relaxation, fresh air, companionship. 

In Washington, recreation is a vital 
element of the city’s school enrichment 
activities, its model city project and its 
summer programs. 

But the D.C. Recreation Department is 
not an integral part of the District Gov- 
ernment. With its six-member independ- 
ent board, the autonomy of the De- 
partment prevents the D.C. Commis- 
sioner from providing policy supervision 
to the city’s recreation activities and 
from relating them to other community 
service programs—in health, education, 
child care, and conservation. 

There is no reason to distinguish be- 
tween recreation and other community 
service programs now vested in the Com- 
missioner, 

Accordingly, I am today submitting to 
the Congress Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1968. This plan brings recreation pro- 
grams under the authority of the D.C. 
Commissioner. It enables the new City 
Government to make recreation an in- 
tegral part of its strategy to bring more 
and better community services to the 
people who live in the city. 

The plan achieves these objectives by 
abolishing the present Recreation Board 
and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Recreation. It transfers their functions 
to the D.C. Commissioner. 

The accompanying reorganization plan 
has been prepared in accordance with 
chapter 9 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. I have found, after investigation, 
that each reorganization included in the 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
901(a) of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

Closer coordination of recreation with 
other municipal improvement programs 
of the District Government and the im- 
proved efficiency of recreation manage- 
ment will produce a higher return on the 
taxpayer’s investment in recreation pro- 
grams, though the amount of savings 
cannot be estimated at this time. 

I urge the Congress to permit this re- 
organization plan to take effect. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, March 13, 1968. 


To the Committee on the District of 
Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

A British Ambassador, serving here in 
the early part of the century, glimpsed 
the great hope of the American people 
for their capital city. He wrote: 

What you want is to have a city which 
everyone who comes from Maine, Texas, 
Florida, Arkansas or Oregon can admire as 
being something finer and more beautiful 
than he had ever dreamed of before; some- 
thing which makes him even more proud to 
be an American. 


Washington—the city of noble monu- 
ments, quiet splendor and the close touch 
of history—is truly the Nation’s pride. 

But Washington is also another city— 
a community of families with their needs, 
their wants and their expectations. 
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For too long, America saw only the 
historic city and ignored the city of peo- 
ple. At the seat of democracy, democ- 
racy’s work went undone, and the other 
Washington became a place to be en- 
dured rather than enjoyed. 

Last year, Washington came into its 
own. After a century of waiting we gave 
it the machinery of modern government. 

Now that government is going about 
its quiet—but exciting— mission. 

A Mayor is in city hall, in touch with 
the people, his leadership infusing confi- 
dence. A City Council is in action, pro- 
viding meaningful representation for the 
citizens of the community. 

These are the breakthroughs. Now we 
must consider the followthroughs. 

That is the concern of this Message. It 
presents my proposals to: 

—Redouble the attack against crime 

—Revive the hopes of the people with: 

jobs for those who need them, edu- 
cation for the children who must 
prepare for the future, decent homes 
for the families so long without 
them 

—Renew the historic city for the en- 

joyment of all the American people 

—Reinforce the new strength of mu- 

nicipal government through further 
reorganization, and long-overdue 
salary increases for the public serv- 
ants of the nation’s Federal city. 

TO DRIVE CRIME FROM OUR MIDST 


The long shadow of crime falls over 
the streets of the nation’s capital, mock- 
ing its proud institutions. 

Each time a storekeeper is threatened 
at gunpoint—each time a woman is ter- 
rorized on her way home from work— 
each time a burglar breaks into a home 
at night—the liberty of every citizen is 
diminished. 

Crime today is the first problem in the 
nation’s first city. It is on the rise. The 
rate of increase in January was the low- 
est in 19 months—but that fact would 
provide little comfort for the victims of 
these crimes: 

—24 murders and rapes 

—758 automobile thefts 

—786 robberies and aggravated as- 

saults 

—1864 burglaries and major larcenies. 

As we know, crime feeds on society’s 
oldest imperfections—poverty, igno- 
rance, blocked opportunities, the lack of 
a job and the dimming of hope. 

In the District as in the Nation these 
are the urgent matters on our agenda 
for action. But the clear fact remains 
that progress can only be achieved in a 
climate of public order. 

And so long as there are those who 
flout the law and tyrannize their neigh- 
bors, public order depends on an effective 
police force. 

THE DISTRICT'S POLICE 

Our goals for the District's police force 
are these: that it have the full confi- 
dence of the community, operate at 
Kull strength, be fully effective, fully 
equipped, and fully paid for the risks of 
protecting our lives and property. 

STRENGTH AND EFFICIENCY 

The uniformed strength of the Police 

Department is now fixed at 3,100. 
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It has always been a problem to recruit 
and retain enough qualified men to reach 
full strength. 

Within the last year, the numbers of 
vacancies have been sharply reduced. A 
pioneering program by Mayor Washing- 
ton to recruit returning servicemen at 
their separation points has added to the 
Department’s strength. 

In the coming months, the Mayor will 
be stepping up all of his recruiting pro- 
grams, with particular emphasis on 
reaching eligible young men who live in 
the District. 

I have asked the Mayor to conduct a 
searching survey of the needs of the city, 
to determine whether the authorized 
strength of the Department should be 
further increased. 

Freeing a trained policeman from rou- 
tine tasks and clerical work—and moving 
him from precinct house to patrol car— 
will help to enhance the public safety. 

I propose that we do this in three ways: 

First, I recommend that the Congress 
add 127 new civilian employees to the 
Department for work in precinct houses. 

Second, I recommend that the Con- 
gress expand the Police Cadet Corps from 
100 to 150 recruits. These young men can 
take over many of the routine police 
functions while they are training. 

Third, I recommend legislation author- 
izing the Mayor to organize, train and 
equip a force of 700 reserve police officers. 

This reserve force would release regu- 
lar policemen for needed law enforce- 
ment assignments. It would also widen 
and strengthen citizen participation in 
crime control in their neighborhoods, 
thereby strengthening police-community 
relations. 

The reservists would serve without pay. 
They would receive free uniforms, be 
carefully trained, and operate under the 
close supervision of the police depart- 
ment, 

TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE POLICE 

FORCE 

Last week the District of Columbia 
achieved a long-sought and much-needed 
objective. Every patrolman is now 
equipped with radio communications, to 
be in instant contact with his head- 
quarters. 

Throughout the Department, the most 
advanced communications networks and 
computers are being installed. 

Modern equipment, from patrol cars 
to motor scooters, are also being added. 

I urge the Congress to approve the 
budget request of $3.4 million for these 
and other essential crime-fighting tools. 

I also urge the Congress—once again— 
to enact promptly the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act, which will strengthen 
the local police forces of all the cities of 
this land, including the nation’s capital. 

Each day’s delay in enacting this vital 
anti-crime legislation carries a heavy 
cost. It can be counted in the murders, 
rapes, and robberies that could be pre- 
vented, but are not—in the fear that 
could be forestalled, but is not. 

POLICE SALARIES 


Many a young man who might be 
attracted to police work is deterred by 
the prospect of salaries too low to raise 
a family in decency and comfort. It is 
an imprudent city which rewards the 
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protectors of its safety and property by 
forcing them to live on the margin. 

Salaries paid District policemen are 
now not competitive with those in other 
major cities—Washington ranks 11th in 
a comparison of 20 similar areas, 

The Nation’s Capital City police force 
should serve as a model for all the cities 
of America. 

Initially the Mayor recommended a 
7 percent pay increase for District police- 
men. That would have raised the mini- 
mum starting salary of a police private 
to $7,500 a year and move Washington 
from 11th to 5th place among the Na- 
tion’s cities. That amount is now pro- 
grammed in the D.C. Budget. 

Recently, the House endorsed legisla- 
tion which would provide for a 10.1 per- 
cent increase, with an $8,000 starting 
salary. That measure is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. The Mayor and I en- 
dorse the salary increases provided in 
the House bill. 

If the Congress approves these higher 
pay levels, additional revenue will be re- 
quired. The Mayor will shortly prepare 
and submit formally to the Congress a 
supplemental revenue bill to finance 
these long-overdue and well-deserved 
pay increases for the city’s police force. 

GUN CONTROL 


If the District is to wage a successful 
battle against crime, it must have a 
strong gun control law. 

Last year, almost 2,500 major crimes 
were committed in the Nation’s Capital 
at gunpoint—murders, assaults and rob- 
beries. 

Laxity in gun control legislation is an 
open invitation to tragedy. A pistol in 
dangerous hands is like a ticking time 
bomb. And today, in District of Colum- 
bia, alcoholics, juveniles and mental in- 
competents are free to own deadly weap- 
ons. 

The proposal I have recommended— 
the D.C. Gun Control Act—would help 
bring safety to the District’s streets, 
homes and stores. It would: 

—Require individuals to obtain a per- 
mit to possess or carry a pistol and 
limit the sale of pistols to those 
with valid permits. 

—Prohibit possession of pistols by per- 
sons under 21, drug users, alcoholics, 
or mental incompetents, as well as 
arug addicts, felons, and other crim- 


—Add ten years imprisonment to the 
regular penalty when a firearm is 
used in a robbery or an attempted 
robbery. 

—Require all rifies or shotguns to be 
unloaded and encased while being 
carried. 

—Require stricter licensing of persons 
who manufacture, sell or repair fire- 
arms, and require records and re- 
ports to be made concerning sales 
and repairs. 

This legislation is designed to safe- 
guard the public order and to stop 
tragedy. 

It would not, however, prevent any 
law-abiding citizen from owning firearms 
if he can show the need for such weapons 
to protect himself or his property. 

I again recommend that the Congress 
promptly enact a strict gun control law 
for the Nation’s Capital city. 
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CRIMINAL CASE BACKLOG 


When criminal justice works slowly, it 
no longer serves as a deterrent. Quick 
action must be taken to remove the stag- 
gering backlog of criminal cases in the 
District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions. 

To accomplish this, I urge the Congress 
to act on pending legislation to increase 
the number of judges on the court from 
21 to 26. . 

I also endorse the legislation’s provi- 
sion to increase the compensation of the 
Chief Judge of the Court from $24,000 a 
year to $28,000 and that of each Associate 
Judge from $23,500 a year to $27,500. 

UNIFIED LOCAL COURT SYSTEM 


To assure effective judicial machinery 
responsive to the needs of its people, a 
unified local court system for the District 
is needed. Several proposals pending be- 
fore the Congress seek to achieve some 
measure of reform. But they do not go 
far enough. 

After long study, the Judicial Council’s 
Committee on the Administration of Jus- 
tice has recommended that the following 
improvements be made: 

Transfer the Juvenile Court to the 
Court of General Sessions as a divi- 
sion of that Court. 

Place the administration of the Ju- 
venile Court under the Chief Judge 
of the Court of General Sessions. 

Make the present judges of the Ju- 
venile Court associate judges of the 
Court of General Sessions. 

—Establish a unified social services 
unit of the Court of General 
Sessions. 

—Transfer the criminal non-support 
and paternity jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court to the Domestic Re- 
lations Branch of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

I am asking the Mayor to study these 
proposals and, in consultation with the 
Courts and the Attorney General, to de- 
velop legislation which will create a uni- 
fied local court system of the highest 
excellence for the Nation’s capital. 

EDUCATION 
QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


Education is the great adventure that 
leads to equality of opportunity. Every 
child should have the benefit of an edu- 
cational program shaped to his capabili- 
ties, and designed to develop his full 
potential. 

Only the teacher in the classroom can 
give him this. 

Teachers are in short supply, and the 
competition for them is intense. A good 
teacher finds little attraction to join or 
stay in a school system which demeans 
him with inadequate pay. 

Today, among 20 comparable big city 
areas, the District ranks 15th in salaries 
for beginning teachers. This sharply re- 
duces the District’s chances of recruiting 
qualified teachers. And it hampers the 
education of Washington’s 150,000 
schoolchildren. 

I recommend that the Congress lift the 
minimum starting salary for teachers in 
the District of Columbia to $7,000, and 
provide comparable increases for experi- 
enced teachers. The Mayor joins me in 
this recommendation. 
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This legislation is needed. It is essen- 
tial. It will move the District from 15th 
to second place among the largest cities 
in the Nation. It will help the Nation’s 
first city build a school system of first 
rank. The Mayor’s supplemental program 
will include new revenue proposals to 
finance this vital community service. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY— 
A MODEL FOR THE NATION 

How can the schools of our central 
cities serve their pupils better? How can 
they become portals to success for more 
of their children? How can they reduce 
the number of failures and dropouts? 
How can they overcome the handicaps 
accumulated through years of neglect? 
How can they serve and involve the citi- 
zens of the community? 

These are the critically important 
questions faced in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as in every major city of 
America. 

The Passow Report provides Washing- 
ton with a blueprint for the total revival 
of its schools. It is a framework which 
will enable the people of the Nation’s 
capital to build a vital and responsible 
school system. 

I propose a major model school experi- 
ment in the District, embracing a signifi- 
cant area of the city. This program will: 

—Revive the interest of citizens in 
their schools. 

—Help teachers improve the skills of 
their profession through retraining 
opportunities. 

—Bring to students the best in teach- 
ing methods and materials. 

—Revise the curriculum to make it 
serve the young people of our city. 

—Equip high school graduates with 
marketable skills. 

—Seek alliances between employers 
and the schools. 

Give children the chance to learn at 
their own pace, reducing both drop- 
outs and failures. 

—Serve a section of the city where the 
needs of students and schools are 
greatest. 

To support this program I have in- 
cluded $10 million in my 1969 budget for 
the Office of Education to supplement the 
funds providing regular support for the 
D.C. schools, 

With these additional resources, we 
can launch an exciting new venture in 
education—to continue for the next five 
years—as we seek new levels of quality 
and service in the schools of the nation’s 
capital. That effort can become a beacon 
to the school systems in the other cities 
of the Nation. 

I expect that this effort will result in: 

—New programs for preschool chil- 
dren. 

—Special attention to individual needs 
in the early years when children are 
learning to read. 

Opportunities for high school young- 
sters to work and attend school 
at the same time. 

—Improved counseling and health 
services for children. 

—A system for teacher retraining on a 
regular basis. 

—New levels of cooperation among the 
schools and other agencies serving 
the people of the District. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 


But schools will not serve children 
well unless they also serve the entire 
community, We need to develop a new 
concept—the Community School, It can 
be a place: 

—for both learning and recreation. 

—for adults, as well as children, serv- 
ing the interests of people of all 
ages. 

—for activities during summers and 
weekends and evenings. 

—for reaching the family to rein- 
force the values the school seeks to 
impart. 

With a small grant from the Mott 
Foundation of Flint, Michigan, the D.C. 
schools have already begun to pioneer 
in developing community schools. 

To enlarge this effort, I am directing 
the Commissioner of Education to work 
with the D.C. school system and the com- 
munity service agencies of the District 
to start, as part of the new model pro- 
gram, a large-scale community school 
experiment. 

AN ELECTED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL 

BOARD 

Community education policies cannot 
be developed in a vacuum. They cannot 
serve the people unless the people have 
a voice in their formulation. 

As I said last summer when I proposed 
an elected school board for the District 
of Columbia: 

Washington’s 150,000 schoolchildren and 
their parents—who now for the first time 
will be able to know the benefits of modern 
government—must also be able to exercise 
one of their most fundamental rights. They 
must have a voice which can be heard in 
the operation of their school system. 


Both the Senate and the House have 
already passed bills to provide for an 
elected school board. 

I urge final Congressional action on a 
bill which would: 

—have the school elections correspond 

with the general elections. 

—provide for close coordination be- 

tween the Board of Education and 
the District Government to achieve 
the goal of schools as true centers 
of community life. 

HOUSING 


High on the list of the District’s criti- 
cal needs is decent housing. 

The new housing program I have pro- 
posed to the Congress—to provide 6 mil- 
lion homes for low and moderate income 
families during the next ten years—will 
have a strong effect on Washington. 

Already the District has been the scene 
of major pioneering successes: 

The first “Turnkey” Project in the 
Nation, fully engaging the private sec- 
tor in the construction of low income 
housing, was built here. 

The Nation’s capital was among the 63 
cities selected to plan and develop a 
Model Cities program. This will rebuild 
an entire slum neighborhood physically 
and bring new opportunities to its resi- 
dents—health, jobs, education, recrea- 
tion. Planning for this historic project 
is now rapidly proceeding. 

The first conversion of Federal sur- 
plus land into a new community—under- 
taken last year at my direction—is off to 
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a good start at the 335-acre site of the 
National Training School for Boys, 
known as Fort Lincoln: ? 

—A team of outstanding city planners 

and architects has been selected. 

—The community is being planned 

with the help of the residents of the 
neighborhood, to assure that the 
new area fills the highest aspira- 
tions of the people of Washington. 
—The community will embody the 
latest advances in housing construc- 
tion and education, as well as 
planning. 

This work can truly serve as a model 
for the Nation. 

Mayor Washington has informed me 
that ground can be broken at the Fort 
Lincoln site by the summer. 

During these planning months for the 
new community—before it actually takes 
shape—it can be put to constructive use. 
Its hills and ridges, its gymnasiums, 
classrooms, playfields and picnic groves 
should be available for the enjoyment of 
families from all the neighborhoods in 
the city. 

I am asking the Mayor and the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned to develop an 
action program to promote the maxri- 
mum interim use of the site for the bene- 
fit of the citizens of Washington. 

“SEED MONEY” FOR LOW INCOME HOUSING 

SPONSORS 

Many unions, church groups and other 
non-profit organizations want to sponsor 
low and moderate income housing for 
the people of the District. 

They are unable, however, to obtain 
the funds they need—“seed money”—for 
the early stages of development. 

I recommend legislation to establish 
a program under which the District gov- 
ernment may advance loans to non- 
profit sponsors of low income housing. 

I also recommend legislation to estab- 
lish a revolving fund for that program 
which will be financed by unclaimed 
property in the District. 

RETALIATORY EVICTIONS 


One of the most abhorrent injustices 
committed by some landlords in the Dis- 
trict is to evict—or threaten to evict— 
tenants who report building code viola- 
tions to the Department of Licenses and 
Inspections. 

This is intimidation, pure and simple. 
It is an affront to the dignity of the 
tenant. It often makes the man who 
lives in a cold and leaking tenement 
afraid to report those conditions. 

Certainly the tenant deserves the pro- 
tection of the law when he lodges a good 
faith complaint. 

I recommend legislation to prevent re- 
taliatory evictions by landlords in the 
District. 

JOBS 

As in every other city of America, there 
are men and women in Washington out 
of work—not because they prefer to be 
idle, but because years of opportunity 
denied have left them without skills, and 
often without ambition. 

I have proposed to the Congress a ma- 
jor program to tackle the problem of the 
hard-core unemployed. 

The spearhead of this effort is the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, which 
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has selected Washington as one of the 
50 cities where its job training and hir- 
ing program for the hard-core unem- 
ployed will proceed. 

Improvement of outmoded laws in the 
District will help women and youngsters 
find meaningful work. 

I recommend legislation to: 

—Do away with the archaic require- 
ments which must be met by young- 
sters under 16 before they can take 
after school jobs or work during the 
summer. Many needy children are 
deterred from earning a paycheck 
because the procedures for getting a 
work permit are overly stringent and 
detailed. 

—Amend the “Female 8-Hour Law” 
whose provisions relating to certain 
business establishments in the Dis- 
trict no longer accord with modern 
working conditions, This change will 
permit women to volunteer for over- 
time work and pay. 

THE DISTRICT AS THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE COMMISSION 


A Commission I appointed three years 
ago has made significant progress in its 
task of revitalizing the Pennsylvania 
Avenue area between the White House 
and the Capitol. Work has begun on the 
new FBI building. A great reflecting pool 
will grace the front of the Capitol. 

The Commission is successfully link- 
ing the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment with private enterprise in develop- 
ing this historic thoroughfare. It esti- 
mates that for every $1 spent by the 
Government $10 of private capital will 
be invested in the development of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

But the Commission—so important to 
the District’s future—still operates un- 
der a temporary charter. And the de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania Avenue is 
long-range work. 

I again strongly recommend that the 
Congress enact legislation to give per- 
manent status to the Commission on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL 

A year ago I called attention to the 
proposal by the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Commission to establish in the 
Nation’s Capital an International Center 
for Scholars as a living memorial to the 
28th President of the United States. 

I then directed that the Temporary 
Commission on Pennsylvania Avenue de- 
velop a more detailed proposal for such 
a Center. 

That Commission has now recom- 
mended that the Center be built on the 
north side of the area. designated as 
Market Square in the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Plan. Through an imaginative 
combination of public and private leader- 
ship and financing, this Center could 
serve as “an institution of learning that 
the 22d Century will regard as having 
influenced the 21st.” 

The dream of a great scholarly center 
in our Nation’s Capital is as old as the 
Republic itself. There could be no more 
fitting monument to the memory of 
Woodrow Wilson than an institution de- 
voted to the highest ideals of scholarship 
and international understanding. 

I recommend legislation authorizing 
the establishment of a Center to be op- 
erated by an independent board of trust- 
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ees within the framework of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Trustees for the Cen- 
ter, in collaboration with the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Commission, 
and with the approval of the National 
Capital Planning Commission will work 
out detailed plans for the Center and 
for the development of Market Square. 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Last year, I recommended that the 
Congress authorize an International 
Center, a large site at which foreign 
chanceries and the offices of interna- 
tional organizations could be located. 
After study, it now seems clear that 
acquisition of the site proposed at that 
time is not possible. 

I am, therefore, recommending new 
legislation to authorize the use of 34 
acres of the old National Bureau of 
Standards terrain for these worthy pur- 
poses. The new site has the support of 
the Secretary of State, all other inter- 
ested Federal Agencies including the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, 
and the Mayor of the District of Colum- 
bia. I hope for early Congressional re- 
view and approval of this legislative pro- 
posal, important, alike to the Federal 
Government, to the District, and to the 
international community located in 
Washington. 

NATIONAL VISITORS CENTER 


Washington, D.C., attracts millions of 
visitors each year. 

For all of its many years, the Nation’s 
Capital lacked a center where the tourist 
and student could learn about the work- 
ings of his Government and find infor- 
mation about the city’s monuments and 
museums. 

The visitor of the future will have 
such a place to go, and will be able to 
enjoy more fully his stay in Washington. 

Earlier this week I signed legislation 
authorizing the establishment of a Na- 
tional Visitor Center at Union Station. 

Last year I asked the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission to conduct a 
thorough study of a transportation cen- 
ter in the vicinity of Union Station—one 
that would provide a hub to the air- 
ports, buslines, and railroads that serve 
the Nation’s Capital. I am requesting the 
Commission to speed the completion of 
the study of a Transportation Center so 
that its recommendations can be fully 
integrated into the detailed planning of 
the Visitor Center. 

ADDITION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


I urge Congressional approval of leg- 
islation to authorize the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art to construct an 
addition to the National Gallery of Art 
on Pennsylvania Avenue immediately 
east of the Gallery. 

The construction will be paid for with 
private funds generously donated. The 
new building will provide additional ex- 
hibition space and room for a center for 
advanced studies in the history of art. 
It will also permit the expansion of the 
Gallery’s extension services to the school 
children of the Nation. 


STRONG MUNICIPAL LEADERSHIP 


Those at the top levels of the city’s 
government—the Mayor, the Deputy 
Mayor, and members of the Council— 
should be adequately compensated. 
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They are in positions of great re- 
sponsibility. They preside over a city 
which is not only the Nation’s capital 
but the center of the fastest-growing 
metropolitan area in the United States. 

I recommend legislation to raise the 
salary of the Mayor from $29,500 to $35,- 
000 and the salary of the Deputy Mayor 
from $28,000 to $30,000. 

The proposed increase would give the 
District’s chief executives compensation 
comparable to that received by their 
counterparts of other major cities. 

The members of the District Council 
who serve on a part-time basis also merit 
an increase in salary. 

I recommend legislation to raise the 
salary of the Council Chairman from 
$10,000 a year to $15,000; the salary of 
the Council Vice Chairman from $9,- 
000 a year to $12,500, and the salary of 
other Council members from $7,500 a 
year to $10,000. 

If the Council is to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the District, it must call 
upon the services of residents from all 
walks of life. Many who live in the Dis- 
trict are also employees of the Federal 
Government. But the civic minded Gov- 
ernment employee can serve on the 
Council only at a penalty. He is encum- 
bered by the “dual compensation” law, 
whose effect is to bar him from receiving 
the supplementary salary for Council 
work—even though that work is exten- 
sive, involving long hours, nights and 
weekends. 

This restriction does not apply to 
Council members who are privately em- 
ployed. 

There is no justification for this arti- 
ficial discrimination. It should be ended. 

I recommend legislation to exempt 
Council members from the “dual com- 
pensation” law. 

SUPERGRADES 


The city’s administration can only be 
as effective as the men and women who 
operate the machinery of government— 
the trained managers, technicians, plan- 
ners and experts in all the phases of the 
city’s life. 

The need to attract capable executives 
is of the highest importance for the new 
government of the Nation’s first city. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on pending legislation which will 
give the Mayor authority to classify and 
make appointments to 50 positions at the 
top levels of the Civil Service—Grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18. 

The legislation would also authorize 
the Mayor, with the approval of the 
President, to place six additional posi- 
tions at levels IV and V of the Executive 
Schedule. 

REMOVING HATCH ACT RESTRICTIONS 

The freedom to engage in the political 
life of the community which District 
Commissioners have always enjoyed 
should now be given to their successors— 
the Mayor and members of the Council. 

This would not be inconsistent with the 
requirement for a nonpartisan Council. 
That forbids the Council from taking ac- 
tions, or organizing itself, along partisan 
political lines. But it should not prevent 
members from participating in the politi- 
cal life of the city and the party of their 
choice if they wish to do so. 
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I endorse legislation recently intro- 
duced in the Congress to exempt the 
Mayor and the Council members from 
provisions of the Hatch Act prohibiting 
Federal and District employees from 
participating in political activity. 

I also recommend that the Federal 
conflict-of-interest restrictions on Coun- 
cil members be adjusted to reflect a 
proper relationship with their part-time 
duties. 

FINANCING THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL PAYMENT FORMULA 


The Congress has always recognized 
the fair share of the funds to operate the 
government of the Nation’s capital city 
must come from the United States 
Treasury 


I again propose a realistic formula for 
the Federal payment to the District. I 
recommend legislation to establish the 
annual payment authorization at a level 
equal to 25 percent of District general 
fund revenues. 

This formula would provide a continu- 
ally updated and equitable Federal pay- 
ment. It would enable the District to 
compute the Federal share when it is 
planning its budget, so that priorities 
could be established among its most 
urgent needs. 

This proposal does not involve the 
automatic payment of Federal funds for 
District purposes. The District govern- 
ment would not be able to spend either 
local revenues or the Federal payment 
authorization until funds have been ap- 
propriated by Congress. The District 
budget would continue to be acted upon 
each year by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

LOCAL REVENUE PROPOSALS 


The District has developed new local 
revenue proposals for Fiscal 1969 that 
are prudent, equitable, and realistic. 

These requests, presented in the Dis- 
trict Budget for Fiscal 1969, reflect the 
unanimous view of the Council and the 
Mayor. They represent a responsible 
approach to balancing expenditures with 
income. 

I recommend early approval of the 
legislative proposals in the Districts 
revenue package. I also urge the Con- 
gress to support the Mayor’s supple- 
mental tax package developed to pay 
for the higher salaries for policemen, 
firemen, and teachers endorsed in this 
message. As important as they are, 
these increases should not come at the 
expense of the urgent construction and 
community service programs already in- 
corporated in the D.C. Budget for FY ’69. 

STRENGTHENING THE MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Last year, I told the Congress that 
once a Mayor and Council were ap- 
pointed “it will be possible to effect fur- 
ther improvements, both in the struc- 
ture of the District Government and in 
its relationships to other agencies serv- 
ing the Nation's Capital.” 

Now it is time for those improvements. 

Now it is time to strengthen the ma- 
chinery of government in the District to 
make it even more responsive to the 
needs of the people it serves. 

We can do this by taking several steps: 

I have signed today an Executive Or- 
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der placing the National Capital Housing 
Authority under the direct supervision 
of the Mayor. This will provide greater 
scope and direction in the District’s drive 
to build homes for the citizens of Wash- 
ington. 

I am also today submitting two reor- 
ganization plans to the Congress. 

First, to vest the functions of the D.C. 
Recreation Board in the Mayor. The Rec- 
reation Board is an autonomous agency, 
but it controls policy, operations and 
facilities affecting the youth of the city— 
swimming pools, playgrounds, and rec- 
reation centers. It is essential that these 
recreational programs be fully coordi- 
nated with the District’s Youth, Summer 
and Poverty programs. The reorganiza- 
tion I propose will help to accomplish 
that vital purpose. 

Second, to enable the Mayor to appoint 
the five-member Board of the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. Today he can only 
appoint three members. The reorganiza- 
tion would also place the Board under 
the Mayor’s effective control. The Rede- 
velopment Land Agency is primarily 
responsible for carrying out urban re- 
newal projects within the District. Giving 
the Mayor appointive authority will 
strengthen the city’s attack on urban 
decay. 

REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 

The citizens of the District have too 
long been denied a basic American right 
of representative government. 

They have been denied a community 
voice where in a democracy that voice 
counts most—in the halls of the Con- 
gress. 

The needs of the District cannot be 
adequately represented in the Congress 
by proxy, any more than could the needs 
of one of the 50 States. 

I again endorse legislation to give the 
citizens of the District representation in 
Congress. I urge early action by the Con- 
gress on the proposals which it has under 
active consideration. 


THE UNFULFILLED PLEDGE 


With the proposals in this Message we 
can carry forward the important work 
we began last year. 

I ask the Congress to give them prompt 
and favorable consideration. 

Even as I urge this, I look to the future, 
when the promise of the past will be 
achieved. 

The oldest pledge of this Nation is self 
government for the people. That pledge 
remains unfilled for the 800,000 citizens 
of America’s first city—160 years after 
James Madison wrote in the Federalist 
Papers that the citizens of the city which 
served as the Nation’s capital would 
have: “A voice in the election of the gov- 
ernment which is to exercise authority 
over them.” 

Last year’s reorganization has rekin- 
died the promise of democracy in Wash- 
ington. But the promise of democracy 
can never substitute for democracy itself. 

I endorse home rule for the citizens of 
the Nation’s capital. For the 37 years I 
have been a resident of this city I have 
looked to the day when the promise of 
home rule would be realized and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia could enter into full 
membership in the American Union. As 
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long as I am President I will work to 
hasten that day’s arrival. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
TRE WRITE House, March 13, 1968. 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURALIST 
BACKS EMERGENCY RESERVE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
esteemed colleague from South Dakota, 
Senator McGovern, has been a leader in 
pressing for the creation of an agricul- 
tural reserve to help this Nation as well 
as our friends overseas in bad crop 
years. As we know, President Johnson 
has also endorsed this approach in his 
message to the Congress on the Nation’s 
agriculture. 

Now one of the country’s finest farm 
publications, the Wisconsin Agricultural- 
ist, has gone on record in support of 
such an emergency reserve. However, as 
the Agriculturalist editorial points out, 
such a reserve should not just be a gim- 
mick to buy up surplus farm products 
which will later be sold on the market to 
drive down farm prices. 

I hope that Congress will be able to 
give very serious consideration to an 
emergency reserve program this year. So 
that my colleagues can appreciate the 
strong support of the people of my State 
for this proposal, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Agriculturalist editorial be 
included in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Back EMERGENCY RESERVE 

We need a national commodity reserve. 
Senator George McGovern (Dem.-South Da- 
kota) has renewed his plea for reserve stocks 
owned and controlled by farmers. 

The administration has introduced into 
Congress a strategic grain and soybean re- 
serve proposal that would authorize the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to enter into stor- 
age agreements with producers. They would 
be offered incentives—such as loans or higher 
than average storage fees—to store commodi- 
ties for the strategic reserve. 

Congress should mass an effective reserve 
program. And it should have sufficient guar- 
antees so that, in McGovern's words, com- 
modities bought by the secretary of agricul- 
ture cannot be sold into the market to drive 
down farm prices.” 

Obviously such a reserve must be a true 
reserve and not just a gimmick to buy up 
surplus farm products, But as an emergency 
reserve, it could be of real benefit both to 
farmers and the nation as a whole, 


APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR 
AFFECTED SCHOOL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, it was not 
possible for me to be in the Senate 
Monday for all of the discussion on the 
urgent supplemental appropriations bill, 
H.R. 15399. 

Nevertheless, I do want to note my 
full approval of the fact that the Senate 
accepted the recommendation of the Ap- 
propriations Committee that $91 million 
be included to meet the commitment of 
the Federal Government to provide op- 
eration and maintenance funds for fed- 
erally affected school districts through- 
out the Nation. 
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Many Missouri educators represent- 
ing federally affected school districts 
have contacted me in recent weeks deep- 
ly concerned about the financial crisis 
they are facing. We talk a great deal 
about the importance of education, but 
so far this school year, none of these 
school districts in our State has been re- 
imbursed more than half of its costs 
for educating the children of military 
families. 

Years ago, the 8ist Congress passed 
Public Law 874 in recognition of the fact 
that Federal property, and military and 
other Federal personnel who live on 
Federal property, are exempt from local 
and State property taxes, and pay very 
little in State sales taxes because they 
do most of their buying in base ex- 
changes. The local schools therefore re- 
ceive little or no tax revenue to defray 
the costs of educating the children of 
these families. 

If the Federal Government does not 
uphold its pledge, under Public Law 874, 
to provide the funds to meet these costs, 
schools with large numbers of Federal 
children face a nearly impossible situa- 
tion. This program, fully funded, would 
provide only basic operating costs such as 
teachers’ salaries. 

The Office of Education estimates that 
this year it will cost Missouri schools 
over $6.5 million to provide grade school 
and high school education for Federal 
children. Fiscal 1968 appropriations last 
session, further reduced by the 5 percent 
across-the-board cut in December, pro- 
vided only $5.2 million. 

Without this supplemental appropria- 
tion, Missouri school systems, therefore, 
would somehow have to absorb a loss of 
$1.3 million on children of U.S. employees 
in our State. Rising costs and callups 
of more Federal troops would further 
worsen the situation. 

Schools in Missouri and across the Na- 
tion cannot continue to provide educa- 
tion for Federal children without revenue 
to pay for it. Their only alternatives will 
be to reduce the quality of education for 
all children or refuse to accept the chil- 
dren of federally employed parents. 
Neither alternative is acceptable. 

At the same time the Congress provides 
special programs to meet special needs of 
some school districts, it does not make 
sense to neglect to provide the bare es- 
sentials for these children for whose edu- 
cation the Federal Government has pri- 
mary responsibility. 

Mr. President, this is a sound and 
needed program, and I join with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
in urging the Senate to insist on this 
amendment in conference with the 
House. 


SENATOR RUSSELL RECEIVES VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS CON- 
GRESSIONAL AWARD 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
night my distinguished colleague Sena- 
tor RusskLL, the senior Senator from 
Georgia, received an outstanding honor 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

In conferring its fifth annual congres- 
sional award on Senator RUSSELL, the 
VFW highly praised his long and devoted 
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service to this country. Said the VFW on 
its citation: 


Senator Russell has served his Nation in 
the U.S. Senate for the past 35 years. He ex- 
emplifies the characteristics of greatness. He 
is respected for his demonstrated knowledge 
and legislative skill. He is recognized as one 
of the outstanding members of the Senate 
of all times. As Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee he has long been 
a firm friend and sponsor and staunch sup- 
porter of legislation of benefit to men and 
women who serve their Country in its Armed 
Forces. 


I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate with the knowledge that this ex- 
pression of respect and admiration for 
Senator RUssELL is shared by all the 
Members of this body. As his colleague, 
the junior Senator from Georgia, is espe- 
cially proud, and grateful for the inspira- 
tion my warm friend has given me since 
I first came to the Senate almost 12 years 
ago. 

In response to receiving the VFW 
award, Senator Russet. delivered a stir- 
ring and authoritative address concern- 
ing the conduct of the war in Vietnam. 
Senator RUssELL, with a wisdom that is 
founded upon many years of military ex- 
perience and as chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, called for 
steps in Vietnam, “that are necessary to 
diminish the fighting power of our 
enemies in Vietnam.” 

The overwhelming majority of Geor- 
gians, and I believe most of the people of 
the United States as well, support his 
view that when American soldiers are 
committed to combat there is no such 
thing as “limited wars.” 

I commend his splendid address to the 
Senate and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp, along with a 
news release concerning the VFW award 
to Senator RUSSELL. 

There being no objection, the address 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL ON 

RECEIVING THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONGRES- 

SIONAL AWARD OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

Wars AT A DINNER AT WASHINGTON, D.C., 

Manch 12, 1968 

Commander-in-Chief Scerra; my distin- 
guished colleagues of both Houses of the 
United States Congress; representatives of 
the Executive Branch; members of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; and guests. 

It is indeed a high privilege to be with you 
this evening. I am especially honored to be 
the recipient of this coveted award. To have 
my name listed among the outstanding and 
distinguished Members of Congress who have 
been selected by the VFW for this honor 
brings a feeling of deep humility. 

The character and purposes of your orga- 
nization gives this award special meaning to 
me. And I accept it in the knowledge that 
you recognize—as do I—that the truly out- 
standing public servants of 1968 are the 
brave young men who have responded to 
their country’s call to arms as you did in by- 
gone days. 

These young Americans have laid their 
lives on the line and regretfully, the English 
language has not provided us with adequate 
words to render to these men the tribute of 
which they are deserving. 

Those of you who make up this great 
organization have known first-hand the harsh 
realities of war. 

Because of your own experiences in other 
times and other places, your understanding 
for the circumstances confronting the brave 
young men who fight under the American 
flag this very hour is deep and abiding. 
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Of all the important issues of our day, the 
grave and tragic situation in Vietnam is fore- 
most in the minds of the American people 
and most assuredly, foremost in the thoughts 
of this audience tonight. 

In 1954, when it was first proposed that 
we send a small military contingency to Viet- 
nam, I vigorously opposed the idea. The com- 
munists are probing all over the world and 
there are few places on earth where it would 
be more costly to support a United States 
military commitment than in Vietnam. In 
addition, it has always been my conviction 
that any military confrontation of commu- 
nist aggression should be resolute and deter- 
mined and involve the entire strength of our 
great land. 

However, the time is now past to discuss 
the wisdom of our entrance in Vietnam. 
There is no place for hindsight under the 
present circumstances. We must deal with 
the situation as it exists at this moment. 

Tonight we are confronted with a condition 
where over 500,000 of the finest of American 
manhood are in a distant corner of the world 
fighting aggression under the American flag. 

We must now determine what must be 
done in order for these young men to return 
home under honorable circumstances in the 
shortest practical time at the lowest cost in 
U.S. and allied lives. I might add, parenthet- 
ically, that I, for one, am not afraid of the 
old-fashioned term, victory. 

We have already paid the price of over 
nineteen thousand American lives, the value 
of which is incalculable, not to mention the 
cost in terms of National wealth, to convince 
the communists that we will observe our 
every commitment to aid those who are really 
willing to fight against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

If we abandon that principle, we would 
abandon in the jungles and the rice paddies 
of Vietnam, the heritage of greatness, free- 
dom, and courage that has marked this coun- 
try since its birth. 

We have just experienced the bloodiest 
month in the course of this war during 
which we lost over 2,000 American lives. The 
Vietnam war has been depleting our finan- 
cial resources at the rate of almost $2144 bil- 
lion per month and we have pitifully little 
to show for the price we have paid. 

I have devoted most of my years in public 
service in trying to insure that we are mili- 
tarily the most powerful nation in the world 
and I have had no more steadfast ally in 
this effort than the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

I, therefore, feel confident that you feel as 
I do that there are clear alternatives to re- 
maining indefinitely submerged in a stra- 
tegy of self-imposed restrictions with the 
rising casualties and the unending need for 
additional troops which accompany this 
strategy. 

As for me, my fellow Americans, I shall 
never knowingly support a policy of send- 
ing even a single American boy overseas to 
risk his life in combat unless the entire ci- 
vilian population and wealth of our coun- 
try—all that we have and all that we are— 
is to bear a commensurate responsibility in 
giving him the fullest support and protec- 
tion of which we are capable. 

Under the basic policy on which our so- 
ciety rests, each American is, in his place 
and in his way, equally obligated to con- 
tribute to the defense of this nation. It is 
inconsistent with our history, traditions and 
fundamental principles to commit Ameri- 
can boys on far flung battlefields if we are 
to follow policies that deny him full sup- 
port because we are afraid of increasing the 
danger of those who stay at home. 

It is a confession of moral weakness on 
the part of this country if we are not going 
to take any steps that are necessary to di- 
minish the fighting power of our enemies in 
Vietnam. 

For three years, many of us, including 
many military leaders, have urged that we 
utilize our air and sea power to the fullest 
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extent to prevent the flow of weapons and 
war material into the hands of our enemies 
to be used in the destruction of our youth. 

If we are not willing to take this calcu- 
lated risk, we should not still be increasing 
the half million men in Vietnam who are 

to danger daily from weapons that 
might have been kept from the hands of our 
enemies. 

We hear a great deal about limited wars, 
but I would point out that there is no such 
thing as a limit on the actual combat in 
which our men are engaged. While it is a 
sound policy to have limited objectives, we 
should not expose our men to unnecessary 
hazards to life and limb in pursuing them. 

I shall continue to insist upon the em- 
ployment of our air and sea power to stop 
the constantly increasing flow of weapons 
and equipment into North Vietnam. If we 
continue to fight this war according to the 
rules that are now dictated by our enemies, 
no end is foreseeable. It is, however, easy to 
foresee the constant loss of life and wealth 
and the sorrow visited upon many thousand 
more American homes. 

Most of the steps that we have taken to 
bring this war to a conclusion have been 
some two or three years late. Time will no 
longer stand still for us, and we should move 
with dispatch to apply the military power 
available to us to convince Ho Chi Minh of 
the wisdom of desisting from his aggression 
and seeking a civilized solution. 

Again, let me express to you my heartfelt 
appreciation for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me, 

Thank you—Thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. 


VFW To Honor SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


Wasuincron, D.C., January 16.—Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, will receive 
the 5th Annual Congressional Award pre- 
sented by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States to “an outstanding 
Member of the United States Congress,” it 
was announced today by Joseph A. Scerra, 
Gardner, Mass., V.F.W. Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“Senator Russell has served his Nation in 
the U.S. Senate for the past 35 years. He 
exemplifies the characteristics of greatness. 
He is respected for his demonstrated knowl- 
edge and legislative skill. He is recognized 
as one of the outstanding members of the 
Senate of all times. As Chairman of the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee he has long 
been a firm friend and sponsor and staunch 
supporter of legislation of benefit to men 
and women who serve their Country in its 
Armed Forces,” the VF. W. Commander said. 

The presentation of the award to Senator 
Russell will be the highlight of the An- 
nual V.F.W. Congressional Dinner, to be held 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., March 12. Besides honoring Senator 
Russell, the dinner also pays tribute to all 
Members of Congress, and is the climax of 
the V.F.W.’s annual five day (March 8-12) 
Washington Conference of National Officers 
and Department Commanders. 

“The Congressional Award,” Scerra said, 
“is the highest honor given by the V.F.W. 
It was established in 1964. The award was 
first presented to Senator Carl Hayden of 
Arizona, The 1965 recipient was Speaker of 
House of Representatives John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. In 1966 the award 
was presented to Senate Minority Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois. Rep- 
resentative Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas was 
honored in 1967. 

“By awarding this honor to one of our 
national legislators, the V.F.W. seeks to 
dramatize the importance of the role of a 
freely elected legislature to serve the great 
ends of this Republic, maintaining true al- 
legiance to the United States of America and 
fidelity to its Constitution and laws, the 
fostering of true patriotism, maintaining 
and extending the institutions of American 
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freedom, and preserving and defending our 
country from all her enemies, at home and 
abroad,” Scerra concluded. 


SEEDS OF DISUNITY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the great 
divisions which beset this country over 
our present policies on the Vietnam war 
have unquestionably sown the seeds of 
disunity in our own Nation and have 
spread doubt abroad. 

The average citizen is beset by many 
voices offering diverse counsel. Many 
citizens in responsible positions use their 
influence to point up the issues which 
divide us and accentuate the failure of 
Americans to unite behind the purposes 
for which our Government has sent more 
than 500,000 American boys to fight in 
a dangerous and unfriendly foreign 
jungle. 

At a time when even Members of this 
body are questioning our purposes and 
objectives, it is refreshing to read in the 
foreign press that our purpose and ob- 
jectives are no mystery whatever to at 
least one respected foreign writer. 

I ask unanimous consent that a col- 
umn by Bernard Levin, published in the 
London Daily Mail, of February 1, 1968, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKE No MISTAKE, AMERICA Is FIGHTING 

For Us 
(By Bernard Levin) 

I spent yesterday evening at the opera 
(Wagner, of course). You, I dare say, spent 
it helping your children with their home- 
work, or watching television, or learning the 
piano, or reading a book. 

A lot of Americans and South Vietnamese, 
however, spent it dying. Strange to relate 
(and I imagine that many of them would 
find it as strange as anyone), they spent it 
dying so that you can go on watching tele- 
vision, learning the piano, reading books and 
helping the children with their homework, 
and so that I can go on listening to Wagner. 

I don’t know about you, but I am grateful, 
and will now say why. A battle was launched 
in Vietnam on Tuesday, in which bands of 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong swept 
through South Vietnamese towns, killing and 
pillaging, while others launched a major of- 
fensive against the American base at Khe 
Sanh, 

It is not, I believe, too fanciful to describe 
the battle as potentially one of the major 
turning-points of civilisation, and to think 
of General Westmoreland and his men in the 
way that, with the perspective of history to 
aid us, we think of Leonidas and the Spartans 
at Thermopylae, John Sobieski facing the 
Turks at the gates of Vienna, or Lord Dowd- 
ing and Fighter Command in the Battle of 
Britain. For each of those battles changed 
the face of the world for the better; or rather, 
prevented others from changing it for the 
worse. 

And so it may be at this moment in Viet- 
nam. The war there is confused and horrible; 
its aims blurred, its methods savage, its cost 
in innocent blood uncountable. 

But if it is lost, if the Americans finally 
get tired of doing the world’s work for noth- 
ing but the world’s abuse, if South Vietnam 
is left to its fate, then what will follow is not 
merely the piecemeal engulfing of the rest of 
South-East Asia. What will follow, as surely 
as Austria followed the Rhineland, and 
Czechoslovakia followed Austria, and Poland 
followed Czechoslovakia, and six years of 
world war followed Poland, is a nuclear con- 
frontation on a global scale between the 
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forces at present engaged in one tiny corner 
of the globe. 

And that, in the end, is why my Wagner 
and your children are at stake this day in 
‘a far-off country of which we know nothing.’ 
The Americans are not fighting the war there 
so that Saigon racketeers can grow fat on 
black market profits; indeed, they are only 
secondarily fighting it so that Saigon may 
stay free long enough for a society to grow 
up there that will be strong enough to dis- 
pense with the racketeers. 

They are not even there because if they 
leave they will one day be digging gun em- 
placements in California, as the Australians 
will be digging them round Darwin. 

They are there because they know that, 
where aggression is concerned, the appetite 
doth grow by what it feeds on; and because 
they therefore know that, however great the 
price of the war in Vietnam, it is still less 
than would be the price of the war we will 
all one day have to fight elsewhere if it is 
lost. 

The Americans and the South Vietnamese 
are not alone in knowing this. The Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders know it; the 
Thailanders know it; the South Koreans know 
it; the Filipinos know it. But in this country, 
it seems, we do not know it. 

Well, it is time we did. And the battle now 
going on in Vietnam is as good a time to 
find out as we shall ever have. On this battle, 
the Communist forces have staked a great 
deal; for some time now they have been 
promising their increasingly disillusioned 
troops that one last push will see victory— 
if not military victory, then victory-by- 
coalition.” 

The Communist strategy in Vietnam is to 
inflict such a major reverse on the Americans 
and South Vietnamese that they will be des- 
perate to make peace even at the price of 
an agreement that gives the Communists a 
share in the Government of South Vietnam, 
with the full take-over following a few 
months later. 

I do not think that the American resolve 
will crack. But a word of thanks and admira- 
tion from Britain may help to show America 
that her resolve is for what it is— 
a resolve to hold the front for civilisation, 
by convincing those who would destroy it 
that they are not going to succeed in doing 
so 


I would prefer our thanks to come from 
our Government. Unfortunately, it won't 
Nor will it even come from our Opposition. 
So it has to come from us—from those of 
us who recognise the connection between 
what the Americans are doing in South Viet- 
nam and what we like to do with our evenings 
in Britain. 

We are not, I believe, all that few. But few 
or many, let me now say on behalf of us all, 
D sig oe and South Vietnamese and 

e es, even now fighting and d; in 
Vietnam: os . git 

“Our words may be useless, but they are 
all we have to offer. We understand why you 
are there, and know that your cause is ours 
too. And we thank you.” 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERA- 
TION TREATY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, while the 
Senate has not yet been called upon to 
pass judgment on the so-called Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, that treaty has 
been the subject of deep concern and 
discussion in Europe. 

One of the students of the treaty in 
Europe is Prof. Paul L. Peeters, an Amer- 
ican citizen now teaching in Salzburg, 
Austria. 

I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Peeters’ analysis of the treaty be 
printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
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tion and considered judgment of all 
Members of the Senate. I believe it raises 
a number of points with which the Sen- 
ate may eventually have to deal. 

There being no objection, the anal- 
ysis was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY: THE NUCLEAR 
GUARANTEE 
(By Prof. Paul L. Peeters) 

It seems necessary to review once more 
the value of a nuclear guarantee in the 
framework of the proposed nonproliferation 
treaty, i.e. the guarantee against nuclear 
blackmail which the nuclear powers would 
give to the non-nuclear states. 


I. INTRINSIC UNCLARITY 


1. The definition of “blackmail” cannot be 
clearly stated and will never be. 

What is blackmail? Who will determine 
that the United States, China, or Russia 
blackmails somebody else? The International 
Court of The Hague, the United Nations, 
public opinion? 

It is more than evident that the proposed 
guarantee will be totally depreciated by its 
own unclarity. It will soon be taken for 
granted that it is meaningless. 

2. Neither Russia nor the United States 
can commit themselves to any specific course 
of action. 

As a matter of fact, it would be sheer 
madness for them to enter into any firm 
commitment of this nature; and that means 
that the more solemnly such a commitment 
would be asserted, the more reason one 
would have to doubt about its credibility. 

8. The guarantee against nuclear black- 
mail will be given in the form of a multi- 
lateral treaty; enforcement action is also 
likely to be promised by the nuclear powers 
in the form of a United Nations interven- 
tion, etc. 

The multilateral character of the nuclear 
guarantee alone would be enough to de- 
prive it of elementary credibility. 


I. THE GUARANTEE AND US POLICY 


1, As in the case of the United Natons and 
other idealistic ventures in world politics, 
the United States will be alone in the world 
to believe in the creation of its own idealism. 

The less credible the guarantee will be to 
the rest of the world, the more US policy- 
makers will try to render it meaningful. 
Now it is true that the guarantee could be 
made meaningful and credible through en- 
forcement. However, if a situation would 
arise where the United States would have to 
execute the guarantee, American actions 
will be guided—particularly if there is any 
real risk of retaliation against the United 
States themselves—by the American na- 
tional interests, by US treaty commitments 
and the requirements of the situation in 
general, but definitely not (hopefully not!) 
by a vague and multilateral guarantee such 
as the one now being considered. 

Since the US policy-makers will probably 
want to make the guarantee credible (and 
could not make it credible through en- 
forcement), they are likely to achieve the 
desired result through leaning over back- 
wards and promoting, not what is good in 
the guarantee (i.e. the guarantee itself) but 
its worst features: multilateralism or the 
dissolving of a US commitment into a re- 
course to the UN, etc.; bilateralism: the US 
and the USSR as co-partners in world affairs, 
etc.; vagueness and so on. 

2. In better times, declarations such as 
the guarantee against nuclear blackmail 
given in October 1964 by President Johnson 
were considered actively, dynamically, i.e. 
they were intended to lay down the founda- 
tion for possible U.S. action or intervention 
in a crisis. 

It is most important to understand that 
the guarantee now being considered—a mul- 
tilateral guarantee, assorted bilaterally by 
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the United States and the Soviet Union, in 
the framework of a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty—, is the very opposite of a declaration 
of policy by which the United States, as a 
sovereign country, declares that it will inter- 
vene to protect any country victim of nuclear 
blackmail against aggression by a nuclear 
power. The guarantee being considered is, 
from the standpoint of unilateral, sovereign 
action by the United States, a liability, an 
idealistic negation of its own soverelgnty and 
not the assertion of it. 

Far from building strength into US policy, 
the proposed guarantee must be viewed as 
one more element that will contribute to the 
decadence of US policy: America isolates it- 
self by its own idealism and confusion, it sets 
its dead notions before its living friends, it 
abdicates its real leadership for the sake of 
displaying “creativity” in international af- 
fairs, etc. 

3. In view of the unclarity of the black- 
mail concept, it is evident that any interven- 
tion by the United States could be described 
by its enemy and world opinion as nuclear 
blackmail. 

It seems likely that, when the United States 
will determine that an intervention is neces- 
sary, it will not be impressed by an accusa- 
tion of nuclear blackmail, However, the ac- 
cusation and the behavior of the United 
States towards that accusation will prove 
how meaningless the nuclear guarantee is. 

Ill. THE GUARANTEE AND THE SOVIET UNION 

As usual, some American policy-makers 
seem to reason as if the Soviet Union and 
the United States would find themselves in 
the same position in relation to that guar- 
antee since both countries place their signa- 
ture on the same scrap of paper. 

But this is far from being the case, of 
course. The negative impact which the nu- 
clear guarantee could have on the course 
of US policy has already been summarily 
explained. In contradistinction, the Soviet 
Union will make a realistic use of the guaran- 
tee and of the nuclear nonproliferation pol- 
icy, of which the guarantee is a part: 

The USSR will feel no inhibition about vio- 
lating that guarantee, if need be; 

The Kremlin could also seek to take ad- 
vantage of the policy of co-partnership with 
the United States, implicit in the US non- 
proliferation policy, thus seeking to divide 
the West, etc. 

Any situation involving China or the 
United States will raise directly or indirectly 
the question of possible nuclear blackmail. 
That means that, in virtually all important 
situations, the Soviet Union would acquire 
the right to meddle in its capacity of a guar- 
antor against nuclear blackmail. 

It is likely that the USSR will not be able 
to use that possibility effectively. Yet one 
thing is certain: the moment the USSR be- 
gins using the guarantee for meddling, that 
guarantee loses all effectiveness. (Should that 
happen; should the guarantee be abused by 
the USSR—and contrary to what I said 
above—the guarantee could have a certain 
usefulness for the United States as a basis 
for intervention, as an anti-Russian propa- 
ganda theme, etc.) 

In any situation involving China, the So- 
viet Union would never invoke the guarantee, 
except if it is in its interest to do so, that 
means if the USSR would want to use that 
guarantee to justify some intervention to 
contain China or any other purpose. 

IV. THE GUARANTEE AND THE NON-NUCLEAR 

POWERS 


For countries such as Brazil, the guarantee 
is worthless and no reason for them to feel 
any greater enthusiasm for the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

For India, Burma or Japan, the usefulness 
of the guarantee is decreased by the fact 
that China will not sign the treaty. It is sec- 
ondly self-evident that the nuclear powers 
will counter any Chinese threat with conven- 
tional means only. A nuclear reaction against 
China would never be initiated by the United 
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States in reaction to sheer blackmail but 
only perhaps after China has used nuclear 
weapons in a war. 

As far as Europe is concerned, the follow- 
ing could be said: 

(i) The nuclear guarantee adds nothing 
to previous US commitments, and therefore 
could not present it as an inducement to 
sign the forthcoming nonproliferation treaty. 

(ii) It could be said that the guarantee is 
offered by the United States in answer to a 
demand of the non-nuclear states for con- 
cessions on the part of the nuclear powers, 
etc. 

This meaningless concession to a view- 
point which is known not to represent the 
Allies’ real reason for opposing the treaty 
falls into a pattern of pressure by the United 
States against its NATO Allies, This pressure, 
that cleverness is Machiavellian. 

It is very important to realize that the 
anti-European toughness and Machiavellism 
displayed by the US in this instance give to 
US policy—as seen from the standpoint of 
the US policymakers—a false, deceitful im- 
pression of greatness. 

(iii) Because of its anti-European context, 
the nuclear guarantee clearly tends to de- 
preciate the US commitment under NATO; a 
reapproachment policy replaces an alliance 
policy; multilateralism and confusion re- 
place a firm commitment which held an al- 
liance together, etc. 


COMPENSATION FOR INNOCENT 
VICTIMS OF CRIME 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, as 
the threat and fear of crime continue 
to increase as a national issue, there is 
an increasing necessity to do something 
about the innocent victims of crime. 

Two articles published recently in the 
Washington Post report that Maryland is 
following the lead of New York in acting 
on this matter. It is time that the Fed- 
eral Government also take action and 
provide leadership to other States. My 
bill, S. 646, would provide for such a 
system of compensation to meet the costs 
of being a crime victim in areas of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

The bill passed by the Maryland Sen- 
ate states the problem well: 

Many innocent persons suffer personal 
physical injuries or death as a result of 
criminal acts or in their efforts to prevent 
crime or apprehend persons committing 
crimes. 

Such persons or their dependents may 
suffer disability, incur financial hardships or 
become dependent upon public assistance. 

It is the legislature's intent that aid, care 
and support be provided by the State as a 
matter of moral responsibility. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles from the 
Washington Post of March 5 and March 
8, under the titles “Crime Victims’ Com- 
pensation Bill Advances” and “Maryland 
Senate Votes Two Anticrime Bills,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1968] 
CRIME VICTIMS’ COMPENSATION BILL 
ADVANCES 
(By Richard Homan) 

ANNAPOLIS, March 4.—A bill that would 
compensate needy victims of crime in Mary- 
land was given initial approval today in the 
State Senate. The measure would allow up 
to $30,000 in case of death. 

Patterned after a program initiated last 
year in New York, the bill would also pro- 
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vide for compensation to a person injured 
while attempting to apprehend a felon, 

The first-year costs of the program, which 
would go into effect July 1, were estimated 
at $25,000 for administration and $200,000 
for awards. It would be financed by a $5 in- 
crease in court costs for criminal convictions. 

Action on the bill, which had the ap- 
proval of the Senate Judicial Proceedings 
Committee and the Legislative Council, 
came as concern about street crimes grew in 
the Senate. 

A bill that would triple the prescribed sen- 
tences for most crimes of violence, and re- 
quire imposition of the 40-year maximum 
sentence for third offenders, moved toward 
final Senate approval. 

“This is society’s answer to coddling,” the 
sponsor of the sentencing bill, Sen. Carl L. 
Friedler (D-Baltimore) told the Senate. 

The crime victims’ bill would create a 
three-man Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Board that would review claims and make 
awards. 

Compensation would be based on the scale 
of benefits of the Workman's Compensation 
Act, which ranges from $100 for minor in- 
juries to $16,000 for total disability and 
$30,000 for death. 

The victim or his immediate family would 
be eligible for compensation. 

The Board could also compensate the vic- 
tims for out-of-pocket expenses and lost sal- 
aries and could make emergency awards up 
to $500 before a final decision. 

To be eligible, the victim must show 
“serious financial hardship” and loss of at 
least $100 or two weeks of work. 

The program would not cover motor vehicle 
offenses. The Board's determination of 
whether a victim should be compensated 
would not depend on whether the alleged 
offender was prosecuted or convicted. 

The only opposition today came from Sen. 
Frederick C. Malkus Jr. (D-Lower Shore) 
who in past years based his refusal to vote 
for the abolition of capital punishment on 
the absence of such compensation legislation. 
Today Malkus told the Senate that such a 
bill would be too expensive. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1968] 
MARYLAND SENATE VOTES Two ANTICRIME 
BILLs 


(By Richard Homan) 

ANNAPOLIS, March 7,—Maryland’s Senate 
passed bills today that would crack down on 
criminals and aid their victims. 

Both bills must go to the House, where 
their chances are considered good if they 
can be acted on before the session ends 
March 26. 

One bill would triple the length of prison 
sentences for most crimes of violence. 

The other would provide a system for com- 
pensating needy victims of crime—up to 
$30,000 in case of death. 

Passage of both bills without opposition 
came after two weeks of repeated Senate 
discussion about increased street crimes, 
especially in Baltimore. 

During that period, the Senate failed, in a 
tie vote, to approve a bill that virtually 
would have abolished the death penalty, with 
several senators arguing that “this is not 
the time” for such a move. 

The sentencing bill would prescribe mini- 
mum sentences of eight years and a maxi- 
mum of 40 for most violent crimes, including 
rape, assault, manslaughter, arson and rob- 
bery. 

It would leave judges with their present 
discretion to ignore prescribed sentences for 
first offenders but it would require at least 
probation for the minimum sentence period 
for second offenders. 

Third offenders would receive mandatory 
maximum sentences with drastically reduced 
parole possibilities. 
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Sentences for these crimes now range from 
one to 21 years. 


BASED ON NEW YORK LAW 


The bill that would compensate victims 
and persons injured trying to prevent a 
crime or catch a criminal is based on one 
enacted last year in New York. 

It would create a Criminal Injuries Com- 
pensation Board, which could pay money to 
crime victims or their immediate families if 
they have suffered “serious financial hard- 
ship.” 

“The legislature finds and determines that 
there is a need for government financial 
assistance for such victims of crime,” the bill 
said. 

“Many innocent persons suffer personal 
physical injuries or death as a result of crim- 
inal acts or in their efforts to prevent crime 
or apprehend persons committing crimes, 
Such persons or their dependents may suf- 
fer disability, incur financial hardships or 
become dependent upon public assistance. 

“It is the legislature’s intent that aid, care 
and support be provided by the State, as a 
matter of moral responsibility.” 

HOW IT WOULD PAY OFF 

The Commission would follow the scale of 
benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which range from $100 for minor in- 
juries to $15,000 for total disability and $30,- 
000 for death, It also could reimburse vic- 
tims for out-of-pocket losses, To be eligible, 
a person would have to lose at least $100 or 
two weeks of work. 

State officials estimate the program would 
cost $25,000 to administer the first year and 
would dispense $200,000 in benefits. It would 
be financed by a $5 increase in the court 
costs for criminal convictions. 


BUREAUCRATIC RUNAROUND 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the editorial page of the Washington Post 
of March 1, 1968, carried a letter from a 
citizen entitled “Bureaucratic Run- 
around.” The Post editorialized on this 
letter in an editorial entitled “District of 
Columbia Runaround.” 

I urge my colleagues to read both the 
letter and the editorial, for both give an 
indication of why I am supporting an 
ombudsman bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the extension of the Freedom 
of Information Act to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Rrecorp, the above-men- 
tioned items from the Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 1, 1968] 
Disrricr OF COLUMBIA RUNAROUND 


We print on this page today a letter from 
a local citizen who complains that when he 
sought information on the legal limit on 
interest and/or fees that may be charged 
here he encountered a frustrating runaround 
from District employees and officials. In the 
end, R. P. Hillery reports, he was told to 
consult a lawyer. The story is typical of many 
we hear of indifference toward citizens’ prob- 
lems at the District Building. 

The city has a vital interest in obedience 
to its laws. It should not turn a deaf ear 
when citizens ask in good faith what the 
law requires. In these days of widespread 
legal aid one would think that the process 
ought to begin with governments informing 
inquiring citizens about what their laws re- 
quire. The absence of local suffrage in the 
District is a very poor excuse for this kind 
of indifference to a citizen’s right to know 
the law. 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 1, 1968] 
BUREAUCRATIC RUNAROUND 


I was quite disturbed over my difficulty in 
obtaining information from offices of the 
District Government regarding the usury 
laws of the District. 

I have cause to question the legal limit 
which could be charged as interest and/or 
fees by a corporation to another corporation 
and by an individual to a corporation, 

Now this information was obviously avail- 
able to me by calling our attorneys, Hogan 
& Hartson. However, in view of the consid- 
erable publicity recently in the newspapers 
regarding interest rates and loan shark oper- 
ators I thought it might be interesting to 
find out what information was readily ob- 
tainable by a person who could not afford 
to contact a lawyer or did not have reason- 
able access to a lawyer. Therefore I asked 
my secretary to call the District Government 
to obtain the information. 

My secretary called 629-4651 and was re- 
ferred to RE 7-4575. The person answering 
this number referred her to 783-5700 and 
when this number answered they gave her 
another number which turned out to be 
a recording stating the number was not in 
service. 

Later I called the District of Columbia 
information and was told to call the Cor- 
porate Counsel. I was told there that they 
were the criminal enforcement division and 
to call still another number. Three more 
calls, each giving me another number to call, 
finally netted me the information that Mr. 
Smith could answer my questions. 

Mr. Smith said he could not answer and 
that I should call the U.S. Attorney's office 
because they prosecuted all usury cases. I 
said I did not want to prosecute anyone, I 
just wanted to know what interest was 
allowed by law. He said, “Oh, I thought you 
had a complaint. If you just want informa- 
tion, call a lawyer.” I said that would cost 
me twenty dollars. He said “at least.” I asked 
what does some poor person do that can’t 
afford that. He replied, “I don’t know but 
we cannot go around taking the income out 
of the lawyers’ hands.” 

I finally called our attorneys and was given 
a very concise and educational summary of 
the laws and some recent cases which may 
in effect change present practices somewhat 
as far as corporations are concerned, 

My point in bringing this to your attention 
rather than simply complaining to someone 
such as Mayor Washington is that it seems 
to me that massive public attention is much 
more effective. 

Now we hear much about improving the 
lot of the less fortunate citizen and/or the 
hard-core poor. Huge sums of the taxpayers’ 
money are spent on programs to aid the poor 
and underprivileged, Additional huge sums 
are spent supporting the government bu- 
reacracy at all levels including the District 
Government. 

In spite of all these tax dollars and after 
all the hue and cry over interest rates and 
usury, I was unable to find out what interest 
the law allows in two hours of telephoning 
District offices. 

Perhaps your paper can press (pardon the 
pun) for a change. 

This is only one of the legions of prob- 
lems in government procedure. Anyway, 
someone should start to do something. 

R. P. HILLERY. 

WASHINGTON. 


PRESIDENT FOCUSES NATION’S AT- 
TENTION IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message to Congress on 
the District of Columbia demonstrates 
America’s commitment to remake our 
Capital into the Nation’s model city. 
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During the Johnson years, the atten- 
tion of the Nation has been focused on 
the needs of the people of Washington 
not just on its tourist attractions. 

For the first time, a national deter- 
mination developed to improve condi- 
tions in Washington. 

For the first time, a national deter- 
mination has developed to improve con- 
ditions in Washington. For the first time, 
the Government of the District has been 
modernized to meet the needs of its 
people. And now, for the first time, we 
are on the verge of having an elected 
school board for the District. 

But these achievements, as important 
as they are, do not permit us to rest. 
Rather they are a call to further action, 
a call to which President Johnson’s mes- 
sage responds. 

A strong attack on crime will be 
mounted to insure that progress de- 
velops in a climate of public order and 
individual safety. District schools will be 
upgraded to make education in the Dis- 
trict a rewarding experience rather than 
a disappointing venture. Programs are 
also offered to close the housing gap and 
to employ the jobless. 

These programs, along with proposals 
for further strengthening the District’s 
governmental machinery, mark an im- 
portant day for the District. 

We must act with boldness and speed 
to put the President’s proposals into ac- 
tion for the problems of the District 
cannot wait. 


FAIR TRIAL, FREE PRESS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently the American Bar Association 
adopted certain guidelines dealing with 
the restriction of news in precriminal 
trial publicity. At that time I urged that 
great caution be exercised by both the 
Federal Government and the State bar 
associations before adopting these 
guidelines. 

Since the ABA acted, a number of edi- 
torials have appeared across the country 
commenting on this action, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert some of 
them in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Feb. 21, 1968] 
Free Press Is THE WATCHDOG 

Without a free press there can be no 
assurance to the people and the defendant 
of a fair trial. 

This is the heart of the First Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution and it was ignored 
when the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association voted to restrict the release 
of crime news to newspapermen. 

There are clear cases of abuse by some 
newspapers in hysterical coverage of sensa- 
tional crime stories. There have been cases 
of the public being whipped into a lynch 
mood by intemperate writers and editors. 

But whatever the sins of some newspapers, 
the American press is the watchdog of our 
very complicated society. It is the first pur- 
pose of the First Amendment to protect the 
citizen from the excesses of government by 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and freedom 
of press. No government official, whether the 
President or a lawyer who is an officer of the 
courts, should be permitted to cloak himself 
from the public eye. 

When the newspapermen are barred from 
full knowledge of what goes on in govern- 
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ment, the citizen has no protection against 
bribery, crookedness and the ultimate evil 
of secret trials. 

For when the doors of the courts are closed 
to the people, there is no assurance that the 
innocent will go free and the guilty will go 
to prison. 

The new rules of conduct for lawyers and 
judges could be used to keep the public 
from learning of secret arrests. The rules 
would permit lawyers and judges to send 
the newspapermen and the public out of 
the courtroom during pre-trial hearings and 
during any part of a trial conducted while 
the jury is excused. 

In the name of a fair trial, the American 
Bar Association would permit the star cham- 
ber proceedings that exist today in totali- 
tarian countries. 

When the new rules on crime information 
were proposed two years ago, Judge George 
Edwards of the U.S. District Court of Appeals 
called them “the most dangerous threat to 
the American ideal of free speech and press 
since the days of Joe McCarthy.” 

There is much talk these days of managed 
news and manipulation of the facts about 
the U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia. 

What the Bar Association now proposes is 
to manage the news about crime which is at 
the heart of a domestic crisis. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Feb. 23, 
1968] 

COUNTER TO First AMENDMENT: NEWMAN SAYS 

CRIME News CURBS “UNCONSTITUTIONAL” 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The author of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association’s report, 
“Free Press and Fair Trial,” says the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s new rules designed to 
restrict the release of crime news are un- 
constitutional. 

Sam Ragan, executive news editor of The 
Raleigh News and Observer-Raleigh Times, 
said the recommendations adopted by the 
ABA's House of Delegates this week con- 
stitute a prior restraint which goes counter 
to First Amendment guarantee” in the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The House of Delegates, policy-making 
body for the Bar Association, approved new 
recommendations to lawyers and judges con- 
cerning information that can be released to 
news media in criminal cases. 

Supporters of the rules contend they will 
help accused persons receive fair trials. 

Ragan, a former president of the Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors and currently 
vice chairman of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Freedom of Information 
Committee, said, “this is not the time to 
drape a cloak of secrecy over criminals and 
the commission of criminal acts.” 

Ragan also said, “The American press, of 
course, must continue to gather and print 
the news, making its own decisions rather 
than having either lawyers or police decid- 
ing what it should print and not print.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 23, 1968] 


RESTRICTIONS ON PERRY MASON 


Again the American Bar Association has 
moved to restrict the conduct of lawyers 
and judges in their dealings with the press 
in criminal cases. Where to draw the line— 
between protecting the rights of the accused 
and giving the public a free-wheeling ac- 
count of crime and punishment—has al- 
ways been difficult. 

In effect two American constitutional 
guarantees, freedom of the press and the 
right to a fair trial, are here in conflict. 

In Britain, where press freedom is not 
constitutionally guaranteed, the rules on 
court press coverage are tighter. News ac- 
counts of the arrest of the accused, police 
statements that he has confessed, a sum- 
mary of the anticipated evidence against 
him, pretrial photographs—all of these 
American practices are forbidden. The British 
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courts enforce their strictness with their 
contempt power. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
there have even been requests from news- 
papers and television that the media be ad- 
mitted directly into the courtroom—de- 
mands for the right to take pictures during 
trial, and to broadcast and televise court 
proceedings. The argument is that wider 
publicity—for instance the televised trial 
of a man accused of planting a bomb in an 
airplane—would more effectively deter crime. 

But no one misses the obvious point that 
a dramatic criminal case, well publicized, 
could build newspaper circulation and boost 
TV ratings. 

It is against this background that the 
American Bar Association, overriding news 
Media objections, has approved new proce- 
dures. State bar associations are likely to 
follow the ABA’s lead; thus disbarment 
could threaten noncooperating lawyers. Trial 
judges are likely to adopt the rulings. 

The chief proposal would declare it un- 
ethical for any public prosecutor or defense 
lawyer to tell the press anything about a 
pending case except the basic identifying 
facts. There would be no mention of prior 
arrest record, confession, or witnesses to be 
called—and no suggestions about possible 
guilt. The danger here, it seems to us, lies 
in the possibility of a complete shutdown 
on communications between police (or 
sheriff) and press, at the time of arrest, 
when surely the public deserves to know 
something of what's going on. 

The basic essential aim, in all this, is a 
fair trial, a trial with unprejudiced jury, 
unprejudiced public atmosphere, fair tac- 
tics, no jump-the-gun reportorial conclu- 
sions. 

Judges already had a lot of restriction- 
power if they wished to use it. We shall see 
whether the new rules leave the public mind 
less sensationalized—or less alerted to pres- 
ent-day dangers. 


— 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Feb. 26, 
1968] 


Justice at SECRET PRETRIAL HEARINGS? 


Since 1960 the rate of major crimes has in- 
creased by an astonishing 88 per cent, Mem- 
bers of Congress who returned to Washington 
on January after a month's recess reported 
that their constituents were as much con- 
cerned about the crime problems as the war 
in Viet Nam. 

This is the time chosen by the American 
Bar association’s house of delegates to recom- 
mend rules to suppress news about the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. One proposal 
is to exclude the public, including repre- 
sentatives of the news media, from pretrial 
hearings. 

A defendant’s motion to exclude the public 
should be granted, says the A.B.A., “in any 
preliminary hearing, bail hearing, or other 
pretrial hearing in a criminal case, including 
a motion to suppress evidence.” 

Whoever drafted this proposal, or whoever 
voted for it, must have had scanty experi- 
ence in the criminal courts. Only a few cases 
go to trial before a jury. Most cases are 
decided by a plea of guilty, or by a bench 
trial, or by dismissal of the charges at pre- 
liminary hearings. The outcome of a great 
many cases is decided when prosecutors agree 
to let defendants plead guilty to lesser 
charges so that they escape punishment on 
more serious charges. 

Pretrial hearings therefore are the key mo- 
ments in most criminal proceedings. This is 
the time when a powerful politician can ac- 
company a defense lawyer to a judge's cham- 
bers and, without doing more than exchange 
friendy greetings, influence the outcome of 
a case. 

This is the time when motions to suppress 
the evidence may be heard, Many criminal 
cases end at such hearings, or their outcome 
is decided there. If they are held in secret, 
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the opportunity to do favors and to forget 
about justice will be greatly enlarged. 

We don’t mean to imply that miscarriages 
of justice are mostly the fault of judges and 
defense attorneys. Prosecutors, too, make 
mistakes, sometimes from incompetence, 
sometimes from dishonesty, and sometimes 
from eagerness to progress in the political 
organization and thus reach higher political 
Office. If prosecutors can operate in secret 
pretrial proceedings we might as well aban- 
don all hope for better administration of 
justice. 

Many judges are scrupulously fair, scrupu- 
lously honest. Some of them have told us 
that they welcome press coverage of all their 
activities. Often a judge is approached by 
a powerful member of his profession, perhaps 
a politician, with a request for a favor which 
would violate the canons of the American 
Bar Association and, perhaps, the Ilinois 
statutes. 

“I couldn't do such a thing,” the judge 
can tell his caller. “The press would be on 
my neck.” 

But if all pretrial hearings are held in 
secret the judges will not be safe from such 
requests. Everything will be handled quietly 
in chambers. 

Congress and the American people are con- 
cerned about the crime rate. These are some 
of the realities of the administration of jus- 
tice. The house of delegates of the A. B. A. 
is in a never-never land. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF U.N. 
STAND ON HUMAN RIGHTS GIVES 
FULL SIGNIFICANCE TO HOPE FOR 
RATIFICATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, 1968 
marks the 20th anniversary of the United 
Nation’s adoption of the Universal Dec- 
laration on Human Rights. 

In tribute to this observance of Inter- 
national Human Rights Year, the U.N. 
General Assembly has voiced the hope 
that all member states will vote ratifica- 
tion of the human rights conventions. 

Two American Presidents, since 1949, 
have submitted to the Senate five human 
rights conventions—the Conventions on 
Genocide, Freedom of Association, Forced 
Labor, Political Rights of Women, and 
Slavery. 

Of these five treaties, our Nation is a 
party only to a Supplementary Conven- 
tion on Slavery. It is a matter of record 
that the United States during the ad- 
ministration of President Calvin Cool- 
idge, signed a League of Nations Conven- 
tion on Slavery. Ratification came during 
the term of President Herbert Hoover. 

It is a matter of record that our Nation 
only became a formal partner to the 
Supplementary Slavery Convention on 
December 6, 1967. 

It is indeed unfortunate but the Senate 
has not even had a chance to vote on 
any of the other four human rights con- 
ventions. They have never seen the light 
of day since they were referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Hearings 
were held on three of them, but the full 
committee has never reported any of 
them. 

I once again urge the Senate to act in 
order to halt the contradiction between 
this Nation’s proven commitment to the 
cause of human rights and our egregious 
failure to join internationally in estab- 
lishing minimum level universal stand- 
ards. 
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TRAVELING AMERICAN MAKES 
SENSE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, with 
our balance-of-payments problem reach- 
ing crisis proportions, I believe it is per- 
fectly fair and reasonable to ask more 
Americans to fiy U.S. airlines or sail 
upon American ships. This is not only 
a national crisis demanding such action. 
It has the widest imaginable worldwide 
ramifications. The dollar is now in the 
very front of the line. 

I suggest this course of action con- 
fident that our friends overseas will real- 
ize that this is only a temporary act to 
cope with an emergency, In the long run 
the world travel industry will gain from 
such action much more so than if re- 
strictions were imposed on U.S. travelers. 

I congratulate our distinguished col- 
league, Senator SYMINGTON, for his re- 
cent statement to the Senate urging this 
course of action. 

There must be a constructive alterna- 
tive, and it seems that this is it. I com- 
mend this course of action to the other 
Members of this body. 


APPOINTMENT OF BEN W. HEINE- 
MAN AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON THE NATION’S WEL- 
FARE PROGRAM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968, the Sheboygan Press, one of 
Wisconsin’s most respected newspapers, 
printed an editorial noting the appoint- 
ment of Ben W. Heineman as Chairman 
of the President’s Commission on the Na- 
tion’s Welfare Program. The Press edi- 
torial lists some of the highlights of Mr. 
Heineman’s public service, such as his 
serving on the Chicago Conference on 
Fair Housing and his appointment as as- 
sistant attorney general of the State of 
Illinois. It goes on to discuss the great 
importance of revising our present out- 
moded welfare system and Mr. Heine- 
man’s unique qualifications for dealing 
with this problem, In conclusion, the edi- 
torial states that— 

His appointment to this new position au- 
gurs well for considerable improvement in 
the handling of the Nation’s public aid 
problems. 


Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
Ben Heineman is a native of Wisconsin, it 
is fitting that such a fine tribute should 
be paid to him in a leading Wisconsin 
newspaper. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this Sheboygan Press edi- 
torial be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POVERTY PROSPECTS 

It is encouraging to note that Ben W. 
Heineman, newly appointed chairman of a 
19-member presidential commission on the 
nation’s welfare program, has announced 
plans for a complete evaluation of America’s 
welfare systems and will seek “both conven- 
tional and unconventional” solution of pub- 
lic aid problems. 

It would indeed be difficult to find a man 
more qualified for the task at hand than Mr. 
Heineman who has proved himself both an 
exceptional businessman and a public serv- 
ant who produces constructive results in 
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whatever assignments are given him in local, 
state and national projects. In 1956 he took 
over the deficit-ridden Chicago and North 
Western railroad and in 1966 showed a profit 
of $26 million, 

As a public servant he has served success- 
fully as chairman of the 1966 Conference on 
Civil Rights, the Chicago Conference on Fair 
Housing, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development—a study which resulted 
in the Department of Transportation—the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education and a 
member of the Illinois Telecommunications 
Commission. Under the late Goy. Adlai Ste- 
venson, Mr. Heineman was appointed assist- 
ant attorney general of Illinois and as such 
he put an end to a $10 million cigarette tax 
fraud. These are just the highlights of his 
public service career. 

President Johnson was right when he said 
the present welfare system “is outmoded” 
and added, that it “pleases no one. It is criti- 
cized by liberals and conservatives, by the 
poor and the wealthy, by the social workers 
and politicians, by whites and Negroes in 
every area of the nation.” 

That Mr. Heineman hopes to constructively 
coordinate national state and local welfare 
work was indicated by his opening state- 
ment when he said: We plan to examine all 
aspects of welfare and public assistance to 
see whether the program developed in the 
1930s is appropriate in the 1960s and 1970s. 
I also intend to review federal and state 
relationships and whether the present means 
of financing welfare is best.“ 

A native of Wausau, Wis., Mr. Heineman’s 
past performances in public service have won 
him a nationwide reputation. His appoint- 
ment to his new position augurs well for 
considerable improvement in the handling of 
the nation’s public aid problems. 


AIRPORT DELAYS: A SERIOUS 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, the fast 
growth of air traffic is putting a strain 
on our large metropolitan airports even 
before the arrival of the jumbo jets and 
supersonic transports of the 197078. New 
York City, with 11 percent of the Na- 
tion’s domestic air passenger traffic and 
more than half the international, is 
most deeply involved. 

It has been known for years that big- 
city airports—so-called hub airports— 
were on the way to saturation. A 
stepped-up program at the trouble spots 
could have averted some of the problems 
now upon us. 

But action has awaited results of a 
series of studies kept secret by the ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Transportation so that now the airlines, 
manufacturers, and local governments 
2 increasing chaos for lack of a master 
plan. 

The White House in 1965 announced 
the formation of a Presidential task 
force on the problems of airport devel- 
opment. The membership of the task 
force was secret, the goals of the task 
force were secret, and the report which 
allegedly went to the White House was 
secret. 

The second chapter of the cloak-and- 
dagger story concerns the report on 
airway modernization conducted by the 
Federal Aviation Agency. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation for some in- 
scrutable reasons has buried this as well. 
And, finally, in January the press re- 
ported a briefing “not to be attributed” 
where “certain officials told of the De- 
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partment’s plans to seek some legisla- 
tion sometime this spring. 

It is time for the Department to step 
out from the shadows and to look 
around and see that these delays are 
compounding problems, not solving 
them. 

This lack of action is of grave concern 
not only to air travelers but to the non- 
flying majority of our people, especially 
in our cities which depend on quick 
linkage with their market areas, both 
domestic and foreign. 

Several billion dollars must be spent 
within the next few years on USS. air- 
ports, terminal buildings, parking lots, 
and access roads as well as on the mod- 
ernization and safety of the airways sys- 
tems aloft. The already overburdened 
Federal budget cannot and should not 
cover this amount out of general tax 
revenues. Part will be contributed by 
State and local governments and the rest 
must be raised by user charges such as 
passenger ticket taxes and by increased 
fuel taxes, as suggested by legislation 
which I introduced last August to estab- 
lish an Airport Development Fund for 
this purpose. 

An immediate start on specific legisla- 
tion is necessary, if we are to enact an 
adequate program in the present session 
of Congress. Even so, few projects can 
be finished within 2 or 3 years after work 
is begun. Thus, congestion will get 
worse before it gets better. Meanwhile, it 
will take the highest type of leadership 
and ingenuity to make the most of exist- 
ing facilities. 

As a member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which established 
the Department, I was aware that we 
would have to allow some time for the 
new Department to get fully organized 
after it went into operation on April 1, 
1967. In setting up this Department, we 
created a delicate balance between the 
various modes of travel; the Depart- 
ment’s leadership must be exceedingly 
strong and determined not to miscalcu- 
late its responsibility simply because of 
pressure from one faction or another. 
There was no reason to delay steps that 
were urgent for air commerce and air 
safety a year ago, and now are reaching 
crisis stage. 

Congestion around New York and other 
metropolitan centers is appallingly ob- 
vious to anyone who goes to a major air- 
port on rush hours and sees the jam of 
auto traffic outside, the crowds at the 
ticket counters, and lines of aircraft 
awaiting their takeoff. Many experts 
have predicted that the John F. Kennedy 
Airport will reach the saturation point 
by the end of this year. 

An idea of what we might expect in the 
future was demonstrated on Friday, Sep- 
tember 24, 1964, at Kennedy Airport. Be- 
ginning at 2 p.m., departure delays be- 
gan to increase. By 6 p.m. 41 aircraft were 
waiting to take off with an average delay 
of 1 hour and 50 minutes. Congestion had 
built up until by 10 p.m. the average delay 
for departing aircraft had climbed to 
3 hours and 35 minutes. Many waited 
more than 4 hours. Such delays are said 
to cost air travelers and the airlines close 
to $100 million a year, not to mention 
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ground traffic jams. A recent FAA re- 
port predicts an average delay of 1 to 2 
hours at John F. Kennedy in 1970; at 
Newark by 1974; at La Guardia by 1976; 
at Chicago’s O’Hare by 1972; and at Los 
Angeles International by 1975. 

The crucial fact which many have 
overlooked is that the business of air 
transportation in an area like Metro- 
politan New York exceeds $1 billion. The 
airport congestion dilemma is of signifi- 
cance not only to those who actually 
travel. It affects the livelihood of thou- 
sands who have never flown or even set 
foot in an air terminal—the hotel waiter, 
the taxi driver, the theater owner, and 
other thousands. 

In the New York metropolitan area, 
180,000 people earning more than $1 bil- 
lion a year have jobs directly related to 
air transportation according to Airport 
Services Management, the professional 
airport magazine whose February issue 
features an excellent study of New Lork's 
airports. 

Airplanes and the passengers and cargo 
they carry form the nucleus of a vast 
network of related industrial activity. 
About 53,000 people earning $450,000,000 
a year work at Kennedy International 
and LaGuardia airports in New York and 
at Newark and Teterboro airports in New 
Jersey. Elsewhere in the metropolitan 
area another 18,000 people earning $175,- 
000,000 are employea in air transpor- 
tation. 

Local purchases of materials, passen- 
ger service activities, ground transporta- 
tion, and visitor spending create another 
112,000 jobs paying about $725,000,000 
annually. The 7,500,000 air travelers 
visiting the area each year spend an esti- 
mated $720,000,000 locally for goods and 
services. 

In spite of these compelling figures, 
the Department of Transportation has 
taken no steps to cushion the impact 
which the continuing congestion crisis 
might have on so many lives. The Depart- 
ment has only given us a series of secret 
studies. 

Another example of the reticence in 
the Department on innovation has been 
demonstrated in its handling of develop- 
ment of short takeoff and landing air- 
craft—STOL. This new and exciting 
mode of air travel may have great po- 
tential to relieve congestion and perhaps 
revolutionize intercity mass transporta- 
tion. We may soon be talking in terms 
of flying from one city center to another 
city center hundreds of miles away. Not 
only would this relieve the congestion 
at the major hub airports but it will also 
play a major role in relieving our inter- 
city automobile travel and downtown to 
airport delays and costs. 

Such planes can land on short runways 
at slow speeds. For this purpose, short- 
landing aircraft strips must be developed 
so that STOL planes can land at hub 
airports without conflicting with jet traf- 
fic and can divert traffic away from hub 
fields through downtown “miniports.” 

The Secretary of Transportation is ap- 
parently not overly concerned with STOL 
development, however. While the FAA— 
an agency within the Department—is 
rushing tests of STOL aircraft stand- 
ards so that they might be in operation 
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within a year, Secretary Boyd talked in 
terms of STOL aircraft being 7 years 
away, at the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee hearings last August: 

We do not look to V/STOL and STOL air- 
craft as providing any immediate relief, as 
it is not anticipated that they will be a 
significant factor before 1975, 


It may be that this information gap is 
typical of the problems of this new 
agency. 

It is time to face the realities of the 
overly congested air system with a plan 
of action. 

Last August 31, I introduced a pro- 
posal to establish an Airport Develop- 
ment Fund which would be financed by 
user taxes. In view of the estimated $6 
billion requirement for airport develop- 
ment within the next 8 years, and the 
fact that the administration has failed to 
budget more than $65 million in the next 
fiscal year for Federal aid to airports, it 
seems to me that the Congress should, 
after all this time, have some definite 
proposal to consider. In my testimony be- 
fore the Senate Aviation Subcommittee 
last August, I said: 

During these hearings we have seen further 
examples of the failure of the administra- 
tion to really come to grips with this dilemma. 
The Secretary talked of financing as a cen- 
tral problem—and I certainly agree. Yet, al- 
though he suggested a $1 “head” tax to make 
extra funds available, he would not commit 
himself to any one approach when actually 
pinned down. I think it is time we took the 
big step forward and unite behind a single 
plan to raise funds for airport development. 
I propose such a plan today while being aware 
that the various aviation groups will criti- 
cize. The sooner we realize that no pian for 
airport development will satisfy all the in- 
terests concerned—or answer all the prob- 
lems—the sooner we can get on with doing 
the job as best we can. 


On December 7, 1967, when it became 
clear that the administration would not 
offer a bill during the last session, I wrote 
to Secretary Boyd asking for his com- 
ments on my bill. I finally received a 
reply on March 4, 1968—almost 3 months 
later—from Assistant Secretary M. Cecil 
Mackey. After all this time, the letter 
fails to set out any specific administra- 
tion recommendations or comments on 
my bill. Instead, the reply is a compen- 
dium of generalities such as— 

Airport development to increase capacity 
and relieve congestion is a matter which we 
in the Department of Transportation agree 
needs attention. 


Surely we can expect more of the De- 
partment than this. 

In summary, the following two steps 
ao * urgent to deal with the airport 
crisis: 

First. A report by the administration 
on necessary legislation for the financing 
of airports and airways should be sent to 
Congress immediately. 

Second. A priority list for the most ur- 
gent projects, including hub airport work, 
STOL strips, and reliever airports, should 
be set by FAA so the local governments 
can concentrate on the planning and fi- 
nancing of work most needed. Present 
listing in the National Airport plan 
among thousands of projects does not 
set any such priorities. 
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It is time we were able to look to the 
Department of Transportation for lead- 
ership in the aviation field. We in Con- 
gress have the obligation to insure that 
the public safety and the public con- 
venience are given the proper priorities. 
The tightening squeeze of airport conges- 
tion convinces me that we cannot be sat- 
isfied with the mystique of secret reports 
any longer. 


THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN FAVORS 
RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the rent 
supplement program is one of the most 
promising programs enacted by Con- 
gress in recent years, but it has also been 
one of the most controversial. As a strong 
proponent of this program, I was deeply 
gratified to receive not long ago a letter 
from a realtor in Philadelphia expressing 
support for rent supplements. The real- 
tor, Mr. David R. Allen, makes the point 
that the rent supplement program gives 
the small businessman a chance to play a 
3 in the creation of a better commu- 

y. 

I wish to commend Mr. Allen for his 
very thoughtful letter. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECoRD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Davin R. ALLEN, REALTOR, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 28, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH CLARK, 
House of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: May I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate you and the city 
of Philadelphia on the realistic and progres- 
sive rent subsidy program now in motion 
through the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 

Let me say that in twenty years the change 
in the real estate business has reached such 
dimensions that one often wonders “what 
happened to the free enterprise system?” 
Almost any transaction in my neighborhood 
office in one way or another goes through 
some government agency whether it is F.H.A., 
V. A., P. H. A., etc. 

Rental housing is a thing of the past as it 
is unprofitable for a small investor to get in- 
volved. The risk of tenant destruction, van- 
dalism, licensing and inspection harassment, 
low rents, unfair publicity as a slumlord will 
continue to drive private capital from the 
used house market leaving only the govern- 
ment to hold the bag. I feel this is not good 
because from experience I have seen a gov- 
ernment project usually cost two or three 
times as much to complete as one by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I like to see people live in decent clean 
homes and at present am decorating two 
homes, putting in gas heat, modern kitchen 
and modern bath and will be renting them 
under your rent subsidy program when pre- 
viously we would have sold them. You have 
to a great degree eliminated vandalism, low 
uncertain rents often uncollectible, collection 
problems, and destructive tenants. 

Once again the United States government 
is thinking in terms of the small business 
man playing a part in the creation of a better 
community. This is certainly a better direc- 
tion than the government spending $11,500 
to $20,000 per living unit which is now pro- 
duced by free enterprise for $95.00 per month. 

I am happy for the opportunity to con- 
structively contribute and to put my shoul- 
der to the wheel. With the help of your sub- 
sidy program, I believe it will ultimately help 
everyone. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin R. ALLEN. 
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“THE UNITED STATES SHOULD GET 
OUT OF VIETNAM”—4 YEARS 
LATER 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, “The 
time has come,” the New York Times 
stated vn March 11, 1968, in its leading 
editorial entitled “Suicidal Escalation,” 
“to abandon this bankrupt policy” of fur- 
ther escalating the U.S. military commit- 
ment in Vietnam. 

There is every reason to fear— 


The editorial continued— 


that a further escalation of the kind Gen- 
eral Westmoreland has proposed will create 
new problems of unprecedented proportions 
for the United States both at home and 
abroad. The effect will be to push off nego- 
tiations, not advance them. 


Or, as former U.S. Ambassador to Ja- 
pan, Edwin O. Reischauer, stated: 

We are bogged down in a seemingly end- 
less and increasingly hopeless dirty war.“ 
In our frenzy to keep our heads above the 
engulfing muck, we have given little thought 
to where we should be trying to go, not just 
in Vietnam, but in Asia as a whole. Osten- 
sibly we are still on the same course that led 
us into the Vietnamese swamp. But to con- 
tinue in this direction will only compound 
our difficulties. 


On March 10, 1964—4 years ago last 
Sunday—I made my first major speech in 
the Senate on the U.S. military involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

The title of that speech was: “The 
United States Should Get Out of Viet- 
nam.” 

Since that time I have repeated that 
advice time and time and time again. 

When I first spoke on March 10, 1964, 
the United States had about 16,000 so- 
called military advisers in South Viet- 
nam. 

Today, 4 years later, the armed land 
forces of the United States in South Viet- 
nam number over a half million men, 
with talk in Washington of sending an- 
other 100,000 to 200,000 men there. 

When I first spoke on March 10, 1964, 
the regular North Vietnamese troops in 
eee Vietnam numbered fewer than 

Today, 4 years later, the regular North 
Vietnamese troops in South Vietnam are 
estimated at 60,000. 

When I first spoke on March 10, 1964, 
200 U.S. military advisers had died in 
South Vietnam. 

Today, 4 years later, 18,000 youths 
have been killed in combat in South Viet- 
nam and the annual U.S. death rate in 
Vietnam has climbed to 25,000. 

As the able and distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] warned on 
March 7, 1968: 

The war is in danger of becoming more 
open-ended than just Vietnam. If that takes 
place, no one knows where or how it will 
end. We do know that there will be, in 
reality, no victory for anyone, only a legacy 
of distrust, suspicion, hatred, and horror, 
Let us not destroy Vietnam in order to save 
it, because in so doing we may well end by 
destroying ourselves at home and abroad. 
Let us play down a military solution to the 
war and play up the possibility of an honor- 
able, negotiated settlement. 

The pressure is on for an increase in U.S. 
strength in Vietnam above the 525,000 which 
had been set for July of this year, Before 
these forces are increased, I would most 
respectfully suggest that we face the reali- 
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ties of the past four years, see where we are, 
and try to look ahead. 


Such stocktaking is long past due. 

The time is long past to begin to de- 
escalate the U.S. military involvement in 
Vietnam and plan realistically as I stated 
4 years ago, “to get out of Vietn.m.” 

When I urged this course of action 4 
years ago, I stated: 

The time has come to reverse our policy of 
undertaking to defend areas such as South 
Vietnam, whose people are so reluctant to 
fend for themselves ...I urge the Presi- 
dent to take steps to disengage the United 
States immediately from this engagement. 


Had my advice been heeded in March 
1964 the lives of at least 18,800 fighting 
men would have been spared. 

On May 6, 1965, slightly more than a 
year after my first major speech on the 
subject, in explaining my vote against a 
supplemental appropriation to intensify 
the war in Vietnam, I pointed out: 

We are getting deeper and deeper into a 
quagmire from which we will have great 
difficulty in extricating ourselves with honor, 
with profit, or with success, and without the 
loss of still more American lives. 


At that time, less than 3 years ago, I 
noted that the war in Vietnam was cost- 
ing at the rate of over $4 billion a year 
“and it will probably be larger,” and that 
it was eroding the gains of the Great 
Society. 

So we can anticipate— 


I stated on May 6, 1965— 

that all the fine domestic programs which 
the President has presented and which have 
already met with wide and enthusiastic ac- 
claim from the American people, sorely 
needed and desirable e war 
against poverty, antipollution, e war 
against crime, landscape and urban beautifi- 
cation, resource development, wildlife and 
wilderness conservation, and much else—will 
go down the drain. The funds needed to carry 
out the President’s purpose and his overall 
proposal to build the Great Society will be 
consumed by the Moloch of war. 


Unfortunately, my predictions have 
become fact with the passing years. 

With a steady, day-by-day escalation 
of men and materiel, the United States 
did get deeper and deeper into the quag- 
mire of Vietnam, until today the war is 
costing over $36 billion a year. 

President Johnson’s plans to build the 
Great Society have been consumed by 
the Moloch of war. 

Today, 4 years after my speech of 
March 10, 1964, the United States finds 
itself bogged down militarily in a civil 
war in Vietnam with no military or polit- 
ical end in sight. 

Time magazine in its issue for March 
15, 1968, summed up the gloomy picture 
facing the people of the United States 
as follows: 


In both the Defense and State Depart- 
ments, many sub-Cabinet-level officials flat- 
ly oppose sending as many men to Viet Nam 
as some of the military chiefs would like, 
but it is uncertain whether their objections 
are getting through to the President. 

According to a Gallup poll released this 
week, 49% of Americans—the highest total 
ever—believe that the U.S. made a mistake 
in sending troops to fight in Viet Nam, while 
only 41% approved. 

There are many who protest because they 
feel that the U.S. is destroying Viet Nam 
in its determination to save it. 
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Growing numbers of churchmen are turn- 
ing against the Administration on the 
ground that it is no longer fighting a just“ 
war in the Augustinian sense—one whose ob- 
jectives justify the violence employed. .. . 
at the extensive use of napalm, the killing 
of untold thousands of civilians, the bomb- 
ing of the North and the use of fantastically 
destructive weapons that take innocent lives 
as well as those of guerrilla terrorists. 

It has expanded into a seemingly open- 
ended drain on American resources. Rei- 
schauer wrote “we have proved quite clearly 
to ourselves and everyone else that we can- 
not win a war like the one in Viet Nam—at 
least at a price that would make the effort 
worthwhile.” 

The war is dividing the nation, nourishing 
an angry mood of dissent that borders, in 
some extreme cases, On anarchy and rebel- 
lion. 

No end is in sight, and at this juncture 
the U.S. cannot be said to be doing very 
well. 

The feeling is strong that officials in Wash- 
ington and Saigon have oversold the war all 
along, and many continue to do so. 

There is more and more talk of the need 
to find a formula to end the war. 

Increasingly, intelligent debate at home 
concerns formulas that would lead to some 
form of disengagement. 

For the U. S., 1968 has brought home the 
awareness that victory in Viet Nam—or even 
a favorable settlement—may simply be be- 
yond the grasp of the world’s greatest power. 


Over 3 years ago, in the New York 
Times magazine for February 20, 1965, 
noted military writer Hanson W. Bald- 
win urged that “we must fight a war to 
prevent an irreparable defeat” and pre- 
dicted that to do so it would mean that 
“200,000 to 1 million Americans would be 
fighting in Vietnam.” Over 500,000 Amer- 
icans are now fighting in Vietnam. Over 
the weekend, rumors abounded that that 
figure would be upped by over 200,000. 
We are well on our way to having 1 mil- 
lion Americans fighting in Vietnam. 

And the United States is doing worse 
than ever on all fronts. 

As the New York Times summed up 
the situation in its leading editorial on 
March 12, 1968, entitled: “Secretary 
Rusk Repeats Himself” as follows: 

Mr. Rusk did not adequately answer the 
pertinent questions Mr. Fulbright raised, 
namely: “Can we afford the horrors which 
are being inflicted on the people of a poor 
and backward land to say nothing of our 
own people? Can we afford the alienation 
of our allies, the neglect of our own deep 
domestic problems and the disillusionment 
of our youth? Can we afford the loss of con- 
fidence of our government and institutions, 
the fading of hope and optimism and the 
betrayal of our traditional values?” 

In short, can the United States afford 
to continue on its present course of escala- 
tion of this unpopular, unnecessary and 
unproductive war in the wrong place at the 
wrong time against the wrong enemy and 
for the wrong reasons? 


The same need for a thorough re- 
appraisal of our policies in Vietnam was 
pointed up in the March 18, 1968, issue 
of Newsweek in the leading story en- 
titled “More of the Same Won’t Do” and 
subtitled “In the Wake of the Tet Of- 
fensive, a New Policy Is Needed” in which 
it said: 

After three years of gradual escalation, 
President Johnson’s strategy for Vietnam 
has run into a dead end. Only the chronic 
optimist can now see “the light at the end 
of the tunnel” that used to illuminate the 
rhetoric of the military briefing officers. Only 
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the deluded can console themselves with 
the comforting feeling that suddenly the 
war will turn a corner and the enemy will 
wither away. The Tet offensive—those three 
brutal weeks that may have been only the 
first part of the Communists’ winter-spring 
campaign—has exposed the utter inadequacy 
of the Administration’s war policy. A few 
months ago General Westmoreland sug- 
gested that he might be able to send some 
troops home “within two years or less.” To- 
day the enemy has the initiative through- 
out Vietnam. 


In the same vein, the New York 
Times, in its leading editorial on March 
13, 1968, entitled “Patient and Steady,” 
stated: 


Proposals to send substantial numbers of 
additional American troops to Vietnam, to 
extend the war to Laos, Cambodia and North 
Vietnam, and to employ tactical nuclear 
weapons do not represent mere escalations in 
degree of an old war. Rather, any or all of 
them could become a fateful step up to a 
new war, one that could rapidly encompass 
all of Asia and perhaps the entire globe. 


There is a way out of the quagmire in 
which the United States finds itself in 
Vietnam. 

If President Johnson really wants to 
get the United States out of the morass 
in Vietnam, and save us from ever- 
mounting and ever-deepening disaster, 
his opportunity is here and now. He 
could go on nationwide radio and tele- 
vision and, in effect, say to the American 
people: 

My fellow citizens, I have tried for 4 years 
and my predecessors have tried for a decade 
previously to bring a semblance of self-gov- 
ernment and democracy to the people of 
South Vietnam. It has become clear beyond 
peradventure that it is not their desire, and 
that the United States, despite its prodigious 
efforts in manpower and money, and the 
sacrifice of thousands of American lives, 
cannot achieve these desired results for them. 

I have today ordered the unconditional 
cessation of all bombing of North Vietnam 
and of all offensive operations in South Viet- 
nam on the part of the United States and 
have requested the South Vietnamese Armed 
Forces to do likewise, with only defensive 
action authorized. I have called upon the 
forces of the National Liberation Front and 
of North Vietnam in South Vietnam to do 
the same. It is my purpose, which I now 
declare, to initiate a phased military with- 
drawal which should be completed within 
a year. In the meantime, behind the shield 
of American military forces with the lever- 
age afforded by U.S. military and economic 
aid, U.S. representatives in South Vietnam 
will insist that the Thieu-Ky government 
broaden the base of its government to in- 
clude their non-Communist opponents, 
represented in large measure by those whom 
they have now jailed and put in protective 
custody and that this broadened South Viet- 
namese government begin immediate nego- 
tiations with the National Liberation Front 
so that all these Vietnamese components 
can work out their own destinies. 

In addition, I have directed our Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations to work with other 
nations there to find places of refuge in 
other lands for those who would not want to 
live in South Vietnam under the new regime 
which will be formed and I will ask the Con- 
gress for such additional authority as may 
be needed to admit such refugees to the 
United States and to assist in their resettle- 
ment elsewhere. 

Further, I have instructed our ambassadors 
to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Canada, 
India, and Poland to propose a greatly 
strengthened International Control Commis- 
sion to supervise any elections to be held in 
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South Vietnam to obtain an expression of the 
peoples’ will. 

The United States will assist in the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of the burned 
villages, destroyed buildings and defoliated 
fields, and give suitable fiscal assistance to 
economic development. But our military 
efforts will cease. We will make every effort 
to assist the people of both North and South 
Vietnam to establish whatever form of gov- 
ernment they can develop. 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks the editorial entitled “Sui- 
cidal Escalation” from the New York 
Times of March 11, 1968; the article from 
Time magazine of March 15, 1968, en- 
titled “The War“; the article by Mr. 
Edwin O. Reischauer entitled “A Broad 
Look at Our Asian Policy, from the New 
York Times magazine of March 10, 1968; 
and the editorial entitled “Secretary 
Rusk Repeats Himself,” from the New 
York Times of March 12, 1968; the arti- 
cle from Newsweek of March 18, 1968, 
entitled “More of the Same Won't Do”; 
and the editorial from the New York 
Times of March 13, 1968, entitled 
“Patient and Steady.” 

There being no objection, the items 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 11, 1968] 
SUICIDAL ESCALATION 


General Westmoreland has reportedly re- 
quested more than 200,000 additional Ameri- 
can troops—a 40 per cent increase—in order 
“to regain the initiative’ in Vietnam. Old 
soldiers’ illusions, it appears, never die. 

If events of the past six weeks in Vietnam 
prove anything, they demonstrate beyond 
reasonable doubt that the policy of military 
escalation in Southeast Asia which President 
Johnson and his Pentagon advisers have fol- 
lowed for more than three years is futile— 
and worse. Time and again, General West- 
moreland and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
asked for and received additional men and 
resources, each time with the promise that 
there was “light at the end of the tunnel.” 

Time and again they have been proved 
wrong. The tunnel has turned out to be a 
bottomless pit, going down toward nowhere. 
Every time the United States has sent more 
men and arms to Vietnam, American estala- 
tion has been matched by more men, more 
arms and more determination on the other 
side. Instead of victory, each escalation has 
produced a new stand-off at a higher level of 
death, destruction and despair for the Viet- 
namese and at mounting costs in lives, 
money and respect for the United States. 
Meanwhile, increased military activity in 
Vietnam has tended to undermine Washing- 
ton’s side of the vital political struggle, which 
is the heart of the problem there; it has 
weakened the United States both domesti- 
cally and in its foreign relations. Each escala- 
tion has raised the risk of a suicidal inter- 
national conflagration. 

The enemy in Vietnam still has substan- 
tial uncommitted reserves, plus the possi- 
bility for additional arms and manpower 
from deeply committed Communist allies. 
There is every reason to fear that a further 
escalation of the kind General Westmoreland 
has proposed will create new problems of un- 
precedented proportions for the United States 
both at home and abroad. The effect will be 
to push off negotiations, not advance them. 

The time has come to abandon this bank- 
rupt policy. The American people haye been 
pushed beyond the limits of gullibility. 
Searching questions about the escalation 
doctrine are at last being raised by signifi- 
cant numbers of private citizens, members 
of Congress and even by Officials of stand- 
ing in the Administration itself. These ques- 
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tions must now be pressed at every level. 
The fate of the nation depends upon it. 
[From Time magazine, Mar. 15, 1968] 
THE War: DEBATE IN A VACUUM 


Lyndon Johnson last week pondered one of 
the most critical decisions of his presi- 
dency—and he pondered it almost entirely 
alone. The question was how many more U.S. 
fighting men will be needed for the Viet Nam 
war. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, civilian policy- 
makers at the Pentagon and State Depart- 
ment functionaries mulled over more than 
half a dozen plans, probably one from Gen- 
eral William C. Westmoreland, the U.S. com- 
mander in Viet Nam, calling for 206,000 
troops beyond the 525,000 already author- 
ized. But there was a feeling that the de- 
bate was being conducted in a vacuum. 

The President has retreated into an ever- 
narrowing inner circle of advisers, and no- 
body outside that coterie knows what is on 
his mind, what questions he is asking or what 
he hopes to accomplish. According to one 
Cabinet member, the key men around him 
are newly installed Defense Secretary Clark 
Clifford, National Security Adviser Walt W. 
Rostow and Supreme Court Justice Abe 
Fortas, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, a hawk 
from the fist, has apparently lost much of 
his influence with the President because, 
one observer suggests, he has developed some 
doubts about the war. So has Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Director Richard Helms, who 
made the mistake of questioning some of 
the rosy statistics coming out of Saigon. In 
both the Defense and State Departments, 
many sub-Cabinet-level officials flatly oppose 
sending as many men to Viet Nam as some 
of the military chiefs would like, but it 
is uncertain whether their objections are 
getting through to the President. 

Should Johnson decide on a massive new 
input of men, the impact on the U.S. would 
be profound: mobilization of some elements 
of the reserves and of the National Guard at 
a time when both may be needed to cope 
with disorders in the cities; higher taxes; 
perhaps even wage and price controls. The 
effects on Johnson's political future would 
be no less profound, for support of the war 
has reached an alltime low within the na- 
tion. According to a Gallup poll released this 
week, 49% of Americans—the highest total 
ever—believe that the U.S. made a mistake 
in sending troops to fight in Viet Nam, while 
only 41% approved. 


BEYOND KOREA 

Clearly, the Communists’ Tet offensive had 
much to do with the groundswell of pessi- 
mism. An unremitting stream of TV clips 
and still photographs—such as Life's classic 
shot of wounded U.S. Marines stacked 
aboard a tank in Hué—daily underscored 
the war's horror. Since the widespread at- 
tacks began on Jan. 31, the U.S. has lost an 
average of 500 men a week, pushing the 
Overall casualty total—Americans killed in 
action or wounded—since the beginning of 
1961 above Korean War totals.* 

Those who object to the war have always 
done so for three basic reasons, and the Tet 
offensive helped swell the ranks. The three: 

Moral: Aside from the outright pacifists 
who object to all wars, there are many who 
protest because they feel that the U.S. is 
destroying Viet Nam in its determination to 
save it. The upshot of the effort, they say, 
will be to make a desert and call it peace. 
Others, reflecting the classic American fond- 
ness for the underdog, see the U.S. as a 
Goliath hectoring a plucky little David. 
Growing numbers of churchmen are turn- 
ing against the Administration on the 
ground that it is no longer fighting a “just” 


*As of March 8, the U.S. had lost 19,313 
killed in action, 117,680 wounded in Viet Nam. 
In three years and one month of fighting in 
Korea, the U.S, had 33,629 battle deaths and 
103,284 wounded. An additional 20,617 died 
from accidents and diseases in Korea. 
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war in the Augustinian sense—one whose 
objectives justify the violence employed. A 
corollary to that attitude is the revulsion 
felt by millions at the extensive use of 
napalm, the killing of untold thousands of 
civilians, the bombing of the North and the 
use of fantastically destructive weapons that 
take innocent lives as well as those of guer- 
rilla terrorists. 

Strategic: The original, limited U.S. com- 
mitment was designed to help create a viable 
government in Saigon and to ensure the right 
of self-determination to South Viet Nam. 
Now it has expanded into a seemingly open- 
ended drain on American resources. Another 
U.S. objective in fighting the war—perhaps 
the most important one— was “to prove that 
so-called ‘wars of national liberation’ did 
not pay,” as Harvard Historian Edwin Rei- 
schuer wrote this week in the New York 
Times. “Instead, we have proved quite clearly 
to ourselves and everyone else that we can- 
not win a war like the one in Viet Nam—at 
least at a price that would make the effort 
worthwhile.” Therefore, the common-sense 
approach is for the U.S. to begin cutting its 
losses, rather than pouring in more resources. 

Domestic: The war is dividing the nation, 
nourishing an angry mood of dissent that 
borders, in some extreme cases, on anarchy 
and rebellion. It is pinching domestic pro- 
grams, forcing the Administration to defer 
action on problems that it cannot long afford 
to bypass. It is also causing dislocations in 
the economy that place businessmen in a 
quandary concerning future plans. Inflation 
threatens, the balance of payments deficit 
has worsened and the dollar is under in- 
creased pressure. In addition, many Ameri- 
cans are apprehensive that the war is sully- 
ing the nation’s image abroad and aware that 
it is creating strains in relationships with 
long-standing friends. 


INTO THE QUAGMIRE 


In the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs disas- 
ter, John F. Kennedy noted wryly that “vic- 
tory has a hundred fathers and defeat is an 
orphan.” The same is true, increasingly, of 
Lyndon Johnson’s Viet Nam policy. The rea- 
sons for the Viet Nam intervention were long 
supported by most Americans—two-thirds or 
more in most surveys. Somewhere along the 
way, however, the U.S. lost its bearings and 
found itself sinking inexorably into what 
Reischauer calls a doronuma, Japanese for 
quagmire. 

If the U.S. were doing better in Viet 
Nam and if an end were somewhere in sight, 
most grounds for objection to the war—save 
perhaps the moral ones—would probably 
melt away rapidly. But no end is in sight, and 
at this juncture the U.S. cannot be said to 
be doing very well. 


SILVER PLATTER 


In critical areas, the Communists now 
have the initiative—or at least have deprived 
the allies of it. Communists soldiers are, 
moreover, fighting with new and sophisti- 
cated weaponry: rapid-firing Communist- 
make AK-47 assault rifles, Soviet-supplied 
hand grenades, machine guns and amphibi- 
ous tanks, and a family of devastatingly ef- 
fective mortars and rockets (see THE WoRLD). 

Nevertheless, top U.S. officers are talking 
increasingly of going back on the offensive, 
In Saigon, says one general, an attack on 
the encircling Communists “is imminent” 
because “the enemy just can't be left to hold 
even a rapier-sized sword near the city.” In 
the North, another U.S. commander declared 
that the concentration of some 70,000 North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong has given the 
U.S. “silver-platter” opportunities to bring 
its firepower to bear in conventional battles. 
Throughout the country, said a senior of- 
ficial, the U.S. is on “the verge” of a new 
offensive aimed at “pushing the enemy away 
from the cities." Once the monsoon lifts 
around mid-April, he added, “his forces are 
going to be exposed and he will take a good 
beating.” 

That may be, but back home, Americans 
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are more inclined than ever to take a skepti- 
cal view of such predictions. The feeling is 
strong that officials in Washington and Sal- 
gon have oversold the war all along, and 
many continue to do so. 


VICIOUS CIRCLE 


In deciding the new force levels needed for 
Viet Nam, the President faces a bitter di- 
lemma. In the nation’s unhappy mood, he 
will have trouble persuading his countrymen 
that they can profitably enlarge the already 
sizable expeditionary force by as much as 
40%. Moreover, Hanoi, with 350,000 of its 
410,000 regulars still in the North, could 
easily respond by sending a few more divi- 
sions. A dramatic victory would help John- 
son to make his case—but it may be difficult 
for U.S, commanders to produce that kind of 
victory without considerably more troops. 

Thus they find themselves in a vicious 
circle, In this situation. there is more and 
more talk of the need to find a formula to 
end the war. Some suggest a bombing halt 
to test whether, as United Nations Secretary- 
General U Thant maintains, Hanoi really will 
show up at the negotiating table in a matter 
of days. Others propose the establishment of 
a joint command to give the U.S. greater 
leverage over the erratic South Vietnamese 
army. But one U.S. officer argues: We've got 
to make sure that when we walk out of here 
some day, we will leave a force in being that 
knows how to handle itself.” 

Increasingly, intelligent debate at home 
concerns formulas that would lead to some 
form of disengagement. One proposal is that 
lightly populated areas be conceded to the 
Viet Cong, who control the marshes and 
jungles and countless small hamlets anyway, 
and that greater emphasis be placed on pro- 
tecting the cities. However, it seems unlikely 
that any of the proposals calling for either 
de-escalation or withdrawal would solve quite 
as many problems as their advocates believe. 
Billions of dollars would obviously be avail- 
able for peaceful uses, but there is reason to 
doubt that a frugal Congress would plow 
them right back into expansive, expensive 
domestic ventures. What is more, about any 
form of withdrawal would in itself create new 
and subtler problems. Reischauer touched on 
one of them when he noted that it might 
foster a new “isolationism” within the U.S. 

What is significant is the fact that any 
such proposal is being seriously talked about. 
It indicates that for the U.S., 1968 has 
brought home the awareness that victory in 
Viet Nam—or even a favorable settlement— 
may simply be beyond the grasp of the 
world’s greatest power. 


New York Times magazine, 
Mar. 10, 1968] 
A Broap Loox AT OUR ASIAN POLICY 


(By Edwin O. Reischauer, Ambassador to 
Japan from 1961 to 1963. He is university 
professor and a member of the East Asian 
Research Center at Harvard) 

The Japanese continually talk about the 
doronuma—the quagmire—into which 
America has sunk in Vietnam, They remem- 
ber that when they similarly sank into the 
doronuma of a guerrilla war against nation- 
alistically inspired Chinese, the only road 
out led through total war and total defeat 
for Japan. 

The metaphor is not an unfamiliar one in 
this country. [We are bogged down in a seem- 
ingly endless and increasingly hopeless 
“dirty” war. In our frenzy to keep our heads 
above the engulfing muck, we have given 
little thought to where we should be 
to go, not just in Vietnam, but in Asia as a 
whole. Ostensibly we are still on the same 
course that led us into the Vietnamese 
swamp. But to continue in this direction will 
only compound our difficulties. On this 
point, I suspect that there is a growing, 
though unarticulated, consensus among 
hawks, doves, owls and the rest of us poor 
sparrows. 


[From the 
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We seem to have lost our bearings and 
until we find them we can have little hope 
for a better future in our relationship with 
Asia. We must discover where there is firmer 
ground on which to stand and then head 
resolutely in that direction. Unless we do 
so, we may not find any way out of the 
Vietnamese doronuma, or, still worse, the 
route we choose, as in Japan’s case, may lead 
to an even greater morass. 

In recent weeks three widely separated and 
quite dissimilar events have underlined our 
need to take a broader look at our Asian 
problems. I am referring to the Vietcong 
attack on the cities of South Vietnam, the 
Pueblo incident off North Korea and Lon- 
don's announcement of the withdrawal of 
all British forces from east of Suez by 1971. 
All three were adverse to our immediate 
interests, but if they help us to lift our eyes 
from Vietnam to the larger problems, they 
could, in the long term, prove blessings in 


disguise. 

It may still be tco early to judge the full 
significance of the new stage of the war in 
Vietnam, but it seems probable that the 
psychological effects will outweigh the mili- 
tary. It may be, as some argue, that the in- 
creased intensity of the war and the 
heightened hopes of the Vietcong will make 
it difficult for them to subside back into a 
more passive, long-range, guerrilla strategy. 
In that sense, their options may have been 
reduced to fairly early and complete victory 
or a compromise settlement. It is even more 
likely that the drastic decline in the well- 
being and security of the urban population 
of South Vietnam has greatly diminished the 
chances that any Saigon regime can establish 
an effective government in the South as long 
as the fighting continues. 

The psychological impact on Americans 
also has been heavy. Many haye come to see 
what has been obvious for a long time to the 
more perceptive—that this is a war which 
America cannot really win. At the outset, it 
seemed possible that the Communists dis- 
sidents could be forced to go back under- 
ground, where in time, if all went well above- 
ground, they might wither away. But gradu- 
ally it has become obvious that the best that 
could be hoped for was a compromise settle- 
ment far short of stated American objectives 
and dangerously susceptible to an eventual 
Communist take-over. Even this hope is now 
rs Sg aad and there is a growing possibility 

in the end the United States will be 
d by the apathy of the Vietnamese and 
the incompetence of the Saigon leaders to 
settle for as dignified an exit from Vietnam 
as can be arranged. 

But, however the war comes out, it has 
already been lost in terms of our original 
objectives. Our basic purpose, as often stated, 
was to prove that so-called “wars of national 
liberation” did not pay. The assumption was 
that, whatever the mix of internal revolu- 
tion, external instigation and open aggres- 
sion in Vietnam, a determined stand on our 
part could suppress it and would thus dis- 
courage the repetition of the story elsewhere. 

Instead we have proved quite clearly to 
ourselves and everyone else that we cannot 
win a war like the one in Vietnam—at least 
at a price that would make the effort worth- 
while. Vietnam has made it much more dubi- 
ous than it was before that we would inter- 
vene strongly in a similar situation else- 
where in Asia and unthinkable that we would 
do so while the Vietnam war lasted. The 
SEATO approach to the problems of Asia 
has been proved a failure. In other words, 
we are coming to the end of a policy. 

Some Americans find it hard to accept this 
fact because they believe it can only mean 
disaster for Asia—and eventually the world. 
Assuming the failure of our thumb-in-the- 
dike operation in Vietnam, they expect the 
Communist wave to sweep over all of Asia. 
But is this correct? New “wars of national 
liberation” have not broken out, except for 
a small-scale insurgency in northeast Thai- 
land which, while possibly in part a spillover 
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from the Vietnam war, is largely the product 
of local conditions. Smouldering Communist 
insurgencies have not flared up, except in the 
Philippines, where purely local misrule has 
given new life to old embers. Elsewhere in 
Asia, there has been no response to our 
failure in Vietnam. In fact, in Indonesia a 
powerful Communist movement has been 
crushed by nationalistic forces during these 
same years. 

Basically, the success or failure of Com- 
munist movements in Asia is determined by 
internal conditions. With the one exception 
of North Korea, which was established in 
1945 by Soviet military power, Communist 
movements in Asia have depended almost ex- 
clusively on internal forces and, where suc- 
cessful, have been carried along by nation- 
alistic tides. In short, nationalism every- 
where has proved to be a greater power than 
any other ideology or any external pressure. 

Our concept of Communism as a great 
wave threatening to sweep over the dike we 
were desperately trying to build in Asia is 
quite false. Communism might be better 
compared to local ground water, and in most 
cases—one could cite Indonesia, Burma, 
Cambodia, India and many other countries 
—this ground water has not succeeded in 
undermining the local political structures. 
What we have been trying to do in Asia thus 
may be largely unnecessary—as well as im- 
possible. Asian states do not need military 
dikes so much as good economic land fill, 

The outstanding fact about the second 
event, the North Korean seizure of the 
Pueblo, is that the Administration’s response 
was very sensible and cautious, and the cries 
of the hawks were surprisingly muted. Per- 
haps the lessons of Vietnam are not being 
lost on Americans. 

But the Pueblo incident also has its own 
lesson. It shows once again that many Asians 
are not prepared to live by the rules of the 
game of international relations devised in 
the West. Even the Soviets have observed 
most of the rules and have tacitly developed 
new ones with us. The Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans have repeatedly 
shown that they have only contempt for 
these Western rules. Other non-Western na- 
tions—and even some, like Cuba, which are 
part of Western culture—have done the same. 

This is a fact of life that we must recog- 
nize. Lacking the means to force the rules 
on these countries at a price that would be 
worth the effort, we have to learn to live 
with the situation. This means a further 
limitation on the scope of our actions in 
Asia. The recent example showed that, while 
an unprotected American intelligence ship 
can safely operate 12 miles off a Soviet coast, 
just as their intelligence ships operate safely 
even closer to our ports and naval vessels, 
similar operations along the coasts of a coun- 
try like North Korea can be undertaken only 
if we are prepared to provide strong defense 
support or run high risks. This is, of course, 
only a small and very specialized case, but it 
is illustrative of a broad category of mili- 
tary, diplomatic, economic and cultural ac- 
tivities in which our freedom of action 
toward Asian nations is severely limited by 
their refusal to accept our rules. 

At this time when Americans are disturbed 
by the Pueblo incident and dazed by the 
blow-up in the Vietnamese cities, the British 
announcement of complete withdrawal from 
Asia comes as a further blow. Painfully aware 
at last of the limitations of our power in 
Asia, we are appalled by the thought that 
the power vacuum in the Indian Ocean left 
by Britain’s departure may have to be filled 
by us. To attempt to do so might stretch our 
power so thin and so overburden our econ- 
omy and psyche that we collapse, as the 
Communists hopefully predict. Or, recoiling 
at the magnitude of the problem in Asia, we 
might decide to withdraw “fortress Amer- 
ica,” psychologically and literally, leaving 
the rest of the world to stew in its own juices, 

Either of these developments would be an 
unmitigated disaster for us and the whole 
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world. Unfortunately, neither can be regarded 
as altogether unlikely in our present state of 
frenzied preoccupation with Vietnam and 
disregard of the bigger problems in our re- 
lations with Asia. Let us hope that these 
three successive shocks will, like cold water 
in the face, help us to clear our befuddled 
minds so that we can get our bearings in 
time. 

We might start by examining the mean- 
ing of Britain’s withdrawal. London has al- 
ready taken its force of 10,000 men out of 
Aden and by the end of 1971 will have with- 
drawn a similar force from the Persian Gulf 
and more than 50,000 men from Singapore 
and Malaysia, closing down the great Singa- 
pore naval base. All that will remain of 
Britain’s once preponderant military power 
east of Suez will be a small internal security 
force of 6,000 Gurkhas in Hong Kong. 

Will this British withdrawal result, as is 
so often predicted, in the creation of a power 
vacuum in the Indian Ocean? Only in a very 
relative sense. Seventy thousand men sup- 
ported by only minor naval and air power 
constitute little real military strength in a 
huge area like the Indian Ocean, flanked by 
nations, from Indonesia through India and 
the Middle East to West Africa, with an ag- 
gregate population of around 900 million. 

Twice British troops have helped quell 
violence in the tiny island of Mauritius—a 
task which even the United Nations might 
have been able to accomplish. One might 
argue that the absence of serious trouble in 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf, despite the gen- 
eral backwardness of the area and the sur- 
vival of medieval sheikdoms on the southern 
shore, can be attributed in part to the British 
presence. United Kingdom forces played a 
role in avoiding conflicts in certain former 
British territories, such as Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, Uganda and Kuwait. They also helped 
contain the Indonesian confrontation with 
Malaysia, though Indonesia’s own pathetic 
weakness and the presence of the American 
Seventh Fleet in the South China Sea were 
probably more important factors. 

When it comes to the larger tasks, however, 
it is hard to see how the vestigial British 
presence in the Indian Ocean has made 
much difference, Certainly, forces of this 
size could not have suppressed any deter- 
mined subversive movement in one of the 
larger countries. The British troops in Aden 
were not able to maintain tolerable levels 
of law and order even in that lightly popu- 
lated area. The British presence had no 
great influence on the fighting between 
Pakistan and India. If Soviet aggressiveness 
needed deterrence in the Indian Ocean, this 
obviously was provided by factors other than 
the 70,000 British troops scattered around 
the area. If any external forces helped dis- 
courage Communist China from renewing its 
attack on India or invading Burma, it was 
the possibility of American intervention, not 
the presence a thousand or more miles away 
of a handful of British soldiers. 

In terms of major military forces, the 
Indian Ocean and the lands around its 
shores have constituted a power vacuum for 
some time. The withdrawing of the last few 
cubic centimeters of external military 
strength will not greatly change the situa- 
tion, except psychologicaly for Americans. 
We see ourselves standing all the more alone 
in our effort to preserve through military 
strength a stable and peaceful world. 

It is a good time to ask ourselves some 
searching questions. The first might be: If 
the Indian Ocean area has managed to stay 
tolerably stable within a near power vacuum, 
may it not continue to do so in a complete 
power vacuum? Perhaps the rickety politi- 
cal and social structures of the region can 
stand more successfully without our heavy- 
booted military tread on their flimsy floors. 
Moreover, past experience elsewhere would 
suggest that the people of the area might be 
more likely to address themselves with suc- 
cess to renewing or repairing their political 
and social structures if we were not so eager 
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to mastermind the task for them. We should 
have learned enough from Vietnam to see 
how dangerous and futile it would be for us 
to undertake similar inolvements even 
farther afield. 

A broader question might be: What risks 
would we be taking in failing to replace the 
British in the Indian Ocean and how accept- 
able would these risks be? It would be fool- 
ishly complacent to assume that there would 
be no increase in the possibility of disturb- 
ances, Nor, in a rapidly evolving situation, 
could we presume that the past level of 
stability guaranteed the continuance of an 
equal level of stability in the future. There 
would obviously be risks, but it would seem 
safer to accept these than to try to counter 
them by an approach which has already 
proved hazardous and ineffective elsewhere. 
This is particularly true because in the whole 
Indian Ocean area the United States has few, 
if any, immediate national interests at stake. 

The only great danger to us—and it would 
be a danger only over the long run—would 
be the establishment, by either the Soviet 
Union or China, of such effective control 
over large parts of this area that the domi- 
nating country greatly increased its own 
national power. But is this a real danger? 
Is it not merely a bad nightmare produced 
by our traumatic experiences in the early 
postwar years? If either the Chinese or Rus- 
sians were such supermen that they could 
accomplish this sort of control in Asia de- 
spite the staggering obstacles of poverty, 
backwardness and violent nationalism, we 
mere mortals obviously could not compete 
with them anyway, and might as well make 
obelsance ourselves. 

A more realistic American concern in this 
region—again in the long run—tis its de- 
velopment in prosperity and stability as a 
healthy part of our shrinking globe. In- 
creased warfare and internal instability 
would obviously disrupt this desirable de- 
velopment. If American involvement could 
eliminate these dangers, it would be a worth- 
while effort to make, but the Vietnam ex- 
ample suggests that our effort, far from stop- 
ping such disruptions, would be likely to 
make them even more destructive. And again 
the Vietnam example shows that our own 
involvement in attempting to keep the peace 
by military means sharply reduces our abil- 
ity—or at least our willingness—to make 
contributions in the economic and tech- 
nological fields, which in the long run are 
far more effective ways than military action 
to develop prosperity and stability. 

It is also hard to see where specific, short- 
range American interests are much involved. 
The blocking of the Straits of Malacca would 
force the Japanese to make a big detour in 
their life line to their vital oil resources and 
some of their important markets, For the 
same reason, Suez is of particular interest to 
Europe, though the increasing size of tank- 
ers and falling costs of long-distance water 
transportation make even a reopened Suez 
of declining importance. 

But the sea lanes through the area do not 
lead us anywhere. The resources and trade of 
the whole Indian Ocean region are not vital 
to the United States, and therefore their de- 
nial through local warfare or internal insta- 
bility would not seriously affect us. The im- 
pact of the Japanese economy would be much 
more serious, and even Western Europe would 
be discomfited, but not the United States. 

Even for Japan and Western Europe it is 
only the oil of the Persian Gulf that is vitally 
important. The denial of this oil to the out- 
side world, because of piracy, revolution or 
war, would entail financial losses to certain 
American companies, but these losses would 
be inconsequential compared with the costs 
to our nation of Vietnam-type military in- 
volvement. On the other hand, the Japanese 
economy might face disaster, and Europe 
would be sorely hurt. Close to a half of the 
energy resources on which the Japanese econ- 
omy operates consist of Persian Gulf oll, 
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while half of Europe’s petroleum comes from 
the Middle Eastern area. 

This situation suggests another fundamen- 
tal question we should ponder: Why do 
Japanese and Western Europeans, who have 
very clear national interests at stake in the 
Indian Ocean area, look with equanimity— 
one might say complacency—on the prospects 
there, while Americans, who have no clear 
national interests at stake, feel that they 
face an agonizing decision? This paradox 
perhaps best illustrates what is basically 
wrong in our relationship with Asia. 

World War II, from which we alone among 
the larger, advanced nations emerged rela- 
tively unscathed, left us widely extended 
around the world and burdened with heavy 
responsibilities. Our response to this chal- 
lenge was on the whole wise and generous. 
But the abnormal postwar situation created 
in us habits of mind and response which have 
proved increasingly unsound. We have com- 
monly exaggerated our immediate interests 
in Asia, the risk these interests faced, and our 
capacity to deal with them. As a consequence, 
we have tended to overreact. 

Seeing us respond in this way, other coun- 
tries, such as Japan and those of Western 
Europe, which have much greater interests 
in Asia and face far greater risks, have in- 
creasingly come to expect that in any sit- 
uation the United States would do all that 
reasonably could be done—and very pos- 
sibly more than was reasonable. Both we 
and they, thus, have come to assume that 
the United States unilaterally would under- 
take the responsibility for maintaining 
stability in Asla—and elsewhere through- 
out the world. The Par Britannica of the 
19th century was apparently being replaced 
by a Paz Americana. 

The analogy is extremely misleading. This 
is no longer the 19th century. We live in a 
far more heavily populated, complex, high- 
ly integrated, and power-crammed world. 
The explosive forces are far greater and the 
need for peace and stability far more urgent. 
The thin, selective system of the Par Bri- 
tannica would be entirely inadequate for the 
present situation. A guarantee of peace by 
a single nation—any nation—is even less 
realistic. In this age of intense national 
feelings, such an approach is doomed to 
failure. It breeds resistance among friends 
as well as foes. 

Japan offers a good case in point. We have 
already seen that its national interests are 
far more deeply involved than are our own 
in the stability of the Indian Ocean area— 
particularly the Persian Gulf and the Straits 
of Malacca. The same is, of course, true of 
our comparative national interests in the 
stability of East and Southeast Asia. The 
countries of the area constitute important 
trading partners for Japan, but not for us— 
with the exception of Japan itself. The safety 
of the sea lanes that lead to Japan are a 
matter of life and death to the Japanese 
economy. A general collapse of peace in East 
Asia could drag Japan down, too. 

Given this situation, it would be comical, 
if it were not so tragic, that most Japanese 
regard matters of defense and stability in 
East Asia as being peculiarly American prob- 
lems, not Japanese. They feel that what is 
involved is American pride and an evil am- 
bition to dominate the world. While valu- 
ing close contacts with the United States, 
with which Japan does about 30 per cent 
of its total trade, many Japanese fear too 
close an association. They regard American 
bases in Japan, not so much as valuable to 
Japan for the security and stability they 
provide to much of East Asia, but as detri- 
mental to Japanese interests, because they 
might involve Japan in an American war 
with China. 

In other words, Japanese have come to take 
for granted the benefits of the American 
presence and therefore tend to think only 
about the possible liabilities. They seem to 
assume that a senseless, driving ambition 
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would keep the United States militarily in- 
volved in East Asia even without Japan's 
cooperation or the convenience of Japanese 
bases. It never occurs to them to worry about 
what might happen in their part of the 
world if the United States decided to draw 
back to mid-Pacific. Thus, the only prob- 
lem that looms in their minds is the danger 
of Japanese involvement in an American war 
in East Asia, and the best way to diminish 
this risk seems to them to be to get rid of 
the American bases in Japan and the Jap- 
anese-American security treaty. 

This, of course, is not the attitude of the 
Japanese Government and some of those who 
vote for it. I say only “some,” because the 
governing party's electoral strength is based 
more on domestic issues than on foreign 
policy. In the early years of this decade, there 
were signs that an increasing proportion of 
the Japanese were beginning to see their se- 
curity interests in a more realistic way and 
were thus coming to value the American 
presence in East Asia. But the growing in- 
tensity of the Vietnam war during the past 
three years has smothered this healthy trend, 
and once again the chief concern in Japa- 
nese minds is the threat to Japan of the 
American alliance, not the dangers to Japan 
of an unstable East Asia. 

The Japanese case is an extreme one, grow- 
ing out of a special psychological situation 
produced by the catastrophe of the Second 
World War. But many European reactions are 
not dissimilar. And people in the less de- 
veloped countries, though the most seriously 
threatened by instability and war in their 
parts of the world, are often the least able 
to see beyond the looming American presence 
to the real problem, The greatest tragedy 
about our well-meaning but sometimes 
frenetic efforts to bring stability to Asia is 
that they have stood in the way of a realistic 
understanding of the problems in other 
countries and thus have inhibited the de- 
velopment of an effective international re- 
sponse, which in the long run can be the only 
successful answer. 

I am not proposing that we should try to 
transfer the responsibilities for stability in 
Asia to the Japanese. They would not and 
could not bear the load, Nor am I suggest- 
ing that responsibilities should be appor- 
tioned according to national interests, be- 
cause this would put the heaviest burden on 
those least able to bear it. Nor am I wistfully 
hoping that the United Nations will suddenly 
rise phoenixlike to meet the need. 

The United States will obviously have to 
continue to bear the major share of the load 
for stability and development in the less 
developed parts of the world—simply be- 
cause, as the richest and strongest nation, 
we can most easily carry this heavy burden. 
But we should no longer try to do it alone, 
nor should the task be seen by us and 
others as a specifically American undertaking 
in response to a specifically American policy. 
Such an approach inevitably is self-defeat- 


ing. 

The Indian Ocean area would be a good 
place in which to start this more modest and 
more relaxed approach. This is simply be- 
cause our present commitments there are 
minimal, and so we can start with a rela- 
tively clean slate. We are in a position to wait 
and see if the British withdrawal does result 
in a deterioration of the situation, If it does, 
we can safely wait until those whose inter- 
ests are more immediately involved decide 
to develop, with our full cooperation, of 
course, an international approach to the 
problem. If this produces a broadly based 
international effort, we need have no fears 
about our own participation, even on a large 
scale. 

It would be premature to guess what shape 
such an international effort might take, but 
We can speculate about some of its possible 
elements. A mobile force might be created 
to fulfill at least the limited functions the 
British forces have been performing in the 
Indian Ocean area, and possibly in time con- 
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siderably more. A central element of such 
a force would probably be a fleet comparable 
in function to our Seventh Fleet in the West- 
ern Pacific. Most of this fleet might be Amer- 
ican, and, in fact, it might in large part be 
our Seventh Fleet with additional bases that 
would permit it to operate, as needed, in the 
Indian Ocean. For this purpose, it might be 
best based on the Singapore naval base, of 
course at the invitation of Singapore and 
with the approval of Malaysia and probably 
also Indonesia. It might also have subsidiary 
bases elsewhere in the Indian Ocean on the 
invitation of other nations. 

It would be important, however, to have 
not just the bases but also some of the naval 
units and supporting land and air units pro- 
vided by other countries besides the United 
States—those of the area first of all, but 
also interested outsiders, such as the Euro- 
pean countries, Australia and even Japan in 
time. The Japanese already show some in- 
terest in giving support to United Nations 
peace-keeping activities, In time, they may 
be ready to take part in other international 
peace-keeping efforts, if these appear to be 
clearly in Japan’s interests. 

More important than the international 
composition of an Indian Ocean force would 
be the international character of its objec- 
tives. It must be clearly an instrument of 
international interests, not American. This 
should be acceptable to the United States, 
since our objectives in the Indian Ocean area 
are not narrow national ones but only broad 
concerns of international stability. 

The primary task of the force presumably 
would be to maintain, as a common interna- 
tional interest, the safety of all on the high 
seas and on the routes of international com- 
merce. Beyond that, it might seek to give 
to the area what stability it could at a rea- 
sonable cost. In limited crises and in smaller 
areas, it could play the stabilizing role the 
British forces have in the past. 

The presence of a base structure and some 
power-in-being would also give the co- 
operating nations the option to attempt to 
stop blatant aggression if it occurred. A 
Korea-type war seems unlikely in the area, 
but the nations whose interests might 
be affected if one did occur would at least 
have the option to intervene if they felt it 
worthwhile. The very fact that such an 
option existed would probably go a long way 
toward deterring a would-be aggressor. 

On the other hand, there would be no 
commitments to the internal stability of any 
country. Massive intervention in internal dis- 
orders, especially in larger countries, would 
be folly, as our Vietnam experience has 
clearly shown. The whole history of postwar 
Asia also suggests that the forces of na- 
tionalism are so strong that there is little 
danger of successful domination of any 
major national unit from outside. Each 
country can be safely left to work out its 
own national destiny. In so far as its stability 
and development are matters of concern to 
other nations, the latter can contribute to 
these ends far better by providing economic 
and technological assistance and an external 
environment of stability than by intervening 
militarily in internal disorders. 

The above is a far more specific blueprint 
than can safely be drawn at this time of 
doubt about the future. But I have elabo- 
rated it to show the general nature of a new 
approach to our relationship with Asia. 

On the one hand, it would be something 
far more than the SEATO approach, in that 
it would be truly international in origin, 
organization and objectives, rather than a 
thinly disguised American military commit- 
ment to individual Asian countries, based on 
an American concept of stopping the spread 
of a monolithic Communist movement. On 
the other hand, it would be much less than 
the SEATO approach, in that its objectives 
and commitments would be far more lim- 
ited, avoiding self-defeating military in- 
volvement in maintaining internal stability, 
and concentrating instead on the real inter- 
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national and American interests, which lie 
in the maintenance of the freedom of the 
seas and a general international framework 
of peace and stability. Equally important, it 
would reduce the military aspect of our in- 
volvement in Asia to a minor supporting role 
for our far more productive involvement in 
economic and technological assistance. 

While the field is clear for the application 
of this sort of new approach to the Indian 
Ocean area, it would take more time and 
effort to apply it to areas like East and 
Southeast Asia, where the United States is 
already deeply involved in a variety of com- 
mitments based on the older approach and 
where specific American interests loom larger 
than they do in the Indian Ocean. The pat- 
tern of the American relationship with these 
other areas will naturally remain more 
diverse. 

Since Japan is a stable, modernized nation, 
is our greatest trading partner next to Can- 
ada, and contains the bulk of Asia’s indus- 
trial (and therefore military) power, its de- 
fense is a vital interest to us. Moreover, its 
defense can be safely guaranteed by us, be- 
cause internal instability and subversion are 
not problems there, A defense alliance with 
Japan thus is as sound, one might say in- 
evitable, as with the United Kingdom or 
Australia. I assume, therefore, that the mu- 
tual security treaty with Japan will be main- 
tained and, if possible, strengthened. 

Our formal commitments to South Korea, 
Taiwan and the Philippines will also prob- 
ably remain, There is a long history behind 
each of these, and fortunately geography 
makes it more practicable for us to live up to 
them than would be the case in most other 
parts of Asia. Taiwan and the Philippines 
are islands, and there is no substantial threat 
to our naval supremacy in the Western 
Pacific South Korea, although a peninsula, 
makes up for its northern land border by 
a great firmness of will and a relatively high 
level of political and economic development, 

In Southeast Asia we face a more complex 
situation. Burma and Cambodia offer no 
problem, since they are opposed to commit- 
ments of any sort from us, feeling that a 
policy of complete neutrality gives them 
better security. Malaysia, Singapore and In- 
donesia are in a more ambiguous position 
and, as I have indicated, might best be con- 
sidered in the same category as the Indian 
Ocean area. 

Our chief problem centers around Laos 
and Thailand. Regardless of the outcome in 
Vietnam, it seems probable that the Viet- 
namese, a far more numerous, energetic and 
better organized people than their Laotian 
neighbors, will in the long run dominate, in 
one way or another, that small, backward, 
landlocked country made up of 2.5 million 
poverty-stricken people divided into diverse 
ethnic groups. It seems doubtful to me that 
either the United States or an international 
body can guarantee to Laos true independ- 
ence, much less internal stability. 

In Thailand, we find a relatively large, 
prosperous and contended nation, and the 
only country in Southeast Asia that has man- 
aged to maintain its independence through- 
out modern times. Despite the small-scale 
subversive movements in the poor northeast 
and the even more dangerous overburdening 
of the country’s economy and psychology by 
a large American military presence, Thailand 
is not likely to go the way of South Viet- 
nam. Still, a unilateral American commit- 
ment to Thailand is not best for us or for 
the Thais, and this is what we have, in dis- 
guised form, through SEATO and, more di- 
rectly, through our military presence result- 
ing from the use of bases in Thailand to 
prosecute the war in Vietnam, If Thailand 
should suffer open aggression (which is un- 
likely), it would be better for us if the re- 
sponse were international rather than mere- 
ly American. If Thailand were to be dis- 
rupted by Vietnam-style internal subversion, 
again it would be better for it and for us if 
we did not become militarily involved. 
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We cannot, of course, just repudiate the 
commitments we have made to Thailand. 
There first must be developed viable regional 
or international alternatives, In the last few 
years, several hopeful beginnings in regional 
organizations have appeared in Southeast 
Asia, some embracing countries as far afield 
as Japan and Australia, These regional group- 
ings will probably contribute to economic 
cooperation and development throughout 
the area, They may also contribute in a small 
way to the security of the countries con- 
cerned, by developing mutual awareness of 
one another and thus a broader international 
concern over the security of each. But these 
regional organizations are not likely to de- 
velop into useful military alliances. The 
component units, for the most part, are too 
unstable and militarily too weak. 

Broader international commitments would 
probably be a more realistic substitute than 
regional ones for unilateral American guar- 
antees to Thailand. In time, the more-than- 
SEATO approach in international participa- 
tion and the less-than-SEATO approach in 
objectives and commitments that I have out- 
lined for the Indian Ocean area could prob- 
ably be made to apply to Thailand also, and 
to the rest of Southeast Asia. 

Would this, however, be adequate if we 
envision as a possible outcome in Vietnam 
the withdrawal of American forces and the 
eventual unification of the South with the 
North? Would not the victorious Vietnamese 
Communists, if not the Chinese, move on 
then to indirect aggression against Thailand, 
by stirring up and fueling from outside a 
successful Communist revolution? This 
seems to me doubtful. Whatever the outcome 
in Vietnam, the Vietnamese will probably 
find that the reconstruction of their own 
devastated land fully absorbs their energies, 
and an effort to overthrow other countries 
will seem to them a less pressing and less 
rewarding task, 

Beyond that, Thailand and South Vietnam 
are not parallel cases. North and South Viet- 
nam basically form a single country. The 
Communist revolution had had a long and 
partially successful history in the South as 
well as the North before the division took 
place. And the fighting in the South was for 
years carried on only by Southerners, and 
still is for the most part in their hands. In 
all these regards, the situation is very dif- 
ferent in Thailand. The Vietnamese are hated 
foreigners to them, and if Thailand were in- 
deed so weak a political unit that it could 
be overthrown by intrigues fomented and 
fed by such foreigners, it obviously could 
not be defended by anyone. 

One cannot deny that the still unknown 
outcome of the war in Vietnam leaves many 
looming dangers. A new approach to our 
relationship with Asia, such as I have out- 
lined above, would also run a number of 
other risks. Would other nations realize in 
time that they had vital interests in the 
stability of Asia and make the necessary con- 
tributions to an international approach to 
the problem? Could enough agreement be 
reached among the countries concerned to 
provide an adequate response? Would the 
threat of indirect aggression through sub- 
version be adequately met by the forces of 
nationalism? Could the difficult transition 
from America’s go-it-alone approach to a 
real international effort be made safely? 
Would we Americans be capable of disen- 
gaging ourselves sufficiently to permit the 
development of an international approach, 
without swinging back too far into an isola- 
tionism which would destroy the whole ef- 
fort? All these are very real dangers. But 
taken together they constitute less of a risk 
than to continue blindly along what has 
proved to be an impossible course. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1968] 
SECRETARY RUSK REPEATS HIMSELF 


Secretary of State Rusk made a strong and 
reasoned plea yesterday before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on behalf of the 
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Administration’s $8-billion foreign aid pro- 
gram. We hope it is heeded. But when the 
Secretary responded to questions on the is- 
sue uppermost in the minds of the Senators 
and foremost in the thought of the nation— 
Vietnam—he sounded, as has been observed 
before, like a broken record, 

Despite events of the past two years which 
have borne out most of the warnings voiced 
in Senator Fulbright’s famous Vietnam 
teach-in, and despite the Secretary’s assur- 
ances that since the enemy’s Tet offensive 
“the entire situation is under consideration 
from A to Z,” Mr. Rusk repeated most of the 
cliches he had uttered during his last public 
appearance before the committee on this 
subject on Jan. 26, 1966, and occasionally 
since then. 

The Secretary of State continues to treat 
Vietnam as two countries, contrary to the 
Geneva Accords, and to insist that the United 
States has the obligation unilaterally to in- 
sure that “people leave their neighbors 
alone.” He continues to insist that the Ton- 
kin incidents were unprovoked in spite of 
impressive evidence to the contrary elo- 
quently summarized yesterday by Senator 
Morse. He continues to laud unreservedly 
the “resilience and efforts” of America’s Viet- 
namese allies in the face of overwhelming 
evidence of Saigon’s deficiencies. He con- 
tinues to place the sole blame on Hanoi for 
the failure to achieve peace negotiations. He 
continues to insist on “reciprocal” de-esca- 
lation in response to any American bombing 
halt, refusing to recognize that the risk in a 
halt to the bombing may be considerably less 
than the risk in continued bombings. His 
testimony implies a readiness to escalate the 
American military effort still further. 

As usual, Secretary Rusk was patient, 
courteous and articulate in the presentation 
of his views before a committee that is los- 
ing patience and to some degree its custom- 
ary courtesy. But the Secretary demonstrated 
that he is inflexibly committed to policies 
that, in Senator Fulbright's words, “have 
had and will have effects both abroad and 
at home that are nothing short of dis- 
astrous.” 

Mr. Rusk did not adequately answer the 
pertinent questions Mr. Fulbright raised, 
namely: “Can we afford the horrors which 
are being inflicted on the people of a poor and 
backward land to say nothing of our own 
people? Can we afford the alienation of our 
allies, the neglect of our own deep domestic 
problems and the disillusionment of our 
youth? Can we afford the loss of confidence in 
our government and institutions, the fading 
of hope and optimism and the betrayal of 
our traditional values?” 

In short, can the United States afford to 
continue on its present course of escala- 
tion of this unpopular, unnecessary and un- 
productive war in the wrong place at the 
wrong time against the wrong enemy and 
for the wrong reasons? 


From Newsweek, Mar. 18, 1968] 
MORE OF THE SAME Won’t Do—IN THE WAKE 
OF THE TET OFFENSIVE A New Poticy Is 
NEEDED 


After three years of gradual escalation, 
President Johnson’s strategy for Vietnam has 
run into a dead end. Only the chronic opti- 
mist can now see “the light at the end of 
the tunnel” that used to illuminate the rhet- 
oric of the military briefing officers. Only 
the deluded can console themselves with the 
comforting feeling that suddenly the war will 
turn a corner and the enemy will wither away. 
The Tet offensive—those three brutal weeks 
that may have been only the first part of 
the Communists’ winter-spring campaign— 
has exposed the utter inadequacy of the Ad- 
ministration’s war policy. A few months ago 
General Westmoreland suggested that he 
might be able to send some troops home 
“within two years or less.” Today the enemy 
has the initiative throughout Vietnam. 

As a consequence, the United States is 
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seized by a crisis of confidence, and the 
lacerating debate about the whole Vietnam 
question has broken out again. Those who 
supported the war—for whatever reasons— 
have had to re-examine their assumptions. 
They have had to ask whether the political 
imperatives which seemed to justify the war 
are worth the savagery and terror, the whole- 
sale destruction which mark the struggle. 
Those who opposed the war can now find new 
reasons to justify their criticism. But this is 
small consolation, for even the senators who 
attacked the President so fiercely last week 
feel frustrated and impotent to shape events. 
And those who just went along—as most peo- 
ple usually do—are beset by a nagging un- 
certainty, or at worst the feeling that they 
have been misled by their leaders. 

Though the Johnson Administration may 
not have misled the nation, it has certainly 
miscalculated; and the extent of its miscal- 
culation can be measured by the gap between 
what it hoped to achieve and the situation 
that now prevails. The limited bombing of 
North Vietnam—limited only in the most 
relative sense—was launched to punish the 
enemy, slow down Hanoi’s infiltration of the 
South, bend the will of the Communists so 
that they would come to the negotiating table 
and bolster the government of the south. 

Has the bombing succeeded? In 1965, when 
the U.S. bombing campaign over the North 
began, there were some 5,000 North Viet- 
namese soldiers in South Vietnam; now, 
700,000 tons of TNT later, there may be as 
many as 112,000. As for the enemy's will, the 
Tet offensive, brilliantly planned and power- 
fully executed, is answer enough. 

What of the escalation on the ground? By 
sending some half a million American troops 
to Vietnam the Administration hoped to 
crush the enemy’s main forces, root out the 
guerrillas, seal the borders and secure the 
countryside. Today four NVA divisions are 
ranged near the tortured Marine garrison 
at Khe Sanh, security has broken down 
across the country, the Viet Cong are again 
recruiting feverishly and American casualties 
are sharply on the increase. 

Somehow, the political support which the 
U.S. has given to the government of Presi- 
dent Thieu and Vice President Ky has not 
had the intended effect either. The two gen- 
erals in mufti have been unable to galvanize 
their troops or their people and few indeed 
would be so rash as to predict that anything 
lasting can be built on their government. 
And what of the rest of the free world 
which has contributed so pitifully little to 
carrying on this war? America’s brave in- 
volvement was supposed to hearten and im- 
press these free nations. But with a few ex- 
ceptions, they look upon the U.S. s plight 
with a sad compassion. Many of them, in- 
deed, can barely conceal their moral revul- 
sion at the sight of the world’s most power- 
ful nation locked in battle with a small and 
obscure state. 

This is the dismal balance sheet at the 
moment. It can be argued that it is too 
pessimistic an accounting; but the reports 
of the Administration have always been too 
optimistic—a habit that still persists. Even 
now, no one will officially admit the one grim 
truth that recent events have underlined: 
the war cannot be won by military means 
without tearing apart the whole fabric of 
national life and international relations. 

To accept this proposition might spark 
the Administration into turning its creative 
political energies to a new strategy. But the 
behavior of the U.S. Government these past 
few weeks has been curiously immobile—as 
if it were literally trapped in a series of 
dilemmas from which there is no escape. 
Even the most responsible critics of Mr. 
Johnson's strategy reflect this frustration. 
Speaking last week, Theodore Sorensen, 
once President Kennedy’s most intimate 
adviser, said: 

“Our worldwide military primacy cannot 
produce a victory and our worldwide polit- 
ical primacy cannot permit a withdrawal. 
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We are unable to transfer our will to the 
South Vietnamese and unable to break the 
will of the North Vietnamese. Any serious 
escalation would risk Chinese or Soviet in- 
tervention, and any serious negotiation 
would risk a Communist South Vietnam.” 

But there are no truly insoluble dilemmas 
in political affairs. Choice, will, accident— 
all have a way of resolving the unresolvable. 
Even now, an intensive and private official 
reexamination of the American position is 
going on, Hopefully, the analysis concerns 
itself with something more than military 
questions. But even if those were the only 
ones—whether to send 50,000 more troops to 
Vietnam or 206,000, whether to pull back 
from the DMZ or try to mount an attack 
to the north of the DMZ—the decisions to 
be made are momentous enough. For what- 
ever is decided is a step into the unknown, 
And in the past, the nation’s leaders have 
not been the surest guides. 

The Administration has occasionally 
argued that a public questioning of the 
conduct of the war plays into the hands of 
the enemy. This may be. But the editors of 
Newsweek believe that the United States 
is strong enough and healthy enough to 
endure a public self-analysis, and that the 
stakes are so great that every voice should 
be heard. 

In the pages that follow, Newsweek tries 
to assess the present military and political 
situation—and offers some modest and ten- 
tative proposals for a new course in Viet- 
nam. To say modest is not to be coy—nor 
ironic—but simply to suggest that there 
are other ways to end this war than the 
ond the U.S. has been following. Indeed, 
simply to do more of the same might lead 
to more of the same kind of failure. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 13, 1968] 
PATIENT AND STEADY 


As anguished Senators questioned his Sec- 
retary of State yesterday in an atmosphere 
of unprecedented national concern, President 
Johnson called on the American people to be 
“patient and steady” in support of his poli- 
cies in Vietnam. The President’s plea is mis- 
directed. 


This is no time for patience with policies 
that have been discredited by events. This is 
no time to hold fast to a course that has 
been steadily leading this nation toward dis- 
aster at home and abroad. 

Two days of impassioned confrontation be- 
tween members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and Secretary Rusk should 
be enough to convince the President that the 
people have lost patience with his policies 
and demand a change in course. This is the 
message Senator Fulbright and a majority 
of his committee were trying to convey. This 
is a message to which the President and his 
Secretary of State are asked to respond. 

Speaking for the Administration before the 
Senate committee, Secretary Rusk appeared 
to rule out any significant Congressional or 
public participation in the crucial decisions 
now facing this nation in Vietnam. He ar- 
gued, in effect, that the Southeast Asia 
Treaty and the Tonkin Gulf Resolution give 
the Administration all the authority it re- 
quires to continue the policy of military es- 
calation that it has followed in the past. 

Even if the SEATO Pact and the Tonkin 
Resolution are accepted at the high face 
value this Administration arbitrarily chooses 
to place upon them—a questionable assump- 
tion—these documents do not provide sanc- 
tion for some of the steps now reported to be 
under consideration in official circles. 

Proposals to send substantial numbers of 
additional American troops to Vietnam, to 
extend the war to Laos, Cambodia and North 
Vietnam, and to employ tactical nuclear 
weapons do not represent mere escalations in 
degree of an old war. Rather, any or all of 
them could become a fateful step up to a 
new war, one that could rapidly encompass 
all of Asia and perhaps the entire globe. 
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The world today is living in the shadow of 
World War III. If American freedom still has 
meaning, the American people through their 
representatives in Congress have both the 
right and the duty to participate fully in any 
American decision that could bring on such 
a universal catastrophe. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA MESSAGE PROVIDES 
ANSWERS TO MANY OLD AND 
PRESSING PROBLEMS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message on District of 
Columbia affairs has outlined a sound 
and effective program of action to tackle 
head-on some of the most serious and 
stubborn problems in this city. 

My earnest hope is that Congress will 
respond in full measure to the legisla- 
tive recommendations it received today 
from the White House. 

It is imperative there can be no retreat 
or no delay in meeting our obligations 
to the welfare and security of those re- 
siding in the Nation’s Capital. 

We must do more to cope with the 
high crime rate. And the President has 
provided the means to do so. 

We must do more to improve District 
education and create more jobs and 
housing opportunities in this community. 

In short, Mayor Washington and his 
colleagues deserve the full trust and sup- 
port of Congress in meeting their obliga- 
tions in the difficult days ahead. 

The legislative program for the Dis- 
trict will go a long way toward strong 
and meaningful support for those in- 
volved in the day-to-day affairs of this 
city. 

I commend the President for this solid 
legislative package. And I commend to 
my colleagues the vital proposals that 
must be enacted swiftly to help those in 
the District who need help most. 


THE REGIONAL EFFECTS OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PROCUREMENT AND 
RELATED POLICIES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965—Public Law 89-136— 
was before the Senate, there was added 
to it—section 301(e)—a direction to the 
Secretary of Commerce to appoint an 
independent Board to study the effects 
of Government, scientific, technical, and 
other related policies upon regional eco- 
nomic development.” 

It was my privilege to be associated 
with this addition. 

The act thus reflected the theme of 
the hearings earlier that year before the 
Employment and Manpower Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. These hearings explored 
the question put to the Board. Moreover, 
the policies of the executive branch in 
awarding grants and contracts for re- 
search and development were examined 
in detail. I suggest that the Board’s re- 
port deserves scrutiny by Senators. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in keep- 
ing with the act, convened an independ- 
ent study Board of 17 notable academi- 
cians, industrial leaders, and Govern- 
ment officials: I ask unanimous consent 
that their names appear at the conclu- 
sions of these remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, presided 
over by Prof. Howard G. Schaller, of the 
Graduate School of Business, Indiana 
University, the Board has produced a 
report that shows hard work and careful 
thought. Whether the Congress will agree 
with its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions remains to be seen, for the search 
in Congress for ways to enhance the 
scientific and technological resources of 
our States and regions is a complex sub- 
ject about which reasonable men may 
honestly differ. The Midwestern States of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri, for ex- 
ample, were represented on the Board, 
yet Federal funds for research and de- 
velopment still consistently elude this 
vital section of the country. 

Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge 
forwarded the report on the study to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House on December 28, 1967, and 
copies are now available to the public. 
Mr. Trowbridge expressed no views on 
the report, but I urge that Congress ask 
for the reaction of the principal depart- 
ments and the concerned agencies and 
the views of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

My purpose today is to mention a few 
highlights in this report. 

The most important concept of the 
Board, in my view, is that strong pro- 
grams in science and technology are im- 
portant to the economic future of indi- 
vidual States and regions. This supports 
the testimony I heard in 1965, and shows 
why Congress should press on in its 
search for a more equitable policy in dis- 
tributing its research and development 
programs. This summer marks 3 years 
since these hearings. Yet Federal policies 
for awarding grants and contracts re- 
main unchanged. The bias toward the 
well-established and well-funded institu- 
tions continues. 

The Board unequivocally lays out the 
impact Federal procurement makes. But 
most importantly, it confirms that the 
largest aggregate contracts tend to be 
placed initially in those States having 
large, highly developed specialized in- 
dustrial complexes, skilled labor forces, 
sophisticated education and training fa- 
cilities, and well-established transporta- 
tion networks. The rich continue to get 
richer, The report confirms that, in a few 
States, Federal procurement is heavily 
depended upon for substantial portions 
of the area’s income. 

The Board brings into the open the 
need for Congress to reexamine at the 
traditional criteria of efficiency and econ- 
omy in the awarding of Federal con- 
tracts. 

Are these criteria to be administered 
only in terms of out-of-pocket cash flow, 
or should these criteria also include the 
long-term implications of Federal pro- 
curement actions and their develop- 
mental impacts upon the States and re- 
gions? 

Despite some cautious statements, the 
report makes two basic conclusions: 

First, Federal procurement and Fed- 
eral sponsorship of research and develop- 
ment represent important influences on 
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the economic development of the various 
regions of the United States. 

Second, wholesale diversion of Govern- 
ment procurement and science programs 
to new geographic areas might also bring 
about undesirable side effects and new 
dislocations, or reduce the effectiveness 
with which other important public ob- 
jectives are pursued. 

Based on these conclusions, the Board 
made five recommendations, as follows: 

A. Existing programs which will encour- 
age firms to compete for Government pro- 
curement contracts in distressed areas 
should be extended and strengthened. 

B. Agencies such as the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration should continue to 
emphasize their regional economic develop- 
ment efforts in the improvement of indus- 
trial and other allied bases in distressed 
areas. 

C. Federal, state, and local agencies should 
improve facilities for the transfer and ap- 
plication of existing technology to stimulate 
development through science. 

D. Congress, along with the proper Federal 
agencies, should examine the possibility of 
considering full social benefits in calculat- 
ing the procurement cost. 

E. Additional study should be undertaken 
to establish regional development policy 
consistent with national goals and prior- 
ities. 


These conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are the issue. I confess disappoint- 
ment that the recommendations do not 
explicitly cover policies for a change in 
distribution of Federal support for re- 
search and development. It seems to me 
that the Board’s attention shifts from 
the sharper issue of policies for award 
of grants and contracts for research and 
development toward the broader topic 
of regional development in general. Be 
that as it may, I recommend the report 
to the Members of Congress for study. 
It can be the vehicle to focus our at- 
tention on the $17.8 billion soon to be 
requested for research and development 
in the coming fiscal year. 

These present policies, if they con- 
tinue unchanged, inevitably must lead 
to still further concentration of scien- 
tific and technical talent in only a few 
favored places in the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled “Rich Get Richer in 
R. & D.,” published in the Washington 
Post of March 3, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICH GET RICHER IN R. & D. 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

When it comes to parceling out Federal 
funds for research and development, accord- 
ing to Sen. Fred Harris (D-Okla.), the rich 
institutions get richer and the poor keep 
waiting for an intellectual handout. 

The spending runs to more than $16 billion 
a year and reflects a “tremendous inequity” 
in geographic distribution, says Harris, chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Research. 

Not surprisingly, Government agencies 
keep sending the money to colleges, com- 
panies and research centers where they feel 
they can buy “quality work.“ 

Though the Subcommittee, which is a 
champion of research, might disclaim the 
description, it amounts to a huge technolog- 
ical pork barrel. 

California gets by far the biggest share. 
It is the favorite of the Defense Department, 
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Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration—the 
three agencies that alone spend about 90 per 
cent of the Government’s R. & D. dollars. 

As a result, the state’s universities and 
“think tanks”—along with its aircraft and 
missile industries and other assorted recipi- 
ents—picked up more than $4.5 billion for 
research in fiscal 1965, the most recent year 
for which figures are available. 

For California, that amounted to 31.7 per 
cent of the Government’s research spend- 
ing—in a state with 9.6 per cent of the 
population. 

The rest of the states look pale by com- 
parison. New York, which ranked second, got 
$1.28 billion—or 9 per cent of the money. It 
has 9.32 per cent of the population. Next in 
the R. & D. sweepstakes was Maryland. It 
picked up $876 million, or 6.1 per cent of the 
R. & D, dollar, It has less than 2 per cent 
of the population. 

Not far behind were Texas and Massachu- 
setts, the homes, by mere coincidence it is 
said, of President Johnson and Kennedy. 

Much more than research money is at 
stake. In fiscal 1966, as Sen. James B. Pearson 
(R-Kan.) reminded the Subcommittee, Cali- 
fornia got more money in NASA prime con- 
tract awards than 47 other states and the 
District of Columbia combined. 

The year before that, about 50 per cent 
of the Defense Department’s $23.3 billion in 
prime contract awards went to New York, 
California, Texas, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Beyond that, says Pearson, businesses and 
private research firms follow the Federal dol- 
lar in deciding where to set up shop, “com- 
pounding the already adverse trend.” 

At the bottom of the barrel are the small 
states and colleges whose graduates go else- 
where to advance their learning. 

Five states—Maine, Delaware, Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Vermont—get less than a half 
of 1 per cent of the R&D money. Their pro- 
portion of the population is five times that. 

Hearings before the Harris Subcommittee 
over the past two years also showed that 
other Federal agencies have their favorites. 

The District of Columbia has been getting 
more than half of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s research money. Colorado ranked 
first with the Interior Department. Mary- 
land is the favored child of the Department 
of Agriculture and Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

In 1965, President Johnson issued a direc- 
tive calling on Government Officials to pay 
more attention to institutions less generously 
blessed. Several agencies, such as the De- 
fense Department with its Project Themis, 
have launched special programs to make a 
dent in the malapportionment. 

But the have-nots are still unhappy. The 
Subcommittee, which avoided delving into 
the politics of R&D allocations, has yet to 
decide just what can be done about it. 

The last thing in the minds of its mem- 
bers is to attempt to force a redistribution 
of the billions now spent. 

They lean instead to more Federal R&D 
spending to help build up “new centers of 
excellence” in fields yet to be pre-empted by 
such institutions as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MEMBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT STUDY BOARD 

Prof. Howard G. Schaller, Chairman, In- 
dependent Study Board, Graduate School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Prof. Roger E. Bolton, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Williams College, Williamstown, 

Mr. Arthur W. Barber, Formerly Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Arms Control, U.S. 
Department of Defense 

Prof. John H. Cumberland, Department of 
Economics, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 
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Mr. Paul G. Dembling, General Counsel, 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration 

Prof, William D, Drake, Institute of Science 
and Technology, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, Formerly General Man- 
ager, National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 

Prof. William L. Garrison, Director, Center 
for Urban Studies, University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle, Chicago, Ill. 

Hon. John G. Harlan, Jr., Commissioner, 
Property Management and Disposal Service, 
General Services Administration 

Mr. William L. Hooper, Technical Assistant, 
Office of Science and Technology, Executive 
Office of the President 

Dr. Ruben F. Mettler, President, TRW Sys- 
tems Group, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Hon. James T. Ramey, Commissioner, 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Hon. Stanley Ruttenberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Manpower Administrator U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 

Mr. Marlin E. Sandlin, Chairman, Pan 
American Sulphur Co. 

Hon. William H. Shaw, Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs U.S. Department of 
Commerce 

Prof. Charles M. Tiebout, Department of 
Economics University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Prof. Murray L. Weidenbaum, Chairman, 
Department of Economics, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 


COPPER STRIKE AMENDMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, for 
nearly 8 months I have attempted 
through speeches, legislation, telegrams, 
and letters to find a solution to the copper 
strike. I have believed from the very be- 
ginning that the strike was a serious one 
and that the parties were engaged in a 
bitter power struggle. The 8 months that 
have passed since copper workers left 
their jobs on July 15 have confirmed this 
unfortunate fact. 

I shall not abandon my attempts, along 
with other Members of this body, to find 
a solution. One of my efforts has been to 
submit a sense of the Senate resolution 
urging President Johnson to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law. On March 1, I sent a 
revised version of the resolution to all 
Members of the Senate, informing each 
Senator that I would offer it as an 
amendment to the gold bill. Later that 
same weekend, the President announced 
that he was calling union and manage- 
ment representatives to the White House 
in an effort to break the stalemate in 
negotiations. 

Because it appears that we may finish 
the gold bill today, I shall not offer the 
amendment at this time, since reports 
coming to me indicate that negotiations 
at the White House are continuing and 
are in a very delicate state. I do not wish 
to do anything that would upset the 
negotiations or any progress which might 
have been or is being made. I have long 
hoped and always believed that the best 
solution would come through collective 
bargaining processes. I wish, therefore, to 
see it succeed and shall temporarily with- 
hold my amendment. 

In addition, Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that this morning the 
Wall Street Journal published an article 
indicating that administration leaders 
had made proposals to Phelps Dodge re- 
garding a settlement for their eastern 
fabricating operations. The article indi- 
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cates that the proposals were very, very 
high and were unacceptable to the com- 


pany. 

Reports indicate that the recommen- 
dation called for a 10-percent overall eco- 
nomic settlement. This is indeed strange 
in light of the administration’s position a 
few years ago that wage settlements 
should not exceed 3.2 percent and should 
be in line with production increases. A 
10-percent increase in this copper strike 
would set a very damaging precedent for 
the forthcoming steel negotiations, 

The recommendations further contra- 
dict the warning contained in the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President published 
only last month wherein the Council of 
Economic Advisors said: 

If new collective bargaining settlements 
reached in 1968 should again average 5½ per 
cent the rise in hourly compensation for the 
economy as a whole would be appreciably 
larger than in 1967 . . . if new union settle- 
ments were to average even higher in 1968 
than in 1967 a clear acceleration of price 
increases would be likely in 1968. 


I point out to the Senate that the 
Council of Economic Advisors was here 
concerned about a 5%2-percent increase. 
The administration apparently is now 
backing a 10-percent increase, and the 
only possible impact will be an even 
greater inflation and a more serious de- 
terioration of our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I feel that this course would set a prec- 
edent that will further aggravate our 
serious economic problems. 

I also wish to point out again the grave 
economic consequences of this strike, 
particularly regarding its adverse impact 
on our balance of payments causing an 
annual outfiow of $1 billion, the 100-per- 
cent increase in the price of available 
copper, the fact that we now have a 
severe shortage of copper, and that 60,000 
workers are suffering unnecessary and 
grave economic hardships. The time for 
management-union power struggles has 
long passed. The interests of loyal and 
dedicated employees and the national 
economy and security must be foremost 
in the minds of those at the White House 
seeking an end to this bitter labor dis- 
pute. 

The wife of one such employee has 
written a very interesting and poignant 
letter which I would like to paraphrase 
for the benefit of the Senate. It contains 
the very personal views of one woman 
whose name I have withheld to protect 
her from any potential reprisals: 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: I cannot sit by 
and keep quiet any longer. There is a feeling 
inside me ready to explode. 

My husband is an employee of Kennecott 
Copper. 

As far as I can tell—if the union keeps tak- 
ing the men out on strike as they have done 
the last ten years, there won’t be a man left 
who has anything to retire on. There are 
those who have lost their homes, and I was 
talking to a lady the other day who told me 
that during this 8-month strike they have 
used up completely all the money it took 
them 10 years to save for their children's 
education. 

Others have told me of couples that have 
gotten divorced because of feelings and hard- 
ships created by this strike. 

This past month, every single day, Presi- 
dent Johnson has asked for something. To- 
day the big headlines were “LBJ Asks Huge 
Drive on Pollution.” I would like to see “LBJ 
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Invokes Taft-Hartley” but because of his 
stupid fear of the unions this will never be. 
If the union leaders have enough power to 
frighten the Government officials now, what 
kind of country will we have if they get com- 
pany-wide contracts. I, for one, will fear liv- 
ing here. 

I am so sick of the President and the 
unions acting as though we are so dumb we 
believe anything they say, I know there are 
some “die-hard” employees who say, “Boys, 
we're going to hold out to the end!” Well, for 
many it is the end. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the men want so badly to go back. 

I'm not happy to talk against the Presi- 
dent and officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment, but in all good conscience I cannot 
condone them. 

Free country, my foot. Every day it’s more 
clear to me why Lincoln was such a great 
man. He did believe in our Country. Johnson 
believes in Johnson and the union leaders 
believe in the union leaders. 


NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT OF 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I commend 
the 18 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who earlier this month joined 
in presenting a statement on the basic 
guidelines for a negotiated settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict. 

It seems to me that here is an intelli- 
gent, well-reasoned approach to the most 
important problem of our day which all 
persons who share the desire for an hon- 
orable peace should carefully consider. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the joint statement and the names of 
the 18 Representatives who presented it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT 

The undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives are deeply disturbed by the 
present course of events in Vietnam. We are 
convinced that the conflict cannot be ended 
in the near future by military means. At the 
same time, we oppose unilateral withdrawal 
or any action inconsistent with U.S. national 
interests. 

While the undersigned hold different opin- 
ions as to the best method of achieving a 
solution to the conflict, we are agreed that 
more imaginative and intensive efforts 
should now be made to get negotiations 
started and that the passage of time, with 
steadily mounting casualties on both sides, 
will only make less likely a solution by ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

President Johnson has on many occasions 
stated that among our objectives is true self- 
determination for the South Vietnamese. 

We believe a long step forward would be 
taken if the U.S. were to give greater empha- 
sis to our declarations about self-determina- 
tion by making explicit the kind of honorable 
and just settlement that we would accept 
consistent with our aims. We have never 
done this. We have only kept repeating a 
kind of first position, which would give the 
NLF no role whatever in South Vietnam and 
therefore could not possibly be within the 
negotiable area for them. It seems obvious 
that some bold and imaginative new moves 
are called for. 

Therefore, we have undertaken to set forth 
below seven points which in our view could 
be put forward by the U.S. government as 
consistent with announced U.S. objectives, 
which could command world-wide approval, 
and ought to be acceptable to Hanoi and 
the NLF. 

In our view these basic principles for a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam would in- 
clude the following: 

(1) The people of South Vietnam, includ- 
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ing the NLF, should be given the oppor- 
tunity to determine their own political fu- 
ture through free and fair elections in which 
all parties would be free to participate, 

(2) For a period preceding such elections, 
a general cease-fire, supervised by an ap- 
propriate international body, banning mili- 
tary operations and terrorist acts, would 
have to be in effect and be effective. During 
this period, mutually acceptable interim gov- 
ernmental arrangements (both in areas pre- 
viously controlled by Saigon and in areas 
previously controlled by the Viet Cong) 
must be provided. 

(3) Overall supervision of the arrange- 
ments for the elections, including campaign- 
ing, and of the conduct of the elections 
would have to be provided by a mutually 
acceptable body. Probably, this body would 
be of an international character, but it 
might instead be a Vietnamese Joint Com- 
mission or a combination of the two. The 
elections would have to be free from any 
external interference or internal terrorism. 

(4) To the extent necessary to comply with 
the foregoing, the 1967 Constitution would 
have to be modified, or perhaps replaced, 
pursuant to agreed procedures. 

(5) Subsequent to these elections, all for- 
eign troops would be gradually withdrawn 
from South Vietnam on a mutually agreed, 
reciprocal and phased basis which would 
assure no possible advantage to one side 
over the other. 

(6) International guarantees and arrange- 
ments should be provided to assure that the 
results of the elections not be overturned 
by renewed outside interference or by a coup 
of the right or the left. 

(7) The question of future relations be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, including 
the possibility of reunification, would be left 
for future discussion and negotiation, pri- 
marily between the government of North 
Vietnam and the new government of South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously, there will be many difficult ques- 
tions to be resolved concerning the applica- 
tion of these principles and the method and 
timing of putting them in effect. 

Within the scope of each principle, there 
would be various alternatives. For example, 
the elections referred to could be for a con- 
stituent assembly to draw up a new con- 
stitution, or for the election of a new gov- 
ernment under the 1967 Constitution 
appropriately modified, or conceivably on 
some sort of referendum. (Constitutional 
safeguards to prevent undue control by a 
monolithic minority, as well as to protect mi- 
nority rights, would have to be devised and 
accepted, perhaps through some form of pro- 
portional representation in the elected gov- 
ernment,) 

As another example, the international 
body which it is expected would be needed 
to supervise the cease-fire and the pre- 
elections arrangements and the elections 
themselves might be (a) the U.N. (which 
has had much experience in supervising 
elections), (b) a beefed-up International 
Control Commission, or (c) a new body 
created by agreement for the purpose. 

One of the most difficult problems would 


be the establishment of mutually acceptable 


interim governmental arrangements during 
the pre-election and election period. The NLF 
and Hanoi would be highly skeptical of any 
arrangements which would leave the Saigon 
government in all the key positions of power; 
similarly Saigon (and the U.S.) would be 
properly unwilling to accept voting results 
from Viet Cong controlled areas if the V. C. 
had remained in effective control. One ap- 
proach to the problem might be through a 
form of international trusteeship, compar- 
able to the United Nations administration of 
West New Guinea during the period after 
the departure of the Dutch and before In- 
donesia assumed control. 

Another exceedingly difficult problem 
would be to devise the nature of the inter- 
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national guarantees to prevent frustration 
of the will of the electorate by violence. 
But these are all matters that could be 
worked out at the negotiating table, if the 
parties concerned, including the present gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, Hanoi and the 
NLF and other Vietnamese groups involved, 
had agreed on the basic principles we have 
set forth, 
JONATHAN B, BINGHAM, New York; JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, Minnesota; EDWARD P. Bo- 
LAND, Massachusetts; LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, New York; DONALD M. FRASER, 
Minnesota; FLoyp V. Hicks, Washing- 
ton; ANDREW Jacoss, JR., Indiana; 
JOSEPH E. KARTH, Minnesota; ROBERT 
W. KASTENMEIER, Wisconsin; ROBERT L, 
Leccerr, California; JoHN E. Moss, 
California; THomas P. O'NEILL, JR. 
Massachusetts; RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
New York; THOMAS M. Rus, Califor- 
nia; Henry S. REUSS, Wisconsin; JAMES 
H. SCHEUER, New York; HERBERT TEN- 
ZER, New York; SDNEY R. YATES, Il- 
linois. 


GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS FOR 
RESEARCH 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the No- 
vember 1967 issuè of American Psychol- 
ogist contains an absorbing article by the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris]. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Government Research, 
Senator Harris has become aware of the 
serious problems confronting the social 
sciences in regard to governmental 
grants for research. 

He points out that the social sciences 
share of total Government expenditures 
for research has dropped from 24 percent 
in 1938 to its present level of between 34 
and 5 percent. This regrettable trend has 
caused many students presently enrolled 
in universities across the country to turn 
away from a career in the social sciences 
because of a lack of research and train- 
ing funds to support their work. 

After holding hearings on this prob- 
lem and listening to the testimonies of 
some of the Nation’s leading educators, 
Senator Harris introduced Senate bill 
836 to create a National Social Science 
Foundation. The Foundation would in- 
crease the support for research and man- 
power in the social sciences and provide 
for their first real recognition by the 
Federal Government. It would fund un- 
classified research projects and promote 
scholarship and training in the fields of 
psychology, sociology, economics, anthro- 
pology, political science, history, law, so- 
cial statistics, demography, linguistics, 
international relations, communications, 
and other social sciences. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
the great potential role the social sciences 
can play in the designing and implemen- 
tation of Government programs. It is 
therefore natural that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should give serious considera- 
tion to the establishment of a National 
Social Science Foundation which would 
help the social sciences assume this im- 
portant role. 

In order that all Senators may have 
the opportunity to read Senator HARRIS’ 
forceful arguments on behalf of the 
founding of such an institution, I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION: PRO- 
POSED CONGRESSIONAL MANDATE FOR THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

(By Fren R. Harris, U.S. Senator) 

“A minority-group syndrome . still 
characterizes the self-evaluation of so many 
of us in the social sciences,” and “still leads 
us to feel despised, discriminated against, 
and disliked by society and government,” 
said Robert A. Nisbet (1966, p. 50) about his 
fellow social scientists. 

This inferiority complex or “other science” 
self-image, together with the fact that social 
scientists work in moral-charged subjects 
which frequently cause strong public reac- 
tion, is, in part, responsible for the present 
low level of public support and recognition 
for research and scholarship in the social 
sciences, 

The existing Federal structure for the sup- 
port of science, generally, has largely re- 
sulted from the need to carry out missions 
which require reliance on the natural and 
physical sciences and related disciplines. The 
payoff has been unquestionably great. It 
might even be said that the return from that 
investment is unparalleled by any other field 
in which heavy Federal expenditures have 
been made. Yet, while the natural and physi- 
cal sciences have been at the center of the 
stage, the social sciences virtually have been 
left out. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Research, of which I am Chairman, has held 
extensive hearings on the needs and promises 
of the social sciences and has found that, 
although significant and useful work is being 
done, there is much more which needs to be 
done and could be done if funds were 
available. 

Eighty-five percent of all PhDs in science 
and engineering in this country have been 
granted since World War II. I find it hard to 
believe that this is not a rather direct result 
of the large expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in these fields, beginning with the 
Manhattan Project. The social sciences have 
never had a Manhattan Project and, there- 
fore, have received relatively small Federal 
support and encouragement during this same 
period. 

In 1938 the social sciences accounted for 
24% of total Government expenditures for 
research. By the early 1950s, as funds for 
physical science research increased, the per- 
centage had diminished to about 8% (Archi- 
bald, 1967, p. 329) and for the last 10 years 
“the share of the Federal research dollar de- 
voted to research in the social sciences and 
psychology has varied narrowly between 
344% and 5% [Riecken, 1967, p. 211].” 

Some argue that these statistics indicate 
a proper balance between the social and nat- 
ural sciences and are based on the ca- 
pabilities of each to make use of such sup- 
port. I agree with Rensis Likert, Director of 
the Institute of Social Research, University 
of Michigan, who took the opposite position 
in our hearings. He said: 

“In my opinion, such a view might arise 
in certain limited fields of research that 
have been favored, and among certain per- 
sons whose own competence and status give 
them ready access to personal support; how- 
ever, such a view is unrealistic in terms of 
the work that lies ahead and in terms of the 
rapidly increasing number of younger, well- 
trained social scientists who are prepared to 
accomplish much or little, depending on the 
resources we provide for their use.“ 2 


Senator Harris (D-Okla.) is Chairman of 
the United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Government Research. 

*Rensis Likert, “National Social Science 
Foundation,” testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Research of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, goth Cong., Ist Sess., July 13 
(1967). 
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Obviously, the gap between the relative 
state of development of the different sciences 
has increased in proportion to the inten- 
tional, though artificial, “pump priming” 
science policies of the Federal Government 
over the last 20 years. 

I think it is obvious that national policy 
decisions to emphasize development of the 
social sciences by a “quantum leap” in the 
amount of money, prestige, and visibility 
given them could not help but effect drastic 
changes for the better. Furthermore, as Vin- 
cent Davis, Associate Professor, Graduate 
School of International Studies, University 
of Denver, and Executive Secretary of the 
International Studies Association, warned: 

“We are starting from such a low base 
that almost any realistically foreseeable level 
of new financial support for the social 
sciences will still leave us short of adequacy 
for a number of years to come.” “ 

Private foundations, although noted for 
their support of broader, innovative re- 
search, have severely limited funds. The So- 
cial Science Research Council, for example, 
can finance only a small percentage of the 
good research applications they receive, 
Austin Ranney, Chairman of the Committee 
on Governmental and Legal Processes, Social 
Science Research Council, stated in his tes- 
timony that, under a 5-year grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the Social Science Re- 
search Council has only approximately $60,- 
000 a year to allocate to all research applica- 
tions under the jurisdiction of his Com- 
mittee and that for the year 1967 they had 
53 applications totalling $590,595, which he 
considered meritorious and worthy of sup- 
port.“ 

We have an urgent national need to learn 
more about man and his relationships with 
other men, knowledge which we can expect 
to derive from more and better social science 
research. We face enormous problems in our 
rapidly changing society, and policy makers 
too often undertake new programs and make 
decisions about modern social problems on 
the basis of limited knowledge. Goals are 
frequently set which do not reflect sufficient 
basic understanding of the social institutions 
and relationships involved. 

Systematic research and understanding are 
essential prerequisites to successful programs 
for human resource development, no less 
than they are in missile or aircraft develop- 
ment. But little research has thus far preced- 
ed Federal social programs, too few of which 
have been fully successful. Social problems 
are usually more complex and harder to deal 
with than technical problems. The degree of 
difficulty, however, should not cause us to 
turn away from attempting better basic un- 
derstanding of the problems. We have learned 
from our massive space program, for example, 
that the success of an operational program 
is significantly dependent upon the scope and 
comprehensiveness of the underlying research 
efforts. This truism has not yet been widely 
understood in areas of social concern, as Ross 
Stagner, Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology, Wayne State University, recog- 
nized, when he said: 

“It seems truly incredible that the ex- 
penditure of funds to obtain knowledge of 
prevention and correction of these (social) 
problems is so microscopic. We have been 
spending (justifiably) millions of dollars on 
urban renewal. But we have made little use 
of the expertise of economists, sociologists, 
and psychologists with respect to planning for 


t Vincent Davis, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of the 
Committee on Government Operations, Unit- 
ed States Senate, 90th Cong., Ist Sess., June 
21 (1967). 

‘Austin Ranney, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, 90th Cong., ist Sess., 
July 12 (1967). 
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human welfare, not just for buildings. Again 
let me note that I do not suggest that social 
scientists should have final jurisdiction as to 
execution of such programs; I do, however, 
feel very strongly that the knowledge of so- 
cial scientists ought to be given much higher 
consideration than it has, My main point, 
however, is that we simply have not investi- 
gated the problems of urban renewal from 
the viewpoint of neighborhood unity, of so- 
cial supports for behavior codes, for commu- 
nication networks, of leader-follower rela- 
tions, and a mass of other important factors. 
There is still so much ignorance, and so much 
misinformation disguised as “common sense,” 
that one can hardly be surprised at the un- 
satisfactory consequences of these pro- 
grams.” 5 

The social sciences need national recog- 
nition and a strong mandate for the vital role 
they can and must play in combating poy- 
erty, ignorance, and crime and the vast in- 
ternational challenges we face. I believe the 
social sciences are ready for this responsibil- 
ity. 

Nn Likert stressed this readiness when 
he said: 

“The social sciences—and I include all of 
the allied sciences of social organization and 
human behavior—have greatly changed their 
character in recent years. Their capabilities 
have very greatly increased with respect to 
accumulated basic knowledge, with respect to 
the number of qualified scientists, and with 
respect to proven procedures and technolo- 
gies for application to matters of public con- 
cern. The Federal Government has been a 
major force in this maturing of the social 
sciences. The social sciences are today a 
prime resource for understanding many of 
our most pressing problems, and the further 
development of the social sciences is essen- 
tial. It is therefore timely and important that 
there be a search, such as you are conducting, 
toward a sound public policy concerning the 
support, the conduct, and the use of social 
science research.“ “ 

NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Joined by 20 other Senators, I have intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States a 
bill, S. 836, to create a National Social Science 
Foundation. The Foundation would increase 
the support for research and manpower in 
the social sciences and provide their first 
real recognition by the Federal Government. 
Governed by a 24-member Board of Directors, 
composed of social scientists from various 
disciplines appointed by the President, it 
would not be an operating agency concerned 
with the day-to-day problems of mission- 
oriented agencies, but would, rather, fund 
unclassified research and promote scholar- 
ships and training in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, economics, anthropology, political 
science, history, law, social statistics, demog- 
raphy, geography, linguistics, international 
relations, communications, and other social 
sciences. 

Since June of 1966, the Subcommittee on 
Government Research has held 16 full days 
of hearings on the social sciences and has 
heard testimony from more than 90 witnesses 
from the Federal Government, universities, 
professional societies and organizations, and 
other nonprofit and private research insti- 
tutions. All major disciplines in the social 
and behavorial sciences and all major geo- 
graphical areas of the United States were 
represented. 

Without exception, every witness agreed 
with the need to expand Federal support for 
social science research and scholarship, The 
overwhelming majority of the witnesses fa- 
vored the establishment of a separate social 


č Ross Stagner, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of the 
Committee on Government Operations, Unit- 
ed States Senate, 90th Cong., Ist Sess., July 
13 (1967). 

ê See footnote 2. 
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science foundation, as provided by S. 836. 
Many scholars and other national figures, 
who were not able to testify personally, sent 
letters strongly supporting the bill. 

Several changes in the legislation have 
been recommended to the Subcommittee. 
Some already have been accepted in prin- 
ciple, including: deletion of the section 
which authorized the Foundation to admin- 
ister research funds transferred from other 
departments or agencies; addition of a 
stronger mandate to support training and 
education in the social sciences; clarification 
of intention to coordinate NSSF activities 
with existing agencies; alteration of the sec- 
tion prohibiting research grants to former 
Federal employees for a 2-year period fol- 
lowing termination of such employment; 
and, declaring that it is the intent of Con- 
gress for the National Science Foundation 
and the National Foundation for the Arts 
and Humanities and other Federal agencies 
funding such programs to continue their 
support for social science research. 

The creation of the Foundation would bring 
to the social sciences an infusion of money, 
prestige, and recognition at the national 
level. It would promote more rapid and bal- 
anced support and encourage the best young 
students to choose the social sciences as a 
career. It has been argued that insufficient 
manpower will hold up rapid expansion. I 
think not. There is a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of students and Ph. D’s in the social 
sciences. Projections by Gerald Holton of the 
Department of Physics at Harvard Univer- 
sity estimated: “that in the next thirty years 
there will be 10 to 20 times the number of 
people wanting to do basic research in the 
social sciences and that they will make a 
very good case for the meaningful expendi- 
tures on the order of 20 to 50 times the 
amount of 1967 dollars.“ 

Still others are turning away from a career 
in the social sciences because of a lack of 
research and training funds to support their 
work. But, even if the social sciences were 
severely limited by available manpower, his- 
tory teaches us how this has been overcome. 
The sudden increased priority for space ex- 
ploration in reaction to Soviet exploits was 
not done at a time when we had a surplus 
of space scientists and engineers waiting 
around for something to do. Instead, the 
rapid expansion of support served to draw 
scientists and engineers in large numbers 
into the new fields. In short, an intellectual 
market was created. The same can be done 
in the social sciences. 

Some have argued that a separate social 
science foundation would divide the sciences 
into “science” and “social science.” Fred 
Harvey Harrington, President, University of 
Wisconsin, refuted that argument when in 
his testimony he pointed out the important 
relationship between status and the unity of 
knowledge. He said: 

“There are some who contend that the 
creation of a third foundation would destroy 
the unity of knowledge or impair the inter- 
relationships of scholars in various fields. 
Quite the contrary, it would remove a source 
of irritation, improve interrelationships and 
interdisciplinary research efforts. There is no 
one so irrationally irritating at a family re- 
union as a poor relative. Raising the status 
and the funding of the social sciences would 
enhance the unity of knowledge.” $ 

Others have said that given time, if no 
one rocks the boat, the poor relative will 
eventually achieve equal status within the 


Gerald Holton, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, goth Cong., Ist Sess., 
June 28 (1967). 

Fred Harvey Harrington, testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search of the Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate, 90th 
Cong., 1st sess., June 28 (1967). 
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existing structure. This position favors main- 
taining the status quo and assumes that the 
social sciences, which account for only 10% 
of the National Science Foundation’s budget, 
will somehow become coequal with the nat- 
ural sciences, which receive the other 90% 
(Haworth, 1967, p. 81). Such gradual equali- 
zation by beefing up the social sciences in 
the NSF is simply not a realistic aspiration. 
Though it is true that more social science 
research has been supported by NSF each 
year since 1958, the total is still minuscule 
(Haworth, 1967, pp. 104-105). Giving more 
money to NSF for social science research 
would likely mean more of the same, and, 
while that is necessary and desirable, so, too, 
is the new start, the new approach, and the 
new emphasis on social science which only a 
new agency specifically for the support of 
research in these fields can give. Old atti- 
tudes and prejudices die hard, indeed. 

I agree with Gardner Murphy, Pfeiffer Pro- 
fessor, the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas, that what is needed is separate in- 
fusion of funds and separate recognition for 
the social sciences, through the creation of 
a separate social science agency. He told the 
Subcommittee that: “it seems unrealistic to 
me to believe that any Federal Agency could 
do much about basic social science research 
unless it is explicitly set up on a large scale, 
with full Congressional support, and with the 
intent and understanding, on the part of the 
public, that we mean business... . If we are 
serious about the social sciences in modern 
life it will be something very big indeed that 
we will undertake. I am not saying it is phys- 
ically impossible for the National Science 
Foundation to make a huge change, and go 
into the social sciences at an adequate level. 
I ask, however, whether this is likely. I can- 
not imagine any conditions under which it 
would be likely... . The one and only rea- 
son why I support the plan for a National 
Social Science Foundation is that it can be 
conceived not only as a step in the right di- 
rection but as a big step in an urgently need- 
ed direction.” è 

Robert R. Sears, Dean, Humanities and 
Sciences, Stanford University, pointed out 
that an NSSF could meet the need for long- 
range funding for social science research 
projects and the proper development of the 
social sciences, when he testified: 

“I suppose all of us have pondered from 
time to time on what influence massive 
financial support for science has on the de- 
velopment of sciences themselves, The lack of 
a major agency whose primary responsibility 
is to oversee wisely the development and sup- 
port of the social sciences has led to a prun- 
ing and chopping of research costs by the 
social scientists themselves. This has had a 
significant effect on the very direction in 
which the sciences are developing. For exam- 
ple, little if any research support is presently 
available for truly long-term studies. The 
longitudinal study of children from birth to 
late adolescence may well be one of the most 
important methods of research developed 
during the next half century. There appears 
to be no substitute for longitudinal studies 
when one is dealing with the very complex 
elements that enter into the determination 
of motivation, social adjustment, and in- 
tellectual growth. I would expect an agency 
devoted primarily to the social sciences to 
perceive this need and to devise mechanisms 
for the support of such research.“ 1° 

Additional and pluralistic sources of sup- 
port for the social sciences would tend to 
militate against developing rigid orthodoxy 


9 Gardner Murphy, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, 90th Cong., Ist sess., 
June 28 (1967). 

1 Robert R. Sears, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, 90th Cong., Ist Sess., 
June 27 (1967). 
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in the type of research supported. The his- 
tory of NSF support for social science, small 
as it has been, has had an undue effect on 
the way in which social science has de- 
veloped in recent times; it has been willing 
to support the most “scientific” of social 
science proposals, and has heavily em- 
phasized, for example, anthropology and 
archaeology, which together received in ex- 
cess of $4 million of a total of less than $20 
million expended for all social science re- 
search by the Foundation last year (Haworth, 
1967, pp. 79 & 81). Surely, the relatively 
small number of scholars in these fields * 
and the relative importance of their work 
to our collective requirements, does not 
justify such a heavy emphasis to the detri- 
ment of other social science research. This 
imbalance is further accentuated by the fact 
that the social sciences are treated by the 
NSF as if it were a totality, a point em- 
phasized by Launor F. Carter, Senior Vice 
President, System Development Corporation, 
who said: 

“The National Science Foundation lumps 
together all of the social sciences; that is to 
say, economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, social psychology, etc., into 
one category to arrive at the total of 29 
million. But, in the physical sciences each 
science is treated separately; mathematics 
receives 45 million; physics, $50 million; 
chemistry, 40 million; astronomy, $24 mil- 
lion; etc. In other words the level of support 
of the social sciences considered collectively 
was less than that of a number of other 
single disciplines in the physical sciences.” 12 

The vague authority of the National 
Science foundation to support “other 
sciences” has been the Achilles heel of the 
social sciences. The Eighty-First Congress 
saw fit to adopt a “permissive, not manda- 
tory” policy toward the social sciences in 
the jurisdictional definitions of NSF, re- 
versing a provision for their specific inclu- 
sion by the Seventy-Ninth Congress. The 
social sciences, to some, were much too con- 
troversial and, to others, were equated with 
socialism. As a result of the tenuous “other 
sciences” designation, NSF has naturally 
avoided supporting innovative and, there- 
fore, controversial social research for fear 
of jeopardizing the largest portion of their 
funds which goes for the natural and physi- 
cal sciences. And yet, it is clear that, if the 
social sciences are to develop to their full po- 
tential, it is precisely that kind of research 
which will have to be supported with Fed- 
eral funds. If the Congress passes S. 836, 
and I believe that is inevitable, it will be 
with the understanding of the clearly stated 
intention that the NSSF is not only au- 
thorized, but mandated, to support innova- 
tive research. 

As I said during the hearings on NSSF: 

“I appreciate [the] comments about the 
need to make clear, if not in the bill itself, 
at least in the report on this bill, that Con- 


u Number of faculty members in the so- 
cial sciences for the years 1962 to 1963 are 
as follows: Economics, 3,160; Political sci- 
ence, 2,870; Sociology, 2,370; Anthropology, 
720 (see Office of Education, 1964, p. 7). 

Figures on the size of the memberships of 
major social science associations as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1967, were obtained by contacting 
the administrative offices of each society and 
are as follows: American Economics Asso- 
ciation, 15,149; American Political Science 
Association, 15,000; American Sociological 
Association, 10,327; American Anthropo- 
logical Association, 6,700; History of Science 
Society, 2,250. 

12 Launor F. Carter, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, 90th Congr., Ist Sess., 
June 2 (1967). 

18 Milton Graham. Congressional Consider- 
ation of Social Science Research in Federal 
Domestic Programs. Part I. P. 192. 
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gress intends to give a mandate for con- 
troversy to the National Social Science 
Foundation. I think if we do anything less 
than that, the Foundation will not fully 
realize the potential we hope for it. I think 
they are going to have to go into the sensi- 
tive areas mentioned. If the social sciences 
are going to be innovative and creative and 
original, as I think they must be in order 
to meet the problems of our day on the level 
of magnitude the problems demand, they 
are going to have to, by definition, be con- 
troversial. And, I think if the Foundation 
starts out with the kind of legislative history 
we have made during these hearings, there 
is a better chance that they may do the kind 
of thing that you and I hope they can do.“ “ 

The NSSF bill is designed not only to pro- 
tect against interference, but to encourage 
“maverick” research. “It is often the case,” 
Vincent Davis said: 

“In the social sciences and in all other 
fields of scholarly endeavor that some one 
school of thought or approach will become 
fashionable and therefore dominant from 
time to time. If there were to be only one 
primary centralized source of research to sup- 
port, that source would likely be dominated 
by the prevailing school of thought and all 
who did not wholly subscribe to this school 
would find it difficult to gain support for 
their work. Diversified sources of support pro- 
vide a number of places where the dissenting 
minority groups can seek help. Diversified 
sources, therefore, represent within the sci- 
entific and scholarly world a crudely approxi- 
mate equivalent to the checks and balances 
provided within our political system by havy- 
ing more than one political party, This is 
especially important if the social sciences 
are to produce the kind of ‘innovative, bold, 
original, and controversial’ thinking that 
Senator Harris has repeatedly called for [see 
Footnote 3].” 

Mission-oriented Federal agencies are even 
less likely than NSF to support innovative 
research in the social science. Thomas L. 
Hughes, Director of the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, Department of State, 
put it very well when he testified before our 
Subcommittee: 

“As the social sciences develop, it is par- 
ticularly important that Government support 
not force them into an inflexible system in- 
hibiting a variety of public and private ini- 
tiatives, This can be avoided by deliberately 
fostering innovation, a function with a high 
risk but one which a foundation can better 
run than can an operating agency which must 
always keep its program supportive of its mis- 
sion.” [Hughes, 1967, p. 130.] 

Some have argued that a separate social 
science foundation would encourage existing 
agencies to decrease support for social science 
research and would, in fact, result in a dim- 
inution of available funds from NSF and 
the mission-oriented agencies of the Govern- 
ment. I do not agree, and experience shows 
that simply would not be the case. Though 
the recently created National Foundation for 
the Arts and Humanities shares overlapping 
responsibility with NSF to support several 
subjects, including history and linguistics, 
during the period these two foundations have 
shared such jurisdiction, NSF has actually 
increased its support for research in these 
areas (Haworth, 1967, p. 80). Moreover, Le- 
land J. Haworth, the outstanding Director of 
NSF, testified before our Subcommittee that 
it is his intention to continue to increase 
and expand NSF’s support for such research 
(Haworth 1967, pp. 95-100). Similar testi- 
mony was heard from almost every witness 
who testified on behalf of the mission- 


“Fred R. Harris, Hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Research of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, 90th Cong., Ist Sess., July 13 
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oriented agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.“ 

Such a “credit-debit” view of Government 
operations, which maintains that an in- 
crease in social science research funds for 
one agency means a reduction for another, 
is simplistic and unsupported by fact or 
history. 

Last, with the passage of S. 836, the social 
sciences will receive a strong legislative and 
administrative base and a place in the high- 
est councils of Government, something they 
have not had before. As Launor Carter tes- 
tified: “senior members of the social sciences 
profession [will] be in key positions in Gov- 
ernment so that the role and potential con- 
tribution of social science can be forcefully 
presented in administrative councils.” 

I believe the social sciences are willing and 
able to stand up and be judged on their own 
merits and to accept new visibility and re- 
sponsibility. The needs of our times require 
it. As Henry King Stanford, President of the 
University of Miami, has said: 

“The work of the social sciences is to study 
how men live with each other and how men 
live with their environments. Everywhere to- 
day the problems of human aggregates, and 
of technologies is spinning off vast social and 
economic problems. Some of these may be- 
come desperate. The proposed National Foun- 
dation for the Social Sciences will be that 
instrumentality of government looking to- 
ward amelioration and solutions of such 
problems.“ 16 
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FIRST PRIORITY TO THE PRESI- 
DENT’S WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, water pol- 
lution control has high priority on the 
President’s agenda for a better environ- 
ment. It must have equally high priority 
on the agenda of Congress this year. 

In his message on the environment, 
“To Renew a Nation,” the President pro- 
poses two important new programs to 
speed the cleanup of our water environ- 
ment. I strongly commend them to the 
early attention of Congress. 

The first is a method to increase the 
impact of the Federal dollar for the con- 
struction of municipal waste treatment 
works. This is a critical new ingredient 
for the clean water program. The costs 
of municipal waste treatment mount as 
requirements for water quality are 
raised by the water quality standards 
program. 

The second important proposal for 
clean water is to prevent or limit damage 
from oil disasters or spills of other 
hazardous materials, such as chlorine— 
the Oil Pollution and Hazardous Sub- 
stances Control Act of 1968. 

It is possible to have a clean environ- 
ment and high water quality. We in Con- 
gress must help President Johnson to 
provide the leadership and programs to 
reach this important goal desired by the 
American public. These new proposals 
deserve our early action. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT HELPS HART- 
FORD UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a con- 
cern by American industry with the 
problems of urban areas has grown over 
the past few years. Many companies are 
aeng something to help solve the prob- 
ems. 

A great example of constructive action 
is the announcement by the United Air- 
craft Corp., of Connecticut, of the estab- 
lishment of a training facility in Hart- 
ford to help the unemployed and unem- 
ployable to prepare themselves for jobs 
with greater Hartford business firms. 

United Aircraft Corp. is carrying out 
this activity on its own as its contribu- 
tion to the community. It seems to me 
that the Federal Government should en- 
courage such actions by the business 
community. 

It was for this reason that I intro- 
duced S. 583, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code and provide an incentive 
for industry to establish programs to 
educate and train individuals in needed 
skills by allowing a credit against income 
taxes for the expense of conducting such 
programs. 

All agree that the resources of the 
private sector must be committed to the 
assault on the problems of unemploy- 
ment and the ghettos of America. Pro- 
grams like that of United Aircraft Corp. 
should be encouraged in every city in 
America and our Federal tax policy could 
be an effective instrument of encourage- 
ment. I commend the United Aircraft 
Corp. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement describing the program be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


United Aircraft Corporation will establish 
and operate a training facility in the north 
section of Hartford to help unemployed and 
so-called unemployable persons prepare 
themselves for entry-level jobs with Greater 
Hartford business firms. 

The program is scheduled to begin In May. 

Initially it will be conducted on a modest, 
experimental scale with the costs borne by 
the corporation, William P. Gwinn, president 
of United Aircraft, said today in making the 
announcement. 

The corporation will establish, equip, staff, 
and maintain a training center in 10,000 
square feet of floor space which it plans to 
lease and renovate on the second floor of the 
former Fuller Brush Company building on 
North Main Street in Hartford. 

With an initial class enrollment of 35, the 
center will carry out basic training for jobs 
to be provided by manufacturing plants in 
the Greater Hartford area, including United 
Aircraft. 

While in training, the trainee will be paid 
at a fixed hourly rate by his sponsoring em- 
job on successful completion of the training 
program. 

The training will cover not only occupa- 
tional subjects but will also include basic 
education in such areas as language and com- 
putational skills and in social and work-relat- 
ed responsibilities. 

The training to be provided by United Air- 
craft is part of a broader effort, directed at 
local hard core unemployment, being devel- 
oped within the Greater Hartford business 
community, A number of businesses, indus- 
tries, and other organizations, including the 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford Coun- 
ty and the Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, are cooperating in the effort. 

For instructors, United Aircraft will draw 
largely from the training staffs of its two 
Hartford area divisions, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft in East Hartford and Hamilton 
Standard in Windsor Locks. United Aircraft 
has available to its employees one of the most 
extensive training programs in American in- 
dustry. At its Pratt & Whitney Aircraft di- 
vision alone, more than 1,000 employees are 
enrolled in training courses at any given time. 

Mr. Gwinn said that, in undertaking the 
program, United is responding to President 
Johnson’s request that business and industry 
help solve the problem of hard core unem- 
ployment at the local level. 

“Establishment of the training center,” 
Mr. Gwinn said, “is an expression of our 
concern for those local citizens whose best 
chances for obtaining and holding jobs lie 
in their receiving special training and at- 
tention at fundamental levels and on an in- 
dividual basis. With the active help of other 
industries and businesses and the Greater 
Hartford area in providing the necessary job 
opportunities, we hope to take so-called 
unemployables, provide them with basic 
training and counseling tailored to their 
individual needs, and have them emerge as 
job-holding, wage-earning members of 
society. 

“This United Aircraft-financed operation,” 
Mr. Gwinn sald, “is an entirely new concept 
so far as we know, and whether it will yield 
productive results can be determined only 
after the project has been in effect for sev- 
eral months. We are purposely starting on a 
limited, experimental scale, since we have 
much to learn. We hope our efforts will grow 
into a worthwhile program that may con- 
tribute in some measure to solving hard core 
unemployment among residents of Hartford.” 

After considering a number of approaches, 
Mr. Gwinn said, United Aircraft concluded 
that “we could contribute most effectively 
by applying, to the undereducated and dis- 
advantaged who genuinely want help, the 
experience and techniques in job-oriented 
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training which we have acquired over many 
years of providing training for our employees 
in the variety of skills required in our own 
plants.” 

Mr. Gwinn pointed out that the new train- 
ing center represents a second recent step 
by the corporation in contributing to the 
solution of hard core unemployment. 

In Riverside, California, an area of high 
unemployment among Mexican-Americans, 
United Aircraft is building a new plant for 
the production of a reinforced plastic pipe, 
called Techite (R), developed by its United 
Technology Center division. Initially the 
plant will provide employment for about 200 
persons. 


WITHHOLDING OF HIGHWAY TRUST 
FUND ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I feel it is 
my duty to speak out again against the 
administration’s continuing insistence on 
withholding highway trust fund alloca- 
tions from the States as an anti-inflation 
measure. This is a damaging, disruptive 
practice. In the West, and in my own 
State of Nevada in particular, turning 
the flow of trust funds on and off is hit- 
ting hard at construction employment at 
a time when construction employment is 
already being hit hard by other economic 
factors. It is making it impossible for the 
State highway departments to plan in- 
telligently. It is causing costly delays in 
roadbuilding. And it is breaking trust 
with the States. 

I agree that Government spending 
should be reduced, not only to fight in- 
flation but also to avoid the need for a 
general tax increase. But we must cut 
spending where actual savings of general 
tax dollars are achieved. We must cut 
spending where it will benefit our bal- 
ance-of-payments position—foreign aid 
being a prime target. We must cut spend- 
ing on nonessential items while we are 
financing the long and costly Vietnam 
conflict. 

But to pick on the highway trust 
fund — special moneys held in trust for 
a special purpose —achieves nothing 
more than momentary economic re- 
sponses. No moneys are saved. They are 
merely held for spending later when con- 
struction costs more and the highway 
trust fund dollar will not go as far. 

I am not alone in my opposition to the 
growing inclination of the administra- 
tion to play economic games with the 
highway trust fund. An example of re- 
sponsible opposition came to me recently 
from the California State Automobile 
Association, whose membership embraces 
Nevada. I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial published in the association’s 
monthly magazine, Motorland, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Funp Cut THREATENS NEEDED HIGHWAYS 

A $600 million cutback in allocations from 
the Highway Trust Fund during 1968 was 
recently announced by U.S. Secretary of 
Transportation Alan S. Boyd. This is the 
second time in two years that the Federal 
Government has instituted drastic cuts in 
highway funds for the announced purpose 
of curbing inflation. 

Further inflation is certainly a serious 
threat that calls for more effective measures 
by the Government. However, we sincerely 
believe that cutbacks in Highway Trust Fund 
allocations will have little real effect on 
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curbing inflation, but will have a very disas- 
trous effect on our economy, our highway 
building program and our traffic safety ef- 
forts. In fact, the move runs counter to many 
other national programs. 

The cutback amounts to an estimated $60 
million in California and $13 million in Ne- 
vada, Withholding these funds can only 
cause costly delays in constructing needed 
freeways, secondary roads and urban exten- 
sions. Plans based on the use of these funds 
must be scrapped and half-way measures 
substituted. The Interstate Highway System 
in particular, already badly behind sched- 
ule, will be further delayed. Past experience 
has shown that such delays will ultimately 
mean higher costs. 

Many people who have been employed di- 
rectly or indirectly by highway building pro- 
grams will be put out of work. In many areas 
the adverse effect on the economy will be 
severe. 

Furthermore, Interstate Highways are the 
safest roadways yet built; they have only 
one-third the fatality rate and one-half the 
accident rate of conventional highways. To 
slow down their completion is to slow the 
Federal Government's efforts to reduce traffic 
accidents. 

Today, more than ever before, Americans, 
as well as foreign visitors, are being en- 
couraged to travel in the United States in 
order to improve our unhealthy balance of 
payments situation. Better, safer highways 
would certainly do more to encourage such 
travel than a cutback in highway construc- 
tion. 

The funds being withheld have already 
been collected from the people through 
special federal taxes levied on the motorist. 
By law, such funds can only be used for 
highway purposes. Freezing them in the 
Highway Trust Fund for use at a later date 
will not offset the cost of other federal pro- 
grams. The anti-inflationary effect is tempo- 
rary at best. But the harmful effect on em- 
ployment, safety, domestic travel and our 
vitally needed streets and highways is very 
apparent, 

We suggest that other, more effective 
measures to curb inflation and federal spend- 
ing be applied, and that the highway funds 
motorists have already paid be restored at 
the earliest possible date. 

CSAA members are urged to make their 
views on this subject known to their senators 
and congressmen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—VACATIONERS'’ 
PARADISE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we South 
Dakotans are grateful for our beautiful 
and productive prairies, our clear and 
clean air, our majestic Black Hills, and 
our cool mountain lakes, 

Increasing numbers of American fam- 
ilies, whose desire it is to spend their 
vacations in beautiful and healthy out- 
door surroundings, are attracted to South 
Dakota each year. It is a matter of great 
satisfaction to South Dakotans that our 
vacation opportunities are sufficient in 
variety and extent that we can welcome 
“Mom and Dad and the kids” from Tulsa, 
from Boston, from St. Louis, from all over 
our land. 

In this connection, I was especially 
interested in an article entitled “Trail 
Riding: Vacation Fun for All Ages,” 
written by Henry and Vera Bradshaw, 
and published in the March issue of To- 
day’s Health. Their description of what 
they term the answer to that different 
vacation for all age groups has exciting 
appeal, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRAIL RIDING: VACATION FUN FoR ALL AGES 
(By Henry and Vera Bradshaw) 

For tenderfoot and old hand, for all age 
groups, trail riding offers companionship, 
scenery, and fresh air in large doses. It’s also 
relatively inexpensive and not as difficult as 
one might suppose. 

A lusty yell from the trail boss gave us our 
signal. We prodded our horses, already nerv- 
ously waiting to move, and soon were jog- 
ging down a narrow trail. 

Ahead, lay a spectacular, pristine country 
of deep canyons, high peaks, and clear 
lakes—the simple pleasures of crackling 
campfires, new friends, and nights under the 
stars. Behind us, temporarily at least, we 
had cast our dull routine. 

We were a diversified group: 130 men, 
women, young adults, and children, who had 
come from 16 states to ride in this annual 
Black Hills of South Dakota Trail Ride. We 
varied in ages from six to 83. Among us 
were expert riders on beautiful, well-bred 
horses and those, like ourselves, a little short 
on experience but willing, mounted on 
gentle, rented horses that preferred to plod. 

Vacations on horseback, such as this Black 
Hills Trail Ride, are becoming increasingly 
popular. They are popping up in numerous 
parts of the country (both commercial and 
non-profit), with many designed especially 
for families. Inexpensive, they are the de- 
lightful answer to that “different” vacation 
and have an appeal for all age groups. 

Nor need you be an expert horseman to 
take a trail ride. You'll qualify if you like 
horses and can learn to handle a well-broken 
horse, 

Actually, this booming recreation includes 
two types of horseback rides: trail rides and 
pack trips. The latter, such as those trips 
offered by the Wilderness Society and the 
American Forestry Association, differ from 
trail rides in that your gear and equipment 
are packed via horse or mule to remote, 
roadless regions, usually mountaintops. On 
these more demanding rides, horses are fur- 
nished and, except for campfire camaraderie, 
evening entertainment is non-existent. 

Not so with most trail rides. Riders may 
bring their own horses, or rent them, and 
camp either is made at an accessible, per- 
manent site, or in various locales to which 
a chuck wagon can be driven and equip- 
ment (tents, mobile campers, gear) can be 
transported. Nightly entertainment is 
planned and arrangements often made so 
riders can tie their horses and visit attrac- 
tions in the area. Thus, they need not miss 
a thing that the automobile tourist enjoys. 
In fact, horseback riders vow they see the 
natural beauty of a region from far better 
vantage points than a crowded highway. 

For the neophyte, a trail ride has some 
distinct advantages. Mobile campers can be 
transported to the campsite for use instead 
of tents; the tenderfoot, without disrupting 
the schedule, can skip a day’s ride and relax 
in camp, especially if he feels the day's trail 
too tough for him; and the trails, while many 
are challenging, are ideal for children. 

The Black Hills Trail Ride, now in its 17th 
year, provides a good example. Held annu- 
ally the first week of August, it is sponsored 
by a group of Rapid City businessmen and 
women. A nonprofit organization, its entire 
concept is geared to providing fun and out- 
door recreation. Headquarters usually are at 
the Rafter J Bar Ranch near Hill City. (Con- 
tact Black Hills Trial Ride Association, Box 
741, Rapid City, South Dakota, 57701.) 

Under the big dining tent on our first 
night, we heard Association president Jim 
Kendall, a high school teacher, announce the 
rules: “Don't tailgate the horse in front of 
you—tie your horses head-high and not to 
a bush—don't loiter behind; stay with the 
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group, you might get lost and we don’t want 
to spend time finding you—obey wranglers’ 
instructions—be a good sport—and haye 
fun!” 

There were no strangers. Informality was 
the keynote and people were quick to lend a 
helping hand, There was also the bustle of 
activity, as trips were made to the corral to 
see that horses were properly bedded down 
and as the riders themselves prepared for the 
night. Teenagers pitched pup tents. Others 
rolled out sleeping bags and elected to sleep 
under the stars. A dormitory tent was erected 
for the girls and women who came alone. 
But mobile campers outnumbered by far the 
tents. (Transportation was provided so own- 
ers could move these units from campsite to 
campsite.) 

The Black Hills Trail Ride lasts for six 
days. To condition riders, an easy jaunt is 
scheduled for the first day. After that, 15 
miles is the daily average and the trails 
grow progressively rugged. All are carefully 
planned so that riders view the most mag- 
nificent scenery of the Black Hills. 

Annually, the U.S. Forest Service rangers, 
anxious for forests to be used, cut new paths 
through the mountainous regions of the 
Black Hills National Forest. It was over these 
steep, untraveled, switch-back trails that our 
horses, with rangers leading, took us to com- 
manding vistas. From a high ridge, we viewed 
the jagged spires of the famed Needles—a 
sight we had often seen from our auto- 
mobiles far below—marveling at how differ- 
ent they look from the back of a horse and 
from the quiet of the National Forest. 

Another day, our horses panting, we 
ascended the precipitous back of Harney 
Peak, at 7000 feet, the highest mountain east 
of the Rockies. And there was the day we 
rode to Mt. Rushmore National Monument 
where, through the cooperation of Superin- 
tendent Wallace McCaw, who led that day’s 
ride, we stopped traffic when we rode along 
the bluff adjacent to the monument, then 
crossed the busy highway to lunch beneath 
the four carved presidential heads. We rode 
through meadows of wild flowers: purple 
horsemint, white yarrow, accented by gay, 
golden daisies. 

Four trail bosses kept watch on our long 
line of riders, especially when we negotiated 
steep, rough parts of the trails. Always, they 
were close by—assisting, encouraging, pok- 
ing fun. 

“Better get off and walk awhile,” a trail 
boss advised us. Then you won't get saddle 
sore or stiff. Five minutes every hour is a 
good rule of thumb.” (Some trail-ride bosses 
require this of all riders.) 

Each day, near the comfortable hour of 
four, the ride ended and riders followed the 
trail boss to camp, always at a pre-arranged 
scenic spot: two nights on the shores of 
glistening, boulder-edged Sylvan Lake; two 
nights at Horsethief Lake with its good 
swimming waters; one night at pretty Willow 
Creek, near Palmer Gulch. 

Once in a camp, chores were quickly 
done—the feeding and watering of horses (a 
wrangler takes care of this if you ride a 
rented horse)—followed by a refreshing swim 
to wash away the saddle weariness. Then we 
were ready to join the chuck line. In the 
evening, we chinned with the cowboys and, 
before crawling into our sleeping bags, gath- 
ered around the blazing campfire to take 
part, off key, in the nightly singing. 

Sometimes evening entertainment was 
planned almost solely for the children, like 
the night a magician appeared at fireside and 
held the youngsters spellbound with his bag 
of tricks. At Sylvan Lake, teen-agers and 
adults alike swung into high gear at the 
Trail Riders’ dance at the nearby auditorium. 

One afternoon, we tied our horses in a 
makeshift corral and boarded the quaint 
little 1880 train when it made an unsched- 
uled countryside stop on its way to the 
ghost town of Oblivion. 

Of course, other organized trail rides are 
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not conducted in exactly the same way as 
the Black Hills ride, but most are similar. 
Some welcome non-riders and transport 
them over easy trails by covered wagons. 
Others feature nightly square dances, jazz 
bands, and moonlight hayrack rides under 
those big Western skies. 

While most organized trail rides are in 
the West and Midwest, there are some good 
ones in the East. The scenic Allegheny Moun- 
tains, for example, are host to some outstand- 
ing rides. 

The Flying W Ranch, Kellettville, Pennsyl- 
vania, 16351, has scheduled two six-day rides, 
one the last of June, when the mountain 
laurel is in bloom, the other the last of Au- 
gust; plus weekend rides. Another good ride 
is the six-day annual July ride of the Fry- 
burg Saddle Club, Fryburg, Pennsylvania, 
which covers some of the same trails as the 
Flying W. Also in July, memorializing the 
horseback ride of heroic Molly Tynes to save 
a railroad from destruction by Union forces, 
is the three-day Molly Tynes Trail ride. Write 
Mrs. Ralph Kegley, Bluefield, Virginia, 24701. 

On the West Coast, contact Mrs. Jean Ridg- 
way, 3451 Oregon Street, Eureka, California, 
95501, for details of the Northern California 
Horsemen’s Association non-profit rides in 
April, June, and during the Labor Day week- 
end. In the fall, usually November, the an- 
nual historic Death Valley Trail ride takes 
off from Indian Wells, winds through two 
mountain ranges and ends at Death Valley. 
In 1967, the trail boss was Dell Schmitz, 
Route 1, P.O. Box 3518, Ridgecrest, California, 
93555. 

In Idaho, the Chief Joseph Trail Ride, 
July 16 to 20, follows the trail taken by the 
great warrior during the Nez Perce War. 
(Contact George B. Hatly, Box 304, Moscow, 
Idaho), In Colorado are the two Sangre de 
Cristo trail rides (July 15 to 20; August 19 
to 24) from Salida to the Great Sand Dunes 
National Monument. Write Art Graves, Box 
323, Salida, Colorado, 81201. 

Texas abounds in trail rides, but especially 
notable is the Salt Grass Trail Ride culmi- 
nating at the Houston Stock Show and 
Rodeo. It follows the route along which tens 
of thousands of cattle once were driven to 
the coast for winter grazing. In its 17th 
year, it attracts riders from all 50 states as 
well as other countries (the French are very 
enthusiastic about U.S. trail rides). So popu- 
lar is the Salt Grass Ride that, in 1966, 2000 
riders and 60 wagons made the 90-mile trek. 
(Write Mrs. Lynne Chesnar, 2332 West Hol- 
combe, Houston, Texas.) 

Family trail rides are the specialty of 
Faler's Hunting and Fishing Camp, P.O. Box 
61, Pinedale, Wyoming. 

Two excellent family rides in the Ozark 
Mountains of Missouri are the Cross Coun- 
try Trail Ride, which headquarters in Alley 
Springs State Park (write Ralph Branson, 
Bland, Missouri); and the National Scenic 
Trail Ride, which headquarters in Big 
Springs State Park (write Bill Stonsler, 116 
West Main, Houston, Missouri, 65483). In 
Missouri, the terrain is not as rugged as in 
such areas as the Black Hills and the Rock- 
ies, so either of the Ozark rides might prove 
excellent for beginners, although all riders 
enjoy them. In the rolling Ozarks, the 
scenery is beautiful and tranquil. Trails 
wind around mountains and ford rushing 
streams. There are caves to explore and 
streams to fish. Both rides are in the pictur- 
esque “Big Spring” country, where thousands 
of gallons of bubbling, clear water flow from 
natural springs. 

Among other popular trail rides is the 100- 
mile ride of the Illinois State Stock Horse 
Association (write Art Chambers, Box 159, 
Havanna, Illinois, 62644). And, of course, 
ranches and rancher associations in the West 
sponsor many trail rides. 

When looking for trail rides, don’t forget 
Canada. In spectacular Alberta, Trail Rides 
of the Canadian Rockies, Box 1137, Calgary, 
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sponsor two rides, one in July, the other in 
August. For competitive-type rides contact 
L. Eric Hanson, 301-13th Street, Box 943, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

A good source for information concerning 
organized trail rides is your local saddle club. 
Others are magazines devoted to horses and 
riding activities, such as Western Horseman, 
3850 North Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. New in the field is The Horseman's 
Roundup, a series of area directories which 
include trail-ride listings (P.O. Box 573, Me- 
Henry, Illinois, 60060). 

Not all trail rides are for families, nor for 
the inexperienced. Some are over exception- 
ally steep and rough wilderness trails; some 
are endurance rides for men only. In fact, 
Dick Spencer III, editor of Western Horse- 
man and an avid trail rider, says that orga- 
nized family trail rides are really a later de- 
velopment of the all-male rides. 

“The o trail ride,” Spencer ex- 
plained to us, “had its inception with the 
Rancheros Visitadores riders out of Santa 
Barbara, California—a ride started in 1930 
and patterned after the early-day California 
rides when visiting ranchers rode horseback 
from one ranch to the other enjoying fiestas.” 
This all-male ride is still a popular event. 

What does it cost to take an organized 
trail ride? The registration for a saddle-club 
ride (mostly nonprofit) can drop to as low 
as a dollar for two days. The Black Hills Trail 
Ride costs $120 for adults and $90 for chil- 
dren under 16. This includes horse feed, 
wrangling, and all meals and entertainment 
for the six days. The National Scenic Trail 
Ride in Missouri offers five days for adults 
at $64.50; children under 12, $44.50. In both 
instances, if you do not have a horse, add 
$7.50 per day rental. (All 1967 prices.) 

If you are an occasional rider, or you have 
not ridden at all, it would be wise first to 
visit a local stable to take a few ric‘ng les- 
sons and brush up on your knowledge of 
horses. There are some fundamentals you 
should know, but it doesn’t take long and is 
not complicated. For instance, you will learn 
that your stirrups should be adjusted so that 
when you stand upright in them you are 
about an inch-and-a-half above the saddle. 
Also, you will be instructed on how to get 
across to your horse that you are “boss.” 

As to dress, go as western as you like— 
that is part of the fun. Blue jeans are favor- 
ites with both sexes, but include two pair, 
and be sure they have been washed so they 
will be soft. Wide cowboy hats, sturdy gloves, 
long-sleeve shirts and blouses, raincoats, 
jackets—all are imporant items. Most riders 
prefer cowboy boots because they fit into the 
stirrup and can be jerked out easily if neces- 
sary. But it is wise to pack comfortable foot- 
wear like moccasins or tennis shoes for 
around the campfire. Also recommended is a 
canteen for clean water to drink along the 
trail and, of course, a camera. 

Besides conventional toilet articles, you'll 
be wise to tuck into our duffle suntan lotion, 
swimsuits, and flashlights. If you play a 
musical instrument, whether it be banjo, 
ukelele, fiddle, or mouth organ, be sure to 
include it. 

On the Black Hills Trail Ride, the age 
limit is 16 for children unless accompanied 
by an adult. There were younger children, 
though, many in the 10- to 12-year-old 
bracket, as well as a six-year-old and an 
eight-year-old, who made the entire ride. 
The children were accompanied by parents, 
grandparents, or friends, were excellent rid- 
ers, and loved every moment of the trails, 
regardless of how rugged. 

The enthusiasm and camaraderie of that 
first night out did not diminish during the 
entire six days of the scenic ride. In fact, it 
grew. And when we sat around the last camp- 
fire, the talk was not of saddle sores and 
discomforts, but of next year’s ride, and of 
other rides planned for the future. Maybe 
you'll be on one of them, too. 
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OPPOSITION OF NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION TO GUN CONTROL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the opposi- 
tion of the National Rifle Association to 
the administration’s gun control bill has 
been reported at great length in the 
press. What has not been reported, so 
far as I understand, is the degree to 
which the national leadership of the 
NRA refiects—or fails to refiect—the 
views of its 800,000 members. The pre- 
sumption has been that all members of 
the NRA and all hunters are opposed to 
gun control. The reality is just the op- 
posite. 

I am convinced that many NRA mem- 
bers are extremely worried over the un- 
controlled sales of firearms in America. 
They share the Nation’s horror over the 
damage wreaked by guns in America. 
They share the Nation’s concern over 
the loose Federal and State laws which 
allow virtually anyone—juveniles, crimi- 
nals, psychopaths, thugs, and drunks—to 
obtain the firearm of his choice. 

The majority of hunters and sports- 
men are aware that the administration 
gun control bill protects their interests. 
They recognize that the bill was drafted 
to prevent firearms from falling into the 
wrong hands, not to deny rifles or sports 
guns to hunters and sportsmen. 

Last week I received a letter from an 
NRA member who I believe comes much 
closer to reflecting the views of the hunt- 
ers and sportsmen in America, than the 
NRA executive council. Mr. Weston 
Tomlinson is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Delaware Rod & Gun Club in 
my home State of Pennsylvania. He is a 
member of legal counsel for the Delaware 
County Anglers & Conservationists As- 
sociation, a member of the Delaware 
County Federation of Sportsmen Clubs, 
and a member of the NRA, and is op- 
posed to the uncontrolled sales of fire- 
arms. He regards the administration bill 
as “a sensible and reasonable step in the 
right direction.” 

What is even more interesting is the 
fact that despite his close association 
with all the hunting and sports clubs in 
his county, Mr. Tomlinson has never 
heard of any of the 10,000 sportsmen 
in his county being polled on their opin- 
ions on gun control legislation. He be- 
lieves the majority of sportsmen are in 
favor of preventing crime and violence. 
So do I. 

I believe the NRA has misrepresented 
its members’ views and interests in its 
virulent opposition to the administra- 
tion gun control legislation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Mr. Tomlinson be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM OF DELA- 
WARE COUNTY, 
Chester, Pa., Feburary 28, 1968. 
(Re Dodd (S-1)—Celler (H.R. 5384) bill. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I have served as the 
immediate Past President of the Delaware 
County Rod and Gun Club, member and 
legal counsel for the Delaware County Anglers 
and Conservationists Association, member of 
the Delaware County Federation of Sports- 
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men Clubs, and am a member of the National 
Rifle Association. 

I also served both as a Marine Corps In- 
fantry Officer and as a fighter pilot during 
the Korean War and am a strong supporter 
of the development of rifle and gun clubs in 
America, 

However, I believe that most of our sports- 
men are in favor of preventing crime and 
violence and would favor legislation regulat- 
ing interstate shipments of arms and ammu- 
nition such as is contemplated in the Dodd- 
Celler bills or similar “gun control” legis- 
lation as a sensible and reasonable step in 
the right direction. 

To my knowledge, none of the more than 
10,000 sportsmen in Delaware County have 
been polled or asked their opinion by any 
national organization in regard to any pro- 
posed federal “gun control” legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Weston TOMLINSON, Esq., 
Executive Director. 


PROTECTION OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on March 6, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] delivered a most 
significant and stimulating speech to the 
“Washington Round-Up” of the Council 
of Lake Erie Ports. 

The Senator, long a leader in seeking 
solutions to the many problems which 
we face concerning the use and protec- 
tion of our mighty Great Lakes, again 
thoughtfully addresses himself to this 
important and gnawing concern. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Hart’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR PHILIP A, HART 


There are many familiar faces here. We 
have worked together a long time—fighting 
to get more Defense Cargo in Seaway ports, 
more U.S. ships to use our ports, more promo- 
tion, and all the other seemingly endless 
needs of our Lakes region. Yet each of these 
struggles are worthwhile. We win some of our 
battles. Others we are still . But if 
you are tempted to feel low, to conclude that 
we are simply charging against windmills, 
think how much farther ahead we are than 
ten, even five years ago. We're not on a tread- 
mill. There’s progress. And I'm going to talk 
today about some of these steps in the right 
direction. 

Last year, of course, you were fortunate 
to have the Vice President address you. It is 
too bad that you couldn’t move up a notch 
in your guest speaker today. 

Perhaps in asking me here you gave some 
consideration to my studies of weight-reduc- 
ing pills. Maybe you thought I might have 
come across a method of reducing weighty 
speeches. Let me tell you, there is no solu- 
tion to that flabbiness. I appreciate being 
allowed to talk about some subjects of some 
weight—even though, admittedly, talking to 
you about these concerns is not really nec- 
essary. It’s like the Minister who advises his 
regular churchgoers that they shouldn’t be 
on the golf course on Sunday morning. I'm 
afraid that those who need it the most may 
not hear our conversation today. Perhaps, 
however, word will filter through. 

Most of you here today are in transporta- 
tion. And, in a few weeks, the thick ice 
will begin to melt and we'll be ready for 
the Spring rush of shipping. 

Is this year to be any different than past 
years? I believe so. There has been some 
progress. In my own Michigan we'll be cele- 
brating the opening of the new Poe Lock. 
Ships 1,000 feet long will be able to transit 
from Lake Superior downbound to the Wel- 
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land. This should serve as a spur to the build- 
ing of larger ships and the expansion of port 
facilities to handle them, 

In the past I have suggested that Canada 
and the United States might begin to think 
about a joint construction of a new Welland. 
I must admit that reaction to my suggestion 
has been a deafening silence. Canada has in- 
dicated that it preferred to go it alone. I can 
appreciate their concern for maintaining 
their national and natural position. Canada 
has usually been ahead of the United States 
in development of the Lakes. However, eco- 
nomically and financially, it makes sense for 
an international Welland. I would hope my 
suggestion will be given more sober con- 
sideration. 

When Canada and the United States forget 
the economic unity that binds them together, 
both nations run into trouble. For example, 
our Lake fleet is rapidly losing ground to the 
Canadian fleet. While only U.S. vessels can 
move cargo between American ports, the bulk 
movements between our two nations is car- 
ried in Canadian bottoms. The reason is 
simple. The Canadian fleet is benefiting from 
construction subsidies. 

As a result, Americans are losing jobs. But 
the Canadians do not fully benefit from this. 
U.S. companies are making great inroads into 
the Canadian bulk fleet. In fact, U.S. con- 
cerns own a hefty share of the Canadian fleet. 

Clearly this is not the answer. The ques- 
tion is cooperation, not retaliatory action, We 
need joint rules and regulations, not arti- 
ficial barriers. We need common sense so that 
the boats of both nations have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in fair and profitable 
competition. New legislation may well be 
needed to bring about a joint program. I in- 
vite your suggestions on how we can expand 
our lake fleet, not at the expense of Canada, 
but in partnership with our friends to the 
North. 

The opening of the Poe Lock signals a 
new era of supergiant vessels. It is important 
that we set out on the right course now, 
avoiding the storms of poor—or, worse—no 
planning. 

Another piece of good news, and I take 
some personal pride in this, is the budgeting 
of $75,000 to study winter navigation. Your 
Great Lakes Senatorial Committee worked 
hard and talked loudly to get this appropria- 
tion, It certainly is an important step. To 
gain the maximum benefits from interna- 
tional trade, the Seaway-Great Lakes route 
cannot restrict itself to the present April- 
December period. 

Certainly I do not expect a twelve month 
season overnight. In fact, it may not take 
place for a decade or two. 

But to quote one of my favorite philoso- 
phers, Nikita Khrushchev: 

“If you cannot catch a bird of paradise, 
better take a wet hen.” 

Well, I'll buy that. If I can't have twelve 
months of shipping now, I'll take nine now, 
ten a few years hence and twelve when we 
can get them. After all, if you will be able 
to reach the moon in a rocket in 1970, you 
should be able to sail to Detroit, Toledo, or 
Cleveland in March and December. 

As a Senator, you know I write a lot of 
letters. And I wrote many of these letters to 
the Committee on Public Works. The able 
Chairman of that Committee, Senator Ran- 
dolph, read my letters asking for funds to 
study building new and bigger locks in the 
St. Lawrence, This is certainly a long-range 
project. But it will take many years to ac- 
complish it because of the necessary proce- 
dures. Remember, it took 100 years to get 
the Seaway built. I should hope we can get 
it twinned in 15 years. This year we take a 
first, but major step, toward building new 
locks. The President's 1968 budget contains 
$15,000 to begin the study of the economic 
feasibility of twinning. A small sum, but at 
least we have begun. And for Fiscal 1969 the 
budget provides $75,000. 

Naturally, in seeking a year-round Seaway 
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and in seeking new locks, there is a grow- 
ing need for still closer cooperation with 
Canada. We should not forget that Can- 
ada built the lion’s share of the Seaway. In 
these matters we are the tail, and Canada 
the dog. You know who should wiggle what. 

The new Poe, the de-icing study, the twin- 
ning study, these are the new things that 
are happening. As they develop, they mean 
more shipping into your ports. They mean 
more jobs. New industry. More exports. 

However, we still suffer from a vast un- 
derspending for promotion. We hide our ad- 
vantages under a bushel called no-budget. 
We still have industry in our own backyards 
that isn’t aware of the Seaway and what it 
has to offer. You can lead a traffic manager 
to Lake Erie, but you can’t make him load 
cargo. Too often, we don’t even lead the 
traffic manager or his boss to the water's 
edge. He doesn’t know that Northern Europe 
is closer to Lake Erie ports than New York. 
We've got to tell him. And tell him how he 
can save money. 

I used to think we were prohibited by law 
from getting funds to promote the Seaway, 
but I have since learned that it’s a question 
of obtaining an appropriation from the Con- 
gress. I’m wiser but probably no nearer a so- 
lution. 

Of course, down here in Washington live 
some of the world's greatest doubters. These 
Officials see our Great Lakes ports replaced 
by high-speed container ship-rail combina- 
tions. 

There still is no certainty as to how much 
saving there will be in container movements, 
Labor costs are a matter of conjecture, In- 
vestment in containers must necessarily be 
high. 

While we all consider the container revolu- 
tion an exciting development in our quest to 
move goods more efficiently, no one can be 
certain of its effect on shipping costs. Cer- 
tainly, Great Lakes ports, along with others 
throughout the world, are preparing for the 
increased use of this new method of shipping. 
But to categorically assert that big container 
vessels will empty the docks of the Great 
Lakes is patently ridiculous. 

The Seaway now moves about six million 
tons of general cargo. If Lake ports were to 
get their proper share of military cargo, this 
figure would be closer to seven million, Even- 
tually it will be ten million. We may lose 
some cargo to containers in New York, but 
we will win back other cargoes. After all, we 
are in a competitive give-and-take business. 

Naturally, I am indignant—as you are— 
that new container vessels being built with 
U.S. subsidies will not fit through the Locks. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Great 
Lakes shipping is being ignored and prema- 
turely buried by many Washington officials— 
both in the Executive Branch and in the 
Congress. The representatives of the Great 
Lakes must see to it that U.S. vessels, operat- 
ing on taxes collected in great part from our 
region, are capable of using our ports and do 
use them. Our success in this area may come 
slowly, but it will come, be sure of that. 

While I foresee the increased use of con- 
tainers, I must reiterate that I don’t see them 
as the end-all of transportation. When things 
shake down, I suspect that containers will be 
considered to be of great value, but break- 
bulk shipping will still be competing. As an 
example, let me quote from a story in the 
February issue of Ports and Terminals from 
London. The headline reads: Containers No 
Good for Us". The story also defies the party 
line. The London newspaper says: 

“Shock results of an experiment carried 
out privately by a large exporting company in 
the engineering field have shown that air 
freight is far and away a more economic 
proposition than containers. 

“The manufacturers which export some 
70% of their machines have revealed to Ports 
and Terminals that in one trial shipment of 
their product in containers costs were far 
higher than conventional crating and car- 
riage in general cargo vessels. As a result, 
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they have reached the conclusion that ship- 
owners have utterly failed to meet the needs 
of a large proportion of their customers in 
the engineering industry—by far the largest 
exporters in the nation today. Bitterly dis- 
appointed and sadly disillusioned, the com- 
pany immediately dropped all use of con- 
tainers and reverted to their traditional 
method of packing and shipping.” 

Don’t try to read too much into this 
story. The moral is simply: Keep your shirt 
on or don’t get all boxed in. 

I repeat that I believe that containers are 
a major innovation and that they have a 
major role to play in coming years. But they 
won’t destroy our ports. If we learn to work 
we containers, they may even be of help 

us. 

Well, I have wrung out our dirty waters 
at this public meeting. I have suggested that 
coordination and cooperation are the key 
elements in resolving such problems as con- 
tainers, winterization and pilotage. Yes, 
pilotage. 

I haven’t mentioned pilotage before in this 
talk because it is a Pandora's Box. If I were 
wiser I probably wouldn’t mention it now. 
I believe that this very complex and com- 
plicated area is one that also need interna- 
tionalization. We can’t solve it alone. The 
Canadians cannot solve it alone. The ports 
cannot solve it alone. And certainly the Coast 
Guard or its new parent the Department of 
Transportation cannot be left to make the 
kinds of economic national and international 
policies that we require in this situation. 
The Coast Guard, much as I respect its capa- 
bilities, is not by tradition, motivation or 
training equipped to deal with pilotage in 
all its many aspects. In my book an Inter- 
national Pilotage Administration is the obvi- 
ous answer. Here again, I solicit your advice 
and suggestions. 

You may get the idea that I favor inter- 
national solutions to many of the problems 
of the Lakes. You'd be right. 

The International Joint Commission is an 
example of how this concept might work. 
Possibly it is not authorized to explore all 
the problems we have raised today, and cer- 
tainly it does not have the manpower, but 
it is already involved in a number of U.S. 
Canadian projects. 

Perhaps we need a companion organiza- 
tion to IJC—an organization concerned 
solely with problems of navigation. This orga- 
nization would be authorized to study the 
winter use of this trade route, the problems 
of lake vessels, expansion of Seaway facilities 
and so on as a cooperative effort. 

For too long, the so-called experts have 
been hogging these flelds from their mag- 
nificent vantage point overlooking the 
Potomac—the summer visitors and the 
winter kibitzers. 

Maybe it's time for us Lakes people to 
squeeze into the act. And if they say this is 
myopia, let’s make the most of it. 


———— 


THE RUSK TESTIMONY: MARKET 
SOARED ON FALSE REPORT OF 
POLICY CHANGE TOWARD PEACE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, an item 
on the business and finance page of the 
Washington Post for yesterday—Tues- 
day, March 12—contains food for 
thought on our conduct in Vietnam. 

It appears that a false report reached 
the stock market that Secretary Rusk, 
in testifying before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, had said that the 
United States is willing to stop bombing 
North Vietnam as a condition to start- 
ing peace talks. What happened? 

The news wire reports which formed 
the basis for reaction “brought buyers 
streaming into the market.” So great was 
the reaction of eager stock buyers grasp- 
ing at the hope that peace was nearer, 
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so great was the surge of optimistic buy- 
ing, that the exchange tape quickly fell 
behind the market and stayed late for 
an hour. 

Why should a misleading wire report 
of a U.S. policy change toward peace 
make the market surge and throb with 
new life and an upward climb? I believe, 
Mr. President, that the clear indication 
to be drawn from the event is that the 
long-known sensitivity of the stock mar- 
ket is a barometer. Its reading is plain: 
Americans eagerly yearn for good news 
of peace in prospect. A positive restate- 
ment of this yearning for peace was the 
market’s message. Correction of the 
rumor, dashing of the hope, brought a 
reversal and further confirms this view. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pertinent portions of the 
article by Philip Greer, “Rusk Testimony 
Sends Stock Averages Higher,” may ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1968] 
Rusk TESTIMONY SENDS STOCK AVERAGES 
HIGHER 
(By Philip Greer) 

New Lonk, March 11.—It took the stock 
market about an hour to shrug off the results 
of the weekend gold pool meeting in Switz- 
erland, but traders went into a stew later 
in the morning on reports that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk had said the U.S. is willing 
to stop bombing North Vietnam as a condi- 
tion to starting peace talks. 

The session started with gold stocks de- 
layed in opening as a result of the seven- 
nation decision to maintain the current $35 
per ounce gold price. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial average jumped more than three points 
and trading was active, but not heavy. 

After the first hour, though, the effects 
wore off and the market began coming down. 

Just before noon, news wires carried reports 
of Secretary Rusk’s testimony. The statement 
on the bombing—later clarified by a State 
Department spokesman as denoting no 
change in the U.S. position—brought buyers 
streaming into the market. 

TAPE FALLS BEHIND 

The Exchange's tape quickly fell behind 
floor transactions and stayed late for almost 
an hour as the Dow climbed. A lull later in 


the day gave way to another buying push 
at the close. 


AMERICANISM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I was honored to appear 
before the annual Americanism Confer- 
ence of the West Virginia Department of 
the American Legion, held in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPEECH BY HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, TO THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, AT MARTINSBURG, W. VA., 
FEBRUARY 24, 1968 
I am happy to be able to participate in 

this Americanism Conference of the West 

Virginia Department of the American Legion. 

I am honored that you asked me to speak 

at this dinner. 

Tonight I want to discuss Americanism 
with you—Americanism in the context of 
America’s present two-front war. 

The United States, whether all of its citi- 
zens realize the fact or not, has been en- 
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gaged for some time now in a two-front war 
that may well prove to be as decisive, in terms 
of the future course of this Nation’s his- 
tory, as any conflict in which we have ever 
been involved. 

The first front, of course, is the Asian 
front. The second front is here at home—in 
Washington, in the streets of America's 
cities, in the corridors of some of our public 
schools, on many of our college campuses, 
and, yes, even in some of our churches. 

I do not believe that enough of our citi- 
zens are aware of all the facts and implica- 
tions of our involvement on either front, or 
that they are alert to the dangers posed 
for us as a Nation. 

The two fronts are linked, The foe on the 
Asian front is more sharply defined, more 
easily kept in focus. It is the same foe we 
have faced since the beginning of the cold 
war—Communism bent on world conquest, 
openly. This threat has not lessened. 

The enemy at home is more shadowy, less 
well understood. But its threat to the Na- 
tion, internally, is as great, or greater, than 
the threat to us externally. It is a threat 
that in the last few weeks has emerged 
in clearer detail. 

Communist-oriented leaders of this 
second-front threat have found a fertile 
field to cultivate on the fringes of the civil 
rights movement. And, sad to say, they 
have been given a great assist by a wide as- 
sortment of individuals, ranging from sin- 
cere pacifists to professional ultra-liberals 
and pseudo-intellectual types, who should 
know better, but who have failed utterly to 
comprehend the extent to which their fuzzy 
thinking, or worse, their political posturing, 
has given aid and comfort to the enemy in 
Vietnam. 

I deplore war as much as the men to whom 
I have just referred deplore it, or say they de- 
plore it. Any civilized person must surely re- 
coil at armed conflict that kills and maims 
and brutalizes the youth of any Nation. 

But ponder for a moment this statement, 
made more than a hundred years ago by the 
noted British philosopher and economist, 
John Stuart Mill: 

“War is an ugly thing, but not the ugliest 
of things; the decayed and degraded state of 
moral and patriotic feeling which thinks 
nothing worth a war is worse. 

“A man who has nothing which he is 
willing to fight for, nothing which he cares 
more about than he does his own personal 
safety, is a miserable creature, who has no 
chance of being free unless made and kept 
so by the exertions of men better than him- 
self. 

“As long as justice and injustice have not 
terminated their ever-renewing fight for as- 
cendency in the affairs of mankind, human 
beings must be willing, when the need is, to 
do battle for the one against the other.” 

That is a statement that is applicable to 
the situation that exists in our country and 
in the world today. 

There is all too obviously a “decayed and 
degraded state of moral and patriotic feeling 
which thinks nothing worth a war” on the 
part of far too many American citizens today. 

We see this “decayed and degraded” at- 
titude exhibited in the “hell-no, we-won't- 
go“ anti-draft demonstrations; we see it in 
the “protests” against corporate recruiters on 
college campuses; in anti-American teach- 
ins by leftist college professors in college 
classrooms; in the draft card burnings. 

We see it exploited by such organizations 
as the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, which has linked its black racism 
with opposition to the war in Vietnam; we 
see it serving the treasonable purposes of 
the Stokely Carmichaels and the Martin 
Luther Kings and a great assortment of other 
black power radicals and revolutionaries and 
organizations. 

We see it to our disgust in the Dr. Spocks 
and the Chaplain Coffins, and in far too many 
others of various degrees of prominence who 
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have deluded themselves into believing that 
the national self-interest of their country— 
which in the final analysis is their own self- 
interest, although they don’t seem to under- 
stand this—is not bound up in the fate of 
the Allied fight for freedom in Southeast 
Asia, And most unfortunately they have been 
encouraged in that belief by the statements 
and the actions of a few in high places in 
government. 

If we were formally at war, these things 
would be treason. Since, we are not formally 
at war, most of them have been tolerated and 
excused as “dissent.” 

Dissent, of course, is a cherished and fun- 
damental American right. Any citizen, and 
all citizens, have the right to disagree, but 
there are legitimate methods and legitimate 
channels for legitimate dissent and legiti- 
mate disagreement. 

The so-called “direct action” of the dem- 
onstrators and the advocates of mob action 
by-passes these legitimate channels and 
makes a mockery of democratic processes. 

Distorted and prostituted as it has been 
by those who would use it to cloak subver- 
sive ends, dissent can become our Achilles 
heel. 

We have got to draw the line in this ccun- 
try, and draw it soon, between responsible, 
lawful dissent and subversive, unlawful dis- 
sent. There is a difference, a difference well 
recognized in many U.S. Court decisions. 

What is needed, I think, is the will to act, 
the will to implement the constitutional 
principles and the laws that apply. 

The State has the inherent right to protect 
itself, from enemies within, as well as from 
enemies without. Maintaining public order, 
compelling compliance with the law, is the 
most fundamental responsibility of govern- 
ment. Indeed, it is the most basic reason 
for the establishment of a government. 

The guarantees of free speech and free 
assembly, in the Constitution, as essential as 
they are to the viability of our system, are 
not absolutes. Widespread and divergent 
views regarding the scope of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution 
notwithstanding, no judge has ever gone to 
the extreme of suggesting that government 
is powerless to prevent civil strife, or to 
take lawful steps to protect itself and insure 
its own survival. 

“When clear and present danger of riots, 
disorder, interference with traffic upon the 
public streets, or other immediate threat 
to public safety, peace, or order appears, the 
power of the State to prevent or punish is 
obvious.” The language is from the Supreme 
Court’s Decision in Cantwell v. Connecticut 
310 U.S, 296, 306 (1940). 

I have dwelled here on the question of 
dissent for the reason that it should be a 
matter of deep concern to all who love their 
country and to all who seek the true meaning 
of Americanism. 

You have heard many definitions of Amer- 
icanism, I am sure, for that term can em- 
brace many noble qualities. But I want to 
suggest to you tonight that if Americanism, 
and whatever you assoicate with it, means 
anything, the meaning must lie fundamen- 
tally in the will to survive. Nothing can be 
more elemental, whether in an individual, 
or in a state than the will to continue to be. 
But, my friends, a nation’s will to survive 
can be no greater than the sum of the will 
of all of its citizens. 

A citizen, and all citizens, have got to be 
willing to stand by their country—even 
though they may not agree with all that may 
be happening in that country at any given 
moment, or whether they may or may not 
agree with the performance of any given 
administration, be it Democratic or Republi- 
can—because in the final analysis the only 
way the individual can survive as a part of 
society is for the state that protects him— 
that guarantees him life and liberty—to 
survive. 

As I said at the outset, many of the enemies 
within our gates are linked to America’s 
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enemies without. The danger to us lies in 
the fact that nowhere is there any real evi- 
dence, contrary to what some suggest, that 
the Soviet Union, or Red China, or any Com- 
munist nation has abandoned the historic 
Communist aim of world conquest and 
domination. 

In my judgment, we are indulging in un- 
realistic and wishful thinking when we talk 
of “accommodation” with the Communist 
world. Certainly, we must, to use the Soviet 
phrase, try to “peacefully co-exist’—if we 
can. But we had better do our peaceful co- 
existing with our powder dry, our intel- 
ligence apparatus alert, and our weapons at 
the ready. Or we just might cease to exist. 
And we had better realize that “peaceful co- 
existence” may mean one thing to the Com- 
munists and quite a different thing to us. 

It is true that tensions may have lessened 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, to a degree. It is true that an air link 
is soon to be established between New York 
and Moscow, that the nuclear test ban treaty 
is in effect, and that our envoys exchange 
diplomatic amenities, and even pleasantries. 

But it is also true that the Soviet Union 
and Red China—with whom we have no dip- 
lomatic exchange at all—continue to be the 
arsenal of aggression for North Korea and 
North Vietnam, supplying the Communist 
plotter Ho Chi Minh and his chief architect 
of invasion, General Giap, with the auto- 
matic weapons, the mortars, the rockets, the 
aircraft, the artillery, and now even the 
tanks, that the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong are using to kill Americans—civil- 
ians as well as soldiers. 

North Vietnam’s aggression, in the face 
of the forces we have sent into South Viet- 
mam, could not be sustained for a month 
without the support of Red China and the 
Soviet Union, and especially the latter. More 
than 150 Russian merchant ships, which are 
actually an adjunct of Russia's growing naval 
strength, form a long bridge between the 
Soviet Union’s ports and Haiphong, carry- 
ing the SAM missiles, the rockets, the assault 
rifles, the ammunition and the petroleum 
that keep the war going. If it were not for 
fear of hitting those ships, which would al- 
most certainly lead to war with Russia, we 
might long ago have bombed or otherwise 
closed Haiphong Harbor. 

The more optimistic may argue that world 
Communism is no longer the monolithic 
structure it once appeared to be, and obyi- 
ously, for the present, it is not. Red China 
has developed a conspicuously separate iden- 
tity; and Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, to 
a considerable extent, go their separate ways 
from Moscow. 

But such fragmentation, if it can be called 
that, is not necessarily reassuring, and cer- 
tainly it should not lull us into any false 
sense of security. 

We need to look no further than the events 
of recent weeks to shatter any illusion we 
may have held, or to disabuse ourselves of 
any notion we may have entertained, that 
any accommodation with the Communist 
world can be arranged except on terms it is 
willing to accept. 

The seizure of the USS Pueblo by North 
Korea is a case in point. 

I discern no real desire on the part of the 
Soviet Union, or Red China, or North Viet- 
nam or North Korea for anything except the 
furtherance of their own ideological expan- 
sionist aims. 

I do not believe that the Soviet Union 
wants nuclear war, but I am convinced that 
all of the Communist countries I have men- 
tioned would quickly engage in conventional 
military action against the United States, 
even at the risk of nuclear war. 

The swift build-up of the Soviet navy, sub- 
ject of this week’s Time Magazine cover 
story, an article I recommend to you, points 
the direction in which we must move. 

With British power practically out of the 
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Picture, especially in the critical Middle 
East, and the United States with few strong 
or effective allies left, the Soviet Union is 
making its bid for supremacy on the seas. 
The growth of its navy in the last ten years 
is astonishing. 

That fact, coupled with the war in Viet- 
nam, the provocation in North Korea, ex- 
panding Soviet influence in the Middle East, 
and China’s swift development of nuclear 
weapons, poses the most critical problems 
for the United States it has had to face 
since the days of World War II. 

I am not here tonight to detail all of 
what I am convinced the United States must 
do to maintain its position of leadership in 
the world. My intent at the moment—as 
you ponder the meaning of Americanism 
in this conference—is primarily to challenge 
your thinking about the magnitude of the 
problem that lies before us, from without 
and within, if we are to survive, which, come 
what may, we must, and we will. 

I think the necessity before us can be 
summed up very simply by saying that we 
have no choice but to increase our strength 
to meet any threat that can come—begin- 
ning on the home front, where so many 
do not seem to understand the nature, or 
the seriousness, of America’s two-front war. 


HEW REORGANIZATION 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, last week President Johnson 
sent his health message to the Congress. 
In it, he acknowledged the need for a 
reevaluation and reorganization of the 
health programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in order to make them more effec- 
tive and more economical. Former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
John Gardner had been working on this 
reorganization just prior to his depar- 
ture. 

Most of these programs are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and it is very appro- 
priate that the first step in this reorgani- 
zation should come out of HEW. The se- 
lection of Dr. Philip R. Lee, the Depart- 
ment’s Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs, to head all the 
health-related programs of the Depart- 
ment is a promising decision on the part 
of the administration. 

Dr. Lee is a young man, but his youth 
has not kept him from a distinguished 
career in the practice of medicine and 
the administration of health programs. 
He served as the chief health officer of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment prior to moving over to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In the more than 2 years he has served 
as Assistant Secretary, Dr. Lee has been 
one of the principal architects of pro- 
grams, such as medicare, which have 
fundamentally reshaped the role of the 
Federal Government in the field of 
health. 

Now that Dr. Lee has been named to 
take direct leadership over the Public 
Health Service, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and the other health pro- 
grams of the Department, he will be in 
a position to bring new leadership and 
new unity to some of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s health efforts. 

This is, as I have said, a first step, and 
we must take many more. But I am very 
heartened that the number of hands 
holding the reins is being reduced, and 
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that Dr. Lee now holds those of the 
Public Health Service, the Food and 
Drug Administration, as well as respon- 
sibility for overseeing health policy mat- 
ters for medicare, medicaid, and the 
health activities of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., AND 
FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the United 
States has long been the world leader 
in promoting unrestricted trade be- 
tween the nations of the world. Since 
the last session of the Congress when the 
question of our future trade policy was in 
current dialog in this body, the future 
of the U.S. trade policy has been fur- 
ther complicated by the announcement 
by the President of his emergency bal- 
ance-of-payments program. As a former 
businessman, I have been extremely 
gratified by the awareness of my col- 
leagues of the importance of U.S. trade 
policy and their concern for the con- 
tinued preeminence of U.S. industry as 
competitors in the world market. 

Along with my senior colleague, Sena- 
tor Dirksen, I have the great honor to 
represent the State of Illinois, which is 
the country’s leading exporting State. 
Since one out of every eight jobs in the 
State depends upon exports for its ex- 
istence, I have been particularly con- 
cerned with the impact of regressive 
changes in our trade policy, because of 
the retaliatory reactions that might be 
occasioned among our trading partners 
by the abdication of leadership in this 
vital area. 

One of our truly great industries in 
America is a farm implement and road 
machinery industry, mainly headquar- 
tered in Illinois, and of all companies, 
the leading exporter from our State is 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. This very 
renowned company is a magnificent con- 
tributor to the present favorable trade 
balance enjoyed by this country, ac- 
counting for a net flow into the United 
States of almost half a billion dollars. 
The products of this company are well 
known to all I am sure, but Caterpillar 
exports more than just the machinery 
they build. From the fascination of 
American boys—young and old—with 
the giant yellow earth moving equipment 
which is the Caterpillar hallmark, one 
can easily imagine the impression of the 
United States that these machines con- 
vey whenever they operate all over the 
world; power, progress, rugged efficiency, 
and constructive power for progress. 

Because I am sure a great number of 
my colleagues in both House and Senate 
will find the enlightened position on 
trade of this leading exporting company 
of great value to their own study of U.S. 
trade policy, I ask unanimous consent 
that an extract from the letter to share- 
holders from Mr. William Blackie, 
chairman of the board, and Mr. W. H. 
Franklin, president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A great proportion of the potential for 
Caterpillar’s growth lies outside the United 
States where its machines and equipment 
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are needed for the economic development 
of nations seeking to feed, clothe, and house 
their steadily growing populations at stand- 
ards of living significantly above present 
levels. Reflecting this need, Caterpillar sales 
outside the United States generally exceed 
40% of its total annual volume, and the 
Company is understood to be one of the na- 
tion’s largest exporters. As à result, opera- 
tions in 1967 produced a net contribution 
of $484 million to the flow of international 
payments into the United States, while ex- 
ports from factories in Great Britain and 
France also contributed favorably to the 
payments balances of those countries. 

These achievements would not have been 
possible without reduction of the barriers 
to an increasingly free flow of trade among 
nations. It is encouraging, therefore, that 
the so-called Kennedy Round of negotia- 
tions under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade made further progress 
toward reducing tariffs among the 46 par- 
ticipating nations. While the results pre- 
sented no major breakthrough for the con- 
struction machinery industry as such, these 
countries represent markets for 80 percent 
of Caterpillar’s sales volume outside the 
United States, and some of the concessions 
agreed upon will favorably affect its ability 
to compete internationally. 

The significance of the multilateral recip- 
rocal reduction of international trade bar- 
riers lies, however, not only in an expansion 
of competitive freedom but also, and more 
importantly, in the opportunity thereby pre- 
sented to have the economic well-being of 
all the participating nations increased 
through more effective use of the world’s 
human and material resources. Those nations 
which export their disposable goods enhance 
their ability to import their requirements of 
other goods; and, in the stimulus which has 
been given such trade since reciprocal tariff 
agreements were introduced in 1934, few, if 
any, countries have benefited more than the 
United States. 

Now, however, the results of the recent and 
most successful round of negotiations under 
GATT are being threatened by the attempts 
of certain segments of U.S. business to have 
new barriers raised against imports which 
compete with their products. If they were to 
be successful, the expectable results of these 
efforts would include reprisals by other coun- 
tries—designed to reduce U.S. exports to 
them. Various governments have, in fact, al- 
ready expressed their intention of taking 
retaliatory action should the proposed import 
restrictions be enacted into U.S. law. In this 
connection, it should be understood that 
such actions are most likely to be taken 
against products other than those which 
would be directly involved in the U.S. re- 
strictions. Measures limiting imports of 
steel, textiles or chemicals into the United 
States could be countered with measures 
which, for example, would restrict export 
markets for U.S. automobiles, machinery or 
agricultural products. 

Coming as it does at this particular time, 
the volume of pressure for the imposition of 
limitations upon imports is especially harm- 
ful to the United States. It is being deemed 
by other countries to be a repudiation of 
the spirit and intent, if not the exact letter, 
of the agreements so recently reached in the 
tariff negotiations. It is stirring up a hos- 
tility which can only operate to make more 
difficult the negotiations now so importantly 
needed to bring about a general reduction 
of non-tariff barriers which are unduly im- 
peding trade and interfering with the full 
force and effect of tariff reductions. 

In certain instances, as in the case of 
steel, the proposed limitation of imports into 
the United States could bring about a shift 
in imports from rough material to finished 
end products which are made from steel, 
eg., from sheets and plates to automobiles 
and tractors. This would be encouraged if 
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the difference between foreign and domestic 
prices were to be expanded—as might be ex- 
pected if U.S. prices were to be increased as 
a result of quotas restricting steel imports. 
In such circumstances, the imports of fin- 
ished products from foreign manufacturers 
could include those from the subsidiaries and 
affiliates of U.S. concerns, and the require- 
ments for the rough material within the 
United States would be commensurately re- 
duced. To that extent, the measures adopted 
to “protect” U.S. production would be at least 
partially defeated. 

The undesirability of the proposed action 
with respect to imported steel may perhaps 
be appreciated even more clearly in the light 
of the significant fact that steel exported in 
the form of machinery, metal fabrications, 
vehicles, aircraft, and similar products has a 
value ten times as large as that of steel im- 
ports. Steel is exported from the United 
States, but it is being done largely by those 
industries which first manufacture it into 
finished end products. And the income de- 
rived therefrom greatly exceeds the outgo 
for rough steel imports. (Caterpillar alone 
exports more than $500 million of construc- 
tion machinery annually, almost all of which 
is made from domestic steel.) 

The labor employed in manufacturing 
rough steel into exported end products is also 
considerably greater than would be employed 
in the manufacture of all the rough steel 
imported into the United States. As in the 
monetary aspects of the matter, the net ad- 
vantage to the nation as a whole and to 
U.S. labor in particular lies in having exports 
of goods having a higher labor content ex- 
panded even if more materials having a lower 
labor content were to be imported. (In Cater- 
pillar’s case, the jobs of 15,000 of its U.S. 
employees depend upon exports.) 

The ability of U.S. industry to compete 
effectively in world markets is, of course, 
affected not only by the costs of basic mate- 
rials. Both these and the end products are 
affected by domestic wage rates; and these 
have recently been rising faster than any 
possible gains in productivity. If goods are 
to be continued in production, this inevitably 
forces higher prices, and to the extent that 
these cause reduced sales—or loss of business 
to competitors abroad U.S. labor is itself the 
first to be adversely affected. 

To these and the other derivative results 
of actions which would operate to restrict 
exports, there should be added the adverse 
effect upon the already unfavorable U.S. bal- 
ance of payments. This is a time at which 
U.S. industry, aided by its government, 
should be exerting every possible effort to 
expand its balance of trade so that the na- 
tional deficit on balance of payments will 
not rise to levels which will jeopardize the 
U.S. dollar as the world’s reserve currency 
and the most reliable medium of interna- 
tional exchange. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
international trader—in both imports and 
exports. As its economy grows, it will require 
even more sustaining imports, and the one 
best way to compensate for these will be 
through more exports. The responsibility 
with which it gives leadership in such affairs 
is, accordingly, a matter of wide world con- 
cern. Under that leadership, an expanding 
community of free nations would be in good 
position to move forward in a further liberal- 
ization of the processes by which nations 
trade what they have for what they wish to 
have. But should that leadership falter and 
turn away from reciprocal liberalization, the 
expectable alternative is retaliatory restric- 
tion—a substitution of trade war among na- 
tional governments for freer private com- 
petition in the marketplaces of the world. 

The urgent need at this time is, therefore, 
for responsible acceptance of a discipline in 
which all concerned will carefully assess the 
ultimate consequences of personal, company, 
industry, labor union and government ac- 
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tions. The test of “rightness” must be made 
to be the greatest long-term benefit to the 
total national interest; and this surely is to 
be found not within the limits of any spe- 
cial interest groups but rather in the ulti- 
mate effects upon the great mass of those 
who consume the end products of industry. 
WILLIAM BLACKIE, 
Chairman o the Board. 
FRANKLIN 


W.H. ? 
President. 


COAL FLY ASH TO BRICKS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the West Virginia University Coal 
Research Center, located at Morgan- 
town, is proving that coal is indeed our 
country’s most versatile resource, 

One of the most recent new uses dis- 
covered is that a coal waste product— 
fly ash—can be transformed into com- 
mercially valuable building bricks. 

These bricks are created when the fly 
ash residue, which results from the 
burning of coal, is compressed under high 
ae and baked at a high tempera- 

ure. 

The bricks are not only as strong and 
as durable as standard clay bricks, but 
ead can also be produced at a lower 
cost. 

The West Virginia University Coal Re- 
search Center is conducting this fiy ash 
brick research under a contract from 
the Office of Coal Research of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

I am proud that I have been able to 
assist this research by securing neces- 
sary funds through the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I am a 
member. 

A most interesting article describing 
this new process was published in the 
March 10, 1968, edition of the Beckley, 
W. Va., Post Herald and Register. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled ‘University Project Could 
Mean New Industry for Appalachia,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIvEerstry Prosect Cour MEAN New 

INDUSTRY FOR APPALACHIA 

MorGaNTown.—The commercial feasibility 
of producing bricks from flyash, a coal resi- 
due, is being tested here by the West Vir- 
ginia University Coal Research Bureau. 

If production proves economical, it could 


create a new industry in Appalachia and the 
nation. 

The process could solve the problem faced 
by coal-fired plants that generate elec- 
tricity—how to dispose of huge quantities of 
flyash which result from burning the coal. 

With nearly 20 million tons of fiyash 
produced annually in the U.S. including two 
million tons in West Virginia, industries 
either dump the waste or pay to have it 
hauled away. 

Thus, producing bricks from flyash would 
serve a dual purpose: save industries money 
otherwise spent in hauling the residue away 
and turn it into a valuable product. 

It could be a boon to industrial develop- 
ment in West Virginia and other coal-rich 
areas of Appalachia. 

Production of bricks began about three 
weeks ago at the Morgantown Ordinance 
Works where a pilot plant has been estab- 
lished. The process is still in the experimental 
stage as the workers “get used to the press, 
and as we begin to feel our way through,” ac- 
cording to researcher Harry E. Shafer, Jr. 
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Originally scheduled for last June, produc- 
tion was delayed for almost six months await- 
ing the arrival of the hydraulic press to 
produce the bricks. The press, capable of 
turning out 3,000 bricks per hour, arrived in 
November. Several safety features were added 
to the mechanism after it arrived, thus de- 
laying its operation until three weeks ago. 

The press, with its hydraulic system, is the 
first of its kind to be used in the United 
States. “This press has been manufactured in 
Switzerland and a few other places for the 
production of refractory brick—high tem- 
perature brick—but we've never had one in 
the United States before,” Shafer explained. 

The new $70,000 machine, about as large as 
half a railroad car, is equipped to produce fly- 
ash brick or blocks, and paver tile for side- 
walks and patios. This type of tile has been 
used to adorn parts of the exterior of the 
new WVU Mountainlair student activities 
center. 

The other machinery includes a mixer and 
kilns for firing bricks. Total cost of the 
equipment is about $180,000 according to 
an estimate by Kenneth K. Humphreys, cost 
engineer for the Coal Research Bureau. 

E. R. Zelnick, Fairmont contractor, de- 
signed the layout of the plant and fabricated 
some of the other equipment. 

The patented research, believed to be the 
only project conducted in the world on this 
particular utilization of flyash, is being 
funded with a $466,500 contract from the 
U.S. Office of Coal Research. 

Chemist Charles F. Cockrell said the re- 
search would be of great service to industries 
in determining the feasibility of large-scale 
production of the bricks from flyash. 

If the pilot project is successful, interested 
firms can take the initiative and organize 
their own plants, he observed. The Coal Re- 
search Bureau doesn’t plan to produce the 
bricks on a commercial scale. 

Although the popularly used clay involves 
& simpler and somewhat cheaper method of 
making brick than fiyash, the latter has 
many advantages and the final flyash product 
would have a similar market value to clay 
brick, 

Because clay has to be mined in some 
areas, the cost per ton varies. Flyash, on the 
other hand, would have a relatively stable 
price because the process of obtaining it 
doesn't vary. 

Flyash brick involves a more automated 
type of production thereby requiring less 
laborers. The bulk density of flyash brick is 
also about 30 per cent less than clay, result- 
ing in significant savings in transportation 
and erection costs. 

And the experimental brick could cut fuel 
costs by one to two cents per million BTU 
for utilities. 

Most brick is produced in areas where 
urban growth is minimal and clay deposits 
are abundant. Flyash, on the other hand, 
could be produced in either metropolitan or 
rural areas, depending on where the coal is 
burned. 

Cockrell said a large number of inquiries 
from throughout the world have been re- 
ceived and some large brick companies are 
very interested in cooperating with the ex- 
perimental operations. 

“Although some of the clay brick com- 
panies feel that this new method, if feasible, 
could prove a threat,“ Cockrell said, “we feel 
that it will help the clay brick industry 
rather than compete with it. The flyash brick 
would expand and complement their range 
of selection rather than be a hindrance.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 989, H.R. 14743. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 14743) to 
eliminate the reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve notes and for U.S. notes 
and Treasury notes of 1890. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED EXEMPTION FROM JU- 
RISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION OF INVES- 
TOR-OWNED UTILITIES INTRA- 
STATE IN CHARACTER AND REA’S 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I noted 
in the Washington Post this morning an 
article entitled “Senator Pushes Bill To 
Exempt Utilities,’ which discusses the 
fact that the chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, Senator Macnu- 
son, has called a meeting of his com- 
mittee for tomorrow, March 14, for the 
announced purpose of taking up, among 
other pending bills, the measure, S. 1365, 
introduced by Senator SMATHERS and my- 
self on March 27, 1967, to exempt inves- 
tor-owned utilities which are truly intra- 
state in character and REA associations 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article published in the Washington Post 
to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator PUSHES BILL To EXEMPT UTILITIES 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

Backstage prodding by Sen. Spessard L, 
Holland (D-Fla.) has put new life in a bill 
that would wipe out Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over some of the Nation’s 
biggest utilities. 

The bill, drafted largely by former White 
House aide Myer Feldman, is tailor-made for 
the Florida Power & Light Co. But FPC offi- 
cials fear it could pave the way for massive 
exemptions from Federal regulation, 

The Senate Commerce Committee abruptly 
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decided this week to take up the bill Thurs- 
day in executive session. 

Holland is said to be optimistic of winning 
as many as 12 votes on the 18-member com- 
mittee. 

The bill would remove FPC jurisdiction 
over utilities whose facilities are wholly with- 
in one State and that obtain out-of-state 
power only for “emergency” purposes through 
intermediary corporations. 

At hearings before the Senate Commerce 
Committee last year, FPC Chairman Lee C. 
White warned that the measure could inhibit 
development of interstate power networks 
needed to protect the public against cascad- 
ing power failures.” 

The utilities, White said, would be encour- 
aged to restrict their interstate transmission 
ties in an effort to escape FPC regulation of 
wholesale power rates and utility accounting. 

A broader bill that would have exempted 
more than 50 of the Nation’s 180 major elec- 
tric utilities was beaten down in the Com- 
merce Committee in 1965 by a vote of 9 to 8. 

Among the yotes Holland is counting on 
this time is that of Sen, A. S. (Mike) Mon- 
roney (D-Okla.), who voted against the 1965 
measure. 

The Nation's seventh largest utility, Flor- 
ida Power & Light has been fighting FPC 
jurisdiction for years, The FPC voted to as- 
sert its authority last year in a narrow 3-2 
decision, but FP&L appealed to the courts. 
Just yesterday the Fifth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New Orleans set the case down 
for a hearing May 7. 

Co-sponsored in the Senate by Holland and 
Sen. George A. Smathers (D-Fla.), the bill 
would snatch the dispute out of the Court’s 
hands. 

According to FPC statistics Just compiled, 
Florida Power & Light charges its customers 
$14.7 million more in 1966 than the six per 
cent return generally considered reasonable, 

The legislation being pushed by Holland 
was initially drafted last year by Feldman, a 
onetime aide to President Kennedy now in 
private practice, for Florida Power & Light 
President Robert H, Fite. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
the Post article does not fairly cover the 
bill, and the present situation in the 
committee, I feel that I should make 
brief remarks on the subject for the in- 
formation of the Senate and of the pub- 
lic generally. In the first place, the Post 
article makes no reference whatever to 
the fact that our bill, if enacted, would 
not only exempt intrastate investor- 
owned utilities from FPC jurisdiction, 
but would also exempt all REA systems 
from FPC jurisdiction. That many 
REA’s are suspicious of the ambition of 
FPC is best shown by the fact that many 
REA’s are supporting this bill. The 
record of hearings in this matter shows 
clearly that all REA’s in our own State 
of Florida are supporting the bill, and 
the record of prior hearings shows that 
the REA’s of Ohio were supporting an 
exemption bill that reached even further 
in its exemption provisions. The Senate 
has heretofore passed a bill exempting 
REA’s but the House has taken no ac- 
tion on that bill. 

It is quite obvious that the REA’s and 
the affected investor-owned utilities who 
are similarly affected by the well-known 
ambition of FPC to control all of the 
power systems of the Nation should be 
exempted by the same legislation and 
should make common cause in the fight 
to prevent FPC from extending its juris- 
diction far beyond that contemplated by 
the sponsors of the FPC legislation as 
shown by the reports of the committees 
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of both Houses at the time of the passage 
of the Federal Power Act of 1935 and by 
the expressions in the floor debates. 

The fact is that our legislation, S. 1365, 
besides exempting all REA’s, would ex- 
empt at the most, insofar as we have been 
able to discover, only 11 privately owned 
public utilities as follows: One in Florida 
at this time, and another in Florida when 
it ceases furnishing temporary power to 
Florida Power Corp., which is under the 
jurisdiction of FPC but needs additional 
power at this time. To these two com- 
panies will be added a small company at 
Savannah, another small company in 
Illinois, another small company in Colo- 
rado, and six companies in Texas, who 
have steadfastly refused to extend their 
lines across the State’s boundaries but 
who might be under the jurisdiction now 
claimed by FPC if a large REA operation 
now linked with the Texas utilities for 
the purpose of assuring dependable serv- 
ice to all Texas users should extend its 
lines across the State boundaries, as it is 
reported it intends to do. The thrust of 
S. 1365, insofar as privately owned util- 
ities are concerned, is to prevent their 
being brought summarily under FPC jur- 
isdiction, under what we regard as a 
completely mistaken interpretation of 
the law by a majority of FPC, under a 
3-to-2 decision, simply because they have 
connected their system with another 
which does extend its lines across the 
State boundary—such connection being 
always for the sole purpose of assuring 
reliability of service in case of emergency. 

The article refers to the fact that legis- 
lation is now pending in the courts to 
challenge the 3-to-2 decision of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to assert juris- 
diction over the Florida Power & Light 
Co. simply because it has made a reliabil- 
ity connection with Florida Power Corp. 
The record of the hearing shows clearly 
that the Florida Power & Light has, for 
the purpose of assuring service to Florida 
consumers, connected its system with the 
other larger electric systems in the 
peninsula of Florida, including Tampa 
Electric Co., the municipal systems of 
Jacksonville and Orlando, and the Flor- 
ida Power Corp.—the only one of the five 
which has a connection extending across 
the Georgia line. The record makes it 
perfectly clear that the connections men- 
tioned between the five systems are solely 
for the purpose of assuring reliable serv- 
ice and that there is no contract between 
connecting systems for the regular pur- 
chase or sale of power. 

A series of bills which we have filed on 
the subject extends over the last several 
years, the first in 1964, long preceded the 
3 to 2 decision of the Federal Power 
Commission. Furthermore, we strongly 
support the sound opinions of two mi- 
nority members of FPC who make it very 
clear that FPC has no jurisdiction what- 
ever over Florida Power & Light. 

Since the article seems to imply that 
there has been some “backstage” ma- 
neuvering in this matter and that the 
Senate Commerce Committee “abruptly” 
decided this week to take up the bill, I 
want to make it completely clear that 
that is not the case and that on October 
2, 1967, Senator SmMaTHERS and I ad- 
dressed a letter to all members of the 
Commerce Committee requesting a hear- 
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ing by the committee in executive session 
at an early date and requesting the sup- 
port of all members of the Commerce 
Committee. In order that there be no 
misunderstanding of our approach to the 
members of the committee on an equal 
basis to obtain executive consideration 
of our bill, to which we are entitled, and 
with the hope of having it reported to 
the full Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be included as part of my re- 
marks a copy of the letter by Senator 
SMATHERS and myself which was sent to 
all members of the Commerce Commit- 
tee on October 2, 1967. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., October 2, 1967. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 27, 1967, 
we introduced S. 1365, a bill to amend the 
Federal Power Act with respect to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 
This legislation, if enacted, would remove 
from FPC jurisdiction all REA’s and those 
few public utilities whose facilities are sit- 
uated in a single state and are not used to 
transmit or receive electric energy by direct 
connection from or to any other state or by 
indirect connection, from or to any other 
state except for temporary or emergency pur- 
poses. All of the Florida REA’s support this 
legislation. 

In the last Congress we introduced S. 218 
in which we were joined by the two Sena- 
tors from North Carolina, Senators Ervin and 
Jordan. This bill failed to receive favorable 
action by the Commerce Committee by the 
narrow vote of 9-8, apparently because the 
Committee believed that the proposed ex- 
emption of investor-owned public utilities 
was too broad. In an effort to overcome the 
Committee objections to S. 218, we redrafted 
the legislation and introduced it as S. 1365. 
In order to readily see the difference between 
the bill as introduced in the 89th Congress 
(S. 218) and S. 1365 of this Congress, we 
enclose a comparative analysis of the two 
bills for your ready reference. 

We are also enclosing a copy of the hear- 
ings held in June of this year and would ap- 
preciate your reading our testimony ap- 
pearing on pages 8-26, inclusive, as we be- 
Neve this will furnish you the background 
with regard to this most important matter. 

During the course of the hearings, it de- 
veloped that some concern was expressed as 
to the meaning or intent of the word “tem- 
porary”. After discussing this matter in 
great detail, it is our conclusion that the 
word “temporary” should be stricken from 
the bill by amendment, and we would con- 
cur in such action. 

We point out further that there are five 
major power facilities on the peninsula of 
Florida, namely, The Florida Power and 
Light Company, Tampa Electric Company, 
Florida Power Corporation, and two munic- 
ipal facilities, the Orlando Utilities Com- 
mission and the City of Jacksonville, which 
are interconnected to provide more reliable 
service to the communities which they serve. 
One of these companies, the Florida Power 
Corporation, receives power, although in a 
limited amount, from the Georgia Power 
Company across the state line. Therefore, this 
Company would not be exempt under S. 
1865. The other four systems, while inter- 
connected with the Florida Power Corpora- 
tion at far distant points from the state 
line, are completely intrastate in nature, 
having no direct interstate connections and 
it has not been shown that any power orig- 
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inating or generated outside of the State of 
Florida actually gets into the systems of 
these solely intrastate systems. The closest 
interconnection with Florida Power Corpora- 
tion is 180 miles from the Georgia line (see 
page 17, line 14 of hearing). The Florida 
Power and Light Company has interconnec- 
tions with the Florida Power Corporation 
for emergency purposes only to maintain 
reliability of service to its customers and 
has no direct connection with any power 
company across the state line. In its entire 
interchange of power it acquires less than 
14. of 1% of their entire power (page 72, 
line 28 of the hearings). The Tampa Electric 
Company has no direct interstate connection 
but is connected with the Florida Power 
Corporation at this time for both temporary 
and emergency purposes. Therefore, if S. 1365 
is amended deleting the word temporary“ 
Tampa Electric Company although only con- 
nected at a point far distant from the state 
line with the Florida Power Corporation and 
thus indirectly connected with the Georgia 
Power Company, would not be exempt un- 
der S. 1365 until such time as it may qualify 
by terminating its temporary exchange of 
power with Florida Power Corporation. The 
Orlando Utilities Commission and the City 
of Jacksonville have connections for re- 
liability purposes only with the Florida Pow- 
er and Light Company and the Florida Pow- 
er Corporation. 

We are writing to you at this time since 
it is our intention to ask that the bill, S. 
1865, be considered in executive session of 
the Commerce Committee at an early date 
at which time we would appreciate your sup- 
port. Consideration of this bill is most im- 
portant in view of the 3-2 decision, earlier 
this year, of the Federal Power Commission 
holding that the Florida Power and Light 
Company is within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. The two dis- 
senting members of the Commission strong- 
ly asserted their view that FPC has no 
jurisdiction over the Florida Power and 
Light Company under the admitted facts and 
that the decision of the 3 majority members 
of the Commission is legislation rather than 
regulation (see page 18, lines 9-14 of hear- 
ings). 

In closing, we refer to the statement on 
page 61, line 26 and following of the record 
that, besides the two companies in Florida 
which would be affected by this bill, only 
three other small companies would now be 
affected by it. In addition, six companies in 
Texas, now interconnected, would come un- 
der the bill if any of them or a connecting 
system should establish a connection across 
the state line (page 73, line 37 of the record). 

We do not believe that the creeping in- 
crease of jurisdiction now attempted by a 
bare majority of FPC, without legislation to 
change the clear intent of Congress, will 
meet with your approval. 

With kind personal regards, we remain. 

Yours faithfully, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
U.S. Senators. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we are 
perfectly willing to strongly urge passage 
of our bill on the Senate fioor by the full 
Senate and we think the public is en- 
titled to hear the debate. We feel that 
our bill is a just approach to the prob- 
lems mentioned and that it will give a 
chance for us on the Senate floor to de- 
scribe the attempts by FPC to seize by 
regulatory action jurisdiction which it 
was never given by the Congress and 
which it should not be allowed to exer- 
cise. 

We also intend to call to the attention 
of the Senate and the public the fact 
that the FPC has been surreptitiously 
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planning even further invasion of pri- 
vate and State rights by considering in 
unreported meetings of its staff how it 
can assert jurisdiction to control retail 
distribution systems within the States 
of the Nation. The fact is that in a secret 
memorandum, of which we have a copy, 
the purpose of a meeting of the FPC staff 
with others was, and I quote from that 
memorandum, “to build a Federal capa- 
bility to administer electric and gas rates 
down to retail level.” It is high time that 
the Congress rebuffed this effort and 
similar efforts by some other regulatory 
agencies who extend their power by reg- 
ulations and regulatory practices. We 
shall welcome the opportunity to discuss 
this subject, both specifically as involved 
in this case and in general, if the com- 
mittee reports the bill to the Senate for 
debate, and we strongly hope the Com- 
merce Committee will see fit to make a 
favorable report upon our legislation. 


COMMERCE COMMITTEE SHOULD 
BURY S. 1365 TOMORROW, MARCH 
14 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post this morning, March 
13, 1968, has published an article, en- 
titled “Senator Pushes Bill To Exempt 
Utilities,” which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR PUSHES BILL To EXEMPT UTILITIES 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

Backstage prodding by Sen. Spessard L. 
Holland (D-Fla.) has put new life in a bill 
that would wipe out Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over some of the Nation’s 
biggest utilities. 

The bill, drafted largely by former White 
House aide Myer Feldman, is tailor-made for 
the Florida Power & Light Co. But FPC offi- 
cials fear it could pave the way for massive 
exemptions from Federal regulations. 

The Senate Commerce Committee abruptly 
decided this week to take up the bill Thurs- 
day in executive session, 

Holland is said to be optimistic of winning 
as many as 12 votes on the 18-member com- 
mittee. 

The bill would remove FPC jurisdiction 
over utilities whose facilities are wholly with- 
in one State and that obtain out-of-state 
power only for “emergency” purposes through 
intermediary corporations. 

At hearings before the Senate Commerce 
Committee last year, FPC Chairman Lee C. 
White warned that the measure could inhibit 
development of interstate power networks 
needed to protect the public against “cascad- 
ing power failures.” 

The utilities, White said, would be encour- 
aged to restrict their interstate transmission 
ties in an effort to escape FPC regulation 
of wholesale power rates and utility account- 
ing. 

A broader bill that would have exempted 
more than 50 of the Nation’s 180 major elec- 
tric utilities was beaten down in the Com- 
merce Committee in 1965 by a vote of 9 to 8. 

Among the votes Holland is counting on 
this time is that of Sen. A. S. (Mike) Mon- 
roney (D-Okla.), who voted against the 1965 
measure. 

The Nation’s seventh largest utility, Florida 
Power & Light has been fighting FPC juris- 
diction for years. The FPC voted to assert 
its authority last year in a narrow 3-2 deci- 
sion, but FP&L appealed to the courts. Just 
yesterday the Fifth U.S. Circuit of Appeals in 
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New Orleans set the case down for a hearing 
May 7. 

Co-sponsored in the Senate by Holland 
and Sen. George A. Smathers (D-Fla.), the 
bill would snatch the dispute out of the 
Court’s hands, 

According to FPC statistics just compiled, 
Florida Power & Light charged its customers 
$14.7 million more in 1966 than the six per 
cent return generally considered reasonable. 

The legislation being pushed by Holland 
was initially drafted last year by Feldman, a 
onetime aide to President Kennedy now in 
private practice, for Florida Power & Light 
President Robert H. Fite. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
article refers to the meeting tomorrow at 
which the Committee on Commerce is 
scheduled to consider S. 1365, a utility- 
sponsored bill to permit a number of 
major electric utilities to escape from the 
little Federal Power Commission regula- 
tion to which they are now subject. 

The annual statistics published by the 
FPC, compiled from the utilities’ own 
reports, show that the profits of the 
power industry are already exorbitant. 
Average rate of return of the power com- 
panies rose from 7.08 percent in 1962 to 
7.44 percent in 1966; average return on 
common stock equity rose from 11.3 per- 
cent in 1962 to 12.8 percent in 1966. 

The ineffectiveness of public utility 
regulation was recognized in the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report last month. It 
states: 

The comparison between price changes and 
unit labor costs suggests, however, that pub- 
lic utilities have not passed the full benefit 
of improved productivity on to their custom- 
ers. Although their capital costs per unit 
of output have undoubtedly risen, their 
profits have increased at an exceptional rate. 
In fact, the two utilities sectors are the only 
ones in Table 18 for which profits as a share 
of corporate output increased from 1947 to 
1966. These are, of course, regulated indus- 
tries, substantially protected from competi- 
tion. 


When I testified last year in opposi- 
tion to S. 1365, I called attention to the 
annual overcharges of various major 
electric utilities. Fourteen companies 
each overcharged their customers more 
than $10 million 1965. 

By overcharge, I refer to the difference 
between what the companies actually 
earned and what they would have earned 
at a 6-percent rate of return, which, be- 
cause of the low—3.9 percent on the 
average—cost of interest on utilities’ 
long-term debt, provides an adequate re- 
turn of approximately 9.5 percent on 
common stock equity. 

I have now received from the Federal 
Power Commission, in response to my 
request, the company-by-company over- 
charge figures for 1966. The FPC is quite 
circumspect in this matter, as State com- 
missions rather than the Federal Com- 
mission establish retail rates. The FPC 
calls the overcharge the “difference” be- 
tween actual earnings and earnings at 
an assumed 6-percent rate of return. 
Overcharge, difference, call it what you 
will, the fact is that the number of com- 
panies which “overcharged” or differ- 
enced” their customers out of $10 million 
or more rose from 14 in 1965 to 19 in 
1966. 

One of the companies was Florida 
Power & Light. That company, with the 
assistance of a former member of the 
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White House staff, is the chief architect 
of S. 1365. In 1965, Florida Power & Light, 
overcharged its customers $14,778,000. 
In 1966 it overcharged—or differ- 
enced”—its customers out of $18,987,000. 

Another member of the $10 million 
club was Houston Lighting & Power. It 
also has testified and worked hard for S. 
1365. With a rate of return of 10.53 per- 
cent, with a return on common stock 
equity of 16 percent in 1966, Houston 
Lighting & Power overcharged its cus- 
tomers $21,428,000. 

Here are the other 12 utilities which 
overcharged their customers more than 
$10 million in 1965 and again in 1966: 


1966 
overcharge 
Commonwealth Edison, Illinois. $42, 827, 000 
Detroit Edison 23, 320, 000 
Consumers Power, Michigan 16,723,000 
Seon eo 16, 452, 000 
Public Service Electric & Gas, 

Now, JOBO <5 osc ee 15, 409, 000 
Southern California Edison 15, 057, 000 
Pacific Gas & Electric, California 14, 408, 000 
Philadelphia Electri 13, 032, 000 
Virginia Electric & Power 12, 138, 000 
Duke Power, North Carolina 11, 004, 000 
( 10, 898, 000 
K 10, 309, 000 


The five companies which joined the 
$10 million club in 1966 were: 


Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 


r SS ee eee $12, 831, 000 
Texas Power & Light 11, 904, 000 
Northern States, Minnesota 11, 641, 000 
Public Service Co. of Indiana.. 11, 267, 000 
Georgia PowWer ...5--.-2..- 11, 156, 000 


Because utility taxes in their entirety 
are collected from customers, these 170 
companies collected an additional 
amount as taxes on the overcharge. For 
every dollar of additional revenue grant- 
ed a utility, $1.92 has to be collected, in 
order for the utility to have $1 clear after 
payment of Federal income tax, at the 
48-percent rate. So the utilities actually 
collected 192 percent of the $696 million, 
a total of $1.33 billion more than they 
would have collected at a reasonable 6- 
percent rate of return—9.5-percent re- 
turn on common equity—level. That is 
$150 million more than their 1965 over- 
charge. The Federal Government would 
have been deprived of some $642 million 
in taxes, but utility consumers would 
have been able to keep well over a billion 
dollars in their pockets had regulation 
been effective. Or, some of that revenue 
lost by the Federal Government could 
have been used to meet the needs of 
hard-pressed State and local govern- 
ments. 

I do not believe Congress needs to 
spend any time making utility regula- 
tion less effective, which would be the 
case if S. 1365 became law. I hope the 
Senate Committee on Commerce pro- 
vides a decent but deep burial for the 
bill tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the tables to which I have re- 
ferred. They show the operating income 
at the published rate of return, the rate 
of return, operating income at an as- 
sumed 6-percent rate of return, and the 
overcharge of each major utility. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CLASS A ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES 


DOLLAR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EARNINGS AT RATES OF RETURN APPEARING IN THE RATE OF RETURN SECTION OF THE 1966 EDITION OF STATISTICS OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES—PRIVATELY OWNED AND AN ASSUMED 6-PERCENT RETURN 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Operating 
State and company Operating income at published income a Overcharge Tax on Overcharge 
rate of return an assumed overcharge and tax 
. 6- percent rate 
Amount Rate (percent) 
„979 7.05 275 $6, 704 „188 12, 892 
3 820 7. 38 „012 1. $ $ 992 
19,254 5.67 +: 2 RARE S ARIE e 
7,058 8.32 5, 1,969 1,817 3,786 
% AV! 1.705 6.91 1,481 224 207 431 
a eee AT A <5 Ol os Lan 5c g dun ppynenp nate a nab ee 24,194 7.36 9,728 4,466 4,122 8,588 
%% ⁰ E AE EE I AE EIT E E EE DAE SP E O 150, 151 6.64 135, 743 14, 408 13, 299 27,707 
San pies Gas & Electric Co 16, 381 6.73 E 1,782 1, — 
ee ern California Edison Co. 124. 6. 83 109, 437 15, 057 13, 898 
rado: 
Home Light & Power Co. 640 7.25 110 212 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 25, 529 7.53 20,355 5,174 4,776 9, 
Bebe on rn Colorado Power Co - 698 4.74 ra 
Connecticut Rd & Power CE ASTA A TEE ete A .. vana ne asari eee 26, 377 7.39 21, 421 4,955 4,574 9,529 
Hartford me 7 ** n 15, 844 7.09 13, 401 2.442 2.254 4,696 
Gaited matna t ae A E ee P ee 10, 785 7.96 8, 132 2,652 2,448 5,100 
Delaware: Delmarva Power & Light Co A 3 10,513 7.92 7,961 2,551 2,355 4,906 
2 5 0 Columbia: Potomac Electric Power Co.... „318 6. 49 „346 2,971 2.742 5,713 
Florida Power Corp. 31,895 8.12 23, 564 8, 330 7,689 16, 019 
Florida Power & á lig ht 63,665 8.55 44,677 18,987 17,525 36,512 
9,591 8.15 19, 056 2,534 2.339 4.873 
19, 234 9.06 12, 738 6, 496 5, 996 12, 492 
56, 571 7.47 45, 415 11, 156 10,296 21,452 
i Elias as eR 5, 096 7.38 , 142 954 881 1, 835 
Idaho: SOMO ara TAT N Plaat ha e AALL bees koa 21, 696 7. 00 18, 606 3, 089 2,851 5,940 
FVV 10, 101 9.10 6, 662 3, 438 3, 172 6,610 
Central Illinois Public Service Co- — 21,790 8.61 15.183 6, 606 6, 097 12, 073 
lilinois Power Co 31, 053 9.24 20, 155 10, 898 10, 059 20,957 
Commonwealth Edison 2. 143, 204 8. 56 100, 377 42, 827 „129 81, 
Central Illinois Electric & 5,279 9. 66 3,279 2. 000 1, 3, 
ndiana 
Co nwealth Edison Co. of Indiana, inc 5, 224 6. 36 4,930 293 270 563 
Common Kentucky Electric 4, 428 3.73 7,129 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 1, 304 8.16 23, 014 8,289 7,651 15,940 
Indianapolis Power & Ligh 17,375 10. 04 10, 384 6, 991 6, 443 13, 434 
Pubic Serve Ca. of Indiana, In 37 398 8 % ie ie 2858 
pub 0 na, Ine. 5 x ‘ 2 A k 
Ne Indiana Gas & Electric Co. „ 139 8, 37 3, 684 1,455 1,341 2,796 
Power ei 3 9.331 7.61 7,359 1,971 1,819 3,790 
eee Light & Power 8,521 8.37 6,106 2,414 2, 228 4,642 
lowa-ilinois Gas & Electric Co. 8, 397 9, 34 5,395 3.002 2,771 5,773 
lowa Power & Li ORS. toe 8, 872 6.65 8,009 862 796 1, 658 
lowa Public Serv . 8, 065 7.83 6, 180 1,885 1,740 3,625 
lowa Southern Utilities Co. 3,707 8,93 2,490 1,217 1, 123 2,340 
sas: 
Central Kansas Power Co 1,145 7.40 928 216 199 415 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co 12, 238 7.74 9, 487 2,751 2,539 5, 290 
Kansas Power & Light Co 13, 832 8.33 9,959 3,872 3.474 7.346 
Western Power & Gas Co., Inc. 6,595 8.05 4,915 1,680 1,551 3, 231 
entucky: å 
Electric Energy, Ine. 4, 256 3.49 rA yp EE PEE TEE E T PET IE E cee 
Kentucky Panar Co. 6,280 8. 30 4,538 1,742 1,608 3, 350 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 15,909 8. 88 10, 750 5, 159 4,762 9,921 
Louisville Gas & Electric 15, 443 9.41 9, 847 5,595 5,164 10,759 
Union Light, Heat & Power. Coun. eee 1, 567 6.62 1,420 147 136 283 
ectric bé SS i aS Sais. aon eds phn sb he aar beans 8,393 8. 88 5, 668 724 2,514 5, 238 
Contrai Lavery ad Earn 21,934 8.10 16, 241 8.893 6,250" * 10, 
Hew Orleans Pobic Service, Wee . 16, 139 14.19 6, 824 9,314 8,497 17,811 
ine: 
Hydroelectric Co. , 599 7.41 2,105 493 455 48 
2 al aine Power Co. 15, 219 6. 56 13, 928 1,290 1,191 2, 481 
Maine Public Service Co. ; 6.16 1,265 34 31 
* Gas & 2 TT!!! a E E A Saks a 34,051 7.65 26,703 7,348 6, 782 14, 130 
Delmarva Power & Light Go, of Maryan i 2,472 885 2, 482 a 
a! he 1 
Se ee ee re re "589 7.71 4.348 1.2 17118 2365 
usetts: 
FF %% o Am ld. E E A EEE 29, 129 7.75 22, 540 6. 589 6,082 12,671 
Brockton Edison Co. 2, 284 9.67 1.417 866 799 18 
Cambrid, 1,775 8.12 1,312 463 427 
Cape & rd 1, 396 8.27 1, 013 383 354 737 
Fall f River eng ip t Co. 1.027 9.63 640 387 357 744 
Fitchbu 928 7.07 787 140 129 269 
Holyoke Power & Electric 56 6.20 54 2 4 
Holyoke Water Power Co 2,243 7.87 1,710 533 492 1,025 
Massachusetts Electric Co- 14, 273 5. 68 A UAE Heke IE ee TS 
Montaup Electric Co 2,333 5.77 DAR sya ²˙ ae eee 
New Bedford io & Electric Co. 3, 131 9.62 1,952 1,179 1, 088 8 88 
New ag re ower Co. 1 19,117 7.40 15, 506 3,611 3, 333 944 
W. Massachusetts Electric Co 8, 167 7.77 6, 309 1,858 1,715 3,573 
— Atomic Electric Co — 2,146 6.95 1, 853 292 270 562 
ga! 
„ ͤ r . ep a ncn 60, 371 8.30 43, 647 16,723 15, 435 32,158 
ffn... ee EA 80, 366 8.45 57,045 23, 320 21,524 44, 844 
ASS 890 9.63 554 335 309 644 
raped e FVG 
r -= Joes —— —ͤ—y— . „544 „ „ — 
Upper Peninsula Power CS ean pid HAR RANY- AR 2,401 8.72 1.652 78 880 15438 


Footnotes at end of tables. t 
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CLASS A ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES—Continued 


DOLLAR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EARNINGS AT RATES OF RETURN APPEARING IN THE RATE OF RETURN SECTION OF THE 1966 EDITION OF STATISTICS OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES—PRIVATELY OWNED AND AN ASSUMED 6-PERCENT RETURN—Continued 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Operatin; 
Operating income at published Aeon at Overcharge Tax on Overcharge 
State and company rate of return an assumed overcharge and ton 


6-percent rate 
Amount Rate (percent) 


Minnesota 
Minnesota Power & Light Co. $7, 564 6.72 $5, 755 $747 $1, 556 
an States Power Co. l. 42, 502 8.26 30, 860 11,64 10, 745 22, 386 
abs eee Powe 1 99 Shes M 8 10.225 8.13 7,545 2,679 2,473 5, 152 
oe a Power A U e D u AE o NA 13,750 7.77 10,614 3, 136 6, 031 
4,094 8. 08 3, 040 1.053 972 2,025 
21,334 7.27 17,613 3,720 3, 7, 154 
861 6. 20 833 27 25 52 
2,855 6.67 2, 567 287 552 
5, 530 7.43 4.464 1, 066 984 2,050 
1,034 5.92 PT... ( 
2,398 7.72 1, 863 535 494 1, 029 
47,989 7.06 40,759 7,229 6, 672 13, 901 
14, 960 11. 33 7,919 7, 040 „ 13. 
6, 410 7.14 5, 384 1,026 947 1,973 
5, 375 7.03 4, 587 788 727 1,515 
New Hampshire: 
igs Se a TF ee oe eee ee pore. ys meee ate ee 303 6. 58 276 26 24 
Lamp State Electric Co á — 7.97 395 129 119 
ic Service Co. of New Hampshire 1 10, 293 6.49 9, 520 772 713 1,485 
bar or : City Electric (o 15,815 7.04 13, 476 2,339 2,159 4,498 
Jersey Central Power & Light 21, 7.44 17, 610 4, 234 3,908 8, 142 
New Jersey Power & Li 6,310 6. 83 5,545 764 705 1,469 
Public Service Electric 88,210 7.27 72, 801 15, 409 14, 223 29, 632 
1 ewes [oS EEES B E r E Raed epee eo Gos ta pp eM omen Cts Re yas 1,125 7.17 941 184 170 354 
ew Mex 
Mew: Mexico tleciric Sérvice Co->- e cement nw E ATT 1, 083 16. 83 697 643 1,340 
a Pais C n A E E A 2 N 7,989 9.03 5, 309 2,680 2,474 5, 154 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 8,760 6.95 7,561 1,198 1,108 2, 304 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 153, 288 5.29 FFP. ͤ ͤ ͤ— c E A A A 
Long Island Lighting Co 34,715 7.24 , 787 5,927 5,971 11,398 
New York State Electric & Gas 26,815 7.23 22, 255 4, 560 4,2 8,769 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 57,722 6.39 54. 199 3,522 3,251 6,773 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc 6, 892 7.66 5,401 1,490 1,375 2,865 
BR raak, a a E NEE T S E E a S N r A E TE O 13,022 7.20 10,855 2,167 K 4,167 
e oc sc E me wed we el 31, 459 7.59 24, 861 6, 597 6, 12, 686 
Duke Power Co. y š 54, 236 7.53 4 11, 004 10, 157 21, 161 
Nantahala f Power & Light Co. — 1, 358 10.36 786 571 527 1, 098 
a... —5 . 1,125 6.18 1,092 32 30 62 
akota: 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 4, 823 7.33 3,945 877 810 1,687 
ee Tail Power Co. 5, 883 7.01 s 848 7 1,631 
Cincinnati gas & Electric Co = — — 27, 423 8.85 18, 595 8, 827 8, 147 16,974 
Cleveland Electric !iuminating Co - 5 38, 492 9. 00 25, 660 12, 831 11, 843 24, 674 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Coo .. 17.817 7.27 4,700 3, 116 2, 876 5, 992 
AE aR A A E R E E E E SA E E EA E A 18, 287 8.22 $ x 4, 559 5 
Ohio Edison Co „ 49.775 8, 96 33, 16, 452 15, 185 31, 637 
c SETS STE a Fe 41,622 7.98 31,312 10, 309 9.515 i 
RS AU TE Rh ne al REES 5, 156 4.09 NT a Re b 
Oita 0 N 14, 844 7. 60 11.726 3.117 2. 877 5,994 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Cot 28, 525 8.75 19, 567 8,957 8, 17.224 
Public Service Co. of OklahO 18,635 8.18 13,671 4,963 4,581 9, 544 
regon: 
e e AA e EE E 1,548 7.22 1,287 261 241 502 
Pacific Power & Light Co. SF 40,979 6.40 38, 421 2,557 2,360 4,917 
18 e c TTT 18,453 6,12 18, 091 361 333 694 
nnsylvan' 
Dugu iv T E a S E a Aa a E 35,212 8.16 25, 885 9, 326 8, 608 17,934 
Metropolitan Edison Co 18, 657 7.29 15, 352 3, 305 3, 051 6, 356 
Pennsylvania Electric Col 30, 928 6.94 26,737 4,190 3.877 8,057 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 6, 829 7.87 5, 207 1,621 1,496 3,117 
ee: lvania Power & Ligh 39, 841 7.07 33, 787 6, 053 5, 587 11, 640 
1 * Co. rs 65, 888 7.48 52, 855 13, 032 12, 029 25, 061 
Co, of Pennsy! 652 4.95 JE 
Safe Sale Harbor Water Power tap. 962 4, 93 ( ( E T 
United Gas Improvement Co Smee 2,111 8.26 1,534 576 532 1,108 
41. 1 85 • A SES Sa SC eee! FE AS a L a EL 25, 755 8.11 19, 059 6,695 6,180 12,875 
le Islan 
Blackstone — — a song Pw ͤ i T 2,022 9.17 1,323 699 645 1,344 
Newport Electric Corp . 663 7.76 512 150 139 289 
—— 5 28000 C Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 17,620 7.94 13, 323 4, 297 3, 966 8, 263 
Black Hills Power & Light Co.. „032 6. 58 1.854 127 163 
ë Northwestern Public Service Co. 2,157 8.16 1,587 570 526 1, 096 
ennessee 
Kingsport Power Co 891 7.11 752 139 128 267 
te be e ESE OA SAB pete a ae gene, 41S a EN SH 1,117 6.31 1, 062 51 106 
exa 
Central Power & 21, 888 9. 49 13, 840 048 7,428 15,476 
Community Public Service Co. 4, 625 8.27 9 1.270 1.172 5 
Dallas A & Light co 20, 488 8.22 14.951 5,537 5,111 10, 648 
El Paso Electric Co. 8. 012 9. 89 3, 151 2,908 „ 
Gulf States Utilities Co.1- 34, 456 8.16 25,331 9,125 8, 422 17, 547 
Houston Lighting & Power Co_ 49,791 10. 53 . 1, 428 19,778 41, 206 
Southwestern Electric Power 16, 552 9. 00 11, 039 5,513 5, 089 10, 602 
Southwestern Electric Service Co 1, 007 7.22 7 170 157 327 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 22, 662 7.72 17,601 5, 060 4,670 9, 730 
Texas Electric Service Co 31, 532 8. 67 832 9, 699 8.951 8, 650 
Texas Power & Light Co 34, 301 9.19 22,397 11,904 10, 98) 22, 891 
West Texas Utilities T RE ) ) ) ̃ pm.. Can W 10, 162 9. 45 6, 451 3,710 3, 424 7,134 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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CLASS A ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES—Continued 


DOLLAR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EARNINGS AT RATES OF RETURN APPEARING IN THE RATE OF RETURN SECTION OF THE 1966 EDITION OF STATISTICS OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES—PRIVATELY OWNED AND AN ASSUMED 6-PERCENT RETURN—Continued 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Operating 


State and company Operating income at published income at Overcharge Tax on Overcharge 
rate of return an assumed overcharge and tax 
— — — 6-percent rate 
Amount Rate (percent) 
— — eee Ress ape an Oe ee a 6 ee nay Lea $18, 886 6.27 $18, 075 $810 $748 $1, 558 
ermo! 
Central Vermont r C0000 ͤͤ a a 3.041 6.39 2,855 186 172 358 
Citizens Utilities Co. 1,111 7.57 881 230 212 442 
„ Green Mountain power Corp. =e =e 1,670 6.94 1, 442 227 210 437 
irginia: 
Old Dominion Power Co... 433 6. 06 429 4 4 8 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. p 66, 491 7.34 54, 352 12, 138 11, 202 23, 340 
miech ari Washington Water Power Co. 14, 599 6.24 14,047 551 509 , 060 
lest Virgini 
f TTV ͤ̃ c! cnt anes pees sea aa A a 37.636 7. 53 29, 987 7,648 7, 14, 707 
Monongahela Power Co.. — b = 10, 890 7.50 8,711 2,178 2,010 4 
ae fo ease A a Pea a te Se SR A Ne eae DRE RE eS VASES EE ORS 1,212 6.15 1,1 29 27 
Consolidated: Water Power: CO. e e ee tac n ett ston 519 9. 06 175 162 337 
Lake Superior District Power Col. 1, 860 7.10 1,571 289 267 
Madison Gas & Electric Co 2.724 6. 58 2, 482 241 222 463 
Northern States Power Co. 5.551 6.63 5,020 531 490 1,021 
Superior Water, Light & Power Co 441 7. 32 79 73 152 
Wisconsin Electric er Co 28, 928 6. 86 25, 288 3,639 3,359 6, 998 
Wisconsin-Michigan Power Co. oe $ e 4, 006 7.09 y 618 70 1,188 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. ag — a ee 12, 782 7.80 9, 834 2,947 2,720 5, 667 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp,. 9 10, 584 7.90 8, 038 2.545 j 4,894 
Weenie: Cheyenne: Uipht; Fuel & Power Co... . nt ieee 510 6. 43 476 3 31 65 
awai 
e AE a eo va A S E S T 11, 606 7.24 9,611 1,994 1.841 3.835 
Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltd ie AE 1 1,246 6. 59 , 135 110 1 212 
r y 696, 451 642,724 1,339, 175 
1 Also operates in adjoining States. growth of the companies’ electrical operating revenues between 1964 and 1965. 
Commonwealth Edison and Central Illinois Electric & Gas merged in 1966; therefore, figures Also operates in other States. 
are not calculated by FPC for this year. These figures are projected on the basis of the rate of 
OVERCHARGE OF MAJOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES, 1965—Continued 
[Dollars in thousands] 
Federal Total Federal Total 
Company Over- tax on annual Company Over- taxon annual 
charge over- reduction charge over- reduction 
charge available charge available 
Alabama Power Coo $7,555 $6,973 $14,528 | Hawaiian Electric Co., 475 the Ad ea SER epee et serait $2,045 $1, 888 $3, 933 
Appalachian Power Co x 4,756 4,390 9,146 | Hilo Electric Light Co., 250 231 481 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 485 448 933 | Holyoke Water wg 955 405 374 779 
Arkansas Power & Light (ooo 5, 237 4,834 10,071 | Home Light & Power ‘Co bp m 100 92 192 
Atlantic City Electric C 2, 024 1, 868 3,892 | Houston Lighting & Power Co. z 22,737 20,986 43,723 
ommo 0 6,783 6, 261 13,044 | Idaho Power Co Š 2,203 2,033 4,236 
a 111 roelectric Co. 3 372 343 715 | Illinois Power Co 10, 442 9, 638 20, 080 
Hills Power & Light Co. 8 168 155 323 | Indiana & Michigan Electric 6, 574 6, 068 12, 642 
Blackstone Valley Electric Co 5 690 637 1,327 | Indianapolis Power & Light 5,317 4,908 10, 225 
Boston Edison Co - 4,941 4, 561 9,502 | Interstate Power Co 531 1,413 2.944 
Brockton Edison Co. 2 3 640 1,333 | lowa Electric Light & Power Co_ 2, 167 2,000 4, 167 
Cambrid; ige Electric Light 1 ꝗ— 5 3 492 454 946 | lowa-lilinois Gas & Electric Co. 2,735 2,524 5,259 
Cape & Vineyard Electric Co s 310 286 596 | lowa Power & Light o 499 461 960 
Carolina Power & a — cass — 6,289 5, 805 12,094 | lowa Public Service Co. a 4,358 1, 253 2,611 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. - 1,065 983 2,048 | lowa Southern Utilities Co 1, 267 1, 169 2, 436 
Central Ilinois “ad & Gas Co S 1,996 1,842 3,838 | Jersey Central Power & Li vA 89. 2 2, 881 2,659 5,540 
Central Illinois Light Co- — 2,823 2,606 5,429 | Kansas City Power & Light Co 3.3 3.048 6,350 
Central Illinois Pu lic era Co.. - 4,807 4, 437 9,244 | Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 2.485 2.293 4,778 
Central Kansas Powe 8 1.117 1,031 2,148 | Kansas Power & Light Co 3, 288 3,035 6,323 
Central Louisiana Electric Co 2, 585 2,386 4,971 | Kentucky Power Co. 1,509 1,393 2,902 
Central Maine Power Co 1, 088 1, 004 2,092 | Kentucky Utilities Co 4,693 4, 332 9,025 
Central Power & S Co 7,131 6, 582 13,713 | Kingsport Power Co 2 2 4 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. s 117 108 225 | Lake Superior District Power Co. 170 157 327 
Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Power Co = 59 55 114 | Long Island Lighting (o S j 5,848 5,398 11,246 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric co = 7,659 7, 069 14,728 | Louisiana Power & Light Co. ia 2,728 2,518 5,246 
Citizens Utilities (oo a 442 408 850 | Louisville Gas & Electric Co 4,609 4.254 8, 863 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co___._ — 9,643 8,901 18,544 | Marietta Electric Co 64 59 123 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co- + 3,554 3.280 6,834 | Maui Electric Co., Lid 0 0 0 
Commonwealth Edison Coo 39, 876 , 806 76,682 | Metropolitan Edison Co. 3, 538 3,261 6,799 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Indiana, I 357 Michigan Gas & Electric Co 237 1 456, 
Community Public Service Co 1,373 1, 267 2,640 innesota Power & Light Co 706 652 1,358 
Conco; ectric Mississippi Power Co. -~ 2,228 2, 4,284 
Connecticut Light & Power 3, 083 2. 5. 929 85 Power & Light Co 3, 381 3,121 6, 
Conowingo Power Co 1 14 13 7 | Missouri Edison Coo 5 89 82 171 
Consolidated Water Power Co. F 192 177 369 | Missouri Power & Light Co. 362 334 696 
Consumers Power Co - 13,948 12,874 26,822 | Missouri Public Service Co. SPE Se 792 731 1,523 
paias Power & Light Co - 4,801 4,431 9,232 | Missouri Utilities Co PR SA ET 77 71 148 
mt dre Power & Light * 4,628 4,272 8,900 | Monongahela Power Co. 2, 187 2,091 4,206 
e vai & Light co 8 2,038 , 880 3,918 | Montana-Dakota Utilities . ˙ eects fem 506 467 973 
ison Co - 21,738 20,064 41,802 | Montana Power Co 6, 766 6,245 13,011 
Duke Duke Power Co - 12,241 11,298 23,539 | Nantahala Power & Light Co_ z 599 552 „151 
uesne Light Co. 8, 642 7,977 16,619 | Nevada Power Co 893 824 1,717 
Edison Sault Electric 302 279 New Bedford Gas & Edison Li $ 14 567 1,181 
El Paso Electric Co 2,996 2, 765 5,761 | New England Power Co 1,479 1,365 „ B44 
Empire District Electric Co. £ 1,126 1,039 2,165 | New Jersey Power & Light Co. 768 709 1,477 
Fal e Electric Light Co g 194 179 373 | New Mexico Electric Service he 345 318 663 
rg Gas & Electric Light Co. = 146 135 281 8.201 7.570 15,771 
Florida f wer Corp - 6,919 6, 386 13, 305 4,557 4,206 763 
Georgia Power Co Kina | 9979 9, 026 18, 805 126 116 242 
Granite State Electric Co = 7 71 148 1,949 1,799 3,748 
Green Mountain Power 173 160 333 7,916 7,307 15, 223 
Gulf Power (o 1,949 799 „748 9,041 8,345 17, 386 
Gulf States Utilities Co 8,673 8, 005 16,678 | Northern States Power Co. (Wisconsin). 1, 028 949 1,977 
Hartford Electric Light Co „836 1.695 3. 531 Northwestern Public Service Co 432 399 831 
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OVERCHARGE OF MAJOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES, 1965—Contigued 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Company 


... ĩᷣͤ ß ee ee 
Ohio Power (o 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc..........--.------- 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co 
Savannah Electric & Power Co 
Sierra Pacific Power Co 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Southern California Edison Co 
Southern Electric Generating Co à S 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co 


Federal Total Federal Total 
Over- tax on annual Company Over- tax on annual 
charge over- reduction charge over- reduction 
charge available charge available 
$15,015 $13,859 $28,874 | Southwestern Electric Power (9 $5,455 $5,035 $10,490 
0, 142 9, 361 19,503 | Southwestern Electric Service Co- y 149 138 287 
„998 24,919 51,917 | Southwestern Public Service Co 5, 351 4,939 10, 290 
1, 143 1,055 , 198 | Superior Water, Light & Power Co.. 93 86 179 
$43 778 1,621 | Tampa Electric Coo 4,909 4.531 9, 440 
18,585 17.154 35,739 | Tapoco, Ino — 213 197 410 
2,101 1,939 4,040 | Texas Electric Service Co 8, 393 7,747 16, 140 
4,052 3,740 7,792 | Texas Power & Light Co. 9, 851 9, 092 8,943 
1,568 1, 437 3,005 | Toledo Edison Co... ___ 2, 493 2, 301 4,794 
4,319 3,986 8,305 | Tucson Gas & Electric Co. 1, 552 1, 433 2,985 
10, 548 9,736 20,284 | Union Electric Co. 6, 372 , 881 12,253 
94 87 181 | Union Light Heat & Power Co- 226 209 435 
987 911 1,898 | United Gas Improvement Co 239 221 460 
3, 289 3, 036 6,325 | United Illuminating Co 2,332 2, 152 4, 484 
4.487 4.142 8,629 | Upper Peninsula Power Co 713 658 1,371 
9, 486 8,755 18,241 | Utah Power & Light Co 234 216 450 
2,095 1,934 „029 | Virginia Electric & Power Co- 10, 959 10, 115 21,074 
4, 566 4,214 8,780 | Washington Water Power Co- 483 446 929 
14,327 13,224 27,551 | West Penn Power Co. 5,531 5,105 10, 636 
1, 468 1,355 2,823 | West Texas Utilities Co. 3, 535 3, 263 6, 798 
115 106 221 | Western Massachusetts 1,736 1, 602 3,338 
429 396 825 | Western Power & Gas Co., Inc. +368 1,263 2,631 
1,171 1, 081 2,252 | Wisconsin Electric Power Co... 4,331 3,998 8.329 
1.394 1.287 2,618 | Wisconsin Power & Light Co , 899 2,676 5,575 
617 569 1,186 | Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 1,775 1,638 3, 413 
4,050 3.738 788 Yadkin, Inc -._. 3 267 246 513 
11,703 10, 802 22,505 | Yankee Atomic Electric Co 637 588 1,225 
1,7 1, 628 3, 392 
1, 473 1, 360 2, 833 eee A se ene ceawene 618,000 570,000 1,188,000 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it will 
be noted that a few companies had a 
rate of return of less than 6 percent. 
Most companies in that category are 
utilities which do not sell power to re- 
tail customers. They simply generate 
power for other utilities which own 
them. Utilities overcharge the retail cus- 
tomer but do not overcharge them- 
selves, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the rate of return 
and return on common stock equity 
tables which were published in the 1966 
edition of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s ‘Statistics of Electric Utilities in 
the United States, Privately Owned.” 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Secrion VIII—RATE OF RETURN 

This section presents the computed rates 
of return for 189 electric companies on their 
electric utility operations in the years 1962 
through 1966. The companies included are 
those having annual electric operating rev- 
enue of $2,500,000 or more for at least 3 con- 
secutive years in the 1962-66 period. 

Rates of return were calculated on a uni- 
formed basis using information in each com- 
pany’s Form 1 reports. With minor excep- 
tions, the calculations were made according 
to principles and practices employed by the 
Federal Power Commission in its electric rate 
regulation. The rate base is the average 
of beginning and end-of-year net electric 
plant plus an allowance for working capital. 
Return is equal to electric operating revenue 
less expenses including operating and main- 
tenance expense, depreciation, and taxes. A 
detailed explanation of the method of cal- 
culating the rate of return appears below. 

Table A distributes the companies accord- 
ing to the computed rates of return. It will 
be noted that earned rates of return accord- 
ing to those calculations have generally been 
on the increase in recent years. The median 
rate of return was 7.44 percent in 1966, com- 
pared with 7.39 percent in 1965 and 7.08 per- 
cent in 1962. The proportion of companies 
which earned less than 7 percent declined to 
80 percent in 1966 from 34 percent in 1965 
and 47 percent in 1962. On the other hand, 
34 percent of the companies earned 8 percent 
or more in 1966, compared with 30 percent 
and 21 percent in 1965 and 1962, respectively. 


8 4.3 
19 10.2 
61 32.6 
60 32.1 
30 16.0 
6 3.2 
3 1.6 
Ij! BS RO ise oer ene ue ered 187 100.0 1 


7 
17 


3.7 7 3.7 4 2.2 8 4.3 
9.1 18 9.6 21 11.3 11 5.9 
28.3 45 24.1 38 20.4 38 20.3 
30.5 65 34.8 67 356.0 67 35.8 
17.7 35 18.7 34 18.3 37 19.8 
9.1 il 5.9 17 9.1 19 10.2 
1.6 6 3.2 5 2.7 7 3.7 
100.0 187 100.0 186 100.0 187 100.0 


The rates of return of 117 companies, or 63 
percent of the total increased from 1965 to 
1966. In the latter year, the rates of return 
earned by 80 companies, or 43 percent of the 
total, were higher than in any of the pre- 
ceding 4 years. 

It should be noted that this review of rates 
of return as calculated by the Commission's 
staff is not intended as an evaluation of the 
reasonableness of the earnings of any electric 
utility company under the applicable regu- 
latory stand-rds. In many jurisdictions the 
statutory rate base differs from that used in 
the present calculations. For example, some 
form of “fair value” rate base is used in a 
number of States. Also, the treatment of in- 
come taxes differs among the various juris- 
dictions, as does the treatment of certain 
other elements of cost of service, Finally, no 
one rate of return is universally applicable, 
but the allowable rate of return will differ 
from one company to another and among the 
different jurisdictions. 

The following information was used in de- 
termining the rate base and net income for 
this study. 

Net plant 

(1) Electric plant in service is an average 
of beginning and end of year balances of 
plant accounts. 

(2) Reserve for depreciation is an average 
of beginning and end of year balances. 

(3) Construction work in progress and 
plant held for future use are not included 
in net plant. 

(4) Contributions in aid of construction is 
an average of beginning and end of year 
balances. 

(5) Accumulated deferred income taxes 
(liberalized depreciation) is an average of 
beginning and end of year balances. 

(6) Common plant and reserve for de- 
preciation of common plant are averaged and 


a net common plant determined: (1) If the 
company specified allocation percentages, the 
common plant is allocated to the electric 
plant on this basis; (2) If not, common plant 
is allocated to electric plant in the ratio of 
average electric plant to average total plant 
less average common plant. 


m Net plant equals (1)—(2)—(4)—(5) 
j. 


Working capital 

(8) Materials and supplies is an average of 
beginning and end of year balances. If the 
company has several utility departments, a 
share of the materials and supplies account 
is allocated to electric business in the ratio 
that average plant plus allocated average 
common plant bears to average total plant. 

(9) Prepayments is an average of begin- 
ning and end of year balances. If the com- 
pany has several utility departments, the 
prepayments account is allocated in the same 
manner as materials and supplies. 

(10) Cash working capital is one-eighth of 
electric operation and maintenance expenses 
minus purchased power. 

(11) Fifty percent of Federal income taxes 
charged is used as an offset to working capi- 
tal (30 percent in 1966). 

(12) Working capital equals (8) +(9)+ 
(10) — (11). 

Rate base 
(18) Rate base equals (7) + (12). 
Net income 

(14) Net operating revenue, as reported in 
section II of this publication, is used in com- 
puting the realized rate of return on rate 
base. 

(15) Provision for deferred income taxes 
(liberalized depreciation) is added to net 
operating revenue. In the study, above the 
line “normalized” income tax accounting is 
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used for accelerated amortization and in- income tax accounting is used for liberalized (16) Net income equals (14) + (15). 
vestment tax credit, while “flow-through” depreciation. Rate of return equals (16)+(13). 


PERCENT OF RETURN EARNED ON RATE BASE OF 189 ELECTRIC COMPANIES 1962-66 


State/company 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 State/company 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Alabama: Minnesota: 
Alabama Power Co 7.08 7,01 7.33 2.28 7.05 Minnesota Power & Light (o 6.26 6.27 6.39 665 6.72 
Southern Electric Generating Co._..............--- 7.97 7.94 7.72 7.4 7.38 Northern States Power Co. (3 )) 8.05 8. 34 807 7.87 8. 26 
rizona: ppi: 
Arizona Public Service Coo 6.63 6.23 5.83 5.48 5.67 F.. ĩ˙ 8.11 7.88 7.78 810 8.13 
Tucson Gas & Electric C(o——̃—ᷣᷣ 8.32 7.48 7.69 7.89 8.32 Mississippi Power & Light Co. 6.97 J. 13 7.21 8.42 7.77 
sas: f 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. (a). 7.63 7.38 7.81 814 6.91 Empire District Electric Co. 9- * 2.88 8.07 822 8.30 8.08 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. (3) - 664 6.84 7.22 7.75 7.36 Kansas City Power & Light Co. (a) 7.00 7.31 7.36 7.18 7.27 
ia: Missouri Edison Co. 7.70 7.25 7.79 6.35 6.20 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 6. 47 6. 43 6.29 6.87 6.64 Missouri Power & Light Co - 72.44 7.21 7.44 692 6.67 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co -- 6.30 631 6.13 6.50 6.73 Missouri Public Service Co__ = - 614 6.17 7.70 FAL 7.43 
Southern California Edison Co. (6) 9. 6.61 6.64 6.55 6.69 6.83 Missouri Utilities Coo 6. 80 7.36 651 6.47 5,92 
rado: St. — 25 & Power Coo... 8.06 8.23 7.88 7.53 2.72 
Home Light & 7.51 8.01 8.62 7.20 2.25 Union ric Co. (a) 6. 60 6.47 666 6.97 7.06 
Public Service Co. 7.48 7.68 7.66 7.41 1.53 | Montana—Montana Power Co. (a)). 10. 12 10. 24 10.92 11.37 11.33 
4.64 4.72 4.95 5.19 4.74 Nevada: 
Nevada Power Co 1.29 821 8.23 7.13 2.14 
6.71 6.65 6.75 6.88 2.39 Sierra Pacific Power Co. (a) - 7.99 892 7.55 6.93 7.03 
6.15 7.03 6.93 6.86 7.09 | New Hampshire: 
7.19 7.52 7.45 7.79 7.96 Concord Electric Co. 7.20 7.38 7.12 1.83 6.58 
6.23 1.21 7.48 1.72 7.92 Granite State Electric Co 6.38 5.97 625 7.24 7.97 
6.73 6.97 6.62 6.58 6. 49 $ . Service Co. of New (a) — 641 5.98 5.96 () 6.49 
ew Jersey: 
8.08 7.87 7.91 7.97 8.12 Atlante City e 6.69; 56,75 | 6:63), 6.924057. 08 
8.32 831 872 821 8.55 Jersey Central Power & Light Co. LS - 652 694 7.03 7.08 7.44 
7.59 7.73 818 7.85 815 New Jersey Power & Light co 6.66 682 6.75 6.89 6,83 
8.33 8.92 889 8.49 9.06 > Public Service Electric & Gas Co. tee MBAR: E iy Ay» Spy Bea 
9 Rockland Electric Coo 6. 52 7.24 7. 34 6.81 7. 17 
eee ET N 7.26 6.94 7.35 7.41 7.47 | New Mexico: 
Savannah Electric & Power Co. - 7.22 7.37 7.96 826 7.38 New Mexico Electric Service Co.........-......... 9.25 9.57 9.99 11.78 16.83 
g Public Service Co. of New Mexico - 809 811 8.07 843 9,03 
7.86 7.42 7.14 7,39 7.24 ew York: 
8.47 7.43 8.02 7.57 6.59 Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 6.46 6.48 6.63 687 6.95 
7.23 6.88 6.76 6,01 4.62 Consolidated Edison Co. of New Yor 5.40 5.18 5.18 5.35 5.29 
5.83 6.45 6.62 6.74 7.00 Long Island Lighting Co -~ 6.72 6.41 7:09 7.42 7.24 
Illinois: 5 New York State Electric & Gas Corp. - 678 667 6.77 7.27 2.23 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Coo 8.58 873 966 966 (i) Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 5.85 5,82 5.82 636 . 6.39 
Central Ilinois Light Co - 7.57 8.12 810 863 9.10 | Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. Sat -.-- 645 652 7.00 7.50 7.66 
Central Ilinois Public Service Co 8.35 8.87 9.00 814 8.61 | Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 6.65 7.12 7.10 6.84 7.20 
Commonwealth Edison Co - 7.85 7.89 8.04 8.39 (%) North Carolina: 
Illinois Power Co- 8.58 9.18 899 9.16 9.24 Carolina Power & Light Co. (a)) 6.88 6.98 7.39 7.68 7.59 
Indiana: 5 Duke Power Co. (a) — 7.54 698 7.41 7.90 7.53 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Indiana, Inc 6.91 6.65 6.68 6.42 6. 36 Nantahala Power & Light Co. 7.59 9. 20 10. 12 10.53 10. 36 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corp, -> 3.65 3.64 3.62 3.73 3.73 Yadkin, Ine 6.20. 7.73 6.55 7.41 6.18 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 6.55 6.91 7.43 7,71 8.16 | North Dakota: 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.t_- 8.31 8.26 853 9.12 10.04 Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. (s). — 5.42 6.42 6.52 6.76 7.33 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co- 8.38 8.37 8.81 9.13 9.40 Otter Tail Power Co. (a) 6.14 6.77 6.39 7.02 7.01 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Ine — 6.78 7.06 7.47 8.20 8.59 hio: 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric co 6.95 7.63 8.41 8.73 8.37 Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 7.28 7.53 8.07 8.55 885 
lowa: Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co 6.91 7.02 7.48 829 9,00 
Interstate Power Co. 7.30 7.14 7.18 7.30 7.61 Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co - 591 669 685 7.49 7.27 
owa Electric Light & 8.06 8.06 7.95 818 8.37 Dayton Power & Light Co 7.52 2.55 8.03 817 8.22 
lowa-Iilinois Gas & Electric Co. (a). 7.51 8.14 870 9.9) 9.34 Ohio Edison Co pee 6.96 7.33 7.93 873 8.96 
lowa Light Co. 6.17 6.28 6.28 6.39 6.65 Ohio Power Co 6.77 7.26 7.47 8.01 7.98 
lowa Public Se 7.06 7.36 7.25 7.33 7.83 Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 4.13 4.14 4.10 4.26 4.09 
lowa Utilities - 7.99 809 807 9.26 8.93 Fo nc Edison Co 6.81 6.78 7.11 7.31 7.60 
> oma: 
| Kansas Power Co... 6.54 6.42 7.33 7.62 7.40 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (a). re — 7.47 8.04 813 893 875 
Kansas Gas & Electric - 7.02 7,50 7.56 7.61 7.74 Public Service Co, of Oklahoma 7.44 8.00 7.99 810 818 
Kansas Power & Light Co 8.03 B12 9.14 815 833| Oregon: 
Western Power & Gas Co., Inc.® (a) „ 8.05 California-Pacific Utilities Co. (a)) 5.28 5.66 656 5,82 7.22 
Kentucky: Pacific Power & Light Co. (a). awe -- 645 6.39 6. 12 6.34 6.40 
Electric Energy, Inc. (@).------------------------- 3.56 3.51 3.52 3.52 3.49 Portland General Weide Oo ies Pilot suk eons saad 6.94 6.75 627 5.79 6.12 
Kentucky Power Co- - 990 9.62 8.01 8.02 8.30 Pennsylvania: 
Kentucky Utilities Co. (a)... - 7.85 8.08 8.37 869 8.88 Duquesne Light Co 7.51 7.67 7.93 806 816 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. . 813 810 8.56 899 9.41 Metropolitan Edison Co 7.10 7.32 7.63 7.45 7.29 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co 5.93 6,04 6.77 7.03 6.62 Pennsylvania Electric Co. (8). 6.71 7.06 7.07 6.95 6.94 
Louisiana: 8 Pennsylvania Power Co. 8.10 840 7.94 7.88 7.87 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Ine - 846 871 890 9.23 8,88 Pennsylvania Power & Light 6.47 6.63. 6.77 6.80 7,07 
Louisiana Power & Light Co - 7.31 7.40 7.89 7.17 8.19 Philadelphia Electric Co 6.44 6.55 6.93 7.21 7.48 
ee New Orleans Public Service, inc . 12.27 13.04 13.17 13.30 14.19 Potomac Edison Co. of Pennsyi 58 22 5.96 a ‘= 
laine: Safe Harbor Water rer Corp.. - 5 * 8 . . 
Bangor Hydro-Electric 0b. 6.98 6.98 6.98 7.07 7.41 Uniad Gee iguproversoat Conc. "540 543 613 693 826 
Central Maine Power Co... aja 6.02 6.12 6.29 649 6.56 West Penn Power Co:: 7.57 7.23 7.43 7.75 8.11 
ğ Maina Public Service Co—— 7.03 800 6.85 5.41 6.16 Rhoda island: 8 A eee 
al : lackstone Val 1 A 1 ; 3 
0 8.81 6.83 7.07 7.66 7.65 Narragansett Eletric Cosi _ 4.77 L 5.18 5.58- 5.93 
go 4.90 8.65 4.99 618 6.43 Newport Electric Corp 7.13 7.56 830 7.55 7.76 
Deimarva Power & Light 4.80 518 5.44 5.70 5.98 | South Carolina—South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 7.87 7.45 7.49 7.87 7.94 
Potomac Edison Co. 7.95 7.87 7.21 7.49 7.71 | South 5. : 
Massachusetts: 7.09 6.95 6.49 6.55 6. 58 
Boston Edison Co. 6.88 7.24 7.07 7.41 7.75 7.29 8.97 8.57 7.73 8. 16 
Edison Co. 7.95 9.63 873 9.11 9.67 | Tennessee: 
28 Electric 7,84 8.22 805 8.32 812 Kingsport Power Co 6.94 6.31 6.53 602 7.11 
poe ha ineyard 3 4 — Ss =o 3 * CCTV 5.88 7.63 6.83 7.14 6.31 
iver Electric 0 ; 85 exas: 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co 7.03 6.83 698 7.31 7.07 ntral er & Light Co 8.63 875 9.00 9.20 9,49 
e Pons, 2 sendo Co. 583 571 600 567 6.20 Contrat Boy g 9.14 908 934 877 227 
Holyoke Water Power Co.. 7.30 7.61 8.03 7.37 7.87 7.98 9.33 844 7.99 822 
Ma: usetts 5.80 5.43 5.39 5.92 5.68 8.98 9.20 9.52 9.97 9.89 
Montaup Electric Co. 5.64 6.85 585 569 5,77 7.56 7.41 7.54 817 816 
New Bedford Gas & 8.12 7.87 7.20 879 9.62 8.62 9.45 9.97 11.32 10,53 
kook Es see ER ER Te oa ce ta ee go 
ern use . 8 . . ` 4 é & 8 
Blend Atomic Electric Co 6.39 6.99 7.48 7.90 6.95 g i — : = r 8 2 B 
igan: . 
Consumers Power Coo 6.73 6.98 7.51 7.95 830 9:06 9.67 10.22 9.01 9.19 
Sel geet a je re oe oe be 18 ie tg ta ts 
n Sau ectric Co . . le le 5 
Michigan Gas & Electric o 8.40 9.04 9.03 872 10.02 BAB 
Upper Peninsula Generating Co 3.47 3.83 4.87 3.66 3.65 
Upper Peninsula Power Co 8.60 8. 49 865 869 8. 72 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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PERCENT OF RETURN EARNED ON RATE BASE OF 189 ELECTRIC COMPANIES 1962-66—Continued 
State/company 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 State/company 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Vermont: F 5 West Virginia—Continued 
Central 4 Public Service Corp. (a) 6.03 6.07 6. 38 6.26 6.39 Potomac Edison Co. of West Virginia §___ 6.19 6.01 5.97 5.89 5.17 
Citizens Utilities Co. (b) - 7.38 9.44 10.28 9.67 7.93 Wheeling Electric Co ———- 2-2-2222. 5.65 5. 40 5.86 558 6. 15 

Green Mountain Power Corp - 679 6.76 6.76 6.80 6.94 | Wisconsin: 
Vermo Power Co., Ine 5. 39 5.16 5.17 5.16 5. 12 Consolidated Water Power Coo 7.28 2.61 3.84 9.60 9,06 
Virginia Lake Superior District Power Co. (a.. 6.89 6.81 6.92 6.65 7.10 
Old Dominion Power Co 5.70 5.26 5.13 5.62 6.06 Madison Gas & Electric (ooo . 7.25 7.50 7.43 5.83 6.46 
Potomac Edison Co. of Virginia 7. 551 5.35 5.46 5.8 5:75 Northern States Power. Co. „ 6.63 6.54 6.60 7.33 6.63 
ae Electric & Power Co. (a). 7. 41 7.26 7.20 7.39 7.34 Superior Water, Light & Power Co U EOS 7,28 7 So yao 
ington: Wisconsin Electric Power Ca. 6.12 6. 42 6.70 7.10 6.86 
as Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 6.28 5.36 537 5.59 5,62 Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. (a) 6.15 6.08 5.95 560 7.09 
Washington Water Power Co. (a) 6.01 5.93 6.26 6.21 6.24 Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 1. — — -7.18 7.40 7.36 7.78 7.80 
hag ie Power Co. (a) 7.55 7.40 7.36 7.01 . 7.53 | W — th yenne Light F 2 oor er Co. eee ae ee 
jachian Power Co. () i f i A A omin: eyenne „ Fuel & Power Co.. y a 8 
— c A ARa AAR Ne yenne Ligh wer 9.65 8.05 7.15 6.77 6.43 
& Also operates in ad ar States. ? Formerly Northern Virginia Power Co. 
9 2 c bassd -a Formerly Wester EENE e Co., rner Western. Powe 
mpany reports deprecis com utilities. rn for electric utili For rn 
post allocation of P depreciation to electric plant on the basis of gross average electric plant to gross Co = 8 July 10 a Inc hes nnd Sm * ne ae 
average tota lan mpany char; an amount equivalent to the estimated reduction 
r to i 4, the y — depreciation for combined. utilities See note 1. in Federal income see 7 of the the 1954 Interna 
; Long island Lighting 12 Jory Aed gue Electric Lent Co. through merger June 1, 1964. was for combined uti oe V 
made a refu $905,658 to its customers in 1965 in accordance with a North 


Çarolina commission order 2 a retroactive rate decrease for the years 1961 through 1963. 

The retund, net of the tax effect, has been added to 1965 net operating revenue and the applicable 
portions deducted 8 previous years’ incomes. The returns for 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1965 
reflect this adjustment. 


$ Additional Ema for depreciation reported as other interest expense is deducted from net 


operating reveni 
+ Formerly South Penn Power Co. Company acquired Cumberland Valley Electric Co. Aug. 31, 


u Formerly Delaware Po Power & ee Ge. 
® Formerly Eastern Shore Public Co. of Maryland. 
i 12 17 Hampshire ae ones Rae ta 5. 
ve Jan. 1 er est Virginia) and the West M. 
Co. 8 9 into the Herati Electric Co. (Ohio), — war then renamed 


1 Per Merged with Commonwealth Edison Co. in December 1956. 
13 Not comparable. Acquired Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. in December 1966. 


land 8 
nongahela 


1964, through merger. 


SECTION IX—RATE OF RETURN ON COMMON 
STOCK EQUITY 

This section presents the computed rates 
of return on common stock equity (common 
equity) for all but eight of the electric util- 
ity companies included in this report, The 
omitted companies include: (a) three which 
function, in effect, as operating departments 
of other companies, (b) a small company 
whose construction program in 1966 resulted 


in a relatively large noncash credit to income 
and, (c) three for which 2 years’ data were 
not available. 

The computed rate of return is the per- 
centage relationship of earnings available for 
common stock to the average of the begin- 
ning and yearend balances in proprietary 
capital less preferred stock. 

In the table the companies are arrayed by 
States. Companies operating in more than 


one State are assigned tc the State in which 
most of their business is done. Such com- 
panies are identified by footnote in the table. 

As with the rates of return on rate base 
presented in section VIII the presentation of 
the rates of return on common equity is not 
intended as an evaluation of the reasonable- 
mess of the returns under the applicable 
regulatory standards, 


PERCENT RETURN ON COMMON EQUITY—CLASSES A AND B ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES, 1965-66 


1965 1966 1965 1966 
Common Common Common Common 
State/company Return on equity- Return on equity- State/company Return on sgy Return on equity- 
common percent common percent common perce common percent 
equity- of total equity- of total equity- of total equity- ot total 
percent - capital- percent capital- percent capital- percent capital- 
ization ization ization ization 
Illinois—Continued 
12.5 35.6 11.3 35.1 Mt. Carmel Public Utility Co. 12.1 54.3 9.9 57.0 
thern Electric Generating Co. 8.9 33.4 9.4 34.0 Sherrard Power System 2 8.2 71.5 8.9 78.6 
. — Alaska Electric Lan G Power 7.6 58.3 12.3 59.8 —— South Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Coo 3.3 100. 0 3.0 100.0 
Arizona Public Service Co 9.1 31.7 9.5 32,1 Commonwealth Edison Co. of Indiana, Ino. 7.6 31.8 2.2 33.5 
1 L 11.2 42.2 11.8 39.1 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (a) 17.1 29.6 18.9 29.8 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 15.4 40. 8 16,9 39.8 
“Arkansas-Missour Gent cs Co. (a). 15.9 33.1 12.6 33.3 Northern Indiana Public Sarika Co. 15.7 36.9 16.1 38.3 
Arkansas Power & Co. (a). 14.0 35.8 12.2 34.7 Public Service Co. of indiana, Inc. 13.7 41.1 14.5 42.2 
aa Pha soe 8 wy 10.7 11.4 7.2 15.3 i Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 15.0 41.5 15.6 40,0 
ia: owa: 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co 11.5 37.1 11.7 37.1 Interstate Power Co. (a) 13.1 31.4 13.5 31.1 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co 11.0 39.8 11.4 40.9 lowa Electric Light & Power Co 13.7 40.4 13.4 39.3 
Southern California Edison Co, (a)............ 11.3 39.9 11.5 38.2 lowa-tllinois Gas & ae 15.3 45.8 15.1 48.4 
rado: lowa Power & Light Co. 13.8 32.7 14.0 33.9 
Home Light & Power Co. 10.6 58,9 10.5 60.0 Iowa Public Service 05 (a). 12.9 39.6 13.6 40.3 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 12.7 36.1 13,2 35.3 1 Southern Utilities Co 13.5 49.2 14.0 51.4 
estern Colorado Power Co 5.4 61.3 5.0 62.6 
z 12.7 47,2 11.6 46.6 
Light & Power Co. 11.9 37.9 12.4 38.6 12.8 43.4 12.9 42.5 
Hartford Electric Light Co 12.8 37.7 12.7 38.3 13.1 42.6 13.2 44.1 
United illuminating’ 8 12.3 43.0 12. 8 40.6 13.4 39.0 12,3 43.1 
Delaware: Delmarva Power & Light Co 1 16.2 30.0 16.0 32.9 | Kentucky: 
District of Columbia—Potomac Electric Power 4.3 5.6 4.3 5.9 
1 EESTI ͤ ... EERE 10.8 37.9 10.2 36.9 10.8 36.1 12.1 41.7 
5 12.8 47.1 13.2 48.4 
Florida Power Cor, 12,3 41.0 13.1 38.7 13.1 47.8 13.7 47.6 
Florida Power & 13.0 46.9 13.7 45.5 9.1 49.7 9.5 50.9 
Florida Public Utili 12.0 28.5 11.2 28.6 isia 
Gulf Power Co 12.5 37.1 13.5 35.5 ‘Central Louisiana Electric Co., Ine 15.2 33.0 15.2 31.0 
Tampa Electric Co 16.4 33.1 17.7 33.0 Louisiana Power & Light ( 12.1 35.5 13.4 34.9 
a: 9.5 37.1 10,3 36.6 
eorgia Power Co 12.8 35.3 12.4 35.0 | Mai 
Savannah Electric & Power Co. 12.5 32.7 11.6 33.5 12.4 35.7 12.8 37.0 
Hawaii 11.1 36.7 11.0 37.9 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Inc. 9.4 35.5 10.4 36.2 8.9 40.8 11.1 39.1 
Hilo Electric Light Co., Li 13.0 39.5 9.7 43.9 4.6 100. 0 4.5 100. 0 
Kauai Electric Co., Ltd. 9.1 54.2 9.0 45.4 | Maryland: 
Maui Electric Co., Ltd. 7.9 57.6 8.3 53.2 Baltimore Gas & 1 n 12.3 42,1 12.5 41.3 
8 Idaho Power Co. —: CS ESET 10.7 37.1 11.1 36.1 Conowingo Power Co 8.3 70.0 8.3 71.8 
Delmarva Power. prt Light Co. of hd. 6.8 59.7 7.3 58, 4 
. Illinois Electric & Gas Co 18.6 42.8 9 (9) Potomac Edison Co 13.3 34.1 13.2 33.2 
Central Illinois Light Co 12.9 41.6 2.9 40.7 Susquehanna 8 Co. 10.4 37.9 7.7 59,1 
Central Illinois Public Se 16.3 34.2 16.4 34.6 
Common Edison Co. 12.6 51.1 ® 
Illinois Power Co 17.1 37.5 7.2 37.1 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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PERCENT RETURN ON COMMON EQUITY—CLASSES A AND B ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES, 1965-66—Continued 


1965 1966 1965 1966 
Common Common Common Common 
State/company Return on equity- Return on equity- State/company Return on equity- Return on equity- 
common percent common percent common pel common percent 
equity- ol total equity- of total equity- of total equity- of total 
percent capital- percent capital- percent ~ capital- percent capital- 
ization ization ization ization 
Massachusetts: Oklahoma: 
Boston Edison Co. 9.9 46.8 10.5 46.1 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (a) 17.1 35.7 17.0 35.4 
Boston Gas Co 7.6 56.4 7.0 53.9 Public Service Co. of Oklahoma... 14.2 41.4 14.3 40.1 
Brockton Edison (o.. 12.9 37.4 14.0 38.3 regon: 
Cannings Electric Light (o 9.7 66.2 9.0 66.3 California-Pacific Utilities Co. (): 9.8 45.8 10.7 47.8 
Cape & Vineyard Electric ko. 10.7 71.5 11.6 71.8 Pacific Power & 12 Co. ® 11.5 32.7 11.6 32.6 
Fail River Electric Light (ooo 9.0 49.0 9.8 52.9 Portland General Electric 9.8 36.3 10.9 35.8 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light co 8.4 52.4 8.6 50.7 | Pennsylvania: 
Holyoke Power & Electric o. : 4.6 56. 8 5.0 56.9 Duquesne Light (o 16.4 36.8 17.0 35.8 
Holyoke Water Power Co 6.6 39.4 7.5 41.3 Metropolitan Edison Co. pea ` 13.0 38.7 12.8 36.5 
Massachusetts Electric Co. 7.1 44.0 6.5 44.3 Pennsylvania Electric Co. (a 12.5 35.9 12.5 35.1 
Montaup Electric (ko. 5.8 50.7 5.8 53.5 Pennsylvania Power Co 15.4 35.4 15.5 36. 0 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co 9.3 63.9 10.7 64.6 8 Power & Ligh 13.4 33.4 13.7 33.4 
New England Power Co. (a) --- 11.3 37.6 13.3 37.1 Philadelphia Electric Co. 12.4 38.7 13.0 39.0 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. = 9.8 53.5 9.5 54.1 Philadelphia Electric Power Co- 13.7 32.5 13.8 26.1 
Yankee Atomic Electric Coo hice 5.4 55.5 5.7 62.7 Potomac Edison Co. of Pennsylvania. 5.8 100.0 5.3 100. 0 
Michigan: Safe Harbor Water Power Corp 7.1 51.1 6.9 50.8 
Alpena Power Co 8.8 79.7 8.5 78.9 United Gas Improvement co * 9.6 51.3 10.3 53.1 
Consumers Power Coo . 3 12.7 44.8 13.2 45.0 West Penn Power Coo 15.8 34.3 16.2 34.8 
Detroit Edison Co 5 12.4 $1.3 12.8 49.7 | Rhode Island: 
Edison Sault Electric Co ` 14.2 34,9 16.1 36.9 Blackstone Valley Electric Coo 12.1 49.8 11.6 50.7 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. s 13.2 58. 8 13.2 61.0 Narragansett Electric co 8.9 37.0 9.8 37.2 
Upper Peninsula Power Co >E 12.5 35.8 12.9 35.8 Newport Electric Corp 12.0 37.7 12.8 38.9 
Minnesota: South Carolina: 
Minnesota Power & Light (o = 13.2 37.9 13.6 39.0 Lockhart Power Co. 6.0 100.0 5.2 100. 0 
Northern States Power Co. (a) 13.4 36.1 13.4 36. 8 South Carolina Electric & Gas 14.2 34.1 14.6 32.8 
Mississippi: South Dakota: 
Mississippi Power (oo 12.7 36.5 12.9 35.2 Black Hills Power & Light Co. () 9.0 38.9 9.2 40.5 
10 Mississippi Power & Light (o. 14.5 40.9 15.1 35.7 A Northwestern Public Service (ooo z 15.6. 35.9 15.6 35.0 
issouri: ennessee: 
Empire District Electric Co. o FA AA 14.0 38.4 14.0 40.0 Kingsport Power Co 8.2 48.3 9.6 45,7 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. (a) p 12.0 40.4 12.0 40.6 Tapoco; $e. (a). =. a 6.8 100.0 5.9 100. 0 
Missouri Edison Co. 4 10.8 48.7 10.1 50.6 : 
Missouri Power & Light Co_ 15.0 36.1 14.0 35.9 15.5 43.8 16.0 45.1 
Missouri Public Service Co- 13.1 31.3 13.9 32.7 14.1 34.8 12.6 32°3 
Missouri Utiſities 10.6 39.8 10.2 39.5 14.2 40.2 13.3 40.0 
St. Joseph Light & Power 11.4 40.1 12.3 41.2 17.7 40.7 17.3 42,3 
Union Electric Co. (a). 13.5 34.8 13.4 35.3 13.5 34.9 14.7 35.2 
Montana: Montana Power Co. (a)) 17.7 47.7 17.7 48.6 Houston Lighting & Power Co. 17.2 49.4 16.0 49.5 
Nevada: Southwestern Electric Power Co. (a). 15.4 40.4 15.1 41.7 
Nevada Power Coo 12.7 37.7 12.7 38.6 Southwestern Electric Service Co =e 12.6 29.7 12.4 29.0 
Sierra Pacific Power Co. (2) 12.0 32.8 11.9 33.5 Southwestern Public Service Co. (a)_- E 15.3 32.4 15.0 32.1 
New Hampshire: Texas Electric Service Co. z 16.1 41.3 16.3 40.9 
Concord Electric oo 9.9 51.9 9.7 53.1 Texas Power & Light Co. 18.7 39.1 17.6 38.9 
8.4 68.2 7.9 70.1 West Texas Utilities Coo 15.5 43,0 15.6 44,1 
11,0 33.3 11.4 33,7 | Utah: Utah Power & Light Co. (a) 9.9 35.1 10.3 35.8 
10.3 100, 0 10.3 100.0 | Vermont: 
10) 9 11.1 35.8 Central Vermont Public Service Corp. (a). 11.3 27.6 11.4 27.3 
8.2 5.6 5.7 73.3 Citizens Utilities Co. (b) 9.0 43.4 9.8 47.3 
New Jersey: Green Mountain Power Corp. 13.3 36.0 13.1 34.5 
Atlantic City Electric co 14.2 31.0 14.8 30.8 Vermont Electric Power Co., Inc 5.9 11.7 5.9 12. U 
Je Central Power & Light Co a 11.6 38.9 11,9 38.3 | Virginia: 
New Jersey Power & Light Co 8 12.2 37.8 11.8 38.8 Delmarva Power & Light Co: of Va. 7.0 56.2 7.0 56,5 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. a 12.6 35.8 12.9 36. 3 Old Dominion Power Co. 5.5 67.4 6.1 67.7 
land Electric Co = 9.5 57.9 9.7 58.0 Potomac Edison Co, of Virginia 5.9 100, 0 5.9 100, 0 
New Mexico: Public Service Co. of New Mexico 12.9 41.2 13.9 41.9 Virginia Electric & Power Co. (s. 13.8 39.0 13.8 38.0 
ington: 
11.7 37.5 12.0 36.3 Puget Sound Power & Light Co 8.4 32.9 8.6 31.7 
$ : 4 4 g Es S Washington Water power Co. (3) 10.1 31.3 10.5 30.8 
; . lest Virginia: 
124 i : „ Appalachian Power Co. G) . Wi 26 we 323 
13.0 39.2 12,8 39.1 Monongahela Power Co. (a). í 13.0 35.8 14.5 36.0 
= ; = z 1 45 = - course Edison Co. of West Virginia- z ae 0 a7 me 
` š s 5 eeling Electric ko k 
11 o S nae 
North Carolina: Consolidated Water Power Co 6.2 100. 0 6.0 100.0 
Carolina Power & Light Co. (a)....----------- 13.3 39.4 13.1 39.9 Lake Superior District Power Co. (a 9.5 41.1 9.7 42.0 
Duke Power Co. 2 on eS Lee 12.5 44.2 12.2 43.8 Madison Cas & Electric Co 9.8 51.8 8.9 51.1 
Nantahala Power 7.1 100. 0 11.3 100, 0 Northern States Power Co 8.5 49.8 8.5 50.9 
Yadkin, ie 8.5 81.3 6.5 90.4 Superior Water, Light & Powe 10.7 38.7 10.3 40.2 
North Dakota: Wisconsin Electric er Co 10.4 52.3 10.3 51.7 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co, (a) 10.8 35.6 11.7 35.9 Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 11.4 41.7 10.7 45.5 
1 Tail Power Co. (a) 11.4 35. 8 11.6 36.9 Wisconsin Power 85 ors ER. 515 a. ane 
H Wisconsin Public Service Corp. (a) 5 4 
e A P Ogar: Ho BER) b ait i Aad 
levela ic Illuminating Co - . - Wyoming: nne uel er Co 8 3 8 
Columbus & Southern Ohio ElectricCo...----- 138 397 131 ele st 
Dayton Power & Light Co——— 13.9 42.8 14.6 43.9 
Ohio Edison C(oo 15.3 44.1 15.4 45.4 
ane forar i „ Se BE 
Ohio Valley Electric . . 
Toledo Edison Co. ii 15.2 36.0 15.9 37.5 
i Note: In section VIII an overall rate of return was deve for electric operations only and 
8 Aisa de in 4 vo Sg = the income statements of the companies were adjusted to achieve uniform accounting treatment 
1 Formerly Delaware Power & Light Co. of deferred taxes and investment tax credits, related to electric operations. Because of the com- 
2 Merged with Commonwealth Edison Co. in December 1966. plexities involved in determining return on equity applicable to electric operations only, the rates 
3 Not comparable. Acquired Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. in December 1966. of return on equity shown in this section have been computed using the companies’ overall equity 
4 Formerly Eastern Shore Public Service Co. of Maryland. and overall reported earnings based on the reported accounting treatment of deferred taxes and 
š Not comparable. Acquired New Hampshire Electric Co. in September 1965. investment tax credits. 


t Formerly Eastern Shore Public Service Co. of Virginia. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
spoke at some length on this proposal 
yesterday, and I think it appropriate 
that today I limit my remarks until 
after the present occupant of the chair 
[Mr. CuurcH] has had a chance to call 
up his amendment, and really bring us 
to a vote on this issue. 

One thing that concerned me, how- 
ever, during the course of the discussion 
yesterday was hearing the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] both 
indicate quite strongly that the financial 
world felt we ought to go along with the 
administration proposal in its entirety; 
that all the responsible economists felt 
the same way, and that in general those 
who opposed the administration proposal 
were either stupid or irresponsible. 

I wish to say flatly for the record that 
neither of the latter accusations is true, 
nor are the statements made that the 
financial world in general is in favor of 
this proposal. 

I should like to read, if I may, quota- 
tions from the statement furnished to 
the committee by the American Bankers 
Association, which appears on page 179 
of the hearing record. There it is stated, 
in the very second sentence: 

Although it is therefore clear that the 
requirement 


Namely, the 25- percent gold backing 
of the currency— 
must be relaxed or removed, such action 
will be useless and actually harmful in the 
long run unless Congress and the Adminis- 
tration take firm accompanying steps to elim- 
inate our chronic balance of payments deficit 
and dismantle existing foreign exchange 
controls. 


Neither of those issues is before us. The 
only thing we have before us is removing 
the gold cover, which they do not neces- 
sarily even advocate. In the first portion 
of that sentence, they say it ought to be 
“relaxed or removed.” 

I would say the proposals of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Texas call rather for a relaxation, to give 
us some time to implement the very 
things they recommend here. But cer- 
tainly we do not have any of those pro- 
posals or requirements accompanying 
the administration proposal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
this: No word I have uttered could be 
construed as indicating that anybody 
who opposed this bill was either stupid 
or misinformed—was that the Senator’s 
other word? I certainly had no intent to 
so indicate. I do not believe there is any- 
thing I have said that could be construed 
as meaning that. 

Furthermore, I am sure the Senator 
will remember that in the colloquy I had 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] I said there were several things 
we needed to do. This bill does not by any 
means include all of the needed measures. 

I did point out that these steps have to 
be taken one at a time; and I believe 
that somewhere in the discussion, I 
pointed out the agitation for a tax in- 
crease—at least something has been said 
in the debate here about the necessity for 
that, and also about the need for budget 
reform, in addition to the need for the 
removal of the gold cover. 

I know that I said all three of those 
things were needed, but I pointed out the 
fact that this gold cover proposal is 
the only one of the three that is within 
the jurisdiction of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. If we reported a bill 
which included either of the other pro- 
posals, it would be subject to a point of 
order. 

I am confident that as the need devel- 
ops, and as appropriate legislation comes 
before the respective committees, these 
additional steps will be taken, as well as 
other steps, perhaps extending over a 
period of years. 

This is something that just a single 
step cannot correct. I believe that, and 
believe it strongly. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am delighted that 
the Senator from Alabama has clarified 
the Recorp on this point. I have great 
affection for the Senator, and thoroughly 
enjoyed serving on the committee with 
him. He is a very able man. I know that 
what he is saying expresses his true feel- 
ings. 

As I see it, the problem with the pend- 
ing bill is that we are placing the cart 
in front of the horse. We are certainly not 
making much progress by this method. 

We are saying that we will take the 
gold cover off and let everybody take a 
free crack at the gold we have left, hop- 
ing that we might do something in the 
future about our domestic fiscal problem 
and our balance-of-payments deficit. 

We should reverse that priority and 
see if cutting down expenses and possibly 
increasing taxes or putting on a new 
tax, if we could first get a cut in expendi- 
tures, would correct the entire problem 
without having to reserve any part of 
our gold cover. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to read into the Recorp a statement 
by the eminent economist Ludwig Von 
Mises in his book entitled “Human Ac- 
tion: A Treatise on Economics,” at page 
478. It reads: 

The characteristic feature of the public 
discussion of the problems involved is that 
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it carefully avoids mentioning the facts that 
are causing the extension of the demand for 
gold. No reference is made to the policies of 
deficit spending and credit expansion. In- 
stead, complaints are raised about some- 
thing called “insufficient liquidity” and a 
shortage of reserves. The remedy suggested is 
more liquidity, to be achieved by “creating” 
new additional reserves. This means it is sup- 
posed to cure the effects of inflation by more 
inflation. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. It seems to me that is just 
about as sound as anything I have heard. 

On page 127 of the hearings record it 
is reflected that a group came in and 
made the following statement: 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, urge Congress not to remove the 
gold certificate reserve requirement against 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Such a removal would open the way to a 
practically unlimited expansion of Federal 
Reserve notes, to a removal of the proper re- 
straining influence of a reserve requirement, 
to a loss of all our gold stocks, to thorough- 
going fiat money (the weakest money known 
to man), and to a decline and even collapse 
in the value of our currency. 

A gold reserve provides a nation with a 
war chest which, if dissipated, could lead to 
national destruction. 

The need is for a sound currency, not a 
weaker one, A sound currency should invite 
the release to our monetary gold stock of 
much of the approximately $13 billion of 
gold held under earmark for foreign ac- 
count, and a flow of foreign-held gold to this 
country. A sound currency would involve a 
redeemable money at the statutory rate of 
$35 per fine ounce of gold. 


Mr. President, I should like for the 
record to read at this point the names 
of the people who signed that statement 
because I have the impression that most 
people in this august body generally feel 
that the people who are fighting against 
the removal of the gold cover are either 
westerners who are trying to do some- 
thing about stimulating the flow of their 
gold production or do not know anything 
about economics, and that, therefore, the 
opinions of such Senators are to be 
greatly discounted. 

I read the names of people who signed 
the statement I have just read: 

Willard E, Atkins, Professor Emeritus, New 
York University; H. H. Beneke, Professor 
Emeritus, Miami University, Ohio; William 
A. Berridge, Consulting Economist, Great 
Barrington, Mass.; Frederick A. Bradford, 
Professor Emeritus, Lehigh University; Karl 
Brandt, Stanford University; Sidney Brown, 
Economist, The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle and Pace College; Cecil C. Carpen- 
ter, University of Kentucky; Charles A. Dice, 
Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Lev E. Dobriansky, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; James C. Dolley, The University of 
Texas; D. W. Ellsworth, Economist, Vice Pres- 
ident, E. W. Axe Co., Inc., Tarrytown, N.Y.; 
Charles C. Fichtner, Economist, Miami, Flor- 
ida; Roy L. Garis, Professor Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Donald M. 
Halley, Professor Emeritus, Tulane Univer- 
sity; Hudson B. Hastings, Professor Emeritus, 
Yale University; George H. Hobart, Professor 
Emeritus, High Point College; Harold 
Hughes, Economist, Cleveland Heights, O.; 
Frederic A. Jackson, Morgan State College; 
Robert V. Jones, Economist, Chicago; Al M. 
Kadragic, Economist, New York City; Emil 
Kauder, Florida Presbyterian College; James 
H. Kelleghan, Economic Consultant, Chi- 
cago; Donald L. Kemmerer, University of Illi- 
nois; Arthur Kemp, Claremont Men's College; 
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J. L. Leonard, Professor Emeritus, University 
of Southern California; Theodore Macklin, 
Economist, Sacramento, Calif.; A. Wilfred 
May, Economist, The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle and New School for Social Re- 
search, N. V. C.; David H. McKinley, The Penn- 
sylvania State University; Fred R. Niehaus, 
University of Colorado; Gary North, Ram- 
parts Graduate School; Melchior Palyi, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Economist, Chicago; Robert 
T. Patterson, Economist, National Tax Equal- 
ity Association, Washington, D.C.; Clyde W. 
Phelps, University of Southern California; 
Chester A. Phillips, Professor Emeritus, The 
State University of Iowa; E. Harold Schoon- 
maker, Merry Point, Virginia; Hans F, Senn- 
holz, Grove City College; Arthur O. Sharron, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University; R. Harland 
Shaw, Economist, Conference of American 
Small Business Or; tions, Chicago; Mur- 
ray W. Shields, University of Florida; Fred- 
erick G. Shull, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Walter E. Spahr, Professor Emeritus, New 
York University; Charles E. Tippetts, Head- 
master Emeritus, The Mercersburg Academy; 
James B. Trant, Dean and Professor Emeritus, 
Louisiana State University; Rufus S. Tucker, 
Economist, Westfield, N.J.; V. Orval Watts, 
Northwood Institute, Midland, Michigan; 
Edward J. Webster, Professor Emeritus, 
American International College; G. Carl 
Wiegand, Southern [Illinois University; 
Felix E. Wormser, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Ivan Wright, Professor Emeritus, Brooklyn 
College of The City University of New York. 


Mr. President, this is just one group 
of economists and professors who are 
opposed to what the administration is 
proposing. Contrary to the impression 
that is being conveyed, there are many 
distinguished people who do not believe 
that the gold cover should be removed. 

I had a long distance telephone call 
today from another economist who hap- 
pens to be a resident of my State. He said 
that under no circumstances should we 
remove the gold cover, that under the 
existing pattern of speculating and 
hoarding in the London gold market, we 
would be creating a highly destructive 
influence if we should move to release 
the gold cover and would simply be 
putting more gold at the disposal of the 
speculators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Alabama 
and others have pointed out that a sub- 
stantial number of the members of the 
financial community have endorsed the 
removal of the gold cover and that the 
financial community has almost unani- 
mously endorsed a tax increase. 

The Secretary of the Treasury made 
the same statement this morning. How- 
ever, Secretary Fowler also admitted to 
our committee that approximately 99 
percent of the members of the financial 
community who have given such en- 
dorsement made it contingent upon such 
action being accompanied by or preceded 
by a bona fide reduction in expenditures. 

All of those economists have empha- 
sized that the No. 1 job of Congress and 
the administration is to put a control 
over expenditures, followed by the con- 
sideration of a tax increase, and that 
the mere removal of the gold cover alone 
would only be buying time and postpon- 
ing the crisis. 

The administration has thus far failed 
to come up with any program to hold 
down spending. Quite the contrary, the 
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administration is willing to spend money 
for every conceivable program that some 
bureaucrat can dream about in one of 
his nightmares. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I have just finished saying that by 
taking the gold cover bill first, we are 
putting the cart in front of the horse. 
What we have to do before we take any 
action with respect to the gold, or any 
action which will put us in a position of 
possible recoupment of any of our gold, 
is to take up the cut in expenditures and 
the tax problem. 

That is why I have been so emphatic in 
saying that we cannot operate on this 
matter now by removing all our gold 
cover, or we will have taken an irretriev- 
able step which could be disastrous to 
the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Once we remove this gold 
cover, we will have removed the club over 
the head of both Congress and the Execu- 
tive which would make it mandatory that 
we take some steps to balance our budget. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware is absolutely correct. 
He made a statement to the effect that 
we are only buying a little time. It is 
conceivable that we may not be buying 
any time. 

The Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Colorado might be inter- 
ested to know that, today, I have been 
advised market spokesmen in London and 
Zurich say that the gold run will not stop 
even if the United States frees the re- 
maining $10.5 billion that provides the 
gold cover. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. It will not stop until 
we restore confidence in the American 
dollar. Confidence is the key to the en- 
tire situation. The key is not the short- 
age of gold. It is the confidence in the 
international fields that Congress and 
the Executive, working together, will con- 
trol expenditures and restore some de- 
gree of fiscal solvency in this country. If 
we do not restore that confidence, by our 
affirmative action, the mere removal of 
the gold may buy a little time or may not, 
but it will not solve the crisis. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank both Sena- 
tors for their excellent contributions to 
this discussion. 

I refer to the hearing record and the 
fact that the American Bankers Associa- 
tion indicated that we should relax or 
reduce the gold cover, but we should do 
it only after we have had cuts in ex- 
penditures and after trying to get our 
budget balanced and our balance of pay- 
ments adjusted. 

On pages 182 and 183 of the hearing 
record appears a statement submitted 
by the Independent Bankers Association 
of America to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in which they said this: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We appreciate the 
invitation to submit the views of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of America with 
regard to the President’s recommendation 
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for removal of the Gold Coyer from Federal 
Reserve currency. 

We oppose the recommendation, and the 
legislation that goes with it, as contained in 
S. 2857— 


Which is the same as the bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate— 


as contrary to the best traditions of our 
great land, and contrary to the lessons of 
history that clearly show that no nation has 
been able to survive the deliberate removal 
of the gold backing from its currency. 

We consider it a matter of first impor- 
tance, and a matter of great urgency, that our 
Government, and specifically the incumbent 
Administration continue our Nation’s sup- 
port for the substance of the dollar, which 
government witnesses so far heard at hear- 
ings on this legislation have thus far refused 
to acknowledge. 

Treasury Officials, in direct correspondence 
and conference room consultation with our 
Association officers and committeemen, insist 
that the gold backed dollar no longer has a 
role in our domestic economy, but is only of 
value internationally, and that it is strictly 
old fashioned, outdated and outmoded, to 
any longer insist on gold backing for the 
dollar, 

In almost the same breath high Treasury 
Officials, representing the Administration, 
have joined together with our international 
“friends” in the International Monetary Fund 
sessions at Rio, to become partners in a 
world “paper gold” pact that will shortly 
begin to crank out printing press paper cur- 
rency. Unless, as we sincerely hope, the U.S. 
Senate declines to confirm the pact. 

We have been exposed to the usual four- 
syllable language that the international 
“paper gold” pact is only a “supplement” to 
gold, but we reject this as unrealistic and 
untrue, and note, as is generally the case, 
that the United States will provide most of 
the real money for the operation of this in- 
ternational paper structure. 

We must state to you, that after our Asso- 
ciation officers and fiscal policy, debt man- 
agement committeemen conferred with rank- 
ing Treasury Officials and were severely re- 
minded that a gold cover for currency is old 
hat in the extreme, our Government Fiscal 
Policy Committee recommended, and our Ex- 
ecutive Council, at its semi-annual meeting, 
at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis, 
last October 26, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“The Independent Bankers Association of 
America expresses unanimous opposition to 
a proposal for removal of the 25% gold back- 
ing from the U.S. Federal Reserve notes, 
even though this action might be calculated 
to enhance this country’s position in the in- 
ternational liquidity situation. 

“The lesson of history clearly reveals that 
no nation has been able to survive the delib- 
erate removal of the gold backing from its 
currency. The likelihood is that if this uni- 
versally recognized basis were eliminated, 
gold would rapidly flow out of this country. 

“The Association fears that depriving the 
United States currency of its gold backing 
would do irreparable harm to the nation’s 
economy in the years ahead.” 


The point I wish to make by citing 
these quotations is that there was sub- 
stantial testimony before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association; by the As- 
sociation of Economists, whose names I 
have read into the Recorp, encompas- 
sing a number of highly respected and 
very well known names and universities; 
the Independent Bankers Association, 
which is opposed to it; and the group of 
us who have testified time and again and 
made speeches on this matter over and 
over again for the last 5 years; all 
warning that other steps should be taken 
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contemporaneously with, if not before 
any adjustment is made in the gold cover 
requirement. 

Still, this has not made any impres- 
sion, as the administration glides down 
its long path of destruction, full sail 
ahead, without trying to cut any expendi- 
tures and without trying to get our 
budget balanced, without bringing our 
troops back from Europe to do something 
about our balance of payments; and sud- 
denly the administration says, “We are 
going to let all the gold go out of the 
country. We are going to release it all, 
so that foreigners can have it all.” 

And they put the pressure on mem- 
bers of their own party and the party 
on this side of the aisle in order to try 
to get us to support that position. I, for 
one, will not do it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President (Mr. 
HolLoes in the chair), will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe the Senator 
is aware that the telephones are ringing 
in the cloakrooms now and that every 
effort is being brought to bear on Mem- 
bers of the Senate to accept the adminis- 
ee proposal as it has been prescribed 

us. 

Yet, it seems to me that no convincing 
case whatever has been made against the 
proposition that uncovering a portion 
of the gold in order to meet the immedi- 
ate crisis should be all that is now re- 
quired. 

If, afterward, the administration fails 
to make the basic adjustments in our ex- 
penditures abroad that are necessary to 
correct the continuing deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments, then the administra- 
tion can come back to Congress. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would say—if I may 
interrupt the Senator—that they might 
get some short shrift from the Senate if 
they came back after not having done 
anything and found themselves in the 
2 bind and asked the Senate for help 
again. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 

The virtue of the amendment I have 
offered, similar to the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
is that it would keep the pressure on the 
administration to do those things that 
are necessary to correct the problem be- 
fore all the remaining gold in our Treas- 
ury is transferred into foreign hands. 

I hope that the Senate will resist these 
pressures and give its approval to the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to applaud the 
Senator from Idaho. I read with great 
interest his speech on the Vietnam prob- 
lem some 10 days or 2 weeks ago, in which 
he brought this matter up as part of the 
problem. 

Although I do not subscribe to all his 
viewpoints on Vietnam, I thought, never- 
theless, that the comments he made were 
very appropriate with regard to our gold 
problem: the absolute waste of time, 
money, and energy we have in our troops 
overseas, which could be brought back 
from Western Europe. 

I have offered another amendment, as 
the Senator is aware, which provides that 
no nation which is overdue on its debts 
to the United States should be entitled 
to exchange gold for our dollars. It seems 
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to me that by allowing them to exchange 
gold for our dollars, at a time when they 
owe us money and we are in critical 
shape, is exactly the same type of re- 
action that exists in our giving aid to 
nations which are shipping material to 
North Vietnam. 

Neither situation makes the slightest 
degree of sense, so far as I am concerned. 
We have to stop them. The administra- 
tion is not doing anything about either 
situation. 

I would support the Senator in his 
amendment, although I am not quite 
convinced that the figure of reduction 
he has in mind is enough to solve the 
immediate crisis we have or that it will 
give us enough time to cut down on the 
budget substantially. 

I hope that I can get support for my 
5 when it comes up at a later 
date. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment (No. 
612) of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have been ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. I see the distinguished 
Senator from Texas on his feet. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and I have had some dis- 
cussion on the possibility of substituting 
some figures in my amendment for the 
figures in the distinguished Senator’s 
pending amendment. It would mean that 
rather than 20 percent we would provide 
12.5 percent, and where 20 percent ap- 
pears in the original proposal that figure 
would be revised to 10 percent rather 
than 15 percent. 

I think it would be helpful to have a 
little discussion on this matter. I would 
like to hear the views of the Senator from 
Idaho. I would prefer keeping the figure 
at 20 percent. All I am trying to accom- 
plish is to have a realistic figure which 
would be acceptable to a majority of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is my purpose as 
well. I would prefer to uncover as little 
gold as need be. 

Mr. TOWER. I might say that I prefer 
to keep the whole thing on. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, I am also uncon- 
vinced on the merits of the bill itself. 
However, we are faced with determining 
whether the gold cover is to be entirely 
removed or some portion of it. 

I would prefer to remove as little as 
possible. The question is at what percent- 
age figure we can achieve our maximum 
strength in terms of Senate votes. I know 
there are Senators who are generally in- 
clined to support the position we have 
taken, but who may be fearful that re- 
leasing, say, $3 billion of the gold cover 
will not prove adequate for present needs, 
but who would be willing to join in sup- 
port of this amendment if the amount 
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of gold to be uncovered were increased to 
the figure suggested by the Senator from 
Texas. 

I take it if my amendment were 
amended by the Senator from Texas, as 
he has suggested, that this would release 
approximately $6.5 billion worth of gold 
or one-half of the remaining supply of 
gold in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is correct. 
That figure also contains that portion 
already available. 

The 20 percent would release $3.4 bil- 
lion. Actually it would free $3.1 billion 
in additional reserves, making a total of 
$3.4 billion. The 12.5 percent would make 
available $6.55 billion in gold reserves. 

It would seem to me that either of 
those figures is adequate for, let us say, 
a stopgap measure, something designed 
to be only temporary, and to give us a 
little leadtime to get other things in 
effect. 

I do not believe anyone could quarrel 
with $6.55 billion. That amount should 
be adequate, even for an extended period 
of time. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would agree and I 
think further it would allow sufficient 
time to make the reductions in our for- 
eign spending that are necessary, as well 
as some budgetary adjustments at home, 
in order to restore confidence in the dol- 
lar and bring an end to the run on gold. 

For that reason, though I prefer the 
figure that I, myself, first suggested, I 
would be willing to accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho, I should like to say that my 
heart is more with his 20 percent than 
with my 12.5 percent. However, remem- 
bering something that wise old Sam 
Rayburn once told me that “legislation 
is the art of the possible,” I thought 12.5 
percent might allow for all the alarms 
that have been raised by administration 
spokesmen. 

I might observe that over the weekend, 
Chairman Martin, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, met in Switzerland with eight 
gold pool members. He assured them of 
our intentions with respect to the pledge 
to maintain the price at $35 an ounce. 
This was supposed to stop panic buying. 
On Monday, things leveled off, but yes- 
terday and today gold trading has been 
at a record level. 

There is a time differential so the mar- 
ket has been in operation an entire day 
in London. Today in London the figure 
was at the highest level of the year, well 
over 50 tons. In Paris there was an all- 
time record of $19 million compared with 
the record last year of $17 million. The 
run continues. 

I think most significant is the state- 
ment I made earlier in colloquy with the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Colorado that market spokesmen 
said freeing up $10.5 billion is not going 
to stop the run, 

A few other developments in the last 24 
hours may be of interest. We have trans- 
ferred $450 million in gold to the stabili- 
zation fund, which drops our gold re- 
serves from 11.8 yesterday to 11.4 today. 

I do not think removal of the gold 
cover is going to ameliorate the situation 
at all, particularly in light of the fact 
that some financial experts in Japan 
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have held in the last 24 hours that it isa 
fact that maintaining the price at $35 an 
ounce may have caused the panic 
throughout the world. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
and I am willing to accept his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is informed that the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
that it would take unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
oper ous consent to modify my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend temporarily? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] send 
his modification to the desk? 

The modification by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] of the amendment 
(No. 612) of the Senator from Idaho is 
as follows: 

That the second proviso in subsection (c) 
of section 11 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 248(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out 25 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 12½ per centum”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “20 per centum”, each 
place it appears, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“10 per centum”, 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of the third para- 
graph of section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 413) is amended by striking 
out “25 per centum” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1244 per centum”. 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of the fourth 
paragraph of section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 414) is amended by 
striking out “25 per centum” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1214 per centum”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHurcH] cited two distin- 
guished authorities in connection with 
his amendment and I presume they 
would stand in connection with the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] on the amended Church- 
Tower amendment. 

I have now had a chance to review the 
testimony of both of these experts and 
I think their testimony is very important. 

We are dealing with a terribly com- 
plex area of international finance. I 
agree with what I believe are the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Idaho that 
we should not be overawed by experts, 
but that we should make our own judg- 
ment. However, what these experts say 
is vital because this is a highly complex 
field which they have studied in great 
depth. 

At this point, I shall refer to what was 
said by Prof. Fritz Machlup, the emi- 
nent international finance authority 
from Princeton: 

I think the removal of the gold cover for 
the Federal Reserve notes is an absolute ne- 
cessity, if we are all looking at the problem 
intelligently. We should have done it years 
ago. It is a complete anachronism to hold 
gold behind banknotes. It is something which 
someone in the 19th century could have said, 
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then one would have said all right, this is 
OK. 

In the 20th century for any one to say 
that, you should send him back to school. 
It is absolutely silly, this whole thing, and 
I do pray you, sir, that you convince your 
colleagues that they should not do something 
which belongs really from our point of view 
to the Dark Ages now. 

If gold is of any use, then the use is to 
send it to foreign countries when they want 
it. This is the only use that you have, and 
of course there is an industrial use, and I 
hope the time will come when we will be 
willing to give over our gold for industrial 
use, too. 


The foregoing is the testimony of Fritz 
Machlup, the distinguished Princeton 
University expert on international fi- 
nance, who has devoted his life to mat- 
ters of this kind. Probably a more com- 
petent man in the field could not be 
found. 

That is his testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee only a few weeks 
ago. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield for a correction? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. On page 128 of the 
hearing record, part of which I just read 
into the Recorp, are listed a group of 
economists and professors, as long as 
one’s arm, who declare that we should 
not remove the gold cover. So if the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is looking for econo- 
mists who do not agree with him, there 
are a whole batch of them on that page. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; that was the 
argument by a group that really wants 
to go back to the 19th century. They 
want a redeemable currency. 

Now Professor Friedman was quoted by 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Cuurcu] and here is what Professor 
Friedman said about the gold cover: 

The present gold reserve requirement is an 
anachronistic survival from an earlier age 
when the United States was on a real gold 
standard. Under such a gold standard the 
quantity of money in a country is closely 
linked to the amount of gold, and the 
amount of gold, in turn, to the level of prices 
and incomes in the country compared to 
prices and incomes in the rest of the world. 

It subjects the country to an automatic 
and impersonal discipline—provided the 
country refrains from using exchange con- 
trols, tariffs, quotas, and the like as instru- 
ments of monetary policy. 

The United States was fully on such a gold 
standard from 1879 to 1914. We were very 
nearly on such a gold standard from 1914 to 
1933. We have not been on such a gold stand- 
ard since 1933. 

In 1934, just after gold was revalued, the 
quantity of money was four times the 
amount of gold, valued at the new price. It 
fell to 24% times the amount of gold in 1940, 
and it is now 30 times the amount of gold 
nearly three times as high as at any time 
from 1879 to 1933, 

For the narrower concept of money, the 
corresponding ratios are 2.7 in 1934, 2 in 
1940, and 15 now. 

Clearly the link between gold and the 
quantity of money has become a rubber 
band. 

Whether desirable or not, there is no pos- 
sibility at present of restoring the close link 
that prevailed since 1933. The legal require- 
ment for a gold cover is therefore a snare 
and a delusion. It professes to impose a re- 
straint on the monetary authority. It does 
not do so. We should stop misleading the 
public. 
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In the interest of plain honesty, the gold 
reserve requirement should be removed. 
Legal requirements should conform to real- 
ity, not serve as a cloak to conceal the true 
situation. 


That is by Professor Friedman of the 
University of Chicago, who certainly 
represents the conservative field in eco- 
nomics and is emphatic position on it. 

I have already quoted from former 
Chairman Saulnier, President Eisen- 
hower’s Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, who was equally 
emphatic that this bill should pass. The 
bill would in the view of these men, help 
stem the pressure we now suffer on the 
dollar in the outflow of gold. 

Mr, CHURCH. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Wisconsin 
very much. I would not take issue with 
the basic thrust of his argument—that 
is to say, I do not believe that gold is 
a commodity of magical quality, or that 
there must be a fixed relationship be- 
tween gold and the amount of currency 
within the country. 

My only observation in reply to the 
Senator’s argument is that it is utterly 
irrelevant to the amendment now before 
the Senate. I submit that the Senator 
misses the point. 

The Senator referred to the two au- 
thorities I quoted yesterday. Let me read 
the quotations. I did not say, as an 
argument for the amendment, that these 
authorities were in favor of retention 
of the gold cover as such. 

I quoted the two experts as follows— 
first, Prof. Fritz Machlup: 

My only regret is about the single- 
mindedness with which the experts have 
devoted themselves to solving the problem 
of liquidity, leaving the other two problems, 
of adjustment and confidence, unsolved and 
almost untouchable, This single-mindedness 
has left the international monetary system 
in a terrible mess. 


Now I quote the other expert. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At that point, would 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me finish my argu- 
ment first and then I shall be very glad 
to yield. 

I quoted the other expert to whom 
the Senator referred, Prof. Milton Fried- 
man, as follows: 

The elimination of the gold cover offers 
an occasion for the Congress to give clear 
guidance to the men who run our monetary 
system, to provide an effective restraint to 
replace the ineffective gold cover. 


I think that both experts have sub- 
stantiated my contention regarding the 
need to address ourselves to the under- 
lying problem responsible for the per- 
sistent deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. The consequence of that deficit 
is the gold drain. We do not solve that 
problem by eliminating part or all of the 
cover. Either way, we merely make more 
gold available to supply the appetites of 
foreign creditors. 

My argument is that we must address 
ourselves to the fundamental problem, 
even as these experts have asked. 

Which is the better way to apply pres- 
sure on the administration to get at the 
underlying problem? By removing all the 
cover? By making all the rest of the gold 
available? 

If we do that, as surely as I stand here 
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today, the rest of our gold will be drained 
away. Then where will we be? 

We will be back again with the dollar 
in crisis. With international confidence 
in the dollar disappearing. Then we will 
be faced with either the necessity to 
devalue the dollar, with all the calami- 
tous effects that could have in the world 
at large, or with the inescapable need for 
drastic and precipitate retrenchments of 
spending abroad. 

Either of these extreme alternatives 
would not be good for the country. 

To avoid them, the best way to act to- 
day is not to remove the entire gold 
cover and set the scene for this unfor- 
tunate progression of events; but, rather, 
to remove only part of it—half of it— 
and thus keep the pressure on the ad- 
ministration to make the underlying ad- 
justments which are necessary, if the 
basic problem is to be solved. 

I submit that the argument of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is irrelevant to 
the reasons why I have proposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is that both 
Professors Machlup and Friedman 
agreed we should remove the gold cover, 
period. Remove it, and remove it all the 
way. They had no qualifications to offer 
on our removal. They did not say 25 per- 
cent, or 50 percent, or 10 percent. They 
said, “Remove it.” It should be removed, 
and it should be removed permanently. 
There is no force to the sentiment that 
if we do not remove it the administra- 
tion will pull its troops out of Vietnam, 
which is what some hope it will, if we do 
not remove it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Now, Mr. President, do 
I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho does have the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then I must ask that 
the Senator not swing with a bludgeon. 
I am not suggesting that we remove our 
troops from Vietnam, nor am I suggest- 
ing that it is possible, at the moment, to 
rectify the gold drain occasioned by the 
war in Vietnam. But that is only a part 
of the tremendous spending of this coun- 
try abroad. We all know that. We all 
know the reason for the continuing defi- 
cit in our balance of payments. 

And it is not all oceasioned—even most 
of it is not occasioned—by the war in 
Vietnam. Of course, and I am the first to 
concede, as long as that war continues, 
we can do precious little about that par- 
ticular aspect of the problem. But our 
overall expenditures abroad, the deploy- 
ment of our troops in other places, the 
continuing foreign aid program, Ameri- 
can investment of private capital in for- 
eign lands, and other foreign spending 
all of these have been weighed into the 
balance, and this administration must 
address itself to the problem of general 
reductions in spending in the world at 
large, if we are going to correct the im- 
balance in our international ledgers and 
thus bring an end to the drain on our 
gold. 

I submit to the Senate that the experts 
I have quoted have called for us to exert 
the discipline required to correct the un- 
derlying problem, Yet there is nothing 
in the bill before us that presents any 
kind of comprehensive program ad- 
dressed to that problem, and there is no 
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indication that the administration is 
ready to come up to Congress with such 
a program. 

The question is, Do we simply uncover 
all the gold and say, “Take the rest of 
it away,” before we face the facts, or are 
we going to say, “We will give you only 
as much as is now required, but we in- 
tend to keep the pressure on so these 
underlying problems will be corrected, 
and the necessary programs will be 
brought to the Congress while time yet 
remains”? 

That is the reason for the amendment, 
I submit that the Senator’s argument 
against it does not reach to the heart 
of it at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, the fact is that 
those experts agreed, and agreed very 
emphatically, that the gold cover should 
be removed. It was their position that 
the gold cover does not constitute an 
effective discipline upon the administra- 
tion. 

I think most Senators feel that the 
administration’s program to rectify the 
balance-of-payments situation is not 
sufficient. All of us would like to see fur- 
ther action. We all have our ideas on it, 
although all of us are not agreed on how 
to do it. 

The Senator from Idaho argues that 
his amendment would keep pressure on 
the administration. It will not. 

I questioned Mr. Martin, not this year, 
but several years ago, as to what would 
happen if we got to the point where we 
had no free gold. Would we continue to 
pay out gold for dollars and redeem dol- 
lars? He said we would. Let me quote 
from the Federal Reserve Act permitting 
this: 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System shall be authorized and em- 
powered: 

To suspend for a period not exceeding 
thirty days, and from time to time to renew 
such suspension for periods not exceeding 
fifteen days, any reserve requirements speci- 
fied in this Act. 


What it provides is: 

That when the reserve held against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes falls below 25 per centum, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System shall establish a graduated 
tax of not more than 1 per centum per an- 
num upon such deficiency until the reserves 
fall to 20 per centum, and when said reserve 
falls below 20 per centum, a tax at the rate 
increasingly of not less 1½ per centum per 
annum upon each 214 per centum or fraction 
thereof that such reserve falls below 20 per 
centum. 


I submit that does not constitute any 
kind of discipline on the Fed, the. ad- 
ministration, or anyone. The Federal Re- 
serve Board, says Mr. Martin, will be 
happy to pay the tax. To whom do they 
pay it? To the Treasury. So they do not 
pay anything. It is no discipline. It is like 
telling somebody he is going to be fined 
$500 and that he must pay it to him- 
self, that he must take it out of his right 
pocket and put it in his left pocket. So 
there is no discipline here at all. The 
Congress is debating an amendment 
which can exert no discipline on the ad- 
ministration. But if we fail to act on this 
measure, there is no question in my mind 
that we are going to aggravate the pres- 
ent run on gold and undermine con- 
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fidence in the dollar. We are going to 
be in a position where this country is 
going to be very ill served indeed. 

We have the unanimous expression of 
the administration, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, all the expert witnesses 
who appeared before the Joint Economic 
Committee, virtually all the witnesses 
who appeared before the Banking and 
Currency Committee except the Liberty 
Lobby, testifying in favor of removing 
the gold cover. 

I submit that if we are going to pro- 
tect our gold in the most effective way 
we can do it, if we are going to protect 
our dollar, this bill is the way to do it. 
Certainly, we should continue to press 
the administration for the basic reforms 
necessary. But the administration will 
not be disciplined by requiring them to 
go through the action of paying a pen- 
alty which means nothing if this pro- 
posal is adopted. So I submit the best 
way to act is to reject the amendment 
and vote for the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
sume the floor so that I may ask him a 
question or two? I have not taken a po- 
sition on this legislation. I have been 
trying to give it some study over the last 
several weeks. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Is it the Government's view 
that a gold cover is unnecessary, or is it 
the Government's view that it is desir- 
able and necessary to have a gold cover, 
but that it should be eliminated because 
of the current emergency? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The position the ad- 
ministration has taken, as I understand 
it, is that the gold cover requirement 
has been unnecessary since 1934. Until 
1934 it was possible to go to the Treasury 
with a dollar, or whatever the denomi- 
nation was, and get it redeemed in gold. 
Since 1934 it has been illegal for any 
American citizen to have gold. Since then 
the only real purpose of our gold has 
been to settle the difference between our- 
selves and foreign countries. Under 
those circumstances, a mandatory legal 
requirement for backing the dollar in 
gold is unnecessary as well as undesir- 
able. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I make one 
point further? This is not simply the 
position of the administration. It is the 
position that has been asserted by the 
best brains we were able to get before 
the committee, those who represented 
solid, sound, conservative thinking, such 
as Professor Friedman, of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Saulnier, of 
Barnard College. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator, because in trying to understand 
this problem, I read the debates of 1945. 
It was in the spring of 1945 that the Con- 
gress reduced the gold cover from 40 per- 
cent to 25 percent. 

It was the contention of those Mem- 
bers of the Senate who spoke at that 
time that there should be a gold cover 
and a protection for our currency. It was 
a question of whether it should be 25 per- 
cent or 30 percent or 40 percent. 

I realize that times and conditions and 
opportunities change, and all of us have 
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to be willing to recognize that and we 
must be aware of changed conditions; 
but when we are dealing with gold—a 
subject on which I certainly do not con- 
tend to be an expert—we are dealing 
with something that for more than 
5,000 years has been a basic commodity 
of exchange. 

So I am not certain that the funda- 
mental principle involved is going to 
change too much in 23 years, between 
1945 and 1968, when that principle has 
been maintained as a worldwide prop- 
osition for more than 5,000 years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield on that point, I think 
he makes an excellent point and one 
that appeals to all of us. There is no 
question that gold has been one com- 
modity in which all mankind seems to 
have a trust. It seems to be part of us. 
We have been conditioned to it over the 
years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Frankly, I do 
not know just why. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is something that 
is useful; it is a conservative element in 
a world which is inflationary; and it is 
something which we should not give up 
lightly. 

But I submit the proposal before us 
is not going to be one that will help us 
stay on the gold standard or that will 
help us conserve the gold we have left. 
If we do not make it clear to the world 
that we are going to stand by our dol- 
lar, and not devalue the dollar, and re- 
deem our dollar at $35 an ounce, if we 
do not do that by accepting the amend- 
ment or defeating the bill, then I think 
we take a big, long, decisive step away 
from the gold standard and away from 
the sound position which the Senator 
from Virginia is emphasizing. 

I think the best evidence of that is 
that the conservative economists agree 
wholeheartedly that we should give up 
the 25-percent gold backing. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is quoting conservative 
economists. 

I now wish to quote a liberal Demo- 
cratic Senator who was chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee in 1945, 
when this issue came before the Senate, 
the then senior Senator from New York, 
Mr. Wagner. 

This is what he said in the course of 
his remarks: 

It should be noted that the law refers 
to minimum requirements. It would seem 
that the establishment by law of a fixed re- 
quirement of 25 percent in gold certificates 
against notes and deposits alike would give 
the people adequate confidence in our cur- 
rency, and at the same time would not 
hamper the work of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 


That indicates to me that he was wor- 
ried about having some protection in the 
way of gold to stand behind the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

He also stated: 

Federal Reserve notes are obligations of 
the United States Government, and have a 
prior lien on all the assets of the Federal 
Reserve banks. This, together with the 25 
percent gold reserve requirements, would be 
adequate to protect the soundness of our 
currency. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at that point, I think it 
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is very interesting that this was the posi- 
tion of Senator Wagner, who was an 
extraordinarily able man and a fine Sen- 
ator, in 1945. 

I submit that if Senator Wagner were 
here today, he might take a different 
view. I think the best evidence of that is 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, took a very emphatic position, 
2 or 3 years ago, when we went part way 
and removed a part of the mandatory 
gold cover. At that time, he did not want 
to remove any of the 25-percent cover re- 
quirement on Federal Reserve notes. He 
was emphatically against it. 

But he has studied the matter care- 
fully. He has not abandoned his princi- 
ples, but he thinks the sound, sensible 
step for us to take today, in 1968, is to 
paR, the pending bill without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 
I certainly have the highest regard for 
Senator BENNETT, and I am not arguing 
against his position. I am merely trying 
to get my own mind clear on the propo- 
sition which faces us. 

It seems to me it helps to clarify my 
thinking when I go back and read the 
debates of those who faced this same is- 
sue 23 years ago, recognizing, as I said at 
the beginning of my remarks, that times 
and conditions change, and we have to 
be aware of that; but we also have to be 
aware that the problem of gold and the 
importance of gold in the world money 
markets has been going on now for 5,000 
years. So I am not sure that, in a period 
of 23 years, there can be too much of a 
basic change. 

I should like to quote a little further 
from the debates of 1945. This is a state- 
ment by the then senior Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. Taft: 

I think the maintenance of a gold reserve 
is also important from the psychological 
standpoint. In the past, inflation of the cur- 
rency occurred only when people became 
frightened about the currency, and began to 
believe they had better put their money into 
land or houses or washing machines, or some 
other things of which they could actually 
have physical possession. As long as we main- 
tain an actual gold reserve against our cur- 
rency, I think there is nothing like the dan- 
ger of having such a psychological condition 
arise among the people in times of inflation. 
So I think the maintenance of a reserve is 
essential. However, I cannot understand why 
a 25 percent gold reserve is not a sufficient 
one for the currency of our country. 


That was Senator Taft, speaking in 
1945. Senator Taft, of course, was a rec- 
ognized conservative, the conservative 
leader of the country at that time. Sen- 
ator Wagner, on the other hand, was one 
of the recognized liberal leaders of our 
country at that time. 

1 I should like to read one further quota- 
on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he makes that 
point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, the Sen- 
ator said he did not know there had been 
changes in the last 23 years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Oh, no, there 
was a change 3 years ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sen- 
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ator was quoting from a statement made 
in 1945. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes, I was, but 
am aware there was a change 3 years ago, 
which I shall come to later. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sena- 
tor said he did not know there had been 
changes. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire] stated that it was his 
feeling that perhaps Senator Wagner 
would have a different view today, be- 
cause of changed conditions. He pointed 
out an analogy in that Senator BENNETT 
has changed his position. 

We all realize that since 1945 we have 
approved the Bretton Woods agreements, 
established the International Monetary 
Fund, and still later have established the 
gold pool, and finally we have reached 
tentative agreement on the development 
of special drawing rights as an additional 
international asset. 

All of these developments have 
brought about distinct changes in regard 
to the money situation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. All of those 
were important and necessary changes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, they were im- 
portant and necessary changes; but they 
have served to decrease the significance 
of gold in relation to our dollar or with 
relation to money in general. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I concur en- 
tirely in what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that largely 
explains the reason for the change we 
are contemplating today. There are new 
conditions today that we must recognize. 
I notice the lead article in this morning’s 
Wall Street Journal, under the column 
“What’s News” states: 

Gold stocks of the Treasury fell by another 
$450 million, reducing the total to $11,400 
million, down $1,700 million from a year 
earlier. The decline added urgency to the 
Senate debate over the House-passed bill that 
would end the requirement for a 25 percent 
gold back of Federal Reserve paper currency. 


I heard over the radio this morning— 
though I have not seen a verification of 
it—that the gold markets this morning 
were, according to the commentator’s 
term, “virtually in a stampede.” 

There are things taking place in the 
world that I believe we must recognize. 
We must recognize them in the light of 
the monetary and gold developments 
over the last 23 years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Alabama was not present in the 
Chamber when I began my remarks; but 
I started by saying that times and con- 
ditions change, that those of us in pub- 
lic life or private business must be aware 
of changing times and conditions. The 
only point I was trying to get clear in 
my mind was whether there has been a 
fundamental change in regard to the de- 
sirability of having gold backing for 
our dollar during the last 23 years, when 
gold has been a basic commodity in in- 
ternational exchange for at least 5,000 
years. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That was the 
way I prefaced my remarks. I agree with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama says in regard to those mone- 
tary conferences which have taken place, 
and that it has made a difference, per- 
centagewise, in the importance of gold. 
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As I say, what I am trying to get clear 
in my mind is whether it has made such 
a change in conditions that we no longer 
need any gold backing for our currency. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the fundamental 
change did take place in 1934; it has not 
taken place since 1945, although changes 
which have occurred since 1945 have 
been very important. But once we pro- 
vide there would be no redemption of 
Federal Reserve notes in gold, we had an 
entirely different situation. Now I think 
we are beginning to realize that the re- 
demption that counts is redemption by us 
of dollars in gold to the foreign country 
banks which come to us. 

This is the one commitment we have to 
meet, and this is the heart of the matter. 
This is what the pending bill would try 
to do, to see that the United States 
should stand behind this action. The rea- 
son for the gold stampedes is that some 
people feel there is a real possibility that 
Congress will not act on the pending bill. 
And if Congress does not act, many peo- 
ple will construe that as meaning that we 
do not intend to redeem the dollars in 
gold at $35 an ounce, the first step to- 
ward devaluation. That is why specula- 
tors think that there will be a quick 
payoff. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

I will read into the Recorp a statement 
by Governor Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, when he was being quoted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 1945 by 
former Senator Murdock, of Utah. 

This is what Governor Eccles said, and 
this occurred in 1945, so in regard to 1934 
those people faced the same situation re- 
garding 1934 as we face in regard to 1934: 

I am no more anxious to reduce the gold 
reserve requirement than you gentlemen are. 


Frankly, I am surprised that he ever 
said that. However, he is quoted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 26, 1945, 
as saying: 

I am no more anxious to reduce the gold 
reserve requirement than you gentlemen are. 
I would like to keep it as high as it can be 
kept, but in my opinion we should reduce it 
to what we know would be sufficient to 
carry us for two or three years at the present 
rate of spending. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
present Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board was also very much opposed to 
eliminating the 25-percent requirement 
until this year. Then he recognized, as 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
has said, the fact that the changes in 
the world were such that we could not 
stand by our basic and international 
commitments if we insisted upon a back- 
ing for the Federal Reserve notes. The 
backing is meaningless. It was made 
meaningless in 1934. Really, one of the 
important points is that in 1945 we had 
more than $20 billion of gold. We were 
in a very strong position internationally, 
and we did not have to worry really about 
redeeming gold for $35 an ounce. We do 
have to worry about it now. The arith- 
metic has changed, and the matter is 
urgent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. At the time we 
had $20 billion in gold in 1945, we were 
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running a deficit of $50 billion. We are 
running a big deficit today, but it has 
not gone to $50 billion as yet. The way 
things are, it might get to that figure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That was because of 
World War II. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. We were involved in World War II 
then. We were running a deficit of $50 
billion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator knows 
better than I do that the important defi- 
cit as far as this matter is concerned 
is the deficit in international payments. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I contend that 
the basic problem which our country 
faces in regard to gold is that it not only 
gets back to the deficit of payments bal- 
ance, but it also gets back to the deficit 
that the Nation has been running. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp two tabulations. One tabulation 
shows the gold stocks 1948 through 1967. 
The second tabulation shows the budget 
deficits 1948 through 1967. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. Treasury gold stock 1948-1967 
[In millions of dollars] 


End of calendar year: 


1948 

1949 

1950 - 

1951 - 

1952 

19538 

1954 

1955 - 

19888 

8 ——U—ß.Pp ß nen 22, 781 
198898 „4é„„«é „„ 20, 534 
1989222 nna nnn nn nen nnn ennan 19, 456 
ü 000000 17, 767 
1991114444460 16. 889 
192 15, 978 
1988—ͤ4 „„ 15, 513 
1964) «20 •—w oM 15, 388 
1968—— 44 „r 13, 733 
19688 ——————— 18, 159 
1967. (Nov.) 12, 908 
1967 (Dec.) „ 11, 984 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET DEFICIT, FISCAL YEARS 
1948 THROUGH 1968 


[in millions of dollars} 


Administrative budget 
Public 


Fiscal year Receipts Expend- Net debt at end 
itures of year 
41,375 32,955 8, 419 52, 366 
37,663 39,474 —1,811 52,798 
36,422 39,544 —3,122 257,377 
47,480 43,970 3,519 255,251 
61, 287 65,303 —4, 017 259,151 
64,671 74,120 —9,449 266,123 
64,420 67,537 —3,117 271, 341 
60,209 64,389 —4, 180 274,418 
67,850 66,224 71,628 272,825 
70,562 68,966 +1,596 270, 
„550 71,369 —2,819 276, 
67,915 80,342 —12,427 284,817 
„763 76,539 4,224 286,471 
77.659 81,515 —3,858 289,211 
81, 409 87,787 —6,378 298, 
86,376 92,642 —6, 266 306, 466 
89, 459 97,684 —8, 226 312, 526 
93,072 96,507 —3,435 317,864 
= g 104,727 106,978 —2,251 320, 369 
1967. 115,849 125,817 —9,869 326.733 
1968 estimate... 118,575 137,182 —18,607 351,599 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
when one analyzes these figures, some 
very interesting information appears. An 
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examination of these tabulations reveals 
that the greatest single yearly reduc- 
tion in our gold stocks occurred in 1958 
when this country lost $2.2 billion. There 
is a significant coincidence, I submit, 
that in this same period, beginning July 
1958 this country ran its largest budget 
deficit since World War II—$12.4 billion, 
which has remained as a record up to 
this point. 

However, that record will be surpassed 
and will no longer be the record when 
this fiscal year ends. We will end this 
fiscal year with approximately a $20 
billion deficit. This is the year in which 
we will have our second greatest, and 
perhaps our greatest, run on gold. 

The 2 years in which we have had our 
largest Government deficit, I submit, 
have a very definite, a very keen, and a 
very specific relationship between the 
deficits in our Government and the heavy 
spending of our Government through 
deficit financing and the loss of gold 
which we have been experiencing through 
these years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would be inclined to agree very much 
with the Senator on that point. I agree 
wholeheartedly that we have to do every- 

in our power to try to reduce the 
deficit. We should cut spending very 
sharply and take whatever measures are 
necessary to balance the budget. How- 
ever, I submit that the failure of Con- 
gress to act on this measure will not put 
us $1 closer to balancing the budget. 
It will put us in a very unfortu- 
nate position as fas as our gold supply is 
concerned. It will mean a further run, 
and a big run, on the gold supply. It will 
mean that we will be just that much 
closer to the point at which many people 
will say that we will have to devalue the 
dollar, which I think would be a terrible 
tragedy. I think the Senator will agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin points 
out, we are called upon, as I see it, to 
choose between two alternatives, each of 
which comes very close to being unac- 
ceptable. One is whether we shall refuse 
congressional permission for our Gov- 
ernment to retain its commitment. The 
other is to give congressional authority 
which could lead to dissipation of our en- 
tire gold supply. 

Honorable men and honorable nations 
do not like to ignore their commitments. 
Yet, the Nation needs to be aware of what 
this could mean. That is best expressed 
by the chairman of the board of the 
Swiss Bank Corp., a recognized expert. 

I read two paragraphs from his state- 
ment: 

The declaration that the dollar will be 
defended up to the last ounce of gold is 
no longer being taken seriously by anybody. 
And it better not be repeated since it im- 
plies the possibilities of developments which, 
if they should materialize, would be bound 
to shake the confidence in the dollar still 


more, 

Everybody knows that a world power like 
the United States cannot afford the risk of 
being one day without a minimum of the 
only unconditionally acceptable means of 
payment, namely, gold. 


I am not an expert on gold. I do not 


pretend to be. However, this man is an 
expert, and he said: 
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Everybody knows that a world power like 
the United States cannot afford the risk of 
being one day without a minimum of the 
only unconditionally acceptable means of 
payment, namely, gold. 


I think, too, that this country should 
learn a lesson from the Socialist country 
of Great Britain when they refused to 
face up to the fact that they had been 
living beyond their means for too long. 
They were forced in the end to devalue 
the British pound and to make substan- 
tial reductions in every field of expendi- 
ture. 

Socialist Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
had this to say to the British people at 
the time of that decision, and I might 
say that it sounds more like the late, dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio, 
Senator Taft, and some of the other con- 
servative Senators than it sounds like the 
Socialist Prime Minister of Great Britain 
who said: 

There is no military strength, whether for 
Britain or for our alliance, except on the basis 
of economic strength, and it is on that basis 


that we must insure the security of this 
country. 


Just 3 years ago this month, Congress 
took similar action to that being sought 
today. It enacted legislation to eliminate 
the gold reserve requirement for Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank deposits, thus freeing 
some $5 billion in gold for use in meeting 
this country’s international obligations. 
That action was taken to give the Gov- 
ernment time in which to correct fun- 
damental problems. 

The fundamental problem, in my judg- 
ment, is deficit spending at home and 
abroad, and deficit spending has con- 
tinued and the deficits have continued 
and the deficits have increased, and that 
is why we find ourselves in the fix we are 
in today. 

Today, only 3 years later, that $5 bil- 
lion has gone with the wind, and we 
are now faced with a new gold crisis. 

In the last 10 years, the gold stock of 
this country has been reduced by almost 
half, from $22.7 billion in 1958 to less 
than $12 billion in 1968. Only approxi- 
mately $1 billion of free gold remains 
available to meet this country’s obliga- 
tions in the world’s money market. 

Mr. President, as I view the problem, 
there is a very definite relationship be- 
tween the deficits we have been running 
and the loss of gold. To me, it is signifi- 
cant that the greatest loss of gold in any 
Single year occurred in 1958, and that 
was the fiscal year, beginning in July, 
that our country incurred the largest 
peacetime deficit in its history—$12.4 
billion. 

Now we come to 1968, and the pro- 
jected budget deficit for this fiscal year, 
ending in June, is, in round figures, $20 
billion. Now, again, we are facing this 
crisis in gold. 

We are facing a crisis in gold in 1968, 
a year in which we will have a budget 
deficit of roughly $20 billion, and we have 
the greatest run on gold in the history of 
our Nation. So I believe there is a definite 
relationship between the two. 

Mr. President (Mr. RIBICOFF in the 
chair), no individual, no business, and 
no nation can afford this persistent drain 
on its liquid reserves. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
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Wisconsin mentioned William McChes- 
ney Martin, who I believe is one of the 
ablest and best and one of the finest men 
in our Nation. I was amused by a state- 
ment he made recently about U.S. def- 
icits, which he said are like the man who 
came to dinner—though invited, he 
stayed too long. I would add that he also 
ate too much. 

In my opinion, that is the heart of the 
problem we face today—deficit spending. 
We must put our financial house in order, 
and anything less than that is merely a 
temporary proposition. 

If Congress enacts this measure, it will 
presumably be a stopgap piece of legis- 
lation. It will not solve the problem. I 
have been studying this matter for sev- 
eral weeks, and I have not reached a firm 
conclusion as to what is the best pro- 
cedure. But if we support the complete 
removal of the gold cover, then it seems 
to me that we are throwing away any 
bargaining power we might have with the 
administration to force the administra- 
tion to take steps which will curb these 
tremendous deficits. 

I do not believe that the travel restric- 
tions recommended by the administra- 
tion and the restrictions placed on pri- 
vate overseas investments will accom- 
plish the job at all. In fact, the limitation 
on foreign investment could work to the 
long-range disadvantage of this country. 

The private sector, for example, ac- 
counted for a balance-of-payments sur- 
plus of $84 billion in the last 20 years, 
while during the same period the Govern- 
ment sector showed a net deficit of ap- 
proximately $115 billion. Yet, under the 
emergency program proposed by the ad- 
ministration, the private sector is asked 
to cut its overseas spending by $2 bil- 
lion, while the Government reduces its 
spending by only $500 million. 

In considering the proposal to put our 
last gold reserves in the pot, so to speak, 
it is appropriate to ask, “What will we 
have gained if the administration does 
not take the steps necessary to restore 
confidence in the dollar? If nothing sub- 
stantive is done about the basic problem, 
then I question whether we will not be 
merely feeding a new round of specula- 
tion and a new round of demands on our 
gold. 

In the absence of any meaningful ac- 
tion to correct our deficits, those abroad 
who hold our dollars in bonds may decide 
to cash in their chips well in advance 
of the end of the game. By making avail- 
able these gold reserves for that purpose, 
without insisting at the same time on 
basic changes in the management of our 
fiscal affairs, we may only increase the 
rate at which these countries redeem 
their dollar holdings. 

The loss of our gold began with a 
whopping deficit for the fiscal year 1958 
and has reached flood tide with the pros- 
pect of two even greater deficits in 1968 
and 1969. 

I conclude as I began, Mr. President: 
Of the two alternatives presented by the 
Government, each is almost unaccept- 
able. I find it most difficult to determine 
which alternative is the least undesirable. 
For the moment, I am persuaded to the 
view that perhaps the best alternative is 
to keep pressure on the Government to 
put our financial house in order. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator on an excellent and most per- 
suasive speech. 

I ask the Senator if he would not 
agree that, whereas it is imperative that 
we reduce the budgetary deficit and bal- 
ance our budget as soon as we can, and 
that it is most important that we try 
to reduce our balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, the other deficit. As William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, to whom he referred, 
said, these two deficits are fundamental 
to the strength of our gold position and 
must be corrected, and the Senator from 
Virginia obviously agrees most emphati- 
cally with that—nevertheless, when it 
comes to the basic question of what we 
can do to stop the run on the gold we 
have now, it is clear that the passage of 
the bill before us, unamended, is vital. 
If we pass the pending amendment and 
thereby say that we are going to make 
available only $5 billion or $6 billion of 
the gold we have, certainly there will be 
a loss of faith on the part of central 
banks and speculators all over the world; 
and the conclusion on the part of many 
of them will be that this is the first 
step toward devaluation. It is this that 
has persuaded Martin, Saulnier, and, 
so far as I can learn, virtually every 
competent Government official and econ- 
omist who has studied this matter care- 
fully—and the American Bankers As- 
sociation, which is a conservative 
group—to say that although they are 
most reluctant about it, this is the only 
alternative available if we are going to 
keep our national commitment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What the Sen- 
ator has said dramatizes, I believe, the 
position in which I find myself, as I 
mentioned earlier. We are faced with two 
alternatives, each of which, it seems to 
me, is almost unacceptable. I am not 
certain just which is the least unac- 
ceptable or which is the more desirable. 
But I believe we are in a dreadful posi- 
tion, regardless of which way things go 
today, regardless of which way the Sen- 
ate votes. I believe we are in a very 
awkward position. 

What is so tragic about the situation 
is that no real effort, so far as I can 
determine, is being made to correct the 
basic problem. In fact, it seems to me 
that we are going more in the direction 
of keeping us in our present predicament. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senater yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I have 
no great difficulty in agreeing with what 
the Senator from Virginia has said. I 
believe he has presented a very thought- 
ful analysis of the situation. 

I have repeated on the floor of the 
Senate several times since we started 
considering this bill, it was said many 
times in our committee, and I believe it 
is stated in our report, that we all recog- 
nize that the passage of this bill is not 
the complete cure for our current finan- 
cial difficulties. 

We recognize the truth of what the 
Senator has said. Several persons have 
suggested that we should get our budg- 
etary matters in better shape, as well as 
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our fiscal matters and monetary matters. 
Several persons have suggested there 
should be a surtax or some kind of tax 
increase that should be provided. 

We recognize that all of those things 
are true and that all of them should be 
considered. However, we cannot consider 
them all at one time. That is the practi- 
cal reality of the situation. 

This particular measure comes within 
the jurisdiction of our committee and 
that is the only part of the program 
that it has been suggested that our 
committee handle. We have handled the 
matter and we have reported the bill as 
one of several things that need to be 
done. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have no criti- 
cism of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama so ably heads. My 
criticism was not directed toward the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
but rather toward the executive branch 
of Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that. I am 
saying that we need to recognize here 
that there are several things that need 
to be done, but they have to be done 
one at a time. We have to take them step 
by step. I fully believe, and the evidence 
before us is sufficient to support that 
belief, that this measure very badly 
needs to be passed as a first step. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I am 
profoundly conscious of the gravity of 
the subject we are discussing here today. 
I recognize the fact that this liberation 
of $12 billion or $6 billion of the gold is 
not the final solution. More than one 
thing has to be done to solve the prob- 
lem: First, a release of the gold so that 
we can immediately meet the demand- 
able presentation of credits that are 
being made; second, a reduction of 
spending; and, third, the imposition of 
a surtax only if there is a reduction in 
spending. 

The area in which I encounter an im- 
passe is that if we liberate this gold it 
would be temporary relief and we would 
forget the responsibility of concurrently 
reducing spending and imposing the tax. 

The argument has been made that we 
recognize the fact that the removal of 
the support of the paper currency will 
not solve the problem. 

Last night I read the report that was 
filed by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in 1964 when we removed the 
gold support on the demand deposits in 
the Federal Reserve System. 

In that report, the identical argument 
is made that is being made today by the 
proponents. Former Senator Robertson 
was the chairman of the committee. In 
the report he said, in effect, “I know that 
a removal of this gold support will not 
solve the problem. We must go beyond 
that and establish budgetary balances.” 
We removed the 25-percent gold support 
on the demandable deposits in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and it is now 4 years 
later. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is gone with 
the wind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where are we? This is 
my impasse. Where will we be if we re- 
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lease the entire $12 billion, and the con- 
fidence of the holders of our dollars is 
not restored and they keep drawing on 
the gold? 

Where are we when all the gold is 
gone? I shudder at the thought of what 
is likely to happen to every annuitant, 
every pensioner, every holder of Gov- 
ernment bonds, every individual who has 
money in the bank, money gathered to 
take care of him in his old age, when we 
see the value of the dollar vanishing and 
foreign creditors saying, “We do not 
want your paper dollar; we want gold.” 

As long as we have the gold we can 
satisfy them, but what happens when we 
run out of gold? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What concerns 
the Senator from Ohio concerns the 
Senator from Virginia. I think the 
Senator from Ohio is making an excel- 
lent presentation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that we will never solve 
this problem until we let holders of dol- 
lars in the world know that we will adopt 
a fiscal policy that will stop erosion of 
the value of the dollar. 

In 1940, before World War II, a dollar 
purchased 100 cents of goods. The dol- 
lar of 1968 purchases only 40 cents in 
goods. Those figures sound shocking, but 
right now the forces of inflation are run- 
ning wild, and probably before the year 
is over the purchasing value of the dol- 
lar will be increasingly eroded. I do not 
see how erosion can be stopped unless 
we put our fiscal house in order. 

It is probably 8 years ago that Per 
Jacobsson, who was the Executive Man- 
ager of the International Monetary 
Fund, openly stated in effect, “United 
States, you better put your fiscal house 
in order. If you do not there is going to 
be trouble with your dollar.” 

In 1963 President Kennedy delivered 
a special message to us. I read the mes- 
sage last night. I stayed awake for 3 
hours reading the past papers on this 
subject. In that message President Ken- 
nedy suggested that we do certain things. 
We have not done them. He suggested as 
a guideline that wages should not be 
increased by more than the increased 
productivity of the worker, and in no 
event to exceed 3.5 percent. Are we abid- 
ing by that? What has become of that 
suggestion? 

If we remove the entire 25 percent, we 
will then wait fearfully for what we are 
going to do about the fiscal policy. I do 
not want to take that chance. Iam going 
to vote to release a part of it. Then, I 
am going to watch to see whether there 
is a disposition to deal with the very 
causes of the erosion of the dollar. If 
there is no disposition, I will have grave 
concern about releasing the other 12.5 
percent. 

Restore confidence in the dollar first, 
and when that is done these interna- 
tional creditors will quit calling for gold 
instead of our dollars. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio, I associate myself 
with the remarks that he has made. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, what is 
the pending question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] as modified. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT] has shown a disposition not 
to detain the Senate at this time, be- 
cause he has some lengthy remarks to 
make, he would be prepared not to seek 
the floor now, but wait until after the 
vote on the amendment. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that after the rollcall vote, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, would the Senator 
from Texas mind modifying his unani- 
mous-consent request so that I may offer 
my amendment and have it laid down as 
the pending order of business after the 
vote? 

Mr. TOWER. Of course. I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
the rollcall vote on the amendment, as 
modified, by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CuurcuH], the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] be permitted to 
call up his amendment in order to make 
it the pending business and that im- 
mediately after that, the Senator from 
Colorado [ Mr. ALLOTT] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator from Texas that 
should the amendment, as modified, by 
the Senator from Idaho be agreed to, 
then the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER] would not be in order. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, Mr. President, 
then 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would be pleased to recognize the Senator 
from Iowa after the vote has been taken. 
He expects still to be in the chair. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Chair; but 
I should like to point out that I do not 
believe my amendment would conflict in 
any way with the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair 
will inform the Senator from Iowa that 
once a substitute for a bill is agreed to, 
no further amendments are in order. 

Mr. MILLER. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. President, very well. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please rule on my unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
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were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Minnesota 
LMr. Monnatzl, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musxte], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr, FULBRIGHT] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] 
would each vote “nay.” 

I further state that the vote positions of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KI] have been previously announced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KucHet] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHet] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 55 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Aiken Dominick McGovern 
Allott Miller 
Baker Fannin Mundt 
Bartlett Griffin Murphy 
Bible Gruening Pearson 
Boggs Hansen Pell 
Burdick Hayden Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Talmadge 
Cannon Thurmond 
Carlson Jackson Tower 
Church Jordan,Idaho Tydings 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del, 
Curtis Magnuson 
Dirksen McClellan 
NAYS—45 

Anderson Hill Percy 
Bayh Holland Proxmire 
Bennett Hollings Randolph 

Inouye Ribicoff 
Case Javits Scott 
Clark Jordan, N.C Smathers 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Ellender Long, Mo. Spong 
Fong Metcalf Stennis 
Gore Monroney Symington 
Harris Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Hart Morton Yarborough 
Hartke Young, N. Dak. 
Hatfield Nelson Young, Ohio 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Mansfield, for. 
Byrd of West Virginia, for. 
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NOT VOTING—13 


Brooke McCarthy Muskie 
Eastland McGee tore 
Fulbright Mcintyre Russell 
Kennedy, Mass. Mondale 

Kuchel Morse 


So Mr. CuurRcH’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
536) to provide that the United States 
shall hold certain Chilocco Indian School 
lands at Chilocco, Okla., in trust for the 
Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

AMENDMENT NO. 611 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 611, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment 
(No. 611) as follows: 

Add the following section at the end of 
the bill: 

“Except for increased costs (military and 
other) of the Vietnam war, other emergen- 
cy defense needs, and increased interest on 
the public debt that may exceed estimates 
set forth therefor in the budget for 1969 
(House Document 225), net aggregate ex- 
penditure of Federal funds (as shown on page 
542 of House Document 225, part 1) during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, shall 
not exceed $139,400,000,000: Provided, That 
action to enact a 10 per centum income tax 
surcharge shall be taken within thirty days 
from the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, I now yield to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of the Senators in the Chamber, 
I want to state that my remarks will be 
addressed to the gold question generally, 
and that they will be of some length. 
They will be at least in the neighborhood 
of an hour and a half or 2 hours, and 
perhaps more than that. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency has held 
hearings on bills to repeal the statutory 
requirement of 25-percent minimum gold 
reserve for Federal Reserve notes, and 
has reported Senator Sparkman’s bill, S. 
2857. This bill would also repeal the re- 
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quirement of a gold reserve for the U.S. 
notes that have been in circulation since 
the Civil War, and for the Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may we 
have order so that I can hear the 
speaker? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The repeal of the reserve 
requirement is proposed to accomplish 
the same purposes as were stated when 
the reserve requirement for Federal Re- 
serve bank deposit liabilities was re- 
pealed in 1965, and earlier when the gold 
reserve requirements for both notes and 
deposit liabilities were reduced to 25 per- 
cent in 1945. The argument on each of 
the three occasions has been that—Mr. 
President, I have not heard so much 
noise since I spoke to the inmates of the 
State penitentiary when they were eat- 
ing soup with their cutouts wide open. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I was saying, the 
argument on each of the three occasions 
has been that, within a year or so of the 
time when congressional action was pro- 
posed, the amount of currency required 
for retail and other payments would not 
be available from the Federal Reserve 
banks unless the reserve ratio was re- 
duced or repealed; and that interna- 
tional commitments to maintain the $35- 
per-ounce parity between gold and dol- 
lars could not be met unless gold were 
freed by reducing or repealing the re- 
serve requirements. However, one new 
element has been added to the argu- 
ments: the gold reserve requirement is 
now declared to be an “anachronism,” 
“psychological” factor, and a “myth.” 
The 25-percent gold cover has also been 
called an “encumbrance” which ham- 
strings our monetary expansion. 

If Congress enacts this bill, it will 
complete the severance of the quantita- 
tive gold ties of the currency and the 
money supply of the Nation. It will give 
the monetary authorities an apparent 
freedom to provide any amount of money 
and credit to the economy, and will make 
the entire gold supply available to meet 
balance-of-payments deficits. But it will 
not repeal the desire of other nations’ 
central banks and governments, and 
individuals, to hold gold, nor their in- 
sistence on payment in gold on some 
occasions. The United States, will be in 
position similar to other nations having 
no statutory gold reserve requirements. 
The bill will throw away the indicator, 
the alarm signal, which indicates when 
the United States needs to firm up its 
domestic economy and exercise more care 
in its international transactions. 

Severing the ties between gold and the 
Nation’s currency and credit can be done 
in form, but not in reality, so long as 
gold is used in the settlement of balances 
arising from transactions which are 
essential to the prosperity of American 
agriculture and business, and to the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

The breaking of the statutory ties with 
gold is a process that has been unfolding 
over the last 35 years. The first step, 
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taken in 1933, was to make gold unavail- 
able for the redemption of currency. A 
dozen years later, the statutory gold re- 
serve ratios were reduced: 20 years after 
that, Federal Reserve bank credit was 
freed from direct limitation by the gold 
supply; and now, the repeal of all gold 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
and other currency is being sought. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, although 
this Congress will act on many proposed 
pieces of legislation this year, there is 
not a single piece of legislation which 
will have the far-reaching consequences 
nor the possible disastrous consequences 
which would occur and will occur if this 
bill is enacted. 

GOLD IN OUR MONETARY SYSTEM 

Before the Senate takes this final step, 
it should review the place it has given to 
gold in the monetary system in the past, 
and consider whether its action now will 
give gold a genuine stabilizing role in the 
future, or whether it is going to postpone 
again to some day of greater crisis the 
development of rules and philosophy 
which will recognize the necessity and 
value of such a role. 

Gold reserves were required against 
Federal Reserve deposit credit and notes 
from the beginning of the Federal Re- 
serve System, but the required reserves 
rarely approached the actual reserves, 
and have not dictated the course of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit policy. In the late 
1930's, the statutory gold reserve for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes was 40 percent, but 
the actual reserve was as high as 98 per- 
cent. This did not lead the Federal Re- 
serve banks to undertake to double the 
currency supply, to bring about a 40- 
percent actual reserve ratio. But, by 1945, 
when Congress reduced the statutory 
ratio to 25 percent, the actual ratio was 
42 percent. Federal Reserve credit was 
not expanded at that time until the ac- 
tual ratio was 25 percent, but the actual 
ratio 4 years later was 58 percent due to 
an inflow of gold during the early post- 
war years. Twelve years later, however, 
the reserve ratio had fallen to 46 percent. 
When the actual reserve ratios began to 
approach the statutory minima in 1964 
and 1965, and again in 1967 and 1968, 
repeal of the reserve requirements was 
sought. 

The history of the relationship of the 
Federal Reserve note to gold reserves 
does not deserve a full review at this 
hour, but certain features are worthy of 
recall. First, the Federal Reserve note 
was intended to be an “elastic” currency, 
the circulation of which would expand 
and contract with the needs of trade. 
Such expansion and contraction occurs 
principally during the holidays. The col- 
lateral for the notes originally was 100- 
percent short-term commercial paper 
created by bank loans and rediscounted 
with the Federal Reserve banks, or 
bought in the open market by those 
banks. 

A 40-percent gold reserve also was re- 
quired; the reserve was comparable to 
the 35-percent gold reserve against Re- 
serve bank deposit liabilities, plus 5 per- 
cent for a statutory note redemption 
fund. The notes originally were not is- 
suable against gold collateral; but bank- 
ing practice together with an amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act of 1917 
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permitted gold, including the statutory 
40-percent reserve, to be used as col- 
lateral when the Federal Reserve banks 
obtained notes for issuance to commer- 
cial banks and through them to the pub- 
lic. The Federal Reserve Notes were sub- 
stituted as components of the circulating 
media for gold and gold certificates. 
They lost their “elastic” character when 
they could be issued without commercial 
paper collateral. They economized on 
gold and facilitated its concentration in 
reserves for the banking system. 

The possibilities of increasing the 
amount of currency in circulation were 
enlarged by making their issue in fact 
independent of commercial paper col- 
lateral. However, the notes were pre- 
vented from becoming an “engine of in- 
flation“ by the statutory restriction that 
they were not legal tender in payment of 
private debts. Nonetheless, the fact that 
the notes were not legal tender did not 
limit their acceptability in the 1920's, 
nor did it limit the substitution of notes 
for gold as circulating media. In early 
New Deal legislation, the notes were 
made legal tender for private debts as 
well as for payments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and the collateral which was 
legally acceptable for their issuance was 
potentially greatly enlarged to include 
Federal Government securities. 

Legislation of the early 19308, raising 
the price of gold, was one of the factors 
in a great increase in the Nation’s stock 
of monetary gold. The gold stock in- 
creased from its $4.5 billion pre-New 
Deal total to a total five times as great— 
about $22.5 billion—within a decade. 
The gold stock was reduced in a few 
years beginning later in World War II, 
leading to the reduction of statutory gold 
reserve requirement percentages; but 
then the gold stock increased in 1947- 
49. Fluctuations in the gold stock re- 
sulted in a comparatively minor net loss 
of $1.8 billion over the 8-year period 
ending in 1957, as other nations rebuilt 
their long depleted reserves, But in the 
subsequent decade, the U.S. gold stock 
has diminished each year, falling from 
$22 billion to less than $11.4 billion be- 
tween the end of 1957 and the present 
time. They are down exactly $1.78 bil- 
lion since a year ago. 

During most of the years of diminish- 
ing gold stock, Federal Reserve bank de- 
posits, which are the principal base on 
which the commercial banks extend 
credit, did not increase substantially. In 
fact, not until 1966 did Federal Reserve 
deposit liabilities reach or exceed the 
1957 level. But in less than 3 years, since 
early 1965, Federal Reserve bank de- 
posits rose by $5 billion, a 27-percent in- 
crease, 

This increase, it will be noted, occurred 
after the gold reserve requirement for 
Federal Reserve bank liabilities was re- 
pealed by an act of Congress early in 
1965. The other component of member 
bank reserves since 1959 is vault curren- 
cy and coin, principally Federal Reserve 
notes. This component increased about 
$1 billion between early 1961 and early 
1965—about the same increase as in 
reserves at Federal Reserve banks; but 
subsequently the vault cash reserves 
have increased only about half a billion 
dollars while reserves at the Federal 
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Reserve banks have increased by about 
$5 billion. 

Another great change has occurred in 
the past decade, which has increased the 
potential for bank credit expansion far 
beyond that which is indicated by 
Reserve bank deposits, the reserves held 
by member banks. 

That is the change in the type of de- 
posit liabilities of member banks against 
which they must hold reserves. Com- 
mercial bank deposit liabilities, which 
necessitate holding reserves, shifted in 
relative shares of demand and time de- 
posits, Between 1959 and 1967, the total 
of demand deposit liabilities of all com- 
mercial banks whether or not members 
in the Federal Reserve System, increased 
about 23 percent, from $113 billion to 
$139 billion. But time deposits, which 
usually have required only about one- 
third as much reserve per dollar of de- 
posits, have increased by 165 percent, 
from $66 billion to $175 billion. 

MONETARY EXPANSION 


While demand and time deposits have 
been growing rapidly, the amount of 
currency in circulation also has in- 
creased rapidly, by about one-third—$10 
billion—since early 1961. 

Particular notice should be taken of 
the timing of the expansion of the money 
supply. From the beginning of 1959 until 
March 1965, when the reserve limitation 
on Federal Reserve deposits was re- 
pealed, demand deposits increased by 
$12.7 billion. But, after the reserve 
limitation was withdrawn, in the next 32 
months demand deposits increased by 
$15.7 billion. In the same periods, in the 
75 months from the beginning of 1959 un- 
til repeal of the deposit reserve require- 
ment, time deposits increased by $66 bil- 
lion, and in the subsequent 32 months by 
$51 billion. Currency in circulation in- 
creased by $6.1 billion in 75 months when 
25 percent gold reserves were required 
against both currency and deposit lia- 
bilities, and increased $7.8 billion in 32 
months after repeal of the reserve 
i Federal Reserve deposit liabili- 

es. 

To express this much more rapid in- 
crease in the rate of growth of the 
money supply and time deposits since 
repeal of the deposit reserve require- 
ment in another way, during the period 
of January 1959 to March 1965, demand 
deposits in commercial banks increased 
at a rate of about $170 million per 
month. However, from April 1965—and 
actually the date of the removal of the 
reserve requirements on deposits is 
March 1965—to December 1967, demand 
deposits increased at a rate of $490 mil- 
lion per month. In other words, demand 
deposits increased at almost triple the 
rate they increased prior to the removal 
of the gold reserve requirement on Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits. 

At the same time, a rapid increase in 
time deposits was also experienced. Dur- 
ing the period of January 1959 to March 
1965, time deposits increased at an aver- 
age rate of $880 million per month. 
After removal of the deposit reserve re- 
quirement, this jumped to $1,594 mil- 
lion per month—almost double the 
previous rate. 

With respect to currency, we find the 
same general effect. From January 1959 
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to March 1965, currency in circulation 
increased at a rate of about $81.3 million 
per month, while from April 1965 to 
December 1967, it increased at a rate of 
$241.9 million per month—again, just 
about triple the previous expansion rate. 

If, as was suggested in the debate on 
this measure in the other body, there is 
no connection between deposits and cur- 
rency, then why did currency follow the 
same pattern of increase that deposits 
did? 

Obviously, the discipline exerted by 
the 25-percent gold reserve on currency 
is a more indirect and less effective con- 
trol on the total supply of money than 
reserve requirements on both deposits 
and currency; nevertheless, there is a 
relationship. Increases in total money 
supply, including currency and both de- 
mand and time deposits, relate to in- 
creases in currency at a rate of about 
11 or 12 to 1. 

No matter how we look at it, the rate 
of growth of money supply and time 
deposits has been much more rapid 
since the repeal of the 25-percent de- 
posit reserve. 

Further, I think we must view the re- 
moval of the deposit reserve requirement 
in 1965 as not only a removal of mone- 
tary discipline in the area of deposits, 
but also as a temporary removal of dis- 
cipline upon currency expansion, since 
the net effect was to make more gold 
available for currency backing. 

Meanwhile, the member banks’ reserve 
position, which reflects Federal Reserve 
monetary policy, shifted from a deficit 
on reserves in 1959 to a substantial posi- 
tive net free reserve position in 1967, 
indicating intentional support of the ex- 
traordinarily rapid increase in money 
and credit. 

The monetary expansion has been ac- 
companied by price inflation. From 1959 
through 1964, inflation accounted for $6 
to $9 billion per year of the annual in- 
creases in gross national product, ac- 
cording to estimates published in J. A. 
Livingston’s column of January 22, 1968. 
But in 1965, price increases accounted 
for nearly $13 billion, in 1966 for $19.5 
billion, in 1967 for nearly $23 billion, and 
in the last quarter of 1967 for increases 
at an annual rate of $32 billion of the in- 
crease in gross national product. 

Does this experience make it reason- 
able to hope for price stability if the 
Federal Reserve is not limited by a gold 
reserve requirement? The reserves 
against notes are a less direct restraint 
than reserves against both notes and 
deposits; but since note circulation in- 
creases with increases in bank credit, 
the note reserve can become an effective 
limit on the Federal Reserve. 

The gold held by the Federal Reserve 
banks is approaching the statutory mini- 
mum currency-to-gold ratio, and credit 
must be restricted or the note issues out- 
standing will exceed the available re- 
serves. Until the present time, the re- 
serve situation has not restricted the 
credit and currency supply. Future re- 
strictions could be postponed by setting 
aside the reserve requirement on pay- 
ment of a penalty tax for deficiencies of 
reserves; or the Federal Reserve banks 
could continue to expand the base for 
bank credit but refuse to issue additional 
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notes when they are requested by mem- 
ber banks. 

On the other hand, if the statutory 
gold reserve requirement is not repealed, 
and the Federal Reserve does not circum- 
vent it, the Nation’s currency needs could 
be met for a much longer time than the 6 
to 18 months now forecast. The gold now 
available for reserve against Federal Re- 
serve notes could support a $3 or $4 
billion increase in note circulation. The 
additional currency would be sufficient to 
meet the needs of at least $70 to $100 
billion increase in gross national product. 
If credit expansion is restrained and if 
gains in gross national product are real 
gains instead of illusory gains reflecting 
mainly higher prices, then the available 
currency would be sufficient for perhaps 
3 years of vigorous economic growth. 

If credit growth is restrained, there is 
a strong possibility that a return of gold 
from abroad would begin and a base 
would be acquired for such future cur- 
rency expansion as economic growth 
may require. 

An adequate currency supply for, say, 
3 years should be long enough for some 
substantial improvements in the me- 
chanics of making payments within the 
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Nation. Such methods are being studied 
intensively now by committees of bank- 
ers and by the banking authorities. A 
less-cash and less-check system of pay- 
ments can be developed with resulting 
economies in the use of Federal Reserve 
notes. And, unless all plans for a simpli- 
fied system of payments are totally use- 
less, and providing the Nation is not sub- 
jected to continuation of recent years’ 
accelerated price level increase, the cur- 
rency needs can be met without aban- 
doning the gold reserve requirements. 
BALANCE OF TRADE 


Treasury and other administration of- 
ficials are quick to point out that since 
the end of World War II, we have con- 
sistently enjoyed a favorable balance of 
trade. While the figures support this con- 
tention, it would be very useful at this 
point to take a hard look at those figures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table I have prepared from 
data furnished by the Department of 
Commerce be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


BALANCE OF TRADE: 1960-67—MERCHANDISE, EXCLUDING MILITARY 


Un millions of dollars] 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
E cose scons E E E 19, 19,954 20,604 22,071 25,297 26,276 29,180 130,500 
Jꝙ% A EAE T AE ee —14,732 —14,510 —16,187 —16,992 —18,621 —21, 488 —25, 1 —26, 886 
[RS ara AA +4757 +5,444 +4417 +5,079 +6,676 788 +3,673 +3,614 
Favorable balance expressed as per- 
centage of total exports... _......... 24.4 27.3 21.4 23.0 25. 3 18.2 12.5 11.8 


preliminary estimates. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Mr. ALLOTT. It will be noted from the 
table that annual exports experienced a 
rather steady growth, increasing by ap- 
proximately $11 billion over the period 
of 1960 to 1967. As raw data, this would 
appear to be favorable. 

However, during the same period, im- 
ports increased by more than $12.1 bil- 
lion annually. Therefore, while our trade 
activity increased substantially, our fa- 
vorable balance declined by $1.1 billion. 

But it is the next row of figures which 
really show us where we are headed with 
respect to our balance of trade. These 
figures show our favorable balance of 
trade in terms of a percentage of our 
total exports. In other words, what por- 
tion of our exports is not offset by im- 
ports. In light of inflation and increased 
trade activity, this percentage figure 
gives us a more realistic picture of how 
well our industry is doing in world com- 
petition. 

There is one other qualification that 
should be made with respect to this table. 
While the table deals only with imports 
and exports, excluding military pur- 
chases, nevertheless, we cannot con- 
sider our total export sales of civilian 
merchandise as a true indicator, since 
between 80 and 90 percent of the pur- 
chasing of capital goods financed by our 
foreign aid program in recent years are 
made in this country. Therefore, even 
our exports of civilian merchandise are 
propped up by government foreign aid 
programs to the extent that if we stopped 


our economic aid programs, our dimin- 
ishing favorable balance of trade would 
soon completely melt away. 

For example, according to the table 
found on page 77 of the blue book put 
out by the Treasury Department entitled 
“Maintaining the Strength of U.S. Dollar 
in a Strong Free World Economy,” gross 
grants and capital outlays of foreign aid, 
both military and civilian, including out- 
lays used on a “tied” basis to finance 
exports, were $4.28 billion in 1965, $4.68 
billion in 1966, and for January to Sep- 
tember 1967, on an annual basis, $5.24 
billion. If these figures are accurate and 
believable, and while they include mili- 
tary purchases, without foreign aid, our 
favorable balance of trade would be re- 
versed to an unfavorable balance of 
trade in the one area having any real 
long-range significance—export of goods. 

Recognizing that the problem is even 
more serious than is shown in the table 
due to foreign aid implications, let us 
return to the table as drawn for a few 
comments. 

During the first 5 years shown—that 
is, 1960 through 1964—our favorable bal- 
ance of trade expressed as a percentage 
of our total exports maintained an aver- 
age level of about 24.4 percent—fluctu- 
ating above and below that level but 
maintaining a fairly level trend. But, in- 
viting your attention to the last 4 years 
shown on the table—that is, 1964 through 
1967—the commencement of a steep 
downward trend is clearly evident. Our 
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favorable balance of trade plummeted 
from 26.3 percent in 1964, down to 11.8 
percent in 1967. 

The trend is clear; the gap between 
exports and imports which represented 
our favorable balance of trade is closing 
fast. If this trend is not reversed by 
changing our policies, based upon these 
figures we can project an unfavorable 
balance of trade by 1971 or 1972, further 
aggravating our already serious unfavor- 
able balance-of-payments posture. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator is performing a valuable and 
useful service to the Senate, and to the 
country at large, by pointing out that our 
payments problem is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult because our favorable bal- 
ance of trade, is steadily being reduced. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to ask the 
Senator what he considers to be the chief 
reason that our favorable balance of 
trade is fast disappearing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Some of the factors I 
have already spoken of in the last few 
minutes are involved, but not the least of 
the problem in this area is the constant 
inflationary pressure within this country 
and the refusal of the administration to 
recognize any responsible fiscal position. 

Mr. COOPER. As prices of our goods 
and services increase, then our products 
become less competitive in the world 
market. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
We retain the world market in the areas 
where we have peculiar know-how and 
ability, but on an overall basis it grad- 
ually decreases. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the Senator say 
that a part of this increase in price is a 
result of fiscal policies of the country 
which are the real cause of inflation? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes, I believe this is true. 
I pointed out a few moments ago how 
much the inflationary pressures have in- 
creased this imaginary thing which 
everybody talks about, the so-called gross 
national product, which includes Gov- 
ernment services. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the Senator say 
that the unusual requirement of material 
because of the war has made it necessary 
to increase our imports? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not think there is 
any question about that. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, what we 
are dealing with in this bill is at best a 
palliative. The real problem of the deficit 
in our balance of payments, our dimin- 
ishing trade surplus and confidence in 
the dollar will be accomplished when we 
observe a certain discipline in this coun- 
try on our expenditures and a reduction 
of our deficits. It may be that the Senator 
does not agree with me, but I would add 
the enactment of an increase in taxes. 
At least I think the Senator will agree 
in the case of the first two matters. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would say this to the 
Senator. If we exercise this discipline, 
I would even agree with him on the in- 
crease in taxes. However, I cannot see 
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the advantage of having an increase of 
taxes, a surcharge of 10 percent to the 
American people, on income tax at a 
time when we are receiving almost daily 
from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue great big 
thick documents—and I suppose those 
which I have in my office are a foot or 
a foot and a half high—requesting more 
spending. 

I have seen not one single sign of 
fiscal restraint or spending restraint on 
the part of the Chief Executive of this 
country to date, this year, and I cannot 
recall that I did last year, except in one 
or two instances like cutting out the 
school milk program and cutting out 
funds for Public Law 874 for impacted 
areas, which would leave thousands of 
our schools in this country in a com- 
pletely untenable situation. Except for a 
few items like this I cannot see any 
restraint being exercised downtown. 
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As a matter of fact, I am glad the 
Senator has raised this question. I had 
not intended to go into this angle of it 
but I, like every other Member of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
become somewhat chagrined at the ques- 
tions directed to us by the public and by 
our constituents about expenditures in 
the Congress. 

The cold facts are that, despite what 
I think is excessive spending by Con- 
gress, I have figures in my hand which 
prove conclusively that the only restraint 
since 1958 that has been exerted at all 
in this country has been by Congress. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
schedule entitled “Comparison of Budget 
Estimates and Appropriations.” 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Decrease, appropriations 


Fiscal year Budget estimates Appropriations 
compared with estimates 

1958. $73, 113, 555, 340 $68, 070, 096, 556 —5, 043, 458, 784 
1959 81, 737, 060, 999 8l, 119, 818, 276 —617, 242, 723 
83, 610 687, 000 81,572, 357, 732 —1, 880, 329, 527 
84, 010, 398, 836 92.261.257 —211! 156, 879 

101; 185, 574, 673 96, 194, 046, 610 —4, 990, 528, 

107, 203, 876, 735 102, 661, 536, 812 —4, 542, 339, 
110, 270, 774, 856 103; 798, 634, 671 —6, 472, 140, 185 
„204. 088, 176 106, 070, 110, 056 —4, 133; 978, 120 
121, 719, 754, 896 118, 310, 113, ae —2) 400, 641, 369 


144, 812, 809, 086 
162, 988, 905, 929 


883,626, —929, 182, 804 
188. 917, 115,912 1 —6, 071, 790, 017 


y Does not reflect additional reductions in controllable obligations effected by Public Law 90-218 (H.J. Res. 888) estimated at 


597,000,000 enacted by Congress at the end of the last session. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I shall refer to two or 
three of the figures in the schedule. In 
1958 the budget estimate, which is the 
amount the President requested for ex- 
penditures, was $73 billion. When Con- 
gress finished looking over the appropri- 
ation bill, it cut that figure to $68 billion, 
or a savings of $5 billion. 

I shall not talk about every one of 
these figures, but the table shows that in 
every single year Congress has affected 
some significant cuts under the requests 
of the President; not so much in 1959, 
1961, and 1967 but in every other year 
there have been significant cuts. For ex- 
ample, the schedule reflects a cut of 
nearly $5 biilion in fiscal 1962; $4.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1963; almost $6 billion in 
fiscal 1964; a little over $4 billion in fis- 
cal 1965; $2.4 billion in fiscal 1966; $929 
million in fiscal 1967. For fiscal 1968, 
Congress made cuts in the President’s 
budget in the amount of $6,071,000,000, 
and that does not take into account the 
joint resolution passed at the end of 1967. 

The only restraints that have been ex- 
erted at all in the last 10 years, as the 
table shows, have been exerted by Con- 
gress. I do not think the cuts have been 
enough, particularly in the domestic 
areas. The restraints have not been ex- 
erted by the Chief Executive, but by 
Congress. 

Only a few moments before I began 
these remarks, I was speaking with the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, a subcommittee of which I 


have the honor to be the ranking minor- 
ity member. He reminded me that that 
subcommittee alone, in the last 10 years, 
had cut $6 bilion from the Federal 
budget. Last year that one subcommittee 
cut more than $600 million from the Fed- 
eral budget. That subcommittee, I grant, 
is the second largest of the Subcommit- 
tees on Appropriations, the largest being 
the Subcommittee on Defense Appropri- 
ations. 

It is time that the people of the coun- 
try receive a little relief from the slogans 
which are thrown at them about “spend- 
ing Congresses” and know who is respon- 
sible for the spending. If anyone who 
examines the schedule to which I have 
referred can come to any other conclu- 
sion than that the only restraint on 
spending has been imposed by Congress, 
not by the President, I would be most 
happy to hear his interpretation, be- 
cause I can make no other interpretation. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
for his questions. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado further yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to listen to the Senator’s speech 
thus far. He is speaking of fundamental 
questions that are involved in the bill be- 
fore us. 

I do not know yet what conclusion he 
will reach. I shall vote for the bill, but 
I shall do so reluctantly. 

I believe that, first, the bill will have a 
certain psychological effect in our own 
country. A great many people, whether 
rightly or wrongly, will have less confi- 
dence in their currency. 
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The Senator from Colorado is point- 
ing out the fundamental issue with re- 
spect to the problem of the balance of 
payments. One of the factors which has 
caused the unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments is the war in Vietnam. 

About 81½ billion annually—at least 
last year—had an adverse effect upon 
the balance of payments because of the 
war in Vietnam. But there is nothing we 
can do about that as long as that war 
goes on. It may become worse. The fact 
that our balance of trade is steadily go- 
ing down is due to the increased cost of 
goods and services we export, making it 
more difficult for the United States to 
compete in world markets and an in- 
crease in our imports. Undoubtedly, as 
the Senator from Colorado has pointed 
out so clearly, one of the chief causes of 
increased prices is the lack of a strong 
fiscal policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment. . 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree entirely with 
the Senator. I will tell him, at this time, 
that I am like the man who is nominat- 
ing someone for office. He does not usu- 
ally mention the name until the very last 
moment. Let me say here that there is 
nothing which could persuade me to 
vote for the pending bill under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. COOPER. I thought that would 
be the Senator’s final decision. 

I shall vote for the bill, but I shall vote 
for it knowing that its passage will have 
no effect at all unless two other things 
occur—at least I believe these two: 

One, that we reduce expenditures. I 
know it is very difficult for me to vote 
against many measures, but I have now 
come to the view—last year and the year 
before—that every program in this coun- 
try—every one—must call for some sacri- 
fice to reduce the total amount of ex- 
penditures. I am going to vote that way. 

Two, the necessity, in my view, that 
we do enact a tax increase. Again, that 
will be just wasted effort and an imposi- 
tion upon the American people if the 
Government spends that money without 
reducing expenditures to the greatest 
extent possible. 

I am hopeful that due to such efforts 
as are being made by the Senator from 
Colorado and other Members of Con- 
gress, we will be able to reduce expendi- 
tures enough so that we will be justified 
in levying the increased tax. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I assure my good friend 
from Kentucky that I appreciate his 
remarks. I shall go down that path with 
him a certain distance, until we come to 
his conclusicon—that is, to vote for the 
bill—and then I shall have to depart 
from him. However, I am still very grate- 
ful for his assistance and for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, another great slogan 
that should be debunked around the 
country is the fact that all our problems 
depend upon the Vietnam war. I will be 
the first to say that it is a significant 
factor, that if anyone will take the trou- 
ble to examine the expenditures made 
in this country during the past 10 years, 
particularly in the past 6 years, he will 
realize that year by year the percentage 
of total expenditures which have been 
going into the domestic economy have 
been increasing faster than the percent- 
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age of the total expenditures going into 
military expenditures. Thus, actually, 
we have been increasing the money go- 
ing into the civilian part of the eco- 
nomy faster than the ratio or relation- 
ship of the money going into the mili- 
tary has increased—and this, in spite 
of the war which we are now undertak- 
ing. That is true clear up to the present 
time. 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


It is more than just coincidental that 
our sharp decline in balance of trade be- 
gan at a time when Great Society deficit 
financing got started in earnest. The 
Government’s incursion into the capital 
markets has taken on gigantic and in- 
flationary proportions. In a December 5, 
1967, special feature session of the 72d 
Congress of American Industry, whose 
subject was ‘Inflation, the Silent Tax,” 
Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier made the fol- 
lowing comment relative to the Federal 
Government’s appetite for borrowed 
money: 

The enormous size of federal financing de- 
mands can be seen in estimates of the flow- 
of-funds in U.S. Capital markets recently 
prepared by the staff of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Indeed, the number which is given 
there for the third quarter of 1967 is lit- 
erally appalling. What it tells us is that the 
federal government took $9 billion out of a 
capital market total of $24.7 billion. Fortu- 
nately, the impact of this was reduced some 
by the fact that part of the cash was used to 
build up Treasury cash balances. Even net 
of this cash balance effect, the federal gov- 
ernment in the third quarter of 1967 took 
about 25% of all funds raised in the capital 
market, as compared with a take of only 
10% in 1966. In other words inside of 12 
months its slice of available funds was ex- 
panded 2½ times. 


So long as Government money demands 
soak up a substantial and an ever-in- 
creasing portion of available capital, 
modernization and expansion of our in- 
dustries, so that they can compete with 
foreign industry, will be dangerously, 
even disastrously, retarded. The 7-per- 
cent tax credit was enacted due to a 
realization that U.S. industry had to 
modernize to maintain a competitive 
position in the world market. But what 
good is a 7-percent tax credit if the Gov- 
ernment’s demand for money eats up 
huge chunks of the available capital, 
which in turn forces the cost of the re- 
maining capital up so high as to com- 
pletely nullify the effect of the tax credit? 
If we want the 7-percent tax credit to 
serve its desired purpose, then we in Con- 
gress must put the lid on Government 
spending now, and we must screw the lid 
down tight, at least for a few years, so 
that our industry can reassert an ag- 
gressive competitiveness for world mar- 
kets. If we do not, we will eventually have 
to revert back to protectionistic tariff 
policies to salvage at least our domestic 
markets. This would, of course, nullify 
all of the “free trade progress” made by 
the GATT negotiations and agreements 
which the “free traders” have so loudly 
trumpeted. 

I want to say at this time that I can- 
not think of anything that is more illus- 
trative of the point I have just made 
than that in October or the latter 
part of November the Federa! Govern- 
ment issued a group of participation 
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certificates—an activity which I have ac- 
tively opposed and shall continue to op- 
pose. Stamped on the front of these cer- 
tificates are words to the effect, “This 
certificate is guaranteed by the full faith 
and credit of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 

Here is a certificate, a so-called partic- 
ipation certificate, which, as far as its 
value is concerned, is as valuable as a 
Government note or a Government bond 
or the currency a Senator may have in 
his pocket. Yet these participation certif- 
icates, under the situation I have just 
described, and being guaranteed com- 
pletely by the full faith and credit of the 
United States, sold on the open market 
at 6.47 percent. It is utterly fantastic 
what the fiscal policies of this Govern- 
ment have brought us to. 

Now I would like to go into a collateral 
matter, to some extent, but experience 
around the world ought to teach us 
something about what to do here. I 
want to talk a little about Latin America, 
because it is applicable to the situation 
here. 

LATIN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

On various occasions I have been 
questioned by constituents and others 
on how it is that Government borrowing 
causes inflation. Some have argued that 
we need not worry about the size of the 
national debt since it is only a fraction 
of our gross national product. 

Others say, of course, that we are just 
borrowing from ourselves, 

Putting aside the many criticisms con- 
cerning the methods used in arriving at 
our gross national product figures, such 
as the inclusion of Government employ- 
ment and certain other governmental 
functions, let us examine the experience 
of some of the Latin American coun- 
tries, as it well applies to our own situa- 
tion here. 

During the period 1958 to 1965, 10 
countries—Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Venezuela—had increases in prices of 
less than 25 percent. The average per- 
centage of increases in money supply in 
these countries during this period was 
approximately 35 percent. 

On the other hand, eight countries, 
including Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay experienced inflation of over 60 
percent in Paraguay to more than 1,700 
percent in Brazil during the period 1958 
to 1965. These countries had an increase 
in money supply which averaged nearly 
409 percent, ranging from about 88 per- 
cent in Paraguay to more than 1,900 per- 
cent in Brazil. Except for Paraguay, 
which experienced the lowest rate of in- 
flation, the money supply in the remain- 
ing seven countries more than doubled 
in only 7 years, implying an average an- 
nual rate of expansion of the money 
supply of over 10 percent on a com- 
pounded basis. 

A reasonable conclusion that can be 
drawn from the experience of these eight 
countries is that expansion of the money 
supply by more than 10 percent per year 
will very likely produce serious infia- 
tion, if it is continued over a number cf 
years. At least, it certainly has in those 
eight countries. 
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To avoid serious inflation, expansion 
rates of the money supply will have to be 
substantially less than 10 percent, most 
likely ranging between 3 and 5 percent 
per annum. It should be noted that the 
10 countries, previously mentioned, 
which avoided serious inflation had an 
average rate of monetary expansion of 
approximately 5 percent per annum. 

The counterpart of monetary expan- 
sion is the purchase or acquisition of in- 
struments of debt by the banking sys- 
tem. These instruments of debt may be 
issued either by the Government or by 
private enterprise. In examining the ex- 
pansionary forces resulting from just the 
sale of Government obligations to the 
banking system, it is useful to review the 
increase—during the period 1958 to 
1965—in banking system credit to the 
Government as a percentage of the 1958 
money supply of the eight countries 
which experienced serious inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the increase in 
banking system credit to Government as 
of the end of 1965, expressed as a per- 
centage of the 1958 money supply for 
these countries be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Increase in banking system credit to 
Govern 


ment, 1958-65 
[Percent of 1958 money supply] 
Country: 
.. ß . ¼ eee 250 
NIVEL tines Sea ete wee S 109 
C —A—B—— (» 1, 040 
C1 AEE ie REE ESE ORES 700 
/e 33 
T 28 
TT 87 
o . 70 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, from this 
table it can be seen that four of these 
countries, namely Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Chile, would have experi- 
enced large monetary expansion simply 
by meeting the credit of their govern- 
ments. And the monetary expansion of 
the remaining four countries would have 
by no means been negligible. 

However, once an inflationary environ- 
ment has been created, serious pressures 
for monetary expansion arise from credit 
demands of the private sector, because 
as inflation proceeds, the same amount 
of credit has been less and less real 
purchasing power. Thus, the real amount 
of working capital is eroded away by 
inflation, which, in turn, increases the 
pressures for expansion of this type of 
credit. The inflationary spiral is thereby 
accelerated. 

It should be noted that credit to the 
private sector did not increase at a pro~ 
portionate rate with credit to the public 
sector. It would be instructive to project 
the monetary expansion that would have 
occurred had the banking system re- 
sponded to increased demands for credit 
in the private sector in the same propor- 
tion as the money supply increased due 
to bank holdings of government obli- 
gations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing a comparison 
of the actual percentage of increase in 
money supply as against the increase 
in money supply that would have oc- 
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curred had the money supply been 
allowed to increase in proportion to the 
amount of credit granted to government 
for the period 1958 to 1965 be inserted 
in the Recor at this point. Of course, 
this covers the same eight countries. 
There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
COMPARISON OF ACTUAL INCREASE IN MONEY SUPPLY TO 
PROJECTED INCREASE IN MONEY SUPPLY IN PROPORTION 
TO CREDIT GRANTED TO GOVERNMENT, 1958-65 


{In percent] 


Actual increase 
in money 


Projected increase in 


Country money supply in propor- 


supply tion to credit to Government 
348 
200 70 
1,930 2,590 
555 4,210 
168 106 
91 146 
125 74 
360 246 


Mr. ALLOTT. While all of the figures 
in the second column represent substan- 
tial increases in the money supply, the 
four countries with the lowest figures, 
namely Bolivia, Colombia, Paraguay, and 
Peru, are also the only countries shown 
which had less than 100 percent inflation 
during the 1958 to 1965 period. It is, also, 
evident that other inflationary forces 
were at work in Bolivia, Colombia, and 
Peru. This is revealed by a comparison 
of the figures in the first column to the 
figures in the second column. The actual 
increase in money supply exceeded the 
increase that would have occurred based 
solely upon the increase in credit to the 
government. In these countries signifi- 
cant additional pressures were present 
arising from credit policies pursued by 
the banking system with respect to the 
private sector. 

GROWTH OF MONEY SUPPLY 

While it is possible for prices to rise 
without increases in the supply of money, 
there are definite limits to the extent 
such as independent movement can oc- 
cur. On the other hand, severe inflation 
continuing over a period of years requires 
large increases in money supply to sus- 
tain it. Monetary expansion is the hand- 
maiden of inflation, and it is unquestion- 
ably the single most important factor. 
Scareity of money can in and of itself 
increase its purchasing power and thus 
counteract inflationary forces. Of course, 
artificially inducing a scarcity of money 
can produce certain real dangers to the 
economy and retard healthy growth. 
Nevertheless, reasonable restraint upon 
the expansion of the money supply is 
highly desirable, and if the Congress re- 
peals the 25-percent gold reserve require- 
ment behind the currency, such a re- 
straint becomes essential. 

In reviewing the growth of our cur- 
rency, and specifically Federal Reserve 
Notes, we find an increase in such cur- 
rency by an amount of $17.72 billion dur- 
ing the period December 31, 1945, to De- 
cember 31, 1967. This amounts to an 
average annual increase of $805 million. 
On a gross average basis, this is just 
slightly over 3 percent per annum in- 
crease. During the 20-year period of 1945 
to 1965, the average increase in Federal 
Reserve notes was only $665 million per 
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year or 2.7 percent per year on a gross 
average. Just the inclusion of the past 2 
years—1966 and 1967—raised the long- 
term average annual increase by 0.3 per- 
cent. 

As I pointed out earlier, the removal 
of the gold cover from the Federal Re- 
serve deposits had the effect of removing 
the restraint from the issuance of cur- 
rency, since it made several billions of 
dollars of gold available for currency 
backing. The exact amount would depend 
upon how we viewed the potential for- 
eign demands for our gold. In any event, 
the fact remains that from February 28, 
1965—just 3 days prior to the removal of 
the gold cover on Federal Reserve de- 
posits—until December 31, 1967, nearly 
$2 billion of our gold was used to back 
a $7.8 billion increase in currency. As 
Senators know, inflation in the country 
has accelerated during this same period 
to a point where the President has asked 
for an increase in income taxes, pur- 
portedly to blunt the inflationary forces 
now at work, but actually to try to pay 
for some of the administration’s gran- 
diose schemes. Is it mere coincidence that 
Federal Reserve notes increased by 22.6 
percent during that same period? I think 
not. This rate of increase projected on a 
full 3-year basis would amount to a 24- 
percent increase. Think of it. Nearly a 
one-fourth increase in our currency in 
just 3 years. I find it hard to believe that 
any economist in good conscience could 
discount such a monetary expansion as 
a contributory factor in the inflation we 
have experienced. If we are to learn any- 
thing from the experience of the Latin 
American countries I have previously dis- 
cussed, it is that we cannot permit un- 
bridled monetary expansion and expect 
to escape the serious adverse effects of 
severe inflation. 

WARNING SYSTEM 

I recognize that control of the currency 
does not control the total money supply 
directly. But, it does have a restraining 
effect due to the fact that the require- 
ments of commerce for currency have a 
relationship with the total money supply, 
which is most often defined as a combi- 
nation of demand deposits and currency. 
The control of the expansion of currency 
may be somewhat like the tail wagging 
the dog, but the great increases in cur- 
rency circulation during World War II 
and the Korean war were indications of a 
vastly expanded money supply largely 
due to the undertaking by the Federal 
Reserve System to maintain a stable 
market for Government securities 
through its open market operations, 
which was also necessary to support the 
reserve requirements for currency and 
expanded bank credit. So it would seem 
to me that if we are to remove our last 
warning signal—the gold reserve require- 
ments—we would replace it with a statu- 
tory one. Without such a built-in safety 
valve, Congress will have not only abdi- 
cated its constitutional money powers 
under article 1, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution, but will also have forgone the 
opportunity of having that warning sys- 
tem signal, in a timely fashion, the need 
for the Congress and the President to re- 
evaluate the Nation's fiscal policies, 
which have an inescapable relationship 
to the credit market and money supply. 
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Continued deficit financing on the part 
of the Federal Government places great 
pressures on the Government securities 
market and, in turn, the capital market. 
We have seen the effect of this in the 
rising interest rates of which I spoke a 
few minutes ago, on Government issues 
despite the counterbalancing of the open 
market operations of the Federal Re- 
serve. And as was noted by Senator BEN- 
NETT in his recent and most illuminating 
address on the subject, the increase in 
member bank holdings of Government 
securities increases the reserves of these 
banks, which permits them to grant addi- 
tional credit. Dollars spent by member 
banks on Government securities are 
“high-powered dollars” and can make 
possible an expansion of bank credit by 
as much as 10 to 1. On the other hand, 
purchase of Government securities by 
Reserve banks makes possible an expan- 
sion of the currency, since these securi- 
ties are used as collateral against the 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes. 

In the past, the gold reserve require- 
ment served as a warning system. In 
1945, when Congress was asked to reduce 
the gold reserve requirements, and 20 
years later, in 1965, when Congress was 
asked to remove the gold reserve re- 
quirement on Federal Reserve deposits, 
the stability of our monetary system was 
brought to the attention of Congress. The 
fact that Congress and the administra- 
tion chose to ignore the warnings by con- 
tinuing unabatedly the Administration 
policy of deficit financing, is no reason to 
do away with warning systems. This is 
like saying that because a motorist ig- 
nored the signal at a railroad crossing 
and was struck by a train, the warning 
signal should be removed. 

I shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject later on in my remarks; however, re- 
turning to the subject of gold reserves as 
a restraining device on our monetary 
policies, it is well known that gold has 
not actually acted as an effective re- 
straint on the expansion of the money 
supply. There are two reasons for this: 
first, most of the time since 1934 we have 
had gold stocks far in excess of needs; 
and second, when gold stocks did threat- 
en to act as a restraint on monetary ex- 
pansion, Congress has obligingly re- 
moved the threat by legislation. 

REPEAL OF SILVER PURCHASE ACTS 

In 1963 when Congress repealed the 
Silver Purchase Acts, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board asserted that the 
substitution of about $2 billion in silver 
certificates with Federal Reserve notes 
would not be inflationary. I am sure that 
economists can be found—mostly in the 
Government, by the way—who will sup- 
port their statement and say that the 
inflation we have experienced since was 
in no way attributable to the retiring of 
the silver certificates. Regardless of the 
explanations of the “new economists,” 
the inflation we have, and have had since 
1963, is a fact. 

The bill was not a permanent solution 
to the problem, but we were told it would 
“buy time during which a satisfactory 
solution may be attempted.” Does that 
statement have a familiar ring to it? 
How many times have I heard that state- 
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ment on the floor today? One may have 
thought that I was speaking of the pres- 
ent bill before us. I was not. That was 
one of the arguments used in urging the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Acts back 
in 1963. 

How much time did it buy? Two years 
later the Congress enacted the Coinage 
Act of 1965, removing all of the silver 
from dimes and quarters and reducing 
the silver content of the half dollar from 
90 percent to 40 percent. But back in 
1963, the Secretary “envisioned” that the 
Treasury could sell the silver released by 
retiring the silver certificates for 12 to 
15 years at $1.29 per ounce, thereby sta- 
bilizing the market. The Treasury ran 
out of its remaining silver, freed by de- 
silverization of the coins last year. The 
price of silver was not stabilized, and 
silver has been selling at prices ranging 
around $2 per ounce in recent months. 
That was the shortest “12 to 15 years” in 
history. Treasury’s predictions in both 
instances were wrong, and the only so- 
lution attempted” was to remove silver 
from our monetary system, permanently. 

I cannot help expressing the thought 
that when I was questioning the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1965 about what 
they expected to get out of the silver 
they would receive, he said they hoped to 
recapture by way of seigniorage some 
$4 billion. I was astounded. I could not 
believe my ears that the Government 
could make what I believe still is morally 
an unconscionable profit from the people 
of our country. 

Last year, in asking him the same 
question, I was told by him—if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly—that they had 
not recovered $4 billion but only $2 bil- 
lion. And I was particularly impressed 
with the rather condescending attitude 
of the Secretary of the Treasury when I 
first questioned him and asked him about 
the operations of Gresham’s law; and I 
was assured that Gresham’s law certainly 
could not operate in this field because 
they would have plenty of token money— 
that is, the copper things we carry 
around in our pockets—and it would be 
so managed and introduced that there 
would be no demand for it. 

I want to ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury today what has happened to 
the difference between the $2 billion they 
have recaptured so far and the $4 billion 
they anticipated recapturing in 1965. 

The truth of the matter is that that 
silver has gone into the chest of drawers 
at home, in those little boxes that women 
keep here and there to save trinkets and 
things; and they are filled with silver 
quarters, silver half dollars, and silver 
dollars. That is where the remainder of 
the silver is at this time, or a good por- 
tion of it. 

While we are on the subject of silver, 
Mr. President, when was the last time 
you saw a half dollar—the only coin left 
with any silver in it? It has been months 
since I have seen one, and I predict that 
within a year we will be asked to remove 
what little silver there is left in a half 
dollar. It is, of course, only 40 percent 
now. We will be told that the 40-percent 
half dollar is too expensive to mint; and 
that since the other “funny money” has 
had good acceptance, it is useless to cling 
to an anachronism by keeping silver in 
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any of our coins. And we will also be 
told, I am sure, that it is much easier 
to stamp the present coins out on a 
stamping machine instead of milling 
them as we mill our silver coins. 

At the time of the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Acts in 1963, those of us who 
opposed that action made two predic- 
tions. We predicted that the retirement 
of the silver certificates was the first step 
toward the eventual removal of the gold 
reserves behind our currency. The bill be- 
fore us proves the accuracy of that pre- 
diction; however, I must confess that I 
thought it would take a little longer to 
come about. We also predicted that we 
were headed for fiscal and monetary 
shoals, endangering the integrity of the 
dollar. We predicted that the resultant 
loss of confidence in the dollar, particu- 
larly in Europe, could cause a run that 
would further deplete our gold stocks, un- 
less we changed direction. The world 
knows we did not change direction, and 
we are now floundering in those fiscal 
and monetary shoals. 


GOLD RESERVES ON DEPOSITS 


In 1965 my colleague, Senator DOMI- 
NICK, offered a substitute amendment to 
the administration’s band aid measure 
of removing the gold reserve require- 
ment from Federal Reserve deposits. The 
principal features of the amendment 
were to reduce the gold reserve require- 
ments for both Federal Reserve notes and 
deposits from 25 percent to 20 percent for 
2 years only, and to establish a Joint 
Committee on the Balance-of-Payments 
Deficit. The amendment would have pro- 
vided about $3.4 billion in gold to meet 
foreign exchange demands. But, more im- 
portant, it would have put the adminis- 
tration in a real bind to come to grips 
with the problem and would have pro- 
vided Congress with an organ through 
which it could get at the underlying 
problems and formulate curative meas- 
ures. Those of us who supported the 
amendment believed that time was run- 
ning out, and that further delay in taking 
firm corrective action would only com- 
pound our difficulties and further endan- 
ger the integrity of the dollar. Unfortu- 
nately, we did not prevail, and as a 
consequence, nothing has been done to 
cure our lingering and more serious bal- 
ance-of-payments malady. Both the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
strongly opposed the amendment, and 
again they were wrong; for as we pre- 
dicted, without strong pressure nothing 
substantive would be done. And without 
strong pressure, nothing substantive will 
be done this year, either. 

It is evident that the managers of our 
monetary system do not mind restraints 
so long as those restraints to the ex- 
pansion of the money supply do not, in 
fact, act as restraints. When such 
restraints do get in their way, the money 
managers rush to Congress and ask us 
to brush them aside. This action is rather 
typical and representative of the per- 
missive age within which we live these 
days, I might add parenthetically. I know 
also that the money managers must sure- 
ly resent having to come to Congress, 
time and time again, for authority to 
brush aside these restraints. I will say 
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to my colleagues that by taking the ac- 
tion which is proposed here today, we 
not only will be saving the money man- 
agers from these burdensome trips up 
to the Capitol, but also, we will be plac- 
ing ourselves in a position of being re- 
moved from touch with reality. And, 
instead of leading this country out of 
a fiscal morass, we will be helping to 
slide it further behind the escapist cur- 
tain, delaying, like children, the obvious 
and inevitable day of reckoning. When, 
Mr. President, will we grow up? When 
will we say to these so-called experts: 
“You have been wrong too many times”? 
THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 


The Congress presently has the op- 
portunity to make the gold reserves more 
than hollow words in the United States 
Code. This is the occasion on which we 
should reverse the trend that began in 
1933 with irredeemable currency, and 
was brought to the point of crisis in the 
present boom by failure of the monetary 
authorities to restrict credit according 
to the proximity of the actual reserve 
ratio to the legal minimum. If the scarce 
gold supply now requires restriction on 
the growth of credit, the Nation will 
benefit from a return toward price sta- 
bility. The gains in income of our popu- 
lation will become real gains, rather than 
the illusions which are magnified by price 
inflation. 

The increases in bank credit and in 
deposits and currency during recent 
years are not attributable solely to Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. There still is a great 
deal of room in our economy for private 
discretion and choice about saving, 
spending, lending, and borrowing. The 
various levels of government also deter- 
mine their spending, taxing, and borrow- 
ing programs independently of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Business borrowing from 
the banks in 1966 to finance expansion 
beyond the funds available from retained 
earnings, and State, local, and Federal 
Government borrowing in 1966 and 1967 
all imposed demands on the credit mar- 
kets which banks and the Federal Re- 
serve felt obligated to meet—but which 
were inflationary. 

Some of the largest of these demands 
are within the power of Congress to con- 
trol. The prospective $20 billion budg- 
etary deficits for 1968 and 1969 are 
within reach of the Congress—all tax 
revenues and all expenditures derive 
from acts of Congress, and some of the 
responsibility for deficits rests there, too. 

The Government’s demand for credit 
rings its own alarm signal in the rising 
rates of interest which must be paid to 
sell securities, and in the continuing ad- 
verse balance of international payments, 
settled too often by transfer of gold. The 
gold loss in each year from 1958 through 
1967, except 1964, was large enough to 
have supported increases in Federal Re- 
serve note circulation ranging from $1.6 
billion to $9.2 billion. Except for the years 
1963, 1964, and 1966, the gold loss would 
have supported note increases of more 
than $3 billion per year, and in 1958, 
1960, 1965, and 1967 the loss would have 
supported over $6 billion per year. Not 
until 1965 did the actual increase in note 
circulation exceed $2 billion in 1 year, 
even though real increases in gross na- 
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tional product were nearly $30 billion 
in each of three of the years. 

Mr. President, I wish to digress for a 
moment to point up a facet of Govern- 
ment debt financing which has not re- 
ceived the amount of discussion I be- 
lieve it deserves. I have been very much 
aware of the cost of the participation 
certificate program and the fact that in 
November the Government had issued 
participation certificates at a cost of 6.47 
percent. I might point out, because we 
hear much on this subject from the other 
party, that the average person cannot get 
the benefit of this 6.47 percent. One 
might like to, but he cannot buy these 
certificates in quantities or denomina- 
tions of less than $5,000. Therefore, what 
we are actually doing is giving a pre- 
ferred group of customers in the United 
States, those who can invest $5,000 or 
more at one time, the advantage of in- 
vesting in Government certificates which 
pay 6.47 percent and which are guaran- 
teed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. 

While I was home during the Christ- 
mas vacation, a man came to my office 
to see me. He is a farmer, and I have 
known him for at least 30 or 35 years. 
For very obvious reasons, I shall not use 
his name here. 

In discussing his farm operations, how 
they were going, how he was doing, how 
his wife was doing, and how his family 
was doing, I asked him if he was having 
any trouble borrowing money. He said, 
“Well, no. You know, I have always tried 
to live on the other side of the ledger, and 
when I do have to borrow money now 
and then, I go to the bank and get it.” 

I said to him, using his name, “at what 
rate are you borrowing money at the 
bank?” The answer will absolutely flab- 
bergast you, Mr. President. He said, “Six 
percent.” 

Mr. President, here is one individual in 
the United States who is able to go to a 
bank and put his name on a note and 
borrow money at 6 percent, while the 
Federal Government, with the full faith 
and credit of the United States has to 
go out and pay 6.47 percent. I cannot 
think of any illustration which is a sad- 
der commentary on the policies we have 
pursued. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Payments deficits have created assets 
held abroad, far in excess of the gold that 
has been transferred from U.S. owner- 
ship, and far in excess of the gold now 
held in the United States. The United 
States has developed elaborate pro- 
grams relating to the balance of pay- 
ments since 1961, without achieving any 
substantial or uninterrupted programs. 
However, much of that progress was as a 
result of “one time” actions; that is, once 
taken and implemented they cannot be 
repeated nor intensified. Now ameliora- 
tive actions must be sought. This is borne 
out by a review of our balance of pay- 
ments since 1960. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table I have 
prepared on our balance of payments be 
inserted in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The table, ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, is as follows: 
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Balance-of-payments deficits, 1960-67 
[In millions of dollars] 


1980 „„„4„4„ͤ4%ö: „ „„U H —8, 881 
19811444 „„ tess — 2, 370 
18 K ͤ —41— — 2, 203 
198822 ͤ— — 2, 670 
19444 „ 22. — 2, 798 
9 ) 222352 u — 1. 337 
% :::: 0 — 1, 424 
1987 2—7rb[²ñÄ 2 — 3.572 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as is 
shown by the table, apparent progress 
was made during the first 6 years; how- 
ever, much of that progress is attribut- 
able to improvements in our foreign aid 
programs; that is, a sizable effort was 
made to tie foreign aid grants and loans 
to U.S. purchases of capital goods. Much 
progress was made as can be seen from 
another table. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a table showing the 
percentage of purchases through foreign 
aid grants and loans made in U.S. goods 
be inserted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID DOLLARS SPENT IN UNITED STATES 


Gross expenditure Percent of 

Fiscal year in United States total AID 

(millions) assistance 
T 819 46 
1962 986 53 
1963 1,369 66 
1964 1,608 78 
1965. 1,766 84 
1958 1,756 83 
1 2,030 88 
1968 (estimate). a 2, 004 91 
1969 (pro N 2. 300 94 


Source; AID, Department of State, Mar. 7, 1968. 

Note: Based on Federal Government balance payments budget 
estimates. Includes direct U.S. procurement, offshore procure- 
ment offset by barter and related transactions or paid for in 
excess and near excess local currency, and that portion of 
AID’s contributions to international organizations which is spent 
in United States (assumed equal to AID’s total contributions, 
fiscal year 1961-66). 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in order 
to understand the significance of these 
tables they must really be considered 
together because they indicate not only 
the increase in balance-of-payment def- 
icits but they also show the increase of 
foreign aid money that has been spent in 
the United States. 

A comparison of those two tables in- 
dicates that much of our “progress” in 
reducing our balance-of-payments def- 
icit was due to improvements in the per- 
centage of procurement of foreign aid 
goods in the United States. But, as the 
last column in the foreign aid table 
shows, there is very little room for fur- 
ther improvement in this area. New 
areas of improvement must be sought. 

The figure to which I refer is 94 per- 
cent of the total foreign aid now being 
spent in the United States, and this does 
not leave us much leeway to go in that 
area. 

I believe that no discussion of this en- 
tire matter can be had without talking 
a little about the minerals policy of the 
United States. 

MINERALS POLICY 

One area wherein improvement could 
occur is raw materials. According to a 
story in the March 8, 1967, issue of the 
American Metal Market, our balance of 
trade has suffered a $335 million net loss 
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in just 8 months due to the copper 
strike. 

I do not see any active steps being 
taken to really cure this situation and 
really stop it. 

Last year we imported more than $111 
million worth of bauxite, the principal 
ore for aluminum. The United States 
does not produce bauxite in significant 
quantities, and so far as we presently 
know, there are not large bodies of baux- 
ite ore in the United States. This is not 
to say that bauxite could not be found 
in significant quantities in this country, 
if the proper incentives were present. 
The point is that they are not present. 
But, of more direct interest is the fact 
that potentially, one of the largest de- 
posits of aluminum ore in the world 
exists in Colorado in the form of daw- 
sonite—aluminum sodium carbonate. 
The dawsonite is intermingled with the 
vast deposits of oil shale in the Green 
River formation in Colorado. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems to be the policy of this 
administration to insure that the world’s 
largest deposit of hydrocarbons—I am 
speaking of the Green River formation 
in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming—which 
are convertible into oil, are not de- 
veloped; and due to the physical inter- 
mingling of the oil shale and the daw- 
sonite, the development of the two min- 
erals must proceed together. 

Having mentioned oil shale, I believe 
it is appropriate to review our oil import 
posture. In 1966, alone, we imported 
petroleum and petroleum products to ac- 
count for nearly $2 billion in our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. With appro- 
priate and timely development of our 
sources of synthetic petroleum products, 
we could become self-sustaining in this 
area of the energy spectrum—even an 
exporter, as we once were. 

Just a casual look at a few other min- 
erals discloses that we are importing an 
estimated $700 million to $750 million 
annually in the following eight minerals: 
antimony, asbestos, beryllium, chromium, 
cobalt, lead, nickel, and tin. Added to 
the $335 million in copper in just the past 
8 months, the nearly $2 billion in oil, and 
the $111 million aluminum ore—baux- 
ite—the importation of these 11 minerals 
alone came within $400 million of equal- 
ing our balance-of-payments deficit of 
$3.5 billion for 1967, and in previous 
years would have far exceeded our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. These facts 
make it abundantly clear to me that we 
lack a minerals policy in this country. 
I have been urging the development of a 
minerals policy for the past 9 years, and 
have introduced legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a minerals policy in the 86th 
Congress—S. 1537—the 87tn Congress— 
S. 210—in the 88th Congress—S. 164— 
in the 89th Congress—S. 3636—and in 
the 90th Congress I introduced S. 522: 
However, true to form, constructive sug- 
gestions, which lack popular voter ap- 
peal, invariably find their way to an 
executive branch pigeonhole labeled “in- 
definitely postponed.” But, folly has its 
cost, and we are now paying its price. 

Once again, I urge the administration 
and the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress to take a hard look at our imports 
of minerals and petroleum with an eye 
toward the development of a sound min- 
erals policy which will encourage the 
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development of our minerals industry. 
A strong minerals industry is in the na- 
tional interest not only because of its 
balance-of-payments implications, but 
also because of its national defense im- 
plications. Further, a vigorous minerals 
industry will have more lasting effects 
in creating employment opportunities 
than will all the “make work” projects 
the Government has lavished billions of 
dollars on during the past several years. 

But, our subject is gold, and of all the 
minerals upon which we lack a national 
policy, gold is perhaps the ultimate ex- 
emplification of that lack of policy. 
Every effort to deal with our gold mining 
problem by Senators on both sides of the 
aisle, have met with unyielding opposi- 
tion by Treasury and the administration. 

I am sorry that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] has just left the 
Chamber. He was here a moment ago, 
but his bill (S. 49) to subsidize gold min- 
ing, a bill which I cosponsored, has been 
pending on the Senate Calendar for 
nearly a year. Unfortunately, I cannot 
foresee any action being taken on that 
measure, despite the fact that U.S. mine 
production equals only about one-fourth 
of our domestic consumption in the arts 
and industry. I emphasize that our gold 
production meets only approximately 
one-fourth of our consumption in the 
arts and industry—not what we need 
for a gold reserve or for monetary re- 
serves. We will continue to supply these 
needs from our monetary stock. Treas- 
ury’s “do nothing policy” is forcing our 
monetary stocks to absorb this $150 mil- 
lion annual loss in order to continue to 
supply our domestic industries and jew- 
elry manufacturers with gold at the 
1934 price of $35 per ounce. I shall in- 
troduce another bill—I hope soon—de- 
signed to encourage domestic gold pro- 
duction. As Senators know, over the past 
13 years I have introduced many bills 
designed to increase domestic gold pro- 
duction, taking several different ap- 
proaches to the problem. Needless to 
say, none has been enacted into law. 

I have spent many hours with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Mining of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, in meeting 
with members of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and with various officials in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as well as with the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, and we have never 
found even.a crevice we might open just 
a little in order to increase the produc- 
tion of gold in this country. 

The new bill I intend to introduce will 
try to approach the problems from the 
standpoint of an increased depletion al- 
lowance on Federal income taxes. This 
approach, would avoid the objection 
raised by Treasury to the subsidy ap- 
proach or a two-price system. Whether 
such legislation would be sufficient to re- 
activate our gold mining industry after 
having been closed down for more than 
a quarter of a century as a direct result 
of the War Production Board’s Order 
L-208, remains to be seen. But, we shall 
never know whether gold production can 
be stimulated while its price remains at 
$35 an ounce unless we try. And, speak- 
ing of anachronisms, what is more 
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anachronistic than a 1934 price on a com- 
modity in relatively short supply in 1968? 
U.S. GOLD STOCK 


In the past 3 years, the United States 
lost about $4 billion of gold and foreign- 
ers gained an additional $4 billion or 
short-term claims, cashable in gold. The 
United States is liable on short term for 
about $30 billion—nearly three times its 
present stock of gold. 

The great potential difficulties created 
by the adverse balances of payments lie 
in the uncertainty about when dollar 
claims will be presented for gold. These 
demands can be sudden and enormous, 
as the $887 million sale of gold in Decem- 
ber makes plainly evident. The sales of 
gold have not gone to strengthen other 
nations’ monetary systems in the last 2 
years. Except for a small increase in 
central bank and government gold re- 
serves in France, and losses in Great 
Britain, other nations’ gold reserves re- 
mained practically unchanged in 1966 
and 1967. I know that this statement 
will come as a shock to a great many 
people. In fact, it appears that all of the 
free world’s production of gold in the 
past few years has found its way into 
private hoards, apparently in the expec- 
tation of a dramatic increase in the price 
of gold. Foreign banks and governments 
can also be expected to want to add to 
their gold reserves in the future as in 
the past, particularly in light of the pos- 
sible “killing” to be made when we can no 
longer keep the price of gold “pegged” 
at $35 per ounce. 

The United States can continue to sup- 
ply most of that gold, as it has during 
the past decade. But, if its gold supply 
is exhausted in that project—and pro- 
ponents of legislation to repeal gold re- 
serve requirements have stated that the 
repeal is an indication of willingness to 
exhaust the entire gold stock—the foun- 
dations of international trade and fi- 
nance will have been weakened or de- 
stroyed. 

The United States should make clear 
to every nation that gold is to be sought 
elsewhere. 

It is not necessary to refuse to redeem 
foreign held dollars in gold. A more rea- 
sonable approach is to remind other na- 
tions that gold is not available to citi- 
zens of the United States, and that it is 
improper for other nations to pass 
through speculators the most common 
means, next to dollars, to settling inter- 
national balances of payments. But tak- 
ing a firm position on that matter will 
not necessarily settle the problem. The 
United States cannot exercise complete 
control over its balance of payments, be- 
cause that balance depends on economic 
conditions and policies in countries on 
the other end of international trans- 
actions. Even less can the United States 
govern the relationship between foreign 
central banks and foreign nationals. 
REDUCING INTERNATIONAL SUPPLY OF DOLLARS 


Success in building a more stable sys- 
tem of international payments probably 
does require preventing speculation 
against the dollar or against other cur- 
rencies. But the means to that end is 
not a prohibition of foreign private gold 
holding, which is beyond the power of 
the Congress. The appropriate means is 
instead action within the authority of 
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the Congress to reduce the international 
supply of dollars. 

This can be accomplished by actions 
which are well known. First of all, re- 
duction of Federal expenditures so that 
the Government does not make as large 
a direct contribution to the balance-of- 
payments deficit. Second, reduction of 
the Federal deficit to a point where the 
economy is not pushed into further in- 
flation; among the benefits of that posi- 
tion will be an improvement in the trade 
balance, the major surplus item in the 
balance of international payments. And 
third, positive evidence in the form of 
continued gold reserve requirements 
against the currency, that the United 
States is going to stay competitive in 
world trade and financial markets and 
is not going to take itself out of the 
world’s payment system of abandoning 
its gold supply. Such action will remove 
any possibility of gain from speculating 
on a devaluation of the dollar relative to 
gold. Current costs of hoarding gold, to- 
gether with a firm prospect of no future 
gain from a higher price of gold, will 
induce speculators to turn billions of 
their hoarded gold back to their govern- 
ments. 

Gold then can assume its rightful 
place, as a device for tempering the 
propensity of government to spend so 
much that money is wasted on higher 
prices, and as a means to settle inter- 
national balances of payments without 
artificial controls on production, trade, 
travel, and investment. 

Let me repeat what I have been told 
many times by those most knowledgeable 
in the field of international finance. The 
U.S. dollar is only as sound as the con- 
fidence the other peoples of the world 
have in our economy. Historically, when 
the annual budget of our Government re- 
flects any semblance of fiscal responsi- 
bility, the dollar is strong. On the other 
hand, when the annual budget reflects 
increasing deficits over succeeding years, 
confidence is shaken and the dollar 
wavers. 

It is similar to an individual’s dealings 
with his bank. Over a period of years that 
individual may establish, as a result of 
a bank’s experience with him, a line of 
credit that reflects the amount of con- 
fidence that bank has in his business 
ability. So long as that confidence is un- 
shaken, that individual can usually de- 
pend on his bank to go along with him 
on his financial needs. But, should it be- 
come apparent to the bank that the in- 
dividual’s outgo of funds continually far 
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exceeds his income and—regardless of 
the bank’s personal experience with the 
individual—the bank will inevitably, and 
necessarily, in view of its responsibility 
to their depositors, start to call in the 
notes. Confidence has been shaken and 
the line of credit will invariably drop to 
the limit of the existing debt. Only when 
its investigation indicates that individual 
is back on a sound fiscal track again will 
that line of credit again rise to previous 
levels. In other words, confidence has 
been restored, and confidence will be re- 
stored in the dollar when we show the 
central bankers that we are back on a 
sound fiscal track again. But, repeal of 
the gold cover on currency is a tacit ad- 
mission to the world that we are not 
going to change our ways, but instead are 
going to live off our assets in foreign 
trade, by using up our gold stocks. 

Mr, President, I have participated in 
many conferences, both in the United 
States and in Europe, during the past 
few years, which have involved the 
heads of some of the largest banks in 
Europe. They have involved ambassadors 
of one country or another. They have in- 
volved ministers of many countries, And 
they have involved literally hundreds, in 
the total, of members of foreign parlia- 
ments. 

I find it extremely hard to accept the 
argument advanced earlier on the floor 
today that removal of the gold cover will 
establish confidence. In the discussions I 
have just spoken of over these years, 
there is one thing I heard over and over 
and over again is that the United States 
has been pursing a monetary policy, and 
with respect to our expenditures abroad, 
and particularly with our deficit spend- 
ing, which was shaking the confidence of 
the people of the European Continent in 
the dollar. 

Removing the gold cover from cur- 
rency is not going to reestablish that con- 
fidence. It will never be reestablished un- 
til we show a purposeful resolve in this 
country to stop the deficit spending, to 
put our own fiscal house in order, to 
spend less money around the world—even 
if that means removing some of our 
troops from Europe—and getting our 
house in such order that they can have 
confidence in us and in our resolve that 
we are going to keep it in order. 

Removing the gold cover, as is pro- 
posed by the bill, is not going to instill 
that confidence in them, because that is 
not where the trouble is. The trouble is 
not, at the moment, that they cannot get 
gold. The trouble is that they have no 
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confidence in our resolve to put our house 
in order. Therefore, they are going to get 
gold while they can. And if we remove 
the gold cover, I think we will see a great- 
ly increased pace of turning in foreign 
dollars for gold to the United States. 

I am reminded of the testimony of a 
former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Dillon. The testimony of Mr. Dillon, when 
he was Secretary of the Treasury, with 
respect to what would happen if we took 
the cover of gold from the Federal Re- 
serve deposits, back in the early spring of 
1965, was that if we removed the cover, 
we could expect to see a loss of some gold, 
somewhere, perhaps, between $200 mil- 
lion and $400 million, I believe those are 
almost his exact words. At least, the fig- 
ures are correct. And yet when we re- 
moved the gold cover from the Federal 
Reserve deposits by the act of 1965, the 
outflow of gold from the United States 
in the first 6 months of that year was 
$1.5 billion. I did not vote for that bill. 
And thank God I did not. I would never 
be able to look at my children if I voted 
for either this bill or that one. 

WORLD GOLD PICTURE 


Mr. President, I have prepared a table 
from data contained in Federal Reserve 
bulletins. This table shows the changes in 
gold reserves of the major gold holding 
countries of the free world on a year-by- 
year basis, commencing in 1960. In ad- 
dition, I have included 1957 at the bot- 
tom of the table to permit an easy com- 
parison of the beginning and end of the 
1957-67 decade. The startling growth of 
gold reserves in Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland should be noted. All but 
Switzerland are European Economic 
Community nations commonly known as 
the Common Market. The combined gold 
holdings of Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Netherlands stood 
at $5.234 billion in 1957. By the end of 
1967 their combined gold holdings had 
increased by $9.819 billion to a total of 
$15.053 billion, $3 billion more than U.S. 
gold reserves. During the same 10-year 
period, U.S. gold reserves diminished by 
$10.792 billion. The question thereby 
raised is, “If gold is an anachronism, why 
does it hold such attractiveness for the 
modern industrial nations of Europe”? 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
to which I have referred be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS (EXCLUDES U.S.S.R. AND SATELLITES; RED CHINA AND SATELLITES) 


In millions of dollars} 


United 
States 


Estimated 
world 
total 


End of period 


„180 22,857 


t Subject to later adjustment as some figures not final. 
2 September 1967. 
2 November 1967. 


West Nether- 

Belgium. Canada. France Germany Italy lands 
1,170 885 1, 641 2,971 2, 203 1.451 
1.248 946 2.121 3, 664 2, 225 1, 581 
1, 365 708 2,587 3,679 2,243 1,581 
1.371 817 3.175 3, 843 2,343 1,601 
1, 451 1,026 3.729 4,248 2. 107 1, 688 
1,558 1.151 4,706 4,410 2, 404 1,756 
1,525 1, 046 5,238 4,292 2,414 1,730. 
1,480 1.015 5,234 4.228 2. 400 1,711 
915 1, 100 581 2,542 452 744 

‘4 Cuba included. 


Bank for 
South Switzer- United Rest of Inter- 
Africa Spain land Kingdom free national 
world Settle- 
ment 
178 178 2, 184 2, 800 4,654 —19 
298 316 2,560 2, 268 4,754 115 
499 446 2, 667 2. 582 4.917 =50 
630 573 2,820 2, 484 5,019 —279 
574 616 2.725 2,136 5,115 —50 
425 810 3, 042 2,265 5, 58) 658 
637 785 2, 842 1,940 5, 268 —424 
583 3785 3,089 21,831 6,471 —624 
217 101 1,706 2.273 43,864 5278 


5 Includes $254,000,000 in European Payments Union-European Fund. 
Source: Prepared from data in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I think there are some 
interesting figures in this table. I par- 
ticularly call attention to the year 1967, 
and a comparison of some of these 
totals. 

We have been prone, I think as a mat- 
ter of sloganizing, to berate France, and 
I certainly am not sympathetic and 
would never be sympathetic with some 
of the remarks that the present leader 
of France has made, or with his policies; 
but it is interesting to notice here that 
with respect to France, the gold holdings 
are $5.234 billion, while the gold holdings 
of West Germany are $4.228 billion. In 
other words, those two nations run fairly 
close. 

A close study of this chart, I believe, 
would disabuse some people of misin- 
formation on many matters. 

AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, I have not occupied a 
seat in the Senate for more than 13 years 
without learning to recognize when the 
skids have been appropriately greased for 
the passage of legislation. The indica- 
tions are clear that this bill will in all 
probability be enacted into law. A sim- 
ilar bill has already passed the House 
of Representatives and while the margin 
was surprisingly slim—199 to 190— 
nevertheless, Senate passage will forever 
move this Nation’s monetary gold stocks 
beyond the reach of Americans and put 
it in the hands of foreigners. I am sure 
that sufficient pressure can be exerted, 
if it is necessary, to insure enactment 
by the Senate; but, I am also sure that 
its enactment is something in which the 
90th Congress can take no pride. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which would limit the expansion of cur- 
rency by the Federal Reserve System to 
4 percent per year. This would permit an 
increase of $1.7 billion in Federal Re- 
serve notes for 1968 over the $42 4 billion 
in circulation during December of 1967. 
If our monetary policies are not infla- 
tionary, this should be adequate to carry 
on our commerce. If it is not sufficient, we 
in Congress should know about it. Such 
an insufficiency would, in my opinion, 
cast doubt upon the stewardship of the 
Federal Reserve Board over our mone- 
tary system, and Congress should re- 
evaluate the wisdom of past actions in 
light of present events. I am mindful 
of the fact that our currency expanded 
at an average rate of only about $890 
million during the years 1945 to 1967, 
and my amendment would permit an ex- 
pansion of more than double the aver- 
age annual expansion of the past 22 
years. Therefore, I do not consider a 
4-percent restriction on the expansion 
of currency an unreasonable restraint. If 
our money managers claim that it is an 
unreasonable restraint, my answer would 
be that perhaps that is all the more rea- 
son why such a restraint is needed. 

In the form reported, the last vestige 
of restraint on money expansion is re- 
moved by this bill. Money expansion 
decisions would be left completely to the 
sole discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is answerable to no one 
since its members are appointed for a 
term of 14 years. Upon enactment, Con- 
gress will have made complete the shift- 
ing of its constitutional responsibility 
under article I, section 8, to the Federal 
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Reserve Board. Certainly, I am not sug- 
gesting that Congress take over the 
day-to-day management of our currency 
and money supply; but Congress should 
not short circuit its alarm system, nor 
should it abdicate its broad money pol- 
icy responsibility. 

The hearings are replete with state- 
ments of economists to the effect that 
while the Federal Reserve Board can 
exert considerable control over our 
monetary systems, certain factors, hav- 
ing considerable direct and indirect in- 
fluences, are beyond the ambit of its 
control. Examples of this may be found 
in the statutory interest limitation on 
GI home financing, the statutory interest 
limitation on long-term Federal securi- 
ties, interest rates in foreign countries, 
and the spending programs of State and 
Federal Governments. 

As I pointed out earlier, Federal deficit 
spending can have profound effects upon 
the capital markets. If Congress is to 
make constructive decisions in this area, 
it needs to have the effects of its spend- 
ing policies brought forcibly to its atten- 
tion. Policies adopted in 1964, 1965, and 
subsequently have had a profound effect 
upon the expansion of our money supply. 
This is illustrated by the fact that there 
was a greater expansion of currency and 
demand deposits—the most frequently 
used expression of total money supply— 
during the 3 years commencing in De- 
cember 1964 and ending in December 
1967 than there was in the previous 8- 
year period, commencing in December 
1956 and ending in December 1964. Fur- 
ther, it should be noted that while our 
22-year overall expansion of currency 
between 1945 and 1967 was 71 percent, 
or about 3 percent per year, our cur- 
rency expanded 5.9 percent in 1966 over 
1965, and 5.4 percent in 1967 over 1966. 
Surely, the Vietnam war has contributed 
to this inflationary expansion of money, 
but domestic spending programs have 
contributed more, because despite the 
fact that defense spending has increased 
appreciably, nondefense spending has 
increased more. 

This is made clear by a table on page 
27 of the “Budget in Brief” for fiscal year 
1969; defense spending in fiscal year 1961 
was approximately $47.5 billion but this 
was 48.5 percent of the total budget out- 
lays; for fiscal year 1969 projected de- 
fense spending is increased to $79.8 bil- 
lion, but this is only 42.9 percent of total 
budget outlays. Therefore, it makes no 
difference whether the rapid increase in 
currency and money supply experienced 
in the last 2 or 3 years was intentional 
on the part of the Federal Reserve Board 
or whether it was reactive to other forces. 
Congress needs to know about it in order 
to deal with it. If 4 percent per year is 
insufficient, the Federal Reserve Board 
can come to Congress for additional tem- 
porary authority. 

The requirement that the Federal Re- 
serve Board come to Congress for addi- 
tional authority during times of unusual 
monetary expansion will serve two vital 
purposes: First, it will require that Con- 
gress retain at least part of its con- 
stitutional responsibility and Congress 
will have to answer for how wisely it dis- 
charges its duty, and it will give general 
guidance and not grant unbridled pow- 
ers to a nonelective regulatory body. 
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Second, it will forcibly place Congress 
and the Nation on notice that economic 
forces are at work that should be openly 
and carefully examined. If it is found 
that Government fiscal policies are con- 
tributing to inflationary monetary ex- 
pansion, Congress could then appropri- 
ately deal with the problem through tax 
legislation, reductions in appropriations 
and other means. Congress needs to 
know what effects national policies and 
programs are having on the economy, 
and also needs to maintain surveillance 
and some degree of control. 

Mr. President, I shall talk more in de- 
tail on tomorrow or the next day, or 
perhaps next week, on my amendment. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment as the minimum Con- 
gress can do and still keep faith with 
the American people. In all candor, how- 
ever, I shall not vote for the adoption 
of the bill no matter whether my amend- 
ment is adopted or not. As I have ex- 
plained, the bill does not go to the root 
causes of our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, and we have for too long been treat- 
ing only the symptoms of our fiscal and 
monetary ailments. Treatment of the 
causes is long overdue. I have opposed 
this headlong plunge toward fiat money 
every step of the way, and I shall not 
sanction by my vote this final step. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the address of the Sen- 
ator. I was highly impressed with it. It 
obviously contains a great deal of re- 
search and very deep thought on the 
problems we are faced with today. 

It seems to me that the amendment of 
the Senator pinpoints the real crux of 
our problem. Without the amendment of 
the Senator which, as I understand it, 
limits the amount of Federal Reserve 
notes that could be issued in any year, we 
would be in a situation, where the fiscal 
managers of our country could, without 
any brake of any kind, decide how much 
money was going to be in circulation on 
any day or month or year. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is exactly 
correct, in my judgment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. They could, for ex- 
ample, if they decided to be difficult in 
one way, say: “As of tomorrow, we are 
going to recall half of the Federal Re- 
serve notes that have been issued. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I hardly think they 
would go that far. However, I think they 
could. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Theoretically. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Theoretically, they 
could. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In like manner, they 
could, if they wanted to, say, “Because 
we seem to be expanding our production 
and gross national product,” or any other 
index they wanted to use, “as of next 
month, we will need a great deal more 
currency in circulation to handle this 
matter. So, we are printing another $3 
billion of Federal Reserve notes.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This is a very in- 
teresting situation to me because when 
I was on my trip in 1963, I talked to one 
of the central bankers in a country that 
I visited. Unfortunately, I cannot desig- 
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nate the country because I would neces- 
sarily be disclosing the banker’s name, 
and I promised that I would not. How- 
ever, I asked him who had the control of 
the value of his currency. 

He said, “I do.“ 

I said, “Does anybody else have any 
check on it?” 

He said, “No.” 

I said, “Do you mean you can say that 
the unit of your country is worth three- 
fourths of what it is today, or 114 times 
what it is today?” 

He said, “Absolutely.” 

I asked, “Could you double it tomor- 
row?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

I said, “You could halve it tomorrow?” 

He said, Les.“ 

It, frankly, terrified me to think that 
the power to control the currency situa- 
tion in a country was placed in the hands 
of one person. It seemed to me to be of 
tremendous significance. 

The only brake on balance that he had 
was that if the reserves of that country 
were in terms of short-term dollar hold- 
ings backed by our gold and by the gold 
reserves which he had and if the value of 
our dollar should depreciate, the whole 
reserves of his country would be sub- 
stantially affected. 

When I brought out that point, he said: 
“That is absolutely correct.” He still 
would not support any increase in the 
value of gold. However, he did indicate 
that the most important thing was to re- 
tain the value of the dollar. 

It would seem to me that we are plac- 
ing the underpinnings of the currency 
in all of the countries that rely on our 
dollars to back their currency in grave 
jeopardy if we pass the bill as it stands 
at the present time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is entirely true. 
However, there is an aspect of it closer 
to home that concerns me very greatly, 
and that is the fiscal irresponsibility 
that the last two administrations have 
shown during the last 8 years. I can see 
very little restriction on the printing 
press. 

The disciplinary aspect of tying the 
currency at 25-percent gold backing for 
the currency cannot be overlooked. And 
once that discipline has been relaxed, 
I do not think there is anything that 
will hold the line. And this is what really 
frightens me in this situation. 

I said when I started my remarks this 
afternoon that the pending bill—which 
will be acted upon in the next 2 days or 
a week or more—will be the most signif- 
icant bill and have the most far-reach- 
ing effect for the greatest number of 
years of any bill that this Congress con- 
siders this year. And we had better act 
upon it wisely or else we will have to 
bear the consequences. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I tend to agree with 
the Senator. As the Senator knows, I 
have been speaking out on these prob- 
lems since 1961. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I know that the Sena- 
tor has applied himself to the problem 
very diligently and has been of great 
help to the Senate. I know that many 
Senators have followed his remarks and 
have found them to be very informative: 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I wonder if we should 
engage in what our distinguished col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
have referred to as an extended discus- 
sion. I wonder if we can in that process 
alert the American people to what is 
being proposed in the pending bill. 

I think the difficulty is that the average 
citizen does not really refiect on the 
threat that is contained in the pending 
bill to the value of the salaries they make 
on a day-by-day basis. And somehow or 
other this has to be brought home to 
them. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
an extended discussion would be very 
valuable. I think that perhaps part of 
the difficulty is that if one reads the 
newspapers, they refer to this matter 
couched in such terms that perhaps the 
person who is not completely or rela- 
tively educated in economic or financial 
terms does not understand. As a matter 
of fact, I doubt if 10 percent of the 
population of the United States knows 
what is proposed at the present time on 
the floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think that is prob- 
ably a pretty generous estimate at that. 
I hope that the size of the vote we re- 
ceived on the recent amendment, which 
would retain at least half of our gold 
instead of giving it away, reflects an in- 
creasing awareness in the Senate of the 
seriousness of the proposals we are con- 
sidering. And I hope that perhaps we 
can generate a little more support in 
favor of the Senator’s amendment, and 
in favor of the amendment I have offered 
and in favor of the amendments of the 
Senator from Arizona and the Senator 
from Iowa. The latter one really gets 
down to the fundamental problem of 
how much we are going to expand our 
fiscal budget. 

If we can cut down on those expendi- 
tures, then there is a better possibility 
for retaining some of our gold. If we 
do not cut down on those expenditures 
and do it realistically, I am conyinced 
that within a very short time—2 years at 
the maximum, or possibly 212, at the rate 
it is going now—I suspect that the United 
States will have exhausted its gold 
supply. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I can see nothing to stop 
the run at all. As the Senator heard me 
say approximately a week ago, what do 
we do if we pass this bill? And I do not 
say or even imply that the gold is just 
going to go out overnight. It is not going 
to happen that way. It is going to be 
on a gradual attrition, possibly greatly 
accelerated; but $887 million in Decem- 
ber does not leave us many months to 
go. So we do not have much choice. 

Even the supporters of the pending 
bill on the floor this afternoon said, 
“Well, we admit we have got to be careful 
of the money we spend abroad. We have 
to stop our deficits. We have to quit 
spending so much money. And this bill 
is just one step in it.” 

Actually, I have seen nothing—and I 
do not believe my colleague has, either— 
to indicate that the administration is 
doing anything but taking the easy way 
out. This is the easy way out: “We will 
free $10.4 billion of gold by doing this, 
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and at least we can breathe healthy un- 
til after election.” 

But I have not seen any inclination on 
the part of the administration to face 
the basic problems that we have to solve. 
So if we go along this line and we do 
have an outfiow of gold, are we going to 
get to the point in 3, 4, 5, 6, or 8 months 
at which we have to say to the world, 
by action of Congress—and that is the 
only way it can be done—“Despite the 
action that we took today, we have to 
keep z billion dollars—3 billion, 4 billion, 
5 billion—of gold, and you just cannot 
claim this for dollar credits abroad any 
more“? 

So we would establish—I forget what 
my colleague called it—a national emer- 
gency reserve or something like that. 
It is included in the Senator’s amend- 
ment. And then we are at this point, so 
we have effectively done what they say 
we should be afraid of doing now. 

In my opinion, we might as well face 
the basic problem now and not wait un- 
til we have let another $5 billion of gold 
get away from us. We might as well start 
taking our solutions to the floor now and 
arrive at the solutions here. Then I be- 
lieve we can put our house in order. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I believe the Senator 
is showing an enormous degree of ability 
in a very complex field, particularly an 
ability to explain it in language which 
all of us can readily understand. 

What we are saying is that we are 
going to let our gold flow out before we 
have decided whether to do what is cru- 
cial in order to prevent the gold drain. 
By the time we get around to the second 
decision, what we were trying to save 
will already be gone. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 

I should like to see some responsible 
person in the administration answer this 
question: If we have a steady drain of 
our gold reserves month by month in the 
coming months as a result of the passage 
of this bill, at what point are you going to 
pull down the curtain and say we cannot 
allow the drain any more? Or are you 
going to wait until the last bar of gold 
flows out of the United States? 

This is a question that we should have 
answered by the administration, and I 
have not seen any answer to it. 

Mr. DOMINICK, The Secretary of the 
Treasury has given an answer to that 
question in a couple of public state- 
ments, in which he said that the United 
States would back up its dollar holdings 
abroad with every ounce of gold we 
own. So, he is in effect saying, “We will 
send it all abroad. We don’t need any 
gold.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Those are brave words, 
and it is whistling in the dark; because 
the Senator and I know that Congress 
is not going to sit here, regardless of his 
statement, and let the last ounce of gold 
flow out of this country. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I hope the Senator is 
correct, but I am not sure, with the 
present situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have that much faith 
in him. 

I thank my colleague very much for his 
own ideas on this matter and for help- 
ing in the discussion. His comments have 
been very fruitful. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I believe the Senator 
has done an excellent job. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
perhaps times when each of us succumbs 
to the soothing illusion that there is 
something inevitable about this Republic, 
that, even when mortals err, the pre- 
dominance of right and virtue on our 
side will somehow see us through. 

I hope that as few as possible will suc- 
cumb to that illusion in these days of 
growing danger. I am among many who 
feel more and more often the gnawing 
apprehension that, as a Government and 
as a people, we run the risk of somehow 
losing control over what happens to us, 
of somehow becoming subject to forces 
and influences that we cannot change. 

If there is a single, identifiable thrust 
in Western democracy that differentiates 
it from the Eastern traditions, it is that 
man is capable of seizing and molding 
the circumstances of his own life and the 
life of his society. I do not know, really, 
what we would have left if we should ever 
surrender that belief and act on any 
other. 

Certain decisions that affect the fate 
of a nation cannot be indefinitely post- 
poned, even if only until November. Any 
college sophomore can tell us that the 
representative form of government is not 
ideally suited to speedy and unanimous 
decisiveness. But we readily accept the 
delay and dissent not tolerated in a to- 
talitarian society because we are un- 
willing to accept the concomitant depri- 
vations of liberty and diversity. 

It may be that we have—by default— 
permitted the international financial sit- 
uation to deteriorate so badly—through 
mismanagement and shortsightedness— 
that a stopgap measure such as that 
which we are now considering is neces- 
sary. We may have to remove the gold 
reserve requirement. But let us never— 
for history certainly will not—mistake 
this essentially futile gesture for a solu- 
tion. It can scarcely do more than buy 
us time. 

If this body does, in such a manner, 
buy time, we must at that same time 
resolve firmly to use that time vigorously 
and with determination. For the dimen- 
sions of the crisis—and we all know that 
it is a crisis—demand prompt and re- 
sponsible action. 

We are faced with the permanent loss 
of confidence in the American dollar, 
with immediate and serious inflation, 
with subsequent deflation of major pro- 
portions, with a further loss of prestige 
and influence, with a weakening of our 
industrial capacity, with an erosion of 
our defensive posture, and the surrender 
of American hegemony and leadership 
of world forces dedicated to the liberty 
of mankind. 

The essence of this crisis is the rapid 
deterioration abroad of confidence in the 
American dollar. And the reason for that 
loss of confidence is a growing conviction 
on the part of the world’s central bank- 
ers that the United States is either un- 
willing or incapable of managing a re- 
serve vehicle currency. What we have at 
last come face to face with is the shame- 
ful legacy of fiscal deficits and fiscal 
mismanagement that have been accumu- 
lating for years. 
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Instead of spending an inordinate 
amount of time on this measure, what 
we ought to be doing is getting to work 
on the disease and not its symptoms, its 
frightening but largely deceptive syn- 
drome. 

What we need now is a program of 
genuine and responsible fiscal manage- 
ment, even if political risks are taken. 
Limitless rhetoric will do little. We need, 
first, a significant reduction in Federal 
spending—at home and abroad. We need, 
second, after such reductions in spending 
have been provided for, positive action 
of one kind or another on a tax increase 
to further reduce the deficit, if need be, 
and not under the pretext that an over- 
heating economy requires it. 

If these steps were taken, we could 
then more reasonably examine the gold 
cover requirement. Instead, we find our 
priorities reversed: We do first what 
should come last. In the absence of re- 
sponsible leadership by the incumbent 
administration—and every indication 
known to man is that we will not get it— 
it may be that we must ask for more time 
by reducing the cover or by removing. 
But without courageous leadership and 
fiscal responsibility, we will find our- 
selves not avoiding disaster but post- 
poning it—an ignoble course, at best. 

I do not see why we could not have 
bought this time with the proposal of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. I hope 
that we might accept the proposal of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
or some other like it to take needed steps 
simultaneously. 

The New York Times editorialized 
today that, while the existing gold-based 
international system has serious short- 
comings, “the machinery is less at fault 
than those operating it.” 

Unfortunately, the program announced 
by the President in January only rein- 
forces the confusion between disease and 
syndrome. The emphasis on travel and 
investments will not only fail to provide 
a meaningful solution, it will compound 
the difficulties and make a sound, long- 
range solution more difficult. 

The President’s program ignores the 
fact that the reason for the deficit in 
the balance of payments is the same as 
the reason for that other deficit—the 
deficit in our Federal budget. Both are 
caused by a massive increase in defense 
outlays coupled with an administration 
unwilling to admit that the country is 
at war and unwilling to act responsibly 
with respect to fiscal matters here at 
home. 

If we are going to get someone off the 
hook and postpone the inevitable wages 
of fiscal sin, let us be certain that we 
ourselves are ready to take the initiative. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what ap- 
pears to be an outgrowth of this debate 
to me clearly demands that we take some 
action here to try to coordinate a cut 
in expenditures and the problem, which 
is corollary to that, of a tax surcharge. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I am today 
suggesting to the administration, in view 
of the fact that continuing high gold 
purchases in London seem to show the 
ineffectiveness of the decision of the 
central bankers at Basel that they will 
continue to support the London gold pool, 
that the administration call in the lead- 
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ership of both Houses, the ranking 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the two Appropriations Committees, 
that they come to an agreement on 
budget priorities, needed expenditure 
cuts to meet those priorities, and a tax 
surcharge as a corollary to taking the 
gold cover off the currency, which I favor. 

Mr. President, the continuing gold 
rush going on in London, which is so 
dangerous to the world, demands a 
Treasury program of this kind. Again, 
Mr. President, I urge that if we take the 
gold cover off the currency, as I hope we 
will, that we will withdraw from the 
London gold pool, effect an-interim sus- 
pension of automatic convertibility of 
dollars into gold and enter into negotia- 
tions to make gold available at $35 an 
ounce only to central banks, and do this 
at least until the monetary fund has 
cleared the special drawing rights when 
they are activated; and I have so advised 
the administration by wire today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my wire to the President be printed 
in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In view of continuing high gold purchases 
in London and the seemingly persistent in- 
effectiveness of assurances given by the cen- 
tral bankers of the seven London gold pool 
nations that they will continue to support 
the London gold pool, it is essential that 
this Nation buttress these assurances by 
taking immediate steps to reassure the world 
that we are able and willing to deal with 
the inflationary conditions affecting the fu- 
ture of the dollar. I therefore urge that you 
call an immediate emergency session at the 
White House of the leadership of both Houses 
and of the ranking members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the two appropriations 
committees to come to an agreement on 
budget priorities, needed expenditure cuts 
to meet these priorities and the tax sur- 
charge. Also, I have urged that the U.S. 
should act to conserve its gold stock when 
freed by the pending bill by: withdrawing 
from the London gold pool, effecting interim 
suspension of the automatic convertibility 
of dollars into gold and by entering negotia- 
tions to make gold available at $35 an ounce 
only to central banks until the international 
monetary fund's special drawing rights are 
activated. 

With best wishes, 
Jacosp K. JAVITS. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to vote against the removal of 
gold backing on Federal Reserve notes, 
and I will vote my opposition for very 
serious and necessary reasons. 

I do not believe that the removal of 
the gold cover will solve our monetary 
problems, or even gain us very much 
time in escaping the untenable position 
in which we now find ourselves. I regard 
the amendment under consideration here 
as little more than a temporary expedi- 
ent which will solve very little but may 
perhaps open the road to systematic in- 
flation on a scale never before experi- 
enced in this country. 

Many of these same arguments were 
made before when the Senate took action 
to remove silver from our monetary sys- 
tem. That step did not strengthen our 
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dollar, nor will this action today con- 
tribute anything to the stability of our 
monetary system. As other Members of 
the Senate have commented in the past, 
this proposal will totally remove the in- 
trinsic value which has backed our dol- 
lar and contributed to its fantastic ac- 
ceptance throughout the world. 

It seems to me that 3 years ago when 
we removed the backing from Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits the same arguments 
were used, and we find ourselves in 1968 
with less rather than more confidence in 
the dollar, and the world’s acceptance 
of the American dollar also has made a 
noticeable retreat. 

Mr. President, there is no substitute 
for economy in Government as a means 
of strengthening confidence in our cur- 
rency. Nor should we be considering to- 
day removing the gold cover before we 
have even come to grips with the imbal- 
ance of payments. If we take this step it 
seems to me that we will be placing far 
too great a trust in the infallibility of 
political monetary officials. 

Mr. President, I submit that this leg- 
islation before us is dangerous in that 
it will create a very short-lived view that 
we have solved our problems, when in 
truth we have not even begun to take ef- 
fective action. 

I do hope that this crisis will serve 
some purpose, that at long last it brings 
the Congress and the administration to 
the realization that immediate action is 
necessary to stimulate the production of 
gold in this country. Our vast technology 
gives promise that this can be done. New 
methods are being effected, even to the 
use of nuclear energy to get more gold 
out of the American earth. Opportuni- 
ties, therefore, do exist in which we can 
help ourselves, but it cannot be done 
without the revitalization of our gold 
mining industry. If the price of gold re- 
mains at its present level, we have no 
choice other than to devise a subsidy 
which will cover the cost of production. 

Mr. President, we cannot maintain a 
sound monetary system without taking 
very firm and definite steps to improve 
domestic gold production, and the hour 
is late for both. 


S. 3154—INTRODUCTION OF BILL RE- 
LATING TO THE AVAILABILITY OF 
PRICE SUPPORT FOR CERTAIN 
TOBACCO 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill relating to the availabil- 
ity of price supports for Flue-cured to- 
bacco not tied or bound in separate 
bundles. I ask that this bill be appro- 
priately referred and printed in full in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. If the Agriculture 
Department is not going to meet its re- 
sponsibility by allowing unlimited sales 
of price supported Flue-cured tobacco for 
the 1968 season, then I hope Congress 
will approve this bill and thus free our 
farmers from restrictions placed on them 
in past years. The high cost of labor un- 
der the administration’s farm labor bill 
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makes it impossible for our tobacco 
farmers to continue to tie their Flue- 
cured tobacco. 

Last year the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture allowed price supports on untied 
Flue-cured tobacco of all grades during 
the first 95 hours of sale on all markets 
in South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Virginia. The Department also indicated 
that by the 1969 selling season Flue- 
cured tobacco in untied form could be 
sold under price supports for the entire 
season. 

Unlimited untied tobacco sales, with 
price supports, have always been allowed 
in Florida and Georgia. Therefore, it was 
disappointing last year when the Agri- 
culture Department estimated it would 
be 1969 before our tobacco farmers could 
be given the same privilege already al- 
lowed Florida and Georgia. 

At the time of this announcement last 
year, it was my feeling that if unlimited 
sales are right in 1969, they were right 
in 1967 and will be right in 1968. While 
this partial step by the Agriculture De- 
partment was welcomed, I urged that 
necessary steps be taken then to bring 
about unlimited sales, and since that 
time I have been in contact with the 
administration in efforts to accomplish 
this goal. 

The restricted sales last year of untied 
price-supported tobacco resulted in con- 
fusion and chaos on our tobacco markets. 
Farmers tried to rush their tobacco to 
market in untied form before the dead- 
line was reached, and on September 13, 
1967, I advised Secretary Orville Free- 
man of the situation and urged a more 
realistic policy by his Department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my telegram to Secre- 
tary Freeman dated September 13, 1967, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, as well as a copy of the reply 
of the Agriculture Department dated 
September 22, 1967. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 13, 1967. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It has come to my attention that high 
cost of labor under the administration farm 
labor bill makes it nearly impossible to ob- 
tain labor to tie tobacco and presently farm- 
ers’ trucks are stacked in long lines by the 
roadsides in my State trying to get their 
untied tobacco in the warehouses before 
price supports are removed. Urge you take 
whatever steps necessary and feasible to 
aid our tobacco farmers in this critical situ- 
ation now existing due to congestion and 
depressed prices on the markets. Our grow- 
ers should be given all protection possible 
on a crop where the production costs were 
the highest on record. An assured longer 
season for selling price supported untied 
tobacco must be granted as such would 
spread out daily stocks and prevent con- 
fusion and congestion. Before next season 
a thorough study should be made of trans- 
portation and packaging problems involved 
in marketing, such study financed by the 
States and the Federal Government. Hope- 
ful you can take some steps now to help 
meet these problems. Please advise. 

Respectfully, 
STROM ‘THURMOND, 
U.S. Senator. 
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U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., September 22, 1967. 
Hon, Strom THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: This will ac- 
knowledge your telegram of September 14, 
to the Secretary, requesting an extension of 
price support on untied fiue-cured tobacco 
throughout the remainder of the current 
marketing season and a study of transporta- 
tion and packaging problems prior to the 
next marketing season, 

There is enclosed a press release which con- 
tains the problems involved and the position 
of the Department with respect to further 
extension of price support period for untied 
tobacco during the current marketing sea- 
son. 

The Department is cooperating with an in- 
dustry-wide committee established in 1966 to 
study packaging and transportation problems 
resulting from the expansion of price support 
on untied flue-cured tobacco. The ultimate 
objective of this committee is to establish a 
standard container acceptable to the trade 
which would alleviate, to some extent, the 
labor and transportation problems. This com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, State 
Experiment Stations, State Departments of 
Agriculture, buyers and processors, ware- 
housemen and growers. As a result of the 
work of this committee, a few markets dem- 
onstrated three types of packages for selling 
loose leaf tobacco to determine acceptability 
by the trade and the reduction in labor and 
transportation requirements. We are hopeful 
that the committee will be successful in de- 
signing and adopting a standardized con- 
tainer for the next marketing season. 

We appreciate your interest in the tobacco 
programs, Please let us know if you desire any 
further information. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE G. TURNER, 
Director; Tobacco Policy Staf. 


Mr. THURMOND. At that time it was 
my contention that orderly marketing 
was a problem which the farmers, buy- 
ers, and warehousemen must solve if we 
were to maintain a stable and healthy 
economic position for the grower. I 
urged an aggressive move to study the 
packing and transportation problems in- 
volved in marketing. 

Since it was my view that packaging 
and marketing improvements would 
open the way for unlimited sales of price- 
supported untied Flue-cured tobacco, I 
contacted Secretary Freeman about this 
matter again on January 26, 1968, and 
the Agriculture Department replied on 
February 2, 1968. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that copies of this correspondence 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 28, 1968. 
Secretary ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Last September 13, I 
sent you a telegram concerning the various 
problems facing the tobacco farmers of my 
State. 

In a portion of this wire, I mentioned the 
need of a thorough study regarding the 
transportation and packaging problems in- 
volved in the marketing of tobacco. 

At this time, I also expressed the inter- 
est and hope that the states would be able to 
join with the federal government in financ- 
ing such a study. 
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Now is the time to take whatever steps 
are necessary to head-off many of the prob- 
lems which plagued the tobacco industry in 
my State last year. 

I hope you will give this situation your 
careful attention, and I am anxious to have 
your views regarding this particular point 
and what other steps might be underway to 
meet the needs of this important industry. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1968. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: This acknowl- 
edges your letter of January 26, 1968, with 
further reference to the problems encoun- 
tered by flue-cured tobacco growers mar- 
keting their crops. 

In replying to your telegram of Septem- 
ber 13, 1967, Claude Turner, Director of To- 
bacco Policy Staff, advised that the Depart- 
ment was cooperating with an industry- 
wide committee established in 1966 to study 
packaging and transportation problems re- 
sulting from the expansion of price support 
on untied tobacco. The ultimate objective of 
this committee is to establish a standard 
container which would be acceptable to the 
trade and would alleviate, to some extent, 
the labor and transportation problems. You 
were advised further that as a result of 
the work of the committee, a few markets had 
demonstrated three types of packages for 
selling loose leaf tobacco to determine ac- 
ceptability by the trade and the reduction 
in labor and transportation requirements. 

The Department recently called a meeting 
of fiue-cured tobacco leaders representing 
all segments of the industry—growers, ware- 
housemen, dealers, manufacturers and re- 
searchers to discuss marketing problems and 
to obtain recommendations on what might 
be done to improve the usability of the to- 
bacco and to improve marketing conditions 
in 1968. This meeting was quite productive 
and another meeting of the group will be 
held soon to further discuss marketing prob- 
lems. 

We appreciate your interest in the tobacco 
programs and assure you we are making 
every effort to alleviate the problems of fiue- 
cured tobacco growers in marketing their 
tobacco. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. SCHNITTKER, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. THURMOND. Last weekend the 
Agriculture Department announced that 
an agreement on packaging had been 
reached among the representatives of 
the growers, warehousemen and buyers. 
This agreement calls for the use of 
standard sheets for untied Flue-cured 
tobacco and represents a commendable 
effort by all concerned to help bring 
order to the marketing of tobacco. The 
use of the sheets on which the tobacco 
is to be placed should reduce weight 
losses, eliminate dumping, save on labor 
costs and improve the display of the to- 
bacco on the warehouse floors. I com- 
mend all those who worked so diligently 
to bring about this agreement. 

This agreement is all that is needed 
by the Agriculture Department to clear 
the way for unlimited sales of price sup- 
ported Flue-cured tobacco for the full 
1968 season. I have long advocated this 
step, but the Agriculture Department 
has been stubborn in allowing such sales 
only in Florida and Georgia. 

The purpose of the bill I have sent to 
the desk is to provide that notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the avail- 
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ability of price support on the Flue- 
cured leaf tobacco produced by any 
farmer shall not be conditioned on such 
tobacco being bound or tied together in 
one or more bundles. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 3154) relating to the avail- 
ability of price support for Flue-cured 
tobacco not bound or tied in separate 
bundles, introduced by Mr. THURMOND, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3154 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
106 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1445), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence as 
follows: “Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the availability of price support 
on the Flue-cured tobacco produced by any 
farmer shall not be conditioned on such to- 
bacco being bound or tied together in one 
or more bundles.” 


ARTICLES AND EDITORIALS ON 
THE REPORT BY THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders has released its 
report. I must confess that I am not 
surprised by the general direction of this 
report. I believe that all of us knew this 
Commission appointed by President 
Lyndon Johnson would call for more 
Government spending and more so- 
called civil rights legislation, in spite of 
the fact that neither of these policies 
have proven effective in the past. 

However, I was genuinely surprised at 
the Commission’s blanket indictment of 
white people as the cause of the severe 
rioting which we have experienced in re- 
cent years. Such an indictment can only 
serve to weaken any credibility the Com- 
mission may have had. It is prejudice, 
pure and simple, and has no place in the 
report of a Presidential Commission. 

Perhaps a greater flaw in the Commis- 
sion’s report is its unwillingness to come 
up with realistic and workable solutions 
to the Nation’s problems. The refusal of 
this Congress to enact an incredible 
array of programs which call for astro- 
nomical Government spending will now 
be used as an excuse by those who refuse 
to limit their activities to those pre- 
scribed by law. Surely the Commission 
could foresee this. It is unfortunate, but 
nevertheless probable, that this report 
will increase racial tension, will increase 
frustration among the people of this 
Nation and, in the end, will increase the 
very civil disorder it seeks to prevent. 

Mr. President, there have been nu- 
merous critical columns and editorials on 
this controversial report in the press of 
my home State of South Carolina and of 
the Nation. I believe that these comments 
represent a valid refutation of the re- 
port’s failure to analyze the problems 
correctly and to suggest effective solu- 
tions. These critical analyses include an 
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editorial in the State newspaper of 
March 5, 1968, entitled “Pay Up, Or 
Else,“; a column by Gilmore Iden in the 
Aiken Standard and Review of March 11, 
1968, entitled “Comment on Men and 
Modes”; a column in the Washington 
Evening Star by James J. Kilpatrick on 
March 7, 1968, entitled Civil Disorder 
Report a Whitewash”; a column in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 4, 1968, en- 
titled Review and Outlook: On Causes of 
Riots”; an editorial in the Columbia 
Record of March 5, 1968, entitled “The 
Report on Civil Disorder”; and an article 
in the Columbia Record of March 2, 1968, 
by George S. Schuyler entitled “Civil Dis- 
orders Panel Puts Blame on ‘Whitey.’” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these columns and editorials be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S..) State, Mar. 5, 
1968] 
Pay Up, OR ELSE 


The President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders has come up with a space age version 
of the ancient highwayman’s threat: 

“Your money or your life!” 

American cities, indeed, America itself, is 
put on notice in the Commission's weighty 
(in words if not in wisdom) report that im- 
mediate and expensive measures must be 
taken to head off possible riots this summer. 

Congress must spend this much and so, and 
the people must do this and that, and umpty- 
odd new housing units must be built, and X 
million dollars must be appropriated for fis- 
cal 1969. The report of the President’s Com- 
mission drones on. 

And above all the commentaries hangs the 
threat of “or else.” Frustrations have built 
up over the years; white Americans must get 
busy right now and pull Negro Americans up 
by the bootstraps, Or else. Remember Watts? 
Remember Detroit? 

Metropolitan mayors, television sages, and 
special pleaders nod their heads. What we say 
is very true, they tell each other. Newark and 
Cincinnati must have help from the federal 
government, tomorrow morning if possible, 
but preferably beginning yesterday—or else. 

Isn't this what columnist James Reston 
might call “the politics of blackmail”? 
Aren’t we just a little bit foolish to think we 
can buy our way out of a riot, if a riot is 
already in the works? 

The President's Commission states that in 
1967, scores of riots burst out spontaneously, 
and that scores more are liable to burst out 
spontaneously this summer. Apparently, some 
riots will have a greater degree of sponta- 
neity than others. We always used to think 
that spontaneous meant without premedita- 
tion, but, well, lots of things are changing 
these days. 

The main point seems to be that even if a 
few Communists or radical activists are in- 
volved in riots, it doesn’t matter. What mat- 
ters, is that Congress should spend itself 
cross-eyed to ease the frustrations of minor- 
ity groups. For openers, at least two million 
young Negroes must be given immediate em- 
ployment. 

Notice the imperative tone—the echo of 
“or else.” It’s the frenzied tone of a black- 
mailer who suddenly realizes he’s just asked 
for too much. 

Chances appear slender that sanity can be 
restored to this political discussion very soon. 
Too many people are shouting; too many 
know-it-alls are saying must, must, must. 

The President's Commission hasn't actual- 
ly said so, but it seems, somehow, to assume 
that riots are justified if demands aren't met; 
that Negroes who are frustrated by what 
James Reston calls “the problems of the 
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cities” are justified in burning a few of those 
cities down. 

The State disagrees. Blackmail of any sort 
is reprehensible enough in personal relation- 
ships, let alone in national politics. If na- 
tions or individuals ever give in to a black- 
mailer's initial demands, they set themselves 
upon the road to ruin. 


From the Aiken Standard and Review, Mar. 
11, 1968] 
COMMENT ON MEN AND MODES 
(By Gilmore Iden) 

President Johnson has jockeyed himself 
into a position where he is faced with two 
wars and a supply of money and credit in- 
sufficient to prosecute either successfully. 
The report of his National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders rushed into print 
four months in advance of schedule as an in- 
strument to break the deadlock in the Sen- 
ate on open housing legislation, calls for 
appropriations far greater than anyone had 
ever expected. The Commission headed by 
Otto Kerner, Governor of Illinois, and vice- 
chairmaned by Mayor Lindsay of New York 
was carefully selected in the first instance 
for an avowed purpose. Their report, 250,000 
words, was designed to shock the public into 
action. 

Four supplementary volumes are still to be 
printed, but the summary is sufficiently pro- 
vocative to enlist all the liberals in the coun- 
try to arms. 

To implement all the recommendations in 
the report may cost the country over $30 
billions. President Johnson is not prepared 
to recommend the report to Congress for im- 
mediate action, and his silence on this point 
now is indicative of the tight position he has 
walked into. It recommends immediately the 
creation of 550,000 more jobs, 600,000 housing 
units this year, full-year schooling for slum 
children, and a guaranteed income for every 
American family in lieu of the present wel- 
fare system which, they allege, makes re- 
cipients feel “untrustworthy, promiscuous, 
and lazy.” 

WHITES ARE BLAMED 

The confessed intent of the report is to 

shock the public, to inspire a revulsion suffi- 
cient to impel legislation action on remedies 
that commission recommends. That is why 
the whites are condemned, rather than the 
black agitators. For this same reason much 
of the factual part of the report is assump- 
tive, evidenced by such assertions as: “White 
racism is essentially responsible for the ex- 
plosive mixture which has been accumulat- 
ing in our cities since the end of World War 
II”. And again: “By 1985 the Negro popula- 
tion in central cities is expected to increase 
by 72 per cent to approximately 20.8 million. 
Coupled with the continued exodus of white 
families to the suburbs, this growth will pro- 
duce minority Negro populations in many of 
the nation's largest cities.” Nothing is said 
about the many and competent programs 
adopted by some American cities to cope with 
this developing problem. Little is told about 
the raping and looting which followed the 
explosions. And no fair assessment has been 
made of the valiant police effort to cool“ 
the populace even where the police were in- 
differently supported by the local political 
bosses. 
That the liberals and the conservatives 
should split over the Kerner report is easily 
explained by the record of the past and the 
very nature of this new diatribe over revul- 
sion in the slums. The Commission sum- 
marizes: “This is our basic conclusion. Our 
nation is moving toward two societies, one 
black, one white—separate and unequal.” 
The proponents of this new call to arms have 
confessed their intent is to “shock” the pub- 
lic into action—i.e., action along the lines 
they propose—yet students of the problem 
assure us that the facts disclosed contain 
nothing new, nothing that has not long been 
known. 
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A REHASH 


Dr. Kenneth S. Clark, a distinguished and 
perceptive scholar, called the report “a kind 
of Alice in Wonderland—with the same moy- 
ing picture reshown over and over again, the 
same analysis, the same recommendations, 
and the same inaction.” Congressman F, Ed- 
ward Hébert (Dem.) of Louisiana, called the 
report: Propaganda ad nauseam.” Congress- 
man Albert Watson (Rep.) of South Carolina, 
said: To lay the blame for these riots on so- 
called white racism is an incredible ration- 
alization.” The failure of law enforcement in 
1967 has been overlooked, The part played in 
the revolution by black agitators has been 
overlooked. The disappointments that may 
have resulted from promising more than can 
be delivered, is an avowed oversight on the 
part of the Commission. 

Racial distrust is a serious matter. The 
need for its elimination is without contro- 
versy. But we should remember that the 
United States absorbed the Irish, Italians, 
Germans and other nationals without great 
trouble. We absorbed the Indians likewise 
after some agony and we were on the way to 
absorb the blacks into full citizenship long 
before today’s liberals began advocating a 
guaranteed income to the poor and a rebuild- 
ing of our city slums at Federal expense, 

Reviewing the Kerner report, the Christian 
Science Monitor states: “Among city agencies 
there is a growing awareness that there is a 
need for human renewal as well as physical 
renewal,” In other words we may well ask: 
who is responsible for the ghettos, the occu- 
pants or the owners? In the present temper 
it may seem heartless to accuse the latter 
when sober judgment cannot absolve the 
former of all blame. The social and human 
problem can be alleviated by regulation, by 
education, by precept. The physical problem 
can be alleviated by condemnation proceed- 
ings, and this also is primarily a local or po- 
lice operation. Who is to pay for it all? Must 
rural South Carolina be burdened with the 
cost of rebuilding the ghettos of Detroit, of 
Newark? 

ALTERNATES OFFERED 

Governor Rockefeller, one of the Republi- 
can prospects to oppose Johnson in the com- 
ing November elections, has proposed for 
New York a $6 billion dollar program to elim- 
inate ghettos in his state. He would create 
an Urban Development Corporation that 
would be empowered to issue bonds, to con- 
demn property, revoke local zoning and 
building codes, anticipating that this Au- 
thority would attract $5 private capital for 
every $1 of bond money spent. Revolutionary 
it may be but it has the merit of building 
upon acceptable capitalistic principles, and is 
no more shocking in this year of 1968 than 
was the War Recovery Administration de- 
signed by Herbert Hoover 35 years ago. 

But to Mayor Lindsay, vice-chairman of 
the Kerner Commission, and other liberal 
politicians in his corner, the Rockefeller pro- 
posal is found objectionable since it takes 
too much authority away from the local city 
politicians. To counter the Governor, Mayor 
Lindsay has proposed an Urban Bill of Rights 
calling for authorization to use public funds 
in the form of direct payments, loans or tax 
exemptions to private groups or local govern- 
ments to carry out a variety of programs for 
poor relief and succor. 

The pity is that the calamity-howlers are 
intolerant of delay. They would work their 
remedies here and now without a careful 
analysis of results. “For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” Matthew 16:26. New 
bricks do not make a home. Money cannot 
assure education, or social morality. It would 
be suicidal to incorporate communistic 
theories or socialistic remedies for racial ills 
which can be corrected only through soundly 
conceived practices. 

Money is not the essential ingredient for 
the cure of racial animosities, Money, lavish- 
ly distributed, inspires resistance on the part 
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of the taxpayers and a sense of greed on the 
part of the recipients. Such an approach 
manufactures even more problems than it 
resolves. Only through education and pre- 
cept will racial animosities ever be alleviated. 
The responsible leaders in the South—and 
there are many such—have learned this only 
too well over the last hundred years. The 
pity is that the propaganda on the subject 
has not been limited to and not allowed 
to become the stalking horse for conniving 
politicians. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Mar. 7, 1968 


CIVIL DISORDER REPORT A WHITEWASH 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Forgive me if I come as late as Lyndon 
Johnson to the Report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. The 
report ran to six volumes and 250,00 words. 
There was some obligation to plow through 
most of it before sounding off. 

The report makes some excellent points. 
It is especially effective in its analysis of 
Negro housing problems, and it rightly points 
to the gross errors of urban renewal as a key 
factor in a bad situation, The commission’s 
harsh indictment of police and Guardsmen is 
fully deserved, and the report’s warning 
against ‘“over-reaction” this summer is im- 
mensely useful, Several recommendations for 
improved communication between black and 
white make obvious sense. 

When that has been said, it remains to 
be said that the report, viewed as a whole, 
is woefully unbalanced. Most of the major 
recommendations are unrealistic; some of 
them—for example, that the minimum wage 
be further increased—are misguided. And sad 
to say, in its long review of the 1967 riots, 
the commission has come up with the great- 
est whitewash job since Tom Sawyer laid 
aside his brush. 

From this report, it appears that everyone 
was to blame for the riots—everyone that 
is, but the rioters themselves. It is un- 
believable. They appear in the narrative por- 
tions of the report as faceless agents of a 
passive mood: Rocks were hurled, bottles 
were thrown. Elsewhere, the report falls into 
sociological thumb-sucking: Society had 
failed to teach the rioters how to read, so 
they looted TV sets instead. At every point, 
the commission's tendency is to rationalize, 
to excuse, to defend. 

Government programs were to blame; these 
did not reach the people. Judges were to 
blame; they did not protect the looters’ con- 
stitutional rights. Police were to blame; they 
were disrespectful. The press was to blame; 
it failed to understand. Above all, white 
racism is essentially responsible” for the 
ghetto conditions that provoked the fearful 
violence. 

It is thus “white racism” that is responsi- 
ble for what the commission terms its basic 
conclusion, that “our nation is moving to- 
ward two societies, one black, one white— 
separate and unequal.” This basic conclu- 
sion is basically false. For the past 30 years, 
our nation has not been moving toward a 
separate society, but away from it; and if 
this movement toward an integrated, multi- 
racial society recently has been slowed, it is 
at least partly because of the “black racism” 
that manifests itself in a bloody cry for 
apartheid in reverse: “Kill Whitey!” 

You would catch no hint of this from the 
commission’s report. When the commission 
speaks to the black racists, it speaks in the 
barest murmur of disapproval. They provided 
“an ugly background noise.” The advocates 
of black power “unconsciously function as 
an accommodation to white racism.” That's 
about the size of it. 

The Negro, it is said, wants to walk alone. 
Splendid. But what is the commission’s 
answer? It is to recommend new crutches. 
Welfare recipients are aggrieved by regula- 
tions which operate “to remind recipients 
that they are considered untrustworthy, 
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promiscuous and lazy.” It is an understand- 
able grievance. What does the commission 
propose? It proposes a guaranteed annual 
income, higher rent supplements, make-work 
jobs, and a proliferation of easier handouts. 

Of the Negro’s responsibility for his own 
destiny there is scarcely a word. It is some- 
one else’s responsibility—private industry, 
public institutions, mostly the federal gov- 
ernment. Most of the answers are to come 
from outside the ghetto, from builders, bank- 
ers, planners, lawmakers. The commission 
avoided price tags, but most estimates are 
that the federal proposals alone would cost 
$150 billion over the next five years. Where 
is the money coming from? Who could spend 
it wisely? Would the recommended programs 
change white attitudes—or black? 

God knows white society has its faults, and 
blind racial prejudice is among them, But it 
is an enormous disservice for this prestigious 
commission to proclaim that the ghetto’s 
miseries are all the white man’s doing. When 
one inquires why the city is burning, it ought 
not to be amiss to direct a few questions at 
the man with the torch in his hand. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 4, 1968] 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: ON CAUSES OF RIOTS 


So the President's riot commission report, 
long billed as “uncomfortable for the Ameri- 
can people,“ merely tells us again it's all the 
fault of the white majority. Shucks. To face 
really uncomfortable truth, it could have re- 
ported that, in important respects, poverty 
programs cause riots. 

It is grossly simplistic, after all, to argue 
that the rash of riots since 1964 was caused 
solely by poverty and racial prejudice. Those 
particular demons have been around some- 
what longer than that. Indeed, a glance at 
history demonstrates they have never been 
less with us than in the past few years; ten, 
twenty or whatever years ago, poverty was 
greater and prejudice more blatant. Why 
then no riots a decade and lots of riots now? 

Poverty and prejudice, while not the whole 
story, perforce have played a critical part. 
Masses of poor Negroes were induced, in 
large part by Federal agriculture policies, to 
migrate to urban areas for which they were 
socially and educationally unprepared. They 
carried with them understandable racial and 
economic resentments. The concentration of 
these resentments into small geographical 
areas certainly created volatile tinder. Yet 
even that tinder lay for some years without 
flashing into riot. 

Something in the temper of the times 
about 1964, obviously, struck spark to the 
tinder. The spark has grown stronger and 
hotter with each passing summer, No one 
thing, of course, sets the temper of the time. 
Still, we doubt that it is entirely coincidence 
that the first riots broke out in the midst 
of the hoopla selling the war on povery. 

Recall a few snippets of the rhetoric: That 
poverty, defined as any income below $3,000 
a year, is something a nation as rich as this 
one “cannot tolerate.” That the problem is 
“our failure to give our fellow citizens a fair 
chance to develop their own capacities.” 
That there exists “one fifth of our people 
.. on whom the gates of opportunity have 
been closed.” That the Federal Government 
declares “unconditional war on poverty” with 
the objective of “total victory.” That “we 
shall not rest until that war is won.” 

Here is an invitation for anyone making 
less than $3,000 a year to blame his fate sim- 
ply on exploitation by the more fortunate; 
what could be more natural than an impulse 
to strike back? Here also is an invitation, 
since no Government program can conceiv- 
ably abolish all poverty, to inevitable dis- 
illusionment and bitterness. Columbia Uni- 
versity sociologist Amitai Etzioni put it per- 
fectly: 

“The closest you can come to sociological 
dynamite is to promise people a Great So- 
ciety and then deliver small handouts. If 
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you were waiting a hundred years, were told 
that the promised land were just around the 
corner and then were given a few pieces of 
candy, you would be in the streets too.” 

Yet curiously the commission rather 
abruptly dismissed its sociologists and other 
staff members equipped to plumb the riot- 
ing through social science rather than liberal 
dogma about “white racism.” 

Now, nothing above should be taken as an 
argument that the Government should stop 
realistic efforts to aid the poor. Some Goy- 
ernment programs, in particular those stress- 
ing education, can in the long run help 
overcome poverty. To the extent that these 
programs are effective, they can reduce the 
tinder for riots though they can never en- 
tirely eliminate it. 

The riot potential of political rhetoric, by 
contrast, could be turned off quickly and 
fairly completely. To start, everyone—and 
most of all politicians of the stripe who 
served on the riot commission—needs to rec- 
ognize that short-term Government programs 
to abolish poverty are at best marginally 
helpful. Then they could deescalate their 
rhetoric. 

What political leaders ought to tell urban 
Negroes is this: The doors of opportunity 
have been closed on no one (which is far 
nearer the truth than the opposite). Sta- 
tistics show that vast numbers of Negroes 
raise themselves from poverty every year. 
There is no reason others cannot do like- 
wise. Doing it, while the Government may 
be able to assist in a few little ways, involves 
mostly individual effort. It’s up to you, baby. 

That is not cruel; that is merely the truth. 
And however dysfunctional such hardheaded 
talk may be in winning votes for liberal pol- 
iticians, it is the best antidote for the kind 
of public temper that has proved so con- 
ducive to rioting over the last four years. 

From the Presidential commission we get 
no such realistic talk, only new excesses of 
the social dynamite of which Professor 
Etzioni warns. The danger is that perhaps 
riot commissions can cause riots too. 


[From the Columbia Record, Mar. 5, 1968] 
Tue Report on CIVIL DISORDER 


In its yoluminous, volatile report to the 
American people, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorder served the people well 
by not whitewushing the gravity of the 
choice of our society. It solemnly wrote, 
“This is our basic conclusion: Our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white—separate and unequal.” 

Yet, in its haste to bring its concern be- 
fore the American people well before winter's 
snows melt and summer’s sun begins to bake 
the streets and tenements of the big cities, 
the Commission can be faulted for an in- 
complete research job. 

Much of what it reveals is “old hat,” by 
its own confession, We have learned much. 
But we have uncovered no startling truths, 
no unique insights, no simple solutions.” 

That white racism exists in America, that 
it has damaged the Afro-American physically 
and psychologically, no one with a sense of 
historical integrity can deny. That, at the 
same time, white America HAS tried, HAS 
committed itself to justice for the Afro- 
American is a more modern historical truth 
that the Commission unfortunately skimmed 
over. 

Responsibility for Negro rioting in the ma- 
jor cities is inordinately blamed on white 
racism; whereas, in truth, the responsibility 
is shared by black racism as well, by poli- 
ticlans who deliberately created a revolution 
of fallen expectations; and by the Commis- 
sion itself, which chose to ignore the social, 
political and economic impossibilities of some 
of its suggested remedies. 

The recitation of Afro-American grievances 
contains nothing new for those who've been 
deeply involved in the Negro's search for 
justice. The Negro complains most often of 
(1) police practices, (2) unemployment and 
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underemployment, and (3) inadequate hous- 
ing. Secondarily, he is displeased with (4) in- 
adequate education, (5) poor recreation fa- 
cilities and program, (6) ineffectiveness of 
the political structure and grievance mecha- 
nisms. 

That there is need for improvement in the 
police structure of our land, few would deny. 
That there have been two scales of justice, 
one for whites and one for blacks, few would 
argue; although, in many instances, black 
Americans have been traditionally given 
lighter sentences than whites for similar 
crimes. 

As for the police, the Commission con- 
cluded: “The police are not merely a ‘spark’ 
factor. To some Negroes, police have come to 
symbolize white power, white racism and 
white repression.” A more honest approach 
and conclusion would be that Afro-Ameri- 
cans have a very deep prejudice against po- 
lice, whatever their color, that must be eradi- 
cated. Afro-Americans can be, and are, as 
deeply prejudiced as white Americans 

Similarly, the Commission’s conclusion 
that the typical rioter “was a teen-ager or 
young adult ... a high-school dropout... 
and was usually underemployed or employed 
in a menial job” cannot be sustained by 
quantitative data collected by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Center for Urban Studies 
and by Professor Robert M. Fogelson of 
Columbia University. 

Irving J. Rubin, director of the Michigan 
center, found that “the overwhelming 
majority of the (Detroit) rioters had good 
jobs, few would be eligible for low-cost hous- 
ing, and only a small -proportion were of 
school age.” Previously, Professor Fogelson 
had presented evidence that most of the 
Watts (California) rioters were employed 
and had relatively stable lives, 

What, then, does this contradictory evi- 
dence do to the Riot Commission's recom- 
mendations in the critical areas of employ- 
ment, education, welfare and housing? Are 
they to be discarded? 

We would hope not, All Americans want 
respectable jobs at decent wages, the best 
housing they can afford, and a good educa- 
tion for their children. Programs for the 
motivation of the dispirited, whether they 
be black or white, must be reinforced. Sys- 
tematic education for employment by both 
the private and public sectors must be 
strengthened; and upgrading of the unskilled 
and semi-skilled must be pursued with 
diligence. 

Even if we do all these things, nonetheless, 
black racists already have small legions of 
followers who are dedicated to destroying 
America’s multi-racial society and replacing 
it with a bitter apartheid. Selfishly, they 
work to divide the nation into two warring 
camps Unfortunately, the Commission failed 
to single them out for the kind of condem- 
nation they deserve. 

Afro-Americans burn within themselves for 
a sense of human dignity, which they deserve, 
which they have not always had and which 
has been deliberately denied them in the 
past. However, white America has committed 
itself irrevocably to move within the struc- 
ture of a stable society of law and order to 
its original goal of “one nation, indivisible, 
under God, with liberty and justice for all.” 

White America can resolve the national 
crisis with moral dollars“ more valuable 
than economic investments, but black Amer- 
ica must recognize that black racism, today, 
is more dangerous than white racism to 
Afro-Americans. 


[From the Columbia Record, Mar. 2, 1968] 


CIVIL DISORDERS PANEL Puts BLAME ON 
“WHITEY” 


(Norge.—Mr, Schuyler, a Negro who is out- 
spokenly conservative, has been an editor and 
newspaperman for half a century. Among his 
books are “Black No More” and “Black and 
Conservative.”) 
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(By George S. Schuyler) 

New YorK.—As predicted by the suspicious 
when it was appointed by President Johnson 
on July 29 last year, the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (NACCD) has 
produced an outrageous whitewash. It is in- 
dicative of the pervasive gutlessness of cur- 
rent officialdom and civil leadership on all 
levels in coping with the crisis confronting us. 

Not unexpectedly, the police, perennial 
whipping boys of those running interference 
for demonstrators, are blamed by the com- 
mission for undue severity in suppressing 
the riot-prone, retardate, extremist-incited 
and criminally-inclined elements usually dor- 
mant in every city. 

The police are the first line of defense 
against the troglodytes ever waiting to mug 
pedestrians, snatch pocketbooks, rape nurses, 
toss Molotov cocktails, overturn cars, smash 
windows and gut stores. 

The commission cries tut-tut because the 
police fired volleys to suppress snipers and 
vandals; as if they were supposed to tap mob 
wrists and recite the Pledge of Allegiance 
while the town burned down around their 
ears. 

So now the police are advised to train more 
diligentiy and, along with other citizens, un- 
derstand better the dimensions of the emer- 
gency and the nature of the people with 
whom they are dealing, It is because the 
police do know the agitators and criminal 
elements with which they are dealing that 
the cities have suffered no more than they 
did. 

Illustrative of this knowledge was the drop 
in the Miami, Florida, crime rate by 60 per 
cent in Negro districts after police chief 
Walter Headley warned that “when you start 
looting; we start shooting.” Both colored and 
white businessmen lauded the plummeting 
of the crime rate. 

Evidence of the type of people with whom 
the police are dealing in the decade of calum- 
niation they have endured, charged inces- 
santly with “police brutality” because they 
refused to let the underworld take over. 
Further evidence in many cities is provided 
by the helmets and bulletproof vests police 
are wearing, and the protective canopies over 
the drivers of fire trucks. 

the commission trots out the tired 
old alibis for hoodlums; that they are frus- 
trated, have poor job prospects, are culturally 
deprived and do not participate in govern- 
ment. But what's new about that? Who isn’t 
frustrated? Haven't the untrained and un- 
willing always had poor job prospects? And 
who has stopped the people in the slums 
from visiting a library, attending their dis- 
trict political club, and registering and 
voting? 

All of a sudden after years of peace and 
quiet the slum people are aflame; denouncing 
Whitey, making outrageous demands upon 
city, state and Federal treasuries, baiting 
public officials. Why? Because of the power 
of suggestion and the incitement by trained 
agitators with a vested interest in grief and 
despair. 

For ten years Martin Luther King and his 
band of pulpit-less parsons of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
have roamed the country obstructing traffic, 
slandering officlaldom, staging demonstra- 
tions and inciting to riot all the way from 
Chicago to St. Augustine. These have been 
aided and abetted by the Congress of Racial 
Equality, the Student Non-Violent (sic) Co- 
ordinating Committee, the Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice, the Black Panthers and a 
horde of others in cities across the land, 
panting to stir strife. 

As if there were not enough segregation to 
fight, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People initiated and 
has persisted in a hare-brained battle against 
what it has dubbed de facto school segrega- 
tion. This has successfully kept the cities in 
uproar; fraying the nerves and trying the 
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patience and tolerance of otherwise friendly 
or indifferent whites, and raising the expecta- 
tions of poor Negroes led by psychotics. 

As was to be expected, the commission 
denies that there is or has been any con- 
spiracy behind the civil riots, when rea- 
sonably observant Americans see quite the 
contrary. It is an insult to the collective in- 
telligence. 

The leaders of the civil rights organizations 
have always kept close liaison. Recently they 
have been meeting secretly with reporters ex- 
cluded, as at the Black Power Conference in 
Newark while the surrounding neighborhood 
smoked from vandalism and arson, and like- 
minded people from Los Angeles to Boston 
gathered to blame white people for every 
Negro social malady. They all supported the 
Conference of Federated Organizations 
(COFO) in Mississippi’s travail. 

With the cooperation of Marxist student 
groups on hundreds of campuses, civil rights 
leaders and spokesmen—both extremist and 
moderate, have carried on a campaign of mis- 
information and miseducation. One week 
filthy-speech playwright Leroi Jones stages 
one of his anti-white plays in Intermediate 
School 201 in Harlem with the connivance of 
the school authorities, the exclusion of all 
reporters and the bankrolling of the Ford 
Foundation; and the next week he attends a 
three-day symposium on social revolution at 
the University of Oregon in Eugene. 

In fine fettle, as usual, the playwright who 
is out on bail for carrying arms during the 
Newark shambles shouted “we will govern 
Newark or no one will govern it,” He observed 
that the only alternative to violence was for 
the authorities to yield control of the cities 
where Negroes formed majorities. Added the 
leader of the Black Student Union (BSU) at 
San Francisco State College, Ben Stewart: 
“The best thing white people can do for Ne- 
groes is to die.“ 

Meanwhile in Washington, D.C., Martin 
Luther King, Jr. conferred with H. Rap Brown 
(now in the New Orleans jug) and Stokely 
Carmichael at the Presbyterian Church of the 
Redeemer, after Stokely and 115 of his Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
supporters took over a meeting of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, 

Carmichael had barged into the closed 
meeting, using storm trooper -tactics, King 
capitulated and accepted the cooperation of 
the extremists on their promise to be non- 
violent in the coming siege of Washington in 
April. As usual, the press was barred, What 
did these people want to conceal? 

Blaming the white people for our racial 
trauma is a cheap, political “out” unworthy 
of the positions the commissioners hold. It is 
cruelly misleading the public to imply that 
by some legerdemain nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation, here or anywhere else, can be brought 
to relinquish their prejudices against one- 
tenth where multiracialism obtains, by being 
threatened with conflict and possible geno- 
cide. If this course is pursued, the blacks will 
be the ones to suffer. 

The best we can hope for in this country is 
a large measure of tolerance and cooperation 
between our diverse peoples. There is nothing 
wrong with prejudice and discrimination per 
se. Without them we would be devoid of indi- 
vidual personality and the ability to act in 
new situations. 

When we reach the point in America that 
we cannot choose, in effect, pre-judge the 
professions, associations and neighbors we 
prefer, it will not be America any more. Un- 
fortunately, there are ignorant and evil peo- 
ple trying to destroy America as we haye 
known it. 

Like Schopenhauer's porcupines, we Amer- 
icans will have to learn to huddle close 
enough to keep warm but distant enough not 
to prick each other. Right now we are on a 
collision course, and we had better all hold 
up. It is a time for firmness; not flabbiness. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON IS RIGHT TO 
COUNSEL PATIENCE AND PERSE- 
VERANCE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam presents a difficult and 
sometimes discouraging challenge. A de- 
termined foe continues his aggression 
against the people of South Vietnam. He 
sends men and materiel through neigh- 
boring countries, across international 
frontiers. He continues his murderous 
terror attacks against medical workers 
and teachers, against government offi- 
cials and voters alike. He seeks to break 
the will of the South Vietnamese and 
their allies. 

All men of good will hope that the 
aspirations of South Vietnam’s people 
may be fulfilled, that they will continue 
to progress in the development of repre- 
sentative government, and that peace 
will come swiftly. But a just peace will 
not come to that troubled land until the 
enemy learns that the allies will perse- 
vere and that he cannot continue to pay 
the high price of his aggression. 

It has sometimes been asserted that 
the administration does not understand, 
or has been less than candid, about the 
long and tough struggle which lies ahead 
on the path of honor in Vietnam. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following my remarks, a series of quota- 
tions which I have excerpted from state- 
ments made by President Johnson in 
recent years be printed in the RECORD. 
These remarks show clearly the adminis- 
tration’s profound understanding of the 
difficulty of the test in Vietnam, of the 
effort and courage required to meet it, 
and of our firm determination to perse- 
vere in the cause of a just peace. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS, 1965 
Johns Hopkins, April 7, 1965 

We hope that peace will come swiftly, But 
that is in the hands of others besides our- 
selves. And we must be prepared for a long 
continued conflict. It will require patience 
as well as bravery, the will to endure as well 
as the will to resist. 

“Tragedy, Disappointment, and Progress” in 
Vietnam, April 7, 1965 

It is not easy to engage in a struggle whose 
beginning is obscure, and whose end is not 
in sight. Peace, like war, requires patience 
and the courage to go on despite discourage- 
ment. 

President’s News Conference, July 9, 1965 

We expect that it will get worse before it 
gets better. 

EXCERPTS, 1966 
State of the Union, January 12, 1966 

We may have to face a long, hard combat 

or a long hard conference, or both. 


Freedom Foundation Award, February 23, 
1966 


If the aggressor persists in Vietnam, the 
struggle may well be long.. The contest 
in Vietnam is confused and hard, and many 
of its forms are new. 


Omaha, June 30, 1966 


No one knows how long it will take. None 
can tell you how much sacrifice it will take. 
No one can tell you how costly it will be. 


Alumni council, July 12, 1966 
However long it takes, I want the Com- 
munists in Hanoi to know where we stand. 
We are fighting a war of determination. It 
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may last a long time. But we must keep on 
until the Communists realize the price of 
aggression is too high. 


Navy League luncheon, Manchester, N.H., 
August 20, 1966 

I wish I could tell you today the end is 
in sight. To do so would be folly . . . So it 
may be one month, or it may be one year, 
or it may be several years. 

Vincennes, Ind., July 23, 1966 

We are wise enough, I hope, to know 

that more fighting, more trouble, and more 


uncertainty lie ahead before (Vietnam's) 
aspirations are fulfilled. 


Manila summit: Declaration of goals of 
freedom, October 25, 1966 

We shall continue our military and all 
other efforts, as firmly and as long as may be 
necessary, in close consultation among our- 
selves until the aggression is ended. 

EXCERPTS, 1967 

State of the Union, January 10, 1967 

I wish I could report to you that the con- 
flict is almost over. This I cannot do. We 
face more cost, more loss, and more agony. 
For the end is not yet. I cannot promise you 
that it will come this year—or come next 
year, Our adversary still believes, I think, to- 
night, that he can go on fighting longer than 
we can, and longer than we and our allies 
will be prepared to stand up and resist. 

Guam conference, March 21, 1967 

I think we have a difficult, serious, long 
drawn-out, agonizing problem that we do 
not yet have the answer for. . . It is going 


to take a lot of extra effort and a good deal 
more time. 


COPPER IMPASSE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there is a 
matter requiring the attention of the 
Senate that bears on the pending legis- 
lation—gold cover bill—that we are dis- 
cussing here today. It is the impasse that 
has apparently been reached by the 
President’s handling of the copper 
situation. 

Now the administration has come to 
us on this side of the aisle imploring our 
support for this drastic legislation re- 
moving our gold reserve requirements. 
They say something like, “We are asking 
you to do this for the good of the coun- 
try. This action must be taken or chaos 
will result in the international money 
markets.” 

Mr. President, I have said to these 
administration spokesmen, “If the sit- 
uation is as serious as you describe it— 
and it may well be—then come to us with 
some definite actions that show you are 
willing to set your own house in order. 
Come to us with some specific spending 
cuts that are ironclad and significant— 
not some reduction in the school lunch 
program. Come to us demonstrating a 
willingness to deal with the gold outfiow 
being caused by the 8-month-old copper 
strike, and perhaps then we can work out 
a way in which this problem can be 
solved.” 

But that is not the case, Mr. President. 

Instead cf this administration's dem- 
onstrating that they are really serious 
about solving the problem, they seem to 
want to do a quick patch job that will 
last until after the November elections. 
Look at what happened yesterday to the 
White House-sponsored copper talks. 

Administration spokesmen—Cabinet 

fficers, mind you—come in to these sup- 
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posedly open, free, and uncoerced bar- 
gaining sessions, and they propose a 
wage settlement that is completely out 
of line with their own guidelines, wage 
policies, advice from the Council of 
Economic Advisers or anyone else. Any- 
one else, that is, but the chief negotiator 
of the Steelworkers Union, who is will- 
ing and ready to sacrifice copperworkers 
in Arizona and other Western States in 
order to enlarge his own throttlehold on 
the basic industry, and thus the econ- 
omy, of this Nation. 

Do we find the President urging the 
Steelworkers to accept the contracts al- 
ready agreed upon by most of the Phelps- 
Dodge plants? No. 

Do we find the Secretary of Labor 
urging the unions to give up their insist- 
ence upon companywide bargaining 
and common expiration dates—items 
which are already under a cloud by ac- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board? No. 

Do we find the Secretary of Defense 
insisting that the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association lift its illegal 
secondary boycott of copper stocks com- 
ing into this country so that defense 
plants that have already been shut down 
may start producing supplies for our 
troops in Vietnam again? No. 

Instead of any of these actions that 
might demonstrate courage of convic- 
tions on the part of the administration, 
we find: 

The President continues to sit on his 
hands rather than invoke the emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

We find the Commerce Department 
continuing the freeze of copper to all but 
defense users. 

We find the international price of cop- 
per skyrocketing and the administration 
continuing to allow a situation to exist 
that requires importation of copper at 
these inflated prices, thus worsening our 
balance-of-payments problems. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] developed this problem here yester- 
day in their very perceptive remarks, as 
has the senior Senator from Colorado 
Mr. ALLoTT] this afternoon. 

We find the National Labor Relations 
Board, which has issued a complaint 
against the Steelworkers, refusing to act 
on a petition for a temporary restraining 
order, called a 10-j under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, such an order, designed to 
permit immediate relief, has not been is- 
sued even though more than a week has 
gone by. In previous instances when com- 
plaints have been issued against com- 
panies a similar restraining order has 
been issued in a matter of hours. 

In short, Mr. President, the adminis- 
tration will not act to set its own house 
in order, demonstrate to the world that it 
has the ability to manage is own affairs 
and place the good of the Nation ahead 
of its own political well-being. 

I am shocked, Mr. President, by the 
callous indifference of this administra- 
tion and the union leaders they are sup- 
porting to the very real, very human, 
very urgent crisis in this matter. I do not 
overstate the case, Mr. President, when I 
say that people are starving because this 
administration refuses to act. 

Let me cite a very brief example. 
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I have placed in the Recorp from time 
to time articles dealing with the serious 
situation people—not companies, not 
unions, not Government officials—but 
people, are faced with in my State. 

I have before me an article, which I 
shall ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
dealing with the economic situation in 
Clifton, a small mining town in Arizona. 
Let me just read briefly: 

The most sensational news in Clifton last 
week was the posting of a hand-lettered 16 
by 20-inch notice in Reay’s Sanitary Market. 
It read: “We regret we can no longer charge 
groceries to our customers. We have run short 
of money...” 


And here, Mr. President, a line was 
drawn through the word “short” and re- 
placed by the word “out.” 

We have run out of money with which to 


pay our suppliers, so now we must require 
cash for all purchases. We are sorry. 


Mr. President, the story goes on to say 
that the manager of the store was ac- 
costed by an out-of-work father, plead- 
ing with him to extend more credit. The 
father already owes $1,800. The man- 
ager says there is no more credit to ex- 
tend. He cannot get additional credit 
from his wholesalers, 

Mr. President, the father’s pitiable plea 
must be heard in the White House. The 
father said to the storekeeper: “Don’t 
you know you are taking food out of the 
mouths of my children?” 

This question must ring in the ears of 
those Steelworker Union officials who do 
not live in Arizona, who have not missed 
a meal, who live far above the average 
living standard. 

The question must echo through the 
rooms of the White House Executive 
suite. 

It must reverberate in the ears of 
those who have repeatedly rejected good 
and equitable offers that would put the 
workers back on the job, grabbing in- 
stead for that last ounce of power that 
will enable them to squeeze the worker 
dry next time. 

Mr. President, the question must re- 
sound across the land: Don't you know 
you are taking food out of the mouths 
of my children?” 

Mr. President, those who know me 
will know that I am not given to ora- 
tory, or passionate speeches here on the 
Senate floor. I hope they, and all others 
here can judge as best they can my plea, 
and the depth of feeling I have to see 
this strike settled. 

The administration’s proposal for a 
Phelps-Dodge settlement of approxi- 
mately 9 percent is absolutely amazing 
in view of the warning issued by the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors 
which went to the Congress in February 
of this year. 

The Council said the major union 
wage settlements in 1967 averaged 51% 
percent and that several prominent set- 
tlements last year averaged 6 percent, 
adding: 

Some unions have already taken this fig- 
ure as their target to meet or beat in negoti- 
ations during 1968. 


I have written the President, I have 
telegraphed the President, I have been 
to see the President. Still nothing mov- 
ing us toward a settlement and the end 
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of this suffering has happened. I would 
to God that I knew something else to 
do- would do it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred, an edi- 
torial and another article, all from the 
Arizona Republic, be printed in the 
Record as well as a letter to the editor 
of the Washington Daily News from 
Mr. Joseph M. Gambatese. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Mar. 5, 1968] 
COPPER STRIKE Must END 


The nation-wide copper mine strike has 
long since passed the point at which any ne- 
gotiated pay raises can make up the losses 
suffered by the workers. It also appears to 
have passed the point at which the unions 
can hope for industry-wide bargaining, or 
even company-wide bargaining. 

The workers have been able to survive 
nearly eight months of payless paydays be- 
cause they have received strike benefits from 
the union, because in many cases the mines 
have done repair work and exploration work 
that put some money into the camps, and 
because vacation pay and bonuses have been 
paid in advance. 

But the workers also have run through 
their savings, gone deeply into debt for homes 
and groceries (usually borrowing from the 
mining companies to do so) and frequently 
have had to seek work in other cities, leaving 
their families behind them. If they should 
get a $1 an hour in increased pay imme- 
diately, it would take most of them the rest 
of their lives to make up the incomes they 
have lost. 

The union's position is even worse. Having 
demanded that companies, or even the in- 
dustry as a whole, put all workers under one 
contract, they found no support for their 
position from the President’s Fact-Finding 
Commission. And they are faced with NLRB 
suits for failure to bargain in good faith. 

The companies may have been hurt least of 
all. That final judge of all economic values, 
the New York Stock Exchange, doesn’t show 
any great drop in the price of copper stocks. 
But the companies have seen substantial for- 
eign imports, and the copper strike has un- 
doubtedly brought a determined effort on the 
part of manufacturers to use substitute ma- 
terlals. Regaining a lost market is never 
simple. 

Finally, there has been an impact on na- 
tional, state and local governments that will 
be felt for years to come. The national gold 
reserves have been reduced to pay for copper 
imports; the state has taken a substantial 
loss on taxes; and local school districts are 
going to face pinched budgets. 

The nation has enough confrontations: the 
Vietnam war; the poverty war; the race issue. 
It should be spared a final impasse on the 
issue of company-wide or industry-wide con- 
tracts. We hope President Johnson’s round- 
the-clock bargaining brings an agreement 
that will end the strike. If it doesn’t, the 
President will have no choice but to invoke 
the Taft-Hartley law and send the strikers 
back to work pending arbitration. 


No More Foop on CREDIT Focuses STRIKE’S 
CRUELTY—IV 
(By Don Dedera) 

CLIFTON-MORENCI.—IN the coarse but color- 
ful lingo of Black River cow-punchers, these 
twin copper towns in eastern Arizona “are 
drawed up tighter’n gutted snowbirds.” 

No communities in Arizona have been 
harder hit by the copper strike. Families are 
dug in behind barricades of debt. Loved ones 
are divided in the scramble for distant work. 
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Some businesses have failed. Others obvi- 
ously, are at the brink of bankruptcy. 

The most sensational news in Clifton last 
week was the posting of a hand-lettered 16- 
by-20-inch notice in Reay’s Sanitary Market. 
It read: 

“We regret we can no longer charge groc- 
eries to our customers. We have run short 
of money with which to pay our suppliers, so 
now we must require cash for all purchases. 
We are sorry.” 

A line was drawn through the word “short.” 
In its place was written, out.“ 

Mo Bell, the manager of the store, said he 
never in his life and 15 years running a store 
in Clifton, “ever witnessed such an extreme 
reaction among the people of a town. It 
would have caused less comment if I had 
set off a bomb in the middle of the town.” 

Old, faithful, employed customers couldn't 
understand why their credit, along with that 
of the strikers, should be cut off. As Bell 
walked down Clifton’s main street, one out- 
of-work father followed him, shouting: 

“You'll get your money—every penny of it! 
Don't you know you're taking food out of 
the mouths of my children?” 

That gent, said Bell, owes the market 
$1,800. 

The Reay store is one of several run by a 
family along the Upper Gila and its tribu- 
tarles. From their own resources, the Reay 
brothers extended credit from the first day of 
the strike. In the beginning, they were meet- 
ing the credit competition of the company 
store. Toward the end, they were squeezing 
the last measure of patience from their sup- 
pliers, in order to keep Clifton fed. 

“The choice finally became unavoidable,” 
said Bell. “Either go to an all-cash basis, 
treating everybody alike, or close the doors.” 

Behind Bell's desk at the front of the mar- 
ket is a rack of 600 account books. Each 
represents a customer. Total charges of $800 
per book are not uncommon. The open ac- 
counts, said Bell, “represent in excess of 
$100,000.” 

This is three or four times the inventory 
value of the fully stocked store! 

If the credit groceries in Clifton are be- 
deviled by too much business, there are 
other stores blighted by a lack of it. No de- 
tailed survey is current, but nearly every 
locally-owned business in Clifton has re- 
trenched to Mom-and-Pop operation. 

The once-hustling Rietz store, dealing in 
appliances and home furnishings, has lost 
two-thirds of its volume. 

How a stubborn strike affects neutrals is 
demonstrated in the year of misfortune of 
Alfred Rietz. 

“I say a year, because there was six months 
of strike talk before the strike,” said Rietz. 
“For the furniture business, strike talk is as 
bad as a strike.” The last two months have 
been rock bottom, A three-piece bedroom 
suite was the biggest Rietz furniture sale 
since Christmas. 

Rietz in normal times hires 15 people. He 
has had to let them go. He lost his refrigera- 
tion specialist, his appliance serviceman and 
his first-rate carpetlayer. In demand else- 
where, these skilled hands fied Clifton, prob- 
ably for gocd. 

“We had gone into reserves as far as we 
dared,” said Rietz. “It wasn't easy to lay off 
people who were the heart and soul of the 
business.” 

And so the Rietzes, who had no chance to 
vote yes or no in the strike, who have 
nourished a livelihood for nearly 40 years, are 
back to sweeping out their own store, and 
sharing the credit crisis of the town. 

As the strike settled in, Morenci, a few 
miles up the Coronado Trail, was in process 
of moving to fresh neighborhoods, to clear 
land for expansion of the open pit mine. A 
tastefully designed. modern shopping center 
opened by dark fate in September, just in 
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time for the economic crunch. The bright 
hopes of most of the shops and service estab- 
lishments clustered around the spacious 
Phelps Dodge Mercantile have dimmed with 
each passing month. 

A federal servant of unguarded opinion, 
Morenci Postmaster Oscar W. Schahn pities 
the two dozen businessmen who scarcely got 
settled before the mine, and its vital pay- 
roll, was shut down, 

“This strike,” said Schahn, “has passed 
the point of being foolish. It is now ridicu- 
lous. Soon it could be disastrous.” He speaks 
with the fervor of a civil official who believes 
it is folly that the same savings bonds which 
Morenci was buying at this time last year, 
are being cashed this year for daily needs. 

There is yet another example in the Clif- 
ton-Morenci story, of how a strike can de- 
press not only the mining towns, but com- 
munities some distance away as well. 

Safford. at casual glance, would seem un- 
related to Clifton, 40 miles away. Safford is 
a highway city, a county seat, an agricul- 
tural center. 

Perhaps no more than 150 Safford com- 
muters were thrown out of work by the 
strike. But they, and other ranks of job- 
hungry miners, descended upon the Upper 
Gila Valley. They combed Safford, Pima, 
Duncan, Thatcher, and Fort Thomas for work 
of any kind, at lowest wages. 

Proven workers, they won the jobs. As a 
consequence, hosts of laborers and field 
hands accustomed to ekeing out a living 
along U.S. 70 are out of work, out of food, 
and out of luck. 

One barometer is the treasury of the Cop- 
per Council, Boy Scouts of America. Resi- 
dents of the three-county council area are 
either strapped for funds, or leery of the 
future. They are not giving to the Boy Scouts 
this year. Or the Heart Fund. Or the Salva- 
tion Army. 

Another index of secondhand job displace- 
ment is the relief rolls of Joe Wells, director 
of state welfare for Graham County. Wells“ 
Office in Safford in normal times suffices with 
$1,500 a month in emergency rescue funds. 

To qualify for this help, an unemployed 
person has to go look for a job, and fail to 
find one. He takes an official questionnaire 
to prospective employers. Because the strike 
flooded the Graham County labor market 
with skilled workers, the laborers are return- 
ing forms filled out, “No work until May. 
Not until cotton chopping starts.” 

“There can be four, six, or eight children 
to a family among these people,” said Wells. 
“And they don’t own mining stock, or belong 
to a union.” 

Wells’ emergency rescue budget has multi- 
plied tenfold, from $1,500 to $15,000 per 
month, and even this is not enough to go 
around. 


STRIKE WILL END Too LATE FOR SOME 
(By Don Dedera) 

GLOBE-MIAMI.—If the copper strike is set- 
tled today, it will be too late for Vie Berotti 
and Bea Karjola. 

“We've decided to sell out, if we can,” said 
Mrs. Karjola. “Six years of blood, sweat and 
tears.” 

One thing, she said, the copper strike has 
proved. People can't eat their hobbies.” 

The sisters’ hobby and pet shop in the 
defunct kitchen of the old Dominion Hotel 
in Globe was prospering last summer before 
the strike. From a cubbyhole craft shop at 
home, they had expanded to the 1,200-square- 
foot store downtown. Starting with a bowl of 
guppies, they established aquariums of tropi- 
cal fish in 300 Globe-Miami homes. 

They studied plastics, ceramics, and 
painting. They taught themselves the refine- 
ments of dozens of hobbies, then went on 
television to instruct their customers. 
Abruptly, last July, the strike took priority 
over pottery, hamsters and needlework. 
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The sisters have tried to effect a noncha- 
lant air, befitting a shop of purposeless 
pastimes. But a brave front is not easy, said 
Mrs. Karjola, when you have borrowed money 
on your house, your trailer, your truck and 
your car, in order to bolster a strike-wrecked 
business. 

The creeping damage of the strike once 
again forms a pattern peculiar to its locale. 
Along the main stem of U.S. 60-70 through 
Globe and Miami, Arizona winter visitors are 
motoring in record numbers. For tourist- 
related endeavors, trade is booming. The big 
Copper Hills Motel is enjoying its best year 
ever. 

This success is small comfort to the people 
who had to abandon their store selling chil- 
dren’s clothing in downtown Globe. Or to the 
dry cleaner’s which boarded up its doors in 
Miami. 

The Rev. George Reinweiller, pastor of the 
Holy Angels Church, has no doubt why his 
Sunday collections have fallen from $500 to 
$60. The kindergarten planned this year for 
the parochial school was canceled for lack 
of pupils, and the school itself on reduced 
enrollment is struggling to meet its mortgage. 

Gila County, chronically troubled by an 
inadequate land tax base, is caught in a 
bind between declining revenues and in- 
creased demand for services. Case in point: 
Gila General Hospital. Fact one: Daily pres- 
sure mounts on the hospital to extend serv- 
ices to strikers who are letting their hospital 
insurance lapse. Fact two: The hospital's in- 
come is down $25,000 since the strike. 

Miami was a depressed area before the 
strike. From its bonanza era of 12,000, 
Miami’s population declined to 7,000 in the 
50's, and to about 4,000 when the under- 
ground Miami Copper mine petered out. 

Even the most fiercely loyal Slav, Mexican 
and Serb has to admit that Miami was not 
ready for a long strike. Past labor disputes 
and economic reverses had left Miami with 
a monumental challenge for urban and resi- 
dential renewal. It isn’t going to happen, 
this year. 

Miami schoolteachers right now are con- 
centrating on preserving the human resource. 
The effort is not entirely successful. Miami’s 
big, closeknit families, many of three-genera- 
tion residency, are showing signs of stress. 
Too many fathers have been gone too long, 
and teachers are yearning for the day Miami's 
disciplinarians may come back home. 

The Billy Budd of Miami is a gentle giant 
named John Michalegko. He owns the West- 
ern Auto Store. In such an unlikely role, 
Michalegko embodies much of the hopes and 
fears of the town. 

From an impoverished boyhood, Michaleg- 
ko retains sympathy for people in need, With 
an understocked, undercapitalized begin- 
ning, in six years he developed his Western 
Auto franchise into a worthwhile store for 
Miami, and a decent living for himself. 

Came the strike. 

If Michalegko had choosen to be hard- 
hearted, he could have given a convincing 
excuse. During the previous, three-week, 
wildcat Christmas Mine strike, he had car- 
ried open accounts for the striking miners. 
When the strike was settled, Michalegko was 
left with $3,900 in bad debts. As a last resort, 
he turned the accounts receivable over to 
a Phoenix collection agency. At last tally, 
the agency had collected $80, to be split 
50-50 


“Still and all, I don’t have it in me to be 
heartless,” said Michalegko. “The people are 
hurting. I don’t know how some of them 
are making it. 

“None of us will know what the full pic- 
ture will be, until it’s over, Will people be 
able to meet double payments? If they are 
pushed too hard, I’m worried they may be 
driven to personal bankruptcy.” 

Worried though he is, burnt by a recent 
strike, Michalegko has himself gone into 
debt in order to extend credit to a limit of 
$25 to his 400 customers on open accounts. 
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Against unknown odds, John Michalegko is 
betting on the better side of human nature. 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 13, 1968] 
Pro SECRET LABOR BALLOT 
(By Joe Gambatese) 

I read with interest your editorial com- 
ments on February 20 with respect to secret 
ballot ratification of contract offers. 

We at the Chamber think that democracy 
could be brought back to labor relations in 
a much more substantial way if its chief 
benefit, the secret ballot, were more fre- 
quently used. 

We think the secret ballot should be the 
only tool permitted unions in seeking to 
organize employes, A majority vote is the 
best test of the right to represent the work- 
ers but the NLRB sanctions card checks as 
a means to gain bargaining rights. 

We think workers, such as those in the 
copper industry, who have been on strike al- 
most eight months, should have the right 
to decide by secret ballot whether they want 
to extend their strike any longer. 

A secret ballot election held every 30 days 
during a strike would be helpful, because a 
little more democracy in labor relations 
would be a good tonic for an ailing 
beast. 

I hope these thoughts will suggest further 
editorial comment. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
unanimous-consent request has been 
cleared by both sides. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow, notwith- 
standing the fact that we will come in 
at 11 o'clock. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some brief comments on 
the business at hand before the Senate 
today, which I truly hope will be acted 
upon decisively tomorrow. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I think 
that we are facing a critical situation. If 
the Senate cannot respond to the crisis 
we are facing today, then I think it will 
be derelict in its duty. 

I should like to read a news release 
just off the ticker this afternoon: 

Lonpon.—The gold rush and the attack 
on the U.S. dollar worsened today on Eu- 
rope’s bullion markets. A record $19.3 mil- 
lion was bought on the Paris market in less 
than an hour and London and Zurich deal- 
ers reported an avalanche of buying orders. 

Speculators were gambling on a break in 
the official parity price of $35 per ounce de- 
spite pledges by the United States and its 
international gold pool partners to hold the 
line. 

* * . . 

Zurich gold dealers said turnover might 
be 20 times that of a normal day. 


Mr. President, the eyes of the world 
are focused upon the United States of 
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America today, to see whether we will 
renege on our pledge, to see whether 
the longstanding understanding we have 
had with respect to international money 
markets will be adhered to and supported 
by the United States and whether, faced 
with this critical situation, we are going 
to do those necessary things that require 
legislation. 

First of all, immediately, to remove 
the gold cover. 

I advocated that before 500 bankers 
of the Reserve City Bankers Association 
at Boca Raton at its annual meeting in 
the spring of last year. I felt then that 
we should do it at that time when it 
would strengthen the dollar, and do it 
at a time not of crisis, when we could do 
it in an atmosphere of calm reflection 
and have adequate time for debate and a 
full understanding of what we were do- 
ing, and thus see the necessity for taking 
corrective action before we reached the 
kind of crisis we face today. 

However, we did not see fit to act at 
that time. No activity was underway. 
Thus, we face a crisis today. 

I feel also that we must do several 
other things. To remove the gold cover 
would simply not solve the problem. It 
is a band-aid approach to a problem 
which requires major surgery. 

The eyes of the world are focused on 
the United States, to see whether we are 
going to start taking the advice we have 
been giving the rest of the world for the 
past 25 years; namely, to have a sound 
fiscal and monetary policy to come 
close to balancing budgets, not to over- 
commit ourselves abroad or at home, and 
to see that we maintain a sound mone- 
tary system. 

Mr. President, I think that in order to 
do those things we must have a tax in- 
crease. I respectfully find myself in dis- 
agreement with my senior colleague, the 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. I, too, would like to hold off on 
such action, if it were at all possible, but 
I feel that the critical situation today 
indicates that the world looks upon a tax 
increase as a symbol, a symbol as to 
whether the United States of America is 
going to start to pay its bills, whether it 
is going to pay for the war in Vietnam, 
and whether it is going to start to pay for 
the social programs it has enacted into 
law here at home. 

I think, here, that I find myself in 
total agreement with the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. 
I think that we must cut expenses. I 
think the administration will be derelict 
in its duty if it can only ask for a tax 
increase and then continue to spend as 
usual, as if nothing is happening in its 
budgetary program. 

I do not like to cut back on programs 
any more than anyone else, because 
money cut back will affect the people in 
my State of Illinois. But those people, as 
well as all the American people, will 


recognize that we cannot keep doing 
business as usual when we have a war 


abroad, as well as a war right here at 
home. 

I think that if we did enact a tax in- 
crease, and if the administration came in 
and fought for a $6 billion budget cut in 
fiscal 1969, and worked with the Senate 
to find the least desirable projects which 
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could be delayed or taken out of this 
year’s budget, the soundness of the dollar 
would be reaffirmed and, overnight, the 
confidence of the world would be restored 
in the U.S. Congress, in the administra- 
tion, and in the people of this country. 

It will mean that we will have faced 
up to doing what everyone knows we 
have to do. 

We cannot keep running a $30 billion 
to $40 billion potential deficit, as we 
might well end up with if we do not en- 
act a tax increase and reduce expenses. 
If we have another supplementary re- 
quest for the war in Vietnam, we cannot 
possibly have a sound dollar, and we will 
not be able to stop the drain on our gold, 
if we do not adopt some of these things 
which are necessary. 

I therefore urge my colleagues in the 
Senate to move with dispatch to do those 
things which are absolutely necessary, to 
take swift action to remove the gold 
cover, then to move into the area of re- 
duction of expenses, and then to effect a 
tax increase, in order to prove that we 
are a responsible people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur fully with 
what the Senator has just, said. I should 
like to ask him a question about the 
technique of his operation. 

Can we remove the gold support on 
the notes issued by the Federal Reserve 
System and then wait to see what we 
will do about cutting spending and the 
imposition of taxes? 

Mr. PERCY. It will take discipline. I 
know that there is an inclination to feel 
that we should do it as a package. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those are my views. 

Mr. PERCY. I think, as a practical 
matter, that we have to start acting 
immediately, in order to stem the run 
on gold. We have to see that we will 
have a program, as step one, and then 
we can move swiftly into step two, and 
then step three. That leadership must 
come from the administration in this 
area. They are doing two of the three 
steps, but I do not believe the frugal 
budget that was put in was a frugal 
budget. I think there are things which 
can be taken out. 

My distinguished colleague on the 
House Republican side presented his 
thoughts for a $6.5 billion cut in the 
fiscal 1969 budget and restored $2.5 bil- 
lion of that back to spending in the 
urban areas. So that it can be done; it 
will have bipartisan support; but I 
would be very concerned if we waited to 
put that into the total debate, because 
it may take weeks, and I do not think 
we now have the time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
cur fully in what the Senator has said; 
but, in my judgment, I want to reserve 
for myself a defensive measure so that 
I will be able to compel the administra- 
tion to cut expenses and procure the im- 
position of the surtax, by delay in releas- 
ing the 25 percent of the gold support. 

What the Senator has said is in com- 
plete conformity with my views, but I 
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am unwilling to release the whole 25 per- 
cent of the gold support on Federal Re- 
serve notes and then take my chances on 
what the administration will do in cut- 
ting expenses and pressing for the sur- 
tax. I know they want the surtax, but I 
am not so sure they want to cut expenses. 

Mr. PERCY, I certainly would assume, 
and know, that my distinguished col- 
league would have greater infiuence with 
the administration than would the junior 
Senator from Illinois, in the minority 
party; but I certainly will join with the 
Senator from Ohio in any bipartisan 
effort to impress on the administration 
our desire to work with them to reduce 
expenses and increase taxes, to prove to 
the world that we are a sound people, 
that we recognize our responsibilities, 
and that we are going to have a sound 
currency—not by being bolstered and 
supported by our friends—which is a 
humiliating experience for this the great- 
est country on earth—but by our own 
actions here at home. I will cooperate in 
every way I can. 

Mr. President, I wish now to make a 
few more remarks on this matter. 

The situation in which the Senate 
finds itself with regard to the pending 
legislation is not a particularly happy 
one. I think we all like to approach con- 
sideration of a bill with the feeling we 
have some options in the situation—that 
we have at least some alternatives in the 
courses of action that are open to us. 
Regrettably, in this matter we have no 
realistic options. 

The debate on the bill has made 
abundantly clear that removal of the 
25-percent gold backing from our Fed- 
eral Reserve notes represents no real so- 
lution to the problem of maintaining the 
strength of the dollar. My views on the 
matter are set out at length in the mi- 
nority views of the report of the com- 
mittee on the bill. I was proud to join 
with the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee [Mr. BENNETT] and my able 
colleague on the committee, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] in ex- 
pressing my concern for the policies and 
practices that have lead us to this serious 
situation. I should like to take this op- 
portunity to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] for 
the magnificent contribution to the de- 
bate which he made yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I would be the last one 
to say that this legislation will solve the 
serious problems facing the dollar and 
the international monetary system. But 
at the same time I think we all have to 
recognize that failure to pass the bill 
could very well precipitate a serious 
crisis of confidence. 

Had we moved earlier to remove the 
gold cover, we might have preserved some 
flexibility. We might have some options. 
As it is, we do not have the initiative in 
the situation. I feel as frustrated as any- 
one that the scope of the impact of our 
action will be a small and temporary one. 
But I do hope that we will make the most 
of what can be done. In my judgment, 
we should remove the gold backing com- 
pletely and unconditionally, and we 
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should not delay. I state this most strong- 
ly, although I have sympathy for the 
spirit with which amendments have been 
offered. 

For the news of today and the past 
week makes crystal clear that grave 
doubts exists overseas about the willing- 
ness of the United States to continue its 
policy of selling gold on demand at $35 
an ounce. Many central bankers and pri- 
vate speculators believe, wrongly I feel, 
that a change in U.S. gold policy is in 
the offing. The evidence lies in the strong 
current demand for gold on the European 
markets. 

If we fail to pass this bill, we will in 
effect be telling the world that the United 
States may, after all, renege on its com- 
mitment to maintain the dollar “good as 
gold.” I am not one of those who believes 
that the United States should send its 
last bar of gold overseas. I think, if we 
take fundamental action now to exercise 
fiscal and monetary responsibility at 
home, that will not be necessary. The 
facts are that the U.S. economy—not 
gold—stands behind the dollar. And it is 
the lack of confidence in our ability to 
prudently manage our fiscal affairs here 
at home that lies at the heart of the 
present crisis. 

But at this point in time—with gold 
fever mounting around the world—I 
simply do not believe we can afford to 
add substance to the rumors that this 
country might raise the price of gold, 
embargo gold sales, or otherwise uni- 
laterally change the basis of the present 
world monetary system. 

I certainly will acknowledge the pres- 
ent world monetary system is not sacred. 
It obviously is in need of strengthening. 
But this should only be done in coopera- 
tion with other leading powers. Any uni- 
lateral approach could well lead to inter- 
national financial chaos. 

Several actions should clearly accom- 
pany the removal of the gold cover. First, 
we should reassure our foreign creditors 
that this country can control inflation 
through the exercise of fiscal and mone- 
tary discipline. 

Second, we should use all of our in- 
fluence to initiate international discus- 
sions on basic reform of the international 
monetary system that will make these 
recurring crises a thing of the past. 

I believe that European central bank- 
ers will cooperate in this effort. We are 
all in the same boat, and they know it. 
They are already showing their willing- 
ness to cooperate in preserving the pres- 
ent system. We should let them know by 
our actions that this country will go on 
playing by the established rules of the 
game. But at the same time, I want this 
country to make it clear that the inter- 
ests of the entire free world require some 
basic changes in the system. 

Many ideas exist on how this might be 
done. Certainly, the first step should be 
the creation of special drawing rights 
by the IMF at the earliest possible 
moment. Additional actions will probably 
be required, but this represents an im- 
portant—and basic—first step in the 
right direction. 

I would be against the pending bill if 
I thought for a moment that it would 
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cause us to delay imposing needed basic 
remedies. I earnestly hope that it will 
not have that effect. Events of recent 
weeks have made too clear the need for 
fundamental action and the conse- 
quences of failure to act in a responsible 
way. 

Mr. President, we must not fail our 
obligations in world monetary affairs by 
failing to take this step. But more im- 
portantly, we must not fail in our re- 
sponsibilities to the world monetary sys- 
tem and to the stability of the world 
economy to follow through with mean- 
ingful actions directed at the heart of 
the matter. We must bring our domestic 
budget into responsible balance. We 
must take meaningful, long-range steps 
to redress our balance-of- payments 
deficit and we must accelerate progress 
toward world monetary reforms. The 
most urgent of these, as an immediate 
matter, is the first: the budget. For un- 
less we demonstrate to the world that 
the United States can and will discipline 
itself and restore order to its fiscal af- 
fairs, we will have accomplished very 
little today in the way of temporarily 
restoring confidence in the dollar. 

A basic decision by the administration 
and the Congress to reduce the fiscal 1969 
budget by $6 billion or more and to in- 
crease corporate and personal income 
taxes would psychologically do more to 
restore confidence of the world in the 
integrity, determination, and respecta- 
bility of the American people than any 
other action we can take outside of hon- 
orably ending the war in Vietnam. We 
would not have to worry about the gold 
cover. We would have a sound dollar be- 
cause we would be a sounder people and 
country. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR MUNDT 
TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the prayer and the disposition of 
the reading of the Journal, Senator 
ee be recognized for not to exceed 1 

our. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


POSITION OF SENATOR MORSE ON 
MONRONEY AMENDMENT TO UR- 


GENT SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, H.R. 15399 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I an- 
nounce that on Monday last, during the 
consideration of the urgent supplemental 
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appropriation, H.R. 15399, Senator MORSE 
would have voted in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. As noted in 
the Recorp, Senator Morse was neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate at the 
time of that vote. 


VOTES ON THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is the 
best judgment of the leadership that 
there will be votes on Thursday and Fri- 
day, and I would urge all Senators to 
guide themselves accordingly. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 14, 1968, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 13, 1968: 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
George C. Roeming, of Maryland, to be an 
Examiner in Chief, U.S. Patent Office, vice 
Malcolm F. Bailey, resigned. 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
Wilbur H. Dillahunty, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years, vice Robert 
D. Smith, Jr., resigned. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
CONNECTICUT 
William L. Keller, Bridgeport, Conn., in 
place of R. F. Neary, retired. 
Alfred C. Dion, Putnam, Conn., in place 
of F. X. Vadnais, retired. 


IDAHO 


Ned F. Gibler, Kooskia, Idaho, in place of 

E. T. Gilroy, retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Don H. Fisher, Dongola, Ill., in place of 
L. H. Karraker, retired. 

Eugene Wallace, Galatia, III., in place of 
W. W. Bird, transferred. 

Oreetha A. Peterson, New Bedford, Ill., in 
place of T. A. Lathrop, retired. 

Joanne P. Stevens, New Haven, Ill., in place 
of Kate Wilson, retired. 

Florence T. Lally, Sublette, III., in place of 
A, A. Lauer, retired. 

Fred N. Young, Texico, Ill., in place of F. S. 
Woodrome, retired. 

John T. Aleksick, Zeigler, III., in place of 
G. E. Perrine, retired. 


INDIANA 
Wilbur D. Hall, Orleans, Ind., in place of 
J. F. Limp, retired. 
IOWA 


Hugo N. Kilburg, Spragueville, Iowa, in 
place of Margaret Sullivan, retired. 


KANSAS 


Harold W. Tacha, Jennings, Kans., in place 
of A. H. Beers, retired. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
John C. Hancock, Lincoln, Mass., in place 
of R. I. Morey, transferred. 
MINNESOTA 
Elsie M. Sorensen, Freeborn, Minn., in place 
of R. B. Miller, Sr., retired. 
MISSOURI 


J. Wallace Calton, Grovespring, Mo., in 
place of A. E. Hightower, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


Ivan J. Andersen, Marquette, Nebr., in 
place of O. T. Carlson, retired. 


NEVADA 


George H. Smith, Zephyr Cove, Nev., in 
place of N. C. Gilmore, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


Lou E. Pruit, Silver City, N. Mex., in place 
of W. D. Reams, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Louis Belkin, Bellmore, N.Y., in place of 
W. A. Clukies, retired. 


Thomas J. Smith, Williston Park, N.Y., in 

place of E. P. Luc, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

John E. Morton, Altamahaw, N.C., in place 
of A. S. Crumpton, retired. 

Richard H. Kissell, Jr., Biscoe, N.C., in place 
of R. L. Long, removed. 

Joseph A, Allen, Gastonia, N.C., in place of 
W. M. Parris, retired. 

Michael C. Whalen, Icard, N.C., in place of 
J. L. Whalen, deceased. 

John D. Erwin, Pineville, N.C., in place of 
L. E. Ardrey, retired. 

Janice B. Hobbs, Tyner, N.C., in place of 
N. L. Privott, retired. 

Juanita J. Hicks, Vilas, N.C., in place of 
R. R. Dugger, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Marlowe I. Berg, Hope, N. Dak., in place of 
D. C. Hawley, removed. 


OHIO 
Kenneth E. Darling, Attica, Ohio, in place 
of I. U. Smeltz, deceased. 
Reynold J. Sentieri, Galion, Ohio, in place 
of L. B. Secrest, retired. 
Thomas J. Willis, Hamden, Ohio, in place 
of F. M. Gerty, retired. 
Joseph D. Conner, Jewett, Ohio, in place of 
O. B. Stahl, retired. 
Alfred F. Heidemann, Nevada, Ohio, in 
place of L. M. Keller, deceased. 
Dwayne L, Mathias, Phillipsburg, Ohio, in 
place of L, C. Hoke, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Helen M. Kimmel, Lavelle, Pa., in place of 
E. E, Snyder, retired. 
PUERTO RICO 
Candido F. Molinari, Quebradillas, P.R., in 
place of F. P. Hernandez, retired. 
Trinidad T. Melendez, Santa Isabel, P.R., in 
place of H. P. de Berrios, retired. 
Frank O. Auger, Vega Alta, P.R., in place 
of Josefa Alvarez, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Paul P. Robinson, Lancaster, S.C., in place 
of R. H. Billings, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


George E. May, Aberdeen, S. Dak., in place 
of Edwin Stromwall, deceased. 
John F. Ripple, Lesterville, S. Dak., in place 
of R. G. Dupic, retired. 
TENNESSEE 


James M. Russell, Collierville, Tenn., in 
place of T. H. Rutledge, transferred. 
TEXAS 
Daniel T. Bailey, Jr., Longview, Texas, in 
place of Guy Wetzel, retired. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The “Forward America” Program of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, during the 
past month we have read a great deal 
about the Federal Government’s concern 
over the crisis in the cities. But we should 
not overlook the equal concern of busi- 
ness and industry over our urban prob- 
lems. 

As the ranking Republican member of 
the Subcommittee on Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs, I can report that the sub- 
committee’s current activities reflect an 
equal degree of concern in this area also. 

On February 22, Allan Shivers, former 
Governor of my State of Texas and presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, called the domestic urban 
challenge today “no less serious than the 
great international challenges we faced 
in World Wars I and II.” 

Mr. Shivers made this statement while 
introducing the national chamber’s “For- 
ward America” program in Washington, 
D.C. Under this approach, businessmen 
are encouraged and assisted to seek solu- 
tions to urban problems by working with 
other community groups, all of whose re- 
sources and support are needed for suc- 
cess. This organizational approach was 
developed and tested by the chamber 
over a period of 8 years and reportedly 
has achieved considerable success in a 
number of communities. 

Because I consider Mr. Shivers’ speech 
and the Forward America approach both 
significant and representative of busi- 
ness and industry’s concern with the ur- 
ban crisis, I recommend them to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORWARD AMERICA 
(Remarks of Allan Shivers, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, at 
press luncheon, Washington, D.C., Febru- 

ary 22, 1968) 

In behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
National Chamber and the entire National 
Chamber federation, I welcome you to this 
important luncheon. 

We are happy to have with us representa- 
tives of major national organizations that 
represent important segments of every com- 
munity in the land. By accepting this invita- 
tion, these organizations symbolize what the 
National Chamber’s Forward America effort 
is all about. 

These times are trying times. Our nation 
is faced with domestic problems that seem to 
defy solution. Our cities, regardless of size, 
are challenged by complex problems—educa- 
tion, employment, civil unrest, housing— 
problems ranging from poverty to pollution. 

No thinking citizen can help but be 
alarmed by these problems. 

Every responsible organization and group 
realizes that, in seeking solutions, they have 
common concerns and interests. 


Our challenge—now—is to move beyond 
common concern to concerted action. 

Our domestic challenge today is no less 
serious than the great international chal- 
lenges we faced in World Wars I and II. The 
dedication and the spirit that arose in every 
commuinty to meet those challenges are 
needed today. These times demand nothing 
less than an all-out dedication and commit- 
ment to work together. 

Through Forward America, the National 
Chamber hopes businessmen and business 
organizations throughout the country can 
extend the hand of help and cooperation on 
community problems, and—most impor- 
tant—can do so with other groups making 
up communities. 

This is why it is so important—and we are 
so pleased—that the great organizations rep- 
resented here today are with us. This “mix” 
of organizations reflects the kind of coopera- 
tive action needed in every community, and 
the kind being encouraged by Forward Amer- 
ica. 

Forward America is a realistic effort. For- 
ward America makes no promises except to 
offer a mechanism for mobilizing community 
resources, including business leadership and 
know-how. Forward America does not de- 
prive organizations of their independence. 
Obviously, the National Chamber and the 
organizations represented here today have 
their own views on many issues facing the 
nation. Forward America does not presup- 
pose that we must all see eye-to-eye on all 
questions in order to work together on com- 
munity problems that mutually affect us all. 

Forward America is not another program 
to be over-laid on communities already con- 
fused by the maze of programs already ex- 
isting. Forward America is a process—a way 
of bringing people and existing programs 
together to encourage coordination and 
cooperation. 

Forward America is not new. This nation 
has been dedicated throughout its history 
to the concept of grassroots action and 
to the need of working together to achieve 
mutual goals. Through the past eight years, 
the National Chamber has been experiment- 
ing with various approaches that can offer 
communities in this modern age an orga- 
nizational framework that can return more 
decision-making to more people. Our cities 
have long ago outgrown the New England 
town meeting. But, the need for broad- 
based citizenship action is greater today 
than ever before. Forward America suggests 
ways by which this can be obtained. It is 
& process that has been tried in a number 
of American communities, large and small. 
It is not a panacea. But, it can produce the 
kind of citizenship commitment that can 
work amazing results in communities. 

We offer the Forward America concept to 
cities and towns everywhere in the nation. 
We believe that this effort goes hand in hand 
with others such as the Urban Coalition, 
which are also seeking to bring people to- 
gether for more coordinated and effective 
action. We hope that all the organizations 
here today and many others can inform their 
memberships about Forward America, and 
can work with businessmen and business 
organizations to organize the kind of action 
Forward America offers. 

As for the National Chamber, it will ded- 
icate its resources to help in any way it 
can any community desirous of organizing 
its people so as to mobilize the resources 
needed to meet its problems. 

We should emphasize that Forward Amer- 
ica is but one of a number of efforts the 
National Chamber is making to approach 
our urban crisis. ‘ 


I would now like to present Mr. Arch N. 
Booth, Executive Vice President of the Na- 
tional Chamber, who will summarize the Na- 


tional Chamber’s over-all approach and 
place the Forward America effort in 
perspective. 


FORWARD AMERICA: A PROCESS FOR MOBILIZING 
TOTAL COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


(By the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C.) 
INTRODUCTION 


Today, in this most advanced nation in 
the world, most of us in all walks of life are 
concerned about the future of our commu- 
nities. We are disturbed by problems that 
seem to defy solutions, Many of us are 
frustrated by the lack of opportunity to play 
an effective role in shaping the community 
in which we live and work. 

Despite our democratic traditions and 
abundance, we have had trouble finding ways 
to mobilize our community’s resources; to 
achieve the coordinated effort that commu- 
nity progress demands. 

In the meantime, our community prob- 
lems intensify. 

This is a central problem of our times: the 
need to find and establish practical ways for 
all of us to work together for the common 
good of our communities and, in turn, the 
nation. 

The need is clear. 

The question is How? 

Forward America: A process for Mobilizing 
Total Community Resources, suggests ways 
by which this can be done. And it identifies 
the important role American business and 
chambers of commerce can play in the effort. 

This document defines a concept as well as 
a process. It reflects the actual experiences of 
cities, large and small, where in recent years 
this concept and process have contributed to 
progress. 

Forward America is not a panacea, It offers 
no pat solutions to problems. Nor does it 
answer all questions on how the process of 
coordinating people and resources in any 
given community can be achieved. But it does 
offer the basic concepts needed for commu- 
nity action and the essential, practical in- 
gredients needed to mobilize community re- 
sources to meet common objectives. 

This booklet provides only a general de- 
scription of Forward America. The National 
Chamber will provide additional aids in the 
months ahead to complement this booklet. 
These will help interested communities un- 
derstand their problems better. These aids 
will also help communities get the process 
discussed in this booklet organized and into 
motion. The National Chamber's field staff 
will stand ready to help. 

The foundation upon which Forward 
America stands is the fact that today’s prob- 
lems require sound analysis and judgment 
for solutions; the conviction that solving 
community problems requires the coordi- 
nated effort of all interested persons and 
groups; the recognition that people are seek- 
ing more satisfying opportunities to in- 
volve themselves in community affairs; the 
realization by business and professional peo- 
ple, local chambers of commerce and associa- 
tions that they can and must play a broader 
role in their community. 

Forward America builds upon this founda- 
tion to offer a way by which you can join 
together with others to secure a better fu- 
ture for yourself and your community. 

ArcH N. BOOTH; 


FORWARD AMERICA: WHAT IT IS 


Every community in the United States can 
be a better community. Every community 
has unmet needs. New resources are impor- 
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tant to meet these needs, but just as impor- 
tant is a means of arriving at sound decisions 
to apply resources effectively. 

Communities are composed of people and 
groups of different persuasions, interests and 
desires. The problem comes in relating their 
differing objectives to the welfare of the 
community as a whole. 

More people today are concerned about 
more community matters than ever before. 
More people today are joining groups that 
involve themselves in community affairs. 
Ironically, however, there has been no com- 
parable growth in the opportunity for in- 
volvement that is satisfying to people. In 
most places, there is no common forum for 
different groups to discuss problems together. 
There is no common access to the expert 
knowledge needed to explore problems ob- 
jectively. There is no common precedure to 
develop consensus and make decisions on 
many matters of great public concern. There 
are only limited opportunities for people 
and groups to pull together. 

Fragmentation characterizes modern 
America—fragmentation in government 
among local, state, and federal activities; 
fragmentation among groups of differing 
ethnic, racial and religious backgrounds; 
fragmentation within these groups them- 
selves; fragmentation among interest groups, 
such as business, labor and civic organiza~ 
tions. 

Fragmentation leads to communication 
gaps among groups, to uncoordinated efforts, 
to lack of cooperation, to mistrust and suspi- 
cion. 

Diverse interests and views are a normal 
and welcomed part of American life. But, 
the failure of diverse interests to work to- 
gether on matters of concern to the whole 
community results in a splintering of effort 
that is a serious obstacle to attacking com- 
munity problems. 

No one group in a cummunity recognizes 
or fully understands all the problems facing 
that community, such as schools, sewage dis- 
posal, housing, race relations and industrial 
and downtown development—to suggest only 
a few. No group has the expertise to analyze 
all problems and suggest all solutions. No 
one group—not the affluent or the poor, the 
privileged or the disadvantaged, government 
or voluntary organizations, business or la- 
bor—can muster the consensus needed to 
mobilize all the resources for solving major 
problems, 

Today’s problems are complex and inter- 
connected. Solutions require the ccordina- 
tion of resources. Solutions require effort 
mounted on a broad front to see a commu- 
nity’s problems in relation to one another so 
that they can be analyzed properly; so that 
agreement on priorities can be obtained. 
This calls for a concerted effort in every 
community to bring people and groups to- 
gether for discussion of community goals and 
of problems standing in the way of these 
goals, for analysis of problems, and for con- 
sensus on priorities and solutions. 

Forward America suggests how the people 
of a community can organize for action. It 
is a voluntary effort to encourage and help 
develop working relationships among 
groups—government, economic, religious, 
cultural, labor, civil rights, neighborhood, 
civic and others—to mobilize community 
resources. 

This is not a governmental mechanism, 
although its success requires participation 
and cooperation of government. It is not a 
funding mechanism, although’ part of its 
function will be to explore ways to pay for 
problem solutions. It is a process, a way of 
getting things done; a way to help overcome 
the effects of fragmentation in our urban 
society; a way to get action to lessen many 
problems in our communities. 

Forward America brings together people 
and groups in a community to (1) identify 
mutual objectives; (2) name problems block- 
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ing achievement of such objectives; (3) ex- 
amine available alternatives for solving those 
problems; (4) establish priorities; and (5) 
take action. 

Chambers of commerce are logical chan- 
nels to introduce Forward America into com- 
munities. They have a tradition of leadership 
in community and state affairs. Normally, 
they are the basic organization through 
which businessmen work toward community 
goals. Since business resources are crucial 
to community success, the involvement of 
local chambers of commerce is an impor- 
tant aspect of the program. 

One reason most chambers hold key posi- 
tions is that they have professional staffs. 
These staffs can coordinate business effort. 
They can provide continuity and expertise 
to the community work of business and pro- 
fessional people. Chambers of commerce can 
be especially helpful in developing and 
strengthening liaisons with other groups that 
are also staffed and working on community 
problems. In many states and communities, 
chambers already perform these functions. 

Where chambers are not doing so, business 
and professional people need to reappraise 
the basic role of their chamber in the com- 
munity. The day when local chambers can 
limit their activities to promotion or strictly 
to economic issues is past. The times demand 
broad business involvement in community 
affairs through modern chambers of com- 
merce, organized and staffed to lead and 
support such involvement, 

Mobilizing total community resources in 
the way suggested by this booklet calls for 
determination and effort, But the job is being 
done. Many cities are proving this to be an 
approach that works. 

How does Forward America differ from 
other approaches being suggested to com- 
bine the efforts of groups to fight urban prob- 
lems? 

First, it encourages participation of all 
responsible groups and citizens in a com- 
munity. It does not limit participation to 
select groups or individuals, 

Second, it recognizes the benefits people 
gain by involying themselves in urban efforts 
through organizations that represent their 
interests. For example, business and profes- 
sional men benefit by channeling their ef- 
forts through chambers of commerce, trade 
or professional organizations. Similarly, labor 
can work through its organizations, civil 
rights groups through theirs, and so on. 

Third, it does not create a new superstruc- 
ture in any community, or add another so- 
called “program.” It is a process through 
which existing groups can work together for 
common community goals while retaining 
their own identities and protecting their 
own interests. 

Fourth, it encourages action on a broad 
range of problems facing communities. It 
discourages piecemeal approaches to a few 
problems only. It guides the community in 
determining its own major problems, instead 
of adopting “urgent needs” with accompany- 
ing “crash” solutions that have been trans- 
planted from other cities. It emphasizes the 
value of tackling problems on a local pri- 
ority basis after careful study. 

Fifth, Forward America has only a local 
voice. It has no national policy-making 
counterpart. There can be, therefore, no con- 
fusion caused by conflicting local and Na- 
tional policy objectives or declarations. Yet, 
local groups participating in the process con- 
tinue their alliance with their counterpart 
national organizations. While so doing, they 
all have full opportunity to contribute to 
the betterment of their own community. 


FORWARD AMERICA: HOW IT WORKS 

Who should begin the Forward America 
effort in a community? 

Obvious choices are the people already 
known for initiating ideas and convincing 
others. They are the influential leaders who 
regularly give of their time, resources and 
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ability for the progress of the area. The head 
of the chamber of commerce, for example, is 
@ likely person to form an initial group of 
business and professional people, labor lead- 
ers, civil rights leaders, women’s club officers, 
government officials and other such people to 
discuss the Forward America concept and 
process. 

These leaders will see significant advan- 
tages for them in the approach. It can pos- 
sibly save them time, effort and money by 
coordinating the efforts they ordinarily 
would make as separate citizens each con- 
tributing to separate community goals. Each 
leader will be able to fit himself into the 
process in his most logical role—concen- 
trating on the things he does best and likes 
best. 

The advantages to all of the responsible 
groups these leaders represent are also quite 
clear. The coordinated approach brings 
groups together to promote the best interests 
of the area. No group is left out. All can 
participate to the extent they want. 

Defining the community 

At this early stage it is important that 
leaders define the “community” in which 
the Forward America effort will operate. A 
“community” is an area whose occupants 
share mutual concerns, but this area may 
be a neighborhood, a municipality, a metro- 
politan complex or a region comprising a 
number of municipalities or counties. 

The way “community” is defined will de- 
termine the kinds of problems that can be 
attacked by the process. described in this 
booklet. The more comprehensive the area, 
the more comprehensive can be the objec- 
tives of the effort. For example, a small 
suburb in a metropolitan area that defines 
itself as a “community” may well be able to 
develop a unified architectural plan for its 
business district, but it may be powerless to 
control air pollution if that problem's roots 
go beyond the suburb, 

Thus, a key decision in Forward America 
is how comprehensive are its objectives. If 
the aim is a true total approach, the initia- 
tors may want to consider discussing the 
process with leaders of other adjoining com- 
munities making up the total area. 


Identifying leaders 


Identifying people to be prime movers in 
Forward America should be done with care. 
The presumption that all people of central 
importance in a community are generally 
known is false. Many go unrecognized by 
most people and others prefer not to have 
their names thrust before the public. But 
leaders of influence are essential to the suc- 
cess of any action. Their interest and sup- 
port—their involvement—should be assured 
before proceeding. 

Normally, the search for leaders will go 
unpublicized. Until a sizable number of 
them is convinced that the time is right 
for Forward American, no purpose is served 
by publicity. 


Determining what is needed to organize total 
community participation 


When there is general agreement among 
enough leaders to initiate the process they 
may want to assume the job of serving as 
an executive or steering group to guide op- 
erations. They will then want to obtain the 
supporting services that will be needed. The 
board of directors of a chamber of com- 
merce is in a position to offer these services. 
A chamber of commerce in most communi- 
ties is an organizational leader and it has 
staff and other resources to undergird the 
job of mobilizing community resources. Fur- 
ther, its members have the prestige, knowl- 
edge, the communications opportunities and 
the leadership to give continuing life to an 
area program such as Forward America. 

At the same time, the executive group will 
want to obtain a comprehensive statement 
of population, economic and social trends 
and projections for the community. This 
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statement can later give all participants an 
opportunity to see where the community is 
headed; to forecast what may happen if no 
areawide action is taken, and to decide 
whether or not they like that probable course 
of events. 

The executive group will most probably 
need to invite others to develop the data 
for the trends and projections statement. 
Government statisticians, business market- 
ing specialists, educators, librarians, utility 
officials are the kinds of people who have 
background for such an assignment. 

In addition, the leaders heading up For- 
ward America should participate in a pre- 
liminary series of discussion meetings (usu- 
ally three, at least) on community affairs 
and on the concept and process of mobiliz- 
ing community resources, Such meetings can 
give the executive group the fundamentals 
necessary for them to identify the kinds of 
persons and groups who should be involved, 
the organizational structure needed to make 
the process work, and to map plans and 
time schedules. 

Involving people 

Once the initiators agree on general di- 
rection and method, they can put the idea 
of Forward America before the leaders of all 
responsible organizations in the city not yet 
included, and before the citizens as a whole.* 
All organizations that represent interests of 
people in the area have a logical role. All 
citizens should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Getting word to them will require 
substantial communication efforts. 

Several methods can be used to gain this 
participation, none of which are exclusive of 
the others. Personal contacts by members 
of the executive group can be most impor- 
tant. Forums or congresses attended by the 
heads of all organizations or the public at 
large offer another avenue. In large cities, 
such public meetings can be held on a 
“neighborhood” basis, Still other methods 
are sustained TV, radio and newspaper cam- 
paigns, or direct mailings, including opinion 
polls and questionnaires. Methods which in- 
clude direct personal contact are the most 
satisfying and effective. 


Identifying goals and problems 


In this initial contact with community- 
wide group leaders or the public at large, the 
basic ideas for mobilizing community re- 
sources can be presented and discussed. The 
trends and projections for the community 
can be reviewed, as can the advantages of 
getting together to help meet the challenges 
these trends and projections may mean. Most 
important, broad community goals and ob- 
jectives can be defined and given priorities. 
Some of the critical obstacles that stand in 
their way can be identified. Thus, people are 
given a chance to be involved at the outset 
in some of the key decisions and issues affect- 
ing their community. 

Studying problems 

Once the goals of a community have been 
defined and given priorities; once some of 
the problems in the way of these goals have 
been identified, the next step is to study these 
problems and find ways to solve them. 

In every city there is a reservoir of infor- 
mation on local problems. Research reports, 
planning studies and statements of fact and 
opinion by experts are frequently at hand but 
seldom have been widely considered or im- 
plemented, These kinds of information can 
be gathered by small committees of ex- 
perts and other people assigned to study 
specific problems, Many of the people who 
can contribute to these study committees 
can be recruited through the various com- 


*Depending on local circumstances, this 
stage of Forward America may be limited to 
communications with group leaders only, de- 
laying full involvement until a later point 
in time. 
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munications media discussed above, includ- 
ing the forum or congress for leaders or for 
the public at large. 

In addition to defining problems, these 
same committees can suggest ways to over- 
come them. In some cases, feasible solutions 
may not be known, arid the committees will 
want to recommend more research, possibly 
by outside experts. Ample time should be 
allowed for the committees to make these 
studies. Quick answers should be discouraged. 

With a number of such study committees 
at work, the extent of, and available solutions 
for, many problems can be determined. In- 
volving leaders and members of many groups 
in these studies assures a comprehensive per- 
spective on a problem and helps the com- 
munity understand how one problem may be 
related to others and may affect the area in 
several ways. This, in turn, helps identify the 
resources needed to solve the problems. It 
also identifies the people, groups and agen- 
cies that can provide the resources. 

Substantial publicity to the work of these 
committees will help generate awareness and 
public understanding and support. 


Developing priorities € 

Another kind of job needed in the Forward 
America process is sifting the reports and 
recommendations of study ‘committees—and 
selecting the problems and solutions that 
should receive priority attention. This job 
is best done in two steps. 

First, some initial sorting must be made. 
Extremely good judgment is needed to do 
this properly. 

Here is where the executive group or an- 
other group of top leaders of the area can 
make a key contribution. People who are ac- 
customed to viewing the community as a 
whole and in perspective should be assigned 
the job of suggesting priorities. Key .com- 
munity leaders should have. this responsibil- 
ity. But, in no case should they presume to 
speak for all groups. Their conclusions should 
not be final. 

This is why a second step is needed. Pre- 
liminary suggestions for priorities can be put 
before another forum of organization leaders 
or the public at large to get a judgment on 
priorities and on alternate approaches. to 
solutions. Before this second forum convenes, 
the suggestions for priorities should be 
placed before the entire community with 
sufficient time for review and basic under- 
standing. This can be done through the news 
media and special publications. 

Assigning responsibility for action 

The forum decisions point the way to the 
next step: Action. Some action will logically 
be governmental; other action will be private, 
frequently through voluntary organizations. 
Customarily, the executive group will re- 
quest the most appropriate unit of govern- 
ment or the most appropriate voluntary or- 
ganization to assume responsibility for ac- 
tion, Unless an action is pinpointed for 
which there is no capable organization to 
assume responsibility, the executive group of 
Forward America should refrain from becom- 
ing an action group itself, or from creating 
new action groups in the community. A car- 
dinal feature of the process is that it does not 
create a new “layer” of control or organiza- 
tion. It upgrades group action by bringing all 
interests together to work cooperatively but 
independently. Organizations concerned with 
community problems not included among 
the highest priority needs are encouraged to 
continue their efforts, hopefully in a new and 
more favorable environment of public aware- 
ness. 


Reviewing, reporting and revising 


The executive group that has guided the 
approach up to this point should review pe- 
riodically and report progress to the com- 
munity. The group should plan for subse- 
quent meetings of community leaders or 
the public at large, as needed. In this way, 
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responsible groups will continue to have a 
part as the future of the area is charted. 

Forward America is a continuing process. 
Community conditions change. Problems 
change. Priorities will change. Forward 
America, not being a project, does not start 
and end: When one priority is successfully 
achieved, the next is tackled or a new priority 
is selected as a result of changing circum- 
stances. When leaders retire or resign from 
the effort, they are replaced by people of 
equal competence and stature, This is why 
the process places emphasis on the involve- 
ment of organizations. Organizations provide 
the continuity necessary for the process to 
stay alive from year to year. 

Throughout this pamphlet, there is em- 
phasis on the role of groups and group lead- 
ers in the Forward America process. This 
approach reflects the recognition that Amer- 
icans tend to express their views and seek 
important goals through the voluntary asso- 
ciations they make—in churches, business 
and professional organizations, labor unions, 
civil rights groups, civic, fraternal, neighbor- 
hood, and social organizations, But organiza- 
tions are people and the process is designed 
to serve not organizations per se, but people. 

Thus, the decisions reached and the recom- 
mendations proposed under Forward America 
must reflect the desires and goals of people 
and must flow from their involvement in the 
process. A well-run process will be open to 
the widest range of people—whether they 
participate as group representatives or as 
individuals—and its ultimate viability will 
depend on widespread citizen support for the 
consensus Forward America represents. There 
will be plenty of work for all those who want 
to be involved. There must also be ample 
opportunity to reach out through the com- 
munity to all the people—formally organized 
groups or not—to know their needs and hopes 
and test their support for a community con- 
sensus on problems and actions. 

This is the Forward America idea. 

It has generated satisfaction equally for 
the voluntary organization leader, the officer 
of government and the private citizen in a 
number of communities. 

It is an approach required for more posi- 
tive direction to community growth and de- 
velopment. It may well provide the type of 
decisions and actions upon which the sur- 
vival of our voluntary organizations and even 
our communities depend. 


Dollars for Gold 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against removing the assurance of pro- 
tecting our remaining supply of gold at 
Fort Knox. The vote to do this in the 
House was only 199 to 190. The bill passed 
because of strong administration arm- 
twisting and a personal plea from our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

At this hour, the financial wolves are 
howling at the door to our gold vaults 
already. Some urge an increase in the 
price of gold in US. dollars. This, of 
course, would be an admission that our 
dollars have cheapened; that inflation 
has cut deeply into their purchasing 
power, and that the financial policies of 
the present administration have also 
failed us—along with this same admin- 
istration’s notorious failures in foreign 
policy and in other fields at home, princi- 
pally the public safety. ~ 
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But perhaps few Americans realize the 
windfall profits that would go to the 
Soviet Union and France should the price 
of gold be increased. This is precisely 
what both these nations have intended 
to result from their gold acquisitions over 
recent years. This is an understandable 
objective from a Communist nation but 
it is disgraceful from our erstwhile ally, 
France. 

On this subject, I commend to the at- 
tention of all who are concerned by the 
fiscal crisis that is upon us the following 
excellent editorial from today’s Wall 
Street Journal. This editorial succinctly 
points out that if we would but get our 
own house in order, our budget in order, 
and our Government operating in the 
black, that pressure would be off the dol- 
lar in short order. 

Mr. Speaker, our dismal fiscal crisis is 
just one more compelling reason for the 
American people to elect a Republican 
President this year. Four more years of 
L. B. J. would indeed break the bank. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

BETTER THAN GOLD 

Influential bankers and economists are 
urging the Government to move toward an 
increase in the price of gold, as Lee Silber- 
man reported in this newspaper recently. 
Most of them recognize the advice for what 
it is, the counsel of despair. 

Despite all of the official assurances of sta- 
bility, a continuation of present policies be- 
fore long will shrink the U.S. gold stock to a 
point where some drastic action will become 
inevitable. If the gold price is not raised the 
Government may have to stop selling gold 
or abandon the metal altogether. Instead of 
waiting stoically for a messy situation at 
best, why not try to raise the gold price in 
an orderly fashion? 

One trouble is that a price increase pre- 
sumably would require unanimous agree- 
ment of major Western countries, something 
that has of late been difficult to achieve on 
any topic. Once a conference was called, 
moreover, a speculative run on gold would 
become almost a certainty. An orderly gold- 
price rise therefore is almost a contradiction 
in terms. 

Even if it were somehow possible to put 
through a price increase without thoroughly 
disrupting international financial markets, 
the result might be a good deal less than 
Salubrious. For one thing, if the U.S. went 
back on its oft-reaffirmed pledge to maintain 
the $35 price, how much credence would 
the world put in pledges to retain the new 
level? 

Actually, a price boost—with its windfall 
profits for the likes of France, Russia and 
South Africa—would do nothing at all to 
improve the long-term U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position. This country could go on 
pouring out gold a while longer but, assum- 
ing no changes in basic policies, its gold 
sooner or later would be gone. 

What must be done is to change those 
basic policies. It must be done, that is, unless 
the Government relishes the notion of plung- 
ing the U.S. into the sort of currency chaos 
that so long has been unhappily character- 
istic of a number of South American nations. 

The changes are simple enough in prin- 
ciple; only the political will so far is lacking. 
They involve nothing more than the injec- 
tion of genuine responsibility into the na- 
tion's fiscal and monetary policies. If the 
Government wants the world to believe the 
dollar is sound, it’s going to have to start 
acting accordingly. 

More responsible policies could have, and 
should have, been adopted several years ago 
with little or no shock to the economy. The 
longer they are put off, the greater the im- 
pact is sure to become, 
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The gold drain of recent years has stemmed 
from a number of factors, one of which is 
admittedly the Vietnam war. But other coun- 
tries certainly would not be so eager to trade 
dollars for gold were they firmly confident 
that the dollar is, as the U.S. keeps contend- 
ing, just as good as gold. 

For that reason gold serves a useful pur- 
pose in the U.S.: It keeps annoying the 
policy-makers. True, they can postpone ef- 
fective corrective action by doing all sorts of 
things, curbing private foreign investment, 
taxing purchasers of foreign securities, per- 
suading other governments to buy U.S. 
bonds, Like all roads, however, this one has 
an ending, 

What that ending will be is solely up to 
the Government. If it does finally opt for 
a solid dollar, though, one happy result for 
the policy-makers is that they could stop 
worrying about gold. If Government became 
responsible and stayed that way, in fact, gold 
might become a topic of little consequence. 

Should such a state ever be achieved, the 
nation could even consider calmly whether 
it’s absolutely necessary to contend with the 
inconveniences of storing and handling bul- 
lion. A sound dollar, after all, is in many 
ways much better than gold. 


Forceful Leadership of Borg-Warner 
Corp. by Robert S. Ingersoll 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in the March 
8, 1968, issue of Time, attention is called 
to the remarkable accomplishments 
which Borg-Warner Corp. has made un- 
der the forceful leadership of Robert S. 
Ingersoll. 

From a company facing numerous and 
serious difficulties, Mr. Ingersoll, with 
foresight and determination, has built 
and reorganized it into one of the leaders 
in the field. The State of Indiana, Mr. 
President, has been one of the prime 
beneficiaries of his tremendous efforts. 

His immense success is deservedly at- 
tested to by the Time article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this Time maga- 
zine article be made a part of the Recorp 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Away From WHIMSY 


In 1956, when Robert S. Ingersoll suc- 
ceeded his aging father as president of Borg- 
Warner Corp., one of the U.S.’s biggest pro- 
ducers of auto parts, he found a company 
beset by crises. Not the least of his troubles 
was that Ford had just announced it would 
build its own automobile transmissions, lop- 
ping a neat $100 million off B-W’s volume. 
Beyond that, the organization chart was in 
dangerous disarray. The four companies that 
had merged in 1928 to form Borg-Warner con- 
tinued to compete with one another head-on; 
their four top executives rarely condescended 
to drop in on the headquarters building in 
Chicago. And new acquisitions followed the 
same separatist line. Earnings, which had hit 
a record $41 million in 1955, plunged to 
nearly half that by 1958. 

The tall, rail-thin and prematurely bald 
new president saw that his company was des- 
perately in need of an overhaul, no matter 
how costly or time-consuming it might be. 
First, Ingeroll consolidated his divisions, cut- 
ting the number of the men who reported 
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directly to the president from 37 to eight. 
Even as he strengthened the company’s his- 
torically dominant auto-parts sector, Inger- 
soll sought to rebuild the other product lines, 
easing the company away from the cyclical 
and whimsical swings of Detroit. 


PINT-SIZE PLASTICS 


The company’s industrial-products divi- 
sion, which already included Morse Chain 
and Pesco pumps, was expanded with the ac- 
quisition of Byron Jackson Pump Co.; the di- 
vision now claims 22% of sales. B-W's build- 
ers-and-consumers division—with its well- 
established Norge line of household appli- 
ances—went out and added York Corp., man- 
ufacturers of air conditioners. This division 
now has gathered 30% of company sales. 

In 1935, Borg-Warner had acquired two 
steel companies and a pint-size plastics com- 
pany now called Marbon Chemical; that col- 
lection formed a chemicals division. While 
steels have progressed gradually, represent- 
ing some 4% of total sales, Marbon chemists 
have developed a plastic named Cycolac, 
which is now used for everything from foot- 
ball helmets to Western Electric-built tele- 
phones. As a result of this discovery, chemi- 
cals became B-W²'s fastest-growing division. 
Sales boomed from $36.4 million in 1962 to 
$99 million last year—giving the division 10% 
of the company’s turnover. 

For all the diversification, Borg-Warner's 

auto-parts division has hung onto a big, 34% 
chunk of sales, even though last year’s so-so 
Detroit performance contributed to B-W’s 
8.4% fall-off in earnings, down from $47 mil- 
lion the previous year, on record sales of 
$952 million. 
But while the U.S. picture was disappoint- 
ing, Borg-Warner auto parts were finding new 
markets abroad, where sales increased by 16%, 
to $45 million. Operating in twelve countries, 
B-W has “commonized” such parts as 
clutches and axles to fit most foreign cars. 
Traffic jams from London to Tokyo are giving 
foreign drivers a yen for autos with shiftless 
transmissions, but only 10% of the cars in 
Europe have them. The Borg-Warner-built 
“automatic stick shift,” optional this year in 
Volkswagens, should become a trend setter. 
In Japan, where 97% of the cars use manual 
shift, automakers are eager to acquire B-W's 
tightly patented know-how. So far, however, 
Government restrictions against foreign in- 
vestments have stymied all efforts to organize 
a company, which Borg-Warner resolutely 
insists it must control before allowing 
production. 

In any event, with some 30 acquisitions 
to his credit at home and abroad in a brief 
eleven years, Robert Ingersoll, 54, has moved 
his once-ailing auto supplier deep into the 
prosperous conglomerate area. That strenu- 
ous task accomplished, he now plans to con- 
fine his personal role to “looking to the 
future of the corporation.” Taking over some 
of his more hectic activities will be James F, 
Beré, 45, a graduate of the auto-parts divi- 
sion who last week was named president. 


Fifth Freedom Flap 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I know the House read with 
interest the recent Presidential message 
on education. 

The Wall Street Journal reviewed the 
message in a manner which deserves our 
attention. The article by Jonathan Spi- 
vak should be read—and re-read—by 
all in order to better understand the 
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gulf between promise and performance 
of this administration. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
the Spivak story: 


FIFTH FREEDOM FLAP: JOHNSON’S EDUCATION 
PLAN Is Less THAN CANDID ON CUTBACKS 


(By Jonathan Spivak) 


WaSHINGTON.—“It’s all the baloney that 
bothers me,” grumbles a skeptical Federal 
schoolman. 

“An all-out attempt to make what is a rel- 
atively modest program seem much more 
than that,” complains a veteran leader of an 
influential education lobby. 

Thus, despite public praise for the Presi- 
dent’s ambitious new education program, 
dubbed the “fifth freedom,” the private re- 
views are scarcely rave. There is no quarrel 
with Mr. Johnson's ultimate objective—to 
remove all racial and economic barriers to 
college education for qualified students. It's 
the present performance that is so trouble- 
some. And therein may lie a domestic prob- 
lem for the President entirely of his own 
making. 

The big budget cutbacks in several bur- 
geoning school programs, particularly college 
classroom construction, and the hold-the- 
line approach in other Federal education 
endeavors can be understood in the light of 
war priorities. The hesitation to embrace 
sweeping new school solutions may be es- 
sential because of the deep debate within 
the higher education community over desired 
directions—general support for institutions 
or scholarship aid for students. But why not 
admit it? 

The obvious explanation, of course, is 
that candor is costly in an election year. 
The current parade of Presidential messages, 
the ambitious forecasts of bold new five-year 
programs, the appointment of an array of 
new study commissions to grapple with un- 
solved social problems all help to create a 
public impression of motion. The upper 
reaches of the bureaucracy loyally foster this 
fiction. 

“It is a broad and comprehensive mes- 
sage. It moves us along in a constructive 
manner,” insists Wilbur Cohen, Under Secre- 
tary of the Health, Education and Welfare 
Department. Even less circumspect are Pres- 
idential aides more politically attuned to 
White House wishes. “Major proposals,” 
“Most significant,” “Very important,” they 
proclaim. 

No doubt the President is deeply devoted 
to expanding Federal education aid, and will 
do so when budget and politics permit. In 
truth, the new year’s proposals contain some 
useful and highly significant reforms of exist- 
ing activities. But the exaggerations, evasions 
and omissions apparent in the fifth freedom 
education message overshadow the positive 
contributions, and could make the President’s 
longer-run aims far more difficult to achieve. 

Liberals who share his social goals may be 
disenchanted with the seeming sophistry of 
claiming progress while programs are being 
cut back or are at best standing still. Conser- 
vatives who might be satisfied with the Presi- 
dent’s determined efforts to economize could 
be confused by a false illusion of expansion. 


SEARCHING FOR THE REALITIES 


Some HEW officials believe a franker 
Presidential portrayal would have been, in the 
long run, better politics. “He could have just 
talked about what he has done in the past five 
years,” says one. But such openness is ex- 
pressed only on the lower rungs of the bu- 
reaucratic ladder, so it is instructive to 
search for the realities behind the rhetoric of 
the education program set forth in LBJ’s new 
budget and subsequent message to Congress. 

Consider the contention by Education 
Commissioner Harold Howe II that the fifth 
freedom proposals “taken together constitute 
the largest package of higher education legis- 
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lation ever considered by Congress.” Techni- 
cally this is true. An enormous Administra- 
tion effort has been expended in developing 
the nearly-billion-dollar bundle. But in other 
years the expiration of such major measures 
as the 1958 National Defense Education Act, 
which happens to run out this year, would 
have been seized on by the President as an 
excuse for substantial liberalizations; the 
program's clientele can always be counted on 
for political support. Yet for most college aid 
legislation this year, simple extensions are all 
that’s being sought. 

The major new“ higher education pro- 
posal, the Education Opportunity Act of 1968, 
aims to insure that “no student will be denied 
an opportunity to develop his talents because 
of financial inability to meet basic higher 
education costs.“ HEW’s high command in- 
sists the pledge represents new Federal pol- 
icy and promises substantial aid over a five- 
year period. But, in the short run, parents 
will continue to feel the pinch. 

The number of $500-a-year Federal schol- 
arships for low-income freshmen starting 
college in the fall of 1969 will be cut almost in 
half, to 63,000 from the previous year’s 105,- 
600. The reason: The continuing expense of 
maintaining scholarships awarded in earlier 
years. Moreover, although 237,000 more col- 
lege students are to receive Federal benefits, 
to lighten the budget burden most of these 
are to be furnished through Government- 
guaranteed low-interest bank loans; in to- 
day’s tight money market, not even the Presi- 
dent can assure that private lenders will 
make good on this commitment. 


QUALITY OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


A $10 million Office of Education effort is 
proposed for uplifting the quality of instruc- 
tion at the second-string graduate schools 
small, strapped institutions, as distinct from 
the wealthy Harvards and Californias. A fine 
idea—and precisely the purpose of an exist- 
ing National Science Foundation “centers of 
excellence” program that is being cut back 
by $9 million because of budget stringencies. 

The President proposes another “new meas- 
ure . to increase Government-sponsored 
research in our universities.” But, on fuller 
explanation, this turns out to be only an 
appeal that Congress appropriate in full the 
research funds already requested in the 
budget by such agencies as the NSF, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Much is made of a new statement of Presi- 
dential principles underlying Federal aid to 
higher education. But the most controversial 
issue—whether Federal funds should help 
students pay rising costs (the desire of most 
private schools) or should help institutions 
hold down tuition fees (the demand of pub- 
lic universities)—-remains as unresolved as 
ever. 

All this criticism may sound cynical and, 
of course, any President has the privilege of 
portraying his program in the best possible 
light. But undue emphasis on glib generali- 
ties may obscure less dramatic details of the 
“fifth freedom” that could significantly en- 
hance the effectiveness of Federal education 
aid. 

Some samples: 

For the first time the Administration 
wants to appropriate funds a year in advance 
for elementary and secondary school aid, al- 
lowing localities more time to plan for the ex- 
penditure of this $1.2 billion annual outlay 
that benefits 9 million poverty-stricken chil- 
dren. Currently, Congressional dilly-dallying 
delays the availability of such money until 
well into the school year, and local officials 
must make hectic last-minute arrangements 
to disburse the dollars. The Administration 
also wants to extend such “advance fund- 
ing,” eagerly sought by educators, to Federal 
vocational and higher education programs. 

Three existing college student aid pro- 
grams—low-interest direct loans, scholarship 
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grants and work-study projects—will be con- 
solidated and simplified. This reform will 
eliminate varying administrative require- 
ments and financial arrangements that have 
burdened the colleges and probably deprived 
some deserving students of aid. Similarly, 
Federal financial strictures will be eased to 
give local school officials wider leeway in al- 
locating vocational education funds. 

Important as these modifications are, they 
don’t easily lend themselves to campaign ora- 
tory. Mr. Johnson's reliance on rhetorical 
substitutes could squander the political capi- 
tal he has accumulated as the “teacher” 
President who has already vastly expanded 
Federal education efforts. 


Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas J. 
D’Alesandro III 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, today 
marks the end of the first 100 days in of- 
fice for Baltimore’s fine new mayor, 
Thomas J. D'Alesandro III. The Balti- 
more Sun, in a major article on March 11 
by Robert A. Erlandson, has character- 
ized Mr. D’Alesandro’s record as that of 
an “activist” who “has thrown himself 
headlong into the battle to solve the city’s 
immense problems, fiscal, social, and 
economic.” 

Mayor D’Alesandro has brought ex- 
traordinary energy and understanding to 
his office. He has recruited an exception- 
ally able staff of personal assistants and 
department heads. As the Sun article 
points out, and as I can verify personally, 
the mayor has infused each of his aides— 
and all his associates including U.S. Sen- 
ators, Representatives and State legisla- 
tors—with his sense of urgency in at- 
tacking the city’s problems. 

Mayor D'Alesandro has taken personal 
charge of efforts to meet many of the 
city’s problems including the preparation 
of the budget, planning under the model 
cities grant, cleaning up neighborhoods 
and improving housing, guaranteeing 
equal employment opportunity, and pro- 
viding a comprehensive summer program 
of jobs and recreation for young people. 

Mayor D'Alesandro's energy and drive 
may conceal from observers the fact 
that he is also a very humane and 
thoughtful man who, personally, is 
deeply concerned about the quality of 
life in his city. The personal qualities of 
Mayor D’Alesandro are, I think, well re- 
vealed in a very fine statement I heard 
him give recently at the Manresa break- 
fast in the Lord Baltimore Hotel. I want 
to share it, as well as the fine article 
from the Baltimore Sun by Mr. Erland- 
son, with my colleagues. 

Baltimore is fortunate indeed to have 
Mayor D’Alesandro’s leadership and his 
record of the first 100 days have verified 
the wisdom of the voters last November. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Sun article of March 11, 
1968, and Mayor D’Alesandro’s remarks 
of February 4, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


D'ALESANDRO TAKES STOCK OF FIRST 
“100 Days” In JOB 


(By Robert A. Erlandson) 


Mayor D'Alesandro took office last Decem- 
ber 5 promising to end discrimination in the 
city, to launch an unprecedented school 
construction program and to “recapture con- 
trol of the policies and purse strings of city 
government.” 

When he steps into City Hall Wednesday 
morning, he will have completed the tradi- 
tional “Hundred Days” in which initial as- 
sessments are made. And Mr. D’Alesandro 
believes that in this time, he has set his 
Administration firmly on its way to breasting 
the tide. 

“We are on top of things,” he declared, 
yesterday, adding “we are not just reacting 
to everything.” 

His over-all aim has been to “give the 
people a sense of confidence in the govern- 
ment” and he believes he has done this by 
establishing dialogue with all segments of 
the community, white and Negro, including 
militants, with business and especially within 
the city government. 

While Baltimore’s problems are perhaps no 
more nor less than those facing any com- 
parable city, Mr. D'Alesandro took office 
facing certainly more intense difficulties 
than any of his predecessors. 

He has become an “activist” Mayor and 
has thrown himself headlong into the battle 
to solve the city’s immense problems, fiscal, 
social and economic, 

The 38-year-old chief executive generally 
arrives in his wood-paneled office on the 
second floor of City Hall before 9 A.M. and 
generally does not return to his Mount 
Washington home before 10 or 11 P.M. “on 
an average day,” seven days a week. 

In between times he faces an unceasing 
round of appointments, meetings, appear- 
ances and conferences. Daily schedules are 
shattered, frequently because the Mayor’s 
“open-door” policy forces him into im- 
promptu meetings, many of them confronta- 
tions with civil rights or neighborhood orga- 
nizations coming directly to him to protest 
particular problems or groups of problems, 

Mayor D’Alesandro has one of the largest 
personal staffs any Baltimore Mayor has ever 
had, four men working now and one due to 
move in next week. He drives his aides as 
hard as he is driving himself and has infused 
each with his sense of urgency in attacking 
the city's problems. 


TOP PRIORITY 


The most baffling problem is the continu- 
ing increase of crime, said the Mayor, who 
has launched an “all-out war” against crime 
as his top priority program, along with edu- 
cation. 

He has created a crime advisory group 
composed of officials and citizens which is 
charged with producing some short-term 
practical suggestions to fight crime, as well 
as & long-range program, 

Mr. D'Alesandro sees the group as a means 
of involving many segments of the com- 
munity in problems which many of its mem- 
bers have had little contact with before. 

In education, Mayor D'Alesandro has 
worked with the city Finance Department 
and the Commissioners of Finance to cancel 
$50,100,000 of existing but unused bond au- 
thorizations so that he could propose an 
$80,000,000 bond issue for school construction 
and still preserve the city’s credit rating, 

On May 1, the Board of Estimates must 
present the city budget to the City Council 
and Mayor D'Alesandro has taken personal 
charge of the preliminary preparation of the 
budget which will go to the board later this 
month. 
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TAKEN CHARGE 


“I’m convinced I've taken charge of the city 
government,” the Mayor asserted. “I’ve been 
meeting with the department heads about 
the budget to get their thinking about their 
requests.“ 

With the establishment of a fiscal screen- 
ing committee, comprised of Hyman A, Press- 
man, the city comptroller; Daniel Paul, the 
city auditor, and Charles L. Benton, the fi- 
nance director, “I've gained control of the 
budget,” Mr. D'Alesandro said. 

As a result of the committee's work and of 
his meetings with department heads he said 
department requests total about $100,000,000 
more than last year, while, the Mayor said, 
in previous years they have been over $200,- 
000,000 higher than the year before. 

In the field of social relations, Mr. D’Al- 
esandro points to the Job Bank he is setting 
up in cooperation with local businessmen 
and the State employment service, and the 
Community Service Program, which is 
aimed at preserving sound fringe neighbor- 
hoods bordering the blighted inner-city 
areas, 

The Model Cities Program, which will con- 
centrate services to revitalize a designated 
inner-city area, is in the planning stage. 

Mayor D'Alesandro said that producing 
Model Cities plans in time for a Federal 
deadline of next November is one of the 
critical projects of his first year in office. 

He launched his attack on housing ills 
with plans for a new city Department of 
Housing and Community Development, and 
he is ordering concentrated clean-ups of 
ghetto neighborhoods, as well as compiling 
an inventory of vacant buldings in the city. 

The Mayor lavished praise on William 
Donald Schaefer, his successor as City Coun- 
cil president, as the “unsung hero” of the 
new Administration. Mr. Schaefer is not only 
the Administration spokesman in the Coun- 
cil but is also in charge of the vacant-house 
survey and many other chores he has un- 
dertaken for the Mayor. 

In attacking discrimination, the Mayor has 
required all firms doing business with the 
city to certify they are equal-opportunity 
employers, and he ts trying to persuade pri- 
vate businessmen to open job and promo- 
tion opportunities to all races. 


JOBS FOR THE POOR 


He has ordered a survey of all city agencies 
to determine where job opportunities for the 
poor can be found. 

Mr. D'Alesandro has appointed Negroes to 
various high positions in the government and 
last week nominated a militant civil rights 
leader to the School Board. 

“Everyone is aware of the serious, urgent, 
even, in some minds, insoluble problems of 
the cities,” he said. These problems have 
been generations in the making and it is 
going to take years to undo them. 

“Yet, notwithstanding the fact that 100 
days is a drop in this bucket, I believe there 
are good reasons for putting a Mayor's first 
few months under close scrutiny. The times 
are such that a Mayor has no time to lose. 
If he is going to take charge, if he is going 
to begin to make progress, he must take 
charge—he must set the tone and tempo 
of his administration and begin to put his 
plans and programs into action immedi- 
ately.” 

“I FEEL COMFORTABLE” 

“The first and foremost job I have tried 
to do in my 100 days is to restore public 
confidence in city government,” Mr. D'Ales- 
andro said. “As I said in my inaugural ad- 
dress: ‘I absolutely reject the counsel of 
those who say we (as a people and as a Gov- 
ernment) are not up to the challenge.’ 

“My, first 100 days have confirmed this 
belief. I like being Mayor. I feel comfortable 
in the job, not overconfident, but comfort- 
able in the feeling there are ways in which 
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definite progress can be made in solving our 

critical economic and social problems.” 

REMARKS OF Mayor THOMAS J. D'ALESANDRO 
III, Manresa BREAKFAST, LORD BALTIMORE 
HOTEL, FEBRUARY 4, 1968 


I have looked forward to being with you 
this morning . because it gives me the 
opportunity to speak to you on a personal 
basis—not as the mayor of Baltimore, but as 
a fellow Catholic layman ...as a fellow 
parent ... as a fellow taxpayer... and as 
a fellow citizen, who is just as concerned and 
worried about what is going on all around 
us, as you are. 

A million things seem to be going wrong 
at once. 

Crime is increasing at an alarming rate. 

Taxes are rising. 

Our country is still at war. 

And everywhere you turn, there is unrest— 
unrest in the streets of cities . unrest In 
family relationships . . and unrest in the 
innermost feelings and faith of all persons of 
religious conviction. 

T share these feelings. I wonder, like you 
do, about what our society is coming to. I 
wonder, like you do, about what is causing 
the tremendous problems and conflicts that 
are troubling us. And I worry, like you do, 
about what all of us can do about them. 

I don't pretend to know the answers. I don't 
think there are any easy answers or solutions. 

But I do think it is within our power—and 
it must be our urgent purpose—to think hard 
about these questions to have a direct 
confrontation with the critical economic, and 
social, and moral, problems of our times 
and to seek together to broaden our under- 
standing, and to strengthen our resolve, to 
find solutions to them. 

Many complex, changing forces are at 
work in the world today. Here closest to 
home, these forces have converged to create 
the crisis which faces Baltimore and all large 
American cities, 

It is no exaggeration to say that we are 
living a time of revolution. 

We are in the middle of an industrial 
revolution, a scientific revolution, and a so- 
cial revolution. 

We are seeing, in our lifetime, on a day-to- 
day basis, more change, at a faster rate of 
change, than any people, at any other time, 
in history. v 

Twenty years ago, 25 percent of the people 
in the United States lived in urban areas: 
and 75 percent lived in rural areas. 

Today 80 percent live in urban areas and 
only 20 percent live in rural areas. 

20 years from now, 95 percent of our entire 
population will live in or about cities. 

Of all the scientists and engineers who 
have ever lived, 97 percent are living and 
working today. 

There has been more construction work 
done on the face of the earth in the past 30 
years, than in the previous 3000 years put 
together. We in the United States are cur- 
rently building new colleges at the rate of 
one per week. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of all 
is our recent exploits in space. Only a few 
years ago, space ships and moon shots were 
unheard of, except in science fiction books. 

Obviously these are only a few samples of 
the modern technology of. our times. 

We must move with these times. We must 
try to adapt and adjust our lives to the de- 
mands of a whole series of complex, and 
rapidly-changing events and circumstances. 

However, this is no easy job. You, I, and 
millions of other concerned and confused 
citizens know how tough a job it is. 

For one thing, the rate of all of this change 
is so overwhelming. No one today can be on 
top of even a small part of all the specialized 
scientific and technological knowledge. that 
controls our day-to-day lives, and this is 
bound to frustrate and frighten any person 
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who values—as we all do—his own individ- 
uality and self-sufficiency. 

What's worse, and more basic, is the fact 
that not all of these changes that have been 
taking place have been all for the better— 
particularly if you consider how they have 
hurt the city. 

The problems of Baltimore City, like the 
problems of all large American cities, have 
been generations in the making. 

They are not the fault of the people of 
Baltimore, or of any segment of our popu- 
lation. 

Rather, they are the fault, or result, of the 
industrial, scientific and social revolutions I 
drew reference to—and the fact is that 
our country, as a whole, has not been pre- 
pared to cope with the deep changes in the 
entire structure of our society, which these 
revolutions have caused. 

For example, the industrial revolution be- 
gan the migration of people from farms to 
the cities. Cities became crowded with low- 
skilled labor. 

However, in the late 1800's, and the early 
1900’s—when the heavy migration of Cath- 
olics to this country occurred, and our 
grandfathers and fathers worked their way 
up the economic ladder—there was a plenti- 
ful supply of jobs at the bottom of the ladder. 
They were hard jobs, but each man had a 
chance to work his way up. 

Today, automation and computer tech- 
nology have eliminated a great many of these 
jobs, and the new immigrant in the city— 
who comes, in the main, from southern, rural 
areas, and has been uprooted by modern 
laborsaving farm machinery—does not have 
this same kind of opportunity. 

Yet, more of these new immigrants—white 
and Negro—are coming to the city than ever 
before. More than ten million people mi- 
grated from farms to cities from 1950 through 
1960, and it is these people today who are 
on the outside of society looking in .. who 
are looking for jobs, who are not finding 
jobs, and who are winding up on the unem- 
ployment rolls. 

So in this sense, while the industrial and 
technological revolution has created unprece- 
dented prosperity, it has also created unprec- 
edented social and economic problems. 

Let me give you another example: High- 
way construction. 

Baltimore, like other cities, has spent, and 
is spending, millions and millions of dollars 
on new highways. These highways are essen- 
tial for commerce, but at the same time, they 
encourage industries to locate in the sub- 
urbs—out of transportation reach of the 
inner city poor who are looking for employ- 
ment and they also encourage people to 
leave the city and live in the suburbs. 

As the rural poor move in, the middle- 
income, tax-paying homeowners are moving 
out. 

On the one hand, there is a greater demand 
for municipal services of every kind. Yet on 
the other hand, there are fewer taxpayers 
who are able to pay for them. 

Another example is medical research. 
During this century, life expectancy has in- 
creased by nearly ten years. Most senior citi- 
zens live in the city, and, as a matter of 
fact, they make up the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the city’s population. 

‘Today we have 95,000 persons over 65 years 
of age, or 10% of the city’s total population. 
During the next ten years, while the overall 
population of the city is expected to stay 
the same, the number of persons over 65 is 
expected to rise to about 110,000, or close to 
12% of the total population. 

We are delighted to have, and to keep, 
these senior citizens. They make tremendous 
contributions to the life of the community. 
But the financial facts of life are that they 
do not, on the average, carry their share of 
the tax load. A study in 1960 showed that 
half of all persons over 60 in the city had an 
average income of less than $1,300 per year. 
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In essence, then, these are the kinds of 
trends, and the tides of the times, which have 
caused the city to be in the economic, and 
social, and financial condition it is in. 

There is one other factor which I want 
to draw reference to, and that is what Presi- 
dent Kennedy called “the paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty”. 

There is unequaled prosperity in this 
country. . . There has been dramatic social 
as well as scientific progress. . Yet all of 
this just makes it that much harder for peo- 
ple who have so little, to accept their poverty 
in the midst of so many people who have so 
much, 

Sometimes I fee] that we have talked so 
much about taxes, about budgets, about 
schools, about expressways, and about build- 
ings, that we have lost sight of people. 

The city is made up of people, most of 
them little people and it is easy to lose sight 
of exactly how much deprivation many of 
these people suffer, and exactly how many 
basic human needs many of these people 
have. 

You and I have our problems and our 
needs. But when all is said and done, we 
live like kings compared to many other peo- 
ple, who are almost incredibly worse off. 

There are over 100,000 people in the city 
who live in dwellings without plumbing, 
water or heat. 

Over halj of the adult population of Balti- 
more has had less than an eighth-grade edu- 
cation (20% have less than a fifth-grade 
education). 

In the inner city areas that the city has 
designated for our new model cities pro- 
gram, approximately 105,000 people live. 
But the conditions under which they live 
is a disgrace. 

Fifty percent live on incomes below $3,000 
per year. 

The official unemployment rate is 10%, 
but over 70% are unskilled, under-educated 
and under-employed. 

The infant mortality rate is 33% greater 
than the rate in the rest of the city. 

The tuberculosis rate is 214 times that in 
the rest of the city. 

And, based upon studies in other cities, 
at least 25% of the young people between 
the ages of 16 to 21 have never, never, seen 
a doctor. 

The first step we must take . if we 
are going to understand what is happening 
in the city, and if we are going to do some- 
thing about it... is to face up to these 
facts. 

We usually call these financial, or eco- 
nomic, or social problems . and they are. 
But they are also moral problems . . . for, 
so long as this many people are without 
decent health, education, and shelter, you, 
I, and the total community have failed in 
our basic moral and religious duty to our 
fellow citizens. 

It is Government's basic responsibility to 
provide these essential necessities of life. 
But Government cannot do the job alone. 

There must be the kind of citizen par- 
ticipation—and individual sense of social re- 
sponsibility—which Pope John expressed so 
often, and I would like to quote a few words 
from Vatican II's Constitution on the Church 
in the Modern World. 

“Since all men possess an eternal soul and 
are created in God’s likeness . . . since they 
have the same nature and origin, have been 
redeemed by Christ, and enjoy the same 
divine calling and destination the basic 
equality of all must receive increasingly 
greater recognition. 

„. . . with respect to the fundamental 
rights of the person, every type of discrim- 
ination, whether based on sex, race, color, 
social condition, language or religion, is to 
be overcome and eradicated as contrary to 
God's intent. 

. . . There must be made available to all 
men everything necessary for leading a life 
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truly human, such as food, clothing and 
shelter . . The right to choose a state of 
life freely and to found a family . . . The 
right to education, to employment, to ‘a good 
reputation, and to respect“. 

I am proud of, and grateful for all that is 
being done here in the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more . . Under the courageous and wise 
guidance of his eminence Lawrence Cardinal 
Shehan...To translate this religious 
faith, and this spiritual sense into acts that 
will help to achieve true economic opportu- 
nity and social justice for every person in our 
community. 

As you know, only several weeks ago, the 
archdiocese published the Baltimore Urban 
Parish Study, which is a 20-year master plan 
for parish activities and facilities in the in- 
ner city and which, in its own words, is to 
help our church to a new involvement in the 
life of the city and its people. 

This past summer, the archdiocese admin- 
istered Operation Champ, an inner city rèc- 
reation program, run by inner city residents. 
Operation Champ was a major factor in 
keeping our city cool during the hot and 
troublesome summer months. 

Where Cadoa Hall has gone down, new 
housing for senior citizens, sponsored by the 
archdiocese, will go up. And in the new town 
of Columbia, our church is participating in 
an inter-faith corporation which will build 
housing for middle and low-income persons. 

As mayor, I am in a special position to be 
aware and appreciative of these invaluable 
contributions to the rebuilding of our com- 
munity. 

However what I really want to call to your 
attention is how, as a layman like you, I 
draw inspiration and faith from the commit- 
ment of our church which is behind these 


programs. 

I am convinced that if we are truly to re- 
build our city, religious faith and moral 
courage must be the foundation on which 
we begin to build. 

Churches of all faiths and denominations 
must participate more fully in trying to 
solve the terrible economic and social prob- 
lems of our times and once churches 
lead the way, other segments of our com- 
munity, and all people of good will, will 
follow. 

Let us, together, face up to these problems. 

Let us, together, begin to muster the will, 
and to find the ways, to meet this critical 
challenge. 

We must strive for a true brotherhood 
of man. 

We must seek true sustenance and justice 
for every person in our community. 

And therefore we must search for God's 
grace and guidance along the way. 

I hope, this morning, that I have been 
able to help you to understand, and to 
share with me, how I see the posture of 
our city in these troubling days. 

I hope I have been able to show you what 
lies behind our problems, and what—with 
faith, commitment and with the whole 
community working together—can lie ahead. 

With a common purpose, and with God's 
help, we shall speedily progress along the 
path to a better life for all of our people. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Report on Negro Revolution 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the oldest 


Negro college in America, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, in Oxford, Pa., has recently 
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established a center for interfaith studies 
and has appointed a distinguished reli- 
gious leader and teacher, Rabbi Martin 
A. Weitz, as its director. 

Rabbi Weitz recently wrote for the bi- 
monthly Jewish journal, Brotherhood, 
a perceptive and sympathetic report on 
the Negro revolution. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEGRO REVOLUTION 
(By Dr. Martin M. Weitz) 


The Young American Negro is in revolt 
from his old folks’ ways and the black bour- 
geois image in the Third American Revolu- 
tion. 

He has a faith of doubt and a doubt of 
faith that will not permit him to follow easy 
escapism of parents, nor take private solace 
in the contemporary challenge of America. 
This search gives him no rest, leaves him no 
peace, and disturbs him no end. He is in a 
vast no man’s land, which as yet has no 
definite bounds. His involvement is an en- 
counter not with destiny, but with disarray. 
The long hot summer, with its meaningless, 
destructive riots has left him confused. 
Where shall he turn? What shall he do? 
What can he believe? 

He may not drift to the extremes of the 
Black Muslims or a left-motivated Stokeley 
Carmichael or H. Rap Brown. Not for him 
the superficial Father Divine, Brother 
Mohammed Ali or “Baby” Adam Clayton 
Powell. He is in quest not so much of a com- 
rade as a cause, not so much to lose himself 
as to find himself. 

The Jewish community across the land is 
much disturbed with the leftist and anti- 
Semitic tendencies manifested by the New 
Politics Conference in Chicago last Labor 
Day weekend. Black Power may satisfy emo- 
tions of people fed on frustration, but it does 
not solve real problems. These require coali- 
tion with government, labor, business, reli- 
gious and civil rights groups. 

The young American Negro needs the voice 
of experience and the voice of America in 
leadership against so-called Negro anti- 
Semitism. He needs, more than ever before, 
an A. Philip Randolph, a Whitney M. Young, 
a Dr. Martin Luther King, who already have 
spoken against the evils of anti-Semitism. 
James Baldwin denounced it as “the most 
ancient and barbaric of European myths.” 

We cannot blame Black Power and Negro 
anti-Semitism or whatever suits our primi- 
tive levels of prejudice, and utterly ignore 
the deep discriminations, the vast im- 
poverishment, the constant repudiation of 
basic rights which bred them and fed them. 

Negroes do not yet have full equality in 
areas of housing, education and employment, 
nor do they know legal justice in vital areas. 
Would you, too, not be impatient for the 
basic rights and dignity that are yours in the 
law of the land? 

We as Jews must labor for these rights 
because they are right. They are our mutual 
heritage from the Bible and the Constitu- 
tion. “All men are created equal” is but 
political translation of the Bible theme, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Marvin Wachman, president of Lincoln 
University, at its opening convocation Sep- 
tember 21, emphasized: “I am still opti- 
mistic, despite the grim story of the past 
summer. Expectations and promises have 
been much greater than accomplishments. As 
in all reyolutions, the two must be brought 
closely together. The university is the place 
to do exactly that.” 

Revolution comprises struggle on many 
fronts today; eradication of slums, educa- 
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tional and job opportunities, and rehabili- 
tation of millions of lives, especially the 
Negroes of America lifting them from despair 
to aspiration. 

Today it is the Negro who is in the fore- 
front of the struggle for freedom. In this 
struggle he will find that his best friend and 
ally is the Jew, who fought and won many 
battles for equal rights in democratic so- 
cieties in America and across the world. 


The Economic Aspects of Trade With 
Communist Countries: The American 
Stake 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1967, I testified before the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in con- 
junction with the hearings being con- 
ducted by the subcommittee on the ad- 
visability of expanding trade with Com- 
munist nations. Because the printed 
hearings of the committee will not be 
available for some time and because I 
have had several requests for copies of 
my remarks I am inserting them at this 
point in the Recorp in order to make 
them available to those who are inter- 
ested: 


THE Economic Aspects or TRADE WITH COM- 
MUNIST COUNTRIES: THE AMERICAN STAKE 


(Remarks of Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis before 
the Subcommittee on Europe of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, December 7, 
1967, at hearings on East-West trade; Con- 

n Curtis is a congressional delegate 
for trade negotiations and second ranking 

Republican on the tariff-setting House 

Ways and Means Committee, which has pri- 

mary legislative jurisdiction in the foreign 

trade area, including East-West trade; Mr. 

Curtis is also senior House Republican of 

the House-Senate Joint Economic Com- 

mittee) 

Mrs. Kelly and members of the Subcom- 
mittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
present my views on the controversial sub- 
ject of trade with the Communist countries. 
This is very important work, for a number 
of reasons. 

First, the subject itself is a highly contro- 
versial one, as you know, and deserves open 
discussion in the public forum of the Con- 
gress and its Committees. Second, it is a 
subject on which the Congress itself is loosely 
organized, which is one reason why I have 
accepted your kind invitation to appear here. 

My point is this: responsibility for U.S. 
trade and commercial policy with Communist 
countries is separated among several House 
standing committees. The Ways and Means 
Committee has the responsibility for setting 
tariffs, and would be the legislative forum in 
which a bill to extend “most-favored-nation” 
treatment to these countries would be heard. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee has the “Bat- 
tle Act“, or the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, which authorizes the 
State Department to control exports to na- 
tions threatening the security of the United 
States, and authorizes United States partici- 
pation in the 15-member COCOM (Coordi- 
nating Committee), the organization that 
maintains the agreed-upon list of strategic 
items that the members will not export to 
Communist countries. In addition to the 
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Battle Act, of course, the Foreign Assistance 
Act contains provisions having to do with 
commercial relations with Communist coun- 
tries. 

Besides the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
Banking and Currency Committee also has 
jurisdiction through the Export Control Act 
of 1949. This Act is the President’s authority 
to control exports of strategic goods through 
our extensive export licensing system. The 
Export Control Act thus provides the au- 
thority under which the President imple- 
ments our COCOM agreements on strategic 
items, though the COCOM list is far shorter 
than the U.S. export control list. 

Here is a clear case of bad planning by 
Congress. It is our responsibility to control 
and coordinate our own work flow. In this 
case we did not do so, and without reason, 
it would seem. In a memorandum addressed 
to me dated April 26, 1966, the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
said: We find nothing in the legislative his- 
tory of these measures which directly an- 
swers your inquiry as to why they weren't 
integrated, why their provisions seem dupli- 
cative and why they were assigned to differ- 
ent committees,” 

The problem of overlapping jurisdictions 
does not end with the three committees I 
have named. Of the 20 committees of the 
House (16 in the Senate) there are about 15 
whose jurisdictions in at least some way in- 
clude foreign economic policy. 

A partial accounting would of course in- 
clude the Foreign Affairs Committee if only 
because of its East-West trade role, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee for its work in 
the field of export financing and interna- 
tional monetary problems, the Agriculture 
Committee for its jurisdiction over P.L, 480, 
the sugar quota program, and the cotton 
textiles quota program, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for its role in international anti-trust, 
patent and copyright problems, and the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee for its periph- 
eral authority in the area of fair labor stand- 
ards, and in the International Labor 
Organization. 

The structure of Congress now provides no 
formal means for bringing together these 
committees to coordinate their approaches 
to foreign economic programs. 

Coordinated Congressional work in the for- 
eign economic field depends on Congress it- 
self. One of the strengths of Congress is its 
flexibility. It can create its own task forces, 
ad hoc or continuing, including members of 
Congress from all the relevant committees, 
to properly synthesize Congressional work on 
the broad range of foreign economic issues 
in which so many of its committees have a 
part. Certainly Congress should itself take 
such steps as are necessary to do well its 
own work in this important field. 

So I would here recommend that Congress 
itself undertake to create better procedures 
to coordinate its work in the area of trade 
and other commercial contracts with the 
Communist countries. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


If I may, I would like now to move on to 
some of the economic considerations that I 
consider important. In doing so I do not wish 
to ignore the political aspects of the East- 
West trade” problem. These certainly are im- 
portant, indeed, perhaps even overriding. On 
the political side of the question some have 
made strong arguments that the objective of 
expanded East-West commercial intercourse 
is justified if only on the basis that it will 
reduce suspicions, tensions, and frictions that 
can spill over into violence, thereby reducing 
the hazard of a general war, and that such 
commercial contacts would prove worthwhile 
even if they had no influence whatever on 
the internal economic policies of the Com- 
munist countries. 
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But this is not the question I am here to 
address. Instead, I would leave this political, 
essentially foreign policy question to those in 
Congress who properly deal with foreign af- 
fairs, like yourselves. My interest in the eco- 
nomic aspect of the trade question, and my 
objective here will therefore be to expose 
some economic problems which may have a 
very important bearing on your decisions in 
the foreign policy area. 


ECONOMIC POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


In spite of considerable propaganda to the 
contrary, I would say that, on balance, U.S. 
commercial interest in “East-West” trade is 
relatively small. The Battle Act Report for 
1966 indicates that total “free world“ exports 
to all Communist nations (including North 
Korea and North Vietnam but excluding 
Cuba) was $5.6 billion in 1963, an increase 
of $440 million over 1962, In 1964 this 
was $6.8 billion, in 1965 it was $7.5 billion, 
and in 1966 it was $8 billion. 

Total free world imports from all Com- 
munist countries in 1963 according to the 
1966 Battle Act Report were $6.2 billion, an 
increase of $.7 billion over 1962. In 1964 total 
free world imports were $7 billion, in 1965 
$7.8 billion, and in 1966 $8.3 billion. 

The trade of all 15 Coordinating Commit- 
tee (COCOM) members has maintained a 
stable share of total free world trade with 
Communist countries. On the export side, 
COCOM members’ share of trade has fluctu- 
ated around 50% of total free world export 
trade with the East since 1959. On the im- 
port side, it has averaged about 47% of the 
total since 1959. So—while COCOM members 
have increased the dollar value of their ex- 
ports from the East from about $1.86 billion 
in 1959 to about $3.7 billion in 1965, and their 
imports from $1.9 billion in 1959 to $3.9 bil- 
lion in 1965, their share of the growth has 
been stable, though I will show later that 
European COCOM members’ share of trade 
has decreased. Full trade data for 1966 are 
not yet available because the Battle Act Re- 
port has not yet been published. 

What is the relevance of these data? In 
comparison with U.S. exports for 1966 of 
$29.2 billion, and imports of $25.5 billion, 
COCOM members’ export-import trade with 
the East is very small, indeed, In relation to 
the growth of most nations’ GNP and trade 
during the period since 1959 the volume of 
industrial COCOM trade with the East is not 
important, 

THE TRADE POTENTIAL 

If you accept the argument that the pres- 
ent U.S. economic stake is small, then the 
question is: “how large is the potential?” 

Many large, well-managed U.S. firms with 
extensive international undertakings and a 
wide knowledge of world commercial condi- 
tions and opportunities have decided that 
expanded U.S. trade with Communist coun- 
tries is desirable for commercial as well as 
political reasons, At least one would think so 
if advised by certain businessmen as they are 
represented by business organizations such 
as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
US. Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. And, of course, the “Miller Re- 
port“ to the President expresses this view. 

Large, heavy manufacturing firms do see 
the opportunity for one-shot deals worth 
several millions of dollars. Other firms see 
wide opportunities for taking advantage of 
latent markets for certain types of consumer 
products. 

Of the first type, the plant sale is a good 
example. The company that can land a $70 
million contract to construct a plant not 
only can make a handsome initial profit but 
gets in good position to reap the fruits of fu- 
ture deals. For certain firms these types of 
prizes thus seem well worth competing for, 

Of the second type, an outboard motor 
manufacturer whom I met in Brussels, dur- 
ing my trip there last year in relation to the 
Kennedy Round negotiations, is a good ex- 
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ample. Head of a Belgian subsidiary of a 
U.S. firm, his interest was in selling outboard 
motors to the state-owned resorts in the 
Black Sea. His eagerness to take advantage of 
this unexploited market was great indeed. 
Clearly he had found an area where the 
Soviet Union and perhaps Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania might want to buy consumer items 
and where there was also a chance that sales 
could actually be consummated. It is from 
such European subsidiaries of U.S. firms that 
much of the incentive for increased trade 
with Communist countries apparently comes. 
This impression was substantiated by the 
President of the Chase Manhattan Bank in 
Frankfurt, who as a banker and a leading 
figure among the American Chambers of 
Commerce in Europe had a very good grasp 
of the aspirations of U.S.-related firms oper- 
ating in Europe. 
AN ESTIMATE OF THE REAL POTENTIAL 


In spite of the desire of many U.S, firms to 
engage in trade with the East, and their be- 
lief that it can be profitable, I am led to ex- 
amine what the real possibilities for in- 
creased two-way trade might be. 

A number of factors appear to inhibit in- 
creased U.S. sales of both types of products. 
The Nature of Communist economic systems 
prevents free exchanges of goods and capital. 
I like to use in this respect a metaphor com- 
paring oil and water, In the metaphor, then, 
increasing East-West trade without resorting 
to strict bilateral controls is a problem of 
mixing the oil of the Communist system with 
the water of free enterprise. 

In the case of Austria, for example, trade 
with the East is controlled and bilaterally 
balanced yearly in dollar units of account. 
Even trade between Britain and East Euro- 
pean countries is bilaterally balanced though 
not strictly. 

To quote an article by Maurice Ernst in a 
1966 study for the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee titled New Directions in the Soviet Econ- 
omy, “The application of Soviet type policies 
and institutions in Eastern Europe had in- 
terrelated effects on the domestic use of re- 
sources and on foreign trade opportunities. 
Trade opportunities were to some extent 
limited by Western controls, but Soviet and 
Eastern European policies were much more 
important limitations.” 


WILL THE EASTERN COUNTRIES CHANGE? 


Now the question becomes, will, and how 
fast will, the Communist countries change 
their state trading systems to reflect the 
image of free market economies? 

Among the Eastern European countries, the 
reorientation of economic planning toward 
greater freedom from bureaucrat managers 
has developed slowly in the past two or three 
years. Formerly, as in the Soviet economy, 
the stress in economic planning was on po- 
litically determined output targets and on 
materials balances. A host of economic in- 
efficiencies stemmed naturally from such 
“command economies.” Now, however, at 
least according to Ernst, we are told that the 
desire to develop the branches of production 
for which the economy will be best suited in 
the long run, to use modern technology, and 
to compete in world markets has at least 
partly replaced the early drive to increase 
the quality of production at all costs. For 
the Soviet Union this theme is evident in the 
draft five year plan presented in February 
1966. In spite of these developments, scholars 
of Eastern economies conclude that, while 
trying to make plans more rational and man- 
agement more flexible, the Communist re- 
gimes have tried to avoid any real loss of 
state control over their economies. 

In the Soviet Union change will probably 
be a good deal slower than in East Europe. 
There, at least according to Hertha W. Heiss 
in The Soviet Union in the World Market for 
the Joint Economic Committee 1966 studies, 
in spite of a growing awareness of the po- 
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tential of foreign trade as an instrument of 
foreign policy, “foreign trade remains a small 
part of overall Soviet economic activity and 
its basic economic function in the Soviet 
scheme of things has remained essentially 
unchanged. That is, the procurement from 
abroad of goods needed for plan fulfillment, 
when they are not available domestically, 
with exports thus primarily serving the pur- 
pose of financing necessary imports.” 


SOVIET CONTROL OF ITS FOREIGN NEIGHBORS 


One of the topics of interest to me when 
in Europe in December 1966 was the eco- 
nomic relationships between the Soviet 
Union and its former “satellites”, and I 
would like to express my conclusions briefly 
here. It would seem that one result of the 
centrally planned economies of East Europe 
and the Soviet Union was that the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon), 
which has been considered an instrument of 
economic control by the U.S.S.R., never really 
worked. None of the European members 
would accept the kind of supranational plan- 
ning that was required were coordinated 
intra-bloc specialization actually to be real- 
ized, in spite of a lot of persuasion by 
Khrushchev. But, of course, to say that be- 
cause Comecon was ineffective as a means 
of intra-bloc economic cooperation and is 
now a dead letter is no argument that there 
is new “freedom” within Eastern economies. 
Instead of supranational control there is 
strong national economic planning, even 
though that planning may now be beginning 
to operate through market-economy devices. 
I have seen used the term “market social- 
ism.” This may be applicable to most of the 
Eastern European countries because own- 
ership of the means of productions remains 
in the state. 

Instead of economic domination through a 
planning organization like Comecon, is it 
more likely that the Soviet Union has 
achieved a measure of control, and at the 
same time perhaps a measure of bondage, 
through the expansion of its raw materials 
trade with the Eastern European Commu- 
nists? In 1963, the U.S.S.R. supplied nearly 
100% of the area's net imports of materials 
and fuels, compared with two-thirds in 1960 
and only 40% in 1955. The Soviet exchange 
of industrial materials and food for machin- 
ery and equipment, the largest element of 
Soviet imports, is certainly profitable when 
the machinery and equipment embodies ad- 
vanced technology that the U.S.S.R. can pro- 
duce only with difficulty, if at all. This ex- 
change may not be profitable, however, when 
the imports consist of ordinary machinery 
and equipment, which embody the same gen- 
eral level of technology available from Soviet 
production. According to Dr. Ernst, most So- 
viet machinery imports from Eastern Europe 
probably are of the latter type. 

One reason I mention this two-way rela- 
tionship is that it points out an avenue of 
strategy that is at least intellectually be- 
musing: an aggressive strategy of trade war- 
fare that would entail U.S. willingness to 
supply to selected East European countries 
industrial raw materials at delivered prices 
less than those charged by the Soviet Union, 
and to stand willing to purchase those coun- 
tries’ industrial manufactures were the So- 
viet Union unwilling to continue purchasing 
them. However, in a time when U.S. policy is 
aimed at “detente”, such an aggressive policy 
would no doubt be considered inappropriate. 


REAL CHANGE HAS BEEN SLIGHT, AND THE PROS- 
PECTS FOR INCREASING TWO-WAY TRADE ARE 
NOT ENCOURAGING 
But the essential point I wish to make is 

that to date change in the economies of East- 

ern countries has been quite slight. It is a 

direction we probably want to encourage 

them to pursue, but we must not be deluded 
by it—state ownership prevails and compre- 
hensive planning will continue. Like the mer- 
cantilists, Eastern economic and political 
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planners consider trade largely a means of 
increasing state power. 

Until Eastern economies so reorient their 
production as to be able to produce economi- 
cally and well products they can sell for hard 
currencies, there is apparently little prospect 
that really meaningful two-way trade with 
the West can grow. This is of course precisely 
the argument now being used to allow a se- 
lected few actual production industries in 
East European countries to deal directly in 
foreign markets rather than to deal through 
foreign trade organizations (FTO’s), the 
agencies that are mostly responsible for for- 
eign trade. 

By dealing in “markets” (the free world 
economy) it is thought that these industries 
will develop competitive lines of products 
that will enable greater sales, greater hard 
currency earnings, greater purchases of badly 
needed industrial goods, and more rapid eco- 
nomic development. 

So we can see that Eastern countries’ 
ability to buy is limited by many factors. It 
is limited by the ability to compete and sell 
in world markets, which is limited by the 
very nature of Communist economic orga- 
nization. And, most importantly, it is limited 
by the ability to pay with currencies and 
gold. 


THE EASTERN COUNTRIES’ ABILITY TO PAY 


About the ability of the Soviet Union to 
purchase with hard currencies there has 
been much discussion. This discussion is im- 
portant here because, no matter how West- 
ern countries’ credit policies differ, the actual 
ability of Eastern countries to pay with hard 
currencies will be the ultimate limitation 
on purchases from the West, and therefore 
on increased two-way trade. 

It would seem that the Soviet Union has 
limited hard reserves. Its traditionally favor- 
able balance of trade reversed in 1964 with 
a deficit of $55 million, largely because of 
large purchases of U.S. grain. The deficit on 
trade account is not likely to be offset on 
capital account because of the drain of the 
Soviet foreign aid programs, though such 
data seem difficult to obtain. US.S.R. ability 
to produce gold is said to be much less than 
some, particularly in the London bullion 
market, have believed. I discussed this mat- 
ter at some length with officers of the U.S. 
Embassy in Paris where the U.S. stations its 
representatives to the COCOM, who assured 
me that the U.S. view that the Soviets are 
not really so rich in gold now prevails at 
least among NATO members. 

In view of this situation, Soviet interest in 
long-term credits from the West is clear. It 
also explains the more conservative Soviet 
approach to use of short and medium term 
credits and to purchases from the West in 
general which has been especially evident 
since Khrushchev's ouster. This reticence to 
spend hard currencies and sell gold with 
abandon results from a strong Soviet desire 
for autonomy. I understand the Soviet Union 
tries to keep hard currency and gold reserves 
large enough to meet its needs for a period of 
8 months, which is a very large reserve by 
normal standards. One reason it keeps such 
a stock, I have read, is in case of a crop 
failure or other such emergency need. 

I do not have adequate data indicating the 
extent of the Eastern European ability to 
buy. If I rely on statistics in the 1966 Battle 
Act Report alone, the import and export trade 
of the Eastern European countries as a group 
(Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania) with 
the free world has been very closely balanced: 
exports were $3.129 billion and imports were 
$3.1 billion for 1964. 

The extent of this close bilateralism is 
striking. Existing trade with the free world 
does not produce a surplus of hard currencies 
that could be used to buy from the United 
States, and, until these countries begin to 
produce items saleable in quantity in the 
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U.S. market, it seems that there can be little 
significant improvement in trade. 


THE EFFECT OF NEW U.S. TRADE LEGISLATION ON 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES’ ABILITY TO BUY 


At this juncture one might argue that, were 
the United States to apply most-favored- 
nation tariff rates to the East European Com- 
munist countries, the possibilities for their 
expanded export trade would be greatly in- 
creased, and therefore we ourselves would 
be able to sell more to them. 

I must say that my examination of a selec- 
tion of potential export items gives little 
cause for optimism about the future of in- 
creased trade if it is to be based on these 
items. For example, for the Soviet Union, 
bristles, dried mushrooms, pine needle oil, 
oils and certain glass, pile rugs, rifles and 
phonograph records might have sales poten- 
tial in the United States. The same products 
and types of products—evidence of what I 
would consider to be a low level of economic 
development—reappear in the lists of tables 
for other Eastern countries. Textiles—wool 
rugs, and wool apparel from Rumania, cotton 
cloth and cotton apparel and wool fabrics 
from Hungary—are already very highly im- 
port sensitive” in the United States. Glass— 
from the U.S.S.R., Rumania, Czechoslovakia— 
could be considered to be in the same cate- 
gory, witness the only partially removed es- 
cape clause on Belgian glass. Bicycles—from 
Czechoslovakia—have been the subject of 
antidumping investigations. Leather foot- 
wear—from Rumania—is the subject of a 
continuing barrage of “protectionist” senti- 
ment in the U.S. The most promising poten- 
tial trader is Czechoslovakia, which is listed 
as being able to supply such advanced manu- 
factures as medical instruments, electrical 
measuring devices, and machine tools. But 
other “sensitive” items for import from 
Czechoslovakia include steel wire and nails. 

Is it really likely that these nations can 
produce these items more cheaply than the 
United States can? If they cannot, and if 
the price that is placed on such exports is 
artificially low so as to enable sales in the 
U.S. market, then it can be expected that 
American industries will use unfair competi- 
tion arguments against them, including but 
not limited to antidumping, countervailing 
duty actions and special marking require- 
ments, I could even foresee the possibility of 
massive consumer embargoes against Com- 
munist products.” Even if such goods are 
priced realistically and are below or com- 
parable with U.S. prices, the same types of 
arguments will be used against them. Be- 
cause pricing systems in such countries are 
at present meaningless, it would be very dif- 
ficult indeed to defend low-price imports in 
terms of the usual comparative advantage 
arguments. 

One could argue that by promoting Com- 
munist exports to the U.S. at MFN rates, we 
would be displacing exports of the develop- 
ing countries to this market. 

This is a particularly valid criticism in the 
cotton textile sector. As you know, at least 
one reason why European countries do not 
wish to bind themselves to increasing an- 
nually textile imports from the developing 
countries members of the Long Term Cotton 
Textile Arrangement (LTA) is that they want 
to be able to balance bilaterally their trade 
with the Eastern European countries by tak- 
ing from them cotton and other textile 
products as needed to strike balances. 

Thus, on the basis of possible exports the 
ability of Communist countries to buy from 
us and our interest in buying from them is 
small. And the prospect of expanded trade 
at MFN rates in some items likely to be 
traded causes real question. 

To substantiate somewhat my conclusions, 
I would like to quote from p. 68 of the May 
1965 report on East-West Trade of the re- 
spected independent British research orga- 
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nization, Political Economic Planning (PEP), 
with whose director I visited when in Great 
Britain last December: 

“. ., there will probably be steady prog- 
ress in the size of the trade and the condi- 
tions under which it is carried on. But this 
progress is not likely to be dramatic for a 
long time to come. 

“The size of the trade is limited by the 
East's ability to export to the West, and 
there is no sign that this is going to increase 
enormously over the next few years. Con- 
sumer goods of the quality required in the 
West, and probably capital goods too, are 
likely to become available in quantity from 
Eastern Europe only insofar as the East Eu- 
ropean countries evolve in the direction of 
market economies, so that the consumer's 
choice bears more directly on the products. 
A change of this sort, even when it has been 
initiated, takes time to work itself through 
the economy and to become reflected in a 
consistently high quality of production.” 

I would say that these conclusions are 
shared by the Business and Industry Ad- 
visory Committee (BIAC) to OECD in its 
May 1966 Report expressing the consensus 
of the OECD member business organizations 
it represents. 

The PEP Report does go on to specify cer- 
tain steps, many of them institutional ad- 
justments and arrangements, that can be 
taken to allow greater East-West trade on 
what it considers to be a sound basis. In line 
with official British policy, the PEP Report 
is based on the decision that greater East- 
West trade is desirable. But the constraints 
it acknowledges on the potential volume 
and the nature of the trade are sobering. 


IS COMMERCIAL COMPETITION WITH EUROPE AN 
IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION? 


This leads me to discuss briefly the prob- 
lem of European COCOM members’ sales to 
Eastern Communist countries. Unquestion- 
ably the dollar value of this trade has in- 
creased—European COCOM members’ ex- 
ports increased from $1.7 billion in 1959 to 
$2.7 billion in 1965. But the percentage of 
the total value of their trade with the Com- 
munist world has actually declined from 
46% in 1959 to 32% in 1964 and 35% in 
1965. It is true also that since the middle of 
the 1950's the size of the several COCOM 
lists of strategic embargoed products has 
declined to the rather silly point where they 
only contain about 120 items. It see: s quite 
true that any real Western cooperation has 
broken up entirely on the issue of the 
amount of trade with Communist countries, 
and on the terms for financing that trade. 
The United States does indeed, as U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development Philip Tresize 
in Paris, explained to me, seem isolated in a 
sense “behind” our European friends and 
allies. 

I would argue that this apparent conflict 
of policies should not give us much pause: 
If you accept my argument that there is 
relatively little present and potential com- 
mercial U.S. interest in sales to the Commu- 
nist countries, and if you also accept that, as 
Europeans argue, there is also a profound 
technology gap between American and 
European industry, then we have very little 
indeed to lose in maintaining a separatist 
attitude. So I would pose this question: Why 
not continue to allow Europeans to sell 
items not on the COCOM list, and why not 
continue to enforce meaningful controls on 
U.S. exports to the Communist countries? 
European trade with the East is now bilater- 
ally controlled to the extent that it seems 
rather repugnant to have to arrange our own 
trade along similar, “mercantilist” lines. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF SOVIET ECONOMIC STRATEGY 


In a December 1962 compilation of study 
papers for the Joint Economic Committee 
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Mrs. Penelope Thunberg, now a Tariff Com- 
missioner, wrote: 

“Soviet economic intercourse with indus- 
trialized non-Communist countries has al- 
Ways represented a time-saving device, for 
trade has made possible a rapid shift from a 
primitive to a modern, more productive 
technology in a large number of industries. 
So long as some part of the Soviet economy 
lags technologically behind the West, the 
U.S.S.R. will always have available a ready 
device for buoying its growth rate through 
imports. In shifting to a more advanced— 
i.e„ more productive technology, the Soviet 
Union borrows all the resources, including 
time, that must go into the research and 
development of more efficient techniques.” 

Mrs. Thunberg’s observations about Soviet 
purchases of time and technology through 
trade are borne out at least in the Penkovsky 
papers, particulariy Chapter IV, titled 
“Penkovsky’s Committee”, which deals with 
the State Committee for Co-ordination of 
Scientific Research of the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers. There he describes the very 
complex and very thorough technological 
espionage organization maintained by the 
Soviet Union. The espionage function of this 
organization is at least hinted at in the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers May 1961 De- 
cree on Reorganization of Research which 
provides that: 

“Soviet science and engineering must in 
the shortest possible time take the leading 
position in the world in all decisive fields 
of science and engineering” 
and that, in furtherance of this goal, the 
State Committee on Research shall 


“study and evaluate scientific and techni- 
cal advancements with the aim of utilizing 
those advancements in the national economy 
of the U.S.S.R. and also coordinate the inter- 
national scientific and technical contacts of 
the ministries, administrations, and scien- 
tific research organizations.” 

The activities of the AMTORG in the 
United States have long been suspect if not 
completely documented, and I understand 
that part of the Soviet technological devel- 
opment effort consists in purchasing highly 
advanced manufactures for use as proto- 
types in building their own, To support this 
I would like to quote from a study by Mr. 
Donald Petroni, partner of the Paris law firm 
of O’Malvery & Myers, titled Doing Busi- 
ness in Eastern European Countries”: “With- 
out such [patent] protection, any United 
States firm that sells one or more pieces of 
equipment to an Eastern European buyer 
must understand and assume the risk that 
it will be copied.” Even with patent protec- 
tion it is difficult to be sure patents are not 
violated. There have been several important 
eases of violation in Eastern Communist 
countries. 

If the United States possesses the most 
advanced technology in many areas and con- 
tinues to generate it, a policy of withhold- 
ing technology-carrying trade may continue 
to have strategic significance, if in fact the 
policy we wish to pursue is one of restraining 
the growth of totalitarian regimes. 

Do we wish to continue to attempt to 
restrain the growth of totalitarian regimes? 
I realize this is the nub of the question. But 
it would be beneficial to this discussion and 
perhaps also to public discussion if the argu- 
ments for and against “East-West” trade 
were couched in these terms, rather than 
muddled with arguments of U.S. commercial 
advantage that I consider to be overstated 
and ill-founded. 

Perhaps there is now a basis for deciding 
that it is best to accept the Soviet system in 
a spirit of tolerance as one would tolerate a 
different religion. Assuming that we make 
that essential decision, perhaps there is some 
political benefit to the United States in a 
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selective and flexible policy of expansion of 
trade in “non-strategic” items. (I think it 
might be best to pass over the question of 
what is strategic and non-strategic, with a 
quick acknowledgement that there certainly 
is no good dividing line. I lean towards the 
idea that for a tightly planned economy con- 
tinually strained by unrealistic output goals, 
all imports whether strategic or non-strategic 
tend to lessen the squeeze and allow more 
resources to be devoted to strategic, perhaps 
autarkia, objectives.) 


THE POSSIBLE POLITICAL GAINS FROM TRADE 


What are the benefits we might gain? I 
think you will agree that the main argu- 
ments are that by selectively and flexibly 
pursuing trade the United States might be 
able to favor some Communist countries over 
others, favor some Communist leaders over 
others, thereby increase the dependence of 
certain of these countries on the United 
States, and at the same time decrease their 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Still further 
one could argue that expanding U.S. trade 
and commercial contacts with the Com- 
munist countries could encourage those 
economies to further rationalize and struc- 
ture their economies by using market econ- 
omy techniques, one could even hope that 
eventually governments will divest them- 
selves of ownership of enterprises at least in 
non-crucial areas as they strive to produce 
consumer goods of high-enough quality to be 
genuinely desired in the West. Such produc- 
tion would have to be accompanied by genu- 
ine cost accounting. The result of such de- 
velopments would be junking of the bilateral 
arrangements between East and West Euro- 
pean countries, real multilaterialism in trade, 
and along with it freely convertible 
currencies. 

The above is a happy prospect but it is 
indeed far in the future. In the near term 
we have to deal with the realities and en- 
cumbrances of Western commercial contact 
with the East—contacts constricted, in fact 
dominated, by the nature of the economies 
with which we deal. The facts of state plan- 
ning and state ownership and therefore of 
state-trading require bilateralism and pre- 
vent multilaterialism. 

A fact of very great interest and some 
portent is that, in spite of its desire that 
trade be expanded, the BIAC report cited 
above says that “in the foreseeable future at 
least BIAC sees little possibility of any sub- 
stantial change in the present fundamentally 
bilateral character of trading relationships 
between East and West.” 

At best the BIAC can only recommend 
that within bilateral arrangements certain 
difficulties should be smoothed out, but it 
cannot even recommend doing so through 
multilateral instead of bilateral action. The 
Report concludes only that “more is likely 
to be achieved by pragmatic efforts toward 
securing an equitable and mutually advan- 
tageous expansion of trade by means of a 
quid pro quo technique for negotiating mean- 
ingful and balanced concessions on the basis 
of effective reciprocity under the different 
economic systems.” This is hardly a bright 
forecast for the future of East-West trade 
in an open market. 

It would seem to me that a very great 
deal depends on the real motivations of the 
East Europeans and Soviets themselves. I my- 
self might be more prone to accept an ex- 
panded East-West trade policy were I assured 
that in fact the United States through trade 
could influence those countries to develop 
open societies in which people are allowed an 
increasing measure of personal and political 
freedom. 

Even were we to be assured about their 
real motivations, the fact that the Soviet 
Union and the East European Communist 
countries are giving tangible as well as moral 
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support to our enemies at war, North Viet 
Nam and the Viet Cong, creates tremendous 
political difficulties to a policy of greater 
trade. So, apart from the factual considera- 
tions that I have been exploring, this political 
question is of paramount importance to our 
discussion. 
CONCLUSION 


So, in sumary, I would say that, in strictly 
commercial terms, the United States has little 
real and little potential commercial interest 
in increasing trade with the Communist 
countries in the near future. In fact, I can 
foresee certain economic disadvantages to 
such a course of action, most notably the 
possibility that we would have to embroil 
ourselves in mercantilist bilateral trading 
agreements which to me are distasteful at 
best. 


Thus the base for the argument for in- 
creased East-West trade shifts from the eco- 
nomic to the political. Here it seems to me 
the key questions are, can we really influence 
the Communist countries to shift toward 
freer societies? Can we influence not just 
their economic development but their politi- 
cal development as well? And, ultimately, 
will increased trade relations really bring 
about decreased political tensions and re- 
duce the risk of war? I have often said that 
more war and peace are wrapped up in trade 
than most of us are willing to recognize, and 
perhaps here there is indeed a valid argument 
for the encouragement of “East-West” trade. 
But these, I submit, are the questions for 
your Subcommittee to study and discuss, and 
for your recommendation to your colleagues. 
I certainly commend your interest and your 
effort, and await your conclusions with great 
interest. 


Travel Tax Proposal 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration’s travel tax proposal remains 
dubious public policy, failing to deal with 
fundamental international economic im- 
balances and inviting retaliation. 

A recent editorial by WCBS radio puts 
the matter succinctly; the text of the 
editorial, which was broadcast on Febru- 
ary 19 and 20, follows: 

TRAVEL Tax PROPOSAL 

Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler's proposal 
to cut tourist travel abroad and keep Ameri- 
can dollars at home is impractical and il- 
logical. It is an administrative nightmare; it 
discriminates against the low-budget travel- 
er; it is likely to provoke other countries to 
respond in kind. 

The Fowler plan would limit tourist spend- 
ing in Europe, Africa, Asia and most of the 
Pacific to a subsistence level: $7 per day for 
each traveler. Any spending in excess of this 
sum would be taxed on a sliding scale, reach- 
ing 30 per cent at $15. The departing tourist 
would have to declare the number of dollars 
he was taking with him; he would also have 
to estimate his travel tax and pay in ad- 
vance. On his return, after the usual scrim- 
mage for bags and after passing through cus- 
toms and immigration checks, the frazzled 
tourist would have to declare how much cash 
he had left, and file a tax return. Secretary 
Fowler has obviously devised a plan that for 
inconvenience alone is a stroke of genius: it’s 
guaranteed to send all but the hardiest 
traveler to Athens, Georgia, instead of 
Athens, Greece. 
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Tourist restrictions, however, cut two ways. 
The plan’s fundamental weakness, we think, 
is that it invites retaliation on the part of 
foreign countries. It simply makes no sense 
to urge Americans to stay at home and at 
the same time expect Europeans, let’s say, 
to visit our shores. In addition, one over- 
seas airline as a result of the Fowler plan 
has threatened to re-examine its buy- 
American policy: the line purchases all its 
aircraft from Boeing in Seattle. Reprisals of 
this sort could in the long run prove more 
costly to the balance of payments problem 
than the cure prescribed by the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Fowler’s proposal hints at a kind of 
economic isolationism that hardly squares 
with principles of a free society. Congress 
should consider attracting foreign travelers 
to the United States as a far more positive 
means of reversing the dollar drain than 
locking Americans in. 


A Soviet Appeal for High Courage 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
watched with interest the recent literary 
trials in Russia and the struggle of some 
Russian intellectuals against the renewal 
of the ugliest manifestations of Stalinism 
in Soviet society. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recorp the eloquent protest 
petition which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of March 2, 1968. The battle 
lines between repression and liberaliza- 
tion shift to and fro. Whatever the trend, 
it will influence Soviet attitudes toward 
America. These developments merit our 
closest attention. 

The document follows: 

A SOVIET APPEAL FOR HIGH COURAGE 


(Nore.—The following document is an 
abridged translation of a petition now being 
circulated in Moscow. Addressed to “U.S.S.R. 
scientists, to those in culture and the arts,” 
it refers to recent literary trials, and other 
events. By such statements, openly signed, 
Soviet liberals and intellectuals are fighting 
conservative and police elements in the So- 
viet government.) 

We, the signers of this letter, address you 
with words of profound alarm for the destiny 
and the honor of our country. For several 
years ominous symptoms of restoration of 
Stalinism have been evident in the life of 
our society. This is manifest most strikingly 
in revival of the most terrible acts of that 
era—through organization of harsh tribunals 
to judge people who have dared to defend 
their dignity and inner freedom, who have 
had the audacity to think and to protest. 

To be sure, repressions have not reached 
the proportions of (the 1930s). But we have 
sufficient basis for the fear that among state 
and party officials there are more than a few 
who would like to reverse our public evolu- 
tion. We have no guarantees that the year 
1937, little by little and with our tacit con- 
nivance, will not come upon us again, 

The most recent trial, of four young people, 
has gone beyond all bounds in the trammel- 
ing of human rights. Even Andrei Vyshinsky 
would have envied the organization of that 
trial, but he at least was able to drag out 
confessions and testimony by witnesses. Yuri 
Galanskov, a very ill person, was sentenced 
to seven years’ hard labor. The only—less 
than circumstantial—evidence of his guilt 
was the testimony of a base and craven per- 
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son, Andrei Dobrovolsky. Aleksandr Ginsburg 
was sentenced to five years’ hard labor despite 
all the testimony of witnesses and the mate- 
rial evidence. 

Those who tried to enter the courtroom 
were subjected to open blackmail and a jeer- 
ing humiliation of personal dignity. Photo- 
graphing. ceaseless shadowing, checking of 
documents, eavesdropping on conversations— 
that is a far from complete list. 

The organization of the trial and the be- 
havior of the judge deprived the defendants 
of their right to defense, and the animal 
hooting of the so-called “public” shrouded 
them in an atmosphere of moral intolerance. 
On the bench were persons who read maga- 
zines or dozed, awakening only to demand 
increased penalties. 

The naive hopes for a complete healing of 
the life of society which were inculcated in 
us by (de-Stalinization) decisions of the 
Twentieth and Twenty-Second Congresses (in 
1956 and 1961) did not succeed in being 
realized. Slowly, but remorselessly, the proc- 
ess of restoration of Stalinism is going on. 

From the highest platforms the name of 
I. V. Stalin has been pronounced in an en- 
tirely positive context. The newspapers have 
reported the applause which has resounded 
at mention of his name. 

Not a single one of the democratic begin- 
nings has been brought to completion. The 
literary or artistic taste of the favorite still 
has the force of law. Films are rotting in 
film libraries which would do great honor to 
our art. In crowded studios and attics beauti- 
ful paintings are aging. 

In the social sciences the ruinous and ir- 
reversible dictate of politics continues to be 
mandatory. For a scientist, deviation from 
truth is death, but our historians who deal 
with most recent times, philosophers, and 
political economists are forced to do this 
every day. If at times a grain of truth creeps 
into print, the authors become subject to 
witch-hunts, 

What is most humiliating, regular surveil- 
lance in all its forms has become a part of 
daily life for quite a few Soviet people. 

Again we remind you that mute acqui- 
escence with Stalinists and bureaucrats who 
deceive the people and the leadership, who 
sit on all trouble signs, all complaints, and 
all protests, leads logically to that which is 
most to be feared: to lawless punishment of 
people. 

In these conditions we appeal to you who 
are creative people, people in whom our citi- 
zens have boundless faith: raise your voices 
against the impending danger of new Stalins 
and Yezhovs (a former police chief). 

You are the heirs of the great humanistic 
traditions of the Russian intelligentsia. Be- 
fore you is the example of courageous be- 
havior on the part of the modern progressive 
intelligentsia of the West (apparently anti- 
war protestors). 

We understand that you labor under con- 
ditions in which fulfillment of your civic 
duty is in every instance an act of courage. 
But there is indeed no choice between cour- 
age or cowardly complicity in filthy deeds. 


Rev. Earl V. Best, Minister of Refuge 
Christian Church, Noblesville, Ind., 
Delivers Opening Prayer in House of 
Representatives 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the practice of 
opening each day’s session of the House 
of Representatives with prayer serves as 
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a reminder to us all that we are today, 
always have been, and always will be, 
truly “one nation, under God.” 

Today’s opening prayer was delivered 
by Rev. Earl V. Best, minister of the 
Refuge Christian Church in Noblesville, 
Ind., which is the church of our friend 
and colleague, Congressman RICHARD L, 
ROUDEBUSH. 

Reverend Best served as a chaplain in 
the U.S. Navy during World War II. In 
1962 and 1963 he was national chaplain 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
for the past 9 years he has also served 
as Indiana State Chaplain for the In- 
diana VFW. 

Reverend Best’s words this morning 
were, I am sure, an inspiration to us all, 
and we are pleased he could be with us. 


Lusk, Wyo., Women Take Lead in Pub- 
lishing Unique Brochure 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, an 
energetic group of women in Lusk, Wyo., 
have taken the initiative in publicizing 
their community and explaining life in 
the area from the perspective of the lady 
of the house. 

The Lusk Woman’s Club has had pub- 
lished an attractive, easy-to-read bro- 
chure entitled, “A Woman Talks to 
Women About Lusk, Wyo.“ —a publica- 
tion which the Lusk Herald calls unique 
in promotional efforts of Wyoming. 

Distribution of the brochure began 
early this month with mailings to the 
Chicago Boat and Travel Show, the Con- 
gress, and to Vice President HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY. 

The Lusk Herald recounts in its 
March 7, 1968, edition how the brochure 
came into being as the “brainchild of 
Mrs. Dale M. Bardo, member and past 
president of the Woman’s Club.” 

The town newspaper continues: 

The brochure is directed to women and 
what they deal with, intended to encourage 
women to come West with professional and 
industrial husbands that are interested in 
establishing themselves in areas like this. 
It is intended as a tool in bringing profes- 
sions and industry to Lusk. 


The brochure is certainly unique and 
from all indications highly successful. 
It is a tribute not only to the ladies who 
created it but to the town of Lusk itself 
and I publicly congratulate the many 
people behind the endeavor. 

I include the newspaper article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

WOMEN TAKE LEAD IN PUBLISHING UNIQUE 

BROCHURE 

Lusk Womans Club places in distribution 
this week a brochure about Lusk and Nio- 
brara County that is unique in promotional 
efforts of Wyoming if not a much wider area, 
a work that should also build a sense of 
county pride as nothing else has done in 
many years. 

It is titled, “A Woman Talks to Women 
About Lusk, Wyo.” and in view of national 
and urban problem, relates these to Lusk’s 
advantages. It asks the question, “Do you 
think that towns of 1,890 population have 
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to be dowdy . .. dull . . . with limited ad- 
vantages? Well .. perhaps some small towns 
are but let's look at Lusk.” 

Then it goes on to ask— 

Do you hunger for clean, deep blue skies? 
for pure air? for perfect-tasting crystal cold 
drinking water? 

Are you weary of streets unsafe for your 
children? of traffic congestion problems? 

Are your children in split sessions in 
crowded schools, with lessened opportunity 
for the education they will need? 

Are you concerned over the dehumanizing 
environment of urban life? 

Do you want for your children the close- 
ness and personal warmth of a small place? 
the all-around development not possible in a 
large place? 

Are you already living in a small town but 
long for greater diversity in your life? 

Might you prefer to live in a small town 
if you could be certain of quality education, 
of excellent shopping, of access to things 
which make the quality of life interesting— 
certain that it is a good place to rear a 
family? 

Carrying pictures of Lusk’s seven church 
buildings, the High School Hospital, Library 
and Niobrara Country Club, the brochure 
evaluates the town and county strictly from 
a woman's viewpoint, and much research 
was undertaken to give authentic enumera- 
tion of fields into which the high school 
graduates have gone and a partial list of 
those from here who have provided leader- 
ship to state and nation. To quote: 

“The relative isolation characteristic of 
the area has proven to be its strength, for it 
forces its people into resourcefulness, pro- 
ducing a vigorous, individualistic, yeasty 
breed of participants rather than spectators. 
This land takes a person's measure. Resi- 
dents strive to match their efforts to those 
of earlier resolute and imaginative individ- 
uals who poured out their strength, love and 
generosity to build a good place to rear a 
family, a good place to live.” 

And the brochure closes, so typically 
woman — Oh, almost forgot ... crisp crack- 
ers, no floods, no mildew in closets, no cock- 
roaches, hardly a moth to be found...” 


DISTRIBUTION STARTED 


Distribution was started over the weekend 
with the mailing of a packet to the Chicago 
Boat and Travel Show at which the Wyo- 
ming Travel Commission has a display. Other 
packets will be sent to Minneapolis and 
Cleveland Travel shows. 

In addition, copies are being mailed to 
Senators McGee and Hansen, to Representa- 
tive Harrison and Governor Hathaway, to Roy 
Peck, director of the Wyoming Natural Re- 
sources Board, and to the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the University. 

And particularly, a copy will go to Vice- 
President Hubert H. Humphrey because of 
his interest in and work on the problems of 
drift to urban areas. 

Locally members of the Club are beginning 
distribution this morning to hotel and motel 
to filling stations and businesses in Lusk. 

And above all, the Club emphasizes that 
the pamphlet is available without charge to 
the general public for mailing away to any- 
one interested, mailing to service men is en- 
couraged. Copies may be secured from The 
Lusk Herald, the Town Office, or from Del 
Oberst, secretary-treasurer of the Lusk 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A NEW IDEA 

Actually the brochure is the brain-child 
of Mrs. Dale M. Bardo, member and past 
president of the Club. She headed the com- 
mittee preparing it and did the writing, but 
as she says, with the styling, advising, guid- 
ing and help of her printer-journalist hus- 
band who is foreman of The Lusk Herald. 

The work incorporates the research of a 
number of Club members, and once the proj- 
ect was underway suggestions and ideas 
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poured in from many interested individuals. 
Mrs. Gene Lenz, a University graduate in art, 
prepared the cover under her professional 
name of “Renk.” 

Mrs. Bardo emphasizes that the brochure 
was not written from the viewpoint of com- 
paring Lusk with the rest of the state, but 
from the viewpoint of how Lusk stacks up 
nationally. 

It is directed to women and what they deal 
with, intended to encourage women to come 
West with professional and industrial hus- 
bands that are interested in establishing 
themselves in areas like this. It is intended 
as a tool in bringing professions and industry 
to Lusk. 

Though one person wrote the pamphlet, 
many persons will recognize words or phrases 
and sometimes ideas which developed in earl- 
ier conversations about the brochure. 

Lists of students from the schools do not 
include those who are still working on un- 
dergraduate degrees or who are unfinished 
with the bachelor degree. It is emphasized 
that all tabulations and listings are backed 
by documentation. 

The Club thanks all who helped so much 
with research, and Mrs, Bardo particularly 
wished to apologize to those who looked up 
information which could not be used due 
to space limitations. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Lusk 
Lions Club for assistance in the financing. 
The assistance of others may be needed for 
reprinting as soon as the present 5,000 print- 
ing is exhausted. The Lusk Herald was 
thanked for assistance in securing the under- 
writing, and the taking of photographs, and 
designing. 


Erosion of Freedom 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, a constituent of mine, Mr. John 
Fizzy, Jr., of Rockford, III., was recently 
awarded a Freedoms Foundation Honor 
Medal for a letter to the editor entitled 
“The Erosion of Freedom.” The letter 
appeared in the April 1, 1967, issue of the 
Rockford Morning Star, Rockford, III. 

I take pride in calling the Members’ at- 
tention to Mr. Fizzy’s letter: 

EROSION OF FREEDOM 
To THE EDITOR: 

Today we are witnessing what future his- 
torlans may rightfully describe as the “Age 
of Complacency”, Everywhere we see changes 
being made that will have their effects on 
us as well as future generations to come. 

The government is now determined to take 
care of us from the cradle to the grave. As 
we view the “galloping socialism” that is upon 
us we cannot help but ask, “What has hap- 
pened to America?” 

Are we as a nation blind to the “Com- 
munist conspiracy”? Do we not see the danger 
in government controls and welfare pro- 
grams? If so do we not realize that little by 
little our freedom is being taken from us? 

Each new program initiated by the govern- 
ment carries with it a price tag. It is incon- 
ceivable to think that it could be otherwise. 
You either have more government controls 
and less freedom or you will have increased 
taxation and inflation. It is naive to think 
that you can get something for nothing. 

Recently I heard a speaker tell of an ex- 
periment that had been made with a frog. 
It seems that a bucket of hot water was pre- 
pared and a frog was tossed in it. Regardless 
of the number of times this was done the frog 
always seemed to muster the strength and 
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energy to hop out. However, if you put the 
frog in a bucket of cold water and gradual- 
ly heated the water he would remain there 
until “his goose was cooked." In other words 
he was dead before he realized that he was 
being cooked. 

This experiment with the frog can be com- 
pared to our freedoms. If all of our freedoms 
were to be suddenly taken away we would 
fight immediately. On the other hand take 
away our freedoms gradually and we more 
than likely will not even voice a complaint. 

JOHN Fizzy, Jr. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
dressed the Lincoln Day banquet in 
Mountain Home, Idaho, recently and 
found myself sharing the platform with 
Miss Connie Yrazabal, a senior at 
Mountain Home High School. 

Miss Yrazabal’s speech, an excellent 
presentation entitled Freedom's Chal- 
lenge,” was a glowing tribute to America 
and its traditions. As they say, it was a 
tough act to follow. 

I include the text of the speech as a 
part of my remarks: 

PREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 
(By Connie Yrazabal) 


Freedom has a meaning in America that it 
does not have anywhere else. Ask our boys 
in Viet Nam. In America, freedom and the 
love of it is assumed. Freedom is the center 
of all our thoughts, actions, and our being. 
It is what makes the difference in our cus- 
toms and is the difference in the will to do 
what is right from despair. 

We should be ashamed of those Americans 
who burn their draft cards, tramp the picket 
lines and indulge in the sit-ins. It’s odd how 
those Americans forget about their fore- 
fathers who fought for the existing rights 
and freedoms of today. 

We should be ashamed that our country’s 
name is blackened by the Hippies and so- 
called flower children, who breed filth and 
insanity and say that peace and freedom 
are products of free love. 

We should be disgusted of living in an area 
with agencies and products that try to make 
the rest of us believe that obscenity is a 
part of our American culture, through 
movies, literature and on stage. 

We should be ashamed of those people who 
feel that a steady job and income is unnec- 
essary when they expect to receive a monthly 
welfare check supplied by the government. 
Our country has provided workshops, Job 
Corps and many other opportunities to peo- 
ple like these; but still, stupidity and illit- 
eracy exist today. 

We should be ashamed of those Americans 
who relax in their comfortable homes and 
criticize the leaders of our government along 
with the war in Viet Nam. How many of 
these people do we see working to strive for 
better government and peace? 

We should be ashamed to have knowledge 
of those certain civil rights groups who pro- 
claim equal rights for all but yet strive to 
promote propaganda in our colleges through- 
out the nation. 

Stand tall and don’t be ashamed to be an 
American! Take America as it is, embracing 
the idea that Americans have always had, 
and that it is within our power to make it 
better. We are loyal citizens not because 
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we think our country is perfect but because 
the American system is durable! 

Many downgraders of Americanism profess 
to love all mankind while they hate and 
scorn the nation that gave them birth, edu- 
cation, and opportunity. When we fail to live 
up to the best that freedom makes possible, 
we know it is our own fault and not a flaw 
in Creation! Let us show our appreciation 
of this treasure, of freedom, and to continue 
to uphold it in its highest respects. 

This is the time, now, for all of us to stand 
and be counted and be willing and anxious 
to respond. We don't need draft cards to 
compel us to in hard work and 
thought, as we strive for what we know is 
right. You and I have a great American 
Heritage which we can fight for and preserve 
for future generations. But the task is not 
mine or yours alone. It is the task of every 
American citizen working together to pre- 
serve our freedom and democracy. A strong 
Republic needs actions and pledges of loyal- 
ty from all its citizens and a determination 
on the part of everyone to learn the ways 
of democracy and to apply their knowledge 
wisely and courageously! 

We should not be ashamed or disgusted 
but give thanks to the merciful Lord, that 
we were so lucky to be born free American 
citizens in a nation under God with truly 
mercy and justice for all! 


The 50th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a few weeks 
ago, it was my distinct privilege to attend 
and participate in a most inspiring cere- 
mony. Held in the warm and thriving 
Hoosier town of Beverly Shores, the pro- 
gram commemorated the 50th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. 

One of the many inspirational mo- 
ments of the proceedings was the state- 
ment of Richard C. Christopher, presi- 
dent of the Town Board of Beverly 
Shores. In it, he captures the true mean- 
ing of the occasion. 

It is with true pleasure, Mr. President, 
that I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Christopher’s remarks be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

To all here assembled we, the people of 
Beverly Shores, extend our warm welcome. 
We are both pleased and proud to join with 
you in this program commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of Lithuanian Independence. 
Well known are the cultural contributions 


made by the Lithuanian people to the whole 
world, to the United States, above all to our 
own community. Equally well known is the 
Lithuanian love of freedom and independ- 
ence. And if the reports coming out of Lith- 
uania today are true, then, even though your 
people presently suffer under the oppressive 
clouds of Communist conformity, the flerce 
light of independence, originality and cre- 
ativity shines through. It is clear beyond dis- 
pute that the Lithuanian talent for free self- 
expression will not be denied. And it is our 
hope and belief that the day will surely 
come when the people of Lithuania will once 
again walk their land in freedom. In that 
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shining hour may we then all walk together 
as free men forever. 


Hopeful Appalachia Sees Poor Get Poorer 
HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House an article written 
by Harry M. Caudill which appeared in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, February 25, 
1968. 

Harry M. Caudill, lawyer and author 
from Whitesburg, Ky., specializes in the 
problems of Appalachia and its people. 
He is the author of “Night Comes to the 
Cumberlands.” Here he expresses his 
opinion that despite the war on poverty, 
which encouraged the rural poor to see 
escape from their plight of jobless inse- 
curity, hunger, and winter cold, the sit- 
uation is geting worse. And he blames 
the Government. 

The article follows: 


HOPEFUL APPALACHIA SEES Poor GET PoORER— 
MINING CORPORATIONS GROW RICH AND 
Poor LOSE LAND FOR DAMS 

(By Harry M. Caudill) 

On September 27, 1966, President Johnson 
established the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Rural Poverty and, in a touching 
little ceremony, delegated to its 25 members 
the task of making a comprehensive study 
and appraisal of current economic situations 
and trends in American rural life. In its final 
report to the President one year later the 
Commission might have pointed out (but did 
not) that despite the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 and the once highly-touted “War 
on Poverty,” the United States government 
is probably causing as much poverty in the 
hinterlands as it is eliminating or relieving. 

The Great Society which the President 
proclaimed with ample fanfare in the last 
presidential year was received in the boon- 
docks with much less incredulity and much 
more hope than greeted it in the urban ghet- 
toes. The city-dwelling poor were generally 
too cynical to expect much to come of it. 
Their hopes had been dashed too many times 
by too many baffling circumstances—low 
wages, idleness, racial discrimination, infla- 
tion, over-crowding, high rents, broken 
homes and the grotesque indignities of wel- 
farism"”—to expect much from the new 
campaign, 

But in the small towns and villages and 
on the eroded farms where nearly half of the 
nation’s 35 million impoverished citizens re- 
side, there were unmistakable stirrings of 
hope. There an almost child-like faith in the 
capabilities and good intentions of Washing- 
ton had survived as part of the heritage from 
an earlier time. In countryside where dis- 
tractions are fewer memories are longer, and 
across the intervening generation millions 
gratefully recalled FDR's New Deal and the 
bread and optimism it had brought. 

Surely the Great Society efforts to upgrade 
the poor have been harmless at their worst 
and sometimes, on a small scale, they have 
been positively beneficial. All have been pal- 
liative in character without attacking any of 
the deep-rooted sources of destitution, Head 
Start aims at giving an extra and much 
needed year of schooling to youngsters who, 
in the main, are destined to attend the same 
dismal public schools that turned their 
parents into semi-literates. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps offices aid a 
relative handful of youths who might other- 
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wise drop out of the classroom. Job Corps 
activities have started some youthful dere- 
licts on the road to useful and responsible 
citizenship. In parts of Appalachia work ex- 
perience and training programs pay low 
wages to men who perform labor of dubious 
social utility while undergoing scarcely any 
training. And countless meetings and end- 
less discussions have used up the energies of 
Community Action groups in preparation for 
ever-deferred marches against the Bastion of 
Wants—while paying handsome salaries to 
multitudes of social workers and political 
hacks whose duties as “community organiz- 
ers” defy both description and definition. But 
in rural America as in the central cities, the 
well-springs of poverty still bubble. 

Much, perhaps most, poverty in rural 
America has come down to us as part of our 
frontier heritage. The frontier bequeathed 
to Appalachia, most of the deep South, the 
Ozarks and numerous lesser areas elsewhere 
an enervating “culture of poverty” which 
held successive generations to low aspira- 
tions and minimal achievements. We have 
not yet come close to devising a scheme to 
lead the people of these cultural backwaters, 
and the Indians who were simultaneously 
stranded by an on-rushing technological 
civilization, into amalgamation with the 
“main stream.” And until such amalgama- 
tion occurs in substantial measure the hill- 
billy, the red-neck, the Negro and the Indian 
cannot compete successfully in the job mar- 
ket for the cash that banishes poverty. 

Reams have been written about Appa- 
lachia’s impoverished state since John F. 
Kennedy campaigned in bleak and dying 
West Virginia in 1960. The television camera 
has given the nation repeated glimpses of 
apathetic mountaineers sinking inexorably 
into a New World Albania. 

A cogent warning of these sorry things to 
come was sounded by the West Virginia Tax 
Commission in 1884. The commissioners were 
alarmed by the spectacle of ignorant moun- 
tain farmers selling the gigantic natural 
wealth of their land to non-resident specula- 
tors for prices ranging from 50 cents to a few 
dollars per acre. With the title to the state’s 
vast deposits of coal, petroleum, natural gas 
and limestone the economic destiny of both 
land and people was passing into distant 
hands. The commission warned that unless 
the people quickly realized the magnitude of 
wealth of which they were ridding them- 
selves and the implications of the situation 
they were creating they would become mere 
hirelings and “West Virginia will be almost 
like Ireland and her history will be like that 
of Poland.” 

The West Virginians did not heed the ad- 
vice. The end of their century-long post- 
frontier isolation had set them down in the 
midst of a vast industrial revolution of which 
they had not the faintest comprehension. 
They and their like in the hills of Tennessee, 
Eastern Kentucky, Western Virginia, North- 
ern Alabama and Western Pennsylvania con- 
tinued to sign the title deeds and, when pits 
were opened by enterprising northerners, 
sent their sons to toil in them for low wages 
and under deplorable conditions. The stage 
was set for a massive and ruthless exploita- 
tion that continues unabated to this day. 

Appalachia is one of the world’s richest re- 
source regions. Eastern Kentucky, for exam- 
ple, has vast deposits of iron, ore and silica- 
rich sandstone in addition to its huge beds 
of brines, coal, oil and gas. Even diamonds 
and platinum have been discovered within 
the steep, low, rocky hills. The extraction 
of this wealth has built the nation’s most 
prosperous corporations. Penn-Virginia Corp. 
(formerly Virginia Coal and Iron Corp.) 
clears after taxes about 61% of gross receipts 
and usually pays dividends amounting to 
45% of gross receipts. This record is equalled 
by Kentucky River Coal Corp. For perspec- 
tive compare these achievements with Gen- 
eral Motors which in good years clears a dime 
out of each dollar received and pays five cents 
to the stockholders. 
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Today Appalachia boasts the richest cor- 
porations and the poorest people in America. 
The great wealth pays only token taxes to 
local schools. The sales taxes on bread and 
other consumer items is inadequate to sup- 
port decent public facilities. The region is 
trapped in a downward cycle of poor schools, 
poor jobs, poor pay and poor people. 

And when the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission had studied the sinking territory 
for two years it could find little more to rec- 
ommend for its rescue than new roads— 
roads that will be primarily useful in speed- 
ing up the extraction of raw resources. Con- 
gress has written the commission’s recom- 
mendations into law and the exodus of the 
people was accelerated as the mountaineers 
follow the new highways into overcrowded 
cities simmering already with violence and 
discontent. Today if one drives across the 
heart of Appalachia from Athens, Ohio, to 
the West Virginia line and up Twelve Pole 
Creek to Williamson and westward through 
the Kentucky hills he will marvel that so 
many costly federal rescue efforts have pro- 
duced in 300 miles of squalor no single vis- 
ible symptom of uplift. 
` The region cannot prosper as long as it 
remains a vast colonial territory ripped by 
absentee owners. If extraction could provide 
the good life the Appalachians would be roll- 
ing in riches. In the last 80 years they have 
exported more than $500 billion worth of 
raw resources and, simultaneously, have be- 
come synonymous with poverty. Desperately 
needed are tax reform and a fundamental 
reorienting of the economy to guarantee 
heavy investment of profits within the plun- 
dered valleys, but such proposals are un- 
thinkable in the present context. No im- 
portant segment of either major political 
party is willing to talk in terms of any rem- 
edies that would jar the vast steel, electric 
power and coal interests while they fatten 
on the almost boundless resources of wither- 
ing counties whose inhabitants are as apa- 
thetic as the people of Haiti. 

If Lyndon Johnson and the Congress ever 
develop a real determination to aid this 
stricken land and its bewildered populace 
they can do most that needs to be done by 
the passage of a single act. The legislation 
would reverse the cycle of poverty in Ap- 
palachia and bring justice and a surge of 
well-being to scores of counties in other 
parts of the nation where minerals are taken 
from the earth. 

For years state legislatures have considered 
but declined to enact severance taxes on 
minerals. The logic behind such proposals is 
overwhelming—as is the influence of the ex- 
tractive industries in the state house corri- 
dors. Mining and drilling draw people into 
the resource counties while simultaneously 
depleting the resources that constitute the 
major part of the tax base. 

A Federal severance tax appears to be the 
only hope of ever rescuing from perpetual 
fiscal crisis the counties that depend on the 
extraction of minerals. Such a tax should 
amount to 50% of the money accruing to the 
mining or drilling firm because of U.S. deple- 
tion allowances—and such allowances should 
be extended to the producers of all minerals. 
A total 10% of the revenue collected should 
finance federal programs to combat air pollu- 
tion, water contamination and other environ- 
mental damage resulting from the industries. 
The balance should be remitted to the states 
where the mining occurs. Some 30% of it 
could be used by the states for similar recla- 
mation projects with the balance sent to the 
counties. Federal laws should require the 
counties to invest the windfall in “people 
development”—elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, scholarships, libraries, 
health centers, medical services. 

Such a scheme would end the outrageous 
tax loopholes that have sown so many mil- 
Honaires and even billionaires across Texas. 
It would divide the greatest tax bonanza in 
the history of government between immense- 
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ly profitable corporations and the under- 
privileged communities through which their 
trains and pipelines run. It would transform 
scores of hollow, destitute counties into go- 
ing concerns, make them attractive to new 
industries, create countless new jobs and, in 
all probability, inspire the building of a num- 
ber of new towns in areas now threatened 
with total depopulation. Star state’s ultra- 
reactionary oil tycoons contributing in fair 
measure to the health and education of the 
state’s numerous poor induces a heart-warm- 
ing glow. 

Solemn laws now guarantee the deep South 
Negro’s right to vote, but is scarcely arguable 
that the franchise is yet to bring him visibly 
closer to economic security. Like the ragged 
Appalachian whites huddled on absentee- 
owned mineral beds, the southern rural black 
has been effectively fenced off from the 
wealth of his region’s soil. 

At the end of the Civil War the freed 
slaves were penniless outcasts and successive 
reform movements—Reconstruction, the 
New Freedom, the New Deal, the New Fron- 
tier and the Great Society—have been con- 
tent to leave their descendants precisely 
that. If the Negro is to remain on the land 
and prosper he must own the land he now 
works as a sharecropper or wage hand. 
Simply put, millions of acres ought to 
be purchased from the vast plantation 
estates and distributed to Negroes and 
poor whites under long-term, low-in- 
terest purchase contracts. The American 
South needs the same kind of land reform 
U.S. agencies have prescribed for many Latin 
American and Asian countries. 

The Negro and his poor white fellow-suf- 
ferer cannot prosper, no matter how long 
and hard their toil, as long as the land be- 
neath their feet belongs to gigantic 
fiefdoms that garner with little effort most 
of the crops and all of the huge federal 
subsidies. 

Sometimes as one ponders the plight of 
the poor he is struck by the helplessness in 
the face of impersonal governmental 
schemes—some of which appear to have 
been designed to grind entire segments of 
our social and economic understratum to 
powder. The most shocking case in point is 
the Corps of Engineers with its almost in- 
sane compulsion to drain all still water and 
dam all flowing streams. 

An enormous “reservoir building” program 
is under way in the eastern third of the 
nation and the impact on the people is often 
more traumatic than the effect on the land 
itself. In countless places hare-brained 
schemes have uprooted whole communities— 
many of them thoroughly integrated and 
modestly self-supporting—and sent the in- 
habitants pouring into the same riot-torn 
slums sociologists say were already hope- 
lessly overcrowded. 

When the corps selects a valley for its 
next victim it always proclaims lofty aims. 
The new dam will provide fiood control for 
communities downstream, assure water qual- 
ity controls and create a veritable wonder- 
land for people seeking recreation. Local 
boosters in the county seats and state capi- 
tols take up the hue and cry. Almost always 
the supporters of the undertaking live out- 
side the area to be flooded and include few 
farmers, The middle class appears willing to 
inundate most of the nation for lakes on 
which to ride cabin cruisers on weekend 
jaunts. 

The people who are summarily routed out 
of their homes to create new deep-draw and 
often supremely ugly impoundments are gen- 
erally just plain folks—the kind of undistin- 

ed, trusting and, withal, innocent peo- 
ple who rarely write to a congressman and 
doubt that their opinions count for much in 
any event. They are politically weak and so- 
cially disorganized. In most effected commu- 
nities they are direct descendants of the first 
settlers. Few have had meaningful experience 
with the pushy, aggressive society that sud- 
denly demands a surrender of their land. In 
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multitudes they are annually routed out of 
their homes, reduced to poverty, bitterness 
and despair and sent to dwell in the urban 
ghettoes. 

Typically, the corps sends appraisers to look 
at the land and improvements. Sometimes 
professional appraisers contract to evaluate 
the land—often people from distant cities 
who suspect that high appraisals will deprive 
them of future business. Talk of the im- 
pending dam has long since forced land 
values in the valley down while driving them 
up in nearby watersheds. The appraisers re- 
port to the corps, but the corps does not 
show the appraisal to the land-owner. 

It bargains for his land without divulging 
its own official estimate of its value. The 
threat of condemnation with attendant at- 
torney fees and court costs hangs like a pall 
over the simple farmer and his worried wife. 
Generally they ruefully accept the corps’ of- 
fer and the generals who run the agency are 
enabled to report to Congress that they pur- 
chased some 30% of the land involved in 
their projects at less than appraised value. 

The communities are shattered, of course. 
Churches, schools, social groups and political 
precincts are scattered to the wind. The dis- 
placed rarely are paid enough to relocate in 
similar circumstances—trising land values in 
neighboring valleys eliminate all hope of 
that. Many buy “mobile homes” and move 
into cluttered “trailer camps.” The uproot- 
ing kills many of the old outright; the abrupt 
loss of the familiar simply shatters them. 

Few of the boaters who brainlessly heave 
beer cans into the nation’s growing spangle 
of man-made lakes ever reflect on the anguish 
the blue waters conceal. National planners 
ought to reflect on it, though, in view of the 
fact that Federally financed projects now 
drive about 110,000 families off their land 
each year. 

Long over-due tax reforms, land redistribu- 
tion, the forming of poor people’s co-opera- 
tives for buying and selling, just compen- 
sation for lands taken for public purposes 
and sensible resettlement schemes for the 
displaced—these and other fundamental pro- 
posals have been kicking around beneath the 
surface in Washington for years. No truly 
great society can be built without them. No 
honest undertaking to aid the wretched of 
the American earth will omit them. They are 
the indispensables, like wheels for an auto- 
mobile and wings for an airplane. 

But sadly, there is little or no hope for 
them in the foreseeable future. The nation is 
dominated by the rich, vast corporations, a 
bloated military and a self-centered middle 
class that is happy with its suburban com- 
forts. All are biased against the poor and will 
tolerate only bland gestures for their bene- 
fits—gestures that salve the conscience with- 
out upsetting any established privilege. 

The long continued neglect of the rural 
poor is a national disgrace. Many of the seem- 
ingly insoluble problems of New York, Chi- 
cago, Newark, Detroit and Los Angeles origi- 
nated far away in the swamps, fields and 
mountains the mayors of those cities never 
heard of and will never visit. As the small 
towns die and the farms are deserted the 
prospect for social peace and internal stabil- 
ity declines, Last summer was long and hot 
but those ahead may be much hotter as in- 
digent newcomers bring new grievances and 
discontents to slums that are already ex- 
plosively tense. 

A mountain woman just returned to Ken- 
tucky from Detroit after the riots of last 
July summed up the situation pretty well: 
“Me and my family got out and left Dee- 
troyt because it ain't safe to live there any- 
more. We ain’t got nothing here but welfare, 
and may starve into going back but we shore 
don’t want to. The whites are just as bad as 
the niggers when it comes to riotin’' and 
lootin’, and between ’em I’m afeered they’re 
agoin’ to burn Dee-troyt down!” 

Can a nation with a $186 billion budget, an 
interminable war and most of the world’s 
real wealth learn something from an illiterate 
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and destitute mountain woman? Before the 
fires leap up again will anyone listen? 


Rapid Increase in Lung Cancer Noted 
Among Asbestos Workers 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been deeply concerned 
about the occupational health hazard 
presented to workers from asbestos, a 
material which is in broad use through- 
out the Nation in construction, and 
which, on the basis of a number of care- 
ful medical studies, is believed to be the 
cause of lung cancer and other cancers 
among those exposed to it. Last year, I 
introduced H.R. 12913, calling upon the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to set standards establishing 
limits to the amount of asbestos to which 
workers will be exposed in the air they 
breathe, and to set regulations covering 
its handling by both producers and users 
of this material. 

This year, Iam a sponsor of H.R. 15571, 
a companion bill to H.R. 14816, the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'Hara] for an Occupational 
Safety and Health Act. On March 7, dur- 
ing hearings on these two bills, Dr. Irving 
J. Selikoff, of the Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine, City University of New 
York, who is a recognized authority on 
asbestos and the dangers it presents, tes- 
tified before the Select Subcommittee on 
Labor. I am told by one member of that 
subcommmittee that Dr. Selikoff’s testi- 
mony was the most instructive, the most 
factual, and just about the most fright- 
ening testimony we have yet taken on 
Capitol Hill. Many of use have worked 
occupational health and safety hazards.” 

In his unemotional, quietly authorita- 
tive manner, Dr. Selikoff pointed to the 
results of painstaking studies he has 
made of some 632 members of two locals 
of the Asbestos Workers Union in the 
New York-New Jersey metropolitan area 
since 1942. Of these workers, 27 have died 
since 1942 of asbestosis. Dr. Selikoff said: 

Since there is no other cause for pulmonary 
asbestosis but the inhalation of asbestos 


fibers, these deaths have been unwarranted 
and unnecessary. 


Applying the statistical methods ac- 
cepted in his profession, Dr. Selikoff 
found that of the 632 workers studied 
over a 19-year period, 203 should have 
died, while 255 actually did die; 37 should 
have been expected to die of all forms of 
cancer, but 95 actually did. Seven of 
these deaths ought to have been from 
cancer of the lung or pleura, the actual 
experience was 45. Dr. Selikoff went on 
to tell the subcommittee that the figures 
since 1963 have been, if anything, a little 
worse. 

I cannot argue with, or improve upon, 
one further statement Dr. Selikoff made 
during these hearings. He said: 

It is evident that, somehow, we have failed 
these men. They had every right to look to 
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their government and public health author- 
ities, and to the physicians and scientists who 
guide them, for protection at their work. 
They were not given this protection. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the Committee 
on Education and Labor to give careful 
and urgent attention to H.R. 14816 and 
related bills. I, for one, do not look for- 
ward to being told next year or 10 years 
from now that we have continued to fail 
to offer the protection workingmen have 
the right to expect from hazards in the 
very air they breathe. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include Dr. Selikoff’s statement at 
this point in the Recorp, and, in addi- 
tion, an article by Thomas O’Toole that 
appeared in the Washington Post subse- 
quent to the testimony of Dr. Selikoff: 


STATEMENT BY DR. IRVING J. SELIKOFF BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LA- 
BOR, ON H.R. 14816, THE OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH AcT OF 1968, MARCH 
7, 1968 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Irving J. Selikoff. I am 
Professor of Community Medicine at the 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine of the City 
University of New York, and Director of its 
Environmental Sciences Laboratory. I am 
Editor-in-Chief of Environmental Re- 
search,” a recipient of the Lasker Award in 
Medicine of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, a Diplomate of the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine. I am Presi- 
dent-Elect of The New York Academy of 
Sciences, a Member of its Scientific Council, 
and have served as Chairman of its Division 
of Environmental Sciences. 

I detail these responsibilities both as iden- 
tification and as an index of my professional 
and scientific interest in the problems with 
which this Bill is concerned, but I must 
confess at the outset that while my studies 
and research have been professional and 
scientific, the applications which may be 
derived from them are emphasized by my 
responsibilities as a citizen and a physician. 
The data I shall present are rigorously scien- 
tific; but I hope you will interpret them 
not only as cases in a tabulation but as 
persons whose health and lives are our re- 
sponsibility. 

I propose to describe to you my research 
experiences with one group of workmen in 
this country, so that you might use it as 
an example or as a yardstick against which 
to evaluate this proposed bill, to test wheth- 
er it is necessary or unnecessary, whether 
it goes too far or not far enough, whether 
it is sorely needed or will prove superfluous. 
Because if this bill is not the answer, an 
answer must surely be found for the dif- 
ficulties I will review. 

For the past six years, I have been investi- 
gating occupational health hazards among 
insulation workers in our construction in- 
dustry. These men apply the thermal insu- 
lation to pipes, ducts, boilers and other 
structures in buildings, factories, shipyards 
and other facilities. They are self-reliant, 
skilled craftsmen. The first union of insula- 
tion workers in the United States was formed 
in New York City in 1884 under a charter 
issued by the Knights of Labor (predecessor 
of the American Federation of Labor) as 
“The Salamander Association of Boiler and 
Pipe Felters.” Partly from these beginnings, 
the present union of insulation workers in 
this country was chartered in 1910 by the 
AFL as The International Association of Heat 
and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 
They are an important part of the construc- 
tion industry. The trade is an important one 
and it is not too much to say that modern 
construction and modern industry would 
halt without their work. The union has some 
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18,000 men on its rolls and there are probably 
almost an equal number of insulation work- 
ers who are not members of this union, often 
because of conditions of their work, as being 
employed in maintenance work, doing insu- 
lation work as part of other occupations, 
being members of other unions or by virtue 
of doing special insulation applications as, 
spraying. 

During the course of their work, these men 
use many materials, some of them mineral 
or of other inorganic nature. While we have 
had little knowledge concerning possible ad- 
verse effects of most of the materials with 
which they work (in part, because of their 
rather recent introduction and inadequate 
opportunity to observe the presence or ab- 
sence of such effects), one of the materials 
with which they work has been under suspi- 
cion for some time. I refer to asbestos, This 
mineral fiber, with unique characteristics 
and of great value in our industry, is found 
in a number of the products which these men 
use in their work and have used for more 
than seventy years. 

In 1924, Cooke in England described a case 
of severe lung scarring—asbestosis—who had 
spent 20 years weaving asbestos textile prod- 
ucts. In the next decade, numerous similar 
cases were Observed, so that by the mid-1930s 
the hazard of asbestos as a pneumoconiotic 
dust was universally accepted. Textile fac- 
tories in this country were also studied and 
our Public Health Service fully documented 
the significant risk involved in asbestos tex- 
tile factories in the report by Dreessen and 
colleagues in 1938. Precautionary measures 
were urged in this report and elimination of 
hazardous exposure was strongly recom- 
mended. 

Unfortunately implementation of the rec- 
ommendations was haphazard and inade- 
quate and the conditions and dangers, rec- 
ognized and described 40 years ago, are still 
with us. 

It is an unhappy reflection on all of us— 
government, public health authorities, the 
medical profession—that at this time in the 
United States in the 1960s, 7% of all deaths 
among insulation workers are due to a com- 
pletely preventable cause, pulmonary asbes- 
tosis. 


It may be of interest to outline the studies 
which have demonstrated this continuing, 
disabling and fatal hazard. With my col- 
leagues, Drs. E. Cuyler Hammond and J. 
Churg, I have been studying the health ex- 
periences of insulation workers in the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area, Locals 
12 and 32 of the IAHFIAW. On December 31, 
1942, these Locals had 632 members. We have 
followed each one of these men from that day 
to the present. During these years, 27 men 
have died of asbestosis, of a total of 367 
deaths. Since there is no other cause for 
pulmonary asbestosis but the inhalation of 
asbestos fibers, these deaths have been un- 
warranted and unnecessary. Moreover, many 
of the men who have not been so badly af- 
fected as to die of the disease, have been and 
are disabled to a greater or lesser extent. 
Thus, more than half of the insulation 
workers examined by me with more than 20 
years from the onset of their work, have 
the abnormal X-rays of asbestosis and al- 
most one-third have shortness of breath of 
some degree. 

It is evident that, somehow, we have failed 
these men. They had every right to look to 
their government and public health authori- 
ties, and to the physicians and scientists who 
guide them, for protection at their work. 
They were not given this protection. 

If the problem were to be limited to this 
difficulty, it would be bad enough and suffi- 
cient spur to remedial action. However, these 
workmen face an even greater and more wor- 
risome hazard. There is hardly an asbestos 
insulation worker in this country who is not 
concerned with the possibility that cancer, 
induced by the asbestos to which he is ex- 
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posed, will overwhelm him as he reaches the 
prime of life. This hazard, too, comes as no 
surprise to us. In 1935, Dr. Kenneth M. Lynch, 
then Professor of Pathology and now Chan- 
cellor of the University of South Carolina, 
described the case of lung cancer in a man 
who also had asbestosis. Because both of 
these diseases were then rare, Dr. Lynch sug- 
gested an etiological relationship. In the 
next 20 years, numerous similar cases of this 
association were recorded. Indeed, the Chief 
Inspector of factories in Great Britain, re- 
viewing all the cases of asbestosis known to 
their Department, found in the mid-19508 
that approximately 20% had associated lung 
cancer. Sticklers for statistical niceties in- 
sisted they were unconvinced, however, and 
wanted even better data. 

Our experiences have supplied these re- 
quested morbid figures. I refer you again to 
the 632 men who were members of the Union 
in New York-New Jersey in 1942. You may 
wonder why we went so far back (especially 
since we have also been following 890 mem- 
bers of these Locals who joined in 1943 or 
after). The reason lies in an important char- 
acteristic of disease associated with indus- 
trial asbestos exposure. Asbestos disease 
rarely occurs in less than 20 years from onset 
of exposure. Thus, men who work with 
asbestos do not get asbestosis in five, ten or 
fifteen years after starting work—asbestosis 
will become significant and death may fol- 
low 25, 30 or more years following the start 
of their first job. 

A similar period of clinical latency is true 
of asbestos cancer, as well. When this oc- 
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curs, it strikes 25, 30 or more years after the 
initial exposure. Incidentally, this is true of 
many other cancers, as well, both those re- 
lated to industrial exposure and those not 
so related. For example, the youngster of 
sixteen or eighteen who starts smoking has 
no immediate fear of lung cancer, and cor- 
rectly so. Unfortunately, he does not look 
ahead to his late forties or fifties, when the 
risk appears. Similarly, the bladder cancer 
following beta-napthalene exposure, the lung 
cancer of certain chromate workers, and even 
the skin cancers following arsenic ingestion; 
all have a long period of latency. For this 
reason, any evaluation of the carcinogenic 
potential of a substance, such as asbestos, 
must include a long period of observation in 
humans. I will talk more of this later. 

To return. There were 632 members of 
these Locals on December 31, 1942. We have 
followed these men, as I have said, to the 
present. Since we knew the ages of each 
one of these men in 1942, it was possible for 
Dr. Hammond, who is Director of Statistical 
Research and Epidemiology for the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, to determine how many 
cancers we might expect among these 632 
men in subsequent years. We then compared 
the actual number of deaths and causes of 
death among these men, with what should 
have occurred among them, had their ex- 
periences been the same as the general pop- 
ulation in the United States, age, year and 
sex being taken into account. 

The following Table outlines the data we 
obtained from January 1, 1943 to December 
1, 1962: 


OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NUMBER OF DEATHS DUE TO CANCER AMONG 632 ASBESTOS WORKERS EXPOSED TO 
ASBESTOS DUST 20 YEARS OR LONGER 


1943-47 


Total, all causes: 
Observed tegen Workers) ... 
Expected (U.S. white males) 

Total cancer, all sites: 

Observed (asbestos Workers) 
Expect S. white males) 

Cancer of lung and pleura: 

Observed (asbestos workers). --._. 
Expected (U.S. white males) 

Cancer of stomach, colon, and rectum: 
Observed (asbestos workers) 
Expected (U.S. white males) 
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The Table demonstrates that of the 632 
men, 203 deaths could have been expected 
had their experience been the same as the 
general population. Instead, 255 men died. 
As we look for the reason for the extra 50 
deaths, it becomes evident that cancers of 
several types are responsible for the excess 
deaths. 

Thus, while we might have expected six 
or seven deaths due to lung cancer among 
these men, there were 45. While we would 
have expected nine or ten cancers of the 
stomach or colon, there were 29. 

Incidentally, since 1963 the figures have 
been, if anything, even worse. While we 
would have expected approximately 50 of the 
remainder of the men to have died in the 
past five years, there have been 113 deaths. 
And, while we would have expected 3 to have 
died of cancer of the lung or pleura, 28 have 
died of this disease. It is surely a tragedy 
to reflect that 1 in 5 of all insulation workers 
who now die in the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area die of lung cancer. More 
than half of the 368 deaths among these men 
in the past 25 years have been due to cancer 
of one or another type. If these figures are 
projected to the country as a whole, and if 
no improvement in the health hazards these 
men face is achieved, we may look forward 
to perhaps 6,000 deaths of lung cancer and 
to perhaps 15,000 deaths of cancer in general 
among men in this single asbestos trade 
alone, in the U.S. 

I do not relish the role of Cassandra, and 
for the purpose of demonstrating the neces- 
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sity for the development of an occupational 
health program for the insulation trade, the 
data already presented might suffice. Never- 
theless, another dimension exists which may 
be useful in your considerations and which 
should be, at least briefly, mentioned. I re- 
fer to a hazard not even suspected until 
several years ago. While lung cancer, as I 
mentioned, was observed in association with 
asbestos more than 35 years ago, in the past 
several years, we have found that another 
tumor, mesothelioma of the pleura or 
mesothelioma of the peritoneum, has also 
begun to attack asbestos workers. This has 
attracted a great deal of attention, since 
until the recent past, this highly malignant 
tumor was considered to be extraordinarily 
rare—so rare as not to be separately coded in 
the International Classification of Causes of 
Death. Accurate data are hard to come by 
but in the past in general, mesothelioma was 
found in approximately 1 in 10,000 deaths. 
It was a very rare tumor. 

Now, it is not at all rare among indi- 
viduals exposed to asbestos. Thus, in the 
last several years over 250 cases have been 
collected in one laboratory in South Africa, 
primarily in the area about one group of 
asbestos mines. Over 350 cases have been 
collected by another group of investigators 
in Great Britain and, again, asbestos ex- 
posure has been traced for the majority of 
these. 

We, too, have been struck by the early 
reports, especially by those of Dr. Christopher 
Wagner of South Africa, and noted that in 
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our urst 255 deaths, 4 had been due to 
mesothelioma. This number was, of course, 
too few to warrant extensive comment. How- 
ever, since January 1, 1963, 13 of the next 
113 deaths have been due to diffuse meso- 
thelioma of the pleura or peritoneum! It 
would appear that this invariably fatal 
tumor has been added to the already heavy 
risks of the insulation worker and that one 
in ten deaths among them will be caused 
by it! 

Mesothelioma is curious in another way— 
one that has caused us much concern. While 
the cases seen in my Laboratory have been 
among industrial workmen more or less 
heavily exposed to asbestos dust, in many 
other instances the degree of exposure to 
asbestos has been very light indeed and there 
has been no clear correlation between degree 
of exposure and the liklihood of occurrence 
of the tumor, Newhouse and Thompson in 
London have presented very disturbing data 
in this regard. They investigated seventy- 
six consecutive mesotheliomas at the London 
Hospital, most seen within recent years, to 
study the relationship of asbestos exposure. 
As expected, in 31 of the 76 cases, the indi- 
vidual had worked with asbestos. Of the 45 
cases who did not work with asbestos, in 9 
instances the only asbestos exposure oc- 
curred by virtue of their having lived in the 
household of an asbestos worker (who often 
came home with the dust on his clothes). 
That left 36. Eleven cases occurred in people 
who merely lived within % mile of an 
asbestos factory in one district in London! 

Similar cases were reported by Wagner in 
South Africa, while in this country Lieben 
& Pistawka, reviewing 44 cases of mesothe- 
lioma in Pennsylvania, found that 20 had 
potential occupational exposure and 24 did 
not. Of the latter, 8 occurred as the result of 
neighborhood exposure by virtue of living 
near a factory using asbestos and in 3 cases 
there was potential household exposure. 
Thus, one death occurred in a minister liv- 
ing across the road from an absestos plant, 
one was a child whose father was an asbestos 
worker and another death occurred in a 
woman whose sons worked with the material. 
Borow and his colleagues have recently re- 
ported 17 cases of mesothelioma in New Jer- 
sey. Again, 15 were in asbestos workers, but 
two were in individuals who merely lived in 
a town which had a large asbestos factory. 

The very real question has thus been 
raised—is asbestos-induced cancer limited to 
those men who regularly are exposed to sig- 
nificant amounts of the dust, or is it a much 
wider hazard than this? A moment's reflec- 
tion may highlight the potential problem. 
We have little accurate data concerning the 
number of men employed in the United 
States who are regularly and directly exposed 
to asbestos, as in asbestos textile plants, as- 
bestos product factories, insulation work, etc. 
Perhaps 100,000 or more men are regularly 
so employed. The hazards I have outlined 
would be serious enough if this were the only 
group involved. But are those indirectly 
occupationally exposed at similar risk? If so, 
the problem is much wider. For example, in- 
sulation workers work side by side with more 
than 3,500,000 other construction workers, 
often in the same room, inhaling the same 
dusts—steamfitters, electricians, carpenters, 
plumbers, masons, tile setters and others. In- 
cidentally, to their indirect exposure must be 
added occasional direct exposure of their own 
in some instances, as a carpenter sawing an 
asbestos-cement board, a plumber using as- 
bestos rovings, or the electrician stripping 
asbestos-covered wire. Much of the asbestos 
now used is used in the construction indus- 
try and much of the increase in world pro- 
duction (500,000 tons per year in 1930 to 
over 4,000,000 tons per year at present) has 
been utilized here. 

I believe enough has been said to indicate 
that an important occupational health prob- 
lem exists in this trade, one that requires 
urgent and energetic corrective measures, I 
would urge you to consider the Bill before 
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you in relation to the data I have presented. 
My own reading of the Bill suggests that it 
will go a long way in improving the unfor- 
tunate conditions that now exist, Again, 
from my own experience, a number of ob- 
servations may be pertinent in evaluating 
specific approaches contained in the Bill. 

1. I am convinced that the problems I have 
detailed can be solved and health hazards 
eliminated. Suggestive evidence is available 
in Great Britain, Germany and in this coun- 
try indicating that both asbestosis and 
bronchogenic carcinoma can be significantly 
reduced in incidence as levels of asbestos 
exposure are drastically reduced. The as- 
bestos industry in general and the insulation 
industry in particular are much too impor- 
tant and much too valuable to be limited 
or injured by default. Appropriate safety 
measures are thus in the interests of both 
the industry and its employees. 

2. Workmen in the trade expect and await 
the measures necessary to eliminate or 
diminish the hazards to which they are ex- 
posed. I recently inquired of them what 
problems they had noted in their practical 
experience. Over 13,000 took the trouble to 
write me with suggestions about cleaning 
up their trade, ranging from the availability 
of improved masks through less dusty ma- 
terials, improved working practices, appro- 
priate exhausts, appropriate health examina- 
tions and the vacuuming of clothes before 
going hoine. 

8. It is idle and largely inaccurate to 
“blame the industry” for the present situa- 
tion, It is sometimes not appreciated that 
“industry” is not an all-powerful mono- 
lithic single entity—certainly it is not in the 
insulation trade. In this trade, most employ- 
ers are small business men, with limited re- 
sources, employing few men. When I looked 
into this matter at the end of 1965, there 
were over 900 employers in the industry, 
employing an average of 17.6 men per shop. 

Such employers have neither the exper- 
tise, nor funds, nor knowledge to have de- 
tected these health hazards. They are just 
as much upset by them as are their men. 
Nor can they mount the necessary engineer- 
ing and industrial hygiene programs to de- 
velop adequate safeguards to remove these 
hazards. They will be anxious, I am sure, 
to undertake appropriate occupational health 
and industrial hygiene programs once these 
are suggested to them. This, I assume, is 
in line with the purposes of the Bill. 

4. In the insulation trade, it is my im- 
pression that, while all would welcome the 
necessary measures, unless the public health 
authorities and those responsible for the 
occupational health measures take action, 
nothing will be done. In large part, this is 
because no one knows where the respon- 
sibility actually lies. Does it belong with 
the materials manufacturers? The individual 
employer? The regional employers’ associa- 
tions? The national employers’ association? 
The national materials manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation? The local unions? The international 
union? 

5. The problems we have discussed are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the urgent need for 
extensive strengthening of the Occupational 
Health Program of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Their task has been tremendously ex- 
tended and complicated in the last 20 years 
by the widespread introduction of numerous 
new materials, the biological actions of which 
are usually untested. Are there other asbes- 
toses lying in wait for us? Only the Public 
Health Service includes the possibility of 
long-term surveillance necesary for detection 
of those effects with a long latent period, as 
occupational cancer. Their continuing re- 
sponsibility includes the coordination of ob- 
servations made by scientists in various fields 
at various times. Moreover, they often have 
the opportunity of studying large groups of 
men, often occupational lists. Few employers, 
except the very largest, have this opportunity. 
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Moreover, workmen often go from job to 
job within the same industry, especially in 
the construction trades. No one employer 
can expect to follow his employees long 
enough for long-term effects to be defined. 
Indeed, since such effects may vary with the 
same material from industry to industry, only 
a body which can observe all industries may 
be able to detect such effects. 

What I am saying is that industry is simply 
unable to police itself in the detection and 
definition of such hazards as have occurred. 
The industry needs help. 

6. I would suggest that it is very much in 
the interest of industry in general, and the 
insulation industry in particular, to have, 
as the proposed Bill suggests, adequate au- 
thority given to the Department of Labor to 
set those standards necessary to reduce or 
eliminate occupational health hazards. I do 
not refer to those callous statistics which 
indicate that it is cheaper in the long run 
to have adequate safety and health precau- 
tions than to pay workmen’s compensation 
costs. While this may be true, there is a 
much more important aspect to the question. 

In many instances, where there is intra- 
industry and inter-industry competition, it 
is often the most conscientious employer who 
is at a competitive disadvantage. This is 
certainly true in those industries in which 
there is a risk of pneumoconioses or dust 
diseases of the lungs, as silicosis, coal work- 
ers’ pneumoconiosis, talcosis and asbestosis. 
Since there is, as we have been, a long latent 
period—usually over 20 years—between dust 
exposure and disease resulting from such ex- 
posure, precautions taken today will bear 
fruit, in the form of the employees’ good 
health, two decades or more hence. But at 
that time, it is highly likely that the em- 
ployee will be working elsewhere! The em- 
ployer in investing in current occupational 
health precautions, sees no immediate bene- 
fit, not even in reduction of workmen's com- 
pensation costs. If he must pay the latter to 
current employees who are ill, he is paying 
for the neglect of another employer twenty 
or thirty years before. 

This analysis is relevant to the insulation 
trade today. I have spoken to many insulation 
contractors. They have been very concerned 
with the difficulties that have become evident 
and earnestly wish to remedy matters. Yet 
they have told me that if substantial invest- 
ments or significant changes in working prac- 
tices and conditions were required as part 
of the program to make this trade safe for 
the men working in it, such investments 
should be industry-wide and should not 
penalize those who undertake them in favor 
of those who do not. 

Standards based upon information col- 
lected and evaluated by experts in the Public 
Health Service, set on practical and realistic 
levels by the Secretary of Labor with ade- 
quate enforcement powers, and required by 
all employers in the industry seem essential 
to correct the serious situation I have out- 
lined, The industry itself has neither the 
academic and scientific nor the administra- 
tive resources to prepare the appropriate 
corrective program and, the economic facts 
of life are such as to mitigate against the 
broad application of such a program by vol- 
untary persuasion alone, 

Moreover, these influences are even more 
relevant when considering the social and 
community responsibilites which may exist. 
If the use of asbestos insulation materials 
should be shown to include some health 
hazard to other construction workmen as 
the result of concomitant indirect occupa- 
tional exposure, we would need some mech- 
anism as that outlined In this Bill to insure 
appropriate corrective measures, since many 
employers might hesitate to undertake ex- 
pensive precautionary measures to prevent 
uncertain disease that might occur many 
years later among men they did not know, did 
not employ and for whom they had no re- 
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sponsibility—especially if in making such an 
investment they assumed an intolerable 
competitive disadvantage. 

In concluding, may I add a few words of 
personal comment and opinion. As I read 
this Bill, it seemed to divide responsibility 
fairly and effectively. What we now know 
would be used to set enforceable standards 
immediately. The institution of beryllium 
safety standards has resulted in a signifi- 
cant reduction in beryllium disease and 
similar advantages will be obtained with 
other noxious agents, of which we already 
know a good deal; enough to prepare practi- 
cal, realistic safety programs. 

I noticed that Secretary Wirtz on Febru- 
ary 15 testified that over 1,000 workers are 
expected to die from radiation-induced lung 
cancer in uranium mines, I am sure we all 
regret these deaths from a hazard which has 
been recognized since 1879. And we have 
enough knowledge to point the urgency of a 
protective program for our insulation work- 
ers in this country, who should no longer 
die of asbestosis, lung cancer, pleural and 
peritoneal mesothelioma. We should help in- 
dustry help itself in the development, instal- 
lation and administration of an industry- 
wide program which will penalize no em- 
ployer but will help the many thousands of 
workmen who look to us to accept our re- 
sponsibility to protect them against serious 
occupational hazards. 

On the other hand, the Bill looks forward 
to an important expansion of the research 
responsibilities and capabilities of the Oc- 
cupational Health Program of the Public 
Health Service. This is urgently needed. At 
this time the Program is composed of highly 
skilled, energetic and dedicated scientists. 
But their responsibilities, already heavy and 
numerous, are increasing almost geometri- 
cally. The Surgeon General, Dr. Stewart, 
stated in his testimony on February 20 that 
“|. . workers are coming in contact with 
literally hundreds of new chemicals and 
formulations in industrial uses every day.” 
He noted that these chemicals have 
increased so fast in number that we have 
recommendations for only 400 out of 6,000 
in commercial use.” Industry has increased 
in complexity and potential hazard. The 
tasks of the Occupational Health Pr 
must somehow be accomplished and I would 
strongly urge that the strengthening of the 
Occupational Health Program as envisaged 
by this Bill be supported. 

In conclusion, may I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the Members of the Com- 
mittee for your invitation and for the op- 
portunity of reviewing those of our experi- 
ences relevant to the Bill you are con- 
sidering. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 8, 1968] 
RAPID INCREASE IN LUNG CANCER NOTED 
AMONG ASBESTOS WORKERS 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 

One out of five asbestos insulation work- 
ers in metropolitan New York now dies of 
lung cancer, an eminent physician told 
Congress yesterday. 

“If these figures are projected to the coun- 
try as a whole, and if no improvement in the 
health hazards these men face is achieved,” 
said Dr. Irving J. Selikoff, “we may look for- 
ward to perhaps 6000 deaths of lung cancer 
and perhaps 15,000 deaths of cancer in gen- 
eral in this single asbestos trade alone.“ 

Dr. Selikoff is professor of Community 
Medicine at New York's Mt. Sinai Hospital 
and president-elect of the prestigious New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

Testifying before the House Select Labor 
Subcommittee, Dr, Selikoff said these sta- 
tistics “come as no surprise” to asbestos in- 
dustry observers. 

“In 1935.“ said Dr. Selikoff, “Dr. Kenneth 
M. Lynch, now Chancellor of the University 
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of South Carolina, described the case of lung 
cancer in a man who also had asbestosis,” a 
combination he said was rare. But since 
then, Dr. Selikoff said, “numerous similar 
cases of this association were recorded.” 

The New York doctor told the Subcommit- 
tee, which is holding hearings on President 
Johnson's proposed Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, that nobody has taken steps to 
curb the spread of cancer in asbestos work- 
ers, despite the mounting evidence that the 
disease is on a rapid rise. 

For the past six years, Dr. Selikoff said, he 
has conducted an intense study of 632 as- 
bestos insulation workers belonging to the 
New York and New Jersey locals of the As- 
bestos Workers Union. 

The 632 men had been asbestos workers 
since 1942, Dr. Selikoff said. On the basis of 
normal life expectancy trends, 203 could 
have been expected to die by 1962, But, in- 
stead, said Dr. Selikoff, 255 men died. Look- 
ing for the reason behind the extra 50 
deaths, he said, it became evident “that 
cancers of several types” were responsible. 

“We might have expected six or seven 
deaths due to lung cancer,” he went on, “but 
there were 45. And while we would have ex- 
pected nine or ten cancers of the stomach or 
colon, there were 29.” 

Dr. Selikoff explained that the “people 
who work in a dusty atmosphere not only 
breathe it in, they eat it, too.” 

Since 1962, he said, the figures have been 
even worse. 

“While we would have expected 50 men 
to have died in the past five years,” Dr. Seli- 
koff said, “there have been 118 deaths. While 
we would have expected three to have died 
of cancer of the lung or pleura, 28 have died 
of this disease.” 

Of equal concern, Dr. Selikoff went on, is 
a relatively new tumor related to asbestos 
exposure called mesothelioma, which is a 
cancer of the lining of the chest or peri- 
toneum. 

This is such a rare cancer, Dr. Selikoff 
said, that it is found to cause one out of 
every 10,000 deaths. But of the 113 deaths in 
the asbestos worker group in New York, he 
said, 13 have been from mesothelioma. 

“This makes it one out of every 10 deaths 
among asbestos workers,” he said, “instead 
of one out of 10,000.” 


Fino Urges Tax-Free Interest on U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond When Held to Maturity 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, I 
introduced legislation to make interest 
on US. Government savings bonds held 
to maturity free from Federal income 
taxation. 

As a result of Great Society inflation 
over the last few years, savings bonds are 
becoming an ever-more questionable in- 
vestment. The interest they pay at ma- 
turity is hardly more than the inroads 
that inflation has made on the pur- 
chasing power of the value of the bond. 
On top of this, the holder still has to 
pay Federal taxes on the interest, 
normally in the year he collects it. Thus, 
many taxpayers in middle-income brack- 
ets find that inflation and taxation have 
robbed them of their interest and per- 
haps even more. 

Of course, the Great Society knows 
that the smart fat cats of Wall Street 
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would not touch series E taxable interest 
bonds with a 10-foot pole—for patriot- 
ism or any other reason. They get 5% 
to 6 percent interest on their Govern- 
ment loan obligations—FNMA participa- 
tions, for example—or they get a tax 
break on interest. Many municipal bonds 
paying 3 to 5 percent are free of Federal 
taxes, which is a windfall. However, you 
have to be rich to buy these bonds be- 
cause they come in thousand-dollar-and- 
up denominations. There is no such break 
for the little man. 

My bill would take away the Federal 
tax from the interest on a Federal sav- 
ings bond held to maturity. This would 
give the little man the same break that 
the Great Society now reserves for the 
fat cats of Wall Street. It would make 
U.S. savings bonds into profitable, in- 
stead of losing investments if kept until 
maturity, and it would no doubt encour- 
age savings bond sales which would be 
good for the economy. 

I hope that the committee on Ways 
and Means will give serious and favor- 
ond consideration to this type of legis- 

tion. 


Statement of Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has finally acted on legislation to provide 
Federal fair housing guarantees and pro- 
tect the activity of civil rights workers. 
The House should act promptly on this 
legislation. In addition, we should give 
highest priority to legislation giving full 
enforcement powers to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 

The Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, representing nearly 100 civic, 
trade union, religious, and student orga- 
nizations, has adopted a statement in 
support of these three legislative goals 
and supporting other important national 
policy objectives. 

The January 30, 1968, statement of 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights follows: 

STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE ANNUAL BOARD 
MEETING OF THE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, JANUARY 30, 1968 
At this time of racial and social crisis, the 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, on 

the occasion of its annual board meeting, 

reaffirms its conviction that solutions to our 
nation’s domestic problems can and must be 
achieved through peaceful, democratic means 
and within the American political system. 

It is a reaffirmation made with a sense of 
burning urgency. For unless this Congress 
and this Administration act quickly, our 
reaffirmation may become empty rhetoric. 

The bill the Senate is now debating, the 
civil rights protection act, would do much 
to protect citizens from violence in the exer- 
cise of such elementary rights as serving on 
juries, going to school, getting a job, using 
public transportation, visiting a restaurant 
or movie or enjoying the parks or other 
facilities paid for with their taxes. It would 
protect those working to help people achieve 
and exercise the rights to which they are 
constitutionally entitled. 
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But this bill alone will not advance us 
very far toward full equality. It does not 
address itself to two glaring injustices—the 
denial of equal access to housing and jobs. 
If the Fair Housing Act and the bill to 
strengthen the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission now before the Congress 
are added to the civil rights protection bill, 
we would then have legislation that would at 
least offer hope that Congress means to con- 
tinue the work it began in 1964 and 1965 of 
correcting injustices through law. 

We therefore call upon the Senate to com- 
bine the three bills into a single measure and 
to keep the Civil Rights Act of 1968 the pend- 
ing business of the Senate until the filibuster 
is broken and this broader bill is passed. We 
call upon the President to exert the utmost 
influence in support of this course of action. 

We deplore current efforts that tend to 
compromise the civil rights protection bill 
rather than strengthen it. The debilitating 
compromises being circulated are unneces- 
sary and unacceptable retreats from the 
Fourteenth Amendment. We urge the shelv- 
ing of these proposed compromises and the 
return to the civil rights offensive through 
the passage of the fair housing and equal 
employment amendments. 

Because we believe that civil rights require 
not only the establishment and enforcement 
of rights in law, but also the realization of 
social and economic conditions in which 
alone the fulfillment of these rights is pos- 
sible, we reaffirm our support of a legislative 
program that will guarantee decent jobs to 
all who are able to work, adequate housing, 
full education and a living income to all 
citizens mired in poverty. 

We support the President in his call to 
private industry to help find 500,000 jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed. But it is a task 
that cannot be left to private industry alone, 
We urge enactment of legislation already 
before this Congress that would oblige the 
government to act as employer of last resort 
by channeling workers into needed public 
service jobs. 

We also support the President’s call for “a 
10-year campaign to build six million new 
decent housing units for low and middle- 
income families.” 

The announced cuts in anti-poverty pro- 
grams underscore the need for this Con- 
gress to provide adequate funds for the 
welfare and education programs it has al- 
ready authorized. We know too well the dis- 
illusionment created when a program of 
promise is held out to desperate people and 
then withdrawn. We call on this session to 
vote sufficient funds to enable threatened 
programs to continue. 

The first session of the goth Congress com- 
mitted a crime against the poor when it 
adopted welfare provisions that force moth- 
ers to take jobs, often wretched ones, or 
lose their benefits, and that put severe limits 
on aid to children in fatherless homes. 

We therefore call upon this session to 
repeal these provisions and upon the Presi- 
dent and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to see that defenseless peo- 
ple do not suffer. 

The goals we set forth tonight are modest, 
minimal and necessary. We shall do all in 
our power to fulfill them in 1968. We can- 
not and must not falter in our drive toward 
full equality. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 51st day the U.S.S, Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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Need for a Code of Fair Competitive 
Practices in World Trade 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, a recent 
speech by Mr. John R. Morrill, vice 
chairman of Kearney-National Inc., of 
St. Louis, points up the need for inter- 
national governmental agreement on 
fair trading practices. 

Using the electrical equipment manu- 
facturing industry as an example, Mr. 
Morrill points out how foreign manufac- 
turers are selling their products in the 
United States at prices substantially be- 
low the prices they are charging the 
government-owned power systems in 
their own countries. This policy is being 
carried out with full knowledge of the 
governments concerned. The govern- 
ments, in fact, actually encourage this 
policy by rebating taxes on export ship- 
ments. 

But even more harmful, European na- 
tionalized power systems refuse to buy 
American products at any price even 
when the American supplier underbids 
the European competitor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been an ad- 
vocate of fair competitive trading prac- 
tices among nations. Tariffs are not the 
only barriers that impede the free flow 
of goods and services. When the Con- 
gress considers the administration’s 
anticipated trade bill this spring, strong 
consideration should be given to new 
authority to negotiate on nontariff 
barriers and to develop a code of fair 
practices in international trade. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is about time to 
hammer home the point that in the 
debate on international trade policies 
there are three, not two, major points of 
view. First, the pure protectionist who 
wants protection against all competition, 
fair or otherwise. Second, the pure free- 
trader who wants all economic differen- 
tials removed whether they are designed 
to compensate for unfair competitive 
practices or not. Third, the fair trader 
who believes that the best way to free 
up trade is to make it fair and to do this 
agreed-upon rules of fairness with en- 
forcement methods are essential. 

Most American businessmen and labor 
leaders are really fair traders not pro- 
tectionists or freetraders, yet the ex- 
change of vituperations between the pro- 
tectionists and the freetraders make it 
sound as if they are the only ones who 
have a right to be heard. 

I have always been a fair trader, and 
just as I have resented in the past being 
called a protectionist by the freetraders, 
so do I resent today being called a free- 
trader by the protectionists. I want to 
continue my disassociation from both 
groups. Neither can claim me, but I will 
listen to the arguments of both as they 
bear on the specifics under consideration. 

Mr. Morrill’s speech follows: 
PURCHASING POWER EQUIPMENT FROM FOR- 

EIGN SOURCES 
(By John R. Morrill) 

There is no subject more critical to the 

utility industry than the one we are dis- 
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cussing today. The decisions to be made next 
week, next month, and next year on purchas- 
ing from foreign sources by the purchasing 
men in this audience cannot help but have 
important effects. Your decisions will not 
only affect the growth of the electrical in- 
dustry in this country but may very well 
effect the progress of the American utility 
industry itself. 

There is a large amount of important in- 
formation about this subject that has not 
been presented adequately to the electric 
utility industry. Nor has this vital data been 
presented in proper form to the Congress 
and the federal agencies involved with for- 
eign trade. The information I will present 
to you is largely in the public domain but 
it has not been gathered together heretofore. 
I welcome the opportunity of making this 
information available to you. 

During 1967 I was president of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association 
but I am not representing NEMA today. Some 
of my data is from NEMA studies. Other in- 
formation is from many sources, and may 
not represent a collective NEMA viewpoint. 
Although I am associated with Kearney-Na- 
tional, I am not speaking in behalf of our 
company interests either. 

Rather, I am here this afternoon represent- 
ing one John Morrill, United States citizen, 
who has a deep and abiding interest in the 
growth and progress of America, and in 
particular, that segment of America having 
to do with serving American industries and 
consumers with electricity. My view looks at 
the equipment manufacturers and the utili- 
ties almost as one. It probably cannot be said 
in every case that what is good for one is 
good for the other, but I have a strong feel- 
ing that there are a great many areas where 
this is surely the case. 

I’m not sure you all agree with me on 
this statement. In the last few years, with 
shortages, delays and rising prices, I’ve seen 
emotion at work. You’ve been a little un- 
happy with some of your suppliers. Some 
have been a bit arbitrary in your opinion. 
But I would venture that if this forum today 
is to have any real value, emotionalism 
should be rejected and the basic issues eval- 
uated by reason alone. 

You have just listened to a very interest- 
ing presentation by an outstanding engineer 
and executive from American Electric Power. 
It is interesting because it brings to our at- 
tention the reasons why one individual and 
one company have made purchases from for- 
eign manufacturers and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. These reasons may have a 
validity by themselves. But I submit that 
there may well be other considerations that 
have an over-riding significance to the fu- 
ture well-being of the utility industry in 
America; and it is these considerations that 
I want to lay on the table. We need to develop 
a total perspective on this important subject 
of international trade. 

Today the words “free trade” stir the 
emotions. They have almost become a sacred 
cow. Anyone who is opposed to free trade is 
a protectionist, obstructionist and worse. At- 
tacking free trade is almost like attacking 
motherhood. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor, said, “Protectionism and featherbed- 
ding come down to the same thing.” The 
columnist John Chamberlain wrote recently, 
“I have tended to look on the protectionist 
as a man with a hand on my wallet.” 

Since people do feel that way, it is difficult 
to get thoughtful attention to some of the 
thorny and complex problems existing in this 
area of international trade. We tend to over- 
simplify. We generalize instead of digging 
into the causes and effects that determine 
whether a particular policy is really to the 
benefit of all Americans. I surely do not need 
to mention to this group that there can be 
government policies that presume to benefit 
some segments of American life but can be 
very detrimental to others. Government pol- 
icy today is causing inflation and raising 
your cost of financing. There should be noth- 
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ing sacred about so-called government policy 
to this group. 

Can you honestly say that the government 
policy of “free trade” is going to be beneficial 
to the utility industry? Time will tell, but 
there are grave and complicated problems 
that need to be examined objectively. That 
bag of gold at the end of the free trade rain- 
bow which is the long-term, economic well- 
being of the utility industry, may be a decep- 
tive illusion. 

To put this matter of purchasing electrical 
equipment from foreign sources in its proper 
perspective, let’s see if we can find agreement 
on what might be termed some basic veri- 
ties—basic truths. I have discussed this sub- 
ject with some of you to get your view- 
points. It appears to me you want and 
need certain conditions to exist, in order to 
operate with ever increasing efficlency and to 
maintain your growth and stability. 

First. You need a resourceful group of 
equipment manufacturers who will work 
closely with you in developing improved 
equipment that will enable you to operate 
more economically and more reliably. 

Second. You need lively competition 
among those manufacturers to spur them to 
achieve efficiency in their own operations 
and imagination in their product develop- 
ment. 

Third. You need an industry that pro- 
vides adequate manufacturing capacity to 
meet your expanding requirements. 

Fourth: You need an equipment manu- 
facturing industry that is economically 
healthy and provides a fair return on its in- 
vestment. You know you need this to serve 
your customers. Equipment manufacturers 
need this to serve you. 

Fifth. And this moves now to a broader 
viewpoint. You need a growing America with 
an expanding viable economy to provide 
jobs and homes for our rising population. 
After all, these people are your future cus- 
tomers. 

Sixth. You need government policies 
which will encourage international trade on 
a fair basis, but will not destroy the first 
five conditions I have just mentioned. 

So here are Six Basic Verities. At least I 
am calling them that because my discussions 
with you in the last three months have in- 
dicated that you believe these conditions are 
essential to your own long-term best in- 
terest. 

If we examine what is happening today 
in the light of these basic verities, perhaps 
we can blow away the emotional smoke of 
free trade generalizations and see what the 
real problems are. 

The fact that you can buy turbines, gen- 
erators, power transformers, and THV circuit- 
breakers from European manufacturers, at 
lower prices, than you can buy from Ameri- 
can companies, is well established. The facet 
that many of these European manufacturers 
are selling their products at prices substan- 
tially below the prices they are charging the 
government-owned power systems in their 
own countries has now also been established. 
Recent studies by both NEMA and individual 
companies indicate that these foreign manu- 
facturers probably would go bankrupt if they 
sold all of their output at the prices they 
sell these products to you. 

This is what is known popularly as “dump- 
ing” and is an ancient form of commercial 
warfare. This policy is being used as an ex- 
port strategy by most European governments, 
It is being condoned and actually encouraged 
by many of our own government agencies. 
I use the term dumping in an economic rather 
than technical legal sense—to mean a policy 
of selling for export at discriminatory prices 
below the levels charged in the producer's 
home market, whether this differential is 
based on government subsidy, tax abatement, 
incremental costing, or a combination of 
these. 

A careful study made in England during 
the past two years proved that the English 
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transformer manufacturers were, with full 
knowledge of the British government, selling 
power transformers at 30% to 40% higher 
prices to the British Central Electricity Gen- 
erating Board (the GEGB) than they were 
quoting and selling in the U.S.A. The NEMA 
study was based on certain public data but 
also on some very careful intelligence work 
with key sources of information. The fact 
that there is a general kind of legal cartel 
operating in Great Britain among the heavy 
equipment manufacturers is quite common 
knowledge, and the acceptance of so-called 
“acceptable price levels” by the CEGB has 
also been established. Indeed, even articles 
in the electrical trade press have appeared, 
explaining the need for this policy, if British 
companies are to be successful in the export 
market. The title of one such article which 
appeared in the November 1965 issue of the 
British publication The Electrical Review 
was, “Adequate Home Prices are Essential for 
Competitive Exporting.” Another article of 
August 1966 in the same magazine was titled, 
“Price Competition Inappropriate for Heavy 
Electrical Companies.” 

I have in my files a copy of an agreement 
between the CEGB and the four largest power 
equipment manufacturers in Great Britain. 
It is dated March 23, 1967. In this agreement 
the CEGB agrees to pay prices that will 
guarantee a profit of 1644% on purchases 
from these manufacturers for circuit break- 
ers and switches in 132 KV, 275 KV, and 400 
KV ratings. The agreement, if I read it cor- 
rectly, allows research, administrative and 
selling charges for export business to be in- 
cluded in costs to arrive at the 1644 % profit. 

While I do not have copies of the arrange- 
ments between manufacturers and the na- 
tionalized power systems of France and 
Switzerland, I understand that similar agree- 
ments exist. Thus these foreign manufactur- 
ers are competing in an unfair way with 
American manufacturers whose government 
properly will not permit such arrangements 
in the U.S. because of our anti-trust laws, 

Arrangements of this kind are certainly 
repugnant to American concepts of doing 
business, and would no doubt be found in 
violation of out anti-trust laws. I submit they 
result in competition unfair to the American 
manufacturers. 

The fact is that the public power agencies 
of our government, such as TVA and Bonne- 
ville, have accounted for most of the purchas- 
ing from foreign manufacturers in recent 
years. This would make it appear that our 
own government is not only condoning the 
dumping practices of foreign manufacturers 
but is actively encouraging them. When the 
results of the English power transformer 
pricing study were recently presented to offi- 
cials at one of the largest public power agen- 
cies in America, they showed little interest 
and smilingly agreed that American manu- 
facturers, do have a problem.” 

Now dumping is not exclusively European 
policy. American manufacturers have re- 
sorted to this strategy too. As a matter of 
interest, I will read you an excerpt from the 
December 30, 1911 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal in which Thomas Edison made the 
following comments: 

“I was the first manufacturer in the 
United States to adopt the idea of dumping 
surplus goods upon the foreign market. Thir- 
ty years ago my balance sheet showed me 
that I was not making much money. My 
manufacturing plant was not running to its 
full capacity. I couldn't find a market for 
my products. Then I suggested that we un- 
dertake to run our plant at full capacity 
and sell the surplus products in foreign mar- 
kets at less than cost of production, Every 
one of my associates opposed me. I had my 
experts figure out how much it would add 
to the cost of operating the plant if we in- 
creased this production 25 percent. The fig- 
ures showed that we could increase the pro- 
duction 25 percent at an increased cost of 
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only about 2 percent, On this basis, I sent 
a man to Europe who sold lamps there at a 
price less than the cost of production in 
Europe.” 

Thomas Edison explains about as simply 
as possible why it is to the economic ad- 
vantage of a European manufacturer to 
dump heavy power equipment in the United 
States. As long as he covers his out-of- 
pocket costs, and does not upset the pricing 
arrangement in his own country, he is ahead 
of the game on profits. 

But we should ask, how do the European 
manufacturers have this excess capacity 
which they can fill up with orders priced 
below their full production costs? There are 
two reasons for this. Fluctuating demands 
by their own nationalized power systems 
cause excess capacity to exist at various 
times. Further, the European governments 
themselves have given these manufacturers 
financial grants to encourage them to expand 
capacity to obtain export business. These 
grants are as high as 30% of the cost of new 
plant and equipment. 

Not only do the foreign governments sub- 
sidize the plant expansion of their domestic 
companies but they do a great deal more. 
They give credits or rebates of taxes because 
of export shipments. They suspend excise, 
value added or turnover taxes which would 
normally have to be paid on the materials 
these manufacturers use. 

In France the remission of the value added 
tax allows a French circuit breaker manu- 
facturer to sell a high voltage breaker in the 
U.S. at around $200,000 while the French 
power system pays around $350,000 to these 
same manufacturers for comparable break- 
ers. I am advised that the price you would 
pay an American manufacturer is around 
$300,000. 

Foreign governments finance development 
programs. It seems likely that DeGaulle did 
this for the French manufacturer Delle so 
that Delle could develop the 735 KV circuit 
breakers for Hydo Quebec. 

These same breakers have now been pur- 
chased by an American utility. I understand 
that the French government subsidized Delle 
originally to go after orders for the Russian 
power system, 

So you can see that the American manu- 
facturer is not competing just with foreign 
manufacturers for sales in the U.S. He is 
competing with foreign governments. We 
would have to say that’s rough and dirty 
competition. And I regret to say that it is 
very successful for the foreign governments 
and manufacturers, In 1967 the orders for 
electrical equipment that were placed abroad 
by U.S. utilities exceeded the total volume 
placed abroad for such equipment in the 
prior 75-year history of the electrical equip- 
ment industry. 

But what about the American power 
equipment manufacturers? Can they sell 
their products in European markets? You 
would think an enlightened trade policy on 
the part of the U.S. government should be 
one which somehow helped American manu- 
facturers compete abroad. But, and here's 
the irony, the European market is tightly 
closed to American products, The nation- 
alized power systems refuse to buy American 
products at any price. This is what is politely 
known as a “non tariff barrier“, the rankest 
form of protectionism. 

No matter what you call it, this means 
that international trade in heavy power 
equipment is strictly a one-way street, and 
it’s going to remain so in the foreseeable 
future. The trade doors in the U.S. are in- 
creasingly open to foreign power equipment 
but the doors to American equipment in Eu- 
rope are closed tight and locked. 

In some lines American manufacturers 
could live very profitably at most European 
home market price levels, without dumping, 
but on a full cost recovery basis. Let me il- 
lustrate by an episode that is almost amusing 
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if it weren’t so serious. One American circuit 
breaker manufacturer tried in 1967 to sell 
Electricite de France, the French state owned 
utility. In his quotation, he used as a base 
his U.S. list prices for 5 different ratings—in 
other words he started with a price level 
higher than his actual U.S. market prices. To 
these list prices he added ocean freight and 
French or Common Market tariffs of 13%. On 
top of that he added the French turnover tax 
which alone raised his landed cost in France 
by 25%. The French utility agreed that his 
product amply satisfied their technical speci- 
fications. They also told him his price offer- 
ings on 4 of the 5 ratings were lower than the 
prices Electricite de France normally paid to 
French manufacturers. 

Did the American manufacturer get an or- 
der for a circuit breaker? Of course not 

What does all this mean? If you like, you 
can feel sad that American manufacturers 
can’t sell in Europe. You can be amazed that 
American government trade representatives 
at Geneva further reduced American tariffs 
on heavy power equipment when they knew 
that the reduction of European tariffs was a 
meaningless gesture. They opened the Ameri- 
can trade doors to European equipment even 
wider, and yet knowingly left the European 
trade doors still locked against us. This ap- 
pears to be a knowing violation of Section 
252 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and 
the intent of the Congress. 

Does this whole situation have any real 
meaning to the American utility industry? 
Perhaps it does. If it continues, it will ob- 
viously impair the ability of the American 
manufacturers to serve you in the way you 
want to be served. It will most certainly dis- 
courage American manufacturers from ex- 
panding their capacity. 

We must be honest, however, in evaluat- 
ing the near future. European manufac- 
turers are currently supplying a small per- 
cent of the American market for heavy 
power equipment, though undoubtedly 
they have available capacity to supply much 
more. If they greatly expanded their facilities 
to handle the market in the U.S., they would 
not be able to sell a great deal of equipment 
at their dump prices because they probably 
would go bankrupt. That is, unless their 
own governments substantially increased 
their subsidies to these manufacturers, Of 
course, that is a probability. 

Our Second Basic Verity was that you 
need lively competition among American 
manufacturers to insure good equipment 
at good prices. It has been stated that buy- 
ing from foreign sources insures this com- 
petition. If it were fair competition, I would 
certainly agree; but when it is the kind of 
competition I have described, I can’t believe 
it. One utility executive recently gave his 
reasons in the public press for buying 
turbine generators from Brown-Boveri and 
indicated there was little competition in this 
product area, 

I am not here to support the pricing 
policies of General Electric or Westinghouse 
in the turbine generator area, but we all 
know this is a high risk business requiring 
high investment. It can be operated suc- 
cessfully only on a high volume level and I 
must observe that at one time in this coun- 
try there were three manufacturers of tur- 
bine generators. Obviously the electric 
utility industry did not really need three 
manufacturers and in 1962 Allis-Chalmers 
was forced to withdraw from the market. I 
also recall reading the 1963 Westinghouse 
Annual Report. President Burnham wrote 
to his stockholders that Westinghouse suf- 
fered, and I quote, “A loss in 1963 in our 
Electric Utility Group, reflecting shipments 
of heavy equipment booked at severely de- 
pressed prices,” 

Just a few years back I recall that GE 
even published advertising which pleaded 
with the utilities to place orders for heavy 
equipment then, since their facilities were 
not being utilized enough to keep them busy, 
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And further, I understand that in 1966 
one of the major American aero-space com- 
panies made a study of going into the turbine 
business in combination with a turbine man- 
ufacturer in Europe. This study proved that 
the return on investment was totally inade- 
quate and the project was dropped. Times do 
change, however, and perhaps conditions are 
different today. If so, I wonder how long 
today’s conditions will exist. 

Whether two companies in a given industry 
provide the right amount of competition, I 
don’t really know. In the automobile indus- 
try, 3 ½ seems to provide bitter competition. 
In the electrical industry—we have a mini- 
mum of two and in many lines five or six. 
Where there is a possibility of reasonable re- 
turn on inyestment, there appears to be no 
hesitation on the part of other U.S. com- 
panies to enter markets now dominated by 
the present manufacturers. 

In the turbine generator business the two 
remaining manufacturers in this country will 
never be able to compete with any system 
where the government, the government- 
owned power industry, and a large turbine 
manufacturer get together and agree to give 
American utilities prices below what the 
manufacturer should use to cover its full 
production costs and overhead. How can you 
compare these prices with what American 
manufacturers require to cover their costs 
and overhead? 

Our Third and Fourth Verities proclaimed 
a need for adequate manufacturing capacity 
and a healthy industry, which receives a fair 
return on its investment. Like you, I have 
read in the papers of the new plant capacity 
which is now being built by most of the 
heavy equipment manufacturers. I'm sure 
this was based on information received from 
the American utilities on their requirements 
over the next 10 to 20 years. Is this capacity 
not now going to be used? What effect will 
these foreign purchases have on the profits of 
the American companies involved? What will 
be the effect on their future expansion plans? 

The professional manager of a publicly 
owned company or the division of a large 
company must show a reasonable profit short- 
term. His stockholders demand it. He can not 
invest large amounts of capital for expan- 
sion unless he is quite sure this capacity will 
be used. In his position, would you? He must 
do some very careful market forecasting, and 
this in turn must be based on your fore- 
casting. 

Our First Verity was that you need re- 
sourceful American manufacturers who can 
work with you to develop the most reliable 
and the most economical equipment that can 
be devised. Now, let's be fair and agree that 
not all the engineering brains in the world 
live in the U.S.A. European designers have 
brilliant ideas just as American designers do. 
At any given moment a European machine 
might have some advantage over an Ameri- 
can one. In this country there is a constant 
change in designs as one company or another 
comes out with a minor or major improve- 
ment. Then quickly the competitors catch up 
or forge ahead. This is the way it should be. 
It’s healthy; it’s competitive; and it’s fair. 

I can’t help but feel that there are few 
areas in the heavy power equipment field 
where a European manufacturer has held a 
lead over American manufacturers for any- 
thing but a brief period. On the other hand, 
the overwhelming lead that American manu- 
facturers have held over European companies 
for many years is spread on the record for 
all to see. Whether at that given instant 
when a European manufacturer is tech- 
nologically ahead of an American manufac- 
turer, the electric utilities should buy from 
Europe, I think depends on the variety of 
considerations I have mentioned previously. 
I believe, however, that there are few Ameri- 
can manufacturers who would expect the 
utilities to “buy down” in quality. If one 
foreign product is really better, then most of 
us would say go ahead and buy it. 
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But the record of the American manufac- 
turers in Research and Development is im- 
pressive. They have led in the development 
of large turbine generators for many years. 
New coal-fired power plants have costs in the 
$100 per kilowatt area. Compare that to 
around $145 per KW just five years ago. 

Certainly American manufacturers have 
an undisputed leadership in nuclear power. 
The development of grain-oriented steels to 
reduce transformer losses and the new brush- 
less exciters for turbine generators represent 
significant advances. New developments in 
underground distribution have made it a 
practical economic reality. 

But all of these developments cost money. 
And I don't mean small money. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year are going into the 
development of new and improved products 
for your industry. In the final analysis, you 
pay for these in the cost of the products. 
But this partnership has paid handsome re- 
wards to you in your continuing efforts to 
reduce costs of generation, transmission and 
distribution. If you are unwilling to buy the 
products this remarkable research and de- 
velopment produces, obviously the R & D is 
going to dry up. R & D is essential to your 
progress. If the manufacturers don’t handle 
it, someone else must. Do you think the 
utilities should take on this risky function? 
Would you like the government to assume 
the responsibility? 

In looking at our Fifth Verity, which cites 
the need for a growing economy and more 
jobs, I have a feeling that what we are doing 
with our right hand, we may be undoing 
with our left. Your business is heavily taxed 
by our federal government. That tax money 
is being used to stimulate the economy and 
provide jobs. Yet the more than 300 million 
dollars worth of heavy power equipment 
which was purchased from foreign sources 
in 1967 is the equivalent of a full year of 
employment for over 10,000 factory workers 
in electrical equipment companies alone. This 
does not count the people who are employed 
in making the steel, the wire, and all the 
other materials and services that go into 
heavy power equipment. 

You may say we have full employment of 
skilled and semi-skilled people in the manu- 
facturing industries. Probably true at the 
moment, but watch out for tomorrow if the 
present trend continues. 

You have doubtless read much of what is 
being said by the steel industry these days 
about the effect of imports of steel. The 
statement they made that importing steel is 
the same as exporting American jobs, must 
have real validity to our electrical industry. 
We need jobs for America, and I can’t help 
but feel that we don't really understand what 
we are doing when we casually export hun- 
dreds of thousands of American jobs with no 
possibility of developing other jobs because 
of the trade barriers working against us. 

If electrical manufacturers could sell over- 
seas, then the orders that were lost to foreign 
competition here could be balanced with 
orders from foreign sources; but alas, this 
is impossible. Our industry is different, how- 
ever, from the steel industry. While basic 
steel cannot be exported, thousands of items 
of American equipment made of steel can 
and are being sold abroad. It just doesn’t 
work that way with heavy electrical equip- 
ment. 

Let us acknowledge the advantages that 
can accrue to all nations from the enlight- 
ened pursuit of the theories of freedom in 
trade, but do we have to adopt this whole 
doctrine blindly, with no qualifications or 
deviations whatever the circumstances? 

We believe in Capitalism too, but the 
Capitalism of Adam Smith has been modi- 
fied, hedged, regulated and controlled for 
what we hope is the good of America. A 
little regulation in the area of free trade 
would seem to be in order. We are all for 
motherhood but we even attempt to control 
this to a degree. 
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Our Sixth Verity recognizes certain ad- 
vantages that can accrue to America by elim- 
ination of trade barriers throughout the 
world. But if we do not recognize what 
is to our own interest, we are foolish. If, by 
foreign purchases of the equipment you use 
in your generation and transmission sys- 
tems, you weaken the incentives of the 
American companies to serve you, is this to 
your advantage? 

The price advantage you enjoy by buying 
Japanese electrical porcelain is going to con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future. There is a 
great deal of labor involved in porcelain 
manufacture. The labor rates in America are 
over 5 times those of Japan. The American- 
installed cost of domestic machinery used in 
making porcelain is estimated to be 2 to 3 
times what that cost is in Japan. Raw ma- 
terials cost less in Japan. 

The quality of Japanese porcelain seems 
to be fairly good. It ought to be. We helped 
design their equipment and processes after 
World War II in the massive program to re- 
habilitate our former enemy. 

Perhaps the question we now should raise 
is whether the utility industry wants any 
porcelain industry in America. If you do, 
you are going to have to support it through 
purchases of American products. 

In porcelain the only thing the Japanese 
have given you is price, and perhaps a shorter 
delivery. They have merely copied American 
products and ideas. What about the design 
and development that have occurred in these 
last few years by the partnership of Ameri- 
can insulator manufacturers and your com- 
panies? The manufacturers have worked with 
you in their high voltage laboratories to 
develop insulator-hardware systems that 
have made practical EHV transmission. Many 
of us can’t recall it, but the conventional 
transmission suspension systems were de- 
veloped by American manufacturers. 

What about the recent V-string configura- 
tion of insulators and hardware by Ohio 
Brass Co. that saved one southern utility 
over one million dollars in right-of-way 
costs? The entire post insulator development, 
which includes line posts, station posts and 
distribution posts, was the work of one of 
your important domestic suppliers, Lapp In- 
sulator. What about the development of 
lightning arresters that reduced the BIL- 
level on 345 KV systems from as high as 1550 
KV a few years ago to an accepted 900 KV 
today? 

In insulators and hardware cost less than 
5% of the cost of a transmission line. Per- 
haps you can purchase insulators for 15% 
less from Japanese sources. This is peanuts 
in comparison with the millions of dollars 
saved by the imaginative developments of 
the American manufacturers! But their sur- 
vival depends on your orders for the insula- 
tors that represent the 5% of your transmis- 
sion line cost. 

Paying them more is the price for this con- 
tinued partnership which has meant so 
much to you in the past and can mean so 
much more to you in the future. Yes, you 
must decide whether you want the capacity, 
the test facilities, and the assistance from 
porcelain manufacturers in the U.S. The 
porcelain insulator industry sold less than 
70 million dollars of products to you in 1966. 
Not a very big industry, is it? In 1966, the 
Japanese sold 15 million dollars, including 
duty and freight, to American utilities. That 
represents the loss of 600 factory jobs in 
America’s rather modest utility porcelain 
industry. 

During the past two years there has been 
more outcry about the shortage of porce- 
lain than about any other type of utility 
equipment. It must be important to you 
that American manufacurers have ample ca- 
pacity. Several plants have added plant ca- 
pacity. In the face of Japanese competi- 
tion, are the American companies going to 
face the future with any confidence in ex- 
panding further? 
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They know they cannot meet the Japanese 
prices. The cards are stacked against them. 
The Japanese have put American manu- 
facturers largely out of the transistor radio 
business and also out of ceramic wall tile. 
Ceramic tile represents one of the most fia- 
grant dumping cases the U.S. Treasury has 
ever seen. I’ve been told. But here were two 
industries where the American public, the 
unorganized millions of buyers, decided that 
present price was all they were interested in. 
Is this all you are interested in? As a group 
of utilities you have the absolute power to 
maintain or eliminate the American utility 
porcelain industry. It’s your decision and 
yours alone. 

I would like to take one moment to com- 
ment on the relative efficiency of American 
manufacturers. I have never visited Japan 
but I have been through many of the heavy 
power equipment factories in Europe. I am 
sure some of you have visited them too. There 
is no question in my mind that our Ameri- 
can companies have far greater productivity. 
This is due to the greater effort put out by 
American factory workers and the better tool- 
ing we have in our plants. Even with a lower 
wage rate in Europe, we have seen it would 
be possible for American power equipment 
manufacturers to compete in Western Europe 
if the trade doors were not locked against 
them. 

And let’s not forget the crucial problem of 
our Balance of Payments. What kind of 
strange economic logic causes the Johnson 
Administration to tax travelers taking that 
inexpensive, once in a lifetime foreign vaca- 
tion, when our government power agencies 
are pouring hundreds of millions of dollars 
out of our country to buy foreign power 
equipment, The government is restricting 
American companies from investing in 
foreign countries, yet utilities can invest mil- 
lions in power equipment from foreign 
sources, 

So now we have a broad picture. We all 
basically believe that there should be fair 
international trade; and that means from 
the utility standpoint, you should be able 
to buy foreign products freely, without dif- 
ficulty, if the price and/or quality seems 
advantageous. 

On the other hand, if you do this, you are 
involving yourselves in a one-way, dead- 
end program which would appear to be 
against your own best interests, short-term, 
and most certainly, long-term. It will de- 
stroy the Basic Verities you say you need. 

Many of you believe you are on the horns 
of a dilemma, I submit that for all the rea- 
sons mentioned, it is no dilemma at all. 
You need the American electrical equipment 
industry as much as it needs you. It is as 
much a part of the opportunity for your 
future profitable growth, as it has been in 
your past. 

The suppliers of power, and the suppliers 
of equipment to produce and distribute 
that power have made tremendous contribu- 
tions to the growth and progress of America. 
I urge you to evaluate carefully, without 
emotion, whether this great team should be 
destroyed, or whether still greater success 
can be achieved by continuing to work to- 
gether. 


Tribute to Robert S. McNamara 
HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been lengthy, well-deserved newspaper 
reviews of the record of former Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 
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But brief, succinct newspaper comments 
on his departure are also sometimes 
worthy of our attention. 

For this reason, I place in the RECORD, 
under unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing editorial from the March 1, 1968, 
issue of the New York Daily News: 

END OF THE MCNAMARA ERA 

President Lyndon B. Johnson handed out 
double portions of praise on Wednesday as 
he said goodbye to the most durable Secre- 
tary of Defense in the office's history—Rob- 
ert Strange McNamara. 

Mac fairly earned the medal he received, 
if for no other reason than his ability to 
stand up under the crushing load he has 
carried for seven-plus years. 

The Pentagon is a tighter and tauter ship 
for his administration, although it is no 
secret that some generals and admirals felt 
no misting of the eyes at his leaving. 

We have felt pangs of anguish over some 
of his decisions—such as settling for “par- 
ity” in nuclear weapons with the Soviet 
Union. 

But on the whole he has been a hard- 
working and faithful public servant. We wish 
him well. 


An Open Letter 
HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Legion Post 218 and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Post 3809 recently joined 
in a letter to the editor of the Middle- 
town Journal of Middletown, Ohio, my 
hometown. Their communication was in 
response to an earlier letter opposing our 
efforts in Vietnam. 

Because I believe this letter expresses 
the sense of the overwhelming majority 
of Americans and because it is one of the 
best replies I have ever seen to the often- 
posed question of why we are in Vietnam, 
I include it in the Recorp in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks: 

AN OPEN LETTER 

No war is right, nor has any war ever 
been right, and strangely enough, in many 
instances those who wait sometimes suffer 
more than those who go. Like yourself, there 
seems to be some area for soul-searching. 
Let us pose to you five questions, that are 
more pointed, and perhaps give the average 
citizen an answer as to why we are in Viet- 
nam. 

1. Would you rather fight a planned war in 
Vietnam or in United States? 

2. Would you be willing to go back again 
if it might mean a choice of freedom or 
slavery for your wife and children? 

8. Should America go back on its com- 
mitments and allow a complete Communist 
take-over? 

4. Do you believe that when the Vietnam 
War is over that all wars will end if we 
capitulate to the Communists in Vietnam? 

5. Do you believe that any Country other 
than the United States is capable of stopping 
aggression in the world? 

If only some country had had the guts 
to say “no” to Hitler in 1939, you and I prob- 
ably would not have been involved. Nobody 
did—we were involved. For our part we 
represented service in every area of the 
world and we didn’t enjoy a damn minute 
of it. But even now I think none of us ques- 
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tion why we were there. Just as our genera- 
tion shouldered its burden, this generation 
is shouldering its burden. If there is any 
doubt as to why we can’t leave Vietnam, 
there are 16,000 mothers who will give you 
the answer. 

AMERICAN LEGION Post 218. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars Post 3809. 


The Most Stupid War 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
I came to Congress in February 1966, I 
have tried to compile for my colleagues 
and the public the various reasoned 
opinions from most respectable sources 
detailing opposition to the war in 
Vietnam. 

The latest is from the Wall Street 
Journal and there follows an editorial 
from their issue of February 23, 1968, 
together with my concurring letter to 
the editor in the issue of March 4, 1968: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 23, 1968] 

THE LOGIC OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


We think the American people should be 
getting ready to accept, if they haven't al- 
ready, the prospect that the whole Vietnam 
effort may be doomed; it may be falling 
apart beneath our feet. The actual military 
situation may be making academic the phil- 
osophical arguments for the Intervention in 
the first place. 

Granted, there is an opposite theory, the 
“last gasp” notion that the weeks’-long wave 
of assaults on cities and hamlets is the 
enemy’s final outburst before greatly de- 
creasing the war's intensity and coming to 
the bargaining table. Perhaps it will turn out 
that way, but right now the evidence does 
not lend the theory much support. 

Hanoi is believed to have relatively large 
numbers of troops still uncommitted in 
North Vietnam. The Communists appear to 
be getting ample supplies of weapons from 
the Soviet Union and Red China. As long as 
the arms keep coming and there are Viet- 
namese Communists to use them, you would 
suppose they could keep up the struggle more 
or less indefinitely. Thus far, at least, they 
are showing with a vengeance their ability 
to sow destruction and demoralization every- 
where. 

Meantime the present South Vietnamese 
government, never very impressive, looks 
worse and worse. Most important, the gov- 
ernment can’t protect the people even in 
the heart of the cities. The Saigon-U:S. effort 
to secure villages and woo villagers to the 
government side has been brought to a halt. 
This is a government and a nation in chaos; 
how long can it go on? The falling, it should 
be stressed, is not in U.S. will or valor, but 
basically in something lacking in Vietnam 
itself. 

As for the U.S. military undertaking, the 
current tactic is sad to see: The wholesale 
destruction of towns and cities in order to 
“save” them, killing or making homeless 
refugees out of thousands more civilians. 
While it is certainly true that an American 
commander has to destroy a building or a 
town if he considers it necessary for his 
soldiers’ safety, the scale on which it is going 
on is hardly endearing the U.S. or Saigon 
to the populace. 

Hence the question: Are developments on 
the ground making hash of our original, 
commendable objective? 
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The U.S. went in to keep South Vietnam 
out of Communist hands. But no matter 
what our forces do, they can't seem to do 
that. If practically nothing is to be left of 
government or nation, what is there to be 
saved for what? 

The U.S. also went in to demonstrate to 
Communist China that it couldn’t get away 
with this kind of indirect aggression and 
that it hadn't better try direct aggression 
either. But the Communists are getting away 
with it; they are putting the mighty U.S. 
through a wringer, and they may be encour- 
aged to try more of it. 

Should such be the upshot, that the U.S. 
abandons the effort not because it “should” 
do so but because its purposes have become 
irrelevant in the light of events on the bat- 
tlefield and of Vietnamese politics, let no 
one blink the fact that it will be a disaster. 
It will be a stunning blow to the U.S. and 
the West in the larger struggle with inter- 
national communism. At home it will be a 
traumatic experience to have lost a war in 
which thousands of Americans died in vain. 

The only thing is that continuing in 
circumstances so unprepossessing could be 
a worse disaster. If it had in fact been possi- 
ble for the U.S to intervene three years ago 
and accomplish, at reasonable cost, the ob- 
jective of saving South Vietnam, it probably 
would have been well worth doing. But since 
it seems increasingly doubtful that the 
original purposes can any longer be achieved, 
the logic of the battlefield suggests that the 
U.S could get forced out of an untenable 
position. 

We don’t know that the possibility is 
being squarely faced in Washington; it seems 
rather unlikely. The Administration insists 
that the Communist drives are failing of 
their aims, which Senator Fulbright de- 
scribes as “wholly irrational, a fantastic anal- 
ysis.” President Johnson seems more firmly 
committed to Vietnam than ever. 

Now stubbornness up to a point is a 
virtue, but stubbornness can also go beyond 
the realm of reasonableness. We believe the 
Administration is duty-bound to recognize 
that no battle and no war is worth any price, 
no matter how ruinous, and that in the case 
of Vietnam it may be failing for the simple 
reason that the whole place and cause is 
collapsing from within. 

Conceivably all this is wrong; conceivably 
the Communists are on the brink of defeat 
and genuine peace talks are about to begin. 
It doesn’t look that way, and as long as it 
doesn’t everyone had better be prepared for 
the bitter taste of a defeat beyond America’s 
power to prevent. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 4, 1968] 
Most STUPID War 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I was very much pleased with your 
editorial. 

When I first became a candidate for Con- 
gress over two years ago I expressed my op- 
position to this war. I then stated that you 
“don't take a firm stand in quicksand.” I 
have been attacked on all sides. My first op- 
ponent said that I “wanted to turn tail and 
run.” 

The peace groups opposed me because I 
objected to flagburners and because I voted 
for the appropriations to arm our troops as I 
could not allow them to be present in a war 
zone without necessary weapons. 

I have been maligned by those who are so 
blinded by their opposition to communism 
that they can’t see through to the fact that a 
war which bleeds us white and lets the blood 
of our soldiers run red in mounting casualties 
can only help the Communists. 

This is the most stupid war in United 
States History. I look for respected voices 
like yours to continue to help make it 
evident. 

THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
U.S. Congress, 17th District, New York. 
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How To Succeed by Trying 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, W. R. 
“Pete” Yingst is a popular figure in the 
Leechburg, Pa., area, but the story of his 
career should not be confined to any lo- 
cality nor to any particular era in Amer- 
ican history. For this reason I believe it is 
important that a brief résumé appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In 1924 a young man named Yingst 
was hired to work in the cold-roll mill of 
the Old West Leechburg Steel Co. He 
thought, though, that the job was to be 
temporary, but from the start he gave 
his best effort as though he were a part 
of the business. In consequence he ad- 
vanced through the years and after a 
great career has finally retired as man- 
ager of the West Leechburg Works of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Mr. Yingst’s success is a tribute to hard 
work, imagination, initiative, and sin- 
cerity of purpose. It holds a pattern that 
could benefit young men of today and 
tomorrow. 

To honor Pete Yingst, Editor Joe Wray, 
of the Leechburg Advance, published a 
special edition containing testimonials 
from admirers who came to know the 
Allegheny Ludlum official so well during 
his 44 years of service with the company. 

Mr. Wray commented: 

His personal involvement in many local 
activities has been a credit to the community 
generally and to Mr. Yingst individually. 


A fellow worker wrote: 


Above all, he demanded honesty, forth- 
rightness and hard work. Why? Because he 
knew no other way to be himself. He de- 
manded consideration for the other man 
for the very same reason. 


For all the time and energy Mr. Yingst 
invested in his job, he always found it 
possible to take part in community af- 
fairs. He is a member and an elder of 
the Appleby Manor Presbyterian Church, 
he is director and was the first president 
of Kiski Valley United Fund, and direc- 
tor and vice president of Pioneer Trails 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. He is a 
member of the Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Planning Commission and director 
of the First National Bank of Leechburg. 

Having enjoyed Pete Yingst’s friend- 
ship for a long time, I could elaborate at 
length on his many accomplishments. 
What is most important for the young 
generation to understand, however, is the 
attitude demonstrated from the time 
that the young man entered the rolling 
mill in 1924, 

Mr. Yingst believed in himself and in 
America’s economic system. He appreci- 
ated the opportunities it offered. 
Through the difficult depression years, he 
never lost faith. He served his God and 
his church, and he lent a hand in activi- 
ties designed to make better citizens of 
youngsters. 

His job at the mill has been turned 
over to younger hands, but Mr. Yingst 
will continue to contribute to the best in- 
terest of the community, the State, and 
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the Nation—a most fortunate situation 
for all of us. 

In Pete’s vigor and strength I know 
he will continue to give all that one life 
can give to his fellow man. 


Reporters Closest to Romney Were Among 
Most Surprised 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of America’s most respected politi- 
cal columnists, David S. Broder, pub- 
lished what I believe to be a forthright 
analysis of Governor Romney’s with- 
drawal as a presidential candidate. 

By way of foreword, I will explain that 
it probes beyond the fact that Mr. 
Romney was trailing in New Hampshire 
polls and strikes at the heart of democ- 
racy. I wholeheartedly supported Gov- 
ernor Romney in his presidential bid. I 
believe the Governor to be a political 
realist, and one of the most able public 
administrators in the Nation today. He is 
a man of great zest and energy with 
strong opinions on future directions for 
the American Nation in a troubled time. 
I believe the Governor’s analysis of con- 
ditions in America are correct, and his 
solutions realistic. All the evidence—his 
record as Governor of Michigan; his 
very withdrawal from the presidential 
race—indicates that Governor Romney 
makes his decisions on the basis of hard 
facts and honest opinion available to 
him. While George Romney may never 
be President of the United States, I felt 
and still believe he is uniquely qualified 
for that high office. In withdrawing from 
the presidential race Governor Romney 
undoubtedly preserved his options to the 
maximum extent and will yet have a 
major influence on future directions of 
the Republican Party and, hopefully, 
U.S. Government policy. 

I am inserting Mr. Broder’s column in 
the Recorp, however, not because it is 
friendly to George Romney; not even 
because it is about George Romney. This 
article is a startling commentary on the 
relationship between the press, all presi- 
dential candidates, and the public, and 
is central to the American system of 
government. Certainly opinion of the 
national press weighs heavily on public 
thinking. Further, each of us in public 
life is, to a greater or lesser degree, a 
molder of public opinion. Mr. Broder 
seems to have come to the realization 
that, in projecting George Romney, there 
was little realism in measuring his ca- 
pacity to perform under the pressures 
of the Presidency. 

I will go one step further in saying 
that in his case, shallow cliches about 
the man’s personality and capabilities 
became current, popular, and very 
“camp.” These cliches fed on them- 
selves and were projected by segments 
of the press and opinionmakers in pub- 
lic life. Few made a serious effort to 
scratch beneath the cliche-ridden sur- 
face to search the man’s ability, based 
on his background and performance as 
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Governor, to function as President of the 
United States. Perhaps Romney’s abrupt 
termination of his quest for the most 
powerful office on earth did more than 
anything to shatter this image. His 
grace, style, and realistic approach re- 
fiects what we would all like to see in 
Presidential decisionmaking—and was 
certainly in contradiction to the image. 
I visited with George Romney in his 
hotel room immediately following his 
withdrawal. He was not resentful, he was 
not regretful, he did not place blame. 
He looked only to the future. 

Now a viable presidential candidate 
of great talent and ability has been lost 
to the Nation. Perhaps, however, the 
lesson will not be lost on all of us. Im- 
plicit in Mr. Broder’s column is a warn- 
ing to his own profession. We in public 
life also hold a public trust—we also 
have an impact on National political 
opinion—and we also should carefully 
weigh Mr. Broder’s words. 

Sometimes we talk, write, and act as 
though we were type casting for the lead 
in a Broadway play when we concern 
ourselves with presidential politics. We 
seem to forget that the man inaugurated 
President in January 1969 will have the 
welfare and fate of men and nations in 
his hands. When it comes to images and 
cliches about the men seeking the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Broder writes: 

Let the reader beware. 


Let each of us in public life also be- 
ware. Our presidential candidates de- 
serve more, and so does the Nation. 

The column referred to follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 5, 
1968] 
REPORTERS CLOSEST TO ROMNEY WERE AMONG 
Most SURPRISED 


(By David S. Broder) 


The news stories describing George Rom- 
ney’s withdrawal from the Republican pres- 
idential race as a stunning surprise were 
accurate, as far as they went, but they told 
only half of it. The reporters who had cov- 
ered Romney—myself included—thought it 
was quite literally the last thing in the world 
he would do. Even those of us who had been 
“Romney-watching” since his first campaign 
for Governor of Michigan in 1962 believed 
he would carry his pursuit of the presidency 
to the bitter end—and then perhaps have to 
be dragged protesting from the arena. 

That epic misjudgment is worth pondering 
for it is distinctly relevant to a larger process 
and problem, As Martin Nolan of The Re- 
porter magazine has pointed out, the press 
has tried and sometimes succeeded in pre- 
empting the right to decide who has or does 
not have the credentials to be considered 
for the Presidency. In the light of experience, 
it is fair to question how good the press’s 
judgment is. 

Romney’s decision was made quite calmly 
and dispassionately. Those involved say he 
simply examined the evidence of the impend- 
ing failure of the most important enterprise 
of his life and decided without histrionics 
to step aside and give his party the opportu- 
nity to find another leader, 

Not only was the decision stunning in its 
cool reasonableness but so was Romney’s 
manner of announcing it, Indeed, his entire 
behavior during what must have been, for 
a proud man, a traumatic 72 hours was ex- 
emplary. Several of his intimates were anxi- 
ous to shift the blame for the failure to 
others, but there was no bitterness or re- 
crimination or evasion of responsibility in 
Romney's own words. Just a breathtakingly 
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practical decision to face the facts and do 
what they required. 

What was there in the portrait of Romney 
that emerged from six years of intensive 
press coverage that prepared the public for 
this kind of performance? Damned little. 
This Romney was certainly not “brain- 
washed,” i.e., incapable of distinguishing ap- 
pearance from reality or of reasoning from 
evidence to a conclusion. Those who thought 
that one word epitomized the man missed 
the mark by a mile. 

So, too, did those of us who saw him as a 
revivalist whose messianic streak would keep 
him running for President long after the 
quest had proved futile. 

Even those of us who knew there was an- 
other dimension to Romney—that he had 
performed in Michigan, as William Shannon 
wrote, not as a mystic but as a “shrewd, 
hardheaded, reasonably pragmatic politi- 
cian”—did not believe that in the crunch 
his pragmatism would override his mission- 
ary zeal. But we were wrong. 

This is not intended as an apology to Rom- 
ney. His language too frequently obscured 
his real meaning, and he contributed to his 
own defeat. No one can reasonably argue that 
failure in pre-convention tests augurs well 
for success as a President. 

But on a crucial matter the press also 
failed. Everyone knows that no President can 
avoid error. But if we have learned anything 
from the expensive lessons of the Bay of Pigs 
and Vietnam, it is that crucial measure of a 
President is whether he can admit error and 
change course. From the flood of words writ- 
ten about George Romney, voters ought to 
have discovered that he was a man who 
would not let his pride dictate to his pru- 
dence. I do not think they learned that. 

Nor is this an isolated case. I know of few 
reporters involved in covering the 1964 cam- 
paign who would claim now that they 
painted an accurate portrait of Barry Gold- 
water and Lyndon Johnson. 

The temptation is to say that reporters 
should content themselves to set down the 
candidates’ words and make no effort to ap- 
praise the men who utter them. But that is 
no answer. The words can be—and often 
are—artificial. The reality is inside the men 
who seek the office; the press abandons its 
responsibility if it abandons its effort to 
probe those men and measure their likely 
capacity to perform the pressures of the 
presidency. 

But if the press is to continue in this 
effort, all of us in it ought to be aware of 
our own limitations and be skeptical of our 
own judgments. Understanding another 
human being is about as fearsome a task 
as one can set for himself. The men who 
seek the presidency are rarely simple, ordi- 
nary souls, of the kind every reporter grew 
up with or knows from his neighborhood 
poker game. 

Is there any reason—to be specific—to 
think that Richard Nixon or Lyndon Johnson 
are easier cases to diagnose than George 
Romney? What is there in the background 
of Nelson Rockefeller that would make any 
newsman supremely confident that he could 
predict how Rockefeller would function in 
the White House? 

Men will continue to run for President 
and reporters will go right on covering their 
campaigns. Caveat lector. Let the reader 
beware. 


Education of Our Children a Top Priority 
HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the other body passed H.R. 15399, the 
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urgent supplemental appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1968. The measure contains an 
additional $91 million to fully fund Pub- 
lic Law 874 which provides assistance 
to schools in federally affected areas. 

Since the cuts in this program were 
announced by the Office of Education 
the effect on school systems across the 
Nation has been tremendous. There is 
no State and few schools that have not 
suffered. The impact has, of course, been 
uneven, Areas with little Federal impact 
are not hurt while those which bear a 
heavy responsibility for educating the 
children of Federal employees have lost 
much. My own State has a high propor- 
tion of Federal employees in its work 
force. This, the $2.4 million cut in Pub- 
lic Law 874 funds, is the 10th largest 
despite the fact that Alaska ranks 50th 
in school population. 

The congressional support for this pro- 
gram is very strong. The Government 
must meet its obligations to the school 
districts under Public Law 874. I hope 
that the House conferees will accept the 
full amount voted by the other body. I 
have no doubt that the full House will 
then overwhelmingly accept this amend- 
ment. Such a move will be a clear dec- 
laration that the Congress feels that 
the education of our children must be 
accorded top priority. 


Mrs. Frank Bodine, “Mother of the 
Year”—A Deserved Honor for a Great 
Woman 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, when Mrs. 
Frank Bodine of Velva, N. Dak., was se- 
lected as North Dakota's “Mother of the 
Year” it was front page news—in fact, 
the top story of the day—in the Minot 
Daily News of March 11, 1968, and well it 
should have been. 

Her story is an inspiration for every 
American family. She and Mr. Bodine are 
a retired farm couple now living at Velva, 
N. Dak. They have 18 children, all of 
whom have made their own distinguished 
marks in such varied fields as education, 
business, medicine, law, religion, military, 
journalism, athletics, and homemaking. 
All 10 of the Bodine sons hold college 
degrees. Six of the eight daughters at- 
tended college. 

This impressive record led Dr. C. P. 
Lura, former president of Minot State 
College, to observe at the 1965 commence- 
ment that— 

Had this been done by the wealthiest fam- 
ily in the country, it would have been won- 
derful. Having been done in a family of 
modest farm folks, it is no less than spec- 
tacular. 

This is truly a great American story. 
It shows what can be done in this 
country, if the will is there. The Bodines 
obviously have the will. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring to the attention 
of the House the complete article from 
the Minot Daily News: 
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There are 18 primary reasons, plus 86 
others, why judges in the North Dakota 
“Mother of the Year” contest awarded the 
title to Mrs. Frank Bodine of Velva. 

Their names range from Audrey to William 
and among them are 10 sons and eight 
daughters—the 18 Bodine children who grew 
up on the family farm near Voltaire, attend- 
ed colleges from California to Harvard, but 
mostly at Minot and went on to be success- 
ful in their chosen fields or as housewives. 

It was accomplished, as one daughter ex- 
plained some years back because “the folks 
. set a standard of conduct we were expected 
to live up to. Their good example and the 
respect shown them by others made an im- 
pression on us. We had pride in our family 
and name.” 

Mrs. Bodine’s selection as “Mother of the 
Year” was announced by a special committee 
in Bismarck over the weekend. 

The committee noted that the Velva couple 
not only have 18 children, but are grand- 
parents to 78 others and great-grandparents 
to 8 youngsters. They make it 104 living rea- 
sons for the choice of Mrs. Bodine. 

Born in Poland in 1898, Mrs. Bodine came 
to the United States in 1913 with her parents 
and 10 brothers and sisters. They landed at 
Montreal, then went to Anamoose. 

Three years later, she met Frank Bodine 
when she became the “hired girl” at his 
family’s farm and a few months later they 
were married. They continued to actively 
operate the farm near Voltaire until recently 
retiring and moving to Velva. 

At Minot State College the name Bodine 
has been almost legend. For 26 years and 
19 summer sessions, at least one member of 
the family was in attendance. Thirteen of the 
sons and daughters attended the institution 
with the last receiving his degree in 1965, 
an occasion that prompted the state Board of 
Education to pay special tribute to the 
parents. 

Both the husband and wife were on the 
platform as special guests at the commence- 
ment and were presented a plaque from the 
state board “for their interest in higher edu- 
cation.” 

Though both Mr. and Mrs. Bodine received 
only eighth-grade educations, they made it 
a goal in life to see that their children did 
better. 

Their father explained that when remi- 
niscing on the subject. 

“People tried to tell me that no one could 
educate that many children that I'd 
have to keep one of the boys home to help 
me. They were absolutely wrong.” 

All 10 of the Bodine sons received college 
degrees and six ol the eight girls attended 
colleges. It prompted Dr. C. P. Lura, former 
president of Minot State College, to observe 
at the 1965 commencement that “had this 
been done by the wealthiest family in the 
country, it would have been wonderful. Hay- 
ing been done in a family of modest farm 
folk, it is no less than spectacular.” 

Daughters of the Velva couple include: 

Mrs. Emanuel (Luella) Fix, teacher-house- 
wife at Harvey; Mrs. Phil (Viola) Prescott, 
head nurse at a Poplar, Mont. health center; 
Mrs. Wesley (Jenette) Warlick, a nurse in 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Robert (Delores) Ber- 
nards, St. Paul housewife; Mrs. Gerald 
(Loretta) Effertz, Velva housewife; Mrs. 
Floyd (Monica) Goetze, Portland, Ore. house- 
wife; Mrs. Thomas (Audrey) McLaughlin, 
Palo Alto, Calif. housewife and Sister M. 
(Patricia) Bernadette, a sub-prioress of the 
Benedictine Sacred Heart Priory at Rich- 
ardton. 

The 10 sons include: 

Francis, retired Air Force colonel living 
in Minneapolis; Paul, business manager for 
KXMC-TV in Minot; Charles, a teacher in 
Anaheim, Calif.; John, a technical editor in 
Minneapolis; Mark, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
lawyer; Robert, coach and principal at Saw- 
yer and Frank at Voltaire; Ron, football 
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coach at Minot’s Ryan High; Gerald, a Car- 
son teacher; Dale, a Navy officer currently in 
South Vietnam and William, football coach 
at New Town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bodine are members of St. 
Cecelia Catholic church in Velva. Her name 
was submitted in the contest by the Velva 
Woman's Club. 

Judges were Mrs. Earl Bucklin, Mandan; 
Mrs. Lionel Opgrande, Dickinson; Rev. Harold 
Case, Bismarck; R. M. Leslie, Mandan and 
A. R. Bergesen, Fargo. 

Other contestants included Mrs. John Bell, 
Ellendale; Mrs. Arthur Berg, Bisbee; Mrs. 
Henry Croteau, Belcourt; Mrs. Marie Hande, 
Rhame; Mrs. Harold Hegreberg, Grand 
Forks; Mrs. Lillian Engbrecht, Beulah; Mrs. 
John W. Lynch, Williston; Mrs. Archibald 
Meier, New Salem; Mrs. Carl Meyer, Flasher; 
Mrs. Grace Nelson, Almont; Mrs. Emil Banum, 
New Town; Mrs. E. Leland Rude, Devils Lake 
and Mrs. Stella K. Staven, Park River. 

Mrs. Bodine and the other nominees are 
to be honored April 20 at the Bismarck 
Country Club. She will compete in the 
American Mother of the Year contest next 
May in New York City. 


Great Difficulty in Wyoming 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of the New Hampshire pri- 
mary, reports in the press of a sur- 
vey of voter sentiment in Wyoming by a 
pollster with an excellent history of ac- 
curacy are particularly illuminating. 

The pollster is KTWO radio-television 
in Casper, Wyo., which in the past sev- 
eral years has been sending out in- 
quiries via postcard to a carefully se- 
lected group of Wyomingites who are 
called on to comment on political issues 
and personalities. 

In a poll of this sort a return of 12 
to 14 percent is considered good. In his 
latest poll, KTWO general manager, Jack 
Rosenthal, reported a return of 27 per- 
cent on the 900 cards sent out. 

Mr. Rosenthal asked the straightfor- 
ward question: 

Is the Johnson administration doing a good 
job of managing the Nation’s affairs? 


To which 74.5 percent of the people of 
Wyoming, which in 1964 gave its elec- 
toral votes to Lyndon Johnson, replied 
“No.” 

No less revealing is the fact that 52 
percent considered the Vietnam war the 
greatest issue; and only 13.9 percent felt 
that the President could carry the State 
of Wyoming in the November election. 

As further evidence of the traditional 
good judgment of the people of Wyoming 
it should be noted that 61.6 percent did 
feel the President would be a stronger 
candidate than the young pretender, 
Senator KENNEDY, of the “Common- 
wealth” of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an Associated 
Press dispatch discussing the KTWO poll 
with my remarks, as follows: 

L. B. J. Loses GROUND IN WYOMING POLL 

Casper, March 8.—A recent poll taken by 
KTWO radio-television of Casper has indi- 
cated the Johnson Administration is in po- 
litical trouble in Wyoming. 
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The station sent 910 post cards to persons 
selected at random in Sheridan, Natrona, 
Carbon, Johnson and Sublette counties the 
week of March 2. A total of 251 persons, or 
27 percent, responded. 

In answer to the question: “Is the John- 
son Administration doing a good job of man- 
aging the nation’s affairs?” 75.4 percent an- 
swered “no.” 

Only 13.9 percent of the persons returning 
cards felt the President could carry the state 
of Wyoming in the general election in No- 
vember, although 61.6 percent felt he would 
be a stronger candidate than Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

Almost 40 percent of the people who ap- 
proved of the performance of the Adminis- 
tration felt the President could carry Wyo- 
ming. 

The station also asked the people to select 
one of four issues they felt would be the most 
vulnerable point for the Administration. 

Fifty-two percent considered the Viet- 
nam War the greatest issue: 20 percent con- 
sidered crime in the streets the most vul- 
nerable issue; 15 percent selected the war on 
poverty and 12 percent selected the possible 
income tax surcharge. 


Congress Should Act Promptly on Monday 
Holiday Bill 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a signifi- 
cant editorial was presented recently on 
WBBM-TV by my friend, Carter David- 
son, editorial director of that Chicago 
station. 


Carter Davidson notes the interest on 
the part of the Illinois State Legislature 
in enacting Monday holiday legislation 
and suggests the need for the Congress to 
act promptly to set a pattern for our 
States to follow. 

Uniform Monday holidays can fulfill 
the aims of their sponsors only if there is 
a large measure of uniformity in the 
Nation. The importance of the Monday 
holiday bill and the need for early action 
by the Congress is emphasized in Mr. 
8 9 8 5 timely editorial, which fol- 
ows: 


The real meaning of our national holidays 
is their purpose—not the dates set aside to 
observe them. 

Observing most of our nonreligious holi- 
days uniformly on Mondays would benefit 
you and our nation. 

The main benefit to you from these 3-day- 
weekends would be more rest and relaxa- 
tion—which midweek holidays don’t always 
provide. 

Industry would also gain from these long 
weekends. Costly stop-start interruptions in 
factories would be eliminated, and absentee- 
ism, often a result of midweek holidays, 
would be reduced. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce estimates 
that sales in everything from sporting goods 
to air travel would be substantially stimu- 
lated because of increased leisure time. 

Some oppose changing the dates of our na- 
tional holidays. The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution resist—asserting that any 
changes would downgrade our national 
heroes. 

The dates which the DAR so militantly 
protect are not, in fact, as traditional as 
they might believe. 

The date for Thanksgiving, for example, 
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has been changed some 6 times in our coun- 
try's history. 

And, Washington’s Birthday, originally cele- 
brated on February 11 came to be celebrated 
on February 22 when the Gregorian Calendar 
was introduced in the colonies. 

Other critics argue 3-day-weekends would 
increase traffic accidents. The National Safety 
Council says one-day-holidays are deadlier 
in terms of highway accidents than are long 
weekends. 

Proposals to establish uniform Monday 
holidays are now being considered in Wash- 
ington and several state capitals. 

Logically, uniform Monday holidays should 
be established nationwide by the federal 
government. 

If the federal government does not take 
action, we hope Illinois will do so on its own. 


The Big Get Fatter 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Pres‘dent’s recent message to Con- 
gress entitled “Prosperity and Progress 
for the Farmer and Rural America” it 
is suggested with great clarity the ad- 
ministration farm programs are the sole 
and direct cause of all plus factors in the 
farm economy while being in no way re- 
sponsible for any and all negative fac- 
tors, and further that these negative fac- 
tors can be quickly eliminated merely by 
the adoption of similar programs. 

After 7 years of such promises and in 
view of the fact that 1967 saw farm in- 
come dropped to 74 percent of parity, I 
question whether this view is shared by 
many of our farmers. I read, for example, 
with great interest an editorial appear- 
ing in the March 6, 1968, issue of the 
Ingham County News of Mason, Mich., 
which gave a decidedly different explana- 
tion of some of the important problems 
facing the American farmer. In view of 
the recent minority proposal to limit sub- 
sidy payments to $10,000 per farmer I 
took particular note of the editorial's 
concern and judgment that— 

Such subsidy programs not only make city 
dwellers suspicious of the farm program but 
they surely confuse the small farmer and 
they aren’t doing him a bit of good. In fact 
these subsidy programs which fatten the fat 
actually hasten the demise of the family 
farm. 

Continuation of such programs which aid 
the big boys does nothing but speed up the 
number of small farm owners into going out 
of business, selling to the big operations and 
moving to the city and attempting to make 
@ living in an environment for which he is 
not equipped and which he does not under- 
stand. 


I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the entire editorial, which I in- 
sert at this point in the RECORD: 

THE Bic Get FATTER 

There is no doubt that the American farm- 
er is in trouble. Being in trouble is not 
unique to the American these days and, 
through history, is not unique on the farm- 
ing scene. 

Farming, as it has been known, is prac- 
tically dead. The family farm is becoming as 
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extinct as the pot bellied stove ir. the general 
store. 

Each year fewer Americans make their liv- 
ing on farms. With every animal and equip- 
ment dispersal auction the family farm be- 
comes more myth and less reality, Now it is 
more than the small family farm which is 
leaving the scene in ever-increasing numbers. 
The Big Business farms are doing the same. 

One Ingham ex-farmer who operated one 
of the biggest dairy operations in the county 
is now selling real estate. In explaining his 
move last week he pointed out that right 
now the cost squeeze plus lack of labor was 
the main reason for leaving behind a big 
dairy operation, Five years from now when 
the full impact of synthetic dairy products 
is added to the cost-labor problem he didn’t 
figure dairy farmers would be able to sur- 
vive. 

It is the same all through the farm indus- 
try. The picture is not bright. The agricul- 
ture-saving answers are not easy. Some farm- 
ers think the answer is collective bargaining. 
This is the approach to the problem being 
taken by the NFO. The less militant Farm 
Bureau has pushed co-operatives. 

The federal government has been even 
more confused. Lacking clear direction the 
farm program has ridden off in all direc- 
tions—and all at once. 

New agricultural problems produced new 
programs which produced new problems 
which produced new programs and on and 
on this circle has run. 

As is usually the trouble with bureaucracy, 

there is a great reluctance to dump old pro- 
grams which do not work while piling on 
new programs. 
Most of the federal effort in the farming 
picture has had one common result—Big 
farming operations reap the harvest and the 
small family farm operation continues to 
take it on the chin. 

The farm subsidy bonanza has gone to 
the big. 

Government figures for 1966 show that 9 
“poverty farmers” received subsidies totaling 
over one million dollars each: 18 received 
more than half a million dollars each; 267 
farmers received at least $100,000 each; and 
966 tapped the subsidy till for more than 
$50,000 each. 

Such subsidy programs not only make 
city dwellers suspicious of the farm pro- 
gram but they surely confuse the small 
farmer and they aren't doing him a bit of 
good. In fact these subsidy programs which 
fatten the fat actually hasten the demise of 
the family farm. 

Continuation of such programs which aid 
the big boys does nothing but speed up the 
number of small farm owners into going out 
of business, selling to the big operations 
and moving to the city and attempting to 
make a living in an environment for which 
he is not equipped and which he does not 
understand. 


Dollar Sickness: Causes and Cures 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, infla- 
tion is a term often used and seldom 
understood, because it involves some 
subtle refinements of economics. 

One of the best and clearest articles 
I have read explaining the nature, cause, 
and cure of inflation appeared in the 
January-February 1968 issue of the 
Chess Board. Because this article brings 
the light of understanding to inflation, I 
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insert it in the Recorp and recommend 
it to the attention of all those who would 
like to gain an insight into inflation, its 
causes, and cures: 

DOLLAR SICKNESS: CAUSES AND CURES 


If a learned medical man were to write of 
the sickness of our present U.S. dollar, the 
title above would probably be the way it 
would be expressed. 

The dollar is now in a state of paradox; 
the unhappy state of being inflated to the 
largest size in history and, at the same 
time, the smallest in power to purchase in 
history. 

How did the dollar in your wallet, hand- 
bag or pocket get into such a sad condition? 
Perhaps a few facts and figures will help 
depress us all a little further. 

A dollar, for example, earned in 1940 
would have bought twice as much then as 
now. This is no surprise to anyone except, 
possibly, those who are so fortunate as to be 
under 21 now. An education costing $4,000 
then would cost at least $8,000 now; the 
same with a house, an automobile; and the 
same with, say, an insurance policy. 

Prices have risen steadily since 1940 with 
value of the dollar correspondingly down so 
that by early 1962, the dollar then bought 
what 50 cents would buy in 1940. These are 
not guesses; these figures are based on U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Statistics, 


es. 

Everyone is adversely affected by this in- 
sidious inflation of price and loss of value 
of purchasing power of the dollar; pro- 
ducers, consumers, savers, creditors, retirees, 
and taxpayers; whether or not these are 
corporate or organizational beings or in- 
dividuals such as any of us. 

There are those who claim that all this 
can be taken care of by merely demanding 
more and more pay for everyone to keep up 
with the inflation. The fact that this hap- 
pens to be one of the prime causes of the 
very inflation they are trying to overcome 
seems to be neatly overlooked. Yet most 
people are now aware of the truth of this 
simple economic fact. Happily, the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy clarified the point about 
prices and earnings (salaries and wages) 
being both interconnected and to be sub- 
jected to restraint as far as increases were 
concerned. President Johnson has redeclared 
the same guidelines. 

Between 1952 and 1962, alone, productivity 
increased 33.3% while the salaries and wages 
of employees increased 59.1%. So what? This 
resulted in higher prices, which resulted in 
more demands for higher salaries and wages, 
to cover the higher prices, which then re- 
sulted in higher prices to cover the higher 
costs, etc.—a vicious circle. 

If anyone any longer cares, the experts all 
agree that something can be done to curb 
inflation and, at the same time, not prevent 
a progressively higher standard of living. 
Firstly, the U.S. Government should reduce 
expenses and lower the debt; tighten up the 
supply of bank credit via the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Secondly, industry can increase pro- 
ductivity as much as possible; can resist 
wage increases in excess of those justified by 
increased productivity; avoid price increases 
not justified by costs. Thirdly, you as an 
individual should live within your means as 
it is the demand for goods that tends to 
make prices higher; help produce more 
goods, as everything added to the total sup- 
ply of goods, helps to keep prices down; save 
more money; oppose unearned wage in- 
creases—that is to say, those increases not 
based on more productivity, despite the reck- 
less demands and boasts of those who must 
oppose these ideas in order to justify them- 
selves; and urge congress to reduce the na- 
tional debt. 

We are all Americans; all free with loads 
of rights we don’t bother to exercise; we all 
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have minds of our own sometimes, so let's 
see how some independent thinking will 
work on this rather dreary and tiresome sub- 
ject which, like the unpleasant pill from the 
doctor, must sooner or later be swallowed 
before there is a cure! 


Breakfast Costs Only a Nickel 
HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, for the at- 
tention of Members, I am submitting a 
page 1 article from the Jefferson Re- 
porter, a weekly newspaper in Jefferson 
County, Ky., regarding the Federal 
Breakfast Subsidy.” I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that Fern Creek, Ky., in the 
Fourth District, is not floundering in 
poverty—not by a long shot. 

We all want to help those who need 
financial assistance—especially for the 
essentials of life—but to promiscuously 
pass out tax dollars where there is virtu- 
ally no need is—as a student said— 
“silly.” 

The article follows: 

AT FERN CREEK HIGH: BREAKFAST COSTS 

ONLY A NICKEL 

A federal program is providing breakfast 
practically free for Fern Creek High School 
students and, though most of the students 
welcome or are indifferent to the program, 
some are opposed to it. 

The breakfast, which was served for the 
first time last Friday, costs a nickel per stu- 
dent, 20 cents per teacher, 

W. K. Niman, principal at Fern Creek, said 
having the breakfast program does not indi- 
cate that the federal government considers 
Fern Creek students impoverished. Niman 
emphasized that the program is similar to 
the federal lunch program and is not limited 
to poor areas. 

According to one student, some of the 
students feel the federal government is “get- 
ting too concerned with the school.” 

Some students feel the program hints of 
“socialism,” others feel it is “silly,” the 
students said. 

Niman said applying for the program was 
his decision, and that he conferred with 
“the staff and the lunchroom people” before 
applying. He applied for the breakfast 
through the same Frankfort agency that 
handles federal lunch programs, he said. 

SCHOOL WON'T PROFIT 

Niman said some students are “leery of 
(the school) making money” from the break- 
fast. Niman pointed out that the school 
may lose money, but in no event will it make 
money. 

A “number of students coming to school 
without breakfast” is the reason he initi- 
ated the program, Niman stated. He said 
students often skip breakfast because they 
„just don't have time,” not because their 
families are poor. 

The breakfast consists of whole milk, fruit 
or juice, and toast as the basis. A combina- 
tion of eggs, bacon, rolls or sausage may be 
added. 

REQUIRES EXTRA WORK 

Niman said the program has been avail- 
able to schools for some time. It requires 
“extra work” on the part of the school, and 
Niman thinks that is why other schools 
have not participated in the program. 

“Some schools don’t want to go to the 
trouble,” he said. 
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According to the program, the federal 
government reimburses part of the cost of 
the breakfast, and the school tries to make 
up the rest of the cost by charging each 
student a nickel. 

Niman said the school has had to hire 
extra people to work in the lunchroom dur- 
ing breakfast. 


ON FIRST DAY, 210 


Breakfast is served each morning from 7:30 
until 8 a.m. Niman said a “goodly portion” 
of the students arrive before 8. Of more than 
2300 students at Fern Creek, 210 took ad- 
vantage of the breakfast on its first day. 
The following Monday there were 235 stu- 
dents who ate breakfast at school. 


Senator Richard Russell Honored by 
VFW 


REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last night, it was my great privilege to 
be present at the Congressional Awards 
Banquet sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The highlight of the eve- 
ning was the presentation of the Fifth 
Annual Congressional Award by the VFW 
to my good friend, Senator RICHARD B. 
Russet. of Georgia. 

I am confident that you are aware of 
the great admiration I hold for Senator 
RussELL, for in the many years he has 
served as the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee, I feel that he 
has contributed more to the national de- 
fense of this Nation than possibly any 
other man. The Senator’s unquestioned 
dedication has made him truly worthy 
of the outstanding honor awarded him 
by the VFW. He is truly deserving of the 
plaudits that accompany this presenta- 
tion. 

His acceptance speech clearly defines 
his attitudes which have done so much 
for this Nation. I would like to insert his 
speech into the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
or GEORGIA, ON RECEIVING THE FIFTH AN- 
NUAL CONGRESSIONAL AWARD OF THE VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS AT THE SHERATON- 
PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 12, 
1968 
Commander-in-Chief Scerra; my distin- 

guished colleagues of both Houses of the 

United States Congress; representatives of 

the Executive Branch; members of the Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars; and guests. 

It is indeed a high privilege to be with you 
this evening. I am especially honored to be 
the recipient of this coveted award, To have 
my name listed among the outstanding and 
distinguished Members of Congress who have 
been selected by the VFW for this honor 
brings a feeling of deep humility. 

The character and purposes of your or- 
ganization give this award special meaning 
to me. And I accept it in the knowledge that 
you recognize—as do I—that the truly out- 
standing public servants of 1968 are the brave 
young men who have responded to their 
uae call to arms as you did in by-gone 

ays. 

These young Americans have laid their 
lives on the line and regretfully, the English 
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language ħas not provided us with adequate 
words to render to these men the tribute of 
which they are deserving. 

Those of you who make-up this great or- 
ganization have known first-hand the harsh 
realities of war. 

Because of your own experiences in other 
times and other places, your understanding 
for the circumstances confronting the brave 
young men who fight under the American 
flag this very hour is deep and abiding. 

Of all the important issues of our day, the 
grave and tragic situation in Vietnam is 
foremost in the minds of the American peo- 
ple and most assuredly, foremost in the 
thoughts of this audience tonight. 

In 1954, when it was first proposed that we 
send a small military contingency to Viet- 
nam, I vigorously opposed the idea. The com- 
munists are probing all over the world and 
there are few places on earth where it would 
be more costly to support a United States 
military commitment than in Vietnam, In 
addition, it has always been my conviction 
that any military confrontation of commu- 
nist aggression should be resolute and deter- 
mined and involve the entire strength of our 
great land. 

However, the time is now past to discuss 
the wisdom of our entrance in Vietnam. 
There is no place for hindsight under the 
present circumstances. We must deal with 
the situation as it exists at this moment. 

Tonight we are confronted with a condi- 
tion where over 500,000 of the finest of Amer- 
ican manhood are in a distant corner of the 
world fighting aggression under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

We must now determine what must be 
done in order for these young men to return 
home under honorable circumstances in the 
shortest practical time at the lowest cost in 
U.S. and allied lives. I might add, paren- 
thetically, that I, for one, am not afraid of 
the old-fashioned term, victory. 

We have already paid the price of over 
nineteen thousand American lives, the value 
of which is incalculable, not to mention the 
cost in terms of national wealth, to convince 
the Communists that we will observe our 
every commitment to aid those who are 
really willing to fight against Communist 
aggression. 

If we abandon that principle, we would 
abandon in the jungles and the rice paddies 
of Vietnam the heritage of greatness, free- 
dom, and courage that has marked this 
country since its birth. 

We have just experienced the bloodiest 
month in the course of this war during 
which we lost over 2,000 American lives. 
The Vietnam war has been depleting our fi- 
nancial resources at the rate of almost $214 
billion per month and we have pitifully 
little to show for the price we have paid. 

I have devoted most of my years in public 
service in trying to insure that we are mili- 
tarily the most powerful nation in the world 
and I have had no more steadfast ally in 
this effort than the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

I, therefore, feel confident that you feel 
as I do that there are clear alternatives to 
remaining indefinitely submerged in a strat- 
egy of self-imposed restrictions with the 
rising casualties and the unending need for 
additional troops which accompany this 
strategy. 

As for me, my fellow Americans, I shall 
never knowingly support a policy of sending 
even a single American boy overseas to risk 
his life in combat unless the entire civilian 
population and wealth of our country—all 
that we have and all that we are—is to bear 
a commensurate responsibility in giving him 
the fullest support and protection of which 
we are capable. 

Under the basic policy on which our soci- 
ety rests, each American is, in his place and 
in his way, equally obligated to contribute 
to the defense of this nation. It is inconsist- 
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ent with our history, traditions and funda- 
mental principles to commit American boys 
on far fiung battlefields if we are to follow 
policies that deny him full support because 
we are afraid of increasing the risk of those 
who stay at home. 

It is a confession of moral weakness on the 
part of this country not to take any steps 
that are necessary to diminish the fighting 
power of our enemies in Vietnam. 

For three years, many of us, including 
many military leaders, have urged that we 
utilize our air and sea power to the fullest 
extent to prevent the flow of weapons and 
war material into the hands of our enemies 
to be used in the destruction of our youth. 

If we are not willing to take this calculated 
risk, we should not still be increasing the 
half million men in Vietnam who are ex- 
posed to danger daily from weapons that 
might have been kept from the hands of 
our enemies. 

We hear a great deal about limited wars, 
but I would point out that there is no such 
thing as a limit on the actual combat in 
which our men are engaged. While it is a 
sound policy to have limited objectives, we 
should not expose our men to unnecessary 
hazards to life and limb in pursuing them. 

I shall continue to insist upon the employ- 
ment of our air and sea power to stop the 
constantly increasing flow of weapons and 
equipment into North Vietnam. If we con- 
tinue to fight this war according to the rules 
that are now dictated by our enemies, no end 
is foreseeable. It is, however, easy to foresee 
the constant loss of life and wealth and the 
sorrow visited upon many thousand more 
American homes. 

Most of the steps that we have taken to 
bring this war to a conclusion have been 
some two or three years late. Time will no 
longer stand still for us, and we should move 
with dispatch to apply the military power 
available to us to convince Ho Chi Minh of 
the wisdom of desisting from his aggression 
and seeking a civilized solution. 

Again, let me express to you my heartfelt 
appreciation for the honor you have be- 
stowed upon me. 

Thank you—Thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. 


Protection for Postal Employees 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to cover a surprising 
gap in the Federal criminal statutes. 

Federal law does not presently protect 
a postal employee from assaults or mur- 
der while engaged in or on account of the 
performance of his official duties. 

On the other hand, local police and 
prosecutors are sometimes reluctant to 
investigate or prosecute assault cases 
when the incident concerns a Federal 
worker—such as a postal employee—and 
particularly when the mishap takes place 
on federally controlled property. 

Existing Federal laws protect the safe- 
ty of Government property from mali- 
cious mischief—18 United States Code 
1361—it should also have equal concern 
for the physical safety of postal em- 
ployees. 

Our postal employees have a right to 
and deserve this assurance that any har- 
assment of them in the performance of 
their official duties will be dealt with ina 
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manner fitting the seriousness of the in- 
cidence. 

I think most Americans would feel a 
little guilty about the relative safety at 
their places of work if they knew that 
these public servants were not accorded 
this same right. 

Judging solely from the upswing in the 
number of assaults on postal workers, 
this bill is justified. By the end of the 
first 6 months of fiscal 1967, the number 
of these assaults exceeded the total num- 
ber for all of fiscal 1966. The records of 
these assaults by fiscal years are as fol- 
lows: 


Year: Number 
— oped eel SARS he RF 35 
be. RNA EE a S a 32 
I E E Se ˙ 2 60 
1987 (first ait) a a a a S 72 


The bill I am introducing today also 
embodies a provision to assure that the 
Postmaster General will have the power 
to exert disciplinary action against em- 
ployees who assault other employees, and 
this is a provision which the postal 
unions have long supported. 

To extend the protection of Federal 
law to all postal workers, the bill amends 
section 1114 of title 18, United States 
Code, so as to create a Federal crime for 
killing “any postal inspector, any post- 
master, officer, or employee in the field 
service of the Post Office Department.” 
At the same time, the persons protected 
by section 1114, title 18, are protected 
oa assaults by section 111 of the same 
title. 

The penalties for assaults are a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 3 years, or both; 
or in the case of assault with a deadly 
weapon, fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both. 

The penalties for killing range from 
death for murder in the first degree to 
$1,000 or 3 years, or both, for involun- 
tary manslaughter. 

In light of the overall increase of crime 
throughout the country, I believe we need 
every reasonable protection. The bill I 
am introducing will give the U.S. attor- 
ney the tools he needs to cope with these 
problems. I hope it will receive quick and 
favorable consideration. 


Junk the Junk Mail 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, during discussion of the postal 
rate bill, passed last year, there was von- 
siderable debate over the pros and cons 
of third-class mail in which continual 
reference was made to the term which 
critics of this type of mail have desig- 
nated as “junk mail.” 

In the February 1 issue of Hardware 
Age, Mr. William A. Barbour, editor and 
publisher of this fine trade journal, 
wrote a very perceptive and worthwhile 
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editorial about junk mail which should 
be of interest to all Members of the 
House of Representatives. In this edi- 
torial he emphasizes the value of third- 
class mail provided it is intelligently and 
professionally presented to the public. 
I therefore insert this editorial by Mr. 
Barbour in the Recor at this time: 


JUNK THE JUNK MAIL 


Direct mail advertising never was cheap. 
Now it’s getting more expensive—much more 
expensive. Printing, list maintenance, ad- 
dressing, labeling, and other mechanical costs 
go up each year. And the experts promise us 
that the new rates will cost most businessmen 
20 to 25% more in postage bills this year, and 
even more next year. 

In addition to the costs, there are increas- 
ing questions about the effectiveness of di- 
rect mail as a promotion vehicle. Junk mail, 
an unfortunate term in itself, has become 
the accepted label for third-class mail carry- 
ing an advertising message and bearing an 
“occupant” address. 

Well, much of it is junk mail, and for the 
direct mail user it can be pretty expensive 
junk. But it doesn’t have to be junk; and 
although there is no way you can do a good 
mail campaign inexpensively, chances are you 
can do a better job than you're now doing, 
for less money. 

First you have to sell yourself on the value 
of direct mail; then you have to plan a pro- 
gram based on impact, cost savings, and con- 
tinuity. The phrase have to“ is used here ad- 
visedly; there is hardly a good retailer in 
business today who doesn’t feel he needs 
some kind of direct mail program. 

Selling yourself on the value of direct mail 
is easy. Much of the medium's bad reputation 
is deserved; but the bad reputation comes 
through misuse rather than through use. 
Also, much of the bad reputation is unde- 
served. 

A. C. Nielsen Co. did a survey several years 
back on the public reaction to so called junk 
mail. People will tell you that their mail 
boxes are flooded with the stuff. But the 
study showed that the average household re- 
ceives less than one piece of advertising mail 
a day. Others will tell you that getting the 
mail into an occupant’s letter box doesn't 
mean a thing; nobody reads the stuff. Nielsen 
proved that 75 to 81% of the recipients read 
all advertising mail they get. 

The study went on to prove that more than 
half of the recipients occasionally purchase 
products or services offered through the mail. 

So direct mail can be a powerful sales 
medium; but it must be used properly to be 
effective. You need a good mailing list; you 
need a budget; you need a program with an 
established frequency; you need a product or 
service campaign to fit your region, customer 
mix, and facilities; and you need professional 
(although not necessarily expensive) copy 
and art. All of these things are easy to come 
by. 

Obviously direct mail should not be your 
only form of advertising; maybe it won’t even 
be your most important. But it doesn’t have 
to be junk either. 


Jerry D. Worthy 
HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday, 
Jerry D. Worthy, the Director of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 


Corporation, died of a heart attack at the 
early age of 39. 
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As a member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I had the 
honor of working with Jerry Worthy on 
legislation affecting the savings and loan 
industry—not only was he an able coun- 
selor, but he was a close friend. 

Mr. Worthy was born in Fyffe, Ala., 
on June 11, 1928. He was a graduate of 
the University of Alabama and the School 
of Banking of the South at Louisiana 
State University, He was a member of 
the State bar of Alabama and the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He was president of student gov- 
ernment at the University of Alabama 
during 1950-51; was named “man of the 
year” by Civitan in 1961, and “young 
man of the year” by the Jaycees in 1962. 
Mr. Worthy also served with distinction 
in the U.S. Army. 

From 1952 to 1956 he was engaged in 
the general practice of law in Sylacauga, 
Ala., and from 1957 to 1962, he was vice 
president and director of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Sylacauga. In 1962, Jerry 
Worthy entered public service as the 
Deputy Regional Director of the Small 
Business Administration for its south- 
eastern region. In 1964, he moved to 

Washington, D.C., to serve as Assistant 
Deputy Administrator for Financial As- 
sistance of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. In 1965, he became Director of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. He served in that ca- 
pacity until his untimely passing. 

Mr. Worthy was an outstanding pub- 
lic servant, possessing capacity to cope 
effectively with most complex, and often 
emotionally charged, problems. He 
steered the Insurance Corporation 
through its most difficult period in mod- 
ern history, and he did it with remark- 
able calmness and gentleness. He per- 
formed services of lasting significance 
for my own State, California. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary, and 
three children: Bill, 15; Mary Jo, 13; 
and Martha, 10. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the entire 
House joins me in expressing profound 
sorrow over this great loss to his family 
and to our Government. Though his 
passing is tragic, there was nothing 
tragic about Jerry Worthy’s life. He 
passed through it with grace, with bril- 
lance, and with an abiding regard for 
his fellow man. Of this man it can truly 
be said that he gave the most priceless 
gift, a portion of himself. 


Untouchables Unnerved 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the spot- 
light continues to focus on a seemingly 
unending parade of “untouchables” in 
appointed positions in our Government. 

Thanks to Frank Capell and his Her- 
ald of Freedom, Box 3, Zarephath, N.J., 
concerned mothers and dads are using 
his documentations and finding their 
own answers to what happened to our 
lost peace and who is responsible. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


And as the ‘untouchables’ wiggle 
while their friends try to cover up and 
dodge the clear-cut issues, the greater 
the illuminating impact of the people. 

While the Communist enemy is throw- 
ing bullets at their sons, mothers and 
dads are not frightened away by barbed 
words nor their inquisitive attitudes 
pacified by big name assurances. 

I include “Untouchables—Part IX,” 
from the Herald of Freedom in the REC- 
ORD: 

THE UNTOUCHABLES—PartT IX 


The foreign policy of the United States 
for a number of years has been conducted on 
a basis which has resulted in the continuing 
growth of the admitted enemy of the “Free 
World,” the International Communist Con- 
spiracy. We have carried on trade with Com- 
munist countries and even given them Fa- 
vored Nation” status. This has been done in 
spite of their determined goal of world con- 
quest through subversion and aggression. 
Billions of dollars of foreign aid have gone 
to countries which are unfriendly to the 
United States, and Americans no longer are 
protected properly overseas. Not even U.S. 
servicemen operating under direct govern- 
ment orders can feel that their government 
stands behind them as was made clear in the 
“incidents” of the U.S.S. Liberty and the 
U.S. S. Pueblo. 

Working behind the scenes and unknown 
to most Americans is a large group of secu- 
rity risks who indicate by their past and pres- 
ent actions a divided loyalty. They never 
take any action unfavorable to the Soviet 
Union and, while openly claiming to oppose 
Communism, they actually aid the Commu- 
nist Conspiracy which could never survive 
except for the help it gets from its agents 
and friends in the United States. These secu- 
rity risks work closely together and have been 
operating thus for a long period of time. 
They are “The Untouchables” and all efforts 
to remove them seem to fail. 

In the Department of State there is a group 
which has the Official title, “The Policy Plan- 
ning Council.” The U.S. Government Orga- 
nization Manual, in describing this group, 
states: “The Policy Planning Council advises 
and assists the Secretary (of State) and oth- 
er senior officials in evaluating current for- 
eign policy, in the formulation of long-range 
policies, and in the coordination of plan- 
ning activities within the Department and 
with other interested departments and agen- 
cies.” 

Chairman of the Policy Planning Council 
is Henry David Owen, a 47-year-old Harvard 
graduate whose first job was as an economist 
with the New Deal, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (OPA). He came into the State De- 
partment in 1946 and for a number of years 
worked in the Intelligence and Research De- 
partment. This department has harbored the 
largest percentage of security risks and pro- 
Soviet individuals in the whole State Depart- 
ment, including large numbers of left-wing- 
ers who were transferred over from the O.S.S. 

The Executive Secretary of the Policy Plan- 
ning Council, and one of its key figures, is 
Robert Nathaniel Magill. Magill was born in 
Kirin, Manchuria, Oct. 6, 1916, of parents who 
were U.S. citizens. His father was Orrin Ran- 
kin Magill and his mother, the former Ellen 
Bell. Magill graduated from the University 
of North Carolina with an A.B. degree in 1938 
and for two years after graduation was Di- 
rector of the Student Union at the same uni- 
versity, a salaried position. The Student Un- 
ion had affillations with the American Stu- 
dent Union which has been cited by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
(Dies Committee) as a communist front 
which resulted from a “united-front” gath- 
ering of young Socialists and Communists. It 
was also cited as subversive and un-American 
by a special sub-committee of the House 
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Committee on Appropriations in a report 
dated April 21, 1943. Magill was reportedly a 
dues-paying member of this subversive 
group. 

Magill’s biography in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica (1966-7) lists him as having been em- 
ployed as Special Assistant to the Director 
of the United China Relief, Inc. The Senate 
Internal Security Sub-Committee Index 
(1951-5), page 749 shows that the United 
China Relief is also known as INDUSCO. 
The Guide to Subversive Publications, Page 
19, states American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives "cited as a 
Communist controlled organization also 
known as Indusco.” 

Magill’s biography also shows that he was 
an “Intern” for the “National Institute of 
Public Affairs,” in 1940 just before going with 
the United China Relief. One of the key 
pecple employed by the National Institute 
of Public Afairs which placed people in 
strategic posts, was Luke Woodward Wilson. 
Wilson and his wife were reported as Com- 
munists and Wilson took the Fifth Amend- 
ment before the Senate Internal Security 
Sub-Committee as to his Communist ac- 
tivities and also as to the plan for getting 
confidential information from the FBI files 
through Communist John Abt. These de- 
tails may be found in the Senate Internal 
Security Committee Hearings on Interlock- 
ing Subversion in Government Departments, 
Part 20. 

Magill was a dues-paylng member of the 
Washington, D.C. branch of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, a cited subversive orga- 
nization, and was a close associate of Phillip 
C. Jessup, Robert Barnett, William Lock- 
wood and others with varying degrees of af- 
filiation with Communist and subversive 
organizations and individuals. 

Magill was employed by the Far Eastern 
Division of the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) 1942-45. The O.S.S. was thoroughly 
infiltrated by Communists and subversives 
and many of these security risks found their 
way into other government departments 
eventually. Magill came into the State De- 
partment in 1945 as an economist and by 
1947 he had become a political economist 
in the Far Eastern Bureau, remaining in 
this position until 1950, 

This was the period when the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the State Department was co- 
operating with the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions in a program to turn China over to the 
Communists. Director of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs from 1947-49 was Walton 
Butterworth who had previously worked at 
Nanking and Chungking, China, and was re- 
ported as strongly pro-Chinese Communist 
and anti-Chiang Kai-shek. U.S. Intelligence 
authorities were supplied with information 
by a confessed Soviet spy who admitted that 
Butterworth was one of the Americans who 
gave him the secret information to be passed 
on to Soviet Intelligence. The spy implicated 
Butterworth, the reports stated, giving all the 
details before he was executed. Butterworth 
became Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs from 1949-50 and, after a 
few more promotions, is now U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Canada. 

Working with Magill under Butterworth, as 
chief of the Division of Chinese Affairs, was 
Philip D. Sprouse who was also “an old 
China-hand.” Sprouse had served in the U.S. 
Diplomatic Service in China and was so out- 
spokenly pro-Chinese Communist that Major 
General Patrick Hurley, then U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to China, ordered that he be sent back 
to the United States. While in China, Sprouse 
was reported as associating with known Com- 
munists. When Solomon Adler was identified 
as a Communist and Soviet Intelligence 
agent by Mrs. Elizabeth Bentley and Whit- 
taker Chambers, Sprouse supplied an affidavit 
on behalf of Adler for use at loyalty hearings. 

Also working with Magill as Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Chinese Affairs was 
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Fulton Freeman, an often reported security 
risk. Freeman, while stationed in China, was 
observed by Intelligence officers meeting with 
Anna Louise Strong, an identified Communist 
agent who worked for Soviet Intelligence. 
Freeman was a friend and close contact of 
John Stewart Service, a State Department 
official indicted in the Amerasia Case, and 
the subject of extensive loyalty hearings. 
Freeman's conduct, while serving as a US. 
diplomat in China, came officially to the at- 
tention of the U.S. authorities when he was 
reported as having a Chinese mistress. She 
was Yun Ju Chao, a Chinese actress also 
known as Valentine Chaio. The affair broke 
out into an open scandal when she became 
pregnant, Intelligence officers reported that a 
physician was contacted and that he per- 
formed an abortion on the actress. Freeman, 
in spite of his association with pro-Soviets, 
was given numerous promotions and is now 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

This nest of security risks, subversives and 
pro-Soviets operating in the Far Eastern 
Affairs Office in the State Department made 
possible many recommendations and courses 
of action which resulted in the United States 
withdrawing support from the Nationalist 
Chinese and thereby allowing the Commu- 
nists to take over China. 

Another member (until recently) of the 
State Department Policy Planning Council 
is Zbigniew K. Brzezinski (hereinafter desig- 
nated as Mr. B), who was born in Warsaw, 
Poland, on March 28, 1928, the son of Tadevsz 
Brzezinski and Leonia Roman. He came to 
the United States in 1938 but did not become 
a U.S. citizen until 1958, twenty years later, 
according to his biography in Who's Who in 
America. 

Mr. B graduated from McGill University 
in Canada in 1949, having majored in Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. He next at- 
tended Harvard, obtaining an M.A. in Polit- 
ical Science in 1950 and a Ph. D. in 19653. 
He married Miss Emilie Ann Benes on June 
11, 1955. 

Mr. B manifested an interest in Russian 
affairs from the beginning of his career. 
Right out of Harvard with his new Ph. D. he 
went to work for the Russian Research 
Center, 1953-6, first as an instructor and 
research fellow and then as a consultant on 
research programs. From 1956 to 1960 he was 
an assistant professor and government re- 
search associate at the Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs at Harvard University where he 
became affiliated with the C.I.A. In 1960 
Mr. B switched over, presumably at the re- 
quest of the C.I.A., to the Russian Institute 
at Columbia University which appeared to 
employ Communists according to the Senate 
Internal Security Committee Hearings en- 
titled, “Communist Underground Printing 
and Illegal Propaganda“ (1953). 

During 1962 Mr. B became a consultant 
to the State Department and the Rand Cor- 
poration. During part of 1961 and 1962 he 
‘was a member of a joint committee on con- 
temporary China for the extremely left So- 
cial Science Research Council. Mr. B is a 
dues-paying member of the NAACP and a 
member of the Council of Foreign Relations. 
In 1964 he was made an honorary member 
of the steering committee of the Young 
Citizens for Johnson. In July 1966 Mr. B was 
appointed to the State Department with a 
rating of R-1 and was made a member of 
the Policy Planning Council. He has re- 
cently left the State Dept. to become director 
of the Research Institute on Communist 
Affairs at Columbia University. 

Also on the Policy Planning Council is 
Ernest Kidder Lindley, a journalist who was 
made a special assistant to the Secretary 
of State and a member of the PPC in 1961. 
He was at that time 62 years of age and had 
no previous State Department experience. 
He was born in Richmond, Indiana, July 14, 
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1899, the son of Ernest Hiram Lindley and 
Elisabeth Kidder. After graduating from 
Bloomington (Ind.) high school, he went to 
the University of Idaho and graduated with 
an A.B. degree in 1920. He later obtained a 
BA and MA degree from Oxford University 
in England as a Rhodes Scholar. He married 
Miss Betty Grimes on October 5, 1929. 

Lindley worked as a reporter and political 
writer for the Wichita Beacon 1924, N.Y. 
Worid 1924-31, N.Y. Herald Tribune 1931-7, 
and then went to the liberal Newsweek and 
Washington Post where he remained until 
1961. He was also active in broadcasting 
with N.B.C. and B.B.C. Lindley wrote a num- 
ber of books and articles praising Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

He came into government as a special as- 
sistant to Dean Rusk and, without diplo- 
matic experience, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation at Ministerial Meetings of NATO, 
SEATO, CENTO and ANZUS. In 1963 he 
edited and wrote the introduction for Dean 
Rusk’s book, “The Winds of Freedom.” Lind- 
ley is a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations (secret government of the U.S.?). 
He was a member of the Washington branch 
of the subversive Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and page 3609 of the Senate Internal 
Security Sub-Committee hearings on the 
IPR shows that he wrote a column indicat- 
ing that he was strongly pro-Chinese Com- 
munist. 

Fisher Howe, a former thread salesman, is 
another member of the Policy Planning 
Council. He was born in Winnetka, Illinois, 
on May 17, 1914, the son of Lawrence Howe 
and Hester Davis. He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1935 and was married to Miss 
Deborah Froehlichter on June 4, 1945, From 
1935 to 1945 Howe worked as a thread sales- 
man for Patson & Baldwin Ltd. of Yorkshire, 
England, and Coats & Clark Thread Co. In 
1941 he was appointed a member of the staff 
and special assistant in the Office of the 
Director of the Office of Strategic Services. 

Howe came to the attention of Intelligence 
Services when they were conducting an in- 
tensive investigation of a group of individ- 
uals who were engaged in espionage or co- 
operating with espionage agents. Howe was 
observed visiting the residence of several of 
these persons on a number of occasions. One 
of the persons whom Howe visited frequently 
was Major Duncan Lee. Lee had been com- 
missioned as a Major in the Armed Forces 
during World War II and had previously 
worked in the law offices of William Donovan 
in New York City. Donovan was made head 
of the OSS. Major Lee was identified as a 
member of a Communist espionage group by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bentley. Members of the group 
were introduced to Mrs. Bentley in 1944 in 
the home of John Abt in New York City. The 
group became known as the Victor Perlo es- 
pionage group. 

Victor Perlo, now a columnist for the Com- 
munist paper, the Worker, was also identified 
by Whittaker Chambers as a Communist and 
espionage unit head. Perlo worked for the 
U.S. Government in the WPB, NRA, HOLC, 
and Commerce Department. Also in this 
Communist cell was Charles Kramer, alias 
Krivitsky, who worked in the AAA, NLRB 
and several Senate Committees. Other mem- 
bers of this cell also worked in U.S. Govern- 
ment positions. It was while conducting 
investigations of Communist espionage in- 
volving these persons and OSS people that 
it was learned that Fisher Howe was a con- 
tact of these people and often visited their 
homes. 

Howe was assigned to special missions in 
London, Washington, the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. In 1945 he came into the State 
Department as a special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. On December 1, 1946 he was made 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
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Service and from 1947 to 1948 was at the 
National War College. In 1950 Howe, a serious 
security risk, was made Deputy Special As- 
sistant for Intelligence in the State Depart- 
ment and in 1954 he was made a member of 
the Board of Examiners for Foreign Service. 
After assignments in Norway and the Nether- 
lands, Howe was made an Intelligence Re- 
search Specialist (July 17, 1966), in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Howe was on the list of serious 
security risks prepared by the late Scott 
McLeod in 1956. 

Henry Joseph Kellerman is an advisor on 
Foreign Affairs assigned to the Policy Plan- 
ning Council. He was born in Berlin, Ger- 
many on January 12, 1910. He studied at 
the University of Heidelberg 1929-30, the 
University of Berlin 1930-32. He was a free 
lance writer for European papers from 1933 
to 1937 and director of a youth organization 
in Berlin from 1934 to 1936. He was with the 
National Refugee Service from 1938 to 1939 
and a research assistant at the N.Y. School 
of Social Work, Columbia University in 1940. 
He became a U.S. citizen in 1941 and was 
study director of the Welfare Council of 
New York 1941-42. He is married to the 
former Mignon Lunt Pauli. 

In 1942 Kellerman became propaganda 
analyst for the Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service in Washigton, D.C. where he 
remained until he went with the O.S.S. as 
a research analyst in 1944. In 1945 he became 
chief of research and consultant in the Office 
of U.S. Chief for Prosecution of Axis Crimi- 
nality, Nuremberg, 1945 and in the same year 
switched over to that hospitality house for 
leftwingers, the Office of Research and In- 
telligence of the State Department. Among 
his various positions have been U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to UNESCO and Coun- 
selor in the U.S. Embassy in Paris (1956-61), 
advisor to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs and Counselor and Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the American Embassy 
in Berne, Switzerland. 

Kellerman’s subversive background was 
described in Treason Is the Reason and is 
as follows: 

While working on a project with the Voice 
of America he was reported as handling ad- 
ministrative matters in such a way as to 
have caused the delay in the erection and 
operation of Radio Munich. This resulted 
in an adverse effect on the promotion of 
American policy. In 1945 confidential In- 
telligence sources reported that Kellerman 
was the owner of property in Communist 
East Berlin. He was reported as being a 
close associate of individuals known to be 
pro-Soviet and who were in close associa- 
tion with Communists and Soviet agents. On 
one occasion the automobile owned by 
Kellerman's wife was used by an individual 
making a contact with a Soviet Intelligence 
agent. 

The Policy Planning Council depends to a 
large extent on information received from 
the State Department Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research. Within this Bureau are 
Offices specializing in geographical areas. 
Head of the Southeast Asia Division is 
Evelyn Speyer Colbert. Mrs. Colbert, now 
almost fifty years of age, is a graduate of 
Barnard College and Columbia University. 
She was employed by the O.S.S. 1943-5 and 
then moved into the State Department 
where she was assigned to the Intelligence 
and Research Office. For years she has been a 
“specialist” in Far Eastern and South East 
Asian Affairs. Mrs. Colbert was one of the 
serious security risks reported by Scott Mc- 
Leod on his famous list which the State 
Department first claimed did not exist, then 
tried to destroy and, of course, did little 
about. 

Evelyn Colbert had been reported to se- 
curity officers by a U.S. Intelligence Service 
as an individual who was a close friend 
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and associate of individuals known to axe 
strongly pro-Soviet. Her husband was 
ported as a close associate of Philip C. ae 
up and both Mrs. Colbert and her husband 
had among their friends a number of per- 
sons who were Communists or pro-Com- 
munists. Through her employment in the 
O.S.S. and in the State Department Mrs. 
Colbert has been working in close associa- 
tion with a group of security risks and a 
number of subversives. 

Now when concerned Americans read about 
all these “untouchables” the Herald of Free- 
dom they wonder why nothing can be done 
to correct the situation. They write to their 
representatives in Washington and try to get 
the answer. The answer is usually something 
like the following letter from the State De- 
partment to a Senator when he inquired 
about one of the Untouchables for a con- 


stituent. 
“Dear SENATOR : I have received your 
communication. .. . requesting information 


concerning Mr. David Henry Popper, a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs. 

“You are aware, I am sure, that all person- 
nel employed by the Department of State, 
both Civil Service and Foreign Service, in 
sensitive positions have been accorded 
security clearances as provided for by Execu- 
tive Order 10450. Further, the Department 
has a continuing security updating program 
whereby the security investigation is period- 
ically updated and the security file is re- 
evaluated. 

Mr. Popper has been investigated by the 
Department's Office of Security and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation under the pro- 
visions of Executive Orders 9835 and 10450 
and by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
under the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act. He currently holds a Top Secret security 
clearance with the Department and a Class 
clearance issued by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. As set out above, Mr. Popper's 
security investigation has been updated 
recently and his security file has been re- 
evaluated. 

“I hope the foregoing information will be 
helpful to you in replying..... 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
“Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations.” 

This mumbo-jumbo of doubletalk is sup- 
posed to reassure John Q. Public and keep 
him quiet. However, Congressman John Ash- 
brook has different ideas on the subject of 
State Department Security which he pre- 
sented in the Congressional Record of Feb. 
21, 1968. He stated: 

“Mr. Speaker, not since the infamous Drey- 
fus case rocked high-level bureaucratic 
France, has there been a case of cover-up and 
duplicity by government to equal the Otto 
Otepka ordeal. 

“This courageous public servant has been 
subjected to official State Department intim- 
idation, harrassment, and character assassi- 
nation... 

“His case gives a penetrating insight into 
questionable State Department policies 
which have found lax security, favoritism, 
subversion, immorality, and dishonesty tol- 
erated if not fostered, while at the same time 
honest public servants are given the kan- 
garoo court or official cold-shoulder treat- 
ment. When you study the Otto Otepka mat- 
ter, you are inclined to exclaim, ‘No wonder 
we are losing.“ 

“Otto Otepka illustrates the torturous or- 
deal that good government employees must 
go through when they challenge the official- 
dom in Washington, particularly in the State 
Department. His case stands as an indict- 
ment of the State Department and its poli- 
cies.” 

The Poppers and other untouchables stay 
and the Otepkas go—why? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Newspaper Editorials Reflect Wide Range 
of Views on Report of President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I have read with great interest and con- 
cern the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders together with 
the editorial comment and interpretation 
by many of our leading newspapers 
throughout the country. The thrust of a 
large body of editorial comment is that 
the report is a landmark study and that 
many of its recommendations should be 
implemented forthwith—and at the oth- 
er extreme there is strong criticism of the 
report for what is described as the omis- 
sions and overemphasis in certain rec- 
ommendations. 

In this connection, because of the 
great interest of my colleagues and the 
American people in this report, I am 
placing in the Recorp three editorials 
which reflect this broad variance of 
reaction. These editorials are from the 
Cookeville Citizen of Cookeville, Tenn.; 
the Tullahoma News and Guardian of 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; and the Washington 
Evening Star, in a column by Mr. David 
Lawrence. The editorials follow: 

[From the Cookeville (Tenn.) Citizen, 
Mar. 5, 1968] 
WHICH Way, AMERICA? 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders has made a disturbing report to the 
American people on the critical nature of 
our racial problems and has proposed strong 
measures to solve them. 

The great majority of persons in positions 
of authority and influence who have com- 
mented upon it, acknowledge its accurate 
findings and logical proposals. 

The gist of the report is that racism and 
riots will split the nation “into two societies, 
one black, one white—separate and un- 
equal”—unless massive and costly remedies 
are begun at once. 

Mayor Ivan Allen, of Atlanta, speaks with 
special clarity in light of his long endeavor 
to achieve peace and understanding in the 
Georgia capital. He says: 

“We (the white people) are responsible for 
the condition that the Negro citizen is in to- 
day. The time has come when we should do 
something about it, and it is a matter of first 
priority that we do what this commission 
reports . . within a reasonable length of 
time.” 

In the light of his statement it is inter- 
esting to read the views of Dr. Stephen J. 
Wright, former president of Fisk University, 
who is now president of the United Negro 
College Fund. Dr. Wright made these points 
in an address in Nashville last week: 

1. Violence must and will be dealt with by 
the law. 

2. Negroes have placed too little emphasis 
on the effectiveness of education and have 
substituted “vituperation heaped on whites 
for clearly-defined objectives and well-orga- 
nized programs.” 

3. The white community has weakened 
moderate Negro leadership by failing to rec- 
ognize and deal with basic Negro complaints 
on unemployment, housing, ghetto schools 
and “involvement of Negroes in policy-mak- 
ing boards.” 

Those who always oppose change have 
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pounced on estimated cost of the commis- 
sion’s proposals, saying the country could 
not stand it. We do not claim to know what 
the country could stand in costs but we are 
convinced it cannot tolerate the alternative 
of perpetuating our cities’ slums, with their 
crime, ignorance, disease and economic waste. 
We have come too far in understanding 
and cooperation to permit the rioters and 
the do-nothings to plunge us into a long 
night of hatred and violence, robbing Amer- 
ica and mankind of the brightest beacon of 
freedom the world has ever seen. 
{From the Tullahoma (Tenn.) News and 
Guardian, Mar. 6, 1968] 


A WARNING TO CONSIDER 


Americans have been given an unpleasant, 
but timely and realistic, warning in the re- 
port by the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, released this past week- 
end. 

This commission, made up of Republicans 
and Democrats, both northerners and south- 
erners, came up with one compelling picture 
of the United States in 1968: that it is fast 
becoming a divided society made up on the 
one hand of a group largely black and mostly 
poor and on the other hand of a segment 
largely white and generally affluent. 

And, said the commission, unless urgent 
steps are taken on a national level, the split 
will widen and can lead to continued inter- 
nal strife. 

It is hard to see how the commission could 
have reached any other general observation. 
Despite years of sectional finger-pointing, 
the American race problem has been a na- 
tional one, manifesting itself in various forms 
depending on the location—such as white 
primaries and separate schools in the South, 
and job bias and overt housing discrimina- 
tion in northern cities. 

These are the things which laid the foun- 
dation for the divided society which is fast 
growing despite much progress in breaking 
down barriers by the integration movement. 
The things that concern the commission and 
which should concern everyone is that the 
separatism which is being urged and ex- 
ploited by the fanatic black nationalists and 
their ambitious allies is the very opposite of 
integration. 

It takes no special prescience to be alarmed 
at the consequences of such a division, since 
we all should know of the Biblical warning 
that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand or of Abraham Lincoln's assertion that 
a nation cannot endure half-slave and half- 
free. 

The remedies the commission prescribes to 
cure this massive social ill cannot realistically 
be expected to be accepted wholesale, par- 
ticularly at the cost they will entail. The 
concept of a guaranteed annual income will 
be hard for most of us to swallow, since there 
are serious doubts as to its help in getting 
jobs for the unemployed. Some of the other 
proposals, such as tax credits for businesses 
to encourage them to expand and build in 
poverty areas, are not new and seem to be 
workable. 

Although the commission was instructed 
to inquire into the root social causes of the 
1967 riots, it apparently did not devote much 
of its energies to the problem of dealing with 
those who have been major contributors to 
disorders by deliberately exploiting the hope- 
lessness and misery of many Americans and 
by thus creating a deeper gulf than already 
existed between them and other Americans. 
This deliberate encouragement of lawlessness 
is something with which we will have to deal 
along with wider reaching social action. 

As important a benefit as any from the 
commission report, we suspect, is its shock 
effect upon a large segment of the American 
public who have deluded themselves into 
thinking they can isolate themselves from 
the unpleasantness of life merely because 
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they live in the world’s wealthiest nation. 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey spoke cor- 
rectly in a speech Monday when he said that 
if the dark picture depicted for the future by 
the commission comes to pass, it will be be- 
cause Americans collectively and individually 
do not care. 

The advisory commission's report also is 
important as a reminder that Americans do 
care and that the American system can still 
work. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
Riot REPORT REFLECTS PANEL MAKEUP 
(By David Lawrence) 


Although the report of the President's 
Commission on Civil Disorder contain 200,- 
000 words, not a single sentence in it recom- 
mends the arrest and imprisonment of the 
persons who have incited violence and the 
riots of 1967. 

This is not surprising. For out of the 11- 
member commission, six hold elected office, 
one is running for the U.S. Senate this year, 
one is the leader of a big labor union, and 
one is the executive director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, who calls the report “excellent,” 

Politicians and others who are responsive 
to the Negro vote in big cities are so involved 
in the racial controversies of today that 
they are not likely to take impartial posi- 
tions on the subject of law enforcement. This 
could be expected only from a panel con- 
sisting solely of judges or former members 
of the judiciary. 

“While the commission said that it found 
no evidence that “all or any of the disorders, 
or the incidents that led to them, were 
planned or directed by any organization or 
group, international, national or local,” the 
next paragraph was seemingly contradictory 
and read as follows: 

“Militant organizations, local and national, 
and individual agitators, who repeatedly fore- 
cast and called for violence, were active in 
the spring and summer of 1967. We believe 
that they sought to encourage violence, and 
that they helped to create an atmosphere 
that contributed to the outbreak of disorder.” 

Then why weren’t they prosecuted? This 
question arises again and again, as details of 
the incidents and riots are portrayed in the 
commission’s report, 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. is enthusiastic 
about the commission’s document. He says 
the recommendations confirm what he has 
been saying all along—namely, that the 
United States faces “chaos and disintegra- 
tion” if something isn’t done to bring the 
Negro into the mainstream of American so- 
cial and economic life. 

The commission advocates the expenditure 
of many billions of dollars in programs to 
improve community life and the economic 
position of the underprivileged, but it blames 
the terrorism and the encouragement to vio- 
lence on the white people of America. The 
report says: 

“A climate that tends toward approval and 
encouragement of violence as a form of pro- 
test has been created by white terrorism di- 
rected against nonviolent protest; by the 
open defiance of law and federal authority by 
state and local officials resisting desegrega- 
tion; and by some protest groups engaging in 
civil disobedience who turn their backs on 
nonviolence, go beyond the constitutionally 
protected rights of petition and free assembly, 
and resort to violence to attempt to compel 
alteration of laws and policies with which 
they disagree.” 

In the main, the report attempts to show 
why Negroes have risen up in protest in many 
cities, and declares: 

“The civil disorders of 1967 involved Ne- 
groes acting against local symbols of white 
American society, authority and property in 
Negro neighborhoods—rather than against 
white persons.” 
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But then the commission goes on to say 
that “white racism is essentially responsible 
for the explosive mixture which has been 
accumulating in our cities since the end of 
World War II.” It adds, “To some Negroes, 
police have come to symbolize white power, 
white racism and white repression.” 

Nobody doubts that “racism” exists in 
America. But who has been intensifying it 
and inflaming both sides in the last five 
years? This is the central fact which is 
avoided entirely by the commission. It fails 
to note that speakers for militant Negro or- 
ganizations have preached violence and have 
threatened more and more riots unless Con- 
gress grants the demands of Mobocracy. 

Every public issue can be debated in an 
orderly manner, There are plenty of audito- 
riums, convention halls and stadiums where 
people can gather and hear addresses and 
debates on controversial questions. But when 
the streets are used for provocative “demon- 
strations,” it means that many persons either 
join in or resent the manifestations of rebel- 
lion and the disregard for public order. 

The commission’s report is not going to 
help produce that spirit of reconciliation and 
friendly association between the races which 
alone can, in the long run, bring peace inside 
America. 


Can Our States Survive With Antiquated 
State Legislatures? 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
key problems faced by virtually all legis- 
latures in this country, whether it be the 
Congress, the legislatures of the individ- 
ual States, or the legislatures of local 
governments, is that of keeping their 
methods and procedures up to date to 
enable them to efficiently and effectively 
carry out their responsibilities. Missouri 
State Representative George W. Parker, 
who represents Boone County, Mo., dis- 
cussed the current plight of many State 
legislatures in a speech before the Society 
of American Medical Technologists 
meeting in Kansas City last October. 

In his address, which he titled “Can 
Our States Survive With Antiquated 
State Legislatures?” Representative 
Parker reviewed with a good deal of in- 
sight the conditions which exist in all 
too many of our State legislatures today. 
He concluded by outlining the major re- 
forms urgently needed in most States. 
These deserve the attention of all who 
are concerned about good government. 

In the interest of furthering the dialog 
in this area, I am inserting the full text 
of Representative Parker’s remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, along with a 
brief biographical statement: 

Can OUR STATES SURVIVE WITH ANTIQUATED 

STATE LEGISLATURES? 

(An address by Representative George W. 
Parker, 120th district, Republican, Boone 
County, Mo., House of Representatives, 
before the Society of American Medical 
Technologists, Kansas City, Mo., October 
28, 1967) 

At this moment in our nation’s history, we 
have a national sickness that is eroding a 
vital link in our free government. 

This sickness is at the very base of our free 
system. Certainly, at a point where we should 
be strong and vigorous. 
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This point is your state legislature. 

Despite the fact that most of our state 
governments today have budgets larger than 
the federal budget of Teddy Roosevelt's time, 
we are still operating the state legislatures 
with part-time members, most of whom lack 
the bare essentials of facilities and assistance 
to accomplish their task. They are no longer 
the co-equal branch intended. 

Is there little wonder that the federal gov- 
ernment is taking us over in leaps and 
bounds? One proof of this is the grant-in-aid 
programs. In 1950, there were only twelve. 
Today, there are over 200. The states are 
being by-passed in one federal program after 
another with accompanying controls reach- 
ing down to the city level. 

Perhaps the prime example is the poverty 
program, which funnels tax money directly 
into cities. This procedure, if continued, will 
cause the states to become mere administra- 
tive units, and we will find ourselves with a 
centralized government that was never 
intended. 

The lack of updating our state legislatures, 
I submit, is one of the main causes for this 
tremendous increase in direct federal activity 
into fields previously thought to be the 
province of our state and local governments. 

This condition of state legislatures have 
been recognized by several national groups. 
The council of State Governments, a joint 
agency of all the states, has been actively 
urging improvements since 1959 when the 
National Conference of State Legislative 
Leaders was organized under their wing. The 
National Municipal League is pursuing a five 
year project aimed at legislative improve- 
ments, The U.S. Chamber of Commerce had 
held workshops. The Citizens Conference on 
State Legislatures with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City has been active in the field. And, 
in July 1967, the respected Committee on 
Economic Development (CED) a private, 
non-partisan organization of 200 business- 
men and educators, released a study calling 
for a “sweeping renovation” of the states’ 
outmoded machinery, “The 50 state legisla- 
tures are beset by crucial issues,” the Com- 
mittee said, “but few are organized, equipped, 
qualified or even empowered to perform their 
policy functions.” 

Every American has a stake in curing this 
illness—the very survival of the federal sys- 
tem is involved. 

To understand the problem more fully, lets 
look briefly at the background of the state 
legislatures, then review their conditions to- 
day, and conclude with a list of needed re- 
forms that you and I can help provide. 

BACKGROUND 

In the beginning of our states, the legisla- 
tures were all powerful. Our people feared 
kings and dictatorial power. 

You could find the leading citizens of the 
day in the legislatures. 

The governors were for the most part pup- 
pets—they were weak and ineffective with a 
lack of power, 

Over the years the governors obtained more 
power, which they needed to be effective ex- 
ecutives. And, gradually power was taken 
from the legislatures by one constitutional 
restriction after another. 

Mr. W. Brooke Graves in his book, “Ameri- 
can State Government,” summed up the early 
state legislatures thusly: 

“The two houses elected the principal state 
Officers, including judges, and determined all 
salaries. The governor was pitifully weak, and 
could not even call the legislature without 
his council’s consent. These conditions were 
general, but for reasons that will presently 
be indicated, the legislatures began to for- 
feit the right to this confidence, and in the 
course of time drastic limitations were im- 


“During the period of reconstruction the 
legislatures of the southern states, through 
the influence of carpetbaggers from the 
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North and scalawags from the South, sank to 
almost unbelievable depths of degradation. 
The membership—black and white—was for 
the most part of the lowest type. Gambling, 
drunkness, and vice characterized the private 
lives of a majority of members: graft, fraud, 
and corruption, their public life. It is dificult 
to exaggerate the extent to which these con- 
ditions prevailed, and they were common to 
all the southern states... 

“Conditions in the South were abnormal, 
but there was little about the conduct of the 
legislatures in other states to inspire con- 
fidence. 

“There spread through the states a move to 
impose vigorous constitutional restrictions 
upon the powers of the legislatures. State 
constitutions were revised at this time, as in 
Illinois in 1870 and Pennsylvania in 1878. 
These states are still suffering from the ef- 
fects of the unwise limitations they im- 
posed.” 

CONDITIONS OF LEGISLATURES TODAY 


What then are the restrictions or condi- 
tions of the legislatures today? 

James N. Miller, in an article entitled, 
“Hams Legislatures, published in the 
National Civic Review, April 1965, and in the 
May 1965 Reader's Digest, said that there 
were three areas of restriction causing the 
most damage to legislative functioning: “Not 
enough pay,” “Not enough time,” and “Not 
enough help.” 

He added that present conditions “are 
merely visible symptoms of a deep and dan- 
gerous paralysis that is sapping the strength 
of state legislatures—and in process weak- 
ening the very basis of state government in 
the United States today.” 

To elaborate: 

Inadequate pay. The pay is so low for most 
legislators that this limits the categories of 
those who can serve to only a few. Pri- 
marily—lawyers, certain businessmen who 
can spare the time, retirees, and a few others. 
The annual compensation is $5,000 or less in 
35 states— under $2,000 in 18 of these. CED 
found that “some members are paid less than 
legislative doorkeepers or capitol janitors.” 
New Hampshire at the low end, pays $200 for 
the two year term. California is highest with 
$16,000 per year, (Most of the data used here 
is as of January 1, 1967). 

At least % of the states are still operating 
their highest legislative body on a part-time 
basis. This is the case in spite of the fact 
mentioned earlier, that most state budgets 
are larger than the federal government's 
budget of the early 1900s. State governments 
have grown to the point where it just doesn't 
make sense to attempt to operate with part- 
time legislators, with the possible exception 
of a few of the smaller states. 

The CED report of last July concluded that 
low pay was one factor which has led to “low 
esteem for legislators and loss of confidence 
in the resulting product.” 

The Missouri Legislator’s pay was raised 
this year from $4,800 to $8,400 per year effec- 
tive in January 1969. This salary will permit 
a change in concept from a part-time mem- 
ber to be a more nearly full-time one. 

One result of the part-time, low paid legis- 
lature is the failure to develop “watchdogs” 
in the public interest, and the failure of leg- 
islative committee investigations. 

Reflect for a moment upon Congress for a 
comparison. 

It’s easy to recall examples of outstanding 
public servants such as Senator Harry Byrd 
of Virginia, who was known as an expert in 
fiscal matters; and Senator John Williams of 
Delaware who in his pursuits of government 
waste uncovered the Bobby Baker case. 

And we are aware of the power of congres- 
sional investigating committees and their ef- 
fectiveness. 

But who can recall a “watchdog” for the 
public among his state legislators or an effec- 
tive state legislative investigating committee? 
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The part-time, low pay system simply does 
not produce much effectiveness. 

Lack of time. The great majority of our 
state legislatures are restricted by not being 
able to meet in regular sessions, except once 
every two years. 

In a booklet entitled American State Leg- 
islatures: Their Structures and Procedures,” 
published in March 1967 by the Council of 
State Governments, this condition was re- 
ported as follows: 

“As recently as World War II, the over- 
whelming majority of our state legislatures— 
all except four—met in regular session only 
once every two years. The trend toward an- 
nual sessions since that time has been so 
pronounced that today at least twenty-one 
Legislatures meet annually.” 

Only eight states—Alaska, California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, and South Carolina—now 
permit annual sessions without time restric- 
tions. Some sample restrictions are: Louisiana 
limits its’ legislature to meet only 90 calen- 
dar days in two years; same for New Mexico; 
Washington is limited to 60 calendar days 
every two years. Several states, like Missouri, 
meet sixth months every two years. 

Why should our legislatures be restricted 
in their meetings? 

Your legislature is the only branch that is 
directly and entirely accountable to you—the 
state’s citizens. It is commonly referred to 
as “people’s branch.” It is the only branch 
authorized to pass laws that may affect the 
lives of every citizen. 

Likewise, our city councils are the legisla- 
tive body for our cities, They pass city laws. 
Would anyone suggest that our city councils 
be restricted to meet only a few days every 
two years to govern our cities? 

These restrictions on our legislatures places 
our states in the position of having to react 
to situations that have occurred as much as 
one and a half years earlier. A new federal 
law may be passed this month that requires 
a state law to implement. But, with our leg- 
islatures not able to meet, instead of having 
aggressive leadership in legislative action and 
in our relationships with the federal govern- 
ment, we find ourselves being wagged like the 
tall of a dog. 

One opponent to annual sessions argued 
that what we need is less government not 
more. And, that if the legislatures met more 
often, “they would just pass more silly laws.” 

Perhaps most of us would agree with 
Thomas Jefferson that the least government 
to get the job done is best. We also realize 
that it is a fact of history that as we become 
more thickly populated it is usually neces- 
sary to have more rules and laws, and thus 
we have to give more regulatory powers to our 
government. “The end of law,” said John 
Locke, is not to restrain or abolish but to 
further and enlarge freedom.” 

The people's remedy is to see that qualified 
legislators are elected and provide them the 
time and facilities to do their job. 

Lack of help, Secretarial help for lawmak- 
ers is lacking in most states. Only nine pro- 
vide individual secretaries. Thirty-three 
states provide secretarial pools or some shared 
arrangements, which I would judge are more 
often than not inadequate. Eight states pro- 
vide no help at all, 

Let me describe what I found as a freshman 
member of the Missouri Legislature: 

Except for the Legislative Research Office, 
which has a staff of twenty, and primarily 
was able to assist the 197 members of both 
Houses by drafting bills, the only other help 
I found was a part of a secretary's time. I 
shared one secretary with five members. Thus, 
most of my mail was answered with a ball 
point pen. 

Like many states, our constitution restricts 
the number of employees that can be hired 
for the legislature. The House is allowed 125 
employees—the Senate 75. No other state 
agency is thus restricted. 
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The committees of the legislature had little 
to no help. To understand the many com- 
plex bills we need research assistance or staff 
members, at least for the committees, to 
gather facts and assist in analyzing the meas- 
ures, In most states this assistance is practi- 
cally non-existent, although it is common- 
place in the national Congress, 

In discussing these working conditions 
with one of my constituents, he replied, 
“Gosh, that’s like sending you over there to 
the capitol to do some digging for us and 
when you get there discover that you don’t 
have a shovel.” 

He was right. Most state legislators lack 
the shovel! 

In conducting their business the lawmakers 
must use the desk in their legislative cham- 
ber, use the corridors or perhaps some make- 
shift space. In only seventeen states are all 
the legislators provided with either individual 
or shared office space. Six of these provide 
individual offices. 

The lack of pay, time and help makes it 
practically impossible for your legislator to 
do an effective job. 


MAJOR REFORMS NEEDED 


These restrictions bogging down our legis- 
latures must be lifted. Here are some of the 
major reforms urgently needed in most 
states: 

1. Abolish the constitutional restrictions 
that prohibit annual regular sessions. 

2. Provide adequate salary. One that will 
enable your lawmaker to work at the job. 

3. Provide reasonable secretarial help, of- 
fice space and facilities. 

4. Reduce the number of members to & 
more manageable total. Various authorities 
and the CED Study have recommended 100 
as a maximum for a state legislature. Only 
ten states now have 100 or less. 

5. Provide an adequate research staff, in- 
cluding year-round staffing of at least some 
of the major committees. 

6. Provide for legislative review of adminis- 
trative rules and regulations to determine 
whether they carry out the intent of the 
laws enacted. The responsibility of your 
legislature extends beyond the passage of 
new laws. Congress performs this function 
at the national level. Only eight states— 
Alaska, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Virginia, and Wisconsin—as 
of 1963, had statutory provisions for such 
review. 

7. Provide some expenses for the legisla- 
tor’s work within his district. Most states 
provide nothing in this area. Texas has re- 
cently authorized $200 per month for each 
member to use in his district for a part-time 
secretary and other necessary expenses. 

What effort is being made to update your 
state legislature? What part will you play? 

Here in Missouri, although our state ad- 
ministration had had no program for these 
reforms, our House of Representatives this 
year passed several reform measures includ- 
ing a provision for annual sessions. For the 
most part, these measures were defeated or 
died in our State Senate. 

Would these reforms cost to much? 

At present, most states are spending a 
very small portion of their state budget on 
the legislative branch. For example, Missouri 
with a budget of one billion dollars annually 
spends the following on the three branches: 


Approximate 
Branch percent of total Amount 
budget 
isletive.< e 14 01 1 $2, 000, 000 
adele oe eee ofl 4.700.000 
o 2 16, 300, 000 


Thus, the total cost for operating or man- 
aging our three branches of state govern- 
ment is nearly 3% of the state budget. Pri- 
vate firms of large size would spend a con- 
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siderably greater percent for management. 
The money spent on good management means 
savings through better plans, programs, and 
utilization of resources. Does it seem reason- 
able to spend only M of 1% of a state budget 
for operating the entire legislative branch? 

The cost of operating all of the 50 state 
legislatures is less than that of the total 
operating cost of Congress. 

Former Governor Terry Sanford of North 
Carolina recently put our problem in per- 
spective when he said, “No state can be 
strong with a weak legislature...” 


CONCLUSION 


The eradication of this national sickness— 
weak state legislatures—is in the hands of 
the people themselves. You and I. 

If you and I are determined to have a 
co-equal branch—one responsive to our will 
and vigorous in pursuing it’s function—we 
will act to improve the conditions of our 
legislatures. 

We will see that candidates are serious 
about making these needed reforms. We 
will inform others of these needs realizing 
that public opinion is powerful and a needed 
ally. We will participate in the political 
activity of our choice, but at least some. 

The future of the states are worth saving. 
Our forefathers purposely divided the power 
among sovereign states so that no one could 
grab enough power in America to become a 
tyrant. And, the old maxim still rings a 
message to each of us when we hear the 
words: “In America, we get the government 
we deserve, not the one we wish for.” 

Governor Daniel J. Evans of Washington 
placed this thought in another light in his 
second inaugural address of January 1967 
when he said: “State governments are un- 
questionably on trial today. If we are not 
willing to pay the price, if we cannot change 
where change is required, then we have only 
one recourse. And that is to prepare for an 
orderly transfer of our remaining responsi- 
bilities to the federal government.” 


ACTION NOTES 


You can help obtain these needed legisla- 
tive reforms: 

1, Write the Governor and ask him to ap- 
point a state-wide advisory committee to 
tackle this problem. 

2. Write your state senator and state rep- 
resentative. Tell them what you think about 
these reforms. 

3. Tell your program chairman in the 
groups you belong to, to consider a program 
on this topic. Give him a copy of this talk. 
And, tell your friends and others you talk 
with about this subject and urge them to act 
with you in doing some of these things. 


REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE W. PARKER, BOONE 
County, Mo. 


Mr. Parker was reared in Missouri, enlisted 
in the Army Air Corps upon graduation from 
high school in 1940. He flew 62 combat mis- 
sions in Europe as a B-26 bomber pilot and 
was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
An intelligence staff officer, squadron com- 
mander, and jet fighter pilot after World 
War II, he left the Air Force in January 1961 
after serving for three years as associate 
professor of air science at the University of 
Missouri to begin a career in politics. 

Active in civic affairs in various commu- 
nities, Parker has served twice as chairman 
of his church board, chairman of a United 
Fund drive, president of two PTA units, and 
as a state officer in the Jaycees. He received 
The Distinguished Service Award from The 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1957 in 
recognition of his civic endeavors. 

He holds a BS degree from the University 
of Maryland. For four years (1963-66) he 
held the position of executive director for 
his political party's state headquarters. Dur- 
ing this perlod he engaged in political writ- 
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ings and traveled the State speaking at po- 
litical meetings. 

In 1960 he broke a century-old tradition 
by being the first member of his party ever 
elected in Boone County, Missouri. Since that 
time he has been active in crusading for the 
updating of state legislatures and county 
government. Rep. Parker is the Minority 
Caucus Secretary, and serves on the Federal- 
State Relations and the Fees and Salaries 
Committees of the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Marriner Eccles Comments on Economic 
Consequences of Vietnam 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
shortage of telling criticism of the Viet- 
nam war on political, military, and moral 
grounds. Another cost of the war, which 
seems to be less prominently mentioned, 
is economic. At a time when surtaxes, 
travel taxes, and cutbacks of domestic 
programs are upon us, it is important to 
draw the connection between the war and 
its economic consequences. 

An interview with former Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Marriner Eccles pub- 
lished in Forbes magazine portrays the 
effect of the Vietnam war on the econ- 
omy in an acute analysis of the relation- 
ship of the war to our economic difficul- 
ties. The interview, entitled “As I See It,” 
from the February 1, 1968, issue of 
Forbes, follows: 

From Forbes magazine, Feb. 1, 1968] 
As I SEE Ir 
(An interview with Marriner S. Eccles) 


(Norre.—His name and his face were once 
as familiar to the business public as those 
of his successor today, William McChesney 
Martin, but Marriner S. Eccles has been out 
of the public eye since he retired from the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1951. Now 77, and 
still hale and hearty (see Side Lines, p. 7), the 
blunt, outspoken Salt Lake City Mormon re- 
mains a full-time working businessman. He 
is chairman of the big San Francisco-based 
Utah Construction & Mining Co., a firm of 
which his father was co-founder. He is also 
chairman of First Security Corp., a Salt Lake 
City bank holding company, and director of 
several Utah firms. 

Eccles first came to Washington early in 

the New Deal of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
to serve briefly as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. A few months later, in 1934, the 
President appointed Eccles to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In 1936 Roosevelt moved the 
then 47-year-old Eccles up to chairmanship 
of the revamped Fed. He remained in that 
post until 1948 when Harry Truman demoted 
him. Stubbornly, however, Eccles clung to his 
board membership for three more years be- 
fore returning home. He has maintained a 
keen interest in national, financial and po- 
litical affairs; in 1964 he was an active con- 
tributor and campaigner for Lyndon John- 
son.) 
You’ve been in business and in policy- 
making government roles under all sorts of 
conditions: wars, depressions, times of pros- 
perity, inflation, deflation. How do you read 
present economic conditions? 

Ecctgs: I believe that our country today 
is confronted by the most serious economic, 
social and political problems, both domesti- 
cally and abroad, in its history. 
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We've got rising prices, high interest rates 
and a balance-of-payments deficit. But these 
are only effects. They are not causes. You 
must look for the causes, and—today espe- 
cially—that means examining economic prob- 
lems in a broad context. 

Just list some of our national problems— 
the very large and continuing budget deficit, 
the inflationary pressures, the balance-of- 
payments deficit, the lack of confidence 
abroad in our dollar, the riots in our cities, 
the unrest on our campuses, the split among 
all classes of our populace and within our 
political parties. I believe that all of these 
can be traced to a common cause. 

Which is? 

Ecctes: Which is the war in Vietnam. I 
believe very strongly that by ending or 
greatly reducing the Vietnam war, many of 
these national problems would be brought a 
long way toward solution, By greatly reduc- 
ing, I mean discontinuing the bombing, 
bringing about a cease-fire and submitting to 
binding negotiations. 

We know you oppose our involvement in 
Vietnam on moral and political grounds. Evi- 
dently, though, you oppose the war on eco- 
nomic and financial grounds as well. 

Eccies: Most certainly. Let me explain the 
economic predicament that the Vietnam war 
has gotten us into, Because of the war we 
now have a defense budget of around $75 bil- 
lion. This has produced a huge federal budget 
deficit that will run at an estimated $28 bil- 
lion for this year. Now, all this spending has 
come at a time when our economy was al- 
ready fully utilized. There are no surpluses of 
manpower and production, as was the con- 
dition at the start of World War II. So we 
are getting inflation in our prices and we 
are getting inflation in our wages and pro- 
duction costs. We are also experiencing 
steady increases in our interest rates as busi- 
ness seeks capital to accommodate the high 
levels of both government and consumer 
spending. Now this has had an international 
effect... .. 

Before you go on, aren’t you ignoring the 
steps the Johnson Administration has taken 
to trim this deficit and control inflation 
with the proposed income-taz surcharge and 
budget cuts for the next fiscal year? 

Eccites: The tax surcharge, if it passes 
Congress, may bring in additional revenues 
of $10 billion and slow down consumer 
spending a bit. The budget cuts the Presi- 
dent is talking about may reduce federal 
expenditures by around $3 billion or so. 
But that will still leave a very large, war- 
inspired budget deficit of between $12 bil- 
lion and $15 billion. 

You're saying that compared with the mag= 
nitude of the Vietnam thing, these measures 
are chicken feed? 

Eccres: That's right. I don't think infla- 
tion can be adequately reduced with a deficit 
of that size in a wartime economy. Nor, to 
get on with my discussion of the interna- 
tional effects, do I believe the Administra- 
tion’s moves are adequate to bolster the 
sagging confidence abroad in the value of 
our dollar. This is another major crisis 
brought on by our involvement in Vietnam. 

That’s due to Vietnam, too? 

Eccies: Well, to begin with, we have run 
a deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments in 17 out of the past 18 years. This 
means the amount of dollars we have spent 
and invested in other countries is in excess 
of what other countries have spent or in- 
vested here, As a result there has been built 
up $30 billion of obligations we owe to other 
countries due in one year or less. 

Recently this payments deficit has been 
rising in rather alarming fashion. In the 
last quarter of 1967 this deficiency ran to $1.8 
billion; for the entire year it was approxi- 
mately $4 billion. This deficiency has greatly 
shaken the confidence of the world in our 
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dollars, which, as you know, many nations 
hold as the reserve for their own currencies. 

Now, our huge federal deficit and resulting 
inflation at home have further aggravated 
this lack of confidence. Our friends abroad 
are rightfully concerned about the purchas- 
ing power of their dollars. 

They are especially concerned about the 
value of the dollars they own when they see 
that our inflation is caused by a nonproduc- 
tive military venture in Vietnam which shows 
no indication of quick termination. The in- 
evitable result has been a run on our gold 
to the extent that our national gold sup- 
ply has been reduced by nearly $1 billion 
since the British pound was devalued late 
in November. 

What about the President’s recent meas- 
ures to reduce the balance-of-payments de- 
ficiency? 

Ecctes: You are referring to the cutbacks 
in foreign lending of banks by $500 million, 
the reduction of the tourism deficit by $500 
million, the $1 billion reduction in foreign 
investment by U.S. capital and the $500 mil- 
lion reduction in government spending 
abroad. 

This is the program where the Govern- 
ment is expecting the private sector to ab- 
sorb $2 million of the cut while it proposes 
to absorb only $500 million, How could they 
do less! 

Don’t you think, though, that these meas- 
ures tend to bolster confidence in the dollar? 

Eccies: Johnson had little choice, I’m sure 
our friends abroad put the “bee” on him. 
Certainly these measures will have a direct 
effect on our balance of payments. But these 
are strictly emergency measures; they will 
only temporarily ease the situation. They do 
not really get to the heart of the matter— 
our large budget deficit and inflationary 
pressure at home and the lack of confidence 
both at home and abroad in a country at 
war. These, I believe, will continue to erode 
the value of the dollar as the world's reserve 
currency. 

Even if these measures are made in con- 
cert with a tar increase and cuts in non- 
defense spending? 

Eccies: Yes, because in my opinion the 
tax increase and the budget cuts will be too 
small to make a truly significant reduction 
in the inflationary pressures and psychology 
brought about in a country at war. 

How about sharp cuts in the budget? 

Ecciges: That’s whistling in the dark. You 
simply cannot make big enough cuts in non- 
defense spending to counter the effects of the 
war, In the first place, no party in power 
would think of making nondefense reduc- 
tions of the size that would be required— 
especially in an election year. 

Actually, there is a growing need to in- 
crease nondefense spending to take care of 
problems of our cities, schools, transporta- 
tion and foreign economic aid—especially in 
Latin America, to prevent the spread of com- 
munism. We are way behind on some of 
these needs already, and the war is prevent- 
ing us from catching up. 

How about eliminating some of the strictly 
pork-barrel appropriations with which con- 
gressmen and senators favor one another? 

Eccies: They are chicken feed; they don't 
amount to very much. Besides, some of those 
expenditures for rivers and harbors are jus- 
tified by real need. And you can’t accom- 
plish much by chopping away at things like 
Medicare and the poverty program. They may 
be badly administered, but even now the 
amount of money being spent on them is a 
pittance compared with what we are spending 
in Vietnam, 

How about putting on traditional wartime 
measures like wage and price controls to 
combat inflation? Or perhaps reviving the 
excess-profits tax? 

Eccies: Well, you could do these things, 
but they would be impossible to administer 
under present conditions and politically im- 
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possible to legislate. And they would not be 
a solution to the problems I have enumerated 
before, 

Cant the Federal Reserve do something 
about inflation by tightening the money 
supply? 

EcclEs: There really isn’t very much the 
Fed can do in the present instance. It is ob- 
ligated, as an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to keep enough reserves in the banking 
system so the Treasury can finance the war 
as well as refund the tens of billions of dol- 
lars of its obligations falling due each year. 
This, of course, only tends to fuel the in- 
flationary fires. Now, if the budget were bal- 
anced and the debt were not so high, per- 
haps the Fed would be free to tighten credit 
under inflationary conditions. But that is 
not the case right now. 

This did not prevent the Fed from clamp- 
ing down hard on the money supply in 1966, 
when our Vietnam involvement and military 
budget. were already quite large. 

EccLES: But that was two years ago. The 
budget deficit, even then, hadn't reached 
nearly the size it has now. Nor was inflation 
so evident then. You didn’t have one huge 
wage increase after another producing a 
cost-push type of inflation. You didn’t have 
rising prices throughout the economy. Nor 
was our balance-of-payments deficiency as 
acute as it is now. It’s a new ball game for 
the Fed today. 

You are saying, then, that the Fed is pow- 
erless under present conditions to combat 
inflation. Could the Fed have done anything, 
say, three or five years ago to prevent the 
current outbreak of inflation? 

Eccies: No, no, no. The Fed couldn't have 
done a solitary thing that would have affected 
the situation today. The Fed has been doing 
a good job. Now this war has upset the whole 
—— show. 

You don’t paint a very hopeful picture. 

Ecctes: Not if we stay in Vietnam. As I 
mentioned earlier, the problems are not just 
economic. As long as the federal budget defi- 
cit is so high there is little our Government 
can do to combat the causes of violence, riots 
and crime in our country, especially in the 
cities. It can make little progress toward 
solving problems of education, housing, 
transportation, air and water pollution and 
the like. 

Already we have had to cut back on our 
foreign-aid program, in no small measure 
because of our war expenditures. I believe 
that foreign economic aid should be increased 
in backward countries, not decreased. The 
best way to fight the spread of communism 
is through foreign aid, not through aggres- 
sion. 

In addition, we have this great split among 
our populace over the war, disenchantment 
among our youth, serious divisions within 
our political parties and a growing lack of 
confidence in our Government both at home 
and especially abroad—as witness the run on 
the dollar. 

As I said earlier, all of this broad spectrum 
of problems can only ultimately be solved by 
our getting out of Vietnam. Consider what 
that would mean. Vietnam is the cause for 
the deficit in our federal budget, the need for 
a tax increase, the heavy spending that is 
causing inflation. These problems, in turn, 
are behind the deficiency in our balance of 
payments, the lack of confidence in the dol- 
lar, the run on our gold supply. The war is 
the main cause of unrest in our colleges, the 
inability to cope adequately with the causes 
of violence in the cities and the splits in our 
populace and our political parties. 

You certainly blame a great deal on this 
one factor, Is the war there all bad? 

Eccies. In my opinion there is every reason 
to get out of Vietnam and no good reason 
to stay there: But one of the most compelling 
reasons to get out is so that this country can 
maintain its world leadership. Losing that 
position would tend to bring about a very 
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disruptive economic condition in our own 
country and throughout the western world. 

The world needs a smoothly operating 
monetary system to support a rapidly grow- 
ing world trade which would result in a 
world at peace. The basis for such a system 
must be gold and the dollar, plus adjustable 
drawing rights from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. j 

Now, the supply of gold is limited, so a 
strong dollar is of paramount importance. 
Even if the dollar should be devalued, in 
which case all other countries would quickly 
follow suit, the world could not live without 
the dollar to carry on an expanding world 
trade. The dollar is needed as the connecting 
link between all other currencies, so the 
threat to our world leadership caused by our 
involvement in Vietnam is critical. 

Do you think the President will pull out 
or pull back in Vietnam? 

Eccies. Not in the near future. Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Rusk and their Administration have got- 
ten themselves so committed and deeply in- 
volved in Vietnam that they must save face, 
Therefore it would take a change in ad- 
ministration to get us out. 

So you believe that a change in adminis- 
tration is the only realistic solution to our 
present economic problems? 

EccLxs. Let me put it this way: As long as 
we are in Vietnam and are spending so heavi- 
ly to remain there, I do not believe we can 
cope successfully with our economic situa- 
tion. Now, getting out of Vietnam will not 
suddenly clear away all our national prob- 
lems. There will still be plenty of them left. 
But we would not be in the same dilemma 
we are in now. 

We would not be wasting our economic re- 
sources in a nonproductive enterprise that 
we cannot win. And make no mistake about 
it, even if we are victorious militarily, we will 
still lose. Russia and China are only too 
happy to have us wasting our money and 
manpower over there and damaging our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

A quick end to the Vietnam war would play 
hob with the defense industry and its sup- 
porting industries. Do you feel that some of 
the support for this war is from vested in- 
terests? 

Eccies: I think one of the real great dan- 
gers in our country today is the influence of 
the defense establishment. Let’s face it. The 
defense industries like the business. As in- 
dividuals I’m sure these men want peace. 
But in running their companies they want 
peace with a $75-billion defense budget, too. 
These companies have a powerful voice in 
the Government and with the Congress. Now 
if these companies are to get the full benefit 
of their superior technology, for our own 
people as well as others, we must have peace 
in the world. We have the strength, we have 
the power and we have the capacity—if di- 
rected in our own enlightened self-interest— 
to win acceptance as a world leader for good. 

If we were to pull out of Vietnam, what 
would happen? Wouldn’t there be a swift 
diversion of military funds into domestic 
programs—with little actual reduction in 
inflation and the budget deficit? 

Eccles: It would take time to divert the 
larger military expenditures into domestic 
programs, and I would expect a leveling out 
more than an inflation. Johnson couldn’t get 
Congress to appropriate funds that quickly 
or easily, nor would he probably wish to. But 
with the war it is different. Congress has no 
choice but to agree to the President's re- 
quests for money. Our boys are already over 
there, the defense contracts have been signed, 
the national commitment must be supported. 

In other words, you think that some of the 
Vietnam nomey would go into nondefense 
spending, but not all of it. But you don’t 
favor giving all of the saving back to the 
public as a tar cut. 

Eccies: I’m a very substantial capitalist. 
If there weren't more and more federal 
money going to fill domestic needs, I would 
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lose confidence in my investments. I am very 
much opposed to inflation as well as defia- 
tion. I favor government fiscal and monetary 
policy as the way to maintain production 
and employment at satisfactory levels on the 
basis of a stable currency. 

And if the war goes on.. 

Eccies: It would depend on whether it 
was a continued escalation or merely a hold- 
ing position, In the case of escalation, our 
economic problems would go from bad to 
worse. Increased controls, war taxation and 
a much larger military establishment would 
be necessary. But if we discontinued our 
bombing and our search-and-destroy ground 
action and adopted a holding position, nego- 
tiations bringing about a peaceful settlement 
would in my opinion ultimately develop. In 
that case a tax increase would not be neces- 
sary, and sufficient budget cuts could be 
made to curb inflationary developments. 


Under Secretary of Commerce Samuels 
Warns of Increasing Threat of Inflation 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, Under 
Secretary of Commerce Howard J. Sam- 
uels, speaking in Buffalo, N.Y., warned 
of the increasing threat of inflation. 

Secretary Samuels noted that growing 
prosperity also brought with it the grow- 
ing need for self-discipline in our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend strongly to 
the House that it heed Mr. Samuels’ 
timely and forthright arguments, and I 
insert the following excerpts of his re- 
marks at the 13th Annual Convocation 
of the Labor-Management College of the 
Diocese of Buffalo, N.Y., at this point in 
the RECORD: 


Under Secretary of Commerce Howard J. 
Samuels warned today that America could 
be headed for a dangerous inflation, possibly 
as high as 5 percent. 

“This inflation,” Samuels continued, 
“would seriously hinder the orderly growth 
of the economy and be disastrous for the 
growing number of working and retired 
Americans who are living on fixed incomes.” 

This inflation is a major reason why a tax 
increase is needed now. 

Samuels was speaking before the Thir- 
teenth Annual Convocation of the Labor- 
Management College of the Diocese of Buf- 
falo, New York, at the Hotel Statler Hilton, 
at 7 p.m. He was there to receive “The Bish- 
op's Plaque“ for his effort in promoting 
peaceful relations between labor and man- 
agement. 

Samuels also warned that the U.S. must 
not become a “grabbag of pressure groups, 
each greedily clutching and holding to its 
own narrow interest. The national interest 
should not be pushed aside and replaced by 
selfish interests,” he said. 

Samuels said that this selfishness is dem- 
onstrated in many levels of our society. 

“A selfish society can never become a 
Great Society.” Samuels said, “America’s 
wealth and abundance has created great op- 
portunities, but it has also created great 
problems—not the least of which is over- 
indulgence, Too often our possessions begin 
to possess us; our increased desires become 
compulsive needs and demands.” 

Samuels noted that the selfish society is 
not what America was meant to be. “Au- 
thoritarian governments,” he said, “are held 
together by compulsion and fear. A democ- 
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racy is held together by a set of commonly 
accepted values. That is the glue of any 
democracy. If the passion of the moment, or 
narrow self interest is allowed to overcome 
the national or public interest—we risk dis- 
solving the glue that holds our Nation to- 
gether.” Samuels warned that “inflation is 
perhaps our most serious economic problem. 
An inflation which approaches 5 percent 
could be disastrous.” 

Samuels urged the audience to support 
President Johnson's call for a tax increase 
as an immediate way to control inflation. 

Samuels pointed to some “disturbing” eco- 
nomic indicators: 

Wage increases averaged 5.2 percent in 
1967 compared to 4.1 percent in 1966, and 
could be over 6 percent in 1968. Yet, at the 
same time, we have had but a small increase 
in productivity. 

Consumer prices accelerated in the last 
nine months of 1967. 

Prices of many critical raw materials have 
gone up considerably. 

“Americans must look beyond their noses, 
and look at the broader public interest. The 
issue is frighteningly simple: Americans and 
their institutions must either voluntarily 
control their selfish impulses and demands 
or risk those controls common to authoritari- 
an government,” Samuels said. 


Public Opinion Poll 
HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
completed another poll of public opinion 
in the 18th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, which embraces most of 
Allegheny County north of the city of 
Pittsburgh. Though basically residential 
and industrial, the district does have 
some agriculture and such a widespread 
variety of ethnic, social, and economic 
groups that it is almost a microcosm of 
the entire United States. 

We have noted in the past that—ex- 
cept for issues of local impact—the re- 
sults of our polls fairly closely parallel 
those of national surveys in reflecting 
voter attitudes. Every voter in the dis- 
trict was afforded an opportunity to 
participate in the poll. Over 21,000 re- 
sponded, so that the results were suffi- 
ciently large enough to represent a valid 
referendum of each issue. 

The questions and their tabulated re- 
sults, along with some commentary of 
my own, are included below. I sincerely 
hope that many will find them both in- 
teresting and enlightening: 

‘TABULATED RESULTS FOR POLL CONDUCTED 

FEBRUARY 1968 
[Results in percent] 

1. Do you believe that we should halt our 
bombing of North Vietnam? 11 
p Ra aE Re A 


This result came as no surprise. Regardless 
of whether people are “hawks” or “doves,” 
an increasing number seems to agree that we 
should not make it easier for the enemy to 
supply those who are killing or wounding our 
soldiers in South Vietnam. 

2. Do you think that we should enact a 
surtax on personal and corporate incomes? 


Most people believe that we should cut 
expenditures, not raise taxes. They disagree 
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with the notion that we can have guns and 
butter. Likewise, the majority holds that the 
growing cost of government at all levels is 
draining off too much of our income, be it 
personal or corporate. 

3. Do you feel that inflation is hurting you? 
SS4J% (22 ͤ——-t pen lemenen 83 


There are those who think that some in- 
flatlon helps them, but the vast majority 
agrees that inflation is the cruelest tax of all. 
Regardless of our beliefs, if current fiscal 
policies are not changed promptly and de- 
cisively we can expect more inflation this 
year, perhaps as much as 5 percent. 

4. Do you favor any of the proposed re- 
strictions or taxes on tourist travel outside of 
the western hemisphere? 

%% aeons ( A 60 


Most Americans resent restrictions on their 
proper personal rights and pleasures. How- 
ever, many are seriously alarmed about the 
outflow of our gold and dollars, and want 
every possible remedy applied. If such re- 
strictions are voted, it is safe to predict that 
exceptions will be made for business trips, 
visits to close relatives, and travel to study 
in educational institutions. 

5. Do you think that the American dollar 
will have to be devalued in the foreseeable 
future? 


The devaluation of the British Pound and 
our continued gold hemorrhage last year 
struck deeply into international confidence 
that the dollar is as good as gold. Unless we 
restore this confidence by some belt tighten- 
ing in the federal government and slow 
down our ever mounting deficits, the dollar 
will be in deep trouble. 

6. Should the Congress make a determined 
effort to cut the President’s proposed budget 


No 

You can be sure that a sizeable bloc in the 
House will make a determined effort to cut 
almost every appropriation bill that comes 
to the Floor, There will be budget cuts, but 
they may not reach $10 billion, Last year 
the cuts totaled $5.1 billion below Admin- 
istration requests. 

7. Do you believe that the U.S. has over- 
extended itself for foreign commitments? 


The U.S. is committed to help defend 40 
countries if they are attacked. Few believe 
we have the men or the money to success- 
fully carry on if we become militarily in- 
volved on several different fronts. 

8. Should we impose quotas on the 
amount of foreign steel that may be im- 


ported? 
WEG HS inks EO 8s Se See Soe 72 
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The affirmative vote may well reflect local 
alarm about imports of steel that have 
caused unemployment and loss of orders for 
our basic industry. 

9. Do you agree that a national crime 
law is necessary to help our cities combat 
crime in the streets? 


Crime in our streets has become a national 
disgrace, While many agree that crime is 
primarily a state and local matter, a major- 
ity feels that the national government 
should put up money for training police and 
conducting meaningful research in tech- 
niques of criminal prevention and detection. 

10. President Johnson wants money to 
start building 300,000 dwelling units for mid- 
dle and low income families. Would you so 
vote? 


It seems here that we have a reflection of 
the public’s opposition to starting any new 
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(or enlarging any current) spending pro- 
grams. Many, however, feel that housing pro- 
grams are part of the answer to preventing 
riots. 

11. Would you vote for increased funds to 
fight the “War on Poverty”? 


CCC ͤ— PANS PEE EE (e SA 27 
.... 73 
There is widespread belief that the 


agencies engaged in the War on Poverty have 
wasted large sums of money and that too 
much of the funds have gone for adminis- 
trative costs instead of helping the poor. 
12. Do you think that we should impose 
compulsory wage and price controls? 


Most everybody dislikes wage and price 
controls, but fear of inflation makes many 
willing to put up with them, particularly 
while we are in a costly war and a short- 
age of capable employables is growing. 

18. Do you favor rigid Federal supervision 
of the interstate sale of firearms? 

Yes 
No 

While no one wants to deprive sportsmen 
and others with legitimate needs for fire- 
arms from having them, a sizeable majority 
would like to make it harder for criminals to 
secure deadly weapons, It is impossible to 
predict what the outcome of this issue will 
be in the Congress. 

14. Currently do you rate President John- 
son’s handling of his office as— 

Good 


Here I should not comment, but simply re- 
port the other findings for comparison. 


Milwaukee Common Council Urges Fed- 
eral Action Against the Alewife 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 20 the Milwaukee Common Council 
passed a resolution memorializing Con- 
gress for Federal legislation and appro- 
priations to combat the alewife problem. 

This action by the council reflects the 
serious concern of the people of Milwau- 
kee about the likely inundation of local 
beaches and harbors with tons of dead 
fish bodies this summer, as was the case 
last summer. 

Although a special Federal task force 
on the alewife problem was formed in 
the wake of last summer’s mess and re- 
ported that the Federal Government 
bears an important responsibility in rem- 
edying the situation, the Department 
of the Interior thus far has failed to act 
effectively. 

For example, the fiscal 1969 budget 
contains only a modest increase in funds 
for alewife control in the Great Lakes. 
It is only a token compared to the sus- 
tained and massive effort which Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall has admitted 
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will be necessary to eradicate the ale- 
wife nuisance. 

Unless something is done—and soon— 
next summer may well bring another 
alewife inundation, with its estimated 
cost of $100 million to the localities, pri- 
vate businesses, and individuals. 

I wish to take this opportunity once 
again to urge that hearings be scheduled 
at the earliest possible date on my bill, 
H.R. 4793, which would provide $5 mil- 
lion in matching Federal funds to the 
States in alewife control and cleanup 
programs. 

H.R. 4793 now has received the en- 
dorsement of many groups deeply inter- 
ested in the alewife problem. Among 
them is the Michigan Department of 
Conservation. 

In its proposed program for “Alewife 
Cleanup, 1968,” submitted to the Gov- 
ernor, the department said: 

We therefore believe that the problem be- 
comes one of nationwide concern and rec- 
ommend that bill H.R. 4793 now before the 
United States Congress be enacted which 
would allow for the funding for this pro- 
gram. Funds could be allotted to the various 
states based on beach area and magnitude 
of the problem. In each case the state should 
be the organizing agency. In Michigan, the 
Conservation Department. It could draw the 
resource people into an action group to put 
such a program into effect. 


This endorsement by the Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation for H.R. 4793 
and similar bills is most welcome and, 
hopefully, will assist in convincing the 
House Fisheries and Wildlife Subcom- 
mittee that hearings should be held soon 
on the proposal. 

The time is growing short. Action must 
be taken now if we are to avoid repeating 
the mess and losses which plagued the 
Great Lakes in the summer of 1967. 

The resolution follows: 

CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION 


Resolution memorializing the Congress for 
federal legislation and appropriations to 
solve alewife nuisance problem 


Whereas, There has occurred in the Great 
Lakes a proliferation of a nuisance species of 
fish called the “alewife”; which has con- 
centrated in Lake Michigan in numbers al- 
most beyond calculation, the species dying in 
almost incredible numbers during the spring 
and early summer spawning runs, creating 
for Lake Michigan cities, beaches and resort 
areas an unprecedented problem of odor and 
unsightliness, with vast numbers of dead 
fish littering tributary streams and the open 
waters of Lake Michigan, to the detriment 
of recreation, and polluting these waters; and 

Whereas, This fish species has migrated 
into the Great Lakes from the Atlantic Ocean 
and has adapted to fresh water; and the 
problem thrust upon Great Lakes cities is 
thus totally beyond their control, and the 
infestation of the entire Great Lakes is inter- 
state in character and in geography; and 

Whereas, The U.S. Bureau of Fisheries es- 
timates that there may be as many as one 
billion of this species in Lake Michigan alone, 
posing a serious and unmanageable threat, 
beyond the capacity of any single community 
to cope with; and 

Whereas, The federal government has sci- 
entific and financial resources to cope with 
such.a problem, far more effectively than the 
limited resources of any single Great Lakes 
community or area; and 

Whereas, In the case of the lamprey eel in- 
festation of the Great Lakes it was necessary 
to apply financial and scientific resources on 
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a large scale, through a federal program, with 
an ultimate successful conclusion, for which 
the Great Lakes region is indebted to our 
federal government; and 

Whereas, The continuation and threatened 
enlargement of the alewife nuisance con- 
stitutes a grave emergency to the health, the 
well-being and the economy of the Great 
Lakes region, and of Lake Michigan in par- 
ticular; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, that said Common Coun- 
cil does respectfully memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States and the President 
to enact appropriate legislation; appropriate 
adequate funds; undertake additional re- 
search on a crash basis; encourage and un- 
derwrite commercial harvesting; and do all 
other things necessary and possible to relieve 
the cities, the beaches, the resorts and the 
boating interests of Lake Michigan of this 
grave threat to the public health, regional 
welfare and regional economy; and be it 

Further Resolved, That copies of this me- 
morial be transmitted by the City Clerk to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, to Senators and Representatives 
from the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illi- 
nois and Indiana, with a request for their 
interest and support in achieving a solution; 
and be it 

Further Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be similarly forwarded to his Excel- 
lency the Governor of Wisconsin and to the 
Governors of Michigan, Illinois and Indiana 
for their information; and that copies be for- 
warded to the Wisconsin Department of Re- 
source Development, and to the Wisconsin 
Director of Conservation, with the urgent 
request of this Common Council for fullest 
possible support from our state government, 
to bring about a regional solution of this 
intensifying problem; and be it 

Further Resolved, That the City Depart- 
ment of Fiscal Liaison be assigned to press 
for enactment of such a program before the 
Congress and before appropriate federal 
agencies, with the assistance of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, the Department of 
Public Works, the Health Department, the 
Sewerage Commission and County of Mil- 
waukee agencies, having jurisdiction. 


Kipling Disproved by East-West Center in 
Hawaii 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 7 years since the founding of 
the Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and West on 
the campus of the University of Hawaii. 
The East-West Center’s record of 
achievement, and the respect it has won 
for the success of its international edu- 
cational experiment linking America and 
the Asia-Pacific peoples, have grown 
with each passing year. 

More than 11,000 men and women have 
participated directly in the Center’s 
study program or other activities, and 
more than half of them have come from 
Asia and the Pacific Islands. At present, 
there are 608 students from 29 countries 
working on programs at the University 
of Hawaii under scholarship grants 
awarded by the East-West Center. 

East-West Center goals were well 
summed up recently by Chancellor How- 
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ard P. Jones, who stated that the center 
is “a unique experiment in a two-way 
teaching, learning, ana living relation- 
ship aimed at fostering world peace 
through mutual understanding.” My col- 
leagues would need only to meet and talk 
with students from nations such as In- 
donesia, Nepal, and Japan, as I have, to 
see how effectively these goals are being 
attained. 

The placement of Hawaii—a geograph- 
ical link between East and West in the 
world’s largest ocean—emphasizes our 
State’s meaningful role in performing 
academic, economic, and social service 
functions in the Pacific basin. This is no- 
where more in evidence than through the 
developing programs at the East-West 
Center. 

Recognition of the East-West Center’s 
progress by the Honolulu Advertiser in its 
special “Hawaii Growth 68“ edition is a 
tribute to the vision of the U.S. Congress, 
our State government and to the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. It is also a tribute to 
the students and teachers of the East- 
West Center whose dedicated efforts have 
turned that vision into a practical reality. 

I commend the article, “Education Is 
Linking Peoples” from the February 20, 
1968, issue of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
for the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress: 

EDUCATION Is LINKING PEOPLES 

Kipling was wrong when he wrote a cen- 
tury ago that “East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.” It is hap- 
pening right here in Hawaii, where the East- 
West Center is forging a successful interna- 
tional education experiment linking America 
and the Asia-Pacific peoples. 

In the seven years since the founding of 
the East-West Center on the University of 
Hawaii campus, more than 11,000 mer and 
women have participated directly in study 
programs or other activities aimed at achiev- 
ing mutual understanding through cultural 
and technical interchange. 

More than half of these “alumni” 
come from Asia and the Pacific islands. 

They have ranged from top professors in 
Korean and Indian universities to Fiji agri- 
cultural extension workers and Japanese 
businessmen introducing supermarket tech- 
niques into their country. 


KNOW-HOW TRADED 


Japanese scientists in such fields as elec- 
tronic microscopes have traded know-how 
with American counterparts. 

Experts from all around the Pacific Basin 
have pooled their skills and knowledge on 
such down-to-earth problems as controlling 
weeds in rice fields and curbing crop-destroy- 
ing rats. 

The majority of the Americans have been 
university graduate students, taking required 
courses in Asian languages and studying for 
advanced degrees to prepare them for careers 
in teaching, business, the diplomatic service, 
and other professions. 


NO HIPPIES 


You will find a sprinkling of long-haired 
males and mini-skirted girls among the 
younger Americans and Asians working, 
studying and playing together at the East- 
West Center—but no hippies or beatniks. 

Those who have survived the competition 
in the various countries for the East-West 
Center scholarships are—with occasional iso- 
lated exceptions—dedicated young men and 
women who give promise of becoming leaders 
in their fields of the future. 

Chancellor Howard P. Jones, who became 
directing head of the East-West Center in 


have 
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1965 after serving for seven years as U.S. 
Ambassador to Indonesia, says the Center is 
“a unique experiment in a two-way teaching, 
learning and living relationship aimed at fos- 
tering world peace through mutual under- 
standing.” 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


In a recent speech to a Honolulu business 
group he said that cultural interchange has 
definite practical aspects in promoting peace 
and stability. 

“I would say the chances are high that 
some of you men sitting here today will in 
10 years be talking business with some of the 
men and women now working and studying 
at the East-West Center. By that time some 
of them will be holding key posts in various 
ministries of the developing nations of Asia 
and the Pacific,” Jones said. 

“Some of the American graduate students 
now studying Chinese or Japanese language, 
along with other subjects bearing on Asia, 
will be working for you, or advising you on 
how to operate more effectively in the area. 

“In the science of human relations lies a 
new dimension essential to success in inter- 
national affairs—your affairs, government af- 
fairs, issues of peace and war,” he said. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


The Center was established by an act of 
Congress in 1960 and is supported by Fed- 
eral funds, administered under an agree- 
ment with the University of Hawaii. 

Hawaii was selected as the site for the 
East-West Center, with vigorous sponsor- 
ship by the University of Hawaii and the 
State government. 

Its geographical location and harmonious 
racial mixture provide an ideal spot for a 
venture in Pacific Basin cooperation and 
cultural interchange. 

An East-West Center student from Oki- 
nawa expressed the feeling this way: 

“So far in my experience this is the 
only state where people completely inter- 
mingle or intermix without racial prejudice. 
So I find living here comfortable.” 


TOGETHERNESS 


Asians coming to the East-West Center 
find another bonus. There is no other place 
or institution in the world which provides 
so congenial an opportunity for Asians of 
varying nationalities to live and work closely 
together and learn to know more about each 
other. 

This developing Asian-to-Asian relation- 
ship has important long-range aspects be- 
cause American goals to foster world peace 
and stability are served by stimulating re- 
gional cooperation as well as by improving 
understanding between East and West. 


NEW APPOINTMENT 


Increased emphasis on coordinated pro- 
grams to heighten cultural interchange by 
study and research on specific problems of 
common interest to East and West was dem- 
onstrated last year by the appointment of 
Dr. Everett Kleinjans, an educator with long 
experience in Japan, to the newly-created 
port of Deputy Chancellor for Academic 

‘airs 


Dr. Kleinjans is a former vice president for 
academic affairs and dean of the division of 
languages, College of Liberal Arts at the In- 
ternational Christian University in Tokyo. 

He is charged with tightening integration 
of the Center’s three main institutes and 
coordination of Center activities with those 
of the University of Hawaii. 

The Institute for Student Interchange 
(ISI), headed by Dr. Robert G. Zumwinkle, is 
the main collegiate educational body of the 
Center, 

HAS 608 STUDENTS 

At present, there are 608 students from 29 
countries working on programs at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii under scholarship grants 
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awarded by the East-West Center. Of that 
total, 177 graduate students are Americans. 

East-West Center students live in Center 
dormitories on the University campus and 
engage in both Center-sponsored intercul- 
tural activities and regular university 
courses, 

The Institute for Technical Interchange 
(ITI) conducts a broad series of specialized 
courses in technical subjects ranging from 
health and medical technology to develop- 
ment of economic resources. 

ITI is headed by Vice Chancellor Y. Baron 
Goto, who joined the Center after serving as 
director of the Hawaii Cooperative Extension 
Service. He is widely known throughout Asia 
as a result of some 20 years as a consultant 
for various organizations in the area. 

Director of the international conference 
program is Dr, George Kanahele, a graduate 
of Kamehameha Schools. He received his 
doctoral degree in political science from 
Cornell University after research in Japan 
and Indonesia. 


Address of Ambassador of Israel 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the new Am- 
bassador of Israel, Maj. Gen. Yitzhak 
Rabin, delivered an outstanding speech 
on the current Arab-Israel conflict be- 
fore the Ninth Annual Policy Conference 
of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., on March 11, 1968. 
It is a privilege for me to submit His Ex- 
cellency General Rabin’s speech for re- 
printing in the Recor, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY His ExcELLENCY Mas. GEN. Yrrz- 

HAK RABIN, AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL, BEFORE 

THE NINTH ANNUAL POLICY CONFERENCE, 

AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMIT- 

TEE, AT WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 11, 1968 

I would try to describe to you tonight the 
main problems of the Arab-Israel conflict. 
The day-to-day events reported in the head- 
lines of the press don’t necessarily reflect the 
real problems. An explosion in a Jerusalem 
building, artillery fire exchanges along the 
Jordan River, a terrorist gang captured in 
the vicinity of Nablus—these are the by- 
products of the disease, not their underlying 
causes. As with every disease, it is far more 
important to get at its roots, than to treat 
its external symptoms. The Arab-Israel con- 
flict goes back many years. It has been 
played upon and influenced by emotional 
factors, by baser instincts fed by religious 
and national prejudices. 

It isn’t easy to distinguish between the 
significant and the trivial in the Middle 
East—unless one has an intimate knowledge 
of the region—unless one follows closely the 
course of events there, day by day and even 
hour by hour. The striking characteristic of 
the conflict is that the opponents are totally 
dissimilar in their final aims. Each of the two 
parties to the conflict seeks entirely different 
goals. The aim of the Arab States is Israel's 
destruction. Israel’s aim is peaceful accom- 
modation of itself in the Middle East. One 
side strives towards a situation in which the 
other side is to be eliminated; and the other 
side seeks to secure its mere existence, in 
peace and tranquility. In this respect, I know 
of no other conflict in the world comparable 
with the Arab-Israel conflict. There are a 
great number of conflicts and wars going on 
in the world today. Some of these arise from 
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territorial disputes, others from disputes over 
forms of government and regime. Some arise 
from the will of one people to conquer and 
dominate its neighbors. But a situation in 
which one nation or group of nations seeks to 
wipe out entirely its adversary is unique to 
the Arab-Israel conflict. The ultimate aim of 
the Arabs is extermination. Therefore, as long 
as this aim has not been achieved, they have 
to decide about an intermediate policy. They 
choose the policy of non-acceptance and 
non-recognition of Israel. Recognition, ac- 
ceptance of Israel would be fundamentally in 
contradiction with their declared ultimate 
aim. Some of their leaders still believe that 
this is the stage of laying the necessary 
groundwork for the future. For the past 
twenty years we have witnessed an Arab 
policy of deliberately ignoring Israel’s exist- 
ence. Some of you may consider what I have 
been saying at best as exaggerated, at worst 
as biased, subjective propaganda. You might 
ask, is it possible today, in the mid-20th cen- 
tury, to destroy a nation? How is it possible 
that any state in our day and age could har- 
bor so reckless a purpose? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the experience of 
Jewish history has previously shown us how 
such a thing is possible: it is only thirty 
years since the Jewish people witnessed what 
Was perhaps the most awful tragedy even in 
our long history. We saw how a demented 
dictator came to power in a great European 
nation, with its historic culture and tradi- 
tions, and harbored just such a pu: 
and carried it out. Some here tonight may 
remember the voices saying then that such a 
thing could never happen. Many, many peo- 
ple, Jew and Gentile alike, would not be- 
lieve the reports when they first began to 
trickle through, of the elaborate machinery 
of systematic genocide set in motion. The 
reality turned out to be even more terrible 
than the reports. Six million were destroyed, 
methodically. Why? Because they were Jews; 
because as their luck had it, they didn't even 
have the chance to stand and fight back 
effectively. 

It might be said that this could only hap- 
pen under a Hitler, in the demented regime 
of Nazi Germany, that it could never happen 
again. I shan't go as far back as 1948, only 
back to the second half of May 1967. The 
armed forces of Egypt, Jordan, Syria and 
Iraq had concentrated along the length and 
breadth of Israel’s borders. Hundreds of 
thousands of Arab troops were ready for 
battle, armed with the latest military equip- 
ment, tanks, planes, artillery and all the oth- 
er weapons of destruction. The noose around 
our necks tightened. The plan was perfect, 
but the victim refused to cooperate, was 
determined to survive, to prevent his own 
destruction. Do we need to apologize for 
foiling our intended assassins? Can there be 
any doubt about what would have been our 
fate if the Arab armies had triumphed?— 
about what would have happened to us if we 
had been defeated? There is no need to cite 
the Egyptian President’s statements of May 
26, 28 and 30. What he said was quite clear 
and unequivocal. It was said to the world 
at large, over radio and television. This was 
only nine months ago, and I am sure that 
you all remember it well. We all recall the 
Wave of sympathy and compassion for the 
Jewish people which swept the civilized world 
after the holocaust of World War IT. We don’t 
want any more postmortem sympathies. We 
came to Israel to reestablish an Israel society 
based on traditional Jewish values and pro- 
gressive Western civilization. Our national 
and cultural self-determination have afforded 
us the conditions, the opportunity and the 
means of self-defense. We have demonstrated 
that we are as capable as any other people 
in this world of defending ourselves. 

The developments leading up to the Six- 
Day War were sudden and dramatic. I doubt 
whether anyone at the end of April 1967 
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could have foreseen an outbreak at the begin- 
ning of June like that of the Six-Day War. 
We might well ask ourselves how so sudden 
a development was possible, and how it came 
about? Its origin lies in the reality with 
which we have lived for the past twenty 
years, since our Independence. The very same 
developments which led up to the Six-Day 
War can repeat themselves at any time, at 
any moment—as long as the policy of the 
Arab States remains belligerency, and as long 
as they remain unreconciled to the fact of 
Israel’s existence, as long as their declared 
aim will be the destruction of Israel. 

Any real and sincere effort to prevent war 
in the Middle East must first of all address 
itself to this problem. Israel seeks peace, with 
all her heart, but the basic condition for a 
real peace is mutual recognition and a com- 
mon understanding. These are the guiding 
lines of Israel's every action and policy. When 
we affirm our policy of direct negotiations to 
settle all the problems at issue, this isn’t 
some stubborn insistence on one particular 
course or tactic. Our insistence is that nego- 
tiations must be direct, between our neigh- 
bors and ourselves, whether it be in the 
presence or under the auspices of the U.N. 
representative. And this is no pointless ob- 
stinacy. How can real or lasting arrangements 
be concluded in any other way? The whole 
root of the evil is the Arab policy of non- 
reconciliation and non-recognition. 

Any international approach acknowledg- 
ing this Arab policy can only frustrate every 
possibility of getting at the roots of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. Any approach intimat- 
ing international approval or endorsement of 
Arab refusal to recognize us, or allowing 
them to evade the basic necessity of reaching 
agreement with us directly—any such ap- 
proach will fail to solve the tensions in the 
Middle East. It is not the right of a victor 
that we are claiming. All we ask, and claim 
is recognition as an equal party, in any 
solution. We have had our experience of 
arrangements made without direct negotia- 
tion. In 1957, the I.D.F. evacuated the Sinai 
Peninsula, on the strength of inadequate in- 
ternational arrangements. An international 
emergency force was established, and thirteen 
Maritime Powers guaranteed free passage in 
the Straits of Tiran. It took two days for 
that emergency force to vanish away, It is 
better to pass over in silence what became of 
the guarantee of the Maritime Powers. All 
who really and sincerely want peace must 
first and foremost do nothing to enable the 
Arabs to evade the basic essentials. Basic 
essentials mean Arab settlement with Israel 
of their outstanding differences. 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
Arab-Israel conflict is intricate and complex. 
But we have had to fight three wars in the 
last twenty years. While we may have come 
out on the winning side, it isn’t wars we 
want but peace. I have been a soldier all my 
life. I know how cruel and harsh war is, with 
its tragedy and bloodshed. The Six-Day War 
may appear to have been “a famous victory”, 
and indeed it was. Our 830 dead and about 
3,000 wounded may appear to have been a 
small price to pay. In proportion to the di- 
mensions of the war and the forces involved, 
it wasn't a high price to pay for our survival. 
But this is not true in terms of any national 
calculation. 830 dead is a high proportion of 
our population. Our casualties in the Six- 
Day War were higher than the proportionate 
total of United States casualties in the 
Korean and Viet Nam War put together. 
And this was all in six days, not fifteen 
years. We do not seek wars, even if we know 
that we aren’t going to be the losers. What 
we want is to prevent war, to deter our 
enemies from aggression against us, in the 
absence of peace. 

Bitter experience has taught us that the 
only way to prevent war is through military, 
economic and political strength. We don’t 
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want anyone else to fight our wars for us. 
Our citizens are ready, able and prepared to 
defend their lives and protect our national 
existence. The fact that the Arabs are 60 
million and we 2½ million doesn't alarm us. 
The only thing that we ask of our friends 
throughout the world is to let us have the 
means, the equipment to defend ourselves. 

The Arab States have the backing of a 
Great Power. This power has no inhibitions, 
moral or otherwise, in its unlimited support 
of the Arab States. It is pouring an abun- 
dance of weaponry, of very high quality, into 
the Arab States. They have thousands of 
their military advisors, instructors, and tech- 
niclans in the Arab States. The Egyptian 
President has told the editor of LOOK Maga- 
zine that there are barely one thousand. This 
is far from the true figure, one of many in- 
accurate statements in the interview. The 
true figure is double and even triple that. 
The military presence of that World Power 
in the Middle East is an established fact. If 
Alexandria and Port Said are not described 
as military bases of that power, it is a mere 
matter of semantics. The permanent presence 
of that power’s naval vessels in those harbors 
makes them bases in fact if not in name. 

The question which the world must answer 
is whether to support the cause of war or 
the cause of peace, the cause of negotiation 
and settlement or the cause of non-recogni- 
tion of a nation’s right of very existence. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing the appreciation of my country 
for the understanding and help we have had 
from the United States. I say so especially 
in regard of the United States Government's 
efforts to achieve a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East, a policy set forward by Pres- 
ident Johnson in his statement of June 19, 
1967. 

After twenty years of statehood, Israel's 
struggle is still for her very existence. But, 
we hope and believe that peace will come to 
the Middle East. The road to it might be a 
long one. We know that it would entail sac- 
rifice, suffering and heavy burdens on us. We 
have no other choice. It is our belief that 
our cause is deserving of the support of the 
nations of the free world. 


The New York Times Election Handbook 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read the New York Times Election 
Handbook for 1968 and enthusiastically 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the general public. 

Once again, the New York Times has 
performed a genuine public service by 
presenting in concise, eminently read- 
able form the issues, personalities, 
strategies and statistics that will be 
crucial in this election year. 

Edited by Harold Faber, the Election 
Handbook opens with a cogent analysis 
of the political landscape by James Res- 
ton and progresses through sections on 
the candidates, the issues, party strategy, 
new political movements, polls, televi- 
sion, the role of computers, new voters, 
past elections and conventions, and 
State-by-State returns of previous elec- 
tions. Contributing to these chapters are 
New York Times reporters Tom Wicker, 
Max Frankel, A. H. Raskin, Warren 
Weaver, Jr., Alvin Shuster, Edwin L. Dale, 
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Jr., Gene Roberts, Joseph Loftus, Eileen 
Shanahan, Ben A, Franklin, Richard 
Madden and Lee Kanner. 

This little book, published by Signet 
at a price well within the reach of 
everyone, is a significant contribution to 
the continuing effort to better inform 
the American people about the issues 
and candidates. I hope it will be widely 
read. 


Israel Today 
REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing speech by Anthony Harrigan, the 
distinguished associate editor of the 
Charleston, S.C., News and Courier needs 
no preface from me. It is as lucid a state- 
ment as I have ever heard. I hope the 
Congress will take his remarks under 
consideration, for they set forth wise 
guidelines for us to follow: 

SPEECH BY ANTHONY HARRIGAN, ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR OF THE CHARLESTON, S.C., NEWS & 
COURIER, AT THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER, FEBRUARY 4, 1968, ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE 23D ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CHARLESTON JEWISH WELFARE FUND 
Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 

men: it is a pleasure to be here this evening. 

I won't present a travelogue covering my 
recent trip to Israel and the new territories. 
Instead, I prefer to explore with you the 
situation facing Israel now and in the 
months ahead and to discuss some of the 
possibilities. It is, I am sure you realize, a 
very critical situation. 

To begin, let me say that the founders of 
Israel—the people who from the 1880’s on- 
ward had a vision of a Jewish homeland in 
historic Palestine—had a goal toward which 
they could work. Zionism set an objective 
for the pioneers of Israel. But Zionism does 
not, today, tell the Israelis how they can 
keep their nation. Year by year, indeed day 
by day, the Israelis are discovering for them- 
selves what they must do to protect the 
nation that has behind it 20 years of polit- 
ical sovereignty and thousands of years of 
religious belief. 

Nationhood is a remarkable thing, as we 
Americans know. It is a continual unfolding 
of danger and opportunity, of challenge, 
crisis and the necessity for decision-making. 
No set of rules covers all the situations a 
country encounters. It is necessary to make 
up many of the rules as one goes along. 

This statement is especially applicable 
to Israel’s situation today. Before last June, 
Israel was a narrow sliver of land at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean with an 
extension reaching through desertland to 
the Gulf of Aqaba. Today, Israel occupies 
the Sinai Desert, the west bank of the Jordan 
and the Syrian Heights. It is a country with 
greatly extended borders. 

Israel, as we know, did not acquire these 
new borders through any militancy of its 
own. The outline of Israe] today is the result 
of the Arab attack. The Arabs who hoped to 
drive the Israelis into the sea have had to 
yield large territories. 

First of all, the new territories serve as 
a buffer against surprise attack. No longer 
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are Israeli cities under the gun. But Israel 
is paying a high price for the security that 
buffer zones provide. It faces the danger of 
war from within, especially in the Gaza 
Strip and on the west bank of the Jordan. 
There has been an upsurge of sabotage in 
the Gaza Strip in the last month with ter- 
rorist grenade throwing in the city of Gaza. 
It was necessary last month for Israeli au- 
thorities to reimpose a curfew in Gaza. 

The sabotage groups in Gaza have three 
aims: to frighten Gazaites into boycotting 
the Israelis, to revive cells of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization which disintegrated 
after the Six Day War, and to inflict damage 
on the Israeli army units. 

On the Jordan, fire incidents are fre- 
quent. Tanks, artillery and even aircraft are 
engaged. In short, the Arab-Israeli war con- 
tinues, albeit at a lower level than last 
June. In mid-January, eight guerrilla groups 
met in Cairo and formed a joint command to 
direct operations against Israel. In Egypt, 
the military authorities are dispersing air 
defenses and building new airfields. The So- 
viets have a reported 7,000 advisers with the 
Egyptian army, compared with 500 to 600 
last June. Eighty percent of the Egyptian 
aircraft losses have been replaced with new 
Russian planes. 

Nor is this the limit of Israel’s danger. 
France, which formerly supplied Israel with 
the jet aircraft that provided the margin 
for swift victory, has refused to sell planes 
Israel ordered and paid for. President De 
Gaulle has made a very anti-Israel and anti- 
Semitic public statement, terming Israel “a 
warlike state determined to expand.” He 
reportedly may sell the jets, which Israel 
ordered, to Iraq, thereby further upsetting 
the power balance in the Middle East. Lastly, 
the Russians have a powerful naval task 
force tied up at Egyptian ports. Meanwhile, 
Israel is exposed to pressure from the United 
Nations to withdraw to pre-June frontiers 
where it again would be vulnerable to sur- 
prise attack by its Arab neighbors. 

Because of this grim situation, Israel this 
year will have to spend $600 million on de- 
fense. Expenditures for national security will 
consume two-thirds of all the taxes paid by 
Israelis—a terrible burden. Little is left for 
the internal development work that needs 
to be done, The human price is equally high. 
Thousands of young Israelis have to remain 
mobilized when, otherwise, they would be 
studying or engaged in industry or agricul- 
ture. It is well to bear these facts in mind 
and dwell less on the spectacular victories 
of last summer. The struggle exists now and 
will continue far into the future. Certainly, 
it should not be spoken of in the past tense. 

If the military pressures against Israel are 
intense and growing sharper, the diplomatic 
and ideological pressures are equally great. 
The Arab states have learned something from 
their defeat, and that is that they must be 
more sophisticated in their political offen- 
sives against Israel. They don’t speak now 
of pushing the Israelis into the sea. Instead 
they ask for the de-Zionization of Israel. 

King Hussein of Jordan adopted the new, 
sophisticated stance in a speech this winter 
at Georgetown University. He said that the 
Arab countries “have no Jewish problem, 
only a Zionist problem.” He urged what he 
called a de-racism of Israel and the assimila- 
tion of Jews as citizens into a strictly East- 
ern society. “If Jews and Arabs are to live 
in peace,” he said, “The alien quality of 
Israel must be diminished.” 

This approach, which conceals the real 
objective of obliteration of Israel, is used by 
commentators who are Arabist in outlook. 
Thus Robert Stephens of the London Ob- 
server recently stated: “If there ever was a 
serious idea of liquidating Israel in the sense 
of physical extermination or expulsions of 
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the 2,250,000 Israeli Jews, it has now been 
dropped. So has the idea of ending the 
separate existence of Israel as a state by 
war.” One would have to be very naive to 
accept that statement. 

Mr. Stephens, a rather typical left of 
center British commentator, reveals his real 
outline in another dispatch from the Middle 
East. He spoke of the “pathological ruthless- 
ness” of the Israelis and described the coun- 
try’s mood as a “kind of mixture of Joshua 
and Kipling.” 

Mr. Stephens also argued for a new par- 
tition of historic Palestine to give Israel an 
even smaller territory than it had when the 
state was formed. 

What the Arab states and their apologists 
now propose, in arguing for “de-Zionization,” 
sounds gentler than liquidation. But as a 
matter of fact it would amount almost to the 
same thing. At best, the Israelis simply would 
be given an opportunity to occupy a kind of 
extended Jewish quarter in Palestine, to live 
as a tolerated minority in an Arab-dominated 
Middle East. This is the supposedly generous 
offer of co-existence that the Arab states 
hold out to Israel. It is nothing more than a 
semantic trick, a play upon words. 

It is unthinkable that Israel would accept 
permanent peace in the Middle East on such 
terms, for it would be the peace of surrender. 
Yet one can be sure that acceptance of such 
terms will be—indeed are—being urged on 
Israel. If Israel will only give up territory, 
the line goes, it can have its existence ac- 
cepted. If it will only become another Mid- 
dle East state, and reject a role as a refuge, 
the pro-Arabists say—it will be tolerated. 

Yet Israel could seek territorial acceptance 
on such terms only by turning its back on its 
origins and on its continuing purpose as a 
homeland for the dispersed and homeless. It 
could undergo de-Zionization, as King Hus- 
sein urged, only at the price of becoming a 
state with no more of a moral objective than, 
let us say, Syria. Neither the moral convic- 
tions of Israelis nor the logic of the country's 
development will permit such a betrayal of 
its historic role. 

The logic of Israel’s development, I suspect, 
lies with retention of its new territories, or 
at least a large part of them. The Syrian 
Heights, for example, are essential to Israel's 
security. To ask Israelis to give them up, 
after the epochal winning of them in the Six 
Day War, would be like asking Americans to 
give Bunker Hill back to the British or turn- 
ing Texas back to the Mexicans. 

As for the lands west of the Jordan, much 
of that must be retained for strategic reasons. 
The former Jordanian bulge into Israel ex- 
posed the State of Israel to a sudden Arab 
breakthrough. The population problem west 
of the Jordan is indeed a vexing one with 
tangled rights that will require long and care- 
ful study. One of the most difficult problems 
Israel has to resolve is the question of the 
Arab population within. The Arab birthrate 
is higher than the Israeli birthrate, and Is- 
rael has to bear this factor in mind in de- 
termining which territories to retain. The 
nation cannot be rendered unstable by em- 
bodying a large, hostile population. But it is 
possible that a semi-autonomous state may 
be created west of the Jordan that would be 
a successful solution to the problem. Ulti- 
mately, if Egyptian pressure were to die down, 
all of Jordan might become part of a com- 
monwealth system under Israeli leadership. 
But such a plan lies far in the future. For 
the time being, Israel has to concentrate on 
achieving reasonable physical security. 

In determining policy on border questions, 
Israel has to look to the country's total 
needs—to its role as a refuge. Two waves of 
refugees have found a haven in Israel—leay- 
ing aside original pioneers, there was a wave 
of settlers who came from Europe after World 
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War II, and the wave of Jews from North 
Africa and the Yemen—the so-called Oriental 
Jews. There is yet another wave on the hori- 
zon—the Jews of Russia. 

The three million Jews of Russia one day 
may be permitted to leave for Israel. Indeed 
they may be compelled to depart the Soviet 
Union in one of the periodic outbreaks of 
anti-Jewish feeling that characterizes that 
nation. Israe] must prepare for their com- 
ing. It must have the space that they will 
require for settlement. This is one reason why 
the extended frontiers of Israel must, in the 
main, be regarded as permanent frontiers. 
Three million additional Israelis could not 
be crowded into the space of Israel as it exist- 
ed prior to June 5, 1967. 

The Arabs, for their part, undoubtedly will 
argue that refugees from abroad have no 
right to additional lands in the Middle East. 
Yet that assertion should not be allowed to 
stand unexamined. In the first place, the 
Arabs are newcomers to historic Palestine 
compared to the Jewish people. The Arabs 
did not enter Palestine until the 7th century 
of the Christian era when they swept out 
of the Arabian desert. The west bank of the 
Jordan, for example, is part of the land that 
was promised to the Jews at the dawn of hu- 
man history. Moreover, much of the land on 
the west bank and in Sinai is empty land, 
ruined by centuries of bad management un- 
der Arab rule. The Arab population is no- 
madic and does not occupy land or improve 
it. The Israelis, on the other hand—to use 
that cliche which also is a great truth—have 
made the desert bloom. They have settled the 
land—the unused land—and given it new 
life. Much more of the unused land of the 
area could serve as homes for those who are 
dispersed in Russia and elsewhere. 

Indeed, depressing as is the thought, who 
is so rash as to predict that persecution has 
ended elsewhere for all time? French Jews 
reportedly are deeply concerned over Gen. 
De Gaulle’s attitude. Around the turn of 
the century anti-Semitism was a terrible 
force in France. It is not inconceivable that 
the half million French Jews one day will 
want and need a refuge. This contingency 
cannot be ignored, given the history of perse- 
cution. In this connection, I call to your 
attention an article by Prof. Harold Kaplan 
in the January 1 New Leader in which he 
mentions the possible danger of French mis- 
siles being directed at Israel. 

Now let us turn to the most critical ele- 
ment in the immediate situation facing Is- 
rael. This is the question of aerial rearma- 
ment. No one questions Israel’s continuing 
will to win and military qualities if a French- 
Arab-Israeli war breaks out. But what will 
be the state of its Air Force that proved so 
decisive last June? Israel’s air force has not 
improved since last June. Forty aircraft were 
lost by the Israelis in that war. Several have 
been lost since that time in accidents and 
incidents on the Jordanian frontier and 
around Suez. Israel’s most important task, 
as defined by the Jewish Observer and Middle 
East Review—is resupply of sophisticated jet 
fighters. Israel simply must have new jets 
if it is to defeat another Arab assault. The 
Arabs have the finest Russian MIG—21s in 
good supply. However, Israel thus far has 
been unable to purchase any jets. France has 
refused to deliver the ordered planes. Britain 
hasn't any truly modern planes that could be 
sold to Israel. Neither Japan nor South Af- 
rica produce aircraft that are suitable. The 
Swedes refuse to sell their excellent fighters. 
Only one free world nation has the planes 
that spell security to the Israelis: the United 
States. 

The United States has agreed to deliver 40 
or more Skyhawk fighter-bombers. But these 
are older model aircraft that need fast inter- 
ceptors for protecting. 

What Israel needs to deal with the MIG—21 
threat is the American-built Phantom F-4 
fighter—the finest fighter in the world. But 
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the U.S. has not yet agreed to do more than 
to continually appraise Israel’s military 
situation. 

I suggest that the sale of Phantoms to 
Israel is the key to the success of Israel 
if there is another round of war in 1968. 
I also suggest that the sale could be made 
too late. Putting an advanced jet into opera- 
tional service with an air force is not like 
stepping into a new automobile at the deal- 
er's and driving away. Even if the Israeli air 
force gets the Phantoms, it will take time to 
teach the Israeli pilots to fly them—to “tran- 
sition” them as the filers say. Crewman 
will have to master the specialized electronic 
and hydraulic systems of the Phantom. Thus 
Israel can’t afford to wait endlessly for the 
aircraft. Every week of delay in getting the 
Phantoms increases the danger to Israel 
reduces its margin of safety. 

The resourcefulness of the Israelis is 
remarkable, of course. I cite one example. 
With the sale of new military aircraft re- 
stricted under government orders, Israeli 
military representatives in the United States 
recently carried out an extraordinary opera- 
tion. It was lawful but wholly unexpected. 
What happened is that Israel sent three air- 
craft technicians to the U.S. to buy junked 
airplane parts. From the parts they bought, 
they assembled four C-97 Stratocruisers. Vol- 
unteer aircrews were obtained, and the 
planes were flown to Israel. The planes had 
Boeing wheels, Pratt-Whitney engines, Doug- 
las propellers, Lockheed fuel tanks and parts 
from dozens of different manufacturers. Al- 
most anyone would have said that the planes 
could not have been put together, couldn't 
stay in the air and certainly couldn't cross 
the Atlantic. But they were assembled and 
flown to Israel, where today they are trans- 
ports serving the Israeli armed forces. The 
impossible was achieved through skill and 
determination. I might mention here that 
this kind of foraging through junk piles for 
aircraft is a vital necessity for the Six Day 
war cost Israel $700 million. 

Israel's defense, of course, is not simply a 
matter of improved military hardware. The 
country is deeply involved in the complexi- 
ties of the cold war. The Soviet Union regards 
Israel as an outpost of the West in the Mid- 
dle East, or Western Asia as that region is 
more accurately described. Israel, to be sure, 
is such an outpost. Its society is light years 
away from the societies that exist elsewhere 
in that region, whether in revolutionary 
Egypt or Saudi Arabia with its absolute 
monarchy. 

We have to bear in mind that the Rus- 
sians intend to make a very deep penetration 
of the Middle East, fulfilling a dream of the 
Czars. In the past, they were prevented from 
moving into the Middle East because the 
British were dominant there. Now the Brit- 
ish have abandoned the great base at Aden 
at the mouth of the Red Sea. By 1971 or 
earlier, the British will withdraw their 
forces from the Persian Gulf. Unless the 
United States fills the power vacuum in that 
region, the Russians surely will step in. 

And if that happens, Israel will be en- 
circled by much more dangerous power than 
is found today in the Arab states. So I re- 
peat: what the United States does to increase 
its power and influence in the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Sea will have a vital bear- 
ing on the safety of Israel. 

A journalist would be foolish to attempt 
to predict when the next blow-up will take 
place, but every sign indicates that it is 
coming. Late last month, the Egyptians 
tried—unsuccessfully—to reopen the Suez 
Canal unilaterally for navigation. The Is- 
raelis resisted this try, but it may be at- 
tempted again. And what if next time the 
Egyptians try to open the canal with direct 
Russian assistance? 

Meanwhile, the propaganda war against 
Israel is being heated up. We don’t detect 
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this In the United States, but anyone who 
follows the British papers discovers the ex- 
tent to which the Israelis are subjected to 
criticism from sources sympathetic to the 
Egyptians. The left-wing British press is full 
of stories charging the Israelis with repres- 
sion. Israel is accused of ordering reprisals 
and collective punishments in the Gaza Strip, 
for example. But what these Arab-line arti- 
cles omit is the terrorism directed against the 
Israeli forces—the minings and grenade- 
throwing. The Israelis have been subjected to 
countless acts of provocation, but they have 
not ordered the death penalty for bomb- 
throwers, which they certainly would be jus- 
tified in doing. 

The British left-wing press continually 
harps on the subject of Arabs being driven 
out of their lands. But nothing is said about 
the Jews who lived in the Arabs Middle East 
and who have been murdered, jailed and 
stripped of all property. The Jewish Com- 
munity in Libya, which goes back to Phoe- 
nician times, has dwindled to fewer than 100 
persons. Egypt, which had 80,000 Jews “wo 
decades ago, now reportedly has less than 700 
Jews. Of these, virtually all the males are 
in jail. Consider the situation in Iraq: 20 
years ago there were 120,000 Jews in the 
country. 

Today there are about 2,500. 

The remaining Jews face terrible hardships. 
They are imprisoned, reportedly tortured and 
otherwise abused. When the June war broke 
out, Jews in North African Arab countries 
were terrorized by mobs. Jewish-owned bus- 
imesses were sacked. In Iraq, Jews may not 
sell their property or engage in business. The 
same situation reportedly prevails in Syria. 
Yet this story isn't fully told; instead the 
world gets a picture of Arab misery and dis- 
location. 

It is a very grim situation that Israel faces, 
The founders of the State of Israel knew 
they would face adversity. But they hoped 
for a land that would be peaceful and a 
center of learning and culture. The learning 
exists in Israel, but the country as a whole 
is compelled to lead a garrison existence. 
The talents that Israel possesses and that 
would be made available for the largely 
talentless Middle Eastern countries has to be 
devoted to survival needs. Manpower and 
brainpower has to be devoted to the skills of 
defense, to piloting jets, driving tanks and 
other military operations. The Zionist pio- 
neers could not have foreseen that Israel’s 
security would depend on superior aerial tac- 
tics, on missile defenses, and on secret naval 
operations. Yet such are the tasks of this 
page of Israel’s history. Before it can fulfill 
its founders’ highest dreams, it must again 
and again demonstrate its will to survive. 
The Arabs mistakenly believe that the Is- 
raelis are like some of the military advan- 
turers of the past. They hold that the Arab 
world has only to be adamant, and, finally, 
the Israelis will return across the seas whence 
they came. But the Arabs forget one thing: 
they forget that the Israelis aren’t colonists. 
The Israelis will never leave, one can be sure, 
because they are at home. It is as simple as 
that, nevertheless, the Arabs remain intran- 
sigent. Only time and successful Israeli re- 
sistance will force them to face reality. Here 
in the United States we should understand 
that peace cannot be secured by outside 
forces trying to work out a so-called com- 
promise solution. 

The Arabs won't be satisfied with a border 
adjustment. They seek the liquidation of 
Israel, nothing less, no matter what guarded 
terms they use to describe this liquidation. 
And the United States would ill-serve the 
cause of peace if it advocated a settlement 
that encouraged the revolutionary Arab states 
in the belief that they can triumph over the 
Israelis on a step-by-step basis, nullifying 
the Israeli military victory through political 
exortion. 
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Israel has gone through a great triumph 
and is moving toward a fresh ordeal. That 
ordeal may be prevented, and certainly would 
be eased, if the Israelis get the equipment 
they need for defense. To marshal under- 
standing of Israel's critical defense situation, 
this is the most important task to be ac- 
complished in the months ahead in order to 
preserve peace in the Middle East. 


Pennsylvania Mourns Loss of Edward 
H. Litchfield 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
particularly my home city of Pittsburgh, 
suffered a severe loss March 8 when 
Edward H. Litchfield, an inventive busi- 
nessman and a former chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, died with his 
wife, two children and mother in the 
crash of their plane. 

Dr. Litchfield had a brilliant career 
in business and political administration, 
but Pennsylvanians and Pittsburghers, 
myself among them, came to know and 
admire him best during his decade of 
service as chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

As the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
pointed out in its March 12 editorial, Dr. 
Litchfield was “an idealistic and imag- 
inative educator” who “strove tirelessly 
to raise the academic standards and im- 
prove the facilities of the university.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the Post-Gazette editorial at this 
point in the Recorp and commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues as a fitting 
tribute to Dr. Litchfield, whose life was 
devoted to a tireless pursuit of excellence. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
Mar. 12, 1968] 
Epwarp H. LITCHFIELD 

Edward H. Litchfield, former chancellor of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
termed a controversial figure. This is another 
way of saying that he was a man of positive 
convictions which he attempted to translate 
into positive action, His death in a plane 
crash on March 8 deprives the world of a 
vigorous creative spirit. 

The academic and business career of Dr. 
Litchfield was a stunning refutation of the 
barren maxim “those who can do, those 
who can't, teach.” His reserved manner did 
not suggest the surging energies which car- 
ried him to triumphs in the fields of edu- 
cation, business and political administration. 
His brilliant service as director of civil af- 
fairs in post-war West Germany elicited rare 
praise from the sagacious General Lucius D. 
Clay. His counsels were equally prized by 
hardheaded business executives. But Edward 
H. Litchfield will be chiefly remembered as 
an idealistic and imaginative educator. 

The decade during which Dr. Litchfield 
served as chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh was a fruitful era of solid achieve- 
ment and educational innovation. He strove 
tirelessly to raise the academic standards and 
improve the facilities of the university. He 
expanded the faculty and increased sal- 
aries in order to improve the quality of in- 
struction. If Dr. Litchfield had a fault as an 
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administrator, it was his over-vaulting am- 
bition to raise Pitt to a new eminence in the 
academic firmament, His expansion program 
was perhaps unrealistic for the operating 
costs of the university soared far beyond its 
financial resources. 

Dr. Litchfield resigned a disappointed 
man. Death restores a perspective often lost 
in the turbulence of events. His reach un- 
questionably exceeded his grasp, but none 
will deny that his pursuit of excellence has 
enriched the University of Pittsburgh. Those 
aware of his devotion to the cause of higher 
education will honor his memory. 


News and Freedom 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which recently appeared 
in the Johnson City, Tenn., Press- 
Chronicle presents some very interesting 
and thought-provoking remarks on the 
recent controversial ruling of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association on the distribution 
of crime news. 

Because I believe so strongly in the 
freedom of the press, I wish to call this 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the readers of the RECORD: 


NEWS AND FREEDOM 


Is it up to the American Bar Association 
to decide what information should or should 
not be released about pending criminal cases? 

The bar’s ruling clique thinks it is, but we 
firmly believe the people of America think 
otherwise. 

Adverse reaction has come swiftly to the 
bar’s presumptuous proposals (the Reardon 
Report) to act as self-appointed censor of 
the press. Typical is a comment by Sen. John 
L. McClellan of Arkansas, himself a former 
prosecuting attorney. 

“I believe,” Mr. McClellan told the U.S. 
Senate last week, “that such restrictions 
amount to a serious and unwarranted erosion 
of a vital freedom and would only invite 
future restrictions that could shackle the 
press severely and deny the public the free 
flow on information to which it is entitled. 

“A defendant’s right to a fair trial need not 
overlap another basic freedom freedom of 
the press. 

“Both these rights are basic and very rarely 
come into conflict. This is because the news 
media have generally been alert to their 
responsibilities and have many times demon- 
strated an interest in protecting a defend- 
ant’s right—especially in cases of sensational 
crimes. 

“All rights are largely dependent upon free 
dissemination of news. We cannot have a free 
country if citizens are not free to find out 
and if they are not free to know.” 

We couldn’t have said it better ourselves, 
Senator! 


Additional Appropriation for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was not in Washington when this 
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legislation was first introduced and thus 
I was not able to be among the original 
cosponsors of legislation to make an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $200 million 
available to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to support badly needed sum- 
mer recreation, education, employment, 
and other projects. 

This summer may well be a critical 
time in our fight against poverty and 
deprivation in this Nation. The glaring 
deficiencies revealed by the Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders cry out for positive action. Yet, 
at this time of crisis, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity is faced with cut- 
backs that require curtailment of the 
very—established—program that can 
reach people effectively and help them 
to help themselves. 

According to OEO, the estimated na- 
tionwide impact of these budget cuts are 
as follows: 

Headstart will accommodate 13,000 
fewer children in its all-year program 
this year than it did in the past year. The 
all-year total is about 200,000. 

Legal services will provide 60,000 
fewer cases. 

The rural loan program will give assist- 
ance to 3,000 fewer families this year 
than had been originally planned. 

The number of Job Corps trainees will 
be cut from 41,000 to 37,000. Four thou- 
sand trainees will be put on administra- 
tive leave with the privilege of reentry 
when space is available. The plan is to 
eventually cut the Corps to 32,000 
through attrition. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps will oper- 
ate at a level of 400,000 members, a cut 
of 170,000. 

Health services will continue to be of- 
fered at 41 centers, which is the current 
level; but nine centers scheduled for 
operation this year will not be opened. 

Programs for the elderly, the rural 
poor, and family planning and housing 
will not be expanded. 

It would be pennywise and pound 
foolish to frustrate expectation, deny 
hope, and destroy confidence by permit- 
ting these cuts to stand at this crucial 
moment. 

The $200 million that this legislation 
would make available is not extra fund- 
ing. It is merely bringing the appropria- 
tion for these programs up to the level 
which this Congress authorized for OEO 
in fiscal 1968. 

I am proud to join in sponsoring this 
bill and I urge all my colleagues to join 
in this modest effort to help alleviate 
the misery of the poor and start in cor- 
recting longstanding ills that, if uncor- 
rected, will threaten the very fabric of 
our lives. 

The text of this bill follows: 

H.R. 15946 
A bill making a supplemental appro- 
priation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1968 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $200,000,000 to supply supple- 
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mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. 


Utah Voice of Democracy Winner 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on the public service they render in spon- 
soring each year the Voice of Democracy 
contest, and I submit the fine essay by 
Ted Dunn Adams, of Layton, Utah, this 
year’s contest winner, from the State of 
Utah. Ted is one of my constituents, 
and I am proud of him. His essay reflects 
the clear thinking of a young American 
who recognizes his future and present 
responsibilities, and is preparing him- 
self to meet them. In an age of dissen- 
sion, rebellion, and doubt, Ted’s essay is 
very refreshing. 

The essay follows: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Ted Dunn Adams) 

Three Americans were out sightseeing in a 
Soviet city two years ago. One was Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, the second was a U.S. 
Army officer, and the third a Russian-speak- 
ing official of the U.S. Embassy. It was a 
unique day for them. In their tour of the 
U.S.S.R., they'd managed for once to shake 
off their Kremlin-appointed guide. 

As they walked down the street, a young 
man suddenly accosted them. He was about 
thirty years old, quite well-dressed for a 
Russian, with the look of a professional per- 
son. 

“Are you Englishmen?” the young man 
said in Russian. 

The Embassy man replied, “No we're Amer- 
icans.” 

“Americans! That’s even better,” the young 
man said excitedly. I've wanted so long to 
talk to an American.” 

“Why?” the Embassy man asked. 

“Because you Americans are such lucky 
people. You can read what you want, hear 
what you want, say what you want. We can’t.” 

The young man peered nervously over his 
shoulder to see if anyone was listening. He 
knew he was risking his life to speak like 
that. “Always remember,” he went on, “They 
aren't fooling us about you Americans, We 
want this to be your kind of world.” Then 
he walked away, fast. 

You and I, each are American citizens— 
to most of us this blessing of living in a 
democratic land was given us by birth. Many 
members of our family, and those before 
us had to face great difficulties for this bless- 
ing, even to the point of death! It seems 
that we are merely the youth of this coun- 
try—the inheritors of the past. 

But in a sense, don’t we also face great 
responsibilities? Don’t we, the inheritors 
of this great democracy, face the task of 
preserving that of the future? Will we not 
soon be facing the same responsibilities, and 
perhaps more, than our people have faced 
for 190 years? 

Will it not soon be our voices that will 
ring out from the Senate and House—our 
Courts—and Churches? 

And, will it not soon be our names that 
will appear on the ballots on election day? 


„The Man in the Street.” an experience 
of Senator Jackson's as written in the book, 
“The Day I Was Proudest To Be an Amer- 
ican,” re-revised by Janice Woelfle. 
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Will we not soon be the teachers and edu- 
cators of our universities and schools? 

Will it not be we who will manage our 
countries large industries and be asked to 
defend our country against Communism and 
other aggression? 

Will we not be the great generals and com- 
manders defending this land of heritage? 

And, will we not soon have the job of 
sitting in on trials and giving fair justice 
to the man being tried? 

Will we not be the builders of our roads, 
our towns and communities—the policeman, 
the mailman, the farmer, the bishop, and 
many more? 

And, last, will we not be the parents of 
our children? 

Freedom is our challenge. Will we be able 
to teach our children of their great inherit- 
ance of freedom that we have fought for in 
order that they might be born in a country 
of freedom built through the guidance of 
God? 

Will not each of these responsibilities and 
more be ours for the preservation of the 
future? 

And if a person asks, “True, these respon- 
sibilities may be ours, but just what will I 
gain from the struggle? Is the price of free- 
dom worth paying?“ Simply reply to this per- 
son by asking him if he knew freedom was: 

An education for everyone, a land of less 
want and misery, a land where men are given 
unconquerable right of religion, a land of 
freedom and opportunity beyond that of any 
other. But even more than this—ask him if 
he knew freedom was the smile on a small 
boy's face when his little league team wins 
the championship, and of the drive through 
the beautiful country at any time one pleases 
in his own automobile. 

Ask if he knew it was being able to decide 
for yourself the profession you enjoy and the 
opportunity to advance in it, or that Sunday 
journey to the church or the annual 
Thanksgiving dinner and even that warm 
handshake of the President as he wades 
through the cheerful crowds, 

Ask him if he knew freedom is America!!! 

And I'm sure this person would reply that 
there is no greater price to be paid for than 
that of our freedom, 

America is in a perplexing period of 
change. We seem to be running in all direc- 
tions at once—but we are running. 

How will Americans act and react to a new 
set of circumstances? We know from our 
past some of the things we will do. We will 
make mistakes; we always have. But from 
our beginning, in hindsight at least our so- 
cial direction is clear. We have moved to 
become one people out of many. We have 
failed sometimes, taken wrong paths, paused 
for renewal, filled our bellies and licked our 
wounds; but we have never slipped back. 
And I maintain America never will slip back 
as long as I, and millions of other young 
Americans like me, take pride in the state- 
ment: “I am an American.” 


The Civil Service Retirement and Disa- 
bility Fund Should Be Placed on a 
Sound Financial Basis 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices and Department of Housing and 
Urban Development Appropriations, 
which I am honored to serve as chair- 
man, has for a number of years urged 
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that appropriate action should be taken 
by the Congress to strengthen the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. 
This fund has now accumulated de- 
ficiencies or unfunded liabilities esti- 
mated to be in excess of $50 billion. This 
deficiency has grown by $32.4 billion in 
the last 10 years, and the rate is increas- 
ing. The growing deficit in the fund is a 
cause for serious concern, 

There are some 2,697,200 employees of 
the Federal Government who are mem- 
bers of and regularly pay into the civil 
service retirement system. Currently, 
more than 825,000 retired employees and 
survivors receive benefits totaling over 
$1.8 billion annually from the fund. 

The balance in the fund as of June 1, 
1967, was $17.7 billion. Annual receipts 
currently are $2.8 billion and annual dis- 
bursements are about $1.9 billion. 

While receipts into the fund are greater 
than current disbursements, unless cor- 
rective measures are taken the fund will 
be paying out more in future years than 
is being taken in—by 1974, which is 
only 6 years away. 

During fiscal year 1968, it is estimated 
that the deficiency or unfunded liability 
will increase by approximately $3 billion 
to $51,708,022,000 on June 30, 1968. The 
rate of growth of the unfunded liability 
of the retirement fund requires that the 
Congress develop a sounder plan of the 
financing system. 

The current deficiencies are caused 
primarily by the rate of payment which 
is considered insufficient by both Fed- 
eral employees and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly, it seems to be in the best 
interest of our Federal employees and 
the Federal Government to require a 
higher level of contribution from both 
to the fund—and thus insure the future 
soundness of the fund. 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is currently considering pro- 
posals to provide more adequate financ- 
ing for retirement benefits to arrest and 
n this growth of unfunded liabili- 

es. 

It is in the best interest of the Con- 
gress, the Federal Government, and the 
more than 3 million active and retired 
Federal employees and survivors that 
steps be taken to place the civil service 
1 fund on a sound financial 

asis. 


President Johnson’s Attack on Noise 
Pollution 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s conservation message is the first 
of its kind to place the problem of noise 
abatement in context as a major element 
of the American environment. 

Millions of Americans have become so 
conditioned to a background of surface 
and air traffic sounds that they hardly 
notice them. Perhaps this is to the good; 
it represents an adjustment to an in- 
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creasingly stressful part of our lives. 
But these noises are, in many areas, more 
than a lulling background sound, more 
than even a mere annoyance. People 
who live near jet airports and immedi- 
ately adjoining heavily traveled truck 
routes are complaining that the enjoy- 
ment of an evening at home has become 
a seldom thing. Conversations must be 
suspended, music cannot be appreciated, 
outdoor entertaining is out of the ques- 
tion. 

In certain areas where sonic boom is 
à particular problem, structural damage 
to dwellings and even to geologic forma- 
tions has become an all too common 
phenomenon. 

By recognizing noise as a rising threat 
to the quality of life for Americans in all 
kinds of neighborhoods and at all levels 
of the economic social ladder, President 
Johnson has given hope to those of us 
who believe this is not an unavoidable 
price of advanced civilizations. In fact, 
it is controllable by man, and we must 
press further to develop the institutions 
that can bring it under human control. 


Mass Transportation Problems 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent, in a recent message to Congress, 
recommended a reorganization plan that 
would transfer mass transit activities 
from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development—HUD—to the De- 
partment of Transportation—DOT. 

If Congress does not reject the plan 
by about April 27, 1968, the transfer will 
become official without requiring pas- 
sage of legislation. I support the plan, 
because it is necessary, sound, and prac- 
tical, and would improve and intensify 
the attack against mounting mass trans- 
portation problems facing our cities. 

One of the reasons this attack has not 
made the expected progress is because 
mass transit programs are not concen- 
trated in one Federal department. Cre- 
ation of the new Department of Trans- 
portation should have included all 
transportation activities. By excluding 
mass transit programs, a really con- 
centrated and effective attack becomes 
almost impossible to achieve. 

If the recommended switch is made 
from HUD to DOT, only a few mass 
transit functions would remain in HUD, 
such as some planning and research. 
Ideally, even these functions should be 
transferred to DOT, but HUD officials 
feel they are a necessary part of city 
planning. 

For years—especially in the postwar 
period—cities have been plagued with 
serious mass transportation problems. 
Some progress has been made, but a 
great deal more remains to be done. And 
it must be done before the crisis stage 
is reached—and some believe that it has 
reached such a, stage. 

Passenger train runs have been dras- 
tically reduced, fares have increased con- 
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siderably, and traffic congestion in cities 
and on highways, has reached appalling 
levels. Despite this dark picture, there 
is hope for the future, and eventually, 
* of urban transportation prob- 
ems. 

Today, approximately 70 percent of 
the American people live in cities and 
the percentage will increase in the fu- 
ture. But unless we succeed in providing 
fast, convenient and economical trans- 
portation in urban areas—as well as re- 
solving other serious urban problems— 
the shocking decline of the cities will 
ee r. until they are virtually aban- 

oned. 


Northwest Committee for Democracy in 


Greece 
HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
enter into the Recor the remarks of the 
Northwest Committee for Democracy in 
Greece: 
NoRTHWEST COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY IN 

GREECE 


On March 12, 1947, at a joint session of 
Congress, President Harry S. Truman used 
the following phrases in proposing United 
States aid to Greece. 

“At the present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between al- 
ternative ways of life. . . . One way of life is 
based upon the will of the majority, and is 
distinguished by free institutions, represent- 
ative government, free elections, guarantees 
of individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion, and freedom from political oppres- 
sion, The second way of life is based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, fixed elec- 
tions, and the suppression of personal free- 
doms.” 

On March 12, 1968, the description of 
Greece is all to close to what Truman called 
the second way of life. The present military 
regime is obviously the will of a minority 
forcibly imposed upon the majority. Perhaps 
it does not yet rely on extremes of terror, but 
it proclaims jauntily its readiness to rely 
upon oppression. The regime has arrested, 
imprisoned or driven from Greece, every jour- 
nalist who showed the slightest independence 
of mind. It controls the remaining puppet 
press absolutely. It has not given itself the 
trouble of fixing elections; it finds it simpler 
to do without them. It taps telephone lines, 
opens correspondence, invades private gath- 
erings, and by arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment, it makes meaningless even the con- 
cept of personal freedom. 

This is Greece today. No amount of talk 
about a possible constitution in the ever 
more distant future can change these present 
facts. The well-publicized release of three or 
four well-known figures must not make us 
forget that a thousand times as many remain 
without trial—often without even the for- 
mality of an accusation—crowded together 
on waterless islands in the Aegean Sea, at the 
pleasure of the regime. 

It is deplorable that the United States has 
given such support as we already have to this 
band of military adventurers, but why should 
we continue to add to it? There is no grave 
external threat now as there was in 1947. 
The present threat to the freedom, to the 
economic development, to the very life of 
Greece is internal: it is the military regime 
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itself. Let the United States renew the spirit 
of the Truman doctrine, and end all military 
support to these clear examples of the to- 
talitarian way of life. 
VASILIKI DWYER, 
Chairman, Northwest Committee for De- 
mocracy in Greece. 


Kinuta Church Appeal for Peace in 
Vietnam 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time we in Congress receive 
memorable letters from others than our 
constitutents. I recently received a letter 
from a church group in Tokyo, Japan, 
with a request that it be brought to the 
attention of the President and officials 
of our Government. This letter was 
signed by Reverend Asano, along with 
61 members of the Kinuta Church con- 
gregation. I was most happy to forward 
this letter to the President and now in- 
clude my letter to the President along 
with the text of the statement of the 
church group and its transmittal letter 
in the RECORD: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing a let- 
ter I have received from the Pastor and 
Members of the Kinuta Church in Tokyo, 
Japan with a request from Katsuo Mitsul 
that I bring it to your attention. 

In view of the many opinions tendered 
you from day to day, it might be difficult 
to give these comments special consideration. 
Yet, America in the past has derived its 
strength and vitality from the fact that we 
trace our heritage to peoples of many lands. 
Today, America’s policies reach into the lives 
of these peoples and many from other na- 
tions have felt the need to express their 
thoughts to us over what they view as the 
consequences of our policies. 

In this spirit, recognizing the common 
bond between our heritage and the peoples 
of the world and the great implications of 
our present policies for all mankind, I re- 
spectfully urge you to read and reflect on 
the opinions contained in the letter from 
Pastor Junichi Asano and the members of 
the Kinuta Christian Church. The effect of 
our Vietnam policies as seen by our Asian 
friends who have known the ravages of war 
and who are immediately affected by develop- 
ments on the Asian continent deserve your 
personal and careful evaluation. 

I appreciate your consideration of the 
comments and any reply you can provide will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
Member of Congress. 


Manck 12, 1968. 


[Enclosure.] 
Toxyro, March 4, 1968. 

Mr, ROBERT W. 

Arlington, Va. 


Dran Mr, KASTENMEIER: Mrs. Reiko Kita- 
dai in Washington, D.C. wrote to us that we 
could send our appeal for peace in Vietnam 
to you and that you would be kind enough 
to deliver it to President Johnson or lead- 
ers in the U.S. government. 

I am enclosing Rev. Asano’s appeal along 
with the signatures of the members of 
Kinuta Church. For the past two years since 
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the bombing of North Vietnam Rev. Asano 
has been appealing to the American peo- 
ple for peace in Vietnam so that our prayer 
for peace will filter into the minds of the 
American people and by that they will be en- 
couraged. Now he is very grateful that a 
chance is given through you to appeal to 
President Johnson directly, or to leaders 
in the government, 

We hope that your effort and ours will 
bear some fruit. Thank you indeed for your 
very kind offer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Karsvo MITSUI. 
TOKYO, JAPAN, 
February 19, 1968. 
President LyNDON JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear PRESIDENT JOHNSON: As an Asian 
and as a Christian who believes that God 
who is ruling this world will never permit 
a war for whatever purpose it may be, I want 
to sincerely appeal to you, President Johnson, 
and leaders in the government of the United 
States of America. 

I. The United States has declared that it 
will continue the Vietnamese war to give 
freedom and peace to the Vietnamese people, 
But in my view what the Vietnamese people 
are truly seeking is that this war will end 
as soon as possible and that they will live 
freely and peacefully without any interfer- 
ence from foreign countries, but with inde- 
pendence and self-determination. I cannot 
see how the Vietnamese people can be “free” 
when thousands of children and women are 
being killed with highly developed scientific 
weapons. 

We Japanese learned from the painful ex- 
perience during World War II, how miserable 
and cruel it was that the lives of thousands 
of people were taken away by the bombs that 
were rained on us and by the atomic bombs 
which were dropped in Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. But your people have not yet gone 
through such a dreadfully miserable experi- 
ence. 

II. Is it not true that the desperate fight- 
ing of the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
is not motivated by their ideology, but þe- 
cause they know how miserable and tragic 
it is to be subject to foreign countries from 
their bitter experience based on historical 
facts since the Chinese rule over Vietnam? 
I can hardly believe that disregarding such 
national and racial peculiarities and pressing 
confrontation by force one-sidedly in order 
to eliminate the threat of communism is a 
policy the United States, a great country in 
the world and a democratic one, would take. 
Through this event the U.S. policies in Asia 
have aroused a deep doubt and uneasiness 
in a great number of Asians. 

III. Isn't America a Christian country both 
in name and in reality? I sincerely hope you 
will muster up your courage to return to the 
words of Jesus Christ, “Love your enemies,” 
now. Stop the bombing of North Vietnam, 
begin peace negotiations including the Viet 
Cong and withdraw troops and bases as soon 
as possible. These are the things I heartily 
pray you will put into action. 

Sincerely, 
JUNICHI ASANO, 
Pastor of Kinuta Church, the Japan 
Christian Association, Professor in the 


Department of Theology, Aoyama 
Gakuin University. 


Fly U.S. Airlines 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that a call to patriotism is 
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in order in connection with the crucial 
balance-of-payments situation in this 
country. With part of this deficit due to 
international travel, it would seem logi- 
cal that more Americans should make 
use of U.S. airlines when taking trips. 

The sad story is, that while three out 
of four people flying from the United 
States across the North Atlantic to Eu- 
rope are American residents, only 41 per- 
cent of these transatlantic passengers 
utilize U.S. airplanes. 

Certainly the clarion call should be 
sounded; Americans should be made 
aware of the fact that they can help 
erase the red ink in their country’s in- 
ternational ledgers by making an effort 
to travel on U.S. air carriers. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, a young man from my congressional 
district, Mr. David M. Swanson, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., won the Illinois State Voice of 
Democracy contest for his speech on the 
subject of “Freedom’s Challenge.” Last 
night, a second honor came to him as he 
was declared to be the second-place 
winner in the national Voice of Democ- 
racy competition. 

Believing his remarks to be particu- 
larly pertinent in these critical times, I 
= the Members’ attention to his ad- 

ress: 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 


Freedom. . Oh, the images conjured up 
before our minds’ eye at the mere mention of 
that word! We see the faces and hear the 
names of men like Hale, Henry, John Paul 
Jones, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamil- 
ton; men who pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor for that word. 

We see the Liberty Bell, cracked in the 
jubilant ringing which welcomed the Dec- 
laration of freedom and Independence from 
a tyrannical mother country. 

Then, we glimpse a vision of an eagle, our 
national symbol, majestically soaring, now 
hanging suspended in the air, now plummet- 
ing to the earth, but all the time as free 
as the wind in body and spirit. 

But the picture isn’t always so glorious, 
for as we gaze, a mist shrouds the sun and 
our eyes scan the bloody landscape of a 
battlefield. We see the broken bodies in the 
twisted heaps of death where they fell. We 
hear the dirges and the haunting strains of 
Taps“ . feel the grief of bereaved rela- 
tives for fallen warriors. And yet, beneath it 
all, we sense a feeling of deep pride and 
dogged determination to carry on. For though 
these men have died, the heritage and free- 
dom for which they fought lives on. 

But what, actually, is freedom? Is it an 
often used but rarely understood cliche, ut- 
tered from the idle lip of pseudophilosophers 
and fantastical idealists? Or is it a word that 
symbolizes a way of thinking and a way of 
life? 

Freedom can be likened to money... 
worthless if hoarded and not put to use, It 
can be like food . . . void of nourishment un- 
less partaken; like a life . . wasted if saved 
and not perpetuated. 

On the other hand, it is unlike anything 
else known to man, for, contrary to all the 
laws of purchase and possession, freedom 
cannot be bought once for all time. Free- 
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dom must be redeemed by each generation 
for its succeeding generation. 

It is with this uniqueness that we are 
concerned, for it brings to mind two ques- 
tions: “What does freedom mean to me?” 
and, “What do I mean to freedom?” 

The first question, no doubt, is the easiest 
to answer. It is not hard to realize that free- 
dom provides us with the right to work in 
our chosen profession, limited only by our 
own talents and ambitions; the right to 
choose those who would govern us; the right 
to worship the Divine Giver of Life and Lib- 
erty, and on and on. 

To answer the second question, we would 
do well to recall those who have gone be- 
fore us, and have answered in such a way as 
to stamp their names indelibly upon the 
pages of time. We can think of men like 
Webster, Lincoln, Bryan, Edison, and Von 
Braun; women like Julia Ward Howe, Susan 
B. Anthony, Carrie Nation, and Helen Keller, 

Others have answered in such a way that, 
were they to try for a million years, they 
could never remove the stigma that sur- 
rounds their names. 

How you answer may mean the difference 
between a soldier-statesman MacArthur, and 
a deranged dictator like Hitler; Eichmann, 
the killer, and Salk, the healer; or a Cather- 
ine de Medici and a Clara Barton. What you 
make of freedom today will determine what 
it will be tomorrow. 

But answer we must. To answer truth- 
fully, unquestioningly, unflinchingly, and 
unselfishly, and having answered in word, 
to answer in deed, is to answer and accept 
the “Challenge of Freedom!” 


Maryland Marines Die in Vietnam 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Arnold D. Kirk and Cpl. Jan F. Wil- 
son, two young marines from Maryland, 
were killed recently in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend their bravery and honor their 
memories by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 


Two Marines DIE IN COMBAT—KIRK, WILSON 
ARE KILLED ON OPERATIONS IN VIETNAM 


Two more Marylanders, a Baltimorean and 
a Brandywine man, have been killed in Viet- 
nam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

Reported dead were: 

Marine Cpl. Arnold D. Kirk, 22, son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Marion Kirk, of 5076 Orville avenue. 

Marine Cpl. Jan F. Wilson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Wilson, of Floral Park road, 
Brandywine, Prince Georges county. 

Corporal Kirk, who had been stationed in 
vietnam since November, was killed by rifle 
fire while on an operation near Da Nang, For 
several months, he was stationed at an out- 
post on Hill 65 in Quang Nam, South of Da 
Nang. 

A native of Baltimore, Corporal Kirk was a 
graduate of Poly, where he played varsity 
baseball for two years. He worked at the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation before he was 
drafted into the marines in November 1965. 

In letters to his parents from Vietnam, he 
said things “were a little rough” but that “I 
am glad to be over here.” His father, Marion 
Kirk, said his son was “a good marine and 
proud of the corps.” 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
brothers, Marion Kirk, Jr., and Stanley Kirk, 
both of Baltimore. 

Corporal Wilson died March 7 after he was 
shot during a patrol in Quang Tri province. 
He had been serving in Vietnam since Novem- 
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ber of 1967 and was assigned to the 3d Ma- 
rine Division, 
SERVED ON DESTROYER 

A graduate of Gwynn Park High School, he 
enlisted in the Marines in August 1967, and 
served aboard the destroyer U.S.S. Cambria 
in the Mediterranean before being sent to 
Vietnam. 

His mother, Mrs. Pauline Wilson, said his 
letters home were “always cheerful” and that 
his only complaint was that on one occasion 
he could not take a bath for two weeks. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by three 
brothers. James B. Wilson, Jr., of Norfolk, 
Thomas E. Wilson, who lives in California, 
and Eugene P. Wilson, of Clinton, Prince 
Georges county. 


Communists Try To Organize Veterans 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a so-called veterans organization now re- 
cruiting and forming units throughout 
our country—the Veterans for Peace— 
and funded. Their efforts to infiltrate 
are Communist controlled, motivated, 
the ranks of our veterans by urging them 
to join this organization of pacifist peace 
marchers is a concerted effort by the 
Communist Party of the United States to 
give a semblance of respectability to their 
undermining efforts against this Nation. 

The Communists send their represent- 
atives into any area where dissident 
groups form. They preach the straight 
Communist line, placing the blame on 
this country for the war. 

Their damaging propaganda is per- 
meating the American scene with its lies 
and misrepresentations. I think that it is 
important that the citizens of this Nation 
be warned against those men who are be- 
hind this Veterans for Peace movement. 
These organizers are well aware that, if 
they are to succeed, they must accom- 
plish their subversion under ambiguous 
or even patriotic-sounding titles. There 
is no question in my mind that many 
loyal Americans have been duped into 
becoming unknowing instruments for the 
Communists. These people have become 
the mouthpiece for an out-of-town orga- 
nizer who always shows up anywhere 
there is going to be a discussion on our 
Nation’s involvement in Vietnam. The 
only concern these people have for Amer- 
ica is to take it over and destroy our 
democracy. 

I would like to give you some examples 
of how these Communists go about their 
infiltration and the real reasons for their 
wanting to organize a Veterans for Peace 
movement. 

Last year the city of Cambridge, Mass., 
was subjected to an avalanche of patri- 
otic-looking propaganda distributed by 
the so-called Veterans for Peace, urging 
a vote on the Vietnam question. These 
organizers knew well that the typical 
“peacenik” would make little headway in 
Cambridge. Instead, there was no evi- 
dence of any of the dirty-looking riff-raff 
that flocked into Washington last Octo- 
ber to march on the Pentagon. There 
were no long-haired, unkempt peaceniks 
anywhere to be found. Instead, col- 
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legiate-looking young men and women 
knocked on doors soliciting signatures 
for a petition, asking “if they wouldn’t 
like to bring our boys home from Viet- 
nam.” This double-talk fooled enough 
people to get the question on a ballot. 
What person in his right mind would not 
like to “bring our boys home” from Viet- 
nam? The true issues were bypassed in 
securing the signatures. 

An attempt at respectability is the first 
order of business for any Communist ac- 
tivity. It appeals to a person’s interest in 
their country and professes a great pa- 
triotism while attacking its leaders. It 
subtly attacks the administration in 
Washington, and winds up with a verbal 
outburst at “warmongers.” 

Of course, the question was brought to 
a vote in Cambridge, and I am happy to 
say that the patriotic Americans there 
flocked to the polls to defeat this pre- 
posterous proposition that we surrender 
to the Communists and withdraw our 
help to the struggling South Vietnamese. 

But, the tactics of those who oppose 
this Nation are becoming more sophisti- 
cated. They have expanded their efforts 
and there seems to be a mysterious source 
for the funds they expend in traveling all 
over the country to expound their the- 
ories. Do you not think it is just possible 
that the money is being furnished by the 
enemies of this Nation—namely, the 
Communist Party. Since many of the 
persons who travel from place to place 
involved in organizing these groups and 
demonstrations have had or now have 
active Communist affiliations, I would 
certainly assume that their expenses are 
not being paid out of their own pockets. 

I would like to list some examples that 
I think will cause all loyal Americans to 
think before they aline themselves with 
any organization that opposes the pol- 
icies of this Government concerning 
Vietnam. 

In Madison, Wis., the people have been 
asked to vote on the Vietnam question 
through a referendum circulated in much 
the same way as Cambridge. It is very 
interesting to note the development of 
the campaign and the resultant placing 
of the issue on the ballot for a vote. 

At a meeting of the Committee To End 
the War in Vietnam at the University of 
Wisconsin campus in Madison on Sep- 
tember 28, 1967, a man by the name of 
LeRoy Wolins made a statement that he 
wished to inform this committee of the 
organization of a Madison branch of the 
Veterans for Peace in Vietnam. This man 
had no difficulty in finding a place on 
the program, even though he was not 
from the university nor even Madison. 
In his speech, Wolins said the veterans 
organizations he represented had their 
beginning with the backing of the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, and 
that he was one of the founders of the 
organization in Chicago. 

As a part of his speech on that date, 
Wolins urged this group to organize and 
elect a commander to act as a spokesman, 
and that he definitely should be called 
commander, to correspond to the other 
veteran organizations’ designations. He 
urged the use of the symbols of the 
military “for the sake of image” includ- 
ing red, white, and blue colors. Wolins 
said the group should have a color guard 
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and take part in all parades. From there 
on his intention became even more evi- 
dent. He wanted to get signature adver- 
tisements of veterans highlighting quo- 
tations from antiwar ex-military men of 
high rank. He wanted the group to dis- 
tribute literature against the war at in- 
duction centers and Legion halls, and 
asked that the group write to men in 
service, hoping to get letters from which 
excerpts could be taken to be used for 
propaganda purposes. 

A man by the name of Robert Wilkin- 
son was in the group that night, as was a 
man by the name of Lester Radke. 

I think it is well that we take a look at 
these three men and their backgrounds 
to see if they are really interested in 
America or veterans, or Vietnam, or our 
fighting men. 

Mr. Wolins has a most interesting 
career. He was a card-carrying professed 
member of the Communist Party of Illi- 
nois up until 1946. After that, up until 
1966 he has been identified as being ac- 
tive in Communist Party circles. He has 
served as the secretary of the Chicago 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
in the years 1955-60. In January 1959 he 
was a contributor of an article to the 
Communist Daily Worker. In 1957 he 
participated in the World Youth Festi- 
yal, which was controlled by the Com- 
munists. In 1960 he was summoned be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities concerning Communist 
Party activities and refused. to answer 
questions. I have no doubt about what 
he was doing in Madison on that fateful 
night. It was no accident that he hap- 
pened to show up at a meeting designed 
to organize a protest against this Gov- 
ernment. 

Robert Wilkinson has been identified 
by a Madison newspaper as the man se- 
lected to be acting chairman of the 
Madison Area Veterans for Peace in Viet- 
nam. But it might be interesting to note 
some of Mr. Wilkinson’s other activities. 
In March of 1967 the Young Socialist Al- 
liance National Convention was held in 
Detroit. Reservations were made at a 
Detroit hotel for all of the delegates, and 
a reservation was made for Mr. Robert 
Wilkinson, 202 Marion Street, Madison, 
Wis. The 1966-67 student directory of the 
University of Wisconsin lists this same 
202 Marion Street address as the location 
of the University of Wisconsin Young 
Socialist Alliance. Mr. Wilkinson is also 
a frequent traveler, having attended a 
National Student Conference in Chicago 
in May 1967. This Young Socialist Alli- 
ance, which was established in Philadel- 
phia in 1960, has been placed on the At- 
torney General’s list as a Communist- 
front organization by Executive order. 

Mr. Wilkinson also contributes to a 
newspaper, reportedly printed by the 
Veterans for Peace, called the Veterans 
Stars and Stripes for Peace. His latest 
article in the February issue of this pub- 
lication attacks the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes newspaper and all other media 
which keeps our men in Vietnam in- 
formed of the news of the world. 

The third man who was present to help 
organize the Veterans for Peace in Madi- 
son was Lester Radke. Mr. Radke was in 
New York City in June of 1966 where he 
met with Mike Zagarell, national youth 
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director of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. An article in the University of 
Wisconsin campus newspaper on July 21, 
1966, stated that “Lester Radke had re- 
cently spent a month in Russia and would 
speak at the general meeting of the Com- 
mittee To End the War in Vietnam” on 
that date. In November, Mr. Radke was 
one of those attending a meeting of the 
W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America held 
on the University of Wisconsin campus. 
The DuBois club was established by the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. 

It is also interesting to note some of 
the activities of the man who serves as 
chairman of the Madison Citizens for a 
Vote on Vietnam. This man is Maurice 
Zeitlin, a University of Wisconsin sociol- 
ogy professor. In 1961 Professor Zeitlin 
was teaching at Princeton. On December 
28 of that year the Princeton Packet, a 
weekly newspaper carried an article: 
“Professor Defends Castro; Blames 
American Policy.” The article quotes 
Zeitlin as strongly defending Castro. At 
the time, Zeitlin was a sociology instruc- 
tor at Princeton and spent several weeks 
in the summer of 1961 in Cuba doing re- 
search for his thesis on the Cuban 
revolution. 

In the winter issue, 1962, of the Root 
and Branch, a self-described “radical 
quarterly,” published at Berkeley, Calif., 
two articles appeared, written by Zeitlin. 
Both articles dealt with the Cuban 
revolution, including an interview with 
Che Guevera. 

In the February 10, 1965, issue of the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Zeitlin is 
quoted as charging that the United 
States was “intervening on behalf of the 
forces of colonialism” in Vietnam, Both 
daily newspapers in Madison have 
quoted Zeitlin many times, always in 
positions which attack the policies of 
this Government. 

Therefore, in Madison, as it has been 
in other cities, it is important that the 
people know the backgrounds of some of 
the people who are urging them to vote 
against the policies of their Government. 
Many of the leaders in this movement 
and those who are heading up the so- 
called Veterans for Peace have been in- 
volved in Communist-inspired organiza- 
tions for some time. It is no wonder that 
they wish the United States to halt the 
war against those who have their 
sympathy. 

I think it is important, too, that the 
American people recognize the publica- 
tion, the Veterans Stars and Stripes for 
Peace for what it is. This newspaper is- 
sued its first edition in September 1967 
in Chicago. Just after that a National 
Conference of the Veterans for Peace 
in Vietnam was held in Washington, D.C., 
on October 21. These delegates decided 
by unanimous vote that the Veterans 
Stars and Stripes for Peace should be 
the dominant publication of not only the 
Veterans for Peace in Vietnam but all 
other veterans groups having the same 
aims and purposes. 

This publication is one continuous 
blast of criticism at our Nation’s involve- 
ment in South Vietnam, but it goes much 
further than that. It deals in deliberate 
misstatement of fact. It is evident from 
their stories and their editorials that 
their prime concern is organizing pro- 
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test units all across the country, duping 
many veterans into believing they are 
a legitimate organization. Their tactics 
embody the type of journalism reminis- 
cent of bygone days when sensational 
tabloids used the remotest figment of 
the imagination to create a story. For in- 
stance, they take a celebration marking 
the completion of basic training by a 
number of servicemen—which, unfortu- 
nately, turned into somewhat of a 
brawl—as a protest by these men over 
their shipment orders to Vietnam. Each 
article dilutes the facts with biased edi- 
torial comment. 

To give the impression that the Vet- 
erans for Peace is a growing organiza- 
tion they list a single individual as an 
“organization.” The publication received 
a letter from a man in Honolulu stating, 
according to the paper, that he was very 
interested in forming a group of veterans 
in Honolulu opposed to the war in Viet- 
nam. The letter appeared in their 
“Letters to the Editor” column. On a 
subsequent page, they officially recognize 
an organized group of Veterans for 
Peace in Honolulu with the man as the 
head of the organization. They list his 
home address as the headquarters for 
the organization. By implication they 
have made it appear that there is an 
organized group of dissenters in Hono- 
lulu. Henceforth, any propaganda—in 
order to give impetus to their pro- 
nouncements—will show this as an 
organization in Los Angeles. However, 
their “selected representative,” a Mr. 
Allen Zak, has been unable to attract any 
members for his organization. Their so- 
called organizations are merely their 
stooges serving in a town who occa- 
sionally can boast a membership. Zak, 
incidentally, writes for People’s World, 
which has been identified as a west coast 
Communist Party publication. In 1966 he 
was reported as a member of the Los 
Angeles Central Club of the W.EB. 
DuBois organization. The same Leroy 
Wolins, who was in Madison to organize 
a protest group, was present at this na- 
tional convention in Washington. 

The man who is listed as the New York 
correspondent for the paper is Ron 
Wolin. This man has been very active 
in the Socialist Workers Party, which 
has been designated as subversive by 
Executive Order No. 10450. He has par- 
ticipated in many of the protest marches 
in New York City and on several in- 
stances acted as the spokesman or master 
of ceremonies at these anti-Government 
rallies. 

Without question, their are some vet- 
erans who will be misled by this ex- 
pansive—and expensive—array, But, I 
am just as sure that these veterans have 
little idea that their organizers and 
leaders are either Communists or belong 
to and take part in Communist front 
organizations. 

This same newspaper, the Veterans 
Stars and Stripes for Peace, carries a 
directory of these “veteran” peace orga- 
nizations. One of the men listed as the 
man to contact in Milwaukee, Wis., is 
Irv Kurki., In July of 1967 Mr. Kurki 
attended a trade union and community 
organizing conference held by the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A. in New York 
City. Kurki was indicted by a Federal 
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grand jury and arrested in November 
1965 for failure to report for induction 
under selective service. He was found 
guilty in district and appellate Federal 
courts, and his case is presently under 
appeal before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

And so it goes all across our country 
where these so-called organizations 
spring up. In Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Louis 
Bortz, treasurer of the Pittsburgh Vet- 
erans for Peace is a member of the dis- 
trict committee of the Communist Party 
of Western Pennsylvania, and is chair- 
man in Pittsburgh of the North Side 
Club of the Communist Party of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Leo Jackson, one of the 12 persons 
present at the initial organizational 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Veterans for 
Peace is also a member of the Communist 
Party of Western Pennsylvania. 

Adhering to the Communist policy of 
changing the names of their organiza- 
tions frequently, Pittsburgh anti-Viet- 
nam leaders resort to this same method 
of confusing the public. A Mr. Frank 
Goldsmigh, who attended a Communist 
Party function in Pittsburgh in August 
1966, is chairman of a group called the 
Pittsburgh Committee To End the War 
in Vietnam. On November 3, 1967, the 
Vietnam summer, another committee to 
help organize the march in Washington, 
changed its name to the Peace and Free- 
dom Center. This organization has taken 
over the “peace” activities formerly han- 
dled by the Pittsburgh Committee To End 
the War in Vietnam. 

Here in Washington a chapter of the 
Veterans for Peace in Vietnam has been 
organized and reportedly has attracted 
the interest of about 50 persons. The 
acting chairman of the Washington, 
D.C., group is Mrs, Alice Arshak, Adelphi, 
Md. President pro tem of the group is 
David Rein. Mr. Rein was a member of 
the secret Government Communist Party 
group at the National Labor Relations 
Board during the period from October 
1937 to midsummer 1942. 

In New York City the Veterans for 
Peace in Vietnam share the same head- 
quarters with the Trade Unionists for 
Peace. This organization was formerly 
called the Ad Hoc Committee of Vet- 
erans for Peace in Vietnam. In Novem- 
ber 1965 the National Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. requested its members to 
cooperate with this ad hoc committee. 

The Trade Unionists for Peace, also 
known as Labor for Peace, is a group 
established by the Communist Party in 
1965, because the organizations with the 
stated objective of obtaining peace in 
Vietnam had been unsuccessful in win- 
ning the support of the “workers.” 

To further confuse you, and keeping 
a person guessing at the precise sponsor 
of a so-called “peace” group, there are 
other organizations with different names 
in New York City all sharing the same 
headquarters. The Veterans and Reserv- 
ists To End the War in Vietnam has been 
using the offices of the Committee for 
Nonviolent Action and the New York 
Workshop in Nonviolence, Reflecting an- 
other switch in names, this group was 
formerly known as Veterans for Peace, 
and is separate and distinct from Vet- 
erans for Peace in Vietnam. However, it 
is noteworthy that members of each of 
the different organizations so designated 
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attend whichever group is staging a 
meeting. 

To give you another example of how 
far this name changing can go, members 
of the Veterans for Peace in Vietnam 
and Veterans and Reservists To End the 
War in Vietnam participated as mem- 
bers of the Fifth Avenue Vietnam Peace 
Parade Committee in August 1967 and 
the Ad Hoc Veterans Committee for 
Memorial Day Peace Action participated 
in a New York City meeting with the 
group planning the march on Washing- 
ton scheduled for May 30, 1967. 

There is a real and imminent danger 
in the fact that these high sounding 
names confuse the average citizen. Their 
titles and impressive statements infer 
that large numbers of persons have 
united to give impetus to the pronounce- 
ments, while in reality it is but a single 
bunch of individuals, frequently chang- 
ing their names, stating over and over 
the same propaganda. 

I believe there are few Americans who 
would have anything to do with these 
so-called peace movements if they were 
aware that the persons organizing them 
and directing them are members of the 
Communist Party. I do not believe that 
Americans would be a willing tool of 
these people who are avowed to destroy 
not only the present administration, but 
our entire democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Freedom of speech and expression is 
without question one of our greatest and 
treasured possessions. But this same 
freedom of speech should be utilized to 
expose those who, like wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing, speak with the voice of the 
Communist conspiracy. 


GAO Protects the Tax Dollar 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, our current financial pinch and 
recent relevations of apparent misuse of 
Federal funds at home and abroad have 
dramatized the need for sharp oversight 
of the myriad affairs of the executive 
branch. For many years the burden of 
this oversight has been borne primarily 
by the dedicated men and women of the 
General Accounting Office, the independ- 
ent agency charged specifically with en- 
forcing economy, efficiency, and fiscal 
accountability throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

In an informative and perceptive arti- 
cle in the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 11, Mr. William C. Selover sum- 
marized the recent efforts of the GAO 
under the leadership of the Comptroller 
General, Mr. Elmer B. Staats. Noting 
that, over the past year alone, GAO find- 
ings have produced savings of more than 
$190 million, Mr. Selover sketched some 
of the ways in which the GAO has im- 
proved the operations of Government and 
brought American taxpayers not only 
economy but effectiveness in the use of 
their tax dollars. 

I include this article in the RECORD at 
this point: 
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CONGRESSIONAL WATCHDOG— PROTECTING THE 
Tax DOLLAR 


(Nore.—The current furor over misuse of 
U.S. foreign-aid funds spotlights the sharp- 
eyed work of the General Accounting Office. 
Set up in 1921 to help Congress keep track 
of federal spending, the GAO is run by Comp- 
troller General Elmer B. Staats. In the follow- 
ing interview, he details his war on waste 
and corruption.) 


(By William C. Selover) 


WasHINGTON.—If you are wondering what's 
happening to your tax dollar, you are not 
alone, 

More and more people are uneasy about the 
mounting costs of massive, complex govern- 
ment programs. 

But there is one man in the country who 
is paid full time to worry about it. Elmer B. 
Staats, the United States Comptroller Gen- 
eral, is completing his second year of a 15- 
year term as head of the General Accounting 
Office. 

But Mr. Staats is doing more than just 
worry. He is striking out quietly but efec- 
tively against waste, incompetence, duplica- 
tion, and mismanagement at every level of 
the federal government. 

The result: 

During this past year alone, the GAO has 
saved the taxpayer more than $190 million 
dollars in actual, measurable costs. Added 
to that amount are many millions of dollars 
more in indirect savings attributable to GAO 
recommendations, 

But saving money is not its exclusive in- 
terest. “Effectiveness,” says Mr, Staats, “is 
a key word with regard to GAO.” 

He and his staff of some 2,300 highly 
trained and skilled professionals are grati- 
fied to see that their recommendations have 
visibly improved the effectiveness of the fed- 
eral government. 


AUDITS MADE, 2,203 


Last year, the GAO conducted 2,203 audits 
and reviews “to determine the extent that 
government agencies were discharging their 
responsibilities in an effective, efficient, and 
economical manner,” according to the GAO. 

It issued 963 detailed reports on matters 
it believed needed correction or improve- 
ment. Each report made clear proposals or 
recommendations for constructive changes 
where necessary. 

Of these 963 reports, 161 went to Congress 
as & whole; 167 to its committees, officers, 
and members; and 625 to officials of federal 
departments or agencies. The Budget Bureau 
requires federal agencies to adopt GAO rec- 
ommendations within 60 days or explain in 
writing why it hasn’t. 

Here is a random sampling of those 963 
reports: 

The United States Information Service 
could have saved $2 million on housing costs 
for its employees in Brewerville, Liberia, if 
the agency had purchased housing rather 
than leased it. 

Federal agencies could have saved some 
$1.2 million for repairs and maintenance of 
adding machines, calculators, comptometers, 
and electric typewriters by using local re- 
pair services rather than contracts with the 
machine manufacturers. 

The Defense Department could have saved 
$290,000 by sending children of its employees 
overseas on commercial airlines, at regular 
children’s rates. (Transportation officers, with 
no clear guideline to select the lowest-cost 
transportation, had hewed to the reduced 
fares published in special military passenger 
tariffs. These were more expensive in some 
instances than regular commercial fares for 
children.) 

The Internal Revenue Service could im- 
prove measures of spotting and collecting 
unreported taxable income. The increased 
collections were not determined but were 
regarded as considerable.“ 
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INDEPENDENCE IMPORTANT 


What makes the GAO so important is its 
independence. The GAO is an arm of Con- 
gress, not of the White House. It was set up 
in 1921 to help Congress keep track of fed- 
eral spending. 

By about 1940, the GAO began to shed its 
early image of the green-visored accountant 
stooped over columns of figures. It then 
began to take on the challenge of recom- 
mending broad improvements in the use of 
tax monies, 

Today, the GAO is recognized as an agency 
that can be expected to render reasonably 
objective judgments on the federal estab- 
lishment. 

While the comptroller general is appointed 
by the President, he serves for a 15-year, 
nonrenewable term. It is almost as hard to 
remove him as it is to impeach a President, 

This virtually assures his independence, 

High in his seventh-floor corner office, with 
a postcard view of the Capitol out the win- 
dows behind him, Mr. Staats explained in an 
interview the GAO’s role: 

“Tt is an independent review and oversight 
agency, concerned with the most effective 
and economical carrying out of federal pro- 


grams. 

Mr. Staats also views himself as a kind of 
“ombudsman.” He says the GAO is very 
responsive to “private grievances.” This is 
especially true of grievances from businesses 
having complaints against the federal gov- 
ernment contract procedures. In 
such cases, the GAO settles the claim, and 
the federal agency is bound by the GAO 
decision. 

Despite all other demands on GAO time, 
Mr. Staats regards as his most important 
function that of servicing the needs of the 
Congress, both its committees and individual 
members. 

One recent example of the way the GAO 
has helped Congress is shown in a request 
from Rep. Otis G. Pike, a member of the 
House special investigation subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Last year Mr. Pike was tipped off by a 
constituent that the Defense Construction 
Supply Center had purchased five pleces of 
hardware at rates of 400 to 5,000 percent 
higher than the manufacturer’s own cata- 
logue list price. 

Mr. Pike wanted to know for certain that 
this was true before confronting the Defense 
Department directly with the charge and 
demanding an explanation. 

So he went to Mr. Staats for an authorita- 
tive, independent investigation. 

The GAO furnished verified, documentary 
evidence that every charge was true. And 
that was only the beginning. When the GAO 
looked further, it uncovered more eyidence 
of fraud. 

CONTRACTS CANCELED 


Last Sept. 27, Mr. Pike reported that when 
the Defense Construction Supply Center 
“found the GAO boys looking into... [an 
order of ‘loom-woven cotton’] they canceled 
the last two contracts which they had made 
and reduced the catalogue price from $80 
a yard to $5.76. 

“Even this figure,” Mr. Pike continued, 
“while it is certainly an improvement on the 
$80 figure, is exactly 38 times what it ought 
to be.” 

As a result of Mr. Pike’s disclosures, the 
special investigations subcommittee held 
hearings on Oct. 31 and Noy. 1 last year. 
Subcommittee chairman Porter Hardy Jr. 
(D) of Virginia opened by expressing pleas- 
ure that Mr. Staats “has extended his full 
cooperation.” 

The subcommittee’s final report, issued 
Jan. 22, 1968, charged that the Department 
of Defense “has tended to blame the over- 
pricing on the lack of experience of junior 
buyers and overlook the deficiencies in the 
supervision of these juniors.” 

The subcommittee demanded that the de- 
partment tighten its procedures and directed 
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the GAO to verify the performance of the 
reforms. 

In the absence of an independent auditing 
organization—and an alert citizen—the find- 
ings might not have received such attention. 
And taxpayers might still be paying 5,000 
times what they should for a simple gear. 

The general Pike findings have been re- 
ferred to the Justice Department for possible 
prosecution. 

The GAO has learned to time its findings 
to proyide ammunition for congressional 
hearings. Some GAO investigations in the 
past have taken too long to be of much use 
to congressional committees. This has been 
a classic complaint from those in Congress. 
Mr. Staats has moved to change all that. 

He says he wants to “relate our material 
to the time needs of Congress, this will 
strengthen GAO over any other single factor. 

“We want to relate to the interests of the 
committees,” 

Congressional sources contacted by this 
newspaper confirm the fact that the agency 
is increasingly responding to the precise 
needs of their committees. 

A staff member on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee says the GAO does an ex- 
cellent job.” 

This staff member says there has been 
marked improvement in the agency since 
Mr. Staats came into office. “He has brought 
to the GAO great stature—he knows what 
he’s talking about.” 


DEVOTION RESPECTED 


Mr. Staats had served for 26 years in the 
federal government before coming to the 
GAO. For the last six he was deputy director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

“He knows more than anyone else about 
how this government works,” explains a 
frankly biased admirer. 

One reason congressmen respect Mr. Staats 
is that he is a hard worker. 

A Senate Appropriations Committee source 
recalls a time last spring when the commit- 
tee chairman. decided on a Saturday to hold 
hearings the following Monday on the legis- 
lative appropriations bill—beginning with 
the GAO. When an assistant called to inform 
the agency, the only person he could reach 
was Mr. Staats himself, hard at work on 
Saturday. Monday morning he was at the 
hearing bright and early, with his statement 
prepared. 

One measure of the regard with which Mr. 
Staats is held is seen in the fact that Con- 
gress gives him all the money he wants. And 
the costs are not small. It takes about $50 
million a year to run the GAO with its Wash- 
ington headquarters, 16 regional offices, and 
4 overseas offices, 


NEW ROLES SHAPED 


Yet that’s little enough to pay for the re- 
sulting savings. Last year, the GAO paid for 
itself four times over in direct money saved. 

Another sure sign of co: onal confi- 
dence in the GAO is the fact that in recent 
years Congress has increasingly looked to 
it to help carry out proposed new laws. 

“There has been a good deal of interest in 
GAO doing more,” says Mr. Staats. 

He cited the attention ss has given 
to using the GAO to help with administering 
a new code of congressional ethics, with 
campaign financing, and with registering 
lobbyists. 

He looks with “some hesitation” on some 
of these possible new functions, But he does 
regard it as a compliment to his agency. 

Besides his hard work and his knowledge 
of government, Mr. Staats appears to un- 
derstand congressmen and their sensitivi- 
ties. He makes himself available to them in 
his office or in theirs. He lets them know his 
job is to be of service to them. That goes for 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

The previous Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell, was less responsive to the per- 
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sonal factor in dealing with the Congress. 
“Aloof,” was the way one observer described 
him. It got him into trouble. 

Back in 1965, Rep. Chet Holifield (D) of 
California, chairman of the military opera- 
tions subcommittee, held hearings into the 
way the GAO reported to Congress on 
audits of defense contracts. 

The hearings criticized the GAO for nit 
picking and being overly critical, uncon- 
structive. A lot of criticisms were aired, some 
valid, some not. 

But a committee report called the hear- 
ings “highly useful and constructive.” It said 
further that “a healthier climate of working 
relationship” had been worked out. Into this 
“healthier climate” Mr. Staats stepped when 
he became Comptroller General. And he has 
worked to maintain it. 

Asked by this reporter if the GAO might 
face such another hearing, Mr. Staats replied 
he doubted that he would allow the situation 
to “go that far again.” He was referring to 
the breakdown in communications between 
his predecessor and Congress which preceded 
the Holifield investigation, As of now, com- 
munication could hardly be better. 

One of the most exciting challenges Con- 
gress has given the GAO to date, according 
to Mr. Staats, is the current demand to con- 
duct a full-scale investigation into the war 
on poverty. The agency must report to 
Congress by December 1, under the terms 
of last year’s antipoverty legislation. 

Presently the GAO is mobilizing a 150-man 
task force to determine the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the antipoverty effort and to 
determine if it's actually helping to alleviate 
poverty. 

SOCIAL ROLE IS NEW 

Since Congress did not authorize any added 
funds for the investigation, the GAO must 
curtail some of its regular tasks to complete 
what is expected to be one of the broadest 
investigations it has ever made on a federal 
program. 

Since it will demand new skills and judg- 
ments to evaluate a social prorgam, the GAO 
is hiring special consultants. For an account- 
ing and auditing agency, the task is wholly 
new. 

Mr. Staats is very anxious to do a first-rate 
job. He thinks the GAO can perform a unique 
function in evaluating many of the new fed- 
eral programs, especially in the social-welfare 
area. No other organization, he says, is 
equipped to render such independent judg- 
ments. 

The investigation promises to open up a 
whole new social-accounting procedure. 

Mr. Staats says that if the GAO does a 
good job now, it will be given more such 
tasks. He cited manpower-development and 
urban-areas problems as the two he feels the 
organization could usefully evaluate for ef- 
fectiveness, serving both the government and 
the taxpayer. 

When the results of these probes begin to 
flow in, more taxpayers will doubtless have 
a clearer view of what's happening to their 
dollars. 

And if the GAO insists on reforms for the 
greater effective use of that money, American 
taxpayers can have just a little more confi- 
dence in the way their money is spent. 


Rev. Earl V. Best 


—— 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 


tinct pleasure to. rise and say a word in 
behalf of the Reverend Earl V. Best, of 
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Indianapolis, who delivered the inspir- 
ing prayer at the opening of today’s ses- 
sion of the House. 

It was a stimulating and comforting 
message in these troublesome times. IN 
this dark hour facing the Nation, he gave 
us solace and a moment to reflect upon 
the gravity of our problems. Through 
prayer and guidance from divine provi- 
dence I believe we can look forward to 
brighter days and more hopeful signs of 
peace. I am sure we were all deeply 
touched and lifted by the sincerity and 
wisdom of what he said. 

There is another reason I express my 
pleasure at Reverend Best’s presence. He 
is a fellow Hoosier. My good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable RICHARD 
ROUDEBUSH arranged that he might speak 
to us. As a former national chaplain of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 1962- 
63, the Reverend Best is presently the 
Indiana State Chaplain for the VFW, a 
position he has held for 9 years. 

During World War II, he was a chap- 
lain in the Navy and served with distinc- 
tion. At the present time, he is also 
pastor of the Refugee Christian Church 
at Noblesville, Ind., in addition to his 
duties as chaplain for the VFW. 


A Summer of Rioting and Disorder 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 29, just prior to the issuance of the 
summary report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, I spoke to 
the House with reference to the indica- 
tion that the Commission was preparing 
to make an attempt to in some way jus- 
tify the disorders which occurred in 
many of our major cities last summer. 

With the issuance of that summary re- 
port later that day, and the subsequent 
issuance of the full report, I am even 
more convinced that the overall philos- 
ophy of the Commission was that be- 
cause of prevailing conditions in some of 
the cities, the rioters had a right to take 
the law into their own hands. 

Since my remarks on February 29, I 
have received a large quantity of mail 
in support of my position, and I am glad 
that a number of newspapers and maga- 
zines are making similar evaluations. 

The Virginia Methodist Advocate, in 
its issue of March 7, 1968, has an edito- 
rial entitled “A Summer of Rioting and 
Disorder,” and I feel that the comments 
of the editor, Dr. George S. Reamey, 
are very pertinent to the current dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Reamey is one of the outstanding 
religious leaders of the South and has a 
keen insight into the issues of the day. 
His editorial points up some of the real 
problems we face unless we look at the 
question of disorder in our cities with a 
realistic attitude. I have much respect 
for his judgment and recommend to the 
Members of the House the reading of 
his fine editorial. 
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The editorial follows: 
A SUMMER OF RIOTING AND DISORDER 


If riots are not widespread throughout the 
nation this summer, it will not be because 
the President’s Riots Commission has not 
done all that it could to see that they come! 
More specifically, the bipartisan National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders, after 
an alleged eight months intensive study, has 
just brought in its report which has received 
widespread publicity. 

In a word, the Commission places the en- 
tire blame for recent riots on the respective 
communities in which they occurred, to- 
gether with the nation as a whole, and, 
strangely enough, did not attribute any of 
it to what the Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt called 
“lawbreakers and hoodlums,” In other words, 
according to the Commission, the criminal 
element which was well-represented in these 
riots had no responsibility whatever for what 
took place—hence they should not be blamed 
or punished! 

The report went so far as to look with ap- 
prehension upon efforts being made in some 
cities to arrest and punish the hoodlum ele- 
ments involved, “The harmful effects of over- 
action” the report stated “are incalculable. 
The Commission condemns moves to equip 
police departments with mass destruction 
weapons, such as automatic rifles, machine 
guns and tanks. What would the Com- 
mission do? Make national heroes of riot 
leaders? 

The Advocate agrees 100 per cent with 
Representative Abbitt when he says, “The 
recognition of wrong conditions does not 
open the door to lawbreakers and hoodlums 
who can act under the guise that they are 
trying to rectify the misdeeds of society.” 
He said further in his address to the House 
of Representatives, that all levels of govern- 
ment “make it crystal clear that this ‘dis- 
order blackmail’ must stop. We need to state 
openly and clearly that law and order will 
be maintained and... all criminals pun- 
ished.” 

The Riots Commission did deal at length 
with important segments of the causes of 
disorder. Society does have a responsibility, 
and a very important responsibility, to do 
more to help the underprivileged of all 
classes. However, we disagree heartily with 
the Commission’s recommendation for 4 
“guaranteed minimum income” for all 
Americans, regardless of whether they are 
able to help themselves. To be sure there are 
the poor who must have help from outside, 
but the best way to help the able bodied 
poor is to help them to help themselves! Give 
them opportunities to get an education and 
to learn a trade; see that they are provided 
opportunities for work once they have 
learned a skill, but to hand out a guaranteed 
monthly dole—miscalled “annual wage” for 
the able-bodies who are too indolent to work 
for it—is one of the best ways imaginable to 
take away a man’s self-respect from him. 
When a man loses all incentive to help him- 
sel, he is a miserable creature. 

Our government, on all levels, needs to 
make it clear that help will be forth-coming, 
as now much of it is, on the basis of need, 
but that persons of whatever race who take 
the law into their own hands do so at their 
own risk! That rioting and vandalism will 
not be tolerated. There are duly constituted 
courts of law to rectify any wrongs that may 
exist. 

The Commission’s report, blaming as it 
does all of the evils of rioting and vandalism 
on the community at large, and none at all 
on individuals who participate, and the 
further predictions that more and more 
rioting—even revolution—is likely to come 
forth, is one of the best ways conceivable to 
bring trouble about. The report puts the 
rioters—white rioters as well as black—in 
the position in which they are made to feel 
they will be letting the Commission down if 
they fail to stir up all the strife they can! 
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Buffalo: The Cultural Center 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Buffalo, N.Y., is famous for many 
things over the years. But it is possible 
that my colleagues may not be aware 
of Buffalo’s role as a truly great cultural 
center. 

Buffalo interests cover the broad spec- 
trum of culture: 

The Albright-Knox Gallery, contain- 
ing one of the most outstanding collec- 
tions of art in the country. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by the highly talented com- 
poser, Lukas Foss. 

A thriving group of colleges and uni- 
versities, including New York’s large 
State university, a State college, and 
several private institutions of higher 
learning. 

Wide attention to Buffalo’s cultural 
program is being drawn currently with 
the Second Festival of the Arts Today. 

This 16-day program of cultural events 
is the subject of an informative article 
in the art section of the March 15 issue 
of Time magazine. 

Since this article so well details what 
is being accomplished in our city of Buf- 
falo, I am including the text of the Time 
article: 

EXHIBITIONS: WHERE THE MILITANTS ROAM 

Most people think of Buffalo, when they 
think of it at all, as a sooty industrial port 
on a blustery bluff overlooking Lake Erie. 
They ought to try shuffling off to Buffalo 
some time. 

Ask any contemporary-art lover and he 
will tell you that Buffalo is the home of the 
Albright-Knox Gallery, one of the nation’s 
finest and most up-to-date art collections. 

Ask any experimental-music lover and he 
will tell you that since 1963 Lukas Foss, 
45, one of the nation’s most venturesome 
young composers, has been leading the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic through the amelodic 
intricacies of Krzysztof Penderecki, Luigi 
Nono and other 20th century composers. 
Ask an educator and you will learn that 
Buffalo’s 21,000-student private university, 
taken over by New York State in 1962, is 
now the largest single unit of the new state 
university system. A new $600 million edu- 
cational plant, designed by the architectural 
firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, is on the 
drawing boards, and an impressive and often 
highly unconventional faculty has been as- 
sembled. In-group theatrical circles now 
know Buffalo equally well: it has a two-year- 
old, better-than-average repertory theater 

up. 
wit and Symbol: Buffalo, in the six years 
since the Albright-Knox added its glass- 
walled new wing, has taken giant strides 
toward becoming a vociferously militant 
acropolis of the avant-garde arts. Though 
the later term is out of vogue in -Manhat- 
tan’s rarefied critical circles, it is used with 
force and conviction in Buffalo, where the 
cab drivers lecture their fares on the horror 
of the Albright-Knox’s modern art, and where 
Foss reminds his listeners that the word 
avant-garde is military in origin. The artist, 
in his view, is meant to act as a sort of spirit- 
ual shock-trooper for society, forcing it to 
become aware of new conflicts and realities 
whether it wants to or not. 

Sign and symbol of Buffalo’s new mili- 
tancy is its Second Festival of the Arts Today, 
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a 16-day program of cultural events that in- 
clude premiéres of two plays by Edward 
Albee and an opera by Belgium’s Henri 
Pousseur, the first U.S. performances of new 
works by Penderecki and Greek-born Iannis 
Xenakis, a new movie by Underground Mogul 
Jonas Mekas, John Barth reading his new 
novella aloud, and lectures by City Planner 
Constantinos Doxiadis and Designer Buck- 
minster Fuller. The whole shebang got under 
way last week with a display of 300 construc- 
tivist paintings and sculptures called “Plus 
by Minus: Today's Half-Century“ at the 
Albright-Knox Gallery. 

Squares for Imagery: The theme of the 
festival, in Foss’s words, is “perhaps revolu- 
tion, not in the Communist sense but in the 
Bucky Fuller sense, meaning that if we don’t 
learn to adapt ourselves to the modern situa- 
tion now, it’s the end—and the artist must 
show us the way.” The star and theme setter 
of the art exhibit, appropriately enough, is 
that grand old Russian revolutionary and 
pioneer sculptor of the 1920s, Naum Gabo, 
77, with 28 constructions on display. Though 
the original idea for the festival was Foss's, 
the planning and expenses are being borne 
by a dozen different local and state institu- 
tions (even Buffalo’s bantam-sized 7,800- 
student state college got in the act by in- 
viting Merce Cunningham and his dance 
company to perform two new works during 
& four-week stay). The festival committee 
is chaired by the Albright-Knox’s director, 
Gordon Smith, 61, and the residual deficit 
will doubtless be met by the gallery’s long- 
time Medici, former seven-goal polo player 
and investment banker Seymour (“Shorty”) 
Knox, 69, who paid $100,000 to underwrite 
the first festival, an S.R.O. attraction that 
in 1965 drew 187,000 visitors. 

Most festival-goers begin their tour of 
events with a visit to the Albright-Knox’s 
“Plus by Minus,” a title that the show’s or- 
ganizer, Douglas MacAgy, amplifies on by 
citing Sherlock Holmes: “When you have 
eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, 
however improbable, must be the truth.” For 
the first 20th century abstract artists, the 
impossible was “the accreted imagery that 
has been a characteristic of visual art ever 
since the Renaissance.” First to jettison 
traditional images altogether, as MacAgy 
shows, was the Russian suprematist Kasimir 
Malevich, with his revolutionary 1913 draw- 
ings of two squares and a circle. 

Refound Ancestors: The art that fol- 
lowed—nonobjective, nonemotional and non- 
utilitarian—was, and for the most part still 
is, anathema to the common man. To the 
suprematists, it was an epochal break- 
through, even though Malevich later re- 
called that he felt “a kind of timidity bor- 
dering on fear when I was called upon to 
leaye the world of will and idea in which 
I had lived and worked; but the blissful feel- 
ing of liberating nonobjectivity drew me into 
the desert, where nothing is real but feeling.” 

Through Gabo and his fellow construc- 
tivists, who took over leadership in the 1920s, 
the movement expanded to influence Ger- 
many's Bauhaus and the Dutch exponents 
of De Stijl. For art historians, the show is 
endlessly fascinating; no exhibit has at- 
tempted to interrelate these different schools 
since Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art’s 
“Cubism and Abstract Art” in 1936. What 
makes the Buffalo survey particularly rele- 
vant to 1968 is the demonstration that the 
lineal descendants of constructivism are 
none other than the kinetic, op and minimal 
artists of today. 

Maid to Marry: Thesis for the Buffalo show 
is that “what is happening in art today is 
not part of a fad or temporary school, but 
part of a historical moment that happens 
to have lasted 50 years.“ To prove it, MacAgy 
dramatically contrasts the delicate, spiky 
constructions of Moholy-Nagy and the small, 
primary-colored canvases of Mondrian with 
today’s huge, brilliantly impastoed canvases 
by Alfred Jensen and the eerie lights and 
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shadows of the plastic, metal or kinetic con- 
structions of artists in the U.S. and abroad. 
Super-king-size constructivist sculptures by 
Tony Smith and Mark di Suvero are im- 
posingly arrayed on the snow-covered 
grounds outside the museum, while inside, 
gallerygoers are invited to stroll around the 
staircase environment of France’s Groupe de 
Recherche d’Art Visuel. 

Indeed, the tendency of constructivists to 
move from freestanding sculpture toward 
creation of a whole environment is clear in 
the stage sets that the movement inspired. 
A prime example is the set originally designed 
by Liubov Popova for Meyerhold’s 1922 pro- 
duction of Fernard Crommelynck’s play The 
Magnificent Cuckold. Reconstructed from a 
contemporary drawing, it was used on open- 
ing night in the gallery as the setting for 
an Ionesco playlet, Maid to Marry, as actors 
clambered up, slid down and crawled in and 
out of the set’s slides and chutes or ducked 
around the revolving wheels, even Ionesco’s 
dense thicket of non sequiturs became a 
veritable marvel of wit and perspicacity. 

Nor is constructivist principle dead today. 
For Edward Albee's two new one-acters, Bor 
and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, are performed at the Studio Arena 
Theater within an austere, boxlike stage set 
outlined with wooden bars. Unfortunately 
the plays within are as empty as the frame. 
For the first and last 15 minutes, the stage 
remains bare, and the audience listens to the 
meandering, tape-recorded reverie of an 
unseen woman. In between, the stage be- 
comes the deck of an ocean liner on which 
Mao and two other characters conduct con- 
trapuntal monologues ranging from Com- 
munist agit-propwash to pretentious aphor- 
isms on art, life and love. 

Though constructivist works have a com- 
mon root, two different principles of orga- 
nization are clearly at work throughout the 
festival as a whole. The pure, rational, almost 
classical is represented by the works of the 
ever-youthful Naum Gabo, Among the most 
impressive is the cobwebby Linear Construc- 
tion in Space #2 (1949-53). But even his 
historic works, like his famed 1916 Head, 
have gained an altogether different impact by 
finally being blown up to full scale in recent 
years. 

At the other end of the spectrum are the 
passionate advocates of clutter, the fertile 
chroniclers of chance. At one recital, Com- 
poser John Cage wandered through the au- 
dience gunning down musicians on the stage 
with the ack-ack-ack of a toy tommy gun. 
At another concert, members of Jazz Pianist 
Cecil Taylor’s combo roamed off and on stage 
at random. And leaving Taylor’s concert, the 
audience was confronted by the same dedica- 
tion to happenstance in a collection of 
devil-may-care props and costumes by Rob- 
ert Rauschenberg, composed for Merce Cun- 
ningham’s ballets. Rauschenberg assembled 
his props in the same spirit as his famous 
“combine” of goat and tire—out of whatever 
happened to be at hand when inspiration 
hit. 


Whether the principle of organizing art is 
a dispassionate, cool or reckless chance. Gabo 
urges festival-goers to linger before the 
works, no matter how abstract or outlandish. 
“Lines, shapes, forms, color and movement 
have a language of their own, but reading 
takes time,“ he says. It is not enough to 
look. You must see, and see means read.” 


French Wines for French Menu 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the usual course of events, 
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the last thing I would do on this earth 
would be to express a disagreement with 
my loyal, devoted, and brilliant friend 
from New York, the Honorable James H. 
Scuever. I have no choice, however, since 
he has attacked me. 

On March 6, Mr, Speaker, Mr. SCHEUER 
took public issue with my recommenda- 
tion of two splendid French wines—to 
wit, Latache 1959, and Tavel. Instead, 
this. brilliant Representative of the 
Bronx—such a great center of the culi- 
nary arts and the home of so very many 
gourmets, that Michelin is preparing a 
separate column on it, suggests to me 
wines of his choice. Mr. SCHEUER recom- 
mends, beyond all others Manischewitz 
and Mogen David and, abandoning tem- 
porarily his support of another distin- 
guished authority on the subject, Repre- 
sentative JoHN “Buy American” Dent, 
offers as an alternative two great wines 
of Israel, Rishon Le-Zion and Zichron. 
Tagree with Mr. ScHEvER’s suggestion re- 
lating to the Israeli wines for they are, 
indeed, magnificent, especially with a 
menu of matzoh-ball zoup, bagels, and 
lox, but I might point out that my 
earned colleague has apparently not paid 
close attention to the menu for which I 
suggested French wines. 

With respect to those enormously 
great, sweet wines, the Manischewitz and 
Mogen David, they are most appropriate 
either spread on English muffins or for 
dessert. I think, perhaps, that my friend 
from New York, Mr. SCHEUER, and my 
great friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dent, should get together. Incidentally, 
Representative Dent suggests the wines 
of Pennsylvania, New York, or California 
and, as an alternative, says that at least 
I could have suggested an Italian wine. 
I do hope that the two gentlemen meet 
in a spirit of ecumenism and devise a 
menu suitable for their splendid sugges- 
tions. The Nation, the Congress, and 
oenologists are all in the debt of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 


State Taxation 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr, Speaker, the Governor 
of Virginia, I am told, is currently pre- 
paring to sign into law an emplaning tax 
bill recently passed by the Legislature of 
Virginia, I am sure I express the senti- 
ments of the majority of my colleagues 
when I point to Virginia’s action as set- 
ting a precedent which could lead to a 
Balkanization of the United States. One 
can almost envision a per capita taxation 
upon interstate travelers whatever the 
mode of transportation. This is clearly 
not consistent with the national interest. 
For a State to attempt to profit by the 
interstate commerce generated in air- 
ports located adjacent to our metro- 
politan business areas is indeed without 
any justification whatsoever. 

I am, therefore, introducing, today, a 
measure which would prohibit any State 
or political subdivision thereof from 
placing any tax upon air passengers in 
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interstate commerce, It would be well for 
the Congress to nip in the bud this latest 
attempt to raid the purses of the travel- 
ing public by enacting without delay this 
measure. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues, the text of the measure fol- 
lows: 
HR. 15932 

A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 

1958 to prohibit State taxation of the 

carriage of persons in air transportation 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title XI 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“STATE TAXATION 

“Sec. 1112. No State (or any political sub- 
division thereof) shall levy or collect a tax, 
fee, or other charge, directly or indirectly, 
on the carriage of persons in air transporta- 
tion by any aircraft— 

“(1) operated by an air carrier certificated 
by an agency of the United States to perform 
air transportation. 

“(2) operated by any person subject to 
regulation by an agency of the United States 
in the performance of air transportation, or 

“(3) operating to or from any airport 
financed, in whole or in part, from Federal 
funds.” 

Sec, 2. That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of such 
Act which appears under the heading “TITLE 
XI—MIscELLANEOUS” is amended by adding 
at the end thereof “Sec. 1112. STATE TAXA- 
TION.” 


Time for an OEO Look 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
Dr. Ralph Phelps, of Arkansas, was 
named regional director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for the south- 
eastern region at Atlanta. Dr. Phelps 
took a year’s leave of absence from a 
Baptist college in Arkansas which he 
served as president. I was highly im- 
pressed by Dr. Phelps and the attitude 
he brought with him into this most dif- 
ficult and challenging job. Here was a 
man, I thought, that would help to right 
many of the wrongs that inhabits the 
poverty program. 

But Dr. Phelps was unable to cope 
with what he called the administrative 
monstrosity that is the OEO. Dr. Phelps 
had the right ideas and he made the ef- 
fort, but he found that unrestrained 
bureaucracy, like many diseases, is un- 
curable. Our area of the Nation needed 
a man like Dr. Ralph Phelps to admin- 
ister OEO programs. We have lost that 
man. 

The March 10 Birmingham News out- 
lined the problem and a possible cure in 
the following editorial: 

TIME FOR AN OEO Loox 

After only five months on the job, Dr. 
Ralph Phelps has resigned as Southeastern 
regional director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity with a harsh indictment of OEO 
as an “administrative monstrosity.” 

According to Phelps, he took the Atlanta- 
based job with the understanding he was to 
have the authority to get rid of OEO dead- 
wood in the six-state Southeastern region. 
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But on this matter, as on program funding 
and administrative decisions, Phelps charged, 
he discovered he needed concurrence from 
higher levels. 

“If we are ever going to help the poor,” 
he said, “the bureaucratic, administrative 
mess must be straightened out.” 

This is not the first time a high OEO 
Official has quit the anti-poverty agency with 
a public expression of distrust. 

Every time it happens, public confidence 
is further undermined. But, curiously, OEO 
officialdom, from Sargent Shriver on down, 
has seemed to be in no hurry to try to restore 
that confidence. 

Shriver is said to get along famously with 
congressional committees because he gets on 
the witness stand and freely admits OEO's 
previous transgressions, as well as error of 
his own making. But his finesse as a political 
diplomat obviously hasn't extended into the 
public relations field. OEO’s image is bad 
and Shriver hasn't been able to improve it. 

And in the South, at least, that image now 
takes another nosedive with Phelps’ resigna- 
tion and his stormy denunciation of the OEO 
administration, 

If the charges that Phelps and others have 
made are not true, then OEO had better get 
busy and prove them untrue. If they are 
true, then OEO had better do some house- 
cleaning. 

There is much good in the anti-poverty 
program; but it cannot hope to do its job 
unless the public can believe in it. 

This being true, an upcoming investiga- 
tion of the anti-poverty program by the 
federal government’s General Accounting 
Office may be exactly the tonic that Shriver's 
office needs. 

GAO—the watchdog agency on government 
waste and inefficiency—plans to examine 
OEO (and other agencies administering anti- 
poverty funds) in all aspects of operations. 
As proposed, the examination will involve 
not only a fiscal audit, but also a manage- 
ment analysis. Everybody should benefit. 

The analysis will help pinpoint OEO's man- 
agerial and administrative weaknesses—and 
simultaneously its strong points. 

It will help measure OEO’s effectiveness in 
terms of how many dollars are actually filter- 
ing down to the poor, instead of being 
siphoned off for administrative salaries and 
other operating costs; and also in terms of 
how much the poor.are benefitting from the 
services they are receiving and the programs 
in which they are participating. 

It will give Congress a solid basis upon 
which to judge OEO’s past effectiveness, and 
concurrently it will provide badly needed 
guidance to the lawmakers in shaping future 
anti-poverty legislation. 

It will give the general public a clearer 
image of where OEO has failed, and where 
it has succeeded. It also will allow the pub- 
lic to judge more intelligently the extent to 
which OEO is the fumbling, wasteful, scan- 
dal-marred agency it is sometimes held up to 
be, and which Phelps’ parting blast in some 
measure insists it is. 

Most importantly, in the long run the 
survey should result in a greatly improved 
program for the people who are supposed to 
be helped by it—-the poor. 

A healthier, better OEO should emerge. 


The Selective Service System 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 
Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the Selec- 


tive Service System in effect today is 
anachronistic, inefficient, and unfair. It 
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discriminates between students and 
dropouts, whites and Negroes, fathers, 
husbands, and single men. It disrupts the 
lives of our young men at a time when 
they are trying to make the educational, 
career, and family decisions vital to their 
future. It assumes that uncertainty and 
arbitrariness are virtues. It is used as 
a vehicle to douse dissent. 

In peacetime, the inequities, the Sys- 
tem produces are regrettable. In war- 
time—when we are asking one man to 
risk his life for his country and telling 
another that his life can proceed un- 
disturbed—the inequities are intolerable. 
In short, when we are determining who 
shall fight and who shall not, perhaps 
who shall live and who shall not, we must 
devise the fairest law that we can. 

This the U.S. Congress has failed to 
do. Disregarding the advice of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service appointed by President Johnson, 
members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
distinguished American citizens, we have 
preserved student deferment and the 
“oldest first” order of call. 

STUDENT DEFERMENTS 

I am most upset by the 4-year grace 
period extended to those young men who 
have the means to go to college. The re- 
sponsibility to bear arms must rest 
equally upon all males. The fact that a 
high school graduate is 50 percent more 
likely than a college man to serve in the 
Armed Forces is hardly consistent with 
this principle. Every year, 100,000 high 
school graduates are insulated against 
serving their country by the fortuitous 
circumstances of birth, wealth, and in- 
tellect. 

Furthermore, I am not pleased with 
the image of our institutions of higher 
education serving as the haven for these 
young men. Kingman Brewster, president 
of Yale University, remarked that the 
ease with which 19-year-olds can avoid 
service is “a corruption of the aims of 
education and a tarnishing of the na- 
tional spirit.” If thousands of young men 
are interested in Descartes, Dante, or 
D.N.A. only insofar as their draft status 
is affected, have we not lost track of the 
purpose of higher education? 

THE OLDEST FIRST 


While the student deferment is unfair 
to those young men who do not have the 
money, the desire, or the skill for col- 
lege, the policy of drafting the oldest 
first is hardly fair to the man eligible for 
the service until he is 35. On the one 
hand, the Congress is telling all young 
men to go to college; on the other hand, 
it is telling them that no matter what 
they have learned, no matter what plans 
they have made, the Selective Service 
System may demand 2 years of their 
lives at any time until middle age. The 
consequences on their employability are 
not too hard to imagine. For example, a 
recent Department of Defense survey 
revealed that 48 percent of the Nation’s 
employers place restrictions on hiring 
draft-eligible college graduates. 

Furthermore, there is no sound mili- 
tary reason for preferring older men to 
younger ones. No less an authority than 
Gen. Earle Wheeler, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, maintains that 
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younger recruits make better soldiers 
than older ones: 

The younger ones are sturdy and they 
learn quickly, while the older ones are not 
as eager and not as willing to understand 
the military service. 

THE DRAFT AS PUNISHMENT 


My third objection to the law Con- 
gress has passed is its failure to make it 
perfectly clear that the draft is not to 
be used as a tool to frighten potential 
antiwar or antidraft demonstrators. On 
October 26, 1967, Selective Service Di- 
rector, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, issued 
a directive to local draft boards urging 
them to use the threat of reclassification 
or accelerated induction in order to re- 
duce demonstrations. To this day, Gen- 
eral Hershey still believes that the law 
gives him authority to use the draft to 
punish protesters. 

This is outrageous. Freedom of speech 
is one of the most precious heritages we 
have. This is one of the rights we are 
fighting to preserve in Vietnam. To re- 
strict it here at home or to subject its 
expression to disciplinary action is in- 
tolerable. Military service is an obliga- 
tion, rather than a punishment; I see 
no constitutional justification for using 
the draft for anything but to raise an 
armed force. 

AN ALTERNATIVE 

The law we have passed is unwise and 
unconscionable. But it is not too late 
to rectify the situation. I am cospon- 
soring a bill with 24 of my colleagues 
which is identical to the bill Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts has introduced 
in the Senate. 

Among other things, the bill would in- 
troduce random selection for induction 
of draftees beginning with the young- 
est qualified registrant. By subjecting 
all able bodied young men to the fish 
bowl, we would eliminate those inequi- 
ties of the Selective Service System 
due to wealth. By reversing the order 
of induction we will be exposing young 
men to their primary vulnerability at 
the least disruptive time in their lives. 

Furthermore, the bill would prohibit 
the use of the Selective Service Act to 
punish draft protestors. Our Constitu- 
tion demands nothing less. 

In his introduction of the Senate bill, 
Mr. KENNEDY reminded us: 

If we are not certain that our draft is as 
fair as we can make it, then we have curbed 
the persuading spirit of a free society. 


The draft as it now exists is not as 
fair as we can make it. The bill which 
I am cosponsoring is much more con- 
sistent with the underpinnings of our 
democratic society. I urge it upon all 
of my colleagues. 


Dedication of New Philadelphia Veterans 
Assistance Center 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr, EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, March 8, 1968, the Philadelphia 
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U.S. Veterans Assistance Center was 
dedicated and it was my pleasure to par- 
ticipate in the ceremony. This new multi- 
agency center was established primarily 
to serve the educationally disadvantaged, 
recently separated Vietnam veterans. 

I agree entirely with S. W. Melidosian, 
manager of the veteran’s center, when 
he says: 


We must dedicate ourselves to the task of 
seeking, finding and helping these veterans 
who so desperately need help but who do not 
come to us. New methods must be tried, not 
all will succeed. However, with good will be- 
tween all agencies of Government repre- 
sented in this endeavor, we are confident that 
these young men will be properly counseled 
to combine work and education so that they 
will fully utilize their abilities to lead pro- 
ductive lives in our free society. 


I herewith place in the Recorp the re- 
marks I made on this occasion: 


ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONY 
FOR THE NEW PHILADELPHIA VETERANS AS- 
SISTANCE CENTER, MARCH 8, 1968 
Dear Mr. Melidosian and distinguished 

guests, let me say how delighted I was to 

receive Mr. Melidosian’s invitation to partici- 
pate at the ceremony formally dedicating the 
new Philadelphia U.S. Veterans Assistance 

Center, 

Why am I so enthusiastic about receiving 
this invitation? And, why did I travel all the 
way up here from W: m today? Be- 
cause I feel that another milestone in the 
history of the care of veterans is being forged 
in Philadelphia today. Philadelphia, and even 
the Nation is watching us as we launch this 
new concept in service to the returning serv- 
iceman. The veterans administration is al- 
ready embarked on programs to bring its 
service closer to the point where interest is 
first aroused. For the first time in history, 
the VA is bringing its services as close to the 
battlefield as its soldiers are fighting with 
three separate offices in operation in Viet- 
nam, In addition, VA personnel visit the 
sick and wounded in service hospitals and 
at separation points. This service is in process 
4 being expanded to cover all such installa- 

ons. 

On January 30th, President Johnson de- 
livered a memorable message to Congress en- 
titled “Our Pride and Our Strength, Amer- 
ica’s Servicemen and Veterans”. Its purpose 
is made clear in the opening paragraph: 

“America holds some of its greatest honors 
for the men who have stood in its defense, 
and kept alive its freedoms. It shows its 
gratitude not only in memorials which grace 
city parks and courthouse squares across the 
land—but more meaningfully in the pro- 
grams which care for him... and for his 
widow and his an.” 

In pointing up the 850,000 servicemen who 
will return to civilian life this year—19,000 
in the Delaware Valley alone—President 
Johnson brought home the fact that three 
conditions must exist to insure that these 
men leaving the service become familiar with 
the benefits that await them as veterans. 
They are: 

The veteran must be aware of them. 

He must be able to choose among them. 

He must know that the help he needs will 
be there when he needs it. 

The President, therefore, offered as a means 
of achieving these three goals the establish- 
ment of one-stop centers where a veteran 
can receive personal attention and counsel 
on all the benefits the law provides him— 
not only the familiar veterans benefits ad- 
ministered by the VA, education, housing, 
equal opportunity in housing and employ- 
ment, and most of all a job. The President 
directed that these one-stop assistance cen- 
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ters be opened in ten pilot cities, one of 
them being Philadelphia, the others being in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Washington, D.C., San Francisco, 
Boston and Atlanta. Ten more are to be 
opened in additional cities as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Although we are witnessing the formal 
opening of the Philadelphia U.S. veterans 
assistance center today, the Philadelphia of- 
fice opened officially for business on Febru- 
ary 19, just three weeks from the Executive 
order—a fine tribute to Mr. Melidosian, man- 
ager of the VA center, Dr. Ryder of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, and the other 
agencies participating in the local program. 
Since its opening, the Philadelphia center has 
concentrated on seeking out specifically the 
educationally disadvantaged who have re- 
cently returned from Vietmam service. For, 
let us have no illusions about the purpose 
and meaning of these assistance centers. 
They are oriented particularly to the dis- 
advantaged among our returning veterans— 
to those who have the greatest need for the 
services and assistance this kind of program 
can offer. The President pointed this up, 
when he said: 

“Consider the man who comes home today. 
His Government has made a vast array of 
programs available to him. But what effect 
are the programs if he cannot find them? 
And in our major cities, where facilities are 
often scattered across widely-separated areas, 
this is a serious problem—particularly for 
those who need the programs the most.” 

Certainly, the number 1 consideration, and 
the problem uppermost in the minds of 
young returning Vietnam veterans is job op- 
portunities. We must recognize that in the 
big cities like Philadelphia, when we talk 
about. the educationally disadvantaged, we 
are talking about young people who have 
not had the opportunity to finish high school, 
who have had little vocational training, and 
prior to military service, had no motivation 
for either. The President’s program is de- 
signed primarily to take these young educa- 
tionally disadvantaged Vietnam veterans and, 
through proper counseling and assistance, 
get them placed in jobs, If the job can be 
combined with education, these young men 
will have been started on the road to be- 
coming responsible citizens in our commu- 
nity. 

We have reason to be optimistic about 
how successful this program can be, for 
upon closer examination, we find that we 
are dealing with men who have made a 
good adjustment to military life—and a re- 
view of military records shows that this is 
generally true—it follows naturally that they 
have developed a sense of responsibility to 
themselves and to their government, and 
can, therefore, assume some responsibility 
in a civilian capacity. They have developed 
personal habits of industry and depend- 
ability that private industry is looking for— 
the kind of habits that should lead to suc- 
cess when combined with further educa- 
tion. 

An excellent start has been made at the 
Philadelphia U.S. Veterans’ Assistance Cen- 
ter towards seeking out the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Procedures have been set up whereby the 
Veterans’ Administration Center receives a 
copy of each separation notice on recently 
separated veterans. These are carefully 
screened particularly for those that show 
that the veteran did not complete high 
school prior to entering service or during 
his military career. Efforts are made to lo- 
cate these veterans by telephone and letter. 
The purpose, of course, is to bring to their 
attention the existence of help through the 
U.S. Veterans’ assistance center. Where pos- 
sible, specific appointments are arranged. 
Every known public relations media is be- 
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ing enlisted to bring the existence of the 
center to the attention of those for whom 
it was intended to serve. I also understand 
that Mr. Melidosian has distributed letters 
to all clergymen in the Philadelphia area 
urging them to give wide publicity to this 
program with their congregations. Knowing 
Mr. Melidosian as I do, it does not surprise 
me that he has tried to reach all elements 
of our society. The ‘staff for the U.S. Vet- 
erans assistance center has been carefully 
selected to perform the greatest possible 
service for the greatest number who need 
this service. Mr. Melidosian has chosen two 
of his most experienced contact representa- 
tives to counsel and advise veterans on VA 
benefits. These include disability compensa- 
tion and pension for which the veteran may 
not have filed at time of his separation from 
service, medical and dental care, service 
disabled government insurance, vocational 
rehabilitation, or other educational benefits 
and guaranteed home and business loans. 

Dr. Ryder of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission has furnished a personnel staffing 
specialist to provide Federal job counseling 
to returning veterans interested in obtaining 
Federal employment. To furnish him with 
the necessary authority to carry out the 
important mission, the President issued on 
February 9th, executive order #11397, au- 
thorizing non-competitive appointments of 
veterans who have served during the Viet- 
nam era. The executive order combines in- 
centives for better jobs and better educa- 
tion for these veterans. Under the executive 
order, Vietnam era veterans will be eligible 
to enter Federal employment, in what are 
known as transitional appointments at 
GS-5 and below without taking a com- 
petitive examination. The veteran must have 
completed less than one year of education 
beyond high school, must meet the job 
qualification requirements and must agree 
to pursue an approved part time or full 
time educational program. His continued 
employment will depend on satisfactory Job 
performance and educational progress. 

Further job placement assistance is being 
furnished at the center by a representative 
of the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Re-Employment Rights who counsels veter- 
ans on their reemployment rights; and the 
Pennsylvania State employment service for 
jobs outside the Federal family. 

As Veterans come to the center with prob- 
lems that do not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the agencies represented there, arrange- 
ments will be made for personal consultant 
advisory service with a number of cooperat- 
ing agencies who do not have office space at 
the center, These are, the Small Business 
Administration, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, the Office of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunities, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Other State and city 
agencies have also offered their valuable as- 
sistance where needed in specific problems. 
President Johnson said: 

“A man who has fought for his country 
deserves gratitude. But gratitude can be no 
substitute for the job he wants—and needs”. 

I see as the alternative to this type pro- 
gram the increasing susceptibility of many of 
these young people to the lure of violent 
action programs or of wasting their mis- 
directed potential in criminal pursuits. 

Two hundred years ago, Thomas Paine 
said: “These are the times that try men’s 
souls.” 

These words are just as appropriate today, 
when we, the greatest nation on earth find 
our people mired in frustration and self- 
doubt. We a Nation marching together with 
one voice in World War II and Korea are 
divided over Vietnam where a struggle is 
being waged between those defending the 
freedom of people to choose what they want 
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to be, and those who would impose an au- 
thoritarian ideology. At home, we are equally 
divided. Just last week the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders published its sobering report which 
hints of “two societies, one black and one 
white—separate and unequal”. 

People talk about a moral decay, about a 
rebellious youth. They would have you be- 
lieve that this Nation, which you and I 
cherish, is going the way of the ancient em- 
pires. I don’t believe this. 

We are living in times that require a re- 
appraisal of our national aims and purpose. 
It is certainly not a time to quit, but a time 
of action—massive and sustained national 
effort. Not the least of which is to restore 
the self-respect and purpose in the lives of 
those of our society who are less fortunate 
than we. 

I would like to think that the U.S. Veter- 
ans Assistance Center here in Philadelphia 
will provide hope and direction for many 
young people coming out of Vietnam era 
service, especially the educationally disad- 
vantaged most of whom are Negro. These 
men have demonstrated during their mili- 
tary service a self-discipline, intelligence and 
ability which should be translated into pro- 
ductive lines in our society. It is my fond 
hope that the counsel and advice given them 
at this assistance center will help them find 
jobs and further education. 


Look Who’s Revising the U.S. 
Constitution 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, our 
Founding Fathers and their version of 
the U.S. Constitution might well be re- 
placed by a “refounding father” and a 
new constitution if the leftwing Center 
for Democratic Institutions at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., has anything to say 
about it. Although the New York Times 
carries no comic strips, it provided an 
avalanche of laughs in its March 10, 
1968, edition, when it reported that Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, controversial figure in 
the Roosevelt administration, was busy 
at work on a new Federal constitution. 

It will be remembered that, among 
other things, Tugwell was the Governor 
of Puerto Rico from 1941 to 1946. In 
December 1942, the Chicago Tribune ran 
a number of articles on Tugwell’s tenure 
of office in Puerto Rico. The first article 
began with these observations: 

In the last 15 months this verdant, tropical 
island has become a laboratory for socialistic 
government experiments such as were un- 
known to the continental United States even 
in the early days of the New Deal. 


It continued with this familiar bureau- 
cratic theme: 

Under Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell of 
the 1933 brain trust, more than 30 new bu- 
reaus, authorities, and offices have sprung 
up like jungle undergrowth. Government 
costs have jumped almost $5,000,000 in a 
year. 


The article further elaborated on Tug- 
well’s welfare-state policies: 


Puerto Rico’s government has become the 
most expensive under the American flag. 
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Taxes are the highest in its history. Dollars 
by the hundreds of thousands have been ap- 
propriated for long range social and economic 
schemes while famine threatens the island 
and while half its 1,900,000 population re- 
ceives food and other assistance at public 
cost. 


The Washington Post of June 29, 1946, 
announced Tugwell’s resignation and 
fond farewell to Puerto Rico: 


One of the original New Deal brain trusts, 
Tugwell has been Governor of Puerto Rico 
for five years and repeatedly has been under 
attack in Congress for his alleged left-wing 
tendencies, 


Many taxpayers’ dollars have, through 
bureaucratic schemes, wasted away to 
nothing since Tugwell left the public 
scene, and perhaps he has since learned 
some semblance of fiscal responsibility. 
Perhaps so, but his association with the 
Center for Democratic Institutions would 
seem to indicate he still has much to 
learn. At any rate, there’s not much 
cause for alarm: the “refounding fa- 
thers” efforts will be subject to approval 
by the American people, who, I am cer- 
tain, are still partial to the legacy be- 
queathed to us by the Founding Fathers. 

I include the above-mentioned article 
from the New York Times at this point: 


U.S. CONSTITUTION: A New Scroriny—Dem- 
OCRATIC CENTER REVISES AND REVISES THE 
CHARTER 

(By Joseph G. Herzberg) 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, one of President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt’s brain trusters, is 
working on a 32d draft of a possible new Fed- 
eral Constitution, a task undertaken on its 
own by the Center for Democratic Institu- 
tions at Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Mr. Tugwell, last in public office as Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico from 1941 to 1946, gives 
a preliminary report in The Center Magazine 
of the effort to rewrite The Constitution. 
The magazine, published bi-monthly by the 
center, describes Mr, Tugwell as a “Refound- 
ing Father.” 

As Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in the 
first Roosevelt Administration, Mr. Tugwell’s 
ideas aroused many controversies, Before he 
went to Puerto Rico, he was chairman of the 
New York City Planning Commission. He re- 
turned to academic life in 1946, and in recent 
years has been a consultant at the Center 
for Democratic Institutions. 

Mr. Tugwell said the center undertook a 
re-examination of the Constitution because 
of “an uneasy sense of something wrong.” 
Before long, he said, the study began “to fix 
on alarming signs that much of the nation’s 
activity, both social and economic, had 
escaped from any direct relation to the 
Constitution 

This is said even more pointedly by Robert 
M. Hutchins, the center’s president, whose 
opening article in the magazine, describing 
the work of the center, cites the changes in 
the world and then says: 

“Few if any of the subjects that concern 
us most today are even referred to in the 
Constitution. The Constitution does not men- 
tion cities, bureaucracy, technology or ed- 
ucation. It does not speak of political parties, 
corporations, labor unions, or judicial review. 

“Its remarks about communications, the 
common defense, the power of the President 
to make war, and the relationship of church 
and state are primitive in the extreme. On 
the other hand, the problem with which the 
Constitution does deal, that of the organiza- 
tion of territory, has by virtue of urban de- 
velopment and technological change taken 
a shape the Founding Fathers could not 
have dreamed of.” 
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Mr. Tugwell does not treat the Supreme 
Court with much reverence. 

“Because the Constitution furnished direc- 
tives for both the Congress and the Pres- 
ident, but ones that had become inappro- 
priate in modern circumstances, and be- 
cause both had to be checked and guided 
somehow, a way of doing this had been in- 
vented,” Mr. Tugwell writes. 

“There had grown up an elaborate fiction 
that the Supreme Court was authorized to 
keep both of them within proper bounds.” 

This, with other “fictions,” says Mr. Tug- 
well, was a cloudy construct,” providing 
“no ready or certain references.” He says that 
the Court itself often disagreed and it set 
up no guide for the future, “since it had a 
way of reversing itself whenever the major- 
ity changed.” To which Mr. Tugwell says: 

“Tt seemed to have become more a legisla- 
tive body than a dispenser of justice in ad- 
versary actions, But in a democracy, legisla- 
tures are supposed to be representative, and, 
in a democracy of separate powers, courts 
may not prescribe duties for the other 
branches of government; or, especially, pre- 
scribe duties for themselves.” 


THE CHANGING NATION 


Mr. Tugwell insists that the Constitution 
has been ineffectual in meeting problems the 
nation faced in “its progression from com- 
petition to mutuality.” 

“The Government,” he says, “did accept 
responsibility for individuals’ well-being and 
it did interfere to make it secure. But it 
really had to be admitted that it was done 
irregularly and according to doctrines the 
framers would have rejected.” 

Thirty-two drafts are not much, Mr. Tug- 
well seems to say, with the great differences 
that have arisen among the historians, po- 
litical scientists and others who have joined 
the center discussions, 

Of the discussion on the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial form, Mr. Tugwell says: 

“Was there something necessary to democ- 
racy in the tripartite form or had the diver- 
sity of governmental duties and relationships 
made other branches of equal, or nearly 
equal, importance, desirable—such as plan- 
ning, and generally, the maximal use of re- 
sources. This raised the question again 
whether the federalist form—the division 
of sovereignty among equal sharers—had ac- 
tually lost its usefulness. Was it consistent 
with the idea of diversity within unity? 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and its ladies auxiliary 
are again this year hosting the annual 
Voice of Democracy contest finals here 
in Washington. The theme of the contest 
this year is “Freedom’s Challenge.” 

Miss Christine Ann Crawford of Dover 
won the State competition, and is repre- 
senting Delaware in the national finals 
this week. Particularly in these troubled 
times, Christine’s words merit the atten- 
tion of all Americans. 

The article follows: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Christine Ann Crawford) 
The American dream envisions a society 


where all men, under God, are free to deter- 
mine their own destiny. Freedom—an ideal 
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cherished and fought for repeatedly through- 
out America’s history—is but rarely derinea. 
What, exactly, is meant by this freedom 
which Americans hold so dear? By definition, 
there are degrees of freedom ranging from 
total absence of restraint to merely one’s un- 
awareness of being in anyway restrained. 
Somewhere between those two extremes lies 
the freedom essential to fulfill the American 
dream. Failure to understand fully the im- 
plications of our forefathers’ concept of free- 
dom is perhaps today’s greatest challenge to 
freedom’s very existence. 

Although our forefathers realized the need 
for a strong central government, they were 
equally concerned with preserving the rights 
and the freedoms of the individual. Accord- 
ingly, our Constitution guarantees the in- 
dividual freedom of speech, press, and re- 
ligion, The Constitution also protects the in- 
dividual from infringement on his rights by 
others, but not so clearly spelled out are the 
responsibilities that go with freedom. Our 
freedom which was granted was not meant to 
be, nor is absolute, Our freedom requires each 
individual to consent to his own self- 
restraint, thus not hampering the freedoms 
of others. Each man must realize that no 
man is free until all men are free. He must 
respect the law, for it is only under law that 
freedom will not turn to license. He must 
participate in government by the giving of 
his time and effort. He must be willing to 
make any necessary sacrifice to see that the 
freedoms of others are preserved. He must 
understand that freedom is a commodity 
which must be earned by every generation. 

Thus, the greatest challenges to freedom 
stem from within each of us. Only when our 
own selfish interests blind us to the needs 
of freedom so that our desires for security 
and comfort overshadow the need to stand on 
our own two feet with confidence is freedom 
really in danger. It is for this reason that we 
owe it to ourselves and to the future genera- 
tions to stand strong, defend the rights of 
others, grow in knowledge, and pray for the 
wisdom to recognize tyranny within ourselves 
as easily as we can see tyranny in others. 
These challenges to freedom I accept. 


Observance of Purim 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the fes- 
tival of Purim, which is being observed 
this year between sundown March 13 
and sundown March 14, is a holiday of 
joy and gladness commemorating the 
survival of Judaism and celebrating the 
eternal triumph of right over selfishness 
and evil. 

On this occasion Jews throughout the 
world remember the joy which the Jew- 
ish people felt in their deliverance from 
Haman by the beautiful Queen Esther, 
who saved her people from extermina- 
tion. On this day Jews also remember, 
through various symbols, the sweetness 
of obedience to God and the protection 
which God provides his faithful children. 

The story of Esther is one of the most 
moving and beautiful in Jewish litera- 
ture. It reminds us of the humility, cour- 
age, and faith which one woman pos- 
sessed—which, together with a stead- 
fast devotion to her people, gave them 
hope where there had been despair, and 
joy where there had been sorrow. 
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The story of Esther and Haman is too 
well-known to all of us. Haman had 
tricked his king, Assuerus, into issuing 
a decree of death against all Jews living 
in the kingdom of Persia. The date of 
execution, the 13th of Adar, was deter- 
mined by choosing lots. Haman’s plot, 
however, was discovered by Queen 
Esther, the Jewish wife of the king. 
Esther persuaded the king to spare the 
Jews, and Haman was hanged from the 
gibbet which he had prepared for 
Esther’s relative, the Jewish elder Mor- 
decai. 

This story is eternally significant in 
that there are always forces in the hearts 
of men which are represented in the pro- 
totypes of Esther and Haman. In the 
20th century A.D., just as in the fifth 
century B.C., there are those whose ac- 
tions are motivated by hatred and envy. 
And today, just as in the fifth century 
B.C., there are those whose determined 
conviction in the force of right is a tri- 
umphant expression of the will of God. 

Because of the nature of Purim, and 
its significance, the feast imposes four 
religious obligations upon all Jewish 
adults: To hear the reading of the entire 
Esther scroll; to participate in a festive 
meal, which centers around the members 
of the family; to exchange gifts of sweets 
with neighbors and friends; and to dis- 
tribute alms to the needy. 

The reading of the Esther scroll is a 
solemn, yet altogether joyful occasion. 
Women are obliged to be present at the 
reading, because it was a woman who 
brought about the miracle of deliverance. 
Purim is also known as a children’s night 
at the synagogue, for children participate 
fully in the celebration, rattling the tra- 
ditional noisemakers known as gragers 
at the mention of Haman’s name. 

The manner of observing the Purim 
feast is described in the letter which 
Mordecai sent to all the Jews of the land 
of Persia, following their deliverance. In 
this letter he enjoins them to remember 
Esther's deed by feasting with gladness, 
and sending portions of sweets to one 
another and gifts to the poor. 

Purim, then, is truly a time of thanks- 
giving, of prayerful joy in God’s deliver- 
ance of His people in a time of great dan- 
ger. It is, moreover, a symbol of Jewish 
faith in the rightness of God’s law, in the 
mercy of God, and in the determination 
of the Jewish people to endure and pre- 
vail over the most dire adversity. 

This holiday is also a reminder to us 
of the valiant stand which the Jews have 
always made in the face of oppressive 
religious discrimination and persecu- 
tion. On January 31, 1967, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 114 to ex- 
press the sense of the Congress in con- 
demnation of religious persecution of 
persons by Soviet Russia. The compelling 
need for enactment of this resolution is 
obvious in view of the closing of places 
of worship in the Soviet Union, the pre- 
vention of religious education of chil- 
dren, and the severe restrictions on ac- 
tivities of rabbis and other religious 
leaders. 

During the Purim observance, it is ap- 
propriate for us to join together in re- 
newing our efforts to insure religious 
freedom for the Jews and for all peoples 
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who are being harassed and persecuted 
in practicing their religion. I urge my 
colleagues, therefore, to give their sup- 
port to House Concurrent Resolution 114 
and similar legislation in order that our 
belief in freedom to worship may be 
reaffirmed to all nations. 

On this occasion also it is my pleas- 
ure to extend greetings to the Jewish 
people in my Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, as well as to Jews every- 
where in this Nation and abroad, and 
to express my hope for their prosperity 
and well-being in this and every year 
to follow. 


Situation in Paraguay 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional elections held in Paraguay on Feb- 
ruary 11 are worthy of attention on sev- 
eral counts. First, they indicate that the 
government of President Stroessner has 
continued to implement its proclaimed 
policy of revitalizing the democratic po- 
litical institutions of the country. Sec- 
ondly, they show that the opposition par- 
ties have come to the realization that 
their participation in the legal processes 
of government is both possible and use- 
ful in restoring democratic forms to 
Paraguay. Both sides are to be com- 
mended for the fair and peaceful man- 
ner in which the February elections were 
conducted. 

Paraguay has a turbulent political his- 
tory. Twenty-six of the country’s 50 pres- 
idents have been overthrown by coups. 
Six other presidents have died or were 
killed while in office. Until 1963 there had 
been no elections with the participation 
of opposition candidates since 1928. The 
1930’s and 1940’s were characterized by 
the Chaco War, revolutions, civil war, 
dictatorship, and extreme political insta- 
bility. During 1949 alone four presidents 
held office. 

In contrast, Paraguay’s recent record 
is indeed encouraging. After two decades 
without legal status an opposition party 
was permitted to contest the presidential 
elections in 1963. Two opposition parties 
competed in municipal elections in 1965, 
and three opposition.parties presented 
candidates for a constitutional conven- 
tion in 1967 and for the national elec- 
tions in 1968. Although there is unde- 
niably room for improvement, these elec- 
tions give hope for strengthened and 
viable democratic institutions in a coun- 
try which has long been a friend of the 
United States. 

In order that my colleagues and the 
American voters be more aware of con- 
ditions in this country to our south, I call 
attention to these recent articles from 
Newsweek, the Evening Star, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and the New York 
Times: 

[Prom Newsweek, Feb, 26, 1968] 

PARAGUAY: DICTATOR WITH A DIFFERENCE 


In liberal circles in Latin. America it is 
still fashionable to call Gen. Alfredo Stroess- 
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ner of Paraguay the last of the hemisphere’s 
old-style dictators. And last week when the 
55-year-old Stroessner overwhelmingly “won” 
election to a fourth straight term as his na- 
tion’s President, that charge seemed on the 
surface to have been justified once again. 
But on a visit to Paraguay's leafy, riverside 
capital of Asunción, NEWSWEEK's chief Latin 
American correspondent Dom Bonafede dis- 
covered that things are changing in Stroess- 
nerland. Bonafede's report: 

By Paraguayan standards, last week’s elec- 
tion was a model of democracy in action: 
Stroessner allowed three candidates to run 
against him, let an opposition paper charac- 
terize his government as “a brutal regime” 
and on election day itself even lifted for 24 
hours the martial law under which Paraguay 
has lived ever since 1930, Still, the only cam- 
paign propaganda I saw in Asunción was 
Stroessner’s. Every government building was 
plastered with long rows of posters bearing a 
dreamy-eyed photograph of the President 
over the single word realiza—“he accom- 
plishes.” 

All this was highly reminiscent of former 
Argentine dictator Juan Perén’s slogan 
cumple—“he keeps his promises.” But where 
Perén’s chief accomplishment was to drive 
a wealthy nation to the brink of bankruptcy, 
President Stroessner is gradually pulling a 
painfully impoverished country up by its 
own bootstraps. Poorly endowed with raw 
materials, Paraguay has a per capita annual 
income of only $200. (Of all the hemisphere 
nations, only Haiti and Bolivia report a 
lower income.) And beyond that, Paraguay 
is still suffering from mind-boggling losses of 
manpower in two terrible wars—its war with 
Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil which lasted 
from 1865 to 1870 and the Chaco War of 1932 
to 1935 with Bolivia. 

Stroessner himself is, in a sense, a product 
of the Chaco War. The son of a Bavarian im- 
migrant (from whom he inherited a com- 
plexion that leads his countrymen to call him 
behind his back “the blond one”), Stroessner 
distinguished himself as an artillery officer 
in the fighting with the Bolivians and by 
1951 had risen to be chief of Paraguay’s 
armed forces. Three years later he seized 
power in a coup d’état and, with the aid of 
his goose-stepping army, harshly suppressed 

all opposition, forcing thousands of people 
into exile. 

Hard Work: From the start, however, 
Stroessner differed from the conventional 
caudillo in some important respects. Where 
Juan Perón fancied girls, fast cars and osten- 
tatious luxury, Stroessner’s tastes run to 
hunting, fishing and chess. But the bulk of 
his busy day, which begins at 5:30 a.m., is 
devoted to his twin jobs of running Para- 
guay’s government and its armed forces. And 
no detail is too small for his attention. Every 
promotion in the 12,000-man armed forces, 
even those from private to corporal, must 
receive his personal approval. 

All of this has paid off notably for Para- 
guay in economic terms. The country’s cur- 
rency is one of the most stable in Latin 
America, and inflation is rigorously checked. 
Thanks to foreign aid (mostly American), 
Stroessner has embarked on a far-reaching 
development program. A 45,000-kilowatt hy- 
droelectric works is nearing completion, and 
Asunción now has potable water, a working 
sewage system and a modern downtown 
hotel. New roads, bridges and hospitals dot 
the countryside and hundreds of new schools, 
the fruit of a Stroessner order to “open a new 
school a week,” teach the three R’s in the 
deepest jungle. 

Change: About five years ago, moreover, 
Stroessner began to worry about his image 
as an iron-fisted dictator. The result was a 
gingerly campaign of liberalization that cul- 
minated in last weeks election. Not that 
Paraguay has yet emerged from its essential 
totalitarianism. Newspapers that criticize the 
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government too strongly are apt to find it 
difficult to get newsprint, unduly obstreper- 
ous private citizens are occasionally advised 
to go into exile and no one would dream of 
attacking El Presidente himself. Nonetheless, 
it was possible for the opposition parties in 
the recent campaign to hit hard at what they 
called the three C’s of the Stroessner re- 
gime—cronyism, contraband and corruption. 

The charges were well-founded. Although 
Stroessner himself lives with dignified re- 
straint, many of his subordinates are in- 
volved in all manner of corruption, including 
participation in Paraguay’s huge smuggling 
racket. Yet despite all this, even the opposi- 
tion wanted Stroessner to win the election on 
the ground that he alone can guarantee con- 
tinued peace and stability in traditionally 
turbulent Paraguay. Indeed, when one oppo- 
sition leader was asked recently what he 
would do if he learned of an assassination 
plot against Stroessner, he replied unhesi- 
tatingly: “I’d run and tell the President as 
fast as I could.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 14, 1968] 
THE VOTE IN PARAGUAY 

Paraguay’s 2,000,000 people have lived 
under President Alfredo Stroessner’s rule ever 
since his seizure of power in 1954, and most 
of them have found him to their liking. This 
they have once again demonstrated by re- 
electing him to another five-year term—his 
third—with a margin of over 4 to 1. 

The opposition parties have charged wide- 
spread fraud in the registration of voters, 
and a leftist group has accused the police 
of strong-arm methods during the campaign. 
Relatively speaking, however, this week's 
election probably was one of the freest Para- 
guay has had since attaining independence 
from Spain in 1811. Although not in as un- 
trammeled a way as in our own country, the 
opposing candidates were at liberty to appeal 
for support at the polls and criticize openly, 
even to the point of attacking the Stroessner 
government as “a brutal regime representing 
the imperialism of the oligarchies.“ 

There is little ground, of course, for such 
& charge. Although Stroessner continues to 
run an authoritarian system, Paraguay has 
enjoyed more freedom under him than under 
any predecessor in generations. He has in- 
stituted reforms that have stimulated a 
measure of economic progress and that pro- 
mise to improve the lot of the people in 
terms of literacy, health and general well- 
being. The process is painfuly slow in a coun- 
try with little natural wealth and a tradition 
of dictatorship. Nevertheless the Paraguayans 
have been moving forward, even if only by 
small steps, in keeping with his pledge to 
lead them to “the luxury of democracy.” 

More, Stroessner has established order and 
stability in a land that had been a victim, 
before his coup, of chronic political chaos. 
He and his government—the first in the 
Americas to support the United States 
against the Kremlin in the Cuban crisis—are 
strongly anti-Communist. That is one of the 
factors that account for the size of the vote 
he has won. He suits his countrymen. Not 
without reason, they apparently feel that 
his rule, despite its dictatorial aspects, is far 
preferable to what might ensue under the 
leadership of some new untried personality 
and party. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb, 
13, 1968] 
VoIcE OF OPPOSITION GAINS IN PARAGUAY 
(By James Nelson Goodsell) 

In an election which opposition leaders 
called “a step forward to democracy,” Para- 
guayan strongman Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 
has won another five-year term as President 
of his small South American nation. 
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Even though General Stroessner easily out- 
distanced his three rivals for the post, the 
fact that there was opposition was in itself 
a significant step for the nation. 

Sunday's voting was only the third in 
which opposition candidates were allowed to 
take part since Paraguay gained independ- 
ence from Spain in 1811. 

The opposition in the Feb. 12 balloting 
had not expected to win. But the liberaliza- 
tion of voting arrangements in recent years 
has given a measure of hope to those oppos- 
ing General Stroessner that they may event- 
ually be able to play a more effective role. 

The Stroessner victory was a substantial 
one—about a 2-1 margin over the three op- 
position candidates. With 85 percent of the 
votes counted, General Stroessner had 490,000 
votes against 107,080 for his nearest rival Dr. 
Gustavo González of the Liberal Radicals, the 
main opposition party. 

TWO SPLINTER GROUPS 

Dr. Carlos Levi Rufinelli of the Liberal 
Party polled another 22,785 votes and Carlos 
Cabaglero Gatti of the Febrerista Party, 
12,260. 

This proliferation of rival candidates, while 
obviously a stumbling block in efforts to form 
a cohesive opposition force, was expected in 
@ nation which has seldom enjoyed legalized 
opposition. 

The history of Paraguay, a land-locked na- 
tion of 2.5 million inhabitants, is a tortured 
one. Ruled by one dictator after another, 
Paraguayans have seldom experienced the 
give-and-take of political life common to 
many of their South American neighbors. 

For years under General Stroessner, who 
took power in a military coup in 1954, the 
pattern continued. But times are changing in 
South America and some liberal trends have 
obviously reached Paraguay. 

CONTROL MODERATED 

General Stroessner began moderating the 
extremes of his dictatorial control about two 
years ago—although many observers note 
that this moderating trend took place only 
after he had securely held power for 10 years 
and perhaps felt that relaxation of some con- 
trol would not seriously jeopardize his 
position. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Gonzalez, the leading op- 
position candidate, told newsmen in Asun- 
ción, the Paraguayan capital, that if the gov- 
ernment’s “democratic spirit” continued, his 
party would win the next presidential elec- 
tion in 1973. 

Some observers think such an eventuality 
unlikely—even though they expect the Rad- 
ical Liberals to do increasingly better in up- 
coming elections. “They will have to show 
new legislative strength,” said one observer, 
who noted that General Stoessner’s Colorado 
Party won control of both the Chamber of 
Deputies and the newly created Senate. 

STABILITY STRESSED 

The Colorado Party, which held 40 of the 
60 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, appar- 
ently won a similar number in Sunday’s bal- 
loting for the new Chamber. And the 30- 
member Senate was similarly divided. 

During the electoral campaign, General 
Stroessner and his Colorado Party argued 
that he had brought stability and economic 
progress to the country for the first time in 
the 20th century. 

Most of Paraguay's development projects, 
however, are being financed by foreign loans, 
The United States Government, for example, 
has loaned impoverished Paraguay $30 mil- 
lion since 1961. 

Opposition candidates argued that the 
state of Paraguay’s economy, while not en- 
tirely due to General Stroessner’s strongman 
rule, is in part the result of his harsh con- 
trol of the nation. 

Paraguay’s Constitution was altered last 
August to allow, among other things, General 
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Stroessner to run for a third term. The old 
Constitution limited the president to two 
terms. 

Before adoption of the new Constitution, 
the 11 bishops of Paraguay’s Roman Catholic 
Church issued a statement attacking the 
new charter. They declared it carried over 
from the old Constitution the concept of a 
“dictatorial” president and the state of siege, 
allowing the president to make arrests at 
will. 

General Stroegsner has ruled under a state 
of siege since coming to power. He lifted it 
Sunday for 24 hours for the election. 


[From the New York Times, Feb, 13, 1968] 
PARAGUAY INCHES FORWARD 


Alfredo Stroessner had insured himself an- 
other term as President of Paraguay even 
before tossing his sombrero into the ring, but 
Sunday’s elections were significant despite 
the inevitability of the result. They were far 
from free but they were freer than any other 
elections held during General Stroessner’s 
fourteen years as Paraguay's dictator. 

Opposition parties charged fraud and ac- 
cused General Stroessner’s police of voter 
intimidation, but the results by themselves 
provide some measure of the greater freedom 
and more relaxed climate. The Radical Liberal 
party, competing in a general election for 
the first time in nearly thirty years, made a 
respectable showing—more than 20 per cent 
of the Stroessner total—and was restored to 
its old role as the major opposition to the 
governing Colorados. 

As recently as the last Presidential election 
in 1963 it would have been impossible for a 
freely circulated opposition newspaper to call 
the Government “a brutal regime represent- 
ing the imperialism of the oligarchies,” as 
one did this time. In the intervening five 
years, with some backing and filling, General 
Stroessner has slowly relaxed his iron grip 
on the country’s political life, though tech- 
nically continuing a state of siege. 

In a country long ripped apart by civil 
strife it is noteworthy that the opposition 
parties, except for the proscribed Commu- 
nists, have elected to coexist and work within 
this limited freedom rather than continuing 
on the sidelines. Paraguay is still a long way 
from genuine freedom but there has been 
some progress. 


Use and Abuse of Credit Reporting—III 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced into Congress new legisla- 
tion which would protect American con- 
sumers from erroneous, incomplete, and 
malicious credit reports by allowing an 
individual to see his own credit report. 

The bill, H.R. 15627, has elicited a 
gratifying response from all over the Na- 
tion. People have written me to relate 
their experiences in being denied credit 
because of mistakes in credit reports and 
the difficulties they have experienced in 
obtaining corrections. 

Although consumer protection legisla- 
tion against untrue credit reports has 
been needed for some time, recent de- 
velopments within the credit industry 
have made enactment of such a measure 
more pressing. 
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Those developments involve the com- 
puterization of credit reporting in na- 
tional networks. This will make possible 
the transmission of credit data from 
coast to coast in a few moments. 

These new systems of credit reporting 
are an innovation which will undoubt- 
edly revolutionize the credit industry. 
Those of us who are engaged in setting 
national policies should take particular 
interest in these developments. For that 
reason I am including at the conclusion 
of my remarks an article entitled “Credit 
Reporting By Computer,” from the Feb- 
ruary 1968, issue of Credit World. It was 
written by J. E. R. Chilton III, executive 
vice president of Credit Bureau Manage- 
ment Co., of Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Chilton believes that the new sys- 
tem will “virtually eliminate human 
error,” since accurate identifications can 
more readily be made. 

While this may be so, the new systems 
will, however, result in other complica- 
tions for consumers seeking credit. At 
least initially these systems will be able 
to transmit only a minimum of informa- 
tion about a subject. The report received 
from a distant city may well contain only 
partial and incomplete information. 

Because of the secrecy in which the 
credit reporting system is clothed, it will 
be almost impossible for an individual to 
trace back through the system to correct 
an error. This situation requires that the 
American consumer be given the right to 
view the information being used against 
him by potential creditors. 

I am hopeful that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee will soon 
schedule hearings on H.R. 15627. 

The article follows: 

CREDIT REPORTING BY COMPUTER 
(By J. E. R. Chilton IIT) 


(Nore.—J. E. R. Chilton III is executive vice 
president of Credit Bureau Management 
Company, parent of Credit Bureau Services, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, and 44 other bureaus in 
six states. He is the third generation of 
Chiltons involved with Credit Bureau Sery- 
ices, which will soon become the first com- 
pletely computerized credit reporting opera- 
tion in the world. Currently continuing its 
manual operations for several months in 
parallel with an ACBofA pilot program, CBS 
has set March 1, 1968 as the target date for 
going completely operational with the 
$2,000,000 computerization program in its 
Dallas office.) 

About four years ago we began investigat- 
ing computers. They held out the possibility 
of greater speed and accuracy in credit re- 
porting. 

In today’s credit world, rapid decisions 
based on good judgment are more essential 
than ever before, Hence our search for ef- 
ficiency via computers. 

But in 1963 we got a flat “no!” from the 
computer industry, Computer hardware 
wasn’t available then which met our needs 
of random, instant access to more than a 
million credit records. So we waited for 
the “third generation” of computer systems. 

IBM’s System/360, announced in 1964, had 
the required memory capacity and speed. 
With this third-generation computer avail- 
able, Credit Bureau Services of Dallas made 
a feasibility study. The object: automate all 
credit records in Dallas County. 

Next month, it will be a reality—no longer 
just an objective. 
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Credit records of 600,000 Dallas metropol- 
itan area families are stored in the computer, 
An average of 5,000 daily inquiries will be 
handled in the new system, which will be 
twice as fast as before. And the system can 
store at least one million credit records. It 
is fast, flexible and has virtually eliminated 
human error. The advantages go on and on, 

Credit Bureau Services will be the first 
completely computerized credit bureau in 
the world. As the “pilot bureau,” it may well 
be the standard automated system for the 
credit reporting industry. 

This computerization effort, known as 
“Project CB-360,” is a joint venture of Credit 
Bureau Services, members of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, International 
Business Machines and the Credit Bureau of 
Greater Houston, 

This joint project team in two and a 
half years developed a system for complete 
computerization of credit bureaus in metro- 
politan areas. It was essential that common 
industry standards and computer language 
be developed to permit, eventually, a national 
network of computerized credit centers with 
the ability to “talk to each other.” 

Under the conventional manual system 
(still the rule in other credit bureaus), a 
merchant telephones his inquiry. The call is 
routed to one of many reporters stationed by 
rows of card files. This reporter first locates 
the card file on the individual being checked 
and verbally relays the information to the 
caller. A complete written report is provided 
upon request. 

The computer at Credit Bureau Services 
will change things drastically. The reporters 
will operate 48 keyboard consoles which re- 
semble slightly oversize typewriters. (They 
can, in fact, be used as electric typewriters.) 
Each one of the operators has instant access 
to all credit records, 

Errors are virtually eliminated, since the 
computer will not respond unless it is given 
specific identification of the subject of the 
inquiry. The multitude of John Smiths, for 
example, are safe from confusion. If the 
names are identical, the computer will re- 
quest more specific (i.e. NAME NOT FOUND, GIVE 
ADDRESS) until the machine is able to defi- 
nitely distinguish the particular subject from 
all others. Only then will a credit report be 
printed out on the operator’s console. 

Record search and print-out usually takes 
only a few seconds, By keying the computer 
(from any console) to “listen,” an authorized 
operator in the bureau can add new informa- 
tion to any individual’s record. The date of 
each addition or revision is automatically 
recorded, 

Within the next year, two more steps are 
scheduled: 1) Putting remote consoles on 
the premises of major credit report users. 
(Then they will have direct access to the 
computer without using a telephone.) And 2) 
installing new consoles at Credit Bureau 
Services that have tv-like screens. 

Twenty or 30 of these should be in opera- 
tion by mid-1968. And then when a reporter 
requests information from the computer, the 
report will almost instantly appear on the 
screen, This will save the time now needed 
for the computer to print out its report. 
Printed reports will still be used when mer- 
chants request them or when other circum- 
stances dictate their use. 

Some advantages of the computerized 
system are: 1) Greater reporting speed than 
ever before (saves look-up time). 2) “Out 
of flle” problem eliminated completely. 3) 
Greater accuracy. 4) Automated “tape 
dumps” will facilitate speedy reporting of 
trade information by automated credit 
bureau members. 5) Member terminals will 
give direct access to the computer by large 
credit grantees from their own premises. 
6) An automated system is expected to help 
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hold the line on future reporting costs. 7) 
“Computer Alert Service.” And 8) computer- 
ization will allow new uses of the credit 
bureau, including varied selective promo- 
tional services. 

Credit Bureau Services headquarters build- 
ing itself was designed as an integral part of 
our newly automated operation. Occupied in 
early 1966, the million-dollar structure was 
engineered around the computer, but with 
due regard for aesthetics. 

The conversion project, putting all the in- 
formation on 600,000 area families into the 
computer's memory, was monumental. It be- 
gan in September, 1966. One hundred extra 
people put in more than 350,000 man-hours 
working two shifts daily. All records are now 
stored in a “Data Cell Drive” (computer 
random access memory device) about the 
size of an office wastebasket. File cabinets 
storing the same information occupied about 
3,000 square feet of floor space. 

A team of 25 data processing experts from 
four organizations (ACBofA, IBM, Credit 
Bureau Services and the Credit Bureau of 
Greater Houston) were involved in working 
out the “how” of conversion. They all worked 
as part of a complete inner-management 
structure. 

Stanley S. Morton, general reporting man- 
ager of Credit Bureau Services, was a prom- 
inent member of this team. His job was to 
implement the conversion and work with all 
members of the team as the job progressed. 
Since the entire project was a “first time,” 
the “planning” stage continued right along 
with the actual conversion process. 

To make the changeover from manual to 
computerized operation as smooth as pos- 
sible, each aspect of the program was tested 
and evaluated thoroughly before being put 
“on line.” Manual and computer operations 
were both in effect on a parallel basis for 
several weeks. This “shakedown period” al- 
lowed every detail to be checked and 
smoothed out without inconveniencing credit 
granters. Refinements will continue to be 
made, of course, as we gain more experience. 

Through the coordination of the Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of America, an ulti- 
mate network of computer centers capable 
of reporting to each other is envisioned 
within the next five or six years. Through es- 
tablishment of such centers in 23 key pop- 
ulation areas, it is estimated that any mem- 
ber of the network will have access to the 
credit records of approximately 85 per cent 
of the credit users of the United States. 

The importance of this system is being 
constantly magnified by the ever-increasing 
mobility of the American public, and the 
rapid expansion of credit granting as a re- 
gional and national service. 

Proper planning, however, is essential. This 
pilot project is an excellent example of how 
organization can benefit an entire industry 
as well as its individual members. The ad- 
vantages of a national network of computer 
centers that “speak the same language” are 
evident when one considers the consequences 
if each credit bureau in the nation were 
to be computerized on a different system with 
noncompatible languages. 

Credit Bureau Services was selected as the 
pilot project because of its reputation as an 
innovator and particularly because of its 
pioneering efforts in the development of 
techniques and services to aid the credit 
granter. We were also willing to make the 
considerable investment mnecessary—nearly 
$2 million. 

In 1897, Credit Bureau Services of Dallas 
established the “Red Book,” one of the first 
known consumer credit rating guides in 
America, In 1967, the year of our 70th an- 
niversary, the company grew to include 45 
credit bureaus in six states, the largest 
privately-owned group of consumer credit 
bureaus in the world. 
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Ultimately, Project CB-360” may bring to 
national credit reporting the vital efficiency 
and compatibility that is necessary for all 
concerned: firms, consumers and credit bu- 
reaus. 

We are happy that Credit Bureau Serv- 
ices has the role of proving it can be done. 


Another Call for Peace Initiatives in 
Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, Life 
magazine has just published its second 
editorial calling for a change in US. 
policies on Vietnam. 

It seems clear to me that unless the 
United States takes the initiative in 
seeking peace, unless we are willing to 
take at least as many risks in the pursuit 
of peace as we have been willing to take 
in the pursuit of a military solution, we 
will become interminably bogged down 
in a steadily escalating, steadily widen- 
ing Asian land war. 

I commend Life's editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and especially to 
the attention of those in the administra- 
tion responsible for formulating and 
executing our policies in Southeast Asia. 
Time is fast running out and the voices 
of reason should be heeded now. 

The article follows: 

VIETNAM: Ler’s Not Have MORE OF THE SAME 

President Johnson faces an excruciating 
decision about Vietnam. The immediate 
question before him last week was whether 
to grant General Westmoreland’s request for 
another 100,000 or 200,000 troops to meet 
the new military situation brought about 
by General Giap’s big Tet offensive. But this 
is just part of a larger decision, for the char- 
acter of the Vietnam war has changed radi- 
cally, 

We are close to the point where the calling 
up of the Guard or the Reserves, and the 
possibility of controls, would put new strains 
on our manpower and economic resources, 
and indeed on the American political fabric. 

Even after six weeks, the full consequences 
of the Tet offensive are still under study at 
the White House, producing alternate bursts 
of hope and gloom, sobriety and wishful 
thinking. The trapped and dug-in mood of 
Washington’s policymakers 1s one of the 
most depressing aspects of the situation. 
“Everyone is out of bright ideas,” says one 
of them. In Saigon the government, whose 
overthrow was one of Giap’s chief objectives, 
has at least survived. Its army acquitted it- 
self well during the worst of the Tet fight- 
ing and is mostly intact. But the problems 
now facing the Thieu-Ky government are 
staggering—over 600,000 new refugees, miles 
of city rubble, a stunned economy, shattered 
communications and pervasive fear in the 
cities as well as in the countryside. 

At this climactic point in the Vietnamese 
war, there are perhaps five courses open to 
U.S. policy. They are these: 

Severe Escalation. The extreme hawks 
would not just send more troops but add 
new bomb targets (Haiphong harbor) and 
new battlefields (such as invading Laos or 
North Vietnam). A few even talk recklessly 
of using tactical nuclear weapons. The risks 
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of a new world war in such major escalations 
range from unacceptable to outrageous. 

More of the Same. The U.S. could sup- 
port Westmoreland’s present strategy—a war 
of attrition—with as much manpower as 
he needs for as long as it takes to defeat the 
Communist forces in the field. This might 
mean years. 

One More Try. Or the U.S. could pursue 
“more of the same” but not indefinitely. We 
might launch major offensive operations of 
our own with the hope (but obviously no 
announcement) that one big effort could 
end the war soon. Looking back over the 
past few years, the President sometimes 
thinks he should have applied more massive 
force sooner. As General Gavin says, a limited 
war should be limited in time as well as in 
space. 

Change of Strategy. The U.S. could re- 
examine the strategy of attrition, the war 
of body counts. Instead of seeking out Giap’s 
main-force units, we could put more em- 
phasis on clearing and holding the populated 
areas, on pacification and on uprooting the 
V.C. infrastructure (Lire Editorials, Jan. 5 
and 12). Many dedicated missions, military 
as well as civilian, have worked hard at these 
very things, but this side of the war has 
never been given overriding priority. 

Withdrawal. The U.S. could start pulling 
out with whatever dignity we can muster, 
on whatever terms we can get, taking what 
comfort we could in Walter Lippmann’s argu- 
ment that this need not be a U.S. military 
“defeat” but rather an acknowledgment of 
a costly policy mistake. Cold comfort for 
Saigon. 

Of these five alternatives the first and 
fifth are unnecessarily desperate. 

The other three provide a reasonable frame 
for argument. At the Tuesday luncheons, 
where the President sets war policy with 
Rusk, Rostow and now with new Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford, most of the talk is 
believed to favor the “More of the Same” 
alternative, i.e., more troops in support of 
the same old war of attrition. We consider 
this a bad choice. 

There are too many gaps in any journalist’s 
information—including the imminent possi- 
bility of new offensives—to say flatly that 
Westmoreland should not have more men, If 
the sole purpose of sending more men is to 
enable Westmoreland to continue what he 
has been doing, we are opposed. In some 
ways, more “white faces” in a land that al- 
ready sees too many of them will make our 
problem worse. Even if Westmoreland re- 
covers his mobility, it is a Red Queen kind 
of progress—back to where we were before 
Jan. 30, And Giap can send in more troops, 
too. The attrition strategy reminds some 
Westmoreland critics of “the Haig syn- 
drome“ - named after the bulldozing British 
marshal of World War I— Give me another 
100,000 men, Sir, and I can assure you we 
will have finished the job by Christmas.” 
Except that Westmoreland makes no such 
promises these days. 

It is time to reassess our strategy in Viet- 
nam. It has been based, we believe, on an 
error expressed by General Wheeler in 1962, 
an error which still governs too much official 
thinking: “The essence of the problem in 
Vietnam is military,” On the contrary, the 
essence of the problem is political. As Gen- 
eral Wheeler and others would agree, the 
true goal and purpose of our presence in Viet- 
nam is to leave behind a viable self-govern- 
ing country, and its military dimension is the 
physical security of the South Vietnamese 
people. The momentum of military responses 
has diverted us too far from this goal. 

Redirecting ourselves to the goal means de- 
escalating our war with the North Viet- 
namese. It means avoiding pitched battles 
with their main-force units in underpopu- 
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lated wilderness like Khesanh and concen- 
trating on the closer defense of South Viet- 
nam population centers, even though this 
may involve abandoning considerable real 
estate. It means shifting the emphasis of 
American participation from combat to the 
more intensive training and equipping of 
South Vietnamese forces; and if more men 
are needed, the South Vietnamese (who are 
at last drafting their 19-year-olds) should 
supply them. Instead of widening the war’s 
perimeter, we should even reduce it for the 
sake of better security where most of the 
people live. 

The strategic bombing of North Vietnam, 
beyond the rear of the battleground, should 
be halted. Its military effectiveness has long 
been questionable anyway. A bombing halt 
would be the most audible invitation to re- 
ciprocal de-escalation on Hanol's part. It is 
also the quickest way to learn what Hanoi 
means by “negotiations,” which U Thant now 
assures us we could begin in days. A lot of 
Americans, as well as the rest of the world, 
would feel better if, before making any new 
troop commitments, we had made a more 
convincing effort to negotiate. One way to 
test Communist intentions would be to de- 
termine how ready they are in negotiations to 
move to a complete cease-fire on the battle- 
field. 

Another reason for favoring some de-esca- 
lation is the political effect on the Thieu-Ky 
regime, which has yet to shape up as the 
focus of South Vietnamese hopes and loyal- 
ties. Glap's attack on the cities did not gen- 
erate mass conversions to the V.C. side, but 
neither did the war-weary population rally 
further to the government. The government 
needs to widen its political base instead of 
nervously jailing its opposition, The future 
of South Vietnam is, at this juncture, greatly 
dependent on the behavior of its own lead- 
ers. We cannot pass a miracle and turn South 
Vietnam overnight into a brave democracy, 
but we can avoid the blunder of protracting 
its dependence on U.S. arms or becoming our- 
selves the captives of its policies. 

In recent weeks we have been given a hard 
lesson in how not to fight this war; we have 
not lost all chance of bringing it to an 
acceptable conclusion. 


Priority Objective: “More for Our Money” 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in my con- 
tinuing effort to bring attention to what 
I believe must become one of our top pri- 
ority objectives—the reorganization, co- 
ordination, and policy direction of our 
many and varied urban area programs in 
order to obtain better service and greater 
results—I include in the Recorp the text 
of a recent radio broadcast I made on 
this subject and the texts of two support- 
ing documents, an article from the New- 
ark, N.J., Sunday News of January 14, 
1968, and a section from the report of 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, both of which add dis- 
turbing new evidence of the fact that we 
cannot achieve our social objectives by 
neglecting the tough problems of pro- 
gram administration and coordination. 

The material follows: 

TEXT OF THE REGULAR BIWEEKLY RADIO RE- 
PORT OF REPRESENTATIVE FLORENCE P. 
DWYER, MARCH 8 
The report of the President's Advisory 

Commission on Civil Disorders seems to have 
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achieved at least its initial objective—at- 
tracting attention and causing discussion 
and controversy. But in the midst of debate 
over who is responsible for racial strife, 
what should be done about it, and how much 
we can afford to spend to solve the problems, 
almost no one has focused attention on the 
one thing we can do and should do right 
now—that is, make the programs we al- 
ready have and the money we already spend 
produce greater results. In brief, we must 
get more for our money! 

This will sound familiar to many of you. 
It is a theme I have been developing and 
stressing for several years in an effort to 
improve the quality of governmental service 
to the people. The place to start is with what 
we have. 

What do we have? We have more than 400 
Federal programs designed, in one way or 
another—housing, education, job-training 
and the like—to restore our urban areas and 
to provide hope and opportunity for low- 
income residents of those areas. For the 
fiscal year beginning next July first, the 
President has requested approximately 22 
billion dollars for these purposes. During 
the present fiscal year, we're spending about 
19 billion on the same programs. 

I don’t need to tell you that that’s a lot 
of money. And even though much of it 
doesn't reach the poor directly, since a lot 
is spent on buildings, supplies and salaries, 
there is enough available to make a substan- 
tial impact on our problems. But just how 
substantial has the impact really been? 
How much are we accomplishing? 

The answer—all too clearly—is not enough! 
Though it was buried deep in volume three 
of its report, the Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders devoted two hard-hitting pages to the 
trouble. Pointing out that new social devel- 
opment legislation—and I quote—“has put 
great strain upon obsolescent machinery 
and administrative practices at all levels of 
government,” the Commission defined the 
problem in the following language: 

„ . federal programs often seem self- 
defeating and contradictory: field officials 
unable to make decisions on their own pro- 
grams and unaware of related efforts; agen- 
cies unable or unwilling to work together; 
programs conceived and administered to 
achieve different and sometimes conflicting 


purposes. 

“In short,” the Commission concluded, 
“there is a clear and compelling requirement 
for better coordination of federally funded 
programs, particularly those designed to 
benefit the residents of the inner city. If 
essential programs are to be preserved and 
expanded, this need must be met.” 

Obviously, I agree wholeheartedly. 

This is not theory. This is hard reality. 
And this reality was also emphasized on last 
Sunday’s “Meet the Press” program when 
six Mayors discussed the needs of their cities. 
High on their list of priorities were better 
coordination, better administration and sim- 
plified procedures for using Federal assist- 
ance. 

Closer to home, the very same complaints 
were voiced by top officials in New Jer- 
sey's State government in a recent and re- 
markably candid interview with the New- 
ark Sunday News. No less than the State 
Budget Director, the State Transportation 
Commissioner and the State Community 
Affairs Commission all agreed on the chaos 
created by uncoordinated Federal programs. 
The Budget Director termed it “an indescrib- 
able morass.” The Transportation Commis- 
sioner was described as “shaking his head 
in disbelief.” And the State Community Af- 
fairs Commissioner proposed—as I have for 
several years—that we need a single co- 
ordinating agency in Washington. 

But this is only one of the things we need. 
And all of them are in the form of legisla- 
tion—ready to go if only the Congressional 
majority and the Administration would give 
the “go” signal. We need, for example, a re- 
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organization of the Executive Branch; we 
need the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act; 
we need better accounting and pr g 
systems; we need consolidation of the multi- 
ple giant programs; we need a systematic re- 
view of grant programs to eliminate those 
not needed and strengthen the rest; and we 
need a workable urban policy and the cen- 
tral coordinating agency to make it work. 

If we're really serious about solving our 
problems, this is where we must start, Talk- 
ing about hundreds of billions of new Fed- 
eral dollars while the war in Vietnam is 
costing 30 billion a year is unrealistic. And 
appearing to blame all white Americans for 
“racism” while millions are standing ready 
to help is no way of insuring the under- 
standing and cooperation that are essen- 
tial to the huge job before us. 

We've all got a lot to do. So let's be sure 
we do it well. 

From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, Jan. 
14, 1968] 
FEDERAL FUNDS: Harp To GET 
(By Peter Carter) 

TRENTON.—New Jersey expects to get about 
$300 million in federal funds this year to add 
to the contemplated state budget of more 
than $1 billion. 

Without the federal money, programs of 
highway building, urban renewal, pollution 
control and other areas of vital state action 
would wither away. 

But the task of getting federal dollars 
has become so complex that some state of- 
ficials wonder at times whether it’s really 
worth the trouble. 

State Budget Director Abram M. Vermeu- 
len calls the 459 different federal state aid 
programs administered by more than 100 
federal agencies and subagencies “an in- 
describable morass.” 

He notes that for New Jersey to establish 
a modest historical site with a surrounding 
recreational area with federal help would 
involve five separate applications to four 
U.S. bureaus in three separate federal agen- 
cies administering five different programs, 
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Should state officials somehow be success- 
ful in finding their way through this maze, 
they would then get five separate grants, 
each with its own set of standards and ac- 
counting requirements. 

State Transportation Commissioner David 
J. Goldberg, charged with the task of im- 
proving commuter railroads as well as build- 
ing more highways faster, looks at the fed- 
eral state aid kaleidoscope and shakes his 
head in disbelief. 

The federal government established a 
transportation department to coordinate 
programs for all types of transport improve- 
ment. Common sense, according to Goldberg, 
would dictate that federal aid programs for 
improving commuter railroads and other 
mass transit would be in this department. 

But common sense does not always rule on 
the banks of the Potomac. The U.S. Trans- 
portation Department, indeed, does not ad- 
minister the state aid program for mass 
transit. This program is in the Housing and 
Urban Affairs Department (known as HUD 
to those who wrestle daily with the myriad 
federal grant programs). 

More than a year ago, New Jersey sub- 
mitted a $15 million application for mass 
transit funds to electrify the Northern New 
Jersey trackage used by the Pennsylvania 
and Jersey Central Railroads between South 
Amboy and Little Silver and to purchase 40 
new self-propelled cars to run at sustained 
speeds of 90 m.p.h. over the improved track- 
age. 

The application has yet to be approved by 
HUD. 


COMPLEXITY 

But HUD is far from being the only fed- 
eral agency that can cause confusion. For 
years the state has been applying to HUD for 
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money to give to municipalities for plan- 
ning, The forms, procedures and techniques 
had become standardized. 

Then along came the antipoverty program 
with more funds for planning. Did it tie into 
the existing program? Of course not. It set 
up its own forms, procedures, grants and ac- 
counting requirements. 

This year at the state, county and local 
levels in New Jersey, hundreds of thousands 
of man hours worth millions of dollars will 
be spent trying to get federal money despite 
the “indescribable morass.” In some cases, 
the federal dollars will be lost because the 
complexities were not figured out in just the 
right way. 

Much of the cost of the man hours spent 
will be absorbed by the federal government, 
which pays for administrative expenses in- 
volved in getting and accounting for federal 
money. 

SINGLE PACKAGE 

But despite the federal reimbursement, the 
thicket of federal programs and requirements 
breeds larger bureaucracy of all levels of gov- 
ernment, not to mention the confusion, 
delays and missed opportunities. 

Vermeulen, as a member of a federal task 
force appointed to do something about the 
“indescribable morass,” has suggested Con- 
gress enact a bill to enable federal agencies 
to combine related grants into a single fi- 
nancial package, with simplified standards 
and accounting procedures. 

Under such a bill, an application for a 
grant for a modest historic shrine and sur- 
rounding recreational area would require only 
one application to one federal agency, headed 
by a project manager. 

State Community Affairs Commissioner 
Paul N. Yevisaker believes the ultimate goal, 
as the states get more reliant on federal dol- 
lars, should be a system whereby each state 
would make one big application for all types 
of federal aid annually to one coordinating 
agency in Washington. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM COORDINATION 


(Except from the report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders) 


The spectacle of Detroit and New Haven 
engulfed in civil turmoil despite a multitude 
of federally-aided programs raised basic 
questions as to whether the existing “delivery 
system” is adequate to hold new purposes of 
national policy. Many who voiced these con- 
cerns overlooked the disparity between the 
size of the problems at which the programs 
are aimed and the level of funding provided 
by the Federal government. 

Yet there is little doubt that the system 
through which federal programs are trans- 
lated into services to people is a major prob- 
lem in itself. There are now over 400 grant 
programs operated by a broad range of fed- 
eral agencies and channeled through a much 
larger array of semi-autonomous state and 
local government entities. Reflecting this 
complex scheme, federal programs often seem 
self-defeating and contradictory: field offi- 
cials unable to make decisions on their own 
programs and unaware of related efforts; 
agencies unable or unwilling to work to- 
gether; programs conceived and administered 
to achieve different and sometimes conflict- 
ing purposes. 

The new social development legislation has 
put great strain upon obsolescent machinery 
and administrative practices at all levels of 
government. It has loaded new work on 
federal departments, It has required a level 
of skill, a sense of urgency and a capacity 
for judgment never planned for or encour- 
aged in departmental field offices. It has 
required planning and administrative ca- 
pacity rarely seen in statehouses, county 
courthouses and city hall. 

Deficiencies in all of these areas have frus- 
trated accomplishment of many of the im- 
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portant goals set by the President and the 
Congress. 

In recent years serious efforts have been 
made to improve program coordination. 
During the 1961-1965 period, almost 20 
executive orders were issued for the coordi- 
nation of federal programs involving inter- 
governmental administration. Some two 
dozen interagency committees have been 
established to coordinate two or more fed- 
eral aid programs. Departments have been 
given responsibility to lead others in areas 
within their particular competence—OEO, in 
the poverty field; HUD in Model Cities. Yet, 
despite these and other efforts, the Federal 
Government has not yet been able to concert 
talent, funds and programs for concentrated 
impact in the field. Few agencies are able to 
put together a comprehensive package of 
related programs to meet priority needs. 

In short, there is a clear and com 
requirement for better coordination of fed- 
erally funded programs, particularly those 
designed to benefit the residents of the inner 
city. If essential programs are to be pre- 
served and expanded, this need must be met. 


Hawaii Observes Ninth Anniversary Of 
Statehood With Gratitude 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. It was 9 years ago 
yesterday, on March 12, 1959, that the 
distinguished House majority leader of 
the 86th Congress requested unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the 
Hawaii statehood bill which had been 
passed the day before by the Senate. 

Our colleagues who were privileged 
to sit in this Chamber on that occasion 
will recall the words of the majority 
leader. He said: 

We are going to culminate a very historic 
event here today in the life of our country 
I I also want to compliment the leadership 
in the other body for the outstanding man- 
ner in which that leadership has acted in 
bringing about the early passage of this bill 
in the Senate in a period of about four or 
five hours. . . That is the kind of leadership 
the country needs. The country needs firm 
leadership, good leadership, progressive-look- 
ing leadership, a leadership that recognizes 
responsibility and rises to the occasion. The 
Kind of leadership that is weak and uncer- 
tain is properly subject to criticism, but a 
leadership that is fair and honest, decent 
and tolerant, firm and effective, and which 
produces results, is the kind of leadership 
that should be complimented. I particularly 
refer to that great leader and great Ameri- 
can, the senior Senator from Texas (Lyndon 
Baines Johnson). 


The ensuing vote of 323 to 89 favoring 
the passage of the Hawaii statehood bill 
indeed culminated “a very historic 
event.” 

The people of Hawaii are deeply in- 
debted to the then majority leader, the 
present Speaker of the House [Mr. 
McCormack], and the 322 other Mem- 
bers of this body who voted to end the 
territorial status of an insular people and 
to extend to them the rights, privileges, 
and duties of statehood. 

Mr. Speaker, I did want to take this 
opportunity to let our colleagues know 
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that the action and the words of the 
majority leader of 9 years ago and 
those of the gentleman of New York, 
Mr. Leo O’Brien, who served as floor 
manager during consideration of the 
Hawaii statehood bill, and the support 
they were able to win by their outstand- 
ing leadership on that memorable day, 
are still remembered and, in truth, will 
never be forgotten by a grateful people. 


Title IV, Part 1 of the Reorganization Bills 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, it has now been more than a 
year since the landmark Legislative Re- 
organization Act was passed by the other 
body. I regret that the intervening year 
has not brought final action on this im- 
portant measure by the House, and hope 
that progress can be made without fur- 
ther delay. 

I would like to include in the RECORD at 
this point a comparison of the provisions 
of part 1, title IV, of S. 355 and similar 
provisions of other bills, dealing with 
oversight of congressional operations and 
related matters. This comparison was 
prepared by the Republican task force on 
congressional reform, which, under the 
leadership of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND], has taken 
the lead in keeping the issue of con- 
gressional reform before us and continu- 
ing to call for action on reforms too long 
delayed. 

The comparison follows: 

TITLE IV—CoNGRESS AS AN INSTITUTION 


PART 1—JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 


Section 401—Establishment of Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations 


S. 355: Creates a Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations, to be composed of ten 
members, as follows: (not an evenly bipar- 
tisan committee) 

Five Senators, appointed by the President 
Pro Tem—a majority and a minority Sena- 
tor serving on Government Operations Com- 
mittee, a majority and a minority Senator 
serving on Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee, and one other Senator from any 
committee, including the two above; 

Five Representatives, appointed by the 
Speaker, in the same manner as Senate. 

Vacancies will not affect power of joint 
committee to function; are to be filled in 
same manner as original appointments. 

In even-numbered Congresses, the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee shall be a Rep- 
resentative, and the vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee shall be a Senator, In odd- 
numbered Congress, just the opposite. 

Bolling: No provision. See next section— 
Bolling would have the two Government 
Operations Committees carry the responsi- 
bility for periodic examination of organiza- 
tion and operation of the Congress. 

Reid: Same as Bolling. 

Print No. 3: As in S. 355, Print No, 3 
establishes a ten-member Joint Committee; 
however, there is no requirement that ap- 
pointees must serve on any specific commit- 
tee in either house or that any appointees 
must necessarily be from minority party in 
either house. 
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(Nore.—Section not amended by Senate. 
See Final Report page 45: “1. Congress shall 
establish a Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations, consisting of 10 members, 
5 of whom shall be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and 5 by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, No 
fewer than two of the five appointed by the 
Speaker shall be members of the House 
Committee on Government Operations and 
one shall be from the majority and one from 
the minority, and no fewer than two of 
whom shall be members of the Committee 
on House Administration and one shall be 
from the majority and one from the minor- 
ity. No fewer than two of the five appointed 
by the President pro tempore shall be mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and one shall be from the 
majority and one from the minority, and no 
fewer than two of whom shall be members of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration and one shall be from the majority 
and one from the minority.”) 


Section 402. Duties of joint committee 


S. 355. The duties of the Joint Committee 
(see also Sections 406 and 407) shall be 
to— 

(1) make a continuing study of the orga- 
nization and operation of the Congress, rec- 
ommending such improvements as the com- 
mittee determines would help Congress to 
better meet its responsibilities; 

(2) make a continuing study of automatic 
data processing and information retrieval 
systems, recommending such applications to 
House and Senate operations as the commit- 
tee determines might be feasible; 

(8) identify and call to the attention of 
the Congress any court proceeding or action 
which in the Joint Committee’s opinion is 
of vital interest to either or both houses; 
subject to approval of the President pro tem, 
the Speaker, and the majority and minority 
leaders of both houses, the Joint Committee 
is authorized to provide for appropriate 
representation on behalf of the Congress, or 
either house, in any such proceeding. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Joint 
Committee shall report its recommendations 
to both houses “from time to time.” 

Subsection (d) provides that “Nothing in 
this Part shall be construed to authorize 
the Joint Committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, parlia- 
mentary procedure, practices, or precepts of 
either House, or the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House.” 

This proviso was contained in the resolu- 
tion creating the first Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress in 1945-46 
and was repeated in the resolution which 
established the current Joint Committee. It 
is a controversial paragraph, said to have 
been drafted as a precaution against recom- 
mendations to modify filibuster rule or 
seniority system. 

Bolling and Reid bills do not establish a 
Joint Committee on Congressional operations. 
In lieu thereof, both bills (this section iden- 
tical) provide that— 

“The Committees on Government Opera- 
tions of both the Senate and the House shall 
jointly make periodic studies, but not less 
than once every five years, of the organization 
and operation of the Congress and shall, as 
a result, recommend improvements as deemed 
necessary to strengthen the Congress and 
enable it better to meet its responsibilities. 
The first such study shall commence during 
fiscal year 1970.“ (Sec. 401 of Bolling and 
Reid.) 

Section 404 of the Bolling bill provides 
that the Committees on the Judiciary of 
both houses shall identify any court proceed- 
ings of vital interest to either or both houses. 
(No similar provision in Reid.) 

Print No. 3: Strips Joint Committee of all 
responsibility except that of studying auto- 
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matic data processing applications to Con- 
gress and of identifying court proceedings 
per above (without, however, authority to 
provide for representation). 

See Final Report pages 46-48: 

“2, The Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations shall make a continuing study of 
the organization and operation of the Con- 
gress and shall recommend improvements in 
such organization and operation with a view 
toward strengthening Congress, simplifying 
its operations, improving its relationships 
with other branches of the U.S. Government, 
and enabling it better to meet its respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution.” 


“4, The Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations shall be authorized and directed 
to explore and evaluate automatic data proc- 
essing and information retrieval systems, 
with a view to determining the feasibility of 
their use in congressional operations and rec- 
ommending such installations as may be 
found appropriate. 

“5. The Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations shall be given continuing respon- 
sibility for identifying court proceedings and 
actions affecting the vital interests of the 
Congress as an institution and for determin- 
ing, with the approval of the leadership of 
both Houses, whether the Congress should be 
appropriately represented in these actions. 

“6. The Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations shall be designated as the super- 
vising agency for such functions as lend 
themselves to central supervision rather than 
separate direction in each House.” 

* * * * * 


“8. The Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations shall be required to report from 
time to time to Congress on its operations 
and the results of its studies, together with 
its recommendations.” 

See also under “Smith-Curtis Draft.” 


Section 404—Stafi of Joint Committee 


S. 355. Authorize the Joint Committee, by 
majority vote, to appoint and prescribe du- 
ties of not more than siz professional and 
siz clerical staff members—the usual lan- 
guage, “without regard to political affilia- 
tions and solely on the basis of fitness,” etc. 

The Joint Committee is also authorized to 
hire such additional personnel as it might 
need to carry out its functions with respect 
to the disposition of executive papers (see 
Section 406) and to contract for services of 
temporary experts and consultants. 

Bolling. Does not apply. 

Reid. Does not apply. 

Print No. 3. Authorizes only one profes- 
sion and one clerical for the committee; 
section otherwise same as S. 355. 

(Note.—Section not amended by Senate. 
See Final Report pages 47-48: “7. The Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations 
shall be authorized to appoint staff members 
on a permanent basis, and to employ, on an 
intermittent basis, such expert consultants 
or legal counsel as it may need in the con- 
duct of its duties.“ 


Section 407—Office of Placement and 
Office Management 


S. 355: Creates an Office of Placement and 
Office Management of the Congress, under 
supervision of the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations, for the purpose of 
accepting applications for employment with 
Congress, testing qualifications of applicants, 
furnishing Members, committees, and officers 
(upon request) advice and information re 
office management and practices, utilization 
of office equipment, etc. The language of the 
bill states clearly that no Member, commit- 
tee, or officer of either house is required to 
use the facilities of this office. 

Bolling: Same provision as S. 355 except 
that jurisdiction over the Office would reside 
in the House Administration and Senate 
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Rules and Administration Committees. (Sec. 
402 in Bolling.) 

Reid: No provision, 

Print No. 3: Creates an Office of Placement 
and Office Management, under supervision 
of the Joint Committee. However, unlike 
S. 355, provides that all staff (not just Direc- 
tor of the Office) shall be hired by majority 
vote of the Joint Committee. Also, all of the 
duties of the Office as proscribed under S, 355 
are stricken with the exception of the gen- 
eral directive that the Office shall assist 
Members, committees, and officers of both 
houses “seeking competent personnel with 
specified qualifications and to furnish advice 
and information with respect to office man- 
agement procedures.” 

(Note.—Section not amended by Senate. 
See Final Report page 50; “3. An Office of 
Personnel and Office Management shall be 
established, This Office shall act as a central 
clearinghouse for job applications, to test 
applicants’ qualifications, and to assist Mem- 
bers or committees in their efforts to obtain 
competent employees. The Office shall also 
provide assistance to Members, on request, 
in adopting better office management prac- 
tices, in the efficient utilization of office 
equipment, and in improved handling of the 
Members’ workload.“) 


Sections 403, 405, 406, and 408—Powers of 
joint committee, records of joint commit- 
tee, transfer of function, expenses 
S. 355: Section 403 gives the Joint Com- 

mittee the usual powers to sit and act, re- 

quire attendance of witnesses, etc. Bill spec- 
ifies that recommendations made by the 

Joint Committee must have the approval of 

a majority of the committee’s members. 
Section 405 directs the Joint Committee to 

keep a record of its actions, including votes 

of members on roll call votes, to keep files, 
eto. 

Section 406 transfers to the Joint Com- 
mittee the functions, records, and property 
of the Joint Committee on Disposition of 
Executive Papers, (See under Sec. 404.) 

Section 408 provides that expenses of the 
Joint Committee will be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the House. 

Bolling: None of above applies. 

Reid: As per Bolling. 

Print No. 3: Sections 405, 406, and 408 are 
same as S. 355. In Section 403, S. 355 gives 
the Joint subpena power; Print No. 3 deletes 
that provision. 

(Nore.—No amendments to any of above by 
Senate. See Final Report page 46: “3, The 
functions of the Joint Committee on Dis- 
position of Executive Papers shall be trans- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations.”’) 


Contempt citations—Bolling bill only 


Section 403 of Bolling bill would amend 
the Rules of the House in order to provide 
that contempt citations issued by any com- 
mittee must be considered by the Rules 
Committee before action could be taken 
by the House. 

See Supplemental Views of Messrs. Curtis, 
Hall, and Cleveland, Final Report page 88, 
recommendation no. 7: 

“We recommend that all citations of con- 
tempt be referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Congressional Operations before they 
are reported to the floor of the House for 
further proceedings. 

“One of the necessary powers of any legis- 
lative body is to protect itself against acts 
designed to undermine and contravene its 
functions. The means employed by the Con- 
gress is through the contempt procedure, a 
procedure which calls to the attention of 
the Congress the act which threatens it and 
provides for punishment of the offender, 
either through the courts or through the 
bar of the House against which the con- 
tempt has been directed. 
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“Most contempts today arise from ac- 
tions of those called before committees of 
the Congress as witnesses. There is no need 
to call attention to the importance of our 
committee structure but the point that con- 
cerns us is the manner in which contempt 
citations are handled. 

“At present, it is the practice for the com- 
mittee which has been the subject of the 
act of contempt to serve as first judge of the 
matter. It is the committee itself which 
reports the matter to the parent body, act- 
ing as both victim and prosecutor. 

“We question both the soundness and the 
justice of such a procedure and for that rea- 
son we recommend that contempt citations 
be referred in each case to an impartial com- 
mittee—the Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations. This committee would 
screen the evidence and report its findings 
and recommendations to its parent body.” 


Smith-Curtis draft 


Draft material prepared on behalf of Mr. 
Smith (of California) and Mr. Curtis would 
extend to the Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations the following duties: To 
study and investigate— 

(1) lobbying activities under the Lobby- 
ing Act, 

(2) violations of the statutes prohibiting 
lobbying with moneys appropriated by the 
Federal Government, 

(3) Executive Branch publicity and propa- 
ganda activities and expenditures not spe- 
cifically authorized by law, and 

(4) activities designed to influence any 
Government agency in making recommenda- 
tions to Congress or in that agency’s rule- 
making or policymaking functions. 

(Norr.—More on above under comparison 
of Title V.) 

See Supplemental Views of Messrs. Curtis, 
Hall, and Cleveland, Final Report pages 
87-88, 

“2. Lobbying with appropriated moneys— 
The joint committee has made excellent rec- 
ommendations to tighten up the procedures 
governing lobbying by private organizations 
and interests. A complete job calls for en- 
forcement of the above-cited criminal stat- 
ute with respect to lobbying by the execu- 
tive branch. We urge the proposed Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations to 
study this matter and report to the Con- 
gress its recommendations for insuring en- 
forcement of Title 18.” 

See also in these Supplemental Views: rec- 
ommendations No. 1, for creation of “Com- 
mittees on Procedures and Policies” for Sen- 
ate and House; No. 11 re “Executive priv- 
ilege,” and No. 13 re “Bipartisanship of new 
joint committee,” Final Report pages 85-87 
and 91. 


Things That Count 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, once again 
an advertisement of the Warner & 
Swasey Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, appearing 
in U.S. News & World Report, sets the 
tone for a major concern of all Ameri- 
cans. This time it deals with a parents 
creed for young people soon to assume 
responsibility for managing a confused 
society. 

So often the advice of others than 
parents is heeded by youth. So often 
parents perhaps do not undertake to 
advise to the extent they should. But the 
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message of the following excerpt comes 

through loud and clear. It is worth the 

attention of everyone. 

I Want My Boy To HAVE ALL THE ADVAN- 
TAGES I Can GIVE HIM 


Such as having to earn his own allow- 
ance by running errands, cutting lawns. 

Such as getting good grades in school—get- 
ting them because he wants to, and because 
he knows what it would do to me if he 
didn't. 

Such as being proud to be clean and neat 
and decent. 

Such as standing up and standing proud 
when his country's flag goes by. 

Such as addressing elder friends of his par- 
ents as “sir” and ma' am“. 

Such as having to earn his own way in the 
world and knowing he has to prepare for it 
by hard work, hard study, and sacrificing 
some of the pleasures and ease his friends 
may get from too-indulgent parents. 

These are the advantages I want my son 
to have, because these are the things which 
will make him self-respecting and self-re- 
liant and successful. And that is the hap- 
piness I want him to have. 


VFW Conference 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we in Con- 
gress were happy to have with us this 
week delegations from the distinguished 
organization, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
who were in Washington for their an- 
nual conference. It is a pleasure for me 
to submit for reprinting in the RECORD, 
the statement of Joseph A. Scerra, com- 
mander in chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of 
Representatives, on March 12, 1968. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. SCERRA, COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, MARCH 12, 1968 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 

mittee, permit me to express my deep ap- 

preciation, as well as that of my fellow offi- 
cers and all the members of the Veterans of 

Foreign Wars of the United States for this 

opportunity to appear before your Commit- 

tee 


I shall, of course, direct the major portion 
of my comments to our views on veterans’ 
benefits and our legislative program. But due 
to the grave significance of the international 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, it 
is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and your 
distinguished committee will permit me to 
digress for a moment, in my initial remarks. 

As you know, this is the occasion of our 
annual conference of National and Depart- 
ment Officers. I am happy to report a most 
successful year. Our programs are going for- 
ward with dispatch. For the fourteenth con- 
secutive year we have increased our mem- 
bership. Our numbers will far exceed 1,400,- 
000 when we close our books this summer. 
My comrades who have filled this room to 
overflowing and their counterparts through- 
out the world are, of course, responsible. No 
Commander in Chief has ever had a more 
dedicated staff. 
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With me also, this morning, are fifty-four 
patriotic young Americans of whom we are 
very proud, They are the current winners of 
our annual Voice of Democracy Contest rep- 
resenting each of the fifty states, the District 
of Columbia, Korea, Okinawa, and the Canal 
Zone. Each of these young people has an 
opportunity to win one of five scholarships, 
totaling $13,500. The winners will be an- 
nounced at our Congressional Banquet to- 
night. 

For the record, I would like this Commit- 
tee to know that this year more than 400,000 
boys and girls from over 8,000 public, private 
and parochial schools took time from the 
regular activities of their busy lives to think, 
write and speak up on “Freedom’s Chal- 
lenge”. Additionally, you should know that 
the monetary value of scholarships and 
awards presented to contestants in this 
country and overseas by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and its Ladies Auxiliaries at the 
Post, County, District and State levels 
amounted to more than $200,000 this year. 
The Voice of Democracy Program is truly 
one of the largest scholarship award pro- 
grams available to the youth of our Nation. 

Certainly no one could wish more whole- 
heartedly than the members of this Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
my own organization, that there might be 
an end to war. But wishful thinking does not 
deter the communist aggressor from his goal 
of conquest. 

Once again we are engaged in armed con- 
flict on foreign soil—an undeclared war it is 
true, but one which surpasses in its violence, 
its casualties, its human suffering, and the 
personnel and equipment committed, all but 
three of the official wars in which this Nation 
has engaged. With tongue in cheek, I ex- 
clude Korea—for as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
from your own distinguished military rec- 
ord, and that of your gallant sons, war is war, 
regardless of the name we give it. 

More than half a million young Americans 
are presently fighting for human freedom in 
Vietnam. Fifty thousand stand precarious 
guard in Korea. A substantial portion of our 
fleet, and many of our aircraft ply the far 
reaches of the Pacific, where Red China girds 
her loins with nuclear power for the ultimate 
destruction of America. 

In the trembling bastion of freedom we 
call Europe, another 200,000 Americans honor 
our continuing commitment to NATO. 

Thus, there does not appear upon the 
preview of history, an honorable end to es- 
sential military service for the young men of 
this Nation. It is, therefore, the hope and 
the collective purpose of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars that certain improvements in 
veterans’ benefits may be effected, and made 
& permanent right of all veterans of either 
Wars or conflicts in our Nation’s cause. 

Your Committee has done much already 
to make this hope a reality of law. For this 
we thank you. 

I am sure that you in turn are familiar 
with the tremendous work being done by 
the men of our Rehabilitation Service under 
the dedicated leadership of Committee Chair- 
man Past Commander-in-Chief Joseph J. 
Lombardo and Director Norman Jones; of 
our Legislative Service under Legislative 
Chairman James E. Van Zandt, a Past Com- 
mander-in-Chief and a former member of 
Congress, and Legislative Director Francis 
Stover; of the perceptive contributions to 
National Security being made by our dis- 
tinguished National Security Committee un- 
der the guidance of Committee Chairman 
General Earl Rudder, President of Texas A & 
M University, and General J. D. Hittle; and 
the overall competence and intelligent super- 
vision of our Washington Office by Executive 
Director, Past Commander-in-Chief Cooper 
T. Holt. Again we thank you, for the cooper- 
ation you have given them. We are proud 
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of them, and we are equally proud of our 
long, productive, and amicable association 
with your Committee. 

It is no secret, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has steadfastly 
supported the President in our position in 
Southeast Asia. We may, on occasion, voice 
some variant view on military strategy, such 
as a blockade of North Vietnam, but we 
stand unflinchingly behind United States 
policy in Vietnam. It is, however, the number 
one concern of all our members that this con- 
flict be brought to an early and successful 
conclusion. We of the V.F.W. will never coun- 
tenance a substitution of the Dove for the 
Eagle as the Bird emblematic of this Great 
Nation, but neither will we view with favor 
an Eagle decimated by indecision and delay. 

For this reason, together with the lessons 
taught by the history we have made, we grow 
impatient with those who espouse the dogma 
of appeasement. We view with scorn the 
poor, pathetic creatures who wear men’s 
clothing, but refuse to serve their country. 
We take unyielding issue with those free- 
loaders of democracy who align themselves 
with draft dodgers, card burners, anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrators, and the communist dis- 
ciples of “Peace at any Price.” The creation 
and security of a strong and independently 
free nation in South Vietnam, standing as a 
bulwark against communist aggression, is of 
great importance to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the National Security of our 
Country. 

It was my great privilege and honor to be 
selected by the President to serve on the 
delegation which witnessed the free elections 
in that troubled land. Neither I nor the orga- 
nization I represent have any doubt what- 
ever as to the cause for which our young 
men fight. 

Upon my return from Vietnam I called our 
National Legislative and Security Commit- 
tees into session here in Washington. As you 
know, these committees are made up of dis- 
tinguished Americans. They have carefully 
analyzed the three hundred resolutions 
which our members adopted at our National 
Convention in New Orleans. It was their pur- 
pose to recommend a priority Legislative and 
Security Program for 1968, which would be 
truly representative of our organizational 
goals to the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress. This they have done, and that program 
has been officially approved. Each of you has 
been furnished with a copy. It would be 
deeply appreciated, Mr. Chairman, if a copy 
of that program, entitled “Top Priority Leg- 
islative and Security Goals of the V-F.W. for 
1968,” together with a digest of our VF. W. 
resolutions, might be made a part of my re- 
marks at this time. 

Thank you, sir. In addition, to augment 
those recommendations, I should like to 
stress a few remaining considerations: 

The second message on veterans which 
President Johnson sent to Congress on Jan- 
uary 30th was received with great enthusiasm 
by our members. We were pleased to note that 
this message recommended more varied as- 
sistance to Vietnam veterans than that en- 
joyed by the veterans of World War II and 
Korea. It did not, however, provide for im- 
mediate financial assistance upon termina- 
tion of military service. We of the VF. W. 
strongly favor the inclusion of mustering out 
pay, based upon the length of service and 
overseas duty. This was a benefit enjoyed by 
the veterans of previous wars, and one which 
proved extremely helpful upon the initial re- 
turn to civilian life. 

We are hopeful that a third message on 
veterans will be forthcoming from the Presi- 
dent, when he has received the recommenda- 
tions of his Advisory Commission, through 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

You will note that our priority legislative 
program contains seven basic points: Com- 
pensation, Pension, Veteran Preference, GI 
Bill, National Cemeteries, Medical Care, and 
a Senate Veterans Affairs Committee, com- 
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parable, we hope, in its dedication and serv- 
ice to both the veteran and the Nation, to 
this great Committee. 

Some of these have already been considered 
by the President in his message on veterans. 
Others, I feel certain, are being considered by 
the Veterans Advisory Commission. 

One program which was not mentioned by 
the President is compensation for the serv- 
ice-connected disabled, and the dependents 
of service-connected deceased. Although in- 
creases have been granted, the Compensa- 
tion Program has not kept pace with the 
ever-mounting costs of living in the Ameri- 
can economy during the past decade. The 
V.F.W. continues its support for the propo- 
sition that this program deserves the highest 
priority of favorable consideration. We be- 
lieve that such compensation payments 
should be well above government standards 
for other assistance programs. We believe 
also that payments for disability should re- 
fiect an extra measure of compensation for 
combat or extra-hazardous service. 

We do, however, especially commend your 
subcommittee on compensation and pen- 
sions for the many improvements and the 
cost of living pension increase which it rec- 
ommended, and which was approved by your 
full committee, and adopted last year. 

Again, in keeping with your commitment 
to prevent disproportionate losses in pen- 
sion payments because of Social Security 
and other income increases, your Pension 
Subcommittee has recommended a Bill 
(H.R. 12555 which will restructure the Pen- 
sion Program. This Bill should provide a so- 
lution to the recurring problems created for 
the veteran by a few dollars increase in re- 
tirement pay. We believe this Bill represents 
a giant stride in the right direction. 

The V.F.W. has been the leader for many 
years in the campaign to effect the continu- 
ation and expansion of our National Ceme- 
tery system. We vigorously opposed the pol- 
icy which closed five National Cemeteries 
and produced the illegal restrictive regula- 
tion which now bars the burial of most vet- 
erans at Arlington. 

We were happy to note that the President 
took the initial step essential to the reversal 
of this policy in his Message to Congress on 
January 30th, when he said: 

“Every veteran who wants it—those who 
risked their lives at Belleau Wood, Iwo Jima, 
and the DMZ—should have the right to 
burial in a National Cemetery situated rea- 
sonably close to his home. I have asked the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to make 
certain that the recommendation of the 
Commission include proposals to assure this 
or, 

The VF. W. is gratefully aware, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the important contribution you have 
made in this area by your willingness to 
assume jurisdiction of legislation dealing 
with National Cemeteries. It was your leader- 
ship which sparked the reversal of the closure 
policy, when you went before the rules com- 
mittee last year and convinced them that 
such legislation is primarily a veterans mat- 
ter within the province of your own Com- 
mittee. We now look forward with abiding 
faith that our own mandate of a National 
Cemetery in every state will one day be 
achieved. 

Veterans preference has always been a 
matter of paramount concern to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. It is one of the most pre- 
cious rights of the returning veteran. We 
are happy to note that now the President 
has expanded that concept—which hereto- 
fore has often been frustrated by the atti- 
tudes of certain individuals in high places. 
Veterans who left high school to join the 
armed forces will be given greater assist- 
ance than ever before, provided they demon- 
strate a desire to improve themselves by at- 
tending school on a part-time basis under 
the GI Bill. 

Time lost can never be regained, but the 
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programs approved by Congress will go a 
long way toward returning veterans to civil- 
ian life. 

Our organization rose to challenge the 
closing of thirty-two V.A. facilities in 1965. 
Congress having shared our concern, seven- 
teen of those facilities are still serving the 
veterans of this Nation. 

Despite the continuing increase in the 
number of veterans, there nevertheless has 
been a reduction in the number treated on 
a daily basis in our V.A. hospitals, There are 
many reasons for this. There is one, however, 
with which the V.F.W. particularly takes 
issue. I refer to the Economic Means Test”, 
which is a strong deterrent to many veterans 
who actually need the services of these hos- 
pitals. 

A year ago the Congress made provision 
for the use of V.A. hospitals on a beds avail- 
able basis by retired military personnel. These 
veterans are normally in far better eco- 
nomic circumstances than many civilian 
soldier veterans, they are not required to 
meet the “Economic Means Test” nor should 
they be required to do so, However, the same 
principle should apply to the civilian vet- 
eran, who enjoys none of the benefits of pro- 
fessional military tenure. He also should be 
freed from the stigma and disability of this 
test. 

We are also alarmed at the increasing 
evidence that medical care for veterans is 
not keeping pace with the high standards of 
university-type hospitals. The V.F.W. rec- 
ognizes this committee as the guardian of 
the medical program for veterans, and will 
be happy to join with it in any suggested 
effort to upgrade the medical program of the 
Veterans Administration, including facili- 
ties, equipment, and the appropriation of 
adequate funds to recruit and retain essen- 
tial medical personnel. 

These, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the Committee, are a few of our legislative 
goals for the current year. May I again ex- 
press our sincere gratitude and deep appre- 
ciation for this opportunity to appear before 
you, Many of us will be visiting with you 
individually throughout the day. 

And may we hope to return your hos- 
pitality in some small measure by playing 
host to each of you at our annual Congres- 
sional Banquet at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
tonight. All Members of the Congress are 
cordially invited. The dinner will begin 
promptly at seven—with a somewhat more 
relaxing interlude commencing at six. 

Thank you for your attention. 


The 50th Anniversary Dinner of the Baltic- 
American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
Held in Philadelphia on March 9, 1968 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
high honor and privilege to deliver the 
principal address at the 50th anniversary 
dinner of the Baltic-American Commit- 
tee held last Saturday evening, March 9, 
at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. 
The committee was also kind enough to 
present me with an award. 

I would like to include in the Recorp, 
Mr. Speaker, remarks delivered by the 
Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d’ 
Affaires a.i. of Lithuania, on that occa- 
sion; the citation for the award pre- 
sented to His Eminence John J. Cardinal 
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Krol of the Diocese of Philadelphia; a 
series of press releases issued by the Bal- 
tic-American Committee; a statement 
issued by Vice President HUBERT H. 
HumpeHrey for Baltic Freedom Day on 
June 12, 1966; a letter by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk of February 8, 1968, to 
Mr. Joseph Kajeckas on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence, and remarks delivered by 
Mr. Kajeckas at wreath-laying ceremony 
at the Liberty Bell on behalf of all three 
Baltic nations. 

The aforementioned material follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY JOSEPH KAJECKAS, 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES A. I. OF LITHUANIA, AT A 
BANQUET AT THE SHERATON HOTEL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., MARCH 9, 1968, IN COMMEMORA- 
TION OF THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE OF ESTONTA, 
LATVIA AND LITHUANIA 


It is an exaggeration to say that our 
gathering this evening marks a milestone in 
the history of civilization. We gather as peo- 
ples and friends of the Baltic republics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—countries 
which have become a paradigm of man in the 
twentieth century. The Baltic countries are 
a symbol and a challenge to all men, because 
their history in the twentieth century points 
up the undeniable fact that our era is an 
age of maximum danger, and an age of maxi- 
mum opportunity. 

That the twentieth century is an age 
of maximum opportunity is happily demon- 
strated by what the Baltic countries were 
able to accomplish during the first half of 
this century. After a hundred years and more 
of Russian Czarist domination, the Baltic 
countries in 1918 emerged from the darkest 
age of their history. They emerged to be- 
come the forerunners of that rage for free- 
dom which has since characterized the strug- 
gle and the pride of both nations and indi- 
viduals in this century. This century is, in- 
deed, a century of emergent nations and 
emergent individuals. 

The story of the Baltic states from 1918 
until 1940 is a fabulous success story—a story 
that is well told in the short and glowing 
account of the late American President, 
Herbert Hoover. He had been involved in ad- 
ministering a program of relief and rehabil- 
itation in the Baltic states at the very be- 
ginning of the period of independence, Later, 
he recounted his impressions of a later visit 
to the Baltic states in 1938: 

The standard of living in the Baltic states 
was about as high as any standard of living 
in Europe. The contrast with Russia was 
so great that Russian people were constantly 
attempting to escape from Russia into the 
Baltic states. I should say that those three 
states had made more progress from the very 
low beginning they had had 19 years before, 
than probably had ever been made by any 
series of states on record. 

Tragically, however, these successes of the 
Baltic states were to be short lived. The 
wanton disregard for human dignity and 
basic human rights which characterized the 
1940 Soviet aggression in the Baltic states 
is indicative of the fact that our century is, 
besides being an age of cpportunity, an age 
of maximum danger. The story of Stalin’s 
Russia is only matched for systematic de- 
struction of authentic human values by the 
record of Hitler's Germany. 

What is specifically endangered, finally, is 
man himself—man beyond the collectivity to 
which he is pledged: man in his elemental 
yearning for the safeguarding of his identity, 
his honorable loves, his honorable achieve- 
ments and commitments to value. It is a sign 
both of opportunity and danger that man 
today can almost reach the moon: his tech- 
nology and his systems can be liberating 
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forces, but the age of cybernetics and su- 

perior machines can also be the means of 

diminishing man, of making him smaller 
than he has ever been before. It was this in- 
sight into the modern predicament that led 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, the well known phys- 

icist, to sound an apocalyptic warning sev- 

eral years ago. In an address delivered to 
honor the second centennial of Columbia 

University, he described the desperate in- 

terior frustrations and struggles of a modern 

scientist: 

This is a world in which each of us, know- 
ing his limitations, knowing the evils of 
superficiality and the terrors of fatigue, will 
have to cling to what is close to him, to 
what he knows, to what he can do, to his 
friends and his tradition and his love, lest 
he be dissolved in a universal confusion and 
know nothing and love nothing. 

Those words of Robert Oppenheimer's are 
ominous words, yet they are hopeful words 
as well. They imply that man can not only 
endure but prevail if he clings to basic hu- 
man values, and the traditions in which 
such values are realized. 

That is what the present predicament of 
the Baltic states is all about. My own coun- 
try of Lithuania, for example, is possessed 
of an ancient heritage, an ancient language, 
and ancient culture. For at least two thou- 
sand years, Lithuanians have been 
of an ethnic and geopolitical identity. The 
burning question now is this: shall Lithuania 
live, or will it die, absorbed into the amoral 
system of the Soviet Union? Shall the Baltic 
nations survive as entities of free and inde- 
pendent people, or will they be swallowed 
up by the impersonal forces of the so-called 
status quo? 

I refuse to accept the latter alternative. 
Rather, I am encouraged to believe that the 
just cause of the Baltic states will ultimately 
prevail, I am especially encouraged to be- 
lieve that by the fact that we are all here 
tonight. Our common commitment and com- 
mon devotion to a just cause—the cause not 
only of the Baltic states but of worthy hu- 
man existence—will succeed. It will succeed 
especially because of our hearts and our 
hands and our voices. It will succeed be- 
cause of men such as Congressman Daniel 
Flood of Pennsylvania, who has always been 
such a true and devoted friend of the Baltic 
peoples. It will succeed because we are the 
type of men who have learned the sorrowful 
and hopeful lessons which this century has 
taught us, and because we have no illusions 
about the status quo. Rather, we know that 
our struggle is a fateful struggle for man’s 
dignity and the chance he has to reconstruct 
a sensible and peaceful world. We will suc- 
ceed in the spirit of Benjamin Franklin of 
Philadelphia, who said “We may make these 
times better if we bestir ourselves!“ 

THE BALTIc- AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF ESTONIA, LATVIA AND LITH- 
UANIA 

CITATION—HIS EMINENCE JOHN J. 
CARDINAL KROL 

His Eminence John Cardinal Krol is a ded- 
icated shepherd of his flock in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia and a shining example 
to all of the people regardless of creed, an- 
cestry or race. 

Since he became the Archbishop of Phil- 
adelphia in 1961 and was elevated to the 
position of Cardinal in 1967 his duties and 
obligations have been multiplying. At the 
present time he is the vice-president of the 
National Conference of American Catholic 
Bishops and recently received an appoint- 
ment from the Vatican to the Commission to 
Revise the Code of Canon Law. And yet Car- 
dinal Krol has found the time to work in the 
field of race relations, to labor on behalf of 
nationality groups, to give assistance to the 
downtrodden and the poor. 
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To the Baltic-Americans he is a constant 
source of inspiration in their efforts to remind 
the free world of the atrocities of Commu- 
nism against God and man in Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania. He has recognized the 
needs and purpose of the national parishes 
realizing that each nationality’s heritage en- 
riches the American way of life. He has en- 
couraged and supported St. Casimir’s College 
and Seminary in Rome which prepares priests 
for Lithuanian parishes in the United States 
and for Lithuania when her full religious 
freedom will once again be restored. When- 
ever requested he has proclaimed days of 
prayer for the persecuted faithful of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

Finally, His Eminence has blessed the work 
of the Baltic-American Committee and has 
greatly encouraged its efforts by agreeing to 
act as the Committee's honorary chairman. 

Therefore, in sincere appreciation, this 50th 
Anniversary Award is being presented to His 
Eminence John Cardinal Krol. 


Press RELEASE ISSUED IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
BY THE DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES or ESTONIA, LATVIA AND 
LITHUANIA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE COM- 
MEMORATION IN PHILADELPHIA OF THE FIF- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATIONS OF 
INDEPENDENCE OF ESTONIA, LATVIA AND 
LITHUANIA 
Fifty years ago, the Baltic countries of Es- 

tonia, Latvia and Lithuania declared their 

independence and liberated themselves from 
the control of Russia. 

In doing so, these three countries shook off 
over a hundred years of Russian Czarist dom- 
ination, and assumed their rightful place 
among the family of frec and independent 
nations. In the struggle for independence, 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
were inspired and guided by the spirit which 
had successfully prevailed in the United 
States—a spirit symbolized by the Liberty 
Bell enshrined in Philadelphia. That spirit 
of self-determination had been championed 
by such great American leaders as Woodrow 
Wilson at the close of the First World War, 
and earlier by Abraham Lincoln. 

In declaring their independence in the 
modern era, the three Baltic nations were 
fulfilling again the historical and geopolitical 
destinies which had, centuries before, made 
them instrumental factors in the shaping of 
modern Europe. And during the period of 
modern independence which began in 1918, 
the Baltic states achieved spectacular suc- 
cesses in the art of peaceful, democratic gov- 
ernment. Those successes were a fitting 
tribute to the democratic spirit of the free- 
dom-loving peoples of the Baltic nations; but 
these gains came to an abrupt end in the 
summer of 1940. 

In the summer of 1940, in utter disregard 
of numerous solemn international treaties 
and agreements which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence and territorial sovereignty of the 
Baltic states, the Soviet Union occupied and 
enslaved Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. The 
means of subjugation are now notorious— 
deportations, genocide, mock elections, and 
the degrading processes of totalitarianism. 
The fate of the Baltic republics has thus 
become a paradigm of Soviet duplicity and 
treachery. 

But the Baltic countries have never lost 
their will to regain their rightful freedom 
and independence. The people of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, whether in their 
homelands or abroad, continue to yearn and 
work earnestly for the day when their coun- 
tries can be free again. They are confident 
that the force of freedom is not a force that 
can be defeated. 

The government and people of the United 
States have steadfastly supported the just 
aspirations of the Baltic peoples to freedom; 
it is therefore fitting that this fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declarations of Independence 
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of the Baltic States be commemorated with 
honor and pride here in Philadelphia. The 
Baltic peoples are certain that the spirit of 
devotion to freedom, as symbolized by the 
Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, will continue 
to inspire the Baltic peoples and all peoples 
which have been cruelly enslaved by the 
Soviet Union. 


FLAGRANT SOVIET ATTEMPTS To PREVENT 
BALTIC INDEPENDENCE 


Some months after Lithuania, Estonia and 
Latvia had declared their independence, the 
Soviet Union openly launched attacks against 
the efforts of the three Baltic countries to 
establish their national states. As an example 
of the attitude of the Soviets, I might cite 
what Izvestia said on Christmas Day of 1918: 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania are directly 
on the road from Russia to Western Europe 
and therefore are a hindrance to our revolu- 
tion. This separating wall has to be destroyed. 
Soviet Russia must gain access to the Baltic 
coast and replant there the Red Flag of the 
proletarian revolution. Soviet troops must 
occupy Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. The 
Baltic Sea must become a Soviet Sea. 


SOVIET COMMITMENTS WHICH WERE LATER 
DISHONORED 


The seizure of the Baltic states by the 
Soviet Union in 1940 can truly be called 
“flagrant”, because rarely have small coun- 
tries been protected against a large neighbor 
by such a wealth of solemn agreements and 
treaties binding under international law, For 
example, in the case of my own country, 
Lithuania, Soviet commitments to honor 
Lithuanian sovereignty were carefully spelled 
out in a peace treaty, a treaty of nonaggres- 
sion, and a convention for the definition of 
the aggressor. The wording of these agree- 
ments left no doubt as to Soviet obligations. 
For example, the Peace Treaty which the 
Soviet Union and free Lithuania concluded 
in 1920 contained this wording: 

Russia recognizes without any reserve the 
Sovereignty and independence of the State of 
Lithuania with all juridical consequences re- 
sulting from such recognition and voluntarily 
and forever renounces all sovereign rights 
possessed by Russia over the Lithuanian peo- 
ple and territory. 


BALTIC PROGRESS DURING THE PERIOD OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


The progress which the Baltic countries 
made during the period of independence be- 
tween the world wars was really phenomenal 
progress. Spectacular strides were made in 
agriculture and land reform, industry, trans- 
portation, finance, social legislation, educa- 
tion and cultural progress. A short and 
glowing account of that progress was given 
a few years ago by the late President Herbert 
Hoover. He had been involved in administer- 
ing a program of relief and rehabilitation 
in the Baltic States at the very beginning 
of the period of independence. But then he 
recounted his impression of a later visit to 
the Baltic States in 1938: 

Russia at that time was drastically ra- 
tioning all food and clothing. They had an 
entirely unstable currency, if you could call 
it a currency at all. The Baltic States, in 
contrast, had a free economy. Their currency 
was stable, their currencies were convertible 
Anto gold, they were accepted all over the 
world. Their fiscal policies were all balanced, 
their industries were thriving; their agri- 
culture was making an astonishing progress. 
The result was that the standard of living 
in the Baltic states was about as high as 
any standard of living in Europe. The 
contrast with Russia was so great that Rus- 
sian people were constantly attempting to 
escape from Russia into the Baltic states. 
The contrast was enormous and I should say 
that those three states had made more 
progress from the very low beginning they 
had had 19 years before, than probably had 
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ever been made by any series of states on 
record. 

That was the late President Hoover's ac- 
count of independent Baltic progress, and 
I think it is a very concise and eloquent 
account. 


WHAT LENIN SAID ABOUT MILITARY OCCUPATION 


What happened in the Baltic states in 1940 
is adequately described by Nikolai Lenin 
himself, the founder of the Communist Rus- 
sian state. He had said the following: 

If a small or weak nation is not accorded 
the right to decide the form of its political 
existence by a free vote—implying the com- 
plete withdrawal of the troops of the in- 
corporating or merely strong nation—then 
the incorporation is an annexation, that is, 


an arbitrary appropriation of a foreign 
country, an act of violence. 


THE GROSSLY ILLEGAL CHARACTER OF THE SOVIET 
TAKEOVER 


The Soviets frequently try to justify their 
military takeover of the Baltic states on the 
grounds that free elections were held in- 
corporating the Baltic states into the Soviet 
Union. In fact, however, the type of elections 
which were held were typical Soviet elections, 
with one slate of candidates. There is a ma- 
cabre but amusing incident connected with 
those elections. Through some Soviet over- 
sight, a London newspaper published the 
Official results from a Russian news agency 
twenty-four hours before the polls were 
closed. That, in a nutshell, demonstrates 
what kind of treachery was perpetrated in 
the Baltic countries. 


WHAT A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE SAID ABOUT 
THE COMMUNIST TAKEOVER 


A Select Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion of the United States House of Represen- 
tatives submitted a report in 1954 which con- 
tained the following conclusion about the 
Soviet takeover in the Baltic countries: 

The evidence is overwhelming and conclu- 
sive that Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were 
forcibly occupied and illegally annexed by 
the USSR. Any claims by the USSR that the 
elections conducted by them in July 1940 
were free and voluntary or that the resolu- 
tions adopted by the resulting parliaments 
petitioning for recognition as a Soviet Re- 
public were legal are false and without 
foundation in fact. 


WHAT SUMNER WELLES SAID ON BEHALF OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1940 


On July 23, 1940, Acting Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles issued a statement on behalf 
of the government. It read in part: 

The people of the United States are op- 
posed ... to any form of intervention on 
the part of one state, however powerful, in 
the domestic concerns of other sovereign 
states, however weak, ... The United States 
will continue to stand by these principles, 
because of the conviction of the American 
people that unless the doctrine in which 
these principles are inherent once again gov- 
erns the relations between nations, the rule 
of reason, of justice, and of law—in other 
words, the basis of modern civilization 
itself— cannot be preserved. 


STATEMENT BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, FOR BALTIC FREEDOM Day, 
JUNE 12, 1966 
Freedom and nationhood are rightly prized 

throughout the world. The peoples of Estonia, 

Latvia and Lithuania cherish—with particu- 

lar fervor—the ideals of liberty and sov- 

ereignty. 

On the occasion of Baltic Freedom Day, 
1966. Americans of every ancestry extend 
greetings to our fellow citizens of Baltic de- 
scent and to their kinsmen abroad. 

The U.S. Government is committed now, 
as in the past, to the right of self-determi- 
nation of the Baltic and all other peoples. 
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Our Government has soundly refused 
either to condone or to accept the forced 
illegal annexation of the Baltic Nations and 
their territories into the Soviet Union. To 
the contrary, throughout the forums of the 
world, including the United Nations, we have 
repeatedly reaffirmed the right of Baltic peo- 
ples to restoration of sovereignty. 

So, too, we continue to recognize the dip- 
lomatic and consular representatives of the 
pre-World War II Baltic Governments. 

Reliable reports confirm that the Baltic 
peoples do continue to revere their respec- 
tive national and cultural traditions. Despite 
alien occupation, oppression and mass de- 
portation, the love of liberty burns strongly 
in Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian hearts. 
We Americans deeply respect these brave 
peoples for their steadfast devotion to free- 
dom. The United States re-pledges itself to 
the universal principles of independence, per- 
sonal liberty and human dignity. 

At this very time, in another part of the 
world, the sovereignty of another small na- 
tion—Viet Nam—is crucially at stake. Brave 
American fighting forces, as well as civilians, 
are giving their all for Vietnam's freedom. 
In this spirit, we re-dedicate ourselves anew 
to the cause of freedom everywhere. 


Tue SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 8, 1968. 
Mr. JOSEPH KAJECKAS, 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim of the Legation 
of Lithuania, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: On the Occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of Lithuania’s 
independence, I am very pleased to extend 
to you best wishes on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

Throughout its long and proud history, the 
Lithuanian nation has endured with forti- 
tude many periods of trial and alien rule. 
Unhappily, in our own time, Lithuania’s re- 
establishment as an independent state was 
followed only twenty-two years later by its 
forcible incorporation into the Soviet Union. 
The Lithuanian people have responded to 
this situation through the years with un- 
yielding courage and unfaltering hope for 
freedom and national independence. The firm 
purpose with which the Lithuanians both at 
home and abroad nave struggled to preserve 
their national heritage is the best assurance 
of their survival as a nation. 

Americans look with understanding and 
sympathy upon the just aspirations of the 
Lithuanian people to determine freely their 
own destiny. The United States Government, 
by its continued nonrecognition of the forci- 
ble incorporation of Lithuania, affirms its be- 
lief in Lithuania's right of self-determina- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 


STATEMENT BY J. KAJECKAS AT WREATH-LAYING 
CEREMONY BY THE LIBERTY BELL, ON BE- 
HALF OF ALL THREE BALTIC REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
We are all very proud to participate in 

this ceremony at the Liberty Bell. During 
the happy days when my own country, Lith- 
uania, enjoyed free and independent life in 
this century, the people of my country had 
their own Liberty Bell, a replica of this his- 
torical Bell, and on it was inscribed: “He 
who is not willing to fight for freedom is not 
worthy of its blessings.” Generation after 
generation of my own countrymen have dem- 
onstrated heroism in fighting for freedom, 
and so have the peoples of Estonia and Lat- 
via. That is the spirit that brings us all here 
today. We are proud of what our countries 
were able to accomplish during the period 
of independence that began for our countries 
in 1918, and we and all our countrymen are 
determined that Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania will be free again. 
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The New Communist Scheme for Greece 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have indicated on previous occasions, our 
concern with our NATO alliance compels 
us to objectively remain alert to develop- 
ments within each of the allied nations. 
The increasing Soviet role in the Medi- 
terranean emphasizes the extreme geo- 
graphical importance of Greece as a free 
world bastion; therefore, I feel it most 
timely that the Greek Press of Chicago 
discussed in the following detailed edi- 
torial commentary on February 28, the 
latest Communist moves in that area. 

The editorial follows: 


THE New COMMUNIST SCHEME FOR GREECE 


The international communist conspiracy 
finally succeeded in bringing America to a 
point where, deeply involved in a land war 
in Asia, would be lacking the strength, vigor 
and willingness to entangle itself in similar 
situations anywhere else in the world. Thus, 
the field remains wide open for communism 
to move in at will. 

The test was already made and proved suc- 
cessful for the communists. We have only to 
compare two revealing incidents: the inci- 
dent in the Gulf of Tonkin and the Pueblo 
incident. 

Two American destroyers were attacked by 
communists in the Gulf of Tonkin and as 
a result we have more than half a million 
men fighting in Viet Nam for years. 

An American ship was recently captured 
with its crew in North Korea. Ang we do not 
retaliate to free the men and the ship. 

Communism is now free to move anywhere 
and is moving. The big move is witnessed 
today in the Mediterranean. The Soviet naval 
build-up is continuing at full swing. Soviet 
ships freely and continuously pass through 
the Dardanelles. Arab nations controlling the 
entire southern shores of the Mediterranean 
are welcoming the Russian fleet. Malta an- 
nounced the other day that the Soviets may 
avail themselves at the naval facilities for- 
merly used by the British. There is always a 
communist submarine base in operation in 
Albania and Yugoslavia provides other Adri- 
atic bases to communism. 

Two submarines—a French and an Israeli— 
vanished mysteriously in the Mediterranean, 
almost at the same time, in recent weeks and 
Morton A. Kaplan, University of Chicago po- 
litical science professor and chairman of the 
University’s Committee on International Re- 
lations, was reported by the Chicago press as 
having reasons to suspect the submarines 
may have been destroyed by a new and super- 
secret weapon the Russians are now testing. 
Whether it is a pure speculation or not it is 
beside the point. The point is that the So- 
viets flatly announced they are in the Medi- 
terranean—and everywhere for that matter— 
to stay. 

The question is: are they going to stay or 
are they going to spread? 

As the Free World shrinks and shrinks and 
shrinks as a result of British withdrawals, 
French opposition and European unwilling- 
ness to share the burden of its defense, as 
America is deeper and deeper and deeper 
submerged in a blood-letting land war on 
Asiatic soil, communism moves in to fill the 
vacuum in the abandoned areas and neu- 
tralize the remaining. 

There is not a single government in Scan- 
dinavia today willing to challenge commu- 
nism. Some Scandinavian governments are 
already controlled by the communists and 
leftists have a decisive voice in the balance. 
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Red bombers appeared off Newfoundland 
recently, within 70 miles of the North Ameri- 
can mainland, Moscow says it cannot restrain 
Syria who wants renewal of the hostilities 
with Israel, while Jordanian forces are resum- 
ing the fighting. A South Yemen people's re- 
public was quietly created at Aden without 
opposition and the Sudanese airfields are 
now available to the Red airforce. The Mala- 
gasy republic is wooed by the Russians. The 
Iranian government turns to the Kremlin for 
arms and war is extended to Laos. 

In the meantime, Russian army maneuvers 
in the Balkans last fall were the most ex- 
tensive since the end of World War II. 

Anti-American demonstrations are the or- 
der of the day in many capitals of the Free 
World. They were recently witnessed in coun- 
tries considered as staunch allies of the U.S. 
such as Turkey. And they were the bread and 
butter of communists and so-called “center 
union” coalitions in Greece, before the April 
21, 1967 military take-over put an end to 
them. 

Yet, Greece is today the front line of the 
Soviet push. Communism is training and 
arming the thousands of its Greek disciples 
who fied the country following their total 
defeat in 1950 and the thousands of the 
Greek children who were kidnapped behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The mass kidnapping of these thousands 
of Greek children was a clear indication of 
the communist plans for Greece, It was a 
stern warning that the communists will come 
back to try again to take over Greece and 
those children will be used to this end. All 
information coincides that the kidnapped 
children are submitted to continuous and 
thorough training in guerilla warfare and 
intense indoctrination to communist ideals. 
In 1967, the military take-over in Greece and 
the smashing victory of the Israeli forces dis- 
rupted the communist time table for a com- 
plete domination in the Mediterranean, But 
the Soviets were quick in recovery and as 
long as we continue our preoccupation in 
Viet Nam the opportunity for a new commu- 
nist try in the Mediterranean remains an ir- 
resistible temptation for the Kremlin. 

The international communist conspiracy 
for a world domination is a basic premise of 
the U.S. and Free World foreign policy. To 
contain it we committed ourselves totally. 
We have no illusions that a communist move 
anywhere in the world may be unrelated to 
the general strategy of communism. Com- 
munists in Viet Nam cannot fight without 
Soviet arms. They can only fight as long as 
the Soviets want them to fight and we should 
have no illusion of the nature of the con- 
flict. The Viet Nam war is a war between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union in which others 
are fighting for the Russians. The same holds 
for any communist move anywhere and the 
picture becomes very clear when we have an 
answer to this simple question: What kind 
of a world would it be if, for any reason, the 
U.S. is defeated? There should be no doubt 
that it would be a world dominated by the 
Kremlin, 

With this background and these thoughts 
in mind let us take another close look in 
what the communists are now trying to do in 
regards to Greece. 

“Democracy must be restored to Greece 
and we have to do it now. Greeks are tor- 
tured and every political element of Greece 
from the King and Karamanlis to the ex- 
treme left, representing 99% of the Greek 
People are in accord for a united front 
against the Junta.” 

This is the new platform communism uses 
in its continuing effort to enslave Greece. It 
is a platform that may convince a lot of 
Americans to subscribe to the new move- 
ment. Especially the ignorants. Because those 
who follow the Greek political scene closely 
know better. 

Every Greek and most of the Greek- 
Americans know the truth and the basic 
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facts. They know that the King still is the 
King. He receives his salary and is under 
the obligation under the existing Constitu- 
tion to cooperate with and follow the di- 
rectives of the present Government, Kara- 
manlis and his party leaders would not join 
forces with the communists under any cir- 
cumstances. Even George Papandreou and, 
certainly, every conservative element in the 
Center Union coalition never subscribe to 
the communist plan. Neither did any seg- 
ment of the organized Greeks home or 
abroad. The platform therefore is 100% com- 
munistic. It is doubtful if Andres Papan- 
dreou himself, who comes to Chicago to 
teach economics—as his sponsors claim—will 
manage to campaign politically since he 
seems to subscribe to the communist scheme. 

Our task therefore, as Americans and 
Greek-Americans is very simple. We should 
remain vigilant. We should expose the com- 
munist conspiracy at all times. As long as 
the communist plans are fully understood 
and exposed communism has no chance to 
prevail in Greece. 


Okolehao: Hawaii’s Drink of Kings 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as we 
shiver from the cold of a late winter 
snow here in the Nation’s Capital, I wish 
to call attention to a product which 
evokes all the warmth and pleasure of 
a tropic isle—and that is, Hawaii's “drink 
of kings,” okolehao. 

This refreshing liquor, distilled from 
the sacred ti root, was first made in 
Hawaii nearly 200 years ago. Okolehao 
was soon adopted as the national drink 
of Hawaii and, in fact, there was a time 
when it rivaled sugar and pineapple as 
a trademark of the island State. 

Since ancient times, the ti plant has 
been a symbol of peace among the Poly- 
nesian people, and it was used as a flag 
of truce during time of war. Early 
Hawaiians revered ti plants as sacred, 
and they are still used around Hawaiian 
homes to guard against evil and unhappy 
spirits. 

It is interesting to note, also, that the 
coolness of fresh ti leaves is highly rec- 
ommended to draw off the pains of ach- 
ing foreheads, which might occur should 
one imbibe too heavily of beverages 
which do not produce the same happy 
results as those which come from the 
beverage of the ti root. 

Okolehao, a compound Hawaiian lan- 
guage word, took its name from the 
shape of the large iron pots—‘“okole” for 
bottom, and “hao” for iron—in which it 
was originally distilled. The pots were 
obtained from the early whaling ships, 
and historians credit one William Ste- 
venson as the first who introduced this 
mode of distilling during the reign of 
Kamehameha I. 

Today, ti root okolehao is the best ever 
made in Hawaii—and this is due prin- 
cipally to the efforts of Richard K. Kim- 
ball, the able and energetic president of 
Ti Root Okolehao Hawaii, Inc. 

Most of the ti root is harvested in 
Waipio Valley, where once lived the kings 
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of old Hawaii. After processing in the 
modern distillery located high in the up- 
lands of Kona, on the island of Hawaii, 
the drink is then shipped to Honolulu for 
bottling and marketing. 

Okolehao has a flavor all its own. Per- 
haps the most eloquent tribute paid to 
okolehao came from the noted author 
Christopher Morley who wrote: 


As medicine for the four horsemen that 
ride mankind (Pain, Fatigue, Boredom, Fore- 
boding) it is one of the Pacific’s great gifts. 


For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may not know about this ancient liq- 
uor with a thoroughly modern taste, I 
wish to make a recent article about oko- 
lehao a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

At the same time, I invite my col- 
leagues to try okolehao for themselves to 
learn why it won a prize for Hawaii in 
the Paris Exposition of 1889, and why it 
is still regarded as the unsurpassed spir- 
its of aloha” among connoisseurs of fine 
liquor the world over. 

The article, “Okolehao: Out of Limbo 
and Back Into Limelight,” from the 
Tuesday, February 20, 1968, issue of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, follows: 


OxKOLEHAO: OUT OFP LIMBO AND BACK INTO 
LIMELIGHT 

There was a time when okolehao as a 
trademark of Hawail rivaled sugar, pine- 
apples and Duke Kahanamoku. 

In its heyday, this product of the Islands, 
a liquor fermented from the root of the ti 
plant, won a coveted prize at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1898. 

Now it’s making a comeback after years in 
limbo, 

Last year Richard K. Kimball purchased a 
controlling interest in Ti Root Okolehao 
Ine. 

Kimball is a former owner of the Haleku- 
lani Hotel. 

“The Tuesday night cocktail hour was a 
regular feature at the hotel,” he said. “I 
served all the usual drinks like whisky, bour- 
bon and vodka. 

“But many tourists asked me why we 
didn’t have any Island drinks.” 

So Kimball began introducing okolehao at 
the parties. 

“The result was fantastic,” he said. “Every- 
body ignored the other drinks and stayed 
with okolehao all night.” 

Kimball bought into Ti Root Okolehao 
Hawaii Inc. about two years ago when it 
seemed the company might go under. His 
infusion of capital saved the firm and left 
him with majority ownership. 

A new process to darken okolehao was 
discovered recently. Kimball says this has 
improved the flavor of the Hawaiian drink. 

He also plans to market a colorless version 
to be known as “luau oke.” It will be 20 per 
cent okolehao and 80 per cent cane, 

Kimball advises his guests to mix okolehao 
with passion orange, 

“That makes a smooth drink—and a real 
Island drink,” he said. 

Since ancient times the ti plant has been a 
symbol of peace among the Polynesian 
people. 

It was used as a flag of truce during war 
time. 

Ti plants, used in abundance at luaus, 
were and still are planted around Hawaiian 
homes to guard against evil and unhappy 
spirits 

The coolness of fresh ti leaves is highly 
recommended to draw off the pains of aching 
foreheads. 

Okolehao was first made in Hawaii ap- 
proximately 150 years ago. 

Early writers on the Islands trace it to one 
Long Willie Stephenson who is supposed to 
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have arrived in Honolulu from Australia at 
the time of Kamehameha I. His nickname 
was John Okolehao” because of his capacity. 

Peter Corney, an eyewitness to production 
in Hawaii in 1818, told how the native 
Hawaiians pounded the baked ti roots with 
stone poi pounders, mixed it in a barrel or 
on the bottom of an old canoe, “till the mass 
was in a state of fermentation.” 

“To my mind, okolehao is the only genuine 
Hawaiian drink,” Kimball said. 


American Policy in Vietnam—Appearance 
of Dean Rusk 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, uncon- 
firmed reports that the administration 
is planning a substantial increase in our 
troop commitment in Vietnam are echo- 
ing through the Congress. It is indicated 
that the United States is giving consid- 
eration to the deployment of an addi- 
tional 200,000 to Vietnam, 

I rise, Mr. Speaker, in opposition. My 
objection and deep concern over this 
matter stems from military reports that 
the enemy in this type of guerrilla war 
can successfully neutralize the impact of 
our escalation by adding one man for 
every 10 or 20 men the United States 
commits. Also, since any substantial in- 
crease in American forces will require 
many months, it would be simple for the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese to 
piecemeal meet our escalation. 

The net effect then, of such an in- 
crease in our troop commitment, will be 
a continuation of the debilitating stale- 
mate with which we are now faced. 
Moreover, escalation will place that 
stalemate at a more dangerous level. We 
must, therefore, reject this unsuccessful 
policy of “more of the same.” 

The North Vietnamese, despite our 
bombing raids and despite our defense 
positions along the northern and west- 
ern borders of South Vietnam, have had 
little difficulty maintaining their troop 
strength. Even their losses during the re- 
cent Tet offensive have been replaced. 
If we raise the stakes through escalation, 
more troops, we must recognize that the 
enemy is prepared to meet any such 
escalation. We do not want a “numbers 
game” with the North Vietnamese and 
the administration must understand the 
intensity of the American people’s re- 
solve on this matter. 

That resolve is: We do not want more 
of the same; we do want alternatives, 
new ideas leading to an end of this 
torturous struggle. 

I would repeat a plan I have offered 
to President Johnson for deescalation 
of the war. Implementation of this plan 
will mean a major step has been taken 
toward a just peace, instead of another 
step along the road to an expanded war. 

First. Recognizing that civic action 
leading to the establishment of economic 
and social viability is essential if the 
South Vietnamese population is to know 
democracy in concrete terms. I have sug- 
gested that we enlist civilian civic action 
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teams from other Asian nations to aid in 
the vital pacification program. 

Second. South Vietnamese troops now 
unsuccessfully engaged in pacification 
could be released from that assignment 
and take a rightful role in the static 
positions along the DMZ and Laotian 
and Cambodian borders. This is basically 
the South Vietnamese war and the 
American forces have undertaken a dis- 
proportionate amount of dangerous mis- 
sions. 

Third. American forces should revert 
to securing vital high population areas 
and fulfilling the rightful role as an ad- 
visory and supply force. This is the role 
we had prior to escalation; it is our prop- 
er role. According to a poll reported in to- 
day’s New York Times such a plan would 
have the immediate support of 69 per- 
cent of the American population. 

The quest, Mr. Speaker, is for deesca- 
lation; for a reassessment of our role in 
light of our responsibilities; for a review 
of the priorities facing the American 
people. The high aims of the administra- 
tion and the integrity and responsibility 
of the American people will not be met 
by escalation ad infinitum. 


Coral Gables High School Honor Students 
Visit Washington 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE,HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, it was my privilege to welcome 
to Washington an intelligent and aware 
group of young men and women from the 
Youth for Good Government and the 
Social Studies Honor Society of Coral 
Gables High School, Coral Gables, Fla. 
This group, unlike many others which 
visit Washington, came not to see the 
sights but to complement their classroom 
training with close-range observation of 
our Government in action. 

Mr. Speaker, the cooperation of many 
outstanding leaders, like yourself, afford- 
ed these young people the unique educa- 
tional opportunity of discussing today's 
issues with the actual members and offi- 
cials of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

While in Washington, the Coral Gables 
students had the privilege of meeting 
Speaker JohN McCormack, the majority 
whip, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Congressman HaLe Boccs, and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, GERALD R. Forp. In 
addition, the Florida group met with Sec- 
retary of Transportation Alan C. Boyd, 
Supreme Court Justice Byron R. White, 
Presidential Assistant Barefoot Sanders, 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Philip Brownstein, and 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General John 
McDonough. Other meetings were held 
with various officials of the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the Voice of America. 
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I want to express my great apprecia- 
tion to all concerned for the time taken 
from busy schedules to meet with this 
fine group of young citizens. With the 
benefits of such outstanding educational 
opportunities, these students from Coral 
Gables High School returned to Florida, 
Iam certain, with a fuller understanding 
of what democracy is and of how their 
Government operates. 

The following list names the chaperons 
and students from Coral Gables High 
School who visited Washington from 
January 29 through February 2, 1968: 

CHAPERONES 


Mrs. Molly Brilliant, Mr, Jack Robin, Mr. 
Jeffrey Rosinek, Miss Katharine Valletta. 


STUDENTS 


Priscilla Adams, Vicki Alexander, Marc 
Baskin, Susan Benjamin, Martin Bilsker, 
Maxine Cohen, Diana Cormier, Tracey Cor- 
win, Randy Coverman. 

Laura Gabe, Margaret Good, Gary Good- 
win, Alan Greenberg, Lee Harrison, Elayne 
Herris, Tamara Hoffman, Joan Horwich. 

Bruce Jamison, Karen Lee Jones, Ralph 
Kazer, Deborah Kindler, Lynn Klein, Abby 
Kolber, Mark Lomaskin, Janis McKinley. 

Gina Nicholas, Gary Ottenberg, Ronald 
Phinney, James Pickar, Richard Bruce Rosen, 
Karen Lee Rosendorf, Bonnie Rosenstein, 
Stefanie Ross, 

Richard Saffir, Sherril Siegel, Eric Smith, 
Ronald York Stillman, Jr., Stella Stitsky, 
Maria Suarez, Barbara Weisglass, Scott Weiss, 
Carla West, Peggy Ulrich, Alan Jay Yesner, 
Evan Zagoria. 


President Acts to Meet District’s 
Critical Housing Needs 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr, JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has proposed imaginative pro- 
grams in his message on the District of 
Columbia to help meet the critical need 
for decent, low-cost housing in Wash- 
ington. 

For generations thousands of Wash- 
ington families have known only sub- 
standard housing—poorly heated, poorly 
insulated, and rat infested. 

During the Johnson years substantial 
progress has been made. The District has 
often led the Nation in pioneering hous- 
ing programs. The first Turnkey project 
in the United States—engaging private 
aa in public housing—was built 

ere. 

The first new community constructed 
on surplus Federal land will be erected 
in the District. And Washington was 
selected for a model cities project to 
renew entire neighborhoods. 

The President has now built on these 
successes in his message. He has pledged 
to end retaliatory evictions of tenants 
who report housing code violations, so 
that intimidation of residents will 
promptly end. 

In addition, the President has devel- 
oped a program to encourage nonprofit 
sponsors to develop low and moderate 
income housing for the people of the 
District. The District government would 
be empowered to advance “seed money” 
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for the early stages of development and 
a revolving fund for the program would 
be established—financed by unclaimed 
property in the District. 

These programs will bring the 800,000 
residents of the District closer to the 
day we all hope for—the day when every 
citizen in our Nation’s Capital will have 
a decent place to live. 

We must act boldly to bring this day 
closer. 


Vietnam: A Christian’s Conscience 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, last November 27 and 28, the South- 
ern California Clergy and Laymen Con- 
cerned About Vietnam sponsored in- 
formal and unofficial public hearings in 
Los Angeles on the Vietnam war prob- 
lem. I was privileged to participate in 
the conducting of those hearings. In the 
testimony given during the 2-day session 
was a statement of Christian conscience 
by an outstanding Episcopal layman, Dr. 
George Gibbs, professor of economics 
and accounting at Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Gibbs’ statement is an excellent 
expression of the increasing moral con- 
cern among our citizens about the Viet- 
nam disaster. I commend the reading of 
this statement to my fellow Congress- 
men. I do not believe that any nation 
can long continue a policy that the peo- 
ple hold to be immoral without some 
serious consequences, 

With unanimous consent I offer this 
statement for insertion in today’s REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

VietnaM—A CHRISTIAN’s CONSCIENCE 
(By George Gibbs, C.P.A., Ph. D.) 

If there is one thing about American 
policy in Vietnam that is clear above all 
others, it is this: it is immoral. It is im- 
moral by any and all standards of morality; 
national, international and religious. Nearly 
all religious leaders of all faiths are in agree- 
ment on this point.* “For what is a man prof- 
ited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?”* One of the clearest 
statements has come from the National 
Council of Churches which urged “Taking 
Risks for Peace.“ I am proud that the 
Council of the Episcopal Diocese of Los 
Angeles, of which I am a member, specifically 
endorsed the stand of the National Council 
and so advised President Johnson last De- 
cember.’ 

When American soldiers are dying on the 
battlefield, loyal citizens do not like to op- 
pose their own government, But noble sacri- 
fice does not dignify an ignoble cause. I do 
not defend the Communists or those who 
support them. But neither do I want to kill 
them, and I do not want our boys to be killed 
by them, especially not as part of an opera- 
tion which violates the very precepts for 
which our country stands. If American sol- 
diers are being shot, it is only because they 
are there, in Vietnam, 10,000 miles away from 
our shores, shooting at the Vietnamese. I 
respect the patriotism and the heroism of our 
men fighting in Vietnam, utilizing, as they 
must as long as the war continues, all of the 
powerful weapons of destruction the great- 
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est power on earth can provide them. But one 
must also respect the patriotism and heroism 
of our Vietnamese adversaries, fighting 
against fantastic odds and representing a 
country so small it could be tucked away ina 
corner of one of our states. What has be- 
come of the great American sense of fair 
play? 

As a veteran of four years of World War II, 
I believe in defending our country.“ The 
Vietnamese we are killing are not endanger- 
ing the United States. It is we who are 
endangering Vietnam, North or South, en- 
dangering the very existence of any kind of a 
Vietnam. We are making a wasteland of both 
the North and the South and in the process 
destroying an entire people, a people with a 
history and culture many hundreds of years 
older than our own, Support of a democracy 
is a great cause, but everyone knows there 
has been no real democracy in Vietnam, 
either South or North, and it is precisely our 
military policies there, our killing of those 
we profess to want to help, the deepening 
hatred resulting from our assault on one 
group of Vietnamese in the name of another, 
that is the greatest impediment to the de- 
velopment of democracy. Military power is 
not enough, it never has been, it never will 
be and no amount of beating a people to 
their knees will achieve a free society, one in 
which we have already inculcated a hatred 
and bitterness which will haunt us for gen- 
erations. 

The only conceivable excuse for this action 
of ours, which violates every Christian norm, 
is that our leaders think it somehow serves 
the national interest of the United States. 
I do not agree that it serves the national 
interest of the United States, however one 
defines it. Many of us so witnessed in “An 
Appeal to Conscience.“ “ There can be no 
political advantage in fighting a war which 
we can't win and which involves us more 
every day in the dangers of World War III. 
But even if there were a narrow political 
advantage, our policy in Vietnam is harm- 
ful to the real interest of the United States. 
The political philosophy of our country has 
always been based on Christian moral prin- 
ciples and ideals. If we abandon these, and 
if any sizeable segment of our people cease 
to believe in them, then we have lost a critical 
ingredient of a democratic society. 

Our policy in Vietnam is making a mockery 
of the very moral principles and high ideals 
that are the fiber of America. We have 
brought on our heads almost universal con- 
demnation from abroad. Increasingly our 
own people see the ever-widening gap be- 
tween what we profess and what we do. I 
don't think we can “win” the war in Vietnam 
in any meaningful way. But even if we should 
be able to win it, militarily by still further 
escalation, we will have destroyed them and 
ourselves in the process. Christianity has 
always had to wage war against militarism. 
One cannot profess to believe in God whose 
son taught “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” and also said “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.”® 
These are abiding truths which still reign 
long after the Hitlers of history are dead and 
forgotten. 

More than seven hundred people in Clare- 
mont and Pomona Valley, where I live, have 
already joined in a “Community Council for 
Opposition to the War in Vietnam.” Such 
groups are arising all over the nation as 
our citizens feel stronger tugs of conscience. 
They have called for immediate and uncon- 
ditional cessation of our bombing in both 
North and South Vietnam; negotiations 
among all parties to the conflict; which 
means including the National Liberation 
Front, leading to a prompt cessation of hos- 
tilities; withdrawal of our forces from Viet- 
nam; and elaboration of a new defense policy 
in the Pacific to avoid future Vietnams. 
This is a policy that would be not only 
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morally just but also in the national interest 
of the United States “Therefore let's help 
stop this ‘war’ before any more Americans, 
their allies, or Vietnamese are wounded or 
killed whether it be by bullets, Napalm, ‘A’ 
bombs or other death dealing vehicles,” 12 

The old testament writers gave us the 
same good advice many years ago when they 
wrote: 

“They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruninghooks: 
nations shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 13 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget.” ™ 

How much easier to ignore our consciences 
and drift with the crowd lulled to accept the 
inevitability of war, dissent put down with 
sly murmurs and lately open shouts of trea- 
son, 

Are all brave men to be condemned by 
official yammerings for daring to raise a ques- 
tion as to the basic immorality engaged in 
by those who play a gigantic evil game of 
mass murder in the name of brotherhood? 

With Rudyard Kipling I pray: 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
in reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! Amen,” . 
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More Threats of Civil Disobedience 
HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
at a press conference yesterday, accord- 
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ing to a news article on page B1, con- 

tinued on B12, column 5, in the March 

13 edition of the Washington Post, Mr. 

Julius W. Hobson, an employee of the 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, charged that the Federal Gov- 

ernment discriminates against Negroes 

in its hiring and promotion and that he 
plans to circulate a petition to that effect 
among employees of Federal agencies. If 

Mr. Hobson had stopped at this point, 

there would be little criticism to be 

found against him. However, he is quoted 
in the Washington Daily News, March 

13, page 16, as saying that if he gets no- 

where with these tactics, he will consider 

civil disobedience tactics in Federal 
buildings. Similar statements were made 
by him on a TV newsbroadcast over 
channel 4, March 12, at 11 p.m. With 
remarks and threats of this kind, I find 
a great deal wrong. While no one in this 
country would deny the constitutional 
right to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances, no one has a constitutional right 
to a Government job. It seems that any- 
one who would advise employees of Fed- 
eral agencies to interfere with the daily 
operation of the Government is going 
beyond his constitutional rights and it is 
something to which we should not close 
our eyes and ears. I certainly believe that 
the Government that employs Mr. Hob- 
son should investigate his activities and 
that if he is found to be breaking the 
law, this would constitute sufficient 
grounds for his dismissal from Govern- 
ment service and possible prosecution. 

Therefore, I am requesting that the At- 

torney General, the Civil Service Com- 

mission, and the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, where Mr. Hob- 

son is employed, make an investigation 

into his activities and his statement that 
he would consider civil disobedience tac- 
tics in Federal buildings. 

The articles in the Washington Post 
and the Washington Daily News are in- 
cluded herewith: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 13, 1968] 

Crry RELIGIOUS LEADERS Back Kino’s CAM- 
PAIGN— DRIVE CALLED ALTERNATIVE TO VIO- 
LENCE—COMMUNITY ASKED To PROVIDE AID 
TO DEMONSTRATORS 

(By Robert L. Asher) 

A top-echelon committee of more than 55 
religious and civic leaders has endorsed the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King’s plans for a 
Poor People’s Campaign here next month, 
with a strong call for community sympathy 
and assistance. 

In a resolution to be distributed to at least 
10,000 members of churches and synagogues, 
the Interreligious Committee on Race Rela- 
tions described Dr. King’s move as a worthy 
alternative to violence in the face of persis- 
tent poverty. 

The Committee's action is viewed by lead- 
ers as setting the stage for citywide efforts 
to make the event a peaceful and meaningful 
demonstration of goals sought by America’s 


poor. 

Further calls for support of Dr. King are 
expected from the Council of Churches, the 
Catholic Archdiocese and the Jewish Com- 
munity Council, all of which have represent- 
atives on the influential Committee. 

The group, which termed Dr. King’s ex- 
pressed aims “basic to any standard of hu- 
man dignity,” is headed by Bishop John Wes- 
ley Lord of the Washington Methodist area. 

Co-chairmen are Bishop Henry C. Bunton 
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of the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Washington; Rabbi Martin S. Halpern; the 
Most Rey. John S. Spence, auxiliary bishop 
of the Catholic Archdiocese of Washington, 
and Bishop Smallwood E, Williams of the 
Bible Way Church. 

Isaac Frank, executive vice president of the 
Jewish Community Council of Greater Wash- 
ington and secretary of the group, said many 
members plan sermons and discussions with 
their congregations on ways to help the poor 
who visit here. 

Other Committee members include Philip 
J. Olin, administrative assistant to the Epis- 
copal bishop of Washington; the Rev. Geno 
Baroni, director of the Archdiocese’s Office 
of Urban Affairs; William Calomiris, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade; Police Insp, Vernon E, Culpepper, 
and the Rev. Philip Newell Jr., director of 
the Urban Institute of the Council of 
Churches. 

The Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, vice chair- 
man of Washington's City Council and local 
representative of Dr. King’s Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, is also a mem- 
ber. 

The Committee said it interprets Dr. 
King’s campaign as a drive ‘making visible 
those whom our affluent society has allowed 
to become invisible,” striving for “minimal 
standards of human decency” in jobs, in- 
comes, housing, education and health care. 

“We further believe,” said the group, “that 
the American people and the Congress of the 
United States must quickly and resolutely 
bring about the accomplishment of these 
goals 

“Dr. King offers a clear alternative to the 
self-defeating violence of spontaneous revolt 
by a direct and deliberate nonviolent attack 
upon the roots of that revolt—the debili- 
tating but hidden violence of despair.” 

In a separate action, the D.C. Health and 
Welfare Council Board voted to offer its fa- 
cilities and assistance to Dr. King, including 
tents, eating areas, counseling and child care. 

The Presbytery of Washington also was 
studying the Interreligious Committee’s reso- 
lution for possible action. 

And at a press conference yesterday, civil 
rights activist Julius W. Hobson said he will 
arrange meetings for Dr. King with heads of 
Government agencies to discuss problems of 
discrimination in Federal agencies. 

Charging that the Federal Government 
discriminates against Negroes in hiring and 
promotion, Hobson said he plans to circu- 
late a petition among employes calling for 
an investigation, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 13, 1968] 
Hopson Raps FEDERAL HMING—LINKS WITH 
Kinoc’s CAMPAIGN 

Julius Hobson, Negro activist and Federal 
government employee for 22 years, yesterday 
began what appeared to be a full-scale 
crusade against alleged discrimination in 
Federal employment. 

Mr. Hobson, who successfully tackled de 
facto segregation with his school suit here, 
told a press conference that “the biggest dis- 
criminator. against black people in this 
country is the Federal Government“ and 
marshaled a batch of statistics to back up 
his case. 

The civil rights leader said he would use 
Dr. Martin Luther King’s April “poor people's 
campaign” here as a focus for his attack, He 
said he would begin by circulating a petition 
among Federal employes seeking a Con- 
gressional hearing on Federal job discrimina- 
tion and would set up conferences for Dr. 
King with Federal officials. 

DISOBEDIENCE TACTICS? 

If he gets nowhere with these tactics, Mr. 
Hobson said, he would consider civil dis- 
obedience tactics in Federal buildings, or 
possible court action. 
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Claiming that “in Federal agency after 
agency there has been a default of respon- 
sibility to insure equal employment oppor- 
tunity,” Mr. Hobson cited these statistics, 
among others: 

Negroes comprise about 9.7 per cent of 
classified employes in the Federal civil 
service, but only 1.6 per cent of them are 
above the GS-11 grade. 

The Civil Service Commission had 818 
Negro classified employes as of June, 1966, 
and 6.7 per cent or 600 of those were in 
grades below GS-5. Some 85 per cent or 762 
were in grades below GS-9 and 21 or 2.6 per 
cent were between GS-9 and GS-11. 

In contrast, Mr. Hobson said, the commis- 
sion employed 3,239 white classified em- 
ployes, and more than half (1,691) were at 
grades nine through 18, and 733 or 42 per 
cent in grades 12 and above. 

The Selective Service System has 51 em- 
ployes above GS-11, none Negro; the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office 92 above GS-11, 
none Negro; and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation 726 above GS-8, none 
Negro. 

Mr. Hobson, who is employed as a statis- 
tician-economist with the Social Security 
Administration, declined to give his own 
grade, but said he hadn't had a promotion 
in six years, “and it will be a cold day in 
June when I get one.” 


Joint Statement on Vietnam 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
joined with 17 of my colleagues in pro- 
posing what we believe could be mean- 
ingful basic guidelines for a negotiated 
settlement of the Vietnam conflict. 

The statement which we authored does 
not address itself to the question of the 
best means to initiate negotiations, al- 
though we believe it would be a long step 
toward this goal if the United States 
were to give greater emphasis to our dec- 
larations about self-determination by 
making explicit the kind of honorable 
and just settlement we would accept con- 
sistent with our aims. Our policies should 
take into account the differing positions 
of North Vietnamese and National Liber- 
ation Front and should give our adver- 
saries reason to believe that their basic 
interests would be acknowledged in a 
settlement. 

My own position is that there can 
never be negotiations as long as we are 
bombing North Vietnam. The policy of 
bombing in the north has been tried and 
has failed to accomplish its objectives of 
significantly reducing the infiltration of 
men and supplies into the south and of 
bringing the Hanoi government to the 
negotiating table, while it has increased 
the risk of catastrophic involvement with 
Communist China and the Soviet Union, 
including the possibility of nuclear war. 

The time has come for the United 
States to halt the bombing of North 
Vietnam, We should first pull our troops 
into defensible positions, so as not to 
endanger them unduly, and then stop the 
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bombing unilaterally and uncondition- 
ally. We should next launch a massive 
peace offensive, enlisting the aid of those 
world leaders who have advocated the 
bombing pause, so as to bring Hanoi, 
the NLF, and the Government of South 
Vietnam to the conference table. 

With this personal preamble, I wish to 
introduce the statement which I and my 
colleagues put forth as a possible basis 
for negotiating the end of this tragic 
conflict: 

VIETNAM: JOINT STATEMENT, MARCH 4, 1968 


The undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives are deeply disturbed by the 
present course of events in Vietnam. We are 
convinced that the conflict cannot be ended 
in the near future by military means. At 
the same time, we oppose unilateral with- 
drawal or any action inconsistent with U.S. 
national interests. 

While the undersigned hold different opin- 
ions as to the best method of achieving a 
solution to the conflict, we are agreed that 
more imaginative and intensive efforts 
should now be made to get negotiations 
started and that the passage of time, with 
steadily mounting casualties on both sides, 
will only make less likely a solution by nego- 
tiated settlement. 

President Johnson has on many occasions 
stated that among our objectives is true self- 
determination for the South Vietnamese. 

We believe a long step forward would be 
taken if the U.S. were to give greater em- 
phasis to our declarations about self-deter- 
mination by making explicit the kind of 
honorable and just settlement that we would 
accept consistent with our aims. We have 
never done this. We have only kept repeat- 
ing a kind of first position, which would give 
the NLF no role whatever in South Vietnam 
and therefore could not possibly be within 
the negotiable area for them. It seems ob- 
vious that some bold and imaginative new 
moves are called for. 

Therefore, we have undertaken to set forth 
below seven points which in our view could 
be put forward by the U.S. government as 
consistent with announced U.S. objectives, 
which could command world-wide approval, 
and ought to be aceptable to Hanoi and the 
NLF. 

In our view these basic principles for a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam would in- 
clude the following: 

(1) The people of South Vietnam, includ- 
ing the NLF, should be given the opportunity 
to deterimne their own political future 
through free and fair elections in which all 
parties would be free to participate. 

(2) For a period preceding such elections, 
a general cease-fire, supervised by an appro- 
priate international body, banning military 
operations and terrorist acts, would have to 
be in effect and be effective. During this pe- 
riod, mutually acceptable interim govern- 
mental arrangements (both in areas pre- 
viously controlled by Saigon and in areas 
previously controlled by the Viet Cong) must 
be provided. 

(3) Overall supervision of the arrange- 
ments for the elections, including campaign- 
ing, and of the conduct of the elections would 
have to be provided by a mutually acceptable 
body. Probably, this body would be of an in- 
ternational character, but it might instead 
be a Vietnamese Joint Commission or a com- 
bination of the two. The elections would 
have to be free from any external interfer- 
ence or internal terrorism. 

(4) To the extent ni to comply with 
the foregoing, the 1967 Constitution would 
have to be modified, or perhaps replaced, pur- 
suant to agreed procedures. 
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(5) Subsequent to these elections, all for- 

eign troops would be gradually withdrawn 
from South Vietnam on a mutually agreed, 
reciprocal and phased basis which would as- 
sure no possible advantage to one side over 
the other. 

(6) International guarantees and arrange- 
ments should be provided to assure that the 
results of the elections not be overturned by 
renewed outside interference or by a coup of 
the right or the left. 

(7) The question of future relations be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, including 
the possibility of reunification, would be 
left for future discussion and negotiation, 
primarily between the government of North 
Vietnam and the new government of South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously, there will be many difficult 
questions to be resolved concerning the ap- 
plication of these principles and the method 
and timing of putting them into effect. 

Within the scope of each principle, there 
would be various alternatives. For example, 
the elections referred to could be for a con- 
stituent assembly to draw up a new constitu- 
tion, or for the election of a new government 
under the 1967 Constitution appropriately 
modified, or conceivably on some sort of 
referendum. (Constitutional safeguards to 
prevent undue control by a monolithic mi- 
nority, as well as to protect minority rights, 
would have to be devised and accepted, per- 
haps through some form of proportional 
representation in the elected government.) 

As another example, the international 
body which it is expected would be needed to 
supervise the cease-fire and the pre-elections 

ements and the elections themselves 
might be (a) the U.N. (which has had much 
experience in supervising elections), (b) a 
beefed-up International Control Commis- 
sion, or (c) a new body created by agreement 
for the purpose. 

One of the most difficult problems would 
be the establishment of mutually acceptable 
interim governmental arrangements during 
the pre-election and election period. The 
NLF and Hanoi would be highly skeptical 
of any arrangements which would leave the 
Saigon government in all the key positions 
of power; similarly Saigon (and the U.S.) 
would be properly unwilling to accept voting 
results from Viet Cong controlled areas if 
the V.C. had remained in effective control. 
One approach to the problem might be 
through a form of international trusteeship, 
comparable to the United Nations adminis- 
tration of West New Guinea during the pe- 
riod after the departure of the Dutch and 
before Indonesia assumed control. 

Another exceedingly difficult problem 
would be to devise the nature of the inter- 
national guarantees to prevent frustration 
of the will of the electorate by violence. 

But these are all matters that could be 
worked out at the negotiating table, if the 
parties concerned, including the present 
government of South Vietnam, Hanoi and 
the NLF and other Vietnamese groups in- 
volved, had agreed on the basic principles 
we have set forth. 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, New York; JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, Minnesota; EDWARD P. Bo- 
LAND, Massachusetts; LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, New York; DONALD M. FRASER, 
Minnesota; FLOYD V. Hicks, Washing- 
ton; ANDREW Jacons, Jr., Indiana; 
JosePH E. KaRTH, Minnesota; ROBERT 
W. KASTENMEIER, Wisconsin; ROBERT 
L. LEGGETT, California; JoHN E. Moss, 
California; THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 


BERT TENZER, New York; SDNEY R. 
Yates, Ilinois. 
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March 14, 1968 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, March 14, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Vazul Vegvari, O.F.M., St. Ladis- 
laus Roman Catholic Church, New 
Brunswick, N.J., offered the following 
prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, amen. On 
the occasion of the 120th anniversary of 
the Hungarians’ fight for freedom in 
1848, in this Chamber of human rights 
and great national traditions we humbly 
remind you, O Lord, that the Hungarian 
people whose gallantry we recall this day 
are again and still oppressed by tyranny. 

More than a century passed since the 
heroic fight in 1848 we commemorate 
today, and in the promising autumn of 
1956 they rose again against foreign dom- 
ination giving the world a shining ex- 
ample of personal courage and national 
determination to become free once 
again. 

Lord Jesus, who came “to proclaim re- 
lease to the captives and to set the op- 
pressed at liberty” (Luke 4: 18), make us 
mindful of the same mission which is 
now ours. 

Make us realize the common danger 
we all face, give us compassion that may 
prompt us to help those still kept in mod- 
ern slavery, and the firm resolution not 
to rest until our task is completed. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalites for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


“TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDER- 
ALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 101. (a) That chapter 13, civil rights, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 
245. Federally protected activities 

“*(a)(1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section, nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
and local law enforcement authorities of re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting acts that may be 
violations of this section and that are viola- 
tions of State and local law. No prosecution 
of any offense described in this section shall 
be undertaken by the United States except 
upon the certification in writing of the At- 
torney General or the Deputy Attorney Gen- 


eral that in his judgment a prosecution by 
the United States is in the public interest 
and necessary to secure substantial justice, 
which function of certification may not be 
delegated. 

“*(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investigate 
possible violations of this section. 

“*(b) Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with— 

“*(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from 

„() voting or qualifying to vote, quali- 
fying or campaigning as a candidate for 
elective office, or qualifying or acting as a 
poll watcher, or any legally authorized elec- 
tion official, in any primary, special, or gen- 
eral election; 

B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“*(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any agen- 
cy of the United States; 

D) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

„(E) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been— 

“*(A) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“'(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility or 
activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

““(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any pri- 
vate employer or any agency of any State or 
subdivision thereof, or joining or using the 
services or advantages of a labor organiza- 
tion, hiring hall, or employment agency; 

„% D) serving, or attending upon any court 
of any State in connection with possible serv- 
ice, as a grand or petit juror; 

„(E) traveling in or using any facility of 
interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of amy common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

„F) enjoying the goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages, or accommoda- 
tions of any inn, hotel, motel, or other es- 
tablishment which provides lodging to tran- 
sient guests, or of any restaurant, cafeteria, 
lunchroom, lunch counter, soda fountain, or 
other facility which serves the public and 
which is principally engaged in selling food 
or beverages for consumption on the prem- 
ises, or Of any gasoline station, or of any 
motion picture house, theater, concert hall, 
sports arena, stadium, or any other place of 
exhibition or entertainment which serves the 
public, or of any other establishment which 
serves the public and (i) which is located 
within the premises of any of the aforesaid 
establishments or within the premises of 
which is physically located any of the afore- 
said establishments, and (ii) which holds it- 
self out as serving patrons of such establish- 
ments; or 

“*(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business in 
commerce or affecting commerce, including, 
but not limited to, any person engaged in a 
business which sells or offers for sale to inter- 
state travelers or substantial portion of the 
articles, commodities, or services which it 


sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or offers 
for sale haye moved in commerce; or 

4) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

„() participating, without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin, in any of the benefits or ac- 
tivities described in subparagraphs (1) (A) 
through (1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) 
through (2) (F): or 

“*(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate; or 

(5) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging other persons to participate, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin, in any of the 
benefits or activities described in subpara- 
graphs (1) (A) through (1) (E) or subpara- 
graphs (2) (A) through (2) (F), or participat- 
ing lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both; and if death 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life. As used in this 
section, the term “participating lawfully in 
speech or peaceful assembly” shall not mean 
the aiding, abetting, or inciting of other per- 
sons to riot or to commit any act of physical 
violence upon any individual or against any 
real or personal property in furtherance of 
a riot. Nothing in subparagraph (2)(F) or 
(4) (A) of this subsection shall apply to the 
proprietor of any establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests, or to any 
employee acting on behalf of such proprietor, 
with respect to the enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, or 
accommodations of such establishment if 
such establishment is located within a build- 
ing which contains not more than five rooms 
for rent or hire and which is actually oc- 
cupied by the proprietor as his residence. 

„e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
Officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of this 
section for lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office or lawfully enforcing ordinances 
and laws of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, any of the several States, or any 
political subdivision of a State. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, the term 
“law enforcement officer” means any officer 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, a State, or political subdivision of a 
State, who is empowered by law to conduct 
investigations of, or make arrests because of, 
offenses against the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a State, or a political sub- 
division of a State.’ 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall apply to or affect activities under title 
VIII of this Act. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part of 
law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101(9) 
of title 10, United States Code, members of 
the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101(9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are engaged 
in suppressing a riot or civil disturbance or 
restoring law and order during a riot or civil 
disturbance. 
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“Szo. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
245. Federally protected activities.” 

"Sec, 103. (a) Section 241 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by striking out 
the final paragraph thereof and substituting 
the following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.’ 

“(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
*; and if death results shall be subject to 
imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.’ 

“(c) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 
12 of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words ‘or (b)! following the words ‘11(a)’. 

“Sec, 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 


“ ‘Sec. 

2101. Riots. 
“2102. Definitions. 
“'§ 2101. Riots. 

“*(a)(1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of 
interstate or foreign commerce, including, 
but not limited to, the mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, or television, with intent— 

“*(A) to incite a riot; or 

„) to organize, promote, encourage, 
participate in, or carry on a riot; or 

“(C) to commit any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; or 

„% D) to aid or abet any person in in- 
citing or participating in or carrying on a 
riot or committing any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; 


and who either during the course of any such 
travel or use or thereafter performs or at- 
tempts to perform any other overt act for 
any purpose specified in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph— 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

„b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant engaged or at- 
tempted to engage in one or more of the overt 
acts described in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), 
or (D) of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
and (1) has traveled in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or (2) has use of or used any 
facility of interstate or foreign commerce, 
including but not limited to, mail, telegraph, 
telephone, radio, or television, to communi- 
cate with or broadcast to any person or group 
of persons prior to such overt acts, such 
travel or use shall be admissible proof to 
establish that such defendant traveled in or 
used such facility of interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

e) A judgment of conviction or acquit- 
tal on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or acts, 

„d) Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer of 
the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may lie from any 
decision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department’s 
reason for not so proceeding. 

e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility of, 
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interstate or foreign commerce for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the legitimate objectives of 
organized labor, through orderly and law- 
ful means. 

„) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any posses- 
sion or Commonwealth of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
this section; nor shall anything in this sec- 


-tion be construed as depriving State and 


local law enforcement authorities of respon- 
sibility for prosecuting acts that may be 
violations of this section and that are viola- 
tions of State and local law. 

“*§ 2102. Definitions 

„%) As used in this chapter, the term 
‘riot’ means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or shall 
result in, damage or injury to the property of 
any other person or to the person of any 
other individual or (2) a threat or, threats 
of the commission of an act or acts of vio- 
lence by one or more persons part of an as- 
semblage of three or more persons having, 
individually or collectively, the ability of 
immediate execution of such threat or 
threats, where the performance of the 
threatened act or acts of violence would 
constitute a clear and present danger of, or 
would result in, damage or injury to the 
property of any other person or to the person 
of any other individual. 

“*(b) As used in this chapter, the term 
“to incite a riot”, or “to organize, promote, 
encourage, participate in, or carry on a riot”, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or 
instigating other persons to riot, but shall 
not be deemed to mean the mere oral or 
written (1) advocacy of ideas or (2) expres- 
sion of belief, not involving advocacy of any 
act or acts of violence or assertion of the 
rightness of, or the right to commit, any 
such act or acts,’ 

“(b) The table of contents to ‘Parr 1.— 
Crimes’ of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


101. Records and reports 2071’ 

a new chapter reference as follows: 

e, . a SLRS pelea poetics em, 2101’, 
“TITLE II—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 201. For purposes of this title, the 
term— 

“(1) ‘Indian tribe’ means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and recog- 
nized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

“(2) ‘powers of self-government’ means 
and includes all governmental powers pos- 
sessed by an Indian tribe, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, 
and tribunals by and through which they 
are executed, including courts of Indian 
offenses; and 

“(3) “Indian court’ means any Indian tri- 
bal court or court of Indian offense. 


“INDIAN RIGHTS 


“Sec. 202. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

“(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for a redress of grievances; 

“(2) violate the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable search and 
seizures, nor issue warrants, but upon prob- 
able cause, su by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
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searched and the person or thing to be 
seized; 

(3) subject any person for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

“(4) compel any person in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself; 

“(5) take any private property for a public 
use without just compensation; 

“(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public trial, 
to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and at his own expense to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense; 

“(7) require excessive bail, impose exces- 
sive fines, inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ments, and in no event impose for convic- 
tion of any one offense any penalty or pun- 
ishment greater than imprisonment for a 
term of six months or a fine of $500, or both; 

“(8) deny to any person within its ju- 
risdiction the equal protection of its laws or 
deprive any person of liberty or property 
without due process of law; 

“(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

“(10) deny to any person accused of an of- 
fense punishable by imprisonment the right, 
upon request, to a trial by jury of not less 
than six persons. 


“HABEAS CORPUS 


“SEC. 203. The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall be available to any per- 
son, in a court of the United States, to test 
the legality of his detention by order of an 
Indian tribe. 


“TITLE III—-MODEL CODE GOVERNING 
COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES 
“Src. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to recommend to the 
Congress, on or before July 1, 1968, a model 
code to govern the administration of justice 
by courts of Indian offenses on Indian reser- 
vations. Such code shall include provisions 
which will (1) assure that any individual 
being tried for an offense by a court of In- 
dian offenses shall have the same rights, 
privileges, and immunities under the United 
States Constitution as would be guaranteed 
any citizen of the United States being tried 
in a Federal court for any similar offense, 
(2) assure that any individual being tried 
for an offense by a court of Indian offenses 
will be advised and made aware of his rights 
under the United States Constitution, and 
under any tribal constitution applicable to 
such individual, (3) establish proper quali- 
fications for the office of judge of the court 
of Indian offenses, and (4) provide for the 
establishing of educational classes for the 
training of judges of courts of Indian of- 
fenses. In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
sult with the Indians, Indian tribes, and 
interested agencies of the United States. 
“Sec. 302. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sum as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 
“TITLE IV—JURISDIOCTION OVER CRIM- 
INAL AND CIVIL ACTIONS 


“ASSUMPTION BY STATE 


“Src. 401. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over criminal offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians in the areas 
of Indian country situated within such 
State to assume, with the consent of the 
Indian tribe occupying the particular In- 
dian country or part thereof which could be 
affected by such assumption, such measure 
of jurisdiction over any or all of such of- 
fenses committed within such Indian coun- 
try or any part thereof as may be deter- 
mined by such State to the same extent that 
such State has jurisdiction over any such 
offense committed elsewhere within the 
State, and the criminal laws of such State 
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shall have the same force and effect within 
such Indian country or part thereof as they 
have elsewhere within that State. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxa- 
tion of any real or personal property, includ- 
ing water rights, belonging to any Indian or 
any Indian tribe, band, or community that 
is held in trust by the United States or is 
subject to a restriction against alienation im- 

by the United States; or shall au- 
thorize regulation of the use of such property 
in a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute or with any 

tion made pursuant thereto; or shall 
deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, band, 
or community of any right, privilege, or 
immunity afforded under Federal treaty, 
agreement, or statute with respect to hunt- 
ing, trapping, or fishing or the control, li- 
censing, or regulation thereof. 
“ASSUMPTION BY STATE OF CIVIL JURISDICTION 

“Sec. 402. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the cular Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such as- 
sumption, such measure of jurisdiction over 
any or all such civil causes of action arising 
within such Indian country or any part 
thereof as may be determined by such State 
to the same extent that such State has juris- 
diction over other civil causes of action, and 
those civil laws of such State that are of 
general application to private persons or 
private property shall have the same force 
and effect within such Indian country or 
part thereof as they have elsewhere within 
that State. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall au- 
thorize regulation of the use of such prop- 
erty in a manner inconsistent with any Fed- 
eral treaty, agreement, or statute, or with 
any regulation made pursuant thereto; or 
shall confer jurisdiction upon the State to 
adjudicate, in probate proceedings or other- 
wise, the ownership or right to possession of 
such property or any interest therein. 

“(c) Any tribal ordinance or custom here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise of 
any authority which it may possess shall, if 
not inconsistent with any applicable civil 
law of the State, be given full force and effect 
in the determination of civil causes of action 
pursuant to this section. 


“RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION BY STATE 


“Sec. 403. (a) The United States is au- 
thorized to accept a retrocession by any State 
of all or any measure of the criminal or civil 
jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such State 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1162 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, section 
1360 of title 28 of the United States Code, or 
section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 
Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior to its repeal 
by subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but such 
repeal shall not affect any cession of jurisdic- 
tion made pursuant to such section prior to 
its repeal. 

“CONSENT TO AMEND STATE LAWS 


“Sec. 404. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any enabling Act for the admission of a 
State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State constitu- 
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tion or existing statutes, as the case may be, 
to remove any legal impediment to the as- 
sumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 
The provisions of this title shall not become 
effective with respect to such assumption of 
jurisdiction by any such State until the peo- 
ple thereof have appropriately amended their 
State constitution or statutes, as the case 
may be. 
“ACTIONS NOT TO ABATE 

“Sec. 405. (a) No action or proceeding 
pending before any court or agency of the 
United States immediately prior to any ces- 
sion of jurisdiction by the United States 
pursuant to this title shall abate by reason 
of that cession. For the purposes of any such 
action or proceeding, such cession shall take 
effect on the day following the date of final 
determination of such action or proceeding. 

“(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this title shall deprive any court of the 
United States of jurisdiction to hear, deter- 
mine, render judgment, or impose sentence 
in any criminal action instituted against any 
person for any offense committed before the 
effective date of such cession, if the offense 
charged in such action was cognizable under 
any law of the United States at the time of 
the commission of such offense. For the pur- 
poses of any such criminal action, such ces- 
sion shall take effect on the day following the 
date of final determination of such action. 

“SPECIAL ELECTION 


“Sec. 406. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this title with respect to criminal 
offenses or civil causes of action, or with 
respect to both, shall be applicable in Indian 
country only where the enrolled Indians 
within the affected area of such Indian coun- 
try accept such jurisdiction by a majority 
vote of the adult Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall call such special election 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, when requested to do so by the 
tribal council or other governing body, or by 
20 per centum of such enrolled adults. 


“TITLE V—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


“AMENDMENT 


“Sec. 501. Section 1153 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after ‘weapon,’, the following: 
‘assault resulting in serious bodily injury,’. 
“TITLE VI—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL 

COUNSEL 
“APPROVAL 

“Sec, 601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if any application made by an 
Indian, Indian tribe, Indian council, or any 
band or group of Indians under any law re- 
quiring the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs of contracts or agreements relating to 
the employment of legal counsel (including 
the choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) 
by any such Indians, tribe, council, band, 
or group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shall be deemed 
to have been granted. 


“TITLE VII—MATERIALS RELATING TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
“SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO PREPARE 

“Sec. 701, (a) In order that the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians might be fully pro- 
tected, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to— 


“(1) have the document entitled ‘Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ (Senate Docu- 


ment Numbered 319, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress), revised and extended to 
include all treaties, laws, Executive orders, 
and regulations relating to Indian affairs 
in force on September 1, 1967, and to have 
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such revised document printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; 

“(2) have revised and republished the 
treatise entitled ‘Federal Indian Law’; and 

“(3) have prepared, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be feasible, an accurate compilation of the 
official opinions, published and unpublished, 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior relating to Indian affairs rendered 
by the Solicitor prior to September 1, 1967, 
and to have such compilation printed as a 
Government publication at the Government 
Printing Office. 

“(b) With respect to the document entitled 
‘Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ as revised 
and extended in accordance with paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a), and the compilation 
prepared in accordance with paragraph (3) 
of such subsection, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take such action as may be 
necessary to keep such document and com- 
pilation current on an annual basis. 

“(c) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the provisions of 
this title, with respect to the preparation 
but not including printing, such sum as may 
be necessary. 


“TITLE VIII—FAIR HOUSING 
“POLICY 


“Sec. 801. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional limi- 
tations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 802. As used in this title 

“(a) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

“(b) “Dwelling means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is oc- 
cupied as, or designed or intended for oc- 
cupancy as, a residence by one or more 
families, and any vacant land which is offered 
for sale or lease for the construction or loca- 
tion thereon of any such building, structure, 
or portion thereof. 

“(c) ‘Family’ includes a single individual. 

d) ‘Person’ includes one or more indi- 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, labor organizations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and fiduciaries. 

“(e) ‘To rent’ includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a con- 
sideration the right to occupy premises not 
owned by the occupant. 

“(f) ‘Discriminatory housing practice’ 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
804, 805, or 806. 

“(g) ‘State’ means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


“EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


“Sec. 803. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 807, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 804 
shall apply: 

“(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

“(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

“(B) dwellings provided in whole or in 
part with the aid of loans, advances, grants, 
or contributions made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due there- 
on has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title; 

“(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, teed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment thereon 
has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title: Provided, That noth- 
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ing contained in subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
of this subsection shall be applicable to 
dwellings solely by virtue of the fact that 
they are subject to mortgages held by an 
FDIC or FSLIC institution; and 

“(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real property 
purchased, rented, or otherwise obtained 
from a State or local public agency receiving 
Federal financial assistance for slum clear- 
ance or urban renewal with respect to such 
real property under loan or grant contracts 
entered into after November 20, 1962. 

“(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

“(b) Nothing in section 804 (other than 
subsection (e)) shall apply to— 

“(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner: Provided, That such private in- 
dividual owner does not own more than three 
such single-family houses at any one time: 
Provided further, That in the case of the sale 
of any such single-family house by a private 
individual owner not residing in such house 
at the time of such sale or who was not the 
most recent resident of such house prior to 
such sale, the exemption granted by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to one 
such sale within any twenty-four month pe- 
riod: Provided further, That such bona fide 
private individual owner does not own any 
interest in, nor is there owned or reserved 
on his behalf, under any express or voluntary 
agreement, title to or any right to all or a 
portion of the proceeds from the sale or 
rental of, more than three such single-family 
houses at any time: Provided further, That 
after December 31, 1969, the sale or rental 
of any such single-family house shall be ex- 
cepted from the application of this title only 
if such house is sold or rented (A) without 
the use in any manner of the sales or rental 
facilities or the sales or rental services of any 
real estate broker, agent, or salesman, or of 
such facilities or services of any person in 
the business of selling or renting dwellings, 
or of any employee or agent of any such 
broker, agent, salesman, or person and (B) 
without the publication, posting or mailing, 
after notice, of any advertisement or written 
notice in violation of section 804(c) of this 
title; but nothing in this proviso shall pro- 
hibit the use of attorneys, escrow agents, 
abstractors, title companies, and other such 
professional assistance as necessary to perfect 
or transfer the title, or 

“(2) rooms or units in dwellings contain- 
ing living quarters occupied or intended to 
be occupied by no more than four families 
living independently of each other, if the 
owner actually maintains and occupies one of 
such living quarters as his residence, 

“(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), a 
person shall be deemed to be in the business 
of selling or renting dwellings if— 

“(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three or 
more transactions involving the sale or rental 
of any dwelling or any interest therein, or 

“(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than in 
the sale of his own personal residence in pro- 
viding sales or rental facilities or sales or 
rental services in two or more transactions 
involving the sale or rental of any dwelling 
or any interest therein, or 

“(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


“DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 
HOUSING 

“SEC. 804. As made applicable by section 
803 and except as exempted by sections 
803(b) and 807, it shall be unlawful— 

“(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the 
making of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
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wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling 
to any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

“(b) To discriminate against any person 
in the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision 
of services or facilities in connection there- 
with, because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, 

“(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indicates 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin, or an intention to make any such pref- 
erence, limitation, or discrimination. 

“(d) To represent to any person because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
that any dwelling is not available for inspec- 
tion, sale, or rental when such dwelling is in 
fact so available. 

“(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to 
induce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of a 
person or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


“DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF 
HOUSING 


“Sec. 805. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other cor- 
poration, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such per- 
son or of any person associated with him in 
connection with such loan or other financial 
assistance or the purposes of such loan or 
other financial assistance, or of the present 
or prospective owners, lessees, tenants, or 
occupants of the dwelling or dwellings in 
relation to which such loan or other financial 
assistance is to be made or given: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
impair the scope or effectiveness of the ex- 
ception contained in section 803(b). 


“DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 


“Sec. 806. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to 
or membership or participation in any mul- 
tiple-listing service, real estate brokers’ or- 
ganization or other service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings, or to discriminate 
against him in the terms or conditions of 
such access, membership, or participation, on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

“EXEMPTION 

“Sec. 807. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit a religious organization, association, or 
society, or any nonprofit institution or or- 
ganization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in conjunction with a religious orga- 
nization, association, or society, from limiting 
the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings 
which it owns or operates for other than 
a commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Nor shall anything in this title 
prohibit a private club not in fact open to 
the public, which as an incident to its pri- 
mary purpose or purposes provides lodgings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose, from limiting the rental 
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or occupancy of such lodgings to its mem- 
bers or from giving preference to its mem- 
bers. 

“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 808. (a) The authority and respon- 
sibility for administering this Act shall be 
in the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

“(b) The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development shall be provided an 
additional Assistant Secretary. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
Act (Public Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is here- 
by amended by— 

(1) striking the word ‘four,’ in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor ‘five,’; and 

2) the word ‘six,’ in section 7 of 
said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) and 
substituting therefor ‘seven.’ 

“(c) The Secretary may delegate any of 
his functions, duties, and powers to em- 
ployees of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development or to boards of such 
employees, including functions, duties, and 
powers with respect to investigating, con- 
ciliating, hearing, determining, ordering, 
certifying, reporting, or otherwise acting as 
to any work, business, or matter under this 
title. The persons to whom such delegations 
are made with respect to hearing functions, 
duties, and powers shall be appointed and 
shall serve in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in compliance with 
sections 3105, 3344, 5362, and 7521 of title 5 
of the United States Code. Insofar as possible, 
conciliation meetings shall be held in the 
cities or other localities where the discrim- 
inatory housing practices allegedly occurred. 
The Secretary shall by rule prescribe such 
rights of appeal from the decisions of his 
hearing examiners to other hearing examiners 
or to other officers in the Department, to 
boards of officers or to himself, as shall be 
appropriate and in accordance with law. 

“(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and 
activities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title and shall co- 
Operate with the Secretary to further such 
purposes. 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

“(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

“(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived from 
such studies; 

“(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

“(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Com- 
munity Relations Service as may be appro- 
priate to further its activities in preventing 
or eliminating discriminatory housing prac- 
tices; and 

“(5) administer the programs and activi- 
ties relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment in a manner affirmatively to further 
the policies of this title. 


“EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


“Sec, 809. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his judgment will further the pur- 
poses of this title. He shall call conferences 
of persons in the housing industry and other 
interested parties to acquaint them with 
the provisions of this title and his suggested 
means of implementing it, and shall en- 
deavor with their advice to work out pro- 
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grams of voluntary compliance and of en- 
forcement. He may pay per diem, travel, and 
transportation expenses for persons attend- 
ing such conferences as provided in section 
5703 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
He shall consult with State and local of- 
ficials and other interested parties to learn 
the extent, if any, to which housing discrimi- 
nation exists in their State or locality, and 
whether and how State or local enforce- 
ment programs might be utilized to combat 
such discrimination in connection with or 
in place of, the Secretary’s enforcement of 
this title. The Secretary shall issue reports 
on such conferences and consultations as he 
deems appropriate. 
“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 810. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who believes that he will be 
irrevocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
‘person aggrieved’) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary re- 
quires. Upon receipt of such a complaint the 
Secretary shall furnish a copy of the same 
to the person or persons who allegedly com- 
mitted or are about to commit the alleged 
discriminatory housing practice. Within 
thirty days after receiving a complaint, or 
within thirty days after the expiration of any 
period of reference under subsection (c), 
the Secretary shall investigate the complaint 
and give notice in writing to the person ag- 
grieved whether he intends to resolve it. If 
the Secretary decides to resolve the com- 
plaint, he shall proceed to try to eliminate 
or correct the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice by informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion. Nothing said 
or done in the course of such informal en- 
deavors may be made public or used as evl- 
dence in a subsequent proceeding under this 
title without the written consent of the 
persons concerned. Any employee of the Sec- 
retary who shall make public any informa- 
tion in violation of this provision shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year. 
“(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice occurred. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. 
A respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of 
the Secretary, which shall be granted when- 
ever it would be reasonable and fair to do 
so, May amend his answer at any time. Both 
complaints and answers shall be verified. 

“(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 

shall take no further action with 

respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
haying done so, carries forward such pro- 
ceedings with reasonable promptness. In no 
event shall the Secretary take further action 
unless he certifies that in his judgment, un- 
der the circumstances of the particular case, 
the protection of the rights of the parties 
or the interests of justice require such ac- 
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„d) If within thirty days after a com- 
plaint is filed with the Secretary or within 
thirty days after expiration of any period 
of reference under subsection (c), the Sec- 
retary has been unable to obtain voluntary 
compliance with this title, the person ag- 
grieved may, within thirty days thereafter, 
commence a civil action in any appropriate 
United States district court, against the re- 
spondent named in the complaint, to enforce 
the rights granted or protected by this title, 
insofar as such rights relate to the subject of 
the complaint: Provided, That no such civil 
action may be brought in any United States 
district court if the person aggrieved has a 
judicial remedy under a State or local fair 
housing law which provides rights and rem- 
edies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title. Such actions may be brought without 
regard to the amount in controversy in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing practice 
is alleged to have occurred or be about to 
occur or in which the respondent resides or 
transacts business. If the court finds that a 
discriminatory housing practice has occurred 
or is about to occur, the court may, subject to 
the provisions of section 812, enjoin the re- 
spondent from engaging in such practice or 
order such affirmative action as may be ap- 
propriate. 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant. 

“(f) Whenever an action filed by an indi- 
vidual, in either Federal or State court, pur- 
suant to this section or section 812, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance. 


“INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF 
EVIDENCE 


“Sec, 811. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may exam- 
ine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary first com- 
plies with the provisions of the Fourth 
Amendment relating to unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The Secretary may 
issue subpenas to compel his access to or the 
production of such materials, or the appear- 
ance of such persons, and may issue inter- 
rogatories to a respondent, to the same ex- 
tent and subject to the same limitations as 
would apply if the subpenas or interroga- 
tories were issued or served in aid of a civil 
action in the United States district court 
for the district in which the investigation is 
taking place. The Secretary may 
oaths. 

“(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of 
a respondent shall show on their face the 
name and address of such respondent and 
shall state that they were issued at his 
request, 

“(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respond- 
ent shall be paid by him. 

„d) Within five days after service of a 
subpena upon any person, such person may 
petition the Secretary to revoke or modify 
the subpena. The Secretary shall grant the 
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petition if he finds that the subpena re- 
quires appearance or attendance at an un- 
reasonable time or place, that it requires 
production of evidence which does not re- 
late to any matter under investigation, that 
it does not describe with sufficient particu- 
larity the evidence to be produced, that com- 
pliance would be unduly onerous, or for other 
good reason. 

“(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, the Secretary or other per- 
son at whose request it was issued may peti- 
tion for its enforcement in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
person to whom the subpena was addressed 
resides, was served, or transacts business. 

“(f) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in his power to 
do so, in obedience to the subpena or lawful 
order of the Secretary, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, 
with intent thereby to mislead the Secre- 
tary, shall make or cause to be made any 
false entry or statement of fact in any re- 
port, account, record, or other document 
submitted to the Secretary pursuant to his 
subpena or other order, or shall willfully 
neglect or fail to make or cause to be made 
full, true, and correct entries in such re- 
ports, accounts, records, or other documents, 
or shall willfully mutilate, alter, or by any 
other means falsify any documentary evi- 
dence, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(g) The Attorney General shall conduct 
all litigation in which the partic- 
ipates as a party or as amicus pursuant to 
this Act. 

“ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 


“Sec. 812, (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 803, 804, 805, and 806 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred: Pro- 
vided, however, That the court shall con- 
tinue such civil case brought pursuant to 
this section or section 810(d) from time to 
time before bringing it to trial if the court 
believes that the conciliation efforts of the 
Secrétary or a State or local agency are 
likely to result in satisfactory settlement of 
the discriminatory housing practice com- 
plained of in the complaint made to the 
Secretary or to the local or State agency 
and which practice forms the basis for the 
action in court: And provided, however, That 
any sale, encumbrance, or rental consum- 
mated prior to the issuance of any court 
order issued under the authority of this Act, 
and involving a bona fide purchaser, encum- 
brancer, or tenant without actual notice 
of the existence of the filing of a complaint 
or civil action under the provisions of this 
Act shall not be affected. 

“(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in which 
a civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for the 
plaintif and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper showing 
without the payment of fees, costs, or secu- 
rity. A court of a State or subdivision there- 
of may do likewise to the extent not incon- 
sistent with the law or procedures of the 
State or subdivision. 

“(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, temporary or- 
der, or other order, and may award to the 
Plaintiff actual damages and not more than 
$1,000 punitive damages, together with court 
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costs and reasonable attorney fees in the 
case of a prevailing plaintiff: Provided, That 
the said plaintiff in the opinion of the court 
is not financially able to assume said at- 
torney’s fees. 

“ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

“Sec. 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been, denied any of the rights granted by 
this title and such denial raises an issue of 
general public importance, he may bring a 
civil action in any appropriate United States 
district court by filing with it a complaint 
setting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights granted by this title. 

“EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 

“Src. 814. Any court in which a proceed- 
ing is instituted under section 812 or 813 
of this title shall assign the case for hearing 
at the earliest practicable date and cause 
the case to be in every way expedited. 

“EFFECT OF STATE LAWS 

“Sec. 815, Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of 
a State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any jurisdiction in which this title shall 
be effective, that grants, guarantees, or pro- 
tects the same rights as are granted by this 
title; but any law of a State, a political sub- 
division, or other such jurisdiction that pur- 
ports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
under this title shall tu that extent be in- 
valid. 


“COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 


“Sec, 816. The Secretary may cooperate 
with State and local agencies charged with 
the administration of State and local fair 
housing laws and, with the consent of such 
agencies, utilize the services of such agencies 
and their employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse 
such agencies and their employees for serv- 
ices rendered to assist him in carrying out 
this title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
2 with such State or local agencies. 

ts and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 
“INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 

“Sec. 817. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on 
account of his having exercised or enjoyed, 
or on account of his having aided or encour- 
aged any other person in the exercise or en- 
joyment of, any right granted or protected 
by section 803, 804, 805, or 806. This section 
may be enforced by appropriate civil action. 

“APPPROPRIATIONS 

“Src. 818. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 819. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 


thereby. 
“TITLE Ix 


“PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN 
HOUSING CASES 

“Sec. 901. Whoever, whether or not acting 

under color of law, by force or threat of force 
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willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or in- 
terfere with— 

“(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, 
financing, occupying, or contracting or ne- 
gotiating for the sale, purchase, rental, 
financing or occupation of any dwelling, or 
applying for or participating in any service; 
organization, or facility relating to the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings; or 

“(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(1) participating, without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, in any of the activities, serv- 
ices, organizations or facilities described in 
subsection 901 (a); or 

“(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(e) any citizen because he is or has been 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging other persons to participate, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin, in any of the 
activities, services, organizations or facilities 
described in subsection 901(a), or participat- 
ing lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. 


“TITLE X—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
“SHORT TITLE 
“Sec, 1001. This title may be cited as the 
‘Civil Obedience Act of 1968’. 
“CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


“Sec. 1002. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 11 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“ ‘Chapter 12—CIVIL DISORDERS 

“ ‘Sec. 
231. Civil disorders. 
232. Definitions. 
233. Preemption. 
“<$ 231, Civil disorders 

„a) (1) Whoever teaches or demonstrates 
to any other person the use, application, or 
making of any firearm or explosive or incen- 
diary device, or technique capable of causing 
injury or death to persons, knowing or having 
reason to know or intending that the same 
will be unlawfully employed for use in, or in 
furtherance of, a civil disorder which may in 
any way or degree obstruct, delay, or ad- 
versely affect commerce or the movement of 
any article or commodity in commerce or the 
conduct or performance of any federally pro- 
tected function; or 

“*(2) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be used unlawfully in furtherance 
of a civil disorder; or 

“"(3) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit any act to obstruct, impede, or in- 
terfere with any fireman or law enforcement 
officer lawfully engaged in the lawful per- 
formance of his official duties incident to and 
during the commission of a civil disorder 
which in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
federally protected function— 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 
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b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law en- 
forcement officer which is performed in the 
lawful performance of his official duties, 


“*§ 232, Definitions 

For purposes of this chapter: 

1) The term “civil disorder” means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or re- 
sults in damage or injury to the property or 
person of any other individual. 

%) The term “commerce” means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the District 
of Columbia and any place outside thereof; 
(B) between points within any State or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place 
Outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia. 

“*(3) The term “federally protected func- 
tion” means any function, operation, or ac- 
tion carried out, under the laws of the United 
States, by any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States or by an offi- 
cer or employee thereof; and such term shall 
specifically include, but not be limited to, 
the collection and distribution of the United 
States mails. 

“(4) The term “firearm” means any 
weapon which is designed to or may readily 
be converted to expel any projectile by the 
action of an explosive; or the frame or re- 
ceiver of any such weapon. 

““(5) The term “explosive or incendiary 
device” means (A) dynamite and all other 
forms of high explosives, (B) any explosive 
bomb, grenade, missile, or similar device, and 
(C) any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire 
bomb, or similar device, including any de- 
vice which (i) consists of or includes a break- 
able container including a flammable liquid 
or compound, and a wick composed of any 
material which, when ignited, is capable of 
igniting such flammable liquid or compound, 
and (ii) can be carried or thrown by one 
individual acting alone. 

“*(6) The term “fireman” means any mem- 
ber of a fire department (including a vol- 
unteer fire department) of any State, any 
political subdivision of a State, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“*(7) The term “law enforcement officer” 
means any Officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision 
of a State, or the District of Columbia, while 
engaged in the enforcement or prosecution 
of any of the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of a 
State, or the District of Columbia; and such 
term shall specifically include, but shall not 
be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the or- 

militia of any State, or territory of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, 
not included within the definition of Na- 
tional Guard as defined by such section 
101(9), and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, while engaged in sup- 
pressing acts of violence or restoring law 
and order during a civil disorder. 
“*§ 233. Preemption 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provisions of the chapter operate to the 
exclusion of State or local laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of 
this chapter be construed to invalidate any 
provision of State law unless such provision 
is inconsistent with any of the purposes of 
this chapter or any provision thereof.’ 

“(b) The table of contents to ‘Parr I— 
Crimes’ of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 


11. Bribery and graft._.------------- 211’ 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
“12, Civil disorders———— 231’.” 
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t£ Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama (during 
the pig et Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CELLER (during the reading) . Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Senate amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. GROSS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the Senate 
amendment. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman for a parliamentary inquiry 
after the Clerk has completed reading 
the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
parliamentary inquiry will not be neces- 
sary after the Clerk concludes the read- 


The SPEAKER. The Chair feels, in 
the light of circumstances, the Clerk 
should continue to read the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York rise? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CELLER. Then, I withdraw it at 
this time. I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York withdraws his request. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, and I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] who 
has raised a question with respect to 
the procedure. 

Mr. LENNON, Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], for 
yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to the proceedings as contained in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, 
March 12, which appear at page 6167 
thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, I was present when the 
assurance was given to the House by our 
distinguished majority leader that the 
House would be fully advised as to the 
procedural aspects under which this par- 
ticular piece of legislation would be 
brought back to the House. I read it again 
this morning: 

PROCEDURE ON CIVIL RIGHTS MEASURE 
[Mr. Wacconner asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 
Mr. Wacconner. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
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time to ask the majority leader if he is pre- 
pared at this time to tell the Members of the 
House what we might expect as to the method 
of proceeding to and considering the mes- 
sage just received from the Senate. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Wacconner. I am happy to yield. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response to the 
question of the distinguished gentleman, 
may I reply that no decision has been made 
on that matter at this time. 

Mr. WaGGONNER. May I inquire further of 
the gentleman if the House will be sufficiently 
advised in advance when that determination 
is made? 

Mr. ALBERT. I give the gentleman full as- 
surance on that. This matter is too important 
to do otherwise than to fully advise all Mem- 
bers of the House as to any action the House 
might take. 

Mr. WaGGONNER. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader and yield back the balance of 
my time. 

There was notice given through the 
medium of the news this morning but 
that was not notice to the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I took the liberty to show 
that to the distinguished majority leader. 
We differ on the validity of that, but the 
gentleman has been gracious enough to 
say, as has been the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], who has withdrawn his unani- 
mous-consent request to the effect that 
the bill be taken from the Speaker’s table 
and that we agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate what the distinguished gentleman 
from- North Carolina has just said. I 
made that statement and, of course, the 
Members of the House know that there is 
no question about what we intended the 
statement to mean. I had no idea—and 
I do not believe that the gentleman from 
Louisiana who made the inquiry had any 
idea—that a pro forma request to take 
this bill from the Speaker’s desk, by 
unanimous consent, would be in viola- 
tion of that statement, I can see, how- 
ever, that technically there may be some 
validity to what the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina has said. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the House 
may be fully apprised of every procedural 
step involved with reference to this mat- 
ter, I am advising the House that a re- 
quest will be made tomorrow, and the 
House will meet for that purpose tomor- 
row, if the request is not made today, 
to take this matter from the Speaker’s 
desk. It will have nothing to do with the 
time element involved in the disposition 
of this measure, because the Committee 
on Rules will have to hold hearings on a 
resolution, a resolution which will be in- 
troduced, if there is objection to this 
matter. We hope and trust that the Com- 
mittee on Rules will meet promptly on 
the matter, and whether the request 
which will be made of that committee to 
grant such a rule is given today, or is 
agreed to today, or whether it is not 
agreed today or whether it is agreed to 
tomorrow, or is not agreed to tomorrow, 
or whether the resolution is introduced 
today and is not acted upon until next 
week, we hope and expect that this mat- 
ter will be disposed of by the Committee 
on Rules.by the end of next week or early 
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in the following week so that it can be 
brought to the floor of the House for 
the consideration of all the Members. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader if there is other business to 
be considered tomorrow, other than the 
unanimous-consent request to which the 
gentleman just made reference—— 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no other busi- 
ness about which I know. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, then, under 
the rules of the House the same unani- 
mous-consent request which has been 
made and withdrawn today will be made 
tomorrow although there is no other 
business to be considered. Therefore, it 
would not necessarily mean that other 
Members who plan to make no objection 
would need to be here, because the unani- 
mous-consent request only requires a 
single objection, which single objection 
is sufficient? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will say in response to 
the question of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] that the 
House can only proceed with a quorum. 
We must have a quorum here tomorrow 
for the consideration of this matter, 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will have to ad- 
mit that the gentleman has “caught” me. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Speaker, on the basis 
of the whip notice—and I suspect that a 
good many of us have made commit- 
ments for tomorrow—I cannot under- 
stand why the distinguished majority 
leader cannot give the Members of the 
House notice and make that unanimous- 
consent request, say, within an hour. I 
say this because it will be objected to, and 
I can guarantee the Members of the 
House that if it is not objected to by other 
Members of the House, I shall object to 
such unanimous-consent request. 

So then we can get the objection and 
go about our business. I do not know 
what the gentleman is trying to do. I 
would like the gentleman to explain 
exactly why the gentleman wants to 
keep the House in session tomorrow to 
get the objection that the gentleman can 
get pretty easily today. I just do not 
follow the reasoning. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is the gentleman direct- 
ing the question to me? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; I am directing the 
question to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. The reason is the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina—and I 
understand others—have construed a 
statement that I made to include the 
merely formal presentation of making a 
unanimous-consent request which we 
know, as a matter of fact, is going to be 
objected to, as a predicate for sending 
this matter to the Committee on Rules. 
There is nothing in the statement that I 
made, if I recall it correctly, other than 
the House would be given ample notice, 
that would require that it go over. If 
anyone objects on that basis, then I 
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would say that the objection would be 
valid. 

Mr. LENNON, Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ALBERT, I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

I take this opportunity to read the 
specific question propounded by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WaGGONNER] 
to our distinguished majority leader. 
Mr. WAGGONNER said: 

Mr, Speaker, I take this time to ask the 
majority leader if he is prepared at this time 
to tell the Members of the House what we 
might expect as to the method of proceeding 
to and considering the message just received 
from the Senate. 


That was concerning the House bill. 
Then Mr. ALBERT replied: 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to yield, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response to the 
question of the distinguished gentleman, may 
I reply that no decision has been made on 
that matter at this time. 


Then Mr. WAGGONNER asked: 

May I inquire further of the gentleman if 
the House will be sufficiently advised in ad- 
vance when that determination is made? 


Mr. ALBERT replied: 

I give the gentleman full assurance on that. 
This matter is too important to do otherwise 
than to fully advise all Members of the House 
as to any action the House might take. 


Mr. WaGGonner concluded with: 


I thank the distinguished majority leader 
and yield back the balance of my time. 


Now, in my judgment, may I say to 
my distinguished friend, that I inter- 
preted that to mean that the gentleman 
would notify the House and give us some 
time before the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary would 
make any one of two or three motions. 

So interpreting it that way, that was 
my understanding and it was interpreted 
that way by me. Last night’s papers gave 
the story that the leadership on our side 
of the aisle would decide the matter. 
This morning the papers indicated that 
the leadership had indicated the fact 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary would 
move to take the bill from the Speaker’s 
desk and agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. I construe that as a deviation 
from the former statement. 

Mr. ALBERT, May I say I know the 
point of view the gentleman has ex- 
pressed is well understood. Of course, 
any Member can seek recognition for the 
purpose of obtaining a unanimous- 
consent request at any time and the 
leadership cannot control that. But the 
gentleman is correct that this particular 
request was made after consultation be- 
tween the gentleman from New York and 
the leadership. And I feel constrained 
to go along with the gentleman in his in- 
terpretation because we did consult on 
the matter. But would the gentleman be 
willing to have this called up later in the 
afternoon as an accommodation to the 
Members of the House rather than 
tomorrow? 

Mr. LENNON. What disturbed me, I 
want to say quite frankly, was that the 
Speaker was sitting where he is now ~ 
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on Tuesday morning when the gentle- 
man gave that assurance and I was a 
little bit disturbed that he recognized 
immediately at 12 o’clock noon, just as 
I walked into the Chamber, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
who he must have known intended to 
make this motion. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman knows, 
as every Member of this House knows, 
that this was a mere formality in the 
process. 

Mr. LENNON. I will say to the gentle- 
man if at 1 o’clock today he desires to, 
I would be glad to have him do it then. 

Mr. ALBERT. May I state that if the 
gentleman feels that this is more in con- 
formity with the request made, I now 
advise the Members of the House, with 
the concurrence of my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], if he will respond, that the 
gentleman will call up or undertake to 
call up this matter under unanimous 
consent at 1 o’clock, and I will ask the 
gentleman from New York if he will 
seek to do that at 1 o’clock. 

Mr, CELLER. I shall be very happy to 
do that, so that, I think, everybody will 
then be satisfied. I want to compliment 
the majority leader for his kindness and 
courtesy in endeavoring to mollify those 
who may feel aggrieved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has expired. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Chair for recognizing me because I 
was unable to get into this colloquy be- 
tween my friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] and the 
majority leader. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] very 
much for his raising the question of 
notice, and for his graciousness in ac- 
commodating the membership by his 
agreeing to permit the unanimous re- 
quest to be made later today rather than 
tomorrow. The result will be the same. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I may have the 
attention of the gentleman here on my 
left as well as the rest of the House, I 
should like to make another observation. 

Here is a much stronger and more 
punitive House-passed bill that has been 
over in the other body since last year— 
that is how long it has been over there. 
The Senate has completely rewritten 
everything that was in the bill as it 
passed the House. A number of new pro- 
visions have been added—some of which 
are not germane under the rules of the 
House. They brought in the Indians— 
they brought in the firearms—and they 
brought in the open housing—none of 
which was in the House bill. Yet, st 
some 3 months of debate over there, I 
am just a bit chagrined and disappointed 
that my leadership would take the po- 
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sition that we have to take this matter 
and swallow it whole simply because the 
other body has seen fit to rewrite the 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this poses the question 
whether this House is an equal and co- 
ordinate body of the Congress or is it 
the inferior body? I refuse to believe 
that this House will agree to go along 
with this proposed procedure. Of course, 
the proper course would be to send this 
bill to conference like all bills on which 
the two Houses disagree are handled. 


AMENDING INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask’ 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9063) to 
amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, to provide 
for the timely determination of certain 
claims of American nationals, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and request a conference 
with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY]? The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mrs. KELLY, Mr. Hays, and 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 
AND ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION 
OF SELECT COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE PROBLEMS OF SMALL 
BUSINESS TO SIT TODAY DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Procurement and 
Economic Concentration of the Select 
Committee To Investigate Problems of 
Small Business be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CORMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA TO 
SERVE YOUTH OF NATION 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 138) calling on the Boy Scouts 
of America to serve the youth of this 
Nation as required by their congressional 
charter, and ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tl- 
linois? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so in order to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois, since 
this is a joint resolution, and would 
have the effect of law, why it calls on 
“the Boy Scouts of America to serve the 
youth of this Nation as required by their 
congressional charter.” Is there some 
question that the Boy Scouts of Anne 
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have not been serving according to their 
charter? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. There has been no 
question raised along those lines. In fact, 
the resolution praises the Boy Scouts of 
America for the magnificent work they 
have been doing since their congressional 
charter was granted in 1914. This resolu- 
tion came from the Senate, where it 
was unanimously adopted. It was part 
of the Boy Scouts observance and urges 
the Boy Scouts to continue doing the 
same work they are doing for this 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, that in the light of his explanation, 
Iam not particularly enamored of these 
words calling on the Boy Scouts of 
America to serve the youth of this Na- 
tion as required by their charter. It 
seems to imply that they have not. I cer- 
tainly do not agree with that. I think it 
is a very poorly worded resolution in 
that respect. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. The resolution came 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor after being unanimously adopted 
by the other body. It was unanimously 
adopted by both the subcommittee and 
the full committee. I congratulate the 
gentleman for raising the point because 
certainly I would want the Record to 
show that the use of the words “as re- 
quired by their charter” does not in any 
way, directly or indirectly, imply that 
anyone is dissatisfied with the magnifi- 
cent work the Boy Scouts have been 
doing since they have been chartered. 
I thank the gentleman for raising the 
point and assure him that the main 
thrust of the resolution is to encourage 
the Boy Scouts to continue their marve- 
lous work and to encourage them to ex- 
tend their work into areas where their 
inspirational activities are needed and 
where these activities for various rea- 
sons are not now being carried out. I 
believe the gentleman from Iowa. has 
performed a notable service in raising 
this point because I would not want any 
doubt to exist that we are extremely 
pleased with the tremendous contribu- 
tion being made to America by the Boy 
Scout movement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

S.J. Res, 138 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America has 
acted under a congressional charter since 
1916, serving over forty million boys with 
a program that develops physical fitness, 
character, and citizenship; 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America has 
achieved significant results in preventing 
and reducing juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America has 
extended its program to disadvantaged boys 
in the deprived areas of urban and rural 
areas of our Nation; and 

Whereas there is an increasing need for 
training boys to become responsible citizens 
in accord with the ideals and principles of 
the Scout oath and law; and 
- Whereas the Boy Scouts of America gives 
strong support to the home, the religious 
institution, the school and communities in 
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the training, education, and development 
of youth; and 

Whereas the Congress is called upon to 
assist and promote programs of promise in 
these critical areas: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress of 
the United States calls on the Boy Scouts 
of America further to advance its service 
to the youth of this Nation as required by 
their congressional charter to the end that 
more boys in every segment of our society 
will be involved in its program and future 
generations of Americans will be better pre- 
pared with the skills and confidence to mas- 
ter the changing demands of America’s fu- 
ture and prepared to give leadership to it. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate joint re- 
solution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


POLISH ANTI-SEMITISM 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose the Communist authorities in Po- 
land will accuse me as being part of the 
Zionist conspiracy in deriding them for 
their recent rash actions. I refer, of 
course, to the recent dismissal of mem- 
bers of the Polish Government because 
they were Jewish parents of so-called 
hooligans and Zionists who allegedly 
were in league with West Germany in 
the recent student protest movements, 

I have more than a passing interest in 
what takes place in Poland because my 
father was born in that country. I might 
say that present activities of the Polish 
Communist Government brings to mind 
the pogroms that have taken place in 
the past. Pogrom is a form of genocide 
or organized massacre of helpless people. 
Such incredible acts of inhumanity were 
typical of the old czarist regimes who, 
in their inability to supply bread to their 
people, resorted first to accusations of a 
Zionist conspiracy and eventually to a 
merciless pogrom. 

I am not surprised at the current Po- 
lish charges of Zionism and the over- 
reaction against the few surviving Jew- 
ish citizens in Poland that has followed. 
In my opinion, this is but the most recent 
manifestation of a Communist line that 
has been building up since the June war 
in the Middle East. Let us not forget that 
this war was not only a defeat for the 
Arab countries, but also for those Com- 
munist nations who had been supplying 
arms and technicians to the Arabs. 

I naturally look with dismay upon 
these recent acts by the Polish Govern- 
ment against a decimated people. Today 
there are but 30,000 Jews left in Poland 
from a pre-World War II population of 
3% million. The rest were murdered 
during heinous Nazi atrocities. 

For my part, I do not care who com- 
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poses the Communist Government of 
Poland, today or in the future. And I do 
not regret having voted American coun- 
terpart funds for building a childrens’ 
hospital in Poland. But I must say, it 
does not speak well for any Polish Gov- 
ernment to fall back upon such measures 
at the first sign of unrest among the 
people. Poland's history gives her away. 
And I suggest that she pull down her 
skirts for her soiled anti-Semitic slip is 
showing. 


KERNER COMMISSION REPORT— 
BUY, BUY, BUY—AND BYE, BYE, 
BYE AMERICA 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure it 
came as a surprise to most of us here to 
find out from the Kerner Commission 
that all of us except the rioters were re- 
sponsible for the riots in American cities 
last summer. 

There is something frightening about 
the complacency with which some public 
officials and some experts have accepted 
the alleged inevitability of new riots of 
this coming summer. It is among the 
saddest things I know to hear of police 
departments purchasing armored vehi- 
cles that look like tanks to protect Amer- 
ican. cities from Americans. It is among 
the saddest things I know to learn that 
one of the best selling books in America 
is entitled “How To Defend Yourself, 
Your Family and Your Home.” And it 
is equally sad—because it makes the 
above developments almost inevitable— 
to hear public officials in high places, 
men of famous names, speak with in- 
dulgence of violence, destruction, law- 
lessness, and anarchy. 

We have been told all our lives that 
ours is a government of law and not of 
men. How much have we lost when men 
who are leaders of government say that 
for any reason people are justified in 
setting aside the law. Even if all the 
wrongs of the past, as alleged by the 
Commission, were true, would this justify 
wanton destruction, violence, looting, 
burning of homes? Are we really pre- 
pared to believe that violence and de- 
struction will gain for any citizens last- 
ing benefits? 

The Kerner Commission comes to the 
conclusion that there was no conspiracy 
behind the violence in so many of the 
American cities last summer. Each 
reader, of course, can form his own opin- 
ions of the Commission’s conclusions. I 
would only remind you that the reports 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee disagreed with the easy conclu- 
sion of the Commission, I ask, “Of what 
meat has this Commission feasted that 
it is so knowledgeable and so infallible?” 

I do not suppose it came as a surprise 
to anybody that the Kerner Commission 
proposed a massive dose of Federal 
spending to cure the ills of our cities. Of 
course, anybody who has completed an 
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eighth grade civics course could have pre- 
dicted that recommendation. There is a 
kind of reverse materialism in such a 
recommendation which may be a very 
telling symptom of our major problem in 
America. The members of the Commis- 
sion appear to sincerely believe that such 
massive spending is going to cure the 
problem. Who is kidding whom? 

How much more convincing they would 
have been if they had recommended at 
the same time a massive dose of morality 
and a massive program to reinstill in 
the hearts of all citizens a respect for law 
and order, Without this respect, we will 
not have an America; we will have an 
anarchy. All of the material benefits that 
we could possibly provide with any level 
of spending or any kind of work and 
welfare programs would be useless unless 
accompanied by standards of conduct to 
assure they would be used properly. The 
first standard must be respect for law 
and order. The majority of citizens of 
any race do not join in riots and the ma- 
jority of citizens of all races suffer as a 
result of riots. We must assure that no 
citizens ever get the mistaken impression 
that violence will get them what they 
want. We must see that those who insti- 
gate violence are swiftly punished by 
law. 

Above all we must get over the idea 
that we can cure all ills with taxpayers’ 
dollars. We cannot buy order in the cities 
any more than we can buy friendship 
with foreign aid. Nine billion dollars have 
brought us only contempt from France 
and other degenerate ingrates; and at- 
tempts to buy law and order will gain 
us only contempt from the agitators and 
seditionists who want to loot and burn 
our cities. For too long our policy has 
been buy, buy, buy. If it keeps up, it will 
be bye, bye, bye America. Webster once 
said: 


But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? Who shall rear 
again the well-proportioned columns of con- 
stitutional liberty? Who shall frame together 
the skillful architecture which unites na- 
tional sovereignty with State rights, individ- 
ual security, and public prosperity? No. If 
these columns fall, they will be raised not 
again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, 
they will be destined to a mournful, a mel- 
ancholy immortality. Bitterer tears, however, 
will flow over them, than were ever shed 
over the monuments of Roman or Grecian 
art; for they will be the remnants of a more 
glorious edifice than Greece or Rome ever 
saw, the edifice of constitutional American 
liberty.” 


As part of my remarks, I include a 
challenging editorial from the March 9 
edition of the Charleston News and 
Courier, titled “Blank Check for Mobs“: 

BLANK CHECK FOR Moss 

As the nation’s editors probe deeper into 
the Kerner Commission report on last sum- 
mer’s riots, dismay widens as to the curious 
nature of the document, 

The Richmond News Leader expresses a 
common opinion in noting that “The com- 
mission casts about for scapegoats, and finds 
them in the police, the press, television, local 
governments, and so on. In its report, the 
rioters themselves escape any blame what- 
soever.“ 

It is strange and disturbing that the com- 
mission had nothing significant to say about 
the danger of mob rule in American cities. 
As The News Leader points out, the “spirit 
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of the mob has flourished in an atmosphere 
of indulgence that excuses any behavior, no 
matter how outrageous, if the perpetrator is 
Negro, poor, disadvantaged, or unemployed.” 

One of the defects of the commission’s 
report is that it does not cite the federal 
government's responsibility for creating an 
atmosphere of indulgence for lawbreakers. 
Civil disobedience advocates have been hailed 
in high places in recent years. Nor does the 
report touch on the effect of the federal 
minimum wage law in limiting employment 
opportunities for the unskilled. Moreover, 
the commission did not report that federal 
urban renewal programs have destroyed 
more homes for poor people than they have 
created. 

In proposing that future riots be prevented 
with costly new welfare and anti-poverty 
programs, the commission adyances a design 
for impoverishing additional American fami- 
lies. Blue collar and white collar workers in 
this country already are laboring under a 
severe tax burden. Their own expectations 
of personal and family progress, which are 
reasonable in view of their enterprise and 
self-reliance, would be crushed by massive 
new federal handouts to people who have 
Tioted or looted. 

Finally, millions of law-abiding citizens 
will not forget the looting last summer. They 
saw pictures of looters loading cases of beer 
and home furnishings into their automobiles, 
These scenes of theft were not the image of 
downtrodden citizens snatching bread and 
begging for justice. The pictures were evl- 
dence of mobism, 

The Kerner commission report simply ig- 
nores the record of mob action. Instead, it 
proposes that the public give a blank check 
to people who threaten devastation to towns 
and cities, 


OIL POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing legislation which 
I believe will strengthen existing laws to 
meet the problem of oil pollution inci- 
dents which have occurred with increas- 
ing frequency. 

In March 1967 the Torrey Canyon dis- 
aster off the coast of England caused ex- 
tensive damage to the ecology of the 
area. Experts estimate that it may take 
decades to recover the lost marine life, 
if indeed, the area is ever restored. 

Now, within the last 2 weeks, two other 
incidents in the Atlantic have heard the 
raised voices of conservationists, prop- 
erty owners, recreationists, and con- 
cerned citizens who want action to stop 
this destruction. 

The Ocean Eagle continues to spew de- 
structive oil from its hull. Fish and wild- 
life continue to die by the thousands, and 
the beautiful beaches of Puerto Rico are 
covered with a black sticky muck. 

More recently, the General Coloco- 
tronis, a Greek vessel, ran aground off 
the coast of the Bahamas, again causing 
widespread damage to the beaches and 
wildlife. 

In my own home town of West Palm 
Beach, the tanker Point Lacre spilled oil 
into the harbor on February 5, causing 
damage to many private craft, docks, 
and waterfront property. 
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Three basic laws now exist to meet 
this growing problem: the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1899, the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1924, and the Oil Pollution Act 
of 1961 which vests jurisdiction in the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

Enforcement provisions of these three 
acts are delegated to the U.S. Coast 
Guard in the Department of Transpor- 
tation, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of the Interior, and US. 
Customs Bureau. 

I am told by the Coast Guard that in 
1967 there were 458 known violations of 
oil pollution laws: 177 involved U.S. ves- 
sels, 185 were shore violations, 69 in- 
volved foreign vessels, and 27 were from 
unknown sources. 

Indications are that violations are on 
the increase. I think certainly that a 
major factor contributing to this in- 
crease is the use of second-class vessels 
of questionable seaworthiness. 

The Middle East war of last summer 
and the closing of the Suez Canal re- 
sulted in an increase in the world tank- 
ship fleet of approximately 1,300 T-2 
tankers. Virtually every vessel capable of 
carrying oil was taken out of moth balls 
or saved from scrap, scheduled layups 
for overhaul were postponed temporarily, 
and every extra barrel was squeezed 
aboard. 

This means also that 1,300 additional 
crews had to be recruited and 1,300 ships 
that should have been serviced or retired 
were not. 

If the owners or charterers wish to use 
old tankers, many of World War I vin- 
tage and of questionable seaworthiness, 
then those owners or charterers should 
be willing to bear the responsibility. 

That is what I propose today. 

The bill that I am introducing would 
authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, who now has jurisdiction under the 
act of 1961, to require an owner or char- 
terer of an American or foreign vessel 
carrying oil, petroleum products, or other 
contaminants to establish his financial 
responsibility to meet any liability in- 
curred for death, injury, or damages re- 
sulting from any spillage or other re- 
lease of oil or other contaminants. 

The Secretary may establish this re- 
sponsibility by insurance, surety bond, or 
other evidence of financial security. 

This bill also would amend the Oil Pol- 
lution Act of 1924 to provide strict liabil- 
ity for the discharge of oil. Under exist- 
ing laws, liability is not incurred if the 
spillage was accidental or merely negli- 
gent. Gross negligence must be proved. 

I think this proposed legislation will 
cause many owners and charterers to 
assess the seaworthiness of their vessels, 
and will offer a deterrent to many of 
these oil pollution disasters. 


IN RECOGNITION OF 24 YEARS OF 
SERVICE BY THE HONORABLE 
GEORGE ANDREWS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, today 
should be recognized for its significance 
to the people of Alabama and all Mem- 
bers of Congress. On this day 24 years 
ago, our highly esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama, GEORGE W. 
ANDREWS, was elected to represent Ala- 
bama’s Third Congressional District. He 
came to Congress—after being elected in 

- absentia—directly from Pearl Harbor 
where he was serving as a lieutenant in 
the Navy. This change in hats carried 
with it an even bigger change in respon- 
sibility, but both changes have been worn 
well by Mr. ANDREWS. 

Starting at the bottom of the ladder 
on the House Appropriations Committee, 
he began to work hard, not only for the 
people of his district, but for all the 
people of Alabama and our great Nation. 
His constituents have shown their appre- 
ciation and loyalty by returning him to 
Congress term after term—for the past 

24 years—so that he could continue to 
help them in the typical devoted, respon- 
sible, selfless, “George Andrews” way. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable GEORGE 
ANDREWS has devoted a total of 37 years 
to public service. The 24 years of service 
in Congress established today were pre- 
ceded by 13 years of serving as circuit 
solicitor in Alabama. During his service 
as circuit solicitor, our colleague dis- 
played the same devotion to duty, love 
and interest for people, and tireless ef- 
forts for a job well done as we have all 
witnessed here in this legislative body. 

We all know public service is no easy 
task; however, Mr. ANDREWS hag consist- 
ently represented the people of his dis- 
trict with such outstanding judgment 
and consideration that they have repeat- 
edly sent him back to Congress—vir- 
tually unopposed. They realize how very 
badly needed are his continual votes for 
sound money, local self-government, and 

‘individual freedom; they admire his 
strong stand on Vietnam; they admire 
his record and they want him to con- 
tinue. Certainly, such an outstanding 
record of devotion to God and country 
must make his lovely wife, his beautiful 
daughter, and handsome son most proud. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in this tribute to the distinguished dean 
of our delegation, for whom all Alabam- 
ians are grateful, He has rendered out- 
standing service as a Member of this 
House and of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I thank the gentleman for calling this 
anniversary to the attention of the 
House, and join him in extending con- 
gratulations and warmest best wishes 
to a dedicated and valuable public 
servant, 


NATIONAL POISON. PREVENTION 
WEEK 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to call to the attention 
of the House that all Members have re- 
ceived, or will receive today, a kit on 
National Poison Prevention Week— 
March 17-23, 1968. This kit has been 
prepared by the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. It furnishes much mate- 
rial, for use by the radio, press and other 
news media, giving valuable information 
on the saving of lives, particularly the 
lives of children. March 17 to 23 is Na- 
tional Poison Prevention Week. 

I might say, by way of explanation, 
that my interest in this started some 
years ago when a pharmacist of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Mr. Homer George, 
started the movement for Poison Preven- 
tion Week. After my State had partici- 
pated and it had been so declared in a 
proclamation by the Governor, the Con- 
gress adopted a resolution, creating the 
authority for, and for several years now 
we have continued to observe—and for 
several years in the future, I hope, we 
will continue to observe—National Poi- 
son Prevention Week. 
=I commend the contents of this kit to 
reading by the Members. Many of you, 
particularly the parents of young chil- 
dren, will find the contents most in- 
formative, and you may want to include 
some of the facts, suggestions, statistics, 
— other information in your news 
etters. 


THE SO-CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
AND THE LONG AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I am gravely 
concerned over reports that effort is be- 
ing made to ram through this House— 
without due and careful consideration 
and full debate on many provisions—of 
H.R. 2516, the so-called civil rights bill. 

I voted for this bill when it was before 
the House. It was a good bill. 

But it now contains provisions this 
House has not considered—and the kind- 
est statement that has been made about 
this: bill is that it is “a legislative mon- 
strosity.” 

Of particular concern to me—and to 
millions of decent, law-abiding Ameri- 
cans—is one provision. concerning fire- 
arms. 

I have strongly supported the need for 
passage by this House of effective fire- 
arms legislation, and have pending two 
bills which have received strong support 
from over the Nation and from my col- 
leagues. They could, if enacted, curb the 
growing lawlessness in our country by 
providing stiff mandatory sentences for 
those who use firearms in the commission 
of crimes of violence. But instead of this 
approach, the other body in the heat of 
debate added a vague and largely unen- 
forceable amendment to make it a Fed- 
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eral crime “for whoever transports or 
manufactures for transportation in com- 
merce any firearm knówing or having 
reason to know” that the gun will be used 
in riot. It also prescribes punishment of 
anyone who “teaches or demonstrates 
to any other person the use of any fire- 
arm knowing or having reason to know” 
that the gun will be used in a riot. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think I have to 
point out the dangers in such a vague 
and generalized law. Surely this body has 
the duty and responsibility to consider 
carefully any legislation affecting the 
rights of all Americans, and I for one 
do not intend to abdicate my responsi- 
bility to the other body—or to be stam- 
peded in the name of civil rights into 
enacting such a law. 

I ask my colleagues to read the editorial 
from the Washington Star of March 8 
concerning this provision of the bill en- 
acted by the other body. I state em- 
phatically to my colleagues that millions 
of Americans who enjoy the peaceful use 
and ownership of firearms are going to 
remember those in this body—who in a 
rush to protect the rights of a few— 
sacrifice the rights of many. 

I call on my colleagues to join with 
me in killing this “legislative monstros- 
ity.” 

The editorial referred to follows: 

THE LONG AMENDMENT 

An odd Senate alliance of zealous pro- 
ponents of antigun laws and aroused advo- 
cates of more punitive anti-riot measures 
has produced a legislative monstrosity which 
could, within a short time, become the law 
of the land, 

The proposed law came in the form of an 
amendment to the civil rights bill, offered 
by Senator Long of Louisiana. The amend- 
ment provides penalties for “whoever trans- 
ports or manufactures for transportation in 
commerce any firearm .. knowing or hav- 
ing reason to know .. .” that the gun will 
be used in a riot. It also calls for the punish- 
ment of anyone who “. . . teaches or dem- 
onstrates to any other person the use... 
of any firearm, . . knowing or having rea- 
that the gun will be used 
in a riot. 

Those senators who have reluctantly ac- 
cepted the impending reality of a civil rights 
act and a federal open housing law, and who 
are demanding a quid pro quo in the form 
of federal anti-riot laws, were quick to rally 
to Long’s banner. And, somewhat to their 
surprise; they were met there by a band of 
Northern liberals, led by Senator Edward 
Kennedy, who saw in the measure the em- 
bryo of a long-sought anti-gun law. 

They should have taken a second look. 
For the embryo contains a flaw that gives 
certain promise of a legal miscreation, The 
words “having reason to know” clearly are 
intended to raise the specter that a dealer, 
who demonstrates a firearm to a prospective 
customer without knowing what is on the 
buyer's mind, may lay himself open to prose- 
cution. In practice, of course, any statute 
that depends solely on proof of criminal in- 
tent is frequently unenforceable. And the 
Long amendment is doubly so, depending 
entirely ás it does on the knowledge by a 
defendant of another’s criminal intent. 

We have no interest at all in making it 
easy for rioters to obtain arms and to use 
them effectively. But we are no more inter- 
ested in the Spectacle of the United States 
Senate debating—and passing—laws that at 


-worst are dangerous and at best are nonpro- 


ductive. Happily, the House will have the 
opportunity to knock out the Long amend- 
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ment when the Senate passes the bill along. 
It should lose no time in doing just that. 


EAST OF SUEZ—AND BEYOND 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN: Mr. Speaker, Britain's 
traditional military protection of the 
area east of Suez has been a fact on 
which the world’s statesmen have de- 
pended for over a century. The spheres 
of influence which have shaped the con- 
tour of world order have long hung in 
the balance that the British have been 
able to strike by their diplomatic and 
military efforts, for their influence ex- 
tended far beyond the Suez Canal, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, 
since the Near East is the meeting point 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

By 1971 British forces will be with- 
drawn east of Suez, and their calming 
influence in that area and throughout 
the world will cease to exist. The shock 
waves of this decision have been dis- 
turbing to the nations immediately 
around the Persian Gulf, and our interest 
in their ability to create a new structure 
for future stability is almost as urgent 
as their own. As the full impact of this 
planned withdrawal becomes more clear, 
we begin to appreciate the importance of 
this move for nations outside the area 
as well. 

The broader implications of the British 
pullout are examined in a thoughtful 
article by Noel Mostert in the March 7, 
1968, issue of the Reporter, entitled 
“High Stakes Southeast of Suez,” and I 
commend this to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

It is not too soon to grapple with the 
future of the troubled area east of Suez. 
If we do not do so with initiative and 
intelligence now then the shaping of our 
interest in that area may be too late. The 
article follows: 

Hien STAKES SOUTHEAST or SUEZ 
(By Noel Mostert) 

The scheduled British withdrawal East of 
Suez by 1971 raises questions of the utmost 
relevance for the West along a wider range 
of. fronts than was immediately apparent. 
-While the main impact of this military econ- 
omy will fall on Southeast Asia, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf, the consequences 
south of Suez are already considerable and 
will probably get worse. It could well be that 
Africa will ultimately be the area most 
affected. i 

The prospect of an unprecedented power 
vacuum im the Indian Ocean alone is a mat- 
ter of the first order: more to the point is 
the influence it will have upon the delicate 
balance of political order in Eastern and 
Central Africa. Then there is the question 
of South Africa. The East of Suez economies 
and the soul-searching they induced have 
practically swept away Britain’s traditional 
calculation of strategic dependence on that 
nation, always a major factor in Whitehall’s 
defense calculations. 

The removal of this bond has profound 
implications. It represents in a very real 
sense the removal of one of the subtlest and 
strongest western psychological underpin- 
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nings of the South African status quo. 
Britain’s dependence was what has made the 
South Africans feel wanted, even when they 
least were. 

The knowledge that this dependence would 
go indubitably influenced the British gov- 
ernment’s decision in December, a month be- 
fore the Suez announcement, to retain its 
embargo on arms sales to South Africa. As 
the London Observer remarked at the time of 
the arms debate: “The abandonment of 
Britain’s present East of Suez role would 
destroy one of the main arguments which 
have influenced the Government in its at- 
titude towards South Africa: the fact that 
we need South Africa help to supply our bases 
in the Far East. The attempt to maintain 
a strategic presence East of Suez forces us 
into dependence on South Africa. Scrap the 
East of Suez policy, and there would no 
longer be any strategic reason for seeking to 
maintain South Africa’s good will.” 

SUDDEN DEPARTURE 


This, however, had introduced an entirely 
new element: the emergence of a formidable 
French role in South African affairs. France 
became the immediate beneficiary of British 
political morality, and is now the main sup- 
plier of arms to South Africa. But dangerous 
as this association might prove to be, what 
happens in the Indian Ocean will ultimately 
be the key to everything, including the status 
quo in South Africa. 

It seemed ironic that the withdrawal East 
of Suez should finally come virtually because 
of Suez itself. The closing of the canal is 
costing Britain an estimated £240 million 
a year (Prime Minister Wilson’s own esti- 
mate to Parliament). Coupled with a crip- 
pling dock strike that left exports lying use- 
lessly upon the London and Liverpool 
wharves, its impact upon the balance of 
payments helped undermine confidence in 
sterling and bring on the run on the pound. 
Devaluation followed, and the decision to be 
out from East of Suez by 1971 was part of 
that package. 

Despite the steady decline to British power 
in recent years and the series of defense cuts 
instituted by the Labour Party since it came 
to power, the retirement from the Indian 
Ocean, especially from the Persian Gulf, was 
@ surprise. It was expected eventually but 
not so soon, nor with such disregard of the 
niceties of disengagement. Only weeks ago, 
British envoys were around the Gulf states 
telling the feudalistic, and fabulously rich 
oll sheiks there that they should not be 
alarmed at the withdrawal from Aden—Brit- 
ain would be in the Gulf for a long time yet. 

There was no reason for them to doubt 
Britain’s word, since it looked very much as 
though there was no alternative. The Labour 
cabinet itself has recognized that trouble in 
the Gulf could cause millions of unemployed 
in Britain, The Gulf supplies something close 
to eighty per cent of Western Europe's oil 
needs, and forty-five per cent of this pro- 
duction is controlled by British or British- 
Dutch companies and earns the British treas- 
ury £150 million a year. But most important 
is the fact that the oil sheiks invest their 
revenues in London. Kuwait is the largest 
single overseas holder of sterling, having re- 
cently passed Australia. The £15 million a 
year that the military presence in the Gulf 
costs Britain seemed cheap insurance. The 
government reasoning, however, apparently 
was to the effect that if major users such 
as Germany and Japan can buy oil from 
the Gulf without a military establishment 
there, why shouldn't Britain? There was also 
great fear of another Aden. 

The Gulf nonetheless does represent the 
last British standing military and naval pres- 
ence on the vast and vital Indian Ocean— 
qualities obvious to those who scanned their 
atlases to find Mauritius when that island 
sprang into the headlines in January and 
British troops and naval forces from the Gulf 
and Singapore were called into quell local 
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political troubles; This action itself served 
to underscore the absence that is to be. 

The Royal Navy's heavy guns and senior 
admirals took over when you got to the 
Deccan Peninsula and to Singapore, where 
the sophisticated problems of Asian politics 
began, but the junior commanders on the 
Indian Ocean guaranteed the indispensable 
shipping routes that brought the trade west. 
The Indian passage was so much the private 
preserve of the Royal Navy that its peace and 
serenity have become taken for granted, with 
the ocean’s real value neatly excised from 
the general public awareness. 

The Mauritius operation was a typical In- 
dian Ocean watchkeeping duty of the sort 
that has kept the balance of power there. 
The same sort of forces went into action a 
few years ago when the Kenyon and Tan- 
zanian governments asked for British help 
to subdue army mutinies. To whom would 
any such request be addressed in the future? 

A traditional presence leaves an implicit 
residue of power and respect, however min- 
imal, it becomes. In Britain's casé, this has 
been of tremendous effect. Its actual forces 
on the Indian Ocean were meager but they 
could be reduced or expanded as required, 
It is this accepted presence more than power 
that is being lost. 


RAISED EXPECTATIONS 


The importance of this loss is best judged 
if you consider that the Indian Ocean really 
starts at the Horn of Africa, washing all 
down the east coast of the continent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was a main base 
along with Aden and Trincomalee in Ceylon. 
During the four years between now and the 
British departure date these waters will be 
up for strategic auction, as it were, The 
Soviet Union almost certainly will move in 
to complement the position it has consoli- 
dated in the eastern Mediterranean. This is 
assumed by several of Britain’s leading naval 
thinkers. Moreover, they believe, as they 
conveyed to me during recent interviews in 
London, that the Soviets will make a bid for 
as many of the former British bases as pos- 
sible, probably starting with Aden itself. 

Such an advance into the Indian Ocean 
has long been included in Soviet calculations, 
their diplomatic probes having been heavily 
concentrated along the Horn of Africa and 
immediately south from there, but it has not 
until now been wholly within their expecta- 
tions. The June war brought them a position 
whose advantages and implications may not 
be properly assessed for years; but from what 
one can see so far, it gives them exactly 
what the British sought when they originally 
secured the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East in order to hold their prime positions 
in Africa and Asia. The Middle East, after 
all, is where Europe, Africa, and Asia meet. 

The Soviets now have a naval force of 
‘about fifty vessels in the Mediterranean and 
access to bases that give them a vital com- 
mand of the North African coast. Egypt, of 
course, is the keystone, and the pretext for 
the Soviet presence there is the reconstruc- 
tion of the Egyptian forces to meet any 
Israeli threat. But the mere fact that Russia's 
place in the Mediterranean is now generally 
accepted as permanent means that this im- 
mediate local purpose has been served. The 
longer-range purpose lies beyond the Suez 
Canal, and the pressure to serve that is 
clearly going to accumulate, especially since 
the Soviet Air Force already has refueling 
and repair facilities at Hodeida and Sana in 
‘Yemen. A large number of the estimated six 
thousand Soviet military advisers in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East are in 
Yemen, Iraq, the Sudan, and Egypt. As if 
to link all this together with the ultimate 
point of penetration desired, Russia’s Aero- 
flot is scheduled shortly to open service 
between Moscow, Cairo, Hodeida, and Dar es 
Salaam. 

A functioning Suez Canal is a necessary 
complement. The Russians very much want 
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it open. Reports that the United States finds 
the closing of the canal convenient are logi- 
cal. Most Russian seaborne aid for North 
Vietnam must travel the long route around 
the Cape. Between sixty and seventy Soviet 
ships used to pass through the canal each 
month. A navigable canal also means that 
those fifty warships in the Mediterranean 
or their companion squadrons could operate 
out of Alexandria or Suez into the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean—at first as flag-show- 
ing sorties and eventually as task forces 
from fully operational bases. 


COMMUNIST SUPPRESSION OF 
ORGANIZED RELIGION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist forked-tongue of dialetics has 
been making eloquent and pious sounds 
in dialog with free world representa- 
tives of the various religious denomina- 
tions. 

While certain U.S. religious leaders 
Swallow or even preach the line which 
says, “Communists are getting soft on 
religion,” totalitarian bosses continue to 
quietly suppress all forms of religious 
worship in nations under their unmerci- 
ful rule. 

The Communists point with false pride 
and with deliberate deceit to the handful 
of churches which they have left stand- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain for propa- 
ganda purposes only. 

However, as we have found in the re- 
cent testimony and writings of members 
of the clergy who have escaped from the 
Iron Curtain countries—and I particu- 
larly recall the Rev. Richard Wurm- 
brand before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities—the Commu- 
nists have no intention of allowing relig- 
ious worship to flourish unmolested. 

After all, Lenin has called religion the 
opiate of the people, and that remains 
the official Communist line despite all 
their efforts to conceal the truth. 

Further, a statement in the Diplomatic 
Yearbook of the Soviet Union, 1929, un- 
equivocally sets forth the guidelines of 
communism vis-a-vis religion. This 
statement is reflected in Communist pro- 
nouncements of ideology down through 
the years: 

Communism and religion are hostile, the 
one to the other, and cannot be placed side 
by side. When religion is victorious, commu- 
nism is weak. The Communist regime will 
only be realized in a society freed of religion. 


Students of communism know that the 
best propaganda interests of the totali- 
tarian state would not be served if all 
forms of religious worship were simply 
snuffed out overnight by force or decree. 

Instead, over the years, little by little, 
all vestiges of organized worship of a 
Supreme Being are twisted to serve the 
state. Sincere and legitimate places of 
worship are squeezed economically until 
such time when it becomes impossible to 
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maintain the church and provide serv- 
ices for the people. 

Religion continues to be snuffed out 
quietly, yet ruthlessly, while the Com- 
munist propaganda machine sells the 
world on the baseless idea that commu- 
nism and religion are compatible. From 
time to time, however, the utter falsity 
of this notion is demonstrated by events 
behind the Iron Curtain which prove 
that the Bolshevik dictators are no 
more friendly to religion today than the 
Nazi dictators were friendly toward the 
Jews a quarter century ago. 

The following article in the March 6, 
1968, edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor illustrates how Communists are 
doggedly working to “free” the people 
of religion: 

Reps SQUEEZE CHURCH 
(By Harry B. Ellis) 

HAMBURG; —East German leaders are using 
their new constitution and penal code to has- 
ten the suffocation of organized religion. 

This is the conclusion of West German ob- 
servers who follow the efforts of the Evangel- 
ican (Lutheran) Church in East Germany 
to find a modus vivendi with the Communist 
government, 

Freedom of worship will be guaranteed in 
the proposed new basic law, but within a 
stricter framework than is the case with the 
existing constitution. 

The church lost its status as a public cor- 
poration under East Germany’s revised penal 
code and now is classified as a private com- 
pany, or association. This means that an at- 
tack against the church by groups or in- 
dividuals no longer is considered a crime 
against the state. 

Religious leaders are shorn of state back- 
ing, should they try to defend the church 
against abuse in East German courts. 

The new constitution, worked out by Chief 
of State Waiter Ulbricht and a committee of 
Communist officials, codifies a number of re- 
strictions on the church introduced in recent 
years. 

RIGHTS LIMITED 

From now on the only right of the church 
will be to conduct services of worship. Even 
these must conform to the norms of Socialist 
(Communist) society. 

Each individual minister, apparently, will 
be obliged to register and define his preach- 
ing activities with appropriate Communist 
Officials of his community. 

Manuscripts of church news letters and 
other religious publications must be sub- 
mitted for inspection, before a license to pub- 
lish will be granted. The showing of films by 
churches is forbidden. 

New forms of worship for young people are 
discouraged. This strikes at the heart of the 
struggle between church and state in East 
Germany. 

Eighty percent of East Germany’s 17 mil- 
lion citizens still register a church affiliation, 
mostly with the Protestant Lutheran denomi- 
nation. Rather than attack the church fron- 
tally, the government in the past has worked 
subtly to disaffect youth. 


CONFLICTS PLANNED 


Membership in the Young Pioneers and 
possession of a “jugendweihe” (state certifi- 
cate), while not mandatory, are important to 
the smooth progress of a boy’s or girl’s 
career. 

Pioneer meetings and study classes for the 
Jugendweihe,“ according to East German 
pastors, often are scheduled to conflict with 
church activities, The East German youth 
who chooses Sunday school and confirmation 
over pioneers and “jugendweihe” faces so- 
cial ostracism and, in some cases, interfer- 
ence at school. 
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It was to circumvent this, apparently, that 
church leaders devised the unidentified new 
forms of worship which the state appears 
anxious to stamp out. 

The Evangelical (Lutheran) Church in 
postwar Germany considered itself an indi- 
visible unit, despite the division of the coun- 
try itself. Recently, however, East Germany 
has forbidden the eastern synod to meet with 
representatives of the West German church. 

Object of Mr. Ulbricht’s government is to 
create a separate identity for the East Ger- 
man church, just as East Germany created 
a separate East German nationality and sep- 
arate state. 

An East German church divorced from the 
much larger West German group becomes 
easier for the East German Government to 
control. s 

The new constitution, which remains to 
be ratified by the Volkskammer (parlia- 
ment), aims at putting sharper teeth into the 
government’s authority to isolate and con- 
trol church activities. 

Money is not a problem for the East Ger- 
man church, an East German pastor told this 
reporter. 

Each church-affiliated citizen pays a tax 
equal to one-tenth of his income tax directly 
to the church. The problem has been for 
local churches to get building permits, lum- 
ber, bricks, and other materials, and plots 
of land from the government. 1 

East Germany is the only Communist 
country in which a Protestant church car- 
ries the main burden of confronting the 
state. Elsewhere in Eastern Europe the 
church is primarily Roman Catholic or 
orthodox. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S WAR 
POLICY 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent administration has linked support 
of its war policy to support of our men 
in Vietnam. Mr. Speaker, there is a great 
difference in these two policies. 

The inept, ill-advised administration 
policy has cost the lives of 19,000 young 
Americans, 117,000 casualties, and 60 
billions of dollars. We are now more 
vulnerable to attack than we were 2 years 
ago, and 5,000 of our brave marines are 
beleaguered, besieged, and surrounded at 
the Khe Sanh. 

The administration policies have led 
us down the road to doom, despair, and 
defeat. 

As for our men, all of us in this House 
support them and will continue to sup- 
port them with all our strength, spirit, 
and stamina. 

Today we need military leadership of 
the stature of a Grant, Lee, or Patton, 
to relieve our beleaguered marines and 
to unify our torn and tattered forces in 
South Vietnam. We want every shell 
fired and every bomb dropped that will 
save an American life. 

As many of you know, I supported 
withdrawal in 1966, when withdrawal 
was possible. Our first loyalty goes to our 
sons and our neighbor’s sons now sur- 
rounded and fighting in South Vietnam. 

After the garrison at Khe Sanh is re- 
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lieved and our forces are unified, we must 
do all in our power to obtain an honor- 
able peace. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON SEES US. 
TROOP MORALE IN JEOPARDY 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year I visited Vietnam on an inspection 
tour with the Military Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. On returning from that 
visit I often remarked that the one thing 
which had most favorably impressed me 
was the high state of American service- 
men’s morale, 

This morale is in serious jeopardy to- 
day, due in no small part to the short- 
sighted policy of returning combat vet- 
erans to Vietnam in less than a year 
after they complete a tour of combat 
duty. Evidence is coming to light which 
indicates some men spend a year fighting 
for their country in Southeast Asia, and 
come home, only to be returned to Viet- 
nam in as little as 90 days. 

It has been stated by a Pentagon 
spokesman that the “1-year tour is aw- 
fully useful as a morale builder.” Un- 
doubtedly this is true. But what of the 
man who knows he is likely to be sent 
back to Vietnam 90 days after his home- 
coming? What will be the state of his 
morale? 

Our servicemen defending America in 
Vietnam are making great sacrifices. 
Their families, too, are placed under 
tremendous strain. It is a gross injustice 
to these men and their families for a re- 
turn to the United States to be nothing 
more than a brief respite between two 
years of war. 

In order to give fair treatment to these 
valiant men, and to keep the state of 
their morale as high as possible, I am 
today introducing the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that, in the absence of a formal declara- 
tion of war by the Congress, any member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States who 
has served in a combat zone for a period of 
one year should not again be assigned to 
serve in a combat zone for a period of at 
least one year after the termination of any 
prior one year period of service in a combat 
Zone. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON APPLAUDS 
FATHER VEGVARI'S INVOCATION, 
POINTS TO STUDENT UPRISING IN 
POLAND AS A SIGN OF THE MOOD 
OF EUROPE'S OPPRESSED PEO- 
PLES 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we heard 
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this noon an inspiring invocation recall- 
ing the valor and the free spirit of the 
Hungarian revolutionaries of March 
1848—exactly 120 years ago this week. 
This opening prayer was given by one of 
the most tenacious leaders of the 1956 
Hungarian revolt, Father Vazul Vegvari, 
a pastor of St. Ladislaus Roman Catholic 
Church in New Brunswick, N.J. Father 
Vegvari has served as a president of the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federation. 
As a participant in the uprising that took 
place 12 years ago this October, Father 
Vegvari is well aware of the long history 
and tradition which surround the Hun- 
garian yearning for freedom and self- 
government. 

It is most appropriate that his invoca- 
tion should be given today, Mr. Speaker, 
since events of the past day in Eastern 
Europe tie together with almost miracu- 
lous coincidence the historic human ef- 
forts which took place in Hungary in 
1848 and in 1956. 

This morning’s newspaper and news- 
casts reported that students in eight 
cities of Poland were demonstrating 
against the Polish Communist regime. 
The Gomulka government is supress- 
ing a drama which is critical of Russian 
domination of Poland, and this action 
has awakened the free spirit of thou- 
sands of Polish students and writers into 
ge protest against political censor- 

p. 

What, you may ask, do these demon- 
strations in Poland have to do with the 
historic Hungarian uprisings? For cen- 
turies, the Poles and Hungarians haye 
been friends and allies. They shared for 
decades, and they still share a love and 
yearning for freedom which eludes their 
grasp, because today it is held back by 
Communist totalitarianism and domina- 
tion. Both the 1848 and the 1956 revolts 
in Hungary stem in part from some 
strong Polish roots. 

In 1848, the Hungarian revolt against 
the Hapsburgs and their czarist allies 
was led by a Polish general, Jozsef Bem. 
General Bem’s valor was so instrumen- 
tal to the establishment of the revolu- 
tionary government of Louis Kossuth, 
that a statue of Bem was erected in 
Budapest many years later. Despite the 
efforts of Bem and of the democratic 
Kossuth government, however, the 1848 
revolt was short lived. Early victory in 
the revolution was soon snuffed out by 
an onrush of czarist Russian troops, the 
same fate suffered by the 1956 coup in 
which Father Vegvari participated. 

Like the 1848 rebellion, the 1956 revo- 
lution was closely tied to Poland. In Oc- 
tober of 1956, there was an uprising of 
Polish students in Poznan, just as there 
are this week in eight major Polish cities. 
The Hungarian people of Budapest, hear- 
ing of the valiant efforts of their Polish 
neighbors to throw off the Red yoke, 
gathered at the statue of General Bem to 
demonstrate support for the Polish stu- 
dents. At the foot of the statue of this 
great freedom-fighter, the Hungarians 
sang the same songs that marked the 
revolution of 1848. It was the fervor and 
spirit of this gathering, first conceived as 
a show of sympathy for the Poznan 
students, that quickly grew into the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956. 
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We must not quickly pass over or for- 
get today’s at least partial repetition of 
history, Mr. Speaker. Even if no revolt 
grows from the current unrest in Poland, 
we must mark well in our memory the 
strong undercurrent of freedom which 
still persists in Eastern Europe, a spirit 
which has not been daunted either by 
the defeat of 1956, or by the crushing 
blow to the Kossuth government in 1848. 
Whenever, wherever, and however free- 
dom shows its face in Eastern Europe, 
whenever, wherever, and however revolt 
should begin, we in America must be 
prepared to respond appropriately. We 
cannot again assume, as we must have 
done in 1956, that the Hungarian revolt 
was a dying gasp of a beaten people. We 
know better today. The eager face and 
the meaningful words of Father Vegvari 
tell us that freedom is very much alive 
in Hungary. The violent protests of Po- 
lish students against totalitarian cen- 
sorship trumpets the voice of freedom 
from eight great cities of that land. We 
can never again fail to answer the call, 
with meaningful and diplomatic action 
to bolster infant revolutionary democra- 
cies such as that brought about by the 
1956 coup. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget Father 
Vegvari’s words of prayer today; let us 
not forget his deeds in 1956, those of his 
forebears in Hungary 120 years ago, and 
those of today’s standard bearers of free- 
dom in Poland. We must be ever watch- 
ful for an opportunity where the sup- 
port of our people will mean the differ- 
ence between slavery and freedom for 
Polish, Hungarian, and other captive 
people who have strived so hard and suf- 
fered so long to earn what we enjoy in 
America today. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SERVICEMEN TO 
COMBAT ZONES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, our men who serve in Vietnam 
undergo daily the increasingly heavy 
mental and physical strain of facing 
sudden death from a Vietcong guerrilla. 
There is little refuge in the bunkers of 
Khe Sanh, and, as the recent attack on 
our own Embassy in Saigon points out 
too clearly, no guarantee of safety in the 
cities. Our forces are made up of brave 
men who are carrying out their duty well, 
and in the past they have been able to 
look forward to a return home after 
serving their year’s tour of duty in Viet- 
nam without the apprehension that they 
could be called back within weeks to the 
hazards of Vietnam combat. The families 
of these men bid them a sad farewell, but 
were comforted by the fact that after 
their dangerous tour they would be re- 
turned to safety for at least 25 months. 

I have recently received several in- 
quiries, however, from the families of 
boys who have completed their duty in 
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Vietnam but were sent back to that zone 
after only 2months at home. 

There is, undoubtedly, a need for main- 
taining in Vietnam a certain percentage 
of men who are experienced in the tactics 
of survival in guerrilla warfare, or men 
whose particular skills are in large de- 
mand but in short supply. But are these 
veterans any less human than others? Do 
their parents and families worry about 
them any less because they have already 
survived 1 year? Just the contrary. Most 
likely, they have been called back to 
handle a particularly dangerous situa- 
tion there and will be under even greater 


It is, indeed, hard to adequately jus- 
tify the fact that the military has im- 
posed such an inequitable burden on a 
number of Vietnam veterans who have 
just spent a year in Vietnam by calling 
them back to combat after only a 60-day 
respite from it. 

I am therefore, introducing today a 
House concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that in the ab- 
sence of a formal declaration of war by 
the Congress, any serviceman who has 
served on the combat zonein Vietnam for 
a period of 1 year should not again be 
assigned to serve there for a period of at 
least 1 year. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS POLL ON 
RESOLUTION PROPOSING CON- 
GRESSIONAL POWER TO RE- 
SCIND SUPREME COURT DECI- 
SIONS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is-there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to your attention the results of a poll 
made by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., on the question 
of whether my resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 418—to give Congress power 
to rescind Supreme Court decisions 
should be adopted. 

Tabulations announced this week show 
65 percent of the federation’s member- 
ship in favor of the resolution, 30 per- 
cent opposed, and 5 percent undecided. 
The legislative check is favored by a 
majority of those polled in all but four 
States and the District of Columbia, 

Independent businessmen are under- 
standably disturbed by the High Court’s 
untenable positions on. such issues as 
prayer in school, treatment of criminals, 
obscene literature, apportionment, and 
the Communist conspiracy. The em- 
phatic expression of the national fed- 
eration, whose membership is made up 
of more than 243,000 business proprie- 
tors, cannot help but stimulate more sup- 
port for my resolution in Congress as 
well as among the general public. 

I should also like to remind my col- 
leagues that a canvass made by my of- 
fice of voters in Pennsylvania’s 22d Con- 
gressional District last fall revealed a 
margin of almost 3 to 1 in favor of a 
constitutional amendment providing a 
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checks-and-balance on the Supreme 
Court whereby the Congress, by a two- 
thirds vote, could override decisions: of 
the Supreme Court. 

The national federation endorsement 
gives unexpected and immeasurable im- 
petus to my proposal. If a national ref- 
erendum were committed to the ques- 
tion, I am confident that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people 
would vote for my resolution. In lieu of 
this approach, the remedy must come 
through. the initiative of Congress itself 
backed by mounting pressure from the 
people back home and such organiza- 
tions as the national federation: 

The State-by-State breakdown of the 
federation poll follows: 


STATE BREAKDOWN FIGURES 


State Percent percent Percent 

in favor against undecided 
86 11 3 
63 33 4 
77 20 3 
81 16 3 
67 28 5 
61 35 4 
52 43 5 
53 42 5 
77 20 3 
ll 3 
49 49 2 
30 4 
1 57 37 6 
Indiana. 8 58 35 7 
. RINON. 54 42 a 
Kansas = Se 67 29 4 
Néntucky A O 71 27 2 
Louisiana 85 13 2 
Meines 46 49 5 
Maryland oS aT ee 66 30 4 
Massachusetts... 2 48 47 5 
Michigan 4 55 39 5 
Minnesota 5⁵ 39 5 
Mississippi 89 10 1 
issõuri. J... le 61 34 5 
Montana 62 32 6 
Nebraska 63 32 5 
Nevada. 2-4 322 44 63 32 5 
New Hampshire 55 43 2 
New Jersey... 58 35 7 
New Mexico 67 30 3 
New Vork 54 41 5 
North Carolina. 78 20 2 
North Dakota 71 24 5 
Oo 61 34 5 
Oklahoma... 69 26 5 
Oregon 56 38 6 
Pennsylvania.. 61 34 5 
Rhode Island.. 32 61 7 
South Carolina 82 12 6 
South Dakota 62 u 4 
Tennessee 81 16 3 
Texas 77 21 2 
Utah.. 63 30 7 
Vermont. 58 31 11 
Virginia 80 18 2 
lashington.. .... 60 35 5 

Washington, D.C. 40 far ich. 
West Vi 63 35 2 
Wisconsin 57 36 7 
— o25 00 < 555s 64 30 6 


Note: This bill would authorize Congress, by 34 vote, to 
overrule the Supreme Court. 


VETERANS’ HOME LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend our 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
reported out a bill, H.R. 10477, designed 
to attract more mortgage capital into 
the veterans’ home loan program. As a 
member of the subcommittee that held 
the public hearings on this legislation, I 
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listened to a parade of repetitious wit- 
nesses tell us that money was unavailable 
at the current 6-percent rate of interest 
and the only solution would be to in- 
crease the interest rate on GI home 
loans. 

I am opposed to any legislation that 
will result in increasing the interest rates 
on GI home loans. I am not convinced of 
the need for such legislation at this time. 
In fact, the lead sentences of a Veterans’ 
Administration press release dated Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968, state: 

Appraisals, requests and applications for 
home loan guaranty continued to pace a 
healthy G.I. loan activity in January, the 
Veterans’ Administration reported today. For 
13 consecutive months the volume of ap- 
praisal requests and loan applications has 
222 that of the same month a year 
earlier. 


This does not sound like the dying 
gasp of a program that desperately needs 
new blood, as we have been informed by 
administration spokesmen and others. 

Even if the claims of the administra- 
tion are true, and there is no private 
financing available for GI home loans, 
I believe there are other, less painful 
alternatives that should be considered. 

I happen to be one American who be- 
lieves that we have a special obligation 
to the Nation’s veterans who, in time of 
war or national emergency, recognized 
and discharged ‘his obligation of citizen- 
ship. If the GI home loan program is 
to be a meaningful benefit, then every 
possible effort should be made to help the 
returning veteran obtain his own home 
at the lowest possible carrying charges. 

It is not enough to enact into law a GI 
housing program for the returning Viet- 
nam veteran. We must assure ourselves 
that housing is available for a reasonable 
price and a reasonable rate of interest. 

I reject the suggestion that interest 
rates on GI loans are not competitive. 
The very fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment guarantees repayment of such loans 
in the event of default should serve to 
overcome any handicap imposed by the 
6-percent rate. 

If the lending fraternity is unable or 
unwilling to make loans for veterans at 
6 percent, then perhaps we should look 
to the direct loan program to provide 
7 needed financing for veterans’ hous- 

g. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
formed our committee that the fore- 
closure incidence is about 3.1 percent of 
the total number of home loans 
guaranteed since the beginning of the 
program. This splendid repayment rec- 
ord leads me to believe that we can 
easily expand the direct loan program to 
accommodate the entire home buying 
veteran population, and at the same time, 
realize a profit on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s investment. 

I am reminded of the old expression 
“Charity begins at home,” 

If we can provide attractive loans at 
low interest rates to our questionable 
friends abroad, then we should do no less 
for our young fighting men when they 
return home. 

I am sorry that the committee failed 
to accept my amendment to expand the 
direct loan program to authorize the 
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Veterans’ Administration to make direct 
loans in cities when it determines that 
3 money at 6 percent is not avail- 
able. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 7, 1968, the Presi- 
dent sent to the House his Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 which would create a 
new Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs in the Department of Justice. I 
said then and I say again today that the 
President was right and then again he 
was wrong. It is advisable to bring to- 
gether the Bureau of Drug Abuse Con- 
trol and the Bureau of Narcotics, but I 
am violently opposed to bringing those 
two agencies together in the Department 
of Justice. For that reason I am intro- 
ducing today a resolution of disapproval 
for myself and for the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ertensorn] and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

I would also say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
feel very strongly in bringing these two 
agencies together that they should be 
brought together in the Department of 
the Treasury where there is a long his- 
torical background of going after the 
narcotics peddlers and the dope peddlers 
and the pill pushers and this sort of 
thing. In that regard I am introducing 
today for myself and for the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] a bill to reorga- 
nize the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
and transfer it from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare into the 
Department of the Treasury where it 
would then be in the same department 
with the Bureau of Narcotics, where I 
believe we would have better and more 
effective control of narcotics and drugs. 


WIDNALL REPEATS HIS WARNING 
TO GOLD SPECULATORS AND 
CONTINUES CRITICISM OF RECK- 
LESS TALK BY JOHNSON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, gold mar- 
kets are in a turmoil again today. The 
very foundation of our present interna- 
tional monetary system is being threat- 
ened. 
Last November 30, the minority lead- 
er, Mr. GERALD. R. Forp, and I warned 
that continuation of “reckless and 
wild talk” by high-level Johnson admin- 
istration officials threatened to bring on 
a full-scale monetary disaster. 

Since November, those officials of our 
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Government who should know, better 
have continued their reckless talk. They 
should have known that Congress would 
never and will never vote for a tax in- 
crease with the gun of international gold 
speculators pointed to our temples. 

Let me make one thing clear. There 
has been much talk in London and 
Zurich about a postelection dollar de- 
valuation. 

In my opinion, this or any future Con- 
gress, regardless of political control, will 
never reward gold speculators with a 
multibillion-dollar windfall. 

I also feel certain that a vast majority 
of this or any future Congress never will 
permit the United States to renege on its 
international commitments while at the 
same time rewarding those individuals 
and nations who seek to damage the 
United States. 

I speak not for the Johnson adminis- 
tration, nor has this statement been 
suggested by them. I can only repeat 
that speculators are not going to win 
this or any future test. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in late Jan- 
uary I sent a questionnaire to the resi- 
dents of the 12 counties comprising the 
Fourth Congressional District. of the 
State of Washington in order to help 
ascertain my constituents’ views on some 
of the issues and problems confronting 
the Nation. 

The questionnaires returned to me 
have now been tabulated; and T believe 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
results. 

Following are the questions asked and 
the results, by percentage, of the approx- 
imately 15,000 questionnaires completed 
and returned to me by the end of Feb- 
ruary: 


Percent 
result 


(a) (b) (c) 


1. In North yea do you favor (a) intensified U.S. air attacks, (b) a bombing halt, or (c) maintaining present 


milita 
2. Which ofthe fol 


—— ——2——ů——.«ðm —-—-- — 


F —v— e . n 
ng most nearly describes your view of the success of the war on poverty in hel the 7 
(a) Great success; (b) modest success; (e) pe a n rasta — 


3. Do you believe that until the Vietnam war is concluded that Federal spending on other programs should be reduced?_ 83 15 
4. It needed to curtail runaway inflation, would you support a tax incfease? 4 4444„„ͤõ:— 50 46 
5. Should the United States continue to trade with nations that are aiding North Vietnam?_--_.---------..-.--.-- 15 83 
6. In dealing with civil disorders, do you believe the police and courts have been strict enough in handling rioters?_. 98 89 


7. Should mail order sales of guns to juveniles be banned? 


8. Should gun dealers be required to notify local police before completing sales of handguns (pistols and revolvers) 60 38 


to anyone? 


9. Do you favor returning a percentage sd tax money collected by the Federal Government to State and local 63 33 


governments to be used 


as they see 
10. Should Congress its 


rmit tax credits for some portion of college tuition costs 77: 69 27 


II. Should the United States maintain strategic reserve supplies of food and fiber for use in national emergencies?_____ 86 11 


12. Would you favor unionization of farmworkers 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. A 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move & 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 56] 

Anderson, Green, Oreg. Pelly 

Tenn Hagan Pepper 
Berry Hall Pike 
Bingham Halleck Resnick 
Bray Hamilton Roth 
Brock Hansen, Idaho St. Onge 
Burton, Utah Harvey Scheuer 
Clawson, Del Herlong Selden 
Conyers Holland Steiger, Wis, 
Cowger Hosmer Teague, Calif, 
Davis, Ga. King, Calif. Tunney 
Dawson u 1 Udall 
de la Garza Kuykendall Utt 
Dent Lipscomb Vanik 
Diggs McEwen Vigorito 
Dowdy Miller, Calif. Watkins 
Eckhardt Morse, Mass. ‘atson 
Gardner Mosher Watts 
Goodling Patman Zwach 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 380 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I make the 
reservation at this point without any 
reservation in my own mind merely to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary if he would tell the House 
what is in this bill, since the House has 
never even considered it in committee. 

I should like to know what the bill is. I 
should like for him to explain to me what 
the bill does. I should like to know what 
it does in the way of open housing. I 
should like to know what it does with re- 
gard to travel in interstate commerce by 
labor union leaders. I should like to know 
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what it does by way of a gun control law, 
that we have never considered. 

Would the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee give us a little insight as to 
what this bill does? 

Mr. CELLER. The bill has 10 different 
titles, 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If I may inter- 
rupt—and I will yield again—would the 
gentleman take them title by title, since 
we had only one aspect of civil rights in 
the civil rights bill, and tell us what the 
bill does. I believe the House is entitled 
to know. 

Mr. CELLER. There are six titles 
which refer to the so-called Indian civil 
rights. 

There is a provision which reenacts 
the bill that we passed, giving protection 
to civil rights workers who might be en- 
deavoring to express their beliefs in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and the provi- 
sions therein would protect them against 
violence. 

There is a provision concerning hous- 
ing, a rather comprehensive housing pro- 
vision, not too dissimilar to the housing 
provisions that we passed in the omnibus 
civil rights bill 2 years ago. 

There is a provision concerning fire- 
arms, to the effect that firearms cannot 
be shipped across State lines where the 
sender of the firearms intends to have 
those firearms used in civil disorders. 

There is also a provision that no one 
shall be privileged to instruct an indi- 
vidual to construct lethal weapons with 
the intent to use them across State lines 
for civil disorders. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If I may interrupt 
the gentleman there, would this prohibit 
a father from instructing his young son 
in the safe use of weapons, firearms, 
handguns? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think there 
would be a prohibition against that. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
says he does not think so. Does he have 
some doubt? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say categorically 
there is no such prohibition. 

The bill is a lengthy bill, I admit. 

It is not unusual for the Senate to 
tack on to a House bill provisions that 
are irrelevant to a House bill. 

We have had that experience before. 
The gentleman may remember that we 
had a simple immigration bill not so 
long ago to which the gentlemen in the 
other body saw fit to attach a redistrict- 
ing provision—a very comprehensive re- 
districting provision. Then we had on 
another occasion, the Foreign Invest- 
ment Credit Act to which they attached 
an immunity from the antitrust laws 
with reference.to football. 

Now, I do not relish being chairman 
of a committee out of which bills ema- 
nate which bills pass the House and then 
have these bills loaded with a lot of ir- 
relevant material. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman has 
said it is not unusual for the other body 
to take bills passed by this body and 
attach certain titles to House-passed 
legislation which are irrelevant. Is he 
saying that which the other body at- 
tached to the House-passed bill is irrele- 
vant? 

Mr. CELLER. Some of the provisions, 
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I will say, are irrelevant, but not irrele- 
vant, apparently, in the other body. As 
I understand it, the motion was made in 
the other body by way of objection to 
certain of those amendments and the 
Chair ruled that they were irrelevant, 
but the gentlemen in that other body 
overruled the Chair. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man tell me on what basis he stands be- 
fore this body today and makes a unan- 
imous-consent request that this body 
take an irrelevant section of a bill passed 
by the other body and accept it without 
question? How can you justify such a 
request? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
have the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary explain it further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will explain it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I do not yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado at this 
point. I am asking a question of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Are you in- 
terested in getting the information? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. I do not think I have ever had 
an answer out of him. 

Mr. CELLER. I would say that there 
are certain portions of the bill as the 
bill came from the Senate that might 
be deemed irrelevant to the original pro- 
visions that we passed. For example, the 
provisions concerning guns and incen- 
diaries. They are more in the nature of 
an antiriot provision. Our provision orig- 
inally concerned protection of civil rights 
workers. But, on the other hand, there 
might be some who would say that I am 
erroneous in my opinion and that civil 
disorders have a direct relationship to 
civil rights. Reasonable men may differ 
on that score. You may differ with me, 
as I know we differ on a number of sub- 
jects. You may be right from your point 
of view and I may be right from mine. 
But I would say in the main this bill 
as it came from the Senate contains a 
far greater degree of equities than it 
might contain inequities. Therefore, on 
balance I embrace this bill gladly. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the gentleman from New York 
took rather serious opposition to the 
antiriot proposal passed by the House. 
What has changed the gentleman’s mind 
that makes this antiriot provision ac- 
ceptable now? 

Mr. CELLER. Sometimes it is well to 
do a little wrong in order to do a greater 
good. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then, the gentle- 
man admits he was wrong in opposing 
it in the first instance? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say that at all. 
I say that I am willing to accept the 
antiriot provisions in order to get—and 
I say this a practical, pragmatic mat- 
ter—in order to get the good provisions 
that are in the Senate bill, particularly 
the fair housing provisions. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Let us talk for a 
moment about that. 

Can the gentleman tell me how third 
parties would be injected to make a seller 
of a home subject to the penalties of 
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the law by utilizing third parties? If, for 
example, I advertised my home in a 
newspaper for sale, would the utilization 
of this newspaper through their adver- 
tising medium be considered the utiliza- 
tion of a third party? 

Mr. CELLER. If one advertised in a 
mass media communication like a news- 
paper using discriminatory material, 
then one would come within the purview 
of the fair housing title. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then, suppose I 
employed a real estate agent to sell my 
own home and if there is nothing written 
into the contract that one could prove 
and which only contains hearsay evi- 
dence as to proof of discriminatory prac- 
tice, then that would be in violation of 
the law? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana will yield fur- 
ther, this is no time during which to 
debate the intricacies of that provision. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then, I am not 
able to express an independent opinion 
with reference thereto? 

Mr, CELLER. In view of what has hap- 
pened, the Committee on Rules will con- 
duct hearings on this bill. It is my opin- 
ion that the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana will have an ample op- 
portunity to express his views at the time 
hearings are held by the Committee on 
Rules on this subject, with reference to 
these 10 titles which are rather intricate. 
They are not easily digested. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply submit at this time, by virtue of 
the admission of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] who 
has just admitted himself that he him- 
self has not even examined the provisions 
of the Senate bill, that I question the 
motives involved. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I have exam- 
ined the bill, but I find that there are a 
great many intricacies contained in it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, now will the gentleman from 
Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. WAGGONNER.. Not at this point. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit again the fact 
that it is highly out of order and pre- 
sumptive upon the part of any Member 
of the House to ask 434 other Members 
of this body to take a bill and pass it 
without debate, to concur in the Senate 
amendments, when the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the fore- 
most lawyer in this House of Repre- 
sentatives, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], admits that he him- 
self does not know what is contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, how foolish can we be? 
What sort of fraud are we going to per- 
petrate upon the people of this country? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Louisiana yield to me? 
Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 


many Members of this House feel that 
the provisions of this bill need further 
study. The gentleman from New York 
himself, the foremost lawyer in this 
body, admits that he needs to study the 
provisions of this bill. Yet, Mr. Speaker, 
we are asked to accept the Senate 
amendments to a bill as sweeping and as 
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far reaching as this and to pass it with- 
out further debate. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I shall yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado in order 
to see if, for a change, the gentleman 
from Colorado is able to add anything to 
a debate such as this. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana well knows, the 
gentleman himself as well as many 
others would object to any unanimous- 
consent request when such request is 
made in connection with this subject 
matter. The normal course of procedures 
would be for it to go to the Committee 
on Rules and then the Committee on 
Rules would exercise its will in that 
respect. 

If the gentleman from Louisiana is 
interested in knowing what the terms 
and conditions of this bill may be, I sub- 
mit to the gentleman a brief summary 
and analysis of its terms and provisions 
prepared by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado does not have an independent opin- 
ion of his own? The gentleman has to 
call upon the Attorney General of the 
United States for an explanation of the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; I have 
an independent personal opinion as to 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not interested in what the Attorney 
General of the United States thinks. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, is 
the gentleman going to object to the 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will make that 
decision a little later. I am speaking un- 
der a reservation of objection and yielded 
to the gentleman from Colorado under 
that reservation of objection in order 
to undertake to get the gentleman to 
tell the Members of the House his opin- 
ion as to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Colorado can tell me and the other Mem- 
bers of the House his own opinion, I 
shall be glad to hear it. However, I am 
not interested in the opinion of the At- 
torney General of the United States. In 
other words, is the gentleman going to 
give me his opinion or the opinion of 
the Attorney General? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I shall be glad to give the gentleman my 
own opinion and that as well of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Will the gentle- 
man please give me his opinion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Insofar as 
this procedure is concerned, we are 
wasting a lot of time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then, I will say 
to the gentleman from Colorado that I 
think it is time well wasted when the 
chairman of the full Committee on the 
Judiciary admits himself that he does 
not know what is contained in the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
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ther, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary stated that he knows what 
provisions are contained in the bill but 
that some of the modifications thereof 
are intricate. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will say to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS] 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary just admitted to the Mem- 
bers of the House that he does not know 
what is in the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary knows well what is in the 
bill. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the gentleman 
going to give me his opinion or the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General? I am will- 
ing to listen to the opinion of the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 
Here is the opinion of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
refuse to yield further to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I had hoped that 
the gentleman would still give the gen- 
tleman from Colorado an opportunity 
to discuss title I. I believe it would be 
rather interesting to have someone ex- 
plain why it became necessary for the 
other body to write into title I language 
to the effect that “nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed so as to deter 
any law enforcement officer from law- 
fully carrying out the duties of his office.” 

We have reached a rather ludicrous 
situation in this country when the other 
body and the chairman of our committee 
and his right arm, the gentleman from 
Colorado, would have this legislative 
body write into law that we should pass 
an act that says that it shall not be 
construed to deter any law-enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the 
duties of his office. 

Now, pray tell me, what is a law- 
enforcement officer to do if he is not 
to carry out his lawful duties as a law- 
enforcement officer? And, pray tell me, 
how the chairman of our committee and 
the Members of the other body ever de- 
cided that you had to write into the 
statute some protection for a law-en- 
forcement officer who is lawfully per- 
forming his duties? 

Now, how ridiculous can we get? I am 
astounded that anybody who has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of legislating 
would want a Member of the House to 
agree to this legislation without it going 
back to the Committee on the Judiciary 
where it could be evaluated. 

I am shocked that anyone would say 
that the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House should not consider it. 

Why, if we look at title I, they have 
undertaken to write into that title a 
protection of labor organizers who are 
lawfully carrying out the purposes of 
their organization. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will look at section 231(a) in title 10, he 
will see they nullify that. 
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Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman will 
pardon me for just one moment—in that 
first title the bill deals with riots, but 
when you get over into title 10 where 
they are talking about a milder form of 
misconduct and define civil disorders, 
what do they say? They say that any 
labor organizer or anyone else, any 
father or anyone else, who gives anybody 
instructions in the use of a weapon and 
then there is some civil disorder ensuing, 
that he might be guilty of a Federal crime 
and he can be sentenced to 10 years im- 
prisonment and fined $5,000. And it fur- 
ther says that if any person connected 
with civil disorders impedes the flow of 
commerce, he might be subject to im- 
prisonment under this bill, but they do 
not give the lawful activities of the labor 
organizations exemption from that title. 

I believe that it is unbecoming to ask 
intelligent legislators with a responsi- 
bility to the people of the Nation, even 
those who approve the prohibitions 
sought to be attained by this legislation, 
to act here under a hoodwink, without 
knowledge. 

Isay to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, for whom I have a deep 
affection, that the intricacies of the law 
are the very things that he and the other 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary ought to be concerned with. It is no 
defense and it is no compliment to our 
committee to say that this is a very in- 
tricate bill and that while we have read it 
casually, we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go into the intricacies of it. 

I hope that the bill will go back to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and that 
hearings can be had and we give at least 
one-tenth of the time to the considera- 
tion of this legislation in committee as 
the other body gave to it on the floor of 
the Senate. I think the public’s interest 
would best be served if we measure up to 
our responsibility and quit yielding, as 
some of our friends seem inclined to do, 
to the shrill voice of the madding crowd. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I have only three brief 
observations. 

The first is that I have been unable to 
discover the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH], 
on the floor, to state whether he agrees 
with this precipitate action of agreeing 
to the Senate bill, which the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee has 
admitted, and as has been well empha- 
sized by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
contains much that is totally irrelevant 
to the original House bill. 

In the second place, I am unable to 
comprehend, from the statements made, 
whether the Attorney General wrote a 
symposium on this irrelevant bill for the 
House Committee on the Judiciary or for 
the Senate. 

I would like to know for whom the 
Attorney General is writing symposiums 
on pending legislation. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa want to address that 
— to the gentleman from Colo- 
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Mr, GROSS. I would be glad to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will just stand still 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am not going to 
stand still for you to read the Attorney 
General's statement. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to know who 
is it written for? If the gentleman will 
yield, for who was this report or sym- 
posium written by the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Was it for the gentleman from 
Colorado, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, or for the Senate? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was writ- 
ten-for the benefit of you and others in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS, Then I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana if he will yield 
further. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If I may interrupt 
the gentleman, I would like to congratu- 
late him upon having been elevated to 
the roster of the leadership. 

Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I was not aware that I was part of the 
leadership. 

My third point is that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], spoke in- 
terchangeably of the protection of civil 
rights workers and the various titles of 
the bill dealing with the Indians. My 
question to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] is whether he is say- 
ing the civil rights workers or the In- 
dians have to be protected. Is he saying 
the Indians have to be protected from 
the civil rights. workers or that the civil 
rights workers have to.be protected from 
the Indians? 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the time will come—I do not know 
when—but hopefully—that we will be 
grateful for the action taken by the gen- 
tleman in objecting to the taking of this 
bill from the Speaker's desk and agreeing 
to the Senate amendments. 

Where, gentlemen, is the sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the individual 
membership of this House of Represent- 
atives to our individual constituents? 

Now, it matters not what your phi- 
losophy may be, but it seems to me that 
we are committing almost an immoral 
act on our part, as it is related to our re- 
sponsibility to our constituents, when we 
do not insist that this legislation go 
back to the committee from which it 
originated. 

We passed this bill on August 16 of last 
year and here it is the middle of March— 
March 14. } 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, and I 
hopefully believe that some others will 
agree with me, that there will be very few 
individuals in this House of Representa- 
tives who will be able to say to the people 
of their respective States and districts 
what is in these 10 titles in the bill, even 
if it goes to the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot understand why 
the membership of the Judiciary Com- 
-mittee sit abjectly on this floor and do 
not demand that this bill come back to 
them in order that they can conduct the 
hearings that are essential in order that 
they can successfully defend it when it 
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comes to the floor at a later date. You 
would not want that to be done if the 
matter related to other committees. You 
would not take this action if it was not 
this particular type of legislation. If 
there had been this much added to a bill 
in the other body, you would insist on it 
coming back to your committee in order 
that you could write your judgment into 
the bill. Does anyone disagree with that? 
Does anyone disagree that you would 
insist that the legislation come back to 
your particular committee if it had been 
amended to the extent that this bill has 
been amended in the last 8 months? Of 
course you would do it. Why now aban- 
don our responsibilities as Members of 
the House of Representatives? 

I urge my friends not to take the 
proposed action. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is operating under a reserva- 
tion of objection. Does he wish to yield 
and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I still 
have my reservation. I continue to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the regular order. I 
have heard enough of this one-sided col- 
loquy. It is obvious that objection will be 
made so let us obtain a rule and pass the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is 
demanded. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia objects. Objection is heard. 


AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 101, 
90TH CONGRESS, TO AUTHORIZE 
THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS TO CONDUCT AN IN- 
VESTIGATION AND STUDY WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN MATTERS 
WITHIN ITS JURISDICTION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1031 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1031 

Resolved, That H. Res. 101, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, adopted February 21, 1967, is amended 
by designating the last two paragraphs of 
such resolution as “Src. 4.“ and by inserting 
immediately preceding such section 4 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec, 3. The committee is authorized to 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of cemeteries of the United 
States in which veterans of any war or con- 
flict are or may be buried, whether in the 
United States or abroad, except cemeteries 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
For the purposes of this section the commit- 
tee, or any subcommittee therefore, is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, including any Commonwealth 
or possession thereof; or elsewhere, as it deems 
necessary. The committee shall not undertake 
any investigation of any subject which is 
being investigated by any other committee 


ot the House.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution amends 
House Resolution 101 of the 90th Con- 
gress, which authorizes the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to investigate certain 
matters within its jurisdiction, and to 
sit and act within the United States, in- 
cluding any Commonwealth or possession 
thereof. In addition, the resolution au- 
thorizes the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to send not more than five mem- 
bers and two staff assistants to the Phil- 
ippines and South Vietnam to investigate 
and study various programs concerning 
American veterans and servicemen in 
those areas. 

On October 20, 1967, the House adopted 
House Resolution 241, which transferred 
jurisdiction from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs over ceme- 
teries of the United States in which vet- 
erans of any war or conflict are or may 
be buried, whether in the United States 
or abroad, except cemeteries admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Consequently, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs now has jurisdiction over 
cemeteries located in a number of foreign 
countries such as France, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, England, Tunisia, 
and Italy, to mention a few. House Reso- 
lution 1031 would authorize the Commit- 
tee to investigate and study the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance of 
such cemeteries. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that House Reso- 
lution 1031 be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

I concur in and agree with the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from In- 
diana and associate myself with them. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR, Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution will amend 
the investigative authority of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, presently au- 
thorized by House Resolution 101, 90th 
Congress, adopted February 21, 1967, to 
permit the committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of 
cemeteries of the United States in which 
veterans are buried. 

Members will recall that the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs assumed juris- 
diction over legislation relating to ceme- 
teries in which veterans are buried on 
October 20, 1967. Prior to that date, legis- 
lative jurisdiction had been vested in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

T am hopeful that our committee can 
make a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of the entire cemetery system 
and that from this study and in- 
vestigation, a national policy on the 
burial of veterans and servicemen will 


“evolve. If the committee is to realize this 
objective, the authority to conduct the 


investigation and study as set forth in 
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this resolution is necessary. I urge my 
colleagues to vote in favor of House 
Resolution 1031. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr: TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE! of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the resolution which we are considering 
today is an amendment to House Res- 
olution 101 approved by the House early 
in the first session which gave the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs general au- 
thority to make a complete and continu- 
ing investigation of various programs 
coming within its legislative jurisdiction. 

Last October the House by unanimous 
vote transferred the subject of national 
cemeteries, with the exception of those 
within the Department of the Interior, 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. House Resolution 1031 
would amend the original authorizing 
resolution by authorizing the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs to conduct a full and 
complete investigation of the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of 
cemeteries of the United States in which 
veterans of any war are or may be buried 
in the United States or abroad. 

At the present time there are 82 na- 
tional cemeteries administered by the 
Department of the Army located 
throughout the United States, and 26 of 
these are presently closed for future bur- 
ials. The Veterans’ Administration op- 
erates 21 cemeteries in connection with 
its hospitals. These cemeteries were in- 
herited at the time of the consolidation 
of the Veterans’ Bureau with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration back in 1930 from 
the National Home for Volunteer Sol- 
diers. Five of these cemeteries operated 
under the auspices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are now closed, and burial 
in these cemeteries is largely restricted 
to those dying in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals and not having suitable 
places for burial provided by their 
families. 

The American Battle Monuments 
Commission maintains cemeteries over- 
seas in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, England, Italy, Tunisia, 
the Philippines, and Mexico. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the background 
to the resolution, and I know of no ob- 
jection to it. I hope in a matter of weeks 
a special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will commence hear- 
ings during which time the sponsors of 
the 70-odd measures pending before the 
committee will be given an opportunity 
to testify, together with representatives 
of the veterans organizations, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, the De- 
partment of the Army, and other inter- 
-ested groups in this field. 

i x include at this point the following 
etter: 
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I MarcH 1, 1968. 

Hon: OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


DEAR MR. Teacue: Since the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee now has cognizance of our 
cemeteries, we respectfully submit herewith 
some information of a general nature con- 
cerning our operations which may be of 
interest or value to the Committee. 

The American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion was established in 1923 to commemorate 
the achievements of our Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War I. Its responsibilities were 
later extended to all areas in which our 
Armed Forces have conducted operations 
since April 6, 1917. Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the President and serve without 
compensation. A list of the current member- 
ship is appended as Incl. 1. 

General John J. Pershing was the Com- 
mission’s first Chairman, He was succeeded 
on his death by General George C. Marshall 
who in turn was succeeded by the present 
Chairman, General Jacob L. Devers. 

The Commission currently administers 
and maintains on foreign soil twenty-three 
military cemeteries, eleyen, separate monu- 
ments and memorials, and two bronze tab- 
lets. It also maintains three World War II 
memorials on United States soil. A listing of 
all of the cemeteries and memorials admin- 
istered by the Commission is appended as 
Incl, 2, 

Our World War I commemorative program 
provided for the erection on foreign soil of 
11 monuments, two bronze tablets, and a 
memorial chapel in each of the eight per- 
manent WW I military cemeteries overseas 
built by the Quartermaster General. In 1934, 
the administration and maintenance of these 
eight cemeteries. were turned over to this 
Commission, as they were closed by treaty 
to further burials, except for war dead still 
to be found on the battlefield, and therefore 
were more truly memorials than cemeteries. 
Congress appropriated $4,503,359 to the Com- 
mission for the WW I commemorative pro- 
gram of which $4,413,033 was expended and 
$90,326 was returned to the Treasury. 

In 1946, the Commission embarked on its 
program to commemorate the achievements 
of our Armed Forces in World War II. This 
program consisted of the construction of 
fourteen permanent military cemeteries on 
foreign soil and three memorials on United 
States soil. Each cemetery was designed as a 
separate and distinctive memorial to our 
war dead. All fourteen are sited at or near 
the scene of a major military action and 
contain an immaculate and carefully land- 
scaped graves area, a memorial chapel con- 
ceived and executed by American artists and 
architects, walls or tablets of the 
listing in stone those servicemen and women 
missing in the general area, and large battle 
maps depicting, the military action which 
occurred in the general region as well as 
other battle areas and theatres of the war. 
Additionally, each cemetery contains a com- 
fortable and attractive visitors room where 
next of kin, relatives, friends and other visi- 
tors may pause to refresh themselves. The 
World War II memorial at Honolulu also 
commemorates the achievements of our 
Armed Forces during the Korean War and 
the Missing of that war. Congress appropri- 
ated $35,793,029 for the WW II commemora- 
tive program of which $34,415,255 was ex- 
pended and $1,377,774 was returned to the 


In Mexico City we maintain a small ceme- 
tery which contains 750 war dead of the 
Mexican War. Altogether, 124,880 war dead 
of the Mexican War, World War I and World 
War II are interred in our cemeteries on for- 
eign soil. In addition, the 91,591 Missing of 
World War I, I and Korea are commemo- 
rated by name in stone either at these 
cemeteries or our three separate memorials 
on U.S. soil, 
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More than a million persons visit these 
cemeteries and memorials each year. Many 
are Americans, but the greater number are 
foreign nationals. The beauty and immacu- 
late appearance of these shrines demonstrate 
to all the nation’s reverence for those who 
gave the supreme sacrifice. 

Each cemetery superintendent and his 
assistant has been carefully selected both 
for his ability to administer the cemetery 
and his ability to meet the public and con- 
duct himself with tact and sympathetic at- 
tention, Each is conversant with what the 
artists and sculptors wish to portray at the 
memorials, the military actions which took 
place in the vicinity,.and other places of 
interest nearby. Also, all are at least bi- 
lingual, speaking the language native to the 
country as well as English. When relatives 
and friends of those interred or memorialized 
there make their presence known, the super- 
intendent or his assistant personally locates 
the memorial or grave site and escorts them 
to it. Each week we receive letters from rela- 
tives and others expressing their admiration 
of the cemeteries and for kindnesses ex- 
tended to them. 

The Commission assists friends and rela+ 
tives of those interred in its overseas ceme- 
teries with arrangements for floral decora- 
tion of the graves. Donors are furnished with 
a polaroid color photograph of the flowers on 
the grave site. This not only lets them see 
the offering, but confirms its delivery. Ar- 
rangements for over 1,000 grave site decora- 
tions are made through the Commission each 
year. 

The Commission, also on request, furnishes 
close relatives of those interred or memorial- 
ized overseas with a photograph of the ap- 
propriate headstone or inscription of the 
name of a tablet of the missing. About 1,400 
requests for such photographs are filled each 
year. 

Our appropriation for FY 1968 is $2,370,000 
of which $86,000 is being withheld by the 
Bureau of the Budget to reduce the FY 1968 
budget deficit. A budget of $2,329,000 has 
been approved by The President for FY 1969. 
Congressional hearings on the FY 1969 budget 
have not yet been held. 

During the peak construction period of our 
World War II commemorative program, Com- 
mission personnel exceeded 900. For the past 
several years, however, the number of per- 
sonnel has been stabilized at 440. 

During the next five years, we plan to 
complete several major commemorative proj- 
ects, Congress has charged us with construc- 
tion of a memorial to General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing in Washington, D.C. The 
memorial’s preliminary concept and design 
as well as the architects have been approved 
by us and the Fine Arts Commission. Prep- 
aration of detail design and working draw- 
ings will commence as soon as funds become 
available. The concept and architects for a 
Utah Beach Memorial and a Guam Memorial 
have also been approved by us and the Fine 
Arts Commission. Preliminary working draw- 
ings and specifications are in the process of 
being made and should be completed soon, 

Another commemorative project in the 
planning stage is our small monuments proj- 
ect. As you know, there are a number of rel- 
atively isolated places where Americans made 
heavy sacrifices during WW I and Korea, 
such as Guadalcanal, Seoul, Bataan and 
Leyte. We hope to commemorate these and 
others with a simple inscribed stone marker 
requiring little maintenance. Approximately 
forty such sites are under consideration. As 
yet, a design for the marker has not been 
submitted to the Fine Arts Commission for 
consideration. 

Enclosed are copies of our descriptive 
pamphlet and copies of The National Sculp- 
ture Review which features many of the 
works at our cemeteries and memorials. We 
hope they will be of interest, to you. 

Please do not hesitate to ask for any addi- 
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tional information that you may wish con- 


Jacos L. 
General, U.S. Army (retired), 
Chairman. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support House Resolution 1031 which 
would amend House Resolution 101, 
adopted a year ago, so as to add a provi- 
sion for investigation and study of vet- 
erans’ cemeteries. Through House Res- 
olution 101 we authorized the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs to conduct examina- 
tions of programs of veterans’ assistance. 
Among these programs were: compensa- 
tion and pension, hospitalization and 
medical care, insurance and indemnity, 
education and training, and burial al- 
lowance. By this proposed resolution we 
would add to the list, establishment and 
operation of veterans’ cemeteries. 

The purpose of the investigation, as 
originally stated by House Resolution 
1031, is to “determine whether such pro- 
grams are being conducted economically, 
efficiently, in the best interests of the 
Government and the beneficiaries of 
such programs, and in such a manner 
as to avoid the misuse of Government 
funds, whether such programs adequately 
serve the needs and protect the welfare 
of the beneficiaries of such programs; 
and whether changes in the law or in the 
administration and operation of the pro- 
grams either will lead to greater effi- 
ciency and economy or will make such 

programs more adequately serve the 
needs of the beneficiaries.” 

The 90th Congress has instituted am- 
bitious and far-reaching innovations 
concerning many of these programs since 
the committee began the study last year. 
First to come to mind is the increase 
and expansion of veterans education as- 
sistance, and the disability pension in- 
crease. Especially, therefore, when I con- 
template the success of the study, I be- 
lieve that we are wrong in excluding a 
program which, according to increasing 
concern for it, is among the most promi- 
nent areas of veterans benefits. 

Letters from constituents, to mention 
only one source of information, indicate 
growing public dissatisfaction over scar- 
city of space in national cemeteries. Na- 
tional cemeteries, as you know, are those 
in which a veteran is entitled to burial 
at no expense to his estate. The burial 
right is one of the most traditional and 
deeply engrained rewards for the vet- 
eran’s sacrifice to his Nation. 

In spite of the growing lack of space, 
our Government still grants all requests 
for veterans’ burial ground. However, 
many national cemeteries have been 
closed. An increasing number of families, 
therefore, may have no choice but to 
have their beloved one buried at an in- 
convenient locality far from home. I fear 
then, that the burial right is coming to 
lose its true value and significance. The 
problem calls for study by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, here proposed, for 
acquisition of new land. 

Another problem for study is that pre- 
sented; by restricting of burial in Arling- 
ton to all but high Government officials. 
Judging from response of my constitu- 
ents, the veteran has always cherished 
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the tradition of an Arlington Cemetery 
open to all Americans who gave or risked 
their lives, regardless of whether they 
subsequently obtained Cabinet rank. 

This is to mention only a few aspects 
of the public concern over the present 
condition of veterans burial benefits. The 
problems of national cemeteries are 
Steadily growing more acute. There is no 
reason, therefore, to exclude from the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee study and 
investigation this important subject area 
of veterans benefits. 

I strongly urge the passage of House 
Resolution 1031. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK MARCH 
18 TO 22, 1968 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the majority leader if he will 
pai advise us of the program for next 
week, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
disposition of the matter now pending, 
we will have finished the legislative busi- 
ness for the week, and we will then ask 
to go over at that time. 

The business for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
There are five suspensions: 

H.R. 10477, Veterans’ Administration 
housing law amendments; 

H.R. 15004, continuing certain civil de- 
fense authorities; 

S. 793, land conveyance, Huntsville, 


Ala.; 

H.R. 14681, declaring a portion of Bos- 
ton Inner Harbor and Fort Point Channel 
nonnavigable; and 

H.R. 15710, to exempt the Commis- 
sioner and members of the District of 
Columbia Council from provisions of the 
Hatch Act. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

Following that, H.R. 15224, Coast 
Guard authorization—open rule with 1 
hour of debate; 

H.R. 15364, to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank— 
open rule with 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 10790, Radiation Control for 
Health and Safety Act of 1968—and this 
is subject to a rule being granted; and 

S. 2029, to amend the National Traffic 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, which 
is also subject to a rule being granted. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time, 
and any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 

DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN ORDER UNDER THE 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the business in 

order under the Calendar Wednesday 
noy be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next: 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, there is no intention 
then of bringing up the bill which was 
just sent to the Rules Committee—I 
want to correct that statement—the bill 
from the Senate which was just before 
the House? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ter will be before the Rules Committee 
and, pending any action by the Rules 
Committee, I have no announcement to 
make at this time with respect to it. 

What I said before will still hold true; 
we will certainly give 24 hours or more 
notice to Members before we program 
that bill on the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the distinguished 
majority leader say it would be unlikely 
that this bill would come to the House 
floor next week? 

Mr. ALBERT, My judgment is that it 
will not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. MADDEN 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am filing 
a resolution to refer H.R. 2516, on which 
discussion was held on the floor of the 
House this afternoon, to be sent to the 
Rules Committee for consideration and 
hearings. 

I merely want to call the attention of 
the Members to the civil rights bill on 
which the discussion took place this 
afternoon, and the fact that our friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. was much ex- 
ercised and fearful that something very, 
very disastrous which was going to take 
place if the Congress should happen in 
this session of Congress to pass a civil 
rights bill. All America is looking for 
this Congress to do something this year, 
to do something now, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the riots and destruction that 
took place in almost 40 cities through- 
out the United States last year, billions 
of dollars worth of property was de- 
stroyed and many lives were lost in Los 
Angeles, Newark, Chicago, and many 
other cities, 

The American people are looking to 
this Congress to act now before the hot 
days of summer descend on the urban 
areas of America. 

I have been in Congress 25 years. This 
afternoon, listening to the objections 
against this legislation. I hear repeated 
what I have heard for 25 years when any 
bill comes up in order to preserve the 
constitutional rights of all citizens of 
America. 

Let me say, there is not anyone being 
denied consideration on this civil rights 
bill, because for weeks and weeks and 
months and months this body has ar- 
gued and debated this question over the 
years. This piece of legislation which 
comes from the other body has been de- 
bated over there for days and weeks. 

Let me say that our domestic problems 
are critical. The House of Representa- 
tives is confronted with an extraordinary 
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situation. The people of America are de- 
manding immediate action—action as 
soon as possible. 

In the first place, this is an extraordi- 
nary year. We have only a few months 
left in this session. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee will convene on August 
4, The Democratic National Committee 
will convene a few weeks after. Then 
comes Labor Day. This Congress no doubt 
will adjourn by August 1—at least we all 
hope so, If this bill is not acted on under 
the legislative procedure which the lead- 
ership has outlined, we are going to find 
it tied up in legislative technicalities not 
only in this House but also we will find it 
sent back to the Senate where there will 
probably be another filibuster and ex- 
tended debate in that body. If this occurs 
Congress may adjourn without any civil 
rights legislation whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of some of 
the Members who are disturbed about 
this bill coming back from the Senate 
with any rights of the people of this Na- 
tion being violated, let me say that this 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of 71 to 
20. When distinguished Senators, who 
cannot be accused of flagrantly voting for 
any legislation that some of the Members 
of this House think is probably going to 
infringe on the rights of American citi- 
zens voted for this civil rights bill, it 
must be a moderate vote for this bill. 
When such distinguished statesmen as 
Senators Hruska, DIRKSEN, HAYDEN, BYRD 
of West Virginia, BENNETT, BAKER, AIKEN, 
LAUSCHE, MONRONEY, MUNDT, Percy, COT- 
Ton, and many others who formerly op- 
posed this type of legislation agree to 
amendments that were introduced in or- 
der to compromise on an emergency civil 
rights measure I think the time has come 
for this Congress to act on this emer- 
gency even if we have to deny some of 
the extended oratory that some of the 
Members would like to have again wit- 
ness in order to take up the time of 435 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the other body over there from now 
until the hot weather comes in August. If 
that happens, then God help us on what 
might occur in some of the cities all over 
the Nation. It will be this Congress that 
will suffer this responsibility and penalty 
if immediate, extraordinary, and excep- 
tional action is not taken on this civil 
rights bill in the next 2 weeks. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to commend the gentleman 
for the statement he just made, because 
he hits the nail on the head. We all know 
the issues involved in this legislation. 
They are the most urgent issues before 
the country. Anyone who has any con- 
cern about the United States is ac- 
quainted with the problems that this bill 
attacks and with the various proposals 
that have been made for reaching a solu- 
tion to these problems. I would complete- 
ly agree with the gentleman from Indiana 
that what is really involved here is not 
a question of again using a procedure 
that has been used before on many less 
urgent things before us, but what is in- 
volved here is the question as to whether 
or not this Congress will be able to act 
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in timely fashion on the most urgent 
problems facing America, 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the chairman of the distinguished Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and the lead- 
ership of this House for the action they 
have taken in choosing this route. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to add my word of commendation 
to the gentleman from Indiana for the 
statements he has made. This Nation, in 
my opinion, faces a tragic period of time 
in the near future unless justice, long 
denied, is offered to the people of Amer- 
ica who have not had equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Now, I do not wish to appeal from the 
standpoint of casting apprehension and 
fear into the mind of any Member, but 
we know all too well the tragic loss of 
life and property that has occurred in 
the past hot summer months. In my own 
city of Los Angeles we had one of the 
most tragic affairs, just a few months 
ago, of any place in the United States. 
We had the destruction of property and 
lawless acts which involved the arrest of 
better than 1,000 people and the punish- 
ment of those people. Also the destruc- 
tion of property and the loss of many 
lives. I think we are squandering time 
which is valuable and which we may 
look back at in retrospect and regret that 
we did not take the action we could have 
taken on this day. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that in this critical 
situation with reference to the important 
civil rights legislation that its referral to 
the Committee on Rules will be heard 
under the usual processes and that there 
will be a rule granted which will bring 
this matter to the floor of the House and 
then let us vote it either up or down. In 
other words, each Member will have the 
opportunity to vote his own conscience 
on this matter. Therefore, let us place 
ourselves in the position of either voting 
it up or down, in view of the tragic con- 
sequences of a failure to act in this par- 
ticular field. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.tr1etp] for his contribution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack], the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose in leaving the rostrum in order 
to make a few remarks upon this occa- 
sion is to undertake to make a rational 
appeal to my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a question that 
concerns the Democratic Party alone or 
the Republican Party alone. This is a 
question which is of great and tran- 
scendent concern to both parties. 

We start with the proposition that one 
of the finest segments of our American 
society is the American Negro. We can- 
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not judge the American Negro—and, Mr. 
Speaker, I hesitate to mention names— 
by a “Carmichael” or a “Rap Brown.” 

Mr. Speaker, the great majority of 
American Negroes are patient. The over- 
whelming majority of the American Ne- 
groes are loyal Americans. 

We read the newspaper, we see the 
television, and we observe the impact 
thereof. A good deed is not news. How- 
ever, anything that is controversial is 
news. I am, therefore, inclined to think 
the newspapers and the television—and 
I do not say this in an unkind way, I say 
it not in any fear—have created some 
“monsters” and have made them bigger 
than they are and than they should be. 
However, they are here. 

Mr. Speaker, when dealing with the 
question involving the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a great segment of the American 
society, like ourselves, all being human 
beings, they are entitled to all of the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, particularly the 
opportunities that exist under our form 
of government. They are entitled to re- 
spect as individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, we are living in unusual 
times. We cannot disregard that fact. 
We are living in most unusual times. 

Now, two of my dear friends on my 
Side of the aisle have urged sending the 
bill back to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Well, if that happens, there is 
not one of us but who knows the chances 
of legislation this year will be sharply 
diminished, if not completely disappear. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, open housing brings 
to the minds of many Members of this 
legislative body honest disagreement with 
reference thereto. I respect those who 
disagree with me. But I hope that they 
in turn respect my views. The proper 
committee, and this House of Represent- 
atives have profoundly considered it in 
the past. Two years ago we passed the 
antiriot legislation, legislation which I 
supported in this body and which is a 
part of this bill—not in the exact form 
as it passed the House of Representatives 
but, nevertheless, antiriot legislation. 
Every part of the bill that passed the 
other body has been considered by this 
body or by committees of this body, with 
the one exception about which I know, 
the provision relating to the American 
Indian and his rights as provided for in 
the bill as passed by the other body. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are faced with 
an unusual situation. This is one ques- 
tion with which we are all faced. This 
represents a challenge to all of us—not 
Joun McCormack, the Democrat, not 
Gerry Forp, the Republican; not CARL 
ALBERT, the Democrat, not LES ARENDS, 
the Republican, but all of us on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Weighing all of the factors, having in 
mind the possibilities, having in mind 
the hopes and the aspirations of this 
great segment of American society— 
overwhelmingly loyal and patient as they 
are—having in mind the responsible 
leadership of this segment is under tre- 
mendous pressure—those who want to 
take the constitutional way are under 
tremendous pressure, the Members of the 
House know this and I know it, they 
can lose influence and their leadership— 
we know that well, all of us—recogniz- 
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ing all of those factors, it does seem to 
me that as quickly as possible we should 
pass in this body the bill that passed 
the Senate. And if there is anything here 
or there about it, that some Member has 
doubts about, a Member could intro- 
duce legislation later to amend the bill. 
Legislation can be introduced on the 
open housing, if somebody wants to be- 
cause of the opposition of the small 
group of real estate operators. There is 
the difficulty, they are operating invisibly 
and the people of the country ought. to 
know it. The Members of the Congress 
are subject oftentimes to a lot of in- 
visible pressures; oftentimes these pres- 
sures are invisible coming from special 
interest groups—and part of a special in- 
terest group is opposing certain pro- 
visions of the open housing part of the 
bill as it passed the Senate. 

So my appeal is for bipartisan action, 
bipartisan effort on both sides. This will 
be necessary if the motion to concur is 
adopted. I imagine the first fight will 
be on the motion to adopt the previous 
question. So bipartisan cooperation 
looking at the broader things and. the 
bigger things, the important things, is 
necessary in order to have the motion 
to concur adopted after the Committee 
on Rules has acted, and if the Commit- 
tee on Rules should report out such a 
resolution for the consideration of the 
House. 

So I urge the Members and my friends 
on both sides whose minds are not closed 
to keep their minds open and to consider 
it, and consider all the implications in- 
volved, not only today but in the future. 
Consideration of it might reduce the 
Possibility of some unfortunate conse- 
quences. There are certain things we 
know are going to happen and because 
of those things let us have this bill en- 
acted into law as quickly as possible now. 
By bipartisan effort it would show the 
people of the country and the people of 
the world that on this important ques- 
tion there is majority bipartisan action 
on the part of this body. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr, Speaker, I re- 
gret. that I was necessarily absent from 
the House for a few minutes a short 
time ago. While I was absent, one of the 
Members of the House called that ab- 
sence to the attention of the House. 

I would now like to say in the presence 
of the Speaker of this House that, late 
yesterday afternoon, this matter was 
discussed in his office and the Speaker 
was advised that I had no objection to 
this proposed action today. 

I listened with interest to a number 
of Members of the House who have 
spoken this afternoon concerning the 
problem which confronts this Nation. I 
have no desire to be dramatic, but it is 
my studied judgment that there is no 
more important problem, no more diffi- 
cult problem, no problem that has a 
greater possible impact on our Nation 
than the matter attempted to be worked 
out by this legislation. 

I hope that this legislation comes on 
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for discussion, as civil rights matters 
haye come on for discussion since I first 
came to the House, and which in due 
course in most every instance was worked 
out to the advantage, to the benefit, and 
to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
people of this country. 

I have always made my position clear 
on these controversial matters and I hope 
I am making it clear today. Finally, 
when this matter comes on for debate 
and for a vote, my position will be once 
again unmistakably and positively clear. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentleman. 

I might say for the information of the 
Members that the Committee on Rules 
has the authority and the jurisdiction 
to set unlimited hours for debate on this 
bill, if and when it comes to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ‘Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the resolu- 
tion just passed. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ETHICS COMMITTEE REPORT 
LANDMARK 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct's proposal for a strong code of con- 
gressional ethics and a permanent stand- 
ing committee on standards of conduct 
is the most far-reaching advancement in 
congressional ethics in the 179-year his- 
tory of Congress. 

The committee and staff have done 
an excellent job in their presentation and 
Iam extremely happy about it. The re- 
port follows the guidelines and proposals 
suggested in the establishment of the first 
House Ethics Committee in 1966 and the 
report of that committee at the end of 
the 89th Congress. 

Admittedly this is a very difficult field 
in which to legislate, and the committee 
members deserve the gratitude not only 
of the House of Representatives, but the 
whole country. 

Important recommendations of the re- 
port include making the committee a 
permanent standing committee under the 
House rules and a code of ethics with 
teeth in it, placing in the committee not 
only the power to investigate complaints 
against members and make recommenda- 
tions for disciplinary action, and also 
advisory opinions in this field, and dis- 
closure of financial interests and outside 
income, 
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I want to congratulate the committee 
and its able and personable chairman 
(Mr. Price of Illinois]. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTION OF AIRPLANES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the day 
before yesterday, National Airlines flight 
28 from San Francisco to Miami was hi- 
jacked by two thugs and the plane forced 
to fly to Havana. Moments: after the 
plane left its stopover at Tampa, the two 
men armed with .45 calibre pistols 
jumped up, pushed a stewardess aside 
and commandeered the aircraft at gun- 
point. They then forced the pilot to fly 
on to Cuba. The Cuban Government has 
found an easy means of getting political 
prisoners and others to Cuba, All its 
agents have to do now is to bring them 
to the United States, board an aircraft 
in the Florida area, and then hold a 
pistol to the pilot’s head and make him 
fly to Cuba. When the plane is released, 
it returns to the United States and there 
is nothing we can do about it. Two weeks 
ago, & Delta Airlines plane with 109 
aboard was similarly hijacked—hardly 
a month goes by. when one is not, 

Mr. Speaker, on February 8, I intro- 
duced a bill to require all air carriers to 
make preflight electronic inspections for 
firearms and other destructive devices. 
In addition to making planes secure from 
bombs and bomb threats, it would also 
preclude the possibility. of armed men 
hijacking an aircraft. It would also, 
thereby, put the Cuban Government's 
“kidnap. airways” virtually out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been receiving in- 
creasing support from many quarters on 
this bill. I ask that the House take prompt 
action on this measure to assure the air- 
lines, the crews, and the flying public 
that they will be safe from mad bombers 
and pistol packing thugs while in the air. 


MASONRY BY EXAMPLE ` 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? i 7 j 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago the Grand Masters of the Grand 
Lodges of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masters from our several States held 
their annual Grand Masters Conference 
here in Washington, D.C. 

It was my privilege to be invited to the 
banquet at the Shoreham Hotel. The 
principal address that evening was de- 
livered by Past Grand Master R. Bruce 
Brannon, of the Grand Lodge of Texas. 
He provided those assembled with some 
most entertaining humor, but more im- 
portant, he brought inspiration to every 
person present by the remarks he deliv- 
ered under the title of “Masonry by 
Example.” 

The thoughts contained in his address 
were of such rarity, so well expressed, and 
impressively delivered, that they should 
be shared by all of my colleagues and 
preserved by inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. His address follows: 

MASONRY BY EXAMPLE 


About the time the Nineteenth Century 
was turning into the Twentieth Century, 
The Reverend Russell Conwell of Phila- 
delphia was one of this nation’s famous 
lecturers. His most popular lecture was 
titled: “Acres of Diamonds.” Many present 
tonight are quite familiar with this ancient 
Eastern tale about which this lecture was 
drawn. It was the account of the activities 
of a Persian named Hafed after he had heard 
the tale told by one of the story-tellers so 
prominent in the East. These men moved 
from place to place and were always welcome 
to stay around the fireside for he brought 
news and entertainment into the dreary 
lives of many with his strange and mysteri- 
ous stories. He was the newspaper, the T.V., 
and entertainer all in one of the Ancient 
East. One of his intriguing tales fired the 
dreams and tion of Hafed. The visi- 
tor had told of “Field of Diamonds” to be 
found in many far-away places. If a man 
could find such a field he would become 
wealthy enough to become one of the world’s 
great rulers. 

The legend of fabulous riches for the find- 
ing and taking became so real to Hafed that 
he sold his farm and other possessions and 
began a long journey to the faraway places 
where the diamond fields were supposed to 
exist. After searching for many years, worn 
and tired and penniless, Hafed died far from 
home, an alien in a strange land. He found 
no diamonds. 

Some years later, another Persian, digging 
on Hafed’s farm, discovered the famous 
Diamond Mines of Golconda. Right under 
Hafed’s feet on his own farm there were 
“Acres of Diamonds.” 

Serving my own Grand Lodge as Foreign 
Correspondent, I have enjoyed reading the 
proceedings of over sixty grand Lodges both 
in 1966 and 1967. (There are over forty of 
the 1967 proceedings awaiting my attention, 
reading and reviewing, upon my return home 
next week.) As I have read I have found that, 
with a few outstanding exceptions, these 
Grand Lodges have reported a loss in mem- 
bership mainly through non-payment of 
dues and fewer candidates seeking the de- 
grees. Along with these reports of losses we 
have found a number of remedies to over- 
come them. They cover too wide a range to 
be listed here, Some, I am afraid, come close 
to violating some of our most ancient land- 
marks, Perhaps some of us are forgetting the 
basic philosophy of Freemasonry and are be- 
ing carried along by the modern thinking 
that size and numbers are the measure of 
success when perhaps this is not so in the 
field of Masonry. 3 

The Grand Lodge of the Republic of Texas 
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was Organized in the City of Houston on De- 
cember 20, 1837. Only fifteen years later, in 
1852, the Grand Master of Masons in Texas 
in his “Annual Report“ stated in part; “In 
concluding this report, I think it may be 
safely said that the principal danger to which 
Masonry is exposed is our excess of popular- 
ity. The reckless multitude are thronging 
at the gates, which, in earlier times, were 
open to none but a well-tried, trusted and 
chosen few and to them only after the 
most rigid scrutiny. The profligate, the idler, 
the hypocrite, the foolish, and the corrupt 
are rushing forward to the porch of our con- 
secrated temple, which in the days of our 
forefathers was pressed by no footsteps but 
those of the rigid moralist, the profound 
philosopher or the Holy and Ministering 
priesthood. 

During and following World War II our 
lodges had the greatest increases in our his- 
tory. Just twenty years ago, in 1947, the 
Grand Lodge of Texas had its greatest in- 
crease in one year of its entire history. This 
was true all over the United States. In Feb- 
ruary of 1947 I was privileged to prepare a 
paper for delivery at this same Grand Mas- 
ter’s Conference on the subject: “Assimilat- 
ing The War Time Mason.” Our degree mills 
had been and were still grinding steadily— 
and in many places both day and night. But 
now, as I look back over these twenty years 
Iam led to ask: “Did Masonry gain an ng 
except numbers?” Oh, I know this state- 
ment will be challenged, and I hope it is, 
but I still wonder and ask many times “What 
did we gain?” 

Let me quote more from the Grand Mas- 
ter’s Report of 1852: “While ever the human 
heart is prone to error, numbers will be dan- 
gerous to associations of morality and be- 
nevolence—it were better that there be Three 
Freemasons in the world—and they as wise 
and worthy as the ancient and venerated 
patrons of the Order—than that there 
should be three times three Million who 
sully the Lambskin every one is required to 
wear with pleasure to himself and honor to 
the Fraternity.” He continued “It is to be 
feared that many are crowding our portals 
and seeking admission from idle curiosity; 
that many more have only in view the im- 
mediate temporal advantages which may re- 
sult to themselves or to their families. It is 
much to be feared that too few are actuated 
by ‘a love of knowledge and a sincere desire 
to benefit their fellow creatures —the legiti- 
mate motives which should impel all who 
are in search of Masonic light. Formerly, to 
become a member of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Order of Freemasons” was regarded 
as an honor extremely rare, conferred only 
upon those who were distinguished for their 
proficiency in knowledge and practice of vir- 
tue. Now, so popular has Masonry become 
that we are sometimes forced to meet in the 
Lodge Room those with whom we would 
scorn association on the sidewalk”. 

Masonry is a society whose liberal prin- 
ciples are founded on the immutable laws 
of truth and justice and whose grand ob- 
ject is to promote the happiness of the 
human race. It is based upon the belief of 
few elementary doctrines and the practice 
of a few social and moral virtues in which 
all men can agree. Then surely it is designed 
to affect the life and conduct, to rectify the 
hearts and regulate the actions of men. It 
is intended to assist good men in the per- 
formance of all that is right; to protect them 
against the assaults of the vicious and the 
unprincipled; and to establish, in the prac- 
tice of social virtues, a standard of intelli- 
gence and moral excellence which shall be 
worthy of emulation: Masonry’s best asset is 
the life of the individual Mason Masonry 
by Example!“ 


Ive in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
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We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best; mod 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the 
longest,” h 

(Unknown) 


Why must we go out into the world seeking 
remedies for what appears to be an illness 
in our great Order? Our Fraternity has with- 
stood many onslaughts during the passage 
of the years. Even Anti-Masonry“ political 
parties have arisen, only to die. Men have 
‘proclaimed the death of our beloved institu- 
tion—yet! In spite of all of these prophets 
of doom, Freemansonry is alive! Alive in the 
hearts of truly devoted Freemasons! What 
other explanation is there for this great as- 
semblage here tonight? 

Masonry has ever been a quiet, everacting 
lump of leaven down in the dough of man- 
kind. Working within the lives of good men. 
Their example, the very nature of their lives 
and characters, the things they have 
stood-up for day by day, have drawn other 
good men into the folds of our Order. The 
world has looked to Masonry and its many 
members for a contribution no other or- 
ganization of men has been able to give. 
Surely, every life is a caravan, carrying its 
hopes and fears somewhere, many a long 
hard mile, hardly knowing where, quite lost 
now and then, looking about always anxi- 
ously, for anything that may help it to keep 
going, to put life into it, to make it feel 
that holding on is worthwhile. These lives 
have come to the individual Mason because 
of the word that has gone forth into the 
world—the word that a Mason has something 
to share with his fellowman. 

Sympathy is one of the things they come 
seeking in us. And we are living in a world 
where just now we can least afford to be 
without it. Not the cheap kind, which is 
nothing but diluted sentiment. Yes! We need 
the kind that costs something—the kind that 
bows its head in the presence of need and 
enters into the downcast heart of another 
bearing the healing balm of true sympathy. 

Good cheer is another of the things they 
come seeking in us. We need a surplus of that 
for sharing—not the glad hand—but a cheer 
that quickens another’s slowing pulse, not 
a chirp or a twitter practiced for the oc- 
casion; but a note of resonant, like the 
diapson of a mighty organ, leaving all the 
life around it quivering and glad. 

Faith is still another thing men come 
seeking in us. Do we, Modern Masons, find it 
such difficult business holding on to our 
own that there is hardly enough for us, let 
alone a margin for anybody else? 

The Mason Poet stated it this way: 


“There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In letters of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


“Have Faith! Wher'er thy bark is driven— 
The calm's disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


“Have Hope! Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put then the shadow from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn. 


“Have Love! And not alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 
And scatter, as the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


“Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Faith, Hope, and Love, and thou shalt find 
Strength when Life’s surges cease to roll, 
Light where thou else wert blind.” 
Zorio os (Unknown) 
Beneath the ground of „be- 
neath our feet as Masons, are acres of dla- 
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monds untouched. The genuine life of a true 
Freemason is all the advertisement Free- 
„masonry needs, Yes! The daily contract of the 
truly dedicated Freemason, dedicated to the 
true principles of Freemasonry upon the 
world—yes! Masonry by Example! 

I would not decry our great charitable en- 
deavors for one moment. Only two years 
ago I did extensive research in the field of 
Masonic charities. I know that the Masons 
of the United States and Canada, in all rites 
and orders, are giving over one-half million 
dollars in charity each day—and over sixty 
percent is spent upon Freemasons—no, I 
would not belittle these great benevolent en- 
deavors—I glory in them. But: Each Mason 
here tonight realizes that most of this is 
done as an im nal act on our part—we 
pay our dues and part of the dues goes to the 
great charitable endeavors and we do not 
need to leave our desks or our homes to do 
this. It is an automatic thing, just as the As- 
sociated Charities or the United Fund. This 
work is great and worthy—but the man puts 
nothing of his person into it. It is just a 
donation. If this is all that we are to do as 
Freemasons then needs some sort 
of a public relations department to inform 
the world of our charitable work. 

What I am pleading for tonight is a re- 
turn to the personal, individual practice 
of the principles of Freemasonry. Let our ex- 
ample be our public relations department. 
I wonder, is it necessary for our good deeds 
to be spread over the face of the daily paper? 
I truly believe that if the Masons of North 
America would be just what Freemasons 
are supposed to be—if we would put into 
daily practice the vows we have made—if we 
were genuine Masons at heart and not just 
in the pocket-book, what a different world 
this would be. 

Only a few months ago a group of DeMolay 
boys were helping me to clear away some 
of the debris left by the hurricane Beulah 
on my lawn. Fine young men in the late high 
school and early college group. They asked me 
“What led you to want to be a Mason?” My 
answer was very prompt and truly honest: 
“Because I grew up to manhood in the home 
of a truly dedicated Mason and I wanted to 
be like him. I wanted to associate with the 
kind of men he chose as his associates. My 
Dad’s example led me to the portals of our 
great fraternity.” That was answer enough 
for them. 

Less than two months ago, I was called 
into a neighboring state to do the funeral 
of a very dear Mason friend. I stood all of 
one day, with his children, beside the case 
in which there rested his earthly temple. 
I saw many of all ages, of both high and low 
estate, who came and stood with tears mark- 
ing their faces unashamedly. But, I was 
struck, most of all, by the number of fine 
younger men who came. I listened to their 
accounting of how our friend had been a 
second father to them—how his counsel 
had helped them to climb over many of 
youth’s hard places where many fall and 
fail—how by his material aid he had helped 
start them on the way to an honorable 
means of gaining a proper livelihood for 
them and their families. —Yes! Masonry 
stood higher than any monument man has 
ever erected in the hearts of these young 
men—our friend had mentioned, some years 
ago, how he had made a fortune or two and 
had thrown them away. ...I saw that 
day where he had thrown them . . upon 
the orphaned, the widowed and the needy. 
He lived his Masonry every hour of every 
day of a long and exceedingly rich sacri- 
ficial life. 

I plead not, tonight, for the “Good Old 
Days”—I am a product of the days of “The 
Bedroom and Path” and I do not want to 
go back to them—but I do plead for a return 
to the “Good Old Ways” when men did not 
need to see a piece of jewelry to know that 
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a man was a Mason. I plead for a return 
to personal, daily, Masonry by Example! 


UKRAINE'S 50TH INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY AND MOSCOW’S 
RUSSIFICATION ONSLAUGHT IN 
UKRAINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
significant, to say the least, that while 
we in the Congress commemorated the 
50th anniversary of Ukraine’s independ- 
ence and pointed sharply to the Soviet 
Russian colonialist occupation of that 
large country, reports were filtering out 
of the Soviet Union on the extensive ar- 
rests of Ukrainian intellectuals who have 
shown the courage to resist Moscow's 
Russification program in this non-Rus- 
sian nation. Although we have been 
guided by similar pieces of evidence over 
the years, this additional evidence shows 
how solid our grounds have been in all 
that we have said regarding Soviet Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism in Ukraine and 
in the other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. 

To illuminate further the significance 
of Ukraine’s 50th Independence Anniver- 
sary, I request that the following items 
be printed at this point in the RECORD: 
First, the February 10, 1968, editorial in 
the New York Times on “Ferment in the 
Ukraine”; second, the petition smuggled 
out of Ukraine and published in the Jan- 
uary 15, 1968, issue of the New Leader; 
third, the New York Times report of 
February 20, 1968, on “Ukrainian Scores 
Nationalist Ideas”; fourth, Ambassador 
Goldberg’s letter on Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence as published in the February 1, 
1968, issue of America; fifth, a pertinent 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica news release on “United States Urged 
To Review United States-U.S.S.R. Pol- 
icy”; and sixth, a freedom roll protesting 
the 50th anniversary of the Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution and affirming the as- 
pirations of all the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. for genuine in- 
dependence and freedom, as currently so 
well described in the book, The Vulner- 
able Russians,” written by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University. 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1968] 

FERMENT IN THE UKRAINE 

The infamous judicial frame-ups of dis- 
sident literary intellectuals in Moscow in 
recent years are apparently only part of a 
broader revival of Soviet secret police activ- 
ity and ruthlessness. 

That is the clear meaning of the recent 
revelations about the persecution of inde- 
pendent-minded Ukrainian intellectuals who 
have learned the hard way that today’s 
K.G.B. has forgotten none of the tricks of 
Stalin’s old N.K.V.D. And the Ukrainian 
heretics have also had to learn at high cost 
that slave-labor camps like those in which 
Solzhenitsyn’s Ivan Denisovich underwent 
his ordeal belong to contemporary Soviet life, 
not merely to history. 

But an important element distinguishes 
the Ukrainian terror campaign from that in 
Moscow. The secret police is hounding the 
Ukrainian intellectuals because of their na- 
tionalism, a sentiment which has been re- 
born in a generation conceived and raised 
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under Soviet rule. A Ukrainian does not have 
to be very perceptive to grasp the fact that 
the vaunted equality of peoples in the So- 
viet Union is a sham. 

In great Ukrainian cities like Kiev, 
Kharkov and Odessa, Ukrainian language and 
culture occupy the role, of poor relations 
to the Russian language and culture. Mos- 
cow obviously fears that sensitivity to such 
affronts may make some Ukrainians reflect 
that if the Ukraine were independent its rich 
natural resources, highly developed modern 
industry and educated population would put 
it on a par with nations like France and 
West Germany. 

Outside the Communist bloc Moscow’s 
propaganda seeks to inflame nationalism as 
a force against the West, cheering on Arabs 
against Israel, Angolans against Portugal, and 
Hong Kong Chinese against the British. Can 
there be any surprise, then, that intelligent 
non-Russians in the Soviet Union see the 
aptness of this anti-colonial propaganda to 
their own situation, problems and aspira- 
tions? 


[From the New Leader, Jan, 15, 1968] 


To THE COUNCIL OF NATIONALITIES OF THE 
U.S.S.R. 


(A petition addressed to the President of the 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., written by a Soviet 
Ukrainian writer, Svyatoslav Yosypovych 
Karavansky. Dated April 10, 1966, com- 
posed after Karavansky had been impris- 
oned without trial and sent to a labor 
camp in the Potma area of Mordovskaya 
ASSR. The petition urges the elimination 
of the widespread discrimination still prac- 
ticed against national minorities in the 
USSR. It was circulated underground be- 
fore reaching the West.) 


(By Svyatoslav Y. Karavansky) 


Over the last 30 years, the Council of Na- 
tionalities of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR has investigated very few of the press- 
ing problems that should be of primary con- 
cern to it. Obviously, one can neither criticize 
nor condemn the Council’s activities up to 
1953, for like all Soviet state organs, it was 
represented by Stalin personally, During this 
period it existed formally, but did not in 
fact perform any official business, Unfortu- 
nately, inertia still characterizes the Coun- 
cil, although it is high time that it under- 
took the correction of a long list of abuses 
resulting from the Stalinist cult of person- 
ality—abuses which even today restrict and 
undermine friendly relations between the 
nations of the USSR. 

Such friendship will develop successfully 
and increase in strength only when all the 
nations of the Soviet Union are accorded 
equal rights in every branch of social and 
political life. This is a truth that is 
self-evident. It is the principle that has 
compelled me to address the Council of 
Nationalities, and to petition it for the im- 
plementation of measures to remove the 
vestiges of discrimination against nationali- 
ties in our society. 

To begin with, I call your attention to the 
discrimination against the Jewish popula- 
tion. I state this problem first because the 
attitude of a society toward its Jewish popu- 
lation is the litmus paper indicating that 
society’s level of international consciousness. 
The closing down of Jewish cultural institu- 
tions (newspapers, schools, theaters, pub- 
lishing houses); the execution of Jewish 
cultural workers; discrimination in admit- 
ting Jews to institutions of higher and sec- 
ondary learning—these are all practices that 
flourished in the era of the personality cult. 
It would seem that the condemnation of the 
cult should have also put an end to these 
flagrant injustices, yet this did not occur. 
To appease public opinion abroad, Nikita 
Khrushchev (who paid little attention to 
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public opinion in the Soviet Union itself) 
was forced to “rehabilitate” the innocent 
Jewish cultural leaders executed under 
Stalin. But he went no further. 

Where are the Jewish theaters now, the 
newspapers and publishing houses, the 
schools? In Odessa, there are approximately 
150,000 Jews, but not one Jewish school. 
And what about admission to institutions of 
higher learning? Again in Odessa, where 25 
per cent of the population is Jewish, Jews 
make up only 3-5 per cent of the student 
body at those institutions. That is the 
unofficial quota maintained in processing 
admissions, Yet Jewish students applying to 
institutions of higher learning in other cities 
are told: “You have a school in Odessa—go 
to your ‘own’ school.” Students from the 
Urals, Siberia, Moscow, Tula, Saratov (all 
with their own large, well-established uni- 
versities) are permitted to study in Odessa, 
where they are provided with specially con- 
structed dormitories, while local Jewish 
students (as well as the local Ukrainians and 
Moldavians) are severely restricted in their 
right to a higher education. 

Practices such as these can only lead the 
Jews to an awareness of the fact that in the 
Soviet Union they belong to an inferior and 
unequal national group, and so drive them 
to Zionism, One must admit that never be- 
fore has Zionism been as popular among the 
Jewish population as it is today, and this is 
a direct result of discriminatory practices 
against the Jewish minority. 

An equally glaring example of national 
discrimination was the mass deportation of 
the Crimean Tartars and the Germans from 
their own territories and the confiscation of 
their statehood. The expulsion of the Tartars 
from Crimea was an act of open injustice 
that no argument can excuse. How, in the 
20th century, could a society that wants to 
create the most just order on earth deport 
& nation of 900,000 from its historic lands for 
“treason against the Motherland” committed 
by a few of its people? Who has the right 
in this century to delve into the archives of 
an imperialism long past to come up with 
an argument that “historically” this land 
belonged not to the Tartars but to the Rus- 
sians? If one followed this line of reasoning 
then Khabarovsky Kray, Prymorsky Kray, 
and the Amursk Oblast should all be im- 
mediately returned to the Chinese Republic 
because the imperialistic Tsars of Russia 
forcefully seized these lands from the 
Chinese rulers. Can friendship among the 
Soviet nations possibly be encouraged by de- 
priving the Crimean Tartars of statehood, by 
scattering them throughout the expanses of 
Kazakhstan and Siberia, by depriving them 
of their schools, newspapers, and theaters? 

And how are the Germans of the Volga 
Region responsible to society for Hitler’s 
erlmes? Does Marxism solve complex prob- 
lems by judging people on the basis of their 
nationality rather than their social contribu- 
tion? Does not the slogan “Workers of the 
world, unite!” apply to the Jews, the Cri- 
mean Tartars, and the Germans of the Volga 
Region? We have no bourgeois Jews, no capi- 
talist Tartars, no German landowners in the 
Soviet Union, We have only workers. 

How can our young people be educated in 
the spirit of internationalism when they see 
entire nations deprived of their right to na- 
tional autonomy and of their right to an 
education in both their native and foreign 
languages? What friendship can there be be- 
tween the man who has been exiled from 
his own home, from his native land, and the 
man who has taken over this home and this 
land? 

To the injustices above one must also add 
the errors committed in the restoration of 
national statehood to the Chechens, Ingush, 
Kalmyks, Karachais, and a number of other 
nationalities. This seemingly just act toward 
the smaller national groups was not accom- 
plished without blunders, making it obvious 
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to these nationalities that they are still less 
than equal. According to the established 
procedure, the families of these unjustly 
exiled national groups are not given back 
their immovable property—their buildings 
and their homes; if they wish to return to 
their ancestral lands, they must buy back 
their homes from the local state authorities, 
or else build new ones. Having given them the 
right to return, the decree of the Supreme 
Soviet did not secure for them the means to 
realize this return. It is the same as present- 
ing someone with an expensive cake, after 
first eating the chocolate icing and filling, 
Can thus a gift be considered a gift? 

During the era of the personality cult many 
injustices were likewise perpetrated against 
the Baltic nations, The Estonian population 
occupying regions near the Soviet Estonian 
border was deported en masse to Siberia— 
although the only crime of these people was 
that they happened to live near the border. 
They could at least have been resettled in 
another part of the Estonian Republic; but, 
no, the entire population of the town of 
Silamaye was transported to Siberia. 

As everyone knows, in 1940 the Latvian 
Republic joined the Soviet Union of its own 
accord. Therefore, no repressive measures 
should have been taken against the military 
personnel of the Latvian Army. Strangely 
enough, however, Officers of the Latvian Army 
were invited in 1941 to military maneuvers 
from which they never returned; they were 
interned, and their fate is unknown. Not one 
of these officers ever came home. This is true, 
too, of the thousands of Lithuanians who 
were unjustly repressed and deported in 
1940-41. The suspicion arises that under 
Beria’s arbitrary rule, these Soviet citizens 
may have been liquidated in one way or an- 
other in the concentration camps. This is in 
itself a crime against humanity and can 
hardly strengthen friendship among nations. 
To prevent similar occurrences in the future, 
it is time to investigate and, if necessary, 
perform the appropriate excavations and ex- 
humations of bodies in order to prosecute 
those criminally responsible for murdering 
thousands of Lithuanian and Latvian citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, inordinate damage to the 
friendship of nations has been and is being 
done by the distorted national policies ap- 
plied in one of the largest republics of the 
USSR, the Ukraine. The Russification of 
Ukrainian institutions of higher learning 
introduced after 1937 has been condemned 
and partially corrected in the Western 
Ukraine, but in the Eastern Ukraine, these 
institutions remain completely Rwssified. 
This discriminatory policy is explained by 
the supposed difference between the two 
regions; but if this is the case, why did the 
Ukrainian nation unite into one Ukrainian 
Soviet state in the first place? Obviously, 
so that the entire Ukrainian nation, previous- 
ly deprived of statehood, could develop into 
one national organism. Now, in the field 
of education the united republic is divided 
into two parts. Practices of this kind not 
only discourage friendship; they even divide 
one nation into two. 

It is no secret that the unjust acts against 
the Ukrainian nation—the execution of 
leaders such as Chubar, Kosior, Zatonsky, 
and Luibchenko; the execution of writers 
such as Mykytenko, Vlyzko, Falkivsky, and 
dozens of others; the groundless exclusion 
of the Communist party of the Western 
Ukraine from the Comintern; the liquida- 
tion and deportation of the Ukrainian intel- 
ligentsia of Lvov between 1939-53; the com- 
pulsory mass deportation of Ukrainians to 
Siberia; the forced Russification of the 
Ukrainian population in Kuban, Bilohorod, 
Stavrodub—that all these acts could not 
fail to provoke the national outrage which 
developed into a national revolt between 
1943-49. The majority of the participants in 
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this revolt and even mere witnesses (there 
are more of these) are still living beyond 
the borders of their own republic. 

These victims of the personality cult 
should be returned to their native homes. 
A true friendship among the Soviet na- 
tions requires a wide and general amnesty 
for all those prisoners who (after 15, 18, or 
20 years) are wasting away in prisons and 
concentration camps for their active opposi- 
tion to the personality cult and to Beria’s 
terror. If there is really to be friendship 
among the nations of the USSR, then it 
must be based on humane relations, and 
not on national hatreds and fratricide. 

The fact that there has been no amnesty 
for participants in the 1943-49 national up- 
risings against Stalin’s personality cult and 
Beria’s terror in the Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia does great harm to the 
ideal of friendship among Soviet nations. 
Today in Komi ASSR (Vorkuta, Inta, Pe- 
chora), in Siberia (Irkutsk Oblast, Keme- 
rovo Oblast, Krasnoyarsk Krav), in Ka- 
zakhstan, and in Kolyma, there are large 
numbers of Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, and Estonians who were deported on 
the suspicion of opposing the personality 
cult between 1943-49. 

One can only presume that it is precisely 
because it intends to prevent the release of 
these persons that the USSR continues to 
maintain its barbaric 25-year prison term. 
For at this time 25-year sentences are being 
served primarily by Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Byelorussians, and Mol- 
davians. Why is there no pardon for them? 
We have generously pardoned those who con- 
tributed to the mass extermination of Soviet 
citizens in 1937-89, excusing them on the 
ground that they were not responsible for 
the conditions of those times and were only 
obeying orders. 

Why is there no similar pardon for such 
Ukrainian women as Kateryna Zarytska, Hal- 
yna Didyk, and Odarka Husiak, each sen- 
tenced to 25 years of imprisonment? Should 
it be permissible to hold women in the Volo- 
dymyr Prison for 18-20 years: Kateryna Zary- 
tska since 1947, and Halyna Didyk and 
Odarka Husiak since 1950? At one time Khru- 
shchey condemned the inhuman execution of 
a pregnant woman-revolutionary in Albania; 
bearing this condemnation in mind, can one 
condone the imprisonment of women so many 
years in a stone grave? 

The practice of settling the cities of the 
national republics with Russians further con- 
tradicts true friendship among the Soviet 
nations. In the UkrSSR the Russian popula- 
tion systematically increases while the 
Ukrainian population decreases. Similar mi- 
grations are still taking place in Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, Moldavia, Kazak- 
stan, Kirghizia, and elsewhere..The coloni- 
zation of the Ukraine with a large number 
of Russians (retired officers, retired KGB offi- 
cials, and other privileged categories of citi- 
zens) who settle in the cities and get all the 
comfortable jobs and professional positions, 
has forced the native Ukrainian population 
into low-salaried jobs as unskilled laborers, 
ambulance drivers, caretakers, stevedores, 
construction and farm workers. Such arbi- 
trary settlement of prehistoric Ukrainian 
lands produces nothing but national enmity. 
Let us remember the bloodshed among na- 
tions between 1917-20 in the Caucasus and in 
the Middle East. 

In 1958, when the Chechens and the In- 
gush finally returned to their native lands, 
they were greeted by the Russian population 
of Grozny with banners reading. Chechems 
and Ingush, get out of the Caucasus!” and 
“Long live Stalin's national policies!" Is 
this not typical of the colonizer’s attitude 
toward age-old inhabitants in any given 
locality, toward the legal owners of the land? 
Is this not a shameful expression of inter- 
national enmity? Is it not clear proof of 
the fact that the policy of colonization of 
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the national republics has led not to friend- 
ship, but to hostility? One cannot support 
the concept of friendship among nations and 
at the same time support the policy of ar- 
bitrarily and deliberately intermingling na- 
tlonalities and dividing among them the so- 
cial functions of work and leadership. From 
the point of view of a true friendship be- 
tween the Soviet nations, it is necessary to 
re-examine this discriminatory policy of de- 
porting national minorities to Siberia and 
of settling the national republics with for- 
eign, usually Russian or Russified groups, 

An equally pernicious vestige of the per- 
sonality cult is the so-called system of pass- 
port registration that exists in the Soviet 
Union, According to this law, a person may 
live only where the militia allows him to 
live; he does not have the right to move 
about freely in the country—or more pre- 
cisely; he has the right to move to Siberia, 
to the Urals, to Kazakhstan, but he does not 
have the right to live in the so-called “re- 
gime” cities. Thus an inhabitant of the 
Ukraine is not free to settle in Kiev, Odessa, 
or Lvov; an inhabitant of Lithuania, in 
Vilna or Kaunas; an inhabitant of Latvia, 
in Riga. Why? How could the fact that 
Ukrainians live In Kiev threaten the safety 
of the Communist society there? 

In 1948, the Soviet Union signed the In- 
ternational Convention on Human Rights, 
which contains a paragraph concerning the 
right of people to move about freely within 
a given country. But this freedom does not 
exist in the Soviet Union, where the in- 
habitants of a national republic do not have 
the right even to settle in the cities of their 
own republic. The discriminatory system of 
registration presently in force makes it pos- 
sible only for foreigners, usually Russians, to 
settle in these cities. Inevitably, such a prac- 
tice evokes antagonism between the local 
population and the Russian population, an 
antagonism that is felt today in all the na- 
tional republics. 

Discrimination against certain nationali- 
ties is further manifest in the errors“ made 
in designating the borders of the national re- 
publics. Large regions settled by Byelorus- 
sians in the Smolensk and the Bryansky 
Oblasts, for instance, were not included in 
the Byelorussian SSR; Krasnodarsky Kray, 
parts of Voronezh, Bilhorod, and the Tahan- 
rohs Rayon of the Rostov Oblast were not in- 
cluded in the UkrSSR; regions settled by 
Moldavians in the Odessa Oblast were ex- 
cluded from the Moldavian SSR; the Horno- 
Badakhshanska Autonomous Oblast was ex- 
cluded from the Armenian SSR, 

In the case of the autonomous republics, 
the division of lands might have been car- 
ried out by the lion in Aesop’s fable. A part of 
the Penza Oblast and the city of Penza, set- 
tled by Mordovinians, were excluded from the 
Mordovian ASSR. Large territories of the 
Ulyanovsk and Orenburg Oblasts, settled by 
Tartars, were excluded from the Tartar ASSR. 
The homeland of Musa Dzalil was left in the 
Orenburg Oblast. Part of the Kirov Oblast, 
settled by Udmurts, was excluded from the 
Udmurt ASSR. And what conceivably could 
have been the reason for excluding Vyborg 
from the Karelian ASSR, or for artificially di- 
viding the Komi nation into two republics— 
the Komi ASSR and the Komi-Permyak Na- 
tional Okrug? Similarly, the Ossetians were 
divided into the North and the South Os- 
setian ASSR, while the Buryat-Mongols were 
divided into the Buryat-Mongol ASSR, the 
UST-Orda Buryat National Okrug, and the 
Aginsky National Okrug. 

Such arbitrary dissection of nationality 
serves only to create hostility. The true de- 
velopment and strengthening of friendship 
among the nations of the USSR demand that 
these problems be investigated and rectified 
within the briefest possible period. I there- 
fore propose that the following measures be 
quickly adopted and implemented: 
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1. Cessation of all forms of discrimination 
against the Jewish population. 

2. Return of statehood to the Crimean 
Tartars and the Germans of the Volga Region. 

3. Return of all immovable property to the 
families of unjustly deported and repatriated 
national groups. 

4, Permission for the members of the Baltic 
nations, the Western Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
and Moldavia who were unjustly deported to 
Siberia to return to their homelands, 

5. Investigation of the disappearance of the 
Latvian Army officers. 

6. Proclamation of a general amnesty en- 
compassing all victims of Stalin’s personality 
cult. 

7. Release of the women-martyrs: Ka- 
teryna Zarytska, Odarka Husiak, and Halyna 
Didyk. 

8. Investigation of the question of discrim- 
inatory practices toward Ukrainians living 
in Kuban, Bilhorod, and Starodub and ap- 
propriate action to abolish such discrimina- 
tion. 

9. Removal of all forms of discrimination 
in education against nationalities in the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Moldavia, and the other 
republics, 

10. Condemnation of the deportation of 
peoples from their national republics to 
Siberia, and of the settlement of these re- 
publics with Russians. 

11. Review of the system of passport re- 
strictions, and condemnation of passport dis- 
crimination that is in contradiction to the 
International Convention on Human Rights. 

12. Review of the borders of national re- 
publics so that they may conform more 
closely to ethnographic settlements. 

13. Wide discussion in the press of all 
questions broached in this petition. 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1968] 
UKRAINIAN SCORES NATIONALIST IDEAS—RED 
LEADER Says TALK OF INDEPENDENCE Is 

“DRIVEL” 

(By Henry Kamm) 

Moscow, February 19.—Nationalism in the 
Ukraine was condemned at a Communist 
conference last week by the chief of the party 
in that Soviet republic, 

The severity of the attack and the fact that 
Pravda, the national party newspaper, today 
reported its most stinging passage, are viewed 
as further evidence of the persistence of 
Ukrainian nationalism and Moscow's nery- 
ousness over it. 

Earlier this month, information on a 
crackdown against nationalist intellectuals 
two years ago became known in the West 
through a collection of documents written by 
a Soviet reporter. 

The journalist, Vyacheslav Chornovil, re- 
ported the arrest of nearly 30 artists and 
scholars, a secret police investigation of hun- 
dreds of others and closed trials and con- 
demnation. Mr. Chornovil was himself re- 
ported to have been sentenced to 18 months 
in a labor camp last November. 

Among Mr. Chornovil’s writings was a let- 
ter of protest to Pyotr Y. Shelest, the 
Ukrainian party leader. 


MAIN SPEAKER AT PARLEY 


It was Mr. Shelest who made the main 
attack on nationalism last Friday at the 
party conference in Kiev, the Ukrainian 
capital. 

Its principal point was viewed here as a 
direct reply to the nationalist intellectuals 
striving to keep alive Ukrainian culture, lan- 
guage and literature in an increasingly Rus- 
sian environment. The party secretary said: 

“Drivel about so-called independence, about 
a sort of degradation of culture and language, 
is rotten bait that will be taken only by a 
person who is politically blind, a narrow- 
minded and embittered man, demagogues or 
degenerates, or by people who oppose every- 
thing our people do.” 

Mr. Shelest accused Ukrainian émigrés of 
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seeking to foster bourgeois: nationalism in 
the Ukraine. 

“The governments of capitalist states, their 
intelligence agencies and reactionary circles” 
employ Ukrainian ‘counterrevolutionary 
traitors,” Mr. Shelest charged, to subvert the 
Ukrainian people. He condemned particularly 
the United States and West Germany. 

In what appeared to be a concession that 
anti-Soviet broadcasts found an audience in 
the Ukraine, Mr. Shelest charged that reac- 
tionaries from abroad were directing their 
efforts against “some of our politically im- 
mature and ideologically unstable people.” 


— 


From the Ukrainian Catholic Daily America, 
Feb. 1, 1968] 


AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG SUPPORTS UKRAINIAN 
ASPIRATIONS FOR INDEPENDENCE—CHAIRMAN 
OF THE U.S. MISSION To THE UNITED NATIONS 
RESPONDS TO THE DELEGATION OF WoRLD 
CoNGRESS OF FREE UKRAINIANS SECRETARIAT 


New Yorx.—Mr. Joseph Lesawyer, Vice- 
President, Secretariat, World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians headed a delegation of the Secre- 
tariat which visited U.N.. Headquarters and 
the U.S. Mission on Jan, 18, and presented 
documents and materials of the Congress. In 
reply to this, Mr. Joseph Lesawyer received 
the following letters from His Excellency, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United 
Nations: 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., January 19, 1968. 
Mr. JOSEPH LESAWYER, 
Vice President, 
World Congress of Free Ukrainians, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. LESAWYER: This will acknowledge 
receipt of the copy of the Memorandum to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
from the World Congress of Free Ukrainians, 
and the accompanying documentation, It will 
be studied and retained by the United States 
Mission to the United Nations. 

The United States Government maintains 
its uncompromising support for the cause of 
self-determination. On various occasions, I, 
and other United States Delegates at the 
United Nations, have taken appropriate op- 
portunities to remind the USSR and other 
East European states before this world forum 
that the peoples within their territories have 
the same right to self-determination which 
is advocated for the so-called “colonial” 
countries. We have urged the Soviet Govern- 
ment to permit the full exercise of this right 
and we shall continue to express this belief 
emphatically as the occasions arise. 

Please be assured that the denial of free- 
dom wherever it occurs remains a matter of 
great concern to the United States Govern- 
ment and to me personally. We will continue 
to support the just aspirations of all peoples 
to determine freely and peacefully the politi- 
cal arrangements under which they live. 

Thank you, Dr. Bohdan Hnatiuk and Mr. 
Ignatius M, Billinsky for bringing this ma- 
terial to my attention on behalf of your 
organization. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
[A Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica news release] 
U.S. Urncep To Review U.S.-U.SS.R. Porter 


As a witness in International Communism 
on Trial, Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky of George- 
town University urged that “in this Inter- 
national Human Rights Year, the United 
States observe the year with a full-scale Sen- 
ate review of U.S. policy toward the USSR 
by concentrating on Soviet Russian genocide 
and imperio-colonialism in the USSR itself.” 
The trial is being held over a three-day peri- 
od at Georgetown University in the Nation’s 
capital. 
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The professor, who is also the president of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica and chairman of the National, Captive 
Nations Committee, recounted in his testi- 
mony the conquest of 27 non-Russian na- 
tions by the forces of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism and emphasized the illusion 
spread in the West as to the humaniza- 
tion of Communism in Eastern Europe. “One 
of the grand illusions of this period,” he 
said, “is that ‘peaceful coexistence’ is a grow- 
ing reality, while Moscow equips Hanoi to 
decimate American boys, provides support 
for Pyongyang to flex its puny muscles 
against American forces in Korea, arms the 
more militant Arab states for another crisis 
in the Middle East, penetrates the Mediter- 
ranean with its own, military power and 
strives for the breakdown of NATO, and 
pursues a vicious anti-American propaganda 
program in Africa, Latin America and oth- 
er parts of the world.” 

Also stressed in the testimony given by 
the professor is the “firm continuity of So- 
viet Russian genocide perpetrated against 
the non-Russian nations and peoples in the 
USSR.” Dr. Dobriansky, who worked closely 
in the 50’s with the late Dr. Raphael Lem- 
kin, the father of the Genocide Convention, 
for Senate ratification. of the Convention, 
related step-by-step the prominent cases of 
Soviet Russian genocide from 1918 to the 
present, particularly in Ukraine and Turke- 
stan. “In measuring the so-called progress of 
the Russian totalitarians since the fraudu- 
lent Russian Bolshevik revolution,” Dobrian- 
sky said, “some of our popular periodicals 
and several newspapers performed last fall, a 
great disservice both to historical.truth and 
the oppressed nations in the USSR by ignor- 
ing completely the incredible costs in human 
life and individual consumption utilities to 
achieve military and world political power.” 

Referring to his current work The Vulner- 
able Russians, the Georgetown professor, who 
in 1959 rocked Khrushchev with his authored 
Captive Nations Week Resolution, declared, 
“We Americans had better wake up to the 
realities of Russian psychopolitical warfare, 
whether executed by the Russians them- 
selves or the North Vietnamese or other to- 
talitarians, or we'll find ourselves steadily 

in time in many parts of the world 
and at staggering costs in American life and 
treasure.” He advocates the passage of the 
Freedom Academy bill by Congress now to 
repair this defect. 


FREEDOM ROLL 


W. A. Baly, Michael Smylie, Nick Stepano- 
vich, Mr. Wasyl Juskiw, Eugene Cehelsky, 
John Oryniak, Robert Evanko, Volodymyr Y. 
Mayewsky, Michael Haritan, Miss Irene Pash- 
eanik, Geo. iwsky, Alexis Tehenkeli, 
Rey. S. E. Milanick, Cath Haluszczak, Mr. 
Hryborij Pikas. 

Mrs. Holowatyj, Dr. M. Bida, George Dycio, 
M.D., V. V. Halich, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Bilovus, 
Miss A. Buczyski, Mr. James Speed, L. Landis, 
N. Krawczuk, Myron B. Kuropas, Miss Spol- 
sky, Mrs. E. Russell, Mrs, Stefanio Luchkow- 
sky, Mr. Yaremko, Mr. George Hixon. 

Mr. W. Pretka, Rowland F, Kirks, Alex 
Anawich, Theodore Hrycyk, Joseph Gurski, 
Thomas J. FritzGerald, Dr. and Mrs, Walter 
Dushnyck, William J. Medwig, Theophil Ko- 
necky, I. Rudenskyi, C. W. Tyrawsky, A. H. S. 
Candlin, Ivan Malinowsky, John Halij. 

Mr. M. Sweedan, George Vasley, Ivan 
Matteo Lombardo, Joseph C. Goody, Osyp 
Waskiw, Adrian Avram, Tadey Tarnawsky, 
A. Krynytzky, Constant Mierlak, John Bal- 
kunas, Mr. seg A. Roman, Gen. R. W. 
Porter, Jr., Dr. D. Antonevych, Miss Logan, 
Adam Bllecky. 

Mr. Vasyl Lahoshniak, Mr. Alexander 
Sacks, Mr. Michael Spontak, Mr. Walter Tus- 
taniwsky, Mr. W. M. Zadoretzky, Carl Dwan- 
kowski, M.D., Rev. Stephen Hotra, Rev. Ste- 
phen P. Shymansky, Zenon R. Wynnytsky, 
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M.D., W. T. Darmopray, Paul Piazza, S. F. 
Clabaugh, Stephen J. Jaworski. 

Mary Pretka, Mr. Gerald W. Frederick, 
Rev. Russell Danylchuck, Mr. George Jere- 
menko, Mr. John Strahan, Taras Szmagala, 
Mr. Robert J. O’Brien, Dr. A. Dinbergs, Mr. 
P. V. Handal, G. I. Penagaricano, Rt. Rev. 
Magr. Joseph Vogelweid, Rev. John I. 5 
Mr. Walter Darnell Jacobs, General C. P. 
Cabell (Ret.) Mr. Simon Radzik. 

Miss Ruth N. Albright, Elfriede Sever, M.D., 
Conrad A. Reehl, M. Myron Lepkaluk, Mr. 
Kaspar Videnieks, Mr. Roderick J. Stanek, 
Mr. Steve Boychuk, Michael A. Feighan, M.C., 
Walter Chopiwskyj, Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., 
Dr, Alexander Sas-Jaworsky, Elmar Lipping, 
Mr. Peter G. Hlutkowsky, Mr. Eugene Czucz- 
man, Mr. Daniel Marusevich. 

Mr. John J. Shatynski, Mr. Nicolas Naza- 
renko, Mr, Robert J. Spiekula, Jack Sofer, 
Mr. Julian Osadca, Mr. Walter Susla, Mary 
C.. Cahill, Dr. F. Kelly, Mr. Askold Skalsky, 
Mr. Arthur P. Dietz, Miss Joanne Mendak, 
Mr. Charles J. Kersten, Bill Wedemeyer, Di- 
rector, Mr. John J. Clair, Jr. 

Mr. Samuel Zelden, E. A, Pretka, W. C. 
Lucom, P. Pshyk, Mr, J. V. Nanuashvili, Ray 
Lapica, Walter J. Baziuk, M.D., Clarkson J. 
Beall, Dr. George Kyshakevych, M. Korchyn- 
sky, Mr. Eugene Perchatsck, Peter R. Naber, 
Rev. Anthony Borsa, Mr. Stephen Havis, 
Sharyj Borys. 

Rey. Vladimir Hrabec, N. Chirovsky, Iwan 
Fedoriw, Mr. Richard B. George, Bohdan 
Kruk, Don F. Guier, Michael J. Kozak, M.D., 
Paul Pundy, MP., Nestor Pinkowsky, Lew 
Shankowsky, Rev. B. Tanczak, Mr. Joseph 
Trush, Anthony Zukowsky, M.D., Vera A. 
Dowhan. 

Vahan Nkrtchian, F. Dixon, John F. 
Burgess, Mr. William S. Babey, J. Patrick 
Donohue, Jr., Lubomyr M. Zobniw, Paul J. 
Litvak, Valentine Kap, Mr. L. G. Kerenyi, Mr. 
Charles Sachko, Taras N. Lukach, Eugene 


Mar, Dr. Nicholas G. Bohatiuk, Bohdan 
Futey. 
Mathilde Ernestine, I. Bilyj, Maria I. 


Farion, Andrey Fil, W. Ivanonko, Oleh Mazur, 
Dr. Ignatius Metil, Dr. Orest Popovych, 
Hryhorij Saezyk, Mr. Michael Sydorko, J. J. 
Tatomyr, Rev, Stephen Hrynuck, Mrs. Zore- 
slava Kolinko-Pohoryo, Bohdan Moksyni- 
chuk. 

Mr. Theodore Fediw, B. J. Dobriansky, 
Orest Szezudluk, M. Rev. V. Brizgys, Lith- 
uanian Legation, Coe Foundation, Ukrainian 
Scientific, Consulate General of Estonia, 
American Ukrainian Youth Asso., Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, Svoboda— 
Ukrainian Daily, National Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge, James E. Prescott, Jr., 
David L. Good. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GonzaLEz, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Saytor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Rooney of New York to extend his 
remarks at the point where he made the 
demand for the regular order. 

Mr. RANDALL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wrarr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Gurney in two instances. 

Mr, MEsKILL in two instances. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. ScHERLE in two instances. 

Mr. O’KonsKI. 

Mr. MORTON. 

Mr. WHALEN in two instances. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. 

Mr. COLLIER in two instances, 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parten) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. Roo in three instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM., 

Mr. Hays in two instances. 

Mr. Casxx in two instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 

Mr. DENT, 

Mr. GRAY. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 

Mr. Rivers in two instances. 

Mr. Howan in two instances. 

Mr. BRINKLEY in two instances. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. Kyros in four instances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Rarick in six instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in two instances, 

Mr. STUCKEY. 


Mr. Brown of California. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 18, 1968, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


1644. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command, Department of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of military 
construction contracts awarded on other 
than a competitive basis, covering the 
period July 1, 1967, to December 31, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
90-110, was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. Report of the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct 
of the House of Representatives, 90th Con- 
gress, second session under the authority of 
House Resolution 418 (Rept. No. 1176). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PUCINSKI: Committee on Education 
and Labor. Senate Joint Resolution 138. Joint 
resolution calling on the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica to serve the youth of this Nation as re- 
quired by their congressional charter. (Rept. 
No. 1177). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 2029. An act to 
amend the National Traffic and Motor Vehi- 
cle Safety Act of 1966 relating to the applica- 
tion of certain standards to motor vehicles 
produced in quantities of less than 500; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1178). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15344. A bill to amend section 
14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed, to extend for 2 years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obliga- 
tions directly from the Treasury. (Rept. No. 
1179). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 15970. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
valuation of a decedent's interest in a closely 
held business for estate tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 15971. A bill to increase the participa- 
tion of law officers and counsel on courts- 
martial, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, and Mr. RODINO) : 

H.R. 15972. A bill to permit black and 
white or color reproductions of U.S, and for- 
eign postage stamps under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 15973. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate and fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries; 
to confirm to the several States such primary 
authority and responsibility with respect to 
the management, regulation and control of 
fish and wildlife on lands owned by the 
United States; to specify the exceptions 
thereto and to provide procedure under 
which Federal agencies may otherwise regu- 
late the taking of fish and game on such 
lands; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 15974. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting do- 
mestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 15975. A bill to establish the Amistad 
National Recreation Area in the State of Tex- 
= hs the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Ts. 
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By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 15976. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 to provide for a more 
effective and economical utilization of the 
Nation’s vocational resources 
through arrangements with private voca- 
tional training institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 15977. A bill to require the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to undertake a 
study with respect to sites for cemeteries; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 15978. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to modify the operation 
and to reallocate the costs of the Kortes unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, Wyoming, for 
fishery conservation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KARTE: 

H.R. 15979. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1958, in order to prevent or minimize 
injury to fish and wildlife from the use of 
insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and pesti- 
cides, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 15980. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a dependent who is mentally re- 
tarded or has a neuromuscular disease or dis- 
order; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 15981. A bill to provide for improved 
development of public airports and related 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 15982. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 15983. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $3,500 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 15984. A bill making appropriations 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to carry out the Clean Air Act; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 15985. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the pro- 
tection of the public health from radiation 
emissions from electronic products; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 15986. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 by extending the 
authorization of appropriations for the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 15987. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to permit additional 
grants under such act to enable States to 
complete planning of rehabilitation pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 15988. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery within the 
boundaries of the Fort Rucker Military 
Reservation, Ala.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, EDWARDS of Alabama (for 
himself and Mr. Brown of Ohio): 

H.R. 15989. A bill to provide for certain 
reorganizations by transferring the Bureau 
of Drug Abuse Control of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the Treas- 
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ury Department, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 15990. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 15991. A bill to establish a Govern- 
ment corporation to assist in the expansion 
of the capital market for municipal securi- 
ties while decreasing the cost of such capital 
to municipalities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 15992. A bill to require financial re- 
sponsibility in the case of owners and char- 
terers of vessels carrying oil or other con- 
taminants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 15993. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to sell surplus weapons 
and ammunition to local law enforcement 
agencies; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.J. Res. 1172. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require the concurrence of 
not less than two-thirds of the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of deciding whether 
an act of Congress or an act of a State legis- 
lature is unconstitutional; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.J. Res. 1173. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in May of each year as 
National Fire Service Recognition Day, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 692. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in respect to 
US. policies in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H. Con. Res, 693. Current resolution that it 
is the sense of the Congress that the level of 
U.S. forces should not be increased in Viet- 
nam without the explicit consent of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H. Con. Res. 694. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress Ee 
United Nations peacekeeping and 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 695. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 696. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should not increase its military 
involvement in Vietnam; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Con. Res, 697. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 698. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
congressional action is desirable in 
to U.S. policies in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Con. Res. 699. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H. Con. Res. 700. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
tax-exempt status of interest on industrial 
development bonds should not be removed 
by administrative action; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 701. Concurrent resolution re- 
quiring appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to consider and report whether further 
co} onal action is desirable in respect to 
U.S. policies in. Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 
H. Con. Res. 702. Concurrent resolution au- 
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thorizing certain printing for the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. Res, 1099. Resolution amending House 
Resolution 418, 90th Congress, to continue 
the Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct as a permanent standing committee of 
the House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 1100. Resolution providing for 
agreeing to the Senate amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama (for 
himself, Mr. Ertensorn, and Mr. 
Brown of Ohio): 

H; Rés. 1101. Resolution to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 1; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

HR. 15994, A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Carollo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15995. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Como; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 15996. A bill for the relief of Milba and 
Rodolfo Latorre; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 15997. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Stephen Blachewicz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 15998. A bill for the relief of Mr. Vit- 
torio Marzullo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


„„.. ͤ a ß ß —-— E2 Te jð , Se Soe 
SENATE—Thursday, March 14, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. Epwarp W. 
Brooke, a Senator from the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, at whose word man 
goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labor until evening, we come to these 
spiritual springs asking that we may be 
given strength to match the tasks we 
face. 

In the problems which tax all the re- 
sources of Thy servants in this historic 
forum, give them, we beseech Thee, the 
calm and -confidence which illumine 
faith in the final triumph of every true 
idea let loose in the world. And in the 
broad battlefield where truth and false- 
hood are locked in combat, close our own 
hearts to all cynicism and hatred; and 
as we fight the good fight, may our 
strength be as the strength of 10 because 
our hearts are pure. 

As servants of Thine, and of the Na- 
tion, and of the peoples of this shat- 
tered earth, save us from false choices 
and guide our hands and minds to heal 
and bind and bless. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO. TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1968. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. EDWARD W. BROOKE, a Senator 
from the State of Massachusetts, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. BROOKE thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
capone March 13, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounopt], there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, and 
that each Senator’s statement therein 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works and the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

aoe bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr: Pres- 


ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to object to having that com- 
mittee meet. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be permitted to 
meet until 2 p.m. today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESERVE STORAGE FARM COM- 
MODITIES BILL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
last week of February 1968, there ema- 
nated from the administration two docu- 
ments dealing with agriculture giving 
statistics on the well-being of agriculture 
which are at complete variance with each 
other. I refer to the agriculture mes- 
sage of the President of the United 
States to the Congress which implies 
that the agricultural economy of this 
Nation is prosperous. This was on Feb- 
ruary 27. Two days later on February 29. 
there came to my office, the Department 
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of Agriculture’s report Agricultural 
Prices,“ showing that the parity ratio 
for the farmers of this Nation stood at 
74 percent.. Mr. President, I ask, How 
can the farmers of these United States 
be considered prosperous and show prog- 
ress when their parity ratio is 74 per- 
cent? 

In layman’s language, that means that 
as of now, our American farmers are sub- 
sidizing the foodbaskets and fabrics of 
every consumer in the United States and, 
unhappily, of many other consumers 
around the world to the extent of 26 
percent of the cost of the raw materials 
involved in their purchases. 

I ask the President, who tries to tell 
us we now have agriculture prosperity, 
to name a single other industry except 
gold mining which is today subsidizing 
its customers to the extent of 26 per- 
cent and our country is now painfully 
aware of the financial problems stem- 
ming in part from our shortsighted pol- 
icy of discouraging new gold production 
in the United States. “Parity” is simply 
an economist’s name for equality and 
equity of justice on the farm. 

In his message to the Congress, the 
President stated: 

Still, more is needed to reach the farmer's 
just goal of parity of income—a fair return 
for his labor, management and investment. 


Mr, President, with that statement, I 
agree. I agree because I have just said it 
is manifestly unfair and unjust to con- 
tinue in this time of war to compel pro- 
ducers of our war materials to pay from 
their pockets 26 percent of the cost to 
the customers and consumers. 

I also ask, however, Why has not the 
President done more since the farmer’s 
parity has been at a level of 73 to 75 
percent of parity for several years now? 
Why has the President waited until the 
end of February in 1968—an election 
year—to even speak up for the farmers of 
this country even though they have been 
in dire economic straits for many, many 
months. 

During that same interval, and prob- 
ably quite properly so, the same Presi- 
dent sent four messages to the Congress 
urging better protection and more rea- 
sonable price levels for the consumer. 
Only after those four messages suggest- 
ing help for the consumers came this 
one suggesting something be done for 
the producer. 

Mr. President, I can remember back 
during the years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration when President Johnson, 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman—then 
Governor of Minnesotea—and many other 
prominent spokesmen now in key posts 
in this administration, but then holding 
other offices, were clamoring for the res- 
ignation of then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Benson. I, in fact, joined them 
and was among those contacting the 
President urging that “Benson be fired.” 
I, as a Republican, was urging a Repub- 
lican President of my own political par- 
ty to fire a Secretary of Agriculture. I 
did it openly by publicity ‘releases, by 
‘telegram, and I was the first Republican 
Senator to do so. I did it at a time when 
I felt that the farmer was not getting 
the justice to which he was entitled. 
Actually, I did it at a time during the 
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entire Republican ‘administration, 1953 
to 1960, when the parity ratio averaged 
84.5 percent. It is now averaging over 
12%, or 10 points worse than that. 

In a sense, I suppose I should apolo- 
gize to Secretary Benson for urging his 
removal when he was providing farmers 
a 12 percent better on the average 
income than they are getting now. But 
I suggest the same formula be applied 
to Secretary Freeman, and that he now 
resign.in view of the fact that he has 
done that much worse a job than for- 
mer Secretary Benson did when I sug- 
gested he be removed from office. Mr. 
President, today the chorus of requests 
for resignation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture still comes from Republicans. 

Few, if any, Democrats are willing to 
speak up to get at the cause of the prob- 
lem, as we Republicans endeavored to do 
when confronted with it in the so-called 
Benson era. 

Even with the parity ratio 10 percent 
lower than during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration—the last Republican ad- 
ministration—the Democrat spokesmen 
who demanded the resignation of our 
Secretary of Agriculture are now 
strangely silent and present smiling faces 
to the farmers of this Nation, telling them 
not to worry because their parity is at 74 
percent, but they are very reluctant to 
talk about parity any more. They try to 
bewilder, confuse,and mislead the farmer 
by getting him interested in other con- 
cepts, other measurements, and other 
measuring rods, when they know that 
parity has been employed as the honest 
yardstick of farm success in this country 
for more than two decades. It is the hon- 
est and unchanged measuring rod. These 
Democrat spokesmen who still are too 
timid or too partisan to call for Free- 
man’s resignation are not convincing 
many farmers by changing the number 
of inches in a yardstick and by trying to 
get away from the word “parity.” 

No, Mr. President, the farm propa- 
gandists of this administration try to 
confuse the picture by talking about 
“more gross income” or “more net in- 
come“ or “more realized income,“ but 
anyway we “mill the words” the income 
still brings the farmer only 74 percent 
of parity—and that means 74 percent of 
equal justice—which even“ the Presi- 
dent states is not enough but is only 
mentioned in one little statement in his 
entire message to Congress. 

Mr. President, the pages of history do 
not substantiate the claim of this ad- 
ministration that farmers are better off 
today than they were 7 long years ago. 
Records available from the Department 
of Agriculture show the index of prices 
received by farmers has gone up very lit- 
tle whereas the index of prices paid by 
the farmers has increased by 44 points. 
The statistics show that since 1960, al- 
most 700,000 family farms have disap- 
peared from the scene. 

The statistics show that since 1960 the 
farm debt has almost doubled from $24.8 
billion in 1961 to a preliminary estimate 
of $48.6 billion for 1968. All of these de- 
pressing statistics emanate from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They present 
the official facts from the undeniable 
record. It is inconceivable that any ad- 
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ministration could depress farmer’s par- 
ity to 74 percent at a time when this 
Nation is engaged in a war. It has never 
happened before in American history. 
Never, but never, have American farm- 
ers in wartime found their prices so de- 
pressed as they are today. This could not 
happen by accident. We should all be 
concerned in trying to understand the 
reason and then applying the corrective 
actions which need to be applied in order 
to eliminate the reason. 

Mr. President, with income of the 
farmer remaining stable over the years, 


-he is the prime victim of inflation in the 


country today. Of course, his gross in- 
come continues to go up, but not nearly 
so rapidly or so high as prices he pays, so 
that the value of his dollar also con- 
tinues to go down with each passing day 
because of the inflationary spiral result- 
ing from the fiscal policies of this 
administration. 

Small wonder that the farmer is the 
principal person operating in today’s 
economy who is in a most vicious price- 
cost squeeze. | 

The report from the Department of 
Agriculture, “Agriculture Prices,” shows 
that the index of prices paid by the 
farmer was 2 percent higher in February 
1968, as compared with February 1967; it 
shows that motor vehicle prices averaged 
6 percent above a year ago—the price the 
farmer pays because this administration 
permitted the wage guidelines to be 
breached by labor leaders without regard 
to the consequences to the poor farmer 
who as a group is one of the Nation’s 
biggest consumers. 

The index for farmers in February 
1968, shows that the prices paid by rural 
consumers for family living was 3 
percent above February 1967; the aver- 
age prices for household furnishings was 
3 percent above February 1967, and com- 
pared with February 15, 1967, clothing 
prices averaged 5 percent higher on 
February 15, 1968. 

Thus, the farmers' costs and the costs 
of every member of his family and every 
member of every other family are going 
up and up and up. Inflation is the cruel- 
est tax of all. It is an invisible thief which 
takes from families in the darkness of 
the night the wherewithal to support 
themselves out of their family budget. 
This inflationary tax forces prices up 
and up and up while this administration 
goes nothing to correct this sorry situa- 

on. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, this 
same report shows that the parity ratio 
for the farmer still stands at 74 percent? 

Mr. President, the records from the 
Department of Agriculture indicate that 
the gross income for agriculture in 1967 
will be 849.2 billion with production costs 


‘estimated at $34.4 billion, which leaves 
a net return of $14.8 billion. This is a 


net of less than in 1966 and according to 
Department of Agriculture reports, there 
is no apparent hope for any substantial 
increase in 1968. In fact, the Department 
of Agriculture statisticians tell us that 
realized gross farm income in 1968 will 
be a record high, about $50 billion, but 
that production expenses are also going 
to be at a record high and will likely rise 
so high that the realized net-farm in- 
come of 1968 will probably change very 
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little from the deplorable 1967 level. And 
it could easily enough prove to be worse. 

Thus, with ever-increasing inflation, 
farmers at the end of 1968 will be worse 
off than they are today and the admin- 
istration offers virtually no hope or op- 
portunity for increasing their parity 
ratio. In fact, the Department of Agri- 
culture statisticians tell us that in 1968 
there will be fewer farms and fewer 
farmers—and, I suspect fewer prosperous 
small towns and cities in rural areas as a 
consequence. They also tell us that over- 
head cost items which a farmer incurs 
such as real estate and other taxes, in- 
terest, and depreciation charges will be 
up sharply from 1967. 

This we know now. The farmer is com- 
pelled to pay on his borrowings the high- 
est interest rates he has had to endure 
in a century of farming in this country. 
The Johnson administration’s reputation 
as a “high interest rate“ Presidency 
seems likely to be unprecedented and to 
remain uncorrected. 

In view of these statistics, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was discouraging to study the 
message of the President last week and to 
note that it holds out nothing in the way 
of hope that the parity ratio of the farm- 
er will be increased—or even maintain 
itself at the present level. The only new 
suggestion the President offered was for 
the Congress to hold hearings and study 
bargaining procedures for farmers after 
which he will make specific recommen- 
dations for action. Mr. President, we 
have had too many studies with no effec- 
tive results and when Congress makes 
this study on a possible bargaining act 
for agriculture, I hope the committee 
will also make the recommendations for 
implementing legislation. 

We can afford to wait no longer to re- 
suscitate the farming industry which is 
suffering so seriously in America today. 
There is no justification for postponing 
workable suggestions and solutions until 
a “great” tomorrow when conditions 
may be worse, or until some period after 
the election is held next November, when 
interest by public officials in the plight 
of the farmer may be even less—if we 
can lessen that which is now so low as 
not to be visible to the naked eye. 

So, I hope that this year something 
can be done to start prices upward. 
South Dakotans and the Nation’s farm- 
ers do not have the financial capacity to 
wait until next year, or to borrow oper- 
ating money at astronomical interest 
rates on election promises to raise prod- 
ucts which they have to sell at 74 per- 
cent of an equitable price. 

The President, in his message, recom- 
mended extension of the food-for-peace 
program—a program initiated in 1954— 
under the Eisenhower administration. 
Passage of Public Law 480 indeed marks 
one of the real constructive suggestions 
in which Secretary Benson did partici- 
pate as Secretary of Agriculture. It was 
indeed a constructive and valued con- 
tribution by the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration. In fact, the food-for-peace 
program, or Public Law 480, as it is bet- 
ter known, came out of the Agriculture 
Committee, of which I was a member at 
that time. I can remember working with 
Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico—born 
in South Dakota, incidentally; Senator 
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Francis Case, of South Dakota; Senator 
Andrew Schoeppel, of Kansas; and others 
in developing the bill and the bipartisan 
support for this new idea which has done 
much to relieve hunger around the world 
and to assist the farmer in disposing of 
his products at a better price. I intro- 
duced a bill several weeks ago which was 
the first legislative effort to provide for 
the extension of this program through 
1971. 

As a matter of fact, I testified before 
the Senate Agricultural Committee only 
yesterday morning in support of my bill 
to extend the Public Law 480 program 
for another 3 years. f 

Mr. President, the recent administra- 
tion farm message called for a perma- 
nentizing of the programs of the Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. While these pro- 
grams must be extended this year, I do 
not believe they should be made perma- 
nent or even extended in their present 
status, After all, they are the programs 
under which we now live and operate. 
They are the programs which continue 
to give the farmers of this Nation only 
74 percent of parity. 

They are not programs good enough 
to be permanentized until they can be 
improved and are able to demonstrate a 
capacity to put farmers’ income up to 
equity, up to parity, where it belongs. I 
think we must evolve better programs. 
From programs for wheat and feed 
grains and corn must be extended. But, 
they must be first amended and im- 
proved. We cannot settle simply for 
making them permanent and saying, 
“These programs are good enough and 
they are the best we can provide.” They 
must be perfected and then tried once 
again in the laboratory of life, to de- 
termine whether or not these are the 
type of workable programs which will 
bring to the farmer the full parity of in- 
come to which he is entitled. Congress 
must act in 1968—this year, this ses- 
sion—in my opinion, so that farmers can 
make their operating plans for 1969 and 
1970 without fear of the programs laps- 
ing, and in knowing that at the mini- 
mum they will have the benefits of these 
programs available with such improve- 
ment as experience teaches us we can 
now legislate. 

The President's message has a most 
glaring omission. It did not mention any 
programs or possible procedures to con- 
trol imports of competitive farm prod- 
ucts. Mr. President, no farm program 
can be successful without protecting the 
American markets for our American 
producers, With continual rising cost of 
production; with the evil and vicious 
hidden. tax of inflation eating away at 
his dollar; and with his parity down to 
72 to 75 percent, it is essential that there 
be included in any proposed farm pro- 
gram a provision to control the imports 
of competitive farm products. I hope 
that when the Agriculture Committee 
studies the bargaining proposal that, it 
will include studies of import regulations 
and their applications. 

There is no use in establishing provi- 
sions for bargaining of farm prices for 
imported products in our markets. It will 
not help our farmers gain full parity of 
income if bargaining is for the world pro- 
ducers instead of for the downtrodden 
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and economically depressed American 
farmer in our land. 

The President asked the Congress to 
act on legislation which would create a 
national food bank—or strategic secu- 
rity reserve of wheat, feed grains, and 
soybeans. He indicated that in the con- 
sideration of legislation to establish such 
a program that it should create the stra- 
tegic reserve but that it should be insu- 
lated away from the market so as to not 
at any time act as a depressant on farm 
prices. We all remember too well what 
happened to wheat and feed grain prices, 
and what happened to corn, when, under 
the present statute the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture dumped CCC-owned grains on 
the market at harvesting and marketing 
times, thus causing prices to drop and 
the farmer to show greater losses of in- 
come because of resulting depressed 
prices. While the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the President have always op- 
posed efforts which my colleagues and I 
have made in the past to tighten up the 
restrictions on sale of CCC-owned grains, 
I hope that in legislation creating this 
strategic national reserve they will sup- 
port proposals which would guarantee 
that no administration, no Secretary of 
Agriculture, can ever again use the re- 
serve in any way to depress farm prices— 
or that it will ever again be used to place 
@ lid on farm prices. 

This reserve should rather be used to 
provide a floor for.the price of wheat, 
corn, feed grains, and soybeans so that 
the farmers can look forward to the op- 
portunity of receiving full parity prices 
for those products which he raises on his 
farm. Accordingly, I have had drafted a 
bill providing for the creation of a stra- 
tegic reserve and setting very stiff cri- 
teria for disposing of these products so as 
to prevent the possible using of the re- 
serve in competition with farmer-grown 
products. In my opinion, this reserve 
must be so insulated from the market so 
as to insure that the producer has the 
opportunity to receive the full parity 
price for his products without any nag- 
ging fear of competition from the Gov- 
ernment in the marketplace from this 
reserve. 

My bill prohibits the sale of reserve 
stocks by CCC into commercial markets 
at less than the parity price level. In 
other words, the sales of wheat may be 
made at 100 percent of parity, less the 
current cost of the wheat marketing cer- 
tificate; for corn and feed grains, at 100 
percent of parity, less the current sup- 
port payment; for soybeans sales, at 100 
percent of parity. This formula would 
almost certainly insure that the reserve 
could never at any time be dumped on 
the market to the detriment of the 
farmer. 

Like other bills which are pending in 
the committee, my bill would, to the 
maximum possible, extent, maintain re- 
serves under producer control through 


use of price support operations as well 


as extended loans. I believe the farmers 
should be given the right to store the 
grain on the farm and receive the stor- 
age fee if that is possible, and thus in- 
erease his opportunities to earn money 
through his farm program. 

Our farmers now. have many excellent 
farm storage facilities, and more could 
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be built if the suggestion in my bill were 
implemented into law and farmers could 
earn the added income which is right- 
fully theirs through storage on the 
farm payments to farmers. 

I send the bill to the desk, for appro- 
priate reference, and ask that it be 
printed in full at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will be printed in the RECORD as 
requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Finally, Mr. President, I 
hope that the administration will take 
the needed steps to make needed REA, 
RTA, and FHA funds available to meet 
the legitimate needs of all applicants. 
Just this week in the Appropriation Com- 
mittee’s consideration of a supplemental 
appropriation bill, I authored a success- 
ful amendment appropriating $25 mil- 
lion for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion so that agency will have funds to 
operate. I am happy to say that my 
amendment was approved. It is in the 
supplemental appropriations bill and 
I hope those needed dollars will soon be 
available for our farmers so they can 
get operating loans and real estate loans 
and the needed financial assistance to 
permit them to plant another crop and, 
hopefully, the opportunity to expand 
their operations and increase their 
income. 

I have been disturbed by the reports 
that FHA has changed its criteria for 
considering loan applications so that 
only those applicants who are in the so- 
called poverty class are eligible for a 
loan. The substantial farmer, trying to 
build his assets, but because of the high- 
est interest rates in a hundred years 
cannot find funds on which to operate, 
is denied assistance through the FHA. 
I have constituents in South Dakota who 
have contacted me that said they cannot 
find commercial money and if they can- 
not get their FHA loan application ap- 
proved, it will be necessary for them to 
liquidate their holdings and stop farm- 
ing. 

It is just unfortunate that the admin- 
istration has established such severe 
criteria for their loan applications that 
it would force an established farmer to 
liquidate—to sell his land to another op- 
erator to become larger—to, in fact, add 
to the growing list of those leaving the 
farm because of changing criteria in 
these programs that were designed to as- 
sist the farmer to farm rather than to 
liquidate him out of business. 

The so-called new poverty oath for 
our American farmers in need of bor- 
rowed funds should be promptly elimi- 
nated by the FHA. 

Mr. President, farm programs have 
been keyed too much to parity of prices 
as the objective when it should have 
been parity of opportunity for people as 
well. For more than 30 years our farm 
programs have been only commodity 
oriented when they should have also 
been people oriented. Less than 6 percent 
of our people now live on farms. The time 
is here to administer our farm programs 
designed to assist the farmer so that the 
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people who are engaged in agriculture 
will reap the full benefits of those pro- 


grams. 

That small remaining percentage of 
our people living on the farms are now 
being asked, under the restraints sought 
to be imposed by the Johnson adminis- 
tration, to give themselves such comfort 
and surcease from sorrow as they can 
by being told, “Times will get better 
after awhile.” 

Eventually—5, 8, 10, or 12 years from 
now—the population explosion may in- 
deed become so vast, that the farmer will 
start getting parity of income, because 
there very well could be such demand 
for his foods and his fibers that the law 
of supply and demand will insure that 
he receives a fair and honest price. 

That he someday will, Mr. President; 
I believe it. But to condemn the present 
farm families for another decade—or 
even another 5 years, or another 8 or 
10—which are now remaining on the 
land to a continued shortchanging of 
their rightful income to the extent of 
26 percent of what they are entitled to 
receive for the products bought by the 
rest of their fellow citizens in this coun- 
try and around the world, is an imposi- 
tion, is a manifestation of a prospect of 
continued poverty on the farm, and is 
something that this administration 
should face up to now with action, and 
not with promises about what they hope 
to do next year, or some other year after 
the presidential and congressional elec- 
tions. 

Farmers have a right to ask this ad- 
ministration, “What have you done 
while you have been in office, Mr. Free- 
man? In those eight long, sorrowful, dis- 
appointing disillusioning years what have 
you produced for the farmers in terms 
of better parity prices as Secretary of 
Agriculture? Mr. Johnson, after your 
words of condemnation of the Eisen- 
hower farm program, after your castiga- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Benson, and your call for his resignation, 
what have you produced for the Amer- 
ican farmer since you have been Presi- 
dent, in terms of parity, in terms of net 
farm income, in terms of expanded eco- 
nomic opportunity?” 

Those are fair questions which the 
farmers should be asking now, which 
this administration should be answering 
now. They are not questions to be left 
to the imponderable time beyond an 
election yet to come. 

We should judge our public officials 
by their record, by their actions, by the 
results, by the parity formula—not by 
their capacity to make promises now 
about performances which they have 
failed to produce while they have not 
only been in power for 8 years, but have 
also had complete control of Congress, of 
both Houses, by a 2-to-1 majority on the 
average, and of every committee of both 
Houses of Congress, including the Agri- 
cultural Committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely interested in what the Senator 
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is saying; and of course he is entirely 
correct. I recall that just this last week, 
the Senator from South Dakota inserted 
in the urgent supplemental appropria- 
tion bill $25 million for the Farmers 
Home Administration, for the revolving 
loan fund. 

Is the Senator from South Dakota as 
concerned as I am about the breaking 
down of the small family-sized farm 
home and the small family-sized farm in 
this country? 

Mr. MUNDT. Indeed I am. I can un- 
derstand. the Senator’s great concern, 
because in fact equality of opportunity 
is no longer there, and many in my 
State, and I assume some in the State 
of Colorado, are simply closing up their 
farm operations and moving to the vast 
cities, in the hope that they can get a 
job at the minimum wage there, which, 
if they get it, will give them more net 
income than they are earning on the 
farms. 

The problem is that frequently they 
do not get it, and thus they contribute 
to the vast urban problems, of which we 
read so much, by moving away from 
the farm. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no doubt that 
this is one of the reasons for it. 

I think the Senator’s amendment last 
week struck at an area far more sig- 
nificant than most people realize. I con- 
stantly hear on the radio and on tele- 
vision, and read in the papers, about the 
big boondoggle subsidy farm program, 
For some reason or other, we still seem 
to be unable to get across to the public 
the fact that many of the expenditures 
charged to the agricultural programs 
have nothing to do with agriculture, such 
as the Public Law 480 program and 
other programs of that type, and have 
no business being charged to agriculture. 

Mr. MUNDT. And the school lunch 
programs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The school lunch pro- 
grams and one thing and another. Why 
what is strictly a Health, Education, and 
Welfare program, such as the school 
lunch program, should be charged to the 
agricultural budget is beyond me, espe- 
cially when they have recently done so 
much work “reforming” the Federal 
budget. 

So I particularly appreciate the pro- 
gram that the Senator got through last 
week, which I was very happy to support. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I say that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado was most helpful in 
his support of it, and I appreciate that. 
I want the people of Colorado to know 
that their Senator worked hard in 
getting that amendment through. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Just last week the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
told me, in just an ordinary conversa- 
tion, of land up in central Kansas which, 
just 3 or 4 years ago, was selling for $50 
an acre, and is now selling for $300 an 
acre. 

The money to finance purchases 
through the FHA comes out of the real 
estate section, and I am very happy to 
have had an active part—in fact, the 
farm credit law is one which, as the Sen- 
ator knows, I spent 7 years writing, and 
finally succeeded in getting through Con- 
gress in 1961. 
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Mr. MUNDT. And it has served Amer- 
ican agriculture well. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is quite true. But 
the revolving fund for loans for the FHA 
was $300 million 8 years ago. It is still 
$300 million today; and the administra- 
tion does not even want to finance that. 

So is it any wonder, with the escalation 
in the costs and the price of land, with 
the refusal of the administration to look 
at the plight and the problems of our 
agricultural community, and with no in- 
terest or no ability to finance the pur- 
chases of land, that people are being 
shoved off of the land by the big cor- 
porate farmers and the people who have 
money? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is no wonder; the Sen- 
ator is absolutely correct. 

I feel, as I am sure the Senator does, 
that the time has come to speak frankly 
and bluntly about the rough facts of life 
confronting the farmers and ranchers of 
America today. 

For some curious reason, far too few of 
the leaders of our great farm organiza- 
tions have alerted their own people in 
their own organizations to the perils of 
our times; to the fact that we are living 
in this depressed, subparity condition in 
a wartime economy for the first time in 
history; to the fact that their dues pay- 
ing members are being called upon to 
substitute, to the extent of 26 percent, 
every clothing bill, every food bill, and 
every consumer’s basket in this country 
and in many other areas of the world. 

Somebody ought to carry this message 
in clear-cut, determined tones to the 
American farmer now, before it is too 
late. There should be resignations in 
high places, and replacements of farm 
programs, instead of the soothing sirup 
we got in the President’s message say- 
ing, “Let us permanentize the program 
that we have.” 

Mr. President, that is like asking us to 
permanentize disaster, to permanentize 
bankruptcy, to permanentize deficiency. 

Let us build on these programs. Let 
us improve them, Let us correct them. 
Let us expand them. But let us do some- 
thing more effective for the farmer to- 
morrow than we have done in the last 
8 years. We do not want to permanentize 
the path to failure. The time is here for 
corrective action now. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I simply say to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota that when 
Secretary Freeman came into the De- 
partment of Agriculture 8 years ago, we 
heard about the preservation of the fam- 
ily-sized farm. We heard about what 
they were going to do for agriculture. 
But the appeals of the Department of 
Agriculture since then have been mainly 
to the consumer. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I interpolate by say- 
ing we had a right to expect great results 
from Secretary Freeman, and we looked 
to his coming with high hopes, because 
he was in the vanguard of the Demo- 
cratic Governors of the States and the 
spokesmen of this Union going around 
the country demanding, in speech after 
speech after speech, that Ezra Benson 
resign as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is right. 

Mr. MUNDT. And why was he calling 
upon him to resign? Freeman stated that 
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we ought to compel a Secretary of Agri- 
culture to resign whose parity level for 
farmers was only 84.5 percent. Under 
Freeman they have never reached 
that high. Under Freeman they have 
averaged 11 points less. So Freeman 
ought to ask himself to resign or apolo- 
gize to Ezra Benson and to the American 
public, and above all to the American 
farmer whose high hopes he has shot 
down by his failure to improve condi- 
tions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator who is performing 
a great service. 

I conclude with the remark that I 
think the consumer, to whom these peo- 
ple are appealing constantly, is perfectly 
willing to pay a fair price for his food 
in the marketplace and for his fiber. 
However, the consumer will never be 
happy about the situation as long as he 
is being played off against the farmer 
and the producer, as this administration 
has done from 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, clear down through the Agriculture 
Department. 

If the people of the country are told 
the truth, if the administration gets out 
of the Agriculture budget the things that 
do not belong in there, and if the admin- 
istration provides sufficient money with 
which to provide credit for our farmers, 
we can have an agricultural economy 
which will provide a wonderful life for a 
great many people and will not force peo- 
ple into the cities. Everyone will get a 
fair, square deal out of it. 

The American people are willing to do 
this if they are told that they are being 
advertised to death, by both the Agricul- 
ture Department and the administration, 
and are suffering because of it. Every- 
one on the land today is suffering as the 
result of it. 

The Senator is performing a very 
worthwhile task in bringing these things 
to the attention of the people, and we, 
as the minority party, or loyal opposi- 
tion, if one wishes to use the term, must 
continue to call it to the attention of 
the American people until the truth fi- 
nally becomes known. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. What the Senator said in 
conclusion is so true. These facts must 
be publicized until the people on the 
farms fully understand and know the 
cause of their disastrous economic con- 
dition and rise up in arms proclaiming 
against a policy which has put them 
where they are. 

I have actually had some of my good 
friends on the farms back home write 
me saying that they had accepted the 
President’s farm message and wanted to 
permanentize the present program. 
When I write them back and explain how 
the present program has put them where 
they are and confronted them with dis- 
aster, bankruptcy, and removal from 
the farms, they write back and say, “You 
are right. We must not vote to perma- 
nentize that program.” 

We have to do the job of acquainting 
the public with the truth and letting 
American farmers know the true cause 
of their economic troubles. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Colorado has said because he is a knowl- 
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edgeable and articulate friend of the 
farmer and is always ready to speak out 
for the benefit of the farmer. The Sen- 
ator has performed a great service by 
calling attention to these matters in the 
course of this debate. 

If we do provide the farmer with 100- 
percent parity and get him back the 26 
percent he is being cheated out of as a 
subsidization of the big city consumer’s 
household budget, it would not have a 
very big impact on the consumer. The 
26 percent involved in getting a fair 
parity price for his products would not 
reflect itself in the consumer markets 
to any great degree. The real consumer’s 
cost is greatly affected by the cost of fab- 
rication, the cost of labor, the cost of 
production, the cost of distribution, the 
cost of selling, and the cost of merchan- 
dising the products produced on the 
farm. 

I doubt that a $10 item purchased in 
Boston, New York City, Chicago, or 
Washington in either the food or fabric 
line would be increased in cost by as 
much as 2 or 3 pennies by reason 
of our adding the 26 percent to the cost 
of the raw materials to which every 
farmer is entitled. It is not the cost of the 
raw materials that causes the cost of the 
finished product to pyramid in cost. It 
is the extraordinary costs of fabrication, 
labor, production, transportation, financ- 
ing, distribution, selling, and merchan- 
dising that pyramid the price to the con- 
sumer. 

So, Mr. President, the time is here to 
administer our farm programs in a man- 
ner designed to assist the farmer so that 
the people who are engaged in agricul- 
ture will reap the full benefits of those 
programs. 

If those programs need implementa- 
tion or amending to meet the needs of 
the late sixties and the early seventies 
let us improve them now so as to meet 
those needs so that people will benefit 
and farmers as people can earn the par- 
ity of income and opportunity to which 
they are entitled. I hope the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will administer its 
programs so that every farmer today will. 
receive that fair return for his labor, his 
management, and his investment to 
which the President referred all too 
briefly in his message. Farmers and 
politicians were unhappy with 84.5 per- 
cent of parity during the Eisenhower 
years, in the previous Republican admin- 
istration, as I have stated, and ex- 
claimed so from one end of rural Amer- 
ica to another. I am sure that they are 
much less happy today with 74 percent 
of parity than they were with 84 per- 
cent of parity and will insist that in 
1968 the opportunity be made available 
to increase that parity and that agricul- 
ture as a segment of our overall national 
economy receive the same considera- 
tions, the same implementation that la- 
bor seems to receive or management 
seems to enjoy under this city consumer- 
oriented administration. 

The city-based economic activities and 
the laborers in our vast unions receive 
full parity of income for their effort. No 
other producer, manufacturer, laborer, 
or fabricator is asked by his Government 
to sell his product and his effort at less 
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than the cost of production, to sell his 
product at no profit to himself, to sell 
his product without getting some return 
for his labor or investment. No other pro- 
ducer, no other manufacturer is asked 
by this administration to sell his product 
at home or abroad for 74 percent of a 
fair price, as is the farmer. 

This administration even in its han- 
dling of the AID program has not only 
charged the cost of the food-for-peace 
program to the agricultural budget and 
to the farmer, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado has pointed out, but has also in- 
sisted on buying the farmer’s products at 
subparity prices when we give them 
away to foreigners. 

This is a good program. However, it 
should not be paid for by the farmers 
alone. It should not be the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the farmers to finance 
this tremendous global food disposal 
budget designed to produce peace and 
freedom. 

It is time for the farmer to be ex- 
tended most favored recognition“ be- 
cause of his 74 percent of parity, and 
quick, effective action must be taken to 
increase today’s 74 percent of parity to 
tomorrow’s 100 percent of parity and op- 
portunity. Farmers are intelligible and 
knowledgeable people who understand 
the results of mathematics and who rec- 
ognize what it means when they are 12 
percent worse off under one administra- 
tion than they were under the previous 
one. They know in their hearts it is time 
for a change and if no corrective steps 
are taken soon they will vote for it in 
almost united marches to the polls next 
November regardless of ice, sleet, snow, 
or rain on election day. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
with great interest that I followed the 
Senator’s remarks on the bill which he 
is introducing today. The text is packed 
full of statistics and facts which cannot 
be disputed. Nor are the results of those 
statistics disputed. 

I ask the Senator for the privilege of 
being listed as a cosponsor of his bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to have 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
on my side and listed as a cosponsor on 
this bill. 

The Senator from Nebraska is a great 
student of the economic farm problem. 
He was a great leader of the Senate in 
trying to stop the disastrous red meat 
imports from doing damage to the meat 
industry. His efforts were rejected but 
his predictions and his premises proved 
sound. 

I know that the support of the Senator 
will be of great help to me. I welcome 
his support. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the opportunity to help, because it 
will take some hard work by the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to report a bill that will be 
acceptable to the Senate. I hope that the 
principles embodied in this bill will be 
preserved, 

IT should like to ask a question or two 
about the strategic reserve bills. In times 
past many efforts have been made to set 
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aside a reserve, however, grave concern 
has been expressed that if this reserve 
has a depressing impact upon the mar- 
ket, it will then defeat its own purpose. 

Procedures have been suggested re- 
peatedly in order to prevent that de- 
pressing effect. 

There are those who argue that not- 
withstanding any provision that might 
be contained in the law, the mere exist- 
ence of this reserve would have a depress- 
ing effect upon the market, even if provi- 
sions were written into the bill which 
prescribed that it could not be brought 
to the market except when it would not 
have this effect. 

I do hope that the Senator, in his bill, 
has developed a formula which will pre- 
vent the depressing effect as much as 
possible so that those who administer the 
program will try to get for the farmer 
what he is entitled to, just as all other 
segments of the American economy are 
enjoying today. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very pleased that 
the Senator has put into focus this prob- 
lem, which extends to any strategic re- 
serve food program. What the Senator 
has said is true. 

If at any time in history an adminis- 
tration deliberately desires to do damage 
to the farm economy, thereby trying to 
solicit and receive the support and votes 
of people in great cities who are the 
major consumers, you cannot write a 
bill so iron tight as to prevent that. 

Economists have testified that just the 
visible supply, locked up though it is with 
the promise of Congress, could tend to 
have a depressing effect upon the price 
unless appropriate safeguards are writ- 
ten in. 

I was a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry a 
number of years ago, when we had a 
bill very similar to the one proposed by 
the President—a strategic reserve. We 
had hearings, and we reported the bill 
one day, I believe almost unanimously. 
After that, some economists around the 
country, some farm leaders, and some 
commercial dealers in farm products 
suggested that we take another look at 
it. They came back, and we reopened the 
hearings. They pointed out that unless 
you put in some kind of mechanism to 
keep the price up, the visible supply and 
the strategic reserve could serve as a ceil- 
ing rather than a floor. So we called back 
the bill which had been reported with 
such unanimity, and we never were able 
to develop from the hearings in the time 
remaining an appropriate mechanism 
for meeting the problem. 

But we learn as we operate and as we 
live. So in the pending bill, in which I am 
happy to have the cosponsorship of my 
friend, the Senator from Nebraska, we 
have written in, very definitely, in sec- 
tion 3 an effective defense mechanism, 
insofar as any Congress can write it, 
and insofar as any administration can 
ever provide it, protecting against the 
use of this strategic reserve in terms of 
holding down the prices. 

My bill provides that there shall be 
no sales from the strategic reserve at less 
than 100 percent parity prices: That 
means that it should have the magnetic 
power to pull prices up, rather than to 
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push prices down, since they are now 26 
percent below parity and a selling price 
of 100 percent of parity would be a great 
boon to American agriculture and to 
every farm family in the entire country. 

The Government can buy the reserves, 
and they can retain them, but they can- 
not sell—under the Mundt-Hruska bill— 
below parity without breaking the law. 
All that we legislators can do is to write 
a law. Anybody can break any law. But 
when we have the proper administration, 
you put in jail the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who breaks the law by trying to 
break the farmers’ market by selling the 
reserves for less than 100 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. HRUSKA. A little while ago, I 
mentioned an element of good faith. With 
reference to disposal of some of these 
Commodity Credit stocks, there is pres- 
ently in the statutes and regulations a 
provision that in the event corn is out of 
condition, or threatens to become out of 
condition, the Secretary is vested with 
discretionary power as to its disposal. 

At the beginning of the present admin- 
istration, back in 1961, 1962, and 1963, 
the question of good faith in that regard 
was very sorely scrutinized. There was 
considerable doubt and misgiving as to 
whether the reports of being out of con- 
dition, or threatening to be out of con- 
dition, and the resulting sale at very 
depressing prices, were made in good 
faith. Very serious questions did develop 
from time to time. How does the Sena- 
tor’s bill treat with this matter? 

Mr. MUNDT. We meet with that, in the 
first place, by not putting in the escape 
hatch which was incorporated in CCC 
legislation and by providing for other 
types of guarantees operating where it 
is privately stored, and for other types 
of devices where grain is stored in pub- 
licly owned storage, for market use of 
the products, before they go out of con- 
dition, if that threat exists. 

We live and learn. That escape hatch 
in the CCC Act has been badly abused. 
The market for legitimate products was 
curtailed, reduced, and limited, because 
the determination as to whether corn is 
about to spoil, I suppose, and in what 
degree is a subjective opinion and con- 
clusion. We are attempting to write this 
bill as objectively and as specifically as we 
can in order to limit escape hatches of 
that nature. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am sure that the con- 
sideration of this bill will go into that 
aspect in great detail. I assure the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota of my utmost 
cooperation to see that that goal is at- 
tained. 

On another point with reference to 
the strategic reserve, there have been 
strong desires on the part of many far- 
mers to participate in whatever revenue 
might be derived from storage of this 
reserve. I ask the Senator to elaborate a 
little upon the feature of his bill that 
would bear upon the storage of this 
reserve on the farm or near the farm. 

Mr. MUNDT.: I am happy to do that, 
because this is a feature of the bill which 
has not always been incorporated, but 
which I believe is of great immediate sig- 
nificance to the farmer. 

The Senator from Nebraska is cor- 
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rect the concept of storing the grain 
on the farm has always been high in the 
minds of farmers and of almost every 
farm organization with which I am fa- 
miliar. We have made some progress in 
this country through the years in the 
farm programs in doing that. Based upon 
that experience and knowledge and 
learning, we have specifically provided 
in this bill that. emphasis should be 
given in terms of favoring this storage on 
the farm, in farmer-owned bins and 
warehouses, for which the farmers will 
get the payment which normally flows to 
some commercial warehouser or which 
the Government would absorb by build- 
ing public storage warehouses. 

This is an additional source of in- 
come for the farmer. This is an addi- 
tional source of immediate cash. It is 
one of the features that I am sure 
farmers around the country will almost 
unanimously applaud. I am glad the Sen- 
ator mentioned it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am pleased with that 
development. Too much in this country 
has depended upon regulation rather 
than statute. If it can be fixed in the 
statute, we will have a better chance to 
see that this concept, which is so de- 
sirable with respect to the income of the 
farmer, will be more likely to materialize, 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. On another point: The 
Senator has reviewed some of the sorry 
statistics of the farm income picture. 
The decline of the realized net farm in- 
come in 1967, as compared with 1966, 
is as great a tragedy as has befallen the 
farmer in a long time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Indeed, it is. 

The figure for 1966 is $16.4 billion, and 
for 1967, $14.5 billion. That is a decrease 
of $1.9 billion, or 12 percent in farmer 
net income. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In realized net farm 
income. The estimates are that in 1968 
the gross farm income will probably in- 
crease. some—$1 billion or more—but 
there will be less realized net farm income 
than 1967. This testifies eloquently to 
the forces of inflation which are attack- 
ing the farmer, but the benefits of which 
escape him. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. 

Mr. HRUSKA. One other statistic, and 
then I should like to ask the Senator a 
question about it. There has been an in- 
clination on the part of the defenders of 
the Department of Agriculture to point 
at net income per farm for some time. 

Mr. MUNDT. They have been trying to 
get away from reference to parity prices. 
The word which they invented has come 
back to plague them. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Until this year, when 
the net income on a per farm basis, in 
1967, got to be $4,573. That is 9 percent 
less than the net per farm basis income 
in 1966, which was $5,049. 

That is despite the fact that there was 
another great reduction in the number 
of farms in existence. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me see if I under- 
stand the statistics and comprehend 
them correctly. 

The Senator is saying that the net 
income of the farmer in 1967, despite 
his increased productivity, because of 
rather favorable weather conditions in 
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most of the farming areas, was actually 
less than in 1966. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct; 
by 9 percent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Per farm. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. That fact means the ad- 
ministration, which formerly talked so 
much about parity prices when the Re- 
publicans were in control, finding the 
statistics coming back to plague them 
because they are doing 10 points which 
means 12 percent worse than the Re- 
publicans did, moved over to the new 
language of “net income” thinking to get 
the farmer off of parity, and into this 
new area with new language, with new 
guidelines of net income. And now they 
are again caught in their own trap. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 
On February 28, Secretary Freeman 
testified before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, on which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and I serve. 


There is always a great temptation on . 


the part of politicians to play with fig- 
ures and statistics. At one time, the Sec- 
retary chose to play around with income 
for the farmer in 1967, which he said was 
$4,573. He pointed out proudly that this 
is 55 percent higher than the income 
per farm in 1960, which was before he 
took charge of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The figure at that time was 
about $2,950. 

Following that familiar note, we looked 
up the parity in 1960, and with a per 
farm income of $2,950, it was 80 percent. 
But with the 55-percent increase in the 
income per farm we find parity of only 
74 percent. That is the very telling fig- 
ure. 

Mr. MUNDT. All of which proves over 
and over again that our farmers must 
never overlook the validity of the fact 
that it is the parity price formula that 
counts, it is the parity formula that gives 
them the whole picture of their position 
with respect to the remainder of the 
economy, and it is the parity price for- 
mula which tells them how much their 
net income means, not only in terms of 
farm operating material but also in terms 
of the fact that farmers also have to 
live, send their children to college, con- 
tribute to their churches, buy clothing, 
travel, and take vacations. All of those 
things must come out of that so-called 
net income which is related only to their 
cost of production operations. 

I remember what a farm leader in 
the Midwest always says: He says that 
“farm prices are made in Washington,” 
and what he receives in net income is 
not of much help to him unless he figures 
what those dollars are worth. He is talk- 
ing about a 43-cent dollar today when 
they talk about the dollars received as 
so-called net farm income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hot.incs in the chair). The hour of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HRUSKA. There is one final point 
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I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senator. The Senator has alluded to it 
somewhat. In spite of the shabby treat- 
ment of the farmer with a 12-percent 
reduction in net income last year, with 
the loss of about 700,000 farms in the last 
8 years, with prices of all farm prod- 
ucts being at the same range or less than 
20 years ago, in face of all the increased 
production costs, the President in his 
farm message to the Congress soberly 
and, from all appearances, seriously pro- 
posed making permanent the very pro- 
gram under which all these things hap- 
pened to the farmer. 

I wonder if the Senator wishes to 
fone te on that proposal of the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, I shall. I think that 
lawyers have a Latin phrase which 
means, Let the buyer beware; let the 
voter beware; and, now, let the farmer 
beware. President Johnson has now told 
our farmers, “It is my purpose to make 
permanent the situation in which you 
are.” 

That formula, the rules, and regula- 
tions of agriculture administration have 
put the farmer where he is now, at 74 
percent parity, after 5 years of war 
for the first time in history. He now says 
he wants to make this condition per- 
manent. 

Nobody can help an agriculture econ- 
omy whose farmers vote for that kind 
of administration which announces it 
wants to make permanent a disaster, by 
even telling them in advance in a mes- 
sage to Congress of his intention. Mr. 
President, you cannot protect farmers 
against themselves any more than you 
can protect any other people against 
themselves. 

It shocked me when the President said 
that in his message, and I must pay trib- 
ute to the alertness and perspicacity of 
the farmers of the Nation. My desk was 
flooded with telegrams and letters from 
farmers protesting against the fact that 
the President wants to make permanent 
this farm formula, which has failed them 
so seriously for 8 long years. I did not 
receive as many communications from 
farm leaders but I did receive communi- 
cations from farmers, those who pay the 
dues to farm organizations, stating, 
Please, Senator Munn, do not vote to 
make permanent this formula of failure. 
We cannot live much longer at 74 per- 
cent parity.” 

Indeed, Mr. President, America’s hard- 
headed, hard-working farmers are not 
easily fooled—certainly not for so long a 
period of distressing history. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not only did the volume 
of my mail reach high proportions, but 
also last evening it was my privilege to 
be with 61 Nebraska farmers traveling to 
W: n and back by bus. They 
talked with me after we had had a dinner 
of roast beef and mashed potatoes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Roast beef from South 
Dakota, I hope. 

Mr. HRUSKA. They asked the ques- 
tion, How can we suffer this condition 
of 74 percent parity ratio and then have 
salt rubbed into our wounds by the ad- 
ministration saying, “Let us make this 
a permanent situation.” 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 
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I share his convictions, The farmers of 
America cannot be forever fooled, 

I have studied, as have other persons, 
the astonishing election returns from 
New Hampshire. They cranked into that 
return of the astounding vote received 
by our colleague in the Senate, Senator 
McCartuy, running against the incum- 
bent President not a totality of convic- 
tion that war is wrong and that the will 
to sustain freedom is waning but, as I 
have studied the votes in rural New 
Hampshire, a reflection of the same 
thing we are talking about here today. 
These farmers in New Hampshire do not 
want to be permanently shackled with a 
farm administration that keeps them at 
74 percent of parity and then tells them 
“We are going to continue this economic 
torture.” 

Mr. President, I think that when you 
carefully examine the returns from rural 
precincts of New Hampshire, you will 
find, as I have, that the farmers there 
were protesting part against the John- 
son-Freeman farm disaster. The Sena- 
tor from agricultural Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy!] might give them a better 
break in the marketplace they believe 
than has President Johnson whether or 
not he gives them peace. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that it is time for the farmer to be ex- 
tended “most favorable recognition,” be- 
cause of his 74 percent of parity, and 
quick, effective action must be taken to 
increase today’s 74 percent of parity 
to tomorrow’s 100 percent of parity and 
opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
analysis of my bill prepared by the Li- 
brary of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sent 
the bill to the Library of Congress and 
asked its agricultural experts to make an 
objective and factual analysis of the bill 
to determine how effective it might be 
to put in the proper mechanisms to pro- 
tect the farmer against competition from 
his government by the existence and 
utilization of agricultural reserves. They 
have responded factually, as they always 
do. It is a most encouraging report. 

I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


The bill (S. 3156) to provide for the 
establishment of reserve stocks of agri- 
cultural commodities by producers and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
national security, public protection, 
meeting international commitments, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Mounpt (for himself and Mr. Hruska), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3156 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. It is the policy of the Congress 
to establish and maintain reserves of storable 
agricultural commodities adequate to meet 
any foreseeable food and fiber shortage which 
might arise in the Nation as a consequence 
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of any natural disaster, adverse food produc- 
tion conditions for one or more years, mili- 
tary actions, or other causes, and to assist 
other nations of the world in any food emer- 
gency. It is further the policy of Congress to 
establish such reserves in years of surplus 
production and to maintain them to the 
maximum extent practicable in the control 
of producers, to assure their segregation from 
the commercial market so that existence of 
the reserves will not adversely affect the level 
of market prices. 

Further, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress that to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable reserve stocks of agricultural 
commodities shall be maintained under pro- 
ducer control through the operations of the 
price support loan program, including ex- 
tended loans to producers. 

Sec. 2. Whenever, during any marketing 
year the uncommitted stocks of wheat, feed 
grains, or soybeans and/or soybean oil equiv- 
alent owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration fall below the reserve level for such 
commodity the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may procure such quantities of the 
commodity at such times and places as will 
effect the orderly establishment and mainte- 
nance of the Commodity Credit Corporation's 
stocks of the commodity at such level: Pro- 
vided, That purchases shall be made at pre- 
vailing market prices but not in excess of 115 
per centum of the price-support loan rate 
for the commodity current at the time of 
purchase plus reasonable carrying charges. 
The reserve level of the commodity for any 
marketing year shall be the percentage of the 
estimated export and domestic consumption 
of the commodity during such year specified 
in the following schedule: 


Percentage schedule of estimated export and 
domestic consumption during the market- 
ing year 


Commodity: Percentage 
R% Zi clsouss ts Sees 20 
Peed gramms 15 
Soybeans) cia 6 


Sec. 3. In order to assure that stocks of 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans owned by 
Commodity Credit Corporation will be in- 
sulated from the market, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, shall not sell for un- 
restricted domestic use or value for redemp- 
tion of payment-in-kind certificates such 
commodity at less than the parity price: 
Provided, That if at any time the market 
price of any such commodity reaches the 
parity price level the uncommitted stocks of 
such commodity owned by Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be made available at that 
price level for sale for unrestricted domestic 
use or for redemption of payment-in-kind 
certificates. However, for wheat the minimum 
price shall be 100 per centum of the current 
parity price, adjusted for class, grade, and 
location, less the current cost of the mar- 
keting certificate charged to processors, pro- 
vided such price shall not be less than $2 per 
bushel. 

For feed grains, when the total carryover 
is: Not more than twenty-five million tons, 
the minimum price shall be 100 per centum 
of the current parity price, adjusted for 
class, grade, and location, less the current 
price-support payment rate with respect to 
the maximum permitted acreage for the feed 
grain. 

For soybeans, when the total carryover is: 
Not more than thirty-five million bushels, 
the minimum price shall be 100 per centum 
of the current parity price, adjusted for class, 
grade, and location. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, for the purpose of efficient 
management of the reserve stocks, including 
rotation thereof, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may sell any commodity in its reserve at 
domestic market price, but any such sale 
shall be offset by a prompt purchase of a 
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substantially equivalent quantity of such 
commodity at domestic market price. 

EXHIBIT 2 
ANALYSIS OF DRAFT BILL To ESTABLISH RE- 


SERVE STOCKS OF WHEAT, FEED GRAINS AND 
SOYBEANS 


(By Harvey R. Sherman, Research Associate 
in Natural Resources and Conservation, 
February 7, 1968) 


The draft bill declares a Congressional 
policy to establish and maintain strategic 
reserves of wheat, feed grains and soybeans 
adequate to meet shortages caused by nat- 
ural disasters, production deficiencies, mili- 
tary actions, or foreign food emergencies, It 
directs establishing such reserves out of sur- 
plus production, and requires their insula- 
tion from commercial markets to prevent 
adverse effect on prices. Finally, it would, 
to the maximum extent possible, maintain 
reserves under producer control through use 
of price support operations, as well as ex- 
tended loans. 

Section 2 of the bill permits the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase com- 
modities to establish the reserve. Reserve 
levels are set at a specified percentage of the 
estimated export plus domestic utilization of 
the commodity: for wheat, 20 percent; for 
feed grains, 15 percent; for soybeans, 6 per- 
cent. Purchases by CCC may be made in 
quantities equal to the difference between 
existing CCC stocks and the specified re- 
serve levels. CCC purchases shall be made 
at prevailing market prices, but at not more 
than 115 percent of current price support 
loan rates, plus carrying charges. 

Section 3 prohibits sales of reserve stocks 
by CCC into commercial markets at less than 
the parity price level. Such sales of wheat 
may be made at 100 percent of parity, less 
the current cost of the wheat marketing 
certificate. Sales of feed grains, when carry- 
over is not more than 25 million tons, can 
be made at 100 percent of parity, less the 
current price-support payment. Sales of soy- 
beans, when total carryover is not more than 
35 million bushels, can be made at 100 per- 
cent of parity. 

Both sales and CCC-purchase prices under 
Sections 2 and 3 may be adjusted for class, 
grade and location. 

Section 4 permits CCC to sell stocks for 
rotation purposes, at market price, provided 
prompt offset purchases of equivalent quan- 
tities, also at market prices, are made. 
RESERVE LEVELS AND PURCHASE REQUIREMENTS 

According to year-end estimates by the 
USDA, estimated domestic utilization in the 
current crop year, plus exports of the three 


commodities affected by the draft bill are as 
follows: 


Domestic Exports Total 

use 
Wheat (million bushels) 1700. 0 750.0 1. 450.0 
Feed Grain (million tons) .... 147. 8 22.5 170.3 
Soybeans (millions bushels)... 600.0 300. 0 900. 0 


1 For wheat, the USDA utilization/export estimate includes 
100,000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels for feed in the 1967-68 
crop year; this is 8 to 35 percent higher than the 92,800,000 
bushels used in 1966-67. With current low corn prices and 
heavier feed supplies than a year ago, the upper range of this 
estimate may not be realized. 97 0 for purposes of this 
report, wheat-for-feed use for 1967 was cut back to 
118,000,000 bushels, for a total domestic use estimate of 
ear bushels, as compared with 679,000,000 bushels 
in 1966-6 


On the basis of the above 1967-68 utiliza- 
tion/export estimates, reserves established 
by the bill would be as follows: 


WOR kn orasan en million bushels.... 290 

Feed Grains (911 million bushels corn 
equivalent) million tons 25.5 

Soybeans million bushels— 54 


These reserve levels, less CCC-owned un- 
committed stocks, indicate quantities that 
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would need to be purchased by CCC in the 
current year: 
Wheat 
Million bushels 


Reserve level requirements 290 
CCC-owned stocks, week ending Jan- 
i 107 


Reserve purchase requirements — 183 


Feed Grains 
Million tons 
Reserve level requirements (911 million 


bushels corn equivalent 25.5 
CCC-owned stocks, week ending Jan- 
uary 26, 1968 (360 million bushels 
corn equivalent „„ 10 
Reserve purchase requirements 
(553 million bushels corn 
equivalent 15. 5 
Soybeans 


Million bushels 

Reserve level requirements 54 
CCC-owned stocks, week ending Jan- 
%%% / („ 


Reserve purchase requirements 46. 5 
ESTIMATED COST OF ESTABLISHING THE RESERVE 


Section 2 of the draft bill would require 
that CCC purchases to establish the reserve 
be made at prevailing market prices, but at 
not more than 115 percent of the price- 
support loan rate at the time of purchase, 
plus carrying charges. 

For wheat, purchases as of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 5, would be limited to 115 percent of 
the loan rate ($1.25 per bu.), or at least 
$1.44 per bu., equivalent roughly with cur- 
rent cash prices of No. 2 Hard Wheat at 
Kansas City of 81.60% per bu. Using the 
$1.44 per bu. limit, reserve purchase require- 
ments of 183 mil. bu. would require ex- 
penditures of some $263.5 million. 

Corn prices at Chicago (No. 2 Yellow) on 
February 5, was $1.15 per bu., whereas the 
loan rate of $1.05 per bushel multiplied by 
115 percent would give a maximum of $1.21 
without allowance for carrying charges. Thus, 
the purchase of the required 553 mil, bu. at 
market price would cost CCC some $635.9 
million, The soybean price for No. 1 Yellow 
at the Chicago market on February 5, 1968 
was $2.71%; this compares with the bill's 
115 percent of loan rate limitation of $.87 per 
bu. Purchase of the required 46.5 mil. bu. if 
it could be done at the present Chicago cash 
price would cost CCC $126.4 million. 

Total CCC cost, then, would approximate 
$1,025 million. 


ESTIMATED SUPPLY EFFECTS 


Total supplies for 1967-68 have been pro- 
jected by USDA as follows: 


Wheat 
Million bushels 


Carryover, July 1, 19677 426 
or eee ec ies 1, 524 
( atae pai ie eres a oe 1 
ort! oe 1. 941 
Feed grains 

Million tons 

Carryover, Oct. 1, 19677 37 

PROGUCHOM: 5 AAA 176 
Ire ee eee eee ees 8 
Wheat, rye and by products 35.6 
Total supply 248.9 


Soybeans 
Million bushels 
Carryover, Sept. 1, 1987 91 
Peil... soos oo et 973 
Total supply 1, 064 
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Thus, the reserves which would be es- 
tablished by the draft bill and isolated from 
the market would reduce total supplies avail- 
able (except under extraordinary conditions 
specified in Section 1 of the draft bill) by 
the following percentages: 


Percent 
W A cscs cca aeaiees 15 
Food gran 8 10 
Soybeans sob . Se eae 5 


ESTIMATED EFFECT ON FARM CASH RECEIPTS 


U.S. farmers’ cash receipts from marketing 
of the 1967 wheat crop have been roughly 
estimated at $2,047 million; feed grains, 
$3,569 million; and soybeans, $2,426 million. 
Purchases for the proposed reserves would be 
expected (assuming only unit elasticity) to 
effect cash receipts as follows. 

For wheat, reserve purchases of $263.5 mil- 
lion, would raise estimated 1967 wheat cash 
receipts to $2,310.5 million, or some 13 per- 
cent; 

For feed grains, reserve purchases of $635.9 
million, would raise 1967 feed grains cash 
receipts to $4,205 million, or 12 percent; and 

Soybean purchases of $126.4 million would 
raise 1967 cash receipts to $2,552 million, or 
5 percent. 

The above estimated effects of the pro- 
posals cf the draft bill assume purchases in 
the open market by CCC of the reserves, as 
specified in Section 2. However, it should 
be noted that Section 1 (paragraph 2) de- 
clares a Congressional policy which directs: 
“to the maximum extent practicable” that 
reserves be maintained under producer con- 
trol through the price support loan program. 
Presumably, the paragraph in question would 
need implementation which is not now noted 
in the proposed bill. 

To the extent reserves were held in on- 
farm storage, payments for storage would be 
expected to further enhance farm income. 

Finally, the assumption of unit elasticity 
is probably unrealistic, at least with refer- 
ence to the 1967 crops discussed. The proba- 
ble psychology of the market in regard to the 
harvested and stored crops of that year might 
well be such as to result in rapid escalation 
of the prices to levels at which no open mar- 
ket purchases would be authorized under the 
proposed bill. 


S. 3157—INTRODUCTION OF POTO- 
MAC NATIONAL RIVER BILL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 3 years, an intensive Fed- 
eral-State effort has been underway to 
develop a model conservation plan for 
the Potomac River Basin. This effort, 
initiated by President Johnson when he 
urged that the Potomac “serve as a 
model of scenic and recreational values 
for the entire country,” is now nearing 
an end, 

As the comprehensive study proceeded, 
an interim report to the President was 
released in the spring of 1966. Among its 
major recommendations was one calling 
for the protection of the Potomac’s 
mainstream from below Great Falls to 
Cumberland, Md. The report specified 
that adequate public access to the river 
should be assured through Federal, State, 
and local ownership of recreational and 
scenic areas. 

Today, I am introducing the Potomac 
National River bill, S. 3157, to make a 
major portion of that recommendation 
a reality. Senators CLARK, CHURCH, IN- 
OUYE, KENNEDY of Massachusetts, KEN- 
NEDY of New York, LAUSCHE, MANS- 
FIELD, METCALF, MCGEE, Moss, PELL, 
Scorr, Typincs, and YARBOROUGH have 
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joined me in sponsoring this measure. It 
is the result of 2 years of careful study 
and planning by the Department of the 
Interior in cooperation with other Fed- 
eral and State agencies. Numerous offi- 
cials from the local governments in the 
Potomac River Basin were consulted 
during the planning process, as were 
many conservation-minded individuals 
and organizations. 

This bill envisions a “green sheath” 
preserving the riverscape—its shores, 
islands, and bluffs—for some 195 miles 
from Washington, D.C., to Cumberland, 
Md. While protecting the magnificent 
scenery of the Potomac Valley, it will 
significantly contribute to the develop- 
ment of public recreation areas and the 
preservation of historic sites. 

It is estimated that a total of 67,000 
acres of land will be needed for this proj- 
ect. Already, approximately 10,000 acres 
are in public ownership. Of the remain- 
ing 57,000 acres, it is anticipated that 
16,000 acres may only require protection 
by scenic easements, while a significant 
portion of the remaining 41,000 acres can 
be acquired and then leased or resold 
for compatible purposes. It is possible 
that local zoning adjacent to the project 
will further reduce the actual amount of 
land now deemed necessary to protect 
this great river. 

The bill I am introducing incorporates 
the 4,800-acre C. & O. Canal National 
Monument within the boundaries of the 
national river. 

As envisioned by the legislation, the 
Potomac National River will be admin- 
istered like a national recreation area. 
Hunting will be allowed in suitable areas, 
and compatible uses of the river by in- 
dustry and commerce will be permitted. 

To assist in guiding the development 
of the area, the bill establishes a nine- 
member Potomac National River Ad- 
visory Council with two members from 
each State and the District of Columbia 
and one member appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The Secretary will be 
required to consult with the Council on 
matters relating to the development of 
the project. 

While the Secretary of the Interior will 
administer the national river, the legis- 
lation permits him to enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with State and local 
public bodies for the management of cer- 
tain areas. Already, several State and 
local governments have expressed their 
interest in such an arrangement. In fact, 
they have moved to acquire lands both 
within and adjacent to the proposed na- 
tional river boundaries. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire land within the 
national river boundaries, either by 
donation, purchase, or exchange. In the 
case of noncommercial residential prop- 
erty, or property exclusively for agricul- 
tural purposes, the owner may retain 
rights of use and occupancy for a life 
term or a fixed term or not more than 25 
years. 

While Federal, State, and local owner- 
ship of both banks of the river has been 
recommended within the national river- 
way, nothing in this bill precludes areas 
of shoreline from remaining in private 
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ownership where satisfactory easements 
are obtained. 

Throughout the process of planning 
this national river, I repeatedly empha- 
sized the importance of insuring con- 
tinued access to, and use of, the river 
water by individuals, communities, and 
industries. This bill provides for the 
granting of easements and the issuance 
of permits for rights-of-way through, 
over, or under the lands in Federal 
ownership within the national river. 
However, the bill precludes the Federal 
Power Commission from licensing any 
new dams or other projects under the 
Federal Power Act within the national 
river, unless such projects are specifically 
authorized by the Congress. 

At the same time, we do not anticipate 
the construction of any high dam at 
Seneca and the flooding of thousands 
and thousands of acres in that portion 
of Maryland. 

There are approximately 15,000 acres 
of water within the boundaries of the 
Potomac National River. The State of 
Maryland will retain jurisdiction over 
this water. The high water quality stand- 
ards recently adopted by Maryland and 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior 
will prevail. Hopefully, with continued 
cooperation from the other States in the 
Potomac River Basin, the 195 miles of 
national river will soon be restored to a 
point where many varieties of fish and 
wildlife will thrive and millions of peo- 
ple will be able to experience the in- 
creased enjoyment of water oriented rec- 
reation each year. 

Mr. President, the Potomac National 
River bill I am introducing today repre- 
sents a model for protecting our beautiful 
rivers while bringing recreational oppor- 
tunities closer to the people seeking 
them. It represents an investment in the 
preservation of our national heritage 
and natural resources. I hope this meas- 
ure will receive careful attention and 
early action by the Congress. Delay in 
this instance would be extremely costly— 
both in terms of dollars and in terms of 
protecting the scenic, historic, and rec- 
reational values of the Potomac Valley. 
Steadily rising land costs and urban en- 
croachment will become increasing 
threats to this project if a beginning is 
not made soon. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of Secretary Udall’s letter of trans- 
mission, and the Potomac National Riv- 
er bill, S. 3157. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3157) to establish the Po- 
tomac National River in the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. BREWSTER (for himself and other 
Senators) , was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3157 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, in order 
to preserve and develop for the enjoyment 
of present and future generations the main 
stem of the Potomac River and adjacent land 
areas in Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, which possess unusual natural, scenic, 
historic, fish and wildlife, and recreational 
values, there is hereby established the Po- 
tomac National River. The national river shall 
consist of the lands, waters, and interests 
therein within the area generally depicted on 
the drawing entitled “Boundary Map, Pro- 
posed Potomac National River”, consisting of 
five sheets, numbered NR-POT-7100 and 
dated September 1967. The drawing shall be 
on file and available for public inspection in 
the offices of the Department of the Interior. 
The Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary“) may revise 
the boundaries of the national river from 
time to time, but the total land acreage 
within the national river shall not exceed 
67,0000 acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary may acquire 
lands, waters, and interests therein (includ- 
ing scenic easements) within the Potomac 
National River by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange. 
Any property within such area owned by the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, or West Virginia, 
or any political subdivisions thereof, may be 
acquired only by donation. Federal property 
located within such area may, with the con- 
currence of the agency having custody there- 
of, be transferred to the administrative juris- 
diction of the Secretary, without transfer of 
funds, for use by the Secretary in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) When an individual tract of land is 
only partly within the Potomac National 
River, the Secretary may acquire the entire 
tract in order to avoid the payment of sever- 
ance costs. Land so acquired outside the na- 
tional river boundaries may be exchanged by 
the Secretary for non-Federal land within 
such boundaries, and any portion of said 
land not utilized for such exchanges may be 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Avt of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amend- 
ed (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.). 

(c) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may 
accept title to any non-Federal property 
within the national river, and in exchange 
therefor he may convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction within the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
which he classifies as suitable for exchange 
or other disposal. The fair market values 
of the properties so exchanged either shall 
be approximately equal, or if they are not 
approximately equal the values shall be 
equalized by the payment of cash to the 
grantor or to the Secretary as the circum- 
stances require. 

(d) With respect to any property acquired 
by the Secretary under this Act within the 
Potomac National River, the Secretary may 
convey a freehold or leasehold interest there- 
in, subject to such terms and conditions as 
will assure the use of the property in a man- 
ner which is, in his judgment, consistent 
with the purposes of this Act. In any case 
in which the Secretary exercises his discre- 
tion to convey such interest, he shall do so 
to the highest bidder, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, 
but such conveyance shall be at not less than 
the fair market value of the interest, as de- 
termined by the Secretary; except that if 
such conveyance is proposed within two 
years after the property to be conveyed is 
acquired by the Secretary, he shall allow the 
last owner or owners of record of such prop- 
erty thirty days following the date on which 
they are notified by the Secretary in writing 
that such property is to be conveyed within 
which to notify the Secretary that such own- 
ers wish to acquire such interest. Upon re- 
ceiving such timely request, the Secretary 
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shall convey such interest to such person 
or persons, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe, upon 
payment by them of, or agreement by them 
to pay, an amount equal to the highest bid 
price. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall encourage 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, and their political subdivi- 
sions within the vicinity of the Potomac 
National River, to plan, acquire, develop, 
and manage lands within and adjacent to 
the national river for recreation, fish and 
wildlife conservation, or similar public pur- 
poses. Funds allocated to the States under 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 shall be available for such planning, 
acquisition, and development. 

(b) The Secretary shall encourage State, 
regional, county, and municipal bodies to 
adopt and enforce adequate master plans 
and zoning ordinances which will promote 
the use and development of private property 
within and adjacent to the national river 
in a manner consistent with the purposes of 
this Act, and he is authorized to provide 
technical assistance to such bodies in the 
development and adoption of such plans and 
ordinances. 

(c) The Secretary may refrain or agree to 
refrain from exercising his authority under 
this Act to acquire private property within 
the boundary of the national river so long as 
he finds that the applicable plan or ordi- 
nance continues to promote the use and de- 
velopment of such property in a manner 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) With the exception of property 
that the Secretary determines is necessary 
for purposes of administration, preservation, 
or public use, any owner or owners (herein- 
after in this section referred to as “owner”) 
of improved property on the date of its ac- 
quisition by the Secretary may, as a condi- 
tion to such acquisition, retain the right of 
use and occupancy of the improved property 
for noncommercial residential purposes, or 
for agricultural purposes as hereinafter pro- 
vided, for a term, as the owner may elect, 
ending either (1) upon the death of the 
owner or his spouse, whichever occurs later, 
or (2) not more than twenty-five years from 
the date of acquisition. The Secretary shall 
pay to the owner the fair market value of the 
property on the date of such acquisition, less 
the fair market value on such date of the 
right retained by the owner. Such right (1) 
shall be subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as assure the Secretary control over 
the property and its use in acordance with 
the purposes of this Act, (2) may be trans- 
ferred or assigned, and (3) may be terminated 
with respect to the entire property by the 
Secretary upon his determination that the 
property or any portion thereof has ceased to 
be used for noncommercial residential or for 
agricultural p „and upon tender to 
the holder of the right an amount equal to 
the fair market value, as of the date of the 
tender, of that portion of the right which 
remains unexpired on the date of termina- 
tion. 

(b) As used in this section the term “im- 
proved property” means (1) a detached 
year-round one-family dwelling which serves 
as the owner’s permanent place of abode at 
the time of acquisition, and construction of 
which was begun before January 1, 1967, to- 
gether with so much of the land on which 
the dwelling is situated, the said land being 
in the same ownership as the dwelling, as the 
Secretary shall designate to be reasonably 
necessary for the enjoyment of the dwelling 
for the sole purpose of noncommercial resi- 
dential use, and (2) any property that is 
used exclusively for agricultural purposes 
and continues in such use, including housing 
directly incident thereto: Provided, That the 
Secretary may exclude from improved prop- 
erties any waters or land fronting thereon, 
together with so much of the land adjoining 
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such waters or land as he deems necessary for 
public access thereto. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
Potomac National River in accordance with 
the appropriate Federal and State laws, to 
the extent applicable, except that he may 
designate zones where, and establish periods 
when, no hunting or fishing shall be per- 
mitted for reasons of public safety, admin- 
istration, fish or wildlife management, or 
public use and enjoyment. Except in emer- 
gencies, any regulations prescribing any such 
restrictions shall be put into effect only after 
consultation with the appropriate State 
agency responsible for hunting and fishing 
activities. 

Sec. 6 (a) The Secretary shall administer 
the Potomac National River in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented (16 U.S.C. 1-4), except that any 
other statutory authority available to the 
Secretary for the conservation and manage- 
ment of natural and historical resources may 
be utilized to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. In administering the national river the 
Secretary may enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with non-Federal public bodies for 
the operation and management by either the 
Secretary or such bodies of certain portions 
of the national river in accordance with a 
mutually acceptable management plan. 

(b) In the administration of the national 
river, the Secretary may issue easements, 
licenses, or permits for rights-of-way 
through, over, or under the lands in Federal 
ownership within the national river, or for 
the use of such lands by the owners or 
lessees of adjacent lands, for such purposes 
and under such nondiscriminatory terms, 
regulations, and conditions as he may deter- 
mine to be consistent with the use of such 
lands for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The lands within the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal National Monument shall 
hereafter be administered as part of the 
Potomac National River and the national 
monument, established by Presidential Proc- 
lamation No, 3391 (75 Stat. 1023), is hereby 
abolished. Any funds available for purposes 
of the national monument shall hereafter 
be available to the Secretary for purposes 
of the Potomac National River. 

Sec. 8. Except as specifically authorized 
by the Congress, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion shall not authorize the construction, 
operation, or maintenance within the Poto- 
mac National River of any dam or other 
project work under the Federal Power Act 
(41 Stat. 1063), as amended (16 U.S.C. 791a 
et seq.): Provided, That the provisions of 
that Act shall continue to apply to any 
project, as defined in that Act, already con- 
structed or under license to be constructed. 

Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby established a 
Potomac National River Advisory Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission”), composed of nine members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary as follows: 

(1) Eight members appointed from recom- 
mendations made by the Governors of the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, and the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, two members to be appointed 
from the recommendations made by each 
such Official. 

(2) One member designated by the Secre- 
tary from the general public. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall 
serve for a term of three years, except that 
the terms of the initial members shall be 
from one to three years, as designated by the 
Secretary at the time of appointment, in 
such manner as to insure that the terms of 
not more than three of them will expire in 
any one year. 

(c) The Secretary shall designate one mem- 
ber to be chairman, Any vacancy in the Com- 
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mission shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original appointment. 

(d) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation, but the Secre- 
tary may pay the expenses reasonably in- 
curred by the Commission in carrying out its 
responsibilities under this Act upon presenta- 
tion of vouchers signed by the chairman. 

(e) The Secretary or his designee shall, 
from time to time, consult with the Commis- 
sion with respect to matters relating to the 
development of the Potomac National River. 

(1) The Commission shall terminate ten 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, or upon the establishment, by or with 
the approval of the Congress, of a permanent 
commission or body having similar functions, 
whichever occurs earlier. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The letter, presented by Mr. BREWSTER, 
is as follows: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Presmpent: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To establish the Potomac 
National River in the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and for other 
purposes.” 

We recommend that the draft bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

In a message to the Congress on February 
8, 1965, the President asked for a program 
which would clean up the Potomac River, 
keep the river clean, and make it “a model 
of scenic and recreation values for the entire 
country.” In response to this request, a Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental Task Force on the 
Potomac, working closely with an advisory 
committee representing the Potomac Basin 
States, undertook a comprehensive study of 
the entire Potomac River Valley. 

The proposed Potomac National River will 
include approximately 67,000 acres of land 
plus a segment of the river as generally de- 
picted on a map on file in the Department. 
It will extend from the National Capital 
park lands in the District of Columbia and 
Arlington County, Virginia, to Cumberland, 
Maryland, on both sides of the Potomac 
River, and will be devoted to a variety of 
recreational uses (including hunting in 
suitable areas) without excluding the com- 
patible use of the river by industry and 
commerce. The existing C & O Canal Na- 
tional Monument and other vital riverside 
lands and islands will become part of the 
national river. 

The establishment of the Potomac Na- 
tional River will afford protection for this 
nationally significant riverscape and will 
protect the scenic shores of the Potomac 
River and its waters and islands. It will also 
preserve the historic values of the river, and 
provide major outdoor recreation opportuni- 
ties for the citizens of the region. For much 
of the length of this national river, only a 
narrow band along the river’s shores need 
be purchased in fee. At such locations as 
River Bend and Blockhouse Point in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, the Harpers Ferry area 
in West Virginia, Praether’s Neck, and other 
bends upriver, however, areas back from the 
river will need to be acquired in order to pro- 
vide vital scenic, recreation and natural 
areas. These areas can be developed for pic- 
nicking, camping, and related recreational 
activities. 

The concept of the Potomac National 
River, as refiected in the enclosed bill, 
stresses the need for close cooperation among 
Federal, State, and local governments, and 
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private organizations and individuals. With~ 
out a cooperative program involving action 
by all levels of government as well as by 
private interests, the Potomac may never be 
the model to the Nation of which the Presi- 
dent spoke in his message to the Congress. 
The Potomac River affects three States and 
many counties. It serves as the principal 
source of water supply for important local 
industries and for the seat of the Federal 
Government. It provides outdoor recreation 
opportunity for millions. A Potomac Na- 
tional River—one of the steps in protecting 
the river—is the responsibility of all and 
beyond the capability of one. 

The plan for the proposed national river, 
therefore, relies significantly on State and 
local action with regard to the acquisition, 
development, and operation of national river 
sites. The Federal Government will, in co- 
operation with State and local governments, 
acquire, develop, and maintain a “green 
sheath” on both sides of the river. The States 
of Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
and their political subdivisions will be en- 
couraged to use State and locai funds 
matched with Federal money allocated to 
the States from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund to acquire selected lands 
along and back from the river and develop 
them for public recreation, fish and wildlife 
conservation, and protection of other nat- 
ural and historical values. To protect the 
“green sheath” the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to acquire within the national 
river boundaries scenic easements which will 
promote land uses compatible with the na- 
tional river objectives. 

In addition, State, regional, county, and 
municipal bodies will be encouraged to adopt 
and enforce strict master plans and zoning 
ordinances in order to control the use and 
development of lands within and adjacent to 
the boundaries of the Potomac National 
River. The enclosed bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to provide technical assistance to these 
bodies in developing and adopting such plans 
and ordinances. 

The proposal also encourages these bodies 
to acquire interests in land, including scenic 
easements, within and adjacent to the na- 
tional river. 

Because of the importance of this national 
area, we hope that the interested State and 
local bodies will act quickly to protect this 
important area. 

The proposal recognizes the desire of some 
established residents to continue to live 
within the national river boundaries for a 
period of time. Except for property that the 
Secretary determines is necessary for ad- 
ministration and preservation purposes and 
for public use, the proposal permits any 
owners of “improved property” acquired by 
the Secretary to retain, as a condition to such 
acquisition, a right for use and occupancy 
for noncommercial residential purposes or for 
agricultural purposes, for a life term or for a 
fixed term of not more than 25 years. 

The proposal would preclude the Federal 
Power Commission from licensing any new 
dams or other projects under the Federal 
Power Act within the national river, unless 
such projects are specifically authorized by 
Congress. The Federal Power Commission, 
however, will continue to have jurisdiction 
over three existing minor hydroelectric de- 
velopments within the national river. 

The proposal would establish a 9-member 
advisory commission composed of representa- 
tives of the three affected States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one member appointed 
by the Secretary from the general public. 
The commission would be temporary and 
would terminate 10 years after the date of 
enactment of the bill or upon the establish- 
ment of a more permanent body by or with 
the approval of Congress. The interim com- 
mission would advise the Secretary on the 
development of the national river, 
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No specific provision is made in the draft 
bill with regard to the possible need for water 
storage or detention on the main stem of the 
Potomac. However, lands proposed for in- 
clusion within the boundaries of the Na- 
tional River could be made available for 
water storage should Congress later consider 
it necessary to utilize them for this purpose. 
In this event, it would be necessary for the 
Federal Government to acquire additional 
lands for storage outside of the boundaries 
of the proposed national river. 

Land acquisition costs for the national 
river are expected to be $65.5 million. 

The man-year and cost-data statement 
(based on current assumptions and esti- 
mates) required by the Act of July 25, 1956 
(70 Stat. 652; 5 U.S.C, 642a), when annual 
expenditures exceed $1 million, is enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the presentation of this proposed legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
Senator from Maryland upon the intro- 
duction of his bill and his taking up this 
cause. 

I did not join him as a cointroducer, 
not because I am out of sympathy with 
the effort but because I want to be free, 
when we consider details, to pass upon 
those details separately. The Senator 
knows that there are many such details 
in this comprehensive bill. 

I want him to know two things: First, 
that I am completely in sympathy with 
the idea of the establishment of this 
river as a national river with all the 
connotations, traditions, and historic 
factors which go back deep into the 
roots of this country’s history. 

Second, I am very glad that the 
planners have omitted in their latest 
plans the earlier proposal to construct a 
high dam at Seneca. I thought that 
would have been a terribly tragic thing. 
So I congratulate the Senator on both 
counts. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his kind and gra- 
cious remarks. I am aware of his long- 
standing interest in conservation and 
his record in that field in Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TWO AIR FORCE OFFICERS FROM 
FLORIDA HONORED BY FREE- 
DOMS FOUNDATION AT VALLEY 
FORGE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I had 
the distinct pleasure to attend a lunch- 
eon in the Capitol on February 23 at 
which two Florida Air Force officers were 
among 10 Armed Forces members being 
honored by the patriotic organization, 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
for the excellence of their letters deal- 
ing with love of one’s country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter written by Col. Har- 
old D. Shoemaker, chaplain, U.S. Air 
Force, who makes his home in Miami 
Springs, Fla., and which letter obtained 
for him the George Washington Honor 
Medal and a cash award, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I appreciated your letter and share your 
concern over the blatant selfish “whats in it 
for me” attitude of the average American. 
Where did you find the quotation that “A 
man’s country is not a certain area of land, 
of mountains, rivers and woods, but it is a 
principle, and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle!” I like that! 

We have an abundant supply of citizens 
who seem to have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, the meaning of America and all it 
stands for. A lot of current novels, plays, 
movies, radio and TV shows seem dedicated 
to tearing down our national ego. In the 
name of a cockeyed “realism,” they show 
only the seamy side of American life, ignor- 
ing our freedoms and our native idealism. 

The world wide communist propaganda 
and its dim-witted parrots in the US labor 
diligently to blow-up our faults and twist 
our motives out of shape. Statesmen, Holly- 
wood Stars, Churchmen, Editorial Writers 
and nearly everyone thinks it might smart 
and bold and especially “liberal” to belittle 
and mock the American way of life. A lot of 
sons of riches devote their inherited wealth 
to attacking their national heritage. 

But try to find out whats right with Amer- 
ica and you get mighty little encouragement. 

There was a time when Americans had a 
robust appreciation of their country and its 
unique destiny. For them America was 
“God’s Country,” symbolized by a strong 
and proud eagle. the slogan, My Coun- 
try right or wrong” was natural and whole- 
some. It seems to have been displaced by 
the formula “My Country always wrong,” 
which is unnatural and unhealthy, besides 
being a pernicious lie. We used to make the 
Eagle scream. Today we want it to whimper 
like a neurotic hen 

We must revive and strengthen pride in 
our history and confidence in our future. 
We must repair the foundations of America 
and its institutions. 

Because some men howl that we're going to 
the dogs is no reason why the rest of us 
should join in their dismal barking. They 
must not be allowed to blot out the clear 
facts: t 

That American standards of life and 
health and education are the highest in hu- 
man history. 

That the human rights and equality be- 
fore the law enjoyed by Americans are with- 
out match on this scale anywhere else on 
earth. 

That the wealth generated by American’s 
free economy and individual philosophy is 
today feeding the hungry and healing the 
sick in vast areas of a distressed world. 

That millions of men and women in other 
countries have no higher dream than migra- 
tion to the USA, 

That never before has a nation as power- 
ful been less of a menace to weak neigh- 
bors or more of a solace to enslaved people. 

This is only a small part of the amazing 
inventory. We. need to count our national 
blessings—not in a mood of boastfulness but 
in the spirit of simple truth. 

We must be aware that the mere existence 
of a free and robust America is a source of 
reassurance to millions of people living un- 
der the shadows of external aggression and 
internal nihilism. We do neither ourselves 
nor the world any good by cringing under 
unjustified attacks. All we accomplish by 
our silence is to feed the Communist what 
to them is good news about bad democracy. 

My son, speak up for America every chance 
you get. It offers an unmatched record and 
unlimited potential for a free world. 

If Americans could get hold of it again, 
our Founding Fathers’ dream of the unity 
of man, this passion for liberty, this sense of 
responsibility under God, we could rediscover 
our moral strength and offer the oppressed 
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people of the world something far more ex- 
citing and dynamic than anything advertised 
by the free loaders who want the good life 
that America offers but not the responsi- 
bility. 

Let’s keep the Eagle screaming! 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have the letter 
which won the George Washington 
Honor Medal and a cash award for Col. 
Daniel “Chappie” James. Jr., who makes 
his home in Pensacola, Fla., printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM: My HERITAGE, My RESPONSIBILITY 


The strength of the United States of Amer- 
ica lies in its unity. It lies in free men 
blessed and ordained with the rights of free- 
dom working to provide, build, enjoy and 
grow. Those who would subvert us—or any 
free people—try to disrupt this unity by 
breaking the small parts from the whole— 
driving in the wedges of fear and discontent. 

I am a Negro and therefore I am subject 
to their constant harangue. They say: “You, 
James, are a member of a minority—you are 
a black man.” They say: “You should be dis- 
gusted with this American society—this so- 
called Democracy.” They say: “You can only 
progress so far in any field that you choose 
before somebody puts his foot on your neck 
for no other reason than you are black.” 
They say: “You are a second-class citizen.” 

My heritage of freedom provides my reply. 
To them I say: I am a citizen of the United 
States of America. I am not a second-class 
citizen and no man here is unless he thinks 
like one, reasons like one or performs like 
one. This is my country, and I believe in her, 
and I believe in her flag, and I'll defend her, 
and I'll fight for her and serve her. If she 
has any ills, I'll stand by her and hold her 
hand until in God’s given time, through her 
wisdom and her consideration for the welfare 
of the entire nation, things are made right 
again. 

Today's world situation requires strong 
men to stand up and be counted—no mat- 
ter what their personal grievances are. Our 
greatest weapon is one we have always pos- 
sessed—our heritage of freedom, our unity as 
a nation. 

We must stop finding so many ways to 
hate each other because of race, creed, reli- 
gion, political party or social strata. We 
must stop using personal grievances as an 
excuse to break the laws of the land. We 
must not join with any lawless mob no mat- 
ter what the provocation in disregard for 
law and order. A thief is a thief—I don't 
care what he gives as his reason for stealing. 
A mob is a mob—I don’t care what the provo- 
cation is. 

We can’t afford it in this great country of 
ours. It is our responsibility to preserve our 
freedom and our unity. Good, thinking men 
must help unite those with whom they come 
in contact through hard work and participa- 
tion. Our contributions to the total effort 
can be a by-product of what we achieve 
through excellence in our chosen fields. In 
our daily lives we must become a strong link 
in the chain of unity and freedom that has 
always been the strength of these United 
States of America. 

I am an American. My heritage is bound 
by the tenets of freedom inherent in that 
simple statement. My responsibility is to al- 
low my children to join a community of free 
people everywhere who have the right to say: 
“I am what I am .. because I have the 
Freedom to say it.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I might 
mention for the information of the Sen- 
ate that the award for Americanism will 
be treasured by Colonel James along with 
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many of our country’s highest decora- 
tions such as the Distinguished Service 
Cross with two Oak Leaf Clusters; the 
Air Medal with 10 Oak Leaf Clusters; the 
Distinguished Unit Citation; the Korean 
and Presidential Unit Citation and the 
Air Force Outstanding Unit Award with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters. 

This fine Negro officer is a veteran 
of 101 combat missions in the Korean 
war and 78 combat missions over North 
Vietnam with the famed Wolf Pack.” 
Colonel James, nicknamed the “Black 
Panther,” in addition to his great zeal 
to serve his country during wartime, 
takes a most outspoken stand in the 
need for better racial relations, which 
fact appears in his letter. He is truly a 
great American. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On March 12, 1968: 

S. 1727. An act to authorize the consoli- 
dation and use of funds arising from judg- 
ments in favor of the Apache Tribe of the 
Mescalero Reservation and of each of its 
constituent groups; and 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park. 

On March 13, 1968: 

S. 1155. An act to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to change 
the name of the Bank, to extend for 5 years 
the period within which the Bank is author- 
ized to exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank's lending authority and its authority to 
issue, against fractional reserves, export credit 
insurance and guarantees, to restrict the 
financing by the Bank of certain transactions, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 14933) to 
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modify certain provisions of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to hours of 
work and overtime for certain employees 
in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
curence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 14933) to modify certain 
provisions of title 39, United States 
Code, relating to hours of work and over- 
time for certain employees in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER announced 
that on today, March 14, 1968, the Vice 
President signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 
2901) to designate the Oahe Reservoir on 
the Missouri River in he States of North 
Dakota and South Dakota as Lake Oahe, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
or. Foreign Relations: 

H. Gardner Ackley, of Michigan, to the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plentipoten- 
tiary to Italy. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
favorably the nominations of 137 flag and 
general officers in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, and ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to be placed 
m the Executive Calendar are as fol- 
ows: 


Brig. Gen. Archie A. Hoffman, Regular Air 
Force, and sundry other officers, for tem- 
porary appointment in the U.S. Air Force; 

Brig. Gen. Maurice Candide Fournier, and 
sundry other U.S. Army Reserve officers, for 
promotion as Reserve commissioned officers 
of the Army; 

Brig. Gen. James Taylor Hardin, and sundry 
other Army National Guard of the United 
States officers, for promotion as Reserve com- 
missioned officers of the Army; 

Maj. Gen. Herman Nickerson, Jr., USMC, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant general while so serving; 

Capt. Joseph B. McDevitt, U.S. Navy, to be 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, with 
the rank of rear admiral; 

Charles F. Duchein, and Sidney S. McMath, 
Officers of the Marine Corps Reserve, for per- 
manent appointment to the grade of major 
general; 

Leland W. Smith, and Arthur B. Hanson, 
officers of the Marine Corps Reserve, for per- 
manent appointment to the grade of briga- 
dier general; 

Rear Adm. Reynold D. Hogle, U.S. Navy, 
when retired, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral; 

Vice Adm. Charles K. Duncan, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Chief of Naval Person- 
nel; 
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Rear Adm. Walter D. Gaddis, U.S, Navy, for 
appointment as Director of Budget and Re- 
ports in the Department of the Navy; and 

Ralph S. Garrison, and sundry other Re- 
serve Officers of the U.S. Navy, for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of rear admiral. 


Mrs. SMITH. In addition, I report fa- 
vorably 1,867 appointments in the Army 
in the grade of captain and below, 285 
appointments in the Air Force in the 
grade of major and below, and 1,260 
appointments in the Marine Corps in the 
grade of first lieutenant. Since these 
names have already been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in order to save 
the expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Richard D. Baker, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Lincoln M. Abney, and sundry other 
scholarship students, for appointment in 
the Regular Army of the United States; 

Arvel L. Acoach, Jr., and sundry other 
distinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Arthur W. Ackerman, Jr., and sundry other 
cadets, graduating class of 1968, U.S. Military 
Academy, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; 

William H. Scanlan, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army; 
Peter A. Acly, and sundry other officers, for 
temporary appointment in the Marine Corps; 

Michael C. Abajian, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for permanent appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

Jack Edwards, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 

Roger S. Alexander, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Air Force pre- 
commissioned schools, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force; and 

William A. Albright, and sundry other 
students of the Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Force. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3155. A bill for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ferid Imre Ehrenstein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
HRUSKA) : 

S. 3156. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of reserve stocks of agricultural com- 
modities by producers and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for national security, 
public protection, meeting international 
commitments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. INovyE, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Mr. LauscHe, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. PELL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
TypIncs, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 3157. A bill to establish the Potomac 
National River in the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3158. A bill to repeal the authority for 
the current wheat and feed grain programs 
and to authorize programs that will permit 
the market system to work more effectively 
for wheat and feed grains, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3159. A bill authorizing the Trustees of 
the National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded by 
Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, and Madison Drive, northwest, in the 
District of Columbia, and making provision 
for the maintenance thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JorpAN of North 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3160. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment in the District of Columbia of the 
University of the United States to function 
primarily as a national institute for advanced 
studies at which individuals of outstanding 
ability will pursue studies anticipating, 
identifying, and isolating future problems of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3161. A bill for the relief of David M. 
Hansen; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3162. A bill for the relief of Carleton R. 
McQuown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3163. A bill to provide courts of the 
United States with jurisdiction over contract 
claims against nonappropriated fund activ- 
ities of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typincs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 3164. A bill for the relief of Dragomir 

Popovich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 3165. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide for loans to public 
bodies which upon sale by the Farmers Home 
Administration shall bear taxable interest; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 3166. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jagir 
Singh Randhawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3167. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting 
domestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3168. A bill for the relief of Comdr. Fred- 
erick J. Lewis, Jr., U.S. Navy (retired); and 

S. 3169. A bill for the relief of Lam Shun; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3170. A bill to establish a Government 
corporation to assist in the expansion of the 
capital market for municipal securities while 
decreasing the cost of such capital to mu- 
nicipalities; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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S. 3158—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
BE KNOWN AS THE WHEAT AND 
FEED GRAINS ACT OF 1968 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to repeal the authority for the cur- 
rent wheat and feed grain programs and 
to authorize programs that will permit 
the market system to work more effec- 
tively for wheat and feed grains, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. President, American technology 
and ingenuity, combined with the fertil- 
ity of our valleys and plains, have created 
an immense agricultural productive ca- 
pacity. When production has outstripped 
demand our Nation has been burdened 
with expensive surpluses of farm com- 
modities. Much of this productive ca- 
pacity was developed during World War 
II at the urging of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As a result, during the 1950’s and 
into the present decade our farmers were 
saddled with a vast crop surplus. In an 
effort to alleviate the situation the Gov- 
ernment developed numerous programs 
to cut production and stabilize prices. 
Farm program has been built upon farm 
program to achieve this end, with never 
a pause to evaluate their success or fail- 
ure. The Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 is the most recent manifestation of 
this pattern. 

THE NEW CHALLENGE 


But times and problems have a way 
of changing and the programs and poli- 
cies of yesterday fail to meet the prob- 
lems of today. Today we need an agri- 
cultural program geared to the needs of 
a growing and dynamic America. To ex- 
tend the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 is to fail to meet our responsibilities. 

No longer do we have yearly farm sur- 
pluses. In five of the last 7 years we have 
produced less than our total require- 
ments for home consumption and export 
abroad. Whereas in 1961 the carryover 
of surplus feed grains was 84.7 million 
tons, the present carryover is 43 million 
tons. Indeed the slight surplus of 1967 
can be directly attributed to the efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture to in- 
crease production and rebuild Govern- 
ment stockpiles. 

In light of our changed situation it is 
time to reappraise our farm policies—to 
reexamine our efforts and redirect our 
energies. It is clear that our present farm 
program cannot meet the present chal- 
lenge. 

A NEW PROGRAM 


We have at hand the opportunity to 
eliminate the costly subsidy, support, and 
control programs for feed grains and 
wheat. I am introducing legislation to 
repeal the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to institute acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, marketing certificates, 
diversion payments and price supports 
for wheat and price supports and diver- 
sion payments for feed grain, as well as 
price supports for soybeans. We must 
take the Government out of the market- 
place and allow the farmer to earn his 
income in an unfettered market. The 
farmer will have the maneuverability to 
gain from the increasing demand for his 
products both here and abroad without 
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the threat of Government-owned sur- 
pluses overhanging the market. 

Furthermore, this bill will give the 
Government authority to insure and 
guarantee recourse loans for the farmer 
who will borrow from commercial lend- 
ing institutions. 

This program would save the taxpayer 
close to $2 billion per year. 

THE HIGH COST OF OUR PRESENT FARM 

PROGRAM 

For fiscal 1967, the loss sustained by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under our 
present farm program was almost $3.5 
billion. This was $830 million more than 
in fiscal 1966. Diversion payments and 
price supports for wheat and feed grains 
which would now be eliminated amounted 
to $1.6 billion, and for fiscal 1968 will 
approach $2 billion. In the past, merely 
the costs of storing surplus grains has 
amounted to over $1 million a day. 

The present farm programs place a 
great burden on the American taxpayer 
without providing equal benefit to the 
farmer. In a time when we must care- 
fully scrutinize every dollar of Federal 
expenditures we are required to re- 
examine these costly programs. 

FAILURE OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Any careful study of the Federal farm 
program will show that, despite its cost, 
it has failed to meet its obligations to the 
farmers. 

First, farm prices have not risen ap- 
preciably in the past few years. Nor have 
they shown any tendency to stabilize. The 
price for a bushel of wheat fell from $1.61 
to $1.39 in the last year. Corn prices have 
declined from $1.29 to $1.03 and have 
been less than a dollar a bushel. Sorghum 
grain has retreated from $1.89 to $1.73; 
1967’s parity ratio of 74 is the lowest since 
1933 according to the President’s most 
recent economic report. 

Second, our farm program has not 
been effective in controlling production. 
The present more favorable supply and 
demand balance is due mainly to expand- 
ing markets. Our present feed grain pro- 
gram requires that a participating farmer 
divert the use of 20 percent of his acreage, 
but this requirement is not effective since 
much of this land would normally lie 
fallow under any circumstances. In ad- 
dition, farmers who do not participate in 
the program expand their production to 
take up any slack. Those who do divert 
their land, use the Government payments 
to increase the fertilization of their re- 
maining acres, and for more efficient 
machinery to increase their yield. 

From 1961 to 1965 our farmers pro- 
duced on an average less than 3.8 billion 
bushels of corn. Indicated production of 
corn in 1967 was 4.7 billion bushels— 
demonstrating that the present Federal 
controls are not effective. During the 
same period wheat production was up 
over 25 percent. 

Third, it is now well understood that 
our present farm policy of price supports 
and acreage diversion ignores the plight 
of the small farmer. As the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty summarized last year, “instead 
of combating low incomes of rural peo- 
ple, these programs haye helped to create 
wealthy landowners while largely bypass- 
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ing the rural poor.” Farm failures are 
largely confined to farms, with small 
acreage and little output. These small, 
marginal farmers are leaving the rural 
areas to add themselves to the swelling 
populations of our central cities where 
they are ill equipped to find jobs. 

The small farmer cannot afford to di- 
vert his land from cultivation under the 
present farm programs. To scratch out a 
living he must earn income from every 
square foot of his scanty holdings. Yet 
our support programs require that he 
leave 20 percent of his land idle. As a 
result, we spend billions of dollars on our 
farm program, but only a tiny part of 
this money reaches the largest segment 
of our farm population—the small 
farmer. In 1967, for example, 48 percent 
of the farms signed up for the wheat 
programs but they represented 84.3 per- 
cent of the total wheat acreage. Forty- 
three percent of the feed grain farms 
participated representing almost 61 per- 
cent of feed grain acreage. Obviously, 
the small farmer is not participating. 

HELP FOR THE SMALL FARMER 


This bill would help the small farmer 
in several ways. First, with the abolition 
of the support and subsidy programs the 
farmer can turn to the marketplace for 
his income. The small farmer, with less 
investment in capital equipment, will be 
able to take advantage of price fluctua- 
tions by switching from crop to crop. 

In addition, we should use the exist- 
ing cropland adjustment program. This 
program is designed to take land out of 
production on a long-term basis. It pro- 
vides land for our growing recreational 
and open space requirements while lim- 
iting production at far lower cost than 
the annual diversion programs. 

The cropland adjustment program 
permits the small, marginal farmer to 
make a long-term arrangement with the 
Federal Government to retire his land 
from crop production. Because he can 
place most of his land in this program, 
the farmer can take another job to sup- 
plement his income. Nevertheless, the 
farmer remains a landowner and, there- 
fore, he does not leave the rural area to 
migrate to the city. He retains his land 
base and receives a certain return from it. 

We have authorized this program— 
now we should use it. Under contracts 
made in the first 2 years of the program 
there are presently 4 million acres which 
have been retired at an annual cost of 
about $80 million. Last year, however, no 
appropriation was granted to enter into 
new retirement contracts. 

Under our present cropland adjust- 
ment program there are no specific legis- 
lative guidelines for apportionment of 
Government payments among tenants or 
sharecroppers who lose their jobs when 
a farmer takes his land out of produc- 
tion. Those people are often forced into 
urban areas to seek jobs. To prevent un- 
necessary hardship I have proposed that 
the Department of Agriculture undertake 
a study of how individuals in various 
tenure relationships should share in Fed- 
eral payments and to implement their 
findings, as soon as possible. This study 
will also scrutinize various means to keep 
these people on the retired land in a 
meaningful capacity. My bill would also 
require that the Secretary use an adver- 
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tising and bid procedure for determining 
what lands should be covered by agree- 
ments. 

RECOURSE LOANS 

This legislation makes available to the 
farmer recourse loans from commercial 
lending institutions which can be guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. The 
loan program allows a farmer to obtain 
badly needed cash yet be able to hold his 
crops for subsequent sale. Thus, market- 
ing times are evened out preventing gluts 
at times of harvest which burden our 
transportation system and result in un- 
naturally low prices. 

The present policy of nonrecourse 
loans results in the creation of large Gov- 
ernment stockpiles of commodities which 
depress farm prices. The farmer knows 
the Government will take his crop in 
payment for the loan. A recourse loan 
will require the farmer to pay back the 
Government in cash. The consumer will 
also benefit by the higher quality com- 
modities which will result when the 
farmer knows that his crops must com- 
pete in the marketplace and not rot in 
a storehouse. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


No one will deny that our farmers have 
an enormous productive capacity. But 
the expanding populations of our own 
country and the rest of the world make 
it imperative that we not constrict this 
capacity unreasonably. There is an in- 
creasing potential in the export markets 
to sell any surplus crops that we might 
accumulate. Our agricultural exports 
reached the $7 billion level in 1966. The 
slight retreat from this level experienced 
in 1967 is attributable to a lessening of 
shipments under Public Law 480, accord- 
ing to a recent Department of Commerce 
report. 

The future for our exports is very 
bright. There is a growing need abroad 
for foodstuffs for humans and for live- 
stock. The American farmer is in a 
unique position to capitalize on this 
potential market. A recent Department 
of Agriculture report estimated that the 
less developed nations will increase their 
demand for grain from an estimated 30 
million metric tons to 53 million metric 
tons by 1980. 

CONCLUSION 

This vast potential for commercial ex- 
ports means that our presently decreas- 
ing commodity surpluses will become 
even less burdensome in the future. An 
opportunity exists for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to withdraw its expensive 
presence from the agricultural market 
place. For more than three decades we 
have allowed this farm subsidy and con- 
trol program to become a self-perpetuat- 
ing empire—almost with a mind and 
ambition of its own. It is a costly money- 
consuming exercise in bureaucratic 
bungling. We should revamp the whole 
redtape-ridden mess. Farmers do not 
like it. Taxpayers stagger under its 
weight. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, Senator 
ELLENDER, only recently voiced some dis- 
appointment with our present policies. 
He has called for hearings early next 
month to begin review of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. I commend him 
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for his farsightedness and hope that the 
measure I have introduced today will be 
included in the committee’s review. 

It is time to seek a better way to spend 
our money. The benefits of our existing 
farm program do not match its cost. We 
must make greater efforts to get our 
money’s worth from our farm programs, 
Why should we, year in and year out, 
walk softly into this Chamber and vote 
for a farm program we neither want nor 
can justify? The measure I am introduc- 
ing today, I believe, can serve as a first 
step toward bringing sanity back into 
American farm programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3158) to repeal the author- 
ity for the current wheat and feed grain 
programs and to authorize programs that 
will permit the market system to work 
more effectively for wheat and feed 
grains, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Risicorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

5, 3158 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Wheat and Feed 
Grains Act of 1968”. 

FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. The burdensome surpluses of wheat 
and feed grains of years past have been 
largely eliminated. This much improved sit- 
uation is due to a combination of factors 
including rapidly growing domestic use of 
grains, greatly expanded commercial exports, 
and food commodity donations by the United 
States to help meet emergencies and to fos- 
ter economic progress in developing nations 
of the world. 

There is evidence that the Nation and a 
hungry world need increased production and 
use of wheat and feed grains. This objective 
is inconsistent with programs which pay 
farmers to restrict their plantings. Increased 
needs at home and abroad require the dis- 
continuance of outmoded programs. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress and the purpose of this Act to 
repeal all authority for acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, marketing certificates, di- 
version payments and price support pay- 
ments on wheat, and base acreages, diversion 
payments, and price support payments on 
feed grains. It is further intended that the 
current stocks of wheat and feed grains in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory, along with those coming into the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventory from 
the 1968 crops, shall not be disposed of in a 
manner which disrupts the market price. It 
is also declared to be the policy of Congress 
that Government insurance shall be made 
available for recourse loans to producers of 
wheat and feed grains. Such insured re- 
course loans shall be made available through 
banks and other private financial institu- 
tions, These actions will permit the market 
to operate and enable producers of wheat 
and feed grains to get their income in the 
marketplace. 

TITLE I—TERMINATION OF EXISTING 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS 

Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum— 
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(1) Sections 321 through 339 of parts II 
and III of subtitle B and section 379a 
through 379j of subtitle D of title III of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1321-1339; 1379-1379), 
are repealed; parts IV, V, and VI of subtitle 
B are redesignated as parts II, III, and 1V 
respectively, and subtitle F is redesignated as 
subtitle D; and 

(2) Subsection (i) of section 16 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590p (i)), is 
repealed. 

Sec. 102, Effective with the 1968 crop of 
wheat, the Act of May 26, 1941, as amended 
(Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, 7 
U.S.C. 1340), is repealed. 

Sec. 103. Effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum, sections 327 and 328 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962 (7 U.S.C. 1339b, 
1339c) are repealed. 

Sec. 104. Effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1441 note), is amended— 

(1) by changing section 105 to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, beginning with the 1968 crops, 
price supports shall not be made available 
to producers for any crop of wheat, corn, 
Oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, or soy- 
beans”; and 

(2) by repealing section 107. 


TITLE II—RESTRICTIONS ON SALES BY 
THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION 


Sec. 201. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1427), 
is amended— 

(1) by changing the period at the end 
of the fourth sentence to a colon and add- 
ing the following: “Provided, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, be- 
ginning July 1, 1968, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not make any sales (ex- 
cept sales offset by equivalent purchases, but 
including sales made in redemption of pay- 
ment-in-kind obligations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under its programs) of 
its stocks held or acquired from crops prior 
to the 1968 crops of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, or grain sorghum, at less than— 

“(A) 125 per centum of the 1967 loan rate 
for such commodity, plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, 

“(B) 85 per centum of parity for such 
commodity, or 

“(C) the market price for such commodity 
at the time of sale, 
whichever is highest.”; and 

(2) by deleting the seventh sentence. 


TITLE II—COMMODITY LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE FOR WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed, upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, to insure 
banks and other financial institutions which 
are qualified by experience or facilities, 
against losses which they may sustain as a 
result of loans and advances of credit made 
to, and purchases of obligations of, producers 
on the 1968 and subsequent crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum. 

(b) Loans, advances of credit, and pur- 
chases of obligations to be eligible for insur- 
ance under this section shall not exceed 90 
per centum of the estimated season average 
market price for the commodity concerned, 
adjusted for grade and location, for each 
marketing year as determined and an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture prior 
to the beginning of each marketing year. 

(c) Insurance shall not be granted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this section to 
any financial institution on loans, advances 
of credit, and purchases of obligations made 
by such financial institutions in excess of 75 
per centum of the total amount of such 
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loans, advances of credit. and purchases: 
Provided, That the amount of any claim for 
loss on any such individual loan, advance of 
credit, or purchase of obligation paid by the 
Secretary under the provisions of this sec- 
tion to a financial institution shall not ex- 
ceed 90 per centum of such loss. 

(d) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any financial institution with 
respect to any obligation representing any 
such loan, advance of credit, or purchase if 
such obligation has a maturity in excess of 
eighteen months. 

(e) The Secretary shall fix a premium 
charge for the insurance granted under this 
section which shall not exceed an amount 
equivalent to 1 per centum per annum of the 
net proceeds to the financial institution of 
such loan, advance of credit, or purchase, 
Such premium charge shall be payable in 
advance by the financial institution. 

(f) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
utilize the facilities, services, authorities, 
and funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in discharging his functions and re- 
sponsibilities under this title. 

Sec. 302. Effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghum, section 5 of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poraton Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714c), as 
amended, is amended by changing the per- 
iod at the end of paragraph (a) to a colon 
and adding the following: “Provided, That 
not withstanding any other provision of 
law, the Corporation's powers with respect 
to wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum shall be limited to the insuring 
of loans and advances of credit made to pro- 
ducers of such commodities, and to pur- 
chases of obligations of the producers of 
such commodities, made by banks and other 
financial institutions.” 


TITLE IV—-AMENDMENTS TO CROPLAND 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. Section 602 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 (7 U.S.C. 1838) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (d) there- 
of the following: , unless he determines that 
such action will be inconsistent with the 
effective administration of the program,”; 

(2) by adding the following at the end of 
subsection (n): “The Secretary shall, as soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment of 
this sentence, conduct a thorough study of 
how and to what extent tenants, sharecrop- 
pers, and persons in similar capacities on 
farms should share in payments made under 
this program. Such study shall also give con- 
sideration to means for keeping such persons 
in a meaningful and productive capacity on 
the lands retired from crop usage under this 
section.” 


S. 3159—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
AUTHORIZING AN ADDITIONAL 
BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, as all of us know, the late An- 
drew W. Mellon in 1937 gave to the Na- 
tion a building and his magnificent col- 
lection for a National Gallery of Art. At 
the time of this gift he, President Roose- 
velt, and the Congress all foresaw that 
the gallery would one day need to ex- 
pand. Therefore, Public Resolution No. 
14 of the 75th Congress, approved March 
24, 1937, after providing for the accept- 
ance of Mr. Mellon’s gift and for the site 
on which the gallery was to be erected, 
further provided that an adjoining area 
bound by Fourth Street, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Third Street, and Madison 
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Drive, NW., be reserved as a site for fu- 
ture additions to the National Gallery 
of Art. 

The Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery are of the opinion that expan- 
sion of its facilities are necessary and de- 
sirable at this time, and that this expan- 
sion should be implemented through the 
construction of an additional building on 
the reserved site. With this in mind, the 
children of Andrew W. Mellon; namely, 
Mr. Paul Mellon, who is President of the 
National Gallery, and his sister, Mrs. 
Ailsa Mellon Bruce, in October of 1967, 
made an unrestricted gift to the gallery 
of securities and cash valued at approxi- 
mately $20 million. The trustees believe 
that this wonderful gift, together with 
other funds now available to the gallery 
are ample to cover the cost of the addi- 
tional building. 

In order to make these additional 
facilities a reality, I am today introduc- 
ing a bill authorizing the trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded 
by Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Third Street, and Madison Drive, NW. 
in the District of Columbia, and making 
provision for the maintenance thereof. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3159) authorizing the 
Trustees of the National Gallery of Art 
to construct a building or buildings on 
the site bounded by Fourth Street, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Third Street, and 
Madison Drive, NW., in the District of 
Columbia, and making provision for the 
maintenance thereof, introduced by Mr. 
JorDAN of North Carolina, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3159 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Trustees of the National Gallery of Art are 
authorized to construct on the area reserved 
in section 1 of the “Joint Resolution provid- 
ing for the construction and maintenance of 
@ National Gallery of Art”, approved March 
24, 1937 (50 Stat. 51, 20 U.S.C. 71), that is, 
the area bounded by Fourth Street, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Third Street, and Madison 
Drive, Northwest, a building or buildings to 
serve as an addition or additions to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, provided, however, that 
costs of such construction shall be defrayed 
from trust funds administered by such trus- 
tees and provided further that the plans and 
specifications for such building or buildings 
shall be approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts and the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 2. Upon completion, the building or 
buildings erected pursuant to section 1 here- 
of shall be incorporated into and become a 
part of the National Gallery of Art, and all 
provisions of the “Joint Resolution provid- 
ing for the construction and maintenance 
of a National Gallery of Art”, approved March 
24, 1937 (50 Stat. 51, 20 U.S.C, 71 et seq.) 
shall apply to such building or buildings, to 
the site referred to in section 1 hereof, and 
to the activities of the National Gallery of 
Art carried on in such building, or buildings, 
and site to the same extent as they apply to 
the original National Gallery of Art build- 
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ing and its site and to activities carried on 
therein. 

Sec. 3. All provisions of the Public Law 
206 approved October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 
634, as amended 40 U.S.C. 193n et seq.), shall 
apply to the building or buildings con- 
structed pursuant to section 1 hereof and to 
the site referred to in section 1 hereof which 
shall for such purpose be held to extend to 
the line of the face of the south curb of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest, between 
Fourth Street and Third Street, Northwest, 
to the line of the face of the west curb 
of Third Street, Northwest, between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Madison Drive, North- 
west, to the line of the face of the north 
curb of Madison Drive, Northwest, between 
Third Street and Fourth Street, Northwest, 
and to the line of the face of the east curb 
of Fourth Street, Northwest, between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Madison Drive, North- 
west. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia is authorized to transfer to the 
United States such jurisdiction as the Dis- 
trict may have over any of the property 
delimited in the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 5. In the event any privately owned 
or publicly owned utility located in the area 
delimited in the first section of this Act is 
required to be relocated or protected by rea- 
son of the construction on such area of any 
addition to the National Gallery of Art, such 
relocation or protection shall be at the ex- 
pense of other than the District of Columbia. 


S. 3163—INTRODUCTION OF NON- 
APPROPRIATED FUND ACTIVITY 
BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for introduction and appro- 
priate reference, a bill to confer upon 
courts of the United States jurisdiction 
over contract claims against nonappro- 
priated fund activities of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, nonap- 
propriated fund activities are at present 
an anomaly of the law. When States have 
attempted to tax or regulate their ac- 
tivities, they have successfully argued 
that they are immune from taxation and 
regulation as instrumentalities of the 
United States. When sued in foreign 
courts, nonappropriated fund activities 
have successfully argued that, as instru- 
mentalities of the United States, they are 
not liable to contract suit, except in the 
courts of the United States. Our own 
courts have held, and the Justice Depart- 
ment has concurred in such holdings, 
that employees of nonappropriated fund 
activities engaged in the performance of 
their duties, are employees of the United 
States, so that the United States is liable, 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act for 
their negligence within the scope of their 
employment. The United States has, in 
fact, sued in its own name to enforce 
contracts entered into by nonappropri- 
ated fund activities. x 

Despite the consistent identification of 
the nonappropriated fund activity with 
its parent department or agency and the 
United States, contractors with such ac- 
tivities have found it virtually impossi- 
ble to get a “day in court” when they 
allege breach of contract on the part of 
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such an activity. State courts have dis- 
claimed jurisdiction to entertain such 
claims, holding that the Federal courts 
are the appropriate forum; but Federal 
courts afford no relief because of an al- 
leged loophole in the Tucker Act. The 
Court of Claims has held that that meas- 
ure’s waiver of the sovereign immunity of 
the United States to contract suits is not 
broad enough to permit the Court of 
Claims or the U.S. district court to en- 
tertain suits against nonappropriated 
fund activities. 

Judges of the Court of Claims have 
repeatedly recognized the unfairness of 
the existing situation in their opinions. I 
am in full agreement with a judge of 
that court, who, in a recent, reluctant 
dismissal of a suit by a contractor 
a ae a nonappropriated fund activity 
said: 

This is a matter which sorely needs con- 
gressional correction, 


The bill (S. 3163) to provide courts 
of the United States with jurisdiction 
over contract claims against nonappro- 
priated fund activities of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. TypINGs, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3163 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1346 (a) (2) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “For the 
purpose of this paragraph, an express or im- 
plied contract with a nonappropriated fund 
activity of or under a department, agency, 
or Armed Force of the United States shall 
be considered an express or implied contract 
with the United States.“. 

(b) The first full paragraph of section 
1491 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “For the purpose of 
this paragraph, an express or implied con- 
tract with a nonappropriated fund activity 
of or under a department, agency, or Armed 
Force of the United States shall be con- 
sidered an express or implied contract with 
the United States.”. 

(c) Section 1302 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1957 (70 Stat. 694; 31 U.S.C. 
724a), is amended by adding immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new proviso: “Provided further, That 
any judgment or compromise settlement 
against the United States arising out of an 
express or implied contract entered into by 
a nonappropriated fund activity of or under 
a department, agency, or Armed Force of the 
United States shall be paid in accordance 
with this section and section 2414, 2517, and 
2518 of title 28, United States Code, and the 
United States shall be reimbursed by such 
activity for any such judgment or compro- 
mise settlement paid by the United States 
to the extent the Comptroller General of the 
United States determines that such reim- 
bursement may be made without unduly 
jeopardizing the operations of such activity.” 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Act shall 
apply to claims and civil actions initiated or 
pending on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act without regard to the date on 
which the matters giving rise to such actions 
occurred, but the enactment of this Act 
shall not operate to afford a remedy for any 
claim barred by the appropriate statute of 
limitations on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next print- 
ing, the name of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
150) to designate the month of May 1968 
as “National Arthritis Month.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
be added as cosponsors of my bill (S. 
341) to provide for improved employee- 
management relations in the Federal 
service, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3102) to 
postpone for 2 years the date on 
which passenger vessels operating sole- 
ly on the inland rivers and waterways 
must comply with certain safety stand- 
ards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill, S. 3132, to provide 
for the cooperation between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the States with 
respect to the future regulation of sur- 
face mining operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 3162 TO 
THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 264); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

S. RES. 264 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3162) entitled 
“A Bill for the relief of Carleton R. Mc- 
Quown”, now pending in the Senate, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the chief commissioner of the 
Court of Claims; and the chief commissioner 
of the Court of Claims shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code, and report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, giving such find- 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon as shall 
be sufficient to inform the Congress of the 
mature and character of the demand as a 
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claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
THE REPORT OF THE JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE ON THE 
JANUARY 1968 ECONOMIC REPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 265) authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the Report of 
the Joint Economie Committee on the 
January 19€8 Economic Report of the 
President, together with statement of 
committee agreement, minority and 
other views, which was considered, by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Proxmire, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


CONTINUATION. OF EXISTING EX- 
CISE TAX RATES ON COMMUNICA- 
TION SERVICES AND ON AUTO- 
MOBILES—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 615 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing nomination has been referred to 
and is now pending before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Klyde Robinson, of South Carolina, to 
be U.S. attorney, district of South Caro- 
lina, term of 4 years, to fill a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 89-242, ap- 
proved October 7, 1965. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, March 21, 1968, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
MINERAL SHORTAGES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President; on 
behalf of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Senate In- 
terior Committee, I announce that on 
March 21 the subcommittee will hold 
public hearings on the increasingly 
critical problems with respect to short- 
ages of minerals in the United States, 
and our perilous, growing dependence 
on foreign, oceanborne sources of these 
minerals. 

At this time, the subcommittee plans 
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to hear only Federal officials, led by Dr. 
Walter Hibbard, the very distinguished 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
However, if the need and the interest 
warrant, we will schedule additional 
hearings to hear spokesmen for industry 
and the public. 

Mr. President, I know that I do not 
need to tell the Members of this body— 
rather, I will affirm it to them—that the 
physical foundation of our society is 
based on minerals and the materials de- 
rived from them. Among all the world’s 
peoples we enjoy the highest standard 
of living in no small part because we 
have been able to develop and utilize 
the abundant mineral resources of the 
United States. Minerals are woven in- 
extricably into the very fabric of our 
history, our economy, and our civiliza- 
tion, and they are indispensable to our 
continued security. 

Structures and machines are built 
largely of minerals; the energy to heat 
homes and buildings and to drive the 
machines is mostly mineral; agricultural 
fertility is maintained by mineral fertiliz- 
ers; and the national security is provided 
by military equipment and machines 
largely of mineral origin. 

In 1966 the United States led the world 
in the production of 27 out of 54 minerals 
for which complete statistics were avail- 
able. In 1967 the total value of domestic 
mineral production reached a record 
high of $23.8 billion, exceeding for the 
sixth straight year the previous peak 
productivity. 

But, in addition to being the world’s 
leading mineral producer, we are also 
its largest consumer. We have, in fact, 
during the past 30 years, consumed more 
minerals than the entire world for all 
time prior to that. It is, therefore, a fact 
that we consume more than we produce. 
And our national demands are growing 
in what seems to be geometrical 
progression. 

The value of mineral imports in 1966 
was $2.9 billion and exceeded the value 
of exports by a ratio of more than 3 to 1. 
In addition, quantities of semiprocessed 
and manufactured minerals, fuels and 
other mineral-related products are im- 
ported. Department of Commerce statis- 
tics indicate that the total dollar value 
of these imports was $6.7 billion, with 
exports of $3.3 billion in the same cate- 
gories. Actually, today, imports supply 
more than 75 percent of our needs for 
20 different mineral commodities. Unless 
this particular trend is somehow re- 
versed, there appears no alternative to 
& steady growth in our reliance on 
imports. 

Yet, at the very time our reliance on 
foreign, ocean-borne supplies of min- 
erals is increasing, we know we have vast 
reserves of many of the same minerals 
within the borders of our own country, 
or within the North American Continent. 
Much of these vast reserves are, unfor- 
tunately, of low grade, compared to some 
foreign sources. This fact, plus high pro- 
duction costs in the United States, plus 
the attractiveness of the growing for- 
eign market, have resulted in what is. 
perhaps a disproportionate emphasis by 
Americans on the development of for- 
eign mineral resources. 

My long interest in the development of 
the mineral resources of my own State of 
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Alaska, and my service as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materi- 
als, and Fuels, have impressed me with 
the great potentials for further discovery 
of new mineral resources and the fur- 
ther development of those reserves now 
known. 

Mineralogically speaking, the United 
States may still be an “underdeveloped” 
or “emerging” country. 

Over the years, from time to time, 
various units of the Congress, as well as 
various commissions appointed by the 
executive branch, have held hearings and 
conducted investigations as to the valid- 
ity of the controversial theory or con- 
cept that the United States now is a 
“have not” nation with respect to critical 
and strategic minerals. 

I am hopeful that our hearings on 
March 21 will throw additional light on 
this vital subject, and point to what, if 
anything. we should and can do about it. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON OFFERS FULL 
JUSTICE FOR AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS 


Mr. MONRONEY. President Johnson’s 
Indian message to Congress marks a re- 
alistic beginning to America’s attempt to 
do full justice for its Indian citizens. 

While we have granted political equal- 
ity to the Indian and given monetary 
compensation for his ancestral lands, 
our first pioneers have not shared fully 
in the abundance of America. 

The conditions in which the American 
Indian must live are a reason for national 
shame—and for the national action 
President. Johnson has called upon us 
to take. 

No enlightened American can rest 
when the tubercular rate among Indians 
is six times the national average; while 
more than one-half of the Indians must 
obtain water from contaminated or po- 
tentially dangerous sources; and when 
thousands are ill-housed, ill-schooled, 
and ill-prepared for 20th-century Ameri- 
can life. . 

President Johnson has proposed a pro- 
gram to end this—and its enactment will 
mean the beginning of the end of the 
Indian’s problems. 

Essential community services such as 
water and sewer projects and decent 
housing will be provided on an enlarged 
scale, Increased Indian road construc- 
tion can end the Indian’s physical and 
cultural isolation; new jobs through ex- 
pansion of proven programs can add 
hope and dignity; and improved health 
and education programs will be tailored 
to their special needs. 

Success. cannot come overnight—for 
years of neglect leave deep scars. 

But today we embark on a hopeful 
journey—a long one to be sure, but a 
journey which will end in full citizenship 
for the American Indian. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
message be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN 
To the Congress of the United States: P 
Mississippi and Utah—the Potomac and 
the Chattahoochee—Appalachia and Shen- 
andoah ... The words of the Indian have 
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become our words—the names of our states 
and streams and landmarks. 

His myths and his heroes enrich our lit- 
erature. 

His lore colors our art and our language. 

For two centuries, the American Indian 
has been a symbol of the drama and excite- 
ment of the earliest America. 

But for two centuries, he has been an alien 
in his own land. 

Relations between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the tribes were originally in 
the hands of the War Department. Until 
1871, the United States treated the Indian 
tribes as foreign nations. 

It has been only 44 years since the United 
States affirmed the Indian's citizenship: the 
full political equality essential for human 
dignity in a democratic society. 

It has been only 22 years since Congress 
enacted the Indian Claims Act, to acknowl- 
edge the Nation’s debt to the first Ameri- 
cans for their land. 

But political equality and compensation 
for ancestral lands are not enough. The 
American Indian deserves a chance to de- 
velop his talents and share fully in the future 
of our Nation. 

There are about 600,000 Indians in Amer- 
ica today. Some 400,000 live on or near reser- 
vations in 25 States, The remaining 200,000 
have moved to our cities and towns. The 
most striking fact about the American In- 
dians today is their tragic plight: 

Fifty thousand Indian families live in un- 
sanitary, dilapidated dwellings: many in 
huts, shanties, even abandoned automobiles. 

The unemployment rate among Indians is 
nearly 40 percent—more than ten times the 
national average. 

Fifty percent of Indian schoolchildren— 
double the national average—drop out be- 
fore completing high school. 

Indian literacy rates are among the low- 
est in the Nation; the rates of sickness and 
poverty are among the highest. 

Thousands of Indians who have migrated 
into the cities find themselves untrained for 
jobs and unprepared for urban life. 

The average age of death of an American 
Indian today is 44 years; for all other Amer- 
icans, it is 65. 

The American Indian, once proud and 
free, is torn now between white and tribal 
values; between the politics and language 
of the white man and his own historic cul- 
ture. His problems, sharpened by years of de- 
feat and exploitation, neglect and inadequate 
effort, will take many years to overcome. 

But recent landmark laws—the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act—have given us an 
opportunity to deal with the persistent prob- 
lems of the American Indian. The time has 
come to focus our efforts on the plight of 
the American Indian through these and the 
other laws passed in the last few years. 
No enlightened Nation, no responsible gov- 
ernment, no progressive people can sit idly 
by and permit this shocking situation to 
continue. 

I propose a new goal for our Indian pro- 
grams: A goal that ends the old debate about 
“termination” of Indian programs and 
stresses self-determination; a goal that erases 
old attitudes of paternalism and promotes 
partnership self-help. 

Our goal must be: 

A standard of living for the Indians equal 
to that of the country as a whole. 

Freedom of Choice: An opportunity to 
remain in their homelands, if they choose, 
without surrendering their dignity; an op- 
portunity to move to the towns and cities of 
America, if they choose, equipped with the 
skills to live in equality and dignity. 

Full participation in the life of modern 
America, with a full share of economic op- 
portunity and social justice. 

I propose, in short, a policy of maximum 
choice for the American Indian: a policy ex- 
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pressed in programs of self-help, self-devel- 
opment, self-determination. 

To start toward our goal in Fiscal 1969, 
I recommend that the Congress appropriate 
one-half a billion dollars for programs 
targeted at the American Indian—about 10 
percent more than Fiscal 1968. 


STRENGTHENED FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


In the past four years, with the advent 
of major new programs, several agencies 
have undertaken independent efforts to 
help the American Indian. Too often, there 
has been too little coordination between 
agencies; and no clear, unified policy 
which applied to all. 

To launch an undivided, Government- 
wide effort in this area, I am today issuing 
an Executive Order to establish a National 
Council on Indian Opportunity. 

The Chairman of the Council will be the 
Vice President who will bring the problems 
of the Indians to the highest levels of Gov- 
ernment. The Council will include a cross 
section of Indian leaders, and high govern- 
ment officials who have programs in this 
field: 

The Secretary of the Interior, who has 
primary responsibility for Indian Affairs. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, whose pro- 
grams affect thousands of Indians. 

The Secretary of Commerce, who can 
help promote economic development of In- 
dian lands. 

The Secretary of Labor, whose manpower 
programs can train more Indians for more 
useful employment. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who can help Indian communities 
with two of their most pressing needs— 
health and education. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, who can bring better housing to 
Indian lands. 

The Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, whose programs are already 
operating in several Indian communities. 

The Council will review Federal programs 
for Indians, make broad policy recommenda- 
tions, and ensure that programs reflect the 
needs and desires of the Indian people. Most 
important, I have asked the Vice President, 
as Chairman of the Council, to make certain 
that the American Indian shares fully in all 
our federal programs. 


SELF-HELP AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


The greatest hope for Indian progress lies 
in the emergence of Indian leadership and 
initiative in solving Indian problems. In- 
dians must have a voice in making the plans 
and decisions in programs which are impor- 
tant to their daily life. 

Within the last few months we have seen 
a new concept of community development— 
a concept based on self-help—work success- 
fully among Indians. Many tribes have begun 
to administer activities which Federal agen- 
cies had long performed in their behalf: 

On the Crow Creek, Lower Brule, and Fort 
Berthold reservations in the Dakotas and on 
reservations in several other states, imagina- 
tive new work-experience programs, operated 
by Indians themselves, provide jobs for In- 
dlans once totally dependent on welfare. 

The Warm Springs Tribes of Oregon ran an 
extensive program to repair flood damage on 
their reservation. 

The Oglala Sioux of South Dakota and the 
Zunis of New Mexico are now contracting to 
provide law enforcement services for their 
communities. 

The Navajos—who this year celebrate the 
100th anniversary of their peace treaty with 
the United States—furnish many community 
services normally provided by the Federal 
government, either through contract or with 
funds from their own Treasury. 

Passive acceptance of Federal service is 
giving way to Indian involvement. More than 
ever before, Indian needs are being identi- 
fied from the Indian viewpoint—as they 
should be. 
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This principle is the key to progress for 
Indians—just as it has been for other Ameri- 
cans. If we base our programs upon it, the 
day will come when the relationship between 
Indians and the Government will be one of 
full partnership—not dependency. 

EDUCATION 

The problems of Indian education are 
legion: 

Ten percent of American Indians over 
age 14 have had no schooling at all. 

Nearly 60 percent have less than an eighth 
grade education. 

Half of our Indian children do not finish 
high school today. 

Even those Indians attending school are 
plagued by language barriers, by isolation 
in remote areas, by lack of a tradition of 
academic achievement, 

Standard schooling and vocational training 
will not be enough to overcome the educa- 
tional difficulties of the Indians. More inten- 
sive and imaginative approaches are needed. 

The legislation enacted in the past four 
years gives us the means to make the special 
effort now needed in Indian education: The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
the Education Professions Development 
Act, the Vocational Education Act, and the 
Higher Education Act. 

The challenge is to use this legislation 
creatively. 

I have directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 

To work together to make these programs 
responsive to the needs of Indians. 

To develop a concentrated effort in Indian 
education with State and local agencies. 
This is critical if the two-thirds of Indian 
school children in non-Indian public schools 
are to get the special help they sorely need. 


Pre-school programs 


In the past few years we as a Nation have 
come to recognize the irreplaceable impor- 
tance of the earliest years in a child’s life. 
Pre-school education and care—valuable for 
all children—are urgently needed for Indian 
children. 

We must set a goal to enroll every four and 
five-year-old Indian child in a pre-school 
program by 1971. 

For 1969, I am requesting funds to: 

Make the Head Start Program available to 
10,000 Indian children. 

Establish, for the first time, kindergartens 
for 4,500 Indian youngsters next September. 

To encourage Indian involvement in this 
educational process, I am asking the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to assure that each of 
these kindergartens employ local Indian 
teacher aides as well as trained teachers. 


Federal Indian schools 


Since 1961, we have undertaken a substan- 
tial program to improve the 245 Federal In- 
dian schools, which are attended by over 
50,000 children, That effort is now half com- 
pleted. It will continue. 

But good facilities are not enough. 

I am asking the Secretary of the Interior, 
in cooperation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to establish a model 
community school system for Indians. These 
schools will: 

Have the finest teachers, familiar with 
Indian history, culture and language. 

Feature an enriched curriculum, special 
guidance and counseling programs, modern 
instruction materials, and a sound program 
to teach English as a second language. 

Serve the local Indian population as a 
community center for activities ranging from 
adult education classes to social gatherings. 

To reach this goal, I propose that the 
Congress appropriate $5.5 million to attract 
and hold talented and dedicated teachers 
at Indian schools and to provide 200 addi- 
tional teachers and other professionals to 
enrich instruction, counseling and other 


programs. 
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To help make the Indian school a vital 
part of the Indian community, I am direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
Indian school boards for Federal Indian 
Schools. School board members—selected by 
their communities—will receive whatever 
training is necessary to enable them to carry 
out their responsibilities. 


Higher education 


Indian youth must be given more oppor- 
tunities to develop their talents fully and 
to pursue their ambitions free of arbitrary 
barriers to learning and employment. They 
must have a chance to become professionals: 
doctors, nurses, engineers, managers and 
teachers. 

For the young Indian of today will even- 
tually become the bridge between two cul- 
tures, two languages, and two ways of life. 

Therefore, we must open wide the doors 
of career training and higher education to 
all Indian students who qualify. 

To reach this goal: 

I am requesting $3 million in Fiscal 1969 
for college scholarship grants, to include for 
the first time living allowances for Indian 
students and their families to help capable 
young Indians meet the costs of higher 
education. 

I am asking the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make a special and 
sustained effort to assure that our regular 
scholarship and loan programs are available 
in Indian high school graduates. 

I am asking the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to establish a special 
Upward Bound program for Indian high 
school students. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


The health level of the American Indian is 
the lowest of any major population group in 
the United States: 

The infant mortality rate among Indians is 
34.5 per 1,000 births—12 points above the 
National average. 

The incidence of tuberculosis among In- 
dians and Alaska natives is about five times 
the National average. 

More than half of the Indians obtain water 
from contaminated or potentially dangerous 
sources, and use waste disposal facilities that 
are grossly inadequate. 

Viral infections, pneumonia, and mal- 
nutrition—all of which contribute to chronic 
ill health and mental retardation—are com- 
mon among Indian children. 

We have made progress. Since 1963: 

The infant death rate has declined 21 
percent. 

Deaths from tuberculosis are down 29 
percent. 

The number of outpatient visits to clinics 
and health centers rose 16 percent. 

But much more remains to be done. 

I propose that the Congress increase 
health programs for Indians by about ten 
percent, to $112 million in Fiscal 1969, with 
special emphasis on child health programs. 

But if we are to solve Indian health prob- 
lems, the Indian pecple themselves must im- 
prove their public health and family health 
practices. This will require a new effort to 
involve Indian families in a crusade for better 
health. 

Recent experience demonstrates that In- 
dians have been successful in working side by 
side with health professionals: 

They have organized tribal health com- 
mittees to review Indian health problems and 
design programs for solving them. 

They have launched new programs in sani- 
tation, mental health, alcoholism, and acci- 
dent control. 

A cooperative Indian-government project 
to provide safe water and disposal systems for 
44,000 Indians and Alaska native families has 
proved successful. For every Federal dollar 
spent, Indian Americans have contributed 
another 40 cents in labor, materials and 
actual funds. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare to build a “commu- 
nity participation” component into every 
Federal health program for Indians which 
lends itself to this approach. 

Essential to this effort will be a large, well- 
trained corps of community health aides 
drawn from the Indian population: nursing 
assistants, health record clerks, medical- 
social aides and nutrition workers. These 
community health aides can greatly assist 
professional health workers in bringing 
health services to Indian communities. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate funds to train and employ more than 
600 new community Indian health aides in 
the Public Health Service. 

These aides will serve nearly 200,000 In- 
dians and Alaska natives in their home com- 
munities, teaching sound health practices 
to the Indian people in several critical 
fields: pre-natal health, child care, home 
sanitation and personal hygiene. 

Our goal is first to narrow, then to close 
the wide breach between the health stand- 
ards of Indians and other Americans, But 
before large investments in Federally-spon- 
sored health services can pay lasting divi- 
dends, we must build a solid base of Indian 
community action for better health. 


JOBS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The plight of the Indians gives grim tes- 
timony to the devastating effects of unem- 
ployment on the individual, the family, and 
the community: 

Nearly 40 percent of the labor force on 
Indian lands is chronically unemployed, 
compared with a national unemployment 
rate of 3.5 percent. 

Of the Indians who do work, a third are 
underemployed in temporary or seasonal 
jobs. 

Fifty percent of Indian families have cash 
incomes below $2,000 a year; 75 percent have 
incomes below $3,000. 

With rare exception, Indian communities 
are so underdeveloped that there is little, 
if any, opportunity for significant social or 
economic progress. 

Two percent of all the land in the United 
States is Indian land. Indian lands are about 
the size of all the New England States and a 
small slice of New York. But many of their 
resources—oil, gas, coal, uranium, timber, 
water—await development. 

The economic ills of Indian areas can have 
a major impact upon neighboring regions as 
well. It is not only in the best interests of 
the Indians, but of the entire Nation, to ex- 
pand Indian economic opportunity. 

Jobs 

Special employment programs have been 
established to help meet the needs of Indians. 
In 1967 alone, more than 10,000 men and 
women received training and other help to 
get jobs under the Indian Bureau's pro- 
grame—double the number served four years 
ago. These programs: 

Provide all-expenses-paid training and 
placement for Indian adults. 

Develop projects in cooperation with pri- 
vate industry, in which families prepare 
together for the transition from welfare 
dependency to useful, productive work. 

To meet the increasing demand, I propose 
that the Indian Vocational Training Program 
be expanded to the full authorization of $25 
million in Fiscal 1969—mnearly double the 
funds appropriated last year. 

In the State of the Union message, I pro- 
posed a 25 percent increase—to $2.1 billion— 


in our manpower training programs for Fis- 
cal 1969. 


As a part of this effort, I have asked the 
Secretary of Labor to expand the Concen- 
trated Employment Program to include In- 
dian reservations. 

Area development 

The economic development of potentially 
productive Indian areas suffers from a lack 
of base capital to permit Indians to take 
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advantage of sound investment opportuni- 
ties and to attract private capital. 

The Indian Resources Development Act, 
now pending before Congress, contains pro- 
visions to spark this kind of investment. 

The central feature of this Act is an au- 
thorization of $500 million for an Indian 
loan guaranty and insurance fund and for a 
direct loan revolving fund. 

These funds would: 

Provide the foundation for the economic 
development of Indian lands. 

Encourage light industry to locate on or 
near Indian reservations. 

Permit better development of natural re- 
sources. 

Encourage development of the tourist po- 
tential on many reservations, 

The Indian Resources Development Act 
would also permit the issuance of Federal 
corporate charters to Indian tribes or groups 
of Indians. This charter gives them the 
means to compete with our communities in 
attracting outside investment. 

I urge the Congress to enact this program 
for the economic development of Indian re- 
sources. 


Roads for economic development 


Without an adequate system of roads to 
link Indian areas with the rest of our Nation, 
community and economic development, In- 
dian self-help programs, and even education 
cannot go forward as rapidly as they should. 

Large areas inhabited by Indians are vir- 
tually inaccessible. For example, on the vast 
Navajo-Hopi area there are only 30 percent 
as many miles of surfaced roads per 1,000 
square miles as in rural areas of Arizona and 
New Mexico, 

The woefully inadequate road systems in 
Indian areas must be improved. Good roads 
are desperately needed for economic develop- 
ment. And good roads may someday enable 
the Indian people to keep their young chil- 
dren at home, instead of having to send them 
to far-away boarding schools. 

I propose an amendment to the Federal 
Highway Act increasing the authorization 
for Indian road construction to $30 million 
annually beginning in Fiscal 1970. 

ESSENTIAL COMMUNITY SERVICES 
Housing 


Most Indian housing is far worse than the 
housing in many slums of our large cities. 

To begin our attack on the backlog of sub- 
standard housing: 

I have asked the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to increase Indian home 
construction by an additional 1,000 units this 
coming year, for a total of 2,500 annually. 

I propose that the Congress double the 
Fiscal 1968 appropriations—to $6 million in 
1969—for a broad home improvement pro- 
gram. 

These steps are a strong start toward im- 
proving living conditions among Indians, 
while we deal with the underlying causes of 
inadequate housing. But the present housing 
law is too rigid to meet the special needs and 
conditions of our Indian population. 

I am therefore submitting legislation to 
open the door for more Indians to receive 
low-cost housing aid, and to extend the loan 
programs of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to tribal lands. 

In addition: 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment will review construction stand- 
ards for Indian homes to ensure flexibility in 
design and construction of Indian housing. 

The Secretaries of the Interior and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development will explore new 
low-cost techniques of construction suitable 
to a stepped-up Indian housing program. 

Community action 


Programs under the Economic Opportunity 
Act have improved morale in Indian com- 
munities. They have given tribes new oppor- 
tunities to plan and carry out social and 
economic projects. Community action pro- 
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grams, particularly Head Start, deserve strong 
support. 

I am asking the Congress to provide $22.7 
million in Fiscal 1969 for these important 
efforts. 

Water and sewer projects 

Shorter life expectancy and higher infant 
mortality among Indians are caused in large 
part by unsanitary water supplies and con- 
tamination from unsafe waste disposal. 

The Federal Government has authority to 
join with individual Indians to construct 
these facilities on Indian lands. The govern- 
ment contributes the capital. The Indian 
contributes the labor. 

To step up this program, I recommend that 
the Congress increase appropriations for safe 
water and sanitary waste disposal facilities 
by 30 percent—jrom $10 million in Fiscal 
1968 to $13 million in Fiscal 1969. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 
A biil of rights for Indians 

In 1934, Congress passed the Indian Re- 
organization Act, which laid the groundwork 
for democratic self-government on Indian 
reservations. This Act was the forerunner 
of the tribal constitutions—the charters of 
democratic practice among the Indians. 

Yet few tribal constitutions include a bill 
of rights for individual Indians. The basic 
individual rights which most Americans en- 
joy in relation to their government— 
enshrined in the Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution of the United States—are not safe- 
guarded for Indians in relation to their 
tribes. 

A new Indian Rights Bill is pending in the 
Congress. It would protect the individual 
rights of Indians in such matters as freedom 
of speech and religion, unreasonable search 
and seizure, a speedy and fair trial, and the 
right to habeas corpus. The Senate passed 
an Indian Bill of Rights last year. I urge the 
Congress to complete action on that Bill of 
Rights in the current session. 

In addition to providing new protection 
for members of tribes, this bill would remedy 
another matter of grave concern to the 
American Indian. 

Fifteen years ago, the Congress gave to the 
States authority to extend their criminal 
and civil jurisdictions to include Indian 
reservations—where jurisdiction previously 
was in the hands of the Indians themselves. 

Fairness and basic democratic principles 
require that Indians on the affected lands 
have a voice in deciding whether a State will 
assume legal jurisdiction on their land. 

I urge the Congress to enact legislation 
that would provide for tribal consent before 
such extensions of jurisdiction take place. 


OFF-RESERVATION INDIANS 


Most of us think of Indians as living in 
their own communities—geographically, so- 
cially and psychologically remote from the 
main current of American life. 

Until World War II, this was an accurate 
picture of most Indian people. Since that 
time, however, the number of Indians living 
in towns and urban centers has increased to 
200,000. 

Indians in the towns and cities of our 
country have urgent needs for education, 
health, welfare, and rehabilitation services, 
which are far greater than that of the gen- 
eral population. 

These needs can be met through Federal, 
State and local programs. I am asking the 
new Council on Indian Opportunity to study 
this problem and report to me promptly on 
actions to meet the needs of Indians in our 
cities and towns. 

ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS 

The land rights of the native people of 
Alaska—the Aleuts, Eskimos and Indians— 
have never been fully or fairly defined. 

Eighty-four years ago, Congress protected 
the Alaska natives in the use and occupancy 
of their lands. But then, and again when 
Alaska was given statehood, Congress re- 
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served to itself the power of final decision 
on ultimate title. 

It remains our unfinished task to state in 
law the terms and conditions of settlement, 
so that uncertainty can be ended for the 
native people of Alaska. 

Legislation is now pending to resolve this 
issue. I recommend prompt action on legis- 
lation to: 

Give the native people of Alaska title to 
the lands they occupy and need to sustain 
their villages, 

Give them rights to use additional lands 
and water for hunting, trapping and fishing 
to maintain their traditional way of life, if 
they so choose. 

Award them compensation commensurate 
with the value of any lands taken from them. 
THE FIRST AMERICANS 

The program I propose seeks to promote 
Indian development by improving health and 
education, encouraging long-term economic 
growth, and strengthening community insti- 
tutions. 

Underlying this program is the assumption 
that the Federal government can best be a 
responsible partner in Indian progress by 
treating the Indian himself as a full citizen, 
responsible for the pace and direction of his 
development. 

But there can be no question that the 
government and the people of the United 
States have a responsibility to the Indians. 

In our efforts to meet that responsibility, 
we must pledge to respect fully the dignity 
and the uniqueness of the Indian citizen. 

That means partnership—not paternalism. 

We must affirm the right of the first Ameri- 
cans to remain Indians while exercising their 
rights as Americans. 

We must affirm their right to freedom of 
choice and self-determination. 

We must seek new ways to provide federal 
assistance to Indians—with new emphasis 
on Indian self-help and with respect for In- 
dian culture. 

And we must assure the Indian people that 
it is our desire and intention that the special 
relationship between the Indian and his 
government grow and flourish. 

For, the first among us must not be last. 

I urge the Congress to affirm this policy 
and to enact this program. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 6, 1968. 


THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE ARTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks there has been much criticism of 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Questions have been uttered 
as to what is their importance in today’s 
society. We have been told, for example, 
the arts should take a back seat to other 
more pressing matters and that Gov- 
ernment support of the arts and human- 
ities is a luxury which we can do with- 
out. 

I am pleased to report to the Senate 
that such an opinion is not shared by 
many in our country. There has recently 
been. established an organization called 
the Business Committee for the Arts. 
This organization is made up of business 
leaders throughout the country who be- 
lieve that one of the roles of the modern 
corporation should be the fostering of 
artistic endeavors, both through direct 
support and by creating an. understand- 
ing of the value of those endeavors. 

The Business Committee for the Arts 
has brought together outstanding mem- 
bers of the business world who are known 
for their interest in the arts. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
breakdown of the committees, officers, 
board of directors, and the executive. 
committee. f 

There being no objection, the list was. 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS, INC. 

OFFICERS 

Chairman: C. Douglas Dillon. 

President: G. A. McLellan.* 

Vice President: Herbert P. Patterson.** 

Secretary: H. Bruce Palmer. 

Assistant Secretary: Martha Gerken.* 

Treasurer: Devereux C. Josephs. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Term expires in 1971) 

Roger M. Blough, C. Douglas Dillon, Kath- 
arine Graham, Devereux C. Josephs, Gavin K. 
MacBain, H. Bruce Palmer, David Rockefeller, 
Frank Stanton. 

(Term expires in 1970) 

Walter Annenberg, Hedley W. Donovan, 
Arnold Gingrich, Robert V. Hansberger, Ga- 
briel Hauge, Edgar F. Kaiser, Rudolph A, 
Peterson, Robert W. Sarnoff. 

(Term expires in 1969) 

Hoyt Ammidon, Alexander H. Galloway, 
Arthur L. Harris, Henry J. Heinz II, George 
M. Irwin, J. Irwin Miller, Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., (Vacancy). 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

C. Douglas Dillon, H. Bruce Palmer, Dey- 
ereux C. Josephs. 

* Staff, Business Committee for the Arts, 
Inc. 

** Executive Vice President, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, N.A. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, even more in- 
teresting is the breakdown of the indus- 
tries which comprise the membership of 
the Business Committee for the Arts, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMBERS, BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE 


ARTS 
(By business or industry) 

Airlines and aircraft 2 
AUTOMOTIVE ee aan eee ee, 2 
Banking and investments 16 
Chemicals and drugs 1 
e e AE a O 3 
Manufacturing: 

Electrical and office machines 4 

DOLE | RSet 9 Sea AOR CARE Ss SS 1 

Machinery and motors 4 

Paper and containers 2 
DEGREE Boa one ae HE eS 3 
Newspapers and publishing. ____________ 10 
Oil and gas T 
na) pea te ae ie EEEN A e BARA ed Pi, 1 
Real estate and architecture 4 
Communications: Radio, television, mo- 

tion pictures, telephone 5 
T ˙ rae ae 1 
Wholesale and retail: 

Clothing and dry goods 4 

T 4 

o 1 

R 2 
Missen ees ae 4 

CCC —— eee ee 81 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Busi- 
ness Committee for the Arts will seek to 
encourage the interest of business and 
industry in supporting the arts and sug- 
gest ways which such support could be 
expressed. It plans to develop a four- 
page newsletter which will report on all 
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aspects of the arts and will be mailed on 
a quarterly basis to some 5,000 business 
leaders throughout the Nation. The Busi- 
ness Committee for the Arts will also 
support conferences, have a speakers 
bureau, provide for indepth research on 
artistic problems, and in general pub- 
licize the interchange which does develop 
when business and art are working hand 
in hand. 

An article by Howard Taubman, en- 
titled “Business Aid to Arts,” was pub- 
lished recently in the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS Am TO ArTs: INCREASED SENSITIVITY 
AND SOPHISTICATION NEEDED IF EFFORTS ARE 
To Have VALUE 


(By Howard Taubman) 


The movement to mobilize business sup- 
port for the arts is quickening. With the 
formation of the Business Committee for the 
Arts, a national advisory group of corporate 
executives under the chairmanship of 
Douglas Dillon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, it will gain added momentum. 
Many business contributions, whether of 
money, services or enthusiasm, will be use- 
ful, and some will be wholly admirable. But 
unless there is an increase in sensitivity and 
sophistication, there will be undertakings of 
dubious value by sponsors who have no true 
understanding of art or who are intent only 
on self-serving projects. 

This is not a guess, I have been examining 
some of the losing entries submitted in a 
Business in the Arts competition conducted 
by Esquire magazine. It is staggering to note 
what business executives or their public rela- 
tions geniuses regarded as commendable cul- 
tural programs. 

A number of companies sought to capitalize 
on a name or symbol. A life insurance en- 
terprise bearing the name of a famous 18th- 
century American thought that it was doing 
its duty toward fine art by commissioning a 
series of oil paintings of its eponymous hero. 
Another firm was ready for a laurel wreath 
because it set up on company premises a 
museum of sorts named after the renowned 
American who graces the corporate title. 


A BOW TO RAW MATERIALS 


Several companies wanted kudos for their 
patronage of artistic use of their product or, 
even more astonishingly, of the raw materials 
from which their products were made. A 
lumber company took pride in its support of 
an art exhibition of objects made of wood, 
and a metal company thought it merited an 
award because it acquired some sculpture 
executed in aluminum. Wood and aluminum, 
of course, are valid materials for sculpture, 
but somehow the judges were not convinced 
that sculpture was the sponsors’ real con- 
cern, 

All of these companies undertook projects 
of some scope. What is one to think of a firm 
that wants a pat on the head for holding a 
photography competition for employes? Or 
of a department store that is, puffed up be- 
cause it has opened an art gallery whose pur- 
pose is to sell and collect commissions? Or 
of a bank that expects recognition as a patron 
for donating a $100 bond to the winner of a 
contest to name a baby elephant at a local 
2002 

Arnold Ginrich, publisher of Esquire, which 
this year will again make awards for note- 
worthy business support to the arts, is hope- 
ful that there will be fewer silly or com- 
placent submissions among the entries that 
must be in by the end of this month. He 
points with satisfaction to the quality of 
the contributions made by last year’s 
winners. 
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Among them were companies whose deeds 
have gained nationwide attention, like 
Texaco’s continuing sponsorship of the 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, the Jos. P. 
Schlitz Brewing Company’s support of free 
New York Philharmonic concerts in the parks 
of New York and Milwaukee and Macy’s un- 
remitting emphasis in its ads on cultural at- 
tractions. 

NOTEWORTHY EFFORTS 


There were impressive winners from unex- 
pected quarters for programs of special value. 
The Fayette Bank and Trust Company of 
Uniontown, Pa., brought art of uncommon 
quality to its community. The El Paso Prod- 
ucts Company in Odessa, Tex., made a spe- 
cial effort in its area for good music, and the 
Columbus National Bank in Providence 
backed a series of family concerts by the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic in communities 
not otherwise reached by live symphonic 
music. 

Obviously even the companies with laud- 
able programs for support of the arts hope 
for public approval, and there is nothing 
wrong in such a hope, provided the program 
itself has substantial quality. Indeed, Mr. 
Gingrich and Esquire are pleased to be com- 
mended for their interest, and they deserve 
it if they help to promote worthy standards. 

One comes away from a conversation with 
Mr. Gingrich convinced that he is stimulated 
by the challenge he has set himself—to help 
rally business support for the arts. He re- 
marks that current corporate giving in this 
area is less than $25-million a year. He sees 
no reason why this sum could not be mul- 
tiplied many times within a few years if a 
majority of corporations, rather than the tiny 
minority that now gives for this purpose, 
joins the parade. It will certainly have to be 
if the performing and visual arts are to be 
capable of meeting the expanding demands 
of a public that grows steadily in numbers 
and sophistication. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I commend 
the businessmen who have had foresight 
to form the Business Committee for the 
Arts, Inc. I believe that this undertaking 
is a laudible one and wish them all suc- 
cess. It demonstrates that contrary to 
popular myth there is a feeling for the 
esthetic in the business world. I only 
hope that their efforts will grow and be 
even more fruitful. 


ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in March 
1965, I proposed a $350,000 budget 
amendment to the Department of the 
Interior appropriation bill to provide for 
headquartering in southern Maryland a 
wildlife research project “to save from 
extinction rare and endangered Amer- 
ican wildlife species.” 

The program has advanced in the few 
years that it has been in existence and 
promises tremendous conservation divi- 
dends. Each year I have reported to the 
Senate the progress of the program. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart Udall, Di- 
rector John Gottschalk, of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and Dr. 
Ray Erickson, director of the project, 
and his staff have made a dream a reali- 
ty. It is entirely possible that release to 
the wild of an endangered species reared 
in captivity will be made this year. 

Instead of presenting my annual re- 
port on the project this year, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record the text of a speech made at the 
North American Wildlife Conference, in 
Houston, by Dr. Erickson. The able Dr. 
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Erickson outlines plans, hopes, and ac- 
complishment of the project. It should 
be of interest to all Members and Amer- 
ican citizens everywhere. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A FEDERAL RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR 
ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 


(By Ray C. Erickson, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erties and Wildlife, Patuxent Wildlife Re- 
search Center, Laurel, Md.) 

The Endangered Wildlife Research Sta- 
tion was established by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife in 1965 for the sclen- 
tific study and propagation of threatened 
wildlife species of the United States. It was 
designed to give special attention to those 
severely decimated or declining species whose 
future could not be assured by existing man- 
agement methods. Its two-fold objectives are: 
(1) to obtain needed information on the 
distributional, behavioral, ecological, physio- 
logical, genetic, and pathological character- 
istics of threatened species in the wild so 
as to identify and evaluate limiting factors 
and find means of correcting them, (2) to 
maintain captive populations of these wild- 
life species for study and for the production 
of suitable stock needed to restore or bolster 
populations in the wild. 

The vesting of a research facility with a 
responsibility solely for the technical investi- 
gation and propagation of rare and endan- 
gered species is intended to assure a con- 
tinuity of factfinding effort and attention 
to the needs of this important group of wild- 
life. Just as no single factor has been re- 
sponsible for the decline of most of the spe- 
cies and subspecies that have become en- 
dangered or extinct, so it is recognized that 
no single remedy is likely to alter such trends 
in the future, Preservation and management 
of habitats, enforcement of protective regu- 
lations, and development of an informed and 
Sympathetic public, have been important. 
These measures surely have prevented the 
complete disappearance of species which oth- 
erwise would have been lost, They have not, 
however, been adequate to cause a reversal 
of the downward trend or increase to safer 
numbers for some species. 

The creation of this research and propa- 
gation program offers a means of launch- 
ing a coordinated effort to obtain the needed 
facts about the animals, themselves, and 
about environmental changes which may 
have brought about their decline. It also al- 
lows the assembling in one place of breed- 
ing stock of threatened wildlife species for 
intensive study. 


SITE SELECTION FACTORS 


The decision to headquarter this new Sta- 
tion at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Cen- 
ter near Laurel, Maryland, was based upon 
a combination of advantages which sur- 
passed those of any other location for the 
contemplated program. The mild climate 
characterized by long growing seasons and 
moderate winters with little drifting or per- 
sistent snow permits most wildlife to be 
kept outdoors most or all of each year, there- 
by reducing expenditures for heated and 
artificially lighted indoor quarters which 
otherwise would be necessary for the less 
hardy animals. A host of scientists in rele- 
vant disciplines are conveniently located for 
consultation and cooperative approaches to 
technical problems. The poultry science staffs 
of the National Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter and the University of Maryland, and vari- 
ous animal pathology specialists of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology at Walter 
Reed Hospital, are less than 20 miles from 
Patuxent. Three major zoos are less than 
200 miles away, and the experience of their 
staffs in solving problems of holding animals 
in captivity has been and will continue to 
be called upon, 
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The superior reference facilities of the 
Library of Congress, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and other important libraries are 
nearby. The skin, skeleton, and other bio- 
logical specimen collections of the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum are readily available and 
often utilized. And last, yet important in 
the choice of location, were the immediate 
availability of a 355-acre tract of well 
drained agricultural land as well as the sup- 
porting scientific and maintenance staff, 
offices and laboratories at the Patuxent Re- 
search Center. Although located between 
the two metropolitan areas of Baltimore 
and Washington, the Station derives a sub- 
stantial degree of isolation m rural sur- 
roundings at its location among lightly de- 
veloped properties of the large Fort Meade 
Military Reservation to the north and the 
Agricultural Research Center to the south. 

The Patuxent Center is well suited to pur- 
sue the contemplated laboratory research 
and propagation objectives of the endan- 
gered wildlife research program. Some 
species, however, may have special require- 
ments or limited tolerance for the Maryland 
climate, soils, water or other factors. Adapta- 
tions to meet their needs locally might be 
possible only at great expense (Erickson 
1966). Therefore, as development of the pri- 
mary Station nears completion, hopefully in 
about 10 years, several smaller substations 
may be established in areas with different 
climate and physical qualities to accommo- 
date those kinds of wildlife which require 
these conditions. Prospective regions for 
substations include a site in the Gulf States 
for tropical and subtropical species, in the 
southwestern States for desert types, and 
in Hawaii for oceanic and tropical island 
forms. Placement of these substations on 
national wildlife refuges or other suitable 
Federally owned properties would be ad- 
vantageous, although generous offers of 
joint use of privately owned lands have been 
received and will be carefully considered. 


STATION ORGANIZATION 


This Station is supervised by the Assistant 
Director for Endangered Wildlife Research 
of the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center. 
The administrative and technical organiza- 
tion of the Station activities separate nat- 
urally into three Sections representing inter- 
related, yet divergent, fields, namely, Ecol- 
ogy, Propagation, and Laboratory Investi- 
gations, These administratively distinct, al- 
though correlated Sections, are organized to 
conduct studies designed both to provide 
direct answers for wildlife management and 
to learn more about the inherent behavior 
and the physical characteristics of declin- 
ing species. 

Section of Ecology. This Section is the 
field arm of the Station, staffed by research 
biologists to study threatened species wher- 
ever they occur in the wild. They undertake 
or participate in surveys to determine status 
and distribution, investigate the ecology, 
behavior, and physical characteristics, and, 
on the basis of research findings, devise 
management methods to improve the secu- 
rity of rare and endangered species. In addi- 
tion, they assist in the location of animals 
in the wild for appropriate management on 
their present location and for obtaining 
stock for captive propagation. They evalu- 
ate candidate release areas, determine the 
most effective methods, times, and places to 
release stock, and undertake follow-up ob- 
servations to determine the fates of trans- 
plantings. They make a special effort to 
achieve close cooperation and coordination 
with conservation agencies and organizations 
within their geographical areas of responsi- 
bility. 

The assignment of biologists to research 
upon threatened species is an extension of 
the well known monographic studies of the 
whooping crane (Grus americana), ivory- 
billed woodpecker (Campephilus p. princi- 
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palis), and California condor (Gymnogyps- 
californianus), and other endangered species 
sponsored by the National Audubon Society 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and other agencies. As with these 
earlier studies, it is apparent that by assign- 
ing a scale of priorities to species or groups 
of species needing attention, this effort is 
being directed into subjects likely to yield 
the most urgently needed answers. The Bu- 
reau’s “Redbook” of Rare and Endangered 
Fish and Wildlife of the United States (1966) 
is the basic reference for establishing species 
research priorities. 

Of the six biologists now in this Section, 
two are gathering information on approxi- 
mately 20 threatened forms in Hawaii. Dur- 
ing the past year, W. E. Banko, stationed 
near Hilo on the “Big Island,” rediscovered 
the Maui nukupuu (Hemignathus lucidus 
afinis), which was thought to have become 
extinct about 1896. John L. Sincock, based 
at Lihue on the island of Kauai, participated 
with Hawaiian biologist Gerald Swedberg 
in the discovery of the first known breeding 
colony of Newell's Manx shearwater (Puffinus 
pufinus newelli). Messrs. Banko and Sin- 
cock are attempting to devise census meth- 
ods for the several species of endemic honey- 
creepers in Hawaiian forests and on the ad- 
joining Leeward Island chain. They are also 
giving attention to the status and distribu- 
tion of such wetland forms as the Hawaiian 
black-necked stilt (Himantopus himantopus 
knaudseni) , Hawaiian coot (Fulica americana 
alai), gallinule (Gallinula chloropus sand- 
vicensis), Hawaiian duck or koloa (Anas 
wyvilliana), and the Hawaiian goose or nene 
(Branta sandvicensis). The work is arduous 
and hazardous, entailing dangerous land- 
ings on rock-cliffed islands, remote travel 
in craggy rain forests boasting the world’s 
record for annual precipitation, and lonely 
nocturnal visits to the cinder cones or mas- 
sive lava flows of Mauna Loa and other high 
volcanos. The greater vulnerability to dec- 
imating factors of insular, as opposed to 
continental, species lends special urgency 
to their mission (Greenway 1958; MacArthur 
and Wilson 1967). In the Sespe Condor Sanc- 
tuary of the Los Padres National Forest, 
about 20 miles northwest of Los Angeles, 
Fred C. Sibley has completed a two-year 
study of the California condor. His research 
includes an evaluation of the probable ef- 
fects of dam construction and later rec- 
reational use of a reservoir on Sespe Creek 
on the survival prospects of this largest 
soaring land bird of North America. He has 
tried to locate all active condor nests and 
roosts so that they can be protected through 
enlightened regulation of oil mining activity 
and continuing improvement in the control 
of public recreational use. 

In Arizona and northern Mexico, the 
masked bobwhite (Colinus virginianus 
ridgwayi) and other endangered southwest- 
ern species are the targets of research. Roy E. 
Tomlinson is trying to locate all populations 
of this desert quail. This information will 
be shared with Mexican authorities for use 
in the preservation of a unique subspecies 
which no longer occurs in the wild in the 
United States. Other aspects of his quail 
research will be discussed later. 

The southeastern United States contain 
a host of threatened species of wildlife, so 
it is necessary that the biologist assigned 
to this region, Paul W. Sykes, Jr., concen- 
trate upon them on a priority basis. The 
Florida everglade kite (Rostrhamus sociabilis 
plumbeus), is now receiving most of his at- 
tention. Among others studied are the ivory- 
billed woodpecker (Campephilus p. princi- 
palis), dusky seaside sparrow (Ammospiza 
nigrescens), Cape Sable sparrow (Ammospiza 
mirabilis), and southern bald eagle (Hali- 
aeetus l. leucocephalus). An actual count 
of 47 kites, about double the previous maxi- 
mum count, probably was his most note- 
worthy accomplishment last year. However, 
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it is believed that this count may represent 
increased census coverage rather than a rise 
in the kite population. 

Studies of the black-footed ferret. (Mustela 
nigripes) , in South Dakota by Don K, Forten- 
bery, and by various other individuals in- 
cluding my current session colleague, Con- 
rad N. Hillman; are yielding much infor- 
mation about this unique mustelid associate 
of the black-tailed prairie dog (Cynomys 
ludovicianus). The main objective of Mr. 
Fortenbery’s efforts at this time is to de- 
velop rapid and reliable methods of sur- 
veying large areas to detect the presence of 
ferrets. The most promising method appears 
to be winter observations of ferret sign from 
an airplane, followed by closer examination 
from horseback or afoot. This information 
will be used to extend to the ferret all pos- 
sible protection wherever the control of 
prairie dogs is undertaken. The Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife does not partici- 
pate in prairie dog control in towns known 
to be occupied by black-footed ferrets, Hence, 
it is essential that a rapid survey method be 
perfected which can be used to determine 
whether ferrets are present before prairie 
dog control measures are initiated. Mean- 
while, life history studies by graduate stu- 
dents of the South Dakota Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit have been contributing 
vitally needed knowledge on the various as- 
pects of ferret biology. 

Additional biologist positions in the Sec- 
tion of Ecology will be assigned to regions 
with critical problems as rapidly as funds 
and authorization permit. Those most 
urgently needed include bolstering of our 
efforts in the Southeast, Southwest, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. The Puerto Rican parrot (Ama- 
zona vittata), and certain other birds on 
that island as well as the Virgin Islands de- 
serve prompt attention, as do the many 
unique species on Guam and the Trust Ter- 
ritories of the Pacific for which the United 
States is responsible, Studies of the status 
and factors causing the decline of such rap- 
tors as the American peregrine falcon (Falco 
peregrinus anatum), and western burrowing 
owl (Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea), are 
long overdue. 

Section of Propagation. This Section, 
headed by Glen Smart, is responsible for the 
development of breeding stocks and devising 
efficient methods of producing animals for 
release to bolster or restore wild populations. 
Species which respond favorably to manage- 
ment, and show satisfactory progress from 
serious decimation to a more secure status, 
need not be restored by releasing animals 
reared in captivity. On the other hand, 
species such as the whooping crane, which 
have had perilously low populations for the 
past 30 years despite habitat preservation 
and management for their welfare and the 
enforcement of regulations specifically for 
their protection, obviously need a helping 
hand. The masked bobwhite, which disap- 
peared from the southwestern United States 
at the turn of the century, also must receive 
aid through captive propagation if it is to be 
restored to its native range in southern 
Arizona. 

The propagation program at Patuxent is 
employing the most successful methods 
known for obtaining stock from the wild and 
for holding and producing animals in 
captivity. For species on which much infor- 
mation is lacking, methods and equipment 
are being devised. Wherever possible, pre- 
liminary experimentation with endangered 
species is avoided by substitution of tech- 
nique-testing with closely related but more 
abundant forms. For example, three races of 
sandhill cranes (Grus canadensis) are being 
utilized in order to develop methods which 
may be used with whooping cranes. Andean 
condors (Vultur gryphus) and South Amer- 
ican snail kites (Rosthrhamus s. sociabilis), 
both of which are common in South Amer- 
ica, are the “stand-ins” for the California 
condor and Florida everglade kite in propa- 
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gation research. By this method, risks of 
experimentation are limited to the more 
common species, and threatened ones receive 
the benefits. 

The role of captive propagation in the pro- 
gram for threatened wildlife is presented in 
greater detail than that of the other two 
Sections because of its more controversial 
position in wildlife management. It is looked 
upon questioningly, or even with disfavor, 
by some who dislike seeing confined animals 
and believe that wild creatures should never 
be held in captivity, or, if so, that they will 
become unsuitable for life in the wild. Others 
with equal interest in esthetic values, 
acknowledge the captive production of ani- 
mals as a useful management technique. In 
the present program, captive propagation is 
viewed not as an end, but solely as a means 
of conducting scientific study of the par- 
ticular animals and, in addition, it provides 
stock necessary for the perpetuation of cer- 
tain threatened species. Viewed in this light, 
it offers advantages and opportunities not 
otherwise available to wildlife research and 
conservation. 

Judiciously undertaken, stock has been 
obtained from the wild with little, if any, 
sacrifice to the parent breeding population 
or its productivity. Eggs have been removed 
from nests of species which readily renest, 
and a part of the clutch has been taken from 
others which customarily lose a substantial 
number of their eggs or young. Wildlife, 
hopelessly handicapped by injuries for living 
in the wild, may become productive captives, 
as histories of such famous whooping crane 
parents as “Crip,” “Josephine,” and “Rosie” 
have testified. 

Animals that can be reared successfully in 
captivity should, under proper management, 
exceed by several times their customary pro- 
ductivity in the wild. With prospects of a 
reduction in mortality to predators, disease 
and accidents, they should double, triple, or 
even quadruple their productive years. By 
removing eggs regularly as laid, the female 
usually can be induced to lay two or more 
additional clutches for mechanical incuba- 
tion. Mammal litters which often lose half 
or more of their number in the wild, experi- 
ence a much higher survival rate in captivity. 
With many long lived forms, average longev- 
ity of breeding animals in the wild may actu- 
ally be less than the age at which they would 
become most productive if they were in 
captivity. 

The holding of a variety of rare and en- 
dangered wildlife for production permits the 
highest degree of economy and efficiency in 
animal care and research on many species in 
limited space by a staff of wildlife techni- 
cians and scientists. Care procedures are con- 
stantly being improved, and with many 
individuals of each species to observe, those 
which may become unthrifty or aberrant in 
other ways are promptly detected and re- 
moved for further observation and treatment. 
The assembling at Patuxent of a variety of 
rare and endangered American wildlife, 
where observations of them can be made with 
a degree of detail and intimacy that is im- 
possible in the wild, is an incomparable 
opportunity for ornithological research, Con- 
tinuing study of taxonomic relationships of 
sandhill cranes by Dr. John W. Aldrich, re- 
search staff specialist in the Bureau’s Di- 
vision of Wildlife Research, is facilitated by 
the opportunity to make anatomical meas- 
urements and notation of other characters 
of captive specimens representing known 
breeding populations throughout their de- 
velopment. It also makes possible compari- 
sons of parent-offspring differences and other 
types of variation within populations perti- 
nent to subspecific determinations. 

Added to all of the earlier mentioned ad- 
vantages is the measure of insurance which 
this aggregation, representative of threat- 
ened species, provides against extinction in 
the event of calamitous loss of the wild 
population. This possibility is only too real 
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with birds or mammals of low numbers which 
occupy an extremely limited range during 
a part or all of each year. The danger of a 
late hurricane or an oil spill on the winter- 
ing grounds, or a severe hailstorm on about 
40 square miles of known breeding grounds, 
are constant threats to the whooping crane. 
An anthrax epizootic could annihilate or 
severely reduce the small herds of tule elk 
(Cervus nannodes), Columbian white-tailed 
deer (Odocoileus virginianus leucurus), or 
key deer (Odocoileus virginianus clavium). 
Distemper, rabies and tularemia are poten- 
tial hazards facing the blackfooted ferret. 
In our present state of incomplete knowl- 
edge, other unknown mortality factors may 
turn out to be far more serious than those 
mentioned here. 

The ultimate effects of other changes such 
as the progressive contamination of water, 
land, and food chain organisms may not be 
so readily documented, but the end result 
could be just as final. Reasons for the de- 
clines of some groups such as the eastern 
brown pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis caroli- 
nensis) along the northern Gulf Coast, the 
continuing reduction of various raptor pop- 
ulations, particularly peregrine falcons, 
throughout much of the United States, and 
other wildlife losses, are not readily explained 
but may be as permanent as those which can 
be attributed to more obvious adverse factors. 
Low populations and prolonged periods of 
adversity eventually may pass and conditions 
then become more favorable for a species, if 
only some stock survives. For example, suc- 
cessful propagation methods with passenger 
pigeons (Ectopistes migratorius) were known 
in the late 1800’s. Apparently no sustained 
effort was made to preserve a reservoir of 
captive breeding stock during their final 
decline, so their loss is permanent. This Sta- 
tion’s program is designed to provide a meas- 
ure of insurance against extinction by main- 
taining breeding stocks in captivity of as 
many endangered forms as possible, both 
birds and mammals. Its research program is 
geared to provide the necessary information 
to make it possible to restore a population 
from healthy, vigorous, pre-conditioned ani- 
mals produced in captivity even if the last 
productive ones in the wild are lost. 

Despite the foregoing arguments in favor 
of propagation as a useful tool in manage- 
ment, it is not advanced as a substitute for 
the study, preservation, or management of 
natural ecosystems, refuges, or limited sanc- 
tuary areas, protective regulations and their 
strict enforcement, or effective public infor- 
mation and education programs. Without 
suitable living space, and sufficient protec- 
tion to permit utilization of such areas 
throughout the year, the animals produced 
in captivity would have little value except as 
living exhibits dependent upon continuing 
care. There would be no place where they 
could find their year-round requirements. 
Therefore, the Endangered Wildlife Research 
Station propagation program will comple- 
ment, but will not be a substitute for, con- 
ventional, wildlife management methods. It 
is most applicable with those species whose 
response to other restoration measures have 
not been sufficient to assure their survival. 

The constant objective of the propagation 
program will be to maintain the quality of 
the stock of all species taken into captivity. 
Only healthy birds and mammals without 
apparent change in their characteristic traits 
of plumage or pelage, size, conformation, 
migratory or sedentary habits, other be- 
havior, and choice of habitat, will be re- 
leased to the wild. It is impossible with exist- 
ing knowledge to duplicate in captivity the 
many mortality factors which operate in the 
wild to maintain through natural selection 
the quality of a population or a species. A 
few individual animals raised in the absence 
of predators, rigorous climatic or habitat 
conditions, or away from other decimating 
agents, may be less well adapted to sur- 
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vive as is known to be the case with most 
game farm reared turkeys. As with genetical- 
ly inferior animals produced in the wild, 
these probably would be eliminated by nat- 
ural decimators after release. However, the 
vital considerations are intrinsic values, and 
these will be protected insofar as possible 
by avoiding inbreeding, by holding animals 
no more than one or two generations re- 
moved from the wild, and by continuous 
genetic enrichment from additional wild 
stock brought into captivity. Toward this 
end, each egg and newborn animal is perma- 
nently marked and a meticulous record kept 
of its development and pedigree. Adaptability 
of the transplanted animals to the new en- 
vironment will be enhanced by prior condi- 
tioning and acclimatization, and by releasing 
sufficient numbers of them so although nat- 
ural mortality can eliminate many, a suffi- 
cient number survive to establish a popula- 
tion. 

Among the 13 species and subspecies now 
receiving attention by the Section of Propa- 
gation are the whooping crane and three 
varieties of sandhill crane, Aleutian Canada 
goose (Branta canadensis leucopareia), tule 
(Anser albifrons gambelli) and Pacific white- 
fronted geese (Anser albifrons frontalis), 
Hawaiian goose or nene (Branta sandvicen- 
sis), South American snail kite, turkey vul- 
ture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis), and 
Andean condor. Within 10 years, it is expect- 
ed that more than 50 species, threatened 
and otherwise, will be under study at Patux- 
ent, with releases to the wild a normal, an- 
nual event. Releases of the experimental 
exotic kites, condors or other foreign species 
will not, of course, be made in the United 
States. 

The difficulties of carrying large numbers 
of a great variety of wildlife through the 
four seasons in a temperate latitude are 
being met. Losses resulting from improper 
nutrition, disease, accidents and predation 
have been experienced but are being reduced. 
Methods of inducing breeding among certain 
species about which little is known are 
being tested. It is encouraging, however, that 
no problems have been encountered to date 
which do not seem likely of solution as the 
backlog of propagation experience and re- 
search findings begin to provide the needed 
answers. 

Section of Laboratory Investigations. This 
Section will be primarily concerned with 
studies of the basic biology of threatened 
wildlife species. It will provide analytical, 
diagnostic and other consultative services 
for the other two Sections. It also will under- 
take studies of a less applied nature which 
should contribute to a more completed un- 
derstanding of the nature of those animals 
which are less successful in perpetuating 
themselves. 

The Laboratory Investigations staff, along 
with the Station's administrative compo- 
nent, will be quartered in a building for 
which final plans recently were completed. 
In addition to the administrative and staff 
offices, a library, conference room, curatorial 
and scientific collections room, and other 
miscellaneous utility space, the building will 
contain pathology, nutrition, and physiology 
laboratories. This Section will utilize outdoor 
enclosure facilities for certain experiments, 
and others will be undertaken in a building 
containing a series of environmental con- 
trol chambers in which reactions to varying 
humidity, temperature, light, air pressure, 
sound and other stimuli will be measured. 
Specialists will represent a variety of dis- 
eiplines such as nutrition, physiology, ge- 
netics, behavior, pathology, and veterinary 
medicine. A research veterinarian, Dr. James 
Miller, already is on the staff and the posi- 
tions of nutritionist and physiologist will 
be filled this spring. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
many, if not most, problems faced in day- 
to-day operation of the endangered wildlife 
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research program require unique skills and 
knowledge which can only be developed by 
individuals with specialized scientific back- 
grounds assigned to specific Station prob- 
lems; For example, although information ob- 
tained from related poultry studies in anat- 
omy, nutrition, anesthesia and other fields 
is useful as a starting point, such knowledge 
is insufficient to apply safely with such 
species as sandhill crane or condors. Their 
structure, nutritional requirements, and 
tolerance or susceptibility to anesthetics may 
be as different from those of domestic 
chickens (Gallus gallus) and turkeys (Melea- 
gris gallopavo) as their physical appearance 
and behavior. This fact is further borne out 
in a study of the literature on specific sub- 
jects in which informational hiatuses are 
the rule, fruitless searches commonplace, 
and cautious extrapolation often a neces- 
sity. Here, again, experimentation with more 
common, closely related animals must be 
employed to find the needed answers. 


COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 


The following sequential flow of research 
and propagation activities on behalf of 
threatened species may demonstrate the tri- 
Sectional approach of the program of the En- 
dangered Wildlife Research Station. Inten- 
sive studies of species characteristics and 
the locating and taking of breeding stock or- 
dinarily are the responsibility of the Section 
of Ecology in cooperation with personnel of 
the respective Federal, State or local wildlife 
management agencies. The Section of Propa- 
gation develops methods of safe transport to 
Patuxent, hatching, rearing and producing 
animals for release, and eventually trans- 
ports them to the release site. There, biolo- 
gists of the Section of Ecology again assume 
responsibility for arrangements with the lo- 
cal wildlife and land management authori- 
ties for the actual transplanting operation, 
for determining the best release methods, and 
for post-release observations on the fate of 
the transplant, During each step of this op- 
eration, active participation of the Section of 
Laboratory Investigations to determine phys- 
ical, psychological and behavioral normalcy, 
diagnose and treat sickness, injuries, or other 
abnormalities, solve nutritional or reproduc- 
tion problems, and improve pre-release rear- 
ing and conditioning practices, are directed 
toward avoiding the loss of extremely rare 
and valuable, or even irreplaceable, live 
specimens, and preparing them for a suc- 
cessful return to the wild. 

It has been increasingly evident that the 
preservation of most wildlife species, bird and 
mammal, resident and migratory, depends 
not only on the shared responsibility of Fed- 
eral, State and private wildlife management 
agencies and organizations, but also on the 
other signatory parties to the Migratory Bird 
Treaties, namely, Canada and Mexico. The 
unity of effort among the three Sections of 
the new Station, and the cooperative nature 
of the overall research program for endan- 
gered wildlife, is demonstrated in the ap- 
proaches being taken with three threatened 
species, namely, the masked bobwhite, Aleu- 
tian Canada goose and whooping crane. 

Masked Bobwhite. The masked bobwhite 
disappeared from its original habitat in 
southern Arizona just after the turn of the 
century, presumably due to the secondary ef- 
fects of devastation of the range by excessive 
livestock use. About 18 years ago, several 
masked bobwhites were brought back from 
Mexico to Arizona for propagation purposes, 
and in 1966, 8 descendants from this stock 
were generously given to the Endangered 
Wildlife Research Station by James and Sey- 
mour Levy of Tucson. From these birds, over 
40 young were reared in 1967. Of particular 
importance is assurance by Mexican officials 
that limited stock may be available to this 
program for genetic enrichment of the cap- 
tive breeding stock at Patuxent if it is dem- 
onstrated that wild birds can be taken with- 
out detriment to the population. 
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Meanwhile, the Station’s biologist at Tuc- 
son has been studying the characteristics of 
this quail and the only habitats it still occu- 
pies in the State of Sonora, as well as those 
in its former Arizona range. Cooperating with 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
in the choice of release sites, and in their 
enhancement by fencing to exclude livestock 
from selected areas, are biologists of the Ari- 
zona Division of Game and Fish, the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest 
Service, the Messrs. Levy, interested ranchers, 
and others. Barring losses of captive breeding 
stock, and with generally comparable pro- 
duction success this summer, the first re- 
leases to the wild may be made within a year. 

Aleutian Canada Goose. In 1962, Refuge 
Manager Robert Jones reported that a breed- 
ing population of this small Canada goose 
still occupied Buldir Island, far out on the 
Aleutian Chain (Jones 1962). Its disappear- 
ance from the other islands apparently re- 
sulted in part from predation by blue foxes 
(Alopex) which were introduced for the fur 
trade during the first three decades of this 
century. The difficulty of boat landings on 
Buldir apparently caused this island to be by- 
passed in the fox releases. 

In the summer of 1963, Bureau personnel 
of the Divisions of Wildlife Refuges and 
Wildlife Research obtained downy goslings 
from Buldir Island and they became our 
initial captive production unit. To reduce 
the risk of keeping all stock at one location, 
several geese were loaned to Carl Strutz of 
Jamestown, North Dakota. The two pairs of 
young birds subsequently produced at 
Jamestown have been transferred to Dr. S. 
Dillon Ripley and to The Wildfowl Trust to 
develop additional productive flocks and fur- 
ther reduce the risk of loss. 

At Patuxent, 23 Aleutian Canada geese 
produced by 3 breeding pairs last year, added 
to the 14 older birds on hand, within two 
or three years should produce from 50 to 
100 geese annually for restocking the Aleu- 
tian Islands. In anticipation of this even- 
tuality, the Divisions of Wildlife Refuges and 
Management Services of this Bureau are at- 
tempting to eradicate foxes from at least 
three islands so that releases can be made 
more safely when stock becomes available for 
transplanting. 

Whooping Crane. With the possible excep- 
tion of the bald eagle, the whooping crane 
is the most widely publicized example of all 
endangered North American wildlife species. 
Accounts of its annual migrations, produc- 
tion, protection, and occasional losses are re- 
ported in newspapers and magazines from 
coast to coast and in foreign periodicals. Sev- 
eral books have been written on this species 
within the past few years, and several more 
will soon appear. 

The whooping crane’s very slow increase 
from a low population of 15 in 1941, to 47 
at Aransas Refuge in 1968, interrupted by 
severe setbacks some years, symbolizes the 
recovery that is possible with many, if not 
most, wildlife species when conditions for 
their survival are improved. The protection 
which has been afforded the whooping crane 
in the Wood Buffalo National Park breeding 
grounds and on the Aransas National Wild- 
life Refuge wintering area, together with 
the great reduction in hunting casualties as 
a result of effective law enforcement and 
public education, have allowed this long- 
lived bird to triple its numbers in the past 
30 years. Although this may sound encour- 
aging, some of its optimistic quality is lost 
in the fact that the average rate of popula- 
tion gain during this period has been only 
about one bird per year. 

A proposal agreed upon in 1964 by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to obtain 
whooping crane eggs from wild nests for 
captive propagation was consummated last 
summer. This event marked the culmination 
of more than a decade of studying the popu- 
lation dynamics of this species, and more 
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than half that much time testing egg-taking 
and propagation methods with various races 
of sandhill cranes. The two wildlife agencies 
jointly planned each detail of the entire oper- 
ation. The Canadian Wildlife Service located 
the nests and organized the pick-up by heli- 
copter of one egg from each of six clutches 
of two eggs, as well as follow-up surveillance 
during which all pairs were observed back 
near their nests. Station biologists partici- 
pated in obtaining the eggs on the breeding 
grounds and transported them to the Patux- 
ent Center. 

Four cranes were reared from these eggs, 
and an additional chick from captive par- 
ents was hatched at the San Antonio Zoo 
last summer. These five chicks, plus the nine 
young whooping cranes which reached Texas 
last fall with their wild parents, yielded a 
total of 14 surviving young-of-the-year, four 
more than have reached Aransas during any 
of the 30 years since that refuge was estab- 
lished. The 12 whoopers presently in cap- 
tivity include the five youngsters and 
“Canus,” an injured bird found by Canadian 
biologists on the breeding grounds in 1964 
and now recovered, at Patuxent; a crippled 
adult pair, “Crip” and “Rosie,” at the San 
Antonio Zoo in Texas; and the four Audubon 
Park Zoo progeny of the pair, “Crip” and 
“Josephine” (the latter deceased). Both zoos 
are cooperating under signed agreements to 
assure maximum productivity of their re- 
spective stock and are being advised in that 
regard by Station biologists. The four whoop- 
ing cranes at Audubon Park Zoo, as progeny 
of “Josephine,” represent the sole surviving 
descendants of the sedentary population 
which formerly lived in the marshes of 
southwestern Louisiana, and whose genetic 
qualities may differ somewhat from those 
of their migratory counterparts. 

Because several years will elapse before last. 
year’s whooping crane chicks become sexu- 
ally mature, there should be sufficient time 
for preliminary experimental plantings of 
sandhill cranes to test the safety of release 
locations and to refine transplant methods. 
Another question which must be decided is 
the advisability of bolstering the existing 
wild population with additional released 
cranes, or attempting to implant another 
unit elsewhere within the whooping crane’s 
historical breeding range. This would be a de- 
cision for the Canadian Wildlife Service and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
in which full consideration undoubtedly 
would be given to the suggestions of other 
conservation authorities. One prediction, 
however, can be made with relative cer- 
tainty. The primary goal will be to perpetu- 
ate their characteristic twice-annual migra- 
tions between Canada and the United States. 

The long range development plans for this 
Station include a visitor center where rare 
and endangered wildlife can be viewed and 
photographed in semi-natural surroundings, 
and where preservation efforts on their be- 
half can be described. The animals used for 
this purpose will be those which will not be 
suitable or not needed for research or propa- 
gation. Being located in a major metropoli- 
tan area, the Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Center receives heavy visitation by interested 
scientists and laymen, from both this and 
foreign countries. Hence, the use and value 
of this exhibition building and grounds 
would be substantial. At the same time, the 
diversion of visitor traffic from the primary 
research and propagation facility would re- 
duce the disturbance which otherwise might: 
adversely affect its operation. 


DISCUSSION 

From the foregoing, it should be apparent 
that the task of preventing the extinction 
of certain species of North American wild- 
life is no minor one that can be accomplished 
independently by one program. It will take 
many hands, minds, and funds. The problem 
of declining species will not disappear by it- 
self. It is not unreasonable to expect that, as 
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human populations continue to increase, 
more threatened species will be added to the 
present list. At the same time, some cur- 
rently rare forms may respond favorably to 
management and improve their status. It is 
heartening to note the growing number of 
conservation organizations which are actively 
undertaking research upon and management 
of threatened species such as the unique 
Hawaiian endemic birds, California condor, 
southern bald eagle; Mexican duck (Anas 
diazi), Attwater's greater prairie chicken 
(Tympanuchus cupido attwateri), Kirtland’s 
warbler (Dendroica kirtlandii), black-footed 
ferret, and tule elk. 

Although the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife is charged by the Endangered 
Species Preservation Act of 1966 with a re- 
sponsibility to prevent the extinction of na- 
tive wildlife species of the United States, 
State and privately supported programs are 
enthusiastically welcomed. Such participa- 
tion frees Federal facilities and manpower 
for attention to other problems demanding 
attention, Sporadic, independent approaches 
to this problem usually are discouraging, at 
best. With many willing partners attacking 
problems in a well coordinated program, the 
difficulties can be reduced to manageable 
proportions, The public is ready and willing 
to support increased efforts to prevent the 
permanent disappearance of additional ele- 
ments of our rich wildlife resources. Let us 
resolve that any further losses of wildlife 
species will not result from apathy in our 
own ranks, 
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U.S. NUCLEAR SUBMARINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on the 
basis of testimony yesterday before the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, it is obvious 
that high Navy officials fear that the 
nuclear submarine fleet of the Soviet 
Union is overtaking that of the United 
States. 

I am fully aware that there is a great 
deal of national discussion on the ques- 
tion of our military problem in Vietnam. 
However, I believe it would be extremely 
dangerous for us to confuse matters of 
narrow policy with matters of overall 
preparedness. 

The superiority of our nuclear sub- 
marine fleet has been one of the bulwarks 
of our national security. These nuclear- 
missile-bearing ships are extremely mo- 
bile. Their presence is difficult to detect. 
It is impossible for the enemy to preset 
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land-based missiles on a course to destroy 
them. 

Nevertheless, testimony by Vice Adm. 
Hyman Rickover and Rear Adm, Eugene 
B, Fluckey, Assistant Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Intelligence, as reported in 
this morning's Washington Post, reveals 
that our own nuclear submarine con- 
struction has bogged down while Russia 
is building vessels that run deeper, faster, 
and quieter than ours. 

The newspaper article, written by 
Post correspondent David Hoffman, re- 
ports that while the United States has 
a 2-to-1 lead over the Soviets in nuclear 
submarine strength, funds for the con- 
struction of new submarines are being 
asked only through 1970. Meanwhile, the 
Russian production is being rapidly 
increased. 

Mr. President, I feel we must retain 
our nuclear submarine superiority as an 
essential deterrent force. And I believe 
the program of phasing out some of our 
most important nuclear submarine navy 
yards as well as the total construction 
program for this vitally important 
weapon should be reappraised in the 
light of increasing American responsi- 
bilities throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Navy WARNS OF IMPROVED RUSSIAN Suns 
(By David Hoffman) 


The Soviet Union's nuclear submarine fleet 
is rapidly overtaking that of the United 
States in quality and in quantity, the Navy 
warned yesterday. 

Whereas U.S, nuclear sub construction has 
bogged down in a morass of cost-effective- 
ness studies, Russia is building vessels that 
are running deeper, faster and quieter, Ad- 
mirals told a closed meeting of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee, 

Vice Adm. Hyman , Rickover, father of 
America’s nuclear undersea fleet, and Rear 
Adm. Eugene B. Fluckey, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations for Intelligence, briefed the 
Senators in a day-long session. The gist of 
their testimony was reported by reliable 
sources. 

Information furnished the subcommittee 
indicates the United States still has a two- 
to-one lead over the Soviet Union in nuclear 
sub strength. But funds for construction of 
new U.S. submarines are being asked only 
through fiscal 1970. 

America’s nuclear-powered undersea force 
soon after 1970 will number 101, with 60 first- 
line attack subs and 41 ballistic-missile subs. 

The Navy's concern is that while U.S. pro- 
duction is coming to a halt, Russia’s produc- 
tion is accelerating, Senators were told yes- 
terday that at least a six-year lead-time 
would be required to construct a truly new 
breed of sub, assuming that its technology 
had been mastered. 

The Soviet Union's first nuclear-powered 
subs were identified during the 1960-61 pe- 
riod by U.S. intelligence. Since then, the Rus- 
sians have launched almost 60 vessels. Navy 
sources say the Soviets now possess at least 
eight subs capable of launching ballistic mis- 
siles comparable to the U.S. Navy's Polaris. 

More than 30 additional Russian subma- 
rines, all nuclear-powered, carry long-range 
cruise missiles of the sort that sunk the 
Israeli destroyer Eilat last June. Of the 270- 
odd attack subs in the Soviet fleet, approxi- 
mately 15 are nuclear powered. 

In recent years, sources said, the cost of 
constructing one U.S, nuclear attack sub has 
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soared from about $50 million to more than 
$80 million. 

Another concern voiced by Adm. Rickover 
is that the Navy hasn't put enough organiza- 
tional emphasis on its nuclear sub program. 
The Navy maintains a three-star admiral as 
deputy chief of Naval Operations for Air but 
no DCNO of equivalent rank for submarines, 
Rickover reportedly testified. 


VIETNAM POLICY DICTATED BY 
MILITARY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
during the period from approximately 
January 6 to 19, I spent many days 
in Thailand visiting our air, military and 
naval bases in various parts of that coun- 
try; in Laos, an extremely underdevel- 
oped country which, unfortunately, may 
turn into another South Vietnam; and 
then, in particular, every area of South 
Vietnam including north of Danang, the 
central highlands and south of Saigon. 

During that period I spoke with our 
top generals including Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, deputy commander; Gen. Rob- 
ert S. Cushman, Jr., commanding the 
Marines in the Khe Sanh area and other 
enclaves where they were on the defen- 
sive and sometimes assigned to pacifica- 
tion work; and General Westmoreland. 
I might mention that Generals Abrams 
and Cushman appeared to me to be very 
superior general officers. Of course, I 
talked with intelligence officers and 
American civilians who are all over the 
place representing our various alphabeti- 
cal agencies. In late January, General 
Westmoreland and other generals in- 
formed me that Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese forces were massing around 
Khe Sanh and would seek to overrun that 
outpost a few days before the Tet lunar 
holiday. “We are ready,” said the gen- 
erals. “We have withdrawn soldiers from 
the south and from the central highlands 
and they are in reserve close to Khe 
Sanh. When the Vietcong massing to en- 
circle us attack a few days before the Tet 
lunar holiday expecting to celebrate dur- 
ing the holiday their victory in overrun- 
ning our Khe Sanh outpost, we are pre- 
pared to encircle the encirclers. It will be 
our victory instead of theirs.” That Viet- 
cong assault on Khe Sanh never oc- 
curred. Probably never will. The Viet- 
cong struck everywhere else. 

It has been evident for weeks now that 
North Vietnam Defense Minister Giap, 
victor of Dienbienphu, and VC generals 
outwitted and outgeneraled General 
Westmoreland, and the heads of our 
military intelligence and the CIA. They 
struck everywhere in South Vietnam in 
particular, invading undefended provin- 
cial capitals and in Saigon and in Hue, 
taking over 38 provincial capitals for a 
time, and even holding possession of our 
Embassy at Saigon for more than 6 hours. 
Incidentally, they freed thousands of 
prisoners jailed on order of the Saigon 
junta, recruiting or impressing thou- 
sands of young VC civilians into the VC 
forces, and the VC seized or purchased 
large quantities of rice. This was a dis- 
aster for our military in Vietnam. 

The weakness of General Westmore- 
land was clearly displayed in his failing 
to make the best use of 525,000 Amer- 
icans under his command and in as- 
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signing, for example, our best trained 
offensive fighting men to defensive hold- 
ing operations in Khe Sanh, Danang, and 
elsewhere, instead of using them in of- 
fensive operations in the Mekong Delta. 
Not only has the American pacification 
operation been destroyed but our Army 
leadership in Vietnam’ discredited—our 
generals outgeneraled. 

One of the most important princi- 
ples written into the Constitution of the 
United States by the Founding Fathers, 
the architects of that great document, 
was that civilian authority must always 
be supreme over military authority in 
this Nation. Unfortunately, we have wit- 
nessed the serious erosion of this great 
doctrine in recent years. Unfortunately, 
President Johnson seems to regard as 
sacrosanct the wishes, decisions and 
advice of the generals of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and has acceded to their views 
repeatedly in enlarging and expanding 
our involvement in the ugly civil war in 
Vietnam which President Johnson has 
made into an American air and ground 
war. 

President Eisenhower, in what has 
been termed his farewell statement, 
warned the Nation of the dangers in- 
herent in the growth of the military- 
industrial complex that has arisen in 
our Nation since World War II and the 
advent of the cold war. The Defense 
Department now spends more than $70 
billion each year, well over half of all 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 
This is a phenomenon which did not exist 
in this country prior to World War I. 

The lives of millions of Americans and 
thousands of business concerns are de- 
pendent upon decisions made daily by 
officials of the Department of Defense. 
It is of utmost importance to all Ameri- 
cans that these decisions be made wisely 
and that the ultimate responsibility con- 
cerning them be under the control of 
civilian authority. 

Secretary of Defense Clifford would be 
well advised to tell his generals and ad- 
mirals to give attention to their duties 
as leaders of our Armed Forces instead 
of sounding off on political and foreign 
policy subjects. Theirs is not the duty to 
direct the foreign policy of our country. 
The Founding Fathers in 1787 antici- 
pated what a great 20th-century French 
statesman, Clemenceau, would assert 125 
years later: 

War is too serious a matter to be entrusted 
to generals. 


Mr. President, a serious erosion is tak- 
ing place in the constitutional balance 
that supposedly places the military under 
civilian control and direction. Only Pres- 
ident Johnson can restore civilian control 
of national policy through the exercise of 
his Presidential prerogatives under the 
Constitution. 

Every effort must be made to counter- 
act the pressure of the generals of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for 100,000 or 205,- 
000 more men for the Vietnam cauldron. 
The rapid ascendancy of military leaders 
over the control of our foreign policy 
must be checked before it becomes an 
actual threat to the very fiber of our 
democracy. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of March 14, Drew Pearson, nationally 
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known and highly respected news com- 
mentator and columnist, referred to our 
deplorable military situation in Vietnam 
and to the fact that General Westmore- 
land was outgeneraled by the VC leader- 
ship. His clear and highly perceptive 
statements in this article are confirma- 
tory of my own conclusions and the 
statements I have made in the Senate 
and in Ohio following my study mission 
to Vietnam during the forepart of Jan- 
uary. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RISING POLICY CONTROL BY MILITARY CITED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Before the Senate votes money for 200,000 
more U.S. troops to Vietnam, it should take a 
careful look at two things: 

1—The slip-and-slide manner in which we 
have become involved in a major war without 
the consent of Congress. 

2—The manner in which the American mil- 
itary more and more are shaping, now almost 
directing, foreign policy. 

The trend toward military dictation of 
foreign policy has been developing for some 
time, but has reached a peak under Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Today there are only three civilian advisers 
whom he consults—Secretary of State Rusk, 
who has become so entrenched regarding 
Vietnam that he has lost his perspective; 
Walt Rostow, who was responsible for our 
original involvement in Vietnam under Pres- 
ident Kennedy and now wants to justify his 
mistake; and the new Secretary of Defense, 
Clark Clifford, who has kept his perspective. 

These three lunch with the President once 
a week. Secretary of Defense McNamara, now 
retired, is reported to have had a feeling of 
remorse that he was partly responsible for 
leading the country deeper and deeper into 
war. Clifford, who has taken his place, is a 
tough, shrewd observer and not as much of a 
hawk as originally reported. It now develops 
that he was against the bombing of North 
Vietnam on the fatal night of Feb. 7, 1965, 
when the Johnson Administration took its 
biggest escalation step. He felt the decision 
was a serious error. 

It was the military who persuaded the 
President to take this step. Acting Secretary 
of State George Ball vigorously opposed the 
escalation, Ball argued that Premier Kosygin, 
who had been in office only four months, had 
arrived in Hanoi only the day before, and to 
bomb at that time looked like a deliberate 
slap at him. Later it developed that Kosygin 
had been on a mission to persuade the North 
Vietnamese to talk peace. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been the 
guiding factor in setting American policy in 
Vietnam ever since. Simultaneously the war 
has been going from bad to worse. 


MILITARY ENCROACHMENT 


The encroachment of the American mili- 
tary on foreign policy under Mr. Johnson is 
not entirely new. To some extent it began 
under Franklin Roosevelt, who gave the Navy 
a much bigger role than the Army. Mr. Roose- 
velt had served as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under President Wilson, and resented 
the manner in which the Republicans under 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover had scrapped 
battleships and curtailed cruisers. FDR re- 
built the Navy at a tremendous speed, but 
never let the admirals or the generals run 
World War II. 

Harry Truman, a veteran of Battery D 
in the old Missouri National Guard, reversed 
this, gave more power to the Army. His 
close friend and military aide, Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, was a staunch Army man, and on 
occasion helped siphon arms to Latin Ameri- 
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can nations despite the opposition of the 
State Department. Mr. Truman, however, 
never let the Army get out of hand, and fired 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur when he stepped 
over the line. 

Significantly it was a military President, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who curbed the 
Army more than any other recent President. 
The generals used to complain that Ike cut 
the military budget more than any civilian 
President. Ike understood Army politics, and 
was tough with his old buddies when they 
tried to lobby on Capitol Hill. He also 
warned, as he left office, of the danger of an 
alliance between the defense contractors and 
the military. 

President Kennedy returned the military 
to a position of power, emphasizing a 50- 
year fact that the military have always 
prospered under Democratic Presidents. 
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However, no Democrat has given the mili- 
tary so much scope as Lyndon Johnson, Lyn- 
don's kowtowing to the brass began when he 
was a young lieutenant commander in the 
South Pacific in World War II. Later he 
served on the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, then as chairman of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Committee. 

As such, he teamed up with the generals 
and admirals to blast President Eisenhower 
for the missile gap. As Senate Majority Leader 
he was in a potent position to give the mili- 
tary the appropriations they wanted, and 
he did. 

The generals and admirals in return, put 
more military bases in Texas than in any 
other state in the Union. If the civilians, who 
were supposed to run the military under Ike, 
tried to economize on a base in Texas, they 
heard from Lyndon in no uncertain terms. 
And the military always rushed to his de- 
fense. Texas bases, no matter how outmoded, 
were not curtailed or transferred out of the 
state. 

With LBJ in the White House, this alliance 
with the brass hats has continued. 

The President’s latest romance has been 
with Gen. William Westmoreland, who was 
caught napping during the Tet lunar holi- 
day in a manner almost as serious as Admiral 
H. E. Kimmel and Gen. Walter Short were 
caught napping at Pearl Harbor. 

Gen. Westmoreland instead of being re- 
moved, has asked for and will probably get 
200,000 more troops. 


CONGRESS MUST ASSURE AID TO 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, since 1950, 
the Federal Government has been pro- 
viding aid to schools in federally affected 
districts under the auspices of Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874. These 
funds are vital to the affected districts if 
they are to provide continuous quality 
education to the children attending their 
schools. Public Law 815 provides funds 
for construction of school facilities, and 
Public Law 874 provides funds for cur- 
rent operating expenses, Trends under 
Public Law 815 indicate that appropria- 
tions in the early years of the program 
alleviated the major backlog of urgently 
needed facilities caused by an influx of 
federally connected pupils into individual 
districts. Since then amounts appropri- 
ated under the act have decreased some- 
what and have been relatively stable in 
recent years. With Public Law 874, how- 
ever, the need for funds has increased 
at a fairly constant rate over the years, 
and the program has continued to grow. 
This is due both to increases in the num- 
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ber of federally affected children and the 
increase in rate of payment to eligible 
districts as costs have gone up. 

With the passage of the laws in 1950 
went the tacit assumption that the Fed- 
eral Government had an obligation to 
assist school districts experiencing finan- 
cial burdens as a result of Federal activi- 
ties. This assumption has never been 
questioned by Congress, and the Public 
Law 874 program has always been funded 
to the level of need indicated by the 
number of requests for aid. Funds allot- 
ted under this law consequently are re- 
garded by many federally affected dis- 
tricts as a stable item in their budget. 

Currently, however, we are faced with 
a situation where many school districts 
which have relied on Federal funds to 
help in the provision of quality education 
to the children in their jurisdiction, are 
going to be forced to lower the quality 
of that education or face a deficit. These 
districts were informed, at a point well 
into the school year, that all the funds 
which had been promised would not be 
forthcoming. Most schools are going to 
receive about 80 cents on the dollar. For 
schools which depend on these funds for 
a major part of their current operating 
budget, this is clearly disastrous. 

The problem in Texas is particularly 
severe. Due to constitutional limitations, 
school districts are not allowed to tax 
retroactively to cover educational costs. 
Nor are they allowed to operate at a 
deficit. So, if we fail to increase funds 
for Public Law 874 during fiscal year 
1968, there are going to be many schools 
in Texas which are just going to have to 
close down. 

In fiscal 1966, Texas had the second 
largest number of school districts eligi- 
ble for aid under the federally affected 
areas provisions of Public Law 874, as 
well as the second largest number of 
schoolchildren to be served. Since the be- 
ginning of the operation of the program, 
Texas has received $175 million in funds 
for current operating expenses—third 
out of all States receiving funds. 

Texas’ entitlement for 1968 is $26,066,- 
402; funds available to it for 1968 are 
$20,904,631—a deficit of $5,161,771. This 
translates into reduced educational op- 
portunity for many thousands of chil- 
dren. A great number of the children 
who will be affected by this cutback in 
funds and consequently suffer from 
poorer education are the sons and 
daughters of our servicemen in Vietnam. 
This is no way to reward the efforts 
of our fighting forces who defend our 
freedom, by denying their children the 
right to free, quality schooling which is 
one of the foundations of our national 
strength. 

Not only are the funds for fiscal 1968 
support of Public Law 874 programs in- 
adequate, but the funds requested in the 
budget for fiscal 1969 are even more so. 
The same amount—$395,390,000—which 
is currently being paid this year has also 
been submitted as the President’s re- 
quest for next year. Yet the estimated 
entitlement of all States under the pro- 
gram next year will be $550,000,000. 
This means, in effect, that the States will 
be receiving a prorated share of the 
funds of about 70 cents on the dollar 
needed. 
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Recent Senate action offers the hope 
that the budget deficiency problems will 
be resolved for this year, at least. On 
Monday, March 4, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee reported H.R. 15399 
making urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1969, with an amendment 
including full funding for Public Law 
874. The $90,965,000 which the commit- 
tee recommended would pay 100 per- 
cent of entitlement of each school dis- 
trict under the program for fiscal 1968; 
that is, the current school year. On 
March 11, the Senate passed the urgent 
supplemental appropriations bill. 

However, we are still faced with the 
problem of funds for the coming year. 
In spite of our commitment in Viet- 
nam—or rather, because of it—we cannot 
shortchange our educational programs. 
If cuts are to be made, they must be 
made in other, less essential programs. 
Through the so-called federally af- 
fected area laws, Congress has made a 
commitment to help sustain quality edu- 
cation for our children. We should not 
go back on that pledge. 


THE ARTS IN BUFFALO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Buffalo is 
a progressive center of industry and 
commerce—and the arts. In music and 
in the contemporary arts, Buffalo, N.Y., 
has achieved nationwide eminence. The 
Buffalo Symphony, under the direction 
of Lukas Foss, and the Albright-Knox 
Gallery, under the patronage of Seymour 
Knox and others, are eminent for their 
quality and their leadership, especially in 
the blazing of new trails in the arts. 

The city’s Second Festiva] of the Arts 
Today, presided over by Gordon Smith, 
a 16-day program of cultural events, in- 
cluding the famous Merce Cunningham 
dance company, serves as a center focus 
of Buffalo's talent for artistic innovation. 

The festival deserves the attention, 
the support, and the patronage of all 
New Yorkers and of the whole Nation. 
It is a sterling example of what a fine 
American city, under highly patriotic 
municipal leadership, can do to realize its 
own capability for giving enlightenment 
and pleasure to its people. 

Time magazine for March 15 treats at 
length the bright phenomenon of the 
arts in Buffalo. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBITIONS: WHERE THE MILITANTS ROAM 

Most people think of Buffalo, when they 
think of it at all, as a sooty industrial port 
on a blustery bluff overlooking Lake Erie. 
They ought to try shuffling off to Buffalo 
some time. 

Ask any contemporary-art lover and he 
will tell you that Buffalo is the home of the 
Albright-Knox Gallery, one of the nation’s 
finest and most up-to-date art collections. 

Ask any experimental-music lover and he 
will tell you that since 1963 Lukas Foss, 45, 
one of the nation’s most venturesome young 
composers, has been leading the Buffalo 
Philharmonic through the amelodic intrica- 
cies of Krzysztof Penderecki, Luigi Nono and 
other 20th century composers. Ask an edu- 
cator and you will learn that Buffalo’s 21,000- 
student private university, taken over by 
New York State in 1962, is now the largest 
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single unit of the new state university sys- 
tem. A new $600 million educational plant, 
designed by the architectural firm of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, is on the drawing 
boards, and an impressive and often highly 
unconventional faculty has been assembled. 
In-group theatrical circles now know Buffalo 
equally well: it has a two-year-old, better- 
than-average repertory theater group, 

Sign & Symbol. Buffalo, in the six years 
since the Albright-Knox added its glass- 
walled new wing, has taken giant strides 
toward becoming a vociferously militant 
acropolis of the avant-garde arts. Though 
the latter term is out of vogue in Manhat- 
tan’s rarefied critical circles, it is used with 
force and conviction in Buffalo, where the 
cab drivers lecture their fares on the horror 
of the Albright-Knox's modern art, and 
where Foss reminds his listeners that the 
word avant-garde is military in origin. The 
artist, in his view, is meant to act as a sort 
of spiritual shock-trooper for society, forc- 
ing it to become aware of new conflicts and 
realities whether it wants to or not. 

Sign and symbol of Buffalo’s new mili- 
tancy is its Second Festival of the Arts To- 
day, a 16-day program of cultural events 
that include premiéres of two plays by 
Edward Albee and an opera by Belgium’s 
Henri Pousseur, the first U.S. performances 
of new works by Penderecki and Greek-born 
Iannis Xenakis, a new movie by Underground 
Mogul Jonas Mekas. John Barth reading his 
new novella aloud, and lectures by City 
Planner Constantinos Doxiadis and Designer 
Buckminster Fuller. The whole shebang got 
under way last week with a display of 300 
constructivist paintings and sculptures called 
“Plus by Minus: Today’s Half-Century” at 
the Albright-Knox Gallery. 

Squares for Imagery. The theme of the 
festival, in Foss’ words, is “perhaps revolu- 
tion, not in the Communist sense but in the 
Bucky Fuller sense, meaning that if we don’t 
learn to adapt ourselves to the modern sit- 
uation now, it’s the end—and the artist must 
show us the way.” The star and theme setter 
of the art exhibit, appropriately enough, is 
that grand old Russian revolutionary and 
pioneer sculptor of the 1920’s, Naum Gabo, 
77, with 28 constructions on display. Though 
the original idea for the. festival was Foss’ 
the planning and expenses are being borne 
by a dozen different local and state institu- 
tions (even Buffalo’s bantam-sized 7,800- 
student state college got in the act by in- 
viting Merce Cunningham and his dance 
company to perform two new works during 
a four-week stay). The festival committee 
is chaired by the Albright-Knox's director, 
Gordon Smith, 61, and the residual deficit 
will doubtless be met by the gallery’s long- 
time Medici, former seven-goal polo player 
and investment banker Seymour (“Shorty”) 
Knox, 69, who paid $100,000 to underwrite 
the first festival, an S.R.O. attraction that 
in 1965 drew 187,000 visitors. 

Most festival-goers begin their tour of 
events with a visit to the Albright-Knox’s 
“Plus by Minus,” a title that the show’s 
organizer, Douglas MacAgy, amplifies on by 
citing Sherlock Holmes: “When you have 
eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, 
however improbable, must be the truth.” 
For the first 20th century abstract artists, 
the impossible was “the accreted imagery 
that has been a characteristic of visual art 
ever since the Renaissance.” First to jettison 
traditional images altogether, as MacAgy 
shows, was the Russian suprematist Kasimir 
Malevich, with his revolutionary 1913 draw- 
ings of two squares and a circle. 

Refound Ancestors. The rt that fol- 
lowed—nonobjective, nonemotional and 
nonutilitarian—was, and for the most part 
still is, anathema to the common man. To 
the suprematists, it was an epochal break- 
through, even though Malevich later re- 
called that he felt “a kind of timidity bor- 
dering on fear when I was called upon to 
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leave the world of will and idea in which I 
had lived and worked; but the blissful feel- 
ing of liberating nonobjectivity drew me into 
the desert, where nothing is real but feel- 
ing.” 

Through Gabo and his fellow construc- 
tivists, who took over leadership in the 
1920s, the movement expanded to influence 
Germany's Bauhaus and the Dutch expo- 
nents of De Stijl. For art historians, the 
show is endlessly fascinating; no exhibit has 
attempted to interrelate these different 
schools since Manhattan’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art's “Cubism and Abstract Art” in 1936. 
What makes the Buffalo survey particularly 
relevant to 1968 is the demonstration that 
the lineal descendants of constructivism are 
none other than the kinetic, op and minimal 
irtists of today. 

Maid to Marry. Thesis for the Buffalo 
show is that “what is happening in art today 
is not part of a fad or temporary school, but 
Part of 2 historical moment that happens to 
have lasted 50 years.” To prove it, MacAgy 
dramatically contrasts the delicate, spiky 
constructions of Moholy-Nagy and the small, 
primary-colored canvases of Mondrian with 
today’s huge, brilliantly impastoed canvases 
by Alfred Jensen and the eerie lights and 
shadows of the plastic, metal or kinetic con- 
structions of artists in the U.S. and abroad. 
Super-king-size constructivist sculptures by 
Tony Smith and Mark di Suvero are impos- 
ingly arrayed on the snow-covered grounds 
outside the museum, while inside, gallery- 
goers are invited to stroll around the stair- 
case environment of France’s Groupe de Re- 
cherche d'Art Visuel. 

Indeed, the tendency of constructivists to 
move from freestanding sculpture toward 
creation of a whole environment is clear in 
the stage sets that the movement inspired. 
A prime example is the set originally designed 
by Liubov Popova for Meyerhold’s 1922 pro- 
duction of Fernand Crommelynck's play The 
Magnificent Cuckold. Reconstructed from a 
contemporary drawing, it was used on open- 
ing night in the gallery as the setting for 
an Ionesco playlet, Maid to Marry; as actors 
clambered up, slid down and crawled in and 
out of the set’s slides and chutes or ducked 
around the revolving wheels, even Ionesco’s 
dense thicket of non sequiturs became a 
veritable marvel of wit and perspicacity. 

Nor is constructivist principle dead today. 
For Edward Albee’s two new one-acters, Bor 
and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, are performed at the Studio Arena 
Theater within an austere, boxlike stage set 
outlined with wooden bars. Unfortunately 
the plays within are as empty as the frame. 
For the first and last 15 minutes, the stage 
remains bare, and the audience listens to the 
meandering, tape-recorded reverie of an un- 
seen woman. In between, the stage becomes 
the deck of an ocean liner on which Mao 
and two other characters conduct contra- 
puntal monologues ranging from Communist 
agit-propwash to pretentious aphorisms on 
art, life and love. 

Though constructivist works have a com- 
mon root, two different principles of orga- 
nization are clearly at work throughout the 
festival as a whole. The pure, rational, almost 
classical is represented by the works of the 
ever-youthful Naum Gabo, Among the most 
impressive is the cobwebby Linear Construc- 
tion in Space #2 (1949-53). But even his his- 
toric works, like his famed 1916 Head, have 
gained an altogether different impact by 
finally being blown up to full scale in recent 
years. 

At the other end of the spectrum ave the 
passionate advocates of clutter, the fertile 
chroniclers of chance. At one recital, Com- 
poser John Cage wandered through the 
audience gunning down musicians on the 
stage with the ack-ack-ack of a toy tommy 
gun. At another concert, members of Jazz 
Pianist Cecil Taylor’s combo roamed off and 
on stage at random. And leaving Taylor's 
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concert, the audience was confronted by the 
same dedication to happenstance in a col- 
lection of devil-may-care props and costumes 
by Robert Rauschenberg, composed for Merce 
Cunningham's ballets. Rauschenberg as- 
sembled his props in the same spirit as his 
famous “combine” of goat and tire—out of 
whatever happened to be at hand when in- 
spiration hit. I 

Whether the principle of organizing art is 
a dispassionate, cool or reckless chance, Gabo 
urges festival-goers to linger before the 
works, no matter how abstract or outlandish. 
“Lines, shapes, forms, color and movement 
have a language of their own, but reading 
takes time,“ he says. It is not enough to look. 
You must see, and see means read.” 


A GREAT GENERAL RETIRES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
longtime personal friend, a great Okla- 
homan and a great American, retired 
recently after a career of 35 years of 
military service. 

Maj. Gen. Ernest L. Massad, better 
known in our State as “Mike” or “Iron 
Mike” Massad, retired after 6 years as 
commanding general of the 95th Divi- 
sion—Training. 

General Massad’s military career be- 
gan in 1933 when he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant of artillery after 
completing the ROTC program at the 
University of Oklahoma. Incidentally, 
he earned the nickname of “Iron Mike” 
as an All-American football player at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

General Massad’s military duty in- 
cluded commanding the 675th Para- 
Glider Field Artillery Battalion and par- 
ticipation in the battles of New Guinea, 
Leyte, and Luzon during World War II. 
His unit received the Presidental Unit 
Citation for its participation in warfare 
in the Pacific Theater. Among the gen- 
eral’s decorations are the Silver Star, 
Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, and the 
Purple Heart. 

He was promoted to colonel in 1945, 
aon in 1946 he was released from active 

uty. 

In 1946, he returned to his hometown, 
Ardmore, in southern Oklahoma, and re- 
sumed participation in the Army Reserve. 
He was assigned assistant division com- 
mander of the 95th in 1958, achieving the 
rank of brigadier general that same year. 
In March of 1962 he was named com- 
manding general of the 95th, receiving 
his second star in December of 1962. In 
1964, he was appointed to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Policy Board and in 1966 
was elected national president of the 
Senior Reserve Commanders Association. 

General Massad retired from his mili- 
tary career in ceremonies at Fort Sill, 
Okla., on February 29 of this year. 

He resides with his family in Ardmore, 
where General Massad is chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of a life 
insurance company and an independent 
oil producer. Despite his military duties 
and business activities, Mike Massad has 
found much time to devote to civic af- 
fairs, and has served 10 years as president 
of the local school board. 

Mr. President, the newspapers of Okla- 
homa paid tribute to General Massad on 
his retirement, but none said more clearly 
the words that were needed than General 
Massad’s hometown paper, the Daily 
Ardmoreite. 
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In recognition of this man's great serv- 
ice, I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled Massad, a Credit to City, 
State, and Nation,” published in the Daily 
Ardmoreite of March 3, 1968, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Massap, A CREDIT To CITY, STATE, AND NATION 

The retirement of Major General Ernest L. 
Massad on Feb. 29 brought an end to 35 years 
of military service for this well-known 
Ardmoreite. 

Known to Ardmore area people and his 
friends everywhere simply as Mike Massad, 
he is due commendation for his long military 
service which included outstanding service 
during World War II along with his peace- 
time assignments and accomplishments. He 
has won many medals and awards. 

Mike can be said to have been “bigger” in 
Washington, D.C., where he was active in 
high military levels and supporting organi- 
zations than he was recognized to be around 
home, and his retirement is an appropriate 
time for full recognition, 

Mike's service and accomplishments are 
by no means limited to his military career. 
He first gained renown and brought credit to 
Ardmore as an OU football star in the early 
1930s, earning the name of “Iron Mike,” 
which has stuck with him through the years. 

He is also well known for his companion 
career as an Ardmore businessman and civic 
worker, and fortunately this career will be 
carried on beyond this military career. 

Mike has earned great credit in serving 
his home town and area, his state and his 
nation. 


MIRANDA: WORLD CITIZEN 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
University of Florida Press has just re- 
printed an important scholarly work by 
Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of Fred- 
erick, Md., who is sometimes known as 
the Padre of the Americas, in tribute to 
his long endeavors in the field of His- 
panic American understanding. Father 
Thorning’s book, entitled “Miranda: 
World Citizen,” is a biography of Fran- 
cisco de Miranda, the precursor of Latin 
American freedom. 

I note that the introduction to this im- 
portant work was written by Sr. Galo 
Plaza, former President of Ecuador and 
now Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on Father Thorning, published in the 
Catholic Review, official organ of the his- 
toric Archdiocese of Baltimore, be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

CuurcH Was BUILT ON CARROLL’s LAND 

(By Constance Stapleton) 

Buckerestown.—To some, St. Joseph's- 
on-Carrollton Manor is a contradiction. 

It is the only placename on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Yet, when Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton placed its name in his- 
tory, Catholics were not allowed to vote in 
Maryland. 

Integrated since its inception, the altar 
was a gift of a Negro parishioner, John Belt. 
The magnificent painting of the crucifixion 
above was a gift of Emily Harper, a 
Protestant. 

In the cemetery to the rear, gravestones 
bearing the names of distinguished Mary- 
landers stand next to the unmarked graves 
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of Irish laborers from the C & O Canal, vic- 
tims of the cholera epidemic of 1832. 

Land for St. Joseph’s—together with a 
contribution to start building—was donated 
by Charles Carroll. Situated nearly at the 
geographical center of the original 10,000 
acre estate, the first limestone church was 
completed in 1832 by Father Meleve, a Jesuit 
priest of Russian birth. It then faced the 
Catoctin Mountains to the west. 

When Father Gaffney rebuilt it in 1861, 
preserving much of the original stone, its 
length became the present width, and now 
faces north toward Frederick. Five thousand 
of the $7,000 needed for the new building 
was donated by the great-granddaughter of 
Charles Carroll, the Marchioness of Wellesley. 

Route 15, as it winds northward from the 
Virginia hunt country toward Frederick, 
trickles down into the village of 
Buckeyestown. 

There, proudly standing at attention for 
all to see is the marker proclaiming this to 
be Carrollton, patented by Charles and 
Daniel Carroll, Mary and Ellinor, in 1724, 
Daniel Carroll was brother to John Carroll, 
the first Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Two miles west, on Manor Woods Road is 
St. Joseph’s-on-Carrollton Manor. Secure in 
its harbor of trees, the proud stone church 
with its majestic steeple seems to be from 
another time. One step inside the rectory 
door tells you differently. 

Its unpretentious exterior belies its inner 
wealth. Crowding the walls are citations from 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe. Perched on tables are personal 
photos of world renowned celebrities. Neigh- 
bors on the mantel are pictures of Pope John 
and Charles Carroll. 

The firm handclasp of the pastor brings 
one back to the present. The Rev. Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, known as the “friend of presi- 
dents,” is known in Frederick County as a 
friend to all. 

This Padre of the Americas has, since 1944, 
offered the invocation in Congress on official 
celebration of Pan American Day. Holder of 
degrees from five universities including Ox- 
ford, listed by Who’s Who as educator, 
author, lecturer, Father Thorning was born 
in Milwaukee in 1896. His tall energetic frame 
and enthusiastic response deny his 71 years. 

His writing and merit as historian came 
into prominence during the Spanish Civil 
War when as special correspondent, he re- 
ported for the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

His capabilities as linguist brought acclaim 
to The New York Times during the Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Budapest, 1938, when he 
made simultaneous translations from Latin 
to English. 

He then translated the series of articles 
into Hungarian, German, French and 
Spanish. 

He is also a scholar of Greek and Hebrew. 
In 1947, he helped with translations of the 
Polyglot, Missal, forerunner of today’s ver- 
nacular Mass text. 

Author of the best-selling biography, 
Miranda: World Citizen, and numerous 
treatises on religion and social justice, Father 
Thorning writes book reviews for Fordham 
University and Georgetown, as well as dis- 
cussing papal encyclicals on radio forums. 
Elected to the Gallery of Living American 
Authors, he contributes to Catholic journals 
and national newspapers. 

He was the first priest to be appointed by 
the White House to serve on special diplo- 
matic missions to South America, Central 
America and the Caribbean. 

He was a member of the official delegation 
to the presidential inauguration in Brazil. In 
1931 he became the first Jesuit to earn a doc- 
torate at the Catholic University of America. 

Former dean of the Graduate School at 
Georgetown and professor of Sociology and 
Social History at Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, 
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Emmitsburg, this amazing priest is an inter- 
nationally recognized freedom fighter. 

In 1956, shortly after the Hungarian revolt, 
it was announced Tito would visit the U.S. 
Father Thorning, believing this was an af- 
front to Cardinal Stepinac being held in a 
Yugoslav jail, contacted 92 of 96 Senators, 
asking the invitation be withdrawn. A result- 
ing speech by Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
deploring the visit evoked such protest that 
Tito remained in Belgrade. 

In his work at St. Joseph's, and his mission 
churches of Urbana and Point of Rocks, 
Father Thorning is assisted by Msgr. Don J. 
Reagan, Catholic University, and Joseph F. 
Curran, S.J. 

Former pastors include the Rt. Rey. Mon- 
signor John H. Eckenrode, Fr. Philip L. Far- 
rell, Fr. William M. Canning, Fr. Michael J. 
Finnerty, Fr. Thaddeus I. Skrzynski, Fr. J. 
Gilbert Hann, Fr. Joseph L. Weidenhan, and 
Fr. John Czyz. 

The 110 families of the church were the 
first parish outside metropolitan Baltimore 
to meet its quota in pledges to The Cardinal's 
Campaign. 

The major parish money-maker after the 
royalties from Father Thorning’s books, is the 
parish picnic held on the third Wednesday of 
July. 

Father Thorning was recently chosen by 
the citizens of the community as spokesman 
in their battle to preserve the historic values 
of the area. A proposed aluminum plant has 
optioned 1,400 acres completely surrounding 
the church’s six acres. 


AN EFFECTIVE TOOL FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, one 
of the most effective tools for industrial 
development, particularly useful in the 
smaller cities in Missouri and through- 
out some 40 other States, will be taken 
from these communities if the Internal 
Revenue Service carries out its an- 
nounced intention to repeal the tax 
exemption on municipal industrial reve- 
nue bonds. 

That intention was first announced by 
the Treasury in a press announcement 
given to the news media late Tuesday 
night, March 5, for release the following 
morning. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the release be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Treasury DEPARTMENT, IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, PUBLIC 
INFORMATION DIVISION, 

March 6, 1968. 

The Treasury Department today an- 
nounced that it is reconsidering its position 
on the tax exempt status, under section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code, of interest 
paid on so-called industrial development 
bonds. 

Generally, the bonds are issued by a munic- 
ipality or other political subdivision; how- 
ever, the debtor, in reality is the private 
corporation which will use the facility con- 
structed with the proceeds of the bond issue. 

The present position is set forth in Revenue 
Ruling 54-106, C.B. 1954-1, 28, Revenue Rul- 
ing 57-187, C.B. 1957-1, 65, and Revenue 
Ruling 63-20, C.B. 1963-1, 24. 

On or about March 15, 1968, a proposed 
regulation concerning so-called industrial de- 
velopment bonds will be published in the 
Federal Register. Interested parties will be 
afforded an opportunity to submit written 
comments and a public hearing will be held. 

The proposed regulations, when issued, will 
provide that such bonds will not be consid- 
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ered to be obligations of a State, a territory, 
or possession of the United States, or any 
political subdivision of any of the foregoing, 
or of the District of Columbia within the 
meaning of section 103(a)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

These regulations will only apply to such 
bonds sold after March 15, 1968. In applying 
the March 15 effective date, bonds will be 
considered sold on the date on which a buyer 
or underwriter enters into a binding contract 
with the issuer to purchase the bonds at a 
fixed price. 

Accordingly, the Internal Revenue Service 
will publish a Revenue Ruling revoking Reve- 
nue Rulings 54-106 and 57—187, effective 
with respect to so-called industrial develop- 
ment bonds sold after March 15, 1968. In 
addition, it will appropriately modify Reve- 
nue Ruling 63-20 with respect to such bonds 
sold after March 15, 1968. 

The principles contained in Revenue Rul- 
ings 54-106, 57-187 and 63-20 will apply to 
so-called industrial development bonds sold 
on or before March 15, 1968. However, these 
Revenue Rulings do not take into account 
the effect of provisions making the redemp- 
tion of such bonds mandatory in the event 
that legislation is enacted, a regulation is 
promulgated, or a Revenue Ruling is issued 
affecting the tax exempt status of interest 
paid on such bonds. 

The Revenue Service announced that it is 
now studying the effect of mandatory pro- 
visions of this general nature on the tax 
exempt status of interest paid on such bonds 
under section 103 of the Code and the Reve- 
nue Rulings thereunder. 

The Revenue Service also announced today 
that it will no longer issue ruling letters with 
respect to so-called industrial development 
bonds. However, ruling requests received be- 
fore the close of business on March 6, 1968, 
will be processed. Where such requests in- 
volve mandatory redemption provisions, fa- 
yorable rulings will not be issued. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there was considerable discussion of this 
matter Monday in connection with the 
amendment proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] to 
the supplemental appropriations bill. 
That amendment would have provided 
$25,000 for the Treasury Department to 
continue to process applications for 
statements of tax exemption of this type 
of bond; but it would have done much 
more, it would have put this body on 
record in support of the principle in- 
volved. 

As the record will show, I voted for 
the Monroney amendment, but questions 
were raised by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance that this was not the 
proper procedure to follow, and I am 
sure that that contention was a signifi- 
cant factor in the defeat of the Monroney 
amendment, 42 to 38. 

It is encouraging that there has been 
further consideration of this proposed 
change at the meetings of the Senate 
Finance Committee this week during the 
hearings on the Tax Adjustment Act, 
H.R. 15414. The matter is so important 
to a great many communities and busi- 
nesses that it deserves this attention. 

Articles in the business and financial 
press in the last week clearly present 
that this proposed rule change is of con- 
cern not only to the smaller communi- 
ties in Missouri and other States, but 
also, to quote from an editorial in the 
Daily Bond Buyer of Monday, March 11, 
“raises some timely questions for the 
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market—questions that would seem to 
transcend the partisan positions of both 
supporters and opponents of this type of 
financing.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, entitled “There Must 
Be a Better Way,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE Must Be A BETTER WAY 


The Treasury Department’s announcement 
that it will move administratively to end the 
practice of tax-free industrial development 
financing raises some timely questions for 
the market—questions that would seem to 
transcend the partisan positions of both sup- 
porters and opponents of this type of financ- 

g. 


Consider, 

If industrial financing is authorized by a 
state legislature, ratified by the state's elec- 
torate, and constitutionally validated by the 
state's highest court, can that determination 
be summarily refuted by an arbitrary judg- 
ment rendered by an arm of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government? 

Is the traditional and highly heralded con- 
cept of state sovereignty no more than a 
feeble fiction to be exposed at will by a whim 
of an administrative branch of government? 

Hopefully not! 

Yet this would seem to be the Treasury’s 
intention, Still, one can only wonder whether 
it is a state’s prerogative to determine, for 
itself, whether it is the best judge of its own 
needs, or whether that determination should 
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be handed down ex cathedra by the Federal 
Government, 

Is the term “public purpose” as it relates 
to the state level to be defined definitively 
by an agency on the national level? 

Once again, hopefully not. 

Is it not a state’s sovereign right to deter- 
mine what best serves its own interests, to 
decline in its own way the question of public 
purpose? And if a state’s actions should mili- 
tate against the best interests of its sister 
states, as a whole, or the best interests of the 
Federal government, is this not a matter to be 
taken up by the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government? 

The Treasury itself has acknowledged that 
the question should be resolved by the Con- 
gress. Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for Tax Matters, in a letter to 
Wilbur Mills, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, urged legislative 
rather than administrative action. 

The letter, dated January 23, 1968, stated: 

“Although this question is under study by 
the Treasury Department, clearly a legisla- 
tive solution to this problem would avoid 
any future misunderstanding and render the 
question moot.” The question alluded to here 
is whether the Treasury, through the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, has been incorrectly 
interpreting Section 103 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code insofar as industrial revenue bonds 
are concerned. 

The Bond Buyer agrees, despite its historic 
opposition to the principle of industrial fi- 
nancing, that this is a matter to be resolved 
by the Congress and not by the arbitrary 
decision of an administrative branch of gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore action is taken by the executive 
branch to revoke the tax-exempt status 
of interest on municipal revenue bonds, 
a practice that has now been in effect 
since 1954, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and both bodies of 
the Congress should have the opportu- 
nity to consider the proposal and the 
Congress should then set the policy. 

In setting the policy, we should con- 
sider carefully the benefits already de- 
rived from the municipal bond authority 
exercised by hundreds of cities in some 
40 of our States. After that consideration, 
if it were then the decision by the Con- 
gress to revoke or limit this tax exemp- 
tion, then allowance should be provided 
for completion of arrangements already 
initiated between communities and in- 
dustries for, plant expansion and new 
construction. 

As evidence of the effectiveness of this 
tool in Missouri, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
memorandum prepared at my request by 
the Missouri Division of Commerce and 
Industrial Development on the municipal 
industrial revenue bonds issued and sold 
in Missouri from 1961 up to January 5, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MISSOURI MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL BONDS ISSUED AND SOLD, JAN. 5, 1968 
City Date CID Vote count Company and home office Number of Amount Type Rate of interest 
approved jobs 
Annapolis (new) Aug. 21,1963 227 to0___......... Ruberoid Co., New York, N. 65 
Bethany (ne July 28, 1967 11. 412 — 1 A Pee Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cedar Falls, 60 { 
Boonville (expanding). -- June 26, 1964 2,615 to 17 ž — Manufacturing Co., Boonville, Mo 150 
Brookfield expanding)... z. -- Apr. 17,1964 1,975 to 8 Brown Shoe, New York, N. V 500 600, 
Brookfield (new) --- Nov. 21,1966 1,736 to 5. ZII Whitaker Cable Corp., North Kansas City, Mo. 250 600, 
Ht — aew) TEE Oct. 9,1963 453 to 89 z 3 Purina Co., St. Louis, MO 800 3,000,000 Revenue 3.8. 
California (expanding) my 2S, 1964, 126. to. Shs. . . S L E None 425,000 do. 3.80. 
Carl Junction (new). - Sept. 4, 1964 seg * Hinkley 5 28 Kans ..- 30 5. 
ruthersville (new). Mar. 30, 1962 - L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich... 120 
Chaffee (expanding). Jan. 81965 Chaffee Manufacturing Co. Ine. Chafee 83 
Centralia (expanding). Apt. 5, 1967 - A.B. Chance Co., Centralia, Mo. 100 1, 000, 000 
Chillicothe (ex on Mar. 14, 1966 | Donaldson Co., Ine., Minneapolis, Min 168 750, 000 
Clarksville (expandin . Sept. 6, 1962 . Kamp-Togs Corp. St. Louis, Mo- 160 300, 000 
Crane (new) --- Jan, 14,1966 432 to 52 Pamco Shoes, Inc., Knob Noster, Mo 120 116. 000 
Dexter (expanding). Aug. 16,1965 555 0 211. Elder A St. Louis, Mo 200 85, 000 
GY NER ec rete sees Nov. 21, 1966 International Hat Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 100 250, 000 
Eldorado Springs (expanding) Mar: 30, 1962 Witt Printing Co., Eldorado Springs, Bee 60 60, 000 
„) Mar. 10. 1965 Dunhill Shirt Co., Lexington, Moo 40 60. 000 
Excelsior Springs (neu) - Sept. 30, 1964, {+088 la 409. }whitaker Cable, North Kansas City, N.. 150 pret 
Festus (expandinge z July 15 1962 1.047 to 24. Co-Ed Garment Co., Festus, Mo 156 200. 000 
Fredericktown (he Apr. 15.1965 908 to 33. S. M. P. Ind., Inc., Marquand, Wess as 50 90, 000 
Gerald (expand 80 „ June 30. 1967 105 o 8585ßʒ Bull Moose Tube Co., Gerald, Moo 20 335.000 Reve 
Glasgow (expanding) May 6, 1966 15720 — — --}Monnig tron Works, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 40 { A ore R 
Hannibal (new). ... May 20,1965 2,225 to 32 Atlantic Steel, Atlanta, GI.. 150 750, 000 zt 
Do. Aug. 16,1965 887 (o 5Ʒ. Ha’ 8 pom Co, division of Kellwood Co., 12 350,000 Revenue 4.0972 
80, 
Jackson (expanding) Jan. 24. 1964 f 5 ~-}Lee-Rowan Co., St. Louis, Moo 200. N —.— * * aoe 
Jefferson City (neh. Sept. 13; 1965 6 dg Ses Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc, New York, N. V. 600 { 28 e ik 
888 --- May 20. 1968 2,732 to 86... Interco Inc., St. Louis, o 250 8,500, 000 90 
Jefferson City (expanding) Dec. 2,1966 2,756 to 75. Von Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 150 3, 000, 000 
Joplin Sic Oct. 31, 1963 5,719 to 39. American Fixture, — St. Louis, Mo. 400 1, 450, 000 
Aug. 23,1965 2,107 to 118. Autotronics, Florissant, Moo 100 550, 000 
ee Aug. 12, 1888 2,340 to 59 Donaldson Co., Inc., Mies 150 1,250,000 
Lebanon (expanding) - June 29,1965 1,546 to 34__ . Lee, Kansas — 600 550, 000 
Liberty (ne-) Sept. 1, 1967 1822 80 78 Juy s Foods, Inc., Kansas City, Mo 50 { 2 —f Reve 7 
Marceline 3 e Jan. 14, 1966 2 x3 DaVal Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo 100 { 77000 General . 4 
Monett (new)_........_....-- - May 27,1964 1,382 to 43.. Wells Aluminum Co., North Liberty, Ind — 195 525, 000 i 
Mountain View (expanding) + May 24, 1965 462 to 12 Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis, 16 150 120; 000 
New Haven (expanding)... -~ June 2, 1966 {332 to 17 Kellwood Co, Chicago, l. 591 48820 
Pierce City (expanding) .. Sarajo 3 Co., subsidiary of Jay- 60 100, 000 
Inc., Brockto: 
Plattsburg (ne.) Plattsburg Garment Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 100 80,000 Revenue 4. 
Poplar Blut (expanding) -” -~= H. W. Gossard Co., Chi 22 70 MY 100 250, 000 General obligations 
Potosi (expanding) Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, o . 150 + 500,000 Revenue. 
Richland (expandin Richland Manufacturin Co., Richland, Mo 34 100, 000 — obligations. 
St. James (expandin, e Sportswear, Inc., St. Louis, Mo z 75 150, 000 . 
Salisbury (expanding) sA Aug. 17, 1962 ry. Co., subsidiagy of Tipton Manutac- 100 140, 000 ſtevenune 


— Sa 
turing Co., St. Louis, 
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MISSOURI MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL BONDS ISSUED AND SOLD, JAN. 5, 1968—Continued 


City Date CID 


Vote count Company and home office Number of Amount Type Rate of interest 
approved jobs 

Sedalia (expanding) Oct. 11,1967 3,227 to 270 —— Rival . Kansas City, Mo- 150 $750,000 General obligations. . 4.4. 
Shelbina (new). a „ May 20, 1963 388 to 27 Pfister Aluminum Allendale, N. J 60 150,000 .....do........ 3.75. 
Shelbina (expanding) --- June 16, 1964-195 to AFG oo es D £ 60 90, 000 ... do. 3.725. 

N - Feb. 25,1966 (389 to 116 }Shelbina Investment Co., Shelbina, Mo 40 Fa ORB Revenant ts 
ia igi (new) Aug. 25,1964 8,537 to 4,207. Fasco Ind., Inc., Rochester, N. TVI 300 1, 800, 000 Soe do 35 

72 Apr. 20,1966 13,021 to 3,017 ber ye Mining 8 Manufacturing, St. Paul, 200 6, 000, 000 d 333 
Springfield (expanding) June 14,1967 3,833 to 2,593. Hoerner-Waldorf Corp., St. Paul, Minn. - 100 2,500,000 Revenue 5. 
Stanberry (expanding) Nov, 23, 1966 68 10 17 5 ae Manufacturing Co., ‘Kansas City, 50 16. be ee eee + 3 
Union (new.) Jan. 14, 1966 2 -| Permaneer Corp., St. Louis, Mo 200 { pe General obligations 33 
Warsaw (new). --- Unitog Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mö.⁊ 125 150, 000 25. 
West Plains (new). Amyx Industries, West Plains, Mo.. k 100 260, 000 5, 
Joplin (expanding). - Aug. 28,1967 2,114 to 970 Work Wear Corp., Cleveland, Ohio.. 105 
Joplin (new)-----------1---------- Aug. 29, 1967 {5128 -}Wallace Products, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 1% 28 5 a 
Willow Springs (expanding) Oct. 11,1967 284 to 30 -- Willow Walnut Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo 50 000 2. 
Excelsior Springs (expanding). Nov. 27,1967 297 to 24 -- Whitaker Cable Corp., North Kansas tity, Mo- 100 , 000 RAMS to 5.75. 
Union (expanding)----- me --}Permaneer Corp., St. Louis, Mo------------- 30 880 General obligations... 473. 
Salisbury (expanding) oy By N & Manufacturing Co., 50 160, 000 00. 45. 
ne. 
Washington (expanding)............ Aug. 24,1967 593 to 3. Wonder e TAr Us Louis, Mop 200 200,000 General obligations . 4.3472. 
Mr A ee er ents) Sek ta T ak / one UNC R CERES 9, 338 56, 196, 000 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
evidence of the deep concern in Mis- 
souri about the adverse effect of this pro- 
posed rule on industrial development, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp tele- 
grams from the Honorable Randall Ram- 
sey, Mayor, Parma, Mo.; Mr. Howard 
Bush, chairman, Industrial Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Neosho, Mo.; Mr. 
David M. Lacy, manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hannibal, Mo.; Mr. Jada M. 
McGuire, manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Joplin, Mo., and Mr. Morris 
Gaines, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charleston, Mo.; letters from Mr. 
Harlo J. Dunn, executive vice president, 
Chamber of Commerce, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; 
Mr. Orland Yates, president, Hannibal 
Industrial Council, Hannibal, Mo.; Mr. 
William H. Hall, director, Department 
of Industrial Development, Sedalia, Mo.; 
and a copy of a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury from Mr. Norman R. 
Hoeft, executive vice president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Springfield, Mo. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PARMA, MO., 
March 8, 1968. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The citizens of Parma protest the IRS 
ruling concerning tax exempt industrial 
revenue bonds. We are now negotiating with 
our existing factory for a $500,000 expansion 
bond issue. This will create 400 jobs for our 
community and surrounding area. The IRS 
ruling has seriously jeopardized this project. 

RANDALL RAMSEY, 
Mayor of Parma. 
NEosHO, Mo., 
March 11, 1968. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your wholehearted opposition to IRS 
edict removing industrial revenue bonds 
from tax exemption. This is one of small 
communities’ best methods of inducing in- 
dustry to recentralize from crowded, labor- 
short metropolitan centers. Neosho likely 
to lose two industries for sure, possibly oth- 
ers on which we’ve put much work, if this 
becomes law. 

Howarp BUSH, 
Chairman, Neosho Chamber’s Industrial 
Committee. 


HANNIBAL, Mo., 
March 8, 1968. 
Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
The Hannibal Chamber of Commerce so- 
licits your support to do what is necessary 
to have IRS rescind latest ruling removing 
tax exemption feature of municipal indus- 
trial bonds. We have application pending be- 
fore State CID for approval to issue $600,000 
GO industrial bonds which will provide in ex- 
cess of 400 jobs which this community needs 
to sustain economic growth. 
Davin M, Lacy, 
Manager, 
Hannibal Chamber of Commerce. 
JOPLIN, Mo., 
March 9, 1968. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Presently negotiating with a major indus- 
trial firm to locate in Joplin would mean 450 
highly skilled jobs. If Treasury Department 
removes tax exempt features of industrial 
revenue bonds we are stymied. Urge you do 
everything possible to prevent this action. 
JADA M. McGuire, 
General Manager, 
Joplin Chamber of Commerce. 


CHARLESTON, MO., 
March 12, 1968. 
Sen. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SYMINGTON: The Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce urges that you exert 
every effort to secure the repeal by legislative 
action and/or application of persuasion, the 
Treasury Department ruling ending the tax 
exempt status of industrial revenue bonds 
issued by municipalities after March 15, 

The Board of Directors emphasizes the fol- 
lowing points for your consideration: 

1. The concentration of unemployed per- 
sons in the cities and prevalence of poverty 
in rural areas will proceed at a rising rate 
unless rural America can be rejuvenated by 
means of industrialization. 

2. Many industries which have been at- 
tracted to rural Missouri by the availability 
of low-interest revenue bonds will be forced 
to reconsider their plans giving the commu- 
nities which have been promised new in- 
dustry a severe setback. 

8. Communities which have not yet been 
successful in the hunt for industry will be 
hampered in their efforts to attract new jobs 
if the ruling is allowed to stand. 

4. While the Treasury Department will gain 
an immediate tax return advantage, the long- 
term results will be negative. 


If a specific law is necessary to spell out 
the intent of Congress in this matter for the 
Internal Revenue Service, then we urge that 
you sponsor and work for passage of such 
legislation. 

Respectfully, 
MORRIS GAINES, 
President, Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., March 8, 1968. 
Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We, in Poplar Bluff, 
are very much disturbed over an article that 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal this 
morning which indicated the Internal Rev- 
enue Service was ruling as of March 15 all 
municipal industrial bonds would be tax- 
able. 

At the present time, we have an applica- 
tion pending before the Missouri Division of 
Commerce and Industrial Development for 
permission to issue both general obligation 
and revenue bonds to construct two plants 
which will mean 300 primary jobs and an 
untold number of spin-off jobs. 

We, in the Poplar Bluff Chamber of Com- 
merce, will appreciate all you can do to have 
this Internal Revenue Service order re- 
scinded. 

May I have your comments 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARLO J. Dunn, 
Executive Vice-President. 


HANNIBAL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, 
Hannibal, Mo., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: The following 
information is in confirmation of phone con- 
versation this afternoon: 

We are quite concerned with the I.R.S. rul- 
ing eliminating the tax exempt feature on 
interest on Industrial Revenue bonds. The 
article in the Wall Street Journal says In- 
dustrial Revenue Bonds” and we were won- 
dering if the intent of the ruling also cov- 
ered Industrial G.O. bonds. 

As I told you, we are in the process of fil- 
ing an application with the Missouri Division 
of Commerce and Industrial Development for 
industrial bonding in the amount of $600,- 
000.00 for the construction of a plant to 
employ some 250 to 300 persons. This many 
new jobs would create another 100 jobs in 
our community in retail, wholesale and serv- 
ice facilities. 
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We realize, of course, that the conception 
of industrial bonding has been abused, but 
this ruling has certainly caught us in Hanni- 
bal and other Missouri communities at a 
very inopportune time. Any information re- 
garding this ruling, and both the Byrnes 
Bill in the House and the Ribicoff Bill in the 
Senate, would be greatly appreciated. Also, 
any efforts you may be able to extend that 
we may see our local industrial bonding to 
a successful conclusion would be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ORLAND YATES, 
President. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
; Sedalia, Mo., March 6, 1968. 
Re: H.R. bill 11645 and S.B. 2635. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: I have just at- 
tempted to reach you by telephone and have 
talked with Mr. Fike relative to a problem 
that faces not only us here in Sedalia, but 
the entire State of Missouri and some forty 
other states in the United States. 

It would seem that Representative Byrnes 
and Senator Ribicoff have introduced into 
the House and Senate (even though pres- 
ently it is bogged down in committee) pro- 
posed legislation that would seriously ham- 
per, and perhaps in some cases completely 
destroy, the economic base of rural com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

I have discussed this situation with pro- 
fessional industrial development people 
throughout the State of Missouri, as well as 
other members of the American Industrial 
Development Council. All are agreed that 
our Congressmen and Senators should be ap- 
prised of the seriousness of such shortsighted 
legislation being introduced into the Con- 
gress of the United States. It has also come 
to my attention that you have been in touch 
with other people in the State of Missouri, 
and especially the Division of Commerce and 
Industrial Development, concerning this leg- 
islation. We are optimistic that it would die 
in committee, however at the present time 
the cloud still hangs over proposed indus- 
trial projects. 

We have just this week announced that 
Town and Country Shoes, Inc. plans to 
build a new manufacturing facility here in 
Sedalia to replace the old and inefficient 
operation we now have. The present opera- 
tion will be moved into the new facility and 
the old building used strictly for warehous- 
ing. This is being done under the Missouri 
Plan for industrial development through 
the use of $1,050,000 in industrial general 
obligation bonds. It will create one hundred 
new job opportunities at the beginning, and 
probably more over the next few years. 

We feel that some action on the part of 
the Internal Revenue Service and Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Ribicoff has clouded many of the 
issues since the first of the year, It has had 
a serious effect on industrial bonding in 
many of the states. 

Therefore, I plead with you to do every- 
thing possible to destroy this legislation, 
either by a defeat on the House floor or Sen- 
ate floor, or by assurances that it will die in 
committee. 

As Director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Development for the City of Sedalia, as 
well as being Chairman of the newly formed 
Missouri Industrial Development Society, 
composed of professional industrial develop- 
ers here in the state, I am quite concerned 
that this means of financing new and ex- 
panding industries in the state is being 
shaken. 

I recently watched a live television broad- 
cast of Vice President Humphrey who made 
the statement that this country must en- 
courage our industries to move to the rural 
areas to help slow down the migration of 
people into the greater metropolitan areas. 
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Any number of other statements have been 
forthcoming from the Administration con- 
cerning the possibility of better industrial 
complexes in the rural areas, and yet they 
allow, and even suggest, legislation such as 
H.B. 11645 and S.B. 2635 to be introduced 
into the Congress of the United States. These 
two items of proposed legislation have had 
such an adverse effect on bonding programs 
that bonding attorneys in Kansas City 
strongly hesitate to give legal opinions on 
bond issues. 

I am optimistic enough, Senator, to think 
that our Senators and our Congressmen in 
the United States Congress would vigorously 
fight any proposal that would jeopardize the 
industrial development in their home state. 
I am sure you are aware of our problems and 
I offer this letter and its contained informa- 
tion as one who is a professional in the field 
of industrial development, working for the 
betterment of the State of Missouri and the 
community I represent. 

Thank you for your kind attention to this 
matter. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H, HALL, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Sedalia, Mo., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: After having 
talked to Mr. Fike on March 6 concerning 
S.B. 2635 and H.B. 11645 regarding the in- 
dustrial financing problems we are having 
here in the State of Missouri, I have re- 
ceived additional information. 

I am quite confident you are well aware of 
the problems facing the State of Missouri 
relative to industrial financing as a result 
of the Internal Revenue's attempts at tak- 
ing legislative powers in their own hands. I 
am in receipt of thermofax copies of wire 
releases dated March 5 and March 7 that 
have been furnished me by Mr. Norman 
Lewis of Perry, Adams & Lewis in Kansas 
City. 

It would appear that the Treasury De- 
partment is making every effort to make a 
ruling that “will state officially within a few 
days that because industrial aid financing 
has become such a major issue, a redefini- 
tion of rules governing all tax exempt bonds 
is now required”. Senator, I am sure you 
recognize the problems this creates not only 
for Sedalia, possibly, but for at least two 
other major industrial complexes in the 
state—one at the Village of Champ and one 
at New Madrid; the difference being, how- 
ever, that the other two issues are indus- 
trial revenue issues and the one here in 
Sedalia is an industrial general obligation 
issue for Town & Country Shoes, Inc. As 
you know, we are most concerned about the 
House and Senate bills in the event they 
should ever be passed. We feel confident 
that you have the wherewithal with your 
colleagues to defeat such a bill, were it to 
come to the floor, however we would be 
happy to see it die in committee. Our most 
pressing problem, though, is the fact that 
the Treasury Department has assumed leg- 
islative responsibility by going ahead with 
a redefinition of rules governing tax exempt 
bonds inasmuch as they do not think that 
it accurately reflects the intention of Con- 
gress in the 1954 tax code. 

Our problem, in essence, is this. Will the 
new Treasury regulation effect only indus- 
trial revenue bonds or will it cover both 
industrial revenue bonds and industrial ob- 
ligation bonds? As a layman and not an attor- 
ney I can foresee this problem arise should 
it cover industrial obligation bonds. G.O, 
bonds for industrial purposes in the State of 
Missouri are the same as any other G.O. 
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bonds, with the exception that the lease 
payments on the industrial complex are 
enough to cover the city’s cost of princi- 
pal and interest on the bonds. Should the 
tax exemption on this type of bond be over- 
ruled, then it would only be a matter of time 
until the tax exemption on any other type 
of municipal bond would be overruled, vir- 
tually obliterating the credit of every city 
and community in the nation. As you know, 
there are some forty states that have indus- 
trial revenue bonds authorized and only 
four or five that have both revenue and G.O. 
bonds authorized, one of which is Missouri. 

We believe that the Congress should take 
action by legislative means to restrict the 
Treasury Department from creating their 
own legislation by “Treasury Regulation.” It 
would seem that the purpose of the Treas- 
ury announcement is to “put the market and 
issuers on notice” that a firm cut-off date is 
forthcoming. The Treasury indicates that 
the statement of policy will contain no hard 
details beyond this, “but a subsequent ruling 
by the Internal Revenue Service will fill in 
all gaps.” Subsequent wire releases have es- 
tablished that the cut-off date for tax 
exemption privileges for local government 
bonds sold mainly to benefit private busi- 
ness is March 15, 1968. 

As you see, we are asking you to do every- 
thing within your power, as I am sure you are 
already doing, to alleviate this situation and 
remove the cloud hanging over industrial 
development practices in some forty states. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILtIAM H. HALL, 
Director. 
SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Springfield, Mo., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. Henry H, FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY FOWLER: The announce- 
ment of March 7, by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, contained in technical information re- 
lease 972, limiting in effect the issuance of 
industrial revenue bonds for the construction 
of industrial projects, has been long expected 
by members of the business community en- 
gaged in industrial procurement. 

The principles and philosophy attached 
to the use of said bonds for industrial pur- 
poses is not the subject of this letter. Com- 
pelling arguments can be advanced for the 
use of said bonds, in advancing the eco- 
nomic development of communities, and 
equally valid arguments can be advanced 
limiting the use of municipal bonds for those 
purposes historically considered the province 
of municipalities in the way of capital public 
improvements. 

The subject of this letter is addressed to a 
circumstance, which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Springfield, Missouri feels deserves 
recognition, under the theory that due proc- 
ess of law is a hallmark of our society, 

In July, 1967, Zenith Radio Corporation 
entered into discussions with the Chamber of 
Commerce, as to the possibilities of issuance 
of industrial bonds for the purchase of a 
major industrial plant in Springfield, which 
operation would yield a fallout of in excess 
of $24 million annually in payroll to the cit- 
izens of our metropolitan area. In Septem- 
ber, 1967, Zenith Radio Corporation, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and City Govern- 
ment, reached substantive agreement as to 
the desirability of said bond issue. Contin- 
uous discussions through the fall of 1967 
as to lease terms continued, and on Janu- 
ary 2, 1968, the City Council of Springfield, 
Missouri agreed to submit to the voters as of 
February 6, 1968, a bond proposal in the 
amount of $7 million, which proceedings 
would be applied to the purchase of the site, 
and the completed plant, with Zenith Radio 
Corporation providing at Zenith's expense all 
machinery and equipment essential to the 
operation of a 715,000 sq. ft. facility. 
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The election was held as of February 6, 
and the citizens of Springfield by an over- 
whelming margin of approximately 80%, ap- 
proved the issuance of said bonds and en- 
dorsed the proposal of Zenith for the financ- 
ing of this major addition to Springfield’s 
economy. 

As of February 5, 1968, Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, in anticipation of a favorable vote 
entered into a contract with the A. G. 
Becker Company of Chicago and New York, 
to serve as financial consultants as to the 
preparation of the necessary prospectus, and 
to advise Zenith as to the marketability of 
said bonds. As of February 9, 1968, Zenith 
Radio Corporation established the date of 
February 19, 1968 for conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the City, and bond counsel 
for discussions of the necessary proceedings 
required to issue said bonds. As of that date, 
the date of March 12, 1968 was established 
for an adjourned meeting of the City Coun- 
cil, for the purpose of adopting all proceed- 
ings required to advertise and sell the bonds 
the week of March 25, 1968. 

In effect, commitments were made by 
Zenith Radio Corporation and the commu- 
nity in good faith to issue the bonds nec- 
essary for the addition of this major facility 
to Springfield's industrial future. These com- 
mitments followed due process, and a se- 
quence of time, without hesitation or de- 
lay. 

The position of the Chamber of Commerce 
is that the authorization to issue the bonds, 
the rational sequence of steps subsequent 
to the authorization, and the ultimate issu- 
ance of said bonds is one that should be 
honored as to the covenants between the 
community and the firm. 

We earnestly solicit, that in the hearings 
addressed to a final ruling, that considera- 
tion, recognizing that bonds, authorized in 
good faith prior to March 7, receive the nec- 
essary letters of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice as to the exemption of interest from 
federal income taxes, where the sequence 
may be identified indicating that the pro- 
cedure following authorization was prosecut- 
ed with dispatch and with the intention of 
selling said bonds. 

Cordially, 
NORMAN R. HOEFT, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
all know that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for this administration to 
obtain the money necessary to continue 
this major war on the mainland of Asia. 
This announcement by Treasury of 
plans to end tax exemptions on these 
municipal industrial revenue bonds is 
just one further illustration of that fact. 

But this pressure should not result in 
ill-considered, hasty action that could in 
turn postpone industrial development in 
a great many of our States and would 
take away from our smaller communities 
one of the most useful tools they have 
for creating new jobs for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed people. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, as we 
are all aware, there was a most serious 
deterioration in the balance of payments 
during the fourth quarter of 1967—a 
deficit equal to an annual deficit of $7.5 
billion. As a result, we faced a run on 
gold during November and December 
which cost us over $1 billion of our dwin- 
dling reserves. At this very time there 
is another run on the dollar which re- 
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ports suggest has cost us another $450 
million in gold. Clearly, there is a crisis 
in the money markets of the world. 

Deficits in our balance of payments are 
nothing new. They actually began in 
1950 and continued uninterruptedly un- 
til 1957 when exports of petroleum, stim- 
ulated by the Suez crisis, rose sufficiently 
to move us into a slight surplus. Most of 
the world welcomed those early deficits, 
in the view that they supplied the needed 
injections of capital to help finance the 
recovery and economic miracles of Eu- 
rope and Japan. The United States did 
not mind those early deficits either, as 
they were small and did not drain off 
very much of our then sizable gold re- 
serves. 

Beginning in 1958, however, the deficits 
grew larger and caused more concern. 
After large deficits—over $3 billion a 
year—continued for 3 years, the first 
“run on gold” caused the price to rise to 
$40 an ounce on the London market in 
October 1960. 

The immediate response to these large 
deficits under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was to tighten up a bit on the 
foreign aid program by curtailing off- 
shore procurement in certain countries, 
and to order dependents of U.S. service- 
men in Europe home. 

Programs were initiated by President 
Kennedy, and intensified under Presi- 
dent Johnson to, first, expand our ex- 
ports; second, increase the number of 
foreign tourists visiting the United 
States; third, reduce private investments 
abroad; fourth, sell more military hard- 
ware to our allies and substantially tie 
foreign aid to U.S. goods and services; 
fifth, attract foreign investment in the 
United States; and, sixth, raise short 
term interest rates to keep capital from 
flowing abroad and to attract foreign 
capital here. 

All these measures were taken hoping 
that the problem would be rectified. 

But it was not. As one factor improved, 
another deteriorated. When our trade 
surplus improved to $6.7 billion in 1964, 
our capital outflows grew to almost that 
level; after we succeeded in arresting the 
flow of private capital, our trade account 
deteriorated badly. And, of course, Viet- 
nam did not help either. So, here we are, 
18 years after the first deficits appeared, 
and 10 years after the more sizable defi- 
cits came on the scene. We are no better 
off. In fact, we may even be worse off. 
We now have a host of controls over in- 
vestments abroad in all forms, even 
though those investments are the geese 
that lay the golden eggs for our balance 
of payments. A stiff tax on the movement 
of people has also been proposed. 

By adopting these controls, we are 
sacrificing ends to protect means. The 
purpose of the international monetary 
system—its end—is to facilitate the 
growth of world trade, investment, and 
the free movement of people between 
nations. Fixed exchange rates between 
currencies are the means to achieve these 
goals. But to protect fixed exchange rates 
we have moved to penalize and, in some 
cases, embargo, the free movement of 
capital. This is what I mean when I say 
it appears that we are sacrificing ends to 
protect means. 
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A DOLLAR DEVALUATION IS NO SOLUTION 


It is clear that a dollar devaluation is 
no solution to the present problem, It 
would give a windfall to the gold-produc- 
ing countries of South Africa and the 
Soviet Union. It would be a serious breach 
of confidence with our many allies who 
have chosen freely to hold dollars in- 
stead of that yellow metal. Canada, 
Japan, Australia, and a host of other na- 
tions hold huge amounts of dollars in 
their official coffers. To devalue these 
dollars would, in effect, decrease their 
reserves and put an end to the willing- 
ness of other countries to hold dollars. 
The growth of monetary reserves would 
thenceforth be dependent upon the 
vagaries of gold production and sales by 
the Soviet Union and South Africa. The 
trade of the free world would be subject 
to the political as well as economic 
machinations of gold producers. 

Moreover, a dollar devaluation would 
be taken as a confession to the world 
that General de Gaulle was right after 
all. He has predicted, indeed encouraged, 
the downfall of the two reserve cur- 
rencies: the dollar and the pound. The 
pound was unable to survive the pres- 
sures, and was devalued by 14.3 percent 
on November 18, of last year. 

It is clear that if we devalued the dol- 
lar, other countries would feel compelled 
to devalue also, leaving us with no net 
advantage as far as our competitive posi- 
tion is concerned. 

It would be the height of folly for 
other countries to force a dollar devalua- 
tion on us, as surely it would lead to a 
series of measures to restrict sharply 
their trade and could lead to a financial 
catastrophe for them. They should rec- 
ognize that when the United States 
sneezes, the rest of the world will catch 
cold. 

Other countries, particularly those in 
continental Western Europe, are schizo- 
phrenic about our balance of payments. 
They talk to us about financial respon- 
sibility and getting our house in order. 
But when we act to curtail our expendi- 
tures in Europe, be it through travel 
restraints or trade measures, they scream 
“retaliation.” While they consider our 
troop strength in Europe as absolutely 
necessary for their defense, they balk at 
offsetting the foreign exchange drain 
which these commitments entail. 

Short term palliatives will not solve a 
long term problem. 

We must consider alternative courses 
of action. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES ABROAD 

Our Government expenditures abroad, 
on a net basis, averaged $5.2 billion a 
year, between 1958 and 1960. By 1966, 
the figure had reached $6.2 billion, and 
the annual rate for the first three quar- 
ters of 1967 was $6.6 billion. These in- 
clude repayments on Government credits 
and other Government capital account 
receipts, so that the gross figure is much 
higher. Our military expenditures abroad, 
on a net basis, averaged $2.9 billion in 
1958-60, and $2.6 billion in 1966. During 
the first three quarters of 1967, the an- 
nual rate was $3.1 billion. 

These expenditures abroad by the U.S. 
Government exceed—in fact, are about 
double—the amount of our total deficits. 
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If one were to add up all the private 
transactions involving foreign exchange 
expenditures and receipts—including ex- 
ports and imports, tourism, capital in- 
vestments abroad, and the income earned 
thereon, and all other nongovernmental 
transactions—one would find a surplus. 
Without the huge government expendi- 
tures abroad there would be no balance- 
of-payments problem. 

This does not lead to the conclusion 
that we must sacrifice our essential com- 
mitments for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons. But it does indicate that if we are 
to achieve a sustainable balance in our 
international accounts, we must curtail 
the foreign exchange costs of our Gov- 
ernment programs abroad. 

In this context, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to accept anything less than a com- 
plete neutralization of our military 
expenditures in Europe. At the present 
time, our balance-of-payments expendi- 
tures in Europe are running at a billion 
and a half dollars, or at about the same 
level as in Asia. The basic offset to these 
expenditures is the sale of military equip- 
ment and medium term U.S. securities to 
our allies, particularly the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

Most of the military sales would have 
taken place anyway, as we have a com- 
manding advantage in military tech- 
nology and weapons systems. The sale of 
U.S. securities is, in effect, borrowing 
from our allies to pay for our troop ex- 
penditures. Those securities mature in 
4 years, and must be repaid with interest. 
Must we borrow money from Germany to 
pay for the costs of U.S. troops in Ger- 
many? 

The time has come to reexamine our 
troop commitments in Europe—and to 
reduce the number of troops on the con- 
tinent. For those troops that must re- 
main, it seems fair that our allies pay 
the full cost of maintaining these troops. 

Our European allies have huge dollar 
reserves. It is not unreasonable that they 
pay us the dollars needed to maintain 
our troops there out of their overabun- 
dant supply of dollars, which they have 
accumulated during the past 18 years 
at our expense. This issue, I believe, 
should be a matter of first priority. 


FOREIGN AID 


Another area for belt-tightening is in 
foreign aid. Our total foreign aid ex- 
penditures increased from $3.2 billion 
during the 1958-60 period to an annual 
rate of $5.2 billion during the first 9 
months of 1967. It is claimed that much 
of our foreign aid is tied to U.S. goods 
and services. However, the U.S. Treasury 
admits that this, in itself, is not enough 
to reduce the impact of foreign aid pro- 
grams on the balance of payments. In 
fact, our aid-financed exports have sub- 
stituted for U.S. commercial exports. 

The best way of effectively tying our 
aid is to give it only for specific worth- 
while projects. Most of our aid is now 
financing general imports of underde- 
veloped countries. Such general import 
assistance leads to the kind of substitu- 
tion of government-financed exports for 
commercial sales that the Treasury is 
trying to stop. 

I also believe that we should reexam- 
ine thoroughly the foundations of our 
aid program to make sure that we are 
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providing money for the essential pre- 
requisites for economic development, 
which, in my view, revolve around educa- 
tional projects to train the human re- 
sources of a recipient country. I do not 
believe that simply building steel plants, 
chemical plants, and the like are al- 
ways the wisest form of investment for a 
less-developed country. Many of those 
plants which we have built with Ameri- 
can money are now sending to our mar- 
ket cheap, low-cost products, instead of 
selling them at home. This not only hurts 
domestic industries and employees, but 
also adds to our balance-of-payments 
woes. 
THE TOURIST GAP 

Now we come to the so-called travel 
gap. 

Last year, when Expo '67 increased our 
normal tourist deficit by $350 million, 
the deficit approached $2 billion. 

The President has urged that Ameri- 
cans restrain themselves on their travel, 
or even postpone travel plans, if pos- 
sible, to West European countries. I 
think many Americans will respond 
favorably to that plea. However, the ex- 
penditure tax proposals submitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury before the 
House Ways and Means Committee are 
short-term crisis measures unsuited to 
solving a long-term problem. 

Many countries—Ireland, Italy, Spain, 
and Israel to name a few—depend, to a 
substantial degree, on our travel for their 
own balance of payments. They have 
been willing holders of dollars, and, in 
fact, have not contributed at all to our 
balance-of-payments problem. 

In this regard, only last October, the 
executive branch testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee that import 
quotas would harm our foreign relations 
and lead to retaliation. It seems patently 
inconsistent to argue that a moderation 
of imports of steel, textiles, and other 
products would lead to retaliation and 
unforeseen political consequences, but a 
tourist tax, an embargo on investments 
in Europe, and forced repatriation of 
foreign earnings would not involve these 
same consequences. 

There are alternatives in the travel 
area, which should have been explored 
a long time ago. The Treasury Depart- 
ment itself has listed many of these in 
their recent publication on “Maintaining 
the Strength of the U.S. Dollar in a 
Strong Free World Economy.” These 
would include a larger promotional pro- 
gram through the U.S. Travel Service, use 
of counterpart funds held by the U.S. 
Treasury, directional air fares, use of 
vacant university facilities during vaca- 
tion periods, and no less than 23 other 
steps outlined in the Treasury publica- 
tion. 

The U.S. Travel Service budget of $3 
million is less than the comparable 
budgets for Canada, Spain, Mexico, 
France, Greece, and a host of other coun- 
tries and should be increased. I believe 
that all the positive alternatives to at- 
tract tourists to the United States should 
be given the highest priority. 


TRADE 
Another area which needs urgent at- 
tention involves improving our trade ac- 
count. The so-called favorable balance 
of trade has dwindled from a level of $6.7 
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billion in 1964 to about $4 billion last 
year. 

If one excluded from our export figures 
the concessional sales under our foreign 
aid programs, the surplus dwindles fur- 
ther to only $1 billion. Moreover, if our 
imports included the cost of insurance 
and freight, the surplus completely dis- 
appears, and we have, in fact, a $1 bil- 
lion trade deficit. There are three ways 
basically in improving our trade situa- 
tion. 

KEEPING THE ECONOMY ON AN EVEN KEEL 

The first involves keeping our own 
economy competitive by avoiding infla- 
tion. We were successful in this regard 
until our participation in the Vietnam 
war began to put serious pressures on 
our economy and resulted in substan- 
tial price increases over the past 2% 
years, The need for expenditure restraint, 
especially in nonessential domestic and 
space expenditures is obvious. What will 
it profit a nation to get to the moon, if 
it loses its purchasing power in the proc- 
ess? 

ECONOMIC GROWTH ABROAD 

The second area which can improve 
our trade account involves actions by 
other countries to increase their eco- 
nomic growth through any expansionary, 
monetary, and fiscal policies. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the European countries, 
which have called for discipline in the 
United States, have so disciplined their 
own economies as to offset any action we 
may take to improve our own balance of 
payments. For example, in Germany last 
year there was an actual decline in the 
gross national product, and the German 
trade surplus ballooned to $4 billion— 
an enormous figure for a country whose 
GNP is only about one-seventh of ours. 

NONTARIFF BARRIERS 


Another area needing attention, and 
one which the President pointed out in 
his January 1 message, is in eliminating 
the nontariff barriers which discriminate 
against U.S. commerce. The President 
stated: 

American commerce is at a disadvantage 
because of the tax systems of some of our 
trading partners. Some nations give across- 
the-board tax rebates on exports, which leave 
their ports and impose special border tax 
charges on our goods entering their country. 


The President went on to say that we 
were discussing this problem with our 
trading partners, and, in the light of 
those discussions, legislative measures 
will be prepared. It is about time that 
we put American products on an equal 
basis with those of our trading partners. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senator 
Lone, has continually stated that Yankee 
traders, if given an equal opportunity, 
will stand head and shoulders above their 
counterparts abroad. But, as he has so 
eloquently pointed out on several occa- 
sions, and as the President has confirmed 
in his January 1 statement, our trade is 
disadvantaged by the so-called nontar- 
iff barriers which other countries have 
erected. 

It is a shame that, after 5 years of tar- 
iffs and nontariff negotiations, U.S. trade 
should be so disadvantaged. One wonders 
about the kind of reciprocity we got in 
those negotiations. Instead of berating 
the past, however, let us tear down these 
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barriers. But if the Europeans are not 
willing to alter their border taxes, vari- 
able levies, procurement policies, and 
quota systems, then, I think, we will have 
to take unilateral action to offset the dis- 
crimination. 

One response would be to impose our 
own system of border taxes and export 
rebates, so that we at least maintain 
the same rules of competition that our 
trading partners maintain. The Senate 
Finance Committee will, I am sure, ex- 
amine this question in detail. 

IMPORT QUOTAS 


Another alternative is import quotas. 
Article XII of the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade states: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article XI (eliminating quanti- 
tative restrictions) any contracting party, in 
order to safeguard its external financial po- 
sition and its balance of payments, may re- 
strict the quantity or value of merchandise 
permitted to be imported, subject to the pro- 
visions of the following paragraphs of this 
Article. 


Paragraph 2 of article XII states in 
part: 

Import restrictions, instituted, maintained 
or intensified by a contracting party under 
this Article, shall not exceed those neces- 


sary: 

(i) to forestall the imminent threat of, or 
to stop, a serious decline in its monetary 
reserves, or 

(ii) in the case of a contracting party with 
very low monetary reserves, to achieve a 
reasonable rate of increase in its reserves. 


Certainly, the United States has had a 
serious decline in its international re- 
serves, and would, therefore, have the 
right to establish quotas on balance-of- 
payments grounds under article XII of 
the GATT. This right may have to be in- 
voked unless our trade situation im- 
proves substantially during this year. 

These measures in the military, aid and 
trade fields can help us get back to that 
thing called “equilibrium” without re- 
stricting the freedoms of Americans. 
But, the problem is still deeper. 

THE GOLD PROBLEM 


The balance-of-payments problem of 
the United States is inextricably linked 
to a sharp decline in its monetary re- 
serves. Those claims now exceed $30 bil- 
lion against a gold stock of less than $12 
billion. It is generally agreed that in- 
creasing the price of gold will not solve 
our problem, and I agree with that for 
the reasons stated above. However, the 
United States through its own psycho- 
logical attachment to gold, continues to 
feed substantial speculation that the 
price of gold will increase. We have bor- 
rowed to keep our troops abroad, and 
begged countries not to buy our gold. 
Most countries have heeded our request, 
but our efforts to protect this gold stock 
have given rise to speculators’ beliefs 
that we cannot do it. A banker who is 
afraid of a run will often precipitate 
such a run. 

There are huge private markets of 
gold in London, Paris, Zurich, and in the 
Far and Near East. In the case of the 
London gold market, the United States 
provides 59 percent of the resources— 
that is, gold—needed to stem the specu- 
lation and maintain the gold price» at 
$35 an ounce. This is where most of our 
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gold was lost during November and De- 
cember. In effect, therefore, the United 
States is selling its gold stock to private 
hoarders and speculators who are bank- 
ing on only one thing: an increase in the 
price. 

In addition to carrying an unfair share 
of maintaining that London gold market, 
I think the wisdom of supporting the 
speculators’ thirst for gold should be 
called into question. By supporting the 
floor price on gold, the central bankers 
have given the speculators a one-way 
option. 

But, if the U.S. Government made it 
very clear that under no circumstances 
would we buy the gold back for more 
than $35 an ounce, and hint that, in 
fact, we may not be willing to buy it back 
at all, I am sure that the gold would 
come pouring out of the hands of specu- 
lators and end up in monetary reserves. 
This is urgently needed, as in the last 
2 years, more than the total world’s 
gold production has gone into private 
hands, and the amount of official gold 
reserves held by monetary authorities 
has actually declined. 

In the long run, gold will have to be 
removed from its central position in the 
international monetary system. We have 
spent years negotiating for international 
monetary reform, but the role of gold 
seems to be more important than ever. 

It would be a cruel fate if, after all the 
negotiations to improve the international 
monetary system by the creation of a 
new reserve unit—which culminated in 
last year’s agreement at the Monetary 
Fund’s meeting in Rio—the world should 
find itself in the tight grip of gold specu- 
lators, 

To avoid this unpleasant possibility, a 
concerted attack against gold specula- 
tion must begin. A rethinking of the sup- 
port operations in the London Gold Pool 
is a first step. 

Finally, there is the area of exchange 
rates which need a fresh, new look. 

EXCHANGE RATES 


The “fathers” at Bretton Woods, where 
the International Monetary Fund was 
born, intended that exchange rates be 
reasonably stable, but not frozen. Ac- 
cording to article IV, section 5, of the 
Fund Charter, a member shall not pro- 
pose to change in the par value of its 
currency except to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium.” If a country is in “fun- 
damental disequilibrium” it may change 
its par value by 10 percent without the 
need of concurrence by the Fund. In 
practice, countries have devalued by far 
more than 10 percent without concern- 
ing themselves with Fund approval. The 
Fund has no choice but to accept a de 
facto devaluation by a major country. 

I am not advocating a dollar devalua- 
tion. I think we are right in rejecting 
that and my only criticism is that our 
rejecting has not been convincing 
st because of our attachment to 
gold. 

It seems to me, however, that consid- 
eration should be given by the Fund 
members to allow more flexibility in ex- 
change rates. At present, currencies can 
fluctuate vis-a-vis each other by 1 per- 
cent on either side of par. If this were to 
be widened gradually over a period of 
years to 5 percent, the economies of the 
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free world would be better able to adjust. 
to each other. The basic virtues of 
fixed exchange rates would remain, but 
they would be fixed within wider limits, 
allowing market forces to be reflected in 
the exchange rate movements. This 
would make balance-of-payments ad- 
justment easier for both deficit and sur- 
plus countries and obviate the need for 
these proliferating controls—multicur- 
rency practices, if you will—which are 
now upon us. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the unresolved balance- 
of-payments problem is the Achilles heel 
of the U.S. economy. For years we have 
attacked it as though it were a short- 
term problem that would disappear. By 
now it is painfully obvious that the prob- 
lem is long term, and that the short- 
term palliatives we have applied have 
failed. History has demonstrated dra- 
matically how one control leads to an- 
other. 

We cannot deal with this problem on 
a piecemeal basis forever. If we do, the 
strings we have tied to our investors, 
bankers, and tourists, will end up tying 
us to an unbearable international financ- 
ing world—a world where one control 
begets another, and one action leads to 
counteraction. In the end, we could lose 
our freedoms and the concept of the 
marketplace which is the key to our com- 
petitive economic system. This is the real 
danger in the unresolved balance-of- 
payments problem. 


SOME THOUGHT-PROVOKING COM- 
MENTS FROM A YOUNG NEW 
MEXICAN 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, more 
often than not we are confronted with 
a sensationalist-oriented view of our 
young people. Once in a while, however, 
we receive an indication that the over- 
whelming majority of them are any- 
thing but wild-eyed seekers after new 
sensations. One of them, a young con- 
stituent of mine, has come out with some 
of the most thought-provoking comments 
I have seen in a long time from anyone, 
young or old. 

This young woman, Terry Wallace, 
had a story written about her and her 
memorable speech which I have offered. 
She wrote the speech herself, and it came 
to the attention of the Curry County 
Times, which published it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I hope that it will be of interest to 
other Members of this body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Curry County Times, Jan. 6, 1968] 
TERRY WALLACE PRESENTS THOUGHT- 
PROVOKING SPEECH 

Terry Wallace, junior at Clovis High School 
and president of the Student Council, has 
these past several months, been a guest at 
various organizations’ meetings. This young 
lady, daughter of Mrs. Charline Wallace, has 
presented a speech which she wrote herself, 
entitled, “The Nation: Ours to Defend.” 

Outstanding in many scholastic activities, 
Terry has also received the honor of being 
selected by the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils to participate in the 1958 
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NASC European Tour for International Un- 
derstanding. Terry will represent New Mexico 
on the tour which includes visits to London, 
Holland, West Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Yugoslavia, She will 
be briefed for the trip next July 18, at the 
NEA headquarters in Washington, D.C. She 
will be among less than 100 students from 
throughout the nation to make the trip. 


THE NATION: OURS TO DEFEND 


Do you take pride in the heritage of our 
nation? We, today, reflect our nation and 
what it has been for almost 200 years. We 
portray the men who made our country and 
the goals they died for. But do we portray 
them truthfully and fairly? 

We say that we are defenders of world 
peace. How can we expect to convince other 
nations of this when there is much unrest 
within our own boundaries? What is to be- 
come of our nation with all the riots, draft 
dodgers and Communist infiltration? 

We must defend our nation and her poli- 
cies, because as Abe Lincoln said in his Get- 
tysburg Address, “It is a nation of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” 

If she is to successfully defend us, we 
must defend her democracy, and the cer- 
tain unalienable rights secured for us by our 
forefathers. 

No thoughtful person will fail to see that 
our ultimate success as defenders of democ- 
racy can result only in an active faith in 
the superiority of our political system and 
its institutions. The struggle we face will 
be long and hard because many of the peo- 
ples of the world will constantly compare 
to the Promises of the Soviet Union to the 
Practices of the United States. 

We Americans have to be constantly aware 
that there is abroad much anti-American 
feeling. This feeling grows out of resent- 
ment and the envy of our place as a Great 
Power. It also comes from the idea that we 
have sometimes disregarded the interests or 
the feelings of other peoples. 

The United States did not plan that the 
second World War should end with the world 
divided into two camps. We did not foresee 
that our country would be the only democ- 
racy with sufficient material strength to 
stand up to Communist imperialism, How- 
ever, we must take our role hopefully and 
responsibly. 

It is often said that we, the youth, are the 
most important resource for the future. We 
need training in patriotism, morals, ideals, 
the value of hard work, and the pride in a 
job well done. Much of this training comes 
through such organizations as the Student 
Council, Girls’ and Boys' State, and the 
YMCA Youth and Government Program. 

The Communist countries look to our 
youth for hope. For if they train the youth 
in their doctrines they know that they will 
have an eventual takeover without a nuclear 
war, 

Our country is lacking in patriotism. Pa- 
triotism isn't simply marching behind a 
band or displaying fireworks one day of the 
year, and it isn’t found in the cheering of 
a erowd or jubilant flag waving. 

Patriotism is the sum of three cardinal 
virtues; faith, hope and charity. Faith in 
the principles of our government; hope in 
the future of our country; and charity 
toward all and malice toward none, Patriot- 
ism is loving one’s country and respecting 
its traditions. It is honoring its people 
whether high or low, rich or poor. Most im- 
portant, it’s standing firm and unselfish for 
the right, common-good, peace and well- 
being of all. It means sacrificing self, if need 
be, and unafraid against all oppositions. 

We need courage. That of the kind for 
which our countrymen have long been fa- 
mous and the undiminished faith that in 
the end free men are always triumphant. 
We need courage to look far into the future 
to find a right path over the obstacles and 
around the pitfalls that lie before us because 
we have no sure signposts. 
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Nevertheless, we may always turn with 
pride to our own stirring history for reas- 
surance. A story of incomparable achieve- 
ment. It is one of the glorious chapters of 
mankind's experience. It can be the beacon 
by which we travel over unknown roads in 
our relentless pursuit of democracy’s endless 
goals. 

Through the annals of our history, there 
have been many heroic, patriotic men and 
women. It is hard to visualize the courage 
possessed by such people to mold and shape 
such a nation as we have today. 

Imagine the insight and intellect they 
must have had to write such great docu- 
ments of freedom as the Declaration of In- 
dependence and our Constitution. Docu- 
ments that have withstood the changes of 
each generation. I would like to do a mono- 
logue entitled “I am the nation.” Think 
about what these men have done for our 
country and remember what John F. Ken- 
nedy said, “Ask not what your country can 
do for you; ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

I AM THE NATION 

I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence is my birth certifi- 
cate. The bloodline of the world runs in my 
veins, because I offered freedom to the op- 
pressed. I am many things and many people. 
Iam the Nation, 

I am 195 million living souls and the ghost 
of millions who have lived and died for me. 
I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I stood 
at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys, Davy 
Crockett. 

I am Lee and Grant and Abe Lincoln. I 
remember the Alamo, the Maine and Pearl 
Harbor. When freedom was called I answered 
and stayed until it was over, over there. I 
left my heroic dead in Flanders Field, on the 
Rock of Corregidor, on the bleak slopes of 
Korea and in the steaming jungles of Viet- 
nam. 

Iam the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands 
of Kansas, and the granite hills of Vermont. 
I am the coalfields of the Virginias and Penn- 
sylvania, the fertile lands of the West, the 
Golden Gate, and the Grand Canyon. I am 
Independence Hall, the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 

I am big. I spread from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific . . . my arms reach out to em- 
brace Alaska and Hawaii... three million 
square miles throbbing with industry. I am 
more than five million farms. I am forest, 
field, mountain and desert. I am quiet vil- 
lages and cities that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the street of Philadelphia 
with his bread loaf under his arm, You can 
see Betsy Ross with her needle. You can see 
the lights of Christmas and hear the strain 
of “Auld Lang Syne” as the calendar turns. 
I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. I am 
130,000 schools and colleges. I am 320,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. 

I am a ballot dropping box. The roar of 
a crowd in a stadium and the voices of a 
choir in a cathedral. I am an editorial in 
a newspaper and a letter to a Congressman. 
I am Albert Einstein and Billy Graham. I 
am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster and Tom 
Edison. I am Horace Greely, Will Rogers and 
the Wright Brothers. I am George Washing- 
ton Carver, Daniel Webster and Jonas Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the nation and these are the 
things that I am. I was conceived in free- 
dom and, God willing, in freedom I will spend 
the rest of my days. 

May I possess always, the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself 
unshackled and remain a citadel of freedom 
and a beacon of hope to the world. 
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This is my wish, my goal, my prayer in this 
year of 1967—one hundred and ninety-one 
years after I was born. 


DEATH OF HARVEY BROOME, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, death has 
claimed one of Tennessee’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, Mr. Harvey Broome. 
Mr. Broome died at his home in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., typically while at work out- 
doors. I say “typically” because Mr. 
Broome loved the outdoors. His love of 
nature was the hallmark of his life, and 
it was so deep and so abiding that it 
won him national prominence. 

Mr. Broome, a quiet, retiring man who 
served as law clerk to U.S. District Judge 
Robert L. Taylor, fought unceasingly for 
the preservation of America’s natural 
beauties. He was a founder and president 
of the National Wilderness Society. 

Last August marked Harvey Broome’s 
50th year of hiking the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

A native of Knoxville, Harvey Broome 
was a graduate of Harvard Law School. 
Prior to that he earned a liberal arts 
degree from the University of Tennes- 
see. He practiced law in Knoxville and 
Oak Ridge and had worked with Judge 
Taylor since 1958. 

America has lost a great citizen with 
the passing of Harvey Broome, The 
Washington Post, in an editorial pub- 
lished this morning, summed up his at- 
tributes very eloquenty. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Harvey BROOME 

The death of Harvey Broome in Knoxville 
the other day is a severe blow to the cause 
of saving the American wilderness. A gentle 
and cultivated man and a graduate of Har- 
vard Law School, Mr. Broome nevertheless 
had the call of the wild in his blood. He 
knew the trails of this variable continent, 
its mountains, lakes and woods. His wide 
circle of friends seemed to include the myr- 
iads of creatures that may be found in the 
wilds that he loved so much, 

The Washington area owes him thanks for 
his participation in the tow-path hike which 
centered national attention on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal some years ago and 
led to its designation as a national monu- 
ment. Conservationists and naturalists all 
over the country owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his work as president of the National Wil- 
derness Society. Yet Mr. Broome would 
probably say that what he did was pri- 
marily for himself. For he found relaxation 
and renewal of the inner spirit in the beauty 
of a forest, the gleam of a glacier, the song 
of a bird and the quiet whisper of the teem- 
ing wilderness. These are the values he 
helped to preserve for America. 


PRESIDENT SUBMITS A BOLD AND 
IMAGINATIVE MESSAGE TO KEEP 
PROGRESS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s message today on the needs of 
the District of Columbia continues the 
impressive record of achievement com- 
piled by this administration in modern- 
izing the Nation’s Capital. 

The record shows that President John- 
son has succeeded in providing a mod- 
ern, efficient, and effective District gov- 
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ernment that is off to a most promising 
start. 

And the record must show further 
that today President Johnson has made 
clear his determination to keep progress 
flowing into the District—especially in 
areas of the greatest need. 

The President’s proposals focus on the 
high crime rate in the District and rec- 
ommend steps to help lower this rate and 
bring crime firmly under control. 

The Congress took a major step to- 
ward crime control in the District in the 
anticrime bill enacted during the first 
session of this Congress, and I applaud 
the Presdent’s further recommendations 
to improve the efficiency of law enforce- 
ment in Washington, and his recom- 
mended studies to improve the judicial 
system. 

I join with him in urging the Senate 
to undertake new steps to provide more 
jobs, better housing, and a modern edu- 
cational system for the District. 

These are programs that will go a long 
way toward determining the kind of fu- 
ture Washington will experience. 

We have learned the high cost inher- 
ent in delay or retreat from our commit- 
ment to meeting the people’s needs. 

Let us not make this mistake in the 
District. 

I commend the President for an ex- 
cellent message. 


SECRETARY RUSK’S APPEARANCE 
BEFORE THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, much has 
been written and much has been said 
about the appearance of Secretary Rusk 
this week before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Among those who have 
commented wisely upon these grueling 
hearings is David Lawrence, who wrote 
in the Evening Star Wednesday that it is 
doubtful that these televised hearings 
proved very elucidating for the public. 
Indeed, Mr. President, they probably 
proved confusing, and Mr. Lawrence's 
observation that some of the Senators 
“appeared to be not so much interested 
in Rusk’s answers as they were in ex- 
pounding the views which they thought 
would be pleasing to their constituents 
back home who would like to forget the 
Vietnam war altogether,” appears to hit 
the nail pretty much on the head. I ask 
unanimous consent that David Law- 
rence’s column from yesterday’s Eve- 
ning Star appear in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CompLex Wan Is DEBATED on TV 
(By David Lawrence) 

For eleven hours Secretary of State Rusk 
answered questions about foreign aid and 
the Vietnam war at public hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Mon- 
day and yesterday. Parts of the proceedings 
were televised, but it is doubtful whether any 
substantial proportion of the listeners across 
the country really understood the dialogue 
on foreign policy. Indeed, it seemed at times 
that some of the senators themselves didn’t 
have enough background on the intricacy of 
America’s problems abroad to ask meaningful 
questions, 

Yet this conference of members of the 
Senate with the Secretary of State was sup- 
posed to be an example of how the executive 
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and legislative branches of the government 
deal with a subject as complex as the Viet- 
nam war. 

An analysis of the interrogation shows 
clearly that several senators believe the 
United States should not participate in any 
wars overseas and that it doesn’t have the 
responsibility to repel aggression except when 
the territory of the United States is directly 
attacked. Some of the points raised by the 
senators reflected protests and discontent of 
their constituents, so many of whom are re- 
ported as believing that, no matter how hu- 
miliating it may be, the United States should 
withdraw its armed forces and “mind its own 
business.” 

As Rusk explained, international life has 
changed since World War I began, and all na- 
tions, large and small, are supposed to have 
become partners in the humanitarian effort 
to preserve the peace. Many Americans have 
forgotten that both world wars were the 
direct result of a misguided pacifism and iso- 
lationism. Even the outbreak of the Korean 
war in 1950 was based on an assumption that 
the United States would not come to the 
rescue if the Communists moved against 
South Korea. 

Today, with the Communists active in 
Africa, Latin America, Europe and Asia, in 
efforts to subvert free governments and in- 
filtrate many countries, there are still those 
Americans who believe that all this can be 
regarded as a “myth” or an “illusion.” 

Rusk was very skillful and dignified in 
replying to the questions. He tried to ex- 
plain the difficulties which confront diplo- 
mats in trying to make peace with a 
Communist-controlled government like that 
in North Vietnam. Some of the senators ap- 
peared to be not so much interested in Rusk’s 
answers, as they were in expounding the 
views which they thought would be pleasing 
to their constituents back home who would 
like to forget the Vietnam war altogether. 

The implication was that the State and 
Defense Departments should take orders 
from Congress, and that military command- 
ers should conduct their strategy in con- 
formity with principles laid down by a 
Senate committee. 

Rusk declared that the Communists would 
be able to read every word spoken at the 
public hearings. For that reason, he declined 
to go into details about how the United 
States would conduct a peace negotiation. 
He said that, even if the United States ceased 
bombing, the North Vietnamese would not 
consider themselves obligated to stop their 
infiltration into South Vietnam and their 
continued attacks in the South. 

The United States Government is com- 
mitted, according to Rusk, to continue the 
war and force the North Vietnamese to go 
back across their borders. It is apparent, 
however, that, even if a truce agreement was 
was drawn up and each side withdrew to its 
own jurisdiction, there would be no assur- 
ance of peace. The United States and its al- 
lies will have to organize a collective-defense 
force to make sure that peace is maintained. 

The critics who expressed themselves at the 
hearings seem to feel that Congress should 
be consulted about the details of military 
operations as well as diplomatic maneuvers, 
and before important decisions are made. 
But, as Rusk argued, the executive branch 
of the government can point to plenty of 
precedents and to the basic principles of the 
Constitution itself for the right to operate 
independently of congressional supervision 
once the use of armed forces has been au- 
thorized. 


TEMPEST IN BRAZILIAN 
COFFEEPOT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
March 6, the New York Times carried a 
story indicating that U.S. Ambassador 
to Brazil, John W. Tuthill, has come 
under severe criticism from some ele- 
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ments of the Brazilian Government and 
from some Brazilian newspapers, par- 
ticularly O Globo, for meeting with Mr. 
Carlos Lacerda, a vocal opponent of 
President Costa e Silva’s regime. I be- 
lieve this criticism of Ambassador 
Tuthill is unwarranted. This meeting in 
no way disparages the regime of Presi- 
dent Silva. But if our embassies through- 
out the world were to limit themselves 
only to discourse with governmental 
officials and rule out contacts with oppo- 
sition leaders, our ability to understand 
political currents in foreign lands and 
to formulate an intelligent foreign policy 
would be severely undermined. 

Iam both proud and happy to see that 
Ambassador Tuthill has shown willing- 
ness to talk to Mr. Lacerda. During my 
recent visit to Rio, I spent many hours 
with Brazilian Government leaders. I 
also had the opportunity to talk to Mr. 
Lacerda. My discussion with Mr. Lacerda 
was extremely informative. Knowledge 
of his views is helpful to a complete 
understanding of the potential and prob- 
lems of both Brazil and of Latin Amer- 
ica. In my opinion, the meeting of Am- 
bassador Tuthill with Mr. Lacerda will 
add to our understanding of Brazil and 
will strengthen the ties of friendship be- 
tween the people of Brazil and the 
United States, regardless of present 
criticism of our Ambassador’s conduct. 

A correct analysis of Brazilian reaction 
to the Tuthill-Lacerda meeting was sup- 
plied by an editorial, “The Silly Season 
in Brazil,” in the Washington Star of 
March 13. The Star correctly asks: 

What do they think an ambassador is for 
if it is not to keep in touch with what is 
going on in the politics of the nation to 
which he is accredited? 


Mr. President, I should also add that 
in January I had the opportunity to 
spend 7 days in Brazil and the oppor- 
tunity to get a firsthand view of Am- 
bassador Tuthill’s operation. Our Em- 
bassy in Brazil and our Ambassador 
there were most impressive. The Em- 
bassy staff was alert and clearly equal 
to the task of representing our Govern- 
ment in this great nation of South 
America. Ambassador Tuthill is a dedi- 
cated, imaginative, and responsible serv- 
ant of our Government. His work in 
Brazil deserves our wholehearted praise 
and support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the story from the March 6 
edition of the New York Times and an 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
March 13 be inserted in the RECORD a 
this point. + 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


* 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 19681 


BRAZILIANS Decry U.S. Envoy’s Move— 
TUTHILL TALK WITH OPPOSITION LEADER 
STIRS CRITICISM 

(By Paul L. Montgomery) 

Rio DE Janemo, March 5.—The United 
States Ambassador, John W. Tuthill, has 
come under servere criticism from some sec- 
tors of the Brazilian Government for having 
met recently with the opposition leader 
Carlos Lacerda. 

The story of the meetings, one in January 
at Mister Lacerda’s home here and another 
a week ago in Petropolis, a mountain resort, 
was leaked to a political columnist for Jornal 
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do Brasil. It is believed that the encounters 
were considered by the embassy as normal 
diplomatic contacts. The criticism has sur- 
prised and worried United States officials. 

A Senator from the National Renovating 
Alliance, the military-dominated party that 
controls the Government of President Arthur 
da Costa e Silva, called the meetings inad- 
missible. He added that “the American Am- 
bassador did not seek out a political oppo- 
nent of the President, but instead a man 
who preaches the overthrow of the regime 
and its institutions.” 

The newspaper O Globo, which supports 
the Government and is normally friendly 
toward the United States, assailed the meet- 
ings in a front-page editorial. 


RUSSIAN IS THE “MODEL” 


“According to a classical definition, diplo- 
macy is communication between govern- 
ments,” it said. “Diplomacy is cooperation, 
not controversy. What would the Department 
of State say if Ambassador Vasco Leitão da 
Cunha were to become very friendly with 
Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael?” 

It also said that Sergel S. Mikhailov, the 
Soviet Ambassador, would not dream of 
meeting with Luis Carlos Prestes, the head 
of the Brazilian Communist party. 

Mr. Mikhailov remarked jokingly to a 
friend that he was “happy to serve as a 
model for the diplomatic community.” 

Mr. Lacerda, one of the few important 
politicians in Brazil not silenced by the Gov- 
ernment, has been trying for more than a 
year to unite opposition elements in a “broad 
front.” He has been scathingly critical of 
the Government and its closeness to the 
United States. Conservative elements in the 
military have been pressing for the termina- 
tion of his political rights. 

It is understood that Mr. Lacerda, although 
in touch with some embassy aides, com- 
plained that he had had no opportunity to 
present his views on a high level. A luncheon 
was arranged on Jan. 23, The participants 
included Mr. Lacerda’s son Sergio, Renato 
Archer, a federal Deputy who is close to Mr. 
Lacerda, and former President Juscelino 
Kubitschek. 


INFORMAL GATHERING 


The meeting in Petropolis, an informal 
gathering with mutual friends, occurred 
during the pre-Lenten Carnival. 

According to embassy sources, the subjects 
were United States-Brazilian relations, par- 
ticularly the dispute between the two coun- 
tries over exports of instant coffee, and 
Brazil’s position on the treaty to halt the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. The sources 
said internal politics was not discussed, 

Since President da Costa e Silva took office 
@ year ago, most observers believe, relations 
with the United States have been touchy in 
places, although by no means weak, It is 
thought that the vehement nationalism 
espoused by Mr. Lacerda and others, which 
often takes anti-American forms, has be- 
come an increasingly important part of the 
nation’s politics. 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 13, 1968] 
THE SILLY SEASON IN BRAZIL 


What might be called a storm in a coffee 
cup is raging in Brazil against U.S. Ambas- 
sador John W. Tuthill for having the temer- 
ity to conduct a conversation with opposition 
leader Carlos Lacerda. 

Jack Tuthill has. temerity, all right, but 
what he ought to have is a medal for ac- 
complishment if he even succeeded in get- 
ting a word in with the yoluble Lacerda. 
When Lacerda is in good voice, he could 
talk down the entire population of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Elements of the Brazilian government and 
press seem to think Tuthill committed some 
sort of crime by even entering the same 
room with Lacerda. What do they think an 
ambassador is for if it is not to keep in touch 
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with what is going on in the politics of the 
nation to which he is accredited? 

If the military-dominated government of 
Brazil does not want Lacerda at large (and 
talking to Americans) there is nothing to 
prevent the regime from deporting him, jail- 
ing him or taking away his political rights. 
This has already happened to a number of 
politicians since the revolution of 1964. 

In any case, Lacerda is about as pro-Amer- 
ican as H. Rap Brown. Once a vigorous young 
Communist, he is now a middle-aged con- 
servative engaged simultaneously in trying to 
woo Brazil’s labor force and the left-wing 
Goulartistas to help him make a comeback. 

It is absurd for the Costa e Silva govern- 
ment to take part in the uproar over the 
Tuthill-Lacerda conversation. Tuthill was 
seeking information, not making a deal. He 
was doing his job, and Brazil would be well 
advised to cool off before Lacerda starts get- 
ting the idea the regime is afraid of him. 


YOUTH AND POLITICS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
strength of our American political sys- 
tem is apparently being grasped, at last, 
by a number of the younger generation 
who had seemed, up to now, to be simply 
bent on protest and disengagement. Some 
of them have discovered politics—good 
old-fashioned American partisan politics. 
They have discovered that it is a system 
that works. They have found that their 
voices can be heard when they are chan- 
neled through our political system with 
any sort of determination. If recent po- 
litical events in Minnesota and New 
Hampshire tell us anything, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is that a good many of the 
younger generation—those who had been 
said to be separated from our political 
system by a gap a generation wide—have 
joined in to back their candidate. As 
Richard Wilson observed in last evening’s 
Star, Mr. President, the frustrations of 
the alienated generation we have heard 
so much about have been channeled into 
something more than mere protest dem- 
onstration “and that is all to the good.” 
We might, as Wilson suggests, “even get 
some future leaders out of this expe- 
rience.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Richard Wilson’s column ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YOUTH TAKES A REFRESHING DIP INTO POLITICS 
(By Richard Wilson) 

How do we measure what unquestionably is 
the worst condition of ferment this country 
has been in for many years? We measure it 
in terms of racial disorders, of deepening in- 
volvement in an unpopular war, and of the 
deepening estrangement of an entire genera- 
tion from elder generations considered to 
have gotten the entire world into an irre- 
trievable mess. 

Consolation can be found, however, in the 
recent discovery of the estranged generation 
thata system which they do not like provides 
them with the means of changing it. The 
means of change is built into our political 
processes, and now that the alienated gener- 
ation has discovered this it seems happier 
than before. 

Love-ins, pot and LSD are not enough. The 
alienated generation is discovering that there 
is more excitement, fun and reward in the 
good, old-fashioned American political sys- 
tem where what you think can be made to 
count if you try hard enough. 

The campus revolt has moved into politics. 
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Vietniks, long hairs, students, professors, 
clergy of the Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths, and even some strong-minded nuns 
who understand the modern generation, have 
learned how to move in on the established 
political hierarchy. 

They did so in recent Democratic-Farmer 
Labor caucuses in Minnesota, winning from 
one-fourth to one-third of that state’s na- 
tional convention delegates for their peace 
candidate, Sen. Eugene McCarthy. 

This is not an isolated instance of effective 
political action by the New Left and the anti- 
war factions. California, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Connecticut 
are battlegrounds of greater or lesser degree 
in the political uprising of the estranged 
generation, 

Democratic National Chairman John Bail- 
ey finds himself beleaguered in the relatively 
closed political system of his home state of 
Connecticut. He may have to give way to the 
peace factions in some degree. 

Sen. Eugene McCarthy may win up to 100,- 
000 votes in Massachusetts in the uncontest- 
ed primary for control of that state's delega- 
tion to the Democratic National Convention. 
College students invaded New Hampshire to 
bring Senator McCarthy’s vote as near as 
possible to a threatening level. Wisconsin will 
be the next scene of the New Left revolt as 
doves who have suddenly sprouted claws take 
advantage of the opening provided by the 
withdrawal of Gov. George Romney in the 
Republican primary. 

Since there no longer is a serious contest 
in that primary with Richard M. Nixon, the 
Republican doves are free to fly into the 
Democratic primary and make their discon- 
tent felt with votes for McCarthy. The cam- 
pus elements and the pacifistic clergy will 
be possibly more active in Wisconsin than in 
New Hampshire. 

All this adds up to something new and re- 
freshing in American politics. The revolt of 
youth and the youthful-minded seemed at 
first merely another manifestation of nihi- 
lism, a worship of nothingness which periodi- 
cally emerges in one generation or another. 

But as organized labor found at a much 
earlier date, political action is a better rem- 
edy for frustrations and disappointments 
than refuge in a drop-out cult. 

This is the first heartening news we have 
had from the alienated generation in some 
time. Politics has more addicts and is prob- 
ably headier than marijuana, and more fun 
than dressing up in old clothes with a flower 
in your hair. 

There is this about it: Some of the political 
activists of the New Left merely wish to tear 
down the system. They have no idea with 
what to replace it. This knowledge may come 
to them as they range farther on the political 
scene. In the meantime their frustrations are 
being channeled into something more than 
mere protest demonstration and that is all 
to the good. We might even get some future 
leaders out of this experience. 


THE “MADDOX” INCIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement by him and an arti- 
cle entitled “Remember the Maddox,” 
written by David Wise and published in 
the April issue of Esquire magazine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

Mr. President, as you know the Committee 
on Foreign Relations recently took testimony 
from former Secretary of Defense McNamara 
eet Gulf of Tonkin incidents of August 
1964. 
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The documents and other material used 
by the committee during this inquiry were 
provided by the Defense Department. The 
committee sought no testimony from the 
officers and men who took part in the Tonkin 
incidents. On the basis of the testimony 
given by former Secretary McNamara, I be- 
lieve that if any reasonable person takes the 
time to read the published text of the hear- 
ings, he will conclude that the Congress in 
August of 1964 was deprived of information 
critical to a sound judgment on the merits 
of the so-called Tonkin resolution. Had I 
known then what I know now about the 
mission of the Maddoz and the uncertainties 
surrounding the second incident of August 
4, I would not have supported the Tonkin 
resolution. 

I commend these hearings to my col- 
leagues. 

I also suggest that Senators read the re- 
cently published article on the Tonkin inci- 
dents by David Wise entitled “Remember the 
Maddox.” This article appears in the April 
issue of Esquire magazine. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be inserted in the 
Recorp. (See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. Wise, who has the well-deserved repu- 
tation as one of our finest reporters on in- 
telligence operations, has not used the same 
materials as the committee in the prepara- 
tion of the Esquire article. While the com- 
mittee restricted its inquiry to materials pro- 
vided by the Defense Department, Mr. Wise 
conducted interviews with a number of the 
officers and men aboard the U.S. S. Maddox 
and U.S.S. Turner Joy, the ships involved in 
the Tonkin incidents. I consider the resulting 
article of critical importance to any under- 
standing of the events in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin in August of 1964. I urge Senators to read 
Mr. Wise's article carefully. 

I also would urge Senators to have a look at 
the photographs printed in the Esquire 
article. Mr. Wise has published for the first 
time a picture of the entire damage done to 
the American warships during both inci- 
dents—one small bullet hole in the super- 
structure of the Maddoz. 

No one disputes that there was an attack 
on August 2; and the photograph of the 
bullet hole in the Maddoz is proof that the 
North Vietnamese fired at the Maddox. It is 
the second incident that is highly question- 
able. Both Mr. Wise’s article and the hearings 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I be- 
lieve, throw new, and a disturbing light on 
the second incident. 

Finally, I think Senators should consider as 
they look at this one bullet hole in the U.S.S. 
Maddox that it was in retaliation for this 
damage that the United States launched 64 
air strikes against North Vietnam and sought 
successfully what Under Secretary of State 
Katzenbach has described as a “functional 
equivalent of a declaration of war.” 

I suspect that unless American history 
books have Mr. Wise’s sense of irony, Re- 
member the Maddox” will not be included as 
the rallying cry for our present land war in 
Asia. 


Exutsir 1 
REMEMBER THE ‘“Mappox"’ 
(By David Wise) 

(Nore.—That was the ship fired upon in 
the Tonkin Gulf Incident (which was the 
basis for a congressional resolution calling 
for retaliatory action, which in turn is the 
basis for escalating the war in Vietnam). 
Remember now? Or, in light of these facts, 
perhaps you'd prefer to forget.) 

For most Americans, the war in Vietnam 
began in earnest with the incident in the 
Gulf of Tonkin at nine-thirty p.m. on Au- 
gust 4, 1964. Two U.S. destroyers, the Defense 
Department claims, were attacked by North 
Vietnamese P.T. boats in the dark of night. 
At this point, only one hundred sixty-three 
Americans had died in action in Vietnam, 
there were only sixteen thousand American 
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troops in the country, they were still called 
“advisers,” and they had not been assigned 
to combat. But after the nighttime attack 
(which North Vietnam says did not take 
place at all), President Johnson ordered an 
immediate retaliatory bombing of the North, 
the first of the air strikes. Three days later 
the President persuaded Congress to pass 
his Gulf of Tonkin Resolution authorizing 
the President to take “all necessary steps“ 
to defend South Vietnam. He has since used 
this resolution as a blank check to escalate 
the conflict, and he has dared Congress to 
repeal it, knowing it will not. The resolution 
has been his single greatest trump card in 
prosecuting the war. 

As the war progressively changed character, 
some Congressmen came to feel they may 
have been misled into passing the resolu- 
tion. In particular, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright has raised questions about what pre- 
cisely went on in the middle of the Gulf. The 
Pentagon’s version of the incident is open 
to question. The evidence is sometimes con- 
flicting, and many assertions of the Defense 
Department at the time have since turned 
out to be incorrect. But there is one point 
about which there is no doubt—that the 
Tonkin Gulf Incident, murky, confused, 
much of it still classified, was consciously 
used by the Administration as the Pearl 
Harbor of the Vietnam war. 


THE SECRET MISSION 


The 2,200-ton destroyer Maddoz left Long 
Beach, California, in March, 1964, for the Far 
East. On July 23 she sailed from Yokosuka, 
Japan, the big U.S. naval base south of 
Tokyo, on her fateful cruise. The Maddor 
was exactly twenty years old. She had seen 
proud service in the western Pacific in World 
War H, surviving a Japanese kamikaze at- 
tack that left seven officers dead and thirty- 
three men wounded. Her skipper two decades 
later was Commander Herbert L. Ogier, then 
forty-one, an Annapolis graduate and career 
officer from Baltimore. But Ogier was out- 
ranked by another officer aboard, Commodore 
John J. Herrick, forty-four, who commanded 
the destroyer division from the bridge of the 
Maddox. Herrick’s classified orders were to 
put in first to the port of Keelung in north- 
ern Taiwan. 

Although there are four destroyers in a 
division, on this mission the Maddox was 
alone. For twenty-three-year-old Radarman 
James A. Stankevitz of Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, it was his first trip to Vietnam, “This 
whole thing was unusual,” he said in a tele- 
phone conversation with this reporter late 
last year. “Starting out we had all kinds of 
scuttlebutt, When we left Japan it started 
spreading around the ship. We knew that we 
were going on a special exercise, but we 
didn't know what was coming up until we 
pulled into Keelung. That's when the scuttle- 
butt really started flying around the ship 
that we were going into the Gulf.” 

It was in Keelung that the Maddoz picked 
up a “black box” (it was not literally black, 
but Navy grey). Stankevitz described it: “like 
a small moving van that sits up on the back 
of a two-and-a-half-ton truck, about the 
size of that.” Stankevitz recalls the box was 
placed between the destroyer's stacks on the 
O-1 level, just above the main deck. 

He could not remember how many techni- 
cians boarded the Maddox with their big box 
but “a couple of them were Marines.” The 
men who worked in the box “kept to them- 
selves. These people knew how to speak Viet- 
namese too, some of them did.” 

The Maddox was . carrying out a rou- 
tine patrol of the type we carry out all over 
the world at all times. 

—Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara, in a statement to the Senate, August 
6, 1964. 

In fact, the Maddor, when attacked on 
August 2, was in the Tonkin Gulf on a 
highly classified ELINT (electronic intelli- 
gence) mission to gather intelligence on 
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North Vietnam’s radar and electronic de- 
fenses, a process involving E.C.M. (elec- 
tronic countermeasures). In all probability, 
the Maddox was performing this mission for 
the National Security Agency (N.S.A.), the 
supersecret arm of the government that 
makes and breaks codes of friend and foe. 
The Maddox was on a spy mission, But this 
was not revealed at the time to Congress 
or to the public. 

Radarman Andrew M. Adamick, just 
twenty, now a drafting engineer in the De- 
troit suburb of St. Clair Shores, also remem- 
bers the two-day stop at Keelung, July 26- 
28. “We picked up a lot of civilians and 
some Marines,” he told me, “We were on a 
secret mission.” The men who boarded the 
Maddox, he said, were “C.T., communica- 
tions technicians.” 

Adamick said, “Some of the technicians 
stood watches with us,“ and he talked to 
several of them. No, he did not know 
whether the team was from N.S.A. He de- 
scribed the box itself as fifteen by six feet 
and about six feet high, jammed with elec- 
tronic equipment. Before leaving Taiwan, 
Adamick added, the crew had their cameras 
taken away. 

Captain Ogier, unlike the two radarmen, 
is still in the Navy. All he would say about 
the mission of the Maddox into the Gulf is 
that it was “classified.” 

Commodore Herrick was more revealing 
when he submitted to a private interview 
a few months ago: 

Q. I gather that in Taiwan a special com- 
munications team was picked up? 

A. Well, the makeup of that team is clas- 
sified, I couldn't, ah, we were briefed by 
personnel there; whether we picked anybody 
up or who they were... is classified in- 
formation, 

Q. You were briefed by personnel? 

A. We were briefed by the staff that runs 
these, that had been running these patrols 
as routine patrols for a number of years 
we merely used their shore facilities there 
for a briefing by staff intelligence officers. 

Q. In Taiwan? 

A. In Taiwan. 

Q. You mean that these ELINT missions 
were routine? 

A. Yes. 

Asked whether it was a National Security 
Agency operation, he said: “I don’t know. I 
can't commit myself.“ 

Lieutenant Raymond Connell, weapons of- 
ficer of the Maddoz, also confirmed that the 
special team was picked up at Keelung. 
Asked by phone how he'd describe the Mad- 
dot's mission, Lieutenant Connell said: “I 
can only add two and two and I expect you 
have to do the same thing. The nature of it 
was classified and, from what I understand, 
more or less still is. They keep saying it was 
a routine patrol, and if they want to keep 
saying it, that’s fine with me.” 

ELINT missions are indeed highly classi- 
fled and part of the continuing but little- 
known global electronic warfare waged be- 
tween East and West. On a typical mission 
a ship will approach close to shore (or a fer- 
ret plane will skirt along a border) in an ef- 
fort to simulate an attack and agitate enemy 
radar defenses. Then the ELINT team takes 
a “fingerprint” or “signature” of the enemy 
radar. 

All this may be necessary, but it is also 
risky and can lead to international incidents, 
as in the case of the U-2, the RB-47, or the 
Tonkin Gulf. But to describe an ELINT mis- 
sion close to the coast of North Vietnam as 
a “routine patrol,” however routine it may be 
to the Navy or N. S.A., is totally misleading to 
the average American or even the average 
member of Congress. That the Maddox was 
on a spy mission when attacked was a vital 
piece of information not revealed even to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee when it 
met on August 6 to consider the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. Needless to say, it was not revealed 
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to Congress as a whole, either. At the time, 
the attacks were repeatedly described as un- 
provoked.” If Congress might have desired 
to judge whether or not the attacks were in 
fact “unprovoked” in the light of the mission 
of the Maddoz, to consider whether there 
might have been a relationship between the 
ELINT mission and the attack, it was not 
given the information on which to form such 
a judgment. 
THE FIRST ATTACK 

On the sunny afternoon of Sunday, Au- 
gust 2, the Maddox, according to Commodore 
Herrick, had picked up advance warning of a 
possible attack by Communist P.T. boats. 
“There was intelligence which we were re- 
ceiving by normal means,” he said. “However, 
I can’t divulge the source.” 

Radarman Stankevitz, manning the sur- 
face-search radar in the Combat Information 
Center (C.. C.) of the Maddoz, remembers 
that the crew knew “something was com- 
ing up in the area.” Captain Ogier stuck 
his head in Combat and told us to keep 
a tight watch on the scope for P.T. boats.” 

The Maddox was well into the Gulf that af- 
ternoon, steaming slowly northward off the 
coast of North Vietnam. The official Defense 
Department chronology of the first incident, 
released by McNamara August 4 (which still 
stands today as the official chronology) says: 

“Twelve-thirty p.m., August 2: Maddoz re- 
ported that three torpedo boats were on 
a southerly course heading toward the ship 
at extreme range [over ten miles]. The 
Maddox at this point was about thirty miles 
from the coast.” 

Captain Ogier agrees that the Maddox 
was “well out from shore,” but not that far: 
“I would guess when we first saw them, that 
is about twelve-thirty p.m., we were about 
fifteen miles or twenty, I believe, from 
shore.” 

Commodore Herrick says that the first at- 
tack “occurred about twenty miles off Hon 
Me.” 

At two-forty p.m., according to the De- 
tense Department chronology, the Maddor 
reported “she was being approached by the 
highspeed [estimated forty-five to fifty 
knots] craft whose apparent intention was 
to conduct a torpedo attack and that she 
intended to open fire in self-defense if nec- 

” 


Stankevitz saw the boats coming on his 
radar set. “I seen some contacts. There were 
about two-hundred-fifty contacts on the 
scope, small fishing junks. Out of the whole 
ball of wax I picked up some that didn’t look, 
their movement wasn't correct, they looked 
out of the ordinary from how a junk would 
move. So we started tracking right away. 
When we start tracking, we start getting 
a speed of forty-five knots.” 

Up to this point, the Maddor had been 
heading north and the P.T. boats south along 
the coast on a parallel course. Now the Mad- 
dor changed course to the southeast. “As 
soon as we sighted them we turned tail,” re- 
called Stankevitz. We didn’t want any trou- 
ble with them. We turned southeast after 
the sighting. They kept coming.” 

“General quarters, man your battle sta- 
tions,” the crew was told, 

On the bridge, Lieutenant Connell, the 
weapons officer, and Captain Ogier watched 
the P.T. boats closing. Ogier requested and 
got permission from Commodore Herrick to 
open fire at ten thousand yards. Lieutenant 
Connell relayed the order. The Maddox has 
two forward twin-mount five-inch guns and 
one after five-inch mount, 

The Defense Department chronology then 
reads: 

“Three-eight p.m. August 2: Maddox re- 
ported she was being attacked by three P.T. 
craft. She opened fire with her five-inch bat- 
tery after three warning shots failed to slow 
the attackers." 

Captain Ogier said that he ordered that 
“warning shots” be fired. “We waited until 
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they got into about eight thousand yards,” 
he said. Ogier added that, at this point, the 
North Vietnamese P.T. boats “had not” fired 
any torpedoes, but were moving at high speed 
directly at the destroyer. Lieutenant Connell 
confirms that the P.T. boats had not fired 
torpedoes when the Maddoz fired the first 
shots. 

As Commodore Herrick puts it, “It was a 
possibility that they could release [torpe- 
does] at that range and therefore we felt that 
we couldn't wait any longer.” 

This is not what the Administration 
seemed to be telling Congress four days later 
in seeking approval of the President’s Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution. At the Senate hearing, Sen- 
ator Frank J. Lausche, Democrat of Ohio, 
questioned General Earle Wheeler, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

Senator Lausche: ... According to your 
reports the torpedoes were set into motion 
and it was then that you began your firing. 

General Wheeler: That is correct, sir. 

That afternoon, Lausche arose in the Sen- 
ate and declared: “It was not until the patrol 
boats fired upon the Maddo that the Maddor 
took any action. We waited; and no action 
was taken by our government until the tor- 
pedoes were set into motion.” 

Whether the first salvo fired by the Mad- 
dox amounted to “warning shots” is a subtle 
question of definition. When I asked Lieu- 
tenant Connell, whether “you were shooting 
to hit them if you could have“ on the initial 
salvo, he replied, “We certainly were.” But he 
explained that the chances of long-range 
naval guns hitting a target at that range 
with the first shot, before corrections are 
applied, is very slight. 

Two of the three boats closed to five thou- 
sand yards, according to the official chro- 
nology, and fired two torpedoes: the Maddox 
swung around and the torpedoes passed a 
hundred to two hundred yards to starboard. 
“The torpedoes ran hot, straight and nor- 
mal,” Captain Ogier said. 

Some two hundred miles to the south, jets 
from the aircraft carrier Ticonderoga, in the 
air for target practice, were diverted to aid 
the Maddox. Thirteen minutes after the first 
two torpedoes slid past the Maddox, her guns 
scored a direct hit on the third P.T. boat. 

“Ticonderoga aircraft commenced attack- 
ing the P. T. 's, the Defense Department 
chronology said, “Zuni rocket runs and 20mm 
strafing attacks were directed against two of 
the P.T,’s and they were damaged. The third 
P.T. remained dead in the water after the 
direct hit by the Maddox. At three-twenty- 
nine p.m. the aircraft broke off the engage- 
ment and escorted the Maddox toward South 
Vietnam waters.” 

There were no casualties on the Maddox. 
One machine-gun bullet fired by a P.T. boat 
struck the pedestal of the after-gun direc- 
tor. The bullet was recovered and later Ra- 
darman Stankevitz took a picture of the bul- 
let hole for a souvenir, 

In Washington, the news of the battle 
came in the quiet predawn hours of a sum- 
mer Sunday. (It was eleven hours later in the 
Gulf.) In midmorning, President Johnson 
summoned Rusk and other top advisers to 
the White House, The decision at first seemed 
to be to play down the incident. The Penta- 
gon put out a brief statement describing the 
attack, “The other side got a sting out of 
this,” said Rusk, If they do it again, they'll 
get another sting.” 

On Monday morning, August 3, the Presi- 
dent called in reporters and announced that 
he had ordered the Turner Joy to join the 
Maddox and that the two destroyers now had 
orders to shoot to kill If attacked. The State 
Department announced it took a serious view 
of the incident and would protest to Hanoi. 

ENTER THE “TURNER JOY” 

On July 22, 1964, the Turner Joy was in 
Subic Bay, the Philippines, under the com- 
mand of Captain Robert C. Barnhart, then 
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forty-three years old, a soft-spoken line offi- 
cer from Johnstown, Pennsylvania, an An- 
napolis graduate and twenty-three-year Navy 
veteran, Because the ship had tied up out- 
side of three other destroyers, she could not 
plug into dockside electric lines and had to 
keep her own boilers up to generate power. 
As a result, when orders came at two a.m. 
for a destroyer to “get under way at first 
light” to relieve a ship that had broken down 
at sea, the Turner Joy was nominated. 

“Our orders,” Captain Barnhart recalled, 
“were to proceed at best speed to relieve an- 
other destroyer at Yankee Station in the 
South China Sea. We left Subic so fast we 
had to leave laundry, pump parts and valves 
on the beach.” Soon after the Turner Joy 
arrived on Yankee Station, south of the Gulf 
of Tonkin, she received orders to proceed to 
a point off Hainan to relieve the destroyer 
Edson, which had two cases of hepatitis 
aboard. By August 1, the Turner Joy was on 
station fifteen miles south of Hainan. 
Chance docking arrangements at Subic Bay 
and the ill-health of two sailors had brought 
Barnhart and his ship to a rendezvous with 
destiny. For the Turner Joy was about to 
enter the Tonkin Gulf and a disputed chap- 
ter in American history. 

On the afternoon of August 2, the Turner 
Joy received word that the Maddor was un- 
der attack. Captain Barnhart was ordered to 
join her, and about six p.m., the two ships 
linked up in the Gulf of Tonkin. At that 
instant, Captain Barnhart and the Turner 
Joy fell under the command of Commodore 
Herrick aboard the Maddox. 

Maddox's signal light blinked: ‘Consider 
situation not unlike war patrol and demand- 
ing of maximum alertness and readiness.” 

The Turner Joy, which had been steaming 
northwest, turned and followed the Maddozr 
on a southeast course, a thousand yards 
astern, as dusk gathered. 

The daylight hours of Tuesday, August 4, 
in the Gulf of Tonkin were, in the language 
of the Pentagon account, uneventful.” Tues- 
day night, Radarman Stankevitz said, was 
“darker than the hubs of hell. It was black 
out there. You couldn’t see the hand in front 
of your face.” 

On the bridge of the Turner Joy, Captain 
Barnhart peered ahead into the darkness, 
“Usually you could see the silhouette of the 
other ship,” he says. “It was so black that 
night I couldn't see the Maddox in front of 
me.” The seas were choppy and a solid layer 
of black storm clouds completely masked 
the moon and stars. 

During the day, Captain Barnhart says, 
the two ships had patrolled “no closer than 
fifteen to twenty miles from North Vietnam.” 
At five-thirty p.m. “we ended the patrol and 
proceeded to the middle of the Gulf for night 
steaming.” Then the plan was for the de- 
stroyers to move in squares of ten miles to 
each leg. 

THE NIGHT ATTACK 


It was the Maddox that first picked up 
radar contacts “thirty-two miles away” in 
the very steaming area for which the two 
destroyers were heading, Captain Barnhart 
said. Normally radar only goes to the hori- 
zon, twenty to twenty-five miles away, but 
that night, he said, the clouds caused a pe- 
culiar “ducting effect.” The radar beams 
bounced off them, giving the Maddox greater 
range. 

In the Combat Information Center of the 
Maddox, Stankevitz said he could see con- 
tacts on the scope. They were definitely con- 
tacts and moving fast.” But he, too, said the 
radar was “ducting” and playing tricks that 
night. “You'd have beautiful pips for a while 
and then they'd disappear,” he said. 

Captain Barnhart said: “We both turned 
southeast to see if they would follow us. 
They did. About seven-forty p.m. the attack 
was imminent.” 

On the Maddoz, David E. Mallow, husky 
twenty-three-year-old sonarman who had 
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enlisted in the Navy two years before, was 
asleep when general quarters was sounded. 
He had time to put on his pants, shoes and T- 
shirt, but no shirt. He moved quickly to his 
sonar scope, which resembled a round TV 
screen about fourteen inches in diameter. 
He put on his earphone to listen to the hy- 
drophones. In the next few hours, David 
Mallow was to become a very important 
man—in some ways perhaps the most im- 
portant man on either destroyer. 

The Ticonderoga was twenty-five minutes 
flying time to the south of the destroyers. 
The carrier launched eight planes to find 
out what was going on around the Maddozr 
and Turner Joy, and to fiy protective cover. 

By nine-eight p.m., the chronology says, 
the carrier planes had arrived overhead but 
the Maddoz reported now that the sur- 
face vessels were remaining at a distance.” 
By nine-thirty p.m. “additional vessels were 
observed on the Maddox radar and these ves- 
sels began to close rapidly.” 

It was decided, Captain Barnhart said, 
that the Maddozr would open fire first with 
star shells to try to pierce the blackness. 
From the course and speed of the “skunks”—. 
Navy shorthand for surface contacts—he 
said, “it was obvious they were coming at us. 
At eight thousand yards the Maddox opened 
fire with star shells. The star shells wont 
right above the clouds and disappeared. We 
still couldn’t see what was there.” 

Around four thousand yards, Captain 
Barnhart says, he gave the command, “Com- 
mence firing.” The Turner Joy’s five-inch 
guns began spewing about thirty rounds a 
minute at the unseen targets. The time was 
“around nine-thirty p.m.,” Captain Barn- 
hart says, and the ships were “sixty to sixty- 
five miles” out in the middle of the Gulf. 

“Almost simultaneously—I can’t really 
say whether it was seconds before or min- 
utes afterward or what—I got a report from 
the Maddoz: Torpedo in the water.“ 

The Maddox swung to the right and Barn- 
hart said he did the same. “The torpedo was 
heading from the port quarter at a forty-five 
degree angle.” 

This first reported torpedo is important 
because it is the only one that anyone ac- 
tually claims to have seen d the four- 
hour action that night. Lieutenant John J. 
Barry III, then twenty-four, now an I.B.M. 
salesman living in Irwin, Pennsylvania, was 
in the highest point of the Turner Joy, the 
main gun director. 

“It was one of the extremely dark nights 
when the water is very fluorescent,” he re- 
calls. “I looked down off our port side and 
I saw like a white streak, just coming right 
through the water, right at us, and fortu- 
nately we had started to turn. I grabbed 
the man next to me to show it to him. I just 
wanted to make sure I wasn't seeing things, 
and he verified it immediately. I was an 
anti-submarine officer at the time and I had 
seen many torpedoes fired from submarines 
during practice exercises. It was right under 
the surface of the water. . As we turned 
it just ran up our side.” Barry added that 
the torpedo was “no more than a hundred 
feet away.” 

The seaman he grabbed was Larry O. Lit- 
ton, who now lives in Alexandria, Virginia. 
“Mr, Barry saw it and pointed down and 
yelled, ‘Look, there’s a torpedo, ” Litton said. 
“There definitely was, I never want to see 
one that close again.” 

“He [Barry] asked me if I saw it and I said 
yes I did. It kinda looked like a porpoise 
going through the water. But it wasn’t no 
porpoise. We watched it for four or five min- 
utes. It was two hundred to four hundred 
feet from the ship, about two or three feet 
below the water . . we turned to starboard 
and it went up our port side.” 

However, Litton was quoted by the Associ- 
ated Press last year as saying the torpedo 
was fifty or sixty yards away (one hundred 
fifty to one hundred eighty feet). And the 
A.P. quoted Barry as saying he had not sug- 
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gested the presence of a torpedo to Litton: 
“I didn’t even say, ‘Look at the torpedo.’ I 
asked him what he saw.” 

Captain Barnhart says Barry saw the tor- 
pedo pass two hundred yards” (six hundred 
feet) off the port beam, 

The eyewitness accounts of the torpedo 
sighting, while significant, disagree in several 
respects. The torpedo was seen at either “a 
hundred feet” (Barry) or as much as “four 
hundred feet” (Litton) on a night when ad- 
mittedly, “you couldn't see the hand in front 
of your face.“ 

It was David Mallow, the young sonarman 
of the Maddox, who heard and reported all 
the “torpedoes” that night. “A total of 
twenty-one torpedoes were fired,” Captain 
Barnhart said, “as reported to the Turner 
Joy from the Maddoz.” 

Oddly, the Turner Joy did not get a single 
torpedo report on its own sonar gear that 
night, even the one that supposedly passed a 
hundred to six hundred feet away. The Mad- 
doz, Barnhart said, “had a different type of 
sonar. We were not getting any reports of 
torpedoes on our sonar.” 

As the McNamara chronology put it at the 
time: “Nine-fifty-two p.m. August 4: The 
destroyers reported that they were under 
continuous torpedo attack and were engaged 
in defensive counter fire.” 

THE SONAR GAP 

The phrase “continuous torpedo attack” 
was repeated by the Defense Secretary when 
he testified before the Senate Committees in 
support of the resolution on August 6. Con- 
gress and the public had no reason to dis- 
believe this. 

The facts appear to be quite different, 

Former Lieutenant John M, Leeman, now 
a business executive in Los Angeles, was in 
charge of the sonar room that night. David 
Mallow was manning the hydrophones and 
sonar scope under his direction. Leeman said 
that Mallow was reporting noise spokes” 
on the sonar gear. “They call them noise 
spokes because they emanate from the cen- 
ter of the sonar gear. They are usually caused 
by torpedoes in the water. However, there 
was some doubt as to whether they were, be- 
cause we were operating at such high speeds 
and the noise emanating from the hull of the 
ship could impart the same noise. Whenever 
your rudder goes over you'll get a noise spoke 
at such a high rate of speed.” 

Leeman does not think that Mallow ever 
characterized what he was seeing on the 
scope or hearing on his phones as a “torpedo 
in the water.” 

“He would say noise spoke, bearing umpti- 
ump. He’d say it to me and into the P.A. 
system, and the P.A. system would go right 
to the bridge and the Captain would make 
his decision accordingly.” He added: “I 
thought they were torpedoes but after three 
years away from it I have my doubts now. I 
just don’t know.” 

Q. Do you think there were targets out 
there? 

A. I don’t know. I really don’t know. 

Like Lieutenant Leeman, Captain Ogier 
does not recall for sure whether Mallow was 
reporting “hydrophone effects” or torpe- 
does.” However, Lieutenant Connell, the 
weapons officer of the Maddox, said flatly: “He 
never reported torpedoes; he said ‘hydro- 
phone effects.“ 

Captain Barnhart is just as certain the re- 
ports he got from the Maddox were of “torpe- 
does.” 

Commodore Herrick now says that while 
he feels some torpedoes were fired at the 
Turner Joy, and not at the Maddoz, “doubts 
were generated by the fact that we picked 
up so many of these hydrophone effects as 
the thing went on.” 

“I'm certain some of them were both ships’ 
propeller beats,” Commodore Herrick says, or 
“our own wakes. I think we were picking up 
some of our own noises.” 

Lieutenant Connell explained that the 
Maddox was turning sharply in “torpedo- 
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evasion” maneuvers. “Every time we did it, 
we'd get more hydrophone effects. We'd throw 
that rudder over three degress and sure 
enough, we'd get a report from sonar—hydro- 
phone effects. This might have been it. That’s 
what we concluded on the bridge. After that 
we just steadied up and kept a straight 
course. The hydrophone effects stopped.” 

Captain Ogier thinks the first two reports 
were torpedoes, but after that, “I felt like 
I'd more or less been tricked or something 
by myself.” He said that all the subsequent 
sonar reports “resulted from our putting our 
rudder over, you see, and this was reflecting 
the sound of our own screws up toward our 
sonar, which wasn’t going on during the first 
two. It was our propeller. The ship has two 
rudders, each rudder is behind a propeller 
and if you put the rudder over this provides 
a surface to echo reflect your own screw 
beats back toward the front of your ship 
where the sonar is . . we were maneuvering 
and we were getting this effect from our own 
rudder.” He said this effect would not occur 
with a rudder deflection of ten degrees, that 
the rudder would have to be hard over. 

This, then, was the “continuous torpedo at- 
tack” on the basis of which Congress gave 
the President power to take “all necessary 
steps” in Vietnam. 

THE RADAR GAP 

Dodging twenty unseen “torpedoes” in the 
night, the Turner Joy was also blasting away 
at blips on its radar, which it assumed were 
P.T. boats. “Two we were shooting at went 
off the scope suddenly,” Captain Barnhart 
said. “We can only assume they were sunk, 

“At one point I saw a big, black column 
of smoke go up in the air,” he added. He 
said he could see the smoke column about 
four thousand yards away by the light of 
“gun flashes in the distance.” 

“As I turned to see it, we picked up an- 
other contact two thousand yards astern. 
We opened fire again, the contact went off 
the scope. This was the second one that 
went off the scope.“ According to the De- 
fense Department chronology, one boat was 
reported sunk at ten-fifteen p.m. and an- 
other at ten-forty-two p.m., as the destroyers 
“evaded additional torpedoes.” 

But on the Maddow a strange thing was 
happening. Although the two destroyers were 
never more than six miles apart during the 
night of August 4, the Maddoz, unlike the 
Turner Joy, could find no targets to shoot 
at. Barry explains it by noting that the ships 
were six miles apart. Both Commodore Her- 
rick and Captain Ogier confirm that the 
Maddox fire-control radar was not able to 
lock onto a single target. Ogier says this 
could have been caused by “the fact that 
our radar frequency was being affected more 
by the weather.” 

Lieutenant Connell, as weapons officer of 
the Maddoz, was responsible for firing her 
guns. But, he says, “We could not hold a 
target long enough in our gun range to do 
any firing. In other words, there were blips 
on our radar and they were very faint. We'd 
no sooner get our directors, our fire-control 
radar, get on the bearing, and the target 
would then disappear. ... We had nothing 
to shoot at. 

“We had called in for air support, and we 
concluded that these were aircraft coming in, 
dodging through the periphery of our sur- 
face-search radar. They'd come in and leave 
& blip and then they'd go out again. We dis- 
covered that this was our own aircraft coming 
through.” 

Asked whether he thought there were P.T. 
boats attacking the Maddox on August 4, 
Lieutenant Connell replied: “I’m definitely 
convinced there were none there. Not in that 
gun range anyway. There might have been 
some outside of our gun range, but there 
were none around our ship.” The maximum 
gun range of the Maddo is officially listed as 
18,000 yards, or nine nautical miles. 

With the Turner Joy firing away at targets 
that the Maddoz could not see and the Mad- 
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doz reporting torpedoes that the Turner Joy 
could not — it was, obviously, a confusing 
ht. 

et one point in the official version would, 
if true, be extremely persuasive, At twelve- 
fifty-four a.m. on August 5, the chronology 
says, “The Turner Joy reported that during 
the engagement, in addition to the torpedo 
attack, she was fired upon by automatic 
weapons while being illuminated by search- 
lights.” 

Siow, on a dark night, with visions of 
enemy P.T. boats all around, it might be pos- 
sible to make a mistake about whether or 
not one had seen a torpedo wake. But search- 
lights and automatic weapons are another 
matter. The official version conjures up a 
Terry-and-the-Pirates image of P.T. boats 
firing away with machine guns while the 
destroyers try to dodge powerful Communist 
searchlights, 

The trouble is, Captain Barnhart says that 
the Turner Joy was not fired upon by ma- 
chine guns that night, by automatic weap- 
ons or by any guns at all, 

Asked whether machine guns or any kind 
of guns were fired at the Turner Joy on 
August 4, Captain Barnhart replied: “Not to 
my knowledge.” Asked whether it was possi- 
ble he had reported any automatic weapons 
fired at the destroyer, he replied: “I don’t 
remember that I did.” Captain Ogier says no 
automatic weapons or other gunfire was di- 
rected at the Maddox, either, that night. 

McNamara, in testifying to the Senators 
August 6, had no doubts, however. The fol- 
lowing exchange took place: 

Senator Symington: You say that, in addi- 
tion to the torpedo attack on page four of 
your statement, Mr. Secretary, the Turner 
Joy was fired upon by automatic weapons? 
What is the definition of an automatic 
weapon? 

Secretary McNamara: These were probably 
three-inch or something of that size on the 
Swatow and/or P.T.-4 boats. 

Incredible as it may seem, the Secretary 
of Defense was telling the Senate that on 
the night of August 4, P.T. boats were lobbing 
three-inch shells at the Turner Joy, whose 
Captain says he was not even fired upon by 
machine guns, let alone three-inch shells. 

As for “being illuminated by searchlights,” 
Captain Barnhart says he did see a single 
searchlight “for five or ten seconds,” but that 
it was not thrown on his ship to illuminate 
it. Rather, he said, it was “more like a Holly- 
wood type of light” that went straight “up 
into the sky.” He assumes it was a P.T, boat 
because he said he asked the Maddoz im- 
mediately whether it had shown a light and 
the Maddoz replied it had not, 

Seaman Larry Litton of the Turner Joy 
also remembers lights. We had a couple of 
searchlights thrown on us. Once off port 
side and once off starboard,” he says. 

Captain Barnhart said that on his ship 
“at least six enlisted men reported seeing 
P.T. boats.” The Pentagon also claims there 
was “visual sighting of the attacking craft 
lit by aircraft flares and by shells fired dur- 
ing the engagement.” 

In the blackness above the ships, Com- 
mander Wesley L. McDonald, a dark-haired 
Navy flyer, searched for P.T. boats in his 
AA Skyhawk attack jet. Dropping below the 
overcast at seven thousand feet, he could 
find no targets to shoot at. “It was dark as 
hell,” he recalls. We saw the destroyers 
clearly several times by flare light and by 
their wakes. I never saw any other wakes. 
I never saw any P.T. boats.” The Turner Joy 
tried to mark the targets with shells, he 
said, and he fired “two rocket pods” at the 
general area, but has “no way of knowing 
if we hit anything” and feels he did not. 
He said that there was “very damn little 
possibility” that a P. T. boat would sink 
without burning.” He adds that one pilot 
reported seeing a P.T. boat. After forty 
minutes, McDonald and the seven other 
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planes ran low on fuel and returned to the 
Ticonderoga. 

In retrospect, Captain Ogier, now a naval 
R. O. T. O. instructor at Rice University in 
Houston, says he personally believes that 
the destroyers were under attack August 4, 
although “none of this is conclusive. I mean 
I’m not saying I can prove they were there.” 

But Lieutenant Connell, who recalls star- 
ing at the radar on the bridge of the Mad- 
doz, says: “I couldn’t understand why one 
ship was claiming targets and we weren’t 
seeing anything.” As for the Turner Joy, 
“Really, I don’t know what their story is. 
And I know they claim all sorts of things. 
We claim nothing.” 


THE UNITED STATES RETALIATES 


In Washington, a great deal was claimed. 
It was only midmorning August 4 in the 
capital when the night battle against phan- 
tom-like targets began in the Tonkin Gulf. 

President Johnson met with the National 
Security Council at twelve-thirty p.m. and 
lunched with McNamara, Rusk and Mc- 
George Bundy. The decision was made to 
strike at North Vietnam. The President 
called a second N.S.C. meeting at six pm. 
The Pentagon announced “a second deli- 
berate attack” on American ships. 

The Ticonderoga and the Constellation 
launched their jets against North Vietnam. 
The President stepped into the Fish Room 
at eleven-thirty-six p.m. “My fellow Ameri- 
cans,” he began. “As President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it is my duty to the Amer- 
ican people to report that renewed hostile 
actions against United States ships on the 
high seas in the Gulf of Tonkin have today 
required me to order the military forces of 
the United States to take action in reply. 
+. . That reply is being given as I speak 
to you tonight. Air action is now in execu- 
tion against gunboats and certain support- 
ing facilities in North Vietnam.” 

On the morning of August 5, McNamara 
reported that sixty-four attack sorties by 
U.S. jets had struck four North Vietnamese 
ports and an oil depot at Vinh, destroying 
or damaging twenty-five P.T. boats—more 
than half of North Vietnam's Navy. The 
same day, President Johnson sent his re- 
solution to the Hill. 

Although Commander Wesley McDonald 
himself had seen no P.T. boats on the night 
of August 4, the next day he found himself 
leading a retaliatory strike on Vinh under 
direct orders of the President of the United 
States. If it might have seemed a peculiar 
state of affairs, it was not the job of a pro- 
fessional military man to wonder why. 

Two planes were lost on the air strike. 
Lieutenant Everett Alvarez Jr., twenty-six, 
of San Jose, California, was captured after 
bailing out over Hon Gay. Lieutenant Rich- 
ard C. Sather, twenty-five, of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, was killed. 

After two days of floor debate, Congress, 
on August 7, passed the Tonkin Gulf Reso- 
lution, 416-0 in the House and 88-2 in the 
Senate, with only Senators Wayne Morse 
and Ernest Gruening voting against it. 

As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Fulbright steered the 
resolution through Congress for the Presi- 
dent. It was not until the following year 
that he broke with Johnson over Vietnam. 

During the Senate debate, Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson asked Fulbright how close to 
shore the U.S. ships had been patrolling. 
Fulbright replied: “It was testified that 
they went in at least eleven miles in order 
to show that we do not recognize a twelve- 
mile limit, which I believe North Vietnam 
has asserted.” The reference to eleven miles 
is fascinating because the President and 
McNamara had emphasized that the attack 
took place in “international waters.” The 
statements were misleading. While the ships 
were in international waters during the two 
incidents, the Maddoz, on its ELINT mission, 
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had sailed inside the twelve-mile limit 
claimed by North Vietnam as its territorial 
waters. 

Fulbright apparently was referring to the 
Administration's testimony to the Senate 
committees on August 6. When the censored 
transcript was ultimately released on No- 
vember 23, 1966, more than two years later, 
the reference to eleven miles had vanished, 
This is the way State Department censors 
left it: 

Senator Morse: . . how close do these 
ships come to the North Vietnam ports: 

Secretary Rusk: [Deleted] miles. 

General Wheeler: [Deleted] miles is the 
answer. 

Deleted as well from the transcript were 
Morse’s questions about whether the Maddox 
was in the Tonkin Gulf to screen an attack 
by South Vietnamese naval vessels on the 
North Vietnamese coastal islands of Hon Me 
and Hon Ngu. A protest to the International 
Control Commission broadcast by Hanol 
radio on August 1 said that “at 2340 hours 
on 30 July the Americans and their hench- 
men in South Vietnam sent two war- 
ships to bombard” the two islands. A 
Hanoi broadcast on August 5 claimed 
U.S. warships on several occasions had 
screened landings by South Vietnam of “spy- 
commandos for sabotage activities” in the 
north. 

The Defense Department has declined to 
confirm or deny the shelling of the two 
islands on July 30-31 by South Vietnamese 
forces. Commodore Herrick said the Maddox 
had no part in any such operation and was 
a hundred fifty miles from Hon Me on July 
31, although only twenty miles from Ho 
Me on August 2. Captain Ogier says the 
+ etal was “not close” to Ho Me on July 

a 

Assistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs William P. Bundy said on an 
ABC program at the time that “assuming” 
the report of a bombardment of the islands 
by South Vietnamese forces was correct, the 
Maddox “had no part whatsoever in any such 
action.” However, on August 6, McNamara 
revealed that the United States had financed 
the construction of five hundred armed junks 
for South Vietnam to stop coast infiltra- 
tion from the north, and that in some cases 
the junks “have moved beyond” the 17th 
parallel in these operations. He denied that 
United States vessels provided cover for these 
missions. 

However, in puzzling over the motive for 
the August 2 attack, Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell of Georgia, Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, had an interesting com- 
ment. There have been naval operations in 
the Gulf of Tonkin by the South Viet- 
namese,” he said, “and this could have con- 
fused the North Vietnamese.” 

North Vietnam has insisted that the sec- 
ond incident in the Gulf of Tonkin on 
August 4 was “fabricated” as a pretext for 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 


RISING DOUBTS 


Suspicion and Congressional resentment 
over President Johnson’s actions at the time 
of the Tonkin Gulf crisis were slow to form, 
but grew steadily. Some members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee felt that 
the resolution had been passed chiefiy in 
order to back the President after U.S. ships 
had been attacked, and to express approval 
of the retaliatory air raid. They were cha- 
grined three years later to find Johnson us- 
ing the resolution as a broad approval to 
fight a major land war. 

On May 9, 1966, during a committee hear- 
ing, Senator Fulbright noted that “there 
has come to my attention suggestions that 
the whole affair was very questionable as to 
the character of the attack upon our ships 
on the high seas.” 

At a closed hearing of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on May 26, 1966, John Mc- 
Naughton, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
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later to die in a plane crash, dramatically 
held up a single bullet—presumably recov- 
ered from the Maddor on August 2—as proof 
of the Tonkin Gulf attack. Pulbright was not 
impressed. 

On September 20, 1966, William Bundy 
startled the committee by testifying in closed 
session that “prior to August, 1964,” the 
Administration had “contingent drafts” 
ready of what became the Tonkin Gulf Res- 
olution. The feeling began to grow in Con- 
gress that Tonkin Gulf might have been 
an incident waiting to happen. 

Certainly it permitted President Johnson 
to demonstrate to Barry Goldwater, who had 
been nominated a little more than two weeks 
previously, that he could be tough on com- 
munism. In Saigon, for a time Tonkin Gulf 
breathed new life into the wobbly Khanh 
government, which was having great diffi- 
culty prosecuting the war and staying in 
power. 

In July of 1967, the Associated Press moved 
a five-thousand-word story on Tonkin Gulf 
over its wires. The piece was the work of 
a five-man team headed by two talented 
young reporters, Tom Stewart and Harry F. 
Rosenthal, of A.P.’s Washington bureau, The 
team interviewed three dozen officers and 
crewmen of the two destroyers and their 
story raised important questions. But their 
effort was not published at the time by 
newspapers in the opinion centers where it 
counted—New York and Washington. 

The following month, however, Fulbright's 
annoyance with the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
came to a head when Under Secretary of State 
Nicholas Katzenbach aggressively informed 
the Foreign Relations Committee that Presi- 
dent Johnson did not really need the resolu- 
tion, but Congress had passed it and ought 
to have known what it was doing. 

It was after this that Fulbright quietly 
asked the Defense Department to provide the 
committee with the logs of all the ships in- 
volved in the Tonkin Gulf Incident. At first 
the Pentagon balked, but in October after 
Fulbright said publicly that he had “reserva- 
tions” about whether U.S. ships were fired 
upon, the logs suddenly materialized in his 
office. 

Late last year, when stories appeared saying 
Fulbright might run a Congressional investi- 
gation, the Pentagon issued a formal state- 
ment: “Any suggestion that the August, 
1964, attacks on U.S. destroyers in the Tonkin 
Gulf did not occur is contrary to the known 
facts.” In effect, the White House was warn- 
ing Fulbright that he would have a fight on 
his hands if he pursued the matter, which 
was political dynamite in an election year. 

The ultimate answers to Tonkin Gulf, like 
the truth about any complex and confused 
event, may never be entirely known. It is 
certainly unlikely that the officers and crews 
of the two destroyers were making up stories. 
They undoubtedly believe the things they 
say they did, or did not, see and hear. 

On the other hand, there is a natural 
predisposition on the part of many of the 
men of the Maddox, who were not shooting 
at targets on the night of August 3, to say 
that none were there. There is a perfectly 
natural predisposition on the part of the 
men of the Turner Joy, who were firing for 
several hours into the night, to say that 
something was there. 

What is more to the point is that the 
Johnson Administration, for a variety of 
domestic political and foreign policy rea- 
sons, seized eagerly upon fragmentary, con- 
fused reports from the Tonkin Gulf and pre- 
sented them to Congress and the public as 
accomplished facts. The Administration had 
its contingency drafts ready for just such an 
incident. And when many of those “facts” 
turned out to be erroneous, it would not 
concede this. 

It is not plausible to believe that a great 
nation went to war because a twenty-three- 
year-old sonarman heard a buzzing in his 
ears, Or because a seaman thought he saw 
something that wasn’t no porpoise. The re- 
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sponsibility for such decisions lies in Wash- 
ington. 


And it was not simply a case of the gov- 
ernment acting hastily on the basis of con- 
fused information from the field, instead of 
calmly after the facts were unscrambled. For 
the Administration also put out information 
that had nothing to do with the action at 
sea—it claimed, for example, that the Mad- 
doz was on “routine patrol” and implied it 
had never sailed in North Vietnamese waters. 

It was a classic example of how govern- 
ment, by shaping and controlling informa- 
tion about a military event, can whip up 
popular emotion and bend Congress and the 
public to its will. 

From all the interviews, somehow one re- 
members best the words of Captain Herbert 
Ogier of the Maddoz, explaining that he be- 
lieved there were P.T. boats attacking on the 
night of August 4, in part “because there 
was no question about their being there 
on the second of August, and we knew they 
had torpedo boats, but conclusive evidence 
of my own knowledge I can't give, which is 
the bad thing about the incident,” 

Is this how nations go to war? 

And America did go to war after Tonkin 
Gulf—although there were no casualties or 
hits on either destroyer on the night of 
August 4. Remember the Maddoz! will 
scarcely do as a slogan for the Vietnam war. 

On August 5, 1964, President Johnson 
spoke in Syracuse, New York. His words 
have since taken on a deeper, although en- 
tirely unintended meaning. 

“The Gulf of Tonkin may be distant,” he 
said, “but none can be detached about what 
has happened there.” 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIR CAR- 
RIERS AND THE BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s overseas air carriers have called 
to my attention a way in which the busi- 
ness community can help in overcoming 
the balance-of-payments problems. 

They suggest, and I agree, that when- 
ever possible, the business sector—which 
makes up about 25 percent of the flying 
public fly on American-flag carriers. 

I realize that our Nation is served by 
many fine foreign carriers and our car- 
riers serve many people of other nations. 
However, it would seem to me that dur- 
ing the current crisis we should do all 
that we can to assist in the reduction of 
our balance-of-payments deficit. Mean- 
while, I think the administration should 
move on its own to make cuts in its 
spending programs sending dollars over- 
seas. 


SENATOR SYMINGTON PRAISED BY 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on March 2, 
1968, significantly acknowledged the in- 
cisive mind of the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. In a sensi- 
ble editorial, the Post-Dispatch praises 
Senator Symington’s statement regard- 
ing the global deployment of American 
fighting men. 


We can see no possible military use— 


The editorial states— 


for 227,000 men in Europe or 40,000 for that 
matter. 


In the Senator’s words we can possi- 
bly be faced with a situation in America 
where “there will not be much more 
than a corporal’s guard of trained men 
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left in the United States to defend this 
country.” 

I commend this editorial to other 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Too Many Troops ABROAD 

Senator Symington’s position that any ad- 
ditional troops for Vietnam be drawn from 
Europe rather than from the United States is 
well taken, and we hope he can be effective in 
requiring Administration acceptance of his 
view. The Missouri Senator has been warning 
that the United States is overcommitted in 
foreign affairs, and he pointed out in a recent 
Senate speech that the U.S. economy is be- 
coming mired in fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems primarily because of the “backbreaking 
cost” of Vietnam. z 

Irrespective of extraneous considerations, 
it would make good sense for the United 
States to reduce its forces in Europe. Mr. Sy- 
mington would limit these to about 40,000 
men, rather than the 227,000 now deployed. 
This would leave about one full division, in- 
cluding supporting forces, in Europe. Mr. Sy- 
mington says he will oppose funds to support 
more than that. 

Mr, Symington rightly points out that if 
the troops in Europe are not utilized, and 
if things in Vietnam get worse, “there will 
not be much more than a corporal’s guard 
of trained men left in the United States to 
defend this country.” The Senator is con- 
cerned, and with cause, that such a situation 
might start a chain of events that could 
bring about a nuclear exchange. 

We can see no possible military use fot 
227,000 men in Europe, or 40,000 for that 
matter. If the enemy is supposed to be the 
Soviet Union, what could the troops in 
Europe do against a Russian attack with 
the bulk of American military power hope- 
lessly enmeshed in Vietnam? The United 
States maintains two divisions in South 
Korea. What did they do when the North 
Koreans seized an American ship? If the 
Russians should hit Europe or the Chinese 
strike Korea while the U.S. is glued to Viet- 
nam, what would happen? Let us hope the 
question is hypothetical. 

Neither the Russians nor the Chinese are 
fighting anywhere; only the United States is 
spending thousands of lives and 30 billion 
dollars a year in a foreign adventure. If worst 
should come to worst the United States would 
be left, as Mr. Symington implies, in an ex- 
ceedingly perilous position. Getting our 
troops out of Europe is only part of the 
answer; the rest of it is getting them out of 
Vietnam (and Korea) and turning the na- 
tional attention to the pursuit of policies 
that will put the true interests of the United 
States uppermost. 


JAY R. BINGHAM: A TRUE WATER 
EXPERT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Utah papers have just carried an an- 
nouncement by the Western States Wa- 
ter Council that it has appointed Utah’s 
Jay R. Bingham as its new executive di- 
rector. 

My very real regret in learning of 
Jay’s resignation as executive director 
of the Utah State Department of Natural 
Resources is tempered by the announce- 
ment of his appointment to the council. 

In his new position he will have an 
opportunity to work for the benefit of 
all the Western States, as well as Utah, 
in water matters. I also should add that 
the council will move its headquarters to 
Salt Lake City where we will at least 
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have the benefit to meet and see Jay 
whenever we can. 

The council was created to find a 
constructive and cooperative approach to 
western water development so that the 
states can spend their energy and wealth 
in a joint effort to develop the resources 
of the West, rather than feuding among 
themselyes for the limited resources 
available. 

I am sure I would not be challenged 
if I were to cite Jay Bingham as one of 
the leading authorities on water in the 
West. He once headed the Southwest Wa- 
ter Council, has served on the Bear River 
Commission, the Upper Colorado River 
Commission and the Columbia Interstate 
Compact Commission. He was appointed 
to the Utah Water and Power Board in 
1953 and served as director for 11 years. 
In July of 1967 he was named executive 
director of the State’s department of 
natural resources. 

During the years I have served in 
Washington, he has appeared many 
times before congressional committees 
in behalf of Utah’s water interests. He 
is known, respected, and admired by 
members of both the House and Senate 
Interior Committees and I personally 
can attest to his thorough knowledge of 
all Utah’s water activities. His advice 
and counsel have been invaluable to me, 
and will be sorely missed. However, I am 
very pleased that he is moving up to 
this demanding new post, where I am 
sure his skills as an administrator and 
his wide background will benefit water 
resources of the entire 11-State region. 

I wish Jay well in his new position as 
he and the Western States Watcr Coun- 
cil seek solutions to the problems of the 
arid West. 

T ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record rn editorial and two articles 
concerning Mr. Bingham. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, Mar. 11, 1968] 
JOB FOR A STATESMAN 

With the resignation of Jay R. Bingham 
as executive director of the State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Utah is losing 
one of its most competent public servants. 

At the same time, however, Utah is gaining 
a strong voice for water importation in the 
Western States Water Council, where Mr. 
Bingham is becoming executive director. 

Moreover, in transferring its headquarters 
from Portland, Oreg. to Salt Lake City, the 
Western States Water Council is putting it- 
self in a better position to serve the 11 states 
it represents by placing the center of its 
operations in the geographic center of the 
West. 

Without water importation, as Mr. Bing- 
ham has often observed, Utah’s future 
growth will be severely limited. If Utah were 
to irrigate all its arable lands and fully meet 
expected public and industrial requirements, 
it would need more than 14 million acre-feet 
of water—more than double our present use. 
Even with the construction of planned recla- 
mation projects, Utah still won’t have nearly 
enough water. 

If the needs of Utah and other water-short 
western states are to be met, water will have 
to be imported from elsewhere—and the 
Pacific Northwest is the most logical supplier, 
since it has considerably more water than 
it uses. Persuading water-wealthy states to 
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cooperate instead of compete with water-poor 
states, however, is a job requiring enormous 
statesmanship and leadership. 

As Jay Bingham prepares to take over his 
challenging new assignment, Utahans have 
compelling reasons for wishing him well. 
Much of the state’s future rests on his 
shoulders. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, Mar. 9, 1968] 


BINGHAM Gets Top Post ON WATER BOARD 


The Western States Water Council today 
announced the appointment of Utah's Jay R. 
Bingham as its new executive director and 
the transfer of its headquarters from Port- 
land, Ore., to Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Bingham, executive director of the 
Utah Department of Natural Resources, said 
his resignation from the state post may be 
effective in 30 days. 

“This will be worked out with the gov- 
ernor and the coordinating council,” Mr. 
Bingham said. 

IMPROVE RESOURCES 

The 11-state water council’s mission is to 
improve the water resources of the entire 
region, exploiting areas of common interest, 
Mr. Bingham said. 

Members of the council are governors’ rep- 
resentatives from Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, 

Raphael J. Moses of Colorado, the council 
president, said the appointment of Mr. Bing- 
ham “is a positive step toward accomplishing 
the purposes the organization was established 
for.” 

HEADED COUNCIL 


Mr. Bingham once headed a predecessor 
group—the Southwest Water Council. 

It lapsed when the Western States Water 
Council was established three years ago. 

Texas has asked to join the council, and 
Alaska and Hawaii have been invited to join, 
Mr. Bingham said. 

An engineer and graduate of Utah State 
University, Mr. Bingham worked for the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation on the Provo River 
Project and then in private construction. 

Appointed to the Utah Water and Power 
Board in 1953, he served as director for 11 
years. In July he was named executive direc- 
tor of the state’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

During his employment with the state, he 
has been a frequent visitor to Washington 
for appearances before congressional com- 
mittees in behalf of Utah’s water interests. 

Mr. Bingham said he is not yet certain 
when the transfer of the council's headquar- 
ters will be completed, and that a location 
for the offices has not yet been acquired. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
Mar. 10, 1968 S 


GROUP TRANSFERS HEADQUARTERS: JAY BING- 
HAM QUITS STATE POST FOR WATER COUNCIL 
Jay R. Bingham, Utah Department of 

Natural Resources executive director since 

July, Saturday accepted appointment as 

executive director of the Western States 

Water Council, 

At the same time, council officials an- 
nounced its headquarters will be transferred 
from Portland, Oreg., to Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Bingham said he will submit his resig- 
nation from his present post to the governor 
and coordinating council and expressed hope 
it could become effective in 30 days to enable 
him to take over his new duties. 

He expressed regret at leaving state em- 
ployment, but noted that there are great 
opportunities in the council work to benefit 
both Utah and all western states. 

Raphael J. Moses, Colorado representative 
on the council and its president, said “Mr. 
Bingham’s appointment is a positive step 
toward accomplishing the purposes the or- 
ganization was established for.” 
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CITES ORGANIZATION’S AIMS 


Mr. Bingham said the 11-state council 
seeks to accomplish effective cooperation 
among western states leading to integrated 
development of their water resources. 

He, with Thorpe Waddingham, Delta, and 
Harry D. Pugsley, Salt Lake City, have been 
Utah representatives on the council for 
some time. 

Representatives from Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana comprise the council. In addition, Mr. 
Bingham said, Texas has asked to join and 
Alaska and Hawaii have been invited to join. 


PREVIOUS DUTIES OUTLINED 


Mr. Bingham once headed the council's 
predecessor, the Southwest Water Council, 
He also has served on the Bear River Com- 
mission, the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion on the Columbia Interstate Compact 
Commission. 

He was appointed to the Utah Water and 
Power Board in 1953 and served as director 
11 years. 


CONSUMER EFFORTS TO LOWER 
ELECTRIC RATES 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, in the last 12 months a strong 
consumer movement has grown up all 
across the country to seek a lowering in 
electric rates. 

An article in the March 11 Wall Street 
Journal commented on this growing con- 
sumer movement. It is headlined “Fight 
Between Utilities and Critics Over Cost 
of Electricity Heats Up; Consumer Orga- 
nizations Call Rates of Return Too High; 
Accounting Is Questioned.” 

The article points out that across the 
country consumers are beginning to ask 
hard questions about the price they pay 
for electricity. It states that: 

In a number of states, consumers are band- 
ing together to press for lower rates. The 
Federal Power Commission, which has no di- 
rect authority over retail electricity rates but 
keeps close track of utility operations and 
rates of return, is getting more complaints, 
So are the state regulatory agencies that 
control rates. All the fuss has prompted 
lawmakers and regulators at both levels to 
take a more critical look at rates. 


The article goes on to report: 
Much of the protest is coming from the 
grass-roots level. 


The article cites specific complaints 
from residential users of electricity, 
churches, and school systems, about the 
high cost of electric power in Virginia, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and South Da- 
kota. 

This agitation about the high cost of 
electricity is resulting in action at the 
Federal and State levels. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF] has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2933, which is aimed at 
improving the Federal regulatory proc- 
ess to better protect electric consumers. 
I am a cosponsor of that bill. The article 
cites action taken by the States, includ- 
ing legislation proposed in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and observes: 

The protests of power users have paid off 
in some cases, Last fall, the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission reduced by $1.3 mil- 
lion annually the electric rates of Baltimore 
Gas & Electric Co. The action was taken 
after the People’s Counsel, a recently formed 
state agency that represents consumer in- 
terests, attacked the utility’s rate as exces- 
sive, unjust and unreasonable.” 
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New York City is hoping its own protests 
can forestall a rate increase by Con. Ed. In 
hearings last year, the city strongly opposed 
tentative approval for a $32 million increase 
granted by the New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission. The commission is expected 
to hand down a final decision shortly. 


Mr. President, I believe that the Sen- 
ate has a definite responsibility to give 
adequate support to Federal regulatory 
programs which help guard electric users 
against excessive rates. For instance, the 
Federal Power Commission has a vital 
role to play in this respect. Congress as- 
signed to the FPC jurisdiction to deal 
with wholesale sales in interstate com- 
merce, financial operations and books 
of account, and interconnection and co- 
ordination of public utilities. 

Today, over 98 percent of the generat- 
ing capacity of the electric utility in- 
dustry is interconnected in a few large 
networks blanketing the United States. 
The largest of these networks covers the 
entire portion of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, except Texas, 
plus several Canadian Provinces. Out of 
some 3,500 separate electric systems, 
there are only 257 systems which operate 
in electrical isolation. Power pool opera- 
tions reflect neither State boundaries nor 
company ownerships. The special local 
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character of the generation and trans- 
mission systems of the pool members is 
gone. As FPC Chairman Lee White 
pointed out to the members of the Senate 
Commerce Committee last year: 

An effective regulatory body must have 
information about operations in many states 
just as the managers of the systems them- 
selves daily and hourly collect and react to 
operating and cost information from all its 
constituent members. 


It was recognized in 1935, when parts 
I and III of the Federal Power Act were 
approved by Congress, that the States 
can better carry on their regulatory work 
with the assistance of a strong Federal 
Power Commission performing its role 
in the interstate power sphere and aid- 
ing the States in fulfilling their regula- 
tory responsibilities. 

In the last few years, the Federal 
Power Commission has done an effective 
job in helping to eliminate excessive 
charges of private power companies. In 
the last 5 years, wholesale rate reduc- 
tions filed with the Commission totaled 
more than $21.5 million, while rate in- 
creases amounted to less than $1.9 mil- 
lion. Many of these rate reductions were 
due to actions initiated by the Commis- 
sion, including action to bring about 
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flowthrough of savings following the re- 
duction of the Federal income tax rate, 
and to reflect reduced costs to the com- 
panies as a result of improved operating 
efficiencies and other economies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing rate reductions 
and increases filed with FPC for the 
fiscal years 1960 through 1967 be in- 
cluded in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks—table 1—together with a com- 
pany-by-company breakdown for the 
period July 1, 1963, to July 1, 1967— 
table 2. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—RATE FILING RECEIPTS AND COMPLETIONS 


Filings Filing matters completed 


received 


Fiscal year 


TABLE 2.—RATES CHANGE ACCEPTED BY COMMISSION, JULY 1, 1963, TO JULY 1, 1967 


REDUCTIONS 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year fiscal year Fiscal year 
1 3 A 1860 166 196) 


1964 


ison Co 
Carolina Power and Light Co 
— 1 Electric Light Co. 
dson G. & k. Corp. 
Central Illinois Li; 
Central Ilinois Public Serv- 
ice Co 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric 


Co. 
Delmarva poner & Light Co. 
of Maryland 
Delmarva Pow & kt Co. 
of Vi 2 


Florida Power Corp. 
Georgia Power Co______- 
Green Mountain Power Corp. a 
.. pe 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 

Hartford Electric Light Co 


ce Power & Light Co. 
lowa Public Service Co 
low a Southern Utilities Co.. 
Jersey Central Power & 


Kentucky Power Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Co 


224,997 $175, 418 


New Bedford Gas & Edison 


Light Co 
nes England Power Co 
nen Jersey Power & Light 


Newport Electric Co 
rae * ot State tle 


ara $ Mohawk Power Corp. 
15 = 


= States Power Co. 


Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
A & Rockland Utilities, 


Pennsylvania Electric Co.. 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 


Edison Co. 
Potomac Edison Co. 


Pennsylvania 


sie a Edison Co. of Vir- 


Public Service Co. of Indiana... 


= — Co. of New 


Number increases Reductions 
894 ) $534, 400 06, 300 
469 8 996, 158.500 
477 576 2. 030, 900 127, 000 
1, 882 1,494 278,900 1,204,800 
1,295 1,323 395,200 1,448, 100 
1% „ bat 
2, 006 1,963 93,241 4.284. 777 
Not available. 
Fiscal year bier np Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1963 1 1 1 1967 
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TABLE 2,—RATE CHANGES ACCEPTED BY COMMISSION, JULY 1, 1963 TO JULY 1, 1967—Continued 
REDUCTIONS 


Fiscal year Fiscalyear Fiscal year fiscal year Fiscal year 
1963 1964 1968 1966 1860 


South Carolina Electric & Gas 
$12, 100 $36, 500 $35, 800 
— „ 748, 495 
ONS GAS USAR RS EE 22,950 oe i EE a e E 
5,990 87 9 
Su r Water, Light & 
SOE ————— EG Ee eee oe 
Union Electric — 1.100 
Virginia Electric & Power C( o soe 544, 045 
Washington Water Power Co. 28, 000 114, 825 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1963 1964 1965 1866 i967 


Inc 
West Penn Power Co. 
West Texas Utilities Co 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
9 Michigan Power 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co 
Wisconsin Public Services 


1,204,792 1,448,175 8,018,902 6, 546, 927 


Arizona Public Service Coo 222 - 

Arkansas Power & Light Co 

Brazos River Autho! 

Central Hudson Gas 
Elect 


11, 402 123, 900 


287, 500 


395,200 1, 050, 685 55, 928 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, from January 1, 1964, through 
June 30, 1967, the Commission issued 
decisions in 39 formal cases. Rate level 
issues were involved in 17 of these ac- 


actions. I 


tions. Four cases involved restrictive 
provisions in power contracts. A number 
of complaints were settled by informal 
unanimous consent to 
place in the Recor at this point material 


describing the formal cases—table 3— 
and the informal actions—table 4. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 3.—FORMAL ELECTRIC CASES DECIDED BY THE COMMISSION BETWEEN JAN. 1, 1964, AND JULY 1, 1967 


A. RATE LEVEL 
Name of compa Docket Date of Summa 
sigi No. decision ži 
Nevada Power Co E-6832 Mar. 29,1966 Supension of rate increase to Colorado 


iver Commission of wore Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities and 
Southern California Edison Stat In- 
vestigation terminated. 
"Baton, Red of rate increase to city of 
eduction made to com- 
Pani s standard rate 
nsion of rate increase to 9 
wl 1 1 of . 
by about 850 
— 1000 of $4 $450,000 3 
* of rate reduction to co- 
ratives an investigation of all 
lesale rates. Reducation to co- 
1 and reduction of 
000 to other Wholesale cus- 
ist pis wc 
m on of company’s esale 
rates on Commission’s own motion. 
Case by reduction to whole- 
— customers of $151,000 (5 


cent). 
Complaints by St. Michaels — I 
and Stockton Light & Pow 5 

that company was 8 d 
refusing to bill on new lower tari 
rate. Also, charge of discrimination 
in favor of REA cooperatives. In- 
vestigation, on Commission's own 
motion, of all wholesale rates. 
Overcharge issue determined in 
favor of customers by Commission 
opinion of May 13, 1964. Opinion of 
Apr. 21, 1966, found no undue dis- 
crimination and found further that 
ho narrowing of the gap between 
rates to municipals and rates to 
REA cooperatives was warranted at 

A this time. ; fia 

uspension of pro 

rates and investigation of all whole- 
sale rates. Case terminated when 
rates determined to not result in 
excessive return. 

Commission ordered an investigation 
of company's wholesale rates on 
Commission’s own motion. Com- 
mission soara settlement reduc- 
tion of $254,468. 

Suspension of $410,000 increase in 
transmission charges to New En 
land Power Co. increase of $94, 


ized. 

Electric. Light, Heat & 
Power gaan of Vanceburg, Ky., 
filed a formal complaint on rate 
charged by company. Commission 
accepted settlement reduction of 
$19,000. Complaint withdrawn. 


Southern California Edison Co.. £-7019 Feb. 4,1965 


Wisconsin Michigan Power Co.. E-7026 june 9, 1964 


8 Public Service E-7038 Mar. 2. 1955 


Potomac Edision Co E-7104 July 31, 1964 


Delaware Power & Light Co., E-7114 
Eastern Shore Public Service £-7117 
Co. of Maryland, and East- £-7137 
ern Shore Public Service Co. £-7175 
of Virginia. 


May 13,1964 
Apr. 21, 1966 


Utah Power & Light Co E-7127 Feb. 3, 1965 increase in 


Northern States Power Co. 
(Minnesota). 


E-7140 Sept. 20, 1965 


Narragansett Electric Co E-7153 July 6,1964 


Kentucky Power Co E-7184 Oct. 19,1965 


Rate Lever—Continued 
Name of com Docket Date of Summ 
ged No. decision si 
Otter Tail Power Co E-7262 


Apr. 21, 1966 wes ate suspended notice of 
ncellation of agreement for 
838 service to Minnesota 


pany will continue to provide 
wheeling service until other 
facilities are completed. 
eet Electric Illuminating E-7233 Aug. 2,1966 Petition by Shopping Centers Associa- 
tion of Northern Ohio for a Com- 
mission order requirin; company to 
nt for and the 


$362, to its other wholesale 
customers. 


B. RESTRICTIVE7PROVISIONS 


Georgia Power Co E-7099} 


Feb. 8, 19651 Company ordered to show cause why 
E-7193 d pro- 


EMar. 30, 1965} ual rates and re: 
visions in rates to coope! 


Feb. 19,1965 Su 15 eer an 
a, pri 
to New Cordell, Okla., and investi- 
gation wg rate schedule to Duncan 
and Altus, Okla., on ground that 
they may contain ‘unduly restrictive 
termi n clause, Case terminated 
when Commission found that com- 
pany not seeking unfair advantage. 


Public Service Co of Oklahoma. E-7179 
£-7196 
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TABLE 3.—FORMAL ELECTRIC CASES DECIDED BY THE COMMISSION BETWEEN JAN. 1, 1964, AND JULY 1, 1967—Continued 


C. INTERCONNECTIONS 


Name of company Docket Date of 
No. decision 
New England Power Co E-7021 
Gulf States Utilities Co E-7047 
Central Vermont Public Serv- E-7205 
ice Corp. and Vermont Elec- 
tric Power Co., Inc. 
Florida Power & Light Co- E-7243 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co E-7248 
Illinois Power Co., Central Illi- E-7250 


nois Public Service Co., 
Union Electric Co., and Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Co. 


Mar. 27, 1967 3 by Truckee 
District 


Summary 


Feb. 27,1964 Complaint by town of Shrewsbury 


seeking service by New England 
Power at lower rate rather than by 
Massachusetts Electric, a sub- 
sidiary. New England Power 
ordered to serve on its W-3 rate 
at annual reduction of $42,600. 


Jan. 29,1954 Complaint by city of Liberty, Tex., 


that company refuses to sell it 
power on same terms as to others. 
Case terminated when company 
agreed to supply the power require- 
ments of the city. 


Jan. 20,1966 Complaint by Vermont Electric Co- 


operative, Inc., that companies re- 
fused to provide additional point 
of interconnection. Commission 
allowed withdrawal of complaint 
upon filing of schedule for new 
interconnection. 


July 6,1966 Complaint by city of Clewiston, Fla., 


seeking direct interconnection with 
company in lieu of higher cost in- 
direct service via electric coopera- 
tive. and industrial corporation. A 
multiparty settlement 8 
was reached, and city withdrew its 
complaint. The cooperative reduced 
its rates to the city by $144,000. 

Public. Utility 
equating Commission to 
direct Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
transmit and deliver to complainant, 
power and energy purchased from 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. Case 
terminated when Sierra Pacific Co. 
who had previously furnished ail 
energy requirements to Truckee, 
agreed to a rate reduction approxi- 
mating 20 percent. Complaint with- 


drawn. 
Feb. 9,1967 Complaint by city of Springfield, HI., 


requesting that the Commission al- 
ternatively direct members of the 
Hlinois-Missouri Pool, or Illinois 
Power Co. or Central Illinois Light 
Co. to establish connection of their 
transmission facilities and to sell or 
exchange energy with the city. Case 
terminated when Central Ilinois 
— Co. agreed to interconnect 
with the city. 


D. PROPOSED MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS 


D. PROPOSED MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS—Continued 


Name of company Docket Date of Summary 
No. decision 


Commonwealth Edison Co. and E-7275 


Dec. 2,1966 Joint application by Commonwealth 
ou Illinois Electric & Edi C 
s Co. 


ison Co. and Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas Co. for Commission 
order authorizing a merger of the 
2 companies. The Commission ap- 
proved the merger but retained 
jurisdiction over the question of 
Commonwealth's continued op- 
eration of Central's noncontiguous 
divisions and its gas distribution 
facilities, 


E. JURISDICTION 


Carolina Power & Light Co E-7078 May 11,1964 Company ordered to show cause why 
certain wholesale sales not subject 
to FPC jurisdidtion, Case termi- 
nated after company submitted 
all wholesale rate filings. 

Apr. 14,1965 Company operating in Indiana and 

ichigan was ordered to show 
cause why wholesale sales to 16 
municipals and 8 cooperative cus- 
tomers were not subject to Com- 
mission jurisdiction. Commission 
order found all wholesale sales to 
be jurisdictional. 

Sept. 7, 1965 Company ordered to show cause 
why 23 wholesale sales were not 
1 2 to FPC jurisdiction. Order 
of Sept. 7, 1965, found jurisdiction 
over all wholesale sales, 

Jan. 27,1965 Commission ordered investi 

Jan. 19,1966 company's rate and cirected com- 
pany to show cause why rate 
schedules were not on file, Rate 
settlement accepted by Commis- 
sion for reduction of $670,000 to 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co. 
an affiliate; and $80,560 to 5 
municipals and another affiliate, 
West Harrison Gas & Electric Co., 
contingent upon a finding of juris- 
diction over these sales, Order of 
Jan. 19, 1966 found jurisdiction 
over all wholesale sales. 

Dec. 22,1965 Commission ordered an investigation 
and hearing to determine jurisdic- 
tional status of company's whole- 
sale sales. Order of Dec. 22, 1965 
found 3 over all whole- 
sale sales. 


— & Michigan Electric E708 
0. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. . E-7090 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co... E-7125 


n ot 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co. E-7203 


i 755 Service Co. of Indiana, E-7163 
ne. 


Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
Minnkota Power Coopera- 
tive, Inc., and South Central 


E-7113 Jan. 5,1967 The Commission issued an order di- 


recting respondents to show cause 


why they should not be required to 
Southern California Edison Co. E-7165 Apr. 5,1965 Application of Edison to acquire elec- Rural Electric Cooperative, comply with Commission reporting, 
and Desert Electric Cooper- tric facilities of the cooperative. Inc. accounting, and rate schedule filing 
ative. Commission found that the acquisi- requirements. The Commission 
tion would be in the public interest. held that cooperatives are not pub- 
Western Power & Gas Co., E-7187 June 1,1965 Application of companies to ergs lic utilities within the meaning ot 
Inc., and Western Light & with the surviving company to be the Federal Power Act. 
Telephone Co., Inc. known as Western Power & Gas | Florida Power & Light Co.. E-7210 Mar. 20,1967 The Commission initiated an investi- 
Co, with facilities in Kansas and ation of the Florida Power & Light 
Colorado. Commission approval o. to determine whather the com- 
conditioned on company's planning pany is a public utility subject to 
to interconnect the 2 systems. regulation under the Federal Power 
Duke Power Co E-7266 Aug. 9,1966 Application by Duke Power Co. for Act. The Commission held that the 
a declaratory order that it did not company was a public utility within 
need Commission approval of its the meaning of the act and ordered 
acquisition of the distribution fa- it to file original cost statements 
cilities of Clemson University. 
Commission ruled that the act 
requires FPC approval regarding 
acquisition of any electric facilities 
by jurisdictional utilities. 
[Table 4] COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO, tives concerning elimination of the excess 


Recent INFORMAL COMMISSION ACTIONS 
RESULTING IN SAVINGS TO CONSUMERS 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO, 


Reduction of $59,452 (0.83%); effective 
date, 9/13/65: Reductions prompted, in part, 
by conferences between the Company and 
the staff on improper fuel clauses. 

CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO, 


Reduction of $49,730 (58%): effective 
date, 4/1/66: In accepting a change in the 
rate schedule for service to the Town of Bel- 
‘mont, the Commission noted that the rates 
charged might be unduly high and so ad- 
vised the company by letter dated March 25, 
1965. The staff, at the Commission’s request, 
initiated an investigation of the rates to the 
town and the reduction was submitted dur- 
ing the course of the investigation. 


Reduction of $193,500 (6.9%): effective 
date, 6/1/64: Reductions to five municipal 
customers under FPC Electric Tariff as a re- 
sult of Commission letter dated March 19, 
1964 requesting the Company to pass on 
Federal income tax reductions, (Illinois). 

THE EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO, 

Reduction of $1,798 (4.1%): effective date, 
4/1/65: Commission inquiries resulted in the 
company revising rates to the City of Che- 
topa, Kansas to conform with the rates of- 
fered to two other municipalities. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP, 

(1) Reduction of $509,492 (10.24%): effec- 
tive Date, 11/1/65: A staff cost-of-service 
study indicated excess revenues from sales to 
12 municipalities. The reductions resulted 
from a conference with company representa- 


revenues, revision of the fuel adjustment 
clause and elimination of the tax and com- 
modity clauses. 

(2) Reduction of $1,890 (4.2%); Effective 
Date, 11/20/65: Reduction to Southeastern 
Power Administration resulted from elimina- 
tion of the commodity adjustment clause 
and revision of the fuel adjustment clause 
after negotiations with company representa- 
tives. 

INTERSTATE POWER CO. 

Reduction of $32,603 (6.22%); Effective 
Date, 1/1/66: Reductions to 14 municipal- 
ities are the result of an informal cost-of- 
service study conducted by the staff and sub- 
sequent conferences with representatives of 
the company to eliminate excess revenues. 
(Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois and South Da- 
kota). 
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IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 


Reduction of $16,446: Reductions to 14 
customers resulted when the company con- 
verted its filed rate schedules to a tariff at 
the staff’s recommendations. The Company 
eliminated the fuel clause from its rates 
after having been advised by the staff that 
the fuel clause did not conform to the Com- 
mission’s Regulations, 

IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 

Reduction of $5,929 (0.9%); Effective Date, 
1/28/65: In response to the Commission’s 
letter dated 12/2/64 inquiring as to the 
company’s plans for passing on the Federal 
income tax reduction, the company sub- 
mitted reductions to 15 municipal customers, 
two rural cooperatives and one utility. 


IOWA SOUTHERN UTILITIES CO. 


Reduction of $6,866: Reductions to five 
customers resulted when the company con- 
verted its filed rate schedules to a tariff at 
the staff’s recommendations. Conferences 
were held between the staff and company 
representatives to discuss the form and con- 
tent of the tariff. The tariff contained more 
uniform rates than had previously been 
applied. 

KENTUCKY UTILITIES CO. 


Reduction of $259,977 (6.21%); Effective 
Date, 9/1/65: Reductions to 12 wholesale cus- 
tomers are the result of the staff’s informal 
office investigation which indicated excess 
revenues and subsequent discussions with 
the company. 

LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER CO. 

(1) Reduction of $2,938 (0.838%): Reduc- 
tions to five wholesale customers resulted 
from a Commission letter dated December 4, 
1964 requesting the company to revise its 
fuel clause to reflect current operating con- 
ditions. (Wisconsin). 

(2) Reduction of $6,420: Reductions to two 
customers resulted after completion of a 
staff study of the company’s operations and 
costs, Several conferences were held with 
company representatives concerning uniform 
application of rate schedules and the possi- 
bility of excess revenues. (Wisconsin). 


MINNESOTA POWER & LIGHT CO, 


Reduction of $18,049 (0.77%); Effective 
Date, 8/30/64: As a result of the staff’s re- 
quest, the company submitted a revision 
which updated the fuel clause resulting in 
reductions to 12 cooperative customers. 


MONONGAHELA POWER CO. 


(1) Reduction of $51,248 (2.25%); Ef- 
fective Date, 4/25/65: Reductions to seven 
customers are a result of the Commission’s 
letter dated December 15, 1964 requesting the 
company to pass on Federal income tax re- 
ductions. 

(2) Reduction of $55,746 (16.5%); Effec- 
tive Date, 5/1/66: The company reduced its 
rates to retail customers in West Virginia 
effective January 1, 1966. Reductions to two 
municipalities and one cooperative were 
prompted by a Commission letter dated 
February 1, 1966 inquiring as to the com- 
pany’s plans to effect reductions to its resale 
customers. 


NEW ENGLAND POWER CO, 


(1) Reduction of $162,580; Effective Date, 
1/1/65; Reductions to the Towns of Hing- 
ham and Hull, Massachusetts and Massa- 
chusetts Electric Company are the result of 
an informal complaint submitted by the 
towns and subsequent conferences between 
the staff and New England Electric System 
representatives. 

(2) Reduction of $2,340 (04%); Effec- 
tive Date, 1/1/65: The Town of North Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts filed an informal com- 
plaint with the Commission concerning dis- 
putes over billing discounts between the 
town and the New England Electric System. 
A field investigation by the staff and confer- 
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ences with the parties resulted in the re- 
duction to the town. 

(3) Reduction of $4,070 (3.9%); Effective 
Date, 6/1/65: Reduction to the Town of 
Paxton, Massachusetts is the result of con- 
tinuing cost-of-service study and several 
conferences. 

(4) Reduction of $879,409 (10.9%); Effec- 
tive Date, 9/1/65: Reductions to 25 custom- 
ers are the result of a staff cost-of-service 
study of the company’s wholesale sales which 
indicated excess revenues and negotiaticns 
with officials of the New England Electric 
System. (Massachusetts) . 

OHIO EDISON CO. 

Reduction of $456,118 (9.1%); Effective 
Date, 10/1/65: Reductions to 18 municipal 
customers resulted from a cost-of-service 
study, submitted by the company and re- 
viewed and adjusted by the staff, and dis- 
cussed at various meetings involving all 
parties. 

OTTER TAIL POWER CO. 

(1) Reduction of $14,821 (14.71%); Effec- 
tive Date, 8/20/65: Reduction to the Village 
of Bagley, Minnesota is the result of a staff 
cost-of-service study which indicated excess 
revenues to the company from sales to the 
village. 

(2) Reduction of $11,250 (34.2%); Effec- 
tive Date, 2/1/66: Reduction to Cass County 
Electric Cooperative, Inc. is the result of a 
settlement of an informal complaint through 
negotiations among the staff, company and 
the cooperative. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Reduction of $136,901 (7.0%): Reductions 
to 13 municipalities and one private com- 
pany are the result of various conferences 
between the staff and company representa- 
tives concerning rate uniformity and a staff 
cost-of-service study which indicated excess 
revenues. 

PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 

Reduction of $44,031 (9.1%): A cost-of- 
service study prepared by the company and 
reviewed and adjusted by the staff indicated 
that the company was receiving excess 
revenues. Rate reductions to four munici- 
palities followed several meetings between 
the staff and company representatives at 
which the study was discussed. 

PUBLIC SERVICE CO, OF INDIANA, INC. 

Reduction of $3,466; Effective Date, 
1/16/67: Reductions to 67 wholesale custom- 
ers were prompted by a Commission letter 
and staff inquiries at a conference with 
company representatives concerning im- 
proper fuel clauses. 

PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Reduction of $71,280 (1.79%); Effective 
Date, 10/1/65: Reductions prompted by Com- 
mission letter dated March 20, 1964 request- 
ing the company to advise as to how they 
proposed to reflect reductions in Federal 
income taxes. 

PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLAHOMA 

The following reductions were prompted 
by a Commission letter dated April 12, 1965 
requesting the company to update the fuel 
clause and other provisions which did not 
reflect current operating situations. 

SIERRA PACIFIC POWER CO. 

Reduction of $102,627 (19.38 %); Effective 
Date, 2/1/67: Reductions to three customers 
resulted after several conferences were held 
to work out a settlement of a complaint filed 
by Truckee Public Utility District against 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, (Califor- 
nia). 

SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 

Reduction of $3,775 (2.94%); Effective 
Date, 4/1/64: Reduction to Town of Winns- 
boro, South Carolina is a result of the elim- 
ination of a dual rate after negotiations 
among the staff, company and Winnsboro. 
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VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 

(1) Reduction of $254,243 (4.75%): Cost- 
of-service studies by the staff indicated ex- 
cess revenues. Conferences with company 
representatives resulted in the reduction to 
19 municipalities and one private utility. 
(Virginia). 

(2) Reduction of $8,522 (4.835%); Effective 
Date, 6/16/65: Reduction to Town of Ma- 
nassas, Virginia, is a result of various con- 
ferences with company representatives based 
on the staff’s cost-of-service study which in- 
dicated excess revenues. 

(3) Reduction of $188,753 (3.8%): Reduc- 
tions to 19 customers are the result of vari- 
ous conferences with company representa- 
tives following an earlier reduction obtained 
by the staff’s efforts. The staff’s office cost-of- 
service study indicated that the prior re- 
duction was not sufficient to entirely elimi- 
nate the excess revenues being collected. 
(North Carolina, Virginia). 

WESTERN POWER & GAS CO., INC. 

Reduction of $44,450; Effective Dates, 
4/1/65 and 5/30/66: Reduction of $3,953 is 
a result of the staff’s effort to have the same 
fuel clause applied to the company’s munici- 
pal customers as was applied to its coopera- 
tive customers. Further rate reduction of 
$40,497 is a result of a staff cost-of-service 
study which showed excess revenues from 
these customers. 

WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER CO. 

Reduction of $63,137 (3.86%); Effective 
Date, 4/1/65: Reduction to 10 Wisconsin 
municipalities was prompted partially by a 
Commission letter dated March 5, 1964, in- 
quiring as to how the company proposed to 
reflect the FIT reduction in their wholesale 
rates. 

WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. 

Reduction of $222,675; Effective Dates, 
7/1/66 and 10/1/66: A staff cost-of-service 
study indicated that the company was col- 
lecting excess revenues from its wholesale 
customers. Reductions resulted from the 
staff's study and a number of discussions 
between the staff and company representa- 
tives concerning the results of the study and 
the proper rate levels. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, while the FPC deals only with 
wholesale rates, the Commission’s ac- 
tions in this area have had a significant 
impact on all electric rates. Perhaps 
the most convincing evidence of this 
fact has been the vigorous efforts of pri- 
vate power companies to escape FPC 
jurisdiction. Legislation is pending now 
before the Senate which would exempt 
certain private power companies and 
open a loophole for others to also slip 
out from under FPC scrutiny. I have tes- 
tified in opposition to this legislation. 

In the past, the committee has re- 
jected similar legislation. I hope that it 
will continue to do so. The beneficiaries 
of opposition to the bill will be the con- 
sumers of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Wall 
Street Journal article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RATE WRANGLE: FIGHT BETWEEN UTILITIES 
AND CRITICS Over Cosr oF ELECTRICITY 
HEATS UP—CONSUMER ORGANIZATIONS CALL 
RATES oF RETURN Too HicgH—AcCCOUNTING 
Is QUESTIONED—FiIRMsS CITE Cost PRES- 
SURES 

(By Elliot Carlson) 


Electricity prices keep going down, down, 
down—and some buyers of power keep get- 
ting madder and madder. 
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The utilities can’t understand why. The 
Edison Electric Institute says the average 
price per kilowatt hour of electricity sup- 
plied to residential customers was 2.16 cents 
in 1967. That compares with 2.37 cents five 
years before and 3.22 cents just after World 
War II. 

What’s more, says the institute, this de- 
cline has occurred while the overall cost of 
living has been increasing inexorably, to 
say nothing of the labor and materials costs 
of the utilities themselves. 

But this cuts no ice with critics. They 
claim that the utilities still are reaping 
profits that exceed the returns on invest- 
ments in plant and equipment approved by 
regulatory bodies, and they insist that the 
companies trim charges to customers fur- 
ther. 

In a number of states, consumers are band- 
ing together to press for lower rates. The 
Federal Power Commission, which has no di- 
rect authority over retail electricity rates but 
keeps close track of utility operations and 
rates of return, is getting more complaints. 
So are the state regulatory agencies that 
control rates. All the fuss has prompted 
lawmakers and regulators at both levels to 
take a more critical look at rates. 


A “SHOCKED” CUSTOMER 


Much of the protest is coming from the 
grass-roots level. Consider Mrs. Elizabeth 
Keefer, a 28-year-old housewife from Lees- 
burg, Va. She and her family moved to the 
Fairfax County community early last year. 
After living in their new all-electric house 
for 59 days, the Keefers got a $111 bill from 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. “We were 
shocked,” she says “I decided something 
ought to be done about these outrageous 
rates.” 

So she joined The Committee of One 
Thousand, a recently formed consumer group 
that hopes to raise a modest $5,000 to fi- 
mance a study of Virginia Electric’s rates. 
The committee is nearly halfway to its goal. 

The Church of the Ascension in Claymont, 
Del., is one of a number of churches that 
recently have complained of high rates to the 
FPC. The Episcopal church's bill nearly trip- 
led after a wing was added; Philip F. Cross- 
land, senior warden, says: “Our actual use 
of electricity increased much less than that.” 
A few weeks ago the FPC agreed to study 
the rates charged churches and publish its 
findings for possible use by state regulatory 
agencies, 

In Philadelphia, a new citizens group 
called Consumer Education and Protective 
Association is circulating petitions to resi- 
dents and businessmen asking refund of an 
alleged $10.5 million overcharge by Philadel- 
phia Electric Co, in 1965. In Box Elder, S.D., 
the Douglas Independent School District 
thinks the rates charged by Black Hills Pow- 
er & Light Co. are too high; the district 
wants to link up with public power sources 
in the area. Robert S. Spelts, superintendent, 
thinks the district could save $25,000 a year 
by buying power this way. 


HOW RATES ARE SET 


Utility charges to customers are set in ac- 
cordance with an overall rate of return al- 
lowed the company by regulators. This re- 
turn is a percentage arrived at by dividing 
the utility’s rate base (the value of its plant, 
equipment and other assets) into its net 
operating income. 

The bigger a company’s rate base and the 
smaller its operating net, the lower its rate 
of return will appear—and the more justi- 
fication it will have for maintaining current 
charges, minimizing reductions or, in a few 
cases, actually boosting its charges to 
customers. 

When a company does seek a rate increase, 
a full-scale hearing and investigation by state 
regulators is almost automatic. Even when 
retail rates stay level or decrease, state regu- 
lators are generally supposed to keep a con- 
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stant surveillance on a utility to make sure 
it isn't drifting too far above its approved 
rate of return. 

In practice, say critics, these agencies either 
don’t perform their watchdog role adequately 
or tolerate accounting methods that make a 
utility’s rate of return look lower than it 
really is. As a consequence, consumers pay 
more than they should, it’s argued. 


AREA OF DISAGREEMENT 


The norm for rate of return observed by 
most state regulatory bodies is 6%. Sen, Lee 
Metcalf (D., Mont.), long a gadfly to the in- 
vestor-owned utilities, also advocates 6% as 
a fair standard in Overcharge, a controver- 
sial book about utility rate practices he 
wrote with Victor Reinemer, an aide. It was 
published last year. 

There is a great deal of disagreement, how- 
ever, over what items a utility should be 
allowed to include or omit in calculating its 
rate base and net operating income. For ex- 
ample, in a number of cases companies have 
drawn heavy fire for reducing operating net 
by deducting charitable and other contribu- 
tions that critics maintain aren't valid busi- 
ness expenses; presumably, consumers must 
underwrite these contributions in higher 
payments for electricity. 

In testimony before New York State regu- 
lators last year, Arnold H. Hirsch, an attorney 
and a consultant on utilities operations, 
claimed that Consolidated Edison Co. had 
“improperly” charged to its customers “hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars” in contribu- 
tions to 164 organizations from July 1965 
to June 1966. Con Ed replied that the pay- 
ments, many of them made to chambers of 
commerce and various civic groups, were a 
necessary part of doing business in New 
York and therefore were properly a part of 
operating expenses. 

Sen. Metcalf and other critics make the 
same charge against Virginia Electric that 
Mr. Hirsch does against Con Ed. J. Justin 
Moore, senior vice president. of the utility, 
replies that a “utility has got to be a good 
citizen to the community it serves.” 

Failure to display such an attitude, he 
avers, might lay the utility open to “commu- 
nity hostility and the possibility of dis- 
criminatory taxes, and the consumer would 
be the first to suffer.” Besides, says Virginia 
Electric, the donations are miniscule com- 
pared with the company’s earnings; last year, 
says the utility, they amounted to only one- 
fourth of one percent of its net income before 
taxes. 

State regulatory bodies are split in their 
handling of such write-offs. Roughly half of 
all state commissions, including Virginia’s, 
consider donations to charities and civic 
groups as part of a utility’s operating ex- 
penses. The rest do not. 

There’s even less agreement on how rate 
bases should be computed. Some states per- 
mit utilities to use the “fair value” method 
of giving a value to their plant and equip- 
ment—a value between what the assets cost 
when acquired or built and what it would 
cost to replace them today. Others will al- 
low only original cost less depreciation. Still 
other states use different guidelines. 

OVERCHARGE ALLEGED 

There are additional complications, For ex- 
ample, Virginia regulators adhere to the de- 
preciated original cost” method, which is also 
followed by the FPC and is considered the 
most realistic by such critics of the utilities 
as Sen. Metcalf. But the state also allows 
Virginia Electric to include in its rate base 
the value of construction work in progress, an 
allowance not made by the FPC. 

This practice swells the utility’s rate base 
unreasonably, say critics, The Committee of 
One Thousand charges that Virginia Electric 
is overcharging its customers $9 million a 
year as a result—basing that figure on the 
difference between the “ideal” 6% rate of re- 
turn and the “actual” rate of more than 7% 
as calculated with the FPC’s method. 
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By its own accounting, Virginia Electric’s 
1967 rate of return (the FPC doesn’t have its 
own version prepared yet) is only 6.09%. It 
would have been higher, says Mr. Moore, the 
executive vice president, if costs hadn't risen 
more than expected during the year. Because 
of rising costs of labor, fuel and interest on 
borrowings, many utilities maintain that they 
have to project rates of return somewhat 
above 6%, under systems of accounting al- 
lowable in their states, if they hope to wind 
up the year at that level. 

For this and other reasons, utilities strong- 
ly resist being tied to a 6% rate of return 
when planning ahead. “How long can any 
utility go on fighting inflation before its rate 
of return sinks so low that investors will be 
too discouraged to buy its stock?” asks Mr. 
Moore. He and other utilities executives also 
feel that a fair actual rate of return would 
be 7% to 744%. 

Mr. Metcalf and other critics insist that 
the utilities are shedding crocodile tears. In 
his book, the Montana Senator claims the 
nation’s electric utilities overcharged their 
customers $618 million in 1965—a fi 
based on the difference between the “ideal” 
6% and the “actual” median of 7.39% for 
the 192 companies that reported to the FPC 
that year. Sen. Metcalf’s claim is, of course, 
based on the conviction that the FPC’s way 
of accounting is the right way, a conviction 
disputed by utilities executives and by many 
state regulators as well. 


“BULGING” RATE BASES? 


Sen. Metcalf, however, remains convinced 
that as a consequence of lax regulation by 
some state commissions, “rate bases tend to 
bulge with overpriced or unused equipment,” 
causing the consumer to pay higher rates 
than he should. The Senator is also critical 
of utilities’ alleged foot-dragging in provid- 
ing rate-base information to Federal and 
state regulators. 

Early last month he introduced a bill that 
would compel the companies to act faster. “It 
often takes months to find out how a utility 
has computed its rate base,” says Mr. 
Reinemer, Sen. Metcalf’s aide, “and con- 
sumers can lose millions of dollars while a 
case is being decided. Utilities often com- 
plain that they operate in a fishbowl. We 
want to make sure they do.” 

Some state legislators also are zeroing in on 
the utilities. In Massachusetts, for example, 
a strongly worded proposal is now before the 
leigslature; among other things, it would 
provide a “public counsel” to represent con- 
sumer interests before the state’s Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. 

The protests of power users have paid off 
in some cases. Last fall, the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission reduced by $1.3 mil- 
lion annually the electric rates of Baltimore 
Gas & Electric Co. The action was taken 
after the People’s Counsel, a recently formed 
state agency that represents consumer inter- 
ests, attacked the utility’s rates as “exces- 
sive, unjust and unreasonable.” 

New York City is hoping its own protests 
can forestall a rate increase by Con Ed. In 
hearings last year, the city strongly opposed 
tentative approval for a $32 million increase 
granted by the New York State Public Service 
Commission. The commission is expected to 
hand down a final decision shortly. 


NATIONAL BOTTLE CRISIS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that we are faced 
with still another crisis in the Nation. 
May I quote from an item moving on the 
United Press International news wire 
this afternoon? 

President Johnson may soon be forced to 
invoke the Taft-Hartley Act to avoid a na- 
tional consumer crisis—canned liquor. 
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The report goes on to say that one of 
the Nation’s famous whisky makers an- 
nounced that it was running out of bot- 
tles and if the 6-week strike of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Union does not come to 
an end soon they will be forced to shut 
down. He said: 

It raises the prospect of either liquor in 
cans ... or no liquor at all. Either way it's 
a crisis. 


Now it seems strange to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have here a situation where 
the Nation’s liquor supply is threatened 
and here is a report the White House 
is considering jumping in after only 6 
weeks. On the other hand we have a 
copper strike that will complete its eighth 
month tomorrow, it threatens the bal- 
ance of payments, it imperils the defense 
effort and because of it people are starv- 
ing and undergoing economic disaster 
and still the President does not see it as 
a national emergency. 

The situation is almost ludicrous, Mr. 
President, and were it not that people’s 
very lives and well-being were at stake. I 
would be tempted to make a joke. It is 
difficult to believe that the President is 
even considering taking such a drastic 
step as invoking the Taft-Hartley emer- 
gency powers in a possible bottle shortage 
when he has not demonstrated the same 
concern in the copper strike, where we 
have starving children, ruined families, 
and businesses, and letting a Nation run 
low on a critical war supply like copper 
in the midst of national conflict. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the UPI report to which I have 
referred, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WasHINGTON.—President Johnson may soon 
be forced to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act to 
avoid a national consumer crisis—canned 
liquor. 

Chances of presidential intervention in- 
creased today following industry rejection of 
a more than 7 percent-a-year wage demand 
to end the six-week strike by the Nation's 
glass bottle blowers. 

The rejection came as one of the Nation’s 
famous whisky makers—Jim Beam Distilling 
Co.—announced it was running out of bottles 
and may be forced to shut down if the strike 
does not end in the next few days. 

The statement by a Jim Beam official added 
that “every liquor company is in the same 
boat.” 

One source close to the negotiations be- 
tween the Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
and the container manufacturers jokingly 
speculated that the situation raised the pros- 
pect of either liquor in cans or, worse, no 
liquor at all. 

“Either way it's a crisis,” he said. 


SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, a series of articles published 
in the Lynn, Mass., Daily Evening Item, 
on the long-range solution to the solid 
waste disposal problems north of Boston, 
was last awarded the third annual jour- 
nalism award presented by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers for the 
most significant writing on engineering 
in a daily or weekly newspaper in 1967. 

The $1,000 award and bronze medal 
will be presented to Item Reporter Dwight 
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Buell this spring at a convocation at Bos- 
ton University. The 35-year-old Harvard 
University graduate wrote about the role 
of eastern Massachusetts engineers in 
finding solutions to the mounting refuse 
problem that has often been referred to 
as the “third pollution.” 

The winning series, started last No- 
vember after North Shore residents 
picketed a dump in Saugus, Mass., em- 
phasized that— 

The solution to solid wastes disposal prob- 
lems will require an unprecedented degree of 
cooperation between engineers and public 
administrators, supported by a committed 
citizenry that understands the technical 
problems involved, 


Mr. Buell went on to say: 

The United States has been called a na- 
tion standing knee-deep in refuse, hurling 
rockets to the moon. But growing concern 
over the solid waste disposal problem is re- 
Placing apathy, as evidenced by open discus- 
sion, controversy, research and experimenta- 
tion with new techniques. 


In one of Mr. Buell’s articles, in which 
he discusses a regional incinerator for 
the towns of Wakefield, Stoneham, and 
Reading, he referred to the chairman of 
the regional planning commission as 
“part of a large mobile population of en- 
gineers living in an attractive residential 
town who derive satisfaction from taking 
part in public affairs and whose profes- 
sional talents have found ready accept- 
ance in both elective and appointive 
offices.” 

Mr. Buell grew up in Richmond, in 
western Massachusetts, and has been on 
the staff of the Lynn Evening Item for 
11 years. 

The National Society’s Journalism 
Award winner was chosen by a panel of 
judges consisting of Ernest P. Mickel, 
Washington affcirs editor, McGraw-Hill 
Publications; Stephen R. Woodzell, presi- 
dent, Potomac Electric Power Co.; Don- 
ald E. Marlowe, P.E., dean of the School 
of Engineering and Architecture, the 
Catholic University; and Joseph L. Gill- 
man, P.E., noted consulting engineer and 
panel chairman. 

The 1967 award competition brought 
some 100 entries from newspapers 
throughout the country on subjects rang- 
ing from coverage of space activities to 
pollution and mass transportation to 
careers in engineering and activities of 
engineers in industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL PLANS NEEDED FOR FUTURE—SOLID 
WASTE DISPOSAL—I 
(By Dwight Buell) 

How would you like more than 500,000 
people and 1,000 companies to dump a quar- 
ter of a million tons of refuse in your back- 
yard each year? The residents of East Sau- 
gus didn’t, and last summer, led by Acting 
Town Manager Stanley W. Day, a retired 
General Electric Co. electrical engineer, they 
rebelled. 

The Saugus inhabitants picketed the 300- 
acre DeMatteo dump, protesting mounting 
piles of rubbish, odors, rodents, smoke, poi- 
sonous gases and water-polluting bacteria 
they said emanated from the area. The Sau- 
gus Board of Health closed the seven-year- 
old dump on the grounds it was a health- 
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menace. But chaos resulted when many of 
the 14 metropolitan Boston cities and towns 
using the facility were left without alter- 
native sites. As a result, the state intervened 
and kept it open on an emergency basis. 

But sooner or later the DeMatteo dump 
will be closed or filled to capacity. What will 
happen then? In 1965, metropolitan Boston 
produced nearly three million tons of refuse 
of all kinds, including 80,000 junked auto- 
mobiles. By 1990 the annual tonnage will 
have doubled. Statewide the problem will 
be comparable. Will the waste matter be 
dumped in somebody else’s backyard? Or 
will a concerted, long-range effort be made 
to plan a sanitary, nuisance-free system of 
solid waste disposal that will make picket 
lines and “baby carriage brigades” obsolete? 

Although the average person doesn’t worry 
about where the more than 1,000 pounds of 
rubbish and garbage he generates a year 
ends up, sanitary engineers call the solid 
waste problem the “third pollution problem.” 
They consider it as serious as water and air 
pollution. It is worsening with the use of 
throw-away containers. 

The federal government two years ago in- 
dicated it was ready to accept its share of the 
national challenge with the passage of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. Wesley E. Gilbert- 
son, first chief of the Office of Solid Wastes 
in the U.S. Public Health Service, says, “The 
very technological ingenuity that helped 
create our society and made it possible to 
produce and use things at an astonishingly 
rapid rate must now face the task of figuring 
out how to dispose of the fruits of our labor 
without endangering human health and 
well-being or drastically marring scenic 
beauty.” 

The solution will require an unprecedented 
degree of cooperation between engineers and 
public administrators, supported by a com- 
mitted citizenry that understands the tech- 
nical problems involved. Probably no one on 
the North Shore has broader experience in 
both the engineering and administrative 
fields than Ipswich Town Manager John O. 
Stinson, who until last May was town man- 
ager in Saugus. 

From 1957 to 1962 Stinson was a civil en- 
gineer, building flood control, waterworks, 
highway, airport and incinerator projects. 
Then he was fired with the ambition to 
“build an organization.” Some people believe 
engineers, who deal primarily with bricks 
and mortar, don’t make good managers, who 
above all must know how to deal with peo- 
ple. But in his first governmental post 
Stinson served more than five years, longer 
than any other manager in the turbulent 
history of Plan E government in Saugus. 

Stinson believes the solid waste disposal 
problem must be solved on a planned re- 
gional basis. He says, “We have relied too 
long on crude, makeshift solutions, which 
the DeMatteo dump crisis shows are no 
longer acceptable. As the volume of wastes 
is increasing, vacant land space for disposal 
services is rapidly decreasing. There are new 
and increasing demands for land for recrea- 
tion and open space, housing, industry and 
industrial parks, shopping centers and trans- 
portation.” 

Stinson adds, that, although the cheapest 
method, open dumping is “an unsanitary and 
outmoded process, some Massachusetts com- 
munities spend only 10 cents per capita a 
year using this method. But the considera- 
tion of cost does not include the cost to the 
local fire department for putting out fires, the 
cost of the water used by the dump person- 
nel for the same purpose and the cost of 
damage to tires, axles and springs of collec- 
tion vehicles and fire trucks. Nor does it in- 
clude the depreciation of real estate in the 
vicinity of the dump or the value of the 
comfort and convenience of that part of the 
population affected by the objectionable con- 
ditions created.” 

Stinson considers sanitary landfills, dumps 
in which the refuse is packed down thorough- 
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ly and covered promptly with layers of earth 
to exclude rats and vermin and prevent the 
escape of odors and the outbreak of fires, 
the most economical and effective solution. 
“It costs between $3 and $3.50 a ton to dump 
refuse in a sanitary landfill, compared to $7 
to $10 a ton in an incinerator,” he declares. 
But due to lack of space Stinson believes in- 
cineration—the process of reducing com- 
bustible waste to inert residue by high tem- 
perature burning—the answer for densely- 
populated urban, centers. Sanitary landfill 
operations should be employed in the lesser- 
developed outlying suburban areas, he says. 

This is the basic concept of a bill under 
serious consideration in the state legislature 
after months of legislative indifference to the 
problem. Although Stinson favors regional 
systems operated by the communities them- 
selves, the proposed bill calls for the state 
to supervise the program. 

Says the 38-year-old Ipswich manager, 
“Larger tonnage handled at a regional dis- 
posal facility should result in cheaper costs 
to communities that could not afford mod- 
ern methods on their own. Savings in man- 
power and equipment should result from 
larger operations because they eliminate du- 
plication of efforts, and centralized manage- 
ment should allow economies through cen- 
tral purchasing and planning and the abil- 
ity to cooperate with related agencies.” 

Even though incineration and landfill may 
be the two most practical methods of waste 
disposal today, a slew of new ideas and meth- 
ods are either in the research or early-use 
stage. One is train-haul to take refuse out of 
the metropolitan center to where more land 
is available, but Stinson believes it will be 
difficult in Massachusetts for cities to per- 
suade their country cousins to go along with 
the idea. 

Incineration at sea is under study at Har- 
vard University. Completed sanitary land- 
fills have been developed as golf courses, rec- 
reation areas and parking lots with some suc- 
cess. 

New high-heat disposal incinerators may 
be able to produce residues satisfactory for 
road fill. Another method known as com- 
posting turns the refuse into a soil condi- 
tioner resembling peat moss, but Stinson 
doubts whether there is an adequate market 
in this area to make the operation feasible. 

Some areas are even experimenting with a 
method of combining incineration with the 
production of steam, electric power and de- 
salinization of sea water. 

“No one has all the answers,” says Stin- 
son, “and no solution will be perfect.” 


WEYMOUTH INCINERATOR SETS EXAMPLE— 
Soll Waste DIS OSAI—II 
(By Dwight Buell) 

In 1925 a $149,000 municipal incinerator 
was built off the Lynnway and hailed as the 
solution to Lynn’s disposal problem. It was 
never used. 

Several hundred tons of refuse are burned 
daily at the Somerville incinerator. At the 
completion of the operation about 60 per 
cent of the original volume remains as resi- 
due which must be conveyed to the DeMatteo 
dump in Saugus. Newspapers which come out 
of the Somerville burning chamber can still 
be read, 

A national magazine declares that new 
methods of solid waste disposal must be 
found because “incinerators are inefficient.” 
And few Greater Lynn residents would want 
to live next to one because of the black smoke 
and fly ash particles which sometimes pol- 
lute the air. 

No wonder many are skeptical about pro- 
posed regional programs that rely on incin- 
erators to solve the mounting metropolitan 
Boston refuse problem and might consign 
the refuse of Lynn and Saugus to such a 
facility. But many engineers insist the whole 
story has not been told. They say incinera- 
tion is still one of the most effective means 
of disposing of solid waste. 
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John C. Collins, chief engineer for the State 
Department of Public Health, declares, “In- 
cinerators can be designed and operated prop- 
erly.” Marblehead residents apparently be- 
lieve they have gotten their money’s worth 
out of their 11-year-old, 80-ton unit on Bea- 
con Street. But the 53,000 residents of Wey- 
mouth, the second largest town in Massa- 
chusetts, are even more delighted with their 
new $1,356,000 facility, which was built two 
years ago and has a daily capacity of 300 tons. 
It is cited by engineers as one of the finest 
incinerators in the state. 

We're tremendously pleased and surprised 
at the lack of complaints,” says John E. Mc- 
Caffrey, chairman of the Weymouth Board 
of Public Works, an elected body. 

It really doesn’t matter whether his public 
works director, Arthur J, Bilodeau, or Francis 
A. Obert, the project manager for Metcalf & 
Eddy, Inc., of Boston, which designed the 
Weymouth plan, describes it. They're both 
well-qualified. 

Bilodeau doesn’t fit the old-fashioned con- 
cept of a public works superintendent as a 
laborer who worked his way up through the 
ranks with or without a high school diploma. 
He has a civil engineering degree from the 
University of Illinois, where he majored in 
sanitary engineering. Obert is a graduate of 
the Tufts University School of Engineering. 

Before Weymouth built its incinerator, 
homeowners received two garbage collections 
a week and one rubbish pick-up every other 
week. At the time the town dump accepted 
only rubbish; garbage was sent to piggeries. 
Today, wrapped garbage is combined with 
rubbish in the same container and collected 
once a week in a single, more efficient op- 
eration. 

“Mixing rubbish and garbage is the only 
way to justify the cost of an incinerator,” 
says Bilodeau. He asserts that the cost to the 
homeowner is $9.31 a year for the weekly 
collection, in addition to $5.52 for its incin- 
eration, or a total of $14.83 a year for each of 
the town’s 14,500 householders. 

Unlike some other incinerators, the mouth 
of the Weymouth one is big enough to take 
large chairs and other pieces of furniture. 
But unburnable objects such as refrigerators 
and old stoves are disposed of differently. 
They are buried monthly in rubbish heaps. 
Nor is Weymouth—or any other incinerator 
in operation in this area today—able to ac- 
cept the large number of junk cars dis- 
figuring our landscape. But Metropolitan 
Area Planning Council officials say a recently 
constructed privately-operated shredding 
plant in Everett has sufficient capacity to 
grind up junk autos—as well as refrigerators, 
stoves and other appliances—for the metro- 
politan Boston area for the next 25 years. 

Obert, now a vice president of Metcalf & 
Eddy, one of the leading engineering con- 
sulting firms in the country, was in charge 
of about 20 engineers and architects from 
the mechanical, electrical civil and struc- 
tural departments of the gigantic firm who 
worked on the Weymouth incinerator. The 
firm has designed about 150 of them, and its 
latest, opened in Newton a few months ago, 
is reported to contain improvements on the 
Weymouth facility. 

Obert says the problem of black smoke 
emerging from some incinerators is con- 
trolled by maintaining 1400-1800 degree 
temperatures which consume the smoke. “If 
the heat is too low, a crane operator inserts 
dry rubbish to increase the temperature; if 
it is too high, wet garbage is inserted to cool 
it down,” he says. For a few minutes in the 
early morning when the fires are being heat- 
ed, there is some smoke, but when the tem- 
perature rises all that comes out is a plume 
of steam. 

The fiy ash nuisance—caused by black and 
brown pieces of paper and leaves not com- 
pletely burned—is curbed by a special $75,000 
“scrubbing chamber” containing waterspray- 
ing baffles. “This is an obstacle course, a series 
of bricks on a dry wall with openings through 
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which the gases pass. Water flows down the 
face of the bricks, intercepts the gases and 
washes the impurities out,” Obert explains. 
A 185-foot chimney also helps to settle par- 
ticles before they escape into open space. 

Odors are controlled by spraying rubbish 
and garbage in storage pits with a disinfect- 
ant with a pleasant smell. There have been 
no costly breakdowns. 

The Weymouth incinerator, designed to 
operate 25 years for a town with a potential 
population of 70,000, and a scarcity of land, 
is not located near any large housing devel- 
opment. But even if it was, noise would be 
no problem, according to Bilodeau. 

The envy of other communities is Wey- 
mouth’s low 18 per cent residue after the 
completion of the combustion process break- 
down. Bilodeau explains, “If you have the 
proper time, stoke the furnaces well and 
keep the temperature hot between 1400 and 
1800 degrees the incinerator will be effec- 
tive. But an overworked, underdesigned fur- 
nace will have a much higher residue. A 
telephone book or Sears-Roebuck catalogue 
burns like wood. If the fires are not hot and 
the material is put through the machine at 
a faster rate than that for which it is de- 
signed, the pages will come out charred.” 

The incinerator residue is dumped in a 
low-lying area near the adjacent former 
town dump. 

Obert sees nothing unusual about the 
Weymouth incinerator that can’t be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. Some incinerators have a 
high residue rate through no fault of their 
own; it is due to the types of material they 
are forced to consume, he says. But the key 
to success of many incinerators is the per- 
sonnel who run them. 

Explains Obert: “A Cadillac is no good 
unless you change the grease and oil regu- 
larly. An excellent job is done in Weymouth 
by an eight-man crew under the direction 
of Frank Gallahue, superintendent of the 
sanitation division.” 

The handsome twin-furnace brick struc- 
ture in Weymouth suggests that incinera- 
tion can provide one reasonable solution to 
the current problem of solid waste disposal. 


HAVERHILL SANITARY LANDFILL CLEAN—SOLID 
Waste DrsrosAI—III 
(By Dwight Buell) 

Ask the average Greater Lynn resident 
whether he would mind living near a sanitary 
landfill and the chances are he would not 
know what you are talking about. Tell him 
it’s “some kind of dump” and you'll raise 
his dander faster than a skunk at a lawn 
party. And no wonder. 

For years a dump has connoted open and 
uncontrolled burning, heavy smoke, odors, 
lack of adequate supervision and equipment, 
rodent infestation and proximity to com- 
munity water supply and recreational areas. 
These nuisances not only are common at open 
dumps, but reported at areas purported to 
be operated as sanitary landfills because of 
inadequate operations. 

But chances are there will be at least one 
sanitary landfill on the North Shore under 
proposed legislation to create a state-wide 
system of solid waste disposal districts com- 
bining incineration and land fill operations. 

State Department of Public Health sani- 
tary engineer Thomas F. McLoughlin says 
a landfill simply consists of dumping refuse 
and packing it down thoroughly. Then it is 
covered daily with a layer of earth to exclude 
rats and vermin, prevent the escape of odors, 
and gases and stop the outbreak of fires by 
cutting off the supply of oxygen. McLou 
is in charge of the northeastern district of the 
DPH Division of Sanitary Engineering which 
includes Greater Lynn. 

Where 200 pounds of garbage and rubbish 
can fill a cubic yard in a conventional dump, 
700 pounds per cubic yard can be compacted 
by a bulldozer in a landfill. According to State 
DPH engineers, the Japanese are experiment- 
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ing with the compaction of 1800-2000 pounds 
in a cubic yard. The result, they say, would 
be heavier than water, coated with plastic 
and sunk into the ocean. 

But, as of now, many engineers believe 
that where space is available a sanitary 
landfill is the least costly, least objection- 
able and most positive approach to accepta- 
ble waste disposal since the land can be 
reclaimed for future use. 

There are only six or seven bona fide sani- 
tary landfills in the state, according to Mc- 
Loughlin, and it’s an eye-opening experience 
to visit one. It bears no resemblance to any 
dump you've ever seen. 

In fact, a sanitary landfill can hardly be 
classified as a dump. Like composting or in- 
cineration, it is one of a variety of methods 
of disposing of the mounting volumes of 
solid waste rapidly becoming a major prob- 
lem in this country, as typified by the con- 
troversy over the DeMatteo dump in Saugus. 

The nearest landfill lies on the outskirts 
of the industrial city of Haverhill, 30 miles 
northwest of Lynn, McLoughlin says. At 
the age of 33 he is one of 40 sanitary engi- 
neers roaming the commonwealth, dealing 
with water and air pollution problems, in- 
specting housing, testing public swimming 
pools for bacteria, and assisting local boards 
of health with a multitude of environ- 
mental sanitary problems. Eighty per cent of 
them are registered engineers and 20 per- 
cent have two or more degrees. 

For nearly two years McLoughlin has been 
advising Arthur T. Papachriston, director of 
health for the City of Haverhill, and James 
Grimes, owner of the Merrimack Paving Co., 
in the operation by the firm of a landfill for 
the city on a 24-acre site owned by the com- 
pany. During the previous 25 years a nearby 
city-owned dump was plagued by moun- 
tains of rubbish, open burning, and papers 
blowing over the surrounding landscape. 
When the dump was filled, Grimes’ 10-year- 
old company was awarded a contract at 
$37,500 a year to receive the city’s rubbish on 
an interim basis until the city decides on a 
long-range means of solid waste disposal. 

Although McLoughlin says garbage and 
rubbish may be combined in a properly-op- 
erated sanitary landfill, Haverhill garbage is 
still sent to piggeries, although some inevi- 
tably infiltrates the rubbish. 

However, non-combustibles such as refrig- 
erators are accepted, run over and fractured 
by a bulldozer. Says McLoughlin, “The Hav- 
erhill landfill is an excellent one. There have 
been no complaints and this has helped show 
people living near a permanent dump that 
it can be operated properly.” 

When you enter the Haverhill landfill, it 
is like walking onto a vast, flat, unseeded 
park, marred only by a cluster of papers 
dropped by a passing truck. You don’t realize 
that beneath the clean, sandy surface lies 
16 feet of rubbish accumulated over two 
years of continuous dumping, compacting 
and daily covering with fill in two 8-foot 
layers, or “lifts.” 

The operation lies 200 feet from the long- 
polluted Merrimack River, far enough to 
avoid adding further pollution to the river, 
McLoughlin says. 

At the opposite end, work is beginning on 
the third and final lift to bring the site to 
the level of an adjacent road. Barrels are 
being crushed and piles of trash packed 
down in a continuous process by the cater- 
pillar treads of a 17-ton bulldozer bobbing 
up and down like a riding horse. As the sun 
begins to set, the bulldozer blade goes into 
action, covering the sides and top of the 
day’s 130 tons of refuse with a foot of sandy 
material excavated from a nearby knoll which 
in turn later on will be filled with rubbish 
and covered. 

The next day the bulldozer will come in 
against the face of the previous day’s “cell,” 
compacting more rubbish and working back 
towards the entrance of the landfill, 

Winter is approaching, and, although most 
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landfills are enclosed by fences to prevent 
papers from fluttering off into the blue 
yonder, one has not been required in Haver- 
hill. John MacLeod, consulting engineer to 
the firm, says the constant unloading proc- 
ess against the base of the previous day's 
cell has prevented papers from escaping the 
outer confines of the operation. 

But he adds that a 16-foot-deep hole has 
been dug in one corner to receive rubbish 
during the winter as a precaution against 
the fierce March winds. Nearby is another 
excavation where the only burning on the 
site occurs, It is the final resting place for 
highly combustible lacquer used in local 
shoe factories. Once a month a local rat ex- 
terminator visits the grounds, but no rats 
have been found. 

The final layer will be completed in an- 
other two years. Then the entire surface 
will be covered with two feet of fill obtained 
from adjacent property owned by the com- 
pany and packed down by the omnipresent 
bulldozer. This is done, McLoughlin explains, 
to prevent air pollution, smells or unsight- 
liness. Then the Merrimack Paving Co., sani- 
tary landfill, once a useless, uneven waste- 
land, will be ready for seeding with grass 
and development as a marina, recreational 
area, or, if properly engineered, a factory 
site. 

The difference between the DeMatteo 
dump in Saugus and the Haverhill opera- 
tion is that while rubbish is compacted at 
both, no cover fill was provided at the De- 
Matteo dump to prevent the invasion of 
rodents, or the emanation of odors and out- 
break of fires which are non-existent at the 
Merrimack Paving Co., landfill. 

Why didn't DeMatteo use cover material? 
State engineers suspect it is because cover 
fili uses up the dump space faster and prob- 
ably would be expensive because it would 
have to be trucked into Saugus, whereas it 
can be excavated on-site by the Merrimack 
Paving Co. 

How much company equipment and man- 
power is required to achieve the remark- 
able Haverhill engineering feat? Says Mc- 
Loughlin: “Just one bulldozer, one man to 
run it, and one supervisor to police the op- 
eration.” 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY MIGHT CUT REDTAPE— 

Sol Waste Dtsposat—IV 
(By Dwight Buell) 

“Private industry could solve the solid 
waste disposal problem overnight.” 

The source of this statement is William 
P. Stickney, chairman of the Lynnfield Re- 
gional Incinerator Planning Committee 
formed in 1964 to investigate the possibility 
of building a regional incinerator with Wake- 
field, Stoneham and Reading. 

Stickney, who has resided in Lynnfield for 
five years is a part of a large mobile popu- 
lation of engineers living in that attractive 
residential town. Many of them have derived 
satisfaction in taking part in public affairs. 
Their professional talents have found ready 
acceptance in both elective and appointive 
offices. 

Stickney, an electrical engineer with a 
degree from Northeastern University, sells 
temperature-indicating controls to nuclear 
plants in the East. Although he is not di- 
rectly involved as an engineer in the field of 
sanitation, he has studied the problem of 
waste disposal. 

Ask the average engineer in the Route 128 
electronics belt for his solution and he may 
well shrug his shoulders, Apathy about the 
solid waste problem has pervaded the en- 
gineering profession as well as public offi- 
cialdom and the citizenry-at-large. 

Under one bill filed in the legislature by 
the Metropolitan Area Planning Council, 
solid waste disposal facilities under the su- 
pervision of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission could be operated either by the 
commission or by private firms under con- 
tract. 
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Stickney believes that private enterprise 
can do the job more effectively. “Too many 
people have to be consulted in politics,” he 
declares, explaining. “In town government, 
for instance, the selectmen would have to go 
to the Town Meeting for an appropriation 
for an additional unit doubling the burning 
capacity of an incinerator which might add 
$50,000 to the initial $750,000 investment. 
Half the Town Meeting members might turn 
them down, while business executives could 
say ‘yes’ ov t” 

Stickney says Lynnfield may act on its own 
if the state doesn’t move soon because the 
town will have no place to dump in a few 
years. And he is typical of some officials of 
small towns who are fearful of losing their 
prerogatives under regional arrangements. 
He points to the skyrocketing costs of the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Author- 
ity. But although a wealthy town of 10,000 
such as Lynnfield may be able to afford its 
own incinerator, most towns can’t. 

Paul Thurlow, a sales engineer for the Gen- 
eral Waterworks Co., one of a number of 
nationwide concerns entering the solid 
waste disposal field in recent years, visited 
Saugus a year ago. He tried to interest the 
Saugus selectmen in investigating the feasi- 
bility of allowing his company to build and 
operate an incinerator in that town, but got 
nowhere. 

However, Saugus’ neighbor, Melrose, plans 
to let a private company do so on a piece of 
land near the Saugus-Malden line. Lynn and 
Saugus may be invited to use the incinerator 
to make the operation economically feasible. 
These communities would not be required 
to participate in state-sponsored regional 
disposal systems under proposed state legis- 
lation if they can solve their own disposal 
problems. 

Thurlow points out the advantages to Mel- 
rose of letting private enterprise take over: 

“The city is relieved of the headaches of 
floating a bond issue of $1.5 or $2 million dol- 
lars, maintaining and operating the inciner- 
ator, and defraying the cost of the bond issue. 
The company that receives the contract based 
on competitive bidding on the price per ton 
over a 20-year period will pay Melrose $5000 
for rent of the city-owned land, and its build- 
ing will be taxed. 

“Private companies also receive tax incen- 
tives to install new parts which municipali- 
ties lack. And let’s face it. The temptation 
is to pad the sanitation department payroll 
with politicians’ friends. It’s the graveyard 
for the least efficient employes with little in- 
centive to do a good job at a time when 
sanitation is becoming a science.” Thurlow 
adds. 

Some may dismiss the views of men like 
Stickney and Thurlow because of their asso- 
ciation with big business. But many public 
Officials, elected and appointed, Republicans 
and Democrats, agree with them. 

Former Saugus Town Manager John O. 
Stinson, an engineer who became a public 
administrator, and a Republican raised in 
New England, says, “The best incinerators 
are produced and operated by private com- 
panies.” 

His successor in Saugus, Paul H. Boucher, 
a trained public administrator who has ac- 
quired a working knowledge of many aspects 
of engineering on the job, points out that 
“municipalities usually are unable to keep 
skilled laborers to operate disposal systems 
because of low rates of pay.” Boucher, a 
Democrat who grew up in the West, and 
Thurlow expect that eventually private waste 
disposal companies will be regulated by the 
government as public utilities. 

What concerns Stinson and Boucher even 
more than the role of private enterprise is 
the preservation of home rule. Rather than 
let the Metropolitan District Commission or 
the State Department of Public Works ex- 
tend their control to the solid waste disposal 
field, they would prefer to encourage individ- 
ual communities to unite on a regional basis 
and do the job themselves. 
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Stinson points out that Swampscatt and 
Wakefield have complained about the lack 
of responsiveness of state agencies to local 
needs. “Unless the communities themselves 
supervise the work and control the operation, 
government can become isolated from the 
people using the services,” he says, adding, 
“A town cannot even erect a stop sign or 
traffic light now without state approval. Com- 
munities can solve their problems more effi- 
ciently on their own because they understand 
their own problems and the closer govern- 
ment is to the people, the greater the con- 
cern for the costs.” 

State officials agree that a solid waste dis- 
posal system desirably is a municipal respon- 
sibility, and are well aware of the head- 
aches involved in staffing a new division in 
either the MDC or DPW. 

State engineers know that whoever handles 
the messy problem will receive more brick- 
bats than bouquets. 

Two years ago, the legislature passed an 
act encouraging communities to get to- 
gether and build regional disposal facilities. 
None haye done this, and state officials point 
out that state intervention would never have 
been necessary in the DeMatteo dump crisis 
had Saugus enforced its own regulations. 

David Carpenter of Wakefield, a civil and 
sanitary engineer with Charles T. Main, Inc., 
of Boston, sums up the problem of local 
initiative succinctly. Carpenter was a mem- 
ber of the Wakefield committee investigating 
the practicality of building a regional in- 
cinerator with Lynnfield, Reading and Stone- 
ham. Like Stickney he is trying to help 
shape society's goals, rather than limiting 
himself to the engineer's traditional role of 
providing the means, 

Carpenter explains: “Three of the towns, 
Wakefield, Lynnfield and Stoneham were 
willing to go ahead with an incinerator, but 
Reading decided to go off on its own, We 
just couldn't get together.” 

ENGINEERS ENVISION UTOPIAN METHODS— 
Solm Waste DisposaL—V 
(By Dwight Buell) 

The United States has been called a nation 
standing knee-deep in refuse, hurling rock- 
ets at the moon. But growing concern over 
the solid waste disposal problem is replacing 
apathy, as evidenced by open discussion, 
controversy, research and experimentation 
with new techniques. 

Many industries treat waste products at 
the source when they can be recovered 
profitably and before they become a public 
nuisance. New legislation is forcing compa- 
nies to do so even when it is uneconomical, 
according to Harold R. Rafton, an Andover 
chemical engineer. 

Rafton has spent most of his life in the 
paper industry developing processes for the 
recovery of waste products from the manu- 
facture of pulp. Instead of being dumped 
into rivers, the waste products are now being 
reutilized in paper production, 

Rafton believes that future reclamation 
plants will make possible the recovery and 
reuse of valuable materials and resources 
now being thrown away. “Anyone who has 
seen our Colorado mines knows our metal 
reserves are limited,” he adds. 

Rafton says a regional reclamation plan 
of the future would work this way: 

Rubbish is dumped onto a conveyor belt. 
Metal, lumber, tires and other large objects 
are sorted by hand and sold to privately- 
operated shredding plants. There the metal 
pieces are disintegrated and sold as scrap to 
steel companies to be melted and reused as 
steel. 

Large pieces of lumber are chipped up and 
used by the state as mulch to enrich the 
soil for state highway beautification proj- 
ects. Tires are sold to scrap rubber reclaiming 
plants which separate the rubber, fabric, 
metal and wire components for reuse. 

The remaining rubbish on the conveyor 
belt is torn apart in a grinding machine. 
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Lighter portions are then dropped onto a 
second belt with holes in it. The lighter por- 
tions consist principally of shredded fibers of 
papers and cartons, and plastics. An air 
blast blows the segments through a venti- 
lator into a tank. 

Smaller metallic material, such as tin cans, 
would be withdrawn magnetically, Glass, 
bricks and cement junk material runs off 
the end into a container. 

Rafton says that if the fiber and plastic 
materials blend, they can be used in wall- 
boards. If not, the fibers can be disintegrated 
and screened from the plastics into a water- 
filled tank. 

The shredded fibers are used as raw mate- 
rial for paper or imitation wood. The hard 
plastics are inserted into another grinding 
machine and blended with a solvent. Rafton 
says the result would be a heavy molasses- 
like dough, which would be squeezed through 
an outlet, It would emerge as crude but mar- 
ketable plastic. 

Smaller metal objects such as tin cans are 
torn up and melted into 100-pound pig iron 
slabs for use in making steel. Rafton’s glass, 
brick and cement is crushed in another ma- 
chine and used as a substitute for gravel in 
fill or as a road-building base. 

Such a reclamation plant will not accept 
garbage. But a group of Massachusetts en- 
gineers is contemplating introduction of a 
new process from Western Europe in which 
garbage is used as a fuel to operate steam 
turbines. 

Another new process already in operation 
in a pilot plant in Whitman features high- 
temperature incineration. Wesley S. Ehren- 
zeller, president of the American Design & 
Development Corp., which built the plant, 
turned to the problem of rubbish disposal 
after wide experience in heating, air-condi- 
tioning and allied engineering fields. 

Nearly 10 years of research preceded the 
construction of the first model Melt-Zit De- 
structor, which is expected to be evaluated 
soon by the federal government. The facility 
operates at such a high temperature—at 
least 3000 degrees fahrenheit—that combus- 
tible materials, such as paper and garbage, 
are completely destroyed. 

Non-combustible items not accepted by 
present-day incinerators, such as refrigera- 
tors, automobile engine blocks and washing 
machines, are melted and fused, Ehrenzeller 
explains. “The three to five per cent residue 
emerges from the furnace like a molten lava 
stream. It is cooled to a sterile metallic sili- 
cate resembling crushed cinders, instead of 
ending as ash in incinerators that aperate 
around 1600 degrees,” Ehrenzeller says. 

The residue from the Destructor can be 
used for shingles, fiberboard, road founda- 
tions or possibly as subsoils for gardens and 
recreation areas. Ehrenzeller claims a direct 
operating cost of a maximum of $3 per ton 
for rubbish disposal, much lower than other 
incinerators. 

Ehrenzeller says heat from the Destructor 
is sufficient to purify thousands of gallons of 
salt or brackish water daily. Gases from the 
combustion process pass through a boiler and 
are converted to three pounds of steam for 
every pound of refuse. The steam passes 
through a conversion unit to purify the water 
for drinking or industrial use, he says. 

The process is of significance at a time 
when the problem of finding new sources of 
water is acute, 

The steam also can be applied to a non- 
condensing turbine to generate electricity 
which can be sold, used to augment muni- 
cipal lighting supplies or heat the facility 
itself. 

Wall-to-wall carpeting in company execu- 
tive offices attached to the combustion cham- 
ber demonstrates the cleanliness of the ope- 
ration. It has been suggested that some com- 
munities might combine their disposal unit 
with town executive offices or fire station to 
conserve taxable land. 

The conversion of surplus World War II 
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Liberty ships into offshore incinerators is 
being studied at the Harvard University 
School of Public Health by Dr. Melvin W. 
First, who holds an engineering degree from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Engineering. 

Dr. First assumed direction of the project 
in 1966 on the death of Dr. Leslie Silverman, 
professor of engineering in environmental 
hygiene. Dr. Silverman was internationally- 
recognized as an expert concerned with the 
control of air pollution. 

Dr. First explains that after dockside load- 
ing the ships will put to sea and anchor 10- 
12 miles offshore where the wastes would be 
burned. Non-floatable trash residue will be 
ejected 30 feet below the water into mile- 
wide valleys on the sea floor. 

Dr. First hopes to make experimental de- 
posits next summer and observe the effects 
on the sea and off-shore environment. The 
ability of air to absorb gaseous wastes with- 
out polluting the coastal air and the effect 
of incinerator residue on marine life will be 
particularly studied. 

The possible advantages of utilizing such a 
disposal process include the elimination of 
any metropolitan air and water contamina- 
tion contributed by waste disposal and the 
practically inexhaustible potential of the 
holes in the ocean fioor. In addition, most of 
the population of metropolitan Boston re- 
sides within 10 miles of the sea coast. 

And so, in the field and laboratory, work 
continues in an effort to solve the mounting 
problem of solid waste disposal. Not a very 
glamorous job, perhaps; but an interesting, 
difficult challenge to those who want to meet 
a vital human need. To the mother pushing a 
baby carriage at the DeMatteo dump in Sau- 
gus, protesting unsanitary conditions, the en- 
gineer dirtying his hands and racking his 
brains is as vital to her future health and 
happiness as the family physician. 


NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTERS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the current issue of the Re- 
porter magazine contains an article 
written by Judith Randal about neigh- 
borhood health centers. The title of this 
article, “The Bright Promise of Neigh- 
borhood Health Centers,” is an apt de- 
scription of its thrust. 

As the Senator who submitted the 
amendment creating the neighborhood 
health center program 2 years ago, to 
me its successes are a source of great 
satisfaction. I know they are, too, to 
Drs. Count Gibson and Jack Geiger of 
Tufts University, who pioneered their 
efforts, and to Dr. Joseph English of 
OEO, who helped to formulate the pro- 
gram in its early days. 

The article does contain one statement 
which I think deserves specific comment. 
The author says that the President “has 
recommended that $60 million of the 
OEO budget be spent on neighborhood 
health centers” this year. 

In fact, it appears that only $28 mil- 
lion will be spent on NHC’s this year. 
The Congress did not appropriate the 
full amount of the President’s budget re- 
quest for OEO, and this meant a down- 
ward adjustment to $45 million. Then, 
by an executive branch decision, only $33 
million of the OEO appropriation was 
actually allocated to NHC’s. To date, the 
Bureau of the Budget has released only 
$28 million. This will barely cover OHO’s 
refunding obligations to existing centers, 
or centers nearly open. 

For the next fiscal year, which begins 
this July 1, a number of experts have 
estimated OEO’s needs for neighborhood 
health centers at $150 million. Early 
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indications are that expenditures for the 
Vietnam war will cause a reduction from 
this $150 million figure to about $90 mil- 
lion. This $90 million will just keep the 
existing centers operating, but will per- 
mit the opening only of those new ones 
for which commitments have already 
been made. 

Mr. President, I think it unfortunate 
that we cannot go forward as vigorously 
as we should to keep the “bright 
promise,” to use Miss Randal’s phrase, of 
NHC’s. The concept has proved work- 
able and sound, beyond the hopes of any 
of us when we worked on the legislation 
2 years ago. It has wide acceptance in the 
medical profession. 

Miss Randal makes an astute observa- 
tion at the end of her article: 


Even this amount (50 centers) would be 
capable of helping only a small fraction of 
the poor—and the poor are not the only 
Americans whose health care could stand im- 
provement. (In order to meet the needs of 
the poor alone, it is estimated that 850 health 
centers throughout the country would be 
needed.) Supporters of OEO are confident, 
however, that no matter how many centers 
are established, their numbers are less im- 
portant than the chain reaction this social 
experiment will set off. 


This is, to my mind, the importance of 
the centers. And it is the sorrow in the 
shortage of funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BRIGHT PROMISE OF NEIGHBORHOOD 

HEALTH CENTERS 


(By Judith Randal) 


Of all the innovations put forward by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in its fight 
against poverty, the one that perhaps will 
eventually accomplish the most is its rela- 
tively recent Neighborhood Health Center 
program. If Project Head Start was the first 
to catch the public’s fancy, the Health Cen- 
ter idea is likely to be of more direct bene- 
fit to the poor. 

Medical reformers have been aware for 
some time that as medical discovery and 
technology have leaped ahead, the profes- 
sion has become fragmented into isolated 
specialties with steadily costlier treatment 
often subordinate to research, Despite grow- 
ing reliance on government-supported pro- 
grams such as Medicaid and Medicare, medi- 
cine’s ability to deliver care to the whole 
community has not kept pace with the high 
quality of service it can provide the relatively 
few. Obviously, no group suffers more from 
this than the poor. Statistics reveal that the 
poor have more heart disease, more rheuma- 
toid arthritis, more unrehabilitated injury, 
more mental illness, more tuberculosis, more 
of almost every illness whether chronic or 
acute, and higher death rates in all age 
groups than do Americans at large. Yet the 
more that is known about the treatment of 
any disorder, the greater the likelihood that 
this knowledge is not benefiting the poor. 

Iliness—or even lack of well-being—and 
poverty go hand in hand. It is axiomatic 
that the poor get sicker and the sick get 
poorer. To break this cycle, since 1966 OEO 
has offered grants to Community Action 
agencies, hospitais, medical schools, health 
departments, medical societies, and other 
public or nonprofit agencies interested in 
setting up and operating neighborhood cen- 
ters “for the development of comprehensive 
health services for the poor.” OEO does not 
initiate or operate the projects; it selects 
from among many offered for its approval, 
provides money and administrative guid- 
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ance, and sets up broad goals and specific 
standards, Beyond that, each center is left 
to make its own decisions and launch its 
own projects. 

UNDER ONE ROOF 

One major difference between OEO centers 
and existing clinics lies in the phrase “com- 
prehensive health services.” The patient is 
treated not only for specific illnesses; the 
idea is, as much as possible, to prevent ill- 
ness and maintain a high degree of health. 
Another difference is that the OEO centers 
are run for the convenience of the patients 
rather than for that of the people who pro- 
vide the care. There is no need for several 
members of a family to go from one special 
clinic to another—all facilities are under one 
roof. Members of the same family are treated 
in relation to one another, and patients’ med- 
ical and other problems are considered and 
tackled together. 

The emphasis is on finding those who need 
help rather than putting up barriers to help. 
Initially, care is provided without question. 
Emergency care is always provided. Whether 
or not a family is entitled to continuing free 
medical care is determined by the center’s 
administrators and OEO's elligbility require- 
ments, (Under the OEO poverty standard, an 
urban family of four must earn less than 
$3,200 a year.) In narrowing the choice from 
among many eligible families, the admin- 
istrators depend heavily on the views of the 
Neighborhood Health Council, composed of 
representatives of those eligible for service 
and, in most cases, health professionals and 
other community leaders. Neighborhood 
workers actually seek out people who will 
not or cannot come on their own; if trans- 
portation or baby sitters are needed, they 
are supplied. In no case are patients forced 
through the humiliation of welfare investi- 
gations. 

Instead of keeping only daytime hours, 
which mean sacrifices in time and money for 
many patients, Neighborhood Health Centers 
are open evenings and weekends; they offer 
appointments rather than endless waits. 
Whereas most public facilities are imper- 
sonal and dismal, with doctors seeing patients 
in turn and at random, Health Center pa- 
trons may choose a physician and see him 
regularly in “doctor’s office” surroundings. 
Typically each family chooses the doctor, 
nurse, and other health worker whom it sees 
on every visit, although family members will 
see specialists when necessary. 

No one center exactly resembles another. 
Physically, they range from Watts’ brand-new 
$1.5 million building to Mound Bayou, Mis- 
sissippi’s, temporary quarters in an aban- 
doned church, a movie theatre, two former 
stores, and a trailer. They differ considerably, 
too, in number of patients. The Columbia 
Point Center in Boston, the earliest, treats 
only the residents of one housing project; an 
OEO grant has been given to another center 
that will draw families from five counties in 
Michigan. All are staffed with at least an in- 
ternist, an obstetrician, a pediatrician, and 
a dentist, supplemented by part-time spe- 
cialists and supporting personnel including 
trained residents of the neighborhood. 

All Health Centers, according to OEO 
ground rules, rely as much as possible on the 
poor themselves to perform a host of neces- 
sary tasks. They are trained for a wide variety 
of occupations, many of which are under- 
manned in the nation as a whole. Family 
health workers, home health and laboratory 
aides, physicians’ and nurses’ assistants— 
these are just a few of the categories des- 
tined to help the poor help themselves and 
others. Contact with doctors and other 
Health Center professionals, OEO officials 
think, may even encourage underprivileged 
young people to try for medical and other 
health careers. 

Neighborhood Health Centers are equipped 
for emergencies but do not have hospital 
beds. Each center is allied with a local 
hospital and sends patients there for surgery 
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or other in-hospital care. For this service, 
as for any other service provided eligible 
patients, the centers are reimbursed if a 
Federal, state, or private agency would 
normally foot the bill. If no such agency is 
involved, the center itself pays for care. Just 
as the family’s chosen doctor assumes over- 
all responsibility for his patients’ health, the 
center attends to all the interagency red tape 
and paper work that must be coped with, 
relieving patients of tasks that are beyond 
them, The total average cost per patient is 
about $120 a year. 

Centers are located in city nelghborhoods 
or rural areas that doctors in private practice 
have found unrewarding. In Watts, for ex- 
ample, before the Health Center opened in 
the fall of 1967, there was one doctor for 
every 2,900 persons and the nearest hospital 
was twelve miles distant. In urban areas 
where the poor often flock to hospital emer- 
gency rooms with every kind of complaint 
rather than wait hours in special clinics, 
many hospitals have taken the initiative and 
sought OEO help in setting up Neighborhood 
Health Centers, lending staff members to the 
project. In rural areas, it has often been 
doctors in group practice who have initiated 
centers. 


TWO APPROACHES, ONE PROBLEM 


At the start of this year, thirteen centers, 
nine in the big cities and four in rural areas, 
were in full operation; nine others were 
offering services to a limited number of 
people, and nineteen more have been given 
grants but were not yet open. Two centers 
that were authorized simultaneously under 
the auspices of Tufts University Medical 
School—one at the Columbia Point public 
housing project in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, the other in Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi—serve to illustrate the program. 

The Columbia Point housing project is 
austere, cut off from the mainstream of 
Boston life. For 150 years the site was Bos- 
ton's city dump. Since 1953 its dingy brick 
apartment buildings have been home to 1,500 
families or a total of about six thousand 
people. 

Superficially, it is entirely different from 
rural Mound Bayou, a community of 1,200 
Negro sharecroppers in the heart of the 
Delta. But below the surface, Mound Bayou 
and the Negro slums of the North share a 
common background of misery. As machines 
and weed-killing chemicals have replaced 
black hands on Southern plantations, 200,000 
Negroes have been moving north and west 
each year, bringing with them a melancholy 
inventory of want, ignorance, and disease. 
Although disadvantaged Negroes are not the 
only ones to benefit from the new health 
care—Columbia Point is not entirely Negro; 
poor whites in Appalachia, migrant workers 
of Mexican extraction, and Indians in Min- 
nesota, are also receiving attention—Negroes 
are by far the most numerous and most 
typical of the program's beneficiaries. 

In the development of their health pro- 
grams, Columbia Point and Mound Bayou 
have followed disparate paths determined 
largely by local attitudes. From the time of 
its inception two years ago, the Dorchester 
project has had all the advantages in terms 
of support from government and professional 
groups. As a result, service was started six 
months after the OEO grant was awarded. 

Of the six thousand residents in the 
Columbia Point housing project, 5,324 are 
patients of the center. Three family-care 
teams—internist, pediatrician, health work- 
ers and other supporting personnel—have 
been set up. The center has the most up-to- 
date equipment for ambulatory care, includ- 
ing a computerized record system. A neigh- 
borhood immunization program is almost 
complete. A particularly active health coun- 
cil has been created in a community where 
no organized activity existed before. It has 
not only taken an increasingly strong role 
in planning and administering health care 
but has gone on to initiate programs for 
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older people and youth groups and has helped 
to familiarize project residents with other 
community resources. 

An initial survey based on the health rec- 
ords of fifty-four apparently typical Colum- 
bia Point families reveals that since they 
have been under the care of the center, 
hospitalization of family members has 
dropped eighty per cent. In part, this is 
due to the fact that health problems are 
often treated before they get serious enough 
to require hospitalization, and in part it is 
because home-care and neighborhood work- 
ers are able to make patients comfortable 
in their own homes. 

At Mound Bayou, by contrast, establish- 
ment of a health-care center has been a 
long, uphill fight. Here the reaction of public 
Officials and medical authorities ranged from 
indifference to outright hostility. The official 
line seemed—indeed at times was stated 
openly—to be that the Negroes of Bolivar 
County neither needed nor deserved medical 
attention and that the whole scheme was 
just more Yankee carpetbagging. Even the 
Negro fraternal burial societies slowed the 
efforts of the OEO. 

According to a Department of Labor estl- 
mate, more than sixty per cent of Bolivar 
County's Negroes now have no work at all. 
Many get no relief payments and are too 
poor to buy the Federal food stamps that 
are worth twenty or thirty times their cash 
value in surplus food. 

Malnutrition is a serious problem. Infant 
mortality is another. Ninety-eight per cent 
of white mothers are attended by a doctor 
at delivery; only fifty-five per cent of the 
Negroes are. For Bolivar County’s 19,000 
whites there are nineteen doctors; for 40,000 
Negroes there are only three. The doctor-to- 
patient ratio in the county is half of Mis- 
sissippi’s average, which in turn is half the 
national average. The county has maintained 
a small but active health department. But 
with an annual budget of only $70,000 and 
just six public-health nurses (none Negro), 
it has offered only limited care and little 
doctor service. Tufts University expected and 
found an abundance of undetected neglected 
disease and a backlog of uncorrected birth 
defects and unrehabilitated injury among 
the poor of Bolivar County. 

Two Negro beneficial groups the United 
Order of Friendship and the Knights & 
Daughters of Tabor, had built small “hospi- 
tals” at the end of the Second World War. 
They were utterly inadequate to the needs 
of Bolivar County Negroes; but they had been 
established after herculean efforts by their 
sponsors, and even though they were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, they were sold only re- 
luctantly to the Mound Bayou Community 
Hospital Association through a separate 
grant arranged by OEO. The hospitals have 
been merged and are now being modernized. 

Operating under the sponsorship of Tufts 
and the direction of Drs. Jack Geiger and 
Count Gibson, who had set up the Columbia 
Point center, the Mound Bayou center now 
has two pediatricians and three other doctors 
on its staff as well as the part-time services 
of Bolivar County’s three Negro doctors. The 
Health Center's facilities are makeshift: one 
church serves as a clinic and another as staff 
Offices, a movie theatre as a classroom for 
health-care trainees. (There were 982 appli- 
cations for thirty trainee jobs when the 
center opened in November.) A prefabricated 
building will be set up this spring. By the 
time it is ready for use, the health center's 
present daily case load of sixty patients is 
expected to double or triple. OEO expects 
eventually that the center will serve 14,000 
people. 

In a county where 42,000 people come from 
families that live on less than $3,000 a year 
and where some are actually starving, the 
poor themselves decide who are the very 
neediest. It is also in such a situation that 
the comprehensiveness of the Health Center 
concept is shown at its sharpest. A half- 
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starved child with pneumonia may need 
penicillin but he also needs food. Mound 
Bayou’s doctors must provide both. 

If the health benefits that accrue from 
the Mound Bayou center are obvious, certain 
other implications are not. The Health Cen- 
ter staff, with OEO assistance, will also try to 
help people in Bolivar County to improve 
their housing, to establish a co-operative to 
raise and can foods (a farmer has donated 
the use of a hundred acres of land), and 
perhaps to open a small factory. The center 
is running a formal part-time program 
whereby high-school and junior-college stu- 
dents may get preliminary medical training. 
The outcome of these efforts is uncertain, 
but on other scores, at least, two indications 
of progress are evident. 

One is that skilled Southern-born Negro 
professionals have been willing to return, not 
merely, as Dr. Geiger said, to give service, but 
also to provide disheartened people with liv- 
ing examples of what might be possible even 
for them. 

A second is that other Southern states that 
have been watching events in Bolivar Coun- 
ty are displaying a willingness—even an ea- 
gerness—for home-grown comprehensive 
health services of the OEO sort. Lowndes 
County, Alabama, is a typical case. An area 
described as “virtually without medical re- 
sources,” it has received a Neighborhood 
Health Center planning grant to be adminis- 
tered by the county board of health. The 
board, along with the state university medi- 
cal school and the state health department, 
has begun the preliminaries necessary before 
services can be begun. So eager was Alabama 
to get started on this project that Governor 
Lurleen Wallace, away in Houston, Texas, 
for cancer treatment, had the necessary pa- 
pers rushed to her hospital bedside for signa- 
ture. A similar project is being considered in 
Montgomery, the state capital. 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CHANGE 


Many observers believe that Neighborhood 
Health Centers, if built in sufficient numbers 
throughout the country, might eventually 
effect a change in many aspects of the na- 
tion’s system for delivery of medical care. 
Indeed, the National Advisory Commission 
on Health Manpower suggested in its report 
last November that the national health-care 
apparatus is more mishmash than system: 
“... collection of bits and pieces [charac- 
terized by] overlapping, duplication, great 
gaps, high costs, and wasted effort.” Daniel 
Zwick, an OEO official, states the problem 
in these simple terms: “With medicine one 
of the most highly organized segments of 
American society and poor consumers among 
the least, redressing the balance without 
scaring the doctors away is by no means an 
easy task.” 

Zwick sees in the Neighborhood Health 
Center a tool for making badly needed 
changes in the way of delivering health serv- 
ices. Many hospital administrators, he points 
out, are aware that their outpatient serv- 
ices—frequent targets of social criticism— 
are inadequate. These hospital managers have 
often been powerless to rearrange priorities 
so as to give more attention to the needs of 
outpatients. OEO may turn out to be just 
the sort of leverage they need. Dr. Paul Tor- 
rens, director of community medicine at 
St. Luke’s Hospital Center in New York, 
three years ago saw money earmarked for a 
badly needed rehabilitation service snatched 
away to outfit an open-heart surgery suite, 
despite the fact that New York City was al- 
ready oversupplied. Now Torrens has received 
a $939,402 grant to open a Neighborhood 
Health Center under St. Luke’s auspices. 

The OEO Health Centers are also forcing 
local medical societies and health depart- 
ments into new professional and social pat- 
terns and causing them to accept roles they 
never would have considered in the past. One 
example is to be found in Atlanta, where the 
local Community Action agency, Economic 
Opportunity Atlanta, Inc., has turned over 
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health-care programming to the Fulton 
County Medical Society and the Medical 
School of Emory University. Along similar 
lines, in the farming community of King 
City, California, the Monterey County Medi- 
cal Society is directly involved in the pro- 
vision of OEO-sponsored health care to indi- 
gent people of the area. And in Denver, the 
city Department of Health and Hospitals 
has assumed responsibility for two centers, 
one serving a predominantly Negro area on 
the east side, the other a Mexican-American 
west side neighborhood. 

Perhaps more significant than any of these 
developments is the profound influence 
OEO's Health Center concept seems to be 
exerting on the nation’s medical schools and 
on the direction of their graduates’ careers. 
For years now, most of these institutions 
have almost deliberately isolated themselves 
from the community. Most young doctors 
have headed either for the research labora- 
tory or the suburbs where a comfortable 
practice could be staked out in respectable 
surroundings. Working among the poor was 
not only frustrating financially but profes- 
sionally as well. The cost and complication 
of scientific advances made it virtually im- 
possible for individual practitioners to deliver 
modern medical care in the slums. 

With the advent of OEO Health Centers 
and the involvement up to now of twenty 
medical schools in the experiment, both 
faculty and students have been undergoing 
a change of heart. The University of South- 
ern California School of Medicine, for ex- 
ample, not only co-operated successfully 
with the Neighborhood Health Council of 
nearby Watts in setting up a center, but 
when Congress delayed in voting funds for 
the poverty program last fall, the USC medi- 
cal school came voluntarily to the rescue. 
Without assurance that it would be repaid, 
the school advanced enough money to keep 
the Health Center going, 

Other medical schools seem willing to run 
this sort of risk. About half of those in the 
country have participated in developing pro- 
posals for OEO funds, recognizing that com- 
prehensive health programs not only do a 
great deal for the poor but also do something 
for doctors in training. 

There is a widespread opinion in medical- 
education circles these days that the care- 
fully selected cases seen by students in teach- 
ing hospitals are hardly typical of the spec- 
trum of ills afflicting America. “Only in the 
community can a more random selection of 
health problems be found and early stages 
of illness studied and cared for ,” wrote 
Robert J. Haggerty, professor of pediatrics 
at the University of Rochester, in the Janu- 
ary issue of the New England Journal of 
Medicine. “To achieve this goal of a realistic 
setting, a defined and known population is 
needed—a parish for which a clinical depart- 
ment or a university can be responsible, to 
know who its patients are and who does not 
now receive adequate care.” 

It is to be expected, of course, that not 
everyone shares the high-minded outlook 
of a medical academician like Haggerty, and 
indeed much discussion of the OEO program 
within the health profession has been 
couched in terms of whose ox is being gored. 
The pharmacists are often worried about 
competition, and at the recent AMA-spon- 
sored National Conference on Health Care 
for the Poor, for example, there was concern 
for preserving the right of the underprivi- 
leged to “free choice of physician”—despite 
the fact that this choice is largely fictional. 
At the same conference, AMA President Mil- 
ford Rouse cautioned the participants not to 
overlook the thousand health-care programs 
currently administered by 175 public and 
private agencies, and in effect warned OEO 
not to try to become the 176th—a warning 
hardly called for in light of the poverty 
agency’s record of attempting to fill vacuums 
rather than engage in competition with exist- 
ing health services. 
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Nonetheless, things are taking shape. Pres- 
ident Johnson has recommended that $60 
million of the OEO budget be spent on 
Neighborhood Health Centers. The goal is to 
have fifty centers going by the end of this 
year. Even this amount would be capable of 
helping only a small fraction of the poor— 
and the poor are not the only Americans 
whose health care could stand improvement, 
(In order to meet the needs of the poor 
alone, it is estimated that 850 health centers 
throughout the country would be needed.) 
Supporters of OEO are confident, however, 
that no matter how many centers are estab- 
lished, their numbers are less important than 
the chain reaction this social experiment will 
set off. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF PROF. JAMES 
HURST OF UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN LAW SCHOOL TO HUMAN 
RIGHTS COMMISSION IS NOTE- 
WORTHY STEP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my pleasure over the appoint- 
ment of Prof. James Willard Hurst of the 
University of Wisconsin to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for the Observance 
of the Human Rights Year 1968. 

Professor Hurst is one of the most able 
academic leaders at the university in my 
home State and is highly regarded for 
his activities and interest in the field of 
human rights. 

The efforts of this Wisconsin law pro- 
fessor, I am certain, will contribute a 
great deal to the Commission which is 
assigned the task of focusing public at- 
tention on, and winning public support 
of human rights. 

Selection of Professor Hurst by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson is most note- 
worthy and his addition to the other nine 
distinguished Americans on this Com- 
mission will help impress on the world 
the importance of establishing these con- 
ventions to uphold the dignity of man. 

In 1942, Professor Hurst served as a 
member of the General Counsel’s Office, 
Board of Economic Warfare, and from 
1948 to 1952, he was a member of the 
board of directors, Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

He became a professor of law at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1946. 

I am tremendously pleased with Pro- 
fessor Hurst’s appointment to this pro- 
gram for the observance of the Inter- 
national Human Rights Year which 
hopefully will lead to Senate ratification 
of the Human Rights Conventions. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 989, H.R. 14743. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Calendar No. 989, H.R. 14743, an act to 
eliminate the reserve requirements for 
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Federal Reserve notes and for U.S. notes 
and Treasury notes of 1890. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

The pending question is on agreeing to 
the amendment (No. 611) of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I hope 
we may be able to move right along on 
this bill. I believe it is really important— 
much more important, I fear, than many 
of us think. 

Yesterday when we started the con- 
sideration of this matter, I read a short 
excerpt from the Wall Street Journal. I 
just now picked up today’s Wall Street 
Journal, because I was sure additional 
news was in it, as it was on the radio. The 
Wall Street Journal stated: 

Gold buying continued at a feverish pace, 
with dealings in London and Paris surging 
to record levels. Trading was accompanied 
by a spate of new and old rumors, which were 
either denied officially or treated with skepti- 
cism in financial quarters. Nevertheless, the 
rumors sparked new speculation about the 
possibility of a boost in the official price of 
gold. 


That is merely an excerpt item out of 
the complete story, which appears on 
page 2 of today’s Wall Street Journal. I 
shall not go into the details of the re- 
mainder of the story, but will rest with 
that short excerpt. 

I have heard news commentators, in 
discussing the situation, attribute at 
least a part of this stepped-up, feverish 
anxiety and activity to the fact that we 
are hesitating to pass this measure to 
take away the gold cover and make all 
the gold held by this country available 
to back U.S. dollar holdings by foreign 
countries. 

The purpose of the bill is to make our 
entire gold supply available to keep our 
pledge that we will take care of dollar 
credits presented to us for payment, in 
gold, at the rate of $35 an ounce. 

It has been argued at length that the 
enactment of this measure is not suffi- 
cient. Nobody has claimed that it is suf- 
ficient to do the whole job; certainly, 
other steps must also be taken; but what 
we do claim, and what our committee 
has reported, is that this legislation is 
necessary as a first step, and that the 
other steps will have to follow. 

Some Senators are holding back on the 
basis of the argument that all of it 
should be done at once. Mr. President, 
that simply cannot be done. But I wish 
to say that I feel very strongly the neces- 
sity of taking now this initial step; then 
we can work on getting the other steps 
taken, in order to bring the situation 
under control and protect the integrity 
of the American dollar in foreign central 
banks. That is where our pledge is—to 
the central banks of other countries that 
have dollar credits—that those credits 
will be redeemable in gold when they are 
properly presented. 

As I say, this is merely the first step 
toward bringing about what we would 
like to see—absolute stability in the gold 
market and in the value of the dollar. I 
hope we can move along and get early 
votes on the pending amendment and 
other amendments that may be pre- 
sented, and on the bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 

[No. 56 Leg.] 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Hansen Montoya 
Baker Hatfield Moss 
Bayh Hayden Murphy 
Boggs Hill Randolph 
Burdick Holland Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Tower 
Church Inouye Tydings 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Long, Yarborough 
Gore McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Miller Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lonc] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLAND], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Fong Mundt 
Bartlett Harris Muskie 
Bennett Hartke Pearson 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 
Brewster Jackson Percy 
Brooke Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Cooper Mansfield Smith 
Curtis McCarthy Spong 
Dodd McClellan Stennis 
Dominick McGovern Symington 
Ellender McIntyre Thurmond 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I understand this request has been 
cleared with the other side. Therefore, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Re- 
serve notes and for U.S. notes and Treas- 
ury notes of 1890. 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENT NO. 611 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of the pending 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

Add the following sections at the end of 
the bill: 

“Sec. 13. Except for increased costs (mili- 
tary and other) of the Vietnam war, other 
emergency defense needs, and increased in- 
terest on the public debt that may exceed 
estimates set forth therefor in the budget 
for 1969 (House Document 225), net ag- 
gregate expenditure of Federal funds (as 
shown on page 542 of House Document 225, 
part 1) during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, shall not exceed $139,400,000,000. 

“Sec. 14. This Act shall take effect upon 
enactment by the Congress of a 10 per 
centum income tax surcharge.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to provide 
assurance that if Congress repeals the 
gold cover, it will not be an empty 
gesture. 

The only reason this bill is before us 
is to meet an emergency. During the last 
few years our supply of gold has fallen 
from $20 to $11.4 billion, as of last Mon- 
day. We need approximately $10.5 billion 
to back up our currency, so that we have 
less than $1 billion of “free gold” for use 
in meeting demands for foreign central 
banks holding our dollars or dollar cred- 
its. Only yesterday our gold stock was 
cut by $450 million by a transfer to the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund, through 
which dealings with other governments 
are channeled. Apparently this was in 
response to the rush to buy gold on Mon- 
day in Europe’s bullion markets which, 
according to one newspaper, amounted 
to a “stampede.” 

According to today’s newspapers the 
demand for gold soared to a record in 
London and Paris yesterday, running 
at 150 tons in London where the previous 
1-day record was 100 tons. If this trend 
continues, it will not be long before the 
remaining amount of our “free gold” will 
be lost, and we will no longer be able to 
make good on our agreement to accept 
dollars for gold. No one knows what 
would happen then, but it could mean a 
loss in the value of the dollar in the 
world money market and a drastic 
change in the international monetary re- 
serve system. This is the emergency. 

The reason for the emergency is that 
foreign holders of U.S. dollars and dol- 
lar credits have lost confidence in the 
American dollar, because they have lost 
confidence in the Government of the 
United States. They do not believe those 
in control of our Government have the 
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willpower to put a stop to the multi- 
billion-dollar deficits which have run 
the purchasing power of our dollar down 
from 47 to 40 cents in just the last 
7 years. 

They are aware that the deficit against 
which the Federal Government must 
borrow money will likely be in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 billion for the fiscal year 
ending next June 30. They are aware that 
the $8 billion budget deficit estimate of 
the President for the coming fiscal year, 
ended June 30, 1969, understates the true 
deficit by $7.4 billion, because the trust 
fund account surpluses cannot be applied 
to reduce the regular operating budget. 
And they are further aware that the true 
deficit of $15.4 billion will be $12 billion 
worse if the Congress does not enact a 
tax increase. They realize there is an 
impasse between the President and the 
Congress, with the President asking for 
a tax increase and his leadership on 
Capitol Hill demanding a reduction in 
expenditures, and with the President ap- 
parently unwilling to recommend prior- 
ities in reducing expenditures. 

It is this loss of confidence which has 
brought on the emergency. To simply 
repeal the gold cover to make more gold 
available to pay off dollar claims will not 
restore that confidence. Indeed, it may 
merely accelerate the speed c? demand 
for gold. And it would be well to remem- 
ber that there are potential claims of 
over $30 billion against our $11.4 billion 
gold stock—assuming it is all freed for 
this purpose by action on the pending 
bill. The only way to restore confidence 
is for the Government of the United 
States to take action to put a stop to its 
multibillion-dollar deficit spending. And 
the only way to do that is to cut the 
proposed increase in spending in the 
President’s budget and enact a tax 
increase. 

My amendment would, in effect, re- 
duce the increases in the President’s 
$147.4 billion spending budget by $8 bil- 
lion. Or, another way to look at it, it 
would take the spending budget for the 
current fiscal year amounting to $137.2 
billion, add an estimated increase of $900 
million for interest on the increased na- 
tional debt and an increase of $1.3 bil- 
lion proposed for the war in Vietnam, 
and place a ceiling of $139.4 billion on 
spending for the fiscal year 1969. 

The amendment provides that this 
ceiling would not affect increased costs 
of the Vietnam war—both military and 
nonmilitary—other emergency defense 
needs, or further increases in interest on 
the national debt. The $139.4 billion ceil- 
ing could be and probably would be, ex- 
ceeded because of these items. 

At the same time my amendment also 
provides that the provisions of the act— 
repealing the gold cover and establish- 
ing the expenditure ceiling—shall take 
effect upon enactment by the Congress 
of a 10-percent income tax surcharge. 
It does not say anything about the effec- 
tive date for such surcharge or the ex- 
ceptions, if any, that might be made to 
it. These are matters left up to the tax- 
writing committees of the Congress and 
to the Congress itself when such a tax 
surcharge is enacted. 

Here, then, is an opportunity to not 
only enable our Government to meet 
claims against its gold stock, but, most 
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importantly, to restore confidence in our 
dollar—to restore confidence in the will- 
ingress of our Government to put a stop 
to its deficits and the inflation which 
have brought on the emergency. 

Action on this amendment will be fol- 
lowed very closely by economists and 
financial experts overseas. If the amend- 
ment is accepted, their confidence will 
be restored. If the amendment is re- 
jected, they will continue to demand 
gold and it will only be a question of 
time before all of our free gold, includ- 
ing that freed by this bill, will have 
been dissipated. Meanwhile, acceptance 
of this amendment will be a decisive 
step toward putting a stop to the infla- 
tion which is causing increasing hard- 
ship to the people we represent and 
encouraging the gold speculators. 

Such action should have been taken 
a long time ago, and if it had been, a 
great deal of hardship would have been 
avoided. 

I certainly understand that holding 
domestic spending at current levels will 
not be a happy exercise by the Congress; 
nor will a 10-percent income tax sur- 
charge be a happy pill for the taxpayers 
to swallow. But, painful as these steps 
may be, they are not nearly as painful as 
the continued and worsening inflation 
will be with its terrible economie and 
social consequences to our people. 

As reported in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal: 

Paris observers said more words won't halt 
the speculators. They stress the U.S. must 
take steps, however painful, to improve its 
balance of payments position and restore 
confidence in the dollar before speculators 
will become discouraged and possibly liqui- 
date their gold holdings. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“U.S. Gold Stock Cut $450 Million in 
Latest Drain,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of Wednesday, March 13, 
1968; an article entitled “Gold-Buying 
Spree Spreads as Dealers Call for Strin- 
gent Actions by United States To Stem 
It,” published in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 13, 1968; and an article en- 
titled “Demand for Gold Soars to Record 
in London and Paris,” published in the 
1335 Street Journal of today, March 14, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 13, 1968] 
U.S. GOLD Stock Cur $450 MILLION IN LATEST 

DraIn—SENATE MoOvING TowarD VOTE ON 

ELIMINATING 25 PERCENT COVER, CURRENCY 

BACKING AT 26.3 PERCENT—BALANCE DOWN 

TO $11.4 BILLION 


WASHINGTON.—The Treasury’s gold stock 
fell by another $450 million, adding urgency 
to the Senate’s debate over a bill to free the 
full remaining amount for sale to foreigners. 

It may be a day or two before the Senate 
takes a final vote on the House-passed bill 
that would end the requirement of 25% gold 
backing for Federal Reserve paper currency 
and thus free nearly $10.4 billion of gold set 
aside as such support. The Senate must work 
its way through several pending amend- 
ments. Among them are attempts to merely 
ease the gold cover requirement, instead of 
eliminating it. If all the proposed amend- 
ments are defeated, Senate approval of the 
bill would send the measure to the White 
House for signature. 

A few Senators who have declared outright 
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opposition are deploring the proposal in 

es. Among them are some doves who 
believe that continuing to tie up gold for 
backing the currency would put more pres- 
sure on the Administration to reduce its 
military commitments in Vietnam and 
Europe. These commitments account for 
much of the U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, which occurs when foreigners acquire 
more dollars than they return in all trans- 
actions. The surplus dollars may be used by 
foreign governments and central banks to 
buy gold from the Treasury. 

Other Senators believe it’s essential to re- 
move the gold cover, William McChesney 
Martin, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, briefed Republican Senators yesterday 
on the need to remove the cover and on other 
matters. Following the meeting, Senate GOP 
leader Dirksen of Illinois told a news confer- 
ence that “you couldn’t hear what we heard 
today (from Mr. Martin) without concluding 
that we're in a real bad fix.” 

The $450 million transfer to the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund, through which dealings 
with other governments are channeled, was 
announced yesterday. It left the regular 
Treasury gold stock at about $11.4 billion, 
the skimpiest amount since 1936 and about 
$1.7 billion less than a year ago. 

The transfer also brought the Government 
closer to the 25% peril point fixed by the 
gold cover law. The actual ratio fell as of 
yesterday to 26.3% from 27.5% last Thursday. 

To keep the 25% rule from halting the 
dollar-popping sales to foreigners, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is empowered to suspend 
it on an emergency basis. Officials want to 
avoid this, though, both because of the addi- 
tional atmosphere of crisis it would create 
and because much reduction in the actual 
ratio below 25% would require the board 
to allow a boost in the system’s discount 
rate on its loans to commercial banks. 

Almost $10.4 billion of the remaining 
monetary stock is still tied up as domestic 
currency backing, leaving a little over $1 
billion as “free gold” unquestionably avail- 
able for sale to other governments and cen- 
tral banks at the fixed price of $35 an ounce. 
The figures are based on last week’s data 
showing about $41.5 billion of Federal Re- 
serve paper currency outstanding. 

The gold switched to the Stabilization 
Fund, the Treasury said, is to cover the U.S. 
share of London “gold pool” sales last month, 
“anticipated settlements” for pool opera- 
tions so far in March, direct purchase re- 
quests of central banks and “other con- 
tingencies.” The U.S. provides 59% of the 
gold poured from the seven-nation pool onto 
the private market in London, with the aim 
of keeping the price from climbing above the 
monetary value fixed by the Treasury. 

Since the Nov. 18 British devaluation 
caused waves of gold and currency specula- 
tion, the Treasury has transferred $1,475,- 
000,000 of gold to the Stabilization Fund, for 
which net transactions are reported about 30 
days after the end of each month. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 13, 1968] 


GOLD-BUYING SPREE SPREADS AS DEALERS CALL 
FOR STRINGENT ACTIONS BY UNITED STATES 
To Stem IT 
The rush to buy gold continued yesterday 

in Europe’s bullion markets, though the 

pace slackened a bit in London and Zurich. 

“It appears the central bankers’ latest 
Pledge to maintain the gold price at $35 an 
ounce has completely failed so far to damp 
down the conviction of speculators and 
hoarders that eventually the price must go 
up,” one London bullion dealer said. 

In London, the largest bullion center, deal- 
ers reported heavy and persistent demand all 
day though buying slowed slightly late in 
the afternoon. 

Meanwhile, total volume in Paris jumped 
to a high for the year. Trading was “very 
heavy” in Brussels and well above normal 
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in Frankfurt Main. In Zurich, however, con- 
ditions were described as a “little calmer.” 
The continuing drain of gold into private 
hands from government reserves indicates 
speculators want more than verbal reassur- 
ances the price of bullion will be kept at $35 
an ounce, dealers across Europe generally 
agreed. During the current scramble for 
bullion and in the speculative melee that 
followed devaluation of the pound last Nov. 
18, the U.S. and other members of the inter- 
national gold pool steadfastly pledged to 
stabilize bullion at $35 an ounce. This pledge 
was reiterated last weekend at the Bank for 
International Settlements meeting in Basel. 


ACTION TERMED NECESSARY 


One London dealer said: “These state- 
ments are like tranquilizers. They may do 
something for a little while and then the 
effect wears off.” 

Paris observers said more words won't halt 
the speculators. They stress the U.S. must 
take steps, however painful, to improve its 
balance-of-payments position and restore 
confidence in the dollar before speculators 
will become discouraged and possibly liqui- 
date their gold holdings. The balance of pay- 
ments is the difference between dollars ob- 
tained by foreigners and dollars returned to 
the U.S. in all transactions. 

Some observers in London yesterday stressed 
that unless the current bullion rush can be 
stemmed, rumors that some members of 
the gold pool wish to defect are certain to 
be heard again. 

Demand for gold on the London bullion 
market trailed off substantially yesterday af- 
ternoon following heavy trading at the morn- 
ing fixing. 

“We put through a sizable volume at the 
fixing—demand was slightly heavier than 
Monday,” an official of Sharps & Pixley, bul- 
lion dealers, said, He declined to estimate 
actual turnover, but other sources put fixing 
trading at 12 tons to 15 tons, up from less 
than 10 tons Monday. 

Trading continued brisk up until midafter- 
noon, when buying interest eased and the 
market closed on the quiet side. Dealers said 
there were as many transactions yesterday 
as Monday, but the amounts of gold that 
changed hands were considerably smaller. 


TOTAL TURNOVER FALLS 


Total turnover yesterday probably reached 
25 tons, dealers said, down from about 50 
tons traded Monday. The dollar price at the 
fixing was $35.1954 an ounce, down 1% cent 
from Monday; the price range at the close 
was $35.20 to $35.23, the same as Monday. 

The Bank of England, agent for the gold 
pool, satisfied all demands for the metal. 

In Paris, volume rose to $12,443,800 from 
Monday’s downward revised $10,805,000. 

Brussels dealers noted a brisk revival of 
buying of gold coins, indicating that small 
speculators were moving into the market, 
Between $1 million and $2 million in bullion 
changed hands. 

In Frankfurt, one banker said “it seems the 
continued strong buying in Paris and London 
has finally caught up with our speculators.” 
Volume was higher than usual, traders said, 
though figures weren't disclosed. 

The pound fluctuated widely in light trad- 
ing in London yesterday before ending the 
day with a slight gain. 

The spot, or two-day rate, opened higher 
at $2.3980 in relation to the dollar, touched 
a low point for the day of $2.3950 before ris- 
ing to $2.3990. In afternoon transactions, the 
rate slipped to 82.3965, where it ended the 
day, up 9 points from Monday’s official close 
of $2.3956. 

GOLD SHARES POPULAR 


Gold mining shares maintained their pop- 
ularity with investors yesterday on the Lon- 
don stock exchange. The rest of the market 
drifted lower. 

Tobaccos resisted the general market tone 
and ‘edged higher. Electricals, breweries and 
banks lost ground. 
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Government bonds posted scattered losses 
in light trading. Dollar stocks declined. 

The Financial Times’ index of 30 indus- 
trial shares fell 1.0 to 399.5, Reuters’ indus- 
trials 0.7 to 535.3, the government securities 
index 0.1 to 71.0. Kaffirs index of gold mining 
shares rose 1.6 to 83.3. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 14, 1968] 

DEMAND FOR GOLD SOARS To RECORD IN LON. 
DON AND PARIS—ESTIMATED 150 Tons 
CHANGES HANDS IN BRITISH CaPITAL—SALES 
NEAR HIGH In ZURICH—RUMORS FLY, FUEL 
PURCHASES 


The world-wide scramble for gold contin- 
ued at a feverish pitch yesterday with de- 
mand in London and Paris reaching records. 

The stepped-up buying was generated 
against a backdrop of new and old rumors, 
ranging from reports of an imminent Italian 
defection from the international gold pool to 
suggestions that the U.S. might embargo ex- 
ports of the metal. 

Although such reports were either denied 
officially or treated with skepticism in finan- 
cial quarters, they nonetheless sparked new 
speculation of a possible boost in the official 
gold price of $35 an ounce. 

In London, the largest bullion trading cen- 
ter, dealers were swamped with the record 
inflow of buy orders. Sources close to the 
market estimated turnover at a staggering 
150 tons. 

The previous record of 100 tons was set 
last Dec. 15. 

In Paris, speculators and hoarders bought 
up a record 15 tons of ingots and a large 
quantity of coins and other items made of 
gold valued at the equivalent of $19,364,000. 

In Zurich and other European centers, de- 
mand hovered near record levels. One Zurich 
banker estimated sales in the first two hours 
yesterday surpassed all of last Friday’s deal- 
ings, “which were the highest in many 


Early trading throughout Europe was 
spurred by a report, originating in Zurich, 
that Italy was planning to defect from the 
gold pool, the seven-nation international 
group that is pledged to stabilize bullion at 
$35 an ounce. The reports said the US. 
would assume Italy’s share of the pool, bring- 
ing Washington’s contributions to 65.5% of 
the total from the present 59%, and putting 
further strains on U.S. reserves. 


MODIFIED VERSION OF RUMOR 


This rumor was later modified. Italy was 
prepared to continue as a member of the 
pool provided the U.S. would agree to return 
the full amount of Italian gold contributions 
by swapping dollars held in Rome's monetary 
reserves for gold from the U.S. Treasury. 

A spokesman for the Italian treasury is- 
sued the first denial. The Bank of England 
followed: “Italy is still a member of the gold 
pool and still contributes to it. We aren’t 
aware of any arrangements that might have 
been fixed up between the U.S. Treasury and 
the Italians.” 

In Washington, the Treasury flatly denied 
any agreement had been worked out with 
the Italians. “It isn’t even a good rumor,” a 
spokesman said. Reports attributed to Swiss 
banking circles that the U.S. soon would em- 
bargo sales of bullion also were dismissed as 
“more nonsense.” 

Another popular rumor, that South Africa 
might start selling its gold through Swiss 
markets instead of in London, was brushed 
aside by Zurich bankers, They said it was 
cheaper to buy gold through London than 
Johannesburg, so at the moment there wasn't 
any reason to change the present setup. 

Belgium government officials quickly 
squelched reports that Belgium might pull 
out of the gold pool, noting the country has 
a strong balance-of-payments position and 
can easily continue to support pool opera- 
tions. The balance of payments is the differ- 
ence between the amount of Belgian francs 
acquired by foreigners and those returned to 
Belgium in all transactions. 
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The scale of buying across Europe yester- 
day certainly dashed any remaining hopes 
that last weekend's pronouncement at Basle 
would be sufficient to halt the gold rush. 
Even the U.S. Treasury announcement Tues- 
day that $450 million was being transferred 
from Fort Knox to meet the heavy demand 
was ignored and didn't impress the 
speculators. 

Since the current rush for bullion started 
Feb. 29, conservative estimates put the vol- 
ume in London at about 500 tons, including 
the 150 tons that changed hands yesterday. 
This compares with 1,200 tons to 1,400 tons 
that flowed from governmental reserves be- 
tween roughly Nov. 15—three days before 
Britain devalued the pound—and Dec. 31. 


LONDON DEALERS INUNDATED 


Bullion dealers in London were over- 
whelmed. Volume at the morning fixing, and 
immediately afterwards, was “the heaviest 
of the year,” traders said. Orders surged in 
“from all quarters.” 

The fixing price was $35.19%4 an ounce, up 
1% cent from Tuesday. The Bank of England, 
acting for the gold pool, fully met all de- 
mand at the fixing and in subsequent 
trading. 

Sources close to the market put the turn- 
over at the fixing at “something in the 
region” of 40 tons, compared with total 
volume Tuesday of between 35 tons and 45 
tons. 

But the surge in buying in the hours after 
the fixing was almost unprecedented, dealers 
said. With rumors and counter-rumors buf- 
feting the market—and official denials 
coming equally as fast—dealers pushed up 
and widened the dollar price in hopes of 
stemming demand. 

The effect was negligible, some dealers con- 
ceded. Leading London firms at mid-af ter- 
noon were quoting a range of $35.20 to $35.25, 
but there was only a handful of reluctant 
buyers at the higher level. Late in the day, 
the range rose to $35.22 to $35.25, the highest 
since the gold pool was organized in 1961 
and two cents above the effective ceiling for 
bullion. The U.S. Treasury will sell gold to 
authorized buyers for no more than $35.20 an 
ounce. The price includes insurance, han- 
dling costs and other fees. 

In Paris, yesterday’s volume of $19,364,000 
topped the previous record of $17,000,000 
posted Dec. 15. Buying throughout the day 
was “hectic” and the Bank of France sold 
bullion from its reserves in an effort to hold 
down prices. 

Trading was “increasingly hectic” in 
Zurich yesterday as the session progressed. 
Bankers reluctantly released bullion to 
satisfy demand, presumably figuring a 
change in the price was imminent. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
happy either to yield for any questions 
Senators may have, or to yield the floor. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. As I understand the 
Senator’s statement, the basic cause of 
the entire problem is that our fiscal pol- 
icy has led to the immediate panic in the 
gold markets abroad. Is the fact that we 
in the United States have not been will- 
ing, or have not seen fit to put our fiscal 
house in order, that we have been spend- 
ing more than we have been taking in, 
brought us to the point that we are on 
the verge of a crisis? Is that a fair state- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator has stated 
it very well. We are being told by the 
proponents of the bill that the bill is 
necessary to meet an emergency. But we 
can meet it and still not do anything 
about the causes of the emergency. We 
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only prolong the eventful day. I do not 
know what will happen to us when gold 
goes out completely. 

Mr. MURPHY. Has the Senator been 
more successful than I in finding out 
what period of time we would have, and 
what degree of stability the dollar would 
attain, if the gold cover were removed? 

Mr. MILLER. That is a fair question. 
I might say to my good friend from Cali- 
fornia that I have asked that question 
of financial experts. I have asked how 
much time the repeal of the gold cover 
would give us to get our house in order. 
The answer has been that it could be 
all the way from 1 day on up. 

The fact is that if we repeal the gold 
cover, we would have some $11 billion 
in free gold, but if it keeps dropping away 
at the rate of 150 tons, as it has in Lon- 
don, not to mention the rest of Europe, 
it will not be very long. It is going to 
continue that way, according to the best 
financial advisers I have heard unless 
we put our fiscal house in order. 

Mr. MURPHY. It has been my ex- 
perience, on several occasions, when 
there have been runs on banks—which is 
approximately what this is, a run on the 
bank on the international basis of cur- 
rency—that one of two choices remain: 
Either we let the run continue and meet 
what obligations we can, or we close the 
banks for a period of time until condi- 
tions can be reassessed, or until the en- 
tire procedure can be changed so that 
the financial or fiscal stability is re- 
established. 

Would the Senator agree with me that 
this might be worthy of consideration 
along with the amendment which the 
Senator has offered? Let a courageous 
position be taken immediately by the 
President of the United States to declare 
an embargo on gold for a period of 30 
days. Let us find out who is buying it. 
Let us find out for what purpose. In the 
meantime, we have, in case of an emer- 
gency, some gold left. 

Would the Senator think that might 
be a proper suggestion? 

Mr. MILLER. That certainly is a prop- 
er suggestion, but let me point out to 
my good friend from California that I 
sat through a good many sessions of the 
Joint Economic Committee, with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire], who is the Senator in 
charge of the bill. Many of the outstand- 
ing economists of this country testified 
before the committee. I do not recall a 
single exception in which those econo- 
mists did not ask the Congress to do 
two things: One, cut expenditures; and, 
two, enact a tax increase. 

In the face of this unanimous opinion, 
it seems to me that we must do both. 
Even if we did have a temporary em- 
bargo, so that there should be some 
consultation, most of the economists 
who would be called for consultation 
would just repeat what has already been 
printed in the record of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, to enact a tax increase 
and to cut spending—to do both. 

Mr. MURPHY. But did any of these 
economists suggest that either of these 
things—the imposition of a tax increase 
or a cut in spending—done alone would 
solve the problem? In other words, 
if we remove the gold cover and do not 
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do the other necessary things, will it 
accomplish the purpose? 

Mr. MILLER. I cannot recall that the 
question was put to any of those wit- 
nesses in quite the same fashion as the 
Senator has suggested. I do recall that 
there were prepared statements in which 
an economist, for example, would rec- 
ommend enactment of the 10-percent 
income tax surcharge. Then, upon ques- 
tioning, he would state that he also rec- 
ommended a reduction in expenditures. 

I do know that studies have been made 
by some economists which indicate 
that if we are trying to put a stop to in- 
flation, both of these approaches must 
be used, but that the reduction in expend- 
itures will have a greater impact on in- 
flation than a mere tax increase. There 
apparently is a longer delay in the im- 
pact of a tax increase with respect to 
inflation than there is from a reduction 
in expenditures. But I do not remember 
one of them who has not advocated both. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, the 
reduction of expenditures would be im- 
mediate in its effect; the tax increase 
would have a delayed effect? 

Mr. MILLER. May I add a footnote to 
that: A tax increase could in some cases 
be future. Furthermore, there is a very 
good possibility that just because some- 
body is paying a little more income tax, 
it does not necessarily mean he is going 
to stop his spending. He may go to the 
bank and take out some of his savings to 
make an expenditure that he had been 
planning to make. That is why there is a 
more delayed reaction from a tax in- 
crease, generally speaking, according to 
the economic experts, than there is from 
an expenditure reduction; but I want to 
oe that they have recommended 

Mr. MURPHY. Would the Senator per- 
mit me to speak whether or not the dis- 
tinguished Senator has seen the morn- 
ing wires? One quotes Mr. William Davis, 
financial editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, one of the best recognized 
2 sources in the British Empire, who 

It is doubtful Washington is willing to be 
really tough in an election year, Recent indi- 
cations have hardly been encouraging. 


That is one statement which will be 
carefully read in the international mar- 
ketplace. 

A second statement is a quotation from 
Samuel Brittan, economics editor of the 
Financial Times, who said: 

The real question is how far the Americans 
would really allow their gold stock to fall. 
Few people believe the U.S. would throw its 
last ounce of gold on the market to defend 
the dollar, whatever the law allows. 


There is obviously a feeling and under- 
standing on the international market 
about this crisis, and it is a crisis, and 
its gravity depends on exactly what we 
do here. 

I agree most enthusiastically with my 
colleague that the first thing to reestab- 
lish confidence must be a final decision 
to spend within our means, balance our 
budget, and if need be, do away with 
some of the luxuries of the so-called 
affluent society. Americans have done it 
before. I do not think they have changed 
very much over the years, in spite of 
some of the doubts that some people 
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have expressed. This is the time for 
Americans to take a leadership role in 
the world community. I would recom- 
mend immediately that this leadership 
be reflected in a search for an answer to 
the question of whether it would be 
proper to have an embargo in order to 
throw off this panic condition, and let 
calm heads take over and find out where 
the pressures are. 

Second, I recommend completely the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague because I believe, as he does, 
and as he has so capably stated, that 
unless we stop the ridiculous spending, 
we can never cure this terrific problem. 
If the country continues its present 
course we will have chaotic conditions 
which none of us wants and which may 
ruin the basic stability of and confidence 
in the great economic complex that we 
call the United States. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the gracious 
comments of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. I would like to respond a little more 
on the question of an embargo on the 
present arrangement, whereby we turn 
over our gold upon demand by dollar 
credit holders. I asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury what would happen if we 
did not pass the gold cover bill, so that 
the extra $100 million in free gold we 
now have would be quickly dissolved and 
those holding dollar claims would find 
we are not going to pay gold. I asked, 
“What would happen, Mr. Secretary?” 
He suggested that there could be some 
difficulties in the international reserve 
system; that there would be a crisis; that 
there could be some difficulties in the 
foreign trade area. 

Then I asked him, “Have you made a 
study in the Department of the Treasury 
as to what would happen?” He said he 
felt that they had. I asked him to supply 
it for the record. May I say that that was 
about a month ago, and it has not been 
supplied for the record yet. 

I asked another very distinguished 
economist, Mr. Saulnier, who appeared 
before our committee, this question: “We 
are faced with a decision here in the 
Senate. If we vote ‘No,’ what is going to 
be the result? What is going to be the 
result if we, in effect, have put an em- 
bargo on our gold?” He said, “I really do 
not know.” 

But this could happen: We have never 
had a crisis like this—at least, not in my 
memory—and so what happens depends 
upon the psychology of the people—not 
upon the psychology of the people of the 
United States, I assure my colleague 
from California; it depends upon the 
psychology of the international money 
market and the speculators overseas; and 
nobody can forecast that. 

Mr. MURPHY. Another question that 
arises from this discussion is that there 
may be another influence on our decision. 
We have heard a great deal of talk lately 
about the lack of the amount of gold 
necessary to continue international trade 
on the basis of its present rate of expan- 
sion and the resulting necessity of some 
new international monetary system based 
on paper. 

It has occurred to the Senator from 
California that this situation might be 
part of that picture, and the interna- 
tional people who think in those terms 
might be hopeful of bringing about that 
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condition as quickly as possible. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing I could think of 
that would bring it more quickly than the 
disappearance of the gold backing from 
American currency. Granted there are 
arguments on both sides, but today not 
only expert economists but bankers have 
assured me that in their opinion this 
would be the worst thing that could hap- 
pen. It is worse, in my judgment, because 
it would affect the people of our country 
immediately. 

That is why I endorse the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa, and at the same time respectfully 
suggest the consideration of a temporary 
embargo, to give our Government at least 
a chance to inform our people of exactly 
the conditions that exist and what they 
may expect. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I say to 
my friend from California that if, for 
example, an embargo were placed upon 
our gold supply tomorrow, there would 
be the wildest stampede of overseas dollar 
credit holders in the bullion market, to 
pick up the remaining amount of free 
gold, that the world has ever seen. The 
chances are it would be snapped up in 
a matter of 24 hours. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is happening now. 

Mr. MILLER. Then, at that point, 
there would be an ineffective embargo on 
our remaining gold supply. 

On the other hand, if we agree to this 
amendment, my guess is that it would 
kill off the speculation within 24 hours, 
because confidence would almost instan- 
taneously have been restored in the will- 
ingness of the Government of the United 
States to put its financial house in order, 
and we would not have to worry about 
the gold going out. 

If we do not do something like this, and 
just repeal the gold cover, and my 
amendment is rejected, it will be picked 
up in the international news within a 
matter of hours, and one can just hear 
those financial experts overseas say- 
ing, “You see, they are not going to put 
their house in order. Let us get on with 
the gold,” and the emergency will con- 
tinue. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, if my 
esteemed colleague will permit, this is 
not the first time that this has happened 
in the memory of this Senator. Although 
I have come lately to Government, I have 
been interested for many years; and I 
recall that in the year 1932 there was a 
run on gold. There were tremendous 
amounts of gold on the docks in New 
York City for shipment. There was a lot 
of gold earmarked for future shipment. 

I believe the record, if carefully 
examined, will show that President 
Roosevelt, between the time of his elec- 
tion and actually before his inaugura- 
tion, did exactly what I am suggesting: 
He placed an embargo. The question was 
raised as to whether he officially and 
legally had the right to do it. His men 
contacted the Governors of the 48 States 
and suggested the presence of an imme- 
diate crisis, and, if there was a question 
of the authority of the President before 
he was sworn into office, understanding 
the crisis, the Governors were asked 
whether they would back him up. They 
all agreed to. 

That is why it occurs to me today that 
this might be a condition requiring 
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immediate action: a declaration of an 
embargo which would certainly reestab- 
lish confidence in the leadership in this 
country, if the stated reason was that we 
intended to bring our expenditures into 
line. " 

The second step would be to do exactly 
this—reduce our expenditures by passing 
the Senator’s amendment. This is the 
way to rebuild the entire foundation of 
the international credit system, which 
depends so heavily on the dollar. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator might be in- 
terested in a report I have just received 
over the telephone, to the effect that 400 
tons of gold was traded on the London 
market today, which is at least twice as 
much as yesterday. 

Mr. MILLER. It was 150 tons yester- 
day. 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct. So 
today’s trading is described as beyond 
description. The Bank of Belgium is out 
of gold. The Bank of Italy is meeting to- 
day to review the situation. Italy and 
Belgium will no doubt both withdraw 
from the gold pool. 

Does the Senator agree that if removal 
of the cover alone would restore confi- 
dence, the defeat of the Church-Tower 
amendment yesterday would have slowed 
the rush in the gold markets of Europe? 

Mr. MILLER. There is no question but 
that that would have happened, and that 
is why I supported the amendment to 
which the Senator from Texas has re- 
ferred. 

However, I must say that while the 
amendment of which we sought to secure 
passage yesterday would have bought a 
little more time, it would just be a short 
while before the gold would be used up, 
and we would be right back where we 
stood, except we would have our gold 
supply cut in half. That is what is going 
to happen if we pass this bill and do 
nothing more. 

Mr. TOWER. I agree with the Senator. 
I do not think we should remove the 
cover at all. All I was trying to do was 
save a little of it. 

But yesterday’s vote should have been 
an indication to the bankers and traders 
of Europe that we intended to do away 
with the gold cover; and if that is the 
way they read it, certainly it should have 
slowed the great gold rush today. But it 
has not slowed it at all, which just points 
up the pertinence of the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa, and the absolute 
necessity for the adoption of that amend- 
ment today. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I first 
say, about the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, that I shall not be ad- 
dressing myself directly to that, because 
I think that it does take a considerable 
amount of thought as to whether this is 
the optimum way in which to effect the 
result which the Senator from Iowa, I 
think in common with many other Sen- 
ators, is trying to effect. I hope he will 
forgive me, therefore, if momentarily I 
do not deal frontally with his amend- 
ment, because I think we are in a situ- 
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ation of such gravity that I feel com- 
pelled to report to the Senate how grave 
it is, and how important it is to act in the 
way that I shall suggest, and that, while 
this way which Senator MILLER suggests 
is certainly a way—and I do not rule it 
out—it does mean running the gauntlet. 
Even if it is agreed to here, it means ac- 
tion by the other body, and a conference, 
and being signed into law, et cetera; and 
I believe our situation, unhappily for all 
of us, simply will not wait. It is just 
catching up with us too rapidly. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] has already made clear the 
tremendous run that is taking place on 
gold. I should just like to confirm his 
figures, 

I have just had a report, as has the 
Senator, concerning the enormous gold 
rush in every market in Europe—London, 
Paris, and Zurich—which indicates that 
some hundreds of millions of dollars of 
gold will be lost in the London gold pool 
today. In round figures $165 million was 
lost yesterday, with 150 tons changing 
hands, and the value today appears to be 
three times that. 

That must be laid side by side with 
the fact that 1,200 to 1,400 tons flowed 
from governmental reserves in the period 
from November 15 to December 31. 

Mr. President, we are pushing the 
2,000-ton mark which is an enormous 
figure in gold, something in the area of 
$2 billion. And it is said that in Decem- 
ber alone, the United States contributed 
$900 million to the gold pool. 

One would have to evaluate those fig- 
ures in order to see what a bottomless pit 
this really is, and he would have to un- 
derstand the total short term claims 
against the United States. The total 
claims far exceed the gold available with 
which to meet them. If we were to pay 
the total claims against the United 
States alone, it would use up the pre- 
ponderant part of the whole world’s gold 
stock, let alone the total claims of the 
world. 

I would like to cite those figures to the 
Senate. 

This is from the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin of February 1968. The gold claims, 
from official sources, are $15,958 million. 
That is the dollars outstanding that 
could be converted into gold. And the 
short-term dollar claims outstanding in 
the world in private hands that could be 
used to buy gold in various markets of 
the world are $16,069 million. That is a 
neat total of about $32 billion, and the 
total gold in reserve in the world is about 
$43 billion. 

So, we see the impossible situation that 
we face. And we cannot say that the run 
on the London gold market could taper 
off. It could continue. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who believe that the world is going to fall 
if we do not have gold with which to pay 
all these claims. However, the world will 
fall if the dollar is seriously depreciated 
in terms of the loss of confidence in it. 

Let us remember that when the gold 
price goes up, that represents a partial 
devaluation of the dollar. It takes more 
dollars to buy the gold so long as this 
product remains the platform upon 
which the world stands. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Let me finish my thought 
first and I shall then yield. 

This is not to retain world stability. I 
do not believe, and I do not join my col- 
leagues in this, that the way to deal with 
this crisis is to continue to affix the gold 
cover to the gold we have. I believe that 
scares the creditors. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
happy that the Senator said that now. 
He would say it later anyhow. 

The point I want to make is that, as 
has been said, we are liable to reduce the 
cover on the dollar. 

Does the Senator not agree with what 
I think is a rather unanimous opinion 
that the reason for the outflow of gold 
and for the panic in the London market 
is the lack of confidence in the dollar 
which has already been engendered by 
our overspending and imbalance of 
payments? 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree, and I have said 
that many times. And we do have a 
remedy, and that is what I have been 
addressing myself to and will continue 
to address myself to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the Senator has brought 
up an interesting proposal on the freezing 
of gold within the central banks. I think 
that is very interesting. 

I do not know that I have gone deeply 
enough into that matter to be able to 
say whether I agree or not. However, 
would it not indicate to the Senator, 
with this serious situation in the gold 
market at the present time, that if we 
should reduce or remove our gold cover, 
we would suddenly find that we had lost 
all of our gold within a very short time 
as it continues to flow out because of the 
chaos that has been created? 

Mr. JAVITS. If that is all we did, the 
Senator is probably correct. And I have 
said that. Nonetheless I shall vote to re- 
move the gold cover because I believe we 
have to take whatever steps must be 
taken whenever they can be taken. 

I believe that the exigencies facing our 
Government are so great that the Gov- 
ernment will respond to a measure of a 
composite kind, of which the removal 
of the gold cover will be one. It is a 
matter of judgment, but I believe that 
this will prove to be one of the steps that 
must be taken in this matter. 

I believe that withholding permission 
to remove the gold cover would create a 
worse situation than if we were to grant 
permission. I am confident that circum- 
stances will force our Government to 
do the other things that need to be done. 
I do not believe in opposing the pending 
bill, because I cannot believe and I do 
not believe that we will sit around and 
let the London gold pool go wild for 
long. 

That is why I have given the dimen- 
sions involved in the matter; namely, 
the private holdings of short-term dol- 
lar claims against the United States in 
the world. It is a little in excess of $16 
billion. 

I do not care what the Treasury says 
or what the President says. I am con- 
fident that we will have to find a way to 
staunch this flow. I do not believe that 
the way to do it is by retaining this, in 
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my opinion, artificial restriction. This is 
a different view than held by the Sen- 
ator, but we come to the same end point. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would the Senator 
not also agree with me that the President 
has not only sent up a budget which 
gives no indication of a desire to cut 
down our expenditures, but he has also 
added to the budget by a series of mes- 
sages which he has been sending up con- 
sistently ever since the start of this ses- 
sion of Congress, which action once again 
indicates that the President has no in- 
tention whatever of authorizing any 
realistic cutback in expenditures? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
not wish to sail under false pretenses 
with the Senator from Colorado, whom 
I respect and admire enormously. 

I would say first that we need a tax 
surcharge. I think we have to face the 
situation in a realistic manner. We can- 
not cut these expenditures by the amount 
which is required if we do not have a tax 
surcharge granted. 

I agree with the Senator that we must 
have a curtailment of expenses. And 
then I would like to see a reordering of 
priorities. 

A number of our colleagues in the 
House of Representatives have come for- 
ward with a suggestion that would cut 
$6.5 billion off our expenditures and re- 
store $2.5 billion in priorities, largely 
for the existing crisis in the cities. 

We are reordering the priorities, and 
that is something that the President 
should do. It is one of those hard facts 
of life. 

I would stand for a tax surcharge, plus 
a cutting of the expenditures, plus a 
restoration in the order of priorities. And 
that cut would be approximately $4.5 
billion. And that is about the order of 
priority that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] wants. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it 
would seem to me that we are not too 
far apart in this matter other than on 
the very crucial item of which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg. And I think 
it is more important than that. 

I think that we must cut our expendi- 
tures, and then put a tax on before we 
take action on the gold cover. 

Mr. JAVITS. I disagree. 

Mr. DOMINICE. If we do it in the re- 
verse manner, it seems to me that we 
would loose our gold and get money into 
the Treasury which the Government 
would spend, and we would then find 
that we had not achieved any savings 
in expenditures. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have explained my dis- 
agreement with the Senator on that 
score. I would also like to refer to the 
gold speculation. 

I understand from the bankers that it 
requires only a 6.5 percent margin to buy 
gold. In other words, for $100 million 
worth of gold purchases in Europe, one 
must put up only $6.5 million. 

The reason for that is that the buyer 
has an absolute guarantee of a put 
against the United States because the 
United States has guaranteed probably— 
and it has no legal or moral obligation 
to these speculators, but could change its 
policy at any minute—that anybody who 
puts the gold to us gets $35 in dollars. 

I can understand, even following the 
President’s view—though I differ with 
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it, for the reasons I will state again— 
why the United States would be willing 
to pay out its gold in return for $35. But 
why the United States gives every spec- 
ulator in the world a guaranteed put to 
buy his gold in dollar bills at $35 an 
ounce, I cannot understand. That makes 
absolutely no sense at all, It is a progres- 
sion—almost beyond comprehension— 
like a Greek tragedy on the part of the 
administration—not even trying to help 
itself in a way that is even consistent 
with its own principles. 

I have urged, and I urge again, that 
the United States, which has an abso- 
lute and perfect right to do so, cease 
contributing to the London gold pool. 
Let it go and let gold seek its own price. 
If it wants to go up, let it go up. Let the 
speculators be confronted with uncer- 
tainty. But no London speculator has a 
put on the U.S. Treasury. That is the 
best buy in the world today. Why should 
they not buy? 

Second, I urge that we reassure our 
friends in the central banks that we will 
stop gold there, too—but just momen- 
tarily—and negotiate with them as to 
how much gold they really need, and 
provide for that, provided they do not 
make it available to their own nationals, 
which is a critically important point; 
and, finally, that there is ample gold, and 
we will join in supplying it for all indus- 
trial and other uses of the same kind. 

That scheme makes sense. It is my 
deep conviction that the administration 
must come to it. Why they resist it, 
stubbornly and against all reality and 
against the evidence mounting momen- 
tarily, while we are talking, is absolutely 
beyond my understanding, and their at- 
titude takes on the lineaments of a 
Greek tragedy. 

It is absolutely right that this is but 
a momentary thing and that you still 
have to deal with the fundamental posi- 
tion of the dollar, which is catching up 
with us now. The world is not waiting 
for us. If we were not stretched out on 
this cross of gold, we might be willing to 
ride out that storm. I believe we can ride 
out that storm. But because of the gold 
situation and because that is the base 
upon which the world is built, we have 
to deal with that situation or we cannot 
ride it out. 

Therefore, as a practical matter, and 
as part of the remedies which are essen- 
tial in this situation, we have to deal 
with the reduction of expenditures, with 
a reordering of priorities, and with a tax 
surcharge. 

Mr. President, I can very well appre- 
ciate—as I say, I am not now dealing 
momentarily with what I shall do about 
Senator MILLER’s amendment—the feel- 
ing of hopelessness, almost exasperation, 
which brings about a congressional] man- 
date of this character, I can understand 
it perfectly and sympathize with it 
greatly, because it really does drive you 
out of your mind to realize that here are 
the remedies, ready at hand, and they 
are not being taken. 

I have suggested an approach which I 
believe, in terms of international con- 
fidence, might at one blow restore that 
confidence, but which also must be joined 
by the other actions I have described, 
because standing alone it will not do the 
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job. That approach is to try to resolve 
the continuing deadlock between Con- 
gress and the President over which 
should come first, a tax increase or cuts 
in spending, and the stubborn refusal 
of the administration to label the tax 
surcharge a war tax, which it is. This 
deadlock between Congress and the 
President, which is bringing us to the 
brink of grave financial danger, must be 
resolved within the next few days, and 
I believe it can be resolved. 

May I cite one other complicating 
factor which appalls me, and that is that 
the Federal Reserve may increase the 
discount rate, If it does, we will have 
what we had a year or so ago—an enor- 
mous rise in interest rates across the 
board. That will make Americans under- 
stand what is going on, because that will 
be an effort at inflation which will be tre- 
mendously costly to every small business- 
man, to every homeowner, to every new 
home construction, and new business. It 
will be throttling to the enterprise of 
America, and for no reason except abys- 
mally bad economic management and the 
failure to face the issue. This is another 
moment of urgency, therefore, in that 
regard. 

In view of that fact, I have tried to 
make my contribution to resolve this im- 
passe, and that is what it is. We cannot 
afford and dare not tolerate the present 
Geadlock between the President and 
Congress. 

So, yesterday I sent a wire to the Presi- 
dent, which I released well after I sent 
it, in which I suggested that he call an 
immediate emergency session at the 
White House of the leadership of both 
Houses of Congress and of the ranking 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and both Appropriations Commit- 
tees, to come to an agreement now on 
budget priorities, needed expenditures to 
meet these priorities, and a tax sur- 
charge. 

Indeed, we even have indications from 
Representative Ms that if this were 
labeled a war tax, he would have a very 
different attitude toward it. 

This deadlock can be resolved on the 
basis of national emergency—apparently 
it cannot be resolved any other way. 

I believe that the moment has come 
when, in the interests of the Nation, 
and before we have to resort to a sort of 
rebellion by Congress—which is impend- 
ing, so serious is the financial develop- 
ment we are now witnessing—the Presi- 
dent should take action which is com- 
patible with a national emergency when 
you fiy Congressmen back from all over 
the country to meet at the White House 
and make a decision and then move into 
Congress and implement it. 

I have made this suggestion. I hope 
and pray that the President takes it. But 
my reason for speaking now is only to 
put forward again a complete group of 
remedies which are immediately at hand 
and can be taken. 

Sometimes, men and women of the 
greatest ability just become frozen with 
fear or stubbornness, or Lord knows 
what, and that is what I see at this time. 

I call attention to it in the hope, as is 
traditional in our country when things 
are laid on the table and discussed, that 
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something will give way and something 
will happen. I hope that an informed 
public opinion, looking down the throat 
of an international depression, looking 
down the throat of a new increase in 
the discount rate, with a blow to the 
hopes and pocketbooks of every Amer- 
ican, will bring its own impact to bear 
upon the White House, so that this dead- 
lock can, by presidential leadership, be 
broken. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it has 
been my pleasure to have served on the 
Joint Senate-House Economic Commit- 
tee for 5 years with the distinguished 
Senator from New York. Undoubtedly, 
if he is not the expert, he is certainly 
one of the experts on international fi- 
nance in Congress. I well recall as far 
back as 3 or 4 years ago, when he ad- 
vanced some recommendations which, if 
they had been adopted by this adminis- 
tration, might weil mean that we would 
not be in the condition we are in today. 

The approach he has outlined has sev- 
eral stages in it, several facets in it. The 
one involving the embargo by the inter- 
national gold pool has a great deal of 
merit. Unless I am mistaken, I under- 
stand that this might result in a two- 
price gold system. There has been much 
argument on this matter, but so far as 
I am concerned, it has a great amount of 
merit and is something, as the Senator 
from New York has said, that could 
be done premptly. 

The only difficulty is that, knowledge- 
able as the Senator from New York is 
on this matter, and as much confidence 
as I have in his approaches, I am not 
sure that the President of the United 
States or the administration will carry 
it out. 

I point out that while I would sup- 
port what the Senator from New York 
has suggested, my amendment is en- 
tirely consistent with what he has sug- 
gested. As a matter of fact, I believe it 
would help achieve what he has sug- 
gested; because if the amendment is 
adopted, it would restore the confidence 
that has now been lost in the ability 
of the Government of the United States 
to put its fiscal house in order. 

Once that confidence was restored, the 
suggestion of the distinguished Senator 
from New York could be much more eas- 
ily carried out. 

If we want to send the speculators 
back home, to stay there and to stop 
running on the gold, the amendment 
would do that. 

As has been pointed out, a big argu- 
ment has been raging for a year as to 
which action should come first. The Pres- 
ident has said he wants a tax cut. Mem- 
bers of Congress say, “We want expendi- 
tures cut first.” Members of Congress 
say, “Please, Mr. President, send us your 
recommendations on an expenditure 
cut.” However, nothing ever comes over 
from the White House. 

Now we have a gold-cover crisis. Some 
Senators say, “We do not want to pass 
the gold-cover bill unless there is a tax 
increase.” Other Senators say, “We do 
not want to pass the gold-cover bill un- 
less expenditures are cut.” The Senate 
and the administration have been at an 
impasse for almost a year. 

My amendment attempts to place 
them in one ball of wax and to say: “We 
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will repeal the gold cover, we will hold 
expenditures down, and take a cut out of 
increases the President asked for, and 
that will happen upon the date of the 
enactment of the 10-percent increase.” 
Everybody can be happy or everybody 
can be both happy and sad, but we will 
get the job done in one fell swoop. I 
think the job can be done rapidly. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York suggests that the situation cannot 
wait. I think that statement was made 
last Monday. The situation has waited 
until today, and it can wait another few 
days. I would guess that if the amend- 
ment were agreed to and the bill passed, 
there would be most prompt action by 
the House of Representatives to send the 
bill to the White House. That would 
break the logjam on the tax increase, 
and as soon as the tax increase went into 
effect we would have what we have all 
been talking about. 

I would suggest further that if the 
amendment were agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, and the President called the confer- 
ence the Senator from New York 
requested, the tax increase would be 
forthcoming very shortly, and specula- 
tors overseas quickly would stop doing 
what they are doing because they would 
soon understand that they would proba- 
bly have lost all of what they were spec- 
ulating for, and that would be a very 
good thing for the world. 

Finally, there is a second aspect of my 
amendment that is important. The 
amendment would help to relieve the 
causes of the emergency. It would re- 
store confidence in the American dollar 
overseas and in the American Govern- 
ment. I think that of equal importance— 
in fact, of greater importance—it would 
put a stop to the inflation that is hurt- 
ing the people of the country far more 
than many of them understand. I refer 
to the young people who are trying to 
obtain a college education. Inflation has 
been boosting the cost of education in 
public colleges, on a national average, 
at the rate of $200 a year, and at a rate 
more than that in private colleges. 

I have already said that in just 2 years 
inflation has cost social security recipi- 
ents $2 billion in purchasing power. 
Think of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars—probably billions of dollars—in- 
flation is costing the people who hold 
insurance policies, not to mention the 
cost to the people who own Government 
bonds. Some people who hold Govern- 
ment bonds bought them 7 years ago, 
when the dollar was worth 47 cents. To- 
day, when they cash those bonds, they 
receive dollars that are worth 40 cents. 

This is another situation that would 
be affected by my amendment. I think 
my amendment is timely. 

Mr. President, I shall be happy to an- 
swer further questions, or to yield the 
floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will reject the amendment. It 
would do two things: First, it would put 
a limit on spending. Many Senators 
would support that proposal; many would 
oppose it. Some feel that this is the only 
way in which spending can be controlled. 
However, the amendment would take the 
control of spending out of the hands of 
the Committees on Appropriations in the 
House and the Senate. 

The second part of the proposal pro- 
vides that the act shall not take effect— 
that the gold cover will not be removed, 
that our gold will not be freed—until 
a 10-percent surtax is enacted. All of us 
are aware of the tremendously important 
developments that have taken place over 
the weekend with respect to gold. The 
United States paid some $400 million in 
gold into the gold pool yesterday; and 
today the greatest runs in history are 
taking place on that pool. 

Our action to free this gold to do its 
job is not something that we can post- 
pone for a matter of months. I think 
that Senators are realistic enough to 
understand that it will likely be several 
months before a surtax can be enacted. 
Even Senators who are enthusiastic 
for a surtax will agree to that. Under 
the Constitution, the tax bill cannot orig- 
inate in the Senate; it must originate 
in the House of Representatives. 

We know that the chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
an extraordinarily able man, is and has 
been consistently opposed to a surtax. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
might report such a bill to the House in 
a month or so at the earliest; the House 
might pass the bill within 6 weeks at 
the soonest. The Committee on Finance 
would not report such a bill to the Sen- 
ate for another 2 months; and the Sen- 
ate, after the bill reached us, might not 
pass it for another 3 months. 

Meanwhile, what will happen to the 
gold we have at present? Our willingness 
to stand by the dollar might be put in 
serious jeopardy. 

I submit that there may be a very 
strong case in favor of rejecting the bill 
but to adopt this kind of measure, I 
think, would be most unfortunate, es- 
pecially in view of the disposition of the 
House of Representatives which, rightly 
and proudly, takes the position that it 
is up to them to initiate tax legislation 
and not up to the Senate to tell them to 
initiate it. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the very fair statement just made by 
my good friend from Wisconsin on the 
other side concerning my amendment. 

Let me point out two things: One, 
that since the amendment would be 
adopted at a relatively early stage of this 
session of Congress, it would give the 
Appropriations Committees ample time 
to work things out within the spending 
limitation. If it were to be adopted later 
in the session, I could not make that 
statement. I can now. Thus, I think that 
our Appropriations Committees could 
work with it. If they could not, then, of 
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course, the President would have to do 
50. 

The second point is that I do not be- 
lieve we would have to wait very long 
for the necessary action to give effect to 
the bill. The Senator has suggested we 
might have to wait a month or 2 months 
in order to have a tax increase enacted 
into law. I am sure my friend from Wis- 
consin understands that the main reason 
why there has been an impasse is not 
so much because of the argument over 
the tax increase, and there are some who 
feel very strongly about it, as the fact 
that there has been no assurance of ex- 
penditure reduction. 

Actually, my amendment does not pro- 
pose an expenditure reduction as such. 
It proposes to cut down the increases in 
the proposed budget. 

I would think that with all of the 
urgency behind the bill, if the bill in- 
corporated the expenditure reduction 
contingent upon the tax increase, it 
could be accomplished within a matter of 
a very few days. The fact is, it might be 
accomplished before the week is out. The 
situation is so urgent as to require it. 

I repeat, that if all we do is take off 
the gold cover and wait and wait and 
wait for expenditure reductions and a 
tax increase, there will be no assurance 
that we will ever get them. 

In the meantime, Rome burns. 

In the meantime, our gold goes out. 

In the meantime, international specu- 
lators and financial experts keep their 
lost confidence in the U.S. Government. 

To enact my amendment, that confi- 
dence will be restored and we will not 
have to worry about waiting a little while 
because they will know we are on the 
way to putting our house in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Iowa. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxte], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxrel, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], and the Sen- 
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ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kuchl would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 64, as follows: 


No. 57 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 
Allott Griffin Mundt 
Baker Hansen Murphy 
Cotton Hickenlooper Scott 
Curtis Hruska Thurmond 
Dominick Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del. 
NAYS—64 
Aiken Gruening Morton 
Anderson Harris Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Pearson 
Bayh Hatfield Pell 
Bennett Hayden Percy 
Bible Hill Proxmire 
Boggs Holland Randolph 
Brewster Hollings Ribicoff 
Brooke Inouye Russell 
Burdick Jackson Smathers 
Byrd, Va Javits Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Sparkman 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass, Spong 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis _ 
Church Long, Symington 
Clark Mansfield Tydings 
Cooper Williams, N.J 
Dirksen McGovern Yarborough 
Dodd McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Ervin Monroney 
Fong Montoya 
NOT VOTING—18 
Carlson Lausche Morse 
Eastland Long, Mo. Muskie 
Pulbright Magnuson Nelson 
Gore McC; Pastore 
Hart McClellan Prouty 
Kuchel Mondale Talmadge 


So Mr. MILLER’s modified amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 606 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 606. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 


be printed in the Recorp, and consid- 


ered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Curtis’ amendment (No. 606) is 
as follows: 

On page 4, after line 7, insert the following: 

“Sec. 13. The foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall become effective on— 

“(1) such date as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget reports to the Congress 
that the receipts of the Government for the 
preceding fiscal year have exceeded the ex- 
penditures of the Government for such year; 
or 

“(2) the date on which there is submitted 
to the Congress by the President under the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, a budget 
revealing that estimated receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year for which the 
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budget is submitted are in excess of the esti- 
mated expenditures of the Government for 
such fiscal year; 
whichever shall first occur. Any date so deter- 
mined shall be duly published in the Federal 
Register.” 

On page 4, line 8, strike out “13” and in- 
sert “14”, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
briefly state what this amendment 
would do. 

It provides that this act shall not be- 
come effective either until we have a bal- 
anced budget, or on the date on which 
there is submitted to Congress by the 
President a budget messege revealing 
that the estimated receipts of the Gov- 
ernment are in excess of the estimated 
expenditures. 

In other words, in a matter of 72 hours, 
I believe, the President could send to 
Congress a supplemental budget message 
submitting a balanced budget. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is not to harass 
and delay the passage of this bill. It is 
apparent that Congress will enact it. My 
purpose is to hasten the day when we 
shall have a balanced budget. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator will sus- 
pend until order is restored. Let us have 
order in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Or at least the day when 
we shall have a balanced budget sub- 
mitted to us. 

We are dealing with a complex sub- 
ject. There is wide disagreement on what 
should be done. There seems to be no 
disagreement, however, that the situa- 
tion is very serious. We do not know the 
day nor the hour when individuals at 
home or abroad will become so concerned 
that they will act in unison and in panic. 
The one thing that we seem to be agreed 
upon is that for Uncle Sam to put his 
house in order would restore confidence 
everywhere in the civilized world. 

Therefore, if it were a known and ac- 
cepted fact that Uncle Sam was not run- 
ning in debt, that Uncle Sam was pay- 
ing his bills without borrowing more, 
that the national debt was not growing, 
I daresay that no one would question 
the value of the dollar. People would 
not stampede in a race to see if they 
could turn their dollars into something 
else, whether it be land, stocks, gold, or 
anything of value. 

I realize there may be some who gen- 
uinely feel that this amendment is pure- 
ly obstructionary; or that, if enacted, 
it would nullify the bill. 

It would not have to. The adoption of 
my amendment would hasten the day 
when we would have a balanced budget. 
The passage of this bill with my amend- 
ment would say to the whole world, “The 
Congress of the United States is not only 
going to pay its demands in gold, but 
has also agreed on a balanced budget.” 

I do not think that it would take more 
than 72 hours for the President of the 
United States to submit a balanced budg- 
et. Perhaps he could do it in less time 
than that. When he did, this act would 
become effective. 

I repeat, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is not to harass and delay the 
passage of the matter that is before us, 
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but to hasten the day when we shall 
have a balanced budget. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to ask the 
Senator two questions. I am in complete 
sympathy with his purpose; as in 90 cases 
out of 100, I am with him. I believe our 
philosophy is the same. 

The first question that disturbs me, 
however, is whether, if this bill were 
passed with the Senator’s amendment at- 
tached to it, and the President could, as 
the Senator suggests, within 72 hours or 
a week send up the balanced budget, the 
exigencies of the situation being what 
they are, there is anything to prevent 
him, 3 months later, from sending up a 
supplemental request that would restore 
everything that was cut out of the budg- 
et. Could he not do that? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is always that dan- 
ger. The cutting of expenses is so diffi- 
cult that it demands sincere, honest, con- 
tinuous effort by both the Executive and 
Congress. It is a difficult job. 

Mr. COTTON. I am not impugning the 
sincerity of the President, but if the 
President felt the removal of the gold 
cover was vital enough, he might well feel 
justified in saying, “Well, if Congress 
wants a balanced budget, here it is,” and 
send it up; and then, in due course, it 
would be easy enough for him to com- 
pletely undo the thing in 3 or 4 months. 
In that case, we would have the gold 
cover off and the budget just the same. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think it 
would be worth a try. Suppose the situa- 
tion were such that, in a few months, he 
did have to ask for more money. He could 
ask for more taxes at that time. 

The people all over the country, if I 
read them correctly, say, “If you make 
an effort to cut down on expenses, we 
will accept increased taxes.” 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take the time of the Senator. 
However, these are honest queries. My 
second question is that it would seem to 
me that if there were some way of the 
Senator's framing his amendment so this 
matter of balancing the budget would 
be confined to domestic expenditures and 
foreign aid and some other expenditures, 
I would be more satisfied. However, the 
amendment of the Senator in its present 
form would, if complied with, put us in 
a position in which we would not even 
be able to put arms, ammunition, or sup- 
plies in the hands of our men who are 
engaged in a war. I do not like to have 
the expenses of the war included in the 
requirement for these reductions. 

Mr. CURTIS. The highest estimate for 
the deficit, I believe, is in the neighbor- 
hood of $28 billion. The Secretary of the 
Treasury this morning testified that if we 
restored the tax rates to their 1962 level, 
we would pick up between $22 billion and 
$23 billion. And I cannot find any justi- 
fication for this generation not paying 
for its own cost of government. 

We have been blessed by nature with 
good crops and income. Our unemploy- 
ment is down to 2 or 3 percent. We are 
an affluent society. Why should we not 
pay for the cost of government? Why 
do we have a moral right to charge the 
cost of government to our grandchildren 
any more than we have the right to 
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charge our grocery bills to our grand- 
children? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I agree 
with every word that the Senator has 
said. However, one additional point 
troubles me. 

I certainly would like to vote for the 
objective of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor. However, suppose the bill were 
passed with the Senator’s amendment 
in it, and the President were to send up 
a balanced budget the day after tomor- 
row or a week from today and propose to 
cut out school lunches and impacted area 
funds and research in heart disease, 
stroke, cancer, and some other neces- 
sary expenditures, and were to leave in 
all of his other programs. There would 
be more wailing and gnashing of teeth 
on the floor of the Senate than there 
would be on judgment day. 

How does the amendment of the 
Senator provide against that con- 
tingency? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not as concerned 
about that contingency as I am con- 
cerned with whether we reach a little 
too far and the gold crisis and the finan- 
cial crisis and the budget crisis becomes 
such that our country starts into a 
tailspin. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
am not advocating it. I am not an 
alarmist. I am just saying that there is a 
limit. There is a point beyond which 
there is no return. And if school lunches 
and research and all of the other pro- 
grams are so good and wonderful, why 
do we not pay for them? 

My great complaint against the 
champions of big government is that 
they do not have enough confidence in 
their own programs to face the Ameri- 
can people and say, “Pay for it now.” 

Any time we offer people a bargain, 
they should be willing to pay for it. 

The great crime committed in the 
thirties was that the New Deal was sold 
to America without the administration 
having the courage to say, “If it is good 
for us, we should pay for it now.” 

The whole philosophy was adopted 
that national debt is a good thing. Some- 
time we have to end all of this busi- 
ness about being national deadbeats 
who do not have to pay our own bills. 

The passage of the pending measure 
without any amendments would leave a 
lot to be desired. 

It will not do one thing to set our 
financial house in order. It will not do 
one thing with reference to the balance- 
of-payments problem. It will not do one 
thing to cause more gold to be mined in 
this country. Purthermore, it will not do 
one thing to stop the gold drain. 

Mr. President, I want to read from the 
Recorp of the day before yesterday, 
March 12, 1968, a colloquy had with the 
very learned and distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], who had 
the floor and very kindly yielded to me 
for some questions. ` 

Mr. President, I read from page 6133 
of the Recorp of March 12, 1968: 

Mr. Curtis. Would the Senator spell out 


in detail what he proposes be done? How can 
he stop it? 


Mr. Javits. I thought I explained it, but I 
will do it again. 

The United States contributes 59 percent 
of everything which is required for the Lon- 
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don gold pool. The London gold pool, as we 
know, drained off hundreds of millions of 
dollars in 1 month alone. It is capable of 
draining off any amount, from $100 million 
upward, during the course of a month, 

Mr. Curtis. And that is still going on. 

Mr. Javrrs. That is still going on. I would 
stop supporting the London gold market. 

Mr. Curtis. All right. Who stops it, and 
how? 

Mr. Javrrs. The United States contributes 
95 percent. If the United States says, “We will 
no longer have gold for sale for dollars in 
the London gold market,” the London gold 
pool will end, because the people who are 
putting up the 41 percent are certainly not 
going to take all that heat without us. 

Mr, Curtis. Who says that for the United 
States? 

Mr. Javrrs. The Treasury of the United 
States. The President. We do not have the 
power, in Congress, to stop that, unless we 
did this—— 

Mr. Curtis. Could he do it this afternoon? 

Mr. Javirs. He could do it any time. 

Mr. Curtis. Could he have done it yes- 
terday? 

Mr. Javrrs. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Curtis. Would it have been beneficial? 

Mr. Javits. I think it would have been very 
beneficial, and I think it is what the country 
needs. 

Mr. Curtis. Has it been proposed? 

Mr. Javits. It has been proposed by me, 
and by many others. 


Mr. President, the colloquy continued. 
I will not read it all. However, I read 
another part of it at this point: 

Mr. Curtis. One further question. If the 
President could stop the flow of gold into 
the London gold pool—that is what it is 
called; is it not? 

Mr, Javrrs. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis, Would it stop or materially 
lessen the outflow of gold from the United 
States? 

Mr. Javrrs. Without any question. 


Senator Javits also said: 


Mr. Javrrs. I do. However, I said that it 
would be breaking faith only with the peo- 
ple—the speculators—who are being supplied 
through the London gold market. 

Mr. President, I read further from 
the same page on a colloquy with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly accept that, be- 
cause we owe them nothing. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, why do we give 
them something if we owe them nothing? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a side operation. 

Mr. Curtis. Our gold is being drained and 
siphoned off by people to whom we owe 
nothing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They are doing this as a 
means of speculation, and I rather think 
that someday they will pay dearly for what 
they are doing. 


All this bill would do would be to make 
more gold available, to put it in a pool 


which one of the most learned men in the - 


Senate says is feeding the speculators, 
and we owe them nothing. 

It is time, Mr. President, that we 
turned our attention to the causes. 
Would it not be a great revival of con- 
fidence in the United States if it were a 
known policy that Uncle Sam, from this 
very hour, was going to live on a bal- 
anced budget? Nobody would be rushing 
in and saying, “Take my dollars. Give 
me anything; give me your land, give me 
stocks, or give me gold.” They would be- 
lieve in the dollar. Nothing in this bill, as 
it now reads, deals with that problem. 
Nothing in the bill deals with the balance 
of payments. Nothing in the bill would 
cause this country to mine more gold. 
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I inquired the other day, at a meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, “What were our known reserves 
of uranium when we started the atomic 
energy program?” The answer was, 
“Zero.” We made it profitable to find 
and mine uranium, and in a few short 
years we had uranium running out of our 
ears. 

We talk about depreciation allowance. 
The depreciation allowance for oil is 27 
percent. What is it for gold? A mere 15 
percent. If we increased that to 60 per- 
cent and got four times as much gold, 
the Treasury of the United States would 
not lose a nickel, because it would end 
up exactly the same. 

Nothing has been done to increase the 
production of gold. Nothing has been 
done to balance the budget. Nothing has 
been done about trade. There is merely 
an act before us to make it possible to 
take the remaining few gold dollars that 
we have and put them into a losing busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President (Mr. Younc of Ohio 
in the chair), I am not unmindful that 
amendments are not being accepted in 
connection with this bill. All I can do is 
to make my record. I believe that if the 
executive branch offered a balanced 
budget, there would be enough Senators 
on both sides of the aisle to sustain it. 

I believe that one of the reasons for 
the chaos and the breakdown of leader- 
ship in this country is that there is no 
confidence in the budgetmaking proc- 
esses of the administration. 

Many Senators have returned home 
and found some needed function of Gov- 
ernment cut off because sufficient money 
was not available, and they picked up 
their newspaper the next morning and 
learned that the Federal Government has 
started a new project in their community. 
That has happened to me. 

A little group called on me. They were 
from a county that did not have 7,000 
people. They said: 

The Federal Government came in here and 
built us a golf course. We didn’t particu- 
larly seek it, but they build them every place 
else. They spent $140,000. It will require a 
payment of $7,000 interest before we could 
have a dollar to run our club, and we can’t 
do it. 


Well, now, with that sort of foolishness 
going on, and budget cuts suggested 
where they are quite impossible, you have 
had a breakdown in confidence. 

Congress needs the assurance that the 
administration wants to balance the 
budget. If the administration submits a 
balanced budget, I believe the chances of 
its being sustained in Congress are very 
good, because it would be a lift to the 
entire free world. So much depends upon 
the might and strength of the United 
States that, aside from military strength, 
we must exhibit economic strength. 

Mr. President, in the event some Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber within the 
last few minutes, I wish to point out that 
amendment No. 606 provides that we will 
not release this last bit of gold until 
either we have a balanced budget in being 
or the President submits a balanced 
budget, which he could do in a matter of 
hours. I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. First, may I commend 
the Senator for the clarity and the force 
of his statement, every word of which 
is sound. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire agrees with every word of his state- 
ment. I recall the years that the Senator 
from New Hampshire has served with the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska in 
the House, where the Senator from Ne- 
braska was recognized as one of the 
ablest members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and the years in the 
Senate, where the Senator from Ne- 
braska is recognized in like manner as 
a member of the Committee on Finance. 
Every word the Senator has said is sound. 
The object of the Senator’s amendment 
is sound. 

However, I merely wish to ask the 
Senator again—and I do not want him 
to think that I am being unduly criti- 
cal, because I would like to see this 
work—is it not a fact—and I am sure 
the Senator knows these details better 
than I—that if the administration is 
willing to pay the price and accept the 
legal obligation that the Federal Reserve 
System shall change the rediscount rate 
and increase interest rates, the admin- 
istration can reduce the gold cover now 
without any legislation? 

Mr, CURTIS. I am not a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which handles the proposed leg- 
islation. I have so been told. 

Mr. COTTON. It has been the expe- 
rience of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, during 22 years of service in the 
House and in the Senate, that Congress 
has never been very successful in giving 
this or any other administration some- 
thing it wants and attempting to exact 
a promise or a requirement that later 
the administration do something else 
that is necessary as a part of it. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
fears, for reasons stated in my previous 
question, that the only way to make sure 
that the administration will accompany 
a reduction or removal of the gold cover 
with a reduction of expenditures and, if 
necessary, an increase in taxes, is to say 
that we will not remove it or reduce it 
a the administration makes a move 

st. 

Mr. CURTIS. My amendment amounts 
to that. It provides that it shall not be- 
come effective until either we have a 
balanced budget or the President submits 
one. I realize that the latter course has 
certain hazards, and it may fall short of 
its mark. But it would at least be a start. 

It would be something through which 
those of us who have struggled and 
fought for a balanced budget through the 
years would have some guidelines and a 
little help from the administration. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish to say to my 
friend, because my questions may have 
appeared critical, that because of the 
obvious intent of his amendment the 
Senator from New Hampshire is going 
to vote for it. However, I feel it would 
not be enough to do the job and cannot 
be fully effective, but it does express a 
sentiment and an intent on the part of 
cone to do what the Senator wants 

0. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. I 

never feel that a questioner is critical 
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as long as he does not throw chairs at 
me or shout and scream epithets at me. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Does it occur to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska that 
actually the administration may be plot- 
ting to demonetize gold altogether, to 
resort to paper gold, or lines of credit 
in the International Monetary Fund with 
special drawing rights, and that sort of 
thing, with no intention to ever worry 
about the balance of payments or a bal- 
anced budget? 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot speak with any 
certainty. 

Mr. TOWER. Perhaps “plotting” may 
be too strong a word. Would the Sena- 
tor say that the administration is so 
planning or has this possibility in view? 

Mr. CURTIS. At least it is a possibility 
they might let things drift until no other 
course was available. 

i oe TOWER. That is certainly pos- 
sible. 

Mr. CURTIS, Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. It is certainly possible 
when one considers that in hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in connection with the balance of 
Payments a year or so ago there was 
never any mention of the gold cover nor 
discussion of foreign confidence in 
American dollars. 

The entire idea of confidence is con- 
tingent on our willingness to put our fis- 
cal house in order. Therefore, I think this 
is a timely amendment which the Sen- 
ator has offered. I intend to support it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, I was 
extremely interested in listening to the 
Senator’s statement. It was necessary for 
me to be away from the Chamber for 
awhile, and I did not hear all of his 
statement. 

It seems to me that the Senator is hit- 
ting at the root of the problem. All the 
way through, opponents of this measure 
have stated that removal of the gold cov- 
er is not going to cure problems that have 
given rise to the outflow of gold; that the 
problem has been the unbalanced budget 
domestically and the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. 

As I understand the amendment, we 
would take first things first and try to 
balance the budget before deciding if we 
are going to remove the gold cover. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not before the decision; 
but at least it would be at first. 

My amendment provides that the 
pending measure shall not become effec- 
tive until we have either a balanced budg- 
et or the President submits a budget to 
us in which the income is greater than 
the expected expenditures, which he 
could do tomorrow. 

I much prefer to have the requirement 
that a balanced budget must be obtained. 
I realize that takes some time, This pro- 
posal was not offered in any spirit of 
harassment and thwarting, but it is 
merely to force the issue that we have a 
balanced budget before we turn the key 
and let the gold out. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
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for putting the correct priorities on the 
matter. 

I had a colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javrrs] on the same subject. The Sena- 
tor from New York said we should pass 
this bill because it is before us and, 
then, we should hopefully get a tax sur- 
charge, and then, we could work on the 
expenditures. 

However, Parkinson’s law has always 
been that expenditures rise to meet in- 
come. I am positive that at such time 
as we put on a surtax which would re- 
sult in increased revenues, expenditures 
would rise to meet what has been 
brought in. 

We will have a deficit of $20 billion 
this year and I do not know how much 
it will be in 1969. Somehow it seems 
to me that we must impress on the pro- 
ponents of the bill that, if we are going 
to pass this particular measure for the 
removal of the gold cover, we have to 
have some legitimate and solid assur- 
ance that expenditures are going to be 
cut back. We may have to raise taxes 
if it is necessary to come close to bal- 
ancing the budget. However, I think this 
is the philosophy that the Senator ex- 
presses in his amendment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 
As much as I prefer a solution by way 
of reduction in expenditures, I wish to 
point out that the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified this morning that to 
return to the tax rates that existed in 
1962 would bring in $22 billion revenue. 

There is no earthly reason for a defi- 
cit. We have no more right to charge 
the cost of government to our grand- 
children than we have to charge to 
them the cost of our milk bill. It is dis- 
honest, it is immoral, and it is cowardly. 
We have the most affluent society ever 
known. We have low unemployment. 
We do not need to delay the day when 
we balance the budget. 

I wish to say again that balancing the 
budget is just about as tough a job as 
anybody can undertake, whether it in- 
volves a school board, a county board, a 
city government, a State government, 
or any other government. There is re- 
quired complete honesty and coopera- 
tion on the part of everybody. The first 
step would be to have the President sub- 
mit a balanced budget. That is the price 
tag of my amendment for making the 
bill effective. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a brief 
comment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I read a figure 
that gave me chills. Last year’s budget— 
and I am talking about 1968, which ends 
on June 30—which the President sub- 
mitted and Congress approved in one 
form or another, involves the expendi- 
ture of more money in 1 year than the 
entire Federal budgets all added together 
from the time of George Washington 
through the middle of the third term of 
President Roosevelt in 1942, including 
the cost of all wars we had up to that 
point. That is an incredible figure, and 
here we are asked to spend not only that 
much in the coming fiscal year but over 
$10.4 billion more than that amount. 
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It would seem to me that this is a 
clear indication that the administration 
has no solid intention of trying to hold 
expenditures at least even—and prefer- 
ably they should be cut back—and then 
the necessary taxes imposed which will 
bring us close to a balanced budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask for a division on 
the vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. SPARKMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I want to 
be heard before voting on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. CLARK. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment, if adopted, in one fell 
swoop would destroy the credit of the 
United States, for it would give notice to 
the world that we have been forced to 
the wall and are prepared to abandon 
the sale of gold for dollars at the price 
of $35 an ounce. 

There is not the slightest possibility, 
and every Member of this body knows 
it, of the receipts of the Federal Govern- 
ment exceeding expenditures as long as 
the war in Vietnam continues and as long 
as we have an almost $80 billion mili- 
tary budget; nor is it within the realm 
of political practicality, particularly in 
an election year, that the President 
would propose or that Congress would 
pass the kind of tax bill suggested by 
the Senator from Nebraska. If he did, 
and a bill ever got through the House, 
it would indeed be fascinating to see how 
many of my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle would vote for it. It is very 
easy to talk big when we are in the op- 
position and are proposing utterly un- 
realistic, if piously and fiscally sound, 
amendments. Thus, I hope that this 
amendment will be soundly defeated. 
But, Mr. President, I am against all 
amendments to the bill, and shall, with 
my vote, support the bill as it came to 
the floor of the Senate. 

On February 18, 1965, over 3 years ago, 
when the Senate was considering the 
bill to remove the gold cover from Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits, I said: 

Mr. President, I support the Administra- 
tion’s request that the present gold cover 
requirements for Federal Reserve deposits 
be eliminated—I support it, but I would have 
preferred that the request had gone further 
and removed the cover from Federal Reserve 
notes as well. 

Within the not-too-distant future, in four 
years perhaps unless there is a marked im- 
provement in our balance of payments, it 
will be necessary to eliminate completely the 
gold backing of both Federal Reserve notes 
and deposits in order to free our gold re- 
serves to meet international claims. We may 


as well do now what will become necessary 
a few years hence. 


Mr. President, I was unduly optimistic 
when I made that statement. It is hardly 
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3 years since I made it. Here we are faced 
with the necessity to do that which I 
called attention to back in February of 
1965. I take no particular credit to my- 
self for this prognosis, because I think 
it was clear to all students of our gold 
problem, our balance of payments, and 
oar fiscal policy that we just waited too 
ong. 

Now, there is still time. However, the 
events of the past few days indicate that 
it may be later than we think. 

I return to what I said on February 18, 
1965: 


I am well aware of the “psychological” 
reasons which have led to this piecemeal ac- 
tion. I am well aware that many members 
of Congress and the general public feel that 
there is some immutable connection be- 
tween our gold reserves and the soundness 
of the dollar. I am well aware that it may 
be necessary to cater to this mistaken notion 
in order not to shake confidence in our cur- 
rency. I am well aware of all this, but I do 
not like it. I agree completely with the views 
of Senators Douglas, Proxmire and Mondale 
in the report on the bill when they assert 
that we should not accept the notion that 
there is some necessary and immutable con- 
nection between the soundness of the dol- 
lar and gold, “We should try to transform 
irrational tradition into rational practice, 
and not continuously accede to irrational- 
ity . . . Our nation is best served if policy 
is aimed at the level of our most enlightened 
citizens, not our least enlightened”, they 
wrote, and I agree wholeheartedly. 

As best I can determine, only four other 
nations require their central banks to 
maintain minimum gold reserves against 
abilities: South Africa, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Venezuela. 


I interpolate here to say that I have 
not checked the situation as of today. 
That was 3 years ago. 

Continuing reading: 


None of them bears major international 
responsibilities and the currencies of a good 
many other countries which have no such 
requirement are as hard or harder.. 

In the face of increasing currency and 
credit demands in our expanding economy, 
the gold cover no longer makes any sense. 
It only hamstrings our money supply and 
limits our ability to maintain expansion 
and reduce unemployment. It is time we 
freed ourselves from these limitations. All of 
our gold reserves should be freed to meet 
our international obligations and strengthen 
the dollar in international exchange. 

Even after we have done so, however, we 
will not have solved the fundamental bal- 
ance of payments problem with which we 
are confronted. By freeing that portion of 
our gold reserves required to meet domestic 
needs we do indeed free more of our gold for 
international claims. But the international 
demands on our gold will continue and, in 
all likelihood, so will the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments, although hopefully at a 
much lesser level. 


I interpolate here to say that since 
that time the extraordinary increase in 
the tempo of the war in Vietnam, the 
landing of 500,000 American troops on 
the shores of that unhappy land, and the 
continued expansion of our apparent 
determination to become the policeman 
of the world, and the projected military 
budget of almost $80 billion, have re- 
sulted not in a decrease in our balance 
of payments, but in an increase. 

I return to what I said in February of 
1965: 

Why? Because for the last 20 years—ever 
since the end of World War IIl—the U.S. has 
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been playing policeman and banker to the 
world. In that role it has been essential that 
we run a balance of payments deficit in order 
to maintain international liquidity and the 
flow of trade. It has been the U.S., and to a 
much lesser extent, Great Britain, which have 
had to meet the world’s credit gap. 


Today, Great Britain is no longer 
available as the sterling partner in the 
monetary phalanx to maintain the credit 
of the free world. 

Returning to what I said in February 
1965: 

So long as the U.S. held most of the world's 
gold reserves, this was fair enough. But as 
the war-ravaged nations of Europe have man- 
aged to get back on their feet, thanks in large 
part to such enlightened American policies 
as the Marshall Plan, their capital, which 
once fied to our shores for safety, is returning 
home again. Today, the gold reserves of West- 
ern Europe are roughly equal to our own. 


Today, 3 years later, they are sub- 
stantially greater than they were then. 

Still reading: 

And the U.S. can no longer be expected to 
serve as the world's central bank. As Walter 
Lippmann observed in the February 16 
Washington Post, As the world’s main sub- 
stitute for a central banker, we are now 
faced with the fundamental problem of any 
banker, which is to keep his depositors con- 
vinced that they have nothing to gain and 
perhaps something to lose by demanding 
cash and starting a run on the bank.” 

The U.S. is being asked to continue to 
serve as the world’s major source of credit 
while approaching conditions at home which 
may require the imposition of restraints that 
will slow down economic expansion and in- 
crease levels of unemployment—unemploy- 
ment which has been persistently too high 
since 1957. No nation should be asked to bear 
such a burden or be confronted with such a 
choice, 


I interpolate to say that the problem 
now is no longer massive, persistent, and 
general unemployment, but persistent 
and prolonged unemployment and un- 
deremployment in the slum areas of our 
cities and the slum areas of our rural 
communities. That has resulted in the 
preparation of a report by the Commis- 
sion on Riots which calls for millions 
after millions of dollars to be put into 
creative jobs, adequate housing, proper 
health facilities, and better education 
for the unfortunate inhabitants of those 
areas which are a shame to America. So 
that while the unemployment crisis gen- 
erally has been ameliorated since 1957, 
the crisis of conscience is still continuing 
and the need for vast domestic expendi- 
tures is, if anything, greater today than 
it was 3 years ago. 

I return to quoting from my 1965 state- 
ment: 


The time has come to shift that burden. 
And the only shift that can occur is to a 
new international monetary system. Presi- 
dent Johnson said as much in his message 
on the balance of payments last week. He 
urged that “we press forward with our studies 
and beyond to action—evolving arrangements 
which will continue to meet the needs of a 
fast moving world economy.” 


I interpolate again, Mr. President, to 
say those studies were continued. Those 
studies were completed under the leader- 
ship of our splendid Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Henry Fowler. Those 
studies were activated at Rio de Janeiro 
not too long ago. We are on our way to 
creating a sensible system of interna- 
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tional monetary exchange to take the 
place of the present system under which 
we are obligated to surrender our gold 
at the rate of 1 ounce for every 335 the 
speculators of the world wish to offer. 

I commented in 1965 that, to a certain 
extent, General de Gaulle was of the view 
that something would have to be done in 
this area but, unfortunately, the good 
General invoked the Golden Rule to deter 
us from earnest and concrete efforts di- 
rected toward the establishment of a 
workable international monetary sys- 
tem. And his Golden Rule is still giving 
us trouble. We are stiil not getting the 
cooperation of the central bank and the 
French Government to which we are en- 
titled. It is one of the reasons why we 
have the run on gold which is disrupting 
the world market. 

I have long been of the view that we 
should use our utmost efforts to urge our 
European allies and the central banks 
of our friends to take the step which we 
took long ago, which is to prohibit pri- 
vate dealing in gold. If we did that, the 
present crisis would be far less onerous. 

I said we should press for the mone- 
tary plan proposed by Prof. Robert 
Triffin’s study which played a significant 
part in creating the monetary agreement 
which came out of Rio de Janeiro just 
a little while ago. 

Now I return to quoting from my 1965 
statement: 

It was precisely this state of affairs which 
led to the collapse of the world monetary 
system in the early 1930’s. It must not be 


allowed to happen again. 
In my opinion, it is time for the United 


States to take the lead in urging the creation 
of a new international monetary system— 


As Secretary Fowler is now doing. 
Let us give him a chance to finish the 


job. 

I return briefiy to the quotation: 

The U.S. can no longer be asked to sacrifice 
its own economics viability in order to main- 
tain international credit and trade. This is 
an international responsibility. The world 
community must assume that responsibility 
and it must do so before the international 
economy is jeopardized once more by a mone- 
tary crisis as it was 35 years ago. 

We were warned five years ago— 


That was back in 1960— 
by many experts in testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee that the present 
state of affairs would soon be reached. Now 
it is upon us. 


It was upon us then in 1965. It is upon 
us now in concentrated form in 1968. 

We cannot afford to procrastinate any 
longer. 

Our key problem is not the gold cover nor 
the balance of payments, but the interna- 
tlonal arrangements which make such prob- 
lems possible. Let us treat the disease and 
not the symptoms. 


Mr. President, my views went uncon- 
sidered at that time, but in March of 
1967 I returned to the fray and intro- 
duced S. 1407, a bill to remove the gold 
cover from our Federal Reserve notes. 
That bill languished for a while in com- 
mittee, because the administration was 
too timid to support it. Finally, a few 
months go, they summoned their cour- 
age, came before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and advocated 
precisely the remedy which I had been 
advocating for years. Under the splendid 
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leadership of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
committee brought to the floor the bill 
which we have presently under consid- 
eration. 

It is heartening to me, if a little ironic, 
that that bill is practically identical with 
the bill I recommended in 1965 and there 
is hardly a line different from S. 1307 
which I introduced in March 1967. I do 
not wish to appear to crow, nor do I want 
to appear egotistical, but it is somewhat 
heartening to a U.S. Senator who has 
so often been wrong to find that for 
once he happens to be right. So I think 
I am entitled to a very brief moment of 
self-congratulations for having for once 
at least been astute. 

Mr. President, we got a splendid report 
from the committee on the bill. I endorse 
it wholeheartedly. I note that the re- 
port states, reading from page 2 of the 
report: 

The committee favors enactment of this 
legislation now for two basic reasons. As a 
matter of domestic monetary policy, ex- 
pected normal increases in the supply of 
Federal Reserve notes will require a pro- 
gressively larger reserve requirement in sub- 
sequent years. Maintaining the current gold 
reserve requirements could ultimately in- 
terfere with business and unduly limit ne- 
cessary domestic economic expanson. As a 
matter of international monetary necessity, 
there must be adequate assurance that the 
full amount of U.S. gold reserves would be 
available if needed to maintain the stability 
of the dollar at $35 per ounce of gold. 


I commend to Members of the Senate 
the remainder of the astute and able 
discussion by the committee of their sup- 
port for this bill; and I read briefly from 
page 5 of the report: 

The keystone of the international mone- 
tary system is this convertibility of the dol- 
lar into gold at a fixed price. Substantially 
for this reason, foreign monetary authorities 
are willing to hold dollar reserves. Indeed, 
many foreign monetary authorities have 
found it to their advantage to hold dollars 
rather than gold, since dollars produce inter- 
est income while gold does not. However, 
recent gold outflows following the devalua- 
tion of sterling have been caused in part 
by uncertainty over whether the commitment 
of the United States to maintain the fixed 
price convertibility of the dollar will con- 
tinue. 


By passing this bill, we can assure that 
it will continue until such time as we can 
get implemented the plan for deliberate 
reserve creation, supported by our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and agreed to in 
principle a few months ago at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Quoting again from the report: 

It is essential, therefore, that the United 
States continue to maintain the fixed link 
with gold. The maintenance of value of the 
U.S. dollar at $35 per ounce should continue 
to insure the confidence of foreign monetary 
authorities to hold dollars as part of their 
official reserves. 


The passage of this bill will go far to 
assure that that situation will continue. 

Mr. President, on March 13 there was 
printed in the New York Times an edi- 
torial entitled “The Gold Drama.” I agree 
wholeheartedly with the arguments made 
in that editorial in support of this bill, 
and with its analysis of the whole prob- 
lem of gold; and I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GOLD DRAMA 

The drama of the gold rush has entered 
a new and perhaps decisive stage. It is quite 
clear that the existing international pay- 
ments system, based on a fixed relationship 
between gold and the dollar, is eroding. The 
President's measures to bolster the nation’s 
balance of payments, the gesture of inter- 
national cooperation expressed by central 
bankers over the weekend in Basel or the 
decision to eliminate the domestic gold cover 
requirement are all regarded as belated and 
inadequate steps to keep the system from 
breaking down. 

There is little to be gained by further re- 
assurances from defenders of the system. The 
blunt truth is that they are no longer be- 
lieved. Ever since the pound’s devaluation, 
foreign exchange markets have been infected 
with suspicion and fear. Now fear and sus- 
picion are feeding upon themselves, so that 
the fever for gold mounts with each fresh 
denial of change from Washington and each 
fresh rumor that change is in the making. 

It has been apparent for a long time that 
the existing system needs to be replaced by 
something more responsive and flexible. Yet 
the system has proved much stronger and 
more adaptable than it is generally credited 
with being. It has made possible a vast ex- 
pansion in international trade and invest- 
ment. Unquestionably it has serious short- 
comings, but the machinery is less at fault 
than are those operating it. 

Distrust has now spread to the system it- 
self. Instead of evolutionary reform, many of 
its critics now want to scrap it altogether, 
offering a variety of schemes to take its place. 
There are demands for doubling or tripling 
the price of gold, for setting up a two-tier 
market for gold and for breaking the link 
with gold. 

None of these proposed solutions can 
really work. Raising the price of gold will 
not solve any of the afflictions that now 
plague the system; at best, it will merely 
postpone the day of reckoning. Setting up a 
two-price system by withdrawing from the 
London gold market will not abate the fever 
for gold; it will in fact be a form of dollar 
devaluation that would prove unsettling for 
world trade. And an attempt to do away with 
the link between gold and the dollar would 
prove even more unsettling, threatening a 
severe shrinkage in trade and investment. 

Given time and cooperation it should be 
possible to move away from gold by winning 
universal acceptance of a new internationally 
backed official currency. But gold right now 
is too important to be liquidated without in- 
viting monetary chaos. The rules must be 
changed, but the need is for a gradual revis- 
ing of the script, not for the substitution in 
the heat of crisis of an entirely new, un- 
tested, untrusted version. 

If gold must remain on the stage for some 
time to come, then so must the dollar. It is 
just as important an element in the drama, 
because there is simply no other currency 
that can take over its key role in financing 
international transactions. Europe’s central 
banks and finance ministries recognize that 
there is no acceptable stand-in; if there were, 
they would have brought it out of the wings 
long ago. They are extending cooperation— 
and must extend more—while proceeding to 
undertake essential and basic reform. 

But the chief responsibility now rests with 
the United States. If the drama is not to end 
in disaster, Washington must take deliberate 
and constructive steps to defend the dollar. 
This is no time for hollow soliloquies. It is 
time to appoint a top-level administrator 
with broad powers to conduct the defense of 
the balance of payments. It is time for de- 
cisive fiscal action—for example, a real reduc- 
tion in nonpoverty spending and a sharp in- 
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crease in excise taxes on nonessentials—to 
create a realistic balance between the na- 
tion’s commitments and the resources it has 
to meet them. It is time to end the suspense 
so that a new system can be built on the 
framework, rather than the ashes, of the old. 


Mr. CLARK. Finally, Mr. President, I 
cannot refrain, egotistic although I am 
sure it will appear, from reading the last 
paragraph of the committee report, under 
the heading “Action Foreseen Long Ago”: 

This committee is indebted to congressional 
leaders such as the Honorable Joseph S. 
Clark, Senator from Pennsylvania, who is a 
former chairman of our International Fi- 
nance Subcommittee. His farsightedness in 
predicting the need for this action long ago 
and his guidance and direction in drafting 
the necessary legislation have been invaluable 
aids, 


Mr. President, it may be a long, hot 
summer; it may be a long, cold, wet win- 
ter; it may be a long, long time before 
this Senator again has the opportunity 
to stand on his feet and say such extraor- 
dinarily nice things about himself. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against the removal of the 
gold cover. My reason for this is that all 
evidence points to one overwhelming con- 
clusion: We are merely postponing the 
problem. 

This administration has not taken the 
necessary steps to put our economic 
house in order. These steps include tak- 
ing strong action to reverse the inflation- 
ary trend in our economy. Continued def- 
icit spending can only serve to weaken 
confidence in our dollar and to make our 
exports less competitive in the interna- 
tional marketplace. 

This administration is intent on 
preserving all its sacred spending cows. 
It has shown no willingness to cut its 
controversial spending programs. In con- 
trast, they ask the American people to 
assume the burden for these failures in 
administration policy. They want to im- 
pose an additional tax on an already 
over-taxed public. They want to restrict 
travel abroad; they want to restrict pri- 
vate investment abroad. All of the John- 
son administration’s proposals fall on the 
people. 

Meanwhile, the administration wants 
to continue its policy of unprecedented 
Government spending. The administra- 
tion wants the American people to sacri- 
fice but has shown no willingness on its 
own part to sacrifice. 

The President has established no 
priorities. He wants to continue spending 
on all levels and let the taxpayer pick 
up the bill. It is clear that we cannot 
solve the problem of the gold drain un- 
til we have reestablished confidence in 
the dollar. We cannot reestablish that 
confidence until, and unless, we halt the 
inflationary trend which is reducing the 
purchasing power of the dollar year by 
year. There is no question that heavy 
Government spending contributes se- 
riously to this inflationary pressure. But 
the administration refuses to cut down 
on its own spending program. 

Certainly something must be done; 
otherwise our Nation is headed for eco- 
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nomic disaster. The proposal before us 
merely buys time. In 1965 this adminis- 
tration bought time. We were promised 
that our action at that time would free 
enough gold to satisfy our requirements 
abroad for 10 years. Yet here we are 
again, 3 years and $5 billion in gold later, 
with a request to buy more time. 

This administration has shown it is 
unable to use this “bought time“ effec- 
tively. It treats it merely as an invita- 
tion to continue unwise fiscal policies. 

We have an additional problem in that 
once the gold freed by this removal of 
the cover has been used up, we are at 
the end of our rope. What will we do 
then? I have no doubts that this day 
of reckoning will come. This administra- 
tion has been consistent in its refusal 
to face up to economic reality. There 
is no reason to suspect that it will change 
in an election year. 

Remoyal of the gold cover is not go- 
ing to solve the problem. I believe that 
we should refuse to pass it until the 
administration shows that it is willing to 
come to grips with the root causes of 
the problem. 

Much of the reluctance to support this 
removal of the gold cover can be traced 
to a lack of confidence that steps will 
be taken to reverse recent trends in our 
economy. In the last 10 years old gold 
reserves have been depleted $934 billion. 
Our balance-of-payments deficit in this 
same period has averaged $24 billion 
a year. Removal of the cover may 
provide a very temporary relief by re- 
storing a measure of confidence in the 
dollar, but this will be short lived, as in 
the past. Continued inflation, continued 
deficit spending and continued balance- 
of-payments problems will encourage the 
foreign central banks to seek more gold. 

Indeed, predictions that the Senate 
would remove the gold cover have filled 
the news media in the last few days. 
This is supposed to be the action that 
will restore confidence. Yet we can see by 
the morning papers that this impending 
removal has done nothing to diminish 
the demand for gold abroad. Yesterday 
saw unprecedented buying of gold on the 
foreign markets. 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
removal of the gold cover will restore 
confidence. In my judgment, it will be 
interpreted abroad as a sign of weak- 
ness—as a sign of our trying to take the 
easy way out, rather than making the 
more difficult decision to take the neces- 
sary steps to halt the decline in the 
dollar’s purchasing power. 

By providing more time, we are only 
putting off the solution to another day. 
The answer to this problem is reducing 
expenditures sufficient to balance the 
budget and if this appears impossible 
during wartime, then a necessary in- 
crease in taxes should be levied to raise 
funds to pay for additional war expenses. 
By only removing this gold cover without 
taking these actions I have mentioned, 
the Senate would be endorsing a policy 
of postponing, putting off and procrasti- 
nating. 

I cannot endorse this action. 

I discussed this problem in full in a 
recent newsletter entitled “The Gold 
Alarm.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this newsletter appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the newslet- 
ter was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE GOLD ALARM 
(By Senator Strom THuRMOND) 


The news has been filled with accounts of 
the serious depletion of our gold reserves. 
By law, every dollar bill issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve system must be backed by 25 
cents in gold. Foreign banking systems can 
trade in the dollars they hold for gold, but 
since 1934 U.S, citizens cannot, For the past 
three years, and more, many foreign banks 
have been insistently demanding gold for 
the dollars they hold. 

As long as the international monetary sys- 
stem is in good shape, gold is not necessary 
for world trade, except for the convenience 
of transfers of international payments. In 
ordinary times, the nations demanding gold 
would be putting themselves at a disadvan- 
tage. Dollars can be invested, and bring in 
a return; whereas gold cannot be invested, 
and costs money to transfer and store. 

The explanation of the demand for gold 
is speculation—but not speculation of the 
ordinary kind. These nations are laying a 
grim wager. They are betting that the United 
States will mismanage its economic affairs, 
bringing about the ultimate decline of the 
dollar. Clearly, if they win, we lose. 

These speculators find much to encourage 
them in their deadly game. The United States 
is headed for trouble, with few of those re- 
sponsible for our economic health paying at- 
tention to our course. The Administration’s 
request to remove the gold cover is a case 
in point. 

Removing the gold cover is only a short- 
term answer to a pressing problem. By law, 
the Federal Reserve must maintain a 25 per- 
cent gold reserve. We have always had enough 
gold on hand so that this restriction never 
came into effect. The margin of free gold 
available to meet foreign demand is today 
only $1.3 billion—but even half of that will 
be used up by domestic needs and currency 
expansion, At the current rate of demand, 
this narrow margin could be used up in a few 
months. 

Those who have argued for the removal of 
the gold cover have said that we are on the 
horns of an uncomfortable dilemma. If we 
were to suspend gold payments, they say a 
world-wide monetary crisis would ensue. On 
the other hand, the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act provides for continuing pay- 
ments to meet foreign demands, even below 
the gold cover minimum, but with an emer- 
gency tax upon the Federal Reserve system. 
The effect of the emergency clause would be 
to raise the discount rate for loans, and de- 
press the domestic economy. 

Removal of the gold cover also means re- 
moval of the emergency mechanism. Like a 
sick patient anesthetized against pain, we 
will not be aware of the true state of our 
economy. Unless stringent measures are taken 
to reverse the outflow of gold, removal of the 
gold cover is a dangerous action. 

Three years ago, Congress removed the re- 
quirement for a gold cover on Federal Re- 
serve deposits, without taking steps to cure 
the gold demand. Three years and $5 billion 
dollars later, we are once more faced with 
the same issue. 

Partial removal of the gold cover in 1965 
did not encourage foreign nations to stop 
cashing in their dollars. Instead, the 1965 
action was correctly interpreted as a sign of 
weakness, and some nations, particularly 
France, moved in for the kill. The repetition 
of the same policy in 1968 can only be in- 
terpreted abroad as a sign of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. It will whet their appetite. 

Our money supply today consists not only 
of currency and coins, but also of deposits 
in the familiar checking accounts at banks. 
Currency accounts for only 19 percent of the 
money supply. The gold over is only 25 per- 
cent of the currency, It is obvious that gold 
functions in a more complex manner than 
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many people realize. The most important 
function of the gold cover is to serve as a 
Congressional statement of policy on the 
soundness of our fiscal affairs. It serves as an 
automatic warning that the economy is being 
mismanaged. To remove the alarm when the 
ringing gets too loud is not the safest policy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 138) calling 
on the Boy Scouts of America to serve 
the youth of this Nation as required by 
their congressional charter. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9063) to 
amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the timely determination of cer- 
tain claims of American nationals, and 
for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mrs. 
KELLY, Mr. Hays, and Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 74- 
170, appoints the following Senators to 
attend the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting to be held at Dakar, Senegal 
on April 15 to 21, 1968: Monroney, Jor- 
DAN of North Carolina, YARBOROUGH, 
Hart, ALLoTT, and Scorr. 

The Chair, under the provisions of 
Public Law 86-420, appoints Senator 
GRUENING to attend the United States- 
Mexico Interparliamentary Conference 
to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, on April 
11 to 17, 1968, to replace Senator 
YARBOROUGH. 

The Chair appoints the following Sen- 
ators to attend the ad hoc Committee To 
Study Peaceful Uses of the Sea-Bed and 
Ocean Floor, to be held at New York, 
N. V., on March 18 to 22, 1968: PELL and 
COTTON. 

The Chair, pursuant to Public Law 79- 
565, appoints the following Senator to 
the U.S. National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization: WILLIAM B. 
SPONG, JR. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
guest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
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is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 606) of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis]. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Netson], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Harrl, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MoxpaLEI, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL], and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proutry] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KuchEL I, and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 58 Leg.] 
YEAS—17 
Allott Fannin Murphy 
Baker Hansen Thurmond 
Cotton Hickenlooper Tower 
Curtis ka Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick Mundt 
NAYS—64 
Aiken Fong McGee 
Anderson Griffin McGovern 
Bartlett Gruening McIntyre 
Bayh Harris Metcalf 
Bennett Hartke Montoya 
Bible Hatfield Moss 
Boggs Hayden Muskie 
Brewster Hill Pell 
Brooke Holland Percy 
Burdick Hollings Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Cannon avits Russell 
Case Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Church Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Dodd Long, La. Spong 
Ellender Mansfield Stennis 
McCarthy Symington 
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Tydings Yarborough 
Williams, N.J. Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—19 


Carlson Long, Mo. Nelson 
Eastland Magnuson Pastore 
Fulbright McClellan Pearson 
Gore Mondale Prouty 
Hart Monroney Talmadge 
Kuchel Morse 
Lausche Morton 

So Mr. Curtis’ amendment (No. 606) 
was rejected, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 608 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 608), and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


On page 4, line 8, after “Src. 13.” insert 
“(a) 5 
On page 4, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“(b) If the value of the gold stocks of the 
United States does not exceed at any time 
$10,000,000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall forthwith report that fact to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the Sen- 
ate. Upon the receipt of any such report, such 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall undertake, at the ear- 
liest practicable date, a full and complete 
study, with appropriate hearings, in order to 
determine what changes, if any, should be 
made in the gold policies of the United 
States, including but not limited to the 
United States commitment to buy and sell 
gold to foreign monetary authorities at $35 
per ounce. Findings and recommendations of 
such committee developed as a result of any 
maon study shall be promptly reported to the 

nate.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with the pending amendment there be a 
time limitation of one-half hour, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and 
the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to himself? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, if there 
is one paramount impression emerging 
from these discussions, it is obviously 
that no one knows exactly what will 
happen if this gold cover is removed. 
Predictions have ranged from a reac- 
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tion involving a severe drain on our 
gold reserves, to a confidence that simply 
making our gold stocks available will be 
sufficient to discourage the heaviest gold 
buying in years. 

The inability of our finest interna- 
tional financiers to predict with confi- 
dence the impact of this bill points up 
the need for my modest amendment. 

I wish to remind the Senate that my 
amendment would not affect the bill 
under consideration, nor would it affect 
the withdrawal of our Nation’s gold as 
a reserve for Federal Reserve notes out- 
standing. 

It simply would call on this body to 
thoroughly investigate the gold policies 
of our country any time our gold re- 
serves dip as low as $10 billion. 

As I stated yesterday, as late as 1965 
when the gold reserve requirement was 
removed for Federal Reserve bank de- 
posit liabilities, there were free gold re- 
serves of $6 billion which our interna- 
tional money managers felt would be 
sufficient to meet our money supply needs 
and our international commitments for 
some 10 years. It took just 3 intervening 
years, during which the administration 
did not correct our imbalance, to reach 
another crisis. 

Further, the substance of my amend- 
ment goes to the profound economic 
question of how we will continue the 
commerce of the free world trading na- 
tions. Should this bill upset the balance, 
new policies are going to have to be de- 
veloped and new methods as well. To 
permit our gold reserves to simply 
dwindle away without legislating a key 
point at which the Senate would have 
to thoroughly study our gold policies, 
seems to me to be an abrogation of Con- 
gress’ constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility over this country’s monetary 
resources. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
provide a triggering device, in that it 
provides, as follows: 

On page 4, line 8, after “Sec. 13.” insert 
“(a)”. 

on page 4, after line 11, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) If the value of the gold stocks of the 
United States does not exceed at any time 
$10,000,000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall forthwith report that fact to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the Sen- 
ate. Upon the receipt of any such report, 
such committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, shall undertake, at the 
earliest practicable date, a full and complete 
study, with appropriate hearings, in order to 
determine what changes, if any, should be 
made in the gold policies of the United 
States, including but not limited to the 
United States commitment to buy and sell 
gold to foreign monetary authorities at $35 
per ounce. Findings and recommendations 
of such committee developed as a result of 
any such study shall be promptly reported 
to the Senate.” 


My objective in offering the amend- 
ment is to be positive that the Senate 
would be on notice if at any time our 
gold stocks do not exceed $10 billion. I 
realize, in view of what has been happen- 
ing in the past few days, that we are in 
jeopardy of reaching this position much 
earlier than anticipated. At the same 
time we are very hopeful that there will 
be a change with regard to the run on 
our gold in the London pool. My amend- 
ment could take effect some time in the 
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future. I believe it is imperative that the 
Senate be on notice any time this does 
occur. 

Many times we wonder where we stand, 
and as evidenced by the great selling 
now on the London gold market we are 
again without complete information. 

Mr. President, I feel it is essential that 
the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator for offering 
the amendment. 

In 1963, when I was a member of the 
Subcommittee on International Finance, 
I wrote a report which was printed by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I made the same recommenda- 
tions. I stated that we should have com- 
plete and full hearings on our gold 
policy, that we should stimulate the pro- 
duction of gold, and I made recommen- 
dations about what to do concerning 
countries drawing out our gold. 

In other words, I had suggested a 
complete review of our related policies, 
which, as I understand it, is what the 
Senator requests, any time our gold 
reaches a certain level. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I did not get the 
time of day in response to the report. 
I could not get anything initiated. 

It seems to me that offering this 
amendment makes sense and I hope we 
can adopt it and get some action. 

Mr. FANNIN. I certainly thank the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. 
He is one of the most knowledgeable 
men in Congress and in the country in 
regard to our metals program. I do feel 
that it is extremely important, as the 
Senator from Colorado has explained, 
to insure that this action be triggered at 
the proper time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the presentation which has been 
made by my good friend from Arizona. 
I have discussed the amendment with 
him. There is sense in it. After saying 
that, I have to say that I think it should 
be rejected. 

There is no need to write into law a 
provision that would require the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to hold 
hearings at the time our gold stock 
reached $10 billion, if that event should 
occur. There are implications in such a 
requirement which I believe might be 
misconstrued, particularly with refer- 
ence to the change that might come 
about in the price of gold. 

I have taken note of the statement 
made by the Senator from Colorado con- 
cerning what happened in 1963. At that 
time, I was not chairman of the com- 
mittee, nor was I on the Subcommittee 
on International Finance and, therefore, 
I had no part in it. But, as chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy now, I want to give assurance that 
we shall stand ready to hold hearings 
and to consider the gold problem at any 
time. In fact, we have already demon- 
strated that. We reported an amend- 
ment from the committee to require the 
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Secretary of the Treasury to report to 
Congress every 6 months on the current 
gold situation. 

The House, however, passed a bill 
without such a provision. In our desire 
to get quick action on the bill, as I ex- 
plained today, when we reached this 
legislation I asked that the House bill 
be called up without this amendment. 

I submitted for the Record a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
I think it would be well to read that let- 
ter at this time because it has a bearing 
upon this matter. 

It is addressed to me and reads as 
follows: 


The Report of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency concerning removal 
of the gold reserve requirement (Rept. No. 
1007) made one substitute amendment to 
S. 2857, the bill to eliminate the reserve re- 
quirement for Federal Reserve notes and for 
U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 1890. This 
amendment would require a formal semi- 
annual report to Congress on U.S. purchases 
and sales of gold and on the then current 
status of U.S. gold stock. This suggestion was 
made in order to keep the Congress abreast 
of events which would affect the economy 
here and abroad. 

The Treasury Department is keenly aware 
of the need to keep the Congress fully in- 
formed of the factors affecting gold policy. 
We are fully agreeable to transmitting the 
information cited in the proposed amend- 
ment to S, 2857; and this letter is to inform 
you formally that we shall make such infor- 
mation available to the Congress on a semi- 
annual basis, 

This undertaking by Treasury would make 
unnecessary a specific amendment to ac- 
complish the same objective. I believe that 
it is vital that the gold cover legislation be 
enacted as quickly as possible. Procedural 
delays that might result from amendments 
to the bill could, at this time, have a seriously 
adverse effect on the gold and foreign ex- 
change markets. 

In light of these risks and the Treasury’s 
undertaking to provide the Congress with the 
information cited in the amendment to S. 
2857, I strongly urge that this amendment be 
deleted from the bill and that the Senate 
pass the bill without amendment. 


The Senator from New York accepted 
that proposal, in regard to his amend- 
ment, but said that he wanted additional 
information included in the report. 

As a result, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury wrote this letter to me on March 13, 
1968: 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: It has been requested 
that the Congress be kept informed of In- 
ternational Monetary Fund discussions on 
the evolution of the international monetary 
system. : 

This is to inform you that the Treasury 
will keep the Congress fully informed and 
will make such information available to the 
Congress on a semi-annual basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H, FOWLER. 


Mr. President, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee can at any time review 
our monetary system and does not need 
to be directed to do so by this amend- 
ment. Indeed, members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee are constantly 
keeping watch over our monetary system 
and our gold supply. And our gold sup- 
ply on any given day is set forth in the 
daily Treasury statement and our gold 
transactions are made public on a peri- 
odical basis. This amendment is super- 
fluous: the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee already has the power and the 
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right to review the substance of which 
is set forth in the amendment and has 
ready access to information on our gold 
supply and on our monetary system. 

The pending amendment would cause 
great harm. By arbitrarily selecting the 
amount of $10 billion, it would lend 
credence to the rumor, without any sub- 
stance, that the United States is going to 
stop buying and selling gold at $35 per 
ounce when the $10 billion figure is 
reached. The purpose of this legislation 
is to show to the world that we intend to 
pledge all of our gold stock. By using 
the arbitrary $10 billion, we would be in 
effect imposing a new de facto $10 bil- 
lion gold cover and the rest of the world 
would conclude that we no longer intend 
to honor unequivocally our commitment. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that with 
the assurance of a report from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and on my per- 
sonal assurance that the committee will 
be called together at any time there is 
any such need as the Senator suggests 
there should be no need for the amend- 
ment. I shall certainly be glad to call the 
committee together and see that full 
consideration is given. I do not see how 
I can do more. 

Mr. FANNIN. I certainly want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. However, 
he is a very busy man and has many 
assignments and responsibilities. I feel 
that it would be unfair just to make this 
his assignment and see that he has that 
responsibility. Under my amendment, the 
responsibility would be on the Treasury 
Department. It would not be based a 6- 
month delay. It would mean that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
would be notified immediately. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I recognize the force 
of the Senator’s argument. However, at 
the rate the gold market was going early 
this morning in the European money 
market, it will be down to $10 billion be- 
fore the weekend is over. 

Mr. FANNIN. I wanted to get my 
amendment in before that took place. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the pending 
business, and I am ready to vote. 

Mr. FANNIN. I would just like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama that I appreciate his desire for 
prompt action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FANNIN. I feel it is essential for 
the Senate to adopt my amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to amendment No. 608 of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN]. All 
remaining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. The yeas and nays 
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have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mississip- 
pi LMr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Oklahoma would 
vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MoR- 
TON], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Oklahoma would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 46, as follows: 


No. 59 Leg.] 

YEAS—35 
Alken Curtis McGovern 
Allott Dirksen Miller 
Baker Dominick Mundt 
Bartlett Fannin Murphy 
Bible Fong Pearson 
Brewster Griffin Smith 
Byrd, Va. Gruening Thurmond 
Cannon Hansen Tower 
Case Hatfield Tydings 
Church Hickenlooper Williams, Del. 
Cooper Hruska Young, N. Dak, 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho 

NAYS—46 
Anderson Hayden McIntyre 
Bayh Hill Metcalf 
Bennett Holland Montoya 
Boggs Hollings Moss 
Brooke Inouye Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Percy 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Dodd Kennedy, Mass, Randolph 
Ellender Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Ervin Long, La. Russell 
Harris Mansfield Scott 
Hartke McGee Smathers 
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Sparkman Symington Young, Ohio 
Spong Williams, N.J. 
Stennis Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—19 

Carlson Long, Mo, Morton 
Eastland Magnuson Nelson 
Fulbright McCarthy Pastore 
Gore McClellan Prouty 
Hart Mondale Talmadge 
Kuchel Monroney 
Lausche Morse 

So Mr. Fannin’s amendment (No. 608) 
was rejected. 


AMENDMENT NO. 552 


Mr. JAVITS. I call up my amendment 
(No. 552) and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
proposes an amendment, as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“SEC. 14. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary Fund 
to propose to the Executive Directors of the 
International Monetary Fund that they de- 
velop recommendations with respect to the 
future role of gold as an international mone- 
tary reserve and steps to be instituted to in- 
sure that gold contributes to the proper 
functioning of the international monetary 
system, 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
report to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress within one year after the enactment 
of this Act on the progress of the discussions 
pursuant to subsection (a).” 


ek SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yie 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that consideration of 
this amendment be limited to 20 minutes, 
10 minutes to each side. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will give 
me 15 minutes; I do not think he needs 
more than five. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. All right; we will 
still let it be 20 minutes, 15 minutes to 
the Senator from New York and five to 
me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
worked out an understanding with the 
manager of the bill on this amendment, 
in the interest of bringing the bill 
quickly to a vote. 

The amendment, however, is very im- 
portant, and what we have arrived at by 
way of a solution is very important. 

Mr. President, I would have pressed 
for a vote on this amendment; I think it 
could be as significant as anything we 
could have done about the bill, but I am 
persuaded that we simply have to get 
this legislation passed, and am therefore 
sympathetic with the efforts of the man- 
ager of the bill in trying to get it passed, 
so it can go to the President and be 
signed, and free our hands with respect 
to at least one of the problems which we 
have in connection with this dreadful 
crisis facing the monetary system of the 
world. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment was to begin the process by 
which the International Monetary Fund 
would take on the grave responsibility 
which is now carried mainly by the 
United States for providing the currency 
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which represents the standard value of 
the world. 

The burden of being the principal 
world reserve currency puts an enor- 
mous impact upon the policy of the 
United States which is not necessarily 
related to the U.S. best interest as a 
nation or even as a member of the in- 
ternational community and it is archaic. 

It is my deep conviction that through 
the International Monetary Fund an op- 
portunity is available for setting a world 
standard which would not place too 
backbreaking a responsibility upon one 
nation, the United States, in terms of the 
dollar, which has very much succeeded 
the pound in the firm tradition which 
has extended since probably the middle 
of the 16th century, when we first began 
to have important banking in the world. 

It is to point out that direction that I 
made the proposal that the matter be 
opened for the International Monetary 
Fund to see whether it could assume that 
responsibility and be the holding com- 
pany for the whole world, rather than 
have the United States do this as one 
nation, with its internal laws and Con- 
gress not being as responsive to an inter- 
national mandate as would be the IMF. 

Mr. President, it is very much to our 
interest and to their interest. However, 
I realize the emergency we face and 
therefore realize the advisability of fol- 
lowing the views of the managers of the 
bill and the needs of the country in clear- 
ing the way for this legislation which I 
hope will be passed this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I therefore agreed with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] upon an addition to the commu- 
nication which substituted for the re- 
porting section of the bill—which he had 
in the bill and which he took out by 
calling up the House bill. 

Mr. President, that document is ad- 
dressed to Senator SPARKMAN and reads 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 13, 1968. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been requested 
that the Congress be kept informed of In- 
ternational Monetary Fund discussions on 
the evolution of the international monetary 
system. 

This is to inform you that the Treasury 
will keep the Congress fully informed and 
will make such information available to the 
Congress on a semi-annual basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


I state the expectation that the U.S. 
Government will seriously endeayor to 
put the stabilizing effect of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund into this pic- 
ture, that we will really seriously deal 
with the International Monetary Fund 
in the hope of giving us a monetary sys- 
tem in the world which is rational and 
will replace chaotic conditions which 
have developed now in respect of this 
gold rush and the monetary crisis in 
which the whole world is plunged. I do 
not expect that this will merely be 
brushed off as a general statement in 
every semiannual report saying: “Dis- 
cussions are going on in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund.” 

I would like to state that I am per- 
sonally a member of enough committees 
so that I will make it my business to 
see that we have not only an account 
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from the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
what is done, but also a continuing ef- 
fort to begin a process of having an In- 
ternational Monetary Fund that will be 
responsible for the world’s currency as 
the main standard, rather than placing 
our whole economy and that of the world 
into the jeopardy which is represented 
by the existing situation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time and would invite any com- 
ment which the manager of the bill de- 
sires to make. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, as one 
who is not as well versed as I might be 
in international matters or economics I 
would like to ask: Who would be the 
guarantors of the international currency 
that would result from the International 
Monetary Fund taking over the responsi- 
bility now lodged in the United States? 

Mr. JAVITS. There are more than 70 
members of the International Monetary 
Fund. They would all be the joint guar- 
antors, and the United States has such 
a large position in that fund—which is 
about 22 percent, as to represent a com- 
plete veto in respect of the matter, and 
also nothing in respect of the economy 
of the United States would be automatic 
or at the risk of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The only thing it would do would be 
to take off our back this awful respon- 
sibility of being the key reserve currency 
of the world. Therefore, we cannot often 
do what our own national interest might 
dictate. However, we must presently keep 
up this price of $35 an ounce. I do not 
think we can justify it at all in terms of 
maintaining it in the way we are doing 
by bleeding out gold through the London 
gold pool. However, we could justify it 
even less if we were to say we are not 
responsible for maintaining order in this 
Situation which has occurred, not be- 
cause anybody gave us the power, but 
only because we are big, influential, and 
powerful enough to assume it. 

It is high time that we begin to think 
about how we can climb off that perch. I 
think we can do it through the IMF with 
no risk to our national interest. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, might 
this not be an incentive to stabilize the 
integrity of many new governments? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
That statement would also include our 
own Government. The IMF would then 
have a right to turn to us with respect 
to the corrective measures that would be 
necessary. I would rather deal with the 
IMF than deal with the so-called gnomes 
of Zurich whom we do not see or hear. 
However, they and the speculators raid 
the London gold pool and beat the devil 
out of it. This is an extremely difficult 
state of affairs in a complicated world, a 
situation in which what the United 
States does about money is important— 
not that anybody appointed us to do 
this, but it just happened that way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York and I have been 
discussing this matter. I did give him 
assurance that the information would be 
obtained and made available. 

I showed the Senator the letter from 
Mr. Fowler in accordance with his sug- 
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gestion to me. It is my understanding 
that the Senator proposes to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. However, would the Senator agree 
with me that we would have a right not 
only to kind of have a sweep-under-the- 
rug report, but also a serious movement 
in this direction to see what can be done 
once we get over the present danger to 
make this an international matter in- 
stead of establishing it as a national 
responsibility, because we are responsi- 
ble people. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly would be 
glad to cooperate to such an extent that 
I think woulld be fitting. For instance, I 
am quite certain that there would be 
negotiations with the central banks of 
Europe and the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have no part in 
that. Now, after the negotiations are 
over and plans are made, I think we 
would have a perfect right to receive a 
report on what took place and discuss it 
among ourselves. 

I promise the distinguished Senator 
from New York that the Banking and 
Currency Committee will be ready at 
all times to have hearings and to give 
consideration to matters that would 
appear to us to be important, and the 
Senator knows, because he used to be a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, that we have a Subcommit- 
tee on International Finance. And with 
& chairman who has been very active in 
the past, I am certain we can get that 
subcommittee together without much 
difficulty at any time. 

Mr. JAVITS. And that is zeroed into 
this question of gold and the position of 
the IMF in respect of gold as the base 
for the world’s credit today. That is really 
what we are addressing ourselves to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We will take the let- 
ter exactly as it reads 

Mr. JAVITS. That is fine. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It reads: 

It has been requested that the Congress be 
kept informed of the International Monetary 
Fund discussions on the evolution of the 
international monetary system. 


Mr. JAVITS. And that is what we are 
talking about. 

May I say to the Senator, in return, 
that, as the ranking minority member 
of the Joint Economic Committee from 
the Senate, I will do precisely that and 
work with the Senator—who is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in the Banking 
and Currency Committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Senator PROXMIRE. 

Mr. JAVITS. Senator Proxmire, the 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, And I am a member 
of that committee, and have been since 
its inception. Representative PATMAN and 
I are the only two remaining original 
members of that committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. The committee is distin- 
guished by that membership. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment and yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I just ask one 
question of the Senator? Did the Senator 
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place into the Recorp the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. JAVITS. I did. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask the Sena- 
tor this question: When he asked me the 
name of the chairman of that commit- 
tee, he meant the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, I take it? 

Mr. JAVITS. I meant the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is Senator MUSKIE, 
of Maine. 

Mr. JAVITS. We will work together. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator may re- 
call that 2 or 3 years ago he held very 
extensive and very profitable hearings on 
the international balance of payments. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. All time is yielded 
back. I understand the amendment has 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
would say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I do not wish to consume too much 
time, but I should like to talk to some- 
body in the Senate about this amend- 
ment, and I see approximately six Sen- 
ators in the Chamber. I am going to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I will 
make it live. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will the 
Senator withdraw his request? I have 
been waiting all afternoon to speak on 
a matter extraneous to the bill, and I did 
not wish to interfere with the progress of 
the bill. I wonder whether the Senator 
will allow me to place my matter in the 
Recorp. It will take approximately 8 or 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withdraw his request? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 


REGULATION OF ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that every time Congress considers 
a bill which is designed to preserve pri- 
vate enterprise and some measure of 
States rights against the trend toward 
Federal control of everything, the edi- 
torial writers of the Washington Post 
suffer from a massive allergy which 
brings them to highly illogical expres- 
sions on the editorial page of the Post. 
Yesterday morning I commented in the 
Recorp on the Post editorial entitled 
“Senator Pushes Bill To Exempt Utili- 
ties,” which discussed the fact that the 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, Senator Macnuson, had called a 
meeting of his committee for today, 
March 14, for the announced purpose of 
taking up with other bills S. 1365, intro- 
duced by Senator SMATHERS and myself 
on March 27, 1967, to exempt investor- 
owned utilities which are truly intrastate 
in character and REA associations from 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. Today, the editorial in the 
Post on this subject is entitled “Fit for 
the Trash Can,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Fir FOR THE TRASH CAN 


Why should the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee be rushing to strip the Federal Power 
Commission of part of its jurisdiction? The 
bill in question is scheduled to be taken up 
in executive session today. It would remove 
from any supervision by the FPC all utilities 
whose facilities are wholly within one state 
and which draw upon out-of-state power 
only in emergencies. The effect would be 
to discourage tie-in arrangements which are 
essential to avoid power failures. 

In other words, this bill would be a move 
in precisely the wrong direction. FPC Chair- 
man Lee C. White warned the Committee 
during its hearings that the measure would 
be a backward step. At a time when there is 
urgent need to buttress the power networks 
and to strengthen all companies by inter- 
connections into regional systems. Congress 
would make itself ridiculous by encouraging 
utility companies to segregate themselves 
into a single state. 

One other factor is important. At the 
hearing Senator Metcalf testified that the 
effect of the bill would be to relieve from 
any FPC regulation two of the top 13 over- 
charging companies in the United States. 
These two companies, he said, are Houston 
Lighting & Power, overcharge to customers 
in 1965 $22,737,000, and Florida Power & 
Light, overcharge $14,778,000. The Texas 
company would be relieved of all regulations, 
as Texas has no regulatory commission, and 
the regulation in Florida is notoriously lax. 
In these circumstances Congress should be 
moving to strengthen Federal regulation in- 
stead of curtailing it. 

One other factor would make approval of 
the bill most unfortunate at this time. Flor- 
ida Power & Light is now trying to fight off 
FPC regulation in the courts, and its case 
is to be heard May 7 in the United States 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. It would be 
outrageous for the Senate to pass a bill at 
the behest of the Florida Senators to relieve 
a Florida company from the necessity of 
obeying the law now on the books, The 
place for this bill is the trash can, 


Mr. HOLLAND. The editorial was ap- 
parently written before the announce- 
ment was made late yesterday afternoon 
of the postponement of today’s hearing. 
Meantime, I am advised by members of 
the Senate Commerce Committee that 
the public power lobby had been bringing 
frantic and strenuous pressure against 
them in the effort to assure unfavorable 
action by the committee. Apparently the 
Washington Post has joined enthusiasti- 
cally in the efforts of the public power 
lobby which seems to fear the outcome 
if this bill is considered on its merits on 
the Senate floor. 

Today’s editorial is based upon three 
positions, all of which are far from meri- 
torious. The first position of the editorial 
is that passage of the bill would disturb 
the present “urgent need” to foster in- 
terconnections between power systems. 
The fact is that the only reason why 
Florida Power & Light Co. and Tampa 
Electric Co. are being subjected to the 
assaults by FPC is that in order to pro- 
tect users of electric current in penin- 
sular Florida, both of said companies 
have joined themselves into a connected 
system with the two great municipal 
systems in peninsular Florida, those of 
the cities of Jacksonville and Orlando, 
and with Florida Power Corp., the only 
company in peninsular Florida which 
does have a connection across the Florida 
line with Georgia. These connections, far 
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distant from the Georgia line, have been 
made solely for the purpose of assuring 
continued, reliable service to Florida con- 
sumers during emergency situations. If 
Florida Power & Light, and Tampa Elec- 
tric, had not been good citizens and had 
not connected their systems with the 
others for the sole purpose of assuring 
reliable service throughout the Florida 
peninsula there would be no present 
effort by FPC to claim jurisdiction over 
either of them. 

The second point of the editorial al- 
leges that Florida Power & Light has 
made an overcharge to Florida consum- 
ers of $14,778,000. Apparently, the edi- 
torial writers made no effort to obtain 
the facts. The fact is that what the edi- 
torial writers and my good friend, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
called an overcharge is the difference 
between a 6-percent return and the 
somewhat higher return which that 
utility is allowed to receive by the Florida 
Public Service Commission, which has 
kept a keen eye on Florida Power & Light 
and has ordered frequent reductions in 
rates. The present figure which Florida 
Power & Light is allowed to earn is 6.95 
percent, which I personally think is rea- 
sonable under present conditions, and 
our Public Service Commission has so 
found. With the interest rates for utility 
bonds, which used to run less than 4 per- 
cent, now approaching 7 percent, and 
with the cost of fuel and services both 
increasing, there is certainly strong rea- 
son to uphold the judgment of the Flor- 
ida Public Service Commission. This 
point of view seems to have gained sup- 
port from the Federal Communications 
Commission which has recently allowed 
a 7.5-percent rate of return for the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, since the 
figures quoted by the Washington Post 
editorial, as to what they call the “over- 
charge” of the Florida Power & Light Co., 
were filed in yesterday’s Recorp by my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr, METCALF], I should like 
to refer to those figures, because they 
show clearly that the Federal Power 
Commission is by no means the most 
efficient instrumentality in protecting 
the public, the consumers of electric 
power. 

The figures will be found on page 
6368 of yesterday’s Recorp, and they 
show this, which I believe is of great 
interest: 

The Florida Power & Light Co., for the 
year 1965, the same year from which 
the $14-million-plus figure was taken, 
cited by the Post editorial, according to 
the table prepared by the Federal Power 
Commission, earned 8.21 percent on its 
basis of capitalizing the Florida Power 
& Light Co. assets. 

It shows that for the same period, the 
Tampa Electric Co. earned 8.49 percent 
upon its invested capital. 

For the same year, it is interesting to 
note that in the State of Montana, the 
Montana Power Co., which is an inter- 
state operation, regulated by the Federal 
Power Commission, was allowed to earn 
11.37 percent by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, as shown by its own compilation 
now filed in the RECORD. 

It is also a little interesting for us to 
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check the Montana Power Co. figure 
against the figures in the list of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for each of the 
privately owned utilities throughout the 
Nation which are controlled by State 
utility commissions or by none at all, 
and are the only ones that would be 
covered by our legislation. 

In every case, it is shown that earn- 
ings for these other power companies— 
whether they were allowed to make that 
by State utility commissions or were un- 
controlled—were substantially less than 
the Federal Power Commission allowed 
the Montana Power Co., to earn. 

For instance, in the case of the Colo- 
rado Home Light & Power Co. the figure 
shown by the Federal Power Commission 
record covering earnings for that year, 
1965, was 7.20 percent. In the case of 
Georgia, the Savannah Electric & Power 
Co., the figure was 8.26 percent. In the 
case of Illinois, the figure for the Central 
Illinois Electric & Gas Co. is 9.66 percent. 
Each case is well under the figure of 
earnings allowed by the Federal Power 
Commission in the Montana Power Co. 
for 1965. This list covers all years from 
1962 to 1966, and the same situation ob- 
tained in all of those years, indicating 
the fact that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion does not regulate as well in the in- 
terest of the consumer as do the State 
power commissions, the State utility 
commissions in the States which would 
be affected by this proposed bill. 

Mr. President, the only other State 
that would be affected by the bill is 
Texas. As I stated yesterday in that in- 
stance there are six private companies 
which are not interstate but are com- 
pletely intrastate. They have connected 
with a large REA consolidated power sys- 
tem which is now planning to extend 
across State lines and they fear that they 
will be brought under the Federal Power 
Commission if that happens. 

If Senators will look at page 6368 of 
the Record of yesterday they will see the 
names of those six Texas companies. In 
every case, although they are unregu- 
lated, their earnings were sizably less 
than those permitted by the Federal 
Power Commission to be earned by the 
Montana Power Co. in each of the years 
covered by the list. I think this is in- 
teresting. 

The third point which the Post edi- 
torial makes is that a court case is now 
pending in the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit, in which the order of FPC 
claiming jurisdiction over Florida 
Power & Light is being challenged and 
that said case will be heard by the court 
on May 7. Apparently the editorial 
writers overlooked entirely the fact that 
Florida Senators have been striving since 
1964 to curb the hungry bureaucratic ef- 
fort of the FPC in this matter in which 
the FPC finally ruled by a 3-to-2 vote 
that it does have jurisdiction although 
the two dissenting members strongly in- 
sist that FPC is without jurisdiction. 
Also overlooked was the fact that the 
Congress has the perfect right to check 
FPC and its ambitious effort to enlarge 
its jurisdiction beyond what the Congress 
intended and has the perfect right and 
indeed the responsibility to safeguard 
other companies who are now affected or 
may be affected by the action of FPC. 
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We happen to know that the investor- 
owned utilities of Texas who have care- 
fully kept themselves out of the juris- 
diction of FPC by not extending their 
lines across the State border are deeply 
concerned because of the fact that a large 
cooperative utility with which they have 
connected for the purpose of assuring 
dependable service to Texas users is re- 
ported to be about to extend its lines 
beyond the limits of Texas. 

As I stated yesterday for the RECORD, 
including the six Texas investor-owned 
utilities and the two in Florida, there are 
only 11 privately owned utilities in all in 
the Nation which we have been able to 
discover which would be affected by our 
bill. 

In closing I want to call attention 
again to the fact that the Washington 
Post seems to still insist upon being 
blind to the fact that our bill covers the 
REA’s which are found in nearly every 
State in our Nation serving the needs of 
rural customers. Every REA in Florida 
is supporting our effort and we are in- 
formed by other Senators that many 
other REA’s distrust the FPC and are 
supporting the passage of our bill. FPC 
is in the unfortunate position of having 
taken both sides of the question as to 
whether it has jurisdiction over REA's. 
For a time it stoutly claimed to have such 
jurisdiction but now—and we think be- 
cause of the pendence of our bill—a ma- 
jority of the FPC has issued a declara- 
tion that it does not have jurisdiction, 
though there is minority opposition with- 
in the FPC to this latest pronouncement. 

Who can blame the REA's for their 
feeling and their suspicions of FPC in this 
regard and their beliefs that they would 
be much surer of their exemption from 
FPC jurisdiction with a specific declara- 
tion by Congress that they are exempt as 
would be stated if our bill becomes law? 


STATES CONTROL MOST ELECTRIC 
RATES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, this 
morning the gracious senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] called my 
office to advise that he planned today to 
make some comments on the floor con- 
cerning his bill, S. 1365, and my com- 
ments on it yesterday. He invited me to 
be present when he spoke. This action 
of the senior Senator from Florida is 
typical of his considerate manner at all 
times. Last year, when I was scheduled 
to testify against his bill, before the 
Senate Commerce Committee, I was pre- 
siding over the Senate. He took over the 
gavel so that I could go to the hearing. 

I discussed the situation with the 
Senator. In view of the undesirability of 
inconveniencing Senators during debate 
and votes on the pending business, and 
because those of us who serve on the 
Senate Finance Committee have been 
meeting all afternoon, except during 
votes, we agreed that he would make his 
remarks without my presence. In com- 
menting briefly on his remarks today 
and yesterday, I emphasize again my 
high regard for my distinguished col- 
league. 

The Senator from Florida misunder- 
stands the nature of utility regulation. 
He has referred to the principal in- 
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vestor-owned utility in Montana, the 
Montana Power Co., as an interstate 
company regulated by the Federal Power 
Commission. He wonders why the Fed- 
eral Power Commission allows Montana 
Power and other utilities outside of 
Florida to make so much money. Mr. 
President, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion does not set retail rates for electric 
power companies. Those rates are estab- 
lished by the State regulatory commis- 
sions. The Federal Power Commission 
does regulate wholesale rates in some 
instances. It is that sharply limited ju- 
risdiction which would be even further 
reduced by passage of S. 1365, which 
would also reduce the FPC’s role in such 
important matters as accounting. 

In his remarks yesterday, beginning on 
page 6362, my distinguished colleague 
made the following statement: 

We also intend to call to the attention of 
the Senate and the public the fact that the 
FPC has been surreptitiously planning even 
further invasion of private and State rights 
by considering in unreported meetings of its 
staff how it can assert jurisdiction to control 
retail distribution systems within the States 
of the Nation. The fact is that in a secret 
memorandum, of which we have a copy, the 
purpose of a meeting of the FPC staff with 
others was, and I quote from that memoran- 
dum, “to build a Federal capability to ad- 
minister electric and gas rates down to re- 
tail level.” 


In the first place, there is no “secret 
memorandum.” My distinguished col- 
league put it in the hearing record on 
his bill, S. 1365, and it appears on page 
21 of the printed hearings. Second, FPC 
has not been surreptitiously planning any 
invasions. As the hearings on the Sena- 
tor’s bill show, on page 37, this false al- 
legation apparently stems—and here I 
quote Chairman White of the Federal 
Power Commission, “from a misunder- 
standing of minutes summarizing an Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning plan for con- 
tinuity of functions in event of nuclear 
attack.” 

Indeed, the Federal Power Commission 
disagreed with the OEP proposal. The 
public printed record contains, on the 
same page 37, a letter from Mr. White's 
predecessor, the Honorable Joseph C. 
Swidler, who said: 

I can assure you that the Commission con- 
templates no such expansion, On the con- 
trary, we did not agree to the draft contract 
proposed by OEP and informed it that we 
we could best assist OEP in executing its 
retail rate program by bringing it in touch 
with state commission personnel. 


Mr. President, for the convenience of 
those who wish to see the memo and 
the letter to Chairman MAGNUSON of the 
Senate Commerce Committee from 
Chairman White, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RÉSUMÉ OF MEETING OR CONFERENCE 
(To be used to report all meetings with other 
Bureaus and Offices) 

To: Files, Bureau of Natural Gas. 

From: (Div. and Section), Controls and 
Procedures Sec. Analysis & Procedures Div. 

(Date of Meeting/Conf: 6/18/65.) 

Participants: 

Frank W. Watters—ENG, representing D. 
Bardin—O.C.C.; L. W. Meadonsa—ENG, rep- 
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resenting R. Evans—Office of Emergency 
Planning; C. W. Nelson—-ENG, representing 
L. Skubal—Office of Emergency Planning; 
F. S. Brown—PWR; M. Fine—PWR; J. 
Wise—PWR. 

Committee Name and Subject: Conference 
with OEP members re: proposed Memoran- 
dum of Agreement between OEP and FPC. 

Purpose: To discuss proposed agreement to 
arrive at better understanding of its implica- 
tions, implementation, policies and problems. 

Proposals, Counter Proposals and Com- 
ments: (Identify individual)—-OEP desires 
to build a Federal capability to administer 
electric and gas rates down to retail level. 
Mr. Bardin suggested that FPC accept, initial- 
ly, only interstate responsibility and investi- 
gate means of extension to retail level in 
cooperation with Economic Stabilization 
Agency of OEP. All concur. Question raised 
as to availability of funds to FPC to conduct 
studies. Mr. Skubal indicated OEP might 
transfer some “delegate” agency funds. 

Conclusions: FPC will informally advice 
OEP of its position, i.e., counter proposal to 
accept responsibility for interstate rates and 
develop procedures and capability and to 
advise as to retail. It is understood that 
should circumstances in the future warrant, 
responsibility will extend to retail levels. 

This Bureau is in: Agreement XXX, Dis- 
agreement. 

Minutes are: Attached; To be forwarded; 
None. 

Date of next Meeting or Conf: None. 

Distribution: Bureau Chief, Deputy Bu- 
reau Chief, Mr, Joseph J. Curry. 

Remarks: (To be signed by person sub- 
mitting résumé) 

Signature: /s/ Olof W. Nelson. 

Date: 6/21/65. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
August 5, 1965. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: You have asked me to 
explain a draft agreement prepared by the 
Office of Emergency Planning for joint action 
with the Federal Power Commission which 
has been represented to you as contemplat- 
ing an extension of FPC activities into the 
retail electric rate sphere, now the exclusive 
province of the state regulatory agencies [I 
can assure you that the Commission con- 
templates no such expansion. On the con- 
trary, we did not agree to the draft contract 
proposed by OEP and informed it that we 
could best assist OEP in executing its retail 
rate program by bringing it in touch with 
state commission personnel. ] 

The draft in question was prepared by 
the OEP staff as a suggested contribution by 
the FPC to the stabilization program in the 
event of a serious national defense emer- 
gency (such as a nuclear war situation). 
After submission of the OEP draft, the Com- 
mission staff met with OEP representatives on 
June 18, 1965, and explained to them the 
myriad of retail rates in effect throughout 
the country and the need for planning any 
stabilization program for retail electric rates 
in conjunction with local regulatory bodies, 
While FPC is ready to contribute our experi- 
ence in the wholesale rate sphere to the na- 
tional emergency effort, as I have stated, we 
made clear that any plan for regulating re- 
tail rates in an emergency should be coordi- 
nated with the state commissions. 

The Federal Power Commission has at no 
time sought to extend its peacetime respon- 
sibilities to the regulation of electric retail 
rates. We have of course indicated our read- 
iness to contribute our experience to emer- 
gency planning and we assume that when 
state and local bodies are asked to do the 
same they will respond in a similarly affirma- 
tive manner. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
more concerned about the secrecy that 
surrounds so many fundamental aspects 
of utility operations than I am about 
“secret memos” that have long been a 
matter of public record and which are 
used to give an incorrect impression of 
the sharply limited regulatory role of the 
FPC. That is why I introduced S. 2933, 
which would preserve and strengthen 
State regulation of the investor-owned 
utilities by providing utility consumers 
and regulators with two basic rights 
enunciated by the late President Ken- 
nedy and repeated by President Johnson 
last month—the right to be informed and 
the right to be heard. 

I shall not burden the printers with 
additional comments on that bill at this 
time. For those who wish to read the text 
of the bill and my introductory remarks, 
they appear in the Recor of February 6, 
1968, beginning at page 2208. 

In conclusion, I wish to comment on 
my distinguished colleague’s reference, 
at page 6361 of yesterday’s RECORD, to 
the fact that his bill “would also exempt 
all REA systems from FPC jurisdiction.” 
They are already exempt. Their exemp- 
tion has been upheld in court. They are 
exempt because they are controlled by 
their customers, each having one vote. 

If the investor-owned utilities, includ- 
ing Florida Power & Light and Montana 
Power, give their customers similar con- 
trol, I will introduce legislation abolish- 
ing the electric regulatory responsibili- 
ties of the FPC, and invite the Senator 
from Florida to join in cosponsoring it. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Re- 
serve notes and for U.S. notes and Treas- 
ury notes of 1890. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll; and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 60 Leg.] 
Aiken Ervin McIntyre 
Allott Fannin Montoya 
Bayh Griffin Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Burdick Hickenlooper Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Holland Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Smith 
Cannon Jackson Sparkman 
Case Javits Spong 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Cotton Mansfield Tower 
Dominick McGee Tydings 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 
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After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson Harris Pell 
Baker Hartke Percy 
Bartlett Hayden Proxmire 
Bible Hill Russell 
Boggs Hruska Scott 
Brewster Inouye Smathers 
Brooke Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Thurmond 
Curtis Long, La. Williams, N.J 
Dirksen McGovern Williams, Del 
Dodd Metcalf Yarborough 
Ellender Miller Young, N. Dak 
Fong Moss Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mundt 
Hansen Pearson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


The Senator from Colorado has the 
fioor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 610 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 610. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 610), as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 14. During any period in which any 
foreign nation is in arrears, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the pay- 
ment of principal or interest on obligations 
owing to the United States (including obli- 
gations incurred during World War I or 
World War II), dollars held by such nation, 
or any instrumentality thereof, which are 
presented for redemption in gold to the 
United States, or any officer or agency 
thereof, shall, in lieu of such redemption, be 
credited against the amount by which such 
nation is in arrears in the payment of prin- 
cipal or interest on such obligations.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I may 
say to the manager of the bill that I do 
not anticipate taking too long on this 
amendment. I asked for a live quorum 
with the hope that some of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are present might 
listen to this particular amendment, 
which takes a different tack from most 
of those which have been offered to date. 

The amendment is very simple. At 
the present time it does not make any 
difference which country is exchanging 
short-term dollars for gold. They get the 
gold whether they are in arrears on their 
obligations, whether they are enemies of 
ours, whether they are friends of ours; 
regardless of who they are, they get their 
gold. And time and time again I am sure 
every one of us in this Chamber has had 
letters from our constitutents, largely 
devoted to France—which is somewhat 
unfair, but not entirely—saying, why in 
the world are we giving the French our 
gold when they still owe us a lot of 
money? 

I introduced this amendment only af- 
ter a great deal of thought. I have re- 
plied to the mail with regard to France 
more or less as follows: That we could 
not single out France, but we must, if we 
deemed the action wise, move against all 
countries which are in arrears in their 
obligations to us for debts arising out of 
World War I, World War II, and subse- 
quent obligations. I pointed out that any 
such action would necessarily involve 
Great Britain, and that, frankly, Great 
Britain could not stand the pressure of 
having to pay $7 billion of her World 
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War I debt without suffering grave 
financial repercussions. Any repercus- 
sions experienced by Great Britain, I also 
said, would necessarily reverberate to the 
United States and might well cause a 
chain of events which would damage the 
dollar. 

Then, despite everything we could do, 
came the devaluation of the British 
pound, and with the devaluation of the 
British pound has come very greatly in- 
creased pressures on our own gold re- 
serve and on the dollar. 

So I again reviewed this debt problem, 
and I came up with the alternative 
which I am suggesting in this amend- 
ment. It does not require the collection 
of any debts, but it simply says that any 
nation which is in arrears cannot get our 
gold until it is up to date on its overdue 
debts. 

Now, this seems to me to be eminently 
fair. It makes no sense to me to invite 
the drain on our gold by countries who 
would rather exchange their dollar hold- 
ings for gold than to pay their overdue 
obligations to the United States. 

It is said that we have an obligation 
to redeem dollars for gold, and I would 
certainly agree, but countries in debt to 
the United States have an equal obliga- 
tion to pay those debts to us on time. 

Does it make any sense to let coun- 
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tries use their dollars for buying gold 
rather than to pay their past-due obliga- 
tions to us? I think not. 

Many of these countries have been 
aided by the United States through long- 
term interest loan—low-interest loans, I 
may add—dating back more than 20 
years to World War II. Many of them 
have made installment payments over a 
long period of time, and where countries 
have legitimately needed assistance, we 
have renegotiated the loans and stretched 
out the payments. 

The time has now come when we need 
assistance, and all I am asking is that 
they pay their overdue debts, rather than 
use our currency to drain our gold re- 
serves. 

What countries, in fact, are delinquent 
in their payments to us for World War 
II and post-World War II debts? I must 
regrettably report to the Senate that 
current figures are not available—which 
is really interesting. The most recent 
table indicating which countries are 
delinquent to the United States, and in 
what amounts, is dated June 30, 1966, 
and is some 20 months old. 

The Treasury has been most helpful 
in furnishing tables of all kinds to my 
staff, and their cooperation is not in ques- 
tion, but they have candidly admitted 
that they do not know precisely which 
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countries are overdue in their obligations 
to us or in what amounts. 

It seems inconceivable to me that this 
Government can operate in such a man- 
ner as to be 20 months behind in its book- 
keeping on obligations of World War II 
and post-World War II. Perhaps this 
gives some indication, I may add, of why 
our fiscal affairs are in such a mess. 

However, the June 30, 1966, figures 
are helpful in showing some of the coun- 
tries whose obligations are past due, 
though, of course, others may have been 
added to the list since that time, and 
some appearing on the list may possibly, 
though not probably, have brought their 
payments up to date. 

As of June 30, 1966, if my count is 
correct, there were 29 countries owing 
World War II and postwar obligations 
to the United States who were in arrears 
on their payments. Many of these coun- 
tries have in the last 3 years exchanged 
dollars for gold. 

I ask unanimous consent that exhibit 1, 
which I have in my hand, be placed in 
the Recorp at this point, showing the 
countries that are past due in their pay- 
ments on debts to the United States as 
of June 30, 1966. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TABLE 11.—PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST DUE AND UNPAID 90 DAYS OR MORE—STATUS OF FOREIGN LOANS AND OTHER CREDITS FROM U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, AS OF 


JUNE 30, 1966 
[In dollars or dollar equivalents] 


Tota! due and unpaid 90 days or more Principal 2 Interest? 
Other foreign entities Other foreign entities 
Credit program (and collecting agency) Due in Foreign Govern- Foreign Govern- 
and country and credit program Total Due in U.S. foreign Total governments. ment and Total govern- ment and 
dollars currencies and central central Other ¢ mentsand central Other ¢ 
banks bank central bank 
guar- banks guar- 
anteed an 
— EAA Rh ak ah ne Ws 265,719,830 252,588,266 13,131,564 188,978,733 169,031,616 30, 591 19,916,526 76,741,097 62,957,969 124,544 13, 658, 584 
Under forales e (and Gorey 1 8, 246, 053 5,720,540 2, 525, 513 5, 413, 385 2,694,027 .........- 2,719,358 2,832,668 1, 487, 270 1, 345, 398 
rogram loans ncy 
interna onal Development) 8. 178, 012 5,652,499 2, 525, 513 5, 345, 344 2, 625, 988°. =<. <:5... 2,719,358 2, 832,668 1, 487, 270 1, 345, 398 
Fipaneing < a military prai (Defense 
N a E A EAA 68, 041 $8,081 2c cosas 68, 041 GOO a E renn. E ON beets 
Under 5 Trade Development 
0 . 2, 743, 295 1, 866, 064 88, 1999 1,777, 868 877, 231 205, CAS. -s.nenk ns 611, 586 
Currency loans to foreign governments 
(Agency for Inter nal Develop- 
FFC Wann 353, 841 88,196 OG TOG Soca E ET 265, 645 265; GAG << 25. eee 
—.— loans to private enterprises 
(Agency for International Develop- 
1 2,389,454 .............. 2, 389, 454 ALE Co ˙²§²ꝛ ˙ v ame | d pane yd ot Gee a 1, 586 
Under Export: -Import Bank Act.. 91,122,455 91. 122. 455 55,572,019 40,152,917 ......_... 15, 419, 300 2 550,436 23,733,836 115,000 11, 701,600 
Surplus property sales. 54,514,212 46, 651. 456 7,862,756 35, 924,648 35. 894, 057 30, 59 8,589,564 18, 580, 020 NN 
Sales —— overseas surpluses (Treasury 
Department 7, 882, 755 35,791,018 35. 791. 0 ils 


54, 337, 193 
Sales 0 of domestic surpluses §____ e 136, 884 
Merchant ship sales (Commerce de- 


partment: Maritime Administration). 40,135 8 30, 591 
pa paate on — 0 into credits (Treas- 
3 2 . Ia: 093,215 „109,093,815: ............ 90, 202, 617 
are entna| Under xport-Import Bank Act. 3, 385, 800 5 3, 222, 300 
a ery A ee 27,973,016 27,973, 016. 18. 152, 381 
rer Foreign Assistance (and — 
Acts: Country program loans.. — 402. 116 402, 116 178, 881 
Unger e Bank Act 27. 3h 900 27, 570, oon bax 17, 973, 500 


cone: Under Export-Import Bank Act 


81. iñ 119 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) 


Acts: Country program loans. 258, 605 258; 605; Jizan Sa. 212, 981 
Under Export-Import Bank Act. = 29,125,955 29. 125. 955. 16,033,019 
Surplus property sales: Sales of over- 
seas surpluses... ... 2.2... 4. 369, 545 4, 289, 8195 2, 449, 069 „449. 00 9ũ09999 
Prior ss converted into credits . 47,420,014 47, 420, 01 28,528,816 28, 528, 81 
atone nder Export-Import Bank Act. 11, 900 1 1D: 000 aa E A 
— SS eee oe 1, 909, 436 1, 900; 496. oesf il 532. 1, 825, 583 1,926,700 202.5... 
baer Foreign 5 e 
Acts: Country program loans.. 380, 736 S ee = ye AL RES ee N 
Under Export-Import Bank Act. 1,528, 700 15528700". Ssesc5. ces 1,528,700 1. 528, 700 
Cuba: Under Export-Import Bank Act. 23, 550, 800 23,550, 800: os F 
Czechoslovakia: Surplus property sales— 
Sales of oversea surpluses 4,349, 571 S 2. 727. 126 2e 
Ecuador: Under Export-Import Bank Act. „900 o L i E. esses 


See footnotes at end of table. 


46, 474, 437 
136, 884 


81. 151. its 


35, 791, 018 
103, 039 


47, 223, 885 


85; 791, 0 18 =. 
103, 039 


18,546,175 18, 548.17 . 
33, 845 33, 845 


r 1,920,476 4,920, 
8 18,891,198 18,891,198 22222 222ooo voc. 

10, 400 FC 1, 500 

296, 883 8 83,853 

208, 8 83,853. css. -oeer 83, 853 

pa 12,040,200 Li, 510,50 . li, $10, 600 
pees 1,622,445. 3,622,445 o-ta 

16,400: 500 
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EXHIBIT 1—Continued 


TABLE H. HN A AND INTEREST DUE AND UNPAID 90 DAYS OR MORE—STATUS OF FOREIGN LOANS AND OTHER CREDITS FROM U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1966—Continued 


{In dollars or dollar equivalents} 


Total due and unpaid 90 days or more Principal 2 Interest 3 
Other foreign entities Other foreign entities 
Credit program (and collecting agency) Due in Foreign Govern- Foreign Govern- 
and country and credit program Total Due in U.S. foreign Total governments ment and Total govern- ment and 
dollars currencies and central central Other! ments and central Other 4 
banks bank central bank 
guar- banks guar- 
anteed anteed 
Greece; Surplus property sales—Merchant 
ee, RE O E 40, 135 oh Se e N . S 9, Ot ae 
Guatemala: Under Foreign Assistance (and 
fe ) Acts—Financing of military sales. 68, 041 r 68, 041 Ann. „ .. ̃ . bene 
Haiti: Surplus property sales—Sales of 
ic surpluses... ..........-----.- 136, 884 1484 103, 039 
Hungary: Surplus property sales—Sales of 
oversea surpluses.......-........--... 3, 250, 972 EE EO RA 3, 250, 972 
1 3. 958, 746 54, 3,904, 150 3, 603, 042 
Under Foreign Assistance (a 
Acts: Country program loans......-. 8, 696 O nate idee . Ea T- 
Under Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act: Currency loans 
to private enterprises Sn 2. 012, 150 1, 685, 442 
Under Export-Import Bank Act. 45, 900 D 25, 
Surplus property sales: Sales of over- 
sea sürpluses S 1, 892, 000 1, 892, 000 
—.. ðͤ ß ; 11,039,790 10, 177, 722 862, 068 8, 569, 523 
Under Foreign Assistance (and related) 
Acts: Country program loans 2,277, 384 1, 766, 279 511, 105 1. 780, 158 
Under Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act: Currency loans 
to foreign governments 2 . 350, 963 88, 196 88, 196 262, 767 
Under Export-Import Bank Act 5, 661, 000 5, 661, 000 4,617, 500 4,617, 500 1,043, 500 1, 043, 500 
Surplus property sales: Sales of over- 
sea surpluses_............----.--. 2, 750, 443 3. 2, 083, 669 „eee a SE 666, 774 R ass. 
er 32,496,034 32, 493, 559 2.475 24, 124, 335 224, 099, 935 24,400 8,371,699 8, 368, 199 3,500 
Under Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act: Currency loans 
to foreign governments S SZ eee T E r AA T A eE e a a a d ar AE 
Under Export-Import Bank Act 27,900 27900 ZEN 24, 400 
Surplus property sales: Sales of oversea 
. T 31,753,906 31,753,906 ............ 23, 388, 182 
Prior grants converted into credits 711, 753 Nd 711, 753 
Korea: Surplus of property sales—Sales of 
oversea surpluses. ...--....-...--.--.. S 070, TO eet iesieness Lr 
Liberia: Under Foreign Assistance (and re- 
lated) Acts—Country program loans 195, 739 19%, 739 ccs- dese 158, 040 
Nigeria: Under Export-Import Bank Act. 115, 000 nec : E R E LE, 
Pakistan: Under Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance A. urrency 
loans to private enterprises A TOR 92, 426 F A A PE EEE EE A Ea Be ES a3, 
targan, FFT IS E TET eee 260,611 173, 764 36,617 
jer Foreign Assistance (and related) i 
untry program ſoans TN 123, 402 36, 555 10 36,555 
Under Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act 187) 200 Le. e 137, 209 137, 209 88 
men eee Er 62 62 WO? sist Oy 
Currency loans to private enter- 
— ye Rees Ge Sem W EE T A NE TA seein e ETR sal E REENE SETA T AAEM eee eee 137,147 
RR ˙ AA 2, 740, 498 2, 640, 328 100, 170 r EE a 1, 822, 573 tbe a aL ES LP END pte OE 17,925 
nder Foreign Assistance (and related) 
m loans 2, 640, 328 2, 640, 322 „, ssudopsrnde ee 1, 822, 573 . E E 817,755 


cred! 
Sudan: Under Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and nce Act—Currency loans 


100,170- ae iite aa eS 100, 170 


to private enterprises M „ y ah On oa en y SRY ES n 47, 561 
United Arab Republic: Under Agricultural 
nce Act— 
341 W 
17800 z3 aau r 1, 500 
Vietnam: Under Foreign Assistance (an 
related) Acts—Country program loans... 1,774,879 ..........-.-. 1, 774, 879 748, 474 u 698, 4) u 50, 000 1, 026, 405 u 897, 86ò 9 u 128, 536 
Yugoslavia Under Foreign Assistance (and 
related) Acts—Country program loans 116, 127 116, 127 60, 507 u 60, 507 55, 620 N 


t Collecting agency, nee in parentheses) is agency responsible for collection of outstandin 
amounts as of June 30, 1966, Programs were often under the administration of another agency ai 
the time of authorization and utilization of the credits. 

2 Does not include amounts reported as charged off as uncollectable. Does not include amounts 
rescheduled or deferred according to 1 13 for example, the agreement of Mar. 6, 1957, 
ot — oe Kingdom as approved by Public Law 85-21: or the agreement of Mar. 20, 1961, 
wi and. 

3 Amounts reported are known to be understated: in several instances agencies have stopped 
reporting accruals of interest when credits have gone into default. Does not include amounts 
rescheduled or deferred according to agreements: for example, the agreement of Mar. 6, 1957, 
with the United Kingdom as approved by Public Law 85-21. 

4 Includes loans — commercial banks. 

3 General Services Administration has referred these credits to General Accounting Office and 
State Department for further collection action. 

* Technically, ‘’Prior grants converted into credits“ are so labeled in the instances of China and 
Soviet Union for statistical convenience summarizations, as final settlements for World War 
accounts with these countries are yet to be reached. 

7 Amounts shown as overdue 1 the matured and unrepaid installments on loans made 
prior to 1947 to mainland China, The Republic of China is continuing to make payments on that 
portion of these loans which represent assets still within its control. The unmatured principal 


on head a ont 1 — which service is not being maintained amounts to $10,353,000; these un- 
matured principal installments are not included in this table. 
i oae and unpaid principal includes $1,528,700 to be refinanced under refunding credit of Dec. 


? The collecting agency has reported that reamortization is under consideration for a part of the 
credits on which this amount is overdue, 

10 The collecting a; has reported that reamortization is under consideration for the credits 
on which this amount is overdue. 3 

u The collecting agency has reported that a moratorium is being considered for the credits on 
which this amount is overdue. Z 

13 Foreign currency repayments due in July 1965 were tendered in the amounts of 750 (old 
dinars per dollar. These foreign currency are valued in the basic tables of pt. 1 at 1,000 (old, 
dinars per dollar, the rate officially prevailing for N Boe e in Yugoslavia from Jul: 
through July 26, 1965, when the par rate was changed 12,500 (oid) dinars per dollar (see in- 
ternational Financial News Survey, vol. XVII, ig and 265). The amounts reported here as 
underpaid represent the dollar equivalents of the units which would be sufficient to bring te re- 
payment rate to 1,000 (old) dinars per dollar. See also the discussion in the section Exchange 
2 in the accompanying explanatory note. 


Note: For important qualifications affecting this table, see explanatory note. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I may 
just make reference to some of these 
countries, because I think it would be of 
interest to the assembled membership. 

One of them is Cuba. Cuba owes us 
in our money $23,550,000. Yet Cuba, to 
the extent of whatever short-term dol- 
lars it holds, can turn them in to us and 
get gold for that money. It seems to me 
that this is patently ridiculous. 

Czechoslovakia, one of the countries 
which has been supplying a major 
amount of supplies and equipment going 
into North Vietnam, which are being 
used in that war against our own peo- 
ple, owes us—and this is only since World 
War II—$4.3 million. Is there any point 
in having Czechoslovakia turn in what- 
ever short-term dollars she holds to us 
and obtain gold from us at the same 
time she is shipping supplies and equip- 
ment into Vietnam and using this money 
for the purpose of shooting down our 
own people? It does not make any sense 
to me. 

Haiti, Hungary, Indonesia, the Soviet 
Union, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia, all of these countries are 
overdue on debts that they owe us from 
World War II and since then, and yet 
they are still entitled to get our gold 
for any short-term dollar holdings they 
may have. 

There are many others. 

So much for World War II and sub- 
sequent debts. What about World War I? 
There is a prevalent myth concerning 
these debts that they are somehow un- 
touchable. Most debtors to the United 
States have acknowledged the validity 
of these debts, and, as far as I know, most 
of those countries, even today, are will- 
ing to admit these debts are due and 
owing. Some history is helpful in under- 
standing the background of the World 
War I debts. 

In this connection, I would like to start 
with the Hoover moratorium and read 
into the Record a very brief memoran- 
dum prepared by the Economics Division 
of the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service: 

To: The Honorable PETER H. DOMINICK, 

From: Economics Division. 

Subject: “Hoover Moratorium” on servicing 
World War I indebtedness, 

The Hoover Moratorium on servicing Allied 
World War I debts to the United States was 
the result of a chain of factors originating in 
the Great Depression of the 1930’s. That 
period of economic crisis seriously affected all 
nations, whether they were creditors or debt- 
ors. Its impact was especially serious in Ger- 
many which had barely recovered from the 
runaway inflation and financial collapse of 
1923 and was, in addition, burdened by the 
obligation of making reparation payments 
to the European Allies. 

In these circumstances the reparation bur- 
den became almost impossible to bear, and 
Germany, in early 1931, ceaselessly tried to 
impress upon the Allies that their insistence 
on the continued reparation payments would 
spell an end to Germany's economic viability 
and result in her total economic collapse, On 
the other hand, there did not appear to be 
much chance that the Allies would be willing 
to compromise on the issue of reparations 
unless the United States were willing to 
modify its claims in the sphere of Allied debts 
to the United States. 

The United States, in its turn, was inter- 
ested in maintaining the health of the Ger- 
man economy, especially because its collapse 
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would endanger some $5,250 million in Amer- 
ican short- and long-term loans to Germany. 
Prompted by this situation and by a direct 
request made by the German President von 
Hindenburg, President Hoover, in June 1931, 
proposed that a one-year moratorium be 
declared on all inter-governmental obliga- 
tions, reparations as well as inter-Allied 
debts. 

The U.S. Congress authorized the mora- 
torium with a Joint Resolution (Pub. Res. 
5, 72d Congress, ist session; 47 Stat. 3; copy 
enclosed), and moratorium agreements with 
most debtor nations were signed in May and 
June 1932. They provided for a suspension 
of all payments due to the United States 
during fiscal year 1932, and their repayment 
in ten equal annuities bearing a 4-percent 
rate, beginning in fiscal year 1934. The Reso- 
lution also underscored the interdependence 
of Allied debts to the United States and 
Allied claims on their debtors (sec. 3), and 
emphasized the absolute opposition of the 
Congress to any cancellation or reduction of 
the Allied indebtedness to the United States 
(sec. 5). 

After the expiration of the one-year mora- 
torium, most debtor nations did not resume 
making any payments, and of those that did, 
only Finland has been servicing its debt in 
accordance with the consolidation and mora- 
torium agreements. 


That is signed by Vladimir N. Preqelj, 
analyst in international trade and 
finance, of the Library of Congress. 

I call the Senate’s attention to the 
joint resolution of Congress which estab- 
lished the moratorium. That resolution 
spells out the payment provisions ex- 
pected from those countries by Congress. 
I call especial attention to section 5, 
which reads as follows: 


Sec. 5. It is hereby expressly declared to 
be against the policy of Congress that any 
of the indebtedness of foreign countries to 
the United States should be in any manner 
canceled or reduced; and nothing in this 
joint resolution shall be construed as in- 
dicating a contrary policy, or as implying 
that favorable consideration will be given 
at any time to a change in the policy hereby 
declared. 

Approved, December 23, 1931. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Chapter 5] 

Joint resolution to authorize the postpone- 
ment of amounts payable to the United 
States from foreign governments during 
the fiscal year 1932, and their repayment 
5 — a ten-year period beginning July 1. 
193 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That in the case of 
each of the following countries: Austria, 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 

Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 

Rumania, and Yugoslavia, the Secretary of 

the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 

dent, is authorized to make, on behalf of the 

United States, an agreement with the gov- 

ernment of such country to postpone the 

payment of any amount payable during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, by such 
country to the United States in respect of 
its bonded indebtedness to the United States, 
except that in the case of Germany the 
agreement shall relate only to amounts pay- 
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able by Germany to the United States dur- 
ing such fiscal year in respect of the costs 
of the Army of Occupation. 

Sec. 2. Each such agreement on behalf of 
the United States shall provide for the pay- 
ment of the postponed amounts, with inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per centum per annum 
beginning July 1, 1933, in ten equal annui- 
ties, the first to be paid during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1933, and one during 
each of the nine fiscal years following, each 
annuity to be payable in one or more 
installments. 

Sec. 3. No such agreement shall be made 
with the government of any country unless 
it appears to the satisfaction of the President 
that such government has made, or has given 
satisfactory assurances of willingness and 
readiness to make, with the government of 
each of the other countries indebted to such 
country in respect of war, relief, or repara- 
tion debts, an agreement in respect of such 
debt substantially similar to the agreement 
authorized by this joint resolution to be 
made with the government of such creditor 
country on behalf of the United States. 

Src. 4. Each agreement authorized by this 
joint resolution shall be made so that pay- 
ments of annuities under such agreement 
shall, unless otherwise provided in the agree- 
ment (1) be in accordance with the provi- 
sions contained in the agreement made with 
the government of such country under which 
the payment to be postponed is payable, and 
(2) be subject to the same terms and condi- 
tions as payments under such original agree- 
ment, 

Sec. 5. It is hereby expressly declared to be 
against the policy of Congress that any of 
the indebtedness of foreign countries to the 
United States should be in any manner can- 
celled or reduced; and nothing in this joint 
resolution shall be construed as indicating a 
contrary policy, or as implying that favor- 
able consideration will be given at any time 
to a change in the policy hereby declared. 

Approved, December 23, 1931. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, that is 
pretty clear. To make certain of it, I also 
have a memorandum sent to me by the 
Treasury, which explains the Treasury 
position on both World War I and World 
War II debts, as well as other collateral 
matters. This memorandum makes it 
equally clear that the United States has 
never recognized that there was any con- 
nection between World War I obligations 
and the debtor nations’ reparation claims 
against Germany. In my judgment, this 
Memorandum reaffirms the fact that 
there is no legal reason why the United 
States has failed to press its claim for 
payment of World War I debts; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum from the Treasury Department to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C.] 

GOLD LOSSES AND DEBT REPAYMENT 
REPAYMENT OF WORLD WAR I AND II DEBT 
In its effort to halt the loss of gold the 

Administration has given special attention to 
the potential contribution of debt repay- 
ment. Virtually all of the loan agreements 
and settlements made with foreign countries 
since the beginning of World War II estab- 
lished fixed amortization schedules which 
call for regular payments over a period of 
years. We expect both principal and interest 
on post-World War II obligations to be paid 
in accordance with these schedules, and with 
relatively few exceptions these payments are 
being made, Receipts from such scheduled 
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debt repayments amounted to more than 
$800 million in 1966. Only in a few cases has 
it become impossible for debtor nations to 
meet scheduled payments, making it neces- 
Sary to negotiate a rescheduling of the ob- 
ligation. Some of the loan agreements pro- 
vide for postponing payments under certain 
circumstances. Where disputes arise resulting 
in payment delays, efforts are made to reach 
agreement in order that payments may be 
resumed, There have been a few instances, 
notably in the case of the Republic of China 
and the USSR, where it has not yet been pos- 
sible to reach agreement involving compre- 
hensive settlement of World War II Lend- 
Lease and related accounts. (The USSR is 
making payments on Lend-Lease items which 
were in production or storage in the United 
States before V-J Day.) 

The United States has encouraged the gov- 
ernments of nations which are in a strong 
financial position to make payments in ad- 
vance of the scheduled due dates and since 
1959 advance repayments of nearly $3 billion 
have been collected. Several countries, among 
them Germany, Italy and Sweden have now 
prepaid all or nearly all of their World War 
II and postwar debt obligations to the United 
States. 

The situation is different with respect to 
World War I debts. Most governments ful- 
filled their commitments under their World 
War I debt agreements until the depression. 
Debtor governments stopped making pay- 
ments in 1932, following the expiration of 
the one-year moratorium on debts owed to 
the United States negotiated by President 
Hoover in an effort to mitigate the effect of 
these debt obligations on Europe’s economic 
health, Although some countries made token 
payments until the beginning of World War 
II, Finland is the only country which is pres- 
ently meeting its obligations in full. 

While the countries which have large World 
War I obligations to the United States have 
never denied the juridical validity of their 
debts, there is a view widely accepted among 
them that the payment of these debts should 
be dependent on reparation payments by 
Germany. Resolution of the problem of gov- 
ernmental claims against Germany arising 
out of World War I was deferred “until a 
final general settlement of this matter” by 
the London Agreement of 1953, to which the 
United States is a party. 

The Government of the United States has 
never recognized that there was any con- 
nection between the World War I obligations 
of those countries and their reparations 
claims on Germany. While the London Agree- 
ment would not prevent the United States 
from raising, on a bilateral basis, the question 
of payment of any of the debtor countries’ 
World War I obligations (except in the case 
of Germany), it must be recognized that any 
effort on the part of the United States to 
collect these obligations would undoubtedly 
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raise the problem of German World War I 
reparations. From the practical viewpoint, 
therefore, there does not seem to be any pos- 
sibility of reaching an agreement on repay- 
ment in the absence of an over-all settlement 
of the World War I reparations problem, with 
its wide-ranging political ramifications. 


FRENCH DEBT 


The French hold to the generally prevail- 
ing view with regard to their debts to the 
United States. They not only have been sery- 
icing debts incurred after World War II regu- 
larly but have paid more than $880 million 
in advance of the due date. As of June 30, 
1967 France’s obligations to the United States 
(excluding World War I debts) were roughly 
$300 million. 

The World War I indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment of France due and unpaid as of June 
30, 1967 was $5,077 million, including $2,091 
million of the principal sum and $2,986 mil- 
lion on interest arrearages, Unmatured prin- 
cipal was $1,773 million. No payments have 
been made since 1931. The total obligation 
which might be said to have been outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1967, including both matured 
and unmatured principal and interest ar- 
rearages to that date, was $6,850 million. 

The French Government has never con- 
tested the juridical validity of its obligation 
to the United States growing out of World 
War I. Within the framework of international 
law, it is clear that this obligation is not 
conditioned upon France’s receipt of Ger- 
man reparation payments, and the highest 
Officials of our Government have consistently 
denied any such relationship. The argument 
has been made, however, that there is a di- 
rect connection between the French World 
War I obligation to the United States and the 
receipt of German reparation payments. 
When the French Chamber of Deputies au- 
thorized the ratification of the 1926 agree- 
ment on funding the World War I debt to 
the United States, it also passed, as a sepa- 
rate action, not affecting the validity of the 
unconditional ratification, a resolution stat- 
ing that the French debt to the United 
States was to be paid “exclusively by the 
sums that Germany shall pay France.” Fur- 
thermore, that body passed a resolution on 
December 14, 1932, deferring payment of the 
installment due to be paid to the United 
States the following day and inviting the 
convocation of a general conference with 
Great Britain and other debtors for the pur- 
pose of adjusting all international obliga- 
tions and putting an end to all international 
transfers for which there was no compensat- 
ing transaction. 

UNITED STATES GOLD POLICY 

The established policy of the United States 
is to buy and sell gold to foreign governments 
and monetary authorities for legitimate 
monetary purposes at the fixed price of $35 
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per ounce. This policy provides the founda- 
tion for the international position of the 
dollar and the maintenance of its value in 
world markets. The stability of the dollar 
and its convertibility into gold at the fixed 
price has also resulted in its widespread use 
as a world trading currency and as the prin- 
cipal currency held along with gold in re- 
serves of other countries. Any restriction on 
the convertibility of the dollar for monetary 
purposes or change in its value in terms of 
gold would create serious difficulties in world 
financial and exchange markets and conse- 
quently undermine the stability of the entire 
world monetary system. 

If the United States placed conditions on 
its willingness to sell gold to a foreign mone- 
tary authority, however merited the condi- 
tion might seem in an indvidual instance, 
the result would be to make the dollar only 
a partially convertible currency. This would 
inevitably shake confidence in its continued 
convertibility for other purposes at a fixed 
price, and it would no longer be considered, 
by the bulk of the world, to be “as good as 
gold.” Thus the decision to convert dollars 
into gold has to remain that of the monetary 
authority concerned, each of which should 
be fully aware of the responsibility it shares 
in maintaining an effective and stable inter- 
national payments system within the frame- 
work of international monetary cooperation. 

The accumulation of dollar balances by 
foreigners and thus their ability to buy gold 
is a consequence of our balance of payments 
deficits. The best way to stop gold losses by 
the United States is, therefore, to have both 
deficit and surplus countries get back into 
balance of payments equilibrium. This is the 
course of action which the United States 
is pursuing, both in formulating its own pol- 
icies and in the framework of international 
cooperation. President Johnson, in his New 
Year's Day Message to the Nation on the bal- 
ance of payments, made the position clear. 
He said: 

“The time has come for decisive action 
designed to bring our balance of payments 
to—or close to—equilibrium in the year 
ahead. 

“The need for action is a national and 
international responsibility of the highest 
priority.” 

FEBRUARY 12, 1968. 


Mr. DOMINICK. It would be helpful, 
I believe, if a precise list of the coun- 
tries which owe us money on World War 
I debts be placed in the Recor at this 
point, so that we can see just whom we 
are talking about. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that such a list be printed. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES ARISING FROM WORLD WAR | AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


Original Interest throu; Cumulative payments Unmatured Principal and 
indebtedness June 30, 196 Total Total outstanding principal interest due 
Principal Interest and unpaid 
$11, 959, 917. 49 $28, 275 070. 35 $40, 546, 987. 84 NN. E NA so, e eee eee $40, 546, 970. 35 
26, 843, 148. 66 58, 93 26, 887, 207. Ds eA E 6, 024, 539. 90 $882, 626. 31 25, 141, 913. 28 
419, 837, 630. 37 318, 844 220. a 738, 772, 350, 84 19, 157,630.37 833. 033, 642, 87 688, 531,077.60 197,580,000. 00 488, 951; 077. 60 
00 12, 286, 751. 58 10, 000, 000. 00 SORE TOL. DS su ˙¹ mm cava dbkabs poaeul on; abe TERS SE 
185, 071; 023. 67 111; 060, 093. 7 296, 131, 116.24 19, 829, 914. 17 304, 178, 09 275, 997, 023. 98 86, 355, 000. 00 189, 642, 023. 98 
16, 466, 012. 87 21; 869, 780. 01 n 1.248, 432. 07 37, 087, 360. 81 9, 007, 000, 00 28, 080, 360. 81 
8, 999, 999. 11) 476, 565. 96 20, 476, 565, 93 4, 292, 999.97 11, 476, 565. 96 4. ia 000. 00 A707 000 DO) 52a. anette teen 
4,089,689, 588.18 3, 246, 978, 853.39 7,336, 668, 441.57 226, 039,588.18 260, 036, 302. 82 550.57 1,772, 868,667.43 5,077,723, 883. 14 
4, 802, 181, 641. 6, 980, 131,958.11 11; 782, 313,599.67 434, 181, 641. , 590, 672, 656. 18 9, 157, is 2 4 2, 433, 000, 000. 00 7, 324, 459. 301.93 
3 34, 319, 843. 67 , 230, 509. 84 37.550. 353, 51 983, 922. 67 3, 143, 133. 34 3.423. 2 21, 205, 921. 00 2.21 17.375. 50 
1, 982, 555. 2,775, 445. 76 4, 758, 001. 26 73,995. 50 924, 26 3333 5 HE 1, 095, 545. 00 -po 
2, 042, 364, 319. 28 339, 839, 470, 22 2,382, 203. 789, 50 37, 464, 319. 28 63, 365, 560. 2, 281, 373, 909. 34 1,168,900, 000. 00 1, 112! 473, 909: 34 
6, 888, 664. 20 9, 250, 660. 91 16, 139, 325.11 9.200. 00 752, 349, 07 15, 377, 776, 04 3, 801, 800. 00 11.575, 976. 04 
26, 000. 00 10, 471, 56 36, 471. 56 26, 000, 00 BO AT BG ets os khan os Ces haan sweeten n E ea NE 
6, 432, 465. 00 8,612, 114. 16 51, 044, 579. 16 234, 783. 00 1, 003, 173. 58 13, 806, 622. 58 3, 487, 367. 00 10, 319, 255. 58 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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PART I.—1NDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS—Continued 
INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES ARISING FROM WORLD WAR | AS OF JUNE 30, 1967—Continued 


Criginal intone 9 435 h Cumulative payments Unmatured Principal and 
indebtedness June 3 Total Total outstanding principal interest due 
Principal Interest and unpaid 
$141, 950, 36 $26, 625. s $168, 575. 84 $141, 950. 36 e e 
207,344. 297. 37 279, 443.787 38 486, 787,761.75 ** ry 297. 15 21, 359, 000. 18 $464,141, 464. 20 $115, 807, 000. 00 8348, 334, 464. 20 
389. 192 51, 261, 664, 70 119, 620, 857, 15 498, 632. 02 +292, 375. 20 114, 829, 849.93. 31, 923, 000. 00 82, 906, 849. 93 
192, 601, 297. 37 476,089. 679. 51 668, 690, 976. 88 aE T- £ 8, 750,311. 88 A. ep ERE RA 659, 940, 665. 00 
63,577, 712.55 25, 825, 277.92 „ 402, 990. 47 ee 712, 55 636, 059. 14 86, 814, 218. 78 35, 389, 000, 00 51, 425, 218. 78 
12, 195, 087,259.92 11, 917, 685, 236.41 24. 112, 772, 496.33 761, 037, 272. 49 1,998,880,514.14 21, 352, 854,709, 70 5,886,009,926.74 15, 466, 844, 782. 96 


1 The Federal Re his of corner has recognized liability 


3 Includes $13, 155 921 refunded by the agreement of May 28, 
by Congress Nov, 8. | 


Mr. DOMINICK. Among others, start- 
ing at the beginning, this list in- 
cludes Austria, Armenia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, a large number of nations, some 
of which now have different boundaries, 
but still recognize their obligations, and 
a great many of which have the same 
boundaries and still recognize their obli- 
gations, but have thus far refused to pay 
usa 

The total amount due us and unpaid 
is over $15.4 billion. 

I think it is finally time to realize that 
we have a little crisis of our own going 
in the United States. I think it is time we 
end our role as the world's pool for bad 
debts. The gold pools are in London, 
Paris, and Zurich—the bad debt pool 
seems to be in Washington and we are 
supporting this pool singlehandedly. 

Admittedly, there are countries who 
are draining our gold who owe us noth- 
ing. My amendment will not affect that 
problem. But, by adopting this amend- 
ment we will have fulfilled an obligation 
to the taxpayers who just cannot under- 
stand why we let our gold be drained by 
countries who do not choose to first pay 
their overdue obligations to the United 
States. 

At the rate our gold is being drained 
away we will soon be out of gold and will 
then be unable to exchange any dollars 
for gold with or without restrictions. 
What does the Treasury plan to pay for 
dollars when our gold reserves are en- 
tirely exhausted? I have been asking this 
question repeatedly over the past several 
days and have yet to receive a satisfac- 
tory answer. I will ask it again, What are 
we going to exchange for dollars when 
our gold reserves are exhausted? We will 
either be forced to end the foreign con- 
vertibility of dollars for gold or we will 
have to obtain a new source of supply of 
gold at substantially increased prices. 
We have heard time and time again dur- 
ing this debate the argument that, if we 
will only release our gold cover, the run 
on our gold reserves will soon end. 

Newspaper reports this morning indi- 
cate quite the opposite. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “Gold Demand Nears 
Record in London,” written by Alfred 
Friendly and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning, March 14, 1968, 
and an article entitled “Rush for Gold 
Is Intensified in Europe—Italy Denies 
Ending Her Role With Pool,” published 
ae New York Times of March 14, 


1 made available for educational exchange programs with Finland pur- 


Interest 
5 The inde 


for securities falling due between 


7 Excludes payment of 
1964. The agreement was ratified 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Goto DEMAND NEARS RECORD IN LONDON 
(By Alfred Friendly) 


LonDON, March 13.—Demand for gold, lead- 
ing to almost frenzied trading, rose today to 
one of the highest levels in the history of 
the London gold market, 

Similarly furious trading took place in 
Paris, and was reflected as well in Zurich, 
Frankfurt and Brussels exchanges. 

Some London dealers reported a larger 
turnover than last Friday, when it is said to 
have approached 100 tons, or about one 
month’s production for the non-Communist 
world, 

London is the world’s focal point for heavy 
purchases of gold. The price is set each day 
at a meeting of five leading dealers in bul- 
lion. The amount of traffic at that meeting is 
a closely guarded secret, but close estimates 
of the activity can be gleaned from sources 
within the business. 

In one of the highest estimates of today’s 
transactions, The Times of London said to- 
day's demand was between 100 and 200 tons. 
At the peak of last fall's rush for gold, the 
previous most active period, about 100 tons 
was being sold a day on the London market. 

The vast purchases, 10 to 20 times the 
normal rate, demonstrated that the would-be 
reassuring statement Sunday from Basel, 
Switzerland, by the seven nations supporting 
the London gold pool had been unavailing. 
The gold pool nations pledged to support 
the present $35-an-ounce price. 

Other factors affecting the gold market, at 
least temporarily, were reports that both 
Italy and Belgium had withdrawn from the 
pool. The central banks of the two countries 
denied the rumors categorically and officially. 

Some London dealers said trading ap- 
proached “pandemonium” and others that 
they had to shut off their teletype machines 
for periods while they dealt with orders on 
hand. Some dealers reportedly took the un- 
precedented step of turning away small- 
order customers. 

Observers here seemed unanimous on the 
point that only a statement by the pool- 
supporting members pledging their entire 
$25 billion of gold reserves to the pool, or 
else an American gesture to correct its inter- 


national payments deficit, would stop the 


speculative drive. 

These observers already took for granted 
that the United States would enact legisla- 
tion freeing the “gold cover” reserves. 

{In Washington, the bill to free $10.4 bil- 
lion in U.S. reserves passed a Senate test. 
Story on Page C8.] 

The overwhelming share of the buying ob- 
viously was not done by the usual middle- 
men who “retail” their purchases in small 
bits to small hoarders in Asia, India, the 
Middle East and even France. Rather, it was 


edness of Nicara; 
¢ Excludes claim corde 0 
$100,000 on June 14, 1940, as a token of 
£ Principally proceeds from ‘liquidation of Russian assets in the 


—— from Dec. 15, 1932, to June 15, 1937, were paid in pengo equivalent. 
t pua was canceled pursuant to the agreement of Apr. 14, 1938. 


$1,813,428.69 dated Dec, 15, 1929, tant 
nited States. 


the “big fellows’—skeptical of U.S. ability 
to maintain the parity of $35.20 to the ounce 
and to cut its payments deficit—who were 
converting more of their holdings into gold. 

The dollar price of gold this morning at 
its daily ceremonial “fixing” around the 
green baize table in N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons’ conference room was $35.19%4, just 
within the official ceiling. But by afternoon, 
prices were at the 7-year peak of $35.25. 

The effects spread like ripples, or rather 
waves, in a pool. Silver rose by the abnormal 
amount of 15 cents to a record $2.37%4 an 
ounce. 

British sterling, becoming suspect as a 
currency per se and associated by some trad- 
ers with the dollar, fell to $2.39%6. The dis- 
count on it for delivery three months in the 
future rose to a record 7 cents. 

On the heels of gold sales of 40 or more 
tons daily last week, and something of the 
same continuing this week despite the Basel 
statement, the consensus of analysts was 
that about $500 million in gold was being 
drained into private hands every week. Ac- 
cordingly, action of some kind or other was 
thought inescapable. 

In an editorial Thursday, the Financial 
Times of London will say that U.S. “congres- 
sional approval of a tax increase would do 
more than any number of statements to save 
the situation.” 

A mere presidential reiteration to defend 
the gold price, or even by a powerful group 
of international bankers will not be suffi- 
cient, the authoritative newspaper argues: 
“There are simply too many loose dollars 
floating about and until there is some defi- 
nite sign that the supply will be curtailed 
speculation will go on.” 

Several factors contributed to the pres- 
sure against sterling. There is probably a gen- 
eral feeling by investors seeking protection 
against parity changes that it would be pru- 
dent to get out of all currencies that are, or 
could be, suspect. Also, there was reported to 
be considerable selling of sterling with which 
to buy dollars—with which to buy gold. 

The very bad showing of Britain’s pay- 
ments balance, expected but always some- 
thing of a shock when appearing in official 
statistics as it did today, and the doubled 
trade deficit for February, also expected but 
also announced officially today contributed to 
the general distrust. [Story on Page C9.] 

Also, at least in speculators’ circles, talk 
of a second devaluation continues. Naturally, 
the price of the pound in terms of gold would 
shift if the dollar parity were changed. But it 
is unlikely that even if Britain wanted to, it 
could get away with further devaluation 
against other currencies. The affected na- 
tions would simply follow suit, devaluing to 
match. 

A weakening of the pound, on the other 
hand, could have an extremely adverse ef- 
fect on the dollar, Some observers think that 
if another run on the pound should develop, 
the dollar could not survive it. 
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GoLD SALES Ser Mark on Paris BOURSE 
(By Donald H. Louchheim) 


Paris, March 13—Gold fever reached a new 
high here today, topping the record set last 
December after the devaluation of the Brit- 
ish pound. 

Buyers on the Paris Bourse bid for gold 
at the rate of more than a ton a minute dur- 
ing a frantic quarter-hour session this after- 
noon, 

The volume rose to just under $20 million, 
compared with about $13 million yesterday. 
The new record was about $3 million higher 
than the previous one, set Dec. 15 at the peak 
of the first gold rush. 

Prices also jumped sharply today, up $6 
for an ingot and $50 for a 12.5 kilogram bar. 

The current gold rush began two weeks 
ago, fed by fresh rumors of a change in the 
existing monetary system which pegs the 
price of gold at $35 an ounce, The heavy buy- 
ing today was partly the result of reports 
from Switzerland, later denied in Rome, that 
Italy was withdrawing from the seven- na- 
tion gold pool which supports the fixed price 
of gold. 

The new gold fever has burned higher in 
Paris than in other European capitals. This 
is primarily because gold hoarding is a way 
of life in this country. Some estimates put 
private French gold hoardings at up to $6 
billion, the largest in the world and equal 
to half of the gold in Fort Knox. 

Gold is now the number one topic of con- 
versation in this capital. Despite official as- 
surances from the United States and Euro- 
pean central bankers that the existing sys- 
tem will be maintained, there is a conyic- 
tion that the price will go up. 

This has not only influenced speculators 
and bankers. It also has infected the man 
on the street. In cafes today, people explain 
how they have bought a $20 gold piece or 
scraped up enough money to purchase an in- 
got (about $1140). Others say they wish 
they, too, could buy some gold before the 
price doubles. 

It is this mass psychology that has trig- 
gered the Paris gold rush. The big buyers 
operate through Swiss or other brokers, 
drawing on the London bullion market 
where they get a better price. The Paris 
market is essentially for the little fellow, 
and the biggest turnover is in coins, 

In the trading today, 35,000 gold Napoleons 
were purchased, at a price of almost $11 
each. The actual gold content of the Napo- 
leon, however, is only about $9.40, so pur- 
chasers are paying 15 per cent premiums for 
their small pieces of gold. 


RUSH For GOLD Is INTENSIFIED IN EvROPE— 
IraLy Denres ENpING HER ROLE WITH 
Poot: LONDON METAL SALES SOAR TO MORE 
THAN 100 Tons—U.S. ACTION AWAITED 


(The gold rush intensified in Europe yes- 
terday as uncertainty over the future value 
of the United States dollar spread across the 
Continent. There were these developments: ) 

LONDON.—The speculative surge sent pur- 
chases on the London gold market, the main 
trading center, to more than 100 tons, valued 
at about $100.12-million, compared with a 
normal daily flow of three to five tons. The 
gold flowed from the reserves of the members 
of the London gold pool which offers gold for 
sale whenever the demand threatens to force 
the free-market price above the $35 an ounce 
at which gold is pegged. In the two weeks 
since the gold rush began, the seven-nation 
pool has poured out gold with a total value 
approaching $500-million. 

Rome.—Authoritative sources denied that 
Italy had made a special arrangement with 
the United States that would be tantamount 
to Italian withdrawal from the gold pool, 
Rumors to the effect that such an arrange- 
ment had been made fed the gold-buying 
frenzy on the Continent yesterday. According 
to the rumors, Italy had arranged to recoup 
its gold-pool losses by purchasing gold from 
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the United States in exchange for the dol- 
lars it received in supplying gold to the pool. 

Brusse_s,—Highly placed banking sources 
declared that Belgium remained in the pool, 
contrary to rumors that it also had defected. 

New Yorx.—Leading bankers said they ex- 
pected the Federal Reserve, the nation’s cen- 
tral bank, to make a dramatic move to raise 
interest rates in a bid to halt the speculation 
against the dollar. An increase, it was said, 
would pull large amounts of money into the 
United States and ease the nation’s balance- 
of-payments deficit. The deficit has caused 
an outflow of gold to pay debts to nations 
and an additional outflow to support gold- 
pool operations, 


SENATE REJECTS PROPOSAL To RETAIN 12.5% 
COVER— MARGIN Is Five VOTES 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, March 13,—Delaying tactics 
by Western Republicans held up Senate ac- 
tion today on legislation to remove the na- 
tion’s gold cover. 

The leadership planned voting on amend- 
ments tomorrow, however, and hoped for 
passage of the bill by the end of the week. 

There were a few warnings, principally 
by Senator Charles H. Percy, Republican of 
Illinois, that delay on the bill could in- 
tensify the present gold rush in Europe. 

But Senators Gordon Allott and Peter H. 
Dominick, Colorado Republicans, said ex- 
tended discussion” of the measure was nec- 
essary “in order to alert the public to the 
grave dangers involved” in removing the 
gold cover, 

In today’s only vote, the Senate rejected 
be a 44-to-40 vote an amendment by Sena- 
tors Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, and 
John G. Tower, Republican of Texas, to 
reduce the present legal requirement of 25 
per cent gold behind the currency to 121% 
per cent. 

After the vote, Senator Allott took the 
floor for two and one-half hours, with only 
one or two other Senators present most of 
the time. He vigorously opposed the bill, and 
also offered an amendment to limit the 
growth in the currency to 4 per cent a year. 

As it became clear that the Westerners 
were determined to have their say, the lead- 
ership abandoned hope for passage today and 
the Senate adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 

However, Senator Mike Mansfield, Demo- 
crat of Montana, the majority leader, told the 
Senate there would definitely be voting 
tomorrow. 

The bill would free about $10.5-billion of 
the nation’s gold stock, now tied up as 
backing for the domestic currency, for sale 
to foreign countries. 

The Administration fears that extended 
delay could add to fears of foreigners that the 
United States would stop selling gold at $35 
an ounce—a fear that is already contributing 
to the gold rush. 

A half-dozen amendments are still pend- 
ing, and Senator Dominick indicated his in- 
tention to obtain a roll-call vote on at least 
four of them, with associated debate. 

However, he denied to a reporter that he 
and his colleagues planned a filibuster, 
though he said final action on the bill could 
be delayed until next week. 

Senator Percy, backed by Senator Jacob K. 
Javits, Republican of New York, demanded 
that the Administration immediately work 
out with Congress a plan of expenditure re- 
ductions, in return for which Congress 
should quickly pass the requested income 
tax surcharge. 

Both said the gold cover legislation 
must be passed quickly “as a matter of 
urgency.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Reports indicate that 
the run will continue and can only be 
alleviated by the correction of our bal- 
ance of payments and bringing into bal- 
ance our domestic budget. I believe this 
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amendment will help substantially in 
accomplishing the former, and it would 
also help if, as I have suggested along 
with many others, we withdrew many of 
our military personnel from Europe. 

Unless we take both these steps, I pre- 
dict that this administration will be 
forced into an embargo on gold or a com- 
5 loss of gold within a very short 

e. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator has called attention to the near 
panic in Europe as far as gold is con- 
cerned and the lack of confidence of for- 
eign countries in the American Govern- 
ment for failing to take steps to deal 
with our own fiscal problems here at 
home. 

I can understand that lack of confi- 
dence, because this afternoon the Com- 
mittee on Finance, by a vote of 9 to 8, re- 
jected a proposal to roll back spending by 
$8 billion and increase taxes by 10 per- 
cent. 

I offered the administration’s 10-per- 
cent tax proposal together with a manda- 
tory reduction of $8 billion. I was shocked 
when only two members of the Presi- 
dent’s party voted for that package. 

Later the administration’s proposal 
was offered to increase taxes 10 percent 
across the board with no expenditure re- 
duction, and on that vote three mem- 
bers of the President’s party voted yea. 

This shows there will not be a tax bill 
enacted this year unless there is ex- 
penditure control, and we shall not ob- 
tain any reduction in expenditures un- 
less we can get some help from the ad- 
ministration in power—an administra- 
tion which by all means should be stand- 
ing up and taking some responsibility. 

I regret to say that this morning when 
testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, speaking on behalf of the adminis- 
tration, expressed strong opposition to 
attaching his own 10-percent tax bill 
coupled with the $8-billion expenditure 
reduction proposal to the excise tax bill. 
That is why so many people in this coun- 
try and abroad doubt the sincerity of the 
President of the United States and think 
he is making nothing but a political 
speech, trying to picture himself as a 
Texas conservative when in reality he 
is still the greatest spender that has ever 
been in the White House. 

He has not faced up to the hard polit- 
ical decisions which must be made. He 
has refused to back up his statements. I 
must admit that both the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the President have 
made many eloquent speeches in favor 
of fiscal responsibility, but when the 
chips are down they do not vote for it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I was going to point 
out in my speech that the run will con- 
tinue on our gold and can only be al- 
leviated, if I may say so, by the correc- 
tion of our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion and by bringing into balance our 
domestic budget which is what the Sen- 
ator from Delaware was pointing out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Lest 
there be any misunderstanding, another 
effort will be made on the floor to do the 
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job which I think should have been done 
in the Finance Committee. If this next 
effort fails on the floor, I shall be in- 
clined to agree with the suggestion made 
in the cloakroom the other day—maybe 
in jest, but which had a lot of substance. 

It was suggested in the cloakroom that 
if this administration continues to drift, 
doing nothing to correct our fiscal prob- 
lems at home, and if it reaches the point 
where it will have to devalue the dollar, 
we should then place President Johnson’s 
picture on the dollar. Then the retired 
people, the housewives, and others, when 
spending a dollar, will have a constant 
reminder as to who is responsible for the 
dwindling purchase power of their 
money. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I hope we do not get 
to that particular impasse. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
not, but we are getting close. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, among 
other things my amendment can have a 
favorable effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. We have got to do something 
about this problem and do it rapidly if 
we are going to save any of our gold, 
either to back our dollar or to make 
whatever national reserve purchases we 
may need. 

One of the conclusive and concrete 
things we can do is to agree to the 
amendment. Another thing is to bring 
the troops back from Europe. 

I have discussed this matter over and 
over again. I joined with the distin- 
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guished majority leader in the Mansfield 
resolution to accomplish this purpose. 
We have not had any results, except 
that we have had about 38,000 brought 
back. However, over 300,000 are still 
there. It seems to me to be ridiculous. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the Senator. I am per- 
suaded a great deal by the logic of the 
arguments he has made. 

Can the Senator think of any immedi- 
ate action other than the passage of a 
major tax bill by Congress that would 
do more to restore the integrity of the 
dollar than the immediate recall of a 
substantial number of troops from our 
military forces overseas? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I can think of noth- 
ing that would be more immediate or 
more dramatic in emphasizing what we 
need to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
sure that the Senator from Maryland, 
when he was talking about overseas 
forces, meant forces from Europe. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I did 
not intend to lead the Senator into the 
pros and cons of the situation in Viet- 
nam. I meant strictly overseas. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator may 
mean overseas, but I am talking about 
Europe. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator will agree 
that we would strengthen the integrity 
of the dollar, regardless of where the 
troops might come from. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Any reduction we 
make along that line would help to cor- 
rect the situation, regardless of where 
the troops were stationed. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I assume 
that the Senator, in answering the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland, 
meant that the consideration of troop 
withdrawal would be secondary to the 
Senator’s present proposal and not take 
the place of it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We can do that in the pending bill 
and have an immediate impact on the 
situation. We are not trying to do any- 
thing which would be detrimental to any 
other country in particular. Unless we 
take both steps, I predict that this ad- 
ministration is going to be forced into 
an embargo on gold, or it is going to be 
forced into a complete loss of gold in a 
very short time, and the people of our 
country should understand that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tabulation furnished me by 
the Treasury Department showing which 
countries have been purchasing our gold 
over the past 3 years be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. NET MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1967 
[In millions of dollars at $35 per fine troy ounce. Negative figures re present net sales by the United States; positive figures, net purchases } 


Area and country Ist 2d 


3d 4th 


Total 


Area and country Ist 2d 3d 4th Total 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Western Europe: 
Greece. +19.0 —0.1 —1.4 
Ireland =1.9 AA pog y 
Italy —85. 0 =o =e 
Switzerland —30. 0 — —2.3 
. 0 TTT . ͤ v0 —1.3 
United Kingdom —878.5 —21. 1 21.3 
Yugoslavia... . —3. 1 —1 —.1 
Subtotal —979.7 =} = 6 
—!. . accuussabew +150. 0 
—22. 2 —28. 4 
Latin America: 
.. „„ —.4 —.3 —.1 8 —.8 
Brazil. —.4 —.3 —.1 8 —149.6  —149.6 
Chile —1.5 . 3.0 (O) Regd 
Colombia.. ® „ ee eee yo ® —.1 —.4 
Costa Rica —.1 —.1 —.1 —.1 —.6 0) iig 
Dominican Republic. —.1 —.1 —.1 —.1 —.5 . 8 
—. ok hs we LEN —.2 —.8 —6. 1 —6.9 —.2 “7 
„ e =sc5ge espe Soe) SRG ie eben —2.5 — 2 — . 
Guatemala. —.1 
Haiti — 2 150.2 —151. 6 
Honduras © 
exico. -- 7100 953.3 —1, 009.4 
Nicaragua — — 1 —58. 160. 2 
Peu . +35.0 ... SE ae 7) 
PT 17 ee ee —11.6 —8.9 1,012.2 —1, 169.6 
N ® 009 © 0 —.1 
Subtotal. .......--.....-.... —.1 412.3 76.2 —18.1 +.3 
Less than $50,000, Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
U.S. MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES MITIG ATED THROUGH SPECIAL DEPOSITS BY THE IMF, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1967 
[Millions of U.S. dollars] 
t Ist 3d 4th Total Area and country Ist 2d 3d 4th Total 
a era quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Latin America: Dominican Republic. can Be SR Re ee —0. 4 ig% 
FTT Sz 
—13.7 —.1 
—.6 —.1 
—1.3 Congo (Brazzaville) —.1 
eee ci sic eas —2. 4 
15.6 R eee —.1 
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U.S. MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES MITIGATED 
THROUGH SPECIAL DEPOSITS BY THE IMF, JAN 1 TO DEC 31, 1967—Continued 


[Millions of U.S. dollars} 


THROUGH SPECIAL DEPOSITS BY THE Mf - continued 
{In millions of U.S. dollars} 


Area and country 


Ist 2d 3d 4th Total 1966 
quarter quarter quarter quarter Country 
Ist quarter 2d quarter 
Africa—Continued 

%% 3 
c 
. ᷣͤ abel ae ia 

PF. . ee 
Rwan i 


da... 
Upper Volta 


+16.2 +5.3 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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U.S. MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES MITIGATED 


3d quarter Ath quarter 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 8888888 


U.S. NET MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND bs on SG ae ee 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1966 ee. secon 
wi 1 
Un millions of dollars at $35 per fine troy ounce. Negative figures represent net sales by the ae — 
United States; positive figures, net purchases] Apaan Valine 
Vietnam. 2 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Calendar 
Total_ —17.9 —28.6 
adr ai oeer Cia TSE IMF deposit: FS Fae 
Afghanistan. —1.2 —1.9 0.5 —0.1 — Note: IMF deposits, 1966, 177.2; 1965, 34.3; grand total, 211.5. 
LS pe paige om am eh eg 3 „ U.S. NET MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
wes Hae 72 INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, JAN. 1, 1965 TO DEC. 31, 1965 
—6.0 [In millions of dollars at $35 per fine troy ounce. Negative figures represent net sales by the United 
tes States; positive figures, net purchases] 
—5.0 
—.3 Ist quarter 2d quarter 3d quarter 4th quarter Calendar 
—1.1 1965 1965 1965 1965 year 1965 
+9. 9 
r d y eR, Gir ke 109.0 
. Sem ee r —22) 20 raa —82.7 
—1.7 +25.2 
O Cobi e er ae aa Se SS —4. 3 
Sl . ee Oke —4.9 
as olan , FBG aea +29.2 
—1.5 —1.8 
10. 0 —.2 
—1.2 —4.1 
z$ Ei 
„ eee T. EE TEAN S I A 27.5 
—2.5 10.0 
7.0 e —2.0 —2.4 
—1.4 2 2 —2.0 80. 0 
—.1 5 al —1.8 —.6 
—.5 S ee 2 —12.5 +4.7 
—18,9 0 . 1 +79.8 —35.0 
—.1 Wy 1 1 —.4 —2.7 
—.9 = : 7 —2. 8 —.2 
-.1 -.1 —.1 1 —.4 —1.5 
—180.0 
—34.0 —167.2 —143,5 —85.9 430.6 —7.6 
—68.3 —208.6 —173.2 —121.0 —571.2 — 50.0 
34.3 —41.4 —29.7 35.1 —140. 2 —.2 —.8 
8.0 10.8 —36. 8 
132.3 3.7 149, 7 
1 Less than $50,000. —.1 oa 4 re, 
Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. ng. PFPugossavla3a3g3g.. k % . * pin 5 =2.3 
U.S. MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES MITIGATED ren sel = as 
THROUGH SPECIAL DEPOSITS BY THE IMF —558. 3 —95.5 —81.6 —1,546.5 
tio 589.2 —124.1 118.7 —1,664.4 
Un millions of U.S. dollars} Including domestic transact —30.9 —28.6 —37.1 —117.9 
1966 1 Less than $50,000. 
Country . 3 2 Represents gold portion (25 percent) of U.S. quota increase with the IMF. 
3 Sere guana ga Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
0 U.S. MONETARY GOLD TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
2 MITIGATED THROUGH SPECIAL DEPOSITS BY THE IMF 
5 Un millions of U.S. dollars] 
0 
0 lst 2d 3d 4th Calendar 
0 Country 8 quarter quarter quarter oo 
0 965 1965 1965 1965 965 
0 
0 —8.3 
0 —0.9 
0 —25.0 
0 
0 —34. 2 
0 +34.2 
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Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I shall 
not try to detain the Senate any longer, 
but I would like to summarize the matter. 

My amendment if agreed to would not 
prevent any nation from getting gold 
for dollars if it is current in its obliga- 
tions to us. Countries which are over- 
due in their obligations to our country 
can still turn in their short-term dollar 
holdings, except that they will not get 
gold for them, but will receive a credit 
on their debt to us. 

It seems to me that this is eminently 
fair and sensible. It will help our balance 
of payments, reduce our gold outflow, and 
start correcting the general overseas im- 
pression that Uncle Sam is at all times a 
complete sucker. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. A great deal could be said 
on this matter, but many Senators have 
talked to me about completing action 
on the pending bill tonight. I am eager 
to accommodate them and see if we can 
complete action on the bill without too 
much delay. 

The Senator from Colorado has had 
printed in the Recor a list of countries. 
I think Le has had placed in the RECORD 
a list of the countries that owe us money 
from World War II, as well as World 
War I. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I have done so. And the interesting 
fact is that we are more up to date on 
what is owed from World War I than we 
are on what is owed from World War II. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
tabulation with respect to World War I 
is to be found on pages 90 and 91 of the 
hearings. 

The World War I debt situation is 
well known. Finland, I believe, is the 
only country that has met all of its pay- 
ments regularly and promptly. Other 
countries have paid differing amounts. 
We hear a great deal about what France 
owes us, but we do not hear very much 
about what Great Britain owes us. Ac- 
tually, Great Britain owes us over $1 bil- 
lion more than is owed by France. 

There is another thing that some Sen- 
ators may find surprising, and that is 
that some payments have been made on 
these debts since they were stopped in 
1931. 

This is not a simple matter. All of us 
recognize that there is an appeal in this 
kind of a proposal, but it is not quite as 
simple as it seems. We may remember 
that back in 1930 or 1931 Germany be- 
came exceedingly hard pressed to meet 
her reparations payments. We may go 
back and recall that under the Versail- 
les Treaty there was a definite linkup 
with the payments of reparations by 
Germany and the debts that these other 
countries owed us. 

And it was understood—it was all 
intertwined. 

In 1931—I believe it was 1931, but I 
do not have the date at hand—President 
Hoover recognized the distressed condi- 
tion with reference to the payment of 
German reparations and the ability of all 
these countries to repay their debts, and 
he asked for a moratorium. I am not cer- 
tain, but I believe that Congress agreed 
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to that moratorium, which was to last 
for 1 year. But that 1 year never 
ran out. It became a lasting moratorium 
when the entire world went into eco- 
nomic distress. 

There was a London conference, I be- 
lieve in 1953, in which these matters were 
discussed; and, undoubtedly, there will 
be other discussions. 

We have never admitted that any 
country had the right to cancel its in- 
debtedness to us because of the depend- 
ence upon German reparations. Never- 
theless, they have insisted that it was 
tied to that, even though, as I have said, 
some of the countries have made some 
payments since that time, and Finland is 
paid up to date. 

It is not an easy matter to unravel. 

Mr. President, I have a statement from 
the Department of State with reference 
to this matter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENT ON AMENDMENT No. 610 


The Department of State wishes to register 
its strong opposition to Amendment No. 610, 
to amend the legislation submitted by the 
Administration for elimination of the gold 
cover requirement for backing of U.S. cur- 
rency. 

Amendment No. 610 would require that the 
United States Government refuse to redeem 
in gold, those dollars presented by countries 
in arrears in payment of principal or interest 
on obligations owing to the United States, in- 
cluding World War I debt, and that such 
amounts presented for redemption in gold 
shall, in lieu thereof, be credited against debt 
arrearages. 

This amendment would have serious ad- 
verse effects on our relations with a number 
of important Western European nations in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Greece and Italy. It could 
jeopardize the cooperation which these na- 
tions have provided us and continue to pro- 
vide us in a number of areas of vital im- 
portance to the economic interests of this 
nation. 

You will be aware of the long and emo- 
tionally charged history which surrounds the 
question of World War I debts. The nations 
owing these debts have never repudiated the 
legality of these obligations but have stead- 
fastly insisted that their settlement is in- 
extricably linked with final settlement of the 
German reparations issue. The London Con- 
ference of 1953 was unable to resolve the 
reparations problem and agreed that it be 
deferred. The United States Government has 
just as steadfastly refused to recognize any 
connection between the reparations problem 
and settlement of these interallied debts. Un- 
fortunately, it has proved fruitless to reopen 
World War I debt settlement since to do so 
only replays the endless circle of contentions 
involving the interconnection of the repara- 
tions settlement. 

The World War I debt problem therefore 
remains a matter of great sensitivity not only 
to us but also to these allied nations, Even 
though these nations have refused to resolve 
this specific issue with us, they have never- 
theless come to cooperate with us in a num- 
ber of vitally important economic fields. 
Symbolically the most important to this issue 
is the cooperation of the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy in paying in advance major 
portions of their debts to us from World War 
II and subsequent obligations. These prepay- 
ments, now totalling more than $2.8 billion, 
have been of substantial assistance in reduc- 
ing our balance of payments deficits in recent 
years. 
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We must not forget that those Western 
European countries which would fall under 
the reach of this proposed amendment to 
date have had an important interest in pre- 
serving the stability of the dollar and in 
assisting us in the correction of our balance 
of payments deficits. While they have been 
unwilling to make concessions toward set- 
tling World War I debts, this impasse has not 
prevented them from cooperating in numer- 
ous areas of critical importance to the United 
States. The London Gold Pool could not con- 
tinue to operate effectively without their 
unswerving cooperation. The Rio de Janeiro 
agreement of IMF members in September 
1967 for creation of a Special Drawing Rights 
facility to supplement international mone- 
tary reserves would face enormous difficulties 
in coming into being were it not for the 
prospect of strong affirmative leadership by 
several of these key nations, In the coming 
days and months we will be continuing to 
consult with these countries on further ways 
in which they can assist us to resolve our 
balance of payments problems, particularly 
in the trade and tourism fields. 

There is good reason to believe that an 
action on our part to attempt unilaterally to 
convert U.S. dollar obligations into credits 
against World War I debt would on balance 
redound to our detriment. At the minimum 
it may prove a restriction without a meaning 
as there would be many indirect routes by 
which affected countries could have their 
dollars converted to gold. At worst, such a 
measure could poison relations with several 
of the countries on which we are most de- 
pendent for future cooperation in monetary 
and balance of payments areas, and jeop- 
ardize the degrees of cooperation achieved 
to date. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. We have not given 
up on it. As I have said, it will not be an 
easy matter to settle. 

Now, let me return to the matter of 
France. France does owe us also for 
World War II indebtedness. However, 
what may be surprising to a great many 
people is that France is actually ahead 
of time in her payments on the World 
War II indebtedness. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that she has made every 
payment on time and has made some 
payments ahead of time, so that she is 
actually ahead. 

The pending amendment would go 
further and would make it applicable to 
countries that were as much as 90 days 
in arrears on anything. A large number 
of countries would be affected by that, 
and most of them are our good friends in 
Latin America. Let me run down the list 
hurriedly: 

Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Korea, 
Liberia, Paraguay, Philippines, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, U.S.S.R., and 
Vietnam. 

All those countries would be affected by 
this amendment. 

I should like to point out another fea- 
ture. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to make one 
statement. My amendment does not say 
anything about 90 days. It says deter- 
mined in arrears as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” He can make 
it a year or 2 years or 90 days or 60 days. 
He can do whatever he wishes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I probably should 
not have said the amendment stated 
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that were 90 days or more in arrears, 


They are not limited to 90 days, but 90 
days or more. Undoubtedly, under any 
rule he imposed, some of those countries 
would be included. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida mentioned a point to me earlier 
which I believe is quite material and 
which we might keep in mind, even if 
the amendment is adopted, There is no 
way to prevent credits from being cashed 
on our gold market, for the simple 
reason, as the Senator from Florida 
mentioned to me—and it is true—that 
these credits are transferrable; and all 
a country that is blocked off need do is 
to transfer the credits to another coun- 
try which can make a valid claim and 
collect from us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I raised this point 
without having information on it, but I 
note from the list that the point needs 
to be explored. For example, Austria 
owes us quite a large amount, as indi- 
cated by the list on page 90 of the printed 
record. Austria is next door to Switzer- 
land. Switzerland, so far as I know, owes 
us nothing. 

As I understand it, these current 
claims have risen in the course of cur- 
rent business. What would prevent Aus- 
tria or the Central Bank of Austria from 
simply negotiating these claims to 
Switzerland and the presentation of 
those claims to us by Switzerland after 
they became the bona fide owners? I ask 
the question in good faith, because I do 
not know the answer. But if that is pos- 
sible, it is a powerful argument against 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As a matter of fact, when he asked 
me that question, I checked on it and I 
found that these claims are transfer- 
able. In the State Department statement 
which I just asked to be printed in the 
Recorp, attention is called to that mat- 
ter also. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the Sena- 
tor another question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado said that there 
is a group of countries which owe us 
nothing. I wonder if he has that list, so 
that it can be placed in the Recorp. 

I have mentioned Switzerland. I have 
no knowledge of Switzerland owing us 
anything, and I do not believe it does, 
but I have no firm knowledge on that 
subject. 

Does the Senator have available the 
list of countries which owe us nothing? 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the Senator from 
Alabama will yield, I would say to the 
Senator from Florida that any country 
that is not on the list of 1966, which I 
have already put into the Recorp, does 
not owe us anything. I do not have a 
separate list of how many countries there 
are, but there must be approximately 28 
new countries in Africa alone which do 
not owe us anything. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was thinking partic- 
ularly about the European nations, all of 
which are pretty close together, and they 
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have frequent financial dealings, no 
doubt. I do not see, for example, the 
Scandinavian countries on the list of 
countries that owe us money under a 
world war indebtedness. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not believe that 
Norway is overdue on its payments. 
Finland is up to date on its obligations, 
on what it owes us. I do not believe Den- 
mark owes us anything—at least, I do 
not believe it is overdue. My amendment 
deals only with countries that are over- 
due on their obligations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand. But my 
question relates to the possibility of trad- 
ing of the current obligations—in the 
course of daily transactions, no doubt— 
between the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland, and perhaps other countries 


of Europe which do not occur to me- 


which I do not see on this list and then 
the presentation of those obligations in 
the hands of the new owners, who do not 
owe us anything, for recognition and 
payment by us. 

What does the Senator think about 
that point? Frankly, the Senator from 
Florida does not have such information 
that he could say that he is sure that the 
point is well made. But if it does exist, it 
certainly tends to defeat the laudable 
purpose of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr, DOMINICK. About the only thing 
I can say on that point is that I do not 
know what the restrictions are; but I 
would suspect they are very few. What 
those countries would have to do, how- 
ever, is to transfer their dollar holdings. 
The way the confidence in the dollar is 
going down, I should think that the 
transfer from one country to another of 
short-term dollar holdings would not be 
very good. I will just state it that way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me read this brief statement from the 
State Department: 

There is good reason to believe that an 
action on our part to attempt unilaterally 
to convert U.S. dollar obligations into credits 
against World War I debt would on balance 
redound to our detriment. 


I particularly call attention to this 
statement: 

At the minimum it may prove a restric- 
tion without a meaning as there would be 
many indirect routes by which affected coun- 
tries could have their dollars converted to 
gold. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I did not understand 
what was the source of the statement 
from which the Senator just read. 
` Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a paper issued 
by the State Department, which I placed 
in the Recorp a few minutes ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
amendment which the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has offered is 
attractive in that it appears to offer the 
United States an opportunity to collect 
its war debts and other obligations owed 
us and also to stop the gold drain. 

I say in all frankness that I wish it 
could accomplish both these objectives. 
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Because I have received many letters 
urging that I support such an amend- 
ment, I wish to express my views about it. 

First, as has just been stated by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, I be- 
lieve that it would be possible for debtor 
countries to easily circumvent the pro- 
visions of this amendment. Where coun- 
tries are not in arrears in the payments 
of their debts to the United States, such 
countries could be used to convert dollars 
to gold for the account of a country 
which was in arrears. In these circum- 
stances there is nothing to stop Finland, 
or more likely Switzerland, from receiv- 
ing dollars on behalf of a third country, 
which country is in arrears in the pay- 
ment of its debt to the United States, and 
converting these dollars to gold for the 
account of a third country. 

My second point is that if the United 
States placed conditions—such as this 
amendment would impose—on its will- 
ingness to sell gold to a foreign mone- 
tary authority—although conditions in 
certain individual instances may lack 
merit and be contrary to this country’s 
foreign policy considerations—the result 
would be to make the dollar only a par- 
tially convertible currency. This action 
would not only undermine confidence in 
the dollar, but would lead other countries 
which are not indebted to the United 
States and which now hold dollars to 
immediately seek to convert those dollars 
to gold because of their fear that the 
United States might at some future date 
set up additional restrictions on them. 

My third point is that the free con- 
vertibility of the dollar to gold at a fixed 
price is necessary if we are to maintain 
stability of the dollar. By impairing or 
restricting the convertibility of the dol- 
lar, it seems to me that we would place 
even greater pressure on our gold supply. 
We would be in the same position as a 
banker who states that a certain cate- 
gory of depositor may not freely with- 
draw his funds from the bank. Such ac- 
tion would set up a “run” on the bank by 
all other depositors who would fear that 
they, too, may be given limited access to 
the bank’s “withdrawal” windcw at some 
future date. 

I understand the worthwhile purpose 
of the amendment which is try to col- 
lect the money owed the United States by 
these countries, and to stop the drain 
on our gold supply. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe 
this amendment could in any way be an 
effective means for collecting our war 
debts. Further, its application to debtor 
countries could be easily circumvented. 
Rather than conserving our 
gold supply its effect might well be the 
opposite. 

For these reasons I shall vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully request the attention of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], who offered the 
amendment. Before asking him a ques- 
tion I would make a few remarks. 

It is plain time is running out, yet in 
our actions with respect to the deficit in 
our international balance of payments 
we are still merely buying time. 

The legislation under consideration to- 
day to remove the 25-percent gold re- 
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quirement could well be but another 
time-buying gesture and apparently one 
already taken into account by the fren- 
zied gold traders in London, according 
to an article which was published in the 
Washington Post this morning under the 
headline “Gold Demand Nears Record in 
London.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the close of my 
remarks the article to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
this point I shall quote two paragraphs 
from the report: 

Observers here seemed unanimous on the 
point that only a statement by the pool- 
supporting members pledging their entire 
$25 billion of gold reserves to the pool, or 
else an American gesture to correct its in- 
ternational payments deficit, would stop the 
speculative drive. 

These observers already took for granted 
that the United States would enact legisla- 
tion freeing the gold cover” reserves. 


Mr. President, on November 18, 1963, 
in the first of a series of five statements 
in that year on “The Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Problem,” I noted that: 

The drain on our gold supply has pulled 
down our gold reserves from $24 billion in 
1950 to less than $16 billion today, 


That was November 18, 1963. Today 
our gold reserves are around $11.4 bil- 
lion. 

Five years ago I pointed out that: 

Over $12 billion of our current Habilities 
are held by Western European countries, 
mainly those in the Common Market. Any 
one of those countries could embarrass us 
tomorrow by demanding gold in payment 
of their current claims upon us. 


Mr. President, at this point it is per- 
tinent to note that if we take off the 
gold cover, we still have only about one- 
third of the gold needed to redeem cur- 
rent demands on our gold, primarily held 
by the foreign central banks. 

Gold is but the surface of the problem. 
The difficulty lies in the continuing un- 
favorable balance of payments, to which 
I have referred, again and again, on 
the floor of the Senate for a period of 
years. 

Mr. President, in the last of that series 
of five talks in 1963 I suggested sev- 
eral courses of action to reverse the 
deficit. Among them was recommenda- 
tion that the United States should pre- 
sent to the European nations wuy we 
can no longer afford to keep our present 
tremendous military force at the pres- 
ent level in Europe. I said then: 

Why then should we continue in Europe 
the same large ground force defense struc- 
ture established many years ago, and which 
is being continued at a cost of billions of 
dollars to the United States? 

If these nations disagree with this rea- 
soning, as their gold reserves build up and 
their prosperity becomes unprecedented, 
should they not pay the bill? 


Since that time we have expressed in- 
creasing concern about the lack of ef- 
fective corrective action with respect to 
this harmful deticit. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at the close of my re- 
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statements made in reference to this 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit. 2.) ; r 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 


short, over the years I have urged a de- 


termination of priorities in expenditure 
of Federal funds, because no nation, not 
even one as strong as the United States, 
can continue indefinitely to both finance 
and defend such a large percentage of 
the free world, at the same time it at- 
tempts to carry on all the desirable 
domestic programs, without increased 
deficit financing which can only con- 
tribute to further inflation; and that in 
turn can only result in a decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

I would point out that $168 million 
in gold was sold on the London exchange 
yesterday. 

Hypothetically, let us assume that gold 
buying continues at that volume and 
make the favorable assumption that all 
nations continue in the gold pool. If we 
remove the reserve requirement we would 
make available approximately $11.4 bil- 
lion of U.S. gold. If the U.S. percentage 
of responsibility in the gold pool con- 
tinues at 59 percent, it would take only 
118 days to empty the Treasury of gold. 

Mr. President, before leaving office, 
the former Secretary of Defense made a 
farewell statement before the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. Counting exhibits, 
the statement was 280 pages long, single 
spaced; and I have read every word. 

In this connection, I would read one 
paragraph from the statement of the 
Secretary, because this is overall admin- 
istration policy we are talking about to- 
day, not just Treasury policy or Federal 
Reserve policy. 

This paragraph in the Secretary of 
Defense's testimony reads as follows: 

I am also convinced that embracing the 
obligations of leadership will not force us 
to divert badly needed resources from the 
Improvement of American domestic policy. 
Our resources are sufficient, if wisely allo- 
cated, to meet the needs of the weak and 
the underprivileged, both at home and 
abroad. For the sake of our security and our 
well-being, we can afford no less, 


I thereupon sent the following ques- 
tion in writing, to the Defense Depart- 
ment: 

Does this mean the United States can con- 
tinue to finance all of its present expanding 
domestic programs; and at the same time 
wage a major war in Vietnam; and in addi- 
tion defend at great expense and with hun- 
dreds of thousands of its people other parts 
of the world such as Europe and South 
Korea; and in addition, “meet the needs” of 
the poor all over the world? 


Mr. President, I received back a long 
answer which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the answer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

What is at issue here is both practical 
wisdom and political will. This country has 
sufficient productive resources to carry 
through to completion the fight for the right 
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of the people of South Vietnam freely to 
decide upon the conditions of their own 
future, while at the same time meeting our 
obligations to our allies, expanding the scope 
of the war against poverty and unequal 
opportunity in our own society, and increas- 
ing by a considerable degree the scale of our 
assistance to the poor nations abroad. Tem- 
porarily, because of the large effort in South- 
east Asia, we now find that it will require 
higher taxes to mobilize sufficient revenues 
to do all of these things effectively without 
inflation. However, an expanding flow of 
private and public revenues results mainly 
from higher private and public investment 
and reinvestment in material and human 
capital. It is a challenging task to keep avail- 
able productive capacity and labor fully em- 
ployed, and still more difficult to create 
new opportunities for those who are under- 
employed. But when we meet the needs of 
the underprivileged at home and abroad by 
effective measures to help them help them- 
selves, we also will create immense, new 
productive resources, and enable them to 
help remove their own poverty and frustra- 
tion. These are difficult challenges, but they 
are also opportunities. We have sufficient 
resources. What is now required is the na- 
tional political will to allocate these resources 
in the most effective manner. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. My comments on 
that, which I have asked to be printed 
in the Senate hearings, were as follows: 


A lot of words which evade the question. 
By implication, however, the Department of 
Defense does say it believes we have suf- 
ficient resources not only to continue to 
defend the Free World, but also to finance 
the Free World, handle our domestic prob- 
lems satisfactorily, and at the same time 
cure the ills of the “weak and underprivi- 
leged” in the other countries on this planet. 

Apparently, along with the many of our 
previously or presently bankrupt neighbors, 
we too have now discovered the printing 
press as the source of purchasing power. In 
our case, however, we are substituting the 
printing of Government bonds for the print- 
ing of paper money. 

Because of the inevitable inflation which 
will result, this can only come out of the 
hide of everybody, but primarily those who 
live on a fixed income such as pension plans, 
life insurance, retirement plans and social 
security, 


Then, Mr. President, against the same 
paragraph which I read from the state- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense, I 
asked: 


Will not the expenditures involved en- 
danger our financial position and the integ- 
rity of our currency? 


Mr. President, I shall not give the 
long and wordy answer to that second 
question but ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is necessary here to distinguish between 
our domestic economic situation, and our 
external balance of payments. So far as our 
domestic economy is concerned, we have 
considerable productive capacity which is 
either underemployed or can be redirected. 
Additional capacity can be and is being 
created each year by investment in new 
plant and equipment, and by training and 
retraining labor. A further increase in our 
efforts to rebuild the cities, employ the un- 
employed, and upgrade education will result 
in increased costs, both public and private. 
But these costs will be more than matched 
by increased production, profits, wages and 
government revenues, and by reduced costs 
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of crime, disease and civil disorder. And, 
given sufficient practical wisdom and politi- 
cal will, the increased flow of goods, incomes 
and revenues will permit us to move for- 
ward steadily without threatening our fi- 
nancial position or the integrity of our cur- 
rency. So far as our balance of payments is 
concerned, none of the programs talked 
about involve greater outflows than we are 
already experiencing. This is true even for 
foreign assistance. In FY 1966, for example, 
$9 out of $10 of foreign commodity expendi- 
tures financed by AID went to U.S. suppliers. 
Moreover, the added growth of productive 
capacity abroad raises foreign income, and 
thus expands our foreign markets. 
EXHIBIT 1 
GoLD DEMAND NEARS RECORD IN LONDON 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

Lonpon, March 13.—Demand for gold, lead- 
ing to almost frenzied trading, rose today to 
one of the highest levels in the history of 
the London gold market, 

Similarly furious trading took place in 
Paris, and was reflected as well in Zurich, 
Frankfurt and Brussels exchanges. 

Some London dealers reported a larger 
turnover than last Friday, when it is said to 
have approached 100 tons, or about one 
month’s production for the non-Communist 
world. 

London is the world’s focal point for heavy 
purchases of gold. The price is set each day 
at a meeting of five leading dealers in bul- 
lion. The amount of traffic at that meeting 
is a closely guarded secret, but close estimates 
of the activity can be gleaned from sources 
within the business. 

In one of the highest estimates of today’s 
transactions, The Times of London said to- 
day’s demand was between 100 and 200 tons. 
At the peak of last fall’s rush for gold, the 
previous most active period, about 100 tons 
was being sold a day on the London market. 

The vast purchases, 10 to 20 times the nor- 
mal rate, demonstrated that the would-be 
reassuring statement Sunday from Basel, 
Switzerland, by the seven nations supporting 
the London gold pool had been unavailing. 
The gold pool nations pledged to support the 
present $35-an-ounce price. 

Other factors affecting the gold market, at 
least temporarily, were reports that both Italy 
and Belgium had withdrawn from the pool. 
The central banks of the two countries 
denied the rumors categorically and officially. 

Some London dealers said trading ap- 
proached “pandemonium” and others that 
they had to shut off their teletype machines 
for periods while they dealt with orders on 
hand. Some dealers reportedly took the un- 
precedented step of turning away small-order 
customers. 

Observers here seemed unanimous on the 
point that only a statement by the pool- 
supporting members pledging their entire $25 
billion of gold reserves to the pool, or else 
an American gesture to correct its interna- 
tional payments deficit, would stop the spec- 
ulative drive. 

These observers already took for granted 
that the United States would enact legisla- 
tion freeing the “gold cover” reserves. 

The overwhelming share of the buying ob- 
viously was not done by the usual middle- 
men who “retail” their purchases in small 
bits to small hoarders in Asia, India, the 
Middle East and even France. Rather, it was 
the “big fellows“ —skeptical of U.S. ability to 
maintain the parity of $35.20 to the ounce 
and to cut its payments deficit—who were 
converting more of their holdings into gold. 

The dollar price of gold this morning at 
its daily ceremonial “fixing” around the 
green baize table in N. M. Rothchild and 
Sons! conference room was 635.194, just 
within the official ceiling. But by afternoon, 
prices were at the 7-year peak of $35.25. 

The effects spread like ripples, or rather 
waves, in a pool. Silver rose by the abnormal 
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amount of 15 cents to a record $2.3744 an 
ounce. 

British sterling, becoming suspect as a 
currency per se and associated by some trad- 
ers with the dollar, fell to $2.39%.. The 
discount on it for delivery three months in 
the future rose to a record 7 cents. 

On the heels of gold sales of 40 or more 
tons daily last week, and something of the 
same continuing this week despite the Basel 
statement, the consensus of analysts was 
that about $500 million in gold was being 
drained into private hands every week. Ac- 
cordingly, action of some kind or other was 
thought inescapable. 

In an editorial Thursday, the Financial 
Times of London will say that U.S. “congres- 
sional approval of a tax increase would do 
more than any number of statements to save 
the situation.” 

A mere presidential reiteration to defend 
the gold price, or even by a powerful group of 
international bankers will not be sufficient, 
the authoritative newspaper argues: “There 
are simply too many loose dollars floating 
about and until there is some definite sign 
that the supply will be curtailed speculation 
will go on.” 

Several factors contributed to the pressure 
against sterling. There is probably a general 
feeling by investors seeking protection 
against parity changes that it would be pru- 
dent to get out of all currencies that are, or 
could be, suspect. Also, there was reported to 
be considerable selling of sterling with which 
to buy dollars—with which to buy gold. 

The very bad showing of Britain’s pay- 
ments balance, expected but always some- 
thing of a shock when appearing in official 
statistics as it did today, and the doubled 
trade deficit for February, also expected but 
also announced officially today contributed 
to the general distrust. 

Also, at least in speculators’ circles, talk of 
a second devaluation continues, Naturally, 
the price of the pound in terms of gold would 
shift if the dollar parity were changed. But 
it is unlikely that even if Britain wanted to, 
it could get away with further devaluation 
against other currencies. The affected na- 
tions would simply follow suit, devaluing to 
match. 

A weakening of the pound, on the other 
hand, could have an extremely adverse effect 
on the dollar. Some observers think that if 
another run on the pound should develop, 
the dollar could not survive it. 


EXHIBIT 2 


STATEMENTS BY SENATOR SYMINGTON ON BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS OR Torres WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


November 18-December 19, 1963: The Bal- 
ance of Payments Problem” Series of five 
statements, November 18, November 20, No- 
vember 22, December 5 and December 19. 

January 14, 1964: “Proposed Additional 
Capital for Inter-American Development 
Bank.” 

January 14, 1964: “Skepticism About As- 
serted Improvement in the U.S. Balance of 
Payments Deficits.” 

February 4, 1965: “The Continuing Unfav- 
orable Balance of Payments and What To Do 
About It.” 

July 29, 1965: “The Growing Danger of Our 
Continuing Unfavorable Balance of Pay- 
ments.” 

August 3, 1965: “The Growing Danger of 
Our Continuing Unfavorable Balance of Pay- 
ments.” 

September 16, 1965: “Recommendations for 
Overcoming the Continuing Unfavorable Bal- 
ance of Payments.” 

September 20, 1965: “Symington To Vote 
Against Foreign Aid Appropriations.” 

June 8, 1966: “The Cost of Vietnam.” 

June 8, 1966: “The Continuing Unfavor- 
able Balance of Payments—Growing Danger.” 

June 16, 1966: “Why the Necessity for More 
World Bank Bonds?” 
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June 29, 1966: “The World Bank and Its 
Soft Loan Window.” 

July 11, 1966: “Secretary Connor—The 
Growing Danger of Our Continuing Unfavor- 
able Balance of Payments.” 

July 22, 1966: “Foreign Aid and the Other 
Programs—How Long Can the Money Hold 
Out?” 

July 26, 1966: “Soft Loans and the World 
Bank.” 


July 28, 1966: “Reduction of United States 
Forces in Europe.” 


August 18, 1966: “Should We Have a Tax 
Increase?” 

August 24, 1966: “The World Bank and Its 
Soft Loans.” 

September 6, 1966: “Reduction of U.S. 
Forces in Europe.” 

September 16, 1966: “High Interest Rates, 
Inflation, Public Policy, Recent Actions of 
Our Government and Recent Actions of Gen- 
eral DeGaulle.” 

September 27, 1966: “U.S. Industrial and 
Agricultural Trade with Europe—The Grow- 
ing Problem.” 

September 29, 1966: “As Gold Flows Out.” 

October 3, 1966: “Continuing Loss of Gold.” 

October 4, 1966: “Reasons for Limiting 
Poverty Program Authorizations to the 
Amount Requested.” 

January 23, 1967: 
Price.” 

April 18, 1967: “The Continuing Unfavor- 
able Balance of Payments; Stormy Weather 
Ahead.” 

April 21, 1967: “Kennedy Round Negotia- 
tions—Agriculture.” 

April 24, 1967: “The Kennedy Round—WwWill 
the American Farmer Be Sold Out?” 

August 23, 1967: “Dangers in the $900 Mil- 
lion Request For Fund For Special Opera- 
tions—Inter-American Development Bank.” 

November 1, 1967: “The Growing Fiscal and 
Monetary Problems.” 


“Vietnam—The High 


November 14, 1967: “Vietnam and the 
Economy.” 
November 27, 1967: “The Dollar, The 


Pound, and United States Foreign Trade.” 
December 4, 1967: “The Middle East, Gen- 

eral De Gaulle, and World Peace.” 
December 7, 1967: “Germans Say Faith in 

Dollar Is Tied To Payments Balance.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have looked with interest at the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] with respect 
to the debts owed us by foreign coun- 
tries. And note from a list given me by 
the able and distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
that Great Britain is included in the list 
of countries who owe us money. 

When in 1944 the Bretton Woods 
agreement set up the International 
Monetary Fund, in effect it made the 
pound also synonymous with gold along 
with the dollar. I could vote for this 
amendment with the exception of Great 
Britain, whose problems have been com- 
pounded by General de Gaulle’s refusal 
to admit Britain into the Common Mar- 
ket. 

So, Mr. President, I ask my able friend 
from Colorado, would he be willing to 
modify his amendment in order to ex- 
clude Great Britain from the countries 
in question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Let me say to my good 
friend from Missouri that I was just 
drawing up a modification of the amend- 
ment in order to comply with his sug- 
gestion, which I think is a very good one. 

It is worth while to point out for the 
Recorp, however, that the United King- 
dom, presumably, in support of the Lon- 
don gold pool—but I am not sure—took 
$878.5 million of our gold last year, of 
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which seven-eighths occurred in the last 
quarter, following devaluation of the 
pound. 

We are trying not to have it go down 
again. It seems to me that perhaps the 
amendment should be modified. In 1966; 
for example, Great Britain sold to us al- 
most $80 million worth of gold. In 1965, 
Great Britain sold us gold in the amount 
of $149 million. Thus, Great Britain has 
been selling us gold instead of taking it 
away, until the last devaluation. I would 
suggest at this point that I modify my 
amendment, provided, however, that the 
action shall not apply to Great Britain. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN.: I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment is modified accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I respectfully 
present that it is becoming more and 
more clear the gold which is now being 
taken out of the United States is increas- 
ingly being taken out by private hoarders 
of gold in many countries. 

I saw a statement the other day esti- 
mating some $5 billion has been hoarded 
in France, aside from the tremendous 
amount of gold General de Gaulle has 
obtained by selling his dollars back to 
us for gold, to the point where today 
France holds more gold than any other 
country in the free world except the 
United States. 

No doubt as a hedge against inflation 
many Americans would be interested in 
having a little gold in their own safe 
deposit boxes. We are the only country 
that will buy or sell gold at $35 an ounce. 
We are also the only country in the world 
which forbids by law its citizens to have 
$1 worth of gold as a hedge. 

Mr. President, as a result of the deci- 
sion of the junior Senator from Colorado 
to modify his amendment, I intend to 
vote for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, of 
course I share a feeling of sympathy for 
the Senator from Missouri. I invite at- 
tention to the fact that by excluding 
Great Britain, however, we will be plac- 
ing ourselves in a very difficult situation 
with other countries. I remember that 
the Senator from Colorado, in mention- 
ing World War II debts, mentioned quite 
a number of Latin American countries. 
I personally would not want to do some- 
thing more gracious and more kind to 
Great Britain than I would to any of the 
Latin American countries which have 
been sticking with us, although I exclude 
a few, and there may be some others 
which should be excluded. World War II 
indebtedness does include a large num- 
ber, as I recall, of Latin American coun- 
tries for substantial amounts. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Great Britain is not 
in default under its World War II obli- 
gations, so far as I know. I will check the 
figure again, but I do not think it is. 

Most of the gold that has been with- 
drawn by Great Britain has been for the 
purpose of reinforcing the gold pool. 
Thus, South American countries are not 
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directly involved nor as formidably as is 
Great Britain. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make available to us the list of 
indebtedness of the Latin-American 
countries to our country? To me this is 
a most disturbing question. Much as I 
would like to show special recognition 
and special consideration to Great 
Britain, I certainly want to give the same 
sort of consideration to these Latin- 
American countries. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida men- 
tioned the word sympathy.“ My sugges- 
tion for this modification of the amend- 
ment has nothing whatever to do with 
any sympathy. Because of the interna- 
tional agreement at Bretton Woods, 
which in turn created the International 
Monetary Fund, whether we like it or not 
the dollar and the pound are synonymous 
with gold in international trade. There- 
fore, my reason for the amendment was 
in the interest of the United States and 
based on what I believe is best for the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For the same reason of 
personal interest in our own country, 
which has so many mutual commitments 
with Latin America, and because of our 
doing so much for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, I certainly would not want to see 
any other nation preferred to our Latin- 
American friends if we are going to start 
making exclusions. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I call to the attention of 
the Senator from Florida, and also to the 
attention of the Senator from Colorado, 
the fact that on February 5 of this year 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] placed in the Recorp a list of 
countries which are indebted to the 
United States. There are some nine 
Latin-American countries in arrears. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Twenty is the whole 
number of Latin-American countries, 
other than Cuba. 

Mr. COOPER. Of these some nine are 
in arrears. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I could 
not vote for the amendment with the 
exclusion simply of Great Britain. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. It is not a question of 
sympathy for those countries, but it 
seems to me if the amendment should be 
adopted it would hurt the United States 
and it would hurt in the very situation 
we are trying to cure. The countries 
which do not owe us would become fear- 
ful about conditions that they would 
demand gold for their dollars. I think 
we would place ourselves in a most dif- 
ficult position once we start to pick and 
choose the countries we wish to deal 
with respecting the convertibility of the 
dollar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noted on the list of 
World War I debts that Italy was in- 
cluded, to the tune of over $1 billion, 
and is in default. I call attention to the 
fact that if we start making exclusions 
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we are on dangerous ground. As far as 
the Senator from Florida is concerned, 
he is interested in not showing prefer- 
ence of this kind, which I think will 
bring us into great trouble. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
on that point. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
say just a few words in behalf of my 
colleague’s amendment. The point has 
been made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida that these dollar 
credits may be transferred. He is wholly 
correct in that, but I think there is a 
logical answer to it, and the distinction 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri has made in exempting 
Great Britain I think is a wholly justi- 
fied one. 

There is one thing about this amend- 
ment we cannot escape. There is not a 
Senator who can go home and answer 
the question, Why aren't we doing 
something to collect our foreign debts?” 
How many times has a Senator been 
asked that question? I have never had 
an answer for it. I have seen no great 
inclination—in fact, none—on the part 
of this administration, nor the preced- 
ing one, nor the one preceding that, to 
bring forward the debts that are owed 
to us. If this amendment does nothing 
else, it will do one thing. It will register, 
in a way we can positively register it, the 
fact that we do regard these as debts 
and that we intend to have them paid 
some day. 

As to the question raised—a legitimate 
one—by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Florida, I have this to say: We 
know where our dollar credits are. If a 
country which could not redeem under 
this amendment transferred those dol- 
lar credits to another country, we would 
also know that, and we could make a 
note of that fact in our little notebooks, 
so that when we saw them coming again 
with their tincups, we could keep that 
fact in the back of our minds. 

How long is it going to take us in this 
country just to achieve a little hard- 
headed business mien that the rest of 
the world adopts toward us, while, as 
someone said a few minutes ago, we play 
the part of the sucker? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have men- 
tioned this subject in speeches I have 
made on occasion to Chamber of Com- 
merce groups and various and sundry 
other groups in Louisiana, the State 
which I have the honor to represent in 
part. I must say that there is nothing 
that audiences approve of more or are 
more in complete accord with and in 
acceptance of, at least in my State, than 
a statement that we pay no more of our 
gold out to Mr. de Gaulle; that we ask 
a to pay off that $5 pillion he owes 


9 7 would say that, as far as the people 
of this country are concerned, the ordi- 
nary layman, the man out on the street, 
cannot possibly understand an argument 
why we would become a bunch of inter- 
national beggars before we would ask 
those who owe us money to pay us some- 
1 before they empty Fort Knox. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator answer this question? He is a 
man of great business ability and great 
business experience. We are talking 
about banking here, are we not? Is it 
not a fact that if one owes a note to a 
bank and he has deposits in that bank, 
the bank ean set those deposits against 
that note, before it even tells him, 
whether that person says anything about 
it—yes or no? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have seen 
it done. A bank would simply call the 
note and place it against the account, 
and the fellow would not have 1 cent left 
in his account because the bank paid the 
note off against it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Of course. Yet the Sen- 
ate and Congress as a whole refuse to 
assume the attitude—the ordinary busi- 
ness attitude—which is the method of 
transaction of business in this country, 
as it certainly is all over the world. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret to say 
that the State Department has people 
who in all seasons, in good years and bad, 
and in all administrations, Republican 
and Democratic, like to pretend that we 
have succeeded in forgiving that debt, 
a debt which we have not forgiven. But 
the contracts do not say so anywhere. 
The money is owed. Yet the State De- 
partment pretends it is not owed. 

Some business interests in this coun- 
try think they might be embarrassed in 
their international dealings if the U.S. 
Government were to call upon the na- 
tions where they have investments to 
pay us what they honestly owe us and 
have agreed to pay. But I would be the 
first to say that in the course of going 
broke, we ought to be calling in the debts 
that nations owe us. What would a bank 
do if there were a run on the bank? It 
would call on the people who owed the 
bank and say that they should pay off 
their debts. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And first. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. The bank 
would call on those people in a hurry. If 
a bank held a demand note on a person 
and he did not have enough to pay it 
off, the bank would first take from his 
account the amount owed on the note. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
I appreciate his statement. I merely 
wanted to make the point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
support the position taken by the assist- 
ant majority leader, Mr. Lone of Loui- 
siana, with respect to these debts as com- 
pared with normal business transactions. 

The United States since just before 
World War II has lent some $180 billion 
to foreign countries. This includes 
UNRRA and lend lease. That is more 
than half of the current national debt of 
the United States. 

Now we have another problem which 
we can sum up in one word—Vietnam. 
On January 22, 1967, I asked the Sec- 
retary of Defense, “How long do you 
think we can spend $2.5 billion a month 
fighting this war this way in Vietnam?” 

His answer was interesting. He said, 
“Forever.” 

In April 1967, before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, that type and charac- 
ter of approach to our financial prob- 
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lems, monetary and fiscal, was nailed 
down by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Comptroller. In testimony 11 
months ago, before the Joint Economic 
Committee, he said: 

At first glance, the defense budget does 
not seem to have a major impact on the 
United States economy. 


When $77 billion “does not seem to 
haye a major impact,” then you have 
some kind of rationalization, or extrap- 
olation, or syllogistic argument which 
it is hard for me to understand. 

The fiscal leaders and monetary lead- 
ers of this Nation are pointing out to us, 
quite properly, that we are in a crisis 
when it comes to the value of the dollar. 
We know this. We can read all about it 
in the papers because we know we are 
losing hundreds upon hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of gold, now, every week, 
I think it is about time that the fiscally 
careless, in all segments of our economy, 
think more about what is going to hap- 
pen to the less fortunate of this country, 
through inflation, and less about the 
problems of others in other parts of the 
world. 

If it is right for us to be in Vietnam— 
and that is another story—if it is right, 
we are also fighting and giving up both 
the lives of our youth and our treasure 
as much for the countries of Europe 
which have attained unprecedented 
prosperity since World War II as we are 
for the people of the United States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is as beautiful a piece of 
pansophy as I have ever heard, and I 
approve of it completely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, just 
one word before we vote. 

I believe it is very questionable to pick 
out one country to be favored. I believe 
the Senator from Florida has made that 
amply clear. 

But there is something else. This thing 
that is going on over in Europe now—the 
markets are closed there for today, but 
they will be open again in the morning— 
constitutes a real crisis. I say to the Sen- 
ate that it is of the utmost importance 
that we finish with this bill and send it 
directly to the President. If we agree to 
a single amendment, that becomes im- 
possible, because it then has to wait for 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we will be fiddling while 
Rome burns. We will be watching our 
financial structure destroyed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly concur in what the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the manager of the bill, has just said. 

We do face a real crisis. I am not at 
all certain that Congress is fully aware 
of just what confronts this country at 
this particular time and on this partic- 
ular day. I certainly hope that we can 
pass this bill unamended. I would ask the 
Senate to please vote down the pending 
amendment, because it really does not 
mean a great deal, when you think of it. 
I would hope that we would not set one 
country apart. I would hope we would 
not take it out on our neighbors in Latin 
America, and I would hope we would 
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place the interest of this country first, 
by voting this amendment down. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
ready to vote. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
again, I do not want to be in a posi- 
tion of favoring any one country for 
sentimental reasons over any other coun- 
try. As stated, when the Bretton Woods 
agreement of 1944 was arrived at, it made 
the dollar and the pound synonymous 
with gold. 

The dollar is in some trouble, one of 
the reasons being its last line of defense 
fell when the pound was devalued. 

Therefore, the monetary and fiscal 
position of the United Kingdom in its 
relationship with the United States is 
different from that of any other country 
with respect to international trade. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my able friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if this amendment were agreed to, even 
as amended, would it not make clear 
that if we find ourselves in sufficient 
trouble, we would expect to call even 
upon Britain to pay us? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. As I stated a few minutes ago, 
if we take this gold cover off and con- 
tinue to lose gold in the future as we 
have in recent days, in some 118 days 
we will not have any gold left. 

At that point, whether or not we went 
off the gold standard would be academic. 
We would be off. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I can- 
not let this debate end without again 
emphasizing something that I think 
ought to be emphasized, which is that we 
are living in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Latin nations in this hemisphere are 
our friends. We are trying our best to 
help them attain a better situation. We 
have entered into a very formal arrange- 
ment with them to do just that. 

The friendship that exists now is bet- 
ter than it used to be some time ago. We 
have worked toward that end. We have 
an interparliamentary exchange with 
Mexico every year to that end. We have 
done things in Central America with 
American money in the effort to help 
them advance. Recently I was in Nica- 
ragua for an important occasion there 
which marked the termination of an ob- 
ligation that we had entered into with 
them some years ago. 

Mr. President, I just do not see how 
any American Senator, remembering our 
closeness to Latin America in this hemi- 
sphere, and that this hemisphere is go- 
ing to stand or fall more or less together, 
could possibly agree to this amendment, 
which, as I understand it, now gives 
preference to Great Britain and exclu- 
sion to Great Britain, even though their 
obligation to us is much greater than are 
the obligations of Latin America. 

Mr. President, I will not be party to 
any such proceeding, and I do not believe 
that the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be party to such a 
proceeding. If such a thing were to go to 
the President with such a provision in it, 
I do not have the slightest doubt as to 
what his attitude would be, though I have 
no authority at all to speak for him. 
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We cannot afford to take a position 
indicating that we feel closer to one of 
our great allies overseas in Europe—Brit- 
ain, which country we do all feel very 
close to—than we feel to our neighbors 
and friends in Latin America. 

As now modified, the pending amend- 
ment would place us in a very invidious 
situation in that regard. I shall certainly 
not vote for it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to clear up the record. I think that we 
are getting rather excited about some- 
thing that we perhaps should not get 
quite as excited about. 

Most of the things as far as Great 
Britain is concerned rise out of World 
War I, and no Latin American countries 
owe us money from World War I. The 
only Latin American country that was 
even there was Nicaragua, and we can- 
celled that debt by agreement. There are 
approximately nine countries that owe 
us money from World War II. They can 
pay us that debt and then get gold after- 
wards. However, those countries do not 
owe us $5 billion as Great Britain does. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amendment would 
cover indebtedness owing to us from 
any country. I remember very well how 
Brazil and Colombia stood by us in time 
of war and I remember how we have 
tried to make out a mutual arrangement 
to advance those countries. 

I cannot see the Senate slapping the 
face of our Latin American friends in 
the way proposed by the amendment as 
now modified. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I think 
amendment No. 610 submitted by the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] has much merit, and under 
ordinary circumstances I would vote for 
it. 

However, it is of the utmost importance 
that the basic legislation dealing with 
the removal of the gold cover be acted 
on without delay. It is clear that if 
amendments are attached to the basic 
legislation, they are bound to delay pas- 
sage and even to imperil it. 

For this reason, and for this reason 
only, I feel constrained to vote against 
all amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified (No. 610), of the Senator from 
Colorado. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
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kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. Netson], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Spone], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUcHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from California would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Rhode Island would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote yea, and the 
Senator from Rhode Island would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 39, as follows: 


No. 61 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Allott Ellender Murphy 
Baker Ervin Pearson 
Bayh Fannin Randolph 
Bible Hansen Ribicoff 
Brewster Hartke Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hatfield Scott 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Symington 
Cannon Hruska Thurmond 
Church Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Cotton Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Curtis McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Miller 
Dominick Mundt 
NAYS—39 
Aiken Hayden Montoya 
Anderson Hill O88 
Bennett Holland Muskie 
Boggs Hollings Pell 
Brooke Inouye Percy 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Case Javits Smith 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Fong Mansfield Tydings 
Griffin McGee Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McIntyre Yarborough 
Harris Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bartlett Kuchel Morse 
Carlson Lausche Morton 
Clark Long, Mo. Nelson 
Eastland Magnuson Pastore 
Fulbright McCarthy Prouty 
Gore McClellan Smathers 
Hart Mondale Spong 
Kennedy, Mass. Monroney Talmadge 


So Mr. Domrnicx’s modified amend- 

ment (No. 610) was rejected. 
AMENDMENT NO. 614 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, No. 614, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the follow- 


“Sec, 13. (a) The President shall establish 
a Joint Commission on the Gold Reserves 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commission’) 
to be composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Chairman; the Secretary of 
Commerce; the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget; six Members of the Senate to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate; 
six Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker; and eight 
public members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, none of whom shall be associated or 
identified with the gold industry. 

“(b) No public official or Member of Con- 
gress serving as a member of the Commis- 
sion shall continue to serve as such after 
he has ceased to hold the office by virtue of 
which he became a member of the Com- 
mission. Any vacancy on the Commission 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

“(c) The Commission shall study the gold 
policies of the United States, including, but 
not limited to, the means for maintaining 
adequate reserves in gold to meet present 
and foreseeable needs, the role which gold 
plays in achieving liquidity in world trade, 
the alternatives to the present reliance on 
gold in the settlement of international bal- 
ances, and the feasibility of developing and 
implementing additions to the world mone- 
tary reserves through international agree- 
ment. The Commission shall, from time to 
time, give its advice and recommendations 
with respect to matters falling within the 
purview of its study to the President and 
the Congress. 

“(d) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out this section. Any sums so ap- 
propriated shall remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
consultation with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower], the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, and the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 30 minutes on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from Texas and the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as necessary. 

My amendment would create a joint 
congressional committee on the balance- 
of-payments problem. It would consist of 
12 Members of the Senate and 12 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House, 
respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
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unless we have order, I am going to ask 
the Chair to clear the Chamber of all the 
attachés who are waiting here out of 
curiosity and who are interfering with 
our procedure. I am not going to do it 
now, but unless order is maintained, I 
shall do so. The attachés cannot help 
any Senator. They cannot tell any Sen- 
ator how he is going to vote. They are 
simply here because they are overpaid 
and underworked, and they are here out 
of curiosity; and unless they keep quiet, 
I am going to ask the Chair to clear the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, most of 
the conversation is not occurring among 
attachés but among my own brethren 
on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, this would be a purely 
bipartisan committee, made up of equal 
party membership from both Houses. The 
function of the committee would be to 
study the balance-of-payments problem 
and report back to Congress within 90 
days with specific recommendations to- 
ward remedying our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Sena- 
tor that I have read his amendment. I 
believe it is a fine amendment. The only 
difficulty is our real embarrassment with 
this bill. Our situation is so desperate 
that we simply have to unlimber our guns 
and not permit anything to get in the 
muzzle. 

I hope that the manager of the bill 
can give the Senator from Texas such 
assurance with respect to seriously taking 
this matter up as an independent prop- 
osition and dealing with it and reporting 
it promptly, so that we could do what the 
Senator suggests, which I believe is very 
constructive, without the bone in our 
throat which this situation represents at 
this time, and which I believe is respon- 
sible for many of these votes, including 
the vote on the last amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, on his 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, on my time, Mr. 
President. 

Let me say, in response to the Senator 
from New York, that I have in mind a 
proposal for the Senator from Texas: 
The Joint Economic Committee has a 
Subcommittee on Economy in Govern- 
ment. I have the honor to be a member 
of that committee. The distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, who is on our 
Committee on Banking and Currency, is 
the chairman of that subcommittee. In 
addition to that, we have a Subcommit- 
tee on International Finance of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The 
Senator knows that the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie] is the 
chairman of that subcommittee. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Texas 
is on that subcommittee or not. 

Mr. TOWER. I am. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is on 
that subcommittee. 
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It seems to me that between those two 
committees and their subcommittees 
there should be ample opportunity to do 
all of the study and research that needs 
to be done. 

However, I would say this to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I have not discussed 
this with him before this time. 

The Senator from Texas is a high- 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. He knows how 
our committee runs. He and I cooperate 
with each other quite well. He is the 
ranking member of the subcommittee of 
which I am a member and we work 
closely together on that committee. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett] is the 
ranking minority member on that com- 
mittee. I am sure he will join me in this 
statement. 

If the Senator from Texas would not 
insist on this amendment to this bill, but 
instead, if he thinks well of it, would 
introduce it as a separate measure—and, 
after all, there is no emergency on this 
measure as there is on the matter we are 
seeking to reach by this bill—I assure 
him that we will certainly work out an 
arrangement to give this matter special 
consideration as it should have. I hope 
the Senator from Utah will join me in 
this expression, as well as the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who is the ranking ma- 
jority member. 

The Senator from Texas can write his 
own ticket on that in the hearings, and 
we can discuss it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if I may 
respond to my distinguished friend from 
Alabama, I do not know of anyone in the 
Senate with whom I have had a more 
harmonious relationship than the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. It has always been a 
pleasure to serve on his committee. I am 
sure I would get that cooperation. 

I would like to note, however, that I 
think there is an urgency about this 
proposal. It is suggested that there are 
already subcommittees that have au- 
thority to deal with this matter. However, 
right now, we are dealing with the ques- 
tion of confidence abroad. I do not think 
that removal of the gold cover is auto- 
matically going to restore confidence. = 
do not believe that and I do not believe 
that anybody else here believes that, 
either. The reason why confidence has 
deteriorated is that of the fiscal policy 
of the United States and its implemen- 
tation, and the fact that we have an 
unfavorable balance of payments. 

I think because this situation is critical 
and because the confidence is not going 
to be automatically restored by removing 
the gold cover we must take other af- 
firmative and constructive steps. We 
can talk about the subcommittees, 
but 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. TOWER. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. First, I wish to finish this thought; 
then, I shall be delighted to yield to the 
Senator. 

I think there is a necessity to show 
the world financial community that we 
recognize the urgent necessity of solving 
our balance-of-payments problem in an 
effort to restore confidence in the Euro- 
pean financial community. 

Iam not saying I am going to press the 
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matter tonight, but I hope, if I do not 
press the matter tonight, we will take 
some early action of this sort because 
then we will have a committee specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility of 
studying the problem in depth and re- 
porting back in a short period of time to 
Congress. This action is urgent along 
with a tax surcharge or a cut in expendi- 
tures. 

This is not going to be a panacea. 
Opinion in the European and London 
markets has been that whether or not 
we remove the gold cover it will not re- 
store confidence and stop the run on 
gold. I think we have to take other con- 
structive steps, and I think this is one 
of those steps. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on my time? 
Mr. TOWER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot quarrel 
with the Senator with respect to what 
he has said. I have said repeatedly dur- 
ing the course of the consideration of 
this bill that this was not a complete 
panacea, It does not cure all the ills. It 
is a first step. 

I agree with the Senator that we have 
got to do something about our interna- 
tional balance of payments. We have 
to bring them in line. There is no ques- 
tion about it. I agree with the Senator 
completely. 

I am not saying the subcommittees 
would necessarily do this job. I have 
said I am perfectly willing to have the 
Senator present his proposal before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and there it can be considered by the 
full committee with the Senator sitting 
there and taking part. For my part I 
promise I will do all I can to get the 
kind of hearings he wants to have. The 
Senator knows, as I have said, that in 
the past he has had no trouble writing 
his own ticket. I am sure the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] joins with me 
in the proposal I make. 

Mr. TOWER. I would not say that I 
could write the ticket as I wanted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It depends on what 
ticket the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. TOWER. I think this is an urgent 
matter and even though other commit- 
tees may be competent to deal with this 
matter, this would be a committee with 
the specific responsibility to report in a 
certain period of time, and this would 
dramatize to the European community 
our desire to take early and construc- 
tive steps to remedy the problems. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I believe I have given 
the Senator the best assurance possible. 

Mr. TOWER. I appreciate the Senator's 
statement because it is urgent that we 
consider the matter at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I am prepared to do 
that. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with the chairman in work- 
ing on these hearings. I suggest that this 
could be set up probably next week. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I do not know about 
next week because we are engaged in 
hearings before the Housing subcommit- 
tee; but I would suggest the possibility 
of the latter part of next week. 

Mr. BENNETT. Maybe we could put 
aside those hearings for a day or so. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. We can give this 
matter high priority. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator, and 
with that understanding I withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 609 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 609, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, after line 10, insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of the first para- 
graphs of section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 411) is amended by striking 
out the period and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘: Provided, That the Board 
shall not authorize the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes for advances to Federal Reserve 
banks in any year, if such issuance will re- 
sult in an expansion of the aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of such notes outstanding on 
December 31 of the year immediately pre- 
ceding such issuance by more than 4 per 
centum,’” 

Renumber succeeding sections accordingly. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we are 
dealing tonight with an emergency meas- 
ure. The pressure that has been placed 
on the Senate on this particular day, of 
course, is very great. I think that tonight 
we will number those who are able to 
3 the pressure and those who are 
not. 

The amendment I have offered is one 
which goes to the very essence of the bill. 
I do not have to repeat all of the things 
that have been said on the floor today. 
I must say that my comments are going 
to be extremely brief in support of the 
amendment, and I should like to refer 
Senators to my more extensive remarks 
made yesterday in support of my amend- 
ment, g on page 6380 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 13, 1968. 

Mr. President, the latest report we have 
tonight is that some $600 million worth 
of gold was sold today. There is no one in 
this Chamber who believes that by the 
passage of this bill we are going to stop 
the speculation in gold. Those who have 
kept up with and studied this question a 
long time know that the thing that is 
bothering our European friends, in par- 
ticular, and our Far East friends in India 
and other places who are speculators, is 
the fact that we have repeatedly failed 
to face the basic problems in this Nation 
which have caused this situation. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Someone in my office has writ- 
ten underneath it something which I 
think is so true that it should bring tears 
to our eyes. What is written there is, 
“Gold cover, or the consequences of a 
crisis mentality.” 

Tonight we are facing the conse- 
quences of a crisis mentality. 

I hold in my hand a document, the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, and I want to 
read just one short part from it, on page 
27, February 1968 issue: 

Monetary expansion of 1967 owed much 
to the open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve. The securities and holdings of the 
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System open market account increased by 
over five and one-half billion dollars during 
the year, This, the largest net open market 
purchase of securities for any year since 
1945, was accompanied by a record expansion 
in bank credit and in the money supply. 


Now, Mr. President, this amendment 
would limit expansion of currency by the 
Federal Reserve System to 4 percent per 
year. It would permit an increase of $1.7 
billion in Federal Reserve notes for 1968 
over the $42.4 billion in circulation dur- 
ing December 1967. 

I repeat: It would permit a $1.7 billion 
increase in Federal Reserve notes over 
the $42.4 billion in circulation during 
December 1967. 

If our monetary policies are not in- 
flationary, and if all the good, fine, and 
idealistic wishes and thoughts which 
have been expressed in this Chamber 
today are true, this should be adequate 
to carry on our commerce. If it is not suf- 
ficient, then we here in Congress should 
know about it. Such an insufficiency 
would, in my opinion, cast doubt upon 
the stewardship of the Federal Reserve 


Board over our monetary system —if in 


effect such doubt has not already been 
cast. 

Congress should reevaluate the wis- 
dom of past actions in light of present 
events. 

I am mindful that our currency ex- 
panded at an average rate of only about 
$800 million per annum during the 
years 1945-67. My amendment would 
permit an expansion of more than 
double the average annual expansion of 
the past 22 years, 

Therefore, I do not consider a 4-per- 
cent restriction on the expansion of cur- 
rency an unreasonable restraint. If our 
money managers claim this is an un- 
reasonable restraint, then my answer to 
them is that perhaps we need more re- 
straint and at the minimum they should 
come back to Congress for a modifica- 
tion of it. 

I am aware of the fact that the cur- 
rency is not the whole money supply. 
Demand deposits are also part of it— 
the larger part. But the two are ines- 
capably related, and so long as that re- 
lationship exists, restraint on one will be, 
to a more or lesser extent, a restraint 
upon the other. To put it precisely, re- 
straint upon one part will act as a re- 
straint upon the whole. With this re- 
straint the Federal Reserve Board will 
be forced to hold a tighter rein on the 
expansion of credit, and keep the reserve 
requirements at a noninflationary level. 

In the form reported, the last vestige 
of restraint on money and currency, and 
particularly currency expansion, is re- 
moved by this bill. Money expansion de- 
cisions would be left and will be left, if 
the bill is passed in its present form, to 
the sole discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board which is answerable to no one, 
since its members are appointed for a 
term of 14 years. Upon enactment of 
this legislation, Congress would have 
made complete the shifting of its con- 
stitutional responsibilities under article 
I, section 8, to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Now I am not suggesting that Congress 
carry out a day-to-day management of 
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our currency and money supply, but it 
certainly should not short circuit the 
alarm system, nor should it abdicate its 
broad money policy responsibilities. 

Further, it will be noted that while 
our 22-year overall expansion of cur- 
rency between 1945 and 1967 was 71 per- 
cent, or about 3 percent per year, but 
our currency expanded 5.9 percent in 
1966 over 1965, and 5.4 percent in 1967 
over 1966. These were years of high 
inflation. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
there is anyone on the floor of the Sen- 
ate who believes this has not contributed 
materially—not been the sole cause—but 
contributed materially to our present sit- 
uation. 

I should like to quote from an econo- 
mist—I do not quote from economists 
very often—Mr. Milton Friedman, on 
page 155 of the hearings which are en- 
titled “Gold Cover, or the Consequences 
of a Crisis Mentality.” I am fully aware 
that Milton Friedman, like a lot of our 
good and loyal friends in the Senate, be- 
lieves that we are in a crisis that can only 
be cured by removal of the gold cover. 

He said this: 

Removal of the gold cover will make it 
crystal clear that the emperor is naked, that 
there is no effective restraint on the powers 
of monetary authority the men in charge of 
our monetary system may give the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve System, The 
presidents of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are and have 
been able and disinterested public servants. 
Yet it is undesirable in a democracy, and 
unfair to them, that they should have enor- 
mous power with only the vaguest mandates 
about how to use that power, and no effective 
legislative control over the exercise of that 
power. ‘ 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Who made that 
statement? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Milton Friedman, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Now, Mr. President, I 
close with these few remarks: We have 
been told that we have to pass this bill, 
that the actions of the past few days 
place us in jeopardy. 

For many years I have been told by 
my friends in Europe that the things, 
which even the managers of the bill agree 
are the cause of our present situation 
were going to occur, and that we were 
going to reach the tragic point we 
reach tonight. 

I do not believe that there is anyone 
on the floor of the Senate who believes 
that by the passage of this bill we will for 
one moment stop the gold drain on this 
country. 

I have seen no inclination either on 
the part of the Congress—and we must 
take our own fair share of the burden— 
or upon the part of the Chief Executive, 
his Cabinet members, and their depart- 
ments, to exercise restraints and the 
discipline which are going to be neces- 
sary to cure the problem in this country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. The able senior 
Senator mentioned that we have lost 
some $600 million in gold today. I men- 
tioned 118 days. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I correct some- 
thing? I may have misstated the figure. 
The purchases today in Europe, accord- 
ing to the latest dispatches I have, were 
$600 million in gold, which does not 
mean that all of it came from the United 
States. This does not mean all of it came 
from the United States. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I understand. If it 
all did come from the United States 
however, then it would take just 19 days 
to lose the remaining $11.4 billion in gold 
that we have left, would it not? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It certainly would. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. For many years I 
have probably bored my colleagues by 
talking so much about the increasing 
danger of an increasing unfavorable 
balance of payments. I have also talked 
about it with the heads of our monetary 
system and the heads of our fiscal 
system. 

Does the Senator know of anything 
done that has made any major impres- 
sion on our continuing unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Every time a par- 
ticular group in government comes before 
us, they explain why, as a result of their 
adjustments, the balance of payments 
will be improved. But when you add up 
all the pluses, you get a larger minus 
than before. Is not that a fair observa- 
tion, based on the Senator's service on 
the Appropriations Committee, where he 
and I have discussed this matter? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is quite true. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the efforts in the 
future to control the balance of pay- 
ments are affected by continuing a war 
which now members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee staff believe is costing 
some $32 billion a year, and if we go 
through with the programs currently 
being presented to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, is it not true there is no pos- 
sible way we can prevent the balance of 
payments from worsening instead of im- 
proving? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that is true, yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Under those cir- 
cumstances, if we take off the gold cover, 
let me ask my good friend from Colorado 
how long he thinks it will take before 
our leaders approach, the International 
Monetary Fund to discuss some new cur- 
rency? How long will it be before they 
sit down at the poker table ‘to discuss 
the future of a new international .cur- 
rency, but without any chips in the form 
of gold? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad the Senator 
asked that as a hypothetical question, 
because I cannot answer; but I think 
with the unwillingness of the United 
States—and I say the Congress is respon- 
sible, as well as the administration; the 
administration is the one that sets the 
basic policy—I can see no change, and 
the drain is going to continue. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the amendment 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], with modifica- 
tions, had been passed, an amendment 
which simply said that countries which 
owed us money should not turn in dollars 
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to get our gold, because of our prob- 
lems—that was the gist of the amend- 
ment—although I have been working for 
many years on this balance-of-payments 
problem, I believe I would have voted to 
take off the gold cover of 25 percent 
against Federal currency. However, in- 
asmuch as the amendment did not pass, 
and based on the observations of other 
Senators, including the able senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], I can 
no longer vote to remove the gold cover 
as an emergency measure at this time, 
because I think to do so would endanger 
further our already serious monetary 
position. 

I would rather have a crisis and $11 
billion of gold in the Treasury of the 
United States than I would a crisis with- 
out any gold in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator very 
much. He has made the point that I was 
just coming to. 

I shall detain my colleagues but a few 
moments longer. 

Mr. President, I think we come—and 
others have reached the conclusion—to 
saying that we are at the place where we 
will not stop the drain of gold, so the 
only restraint left in the hands of Con- 
gress, under the constitutional require- 
ments, as I see it, is a restraint of an 
amendment such as this. 

The argument may well be used that 
4 percent is not enough. I think it is. I 
think it is enough for an expansion of 
our trade within the country. I think it 
is sufficient. If it is not enough, then 
certainly they can come to us and ask 
us for a modification. 

The next question is, When do we act? 
Are we going to face the situation to- 
night, or are we going to wait until the 
reserves go down to $7.5 billion? Are we 
going to wait until they get down to $5 
billion? Or are we going to wait until 
they get down to $4 billion and then 
panic and come on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
and say, “We have reached the place 
beyond which we can go no further. We 
have got to create a national emergency 
reserve of gold“? 

Mr. President, that is what is going to 
occur. So is it better, as the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri has just said, to face 
up to it now, when we have roughly 
$11.5 billion of gold in the Treasury, 
or is it better to face the problem when 
we get down to $2 billion? That is the 
question. The question is, Will Congress 
retain some control over monetary pol- 
icy? If the amendment is adopted, we 
will. The gold cover restraint will be gone 
if this bill is passed; but my amendment 
would replace it with a statutory re- 
straint. In my opinion, it is the least we 
can do and keep faith with the American 
people. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only a very brief time. 
I have not had anything to say about 
this measure, important as I think it is, 
because it is something that I certainly 
do not fully understand. I have voted 
against all -amendments because I 
thought that if the bill was going to pass, 
it ought, to be a clean bill, a complete bill, 
and in such shape as would enable us 
to meet the emergency to our advantage. 
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But I just have not been convinced yet 
that the bill is even an appreciable start 
toward solving this grave problem: It 
seems to me it could make it worse. 

I know the problems that go along with 
this situation. We are continuing to run 
enormous deficits, with no substantial 
effort to stop them. I know we are ex- 
panding the cost of domestic programs in 
terms of billions and billions of dollars 
each year. I believe the war is far from 
an end, and I do not see any likelihood of 
its cost being decreased. I believe it will 
be increased. 

We do not come to grips with the idea 
of passing a tax to help meet that war 
expenditure, or a tax for any purpose. I 
am willing to meet that situation and 
vote for a tax bill. 

I believe those are the things we will 
have to do in order to really meet this 
problem, which I think is very grave. I 
would be willing to try some of those 
hard things. 

I do not like the idea proposed. It came 
along at a time when the idea of some- 
thing to back our money was considered 
good banking, good finance, good gov- 
ernment. I have a remnant of that left 
in me. These other matters not having 
been tackled, I am prepared, with great 
regret, to vote against the measure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. 

In response to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, let me simply say 
that his amendment, which is, of course, 
sincerely offered, to limit the increase in 
Federal Reserve notes, the purpose being 
to limit the money supply, would limit 
one of the factors, certainly, responsible 
for our difficulties. 

But what the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado seeks to do is simply 
to limit the currency. Federal Reserve 
notes are the principal currency, of 
course, that we have. What the Senator 
overlooks, however, Mr. President, is that 
the main part of our money supply is not 
in the form of currency; it is in demand 
deposits. The fact is that our money 
supply is, at the present time, $182 bil- 
lion, of which $40.5 billion is in currency 
and $142 billion in demand deposits. 

We might just as well limit the 
amount of coins we can have, the 
amount of 50-cent pieces, or 25-cent 
pieces, or dimes, and expect that by 
doing that, we would have an effect on 
trade and on the money supply. 

This amendment could be a nuisance. 
But what would happen, if it passed, 
would be that people will carry on busi- 
ness with checking accounts, credit 
cards, and other mechanisms. 

Dr. Friedman, of the University of 
Chicago, the one expert economist quoted 
by the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, has persuaded our Joint Economic 
Committee that we should ask Federal 
Reserve to limit the increase in the 
money supply to about 4 or 5 percent 
a year; and we agree. We said that last 
year, and have said it in our report this 
year. But I am sure Dr. Friedman would 
be among the first to say that it would 
be hopeless to attempt to limit the 
money supply by limiting the currency. 
It would indeed be hopeless. In 1966 the 
Federal Reserve Board increased the 
amount of our currency by $2.4 billion. 
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The money supply increased by $3.6 bil- 
lion. 

Last year, in 1967, the amount of cur- 
rency was increased by $2 billion or 
less than in 1966 but the money supply 
was increased by more than $11 billion. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado will not accomplish its aim, and 
I hope that it will be rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have a Federal 
Reserve Board which has the job of 
regulating the flow of money according 
to the needs of the country; is that not 
true? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Mississippi mentioned some things that 
should be done. I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that just within 
the last couple of hours, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has announced an increase 
in the rediscount rate from 442 percent 
to 5 percent. That is an unusually large 
increase. They usually change it by only 
a quarter of 1 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Tremendously re- 
strictive; there is no question but that 
it will slow down inflation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; this will slow 
down inflation, and will have an effect 
on the money supply in the form of 
deposits. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very seriously, yes. 
It means less borrowing, an inflation 
slowdown, and a retarding of the econ- 
omy generally. It also means greater in- 
vestment at home and less abroad. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct; and 
is it not true that the Federal Reserve 
Board has all the powers necessary to 
regulate the flow of money in accord- 
ance with the needs of our economy? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. And furthermore, whatever criti- 
cism one may have of the Federal Reserve 
Board, it is a conservative Board, deeply 
concerned with the necessity for correct- 
ing our adverse balance of payments. 
The Board is headed by William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, a man who has the con- 
fidence of business and conservatives 
generally in this country. I think to put 
shackles on him in this way is not appro- 
priate. He is not the man, at least in this 
case, who can be found guilty, found re- 
sponsible for the adverse balance of pay- 
ments, for inflation, or for the gold out- 
flow. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I join him in expressing the 
hope that the amendment will be voted 
down, in order that we may send the 
bill quickly to the White House for 
approval. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long; but as I 
said yesterday, this is the most im- 
portant bill that this Congress will en- 
act, or fail to enact, this year. The 
reverberations and the consequences of 
it will live with each of us all of our 
lives, and with our children. 

The Senator who is managing the bill 
at the moment is entirely correct—cur- 
rency is just one part of the money sup- 
ply. It is between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the total money supply in the 
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United States. In a way, to attack it as 
I have done, is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog. 

But, Mr. President, the tail is the only 
part of the dog I can get hold of. I am 
going to hang onto it, and try to keep 
it from wagging the dog clear out of the 
ball park. 

We can limit the money supply; and, 
believe me, if we pass this bill un- 
amended, as they are pleading with us to 
do, the only thing that stands between 
us and the printing press is the will of 
somebody, we know not whom. If the 
Federal Reserve System had done its 
job completely, and Congress and the 
administration had done theirs, we 
would not be in the position we are in 
today. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr, President, I intend 
to vote against the amendment, and 
support a clean bill, as a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
but I should like to say, having voted 
against all of these amendments, that I 
am very sympathetic with the objectives 
of my worthy colleagues, who are at- 
tempting to put some degree of sanity 
into our fiscal and monetary policy. 

I think we would be derelict in our 
duties if we felt we had accomplished 
anything when we left the Senate 
Chamber tonight. This is not going to 
stem the run on gold. We are not going 
to see that tide turned until suddenly 
the world regains confidence in Amer- 
ica’s integrity and our ability to manage 
our fiscal and monetary policy correctly. 

I think the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board today in raising the re- 
discount rate to 5 percent will not stem 
the tide. It will be a small indication that 
we are starting to move, and the neces- 
sity for more such indications to the 
world is why I feel desperately that this 
measure tonight is needed. But I think 
our colloquy on these amendments has 
been exceedingly helpful to indicate our 
strong impression to the administration 
that the administration must now exert 
the leadership necessary to reaffirm the 
confidence the world should have in this 
great American economy, which is really 
the force that stands behind the Ameri- 
can dollar. 

I would respectfully and earnestly sug- 
gest that the crisis is of such a propor- 
tion tonight that the President should 
give careful consideration to whether he 
should not come before a joint session 
of Congress and address Congress and 
the world, as well as the American peo- 
ple, whether he should not come and 
notify the world that we recognize we 
must start to act and do something, and 
then present a program to Congress and 
the people that we can act upon follow- 
ing his presentation. 

That program must present, in specific 
detail, a $6 billion to $8 billion budget 
cut as a bare minimum. I would hope it 
would be a $10 billion budget cut. The 
President must show how we are willing 
to sacrifice on certain programs that can 
be deferred and delayed because of the 
necessity to bring our fiscal house back 
into balance. 

I hope at the same time he would 
argue forcefully and effectively, with an 
expense cut in one hand, for the tax in- 
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crease which we know—all of us in our 
hearts know—we must have in this coun- 
try. Our mail is running universally 
against it, because of the unpopularity 
of the spending program. But our job is 
not to go with our mail, and there is not 
a Senator here who has ever voted just 
because the mail runs against an issue. 
We know we have to have a tax increase. 
We know we have to pay for the appro- 
priations that we vote here, day after 
day. 

It is the uncertainty in the world that 
America will take the advice that we have 
been so freely giving to the rest of the 
world for the last 25 years that has pre- 
cipitated and created this crisis tonight. 

I think if the President would say that 
we are going to start a program to bring 
our troops back from Europe, we could 
save $2 billion if we were to bring back 
60 percent of our troops from Europe. 

Nothing would more dramatically il- 
lustrate to the world and particularly to 
Europe that we intend to do something 
about this constant drain and constant 
balance-of-payments problem. And if we 
do act and act decisively and have 
courageous leadership to say what we 
will have to do, this country will stand 
behind it. 

The American dollar is as sound as it 
has ever been. This is the greatest econ- 
omy in the world. It is not a pittance 
of gold that stands behind that dollar; 
it is the integrity of our people and the 
productivity of our people. The fiscal 
budget at the Federal level must reflect 
5 ability to manage our affairs prop- 
erly. 

I think by our action tonight, if we feel 
that we have done our job, we will be 
deluding the country and the world. If 
we start immediately to do the kind of 
job necessary and follow through with 
it, it will not be merely a bandaid treat- 
ment. We have to give it the major sur- 
gery this economy needs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I agree 
with some of the sentiments expressed 
by the Senator. But I cannot see why 
we should apply a bandaid when we are 
bleeding to death. And that is what we 
are doing now. 

I call the attention of the Senator, 
particularly, for his future study, to a 
tabulation which was printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on March 13, by 
the senior Senator from Colorado, on 
page 6382, a tabulation which gives us a 
really clear picture of our balance of 
trade and shows that our favorable bal- 
ance fell drastically in the last 3 years. If 
we express it in percentage of total ex- 
ports, then the 26.3 percent of 1964 is 
down to 11.8 percent in 1967. That ought 
to be warning enough to anybody. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I concur in the remarks of 
the junior Senator from Mlinois. If we 
take no step other than to remove the 
gold cover, such as cutting back on ex- 
penditures and raising taxes, we will have 
accomplished nothing except that we will 
have bought a little time. 

It has been with that thought that for 
months I have been advocating that we 
approach the problem of a tax increase 
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and mandatory expenditure reductions. 
I introduced the only bill which has been 
introduced in either the House or the 
Senate that would require such an ex- 
penditure cut along with an increase in 
Federal income taxes. 

This afternoon in the Finance Com- 
mittee when I offered the President’s own 
10-percent tax increase accompanied by 
a section which would reduce expendi- 
tures by $8 billion, it was defeated by 
one vote. If the Finance Committee could 
have reported that measure to the floor 
of the Senate today, backed by strong 
administration support, it would have 
been notice to the world that we were 
willing to take these necessary steps to 
balance our budget. This would have 
done as much, if not more, toward restor- 
ing confidence in the American dollar 
than any action we can take on the pend- 
ing measure. 

We lost that effort by a margin of one 
vote. However, I am proud of the fact 
that our party recognized that it must be 
fiscally responsible and unanimously 
backed that proposal. 

I regret to say that we only got two 
members of the President’s party to sup- 
port the effort to cut back spending by 
$8 billion and to raise taxes by 10 per- 
cent. Not only did we not get any sup- 
port from the administration, but Sec- 
retary Fowler, speaking for the admin- 
istration, strongly recommended against 
the enactment of that package program. 
I do not understand it. When we pick 
up tonight’s paper, no doubt we shall see 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
portrayed as expressing his great hope 
that we can hold down spending and 
increase taxes. However, when the chips 
were down in the Finance Committee, 
the Secretary went on record officially as 
saying he is opposed to this same pro- 
posal. 

That is why we have such a credibility 
gap. We came within one vote, and we 
did that in spite of, and not as a result 
of, any effort or support from the John- 
son administration. 

I hope that before it is too late they 
will wake up to the fact that they must 
act more responsible and cooperate in 
holding down the cost of Government. 
We cannot do it alone. We must have 
their help. We just cannot afford guns 
and butter in the midst of a full-scale 
war in Vietnam. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, just to 
make sure I heard correctly, the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware said that 
he would offer this proposal when we 
bring the tax measure to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it has been 
said that the passage of the pending 
measure without taking steps to cure the 
situation which we face will not accom- 
plish what needs to be accomplished. 

I would like to have the response of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
who studied this measure in depth. Can 
the Senator answer the reverse of that 
question—whether the passage of the 
pending bill, without taking any of these 
steps, will do any harm? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. The harm it will do is 
that it will let the other nations of the 
world drain us of our gold supply so that 
some day we will be sitting here again 
with perhaps $1 billion, $2 billion, or $3 
billion in gold, and facing the same situ- 
ation instead of having $11 billion plus 
in gold. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. Would the Senator agree 
with me that if we, as the representatives 
of the people, surrender the hold we have 
on this $11 billion of gold tonight with- 
out taking any of the steps that seem to 
be recognized as necessary, we will have 
surrendered a very vital bargaining 
power with the forces in government 
that are resisting those factors? 

Mr. ALLOTT. We certainly have. We 
will have surrendvred it entirely to those 
forces, and we will have surrendered! our 
last real vestige of control over the money 
supply of this country. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
able junior Senator from Illinois men- 
tioned the tax increase. Does the Senator 
from Colorado know the amount, roughly 
that the 10-percent tax increase will 
bring in return to the Treasury? I think 
it is approximately $9 billion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not know. However, 
I heard the figure of $10.4 billion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The figure is $9.8 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The senior Senator from 
Illinois states that it is $9.8 billion, The 
figure of $10.4 billion was used on the 
floor earlier today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Then let us say 
about $10 billion, Is it not true that, with 
all the supplementals, plus the increas- 
ing cost of the war, the way things are 
going, the national deficit could be near 
$30 billion? 

Mr. ALLOTT, In this year, or in the 
next year? 

Mr. SYMINGTON., In the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not think it is un- 
thinkable at all that it would be in that 
neighborhood in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would the Sen- 
ator care to say what he thinks it will be 
in this fiscal year, based on his experi- 
ence? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would say that in no 
degree would I put an estimate of less 
than $20 billion on it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Then in that case, 
even if we do pass a tax increase meas- 
ure, what we will have done is to cure 
only 50 percent of the basic problem. Is 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 
And we will not have cured that for this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I understand. It 
has also been mentioned that gold is not 
necessarily the basis for the value of the 
dollar. That as I see it, is a fair statement 
for an American citizen to make. But is 
it not a fact, inasmuch as we have $11 
billion in gold reserves and owe more 
than $30 billion to various foreigners who 
feel that gold is essential to the value 
of the dollar, that we should be reason- 
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ably careful in removing the last rem- 
nant of gold. 

Should we not consider what those 
outside the country, who possess this tre- 
mendous call on our gold, think about 
what we are doing? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct; 
because, while many of our economists 
may say that this gold is not significant 
and that we should go on a sort of a 
super barter or paper barter system, the 
facts face us that the nations of the 
world are calling upon us for our gold, 
and they have depleted us down to the 
point where we are on the narrow edge, 
if we are not over it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that, 
whereas the interest of foreign central 
banks is primarily in gold itself, thou- 
sands upon thousands of citizens of for- 
eign countries own our securities? And if 
they decide that the value of the dollar 
was not going to be protected by failure 
to meet our balance-of-payments prob- 
lems, is it not true they might sell heav- 
ily the securities they now own. 

I recently checked and found that to 
date there has been no heavy sale of for- 
eign securities on our stock markets. But 
if those people decided we were not going 
to protect the value of our currency, 
would it not be logical for them to start 
selling their holdings of U.S. securities? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe it would be an 
entirely logical consequence. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If that is true, is it 
not one more reason for not lifting the 
gold cover from our Federal currency, so 
as to show these people that we were 
working hard to preserve the gold cover, 
to in turn, protect our currency? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe so. 

I cannot understand the argument that 
by taking off the gold cover, we are ex- 
hibiting strength and bravery and re- 
solve. To me, we are doing just the re- 
verse, and I do not believe that we will 
convince anybody in the world that we 
are taking a brave and a firm and a hard 
stand by passing this bill. I think we 
would be doing just the opposite, because 
they have us on the run; and when we 
take off the gold cover tonight, they will 
know they have us on the run. 

Mr. President, one remark in conclu- 
sion: We were told at the time of the re- 
peal of the Silver Purchase Act in 1963, 
and again when we took the gold cover 
from behind the Federal Reserve de- 
posits in 1965, We're in an emergency. 
We have to do this. We have to do it to 
buy time.” And some of my friends, who 
are much more knowledgeable in this 
area than I, told me this. They said, 
“Gordon, we want you to do this. We 
want you to vote for these things.” I did 
not. “We want you to do this because we 
have to buy time.” 

Well, we bought almost 3 years to the 
month, this year, on the gold for our Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits; and here we are, 
Mr. President, where I said we would be 
at that time, and where we are tonight. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. On page 
6377 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 13, is a table showing the deficits 
from 1948 to date, and in the 3 years of 
the Korean war we only had a total 
deficit of approximately $13 billion. The 
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estimated deficit for this year alone is ap- 
proximately $18 billion. That in itself 
would indicate that we have a horrible 
fiscal policy we are embarked upon. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I am 
ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lauscue], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpa.e], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr, Netson], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Spone], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PAsTORE] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton}, the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucuet], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucue.] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 62 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Allott rtis ng 
Baker Dominick Griffin 
Cotton Fannin Hansen 
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Hatfield Miller Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Hruska Thurmond 
Jordan, Idaho Tower 
NAYS—58 

Aiken Harris Muskie 
Anderson Hartke Pearson 
Bayh Hayden Pell 
Bennett Hill Percy 
Bible Holland Proxmire 
Boggs Hollings Randolph 
Brewster Inouye Ribicoff 
Brooke Jackson Russell 
Burdick Javits tt 

Va. Jordan, NO. Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La. Smith 
Cannon Mansfield Sparkman 
Case McCarthy Stennis 
Church McGee Symington 
Cooper McGovern Tydings 
Dirksen McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Dodd Metcalf Yarborough 
Ellender Montoya Young, Ohio 
Ervin (Oss 
Gruening Mundt 

NOT VOTING—23 
Bartlett Kennedy, N.Y. Morse 
Carlson Kuchel Morton 
Clark Lausche Nelson 
Eastland Long, Mo. Pastore 
Pulbright Magnuson Prouty 
Gore McClellan Spong 
Mondale Talmadge 


Hart 
Kennedy, Mass, Monroney 


So Mr. ALLorT’s amendment (No. 609) 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President. The Senate 
currently is considering legislation to re- 
move the 25-percent gold reserve behind 
Federal Reserve notes. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
this matter and on which I serve, had 
before it many distinguished witnesses 
who argued for the removal of the gold 
cover. Some of those appearing were 
David Rockefeller, William McChesney 
Martin, and Milton Friedman. 

The testimony of William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
was among the most persuasive presented 
to the committee. He described our cur- 
rent predicament: At the present time we 
have gold stocks of approximately $12 
billion, and a current gold cover require- 
ment of $10.7 billion. Thus we have $1.3 
billion in “free gold.” The normal annual 
increase in gold required as reserves for 
domestic use is $700 million. In 2 years— 
without making allowances for an out- 
flow of gold to foreign countries—the 
available “free gold” will be depleted. 

With these facts facing us, Chairman 
Martin said that it was apparent that the 
gold reserve would have to be removed 
in order for the country to meet the cur- 
rency demands of our growing economy 
and to make it absolutely clear to the 
world that the United States would 
maintain the convertibility of the dollar 
into gold. 

Chairman Martin anticipated the con- 
sequences of not totally eliminating the 
gold cover when he said: 

Speculation against the dollar might be 
encouraged if the gold cover requirement 
were regarded as immobilizing part of our 
reserves; the labeling of only part of our 
gold reserves as “free” might seem to imply 
that the rest of our reserves are somehow 
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unavailable to perform their p func- 
tion of maintaining the convertibility of the 
dollar, Any possible misunderstanding on 
this point should be put at rest. This legis- 
lation would do that. 


Faced with the current status of our 
gold stocks, the prospects of further def- 
icits in our international balance of pay- 
ments, and continuing pressure on the 
dollar abroad, I believe that Congress 
has no alternative but to remove the gold 
cover. 

But it should be made clear that the 
removal of the gold cover will not solve 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem, 
but will only enable us to take necessary 
remedial action. 

This is the point made effectively by 
the American Bankers Association when 
it reversed its previous opposition to the 
removal of the gold cover and stated: 

The continued efficient operation of the 
international monetary system—based upon 
gold and the dollar—is threatened by the 
statutory requirement that Federal Reserve 
Notes be backed by 25 percent in gold, 


The ABA pointed out that the removal 
of the gold cover would be useless unless 
the Congress and the administration 
take firm steps to eliminate our chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

I agree that we must not waste the 
time we buy by the removal of the gold 
cover. The United States must take de- 
cisive action to bring our balance of pay- 
ments into equilibrium. The strength of 
the dollar and the health of the inter- 
national monetary system will be seri- 
ously threatened by a continuance of 
this deficit. 

The first step in meeting this problem 
is a limitation on the inflationary pres- 
sures in our economy. There must be a 
reduction in Government expenditures 
and a limit on deficit spending by the 
Federal Government. 

Painful as it may be, Congress must 
go beyond this and enact programs to 
limit both business and governmental 
expenditures abroad, to expand exports, 
and to increase the flow of funds to our 
shores. 

If we do not take vigorous action now 
we face a real threat of the devaluation 
of the dollar and the resulting conse- 
quences. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I reluctantly voted for repeal 
of the gold cover. I will do so again today 
in the belief that this represents the only 
responsible course open to the Congress 
at this time. 

In 1944, at Bretton Woods, the United 
States pledged that it would freely buy 
and sell gold at the fixed price of $35 an 
ounce, That pledge is the kingpin of the 
International Monetary Fund, which for 
27 years has operated to prevent such 
worldwide monetary crises as those 
which occurred before World War II, 
and which would be so much more disas- 
trous in the even more interdependent 
world of today. There is nothing selfless 
about this willingness of the United 
States to “give away” gold for dollars; the 
preservation of international financial 
stability is as important to the United 
States as to any other nation. An inter- 
national monetary system based on the 
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U.S. pledge is the only assured means of 
preventing financial chaos. 

Today, U.S. gold reserves above the gold 
cover are perilously small, and the day 
when the United States will be unable to 
fulfill its pledge is very close. Removal of 
the gold cover will free an additional 
$10.7 billion to meet foreign claims and 
will reassure the world that the United 
States will meet its commitment to buy 
and sell gold at $35 an ounce. This will 
strengthen international confidence in 
the dollar and hopefully will actually re- 
duce the tendency of foreign govern- 
ments to exchange dollars for gold. 

But, Mr. President, I would like it to be 
on the record that while I believe that re- 
moval of the gold cover is the choice that 
the Congress must make, I recognize 
that it is not a solution to a problem but 
a means of buying time to solve that 
problem. My vote for repeal of the gold 
cover is based on my faith that the Con- 
gress and the President will use this time 
wisely. I know that if we do not do so, 
repeal of the gold cover today will only 
postpone the crisis. 

For the last 10 years, the United States 
has experienced an average annual bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit of $2.5 billion. 
As a result of the exchange of these for- 
eign-held dollars for gold, Treasury gold 
reserves have dropped by over $10 billion. 
In 1967, the deficit reached the aston- 
ishing figure of $3.6 billion, leaving just 
over a billion dollars above the gold cover 
to meet claims made with foreign dollar 
holdings which may be as high as $30 
billion. 

Mr. President, it is astounding that 
the United States has allowed the situ- 
ation to deteriorate to this point. It is 
unthinkable that we could allow it to 
persist any longer. Action must be taken 
and taken immediately. The two great- 
est sources of the deficit are private for- 
eign investment and U.S. Government 
spending abroad. The President has al- 
ready acted to curb foreign investment 
temporarily, but any action in this area 
must be limited because investments 
abroad represent not only dollar out- 
flow but also dollar returns on those in- 
vestments. U.S. Government spending 
abroad, however, must be registered 
solely on the expenditure side of the 
ledger. Those expenditures are almost 
entirely military, and it is clear now, if 
it has not been before, that they must 
be reduced substantially. Our allies must 
be persuaded to assume some of our mil- 
itary obligations. In asking them to do 
so, we must remember that it is to their 
advantage as well as ours that the United 
States reduce its dollar outflow. 

In addition, the United States must 
make a concerted effort to maintain and 
strengthen our competitive position in 
world trade. The United States has long 
enjoyed a trade surplus, but the size of 
that surplus is shrinking, while the U.S. 
share of the world export market has 
dropped steadily. Special efforts must be 
made to encourage exports, but, more 
importantly, the United States must re- 
turn to a responsible noninflationary 
fiscal policy. Unless inflation and spiral- 
ing costs are halted, the high prices of 
U.S. products will leave them unable to 
compete on the world export market and 
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unable to compete with imported arti- 
cles here at home. Reduction in the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and an easing 
of the gold crisis is dependent upon halt- 
ing inflation here at home. That means 
that nonessential spending must be cut, 
and, if necessary, a tax increase enacted. 

None of these measures is pleasant, 
but all of them are essential. In addi- 
tion, as the senior Senator from New 
York has so ably pointed out, these ac- 
tions must be accompanied by a con- 
certed effort to reevaluate and revise the 
international monetary system. We are 
playing the ostrich if we pretend that 
gold can forever remain the primary in- 
ternational reserve. There is simply not 
enough gold to serve this purpose in a 
world of rapidly growing economies and 
populations, where, in addition, we are 
daily finding new industrial areas in 
which gold is essential. 

It is the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration, of Treasury officials, and of rep- 
resentatives to the IMF, to explore the 
alternative of creating new reserves, or 
developing an international monetary 
system that is not based on gold. But 
this transition must be an orderly one, 
and in the meantime the United States 
must remain ready to buy and sell gold 
at $35 an ounce. The role of the US. 
Congress in these negotiations may seem 
small, but it is actually of vital impor- 
tance—it is our task to indicate our sup- 
port for these explorations and to edu- 
cate the American people to their impor- 
tance. 

These are the difficult tasks that lie 
ahead of us. If we fail to remove the gold 
cover today, we will face a crisis imme- 
diately. If we remove the gold cover and 
do not reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit, halt inflation, and explore alter- 
natives to gold, we will only postpone the 
crisis. My vote today for a repeal of the 
gold cover is a vote of confidence that 
the President, the Congress, and the peo- 
ple will use the time that we “buy” 
wisely, and will prevent that crisis from 
ever becoming a reality. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I rise to 
register my opposition to the pending 
bill, S. 2857, which would remove the 
25-percent gold reserve requirement cov- 
ering Federal Reserve notes. And, at the 
outset, let me make it clear that the 
dramatic transactions in gold over the 
weekend have only intensified my stren- 
uous objections to the bill. 

This measure is merely the latest in a 
long series of palliatives recommended 
by the executive branch, which tinker 
with, rather than squarely face, the 
problems involved in our international 
and domestic monetary policies. I say 
this with full recognition for the moves 
forecast by the President in January are 
offered to cope with these problems on a 
short-term basis. In fact, the majority of 
the economists who are most knowledge- 
able about the subject have pointed out 
that, even if these measures are approved 
by the Congress, they will not go to the 
root of the matter. Worse, they represent 
in toto an approach which avoids fun- 
damentals in favor of stopgap pallia- 
tives; and, in the process, display the 
continuing resort to more restrictions on 
our own citizens. 
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I know quite well that many reputable 
witnesses have spoken in support of re- 
moval of the gold cover. Furthermore, 
I should make it clear that I have no 
sentimental or anachronistic regard for 
gold as a magic commodity. 

My objection is based on the point that 
we are tackling—or, rather, we are sup- 
posedly tackling—a problem not exactly 
backward, but tangentially. To attempt 
to cope with the issue posed by our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and consequent 
gold loss by removing the gold cover 
for our currency seems, to me, tan- 
tamount to a doctor treating measles by 
administering to the spots. At the same 
time, we are offered no cure whatever 
for overcoming the difficulties caused by 
the persistent deficit in our international 
accounts. 

Mr. President, let us, instead, try to go 
to the heart of the matter. For I sug- 
gest the central focus of the problem is 
not difficult to identify. The central fac- 
tor today is that the drain on our gold 
is basically attributable to the short-term 
dollar surpluses which have been built 
up in Western Europe over the last sev- 
eral years. Of course, speculation is a 
vital component of the problem, but it 
is not the basic cause of our difficul- 
ties, nor would it persist if we had a com- 
prehensive and believable financial and 
monetary program on the tracks. 

Now it is clear that, strictly speaking, 
we are not running a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit with Western European 
countries. On the other hand, we look at 
our overall balance-of-payments tabu- 
lations and see a painfully obvious def- 
icit item of almost $1 billion resulting 
from our massive military deployment in 
Western Europe. In 1966, military ex- 
penditures in that area on the debit side 
amounted to over 81½ billion, offset—in 
@ way which I do not regard as a healthy 
stimulant domestically—by a credit of 
over a half billion dollars attributable to 
purchases of American armaments and 
other military transactions. There is also 
the mitigating factor of West German 
purchases of U.S. bonds, but this factor 
merely delays and disguises, and may 
even worsen, the ultimate reckoning. 

Beyond this we must recognize the fact 
that our payments deficits originate 
worldwide, and primarily in the Far East, 
as a result of military and foreign aid 
expenditures. And Western European 
and other developed countries are earn- 
ing their surplus dollars through trade 
with those other world areas. 

This, Mr. President, is the central 
problem which is neither met by the 
proposed legislation before us nor by the 
current thinking of the administration. 
I recognize that every Senator, if not 
every citizen, has his own views regard- 
ing the proper categories which should 
be cut in order to try to remedy our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. And I recog- 
nize that a good case may be made for a 
number of these candidates for re- 
trenchment. But I do not see how we can 
fail to recognize the basic source of our 
difficulties if we are going to make any 
progress whatever in coping with the un- 
derlying problem. 

Let me emphasize at this point that I 
have been a stanch supporter of the 
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North Atlantic Alliance since its incep- 
tion. At the same time, I believe our dis- 
tinguished majority leader has been per- 
forming a notable service to the country 
in singling out and judiciously dealing 
with the question of whether we really 
must, for all time, keep more than five 
divisions of American troops on the soil 
of Western Europe. With every recogni- 
tion for the great complexity of the ques- 
tion, I just cannot believe that we must 
stay locked into an ironclad commitment 
of indefinite duration to keep so large a 
number of American troops in Europe. 

I do not go so far as to say—as some 
European commentators have—that it is 
only necesasry for one American soldier 
to be placed in a position of jeopardy on 
the borders of Eastern Germany to in- 
sure the credibility of the continuing 
American commitment to the defense of 
Western Europe. Neither do I argue that 
a mere token force of a few battalions is 
all that is needed to preserve European 
confidence in the validity of the Ameri- 
can pledge. What I do say, however, is 
that neither military, political, nor 
psychological grounds exist for believing 
that a force of more than five divisions 
must be held as sacrosanct. 

I strongly recommend to the executive 
branch of our Government that they im- 
mediately undertake conversations with 
our NATO allies to secure their under- 
standing and cooperation concerning our 
balance-of-payments problem and the 
central role played in that problem by the 
nature of our military expenditures. 
Surely, we could present to them more 
forcefully than we have the fact that 
they are making virtually no contribution 
in support of our fearsomely expensive— 
both in terms of men and money—com- 
mitment in Southeast Asia. On the con- 
trary, it is a plain fact that the dev_loped 
countries are economically benefiting 
from the war in Vietnam in balance-of- 
payments terms. 

It may well be that such a new and 
forceful presentation of the case to our 
European friends will not result in any 
agreed action, much less a consensus. In 
that event, having undertaken the kind 
of consultation required by both the let- 
ter and the spirit of our alliance, I would 
then proceed unilaterally to substantially 
reduce the number of American troops 
stationed in Western Europe—mindful 
that the Western Europeans themselves 
are rich and fully capable of making up 
the difference in the interests of their 
own defense. 

In doing this I would make it entirely 
clear to our allies that only the most 
urgent financial difficulties are com- 
pelling us to take such a course. 

Under these circumstances, I believe 
that our allies would see that our hand 
was forced and not that our ultimate 
commitment to share in the defense of 
Europe had changed. There might be 
the shock which comes from first plung- 
ing into a pool of cold water, but I feel 
certain that the European temperature 
would quickly adjust to that of the pool. 
It is even conceivable that the Europeans 
themselves might undertake to do far 
more than they have done in defense of 
their security interests—and I feel 
strongly that they are in a financial posi- 
tion to do so. 
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Mr. President, it seems clear to me 
that the United States is overextended 
and overcommitted abroad and the Gov- 
ernment is continuing to refuse to 
acknowledge this fundamental fact. The 
measure that is now up for considera- 
tion is no more than a palliative: a way 
of continuing to evade the verities of our 
situation and the actions needed to cor- 
rect it. For these reasons, I must cast a 
protest vote against the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when I 
left my office last night—and it was 
late—I was deeply distressed in spirit. I 
felt reasonably sure that I was going to 
vote for this bill. 

I listened to the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at our policy lunch- 
eon on Tuesday. He made what appeared 
to be a persuasive case. Then, today two 
other things happened. First was the 
meeting in the office of the majority 
leader, attended by Mr. Martin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and perhaps 
a dozen Senators. It was stated there 
that this was D-day; we were at the 
bottom of the barrel; which meant, of 
course, that we were right at the 25- 
percent limit, and from here on out it 
would appear that we could not meet our 
commitments. 

I regret to say, Mr. President, that 
that is not quite the whole story. I was 
further distressed this afternoon in the 
Committee on Finance when first the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], and subsequently the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] offered an amendment to the 
excise tax bill which will be on this floor 
very shortly. In that amendment they 
proposed an $8 billion cut in expendi- 
tures, and a 10-percent surtax. On both 
oceasions I voted for the proposal and I 
would do it all over again. 

It seems to me that it is the only sen- 
sible proposal to meet our budget deficit 
and come to grips with this gold imbal- 
ance in our international payments. The 
country and the world is watching us. 
One would think that tomorrow morn- 
ing the sky is going to fall. Anybody who 
has lived in my generation must remem- 
ber the story about Chicken Little, which 
I learned as a child. One will recall that 
Chicken Little mentioned that the sky 
fell in. 

With the gyrations of the stock market 
today, and, at last count, having dropped 
by 11 points, it would appear that we 
expect doom sometime tomorrow. But 
there will be no doom because there is 
a story in connection with this bill that 
either has not been told or I have not 
heard it. 

The Congress saw fit a few years back 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act and to 
provide that all of our gold is free; every 
bit of the $11.9 billion we still have left. 
However, it is available only because a 
penalty is attached and because it is 
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self-disciplinary. The question is, Are we 
prepared to accept that discipline? 

The law provides authority for the 
Federal Reserve System to drop the 25- 
percent reserve requirement in an emer- 
gency. No legislation is required to au- 
thorize this; it can be done now. But, 
there is a penalty. That penalty is 
charged against the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and all the banks that belong to the 
system. It means an increase in the re- 
discount rate. This is a course that those 
in authority do not like to take. But when 
the pain is there, it should be suffered. 
Was it not Jacob of old who said, “Lord, 
let me not die without pain”? 

This is the pain that we wrote into the 
statute, that gold reserves can auto- 
matically drop from 20 to 17% per- 
cent. And there is still a penalty be- 
cause the rediscount rate must be raised. 
The law provides for that. If there is 
anyone who doubts it, let him stand up 
in his place now and dispute what I say. 

We can drop that reserve to 15 percent, 
or roughly $6.1 billion, but there is an- 
other penalty, and that penalty is an in- 
crease in the rediscount rate, which 
means that when we get down to 15 per- 
cent, the rediscount rate will be 75¢ per- 
cent, and it must be charged against the 
banks in the Federal Reserve System. 
That is the law. We wrote that law. It is 
on the books today. 

I am a little bit surprised that it has 
not been alluded to in the conferences I 
have attended, and in the discussions 
where I have had a chance to participate. 
I said nothing about it because I thought 
that was the business of someone else, 
either from the Federal Reserve System 
or from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. But that is where we are to- 
night. as we prepare to vote on this bill. 

The sky is not going to fall. The stock 
market can go down, as it has done so 
many, many times; but the gold will still 
be intact. It can be paid out below the 
25-percent reserve; but someone must 
pay the bill. That someone is the Federal 
Reserve System, in the form of an in- 
creased rediscount rate. 

It means that the commercial banks 
of the country, when they want to bor- 
row from the Federal Reserve, are going 
to have to pay the higher rate. They do 
not want to pay the higher rate. If I 
were a big banker, I probably would not 
want to do it, either. But that is not the 
question here. The question is whether, 
tomorrow morning, when the bill is 
passed, whether we are out of gold or 
whether we are not, or whether we can 
pay out. We can pay out, any old time. 
We can meet our commitments as they 
come. But, it is going to cost us. Some- 
one must pay the fiddler. That someone 
is going to be the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

If anyone wishes to dispute this argu- 
ment, I will sit in my chair and let him 
take issue with what I say as to whether 
it is the law. 

Thus, I am comforted somewhat in 
spirit tonight. I shall go back to my office 
and go home not quite so weary, not 
quite so dispirited, Mr. President, as I 
was last night, or as I was at 1:30, when 
I left Bill Martin and Henry Fowler with 
a heavy heart because I thought the sky 
was going to cave in. 
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It will be painful, but maybe the time 
has arrived for this country to face up to 
a little discipline in the monetary field. 
We have failed to do it up to now. But 
this time we did. I have no quarrel with 
those who say that this is a crisis. It is a 
crisis in a sense. 

Mr. President, the Chinese characters 
for the word “crisis” are two ideograms. 
The first one means danger.“ The sec- 
ond one means “challenge.” That is the 
Chinese idea of a crisis. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, we are 
confronted with a danger, but that 
danger is a challenge to everyone in this 
body. It is a challenge to the American 
people as well. 

It has been said that the weakness of 
a democracy is that it refuses, in an 
anxious hour, to face up to a challenge. 

That is what prompts the central 
bankers in Europe. That was part of the 
message that Mr. Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board brought back. He said, in 
effect, that they said to him, “You are 
overextended abroad and you are under- 
committed at home.” That was his lan- 
guage. They chided him about it. He 
said, this noon, that he failed and came 
back empty handed. 

Well, I wonder whether this body is 
going to face up to the challenge. 

What should have been here this after- 
noon, and it could not, by any parlia- 
mentary device, have been here, was a 
proposal of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS], and the proposal of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
that we impose the surtax—the full 10 
percent; not discount it to 8 percent on 
corporations and 6 percent on indivi- 
duals, but 10 percent across the board. 
Then, an $8 billion cut in expenditures. 
It did not leave it to some amorphous 
figure. It did not leave it to a vague 
state but to a clear $8 billion. We failed 
in the Finance Committee by one vote. 
That is where the issue could have been 
resolved. That would be the message that 
should be sent to the central bankers of 
Europe, Japan, Latin America, and else- 
where. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I do not be- 
lieve that the sky is going to fall, as 
Chicken Little said long ago. 

There is too much vitality in this 
country. 

I do not want to go down the drain. 
I do not want to make a mistake but, on 
the other hand, I want to be sure that 
I have all the facts at my command 
when I vote. 

It is with something of a heavy heart 
tonight, Mr. President, that I shall vote 
against the bill. No one knows how sorry 
I am about it. 

When the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Secretary, and a 
number of Senators were in my office on 
Tuesday afternoon, I talked to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I think I 
should say that I called him earlier but 
he was on a long-distance call. Then he 
called me back. 

I said, “Mr. President, you are in the 
middle of a sticky situation. What the 
real ‘sticky wicket’ is, is the reduction 
in your budget. The Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board is sitting in my 
office as I speak to you, Mr. President, 
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and I want you to know what is hap- 
pening and what is being discussed.” 

I know that the next morning, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
was at a 7 o’clock breakfast with the 
President; but before he left my office 
I said, “Bill, I want you to tell the Presi- 
dent everything that was discussed in 
this office this afternoon.” 

I do not believe in surprises. I want 
the Chief of this Nation to know what 
the sentiments are here, and how we feel, 
before we come to grips with this prob- 
lem, having done all that I thought I 
could do, first to advise him exactly what 
the situation was, and what the thinking 
of a great many Members was, and then 
to take counsel all over again and try to 
reorient my own mind and to reorient 
my own heart, because this is not an easy 
vote. But I have canvassed my spirit as 
best I can. In view of the fact that the 
Federal Reserve System or this country 
still has every dollar of that more than 
$11 billion as free gold, it can use it to 
settle international balances, if we are 
willing to pay the price in the form of 
an increased rediscount rate. That is the 
rest of the story. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it correct that what 
the Senator is saying is that the passage 
of this measure is not necessary in order 
to meet the demands for gold, but, in 
reality, the passage of the measure re- 
moves the penalty imposed in the existing 
law? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. I would 
rather not discuss it beyond this point. 
All I want to say is that the gold is still 
free. It can still be paid out. We can still 
meet our commitments. The question is, 
Are we and the bankers and the country 
ready to face up to the challenge and 
pay that increased rediscount rate? That 
is the question before the country. That 
is my story. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on final passage. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a little time because I, 
like my colleagues, am anxious to reach 
a vote on this matter. I agree with my 
distinguished counterpart, the minority 
leader, when he says we are in a sticky 
situation. We are in a critical situation, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
this bill pass tonight if we are to begin— 
and I emphasize the word begin“ 
to face up to the responsibilities, in a 
financial sense, which are beginning to 
creep up on us. We must adopt measures 
even that are long overdue. Today the 
stock market fell 11 points. I do not own 
a share of stock. I do not fully under- 
stand the stock market. But an 11-point 
drop sounds serious. Yes, the Federal 
Reserve raised the rediscount rate from 
412 to 5 percent, the highest since 1929, 
a fateful year, as some of us will recall. 

Yes, this is a critical period, and if we 
will only pass this bill, not that by doing 
so will we be solving the economic ills 
which are in the offing, but we will be 
taking the first short step toward giving 
the people who are in control of our 
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financial institutions, people like Bill 
Martin, whom I am sure everyone ad- 
mires, men like Henry Fowler, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and all those who have 
been working hard, not only in this coun- 
try, but abroad, the means with which 
to meet the problem. 

Yes, there was a meeting this after- 
noon, called at my request, to discuss 
this critical situation. Everyone had a 
chance to make their views known. It 
was worthwhile. 

So tonight is a time of great importance 
in the economic history of this country. 
All the arguments have been made. This 
is not “band aid” legislation. The dis- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
both have made the case before us. 

So I hope, may I say to my colleagues 
here, that we will face up to the moment 
of history which confronts us at this 
time and vote to approve the bill which 
is before us. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I wish to refer to a discussion of the tax 
bill which the Finance Committee re- 
ported today. That is a bill to extend the 
tax on automobiles and telephones, a tax 
which presently exists. The committee 
voted to extend those taxes. 

The committee did not vote to add the 
President’s surtax proposal. 

The committee did not vote to take 
over the functions of the Appropriations 
Committee to tell that committee that 
it must hold itself to a figure $8 billion 
below the President’s recommendations. 
That just happens to be the function of 
the Appropriations Committee; and if 
any amendment is to be offered to put a 
ceiling on the amount the Appropriations 
Committee can appropriate, as far as this 
Senator is concerned, he would like to 
see it offered here on the floor, when the 
Appropriations Committee can speak for 
itself, and not offer it in the Finance 
Committee, where members of the Appro- 
priations Committee are not present. 

There is an ancient tradition that a 
Senator should not serve on both the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I respect the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I also respect the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has been studying the 
surtax proposal for quite some time. 
There are some very fine people in the 
House of Representatives. I have great 
admiration for the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Every one of the 
Members of the House has to run for of- 
fice this year. A big surtax bill to increase 
taxes by $9.5 billion is not going to pass 
merely because it passes the Senate. It 
will have to pass the House, where every 
one of those Members have to be re- 
elected this year, if they want to con- 
tinue to serve. I have had Members of 
the Senate tell me their mail is running 
100 to 1 against that big tax increase. 

If this Senator had some indication 
that the House would like us to pass the 
surtax and bring it to them as a Senate 
committee amendment, I might feel dif- 
ferently; but I see no such indications. 
I would prefer that the House do what- 
ever its Members wish, and decide wheth- 
er they want to initiate that legislation. 
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Under the Constitution, it is the House 
which must initiate revenue bills. If the 
House does, it will be considered over 
here, as far as this Senator is concerned. 

But that bill has nothing to do with 
the balance of payments in any real 
sense. The real fact is that over $30 bil- 
lion of American money is held by for- 
eigners overseas, and that is three times 
the amount of gold that we hold. 

An American citizen cannot call upon 
this Government to pay in gold for any 
of the more or less $330 billion of na- 
tional debt that we owe, or for the cur- 
rency that we have in this country. He 
cannot get gold for it, but foreigners 
can. 

As long as we pursue the policy that 
we have been pursuing, of big national 
deficits in our foreign accounts—which 
many of us would like to do something 
to correct, but which we have been un- 
successful in doing—we are going to 
have this problem. We do not have 
enough gold to pay for that. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SymrnctTon] said he studied the figures 
they sound correct—that since the begin- 
ning of World War II, if we include 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency, lend-lease along with foreign 
aid, we have given away about $180 bil- 
lion. So we now find that the $23 bil- 
lion in gold that we had is down to $11 
billon, It will go down further, in short 
order, at the rate it is going because of 
the defense trade, and aid programs we 
have been pursuing. 

Frankly, I have reserved judgment on 
this matter, as this matter has been de- 
bated. Listening to the debate, I have 
been convinced that what we do tonight 
is not going to make a lot of difference, 
because until our policies in interna- 
tional affairs are changed, such as sta- 
tioning large amounts of troops in areas 
overseas where no war is going on, such 
as Western Europe and Japan, and as 
long as we continue the trade policies we 
have at this time, we are going to have a 
big deficit, and the gold will be gone 
sooner or later. 

Frankly, I am beginning to be a little 
curious to see what is going to happen 
when the day finally arrives that we are 
no longer able to pay off. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
in 1949 the United States had some $24.6 
billion in gold, and owed about $7 billion 
abroad, whereas today, as of yesterday 
morning, the United States had $11,400 
million in gold, and owes abroad, in cur- 
rent liabilities that can be called tomor- 
row by foreign central banks, over $30 
billion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. That is the situation, and we 
have about one-third of what it takes to 
pay it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that, 
with the exception of the year 1957, we 
have run a deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments every year since 1949? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. And is it not true 
that this deficit was accelerated sharply 
around 1958? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
every year in recent years we have been 
assured we were going to see the balance- 
of-payments deficit eliminated. Never- 
theless, it is worse today than ever be- 
fore in our history? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Under those cir- 
cumstances, does the Senator not think 
that before we decide whether we want 
the new currency now recommended by 
the International Monetary Fund we 
should work out with the other countries 
what the new currency should be and 
what will be the nature of the reserves 
behind it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator’s argument makes a great 
deal of sense. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I expect to yield the floor in a few mo- 
ments, but if Senators think this Senator 
is going to sit down just by their shout- 
ing “Vote!” they do not know the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I might decide to talk 
for a while. 

There has been a series of actions by 
this country, in its foreign programs, 
that, on hindsight, have not been wise. 
One of them was the manner in which 
the Marshall plan was handled. It cost 
about $17 billion. While all that giveaway 
was going on, it occurred to one of us to 
ask, “Suppose this thing actually works, 
and, after giving those countries $17 bil- 
lion, they become prosperous and are able 
to pay it back; would it not be better to 
lend it on generous terms?” 

We were told, “Oh, they will never be 
able to pay. That will not work. 

We can see now how valuable the ad- 
vice of our State Department has been. 

It has been suggested on other occa- 
sions that we might not need to have all 
those troops in Europe. We were told, 
“Oh, yes, you must not bring a single 
man home. You must maintain the six 
divisions, at all events. None of it must be 
reduced.” 

At times we have asked, “Cannot some 
of this aid be reduced, especially to the 
rich countries?” We were very long in 
doing anything about that. 

I recall when former Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert Anderson during the 
Eisenhower administration said he was 
very much concerned about this matter, 
and pointed out how difficult it was to 
change outdated policies and get this 
thing turned around and headed in the 
other direction when circumstances had 
changed. We were told at that time that 
he did not have enough influence in the 
Cabinet to have his way, that others in 
the Department of State had more than 
he did, so he could not help us. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
is very important. May we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, tonight we do not have enough 
gold with which to pay; but at least 
most of these countries the central 
banks of which are calling for our gold 
owe us money; so tonight we have an 
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opportunity to ask them to pay us some 
of that. 

Let us not fool ourselves; our State De- 
partment and our own banking people 
are very anxious to pretend that that 
debt does not exist, and get rid of that 
$17 billion which those countries owe 
us. That will be the final foolhardy act. 
We cannot pay them, and still will not 
ask them to pay us. That will help 
American corporations dealing in those 
foreign countries, and will save some of 
those nations from the embarrassment 
of having to tell those companies that 
those companies will not be able to sell 
them as much of their commodities as 
they would like, or as much as they had 
planned to buy, because the United 
States is asking them to pay what they 
owe us. That embarrassment will be 
avoided, and that money saved, and 
perhaps there might be some satisfac- 
tion on the part of the State Depart- 
ment that our Ambassador will be spared 
embarrassment, and will be more social- 
ly acceptable in those capitals where he 
has been playing Santa Claus for all 
these many years; in that, at least for 
a short period of time, we will still be 
able to pretend that we can play that 
Santa Claus role a little longer: 

But let us face it, Mr. President; it is 
those international policies, and the mat- 
ter of the State Department prevailing 
over the Treasury year after year, that 
has put us in this situation. Sooner or 
later we are going to have to change 
some of those policies, and do something 
about our balance of trade, do something 
about the fact that we have a great flow 
of imports, in many industries, where 
we used to have a surplus. Until we do 
something about those things, we are 
just postponing the day, depleting our 
gold reserves to pay more and more gold 
out to try to postpone facing the fact 
that we are still continuing a series of 
policies adopted immediately after World 
War II, when we had all the world’s gold. 

We are still proceeding on the theory 
that we can afford policies which the 
Treasury has been telling both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations 
for many years we could not afford, but 
as to which the State Department has 
been prevailing, time and time again, 
with first one President and then an- 
other. Finally the time must come that 
we have to face facts. 

I shall be curious to see, if this bill 
passes tonight, what happens within a 
year, when all the gold is gone. 

I recall when Douglas Dillon appeared 
before our Foreign Relations Committee, 
during the Eisenhower administrations 
and I asked him some questions about 
the fact that all the gold was going to be 
gone, the way it was going. 

I recall his answer to me at that time. 
He said: 


When the gold is gone, we can use some- 
thing else as currency. 


I have read the record subsequently, 
and it did not read that way. Someone 
who advised him in the State Department 
found some other language to use, but 
that is what the man said, and that is, 
in effect, the policy we have been pur- 
suing. 
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So, as I say, Mr. President, I am get- 
ting more and more curious to see just 
what the answer to that $64 question is 
going to be. What currency are we going 
to use when all the gold is gone? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate more than a min- 
ute; but, in response to the Senator from 
Louisiana, there was such an amendment 
on the floor this afternoon as he sug- 
gested. In response to my colleague from 
Illinois, the Senate had the opportunity 
this afternoon to do exactly what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senate will remem- 
ber that my amendment provided for the 
$8 billion cut in expenditures, and it also 
provided that the effective date of this 
bill we pass here would be the date of 
enactment of a 10-percent tax increase. 

My fellow Senators did not see fit to 
agree to it. I can see why, a fortiori, they 
did not see fit to do it in the Finance 
Committee. But as sure as we are here 
tonight, the raising of the gold cover is 
not going to strengthen the confidence 
of the international bankers in the 
American dollar. The only way to do that 
will be for us to discipline ourselves by 
an expenditure reduction and a tax 
increase. 

The Senate was unable to determine 
that we would face that decision this 
afternoon; and so, with the information 
the minority leader has given us to- 
night, I cannot support this bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I shall be very brief. 

In the pending legislation, the Senate 
is faced with two choices—each of which 
comes close to being unacceptable. 

One is whether we refuse congression- 
al action to permit our Government to 
repurchase dollar with gold; the other is 
to give congressional authority which 
could lead to the dissipation of our en- 
tire gold supply. 

I have been worrying about the mat- 
ter for several weeks, and have read the 
1945 debates in the Senate when the gold 
cover supporting our domestic currency 
was changed from 40 to 25 percent. 
Clearly it was the conviction of nearly 
all Senators that there should be a gold 
backing to our currency. 

As I see it, this Nation is facing a fi- 
nancial crisis—and at this late date there 
appears no good way to deal with it, 
only the least bad way. 

The crisis we face in gold began in 
1958. 

It was in that year that we lost more 
gold than during any other year—$2.2 
billion. And it was during that fiscal year, 
which began July 1, 1958, that the Unit- 
ed States ran up the biggest peacetime 
deficit in history—$12.4 billion. 

To me it is clear that there is a firm 
and definite relationship between deficit 
financing and loss of gold. 

It first made itself manifest in 1958. 
It becomes dramatically evident this year 
when our gold loss is reaching a flood- 
tide, resulting, I believe, from the con- 
tinued and increased deficits which this 
year will approximate $20 billion—and a 
predicted deficit for next year of $15 
billion, even if a 10-percent tax increase 
is enacted. 
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The loss of gold results from the inter- 
national loss of confidence in the future 
of the dollar; that confidence is lost be- 
cause we consistently have refused to put 
our financial house in order. 

It seems to me that our dollar can be 
weakened in the international markets 
regardless of which decision the Senate 
makes today. It has been ably and effec- 
tively argued by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], and by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] that to refuse to elimi- 
nate the gold cover, thus making all of 
our gold available to foreign banks, would 
have a detrimental effect on the U.S. 
dollar overseas. 

It has been equally effectively argued 
by such a recognized expert on inter- 
national financial matters as the chair- 
man of the board of the Swiss Bank 
Corp.: 

The declaration that the dollar will be de- 
fended up to the last ounce of gold, is no 
longer being taken seriously by anybody and 
had better not be repeated, since it implies 
the Possibility of developments which, if they 
should materialize, would be bound to shake 
the confidence in the dollar still more. 

Everybody knows that a world power like 
the U.S. cannot afford the risk of being one 
day without a minimum of the only uncon- 
ditionally acceptable means of payment, 
namely gold. 


Just 3 years ago this month, the Con- 
gress took similar action as is being 
sought today. It enacted legislation to 
eliminate the gold reserve requirement 
for Federal Reserve bank deposits, thus 
freeing some $5 billion in gold for use 
in meeting this country’s international 
obligations. 

That action was taken to give the 
Government time to correct the funda- 
mental problem. The fundamental prob- 
lem is deficit spending at home and 
abroad. Yet, deficit spending has con- 
tinued and the deficits have increased. 

Today—only 3 years later—that $5 bil- 
lion has gone with the wind. We now are 
faced with a new gold crisis. 

In the last 10 years, the gold stock of 
this country has been reduced by almost 
half—from $22.7 billion in 1958, to less 
than $12 billion in 1968. There now re- 
mains only about $1 billion of free gold 
available to meet this country’s obliga- 
tions in the world’s money market. 

Mr. President, at this point in my. re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor tables showing the 
decline in U.S. Treasury gold stocks from 
1948 through 1967, the deficit in the Na- 
tion’s administrative budget for the 
period 1948 through the current fiscal 
year, and the national debt during that 
period. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. Treasury gold stock, 1948-67 
[In millions of dollars] 
End of calendar year: 
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[In millions of dollars] 

End of calendar year—Continued 
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Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET DEFICIT, FISCAL YEARS 1948 


THROUGH 1968 
[In millions of dollars} 
Deficit 


Receipts Expendi- Debt 
tures 


8 32,955 48,419 282, 366 
39,474 1,811 252,798 
36, 422 9,544 —3,122 257,377 
„400 43,970 8.510 255,251 
61,287 65,303 —4,017 259, 151 
64,671 74,120 —9,449 266,123 
64, 420 7.53) —3,117 271.341 
60, 209 „389 —4,180 274,418 
67,850 66,224 41,628 272,825 
70,562 68,966 -+1,596 270,634 
68,550 71,369 —2,819 276,444 
67,915 80,342 —12,427 284, 817 
77,763 76,539 4,224 286,471 
„689 81,515 —3,856 289,211 
81.409 87,787 —6,378 298, 
86,376 92,642 —6,2 306, 466 
89,459 97,684 —8,226 312,526 
93,072 96,507 —3,435 17, 864 
104,727 106,978 —2,251 320, 36 
115,849 125,718 —9,869 326,733 
118,575 137,182 —18,607 351.599 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
an examination of these tables makes 
clear that the loss of our gold began 
with the whopping $12.4 billion deficit 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1958— 
and has reached floodtide with the pros- 
pect of two even greater deficits for 1968 
and 1969; namely, $20 billion and $15 
billion, respectively. As the national debt 
has gone up, our gold supply has gone 
down. 

As I see it, what is needed to resolve 
our gold problem is to restore confidence 
in the fiscal policies of this Government. 
With each year of deficit spending in 
the United States, with each deficit in 
our balance of payments, and with each 
advance of inflation in this country, con- 
fidence in the dollar abroad has weak- 
ened. 

If this were not the case, there would 
be no need for foreign governments and 
banks to make claims against our gold. 
They would be willing to continue to hold 
U.S. dollars in lieu of gold. 

I believe we ought to look upon the 
uncomfortable position of the United 
States with regard to gold today as a 
constructive warning that something is 
basically wrong with the management 
of our fiscal affairs. 

Gold, which puts some impersonal re- 
straint on Government, is an alarm 
bell—and it has been ringing for 10 years. 

It is like a fever, which is a sign there 
is a deeper sickness in the body. 

Mr. President, in considering this leg- 
islation to put our last gold reserves in 
the pot, so to speak, it is appropriate 
to ask what we will have gained if the 
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Government does not take the steps 
necessary to restore confidence in the 
dollar. 

If nothing substantive is done about 
the basic problem, then I question 
whether we will not be merely feeding a 
new round of speculation and a new 
round of demands on our gold. 

Yet the new budget which the Presi- 
dent has submitted calls for new spend- 
ing authorizations totaling $16 billion— 
and budget figures show we face a deficit 
of $15 billion next year—on top of a $20 
billion deficit this year. 

So while the real cause of our current 
difficulties has not been corrected, we are 
asked to throw all of our gold in the pot 
on the assumption that this will restore 
international confidence in the dollar. 

This is a gamble—just as it is a gamble 
on the international fate of our dollar 
not to make this gold available. 

I reluctantly supported the Church- 
Tower amendment to cut the gold cover 
from 25 percent to 124% percent, which 
would give the Government additional 
time to take firm steps to put our finan- 
cial house in better order. But that failed 
by a vote of 40 to 45. 

Now we are faced with two alterna- 
tives, each of which comes very close to 
being unacceptable. 

I have concluded that our Nation can- 
not afford the risk of being without a 
minimum of the only unconditionally ac- 
ceptable means of international pay- 
ment; namely, gold. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I will 
only take a minute or two to put into 
arithmetic the information that my þe- 
loved minority leader presented to the 
Senate. 

I hope that no one will take comfort 
from that alternative, believing that it 
is unrelated altogether merely because it 
was only going to tax the bank. That 
alternative was explained in detail on 
the floor of the Senate in January. 

It would have this effect. The Federal 
Reserve Board, as he announced, raised 
the rediscount rate to 5 percent today. 
The rediscount rate is the basis on which 
all interest rates, both for business and 
private loans, are based. And they are all 
higher, necessarily. 

If we reduced the gold from the present 
25 percent to a 20-percent cover, the re- 
discount rate would be raised to 6 per- 
cent. If we reduced it to 15 percent, the 
rediscount rate must be raised to 9 per- 
cent. And if we reduce it to the 1242 per- 
cent suggested by the Tower amendment, 
the rediscount rate would have to be 
raised to 10 percent. 

That is the basic rate underlying our 
whole infrastructure. And if we were to 
cut the gold down to 10 percent, the re- 
discount rate would be an impossible 12 
percent. 

I think any basic bank rate above 7 
percent would be disastrous. So I just of- 
fer these figures to suggest that it is not 
safe to rely on this program, which was 
intended entirely to be an emergency 
situation that could be used for a day 
or two and then abandoned. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to supplement what the distinguished 
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and able Senator from Utah has said. 
During the time that the Senator deliv- 
ered his speech, I held before me the law. 
The law has not been read. First of all, 
this is what it says: 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall be authorized and em- 
powered— 


Listen to this— 
to suspend for a period of not exceeding 30 
days, and from time to time to renew such 
suspension for periods not exceeding 15 days. 


And each time that it takes that action, 
as the Senator from Utah has said, it 
must raise the rediscount rate. I believe 
the Senator said that when it gets to 12% 
percent, the rediscount rate would be 9 
percent. ; 

Mr. BENNETT. Ten percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The distinguished 
minority leader said the Reserve banks 
have to pay that. It sounds pretty much 
as though it is a tax on the banks. But 
here is something else it says: 

The tax shall be paid by the Reserve Bank, 


but the Reserve Bank shall add an amount: 


equal to said tax to the rates of interest and 
discount fixed by the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


In other words, any bank, a member 
of the Federal Reserve, wanting to get 
money from the Federal Reserve, or to 
rediscount. payment, would have to pay 
the basic rate of 10 percent. 

Now, what does that mean? I was 
about to say “to your local banks.” Let 
us go beyond that. What does it mean to 
the small businessman who has to go 
to that bank to borrow money? What 
does it mean to the homebuilder, to the 
man who wants to buy a house? 

I have heard many Senators on the 
floor of the Senate deplore high interest 
rates. Yet, the alternative proposed to 
us is one that will drive interest rates 
sky high for the consumer, for the man 
who has to borrow money, for the small 
businessman, for the industrialist, and 
for everybody else. 

He says it is something we should take; 
it is a discipline. It is a discipline for 
which the small businessman must pay. 
It is a discipline for which the family 
that wants to buy a home must pay. 

We are now working on a housing bill. 
We are doing our best to provide a pro- 
gram under which people of low income 
can afford to buy homes. But if every 
bank has to pay a 10-percent rate, I 
shudder to think what the home buyer 
will have to pay. It would kill any chance 
we have to provide housing for people 
with low incomes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the able and 
distinguished Senator from Alabama be- 
lieve the working people of this country, 
all little people, are hurt more by high 
interest rates or by inflation. Apparently 
we want to eat our cake and have it, too; 
and have our guns, and also our butter? 
As a result, if we take off this cover and 
continue the present policies, as so ably 
pointed out by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, and 
equally by the distinguished minority 
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leader, will it really make much differ- 
ence whether or not we have a high in- 
terest rate? 

Is it more important to have a slightly 
higher interest rate 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Slightly higher? Ten 
percent basic. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is slightly higher 
unless we want to lose all our gold. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, 12% percent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This is the same old 
argument we have had before by those 
who do not fear inflation. If we vote to 
take this gold cover off, the dollar will be 
further devalued; and that will hurt the 
rich people some, but ruin the little 
people. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly, I dread inflation, and I will do 
everything I can to fight it. I have lived 
through two periods when we had price 
and wage controls in this country, and 
I do not want that experience again. I 
am against inflation. But do not think 
that pushing interest rates above 10 per- 
cent will cure inflation. 

I support the tax increase. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Missouri 
supports it. I support it, because I believe 
it 70 necessary. I will support the budget 
cuts. 

I have said many times on the floor 
of the Senate that we must do many 
things, that several steps must be taken. 
But we must take them step by step, and 
this is the initial step. 

Something was said about the stock 
market today reaching a low point. I 
wish to make a prediction: If this bill 
is not passed tonight, the stock market 
will be worse than that tomorrow. In 
fact, I will hazard a guess that it will 
not even open. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, the cost of 
a home was doubled in the last 3 years, 
and the administration has done noth- 
ing about it. Have we any reason to be- 
lieve they are any nearer right tonight 
than they have been in the last 3 years? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MorsF] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LAUSCHE], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpatel], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. MonroneEy], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NeEtson], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Sponc], and the Sen- 
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ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Ne son], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Pastore], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Sponc] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] is paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Arkansas would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
ton], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucuHet], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 63 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 
Bayh Hayden Moss 
Bennett Hill Muskie 
Holland Pell 
Brewster Hollings Percy 
Brooke Tnouye Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Randolph 
Case Javits Ribicoff 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Dodd d Smathers 
Fong McGee Sparkman 
Gore McIntyre Tydings 
Harris Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Montoya Yarborough 
NAYS—37 
Aiken Ervin Murphy 
Allott Fannin Pearson 
Baker Griffin Russell 
Bible Gruening Smith 
Burdick n Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Hatfield Symington 
Cannon Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Church Hruska Tower 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Curtis Long, La Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen McGovern Young, Ohio 
Dominick Miller 
Ellender Mundt 
NOT VOTING—24 
Anderson Hart Magnuson 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Mo 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. McClellan 
Clark Kuchel Mondale 
Eastland Lausche Monroney 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Morse 
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Morton Pastore Spong 
Nelson Prouty Talmadge 

So the bill (H.R. 14743) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the past 3 days, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, has displayed his pro- 
found understanding of this Nation's fis- 
cal status. His superb handling of this 
measure that would permit the 25-per- 
cent gold cover currently required to be 
used to maintain the security of the dol- 
lar, served more than anything to assure 
its success, With its adoption, the Sen- 
ate has told the world in effect that we 
will go all the way to put every ounce 
of our gold behind the U.S. dollar and 
preserve its value. Let no nation be mis- 
taken. 

Might I say that no Senator has ex- 
pressed those sentiments better, nor 
with more understanding, than did Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN. He brought to the dis- 
cussion the great wisdom and clarity of 
thought that has characterized his many 
years of public service. The American 
people are again grateful for his out- 
standing leadership. 

The able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
similarly to be commended for adding 
his strong support to this measure. As 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, he has consistently rendered 
invaluable service with his astute appre- 
ciation of our monetary position. His 
participation in this instance was no 
exception. : 

Other Senators, too, should be singled 
out for joining to assure the exceed- 
ingly successful disposition of this mat- 
ter with such a highly thoughtful dis- 
cussion. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmrre] displayed his particularly 
wise and broad understanding of inter- 
national economics in urging the adop- 
tion of this measure. He argued with that 
same high degree of persuasiveness that 
has characterized his many outstanding 
contributions. 

The opponents of the bill are also to 
be commended. With their splendid co- 
operation, the Senate was able to com- 
plete action with the reasonable dispatch 
that was required. 

The distinguished Senators from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotr and Mr. Dominick] 
opposed the bill with strong and able 
advocacy urging amendments and mak- 
ing their views clearly understood. They 
in no way impeded its efficient disposi- 
tion, however. Nor did the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], whose 
strong and sincere views were expressed 
shortly before the final vote. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS] are 
similarly to be commended. 

I only add that the Senate this evening 
rose to the occasion and unequivocally 
took what I believe will be the first of 
many significant steps that will secure 
our world economic condition. This is a 
fine beginning and presages, may I say 
to our friends abroad, similar steps in 
the not-too-distant future. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
morrow we will take up some of the 
money resolutions that have been on the 
calendar for almost 2 months. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness today, it stand in adjournment until 
12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tomorrow, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—RECOGNI- 
TION OF SENATOR STENNIS ON 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business on Monday next the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] be recognized for the purpose 
of beginning debate on the resolution of 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct, which will be laid before the 
Senate today or tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, that res- 
olution will be the pending business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
resolution will be the pending business 
at the conclusion of the transaction of 
routine morning business on Monday 
next, regardless of what happens to the 
money resolution tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the reso- 
lution will take the form of a proposed 
amendment to the standing rules of the 
Senate. 

Tomorrow at noon, when the Senate 
convenes, I shall present the resolution 
together with the report thereon and a 
special explanation will be on the desk 
of each Senator. Theretofore, at 10 a.m. 
I shall send copies of the proposed reso- 
lution to the Press Galleries for release 
when introduced. 


IMPROVEMENT OF JUDICIAL MA- 
CHINERY FOR THE SELECTION OF 
FEDERAL JURIES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 989. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 989) to 
provide improved judicial machinery for 
the selection of Federal juries, and for 
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other purposes which were, on page 1, 
line 4, strike out “1967” and insert 
“1968”. 

On page 4, line 1, after “therewith.” 
insert “Modifications of the plan made at 
the instance of the district court shall 
become effective after approval by the 


On page 65, strike out lines 16 
through 20, and insert “title. The plan 
for the District of Columbia may”. 

On page 5, lines 22 and 23, strike out 
“lists, and that the” and insert “lists. 
The”. 

On page 6, line 2, strike out “section” 
and insert “sections”. 

On page 9, line 11, strike out “1967” 
and insert “1968”. 

On page 9, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“district court” and insert “panel”. 

On page 11, line 9, strike out shall,“, 
and insert may, at the discretion of the 
district court,”. 

On page 18, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“and such failure is likely to be preju- 
dicial to the moving party,”. 

On page 18, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“and such failure is likely to be preju- 
dicial to the moving party,“. 

On page 19, line 2, after title.“ insert 
“Nothing in this section shall preclude 
any person or the United States from 
pursuing any other remedy, civil or 
criminal, which may be available for the 
vindication or enforcement of any law 
prohibiting discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin 
or economic status in the selection of 
persons for service on grand or petit 
juries.” 

On page 19, line 3, strike out “any”. 

On page 19, line 5, after “except” in- 
sert “pursuant to the district court plan 
or”. 

On page 19, line 13, strike out “the” 
where it appears the second time, and in- 
sert “such a”. 

On page 22, strike out lines 4, down to 
and including line 7 on page 23, and in- 
sert: 

(h) “juror qualification form” shall mean 
a form prescribed by the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts and ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, which shall elicit the name, 
address, age, education, length of residence 
within the judicial district, distance from 
residence to place of holding court, prior 
jury service, and citizenship of a potential 
Juror, and whether he should be excused or 
exempted from jury service, has any physical 
or mental infirmity impairing his capacity 
to serve as juror, is able to read, write, speak 
and understand the English language, has 
pending against him any charge for the com- 
mission of a State or Federal criminal offense 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year, or has been convicted in any State 
or Federal court of record of a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for more than one 
year and has not had his civil rights restored 
by pardon or amnesty. The form shall re- 
quest, but not require, the race and occupa- 
tion of a potential juror and any other 
matter not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this title and required by the district court 
plan in the interests of the sound adminis- 
tration of justice. The form also shall elicit 
the sworn statement that his responses are 
true to the best of his knowledge. Notariza- 
tion shall not be required. The form shall 
contain words clearly informing the person 
that the furnishing of any information with 
respect to his race, color, religion, national 
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origin, economic status, or occupation is not 
a prerequisite to his qualification for jury 
service, and that such information need not 
be furnished if the person finds it objection- 
able to do so. 


On page 23, line 17, after “roads,” 
insert for toll tunnels,”. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, S. 989 
is the Federal jury selection bill on which 
hearings were held before the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery throughout the calendar year 
1967. The bill was passed unanimously by 
the Senate. The House passed the Senate 
bill in its entirety but asked for 10 
amendments. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland has 
stated, the House adopted 10 amend- 
ments to the bill. I do not consider any 
of them of grave importance except one. 
As the bill passed the Senate, it provided 
that where a litigant suffered no preju- 
dice by reason of any failure to comply 
with the provisions of the bill, he could 
not take advantage of the fact that the 
procedures of the bill had not been com- 
plied with. The House changed this pro- 
vision to eleminate the prejudice require- 
ment. 

I think that was an unfortunate 
change in the bill because I do not believe 
any man should be able to raise a legal 
point unless he is prejudiced by the point 
he desires to raise. 

If I thought that I could persuade the 
House to change its position on that 
amendment, I would do so because I 
think it is an unfortunate change. But 
I do not believe that I could persuade 
the House to change it. 

For that reason, I want the RECORD 
to show that I shall not concur in the 
House amendments. 

However, let me say that the Senator 
from Maryland deserves the thanks of 
Congress for the great work he has done 
on this bill. I did not like the theory on 
which the bill was based, in that it aban- 
dons the effort to get the best qualified 
men on a jury; but as a result of the 
hard work of the Senator from Maryland, 
he has brought forth a bill as good as can 
be written to carry out the theory on 
which the bill is based. 

The Senator from Maryland deserves 
the thanks of the Senate for his great 
work on this bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. Let 
me add that without his untiring efforts 
and willingness to assist us in attempt- 
ing to perfect the legislation, it would 
have been impossible to achieve a jury 
reform bill of the excellent quality which 
is now before the Senate. 

For the purposes of the Recorp, I 
should also like to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] who, with the Senator from 
North Carolina and myself, spent liter- 
ally weeks in hearings on the bill, and 
working over the provisions of the bill. 
As a result, the final draft was accepted 
by the House in its entirety, save only 
for the 10 amendments, seven of which 
were really more technical than sub- 
stantive in nature. 

Mr. President, before moving that the 
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House amendments be accepted, I should 
like to clarify just one point and that 
is the seventh House amendment per- 
taining to the exclusivity of the remedies 
contained in the bill. 

On the floor of the House, there was 
an unfortunate statement made indicat- 
ing because of the House amendment 
No. 7, a nonlitigant obtains the right 
to enforce the provisions of the bill. 

In that connection, I invite attention 
to and reiterate the statement contained 
in both the House and Senate reports, 
that— 

No citizen has the right to be selected 
or the right to serve. 


I believe that the statement made on 
the House floor is inconsistent with the 
understanding of the Senate in our pas- 
sage of the bill and, I might add, incon- 
sistent with the understanding of the 
House. I believe that the statement on 
the House floor in this regard is incor- 
rect. This matter is clearly set forth in 
both reports. My distinguished col- 
leagues the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] concur in this un- 
derstanding of the language and the 
meaning of the bill. 

Mr. President, the final passage of this 
legislation culminates a long search for 
a satisfactory method of selecting Fed- 
eral jurors. It is, I believe, a successful 
culmination to the search. 

The initial Federal jury selection pro- 
visions were contained in the First 
Judiciary Act of 1789. These provisions 
directed that jurors in the newly estab- 
lished Federal courts should be chosen 
“by lot or otherwise in each State re- 
spectively, according to the mode of 
forming juries therein now practiced, so 
far as the laws of the same shall render 
such designation practicable by the 
courts or marshal of the United States.” 
This act established a static conformity 
between the selection systems of the dis- 
trict courts and the State courts as of 
the date of its enactment. 

As early as 1798 in a letter to a fellow 
Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, was con- 
templating reform of the Federal jury 
selection system to allow for the evolu- 
tion of the Federal selection procedures 
to correspond to the evolving State selec- 
tion procedures. However, the Sixth 
Congress, by the act of May 13, 1800, re- 
enacted the original jury selection pro- 
vision without substantial change. The 
reenactment only had the effect of ad- 
vancing from 1789 to 1800 the date of 
the State procedure which it required the 
Federal courts to follow. 

In the early 1800's, there was a great 
deal of criticism about the way in which 
marshals and judges were selecting 
potential grand and petit jurors, par- 
ticularly in a number of Sedition Act 
trials. Political affiliation was frequently 
being employed as an unofficial criterion 
to insure juries sympathetic to the Fed- 
eralist position. This practice came to a 
head in the impeachment trial of Judge 
Samuel Chase. One of the charges against 
Chase was the packing of a jury with 
only ardent Federalists. Although Chase 
retained his position on the bench, the 
point was clearly made to the Federalist 
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judiciary that political affiliation was not 
an appropriate selection criterion. 

In May of 1807, on the occasion of the 
trial of Aaron Burr, presided over by 
Chief Justice John Marshall, the acts of 
the marshal in calling jurors were chal- 
lenged. Aaron Burr objected to the mar- 
shal’s taking the initiative to summon 
additional persons for the grand jury 
when he determined that some of the 
persons initially summoned might be un- 
able to serve. Burr’s objections were sus- 
tained. In the subsequent selection of 
petit jurors for the Burr trial, Burr again 
objected because of the alleged lack of 
impartiality of the potential jurors. 
Chief Justice Marshall delivered a ring- 
ing opinion in which he indicated that 
impartiality among jurors is a prime req- 
uisite. At the same time, the Chief Jus- 
tice directed the marshal not to inter- 
rogate potential jurors as to their im- 
partiality. The Chief Justice indicated 
that the interrogation would take place 
under his direction in open court. 

Congress amended the selection pro- 
cedures in the act of July 20, 1840, which 
departed from the static conformity date 
of the first two versions of the jury se- 
lection provisions and permitted each 
Federal court from time to time to 
change its procedure in accordance with 
current changes in State law. It specifi- 
cally empowered the district courts to 
modify or supplement State procedure 
by rule or order. 

The method of selection then remained 
substantially the same until after the 
Civil War. Difficulty arose following the 
Civil War due to the operation of some 
State laws which resulted in the disqual- 
ification of jurors on the ground of race 
or color. The Attorney General in a re- 
port in 1873 recommended the repeal of 
the Federal statute requiring jurors to 
possess the qualifications fixed by the 
State laws. However his objection, based 
on disqualification by the States of po- 
tential jurors on the basis of race, was 
met instead by the 1875 Civil Rights Act, 
which prohibited disqualification from 
jury service on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. It ap- 
plied to both the State and Federal 
courts. ? 

In 1879, as part of a judicial appro- 
priation bill, there were attached pro- 
visions which again affected the selec- 
tion process. This act reaffirmed the 
prohibition of disqualification in the 
Federal courts on the basis of race, color. 
or previous condition of servitude. Addi- 
tionally it required selection without ref- 
erence to party affiliation. Otherwise, it 
preserved the reliance on State selection 
criteria. However, it also contained a gen- 
eral authorization for adoption by the 
district courts of a uniform jury com- 
missioner system. In this respect it fol- 
lowed the recommendations of successive 
Attorneys General in 1873, 1877, and 
1878. It provided for the public selec- 
tion of juror names from a box contain- 
ing 300 names placed there by a clerk 
and a commissioner. The act of 1879 
also contained a provision which per- 
mitted any judge in his discretion to or- 
ae the names drawn from State jury 

xes. 
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Federal jury selection continued to 
function more or less in this manner 
until the 1940’s. During this interval, 
there was a multiplication of the criteria 
for selection being established under 
State law and carried over into the Fed- 
eral courts. Some of the criteria em- 
ployed were age, citizenship, good moral 
character, ability to read, write, speak or 
understand English, mental capacity, 
property ownership, residence, sex, status 
as a taxpayer, sobriety, status as a voter, 
criminal record, status as a poll taxpayer, 
and prior jury service. There was also 
an increasing multiplicity of the grounds 
for exemption from jury service. There 
were by 1941, according to the various 
State laws, 68 general classes of exemp- 
tions. These grounds were in some in- 
stances so broad as to make it impossible 
to obtain any true cross section of the 
community in the selection of jurors. 

In 1941 a committee under the chair- 
manship of Judge John C. Knox, of the 
southern district of New York, under- 
took a comprehensive empirical investi- 
gation of existing practices as a back- 
ground for proposed jury selection re- 
forms. The report of that committee 
made in 1943, emphasized the difficulties 
which were arising because Federal selec- 
tion procedures were tied to a great 
variety of State practices. 

Further impetus to revision of the jury 
system came from the decision in Thiel 
v. Southern Pacific Co., 328 US. 217 
(1946). In this decision, Justice Murphy 
declared: 

The American tradition of trial by jury, 

necessarily contemplates an impartial 
jury drawn from a cross-section of the 
community. 


In 1948 Congress was partially suc- 
cessful in creating independent Federal 
juror qualifications. The 1948 modifica- 
tion, however, failed to include any 
guidelines for the process of selecting or 
testing the qualifications of prospective 
jurors, and it also preserved State crite- 
ria in addition to the Federal criteria. 

In 1957, Congress enlarged upon the 
1948 change by establishing Federal 
juror qualifications—such as ability to 
read, write, speak, and understand Eng- 
lish, lack of criminal record, and lack of 
mental infirmity—that were completely 
independent from State requirements. 
But again uniformity was not achieved 
because these statutory standards were 
often treated as minimum qualification 
requirements to which each jury official 
added his own subjective notions of the 
characteristics essential for jury service. 
In September 1957, a new study was 
undertaken to update the Knox report. 
This study was reported by the Judicial 
Conference in 1960, and it noted that 
despite the 1957 reforms, difficulties re- 
mained in the selection process as a 
whole. The source of juror names re- 
mained unspecified and, in fact, names 
were still obtained from key men and 
unofficial lists in many districts. 

In 1962, a bill proposed by the Judicial 
Conference’s Committee on the Opera- 
tion of the Jury System was introduced 
as H.R. 3284 in the 88th Congress. It 
contained, among other things, machin» 
ery to root out systematic exclusion of 
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particular classes of individuals from thé 
jury panel, and provided for the use of 
questionnaires in selecting qualified 
jurors. No action was taken on this bill 
during the 88th Congress, but it was 
reintroduced in the 89th Congress as H.R. 
5640, which was passed by the House. 

Interest in the subject of jury selection 
increased, and in 1966 this interest had 
reached the point that 34 jury bills were 
pending before the Congress. The major 
proposal under consideration was title I 
of the 1966 civil rights bill, introduced in 
the House as H.R. 14765—passed by the 
House on August 9, 1966—and in the 
Senate as S. 3296. The civil rights bill of 
1966 was filibustered in the Senate. The 
major arguments against title I were 
that the Judicial Conference did not 
have an opportunity to consider the 
measure and that title I, if passed with- 
out amendment, would create serious ad- 
ministrative problems in the impaneling 
of Federal juries. Title I was the pred- 
ecessor of S. 1319, introduced in the 90th 
Congress. 

In 1966 the Judicial Conference Com- 
mittee on the Operation of the Jury Sys- 
tem was reactivated, and under the 
chairmanship of Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man of the Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit of New York, the Conference 
undertook to draft alternative jury leg- 
islation. At the Committee’s suggestion 
the Conference endorsed the principle of 
random selection to achieve representa- 
tive juries, The Committee established a 
Subcommittee chaired by Chief Judge 
William H. Becker of the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri. The Subcommittee sub- 
sequently drafted a bill and report which 
it submitted to the Kaufman committee 
for approval in January 1967. 

At this same time, I introduced for 
study five bills representing a variety of 
approaches to jury selection reform. In 
February 1967, the President sent to Con- 
gress the civil rights bill of 1967. In its 
major principles, title I of that bill did 
not differ from the Kaufman commit- 
tee’s proposal or from the administra- 
tion’s 1966 proposal. But the Kaufman 
committee chose to go forward with its 
own measure since it contained impor- 
tant differences in detail that were re- 
sponsive in the main to changes sug- 
gested by district judges throughout the 
country. 

On February 16, 1967, I introduced the 
Kaufman committee’s proposal as S. 989. 
This measure had the approval of the 
Judicial Conference. S. 989 was thor- 
oughly studied by the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery. 
The subcommittee held extensive hear- 
ings on the bill, and also consulted with 
judges, district court clerks, and attor- 
neys, After making over 100 amendments 
to improve the administrability and flex- 
ibility of the bill, the subcommittee fa- 
vorably reported it. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate also favorably re- 
ported the bill and it was passed by the 
Senate in December, 1967. This bill was 
passed by the House with but the 10 
minor amendments to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Sonme concur in the amendments of the 

ouse. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like the RECORD 
to show that I do not concur in the House 
amendments for the reason that I have 
stated. 


S. 3170—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
REDUCE THE COST OF MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today a bill, for appropriate ref- 
erence, to assist our hard-pressed State 
and local governments in raising the 
funds they need in today’s capital mar- 
ket. The bill would make it easier for 
State and local governments to borrow 
funds at more reasonable rates of inter- 
est. At the same time, it would save the 
Federal Government money by substitut- 
ing an interest subsidy approach for the 
existing system. Before explaining the 
details of the proposal, I believe it would 
be wise to describe briefly the present 
status of municipal finance. 


TRENDS IN THE MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET 


Mr. President, in 1965 the Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee conducted a study of 
projected municipal bond issues over the 
next decade. The study showed our State 
and local governments will require $328 
billion to finance essential public facili- 
ties such as roads, schools, and hospitals 
from 1966 through 1975. About half of 
this investment will be financed through 
the capital markets in the form of State 
and local bond issues. The annual vol- 
ume of bond issues is expected to increase 
from about $14.5 billion in 1967 to over 
$22 billion in 1975. 

Mr. President, these are truly stagger- 
ing figures. Capital, of course, is a scarce 
resource and has many competing uses. 
If State and local governments are to 
increase their rate of spending, they 
must be prepared to pay higher interest 
rates in order to bid the necessary funds 
away from other potential uses. This 
means the interest burden on municipal 
bonds can continue to grow even more 
than it has. 

Over the past 18 years, for example, 
the interest rate on high-grade munic- 
ipal securities has risen from a rate of 
1.98 percent in 1950 to a rate of 4.36 per- 
cent at the present. The rate of interest 
has more than doubled in the last 18 
years. 

Because of rising interest costs, many 
hard-pressed municipalities cannot af- 
ford to finance the needed public facili- 
ties required for a growing population. 
The high cost of borrowing affects the 
number of schools and new classrooms 
which can be constructed each year. It 
limits the number of hospital beds which 
can become available. It limits badly 
needed local expenditures for roads and 
highways, libraries, and parks. It slows 
down the fight against air and water 
pollution. 

Under our Internal Revenue Code, 
State, and local bond issues are, of 
course, exempt from Federal income tax. 
This permits State and local govern- 
ments to borrow at a somewhat lower 
rate of interest. However, the escalation 
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of interest rates has affected all issues, 
including tax-exempt State and local 
bonds. 

The problem of borrowing is particu- 
larly acute for our smaller towns. The 
municipal bond rating services only issue 
ratings for bond issues above a certain 
size. Moody’s Investors Service rates 
bond issues larger than $600,000. Stand- 
ard and Poor’s has rated bond issues over 
a million dollars, although their rating 
service is being discontinued. However, 
out of the 94,000 bond issues in the last 
15 years, only 20,000 issues received a 
rating. 

The consequences of not obtaining a 
rating are serious for the small munici- 
pality. This means that smaller commu- 
nities are denied access to national or 
regional capital markets because inves- 
tors are unfamiliar with the credit rating 
of the municipality. The market for its 
bonds are consequently restricted. As a 
result, our smaller towns and communi- 
ties are forced to pay higher interest 
rates regardless of their individual risk 
experiences. 

As a matter of historical fact, the risk 
on municipal bonds is nearly infinitesi- 
mal. During the 20-year period between 
1946 and 1965 State and local govern- 
ments floated approximately 120,000 
bond issues. Only 30 defaults were re- 
corded. In other words, the loss ratio is 
less than three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent, a truly insignificant amount. 

Despite the record of this excellent 
loss ratio, the bond rating services ap- 
parently operate on the assumption that 
a major depression of 1929 to 1933 magni- 
tude is possible and that the interest on 
local borrowing must reflect this poten- 
tial risk. I submit that the passage of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946 and the 
solemn commitment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain prosperity has pre- 
cluded the possibility of another large- 
scale depression of 1929 to 1933 propor- 
tions. There are no sound economic rea- 
sons why our State and local govern- 
ments shoula not be able to borrow nearly 
as cheaply as the Federal Government 
itself can borrow. 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 


Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced would reduce the cost of borrowing 
to State and local governments by pro- 
viding a Federal guarantee of State and 
local bond issues together with an inter- 
est rate subsidy of 33 percent. In return, 
the State and local governments would 
waive the tax exemption status of such 
bonds to which they are entitled under 
existing law. Several bond attorneys have 
confirmed the workability of this proce- 
dure. According to experts on public fi- 
nance, the Federal cost of providing the 
interest subsidy would be more than off- 
set by increased tax revenues. At the 
same time, the cities would benefit by 
lower interest rates. Moreover, the tax 
loophole which enables the holders of 
tax-exempt bonds to avoid Federal in- 
come tax would be partially closed. 

At present, a man with $10 million 
could avoid paying any income taxes if 
he invested in municipal bonds, receiving 
an income of $500,000 a year, or $10,000 
a week, and he would pay no income 
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taxes at all, This measure would be help- 
ful in plugging loopholes of that kind. 

I would now like to outline in some- 
what greater detail the specific features 
of the proposal. 

FEDERAL GUARANTEE 


For those State and local governments 
which will waive the tax exemption priv- 
ilege, the Federal Government would 
be empowered to guarantee their bond 
issues against potential default: The 
availability of the guarantee would, of 
course, make State and local bonds vir- 
tually a riskless investment. It should 
lower the interest on most municipal 
bonds to a rate equivalent to a triple A 
rating. Since most municipal bonds fall 
into AA, A, BAA, or even lower ratings, 
this would mean a substantial lowering 
in the rate of interest. Smaller towns 
and municipalities whose issues are un- 
rated will benefit the most. 

The Federal guarantee would be issued 
by the Federal Government only after a 
determination that the issue is economi- 
cally sound taking into consideration the 
debt paying capacity of the issuer, and 
the issuer’s debt repayment record over 
the last 25 years. It is expected that vir- 
tually all municipal bonds would be eli- 
gible for the Federal guarantee. 

INTEREST RATE SUBSIDY 


In addition to the guarantee, the Fed- 
eral Government would also be able to 
subsidize the rate of interest paid by the 
borrower over the life of the issue. This 
subsidy would reduce the total interest 
rate paid by 33 percent. The Federal 
Government would then enter into long 
term contracts to make such payments 
over the life of the issue. These contracts 
would be similar to Federal assistance 
payments under the public housing pro- 
gram which have proved successful in 
achieving investor acceptance and con- 
fidence. 

The economic impact of the Federal 
guarantee, the interest rate subsidy, and 
the waiver of the tax exemption privilege 
will result in a combined saving both to 
the municipalities and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A simple example will illustrate 
this point. Because of the present tax 
exempt status of State and local bonds, 
the Federal Treasury loses 42 cents in 
revenue for every dollar of interest paid 
by a State or local government. Accord- 
ing to the Treasury Department, the 
average tax bracket of all investors hold- 
ing State and local bonds is 42 percent. 
Thus, every additional dollar of interest 
income earned by investors in State and 
local tax exempt bonds results in a reve- 
nue loss of 42 cents which would have 
been earned by the Treasury had the 
investors invested in nontax exempt 
securities, 

Although the Treasury loses 42 cents 
on the dollar, the gain by localities is not 
as great. When the rate of interest 
charged on tax-exempt State and local 
bonds is compared to the rate on com- 
parable securities which are not tax 
exempt, we find the rate on tax-exempt 
bonds is only 25 percent less, In other 
words, for every dollar of interest paid, 
State and local governments save only 25 
cents because of the tax-exempt feature. 

Thus, in simple terms, the Federal 
Government loses 42 cents on the dol- 
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lar while the cities gain only 25 cents on 
the dollar. The difference represents a 
healthy tax bonanza which goes to the 
holders of these bonds. 

Under my proposal the Federal Gov- 
ernment would subsidize one-third of the 
interest cost to the municipality. This 
means that for every dollar of interest 
paid by the municipality the Federal 
Government would contribute 33 cents, 
provided the city waived its tax-exempt 
privilege. In so doing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would gain 42 cents in addi- 
tional tax revenue from those who invest 
in State and local bonds. Thus, the cost 
of the subsidy would be more than offset 
by the increase in tax revenue. 

The proposal should also be attractive 
from the point of view of the city. At 
the present time, it is reducing its in- 
terest costs only 25 percent by virtue 
of the tax-exempt privilege. However, if 
it waives the privilege it gets not only a 
reduction of 33 percent, but a Federal 
guarantee as well. The combined effect 
of the Federal guarantee and interest 
subsidy can result in a reduction of as 
much as 40 percent in interest costs to 
the municipality. 

In addition to reducing the interest 
costs, the bill would also substantially 
broaden the market for State and local 
securities. Because of the tax-exempt 
status of State and local securities only 
certain investors are interested in pur- 
chasing them. These tend to be commer- 
cial banks, casualty insurance companies 
and wealthy individuals. On the other 
hand, the tax-exempt feature is not par- 
ticularly advantageous to mutual life in- 
surance companies, mutual savings 
banks, mutual savings and loan asso- 
ciations, pension funds, and State and 
local retirement funds, all extremely 
large potential investors. Thus, if the tax- 
exempt feature of State and local bonds 
is waived and the gross interest rate cor- 
respondently increased, the market for 
these securities will be considerably 
broadened. And although the gross in- 
terest rate will be increased, the net cost 
to the city will be reduced as a result 
of the 33-percent Federal subsidy. And 
once again, the cost of the Federal sub- 
sidy will be more than offset by increased 
Federal tax revenue. 

MUNICIPAL DATA BANK 


Mr. President, the third feature of my 
proposal is to establish a municipal 
financial data bank under the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government. The 
data bank would be responsible for com- 
piling and maintaining financial statis- 
tics on all American municipalities. Ob- 
jective, accurate, and timely data would 
be made available to investors and other 
Federal agencies operating State and 
local credit assistance programs. The 
data bank would not evalute, interpret, 
or analyze the information so provided. 
This would continue to be a responsibility 
of the user, whether it would be a private 
rating agency, an investor, or another 
Federal agency. 

The objective would be to assist the 
rating service and investing public in 
making wise investment decisions. Hear- 
ings before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee have shown that while the private 
rating services have struggled valiantly 
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to keep up with the growing municipal 
bond market, they have not been able 
to compile systematically and compre- 
hensively all the data needed to make a 
sound evaluation. The process is hit or 
miss. As a result, some cities suffer in 
their bond rating not because of any 
intrinsic lack of credit worthiness, but 
rather because the rating service did not 
have access to the relevant information 
or the information used was inaccurate 
or out of date. 

The cost of the data bank would be 
fully financed by fees charged to the 
users of the service. It would be a self- 
liquidating operation and would not cost 
the Federal Government money. On the 
contrary, it should save the Federal Gov- 
ernment money in other Federal credit 
assistance programs. By centralizing the 
data collective activities on municipal 
finance, it reduces unnecessary waste and 
supplication. Many Federal agencies are 
required now to investigate the financial 
characteristics of municipalities includ- 
ing the Farmers Home Administration, 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Ac- 
cess to a central data bank on municipal 
finance will save these agencies money 
in their day-to-day activities. 

The proposed new program which I 
have just outlined would be administered 
by a Federal Municipal Bond Guarantee 
Corporation. The Corporation would be 
organized under the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act and would be pro- 
vided with the standard powers and au- 
thorities of Government corporations. 
Its administrative expenses and other 
costs would be fully paid for out of fees 
charged for the issuance of Federal guar- 
antees. The cost of maintaining the 
municipal finance data bank would also 
be fully funded through fees collected 
from the users of this service. Thus, the 
cost of the corporation would have no 
budgetary impact. 

Although I have proposed a separate 
Government corporation, I am not abso- 
lutely wedded to this principle. If it de- 
velops that during the course of the hear- 
ings that this Corporation should be un- 
der the administration of an existing de- 
partment or agency, I would be willing to 
support such an amendment. 

Finally, it should be mentioned, Mr. 
President, that the Federal guarantee 
and interest subsidy would not be avail- 
able for industrial development bonds. 
These bonds are, of course, quite con- 
troversial and Treasury Will deny tax- 
exempt status of any industrial revenue 
bonds sold after March 15, 1968. None- 
theless, my proposal deals only with 
bonds which finance strictly public facil- 
ities. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, in concluding, I want 
to emphasize that the provisions of this 
bill are purely optional as far as State 
and local governments are concerned. 
The bill does not in any way repeal or 
alter the present tax-exempt status of 
municipal bonds. However, the city would 
be free to waive their tax-exemption sta- 
tus should it determine that the advan- 
tages under the Federal guarantee-sub- 
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sidy program are greater than under the 
tax-exempt system. If for some reason 
State and local governments decided not 
to waive the tax-exempt status of their 
bonds they would, of course, be perfect- 
ly free to do so. They would merely con- 
tinue to operate as they presently are. 

The second important point to em- 
phasize is that this proposal will save 
money both for State and local govern- 
ments and for the Federal Government. 
By reducing the cost of borrowing to our 
hard-pressed municipalities, we will 
make it somewhat easier to finance the 
huge volume of essential public construc- 
tion needed over the next decade. 

This proposal has been discussed with 
various State and local organizations 
and officials in the Federal Government. 
Although no formal positions have been 
expressed, I am hopeful that the hear- 
ings on this measure will be able to 
demonstrate widespread support. The 
bill is certainly to the advantage of our 
State and local governments. It will also 
benefit the Treasury, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I also 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3170) to establish a Gov- 
ernment corporation to assist in the ex- 
pansion of the capital market for munic- 
ipal securities while decreasing the cost 
of such capital to municipalities, in- 
troduced by Mr. PROXMIRE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 3170 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Municipal Capital 
Market Expansion Act of 1968”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
municipal security market, as now con- 
stituted, is forcing the Nation’s municipali- 
ties and States to pay such a high rate of 
interest on their securities that they cannot 
afford to finance many needed public facili- 
ties. This high rate of interest is directly at- 
tributable to (1) the limited supply of 
private capital available in the present mu- 
nicipal securities market, (2) the institu- 
tional rigidities within such market, and (3) 
the failings of the existent municipal securi- 
ties rating system which discriminates 
against most of the Nation's smaller com- 
munities and many of the larger cities and 
which fails to reflect the infinitesmially low 
rate of actual security defaults since World 
War II. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to ex- 
pand the municipal capital market and 
thereby enable State and local public bodies 
to borrow private capital funds at net in- 
terest costs lower than are now obtainable 
through the issuance of securities and to 
provide Federal financial assistance to 
achieve such lower net interest costs at a 
net gain to the United States Treasury. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Corporation” means the 
“Municipal Bond Guarantee Corporation”. 
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(2) The term “State” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 

(3) The term “State or local public body” 
means any public corporate body or politi- 
cal subdivision; any public agency or in- 
strumentality of one or more States, mu- 
nicipalities, or political subdivisions of one 
or more States (including any public agency 
or instrumentality of one or more munici- 
palities or other political subdivisions of 
one or more States); any Indian tribe; and 
any board or commission established under 
the laws of any State to finance specific cap- 
ital improvement projects. 

(4) The term “needed public facilities” 
means any public work, public facility, or 
equipment relating thereto deemed neces- 
sary by a State or local public body; but 
does not include any industrial or commer- 
cial facility for private use, by lease, condi- 
tional or installment sales contract, or other 
means of transfer, where such facility is 
or will be used primarily for the mining, 
manufacturing, assembling, fabricating, 
storing, processing, or sale of articles or com- 
modities. 


TITLE I—MUNICIPAL BOND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 101. There is hereby established a body 
corporate to be known as the “Municipal 
Bond Guarantee Corporation”. The Corpora- 
tion shall have its principal offices in the 
District of Columbia and shall be deemed, 
for p of venue in civil actions, to be 
a resident of the District of Columbia, The 
Corporation may establish offices in such 
other places as it deems necessary or ap- 
propriate in the conduct of its business. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 102, (a)(1) The Corporation shall 
have a Board of Directors (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Board“) consisting of —— 
members to be appointed by the President, 
not more than —— of whom shall be regular 
full-time officers or employees of the Federal 
Government. The Board shall be responsible 
for overall policymaking and general super- 
vision of the Corporation. 

(2) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman of the Board. 

(3) Each member of the Board shall serve 
for a term of four years or until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed; except that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(4) The Board shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman which shall be not less often than 
four times a year. 

(b) Members of the Board, other than 
members who are regular full-time officers or 
employees of the Government, shall receive 
for their services, as members, the per diem 
equivalent to the rate for GS-18 when en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties, 
and each member of the Board shall be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Src. 103. (a) Subject to the general super- 
vision and overall policymaking of the Board, 
the management of the Corporation shall be 
vested in an Executive Director who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“(90) Executive Director, Municipal Bond 
Guarantee Corporation.” 
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GENERAL POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 104. (a) For the purpose of 
out its functions under this Act, the Corpo- 
ration shall have power— 

(1) to have a corporate seal which may be 
altered at pleasure and to use the same by 
causing it, or a facsimile thereof, to be im- 
pressed or affixed or in any other manner 
reproduced; 

(2) to sue and be sued; 

(3) to enter into and perform contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other 
transactions, on such terms as the Corpora- 
tion may deem appropriate, and consent to 
modification thereof, without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 529 and 41 U.S.C. 5), 
and section 322 of the Act of June 30, 1932, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 278a): 

(4) to appoint and fix the compensation of 

such personnel as may be necessary for the 
conduct of its business in accordance with 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointment in the competitive 
service, and chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 53 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates, and 
to obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed the per diem equivalent 
for GS-18; 

(5) except as may be otherwise provided in 
this title, in the Government Corporation 
Control Act, or in any other laws specifically 
applicable to Government corporations, to 
determine the necessity for and the char- 
acter and amount of its obligations and ex- 
penditures and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed, paid and ac- 
counted for; 

(6) to issue such rules and regulations as 
may be deemed necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this Act; and 

(7) to exercise all powers specifically 
granted by the provisions of this Act and 
such incidental powers as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) All suits of a civil nature at common 
law or in equity to which the Corporation 
shall be a party shall be deemed to arise 
under the laws of the United States, except 
that no attachment, injunction, garnishment, 
or other similar process, mesne or final, shall 
be issued against the Corporation or its 
property. 

SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES— 

UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL, SERVICES, FACILI- 

TIES, AND INFORMATION 


Sec. 105. The Corporation may, with the 
consent of the agency concerned, accept and 
utilize on a reimbursable basis, the officers, 
employees, services, facilities, and informa- 
tion of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except that any such agency having 
custody of any data relating to any of the 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Cor- 
poration shall, to the extent permitted by 
law, upon request to the Corporation, make 
such data available to the Corporation with- 
out reimbursement. 

FINALITY OF CERTAIN FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, any financial transaction 
authorized under this Act shall be final and 
conclusive upon all officers of the United 
States. 

TAXATION 

Sec. 107. The Corporation, including its 
reserves, surplus, and income shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States, or by any State, or any 
subdivision thereof, except any real property 
acquired by the Corporation shall be subject 
to taxation by any State or political sub- 
division thereof, to the same extent, accord- 
ing to its value as other real property is 
taxed. 
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GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 

Sec. 108. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act is amended by in- 
serting after “Federal Housing Administra- 
tion,” the following: Municipal Bond 
Guarantee Corporation,“. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec, 109. The Corporation shall submit to 
the President, for transmission to the Con- 
gress, a comprehensive annual report of its 
activities under this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 110. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided for in this Act, there are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to enable the Corporation to carry 
out its functions under this Act. 


TITLE II—FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CORPORATION 


COMPREHENSIVE ECONOMIC AND FISCAL REPORTS 


Sec. 201. (a) Upon the request of any State 
or local public body which intends to issue 
bonds or other securities to finance needed 
public facilities, or by any bond underwrit- 
ing firm or bank planning to submit a bid 
for such bonds or other securities, or by any 
Federal agency that has received an applica- 
tion from a State or local public body for 
assistance in financing a public facility un- 
der a Government direct loan or loan guar- 
anty program, the Corporation is authorized 
to provide a comprehensive report detailing 
the public body’s economic and fiscal re- 
sources. Such report shall include, but not 
be limited to— 

(1) a review of the economic circum- 
stances of the area served by such body, such 
as demographic factors, business activity, 
construction patterns, income, employment, 
and public facilities infrastructure 

(2) an examination of such body's fiscal 
position including trends of revenues, ex- 
penditures, tax levies and collections, prop- 
erty valuations, Federal and State aids, di- 
rect and overlapping indebtedness; 

(3) if revenue producing facilities are in- 
volved, an analysis of the relevant financial 
statements, rate schedules and users, and 
other financial developments; and 

(4) appropriate economic, fiscal, and fi- 
nancial ratios, averages, and indexes and 
comparisons of such measures with national 
and regional averages. 


Such report shall exclude qualitative judg- 
ments or comparable comments that in any 
way involve an evaluation of the investment 
merits of a prospective bond issue or reflect 
a credit evaluation of the State or local pub- 
lic body concerned. 

(b) The Corporation is authorized to 
charge and collect a fee for reports provided 
under this section to cover administrative 
and other necessary e: . Such fee shall 
not exceed, in the case of any such report, 
one-tenth of 1 per centum of the amount of 
the bonds or other securities to be issued or 
loans to be made, but in no event shall the 
fee for any such report be less than $100 
or more than $5,000. 

(c) All fees received in connection with 
reports provided under this section, all funds 
in the form of gifts, bequests, or demonstra- 
tion grants received from private founda- 
tions or associations, Federal agencies, or 
other public bodies seeking to improve the 
quality and availability of information relat- 
ing to the economic and fiscal circumstances 
of State and local public bodies, and all 
other receipts of the Corporation in connec- 
tion with the performance of its functions 
under this section, shall be deposited in a 
revolving fund to be established by the 
Corporation which shall be known as the 
“Municipal Economic and Fiscal Reports 
Fund". All administrative and other ex- 
penses incurred by the Corporation in con- 
nection with the performance of its func- 
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tions under this section shall be paid from 
such fund. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no application by a State or local pub- 
lic body for a loan under title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955, section 201 
of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, section 306 of the Con- 
solidated Farmers’ Home Administration 
Act of 1961, or the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956 shall be approved unless 
there has been received by the administer- 
ing Federal agency a comprehensive economic 
and fiscal report prepared under this sec- 
tion, Any fee paid in connection with any 
such report, as prescribed in subsection (b), 
may be included in the amount covered by 
the Federal loan or loan guarantee. 


DEBT SERVICE GUARANTEE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 202. (a) Upon the application of any 
State or local public body, the Corporation 
is authorized to enter into a debt service 

tee contract to guarantee the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on bonds or 
other securities to be issued by such body 
to finance one or more needed public facili- 
ties. Any such contract shall obligate the 
Corporation, during any period in which the 
bonds or other securities are outstanding, 
to pay to a trustee under an indenture se- 
curing such bonds or other securities (or to 
a paying agent where no trustee is provided 
for), such amounts as may be needed, when 
added to the moneys available from the 
taxes, revenues, or other funds pledged by 
such body as security for such bonds or 
other securities (including all reserve funds 
therefor), to make payments of principal and 
interest when due. 

(b) No guarantee contract shall be en- 
tered into under this section unless— 

(1) a comprehensive economic and fiscal 
report has been prepared by the Corporation, 
pursuant to section 201, with respect to the 
State or local public body applying for the 
guarantee; 

(2) the interest income from the bonds or 
other securities with respect to which the 
guarantee is entered into is subject to Fed- 
eral taxation, and such bonds or other secu- 
rities are to be issued and sold to persons or 
entities other than the United States or any 
agency thereof; and 

(3) the Corporation determines that (A) 

such bonds or other securities contain sat- 
isfactory amortization provisions not in ex- 
cess of the debt paying capacity of the bor- 
rower, and (B) the public facility project to 
be financed is economically sound. 
In making the determinations under clause 
(3), the Corporation shall rely, to the fullest 
extent possible, upon the data contained in 
the comprehensive economic and fiscal report 
referred to in clause (1), and upon the bor- 
rower's debt repayment record during the 
twenty-five-year period preceding the date 
of application for a guarantee under this 
section. 

(c) The Corporation is authorized to 
charge and collect an annual fee, as consid- 
eration for a guarantee of bonds or other 
securities under this section, to cover neces- 
sary administrative expenses and to provide 
a reserve for losses. Such fee shall not ex- 
ceed two-tenths of 1 per centum per annum 
of the aggregate amount of bonds or other 
securities covered by the guarantee contract 
which are outstanding at the beginning of 
each year. 


MUNICIPAL DEBT SERVICE GUARANTEE FUND 


Sec. 203, (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury a revolving fund to be known 
as the “Municipal Debt Service Guarantee 
Fund" (hereinafter referred to as the 
Fund“) which shall be used by the Corpora- 
tion in carrying out section 202. Initial capi- 
tal for the fund shall be obtained through 
the issuance by the Corporation of deben- 
ture notes, and notes so issued shall be sub- 
scribed to as follows: 

(1) The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
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poration shall subscribe to such notes in a 
principal amount of $1,000,000. 

(2) The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation shall subscribe to such 
notes in a principal amount of $100,000. 

(3) Each Federal Reserve bank shall sub- 
scribe to such notes in a principal amount 
equal to two-tenths of 1 per centum of the 
surplus of such bank on January 1, 1968. 


Subscriptions shall be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check payable to the fund in an 
amount equal to one-half of the subscrip- 
tion. The remainder of such subscription 
shall be subject to call from time to time by 
the Corporation upon ninety days’ notice. 
Notes so issued shall bear interest at a rate 
to be determined in accordance with sub- 
section (c), and shall be repayable in an- 
nual installments, commencing not earlier 
than ten years from the date of receipt of 
the subscription price. 

(b) All fees received in connection with 
guarantees issued under section 202, all re- 
ceipts from the issuance of debenture notes, 
all funds borrowed from the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to subsection (c), all 
earnings on the assets of the fund, and all 
other receipts of the Corporation in connec- 
tion with the performance of its functions 
under section 202 shall be deposited in the 
fund. All payments to trustees (or paying 
agents) under section 202(a), repayments of 
debenture notes issued pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), repayments to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of sums borrowed pursuant to sub- 
section (c), and all administrative expenses 
and other expenses of the Corporation in con- 
nection with the performance of its func- 
tions under section 202 shall be paid from 
the fund. 

(e) (i) The Corporation is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
time to time notes or other obligations for 
purchase by the Secretary in amounts suf- 
ficient, together with moneys in the fund, to 
make payments of principal and interests 
on all bonds or other securities guaranteed 
under section 202 in accordance with a debt 
service guarantee contract. Such obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
have such maturities, and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Such notes or other 
obligations shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the 
reflecting the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the issuance by 
the Secretary and adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to purchase any notes 
or other obligations of the Corporation is- 
sued under this subsection, and for such 
purpose the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to use as a public debt transac- 
tion the proceeds from the sale of any secu- 
rities issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act; and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such Act are extended 
to include the purchase of any such notes 
or other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this section, All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. 


INTEREST REDUCTION GRANTS 

Sec. 204. (a) In order to achieve a de- 
crease in the interest cost burdens arising 
in the financing of needed public facilities, 
the Corporation is authorized to enter into 
contracts to make interest reduction grants 
to any State or local public body in connec- 
tion with bonds or other securities issued 
by such body to finance needed public facili- 
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ties; except that no grant shall be made 
hereunder in the case of any bonds or other 
securities the interest income from which is 
exempt in whole or in part from Federal 
taxation. 

(b) The amount of any grant made under 
this section shall not exceed the sum of (1) 
the guaranty fee prescribed in section 202 (c), 
and (2) 33% per centum of the annual inter- 
est charge payable each year by the State or 
local public body on the bonds or other 
securities with respect to which such grant 
is made. Any such grant shall be payable for 
each of the years in which any of the bonds 
or other securities covered by the contract 
are outstanding. 

(c) No grant shall be made under this sec- 
tion unless (1) the State or local public body 
has entered into a debt service guaranty 
contract pursuant to section 202, and (2) the 
Corporation finds that the interest charges 
on the bonds or other securities are reason- 
able, after taking into account the taxable 
status of the bonds or other securities, the 
availability of a Government guarantee, and 
the general level of interest rates then pre- 
vailing. $ 

(d) The Corporation may make advance or 
progress payments on account of any con- 
tract entered into pursuant to this section, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes. 

(e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. Any 
sums so appropriated shall remain available 
until expended. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Sec. 205. Moneys in the Municipal Eco- 
nomic and Fiscal Reports Fund and in the 
Municipal Debt Service Guarantee Fund may 
be invested in obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States, 
or in obligations eligible for investment of 
public funds. Such obligations may be sold 
and the proceeds derived therefrom may be 
reinvested in other obligations of the type 
herein prescribed. Income from such invest- 
ment or reinvestment shall be deposited in 
the respective funds. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec, 206. (a) Section 202(b)(1) of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 is amended by 
striking the comma after “reasonable terms” 
and inserting in leu thereof “with due al- 
lowance for the debt service guarantees 
authorized by the Municipal Capital Market 
Expansion Act of 1968,”. 

(b) Section 201(a) (2) of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 is 
amended by inserting after “on terms” the 
following: “, with due allowance for the 
debt service tees authorized by the 
Municipal Capital Market Expansion Act of 
1968,”. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT OF JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
cleared this matter with the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration [Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina] 
with the majority leader [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] with the acting majority leader 
(Mr. Byrd of West Virginia]. 

The Joint Economic Committee needs 
a resolution to authorize the printing of 
6,500 additional copies of its economic 
report. 

It is my understanding this matter has 
been cleared with all parties involved, on 
both sides of the aisle. The resolution 
will save money for the Treasury, because 
we are going to get these copies anyway, 
and it means they can be run off at one 
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time, in one run, and it will save a sub- 
stantial amount. 

I send the resolution to the desk and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the resolution. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 265) authorizing the printing of 
‘additional copies of the Report of the 
Joint Economic Committee on the Jan- 
uary 1968 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent together with statement of commit- 
tee agreement, minority, and other 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

MI. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, what 
is the amount involved? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amount is 6,500 

additional copies. Unfortunately, I can- 
not give the Senator the precise number 
of dollars involved. It is my understand- 
ing it is minimal. 

This is something that has been done 
in the past. The Committee on Rules 

and Administration agrees that this will 
save money for the Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 265 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Joint Economic Committee six 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
its report to the 90th Congress, second ses- 
sion, entitled “Report of the Joint Economic 
Committee on the January 1968 Economic 
Report of the President together with State- 
ment of Committee Agreement, Minority and 
Other Views,” pursuant to Section 5(b) (3) 
of Public Law 307, 79th Congress, as 
amended, 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 
1949 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of Senator FULBRIGHT, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives on H.R. 9063. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 9063) to amend 
the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, to provide for the 
timely determination of certain claims 
of American nationals, and for other pur- 

poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, and Mr. Case conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I merely want to reiterate the 
words: of the distinguished majority 
leader when he stated that the various 
money resolutions will be before the Sen- 


ate tomorrow. I would urge that all 


chairmen of committees and subcom- 


mittees involved be present to discuss 


the resolutions, In all probability, there 
will be votes tomorrow. 

Again I wish to indicate to the Senate, 
as the distinguished majority leader has 
already indicated, that on Monday, im- 
mediately after the transaction of morn- 
ing business, the Senate will take up the 
resolution of the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and tat 
8 o'clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 15, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14, 1968: 


IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 
LINE 
Ernest W. Dobie, Jr. 
Dick H. Guinn 


Thomas D. Davies 
Fillmore B. Gilkeson 
John R. Wadleigh 
Burton R. Shupper 
Frederick E. Janney Frederick H. Michaelis 
Robert B. Erly Roy G. Anderson 
Valdemar G. Lambert William E. Lemos 

Ben B. Pickett Gerald E. Miller 
Leslie J. O'Brien, Jr. Isaac C. Kidd, Jr, 
William N. Leonard James F, Calvert 
Walter L, Small, Jr. Elmo R, Zumwalt, Jr. 
Lucien B. McDonald’ James J. Stilwell 
Leroy V. Swanson John W. Dolan, Jr. 
Frank W. Vannoy William C. Hushing 
Thomas J. Rudden, Jr. James H. Smith, Jr. 
Charles D. Nace Kenan C. Childers, Jr. 
Lloyd R. Vasey 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Frank B. Voris 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Fowler W. Martin 
Frederic W. Corle 
Joseph L, Howard 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Charlie F. Moore, Sterrett, Ala., in place of 
O. A. Moore, Jr., resigned. 
Å COLORADO 
Carl F. Bisgaard, Bailey, Colo., in place of 
R. M. Burgess, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Francis A. Barrea, Windham, Conn., in 
place of N. A. Potter, retired. 
KENTUCKY 


David S. Miranda, Ashland, Ky., in place of 
H. D. Shanklin, retired. 
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John W. Roark, Lovelaceville, Ky., in place 
of Esther Culver, retired. 


MINNESOTA 


Richard D. Finn, Dexter, Minn., in place of 
B. H. Myhre, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


William R. Lally, South Orange, N.J. in 
place of R. C. O'Hanlon, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Marvin J: Lewis, Ramah, N. Mex., in place 
of N. B. Wilkins, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Dominick J. Green, Frankfort, N.Y. in place 
of A. J. Oliver, deceased, 


Harvey S. Tebo, Jr., Tupper. Lake, NY., in 
place of P. H. McCarthy, Jr., retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Raymond D. Gilbert, Eufaula, Okla, in place 
of J. E. Kirby, retired. 


OREGON 


Charles A. Schiedler, Scotts Mills, Oreg., in 
place of F. A. Miles, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Irene M. Del Vecehio, Canonsburg, Pa., in 
place of A. J. Del Vecchio, deceased. 

Edward L. Miller, Sr., Shankaville; Pa., in 
place of J. M. Fox, retired: 

Willtam D. Hartman, Womelsdorf; Pa., in 
place of S. W. Spayd, deceased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA : 

Herbert V. K. Stackley, Kingstree, S.C. in 
place of M. S. McFadden, retired. 

Milton E. Murphy, Sr, Ridgeway, S.C., in 
place of J. W. Milling, Jr., resigned. 

Cooley B. King, Williamston, S.C., in place 
of J H. Ford, deceased. 


TENNESSEE 


John A. Dudney, Kingsport, Tenn., in place 
of T. L. Duncan, retired. 


TEXAS 


Goodrich W. Longserre, Thompsons, Texas, 
in place of S. R. Selleh, retired, 
UTAH 
Grant B. Draper, Moroni, Utah, in place 
of L. Y. Monson, retired. 


Philip Peterson, Richfield, Utah, in place 
of Roy Ross, deceased. 


VERMONT 


Florinda T. Letourneau, East Barre, Vt., in 
place of A. H. Morrie, retired. 

Eugene E. Martin, Jr., Pittsfield, Vt, in 
place of E. B. Rooney, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Ernest W. McKay, Hampden Sydney, Va., 
in place of R. E. Rodgers, retired. 

James E. Grove, New Hope, Va., in place 
of M. R. Spitzer, retired, 

Robert K. Minnick, Timberville, Va., in 
place of H. M. Bowman, retired. 


WASHINGTON 

Alice L. Marll, Albion, Wash., 
R. E. Emerson, retired. 

Dewey L. Hunter, Bridgeport, Wash., in 
place of H. C. Loganecker, resigned. 

Walter S. Watkins, Issaquah, "Wash. in 
place of J. R. Stephenson, retired. 

James E. Patton, Lebam, Wash., in place of 
J. S. Wise, retired. 

Nettie H. Brown, Trout Lake, Wash. in 
place of M. R. Johnson, deceased. 

WISCONSIN 


Lee A. Anderson, Campbellsport, Wis., in 
place of R. P. Koenigs, transferred. 

Walter L. Obershaw, Dickeyville, Wis., in 
place of J. A. Kowalski, retired. 

Lawrence J. Scholze, Fairchild, Wis., in 
place of R. C. Mato, retired. 

Lyle J. Pickel, Kieler, Wis., in place of C. J. 
Pickel, retired. 

Earl E. Ackley, Trego, Wis., in place of T. F. 
MeMahon, retired. 


in place of 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Title III, Part 1, of Reorganization Bills 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
legislative reorganization bill passed by 
the Senate last year contains provisions 
for increased minority staff of both Sen- 
ate and House standing committees. I 
include for the Record a comparison of 
the minority staffing provisions of the 
Senate-passed bill with those in similar 
bills introduced in the House: 

Trrte Ill—Sovurces or INFORMATION 
PART 1—STAFFS OF SENATE AND HOUSE 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section 301—Committee staffing and related 
provisions 


Section 301 (a), (b), (o), (8), (e), (£) 


S. 355: Subsection (a) amends the 46 Act 
on the subject of permanent committee 
staffing by 

Increasing from four to six the number of 
permanent professional staff members au- 
thorized to be appointed by standing com- 
mittees of both houses other than the Ap- 
propriations Committees (which are under 
no limitation). These two additional staff 
members would be in addition to any other 
additional staff (often termed investigative 
staff) heretofore authorized to be employed 
by a committee. 

Minority members would be entitled, if 
they so desire, to select for appointment two 
of the six permanent professional staff mem- 
bers. The committee would be required upon 
request by a majority of the minority mem- 
bers to appoint the person(s) selected by 
such members; similarly, staff appointed 
pursuant to a request of the minority could 
be discharged only upon request of the 
minority. 

Professional staff appointed pursuant to a 
request of the minority could be assigned 
such work for the committee as such minor- 
ity members might direct. Otherwise, the 
language of existing law is retained with re- 
spect to hiring all professional staff on the 
basis of fitness to perform duties, without 
regard to partisan affiliation, prohibiting the 
assignment to any professional staff em- 
ployee of work other than committee busi- 
ness, etc. 

Subsection (b) adds provisions similar to 
aboye under which a majority of the minor- 
ity members of a committee, if they so de- 
sire, could select one of the six clerical 
employees. (Similarly, a clerical employee 
hired at the request of the minority could 
be fired only by request of the minority.) 

Subsection (c) provides that if a request 
by the minority for appointment of a staff 
member under above provisions is made at 
a time when there is no vacancy on the 
permanent staff, the requested appointment 
shall nevertheless be made and the person 
so appointed will be paid from the con- 
tingent fund until a vacancy occurs. 

Subsections (e) and (f) are intended to 
make it clear that (1) the additional staff 
members authorized under the new provi- 
sions are in addition to and not in lieu of 
any other additional staff members other- 
wise authorized to be employed by a com- 
mittee, and (2) the authority for minority 
members of a committee to select permanent 
staff members for appointment may not be 
exercised if staff members who are satisfac- 
tory to the minority members have already 
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been assigned by the committee to assist 
such members. 

Bolling: Same as S. 355 except that a ma- 
jority of the minority members must include 
the ranking minority member; also, services 
of both clerical and professional staff may 
be terminated by majority vote alone. 

Reid: Same as S. 355, with inclusion of the 
ranking minority member provisions as in 
Bolling. 

Print No. 3. Please note carefully: 

Subsections (a) and (b) have been com- 
pletely rewritten, with changes accordingly 
in (c)“g” and (e). On the surface, the lan- 
guage of Print No. 3 appears similar to S. 355, 

As they would apply to committees of the 
Senate, the provisions of S. 355 are retained 
in Print No. 3 essentially unchanged, But— 

In the House, the permanent professional 
staff would be increased from four to six. 
Now, please note— 

Whenever a majority of the minority mem- 
bers of a committee in the House requests 
one professional staff member, the chairman 
of the committee, after consultation with the 
ranking minority member, may select a per- 
son for appointment. 

If the chairman so selects a professional 
staff member to serve the minority, the com- 
mittee, by majority vote, may appoint such 
person. 

The committee is not authorized to appoint 
staff for the minority in any case in which 
there is currently on the committee's staff 
one professional employee who is satisfactory 
to the minority members of the committee. 

The minority is to have no official say in 
the selection of clerical staff, and services of 
both clerical and professional staff may be 
terminated by majority vote of the commit- 
tee. 

Provisions were not changed by the Senate. 
See Final Report page 21: 

“1, Section 202 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 shall be amended to in- 
crease professional staff positions from four 
to six so that each standing committee will 
be entitled to at least six professional and 
six clerical positions. 

“2. The language of section 202 with re- 
spect to appointment of professional staff 
without regard to political affillations shall 
be retained and emphasized. However, at 
least two of the authorized professional staff 
positions and one clerical position shall be 
appointed by and assigned to the minority 
upon request. The minority positions shall be 
filled by persons with professional qualifi- 
cations.” 

Section 301(c)“h” 

S. 355: Subsection (c)“h” (bill pages 62- 
63) provides that staff members appointed 
by the minority under the foregoing provi- 
sions and staff members appointed to assist 
minority members of subcommittees pur- 
suant to authority of Senate or House reso- 
lution (see Sec. 102(e)“g” of Title I) shall 
be accorded equitable treatment with re- 
spect to the fixing of salary rates, the assign- 
ment of facilities, amd the accessibility of 
committee records. 

Bolling: Drops “accessibility of committee 
records.“ (Sec. (c)“g” in Bolling.) 

Reid: Same as S. 355. 

Print No. 3: Same as Bolling. 

(Nore—See Section 102(e)“g” requiring 
that committees give fair consideration to 
the minority in appointment of staff person- 
nel pursuant to funding resolutions for sub- 
committee or additional staff. Neither 102(e) 
“g” nor 301(c)“h" were amended by the 
Senate. See Final Report page 21: “3. The 
minority shall have fair consideration in 
staff selections for the subcommittees, All 
minority staff personne] shall be entitled to 
equitable treatment, including comparable 


staff salary, facilities, and access to commit- 
tee records.“ 
Section 301(c) (i) 

S. 355: Subsection (c) “i” (bill pages 63- 
64) authorizes standing committees to pro- 
cure temporary (not in excess of 1 year) or 
intermittent services of consultants or 
organizations upon approval by Rules and 
Administration Committee in the Senate or 
House Administration Committee in the 
House, provided that House has adopted a 
resolution authorizing its administration 
committee to expend a maximum specified 
amount for that purpose. 

Services of organizations would be procured 
by contract; of individual consultants either 
by contract or by employment, in which case 
the rate of pay could not exceed the dally 
equivalent of the highest salaried regular em- 
ployee of the committee. 

Selection would be by joint action of the 
committee’s chairman and ranking minority 
member. 

The committee would be required to sub- 
mit relevant background information on such 
organization or consultant to the administra- 
tlon committee of that house. 

Bolling: Deletes requirement of ranking 
minority member's approval for selection; 
specifies that the filing of information about 
consultants and research organizations must 
be done in advance of selection. 

Reid: No provision. 

Print No. 3: Language places emphasis on 
selection by the full committee rather than 
by the chairman alone or by the chairman 
and ranking minority member acting jointly. 

(Nore.—Subsection not amended by the 
Senate. See Final Report page 22: “4. Each 
standing committee shall be entitled by ma- 
jority vote to employ outside consultants, 
jointly selected by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member, to prepare studies, or 
advise the committee on subjects within its 
jurisdiction. Requests for funds for con- 
sultant contracts shall be made to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration 
and the request approved as to amount by 
those committees and the respective houses. 
Biographical information shall be submitted 
to those committees, including the consul- 
tant's educational background and special 
qualifications in the subject area. Records 
containing this information shall be main- 
tained by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration and the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration and made available to 
the public.“) 

Section 301(c) (j) 

S. 355: Subsection (e) (J) authorizes stand- 
ing committees, on approval of the adminis- 
tration committee in either house and sub- 
ject to the availability of funds provided for 
such purpose by resolution, to provide as- 
sistance to professional staff members in ob- 
taining specialized training connected with 
their jobs. 

This assistance could take the form of con- 
tinuance of salary during the period of train- 
ing, or a grant of money for tuition, fees, or 
other expenses, or both. 

The committee would be authorized to ob- 
tain an agreement from the employee to 
continue in employment with that commit- 
tee for a reasonable time upon completion of 


such training. 
Bolling: Same. (Subsection (c)(i) in 
Bolling.) 


Reid: Same. (Subsection (e) (i) in Reid.) 

Print No. 3: Same. 

(Nore,—Subsection not amended by the 
Senate. See Final Report page 22-23: “5. 
Standing committees shall be authorized to 
provide for specialized training or education 
of professional staff whenever a majority of 
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a committee determines that such training 
or education will aid it in the proper dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. Requests for 
funds for this purpose shall be made to the 
House Administration Committee or the Sen- 
ate Rules and Administration Committee, 
as the case may be, and shall be considered 
by those committees and the respective 
houses.“) 
Section 301 (d) 


S. 355: New subsection (d) provides for 
bringing salaries of some Senate committee 
employees into line with those of their op- 
posite numbers in the House. 

Bolling: Similar (not quite as generous). 

Reid: Same as S. 355. 

Print No. 3: Same as S. 355, 

(Norz.— This is a new subsection, added by 
the Senate. See Metcalf Amendment (No. 33), 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 114, pt. 4, pp- 
5342-45, 5357-60. Adopted by roll call vote, 
51-25.) 


Cessna A-37 Proven Effective in Vietnam 
Tests 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Cessna 
Aircraft Co., of Wichita, Kans., has re- 
cently developed a most effective fighter 
aircraft for use in the Vietnam war. 

Kansas is the aircraft center of the 
world, and we are extremely proud of the 
contributions made by Cessna in the 
development of aircraft for both civilian 
and military use. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology 
for February 19, 1968, contains a most 
interesting article on the evaluation of 
the A-37 under actual combat conditions. 
I. ask. unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A-37 Proves EFFECTIVE IN VIETNAM TESTS 

WasHIncTon.—Cessna A-37A modification 
of the Basic T-37B jet trainer has proved to 
be an effective light strike fighter in the per- 
missive environment of South Vietnam 
against an enemy with few heavy anti-air- 
craft weapons and without air support of 
its own. 

A provisional squadron of 25 aircraft re- 
cently completed a four-month evaluation of 
the aircraft in South Vietnam under care- 
fully-controlled conditions so that raw per- 
formance data could be fed into an Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 1401 com- 
puter system for a final, detailed evaluation 
of its effectiveness. 

The project, designated “Combat n,” 
was designed to test the A-37’s ability to 
perform six basic missions: 

Close air support. 

Armed escort for Army troop-carrying heli- 
copters fiying into hostile areas, 

Combat air patrol for truck convoys Mov- 
ing near the Cambodian border as a protec- 
tion against Communist Viet Cong ambush. 

Armed reconnaissance. 

Airborne platform for forward air control- 
lers (FACs) directing tactical aircraft to their 
targets on strike missions. 

Night interdiction, primarily striking at 
North Vietnamese supply trucks operating 
within the so-called “demilitarized zone” 
that divides North and South Vietnam. 

While final evaluation of the data is not 
yet complete, Col. Heath Bottomly, head of 
the “Combat Dragon” exercise, said the A-37 
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scored a “middle A” in its close-support as- 
signment and a middle or low B“ as a 
FAC aircraft. Grades for the other missions, 
he said, were “scaled between” the close- 
support high and the FAC low. 

“This aircraft can perform the tactical air 
mission without question in the permissive 
environment of South Vietnam,” says Bot- 
tomly. He was commander of the Republic 
F-105 Combat Crew Training Wing at Nel- 
lis AFB, Nev., before his “Combat Dragon” 
assignment and soon is to take over com- 
mand of the North American F-100 tactical 
fighter wing at Tuy Hoa air base in central 
South Vietnam. 

Its major deficiency as an FAC aircraft, he 
adds, is its mid-mounted, long flat wing that 
hampers downward visibility from the cock- 
pit as the pilot searches for the Communist 
troops often concealed beneath a thick 
jungle canopy. Other areas where its capa- 
bilities are “modest,” according to Bottom- 
ly, are in loiter time—about 5 min. with a 
minimum bomb load on a 250-naut.-mi.- 
radius mission, 30 min. for 100 naut.-mi.— 
and airborne response time, primarily be- 
cause of its relatively-slow cruise speed of 
approximately 380 kt. with a full load on 
board 


Dive-bombing runs with conventional ord- 
nance are made at a speed of 350 kt. Low- 
level drops, used when napalm is the ord- 
mance load, generally are coducted at a 
speed of 400 kt. 

Since there is no provision for power boost 
on the controls, Bottomly reports that de- 
liveries made in these modes beyond these 
two-speed ranges result in “severe” stick 
pressures. 

Advantages cited by the “Combat Dragon” 
commander is the use of the A-37 in a lim- 
ited war, such as that in South Vietnam, 
include: 

Good ground reaction times. In 300 such 
tests from air bases at Bien Hoa, virtually at 
sea level in the Delta region near Saigon, 
and at Pleiku in the central highlands, the 
average interval between the time an air- 
craft left its alert pad and reported “wheels 
up” was 8 min. 

“Excellent, accurate’ bombing capability 
because of its relatively low speed, permit- 
ting the pilot to attack from low altitude 
and still have sufficient time to line up on 
his target before ordnance delivery. During 
the evaluation, according to Bottomly, the 
A-37s delivered ordnance against Commu- 
nist troops positioned on opposite sides of 
canals held by friendly forces with “surgical 
precision.” 

In this regard, its trainer-type high-lift 
wing also permits quick changes of direction. 
“When it [the A-37] changes attitude, it 
changes direction.” The same capabilities 
permit the aircraft to operate in a close-sup- 
port role in marginal weather conditions, 
ceilings of less than 1,000 ft. and visibilities 
of about 1 mi., that would restrict the em- 
ployment of higher-performance fighters. 
For the squadron as a whole during the pe- 
riod of the evaluation, the circular error 
probability (CEP) for ordnance deliveries 
averaged approximately 15 meters. Of these 
missions, half of the drops had an average 
of less than 15 meters. 

Good survivability against the light-arms 
anti-aircraft fire encountered. With such a 
“simple airplane,” Bottomly says, the squad- 
ron expected “we'd probably be shot out of 
the sky in a couple of weeks.” The squad- 
ron received 13 hits during the “Combat 
Dragon” test, all from either 30- or 50-cal. 
weapons, and no aircraft were lost. Bot- 
tomly credits the thin silhouette of the air- 
craft and its agility as major reasons why 
the A-37 was hit by ground fire so few times. 
This also could account for the fact that the 
fewest hits were taken where the ground 
environment was known to be severe, and 
the pilots were particularly alert, and the 
most where a minimum of enemy ground fire 
was expected. 
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Easy maintainability because of its “utter 
simplicity.” Three-quarters of the missions 
were turned around within 3 hr. during nor- 
mal operations. During a “surge” test period 
in which a maximum of missions were sched- 
uled for 13 of the aircraft, 70% of the A-37s 
were turned around and ready for flight 
within 1 hr., virtually all within 3 hr. 

Maintenance manhours per sortie during 
sustained normal operations averaged 7.8 per 
sortie and 3.9 for the so-called “surge” pe- 
riod. the bare-base“ operation 
evaluation, where a minimum of facilities 
were available, maintenance manhours per 
sortie averaged 5.1. The variance in the turn- 
around and maintenance hour times, Bot- 
tomly believes, was due primarily to the fact 
that. the ground crews paced themselves 
according to the requirements they were 
called upon to meet, 

Good reliability. The aircraft averaged one 
write-up for every five missions, a respectable 
record for a combat environment such as 
that in Vietnam. High write-up rates in- 
cluded the landing gear, once every 10 mis- 
sions, and the fire-controlled package, once 
every eight, primarily due to the jamming 
of the 7.62-mm. General Electric GAU-2 
Minigun that had been jury-rigged in the 
nose of the modified aircraft. 

Repair times per unit ranged from an av- 
erage high of 2.5 hr. for the hydraulic sys- 
tem to a low of about 30 min. to correct 
malfunctions in the lighting. Air Force of- 
ficials say a major reason for the long time 
required for hydraulic repairs stems from 
the necessity to remove the right-hand seat 
to gain access to the system. Since the right 
seat is seldom occupied during combat mis- 
sions, USAF may decide to remove it on a 
near-permanent basis from most of these 
aircraft which will continue to operate from 
Bien Hoa as an operational squadron. 

Ability to meet planned schedules because 
of its maintenances and reliability rates. 
The squadron was forced to deviate from its 
programed schedule on only 2% of its mis- 
sions. Bottomly says he has not seen “those 
sort of figures since World War 2. They're 
very exciting.” 

Sizable economies in relation to higher- 
performance aircraft. This with a 
planned unit cost for A-37s turned off the 
production line as combat fighters of ap- 
proximately $340,000 and includes its small 
break rate and low parts consumption—up 
to 200 landings on a single set of tires dur- 
ing the course of “Combat Dragon.” Fuel re- 
quirements also are relatively low for the 
twin-engine aircraft, and a trained pilot can 
transition onto the A-37 and be combat 
ready within two weeks. 


TOTAL OF 5,000 SORTIES 


During the four months of “Combat 
Dragon,” the squadron accumulated a total 
of 5,000 combat sorties after arriving at Bien 
Hoa last Aug. 15. It had trained earlier at 
England AFB, La., after the necessary pilots 
had been “collected almost at random” from 
other Air Force units, according to Bottomly. 
Aircraft they had formerly flown included the 
Lockheed C-141 jet transport, the Boeing 
B-52 strategic bomber, the Lockheed 7-33 
jet trainer, the North American F-100, the 
Republic F-105 and the aging Douglas C-47 
twin-engine transport. The squadron per- 
sonnel and their disassembled aircraft were 
flown on board C-—l4is from England AFB 
to Bien Hoa. 

The squadron aircraft were all modified 
87A versions of the basic T-37B1 trainer. 
Major modifications included the substitu- 
tion of the 2,400-lb.-thrust General Electric 
J85-17A turbine engine for the 1,025-lb.- 
thrust Continental J69-T-25 on the stand- 
ard T-37, the Minigun nose installation plus 
provision for 1,500 rounds of ammunition, a 
strengthened wing to carry the weapons 
stores, an integrated fire-control system and 
100-gal. tip tanks. 
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FOUR WEAPONS PYLONS 

Total of four weapons pylons is positioned 
beneath each wing. The two inboard nor- 
mally were used in Vietnam to carry 750-1b. 
bombs, the two outboards for 500- or 250-1b. 
ordnance. Maximum aircraft gross weight 
employed in Vietnam was about 14,000 lbs. as 
compared with 6,000 lbs. for the trainer ver- 
sion. Maximum ordnance weight per aircraft 
is 4,855 Ibs. 

Total of 39 T-37s were modified to the A- 
37A configuration by Cessna, Also, the Air 
Force ordered 127 A-37B models to be pro- 
duced as & weapons system from their start 
down the production line. Most of these are 
expected to go into the Vietnamese Air Force. 


Gun-Control Legislation 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, recently 
we have been reading frightening arti- 
cles about people stocking up on guns 
to prepare for the coming summer. The 
mayor of Detroit, Hon. Jerome Cava- 
nagh, said that the greatest threat of 
violence in his city this summer comes 
from an “unprecedented arms race” by 
ordinary citizens. The Detroit Police De- 
partment reported that in the first 2 
months of this year, it has registered 
2,511 handguns, 

In my own State of Maryland, the six 
gun-control bills before the legislature 
were killed in committee last week. Dele- 
gate Harvey Epstein, of Baltimore, said: 

We've bowed again to the most powerful 
lobby in the country. One of these years 
we've got to wake up and act on our own. 
big supposed to represent people—not lob- 


Bill Gold, of the Washington Post, 
wrote a column on this subject last Fri- 
day. As usual, Mr. Gold managed in a 
very few words to condense this issue 
to its essentials. 

I ask unanimous consent that his col- 
umn be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 8, 
1968] 


THE DISTRICT LINE: A Brier REVIEW OF THE 
CoLumMn’s Gun VIEWS 
(By Bill Gold) 

When another Washington policeman was 
gunned down a few days ago, I repeated my 
long-standing opinion that we need new 
legislation to control the traffic in guns. 

As usual, several letters immediately ar- 
rived from readers who oppose gun control 
laws, As one put it: “You must have a very 
closed mind to think that Americans ought 
to be forced to give up their guns. If you 
weren’t so pigheaded you’d buy a gun and 
learn to shoot it. Then you'd know how 
wrong you are.” 

Please, not pigheaded.“ Applied to me, it’s 
an unfortunate choice of epithets. Wouldn't 
“bullheaded” do just as well? 

M. Clyde Douglas of 8017 Takoma Ave., 
Silver Spring, implied disagreement with my 
viewpoint but was too gentlemanly to come 
right out and state it flatly. He returned 
from Vietnam recently, and in his letter he 
limited himself to pointing out that his civil- 
ian experience with guns had served him 
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well over there. He regards the Army’s train- 
ing in this regard as “severely lacking.” 

When a man’s life is at stake, it is under- 
standable that he should be grateful for 
maximum preparation for the test. I agree. 

However, I am a bit grieved that my posi- 
tion regarding guns is so often misunder- 
stood, I have been spelling it out for many 
years—since at least a decade before Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination. Permit me to 
summarize it once more: 

I have owned guns for many years, and 
saw no objection to registering them with 
police when I lived in jurisdictions that re- 
quired it? My auto is licensed; why not my 
gun? The police have a need to know who 
owns such things. 

Sales, transfers and thefts of guns should 
be reported, just as with autos. Carefully 
drawn laws should prohibit gun purchases 
by children, narcotics addicts, the insane 
and those with criminal records. We need a 
sound training and testing program, so that 
one who wishes to own a gun can learn to 
use it safely. After all, we don’t license a 
driver until we make sure he knows how 
to drive. 

The need for an end to street-corner gun 
peddling seems clear. Details and 
wordings best suited to the public inter- 
est can be worked out through legislative 
debate and an informed public opinion. 

The disagreement between President John- 
son’s gun control views and the National 
Rifle Association’s poses no problem for me. 
President Johnson has no money interest 
in this matter. The NRA does have. It collects 
millions in advertising revenue from gun 
manufacturers and sellers. It collects millions 
more in dues from members who are told 
by the NRA that it is protecting them from 
a Government that is trying to “disarm” 
them. 

Any auto owner can tell you that require- 
ments to register and license are not pro- 
hibitions against ownership. Attempts to 
confuse this issue are a disservice to the 
Nation. 

Hunters and target shooters are a large 
and respected breed. I don’t know of any 
proposed legislation that would disarm them. 

What I favor is a system under which one 
who wants to own a gun must identify him- 
self and the weapon to the authorities, and 
must demonstrate that he has had some 
training in its use. I would impose severe 
psn ties on those who traffic in guns ille- 

y. 

The argument that a dictator would use 
gun registry lists to confiscate our guns is 
hardly worth a reply. Existing hunting 
license lists would serve the same purpose. 
Besides, dictators don’t rely on lists, they 
conduct house-to-house searches. And by 
the time the dictator has already taken over, 
your popgun isn’t going to be a match for 
his tanks, planes, automatic weapons, artil- 
lery, flamethrowers and other goodies. The 
clear and present danger isn’t dictatorship 
but terror in our streets, 


Appointment of Dr. Philip R. Lee Hailed 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
nouncing the reorganization of the major 
health activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Acting 
Secretary Cohen assigned the responsi- 
bility of reorganization to Dr. Philip R. 
Lee, an individual well qualified to un- 
dertake the assignment. 

Dr. Lee, who was a private medical 
practitioner before he entered Govern- 
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ment service, received a considerable 
amount of medical education and train- 
ing in several of New York City’s world- 
respected medical establishments. He 
served as a fellow at Bellevue Medical 
Center for 2 years and was an assistant 
clinical professor at New York Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. Since November 
1965, he has served with distinction as 
Assistant Secretary for Health and Sci- 
entific Affairs, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In making the announcement of Dr. 
Lee’s appointment, Acting Secretary 
Cohen emphasized the need for a coordi- 
nated approach to our problems of 
health, manpower, environment, con- 
sumer protection, our children and aged, 
poverty, and equal opportunity. Dr. Lee 
has been assigned a tremendous respon- 
sibility, but one I am confident he can 
carry out with his usual competence. 


Not Old Fashioned 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, never 
before in past wars has there been such 
evidence of lack of support when the 
United States is fighting for basic prin- 
ciples of freedom. Today, patriots are 
often termed old fashioned; those who 
see the dangers of communism are some- 
times labeled fanatics. 

An editorial in the Camden Chronicle, 
Camden, S.C., March 11, 1968, quotes 
Adm. E. M. Eller, director of naval his- 
tory, concerning the feelings of service- 
men in Vietnam. Admiral Eller states: 

I am convinced that nearly all the Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam know why they are there— 
defending freedom against tyranny of the 
crulest kind. When one people loses free- 
dom, all lose in part. 


The article ends with a most timely 
statement: 


The idea of believing in one’s country and 
in the ideal of liberty under representative 
government is never old-fashioned. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Not Old 
Fashioned,” be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nor OLD FASHIONED 


Whether we like it or not, Viet Nam has 
become a war effort of this first magnitude. 
It can be nothing else when hundreds of 
thousands of U.S. citizens are called upon to 
leave their homes and families for military 
service. In past wars, there have been dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the wisdom and 
policies of leadership, but never, as at pres- 
ent, has there been evidence of lack of sup- 
port of the basic principles of freedom for 
which we have always fought. 

In spite of this weakening of first prin- 
ciples at home, it is encouraging to read the 
comment of Admiral E. M. Eller, director of 
Naval History, concerning the attitudes and 
feelings of servicemen in Viet Nam. He says: 
“From my conversations with those who have 
served there, from correspondence, and from 
the flow of official reports that come into our 
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archives, I am convinced that nearly all the 
Americans in Viet Nam know why they are 
there—defending freedom against tyranny 
of the cruelest kind. When one people loses 
freedom, all lose in part.” The idea of be- 
lieving in one’s country and in the ideal of 
liberty under representative government is 
never old-fashioned. 


Columbia School Architecture Is Receiving 
National Recognition 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following excellent 
article which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor dealing with the “now” 
architecture of the Columbus, Ind., 
schools. 

The writer, Mary Frances Bohm, 
describes the Columbus school buildings 
as “some of the most beautiful school 
buildings in the world.” 

Columbus, through a community 
architectural program sponsored by the 
Cummins Engine Co., is achieving na- 
tional status and acclaim for its archi- 
tecture. As Representative of the Ninth 
District of Indiana, in which Columbus is 
situated, I might add that the city is 
achieving something more. 

It is experiencing a rejuvenation of 
community spirit, community pride, and 
community drive. This is reflected in the 
article entitled: “Schools That Say 
‘Now’.” 

The article follows: 

Schools THAT Say “Now” 
(By Mary Frances Bohm) 

Children here in Columbus have the privi- 
lege of attending school in some of the most 
beautiful school buildings in the world. 

Their good fortune has come about 
through the foresight and generosity of the 
Cummins Foundation, philanthropic arm of 
Cummins Engine Company, the principal in- 
dustry in this city of 27,000 in southern In- 
diana. In 1954, when several elementary 
schools were needed, the Cummins Founda- 
tion offered to pay architectural fees for new 
buildings if the School Board of Bartholo- 
mew County, in which Columbus is located, 
would select architects from lists drawn up, 
as need arose, by several deans of architec- 
ture. 

The School Board has accepted this offer 
for all schools lately built, and six award- 
winning schools are now in use. Three more 
schools are in the design or construction 
stages, 

The cost per square foot of these schools is 
only slightly more than the average for In- 
diana schools. 

“And we do get a lot for our money,” in- 
sisted Dr. Clarence Robbins, Superintendent 
of Schools. “Beautiful school buildings have 
a chain reaction. They attract better teach- 
ers, who tend to become more enterprising 
and creative in their effort to live up to the 
school image. The reputation of our schools 
is a factor in bringing to Columbus the high- 
quality personnel that industries are search- 
ing for and these young families in turn help 
to escalate the quality of education here.” 

QUALITY EMPHASIZED 

J. Irwin Miller, chairman of the board of 

Cummins Engine Company, emphasized this 
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idea when dedicating the Otter Creek Golf 
Club (the club house was designed by Chicago 
architect Harry M. Weese), a gift from the 
foundation to the citizens of Columbus. 

“We hope to see Columbus come to be not 
the cheapest community, but the best com- 
munity of its size in the country ...a city 
where the smartest, ablest; and finest young 
families would like to live,” said Mr. Miller. 

The foundation has paid architectural fees 
for a fire house, post office, and the Four 
Seasons Baptist Home. 

Mr. Miller is the initiator of this remark- 
able architectural venture. His enthusiasm 
for good architecture and his devotion to 
Columbus have combined to produce an ex- 
ceptionally high level of first-rate contem- 
porary building design. 

Mr. Miller is a graduate of Yale and Ox- 
ford, a trustee of Tale and the Ford Founda- 
tion, a director of a number of companies, 
and a member of the executive committee 
of the World Council of Churches, President 
Johnson recently appointed him chairman 
of the organizing panel of the Institute for 
Urban Development. 


LONG A FAMILY INTEREST 


Good architecture has been a family in- 
terest. Mr. Miller's uncle, William Irwin, was 
instrumental in engaging Eliel Saarinen to 
design the First Christian Church in Colum- 
bus in 1940, a church whose “stature” has 
grown through the years. 

World War II intervened and it was not 
until 1954 that Eero Saarinen designed the 
Irwin Union Trust Company, one block from 
the famous church. Since that time, ac- 
cording to the Architectural Forum, Colum- 
bus has averaged two masterpieces a year. 

Among these masterpieces are two other 
churches which alone would place Columbus 
in architecture’s Hall of Fame. The North 
Christian Church designed by Eero 
Saarinen, is a great hexagon set low in a 
grassy moat so that its slender spire seems 
to soar from the surrounding corn field. 
Pink brick gables and fine slate roofs angle 
against the prairie sky in Mr. Weese’s First 
Baptist Church. 

Architectural fees for these two churches 
were paid by the congregations, evidence 
that appreciation for good architecture has 
been spreading in Columbus. 

The library board has employed I. M. Pei 
of New York to design a library and civic 
plaza. Two Victorian blocks in the down- 
town area have been pleasantly revamped by 
architect Alexander Girard of Santa Fe, 
N.M., under the auspices of the Central Busi- 
ness Association. Lincoln Recreation Center 
and several residences have been designed 
by nationally known architects. Ten years 
ago good architecture pioneered in Colum- 
bus. Today it is widely accepted. 

Even in so architecturally oriented a com- 
munity, city planning has progressed slowly. 
But recently the City Plan Commission 
adopted a comprehensive program with the 
target date 1985, an indication that Colum- 
bus intends to tackle a vexing national 
problem. 

By 1985 Columbus may be the subject of 
investigation by social historians attempt- 
ing to assess the influence of beautiful 
schools, churches, and public buildings on 
a generation of young people who have 
grown up here. 


The Pueblo“: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March.14, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 52d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


March 14, 1968 


Freedoms Foundation Awards and a 
Schedule for All Americans on Memorial 
Day : 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge has pre- 
sented Thomas P. Sheehan, of Indiana, 
Pa., the George Washington Honor 
Medal Award for a letter to the editor 
that every American should read. 

Also honored was a former resident of 
nearby Homer City, Army Lt. Col. 
Samuel R. Loboda, who received the Na- 
tional Recognition Award for his “crea- 
tive direction as a commander of the 
world-famous U.S. Army Band.” 

Pennsylvania is proud of the recipients 
of these honors. We are grateful for 
their contributions. 

Mr. Sheehan’s message, “An Open Let- 
ter to Our Five Sons,” was published in 
the Indiana Gazette on June 13, 1966. It 
was republished on the 22d of last month, 
following the Freedoms Foundation an- 
nouncement and, if need be, it will likely 
appear in many publications throughout 
the Nation. 

By inserting the material in the REC- 
orp, I trust that Mr. Sheehan’s thoughts 
will receive sufficient attention to make 
such letters unnecessary in the years to 
come. I trust that the response will be 
evident in every community on Memorial 
Day of this year. 

Unfortunately, this letter could no 
doubt apply to a very great majority of 
every city and town. Once it receives 
proper circulation, however, it is quite 
probable that Americans will never again 
be so remiss on a Memorial Day. 

The letter follows: 

FREEDOM FOUNDATION—GAZETTE LETTER EARNS 
AWARD FOR INDIANIAN 
To the EDITOR: 
Indiana Evening Gazette, 
Indiana, Pa. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR FIVE SONS 

Bors: We're sorry that we got you up so 
early on Memorial Day. Your Mother and 1 
wanted to be sure that you'd have a place 
to see how Americans pay tribute to their 
war dead—to the silent heroes. 

We feel sort of foolish about getting you 
up now! You're probably wondering what all 
the rush was about because there wasn’t any 
crowd like we said there would be—as a mat- 
ter of fact it might have been better if we 
hadn't let you see the disgraceful turnout 
for the ceremony: A minister, a Gold Star 
Mother, three servicemen, about 20 VFW 
members, a State Senator, a small band and 
a Spanish American War Veteran watched by 


50 people—What a showing of American 
tribute. 

Fifty people out of a community of over 
15,000 American citizens. You're probably 
wondering where everyone was on that day 
that America honors the memory of its dead 
soldiers. Well, boys, we wonder ourselves! 
We know that some of them were doing the 
proper things such as those people we saw 
placing flowers on the graves of their departed 
loved ones. Remember the little flags that 
people were putting on the graves at the 
cemetery. These people didn't forget because 
it was their loved ones that died fighting for 
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Uberty—but where were the others? Well, 
some of them felt that golfing was more im- 
portant. Others figured that the lawn and 
garden were more important than a wreath. 
Some people went shopping on Philadelphia 
St. and the rest just relaxed or spent the 
morning in sleep. Finally, we must admit that 
some Americans simply forgot what the day 
was all about, you know—like people forget 
what Christmas really means anymore. 

Fellows, these people aren't bad Americans. 
They've just lost something! They aren't 
moved by the prayers of God's Blessing on 
our land and its brave dead, they don’t get a 
lump in their throat when taps are sounded, 
they’re ashamed to pray in public or help 
place a two dollar wreath on an American 
serviceman’s grave. They can't work up any 
compassion for the tears of a mother or 
father who has lost a child; who has died—so 
that we can live in freedom, 

Feel sorry for them, boys, because they've 
lost the things that have made America 
strong. They've lost gratitude and love of 
valor; they've lost all the things your Mother 
and I are trying to teach you about honor, 
love of God and Country and respect for the 
dead, They’ve forgotten the things that 
makes Americans great—the things that are 
the heart and soul of true Americans, They 
forgot that brave men and women have died 
so that they could enjoy this bright, beauti- 
ful, free land on Memorial Day. 

Boys, get down on your knees and thank 
God that men like Zenas Hoover still care 
enough to organize a memorial service, know- 
ing that only a handful of 50 people will 
have the decency to attend. 

Thank God that a handful of Americans 
remembered and cared enough to pay one 
hour's tribute to the honored dead soldiers 
and sailors who gave eternity for them. 

Thank God that we went to the services 
so that you could see the job you boys must 
do as future citizens—strengthen the spirit“ 
of America. 

Pray tonight for the Americans, the Aus- 
tralians and the Koreans that are dying in 
Vietnam to preserve freedom for the world. 
Pray that more Americans remember their 
sacrifice next Memorial Day. 

Then after all these prayers—say one last 
prayer for peace on earth. 

Goodnight, sailors, soldiers of the future. 

MOTHER AND Dap. 


Local 856, International Longshoremen’s 
Association 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are encouraged by the patri- 
otic position of local 856 in refusing to 
load Spock’s luxury vessel at the New 
York port. 

Some promoters of disloyalty to our 
people may fool some intellectuals, but it 
is becoming harder and harder to fool the 
American workingman. A 

You see, the workers of America pay 
taxes; they are not a tax-free founda- 
tion; and their sons serve our country 
and they have a vested interest in the 
future of America. 

Our congratulations to the men of 
local 856 for your nonviolent stand for 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the AP release of 
March 8 following my comments: 
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[From the Atlanta Journal, March 8, 1968] 
DOCKERS BOYCOTT Spock's KETCH 

New YorK.—Longshoremen have refused to 
load a ketch into a freighter for shipment 
to the Virgin Islands for Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
the pediatrician, author and critic of the 
Vietnam war. 

Dock workers of Local 856, International 
Longshoremen's Association said they re- 
member countermarching against an anti- 
draft demonstration in which Dr. Spock 
participated some months ago. 


The Westernaires: A Tribute to Colorado’s 
Youth 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when we read almost daily of some 
criminal incident of dramatic protest in- 
volving young people, I am fearful that 
the public may be receiving a distorted 
picture of our citizens of tomorrow. Too 
often the fine accomplishments and out- 
standing community work of the ma- 
jority of our young people are pushed off 
the front page by the more dramatic ac- 
tivities of the hyperactive minority. 

I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in this Chamber a group of 
fine young people in Colorado who for 
years have been devoting their spare 
time to positive activities and—in the 
process—have given enjoyment and 
pleasure to thousands of spectators. 

I am referring to the Westernaires. 
This group has been described as “the 
dashing, daring, colorful young riders 
from Colorado.” They are accomplished 
horseback riders and have performed at 
top shows and rodeos around the country, 
including such well-known events as the 
Cheyenne Frontier Days, the Omaha Ak- 
Sar-Ben, the American Royal Show in 
Kansas City, Colorado’s own National 
Western Stock Show, and numerous 
State fairs. 

A prominent editor has said that as 
horsemen, the Westernaires are to the 
United States what the Canadian 
Mounties are to Canada, except that they 
present more dash, are nonprofessional 
and can present a different feature for 
10 different performances. 

The Westernaires got their start in 
1949 when the Youth Council of Lake- 
wood, Colo., area asked Mr. E. E. Wyland 
to organize an activity on a year-round 
basis whereby young people of the area 
could learn to ride horses and learn about 
and live in the Western tradition. The 
committee stressed that the organiza- 
tion must be nonprofit, for both girls and 
boys, have no paid employees and must 
provide activities to take up any slack 
time for the members all year. 

The first class consisted of 36 boys and 
girls. In 1967 the Westernaires boasted 
a total membership of over 800 between 
the ages of 9 and 18 years of age. 

To help the organization the Western- 
aires have over 200 volunteers who give 
their senior instructor classes and are 
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qualified to teach riding and other horse 
classes. Others use their own t. 

and teach many types of courses offered 
to the young people. Free classes, includ- 
ing classes for parents, also are con- 
ducted on needed subjects such as medi- 
cal self-help, safety, modeling and poise, 
and public speaking. On an average 
Saturday, you will find a work crew at 
Fort Westernaire, their headquarters 
near Golden, Colo., of from 10 to 50 par- 
ents and youngsters working on building 
maintenance, truck repair, printing, 
harness and wagon repair, painting and 
a variety of other activities. 

This type of volunteer support has en- 
abled the Westernaires to grow and 
prosper as well as to build Fort Western- 
aire without Government support. 

The Westernaire spirit is best summed 
up by something an adviser for the 
group told me: 

We are trying to teach self support and 
thus far have not only accomplished this 
but with the help of contributions and dona- 
tions of old buildings, trucks and other 
equipment, which we could rebuild or re- 
condition, we have Fort Westernaire, a 
modest fleet of trucks to haul our horses to 
shows and parades, and a large assortment of 
costumes made by our own seamstress from 
bolt material bought at sales. We are prac- 
ticing what we preach— Not to ask others 
to do something until we have proven that 
we can do it ourselves.” 


What Is the Cost of Rearing a Child? 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr, O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Mr. Paul Har- 
vey, was recently submitted to the Iron 
County Miner for publication by Mrs. 
Al Czerniak, of Mercer, Wis. 

I think the article has a great deal of 
merit and I call it to the attention of 
my colleagues for consideration: 

WHAT Is THE Cost oF REARING A CHILD? 

(By Paul Harvey) 

Hey, Uncle, how much does it cost to rear 
a child? 

You allow us taxpaying parents only $600 
a year to feed, clothe, house, and train a 
youngster. Yet to feed, clothe, house and 
train a youngster in your Federal Govern- 
ment Job Corps you spend $7,000 a year. 

Now, which is the correct figure? Either 
we're allowing you too much or you're not 
allowing us enough. You allow taxpaying 
parents a $600 deduction for the care and 
feeding of each child. Yet under the Cuban 
refugee program, you assume minimal up- 
keep requires $1,200 a year, and if the Cuban 
boy or girl is attending school an extra $1,000 
a year, 

How come you shortchange the home- 
folks? 

In the austere environs of a Federal prison, 
you have discovered that it costs—to main- 
tain one person with no frills, no luxuries, 
and no borrowing Dad's car—$2,300 per year; 
by what rule-of-thumb do you estimate that 
Mom and Dad can do it for one-fourth that 
amount? 

Under Social Security you will pay $168 
a month to maintain the elderly. What 
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makes you think we can maintain our 
young’uns on $50 a month? 

And Uncle, your VISTA program, Volun- 
teers in Service to America, spent $3.1 mil- 
lion this last fiscal year to turn out only 202 
trainees. That indicates that the cost of 
maintaining and training one youth for one 
year is more than $15,000. 

Then, how come we taxpaying parents get 
an exemption of only $600 to maintain and 
train one youth for one year? 

Or let’s see how much you spend upkeep- 
ing one youngster in military uniform: 
Housing $55.20 a month; food, $30.27 a 
month; clothing upkeep, $4.20 a month. That 
comes to $1,076.04 a year. 

How in the world do you expect parents 
to provide all these things, plus clothes, rec- 
reation, books, and medicine for $600 a year? 
Phin your own figures you admit it can’t be 

one, 

It is possible, Uncle, that you expect us 
parents to manage more efficiently than you, 
because we usually do. With all our expenses, 
we American individuals have more than 
enough savings to offset our debts; you don’t. 

With all our prosperity, you, Uncle, are 
still spending per year $2.9 billion more for 
relief than during the depths of the Depres- 
sion, So it may be that you are uncommonly 
extravagant. 

But, however we try to rationalize and 
explain you and excuse you, it is still hurt- 
ful affront when you allow us hard-working, 
dues-paying homefolks only $600 a year to 
rear a legitimate child. 

While you, under ADC, will pay more than 
$800 a year to upkeep an illegitimate one. 


Maryland, My Maryland 
HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, proposals to rewrite the 
Maryland State song have been dis- 
cussed. The present version, written by 
James Ryder Randall during the Civil 
War, reflects the bitter feeling of some 
citizens following the passage through 
Baltimore of Union troops in 1861. 

There is some sentiment that the words 
should reflect the attributes of the Free 
State, rather than the attitudes born out 
of the war environment. The poet lau- 
reate of Maryland, Vincent Godfrey 
Burns, has written a new version, which 
I submit for inclusion in the Recorp and 
commend to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

A New MARYLAND, My MARYLAND 
(By Vincent Godfrey Burns, poet laureate of 
Maryland) 


My thankful heart with rapture fills, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 

When I behold thy rolling hills, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

I love your rocks and rippling rills, 
Your waterways where beauty spills 

And Nature holds a thousand thrills— 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


I love thy vistas on the bay, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 

‘The scent of rose and new-mown hay, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

Thy people love their work and play, 
Where hopes are high and hearts are gay, 

Long may thy noble laws hold sway— 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

Where heroes of our past have stood, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 
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Where patriots served with hardihood, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

Here people live the way they should, 
To make a life secure and good 

And build a broader brotherhood— 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

Thy providence by freedom fanned, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 

Spreads happiness on every hand, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

Long may thy loyal people stand, 
No other state is quite so grand 

As our dear state of Maryland— 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


With constant faith and industry, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 

We shall serve God and liberty, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

By works of love and charity, 
Preserve thy noble destiny 

And always keep the Free State free— 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


Rhodesia Report 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
New Year’s recess, Mrs. Rarick and I 
had an opportunity to visit Rhodesia, 
and briefly South Africa, to assess first- 
hand the political situation and to see the 
“real” Rhodesia as distinguished from 
the Rhodesia that has been unmercifully 
under attack by the U.N. and a portion 
of the press in this country and abroad. 

In Rhodesia I was able to meet eyeball 
to eyeball with her Cabinet ministers— 
including Prime Minister Ian D. Smith, 
and Mr. Clifford Dupont, the officer ad- 
ministering the Government—as well as 
Rhodesians from all walks of life, repre- 
senting white, black, yellow, and brown 
races, which comprise her population. 

By an on-the-spot evaluation, I gained 
a great deal of information which I think 
will be of immeasurable value in assisting 
the Congress to evaluate the tragic pol- 
icy of our administration in continuing 
this Nation’s warlike economic sanc- 
tions against peaceful Rhodesia and, in 
fact, all the responsible South African 
nations. 

Rhodesia is situated in south central 
Africa between the Limpopo and Zam- 
besia Rivers. Its neighbors are Mozam- 
bique—a province of Portugal—on the 
east and northeast, Botswana on the 
southwest, Zambia on the north, and the 
Republic of South Africa on the south. 

The area of Rhodesia is 150,820 square 
miles, roughly the same size as Cali- 
fornia or three times the size of England. 
Most of the country lies over 2,000 feet 
above sea level with its capital city of 
Salisbury situated on the high central 
plateau, over 5,000 feet above sea level. 
The Rhodesians claim a year-round good 
climate. 

We found her climate delightful. Our 
visit was in the middle of Africa’s sum- 
mer—yet despite the hot sun, the alti- 
tude made it possible to be comfortable 
wearing a suit. Every night we slept un- 
der blankets with a window open. Air con- 
ditioning was unnecessary and screens 
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are not found on windows because there 
are no insects. 

We were tremendously impressed with 
Rhodesia and South Africa. Both are 
modern progressive nations with a high 
Western-type civilization second to none 
in the world. The backward, primitive 
image from movies and books is as out 
of date as cowboys fighting Indians in 
the United States. 

Both nations are well governed. Em- 
ployment is high and economies are ex- 
panding. Opportunity is unlimited. There 
is little evidence of poverty, The living 
standard for Europeans is as high as any 
place in our country, while that of the 
blacks is the highest—by far—of any 
nation on the African continent, includ- 
ing North Africa. 

From my observations and interviews, 
I am convinced that the present govern- 
ments of these two nations are the only 
hope for any stability on the African 
continent. 

To any who might criticize the firm- 
ness in law and order in those countries— 
I remind them there is little or no crime, 
except that which is created or instigated 
from outside their borders. 

In spite of sanctions, Rhodesia’s econ- 
omy shows every indication of expand- 
ing and continuing strong. Rhodesia’s 
money, the pound, has not been deval- 
ued and is exchangeable for $2.80 in U.S. 
currency. Many people with investments 
in Britain now wish they had put them 
in Rhodesia where the value of the cur- 
rency is protected by a forward, stable 
government whose leadership is deter- 
mined that their grandchildren will not 
pay for the political follies of today. 

Rhodesia is primarily an agricultural 
country, but manufacturing is growing, 
especially since the boycott, and now 
makes a strong contribution to the gross 
national product. 

Tobacco is the most important crop, 
with nearly $100 million worth grown in 
1965. Sanctions against tobacco have had 
an adverse effect on this commodity 
since then, but Rhodesia has continued 
to sell a substanial part of the crop while 
diversifying her agricultural production 
both to fit her food needs and export 
markets. 

For example, Rhodesia once imported 
cotton and wheat, but she is now grow- 
ing both crops. Tea and coffee produc- 
tion is increasing, and supplies are now 
more than sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s needs and leave a surplus for ex- 
port. The livestock industry is flourish- 
ing. Sanctions have a reverse effect 
here—more meat is now exported than 
before. Tourists and visitors have no 
problems as the hotels are all well sup- 
plied and offer a multitude of items on 
the menu, 

One obvious effect of the sanctions has 
been that Rhodesia’s agricultural base 
has been strengthened by the crop di- 
versification, and she has become self- 
sufficient. 

The manufacturing industry is grow- 
ing and unlimited. Rhodesia is already 
the most highly industrialized country 
in Africa, and the range of products con- 
tinues to increase, She is fortunate in 
having industrial leadership plus every 
available mineral and ore needed for in- 
dustrialization. Contrary to some reports, 
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Rhodesian industry was given added 
stimulus by the imposition of sanctions 
and the consequent need to control im- 
ports for balance of exchange. 

A complete list of the thousands upon 
thousands of individual products now 
manufactured, processed, or assembled 
in Rhodesia would be impossible. 

However, some of the most important 
are: Iron and steel products of all kinds, 
including agricultural implements; min- 
ing equipment and machinery; perma- 
nent wave equipment and railway rolling 
stock; truck bodies; metal containers; 
nuts and bolts; automobile parts and 
accessories; foodstuffs of all kinds; cot- 
ton and wool textiles; all types of cloth- 
ing and footwear; wood products; paper; 
leather products and travel goods; rub- 
ber products including automobile and 
truck tires; jewelry; plastics; sports 
goods; fertilizers; pharmaceuticals; 
paints; glass and glass products of all 
kinds; motor vehicles and conveyances of 
all kinds. 

The mining industry is active and it 
was of interest that the gigantic Anglo- 
American Corp. announced plans for the 
development of a $30 million nickel mine 
this year. 

Sanctions have failed here also, except 
that we U.S. users of chrome are forced 
to buy inferior chrome from the Soviet 
Union rather than from anti-Commu- 
nist Rhodesia, including some mines 
owned by Americans. 

Here again, the effects of sanctions 
are rarely noted, except in finding a new 
factory being constructed to manufac- 
ture a product that previously was 
imported. i 

I was especially looking for any evi- 
dence that Rhodesia was a “threat to 
world peace” as advanced by some anxi- 
ous members of the press and our sub- 
servient State Department. Unless we say 
peace can only exist under a one world 
of international communism, Rhodesia is 
no threat to anyone. Quite obviously the 
threat to world peace philosophy had to 
be invented and promoted by U.S. inter- 
nationalists to justify or cover up the 
illegality of bowing down to the U.N. 
and British economic boycott against 
Rhodesia. 

Completely lacking was any feeling of 
those tensions that exist when one 
racial group or class is intent upon de- 
stroying the culture of the other. The 
atmosphere of Rhodesia was peaceful. 
The police, predominantly consisting of 
black Africans, carry no guns, nor did 
any citizen seem alarmed at the pros- 
pect of leaving their homes at night. 

After living in Washington, D.C., and 
its suburbs, it was refreshing to know 
that criminal elements do not rule the 
streets of Rhodesia nor are her leaders 
stampeded into impossible programs 
through criminal blackmail. 

I can say that any citizen is safer in 
any part of Salisbury than here in our 
Nation’s Capital. Her people appear 
much too busy working and helping one 
another against their common ene- 
mies—the Communist infiltrators and 
economic sanctions—than to create do- 
mestic problems. And the Rhodesians 
may someday thank the U.N. for solidly 
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uniting their people behind Rhodesia’s 
leaders. 

The first question I put to the Rho- 
desian leaders was “Why did Rhodesia 
sever her colonial ties with Britain and 
declare its independence?” 

Both Prime Minister Smith and Mr. 
Dupont explained that Rhodesia had 
actually been a self-governing colony 
for 40 years within the British Empire. 
They said the decision to declare inde- 
pendence was reached only after exten- 
sive talks made it clear that independ- 
ence for Rhodesia would never be 
granted under any honorable conditions 
whereby a civilized government of free 
men could continue to flourish and 
progress, 

Responsible Rhodesians were faced 
with the prospect of surrendering con- 
trol of their country to revolutionary ele- 
ments from without, which would create 
chaos and result in a mass migration of 
needed specialists and leaders from 
Rhodesia as experienced in all other 
overthrown countries. 

While I was in Rhodesia, Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT HUMPHREY arrived in neigh- 
boring Zambia and lashed out at the 
members of the Government of my host 
country, Rhodesia. 

After referring to obstacles which left- 
leaning, black nationalist Zambia was 
supposed to face, Mr. HUMPHREY said: 

We all that the problems you 
face have been made doubly difficult by the 
retrogressive policies of your neighbors to 
the South. They have turned their faces away 
from the inevitable triumph of self-deter- 
mination. 


He continued, saying: 

President Johnson has recognized the spe- 
cial burdens imposed on Zambia by the 
Rhodesian rebellion. He has pledged and 
provided American assistance to Zambia dur- 
ing the past two years. 


He then announced that the United 
States would give Zambia the $200 mil- 
lion she desires for construction of a 
highway stretching from Dar-es-Salaam 
to Lusaka. 

It is unfortunate Mr. HUMPHREY'S 
speeches were based on political infor- 
mation rather than facts. For his facts 
were in reverse. It is Zambia that suffers 
from retrogressive policies. Rhodesia is 
threatened by terrorists, Communist 
trained in Moscow, Havana, and Peking, 
that strike at her from Zambia—with 
the full knowledge and approval of the 
Zambian Government—and now with 
the implied approval of our U.S. foreign 
policy. It is the irresponsible Zambian 
Government which has destroyed the 
Central African Airways and Railroad 
System that our taxpayers are now be- 
ing asked to rebuild. Conversely Rho- 
desia has threatened no attack on Zam- 
bia nor does she harbor terrorists intent 
on overthrowing the Zambian Govern- 
ment, 

The intemperate remarks of the Vice 
President served only to undermine mod- 
erate stable African leaders seeking rec- 
onciliation with Southern Africa, while 
at the same time his demagoguery as- 
sisted such Communist nationalists as 
Simon Kawpepwe, Eduardo Mondlane, 
and Roberto Holden—who are set on 
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overthrowing all responsible government 
in Africa. 

Instead of helping Africa toward sta- 
bility, the policies pronounced by Vice 
President HUMPHREY can but contribute 
to its turmoil and have thrown U.S. 
prestige behind the terrorists—terrorists 
of the same Communist school and op- 
eration as the Vietcong tearing out the 
hearts of American boys in South Viet- 
nam. A strange double standard of for- 
eign policy. 

One wonders why our Vice President 
did not take the opportunity to visit 
Rhodesia, South Africa, the Portuguese 
provinces, or Malawi to see firsthand 
what he proclaims he wants destroyed. 
If he had, his unfortunate statements 
would never have been uttered like explo- 
sive charges to impassion the primitive 
minds of African peoples. 

Rhodesia, in contrast with her black 
militant neighbor on the North, has 
not—in any manner—impeded the move- 
ment of copper from the rich Zambian 
mines. Also, it is Rhodesia that continues 
to supply Zambia with electrical power 
from the generators located on Rho- 
desia’s side of the Kariba dam. 

While Rhodesia is contantly threat- 
ened by terrorists harbored in Zambia, 
no action is taken to damage the Zam- 
bian economy and, incidentally, the U.S. 
supply of copper. And, let us remember 
Rhodesia has not sought nor received 
any of our taxpayers’ foreign aid. She 
seeks only peace—to be left alone to run 
her own affairs. 

It is obvious that the U.N. sanctions 
instigated by the racist tribal states in 
the U.N. have failed to topple the Smith 
government of Rhodesia. The stores are 
full of goods from many countries, par- 
ticularly West Germany, France, and 
Japan. U.N. sanctions have simply re- 
alined trading competitors, which have 
merely displaced the United States and 
Great Britain in the lucrative and ex- 
panding Rhodesian market. 

Also Rhodesian capital and ingenuity 
are creating their own source of needed 
products through their own factories 
and industries; thus, unintentionally 
strengthening the Republic and destroy- 
es once-existing markets for U.S. pro- 

uce. 

It could be a big step toward correc- 
tion of our payment deficit if American 
companies were free to enter the Rho- 
desian market. 

On the other hand, sanctions had by 
conservative estimate, cost Britain an 
estimated $550 million by June of 1967. 
Additionally, there has been a further 
worldwide loss to the British insurance 
industry resulting from the restriction 
placed by the British Government on 
meeting its claims in Rhodesia. 

Mr. Wrathall, the Rhodesian Minister 
of Finance estimated that up to $750 
million in banking deposits have been 
withdrawn or withheld from the London 
market because of fear of some subse- 
quent freeze action on the Rhodesia 
pattern. 

The British Socialists truly cut off 
England’s nose to spite her face and have 
brought upon her people devaluation of 
her pound, while Rhodesia’s pound re- 
mains sound. 
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The British have given Kenneth Ka- 
unda, President of Zambia, over $40 mil- 
lion in aid, since Rhodesian UDI, to help 
break off economic relations with the 
Smith government. 

Of course, Kaunda, a frequent visitor 
to Moscow and Peking is also receiving 
Communist aid, while Rhodesia and 
South Africa receive none. 

All in all we enjoyed Rhodesia and 
the courage and determination of her 
peoples and leaders. The beauty of her 
scenery, including Victoria Falls, the 
flowers, and peace of mind make Rhode- 
sia truly a haven of peace and tran- 
quillity and a garden spot of the world. 

The struggles they overcome as they 
progress can but be assessed as jealousy 

“from the inferior leadership of the less 
fortunate tribal states of Africa. 

Rhodesia is entitled to the full respect 
and recognition of the free world. And 
her leaders only ask to be left alone so 
that Rhodeslans can solve Rhodesia’s 
problems, 

I wish them well and Godspeed in 
their continued role of responsibility on 
an unstable continent and in a troubled 
world. 


Vietnam Diary: A Houston Minister Out- 
lines Progress, and Ways We Can Help 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr, CASEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most timely and important articles on 
Vietnam I have had the privilege to read 
was authored by Rev. Mr. John Click, 
pastor of the Richmond Plaza Baptist 
Church in Bellaire, Tex. 

My constituent penned a keen and per- 
ceptive analysis, which was printed with 
outstanding photographs of his tour of 
the war-torn nation in the Houston 
Chronicle Texas magazine of March 10, 
1968. 

Of particular importance to me was 
the announcement by Pastor Click of a 
program which could well serve as a 
model for other areas of our own country. 
It is “Project Brotherhood” soon to be 
launched under the auspices of the 
Houston Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
In Houston, an advisory council selected 
from leaders in local government, fra- 
ternal, business, and social organizations 
will serve as a coordinating and receiving 
agency to provide needed aid to a sister 
city selected in Vietnam—in this in- 
stance, the city of Danang. A similar 
group in the Vietnamese city will be 
chosen, and will survey the needs of the 
community and forward specific re- 
quests for help. 

This is a magnificent program to help 
a valiant people, and I take great pride 
that the leadership for instituting it 
came from my own area. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the great de- 
bate sweeping the country on our efforts 
to help the Vietnamese people maintain 
their freedom from Communist slavery, I 
urge my colleagues to read Pastor Click’s 
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excellent assessment of our efforts—past, 
present, and future. The article follows: 
VIETNAM DIARY 

It was in June that I began seriously 
wondering, with some frustration, just ex- 
actly how one person might contribute to 
the alleviation of the suffering of at least 
some of the civilians of South Vietnam. 

I discussed it with one of my congrega- 
tion at the Richmond Plaza Baptist Church, 
Buddy Townsend, and it occurred to us that 
perhaps we could launch some sort of peo- 
Ple-to-people aid project through the Junior 

-Chamber of Commerce. 

I was going to Japan in September on a 
preaching mission; suppose I go onto Viet- 
nam to survey the needs and the possibility 
of our helping? 

The JC executive committee thought it 
was a good idea. So did President Johnson, 
the State Department, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development and the Pentagon. 

_We went to Washington for a two-day brief- 

ing, and on September 17, after Td finished 
my work in Japan, Billy Keith one of our Far 
East missionaries, and I landed in Saigon. 
What follows is a random sampling of what 
we saw there and elsewhere 
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We go first to a church, in a converted 
French home, called the Trinity Baptist al- 
though it is actually interdenominational. 
An evangelistic meeting is in progress. The 
pews are packed with GIs. One of them is 
baptised by a military chaplain in a make- 
shift baptistry in a lovely garden. 

A Buddhist funeral procession moves 
through the street. The body of the deceased 
is in an ornate carriage resplendent in red 
and gold. The family follows on foot, wailing 
in its anguish. 

The vendors’ stalls on the streets, dis- 
pensing everything from food to dental serv- 
ices. The dentist sits at his table, just as do 
the peddlers. A customer stops, sits. The 
dentist yanks out a tooth with forceps un- 
cleaned since the last extraction. No an- 
esthetic. He adds the tooth to a mounting 
pile of teeth on the table. The patient pays 
and moves on. 

There is no night im Saigon. Flares con- 
stantly illuminate the city’s skies lest enemy 
movements go undetected. The rumble of 
mortar fire is not always distant. 

Bicycles everywhere, gliding along wide 
and lovely boulevards, the buildings forming 
a gleaming potpourri of old and new, a city 
deserving of the label, “Pearl of the Orient,” 
but for the unmistakable ugliness of war 
that mars it. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 


We move on to Qui Nhon to a Save the 
Children hospital, a British volunteer agency 
operation. This home is an intemediary be- 
tween a hospital and the return of a child 
to his home or to an orphanage. 

The director, a British woman, tells us that 
she has not received a child whose injury 
was the result of American warfare. Of 
course, our bombs, our bullets, our napalm 
have injured children; naturally, this is war. 
But all her children were injured by Viet 
Cong hostilities in their villages, she says. 

One little girl has two broken legs on the 
mend. We are told Viet Cong terrorists broke 
them purposely. 

OPEN ARMS 

From the hospital to a Chieu Hol (Open 
Arms) camp. These camps take in those who 
desert the Viet Cong or the North Vietnamese 
regulars. Men here are being fed, clothed, 
retrained. Some will eventually resume a 
place in South Vietnamese society. I talked 
with a soldier who had given himself up and 
had only been in camp a few days. He says 
simply, “I am no longer afraid. I am no 
longer hungry.” The security and shelter 
offered here seem effective in their promise. 
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We are told that it costs about $300,000 to 
kill a Viet Cong. The Open Arms program 
estimates its costs at about $125 per man 
rehabilitated. Strange that life and death 
have such a different value. 


TWO BITS 


At Landing Zone Two Bits” with the First 
Cavalry Division, we go on patrol. We find 
enemy bunkers, ingenious networks of tun- 
nels and trenches that took years to build. 

These bunkers and tunnels house some of 
the more ingenious retaliatory measures in 
the war. Poisoned sticks hidden under grass 
matting, deadly cobras pinned down and 
ready to strike out at the first appetizing 
target—hopefully an American GI. A Viet 
Cong answer to modern warfare. 

MED-CAP 

A more peaceful mission begins. With 
MED-CAP, a civic action arm of the military, 
we go into the villages of the Qui Nhon area. 
The GIs evidence a deep satisfaction with 
their work. 

Some are medics, others are there to pro- 
tect the medics. As our helicopters appear, 
villagers begin gathering, all with a variety 
of ills, some real, some imaginary, some only 
seeking status. All are treated. 

Medics replace home remedies of cow dung 
plaster with more hygienic medications; those 
whose illnesses are not physical are satisfied 
with band-aids. A touch of the absurd in a 
grim war—a miscellany of band-aids plast- 
ered profusely over healthy bodies, But every 
one gets his share. 

These people take no chances. Along with 
band-aids dangle a variety of religious amu- 
lets. I suppose that the villagers reason why 
not—hoping perhaps that someone is right. 

I remember the young girl holding the 
baby; she was its mother, not over 15 and the 
child almost 2. 

These troops have a real affection for these 
children and the children cluster around, 
crowding to listen to the radio talk. 

The South Korean troops use a different 
approach in the villages. They don’t give 
candy to the children but instead talk to the 
head man. They politely warn of retaliation 
if support is given to the VC. 

Their methods of interrogation are effec- 
tive. I am told that on one occasion when 
VC prisoners were not cooperative, they were 
taken for a helicopter ride. Asking one a ques- 
tion and receiving no answer, the Koreans 
pushed him from the copter. The remaining 
prisoners were eager to talk. 


THE MONTAGNARDS 


The Montagnards are the Vietnamese 
equivalent of the American Indians. Like the 
Indians they were here first and were crowd- 
ed out of villages, from their fields and homes. 
The Vietnamese consider them inferiors. But 
in spite of the discrimination I find these 
people most loyal in their support of the 
U.S. effort. They have an almost fanatical 
hatred of the communists. Before the U.S. 
came, they lived like animals. But I find 
them very gracious and hospitable people. 

ARVN 


How good are the South Vietnamese troops? 
Our own military tells me that they are just 
as good as their leadership. Some is good, 
some is bad. The old French system of buy- 
ing commissions persists, perpetuating poor 
leadership in some cases. But we are assured 
that this system is rapidly changing. 

Still, let’s face it, tacit agreements some- 
times exist between VC and ARVN officers, 
agreements whereby each leaves the other 
alone. We are told of one incident. A VC 
commander attacked, then found that the 
enemy CO was an old friend. Apologies were 
made and each went on his way. It sounds 
like our own civil war when gray and blue 
traded tobacco across guard lines. 

I am told of an ARVN patrol, dropped by 
a U.S. helicopter into the field, their mission 
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to sweep a valley clear of VC. After two hours 
they had not made their sweep of the valley 
but it was time for lunch. So they knocked 
off, radioed in to be picked up. 

In some cases, the situation is improving, 
we are told, and yet I hear that ARVN troops 
shot up more than a million rounds of am- 
munition at midnight in celebration of Tet, 
the Vietnamese lunar new year, the day be- 
fore the big Viet Cong offensive. Despite 
knowledge that the offensive was imminent. 

Perhaps integration of ARVN troops under 
U.S. commanders is the answer. 


CAN THO 


We arrive in Can Tho to visit a World 
Vision school, one of 27 such volunteer agen- 
cies in Vietnam. We walk into the classroom 
and the students quickly rise to attention. 
The French influence. Education in Vietnam 
is primary. Under the French system, educa- 
tion was highly selective and only a few 
received schooling. Volunteer agencies such 
as World Vision are trying to change this, 
attempting to educate the peasantry to their 
responsibility. 

The Song Hau Giang River runs through 
downtown Can Tho, This river shades Buffalo 
Bayou in the garbage and filth it contains. 
It is a bathing place, a toilet, a swimming 
hole, a pot to wash dishes in, The aroma is 
obnoxious—mingled odors of cooking rice, 
rotten fish, human excrement, all spiced with 
the scents of cinnamon and cloves, It is not 
surprising that the life expectancy here is 
about 35. 

IMPRESSIONS 

There are obvious beachheads that we have 
made in this war. We are making progress. 
I am convinced of that, even in the light of 
the recent Viet Cong offensive. We are mak- 
ing strategic progress, both military and po- 
litical, in Vietnam. One plus factor is that 
almost 95 per cent of all those who were 
registered or qualified to vote did so in the 
presidential election, True, many are not 
qualified, just as many fail to register here. 
But still, nearly 95 per cent did vote, in the 
face of Viet Cong threats to their life, their 
property, their home, their community. 

Another plus factor is the work of those 
27 volunteer agencies. These people are dem- 
onstrating selflessness and dedication that 
is à real inspiration. 

I was also greatly impressed with the 
Agency for International Development. We 
have a lot of fine young men and women out 
in Vietnam working for this organization. 
Their primary job, as I have stated, is the 
supplying of funds, logistic support for the 
carrying out of specific responsibilities of the 
voluntary agencies. They also furnish vari- 
eties of technical assistance to the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. These young men, 
working out there under very strenuous 
circumstances and great personal peril, are 
there because they believe that what they 
are doing is the most important piece of work 
that they could possibly be doing right 
now, anywhere. 

The military, I learned, is concerned 
with the condition of the civilians. We see 
pictures of the bombings and the burning. 
We don’t see pictures of soldiers giving 
blood voluntarily. We don’t see pictures of 
them spending hours working the shriveled 
legs of a crippled Vietnamese child. We 
naven't heard about the children’s hospital 
in Da Nang, a hospital servicemen built, with 
their funds and building materials they 
somehow secured. No, we haven't heard 
about this hospital, staffed by doctors and 
corpsmen and others during their off duty 
hours. Yet, this “action” is part of the war. 

On the negative side, the American people 
must get themselves psychologically condi- 
tioned to the fact that if we are to win the 
peace in South Vietnam we are going to be 
there a long time. If the fighting stops to- 
morrow, the war for men’s minds and hearts 
will have just begun. 
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There is no doubt in my mind that if the 
communists do reach an agreement with us 
which allowed us to remain, perhaps not 
militarily, but in the sense of advisors and 
helpers in the civilian area, they would 
launch another war, a subversive war. 

So, the war is just beginning. 

When you realize that these people have 
known nothing but totalitarian types of gov- 
ernment for centuries, it follows that it will 
be many, many years before the average 
Vietnamese can even comprehend a real 
definition of democracy. 

We cannot expect this country—which is 
so totally unlike our own, geographically, 
ethnically, ethically and religiously—ever to 
be a nation patterned after the United States. 
The best we can hope for there is that we by 
our presence, can provide an umbrella of se- 
curity to this nation so that it can develop 
upon whatever lines approved by its people. 

If the war is to be won and the peace is 
to be won, the South Vietnamese people 
themselves must win it. We can support, we 
can encourage them, we can give them as- 
sistance, but they must have the will to win. 

There must be a continued effort to pro- 
mote honesty and integrity in high places of 
the government. 

There must be continued emphasis on the 
Saigon government meeting the needs of the 
South Vietnamese people. The average peas- 
ant in Vietnam does not think beyond his 
family or his village. This is a typically Orien- 
tal framework of thought. It is hard for him 
to conceive of a central government; to think 
of Saigon as administering his life or the af- 
fairs of his nation. It is hard for him to think 
of himself, his village, as part of a nation. 
The only way Saigon can change his thought 
concept is to take a greater interest in his 
problems. The only reason the central gov- 
ernment ever sends anyone to the hamlets is 
to collect taxes. It must administer to the 
people’s needs, to their bodies, to their minds. 

There must be land reform. There must be 
an increase in technical training as trac- 
tors and other mechanized equipment re- 
place people on the farms who have been tied 
to the soil. They must be given something 
else to do. The central government must 
prove its interest in the people. It must prove 
that the capitalistic system is more con- 
cerned about the welfare of the people than 
the communists. 

Now, if we are in a fire fight with the Viet 
Cong and a rice crop is destroyed, the Viet 
Cong does all it can to get in there and re- 
place that rice before the government can. 
If the central government imposes a certain 
tax on the people, the Viet Cong imposes a 
smaller tax. 

There are two governments in South Viet- 
nam, one visible, one invisible. Both are very 
real. The Viet Cong is trying to show that 
they care more for the people than does the 
central government. We must show the peo- 
ple, they must show them, that the central 
government really cares. 


PROJECT BROTHERHOOD 


So how can we help? 

The JCs have evolved a definite program 
which is about to be launched. 

For four reasons, we chose to focus our 
efforts on the city of Da Nang and its en- 
virons. 

1. Because we were impressed with the 
local administration of the city. There have 
been charges, all too true, of corruption 
elsewhere. But the U.S. Navy, which admin- 
isters military affairs in Da Nang, is con- 
vinced that the local administration there 
is genuinely concerned about its people and 
their betterment. 

2. Da Nang is far to the north, a critical 
area, and could serve as sort of a showcase 
to North Vietnam. 

3. AID personnel in Da Nang expressed 
particularly strong interest in helping us. 

4. The Navy there promised us logistic sup- 
port, i.e., it will help oversee distribution 
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of whatever goods or materials we send. 

In Houston, we are forming an advisory 
council made up of representatives from 
local government, fraternal, business and 
social organizations. 

A similar organization— made up of a 
cross-section of the population—is 
formed in Da Nang. It will constantly survey 
the needs of its community and forward 
Specific requests to our Project Brotherhood 
organization. 

We will act as a coordinating and receiving 
agency, calling on appropriate groups to 
provide the needed aid—be it in the various 
fields of medicine, the collection of clothing, 
those interested in increasing literacy, what- 
ever. 

AID, the Navy and our Vietnamese coun- 
terpart committee will assure that what we 
send goes where it will do the most good. 

We are confident that the program will 
work. We hope it becomes a model project 
for others to follow. We believe it is the least 
we can do. 


An Invitation to More Violence 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, upon 
completing the reading of the full text 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, I find it difficult to fully 
express the extent of my disagreement 
with the Commission on most of its 
“findings.” In my view, the mandate 
given in good faith to this Commission 
by the President of the United States, 
has been misused to the point that we 
may expect more trouble, more riots, and 
more lawlessness from the ghetto than 
we could have expected prior to the Com- 
mission’s “report.” The report is possibly 
the most subjective, biased, opinionated, 
piece of official or semiofficial literature 
I have ever read. It is, in effect, an invi- 
tation to more violence, a sanction to the 
militant, and an umbrella to the future 
ghetto rioter. 

The report states that the blame for 
the riots and civil disorders must be 
shared by the total society. From that 
point on, the members of the Commis- 
sion berate and blame, the police, the 
“establishment,” the attitudes of all 
whites, and others. There are elements 
which conspicuously escape any mention 
of wrongdoing—these are the ghetto 
residents, the black power advocates, the 
looters, rioters, and propagandists. At 
one point, the report even equates the 
purveyor of black power with the pillar of 
Negro history, Booker T. Washington. 
Elsewhere the report says that the ghetto 
resident bears the burden of white re- 
pression and racism at the hands of some 
police. I ask the Members of Congress: 
What could be more inflammatory? What 
words could offer more solace to potential 
rioters in the hot summers ahead? 

By far the most absurd “finding” of 
the Commission is found in chapter IX, 
“Comparing the Immigrant and Negro 
Experience.” It was “found” that the 
lack of political machines in the ghetto 
areas were behind the ghetto resident’s 
failure to succeed economically. Such a 
view is preposterous, and I would be most 
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interested in knowing how this opinion 
was reached. 

“In closing, I commend to my colleagues 
and others who are interested, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Greenville News on March 5, 1968: 

AN INVITATION TO MORE VIOLENCE 

After reading and re-reading the full text 
of the summary of the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, we 
can only conclude that, on balance, it may 
do some good in some areas, but this will be 
overwhelmingly offset by the harmful ef- 
fects which can be clearly foreseen and are 
frightening to contemplate. 

Much of it is sound, It adopts as its own 
and recommends certain programs which 
already have been started in many localities 
to help the underprivileged to help them- 
selves. 

But these are lost in the Commission’s 
attempt to produce “shock” action, in its 
failure to recognize that there are two sides 
to the race issue and in its dismissal of part 
of the facts in the causes of the disorders of 
1967 and before. 

Overall, the report is a blatant invitation 
to violence and rebellion by the Negro mi- 
nority, which it totally absolves of any 
blame for its own plight, against the White 
majority, which it totally condemns with no 
redeeming deeds or mitigating circum- 
stances. 

By the same token, it is a flagrant chal- 
lenge to civil rights extremists and political 
demagogues to do their worst. 

It proposes to remake a whole society over- 
night and to alter human nature into some- 
thing almost faultless day before yesterday. 
It suggests a staggering federal program of 
education, integration, income supplements, 
housing and rental and home purchase sup- 
plements and unrestricted welfare which 
would cost upwards of $2 billion a month. 
But it suggests neither a means of raising 
the revenue, nor a plan for spending the 
money wisely and effectively. 

In brief, the Commission has taken at face 
value every claim made and every accusation 
leveled by the most extreme of the civil rights 
activists of every hue and stripe. And it has 
wrapped up into one package every give- 
away scheme that the farthest out social 
thinkers in Washington and elsewhere have 
been able to dream up. It calls for the total 
welfare state—now. 

Worst of all, it leaves the impression that 
this can and must be done before summer, 
which of course is ridiculous. It adds the 
element of blackmail by raising the specter of 
a massive Black racist rebellion if the Whites 
don’t knuckle down and fork over. 

It is totally materialistic and paternalistic. 
It makes little or no mention of moral values 
and none of spiritual values. Nowhere does 
it suggest that the beneficiaries of the pro- 
grams it proposes do anything to earn their 
share of the public largess. 

The Commission seems to be preparing the 
country for an inevitable and probably pro- 
longed period of violence in the streets, which 
is itself criminal in nature and certain to lead 
to more crime. 

Yet it literally and figuratively would dis- 
arm law enforcement by blaming the “at- 
titude” of police officers for much of what 
has gone before and recommending that they 
not be allowed to use maximum force to ap- 
prehend the criminals and put down the vio- 
lence and insurrection it sees ahead. 

The report does say at the outset that vio- 
lence does not remake a society, that dis- 
ruption and disorder nourish repression, not 
justice, and that the community cannot and 
will not tolerate coercion and mob rule. Yet, 
throughout the report, there is the inference 
from past events that only these tactics have 
produced results for the Negro. 

It portrays the Negro as the hapless victim 
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of his environment and the White man as 
the creator and perpetrator of that environ- 
ment. Of such generalities are riots born. The 
report makes it official. 

The Commission made some fundamental 
mistakes. Perhaps the most serious is its 
indictment, trial and conviction of the whole 
of White America of racial bias, to which it 
attributes the whole of the race problem. 
This is arrant nonsense. Black racial bias 
is a fact. 

The second most serious is its failure to 
urge more Negroes to take advantage of the 
many opportunities they already have, and 
to point out that many of them have done 
so. Exceptional Negroes in numbers 
have followed the example of ethnic minori- 
ties before them. 

The Irish, the Poles and any number of 
natives of several Middle Eastern countries— 
to say nothing of the Jews who fled Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union during this 
century and especially during the last gen- 
eration—and have broken out of poverty and 
the slums they miscall “ghettos.” Negroes 
have. More can. 

Still another mistake was to call for greater 
force to bring about integration as the solu- 
tion to education and housing problems, 
rather than better schools and better hous- 
ing for all. Here, as in other instances, the 
report merely calls for more action of the 
kind that has already failed. 

Buried in pages of matter which is bound 
to become an endless source of Black racist 
propaganda, are a few potentially good ideas 
for en those who are willing and 
able to make a better life for themselves, for 
creating and stimulating interest in better 
educational opportunity, for training and, 
maybe, motivating, the unemployed and the 
indolent for productive employment. 

But it is going to be difficult for Congress 
and the state legislatures, the city councils 
and the public and private community action 
groups to dig them out and develop them to 
the point of practical implementation, The 
report has finished the ugly job of arraying 
race against race, class against class and the 
havenots against the haves. 

The “long, hot summer” of 1968 may be 
longer and hotter than it might have been. 


Collegiate Nondiscrimination 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam and around the 
world will be happy to learn that upon 
their return from combat they will not 
be discriminated against—at least at 
Yale. They will be treated on the same 
basis as convicted draft dodgers. 

Perhaps every returned serviceman 
seeking an education should be notified 
that Yale has now sunk to a hideaway of 
intellectual nothingness—and certainly 
no representative of the U.S. people can 
tolerate any of our tax money subsidizing 
the glorification of draft dodgers. 

I include the Associated Press release 
of March 12 following my comments: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 

12, 1968] 
YALE To Reapmir DRAFT PROTESTERS 

New Haven, CONN., March 11.—Yale stu- 
dents who go to prison rather than be drafted 
will be readmitted to the university as read- 


ily as those who have served in the armed 
forces. 
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“We believe that a student who receives a 
criminal conviction for non-compliance with 
an induction order, if that noncompliance is 
demonstrably rooted in conscience, should 
be considered for readmission on the same 
basis as those who withdrew for service,” 
Yale President Kingman Brewster Jr. said 
today in a memo to the deans and faculty of 
the university. 


Army Definition of “Slightly Wounded” 
HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
there is any Member of Congress who 
has not, in the past year, tried to assist 
families of Vietnam soldiers in getting 
information to or from Vietnam. Difficul- 
ties can be objectively analyzed, but I 
can find no way to rationalize an error 
or misinformation which results in ex- 
treme emotional shocks to these families. 
I am extremely concerned with the seem- 
ing mishandling of information by 
branches of the armed services pertain- 
ing to soldiers who have been wounded. 
I do not know whether it is “policy” or 
a “lack of it” which permits such situa- 
tions as the following to occur. I am in- 
serting a letter from Mr. Frank Ross of 
Wellington, Kans., who accurately sum- 
marizes the unfortunate situation which 
resulted from an effort in which I shared 
to learn the condition of one Kansas 
soldier. Mr. Ross sums it up correctly 
when he states in his letter: 

What we tried to do to help—did more 
harm than good. 


Mr. and Mrs. Neives Cornejo, parents 
of the wounded soldier, cannot under- 
stand. Neither can this Congressman 
understand. 

I commend the following to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It may be that you 
will wish not to assure parents in relieved 
tones when you learn their boy is only 
“slightly injured.” 

The letter referred to follows: 


JANUARY 31, 1968. 
Re Sp4c. Sam Cornejo, US55984440, Co. A, 
2nd Branch, 12th Cavalry, ist Cavalry 
Division (Air Mobile). 
Hon. Jor SKUBITZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SKUBITZ: Thank you 
for helping me try to get information about 
the seriousness of the wounds of Spec. 4 Sam 
Cornejo last week. His parents, Mr. & Mrs. 
Neives Cornejo, 321 East Third, Wellington, 
Kansas were extremely worried; but what we 
tried to do to help did more harm than good, 
I am afraid. 

I would like to give you a complete resume 
of the details so that you will see, as I do, 
that there should be some changes in the 
Army’s public relations with parents. 

Sam Cornejo was serving in Vietnam with 
the Ist Cavalry Division and had written 
home regularly, The last letter his parents re- 
ceived was dated December 27, 1967 and two 
weeks went by without a letter. About Jan- 
uary 24, 1968 Sam's parents received word 
from a friend who had received a letter fom 
a friend of Sam's who was also in Vietnam 
saying that Sam had been wounded January 
7, 1968 and probably be returned to the 
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U.S. The parents contacted the Red Cross, 
and the Casualty Branch in Washington, and 
unable to get information then asked me to 
help them. 

I called you and we found that there is a 
form that each soldier can sign which re- 
quests that parents not be notified “in the 
event of non-serious wounds or injury.” Evi- 
dently Sam had signed this form, but he 
later told his parents that he was first 
treated for his injuries, he requested that 
his parents be notified. They were not. 

Later, when the parents contacted the Cas- 
ualty Branch they were given the same in- 
formation that you obtained—‘“Yes, he had 
been wounded, but that the wounds were not 
serious.” The Red Cross received the same 
information Spec. 4 Sam Cornejo has been 
slightly wounded.” The evening of the day 
you and I were trying to get some informa- 
tion Sam called his parents from Cali- 
fornia. 

He told them that he would be sent to the 
hospital at Denver; that shrapnel fragments 
had torn through the lower part of his face, 
smashing his jaw and nose; that he was 
terrible looking; that it was causing consid- 
erable discomfort; and that many months 
‘of plastic surgery would be required. 

You, the Red Cross, and I told the par- 
ents what the Army told you—that his 
wounds were not serious. His mother asked 
me, Just what does the Army consider ser- 
ious?" The parents certainly considered this 
serious, and I agree. 

This situation has been embarrassing to 
me, probably is to the Red Cross, and should 
be to the Army. I would certainly like to 
see the Army change its procedures to pro- 
‘vide the family with better information. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK G. Ross. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
people throughout the United States will 
celebrate their rich Irish heritage on 
Sunday—St. Patrick’s Day. 

It is a fitting occasion to take stock of 
the contributions that Irish men and 
women have made to the United States. 
Ireland has given this country some of 
its greatest patriots, statesmen, public 
leaders, writers, artists, and scientists. 
Irish names stand out in every profes- 
sion and in every field of endeavor. The 
Irish here in the United States take 
great pride in being American, of course, 
yet they have maintained a degree of 
their cultural identity that have en- 
livened our society. Much Irish zest has 
been poured into the great melting pot. 

At times subject to the harshest 
prejudice and bigotry, the Irish have 
maintained a warmth and a friendliness 
toward all people. 

There are today more people of Irish 
descent in America than there are in 
Ireland itself. The story of these men 
and women is perhaps the greatest 
tribute of all to the Irish. 

If St. Patrick were to walk among 
us today, I know he would still hold the 
same love for the Irish people, wherever 
he encountered them. They have brought 
down through the centuries the traits 
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and qualities which first endeared them 
to him. And these qualities were en- 
riched and strengthened by the teach- 
ings of the great saint himself. 

President Kennedy said, during his 
historic visit to Ireland in 1963, that, 
although Ireland has never been a rich 
and powerful country, since the earliest 
times her influence on the world has 
been rich and powerful. There is indeed 
richness and power in those of her sons 
and daughters she has sent to live among 
us in America. 


Supreme Court Eavesdrop Ruling Gives 
a Life to Law Enforcement 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, 
Study commissions in Michigan and 
other States have been working on pro- 
posed laws to establish procedures for 
court-approved police eavesdropping. 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Charles Katz, petitioner, against 
United States represents a tremendous 
breakthrough insofar as congressional 
action in this field is concerned. I feel 
the Supreme Court has, in this case, set 
down a framework for constitutional use 
of electronic surveillance devices. It is 
my hope that the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will now act expeditiously in con- 
sidering my bill, H.R. 11491, now that 
the constitutional roadblocks have been 
removed. 

I include in the Recorp an interesting 
editorial entitled, “Supreme Court Eaves- 
drop Ruling Gives a Lift to Law En- 
forcement” appearing in the March 11 
edition of the Muskegon Chronicle, as 
follows: 

SUPREME COURT EAVESDROP RULING GIVES A 
LIFT To Law ENFORCEMENT 

The public right to privacy has been pro- 
tected—and perhaps, over-protected—in a 
number of Supreme Court rulings against a 
variety of new and ingenious kinds of elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. In the process, the 
public’s right to effective police protection 
has, we think unquestionably, suffered. 

Now, however, another high court blow to 
technological bugging paradoxically seems 
to offer room for healthy balance on the side 
of law enforcement. 

The case involved a gambler. The public 
telephone booth where he often plied his 
trade had a microphone taped to its top, 
outside. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
used it to get evidence that led to a con- 
viction. The Supreme Court reversed it, re- 
affirming the doctrine that this was illegal 
invasion of privacy, and ruled that the evi- 
dence could not be used. 

Somewhat surprisingly, though, it added 
a kicker: The evidence would have been 
legally and constitutionally admissible if 
Officials first had obtained a search warrant 
from a judge. This advice is viewed as an 
implied sanction for bugging under carefully 
defined judicial restraint. 

It was virtually an invitation, some think, 
for Congress and the states to legislate new 
procedures covering police use of modern 
eavesdrop techniques. 

The State of New York, y, has 
@ bill in the works to allow bugging only on 
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the application of the state attorney general 
or a district. attorney. Certain specified 
judges alone could issue these orders. They 
would be required to check out what was 
done. Each order would be self-terminating, 
with a specified time limit. In every case 
the prosecutor would have to certify that 
the evidence was both essential and not at- 
tainable by conventional means. 

We think that similar arrangements every- 
where could be productive and rewarding 
without undue intrusion into peoples’ per- 
sonal affairs. Tools like some of the newest— 
including directional microphones capable of 
picking up talk 600 feet away; bug-bearing 
darts that can be shot against a tree or 
window frame to pick up nearby conversa- 
tions, and a spotlight-like device that throws 
a radar beam against a window a mile away 
and brings back the voices inside—are po- 
tentially much too valuable to be ruled out 
in the fight against sophisticated, organized 
crime, 

Measures that prohibit indiscriminate in- 
trusion but give the police at least a limited 
lift for legitimate work could thus bolster 
public safety as well as safeguarding the 
people’s privacy in all states, including 
Michigan. 


First Lady Helps Beautification 


HON, THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, it has not been the pleasure of 
Mrs. Morris and myself to know many 
First Ladies. Rather, it has been our 
Pleasure to read about them and their 
activities—either on the society pages or 
foreign press. However, we do feel very 
neighborly with the present First Lady, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. Perhaps it is 
in part because we are neighbors in the 
Southwest, New Mexico adjoining Texas 
on the west, or Texas adjoining New 
Mexico on the east, as you may prefer 
to say it. We have a special feeling for 
Mrs. Johnson and some of the outdoors 
she knows and loves so well. I would like 
to include in the Record an editorial 
from the Clarion-Ledger of Jackson, 
Miss „ Which sums up the feeling pretty 
well: 


First LADY HELPS BEAUTIFICATION 


Our continuing program to “Keep Missis- 
sippi Beautiful” is affiliated with the na- 
tionwide program to beautify America, which 
is getting some excellent support from the 
nation’s First Lady. To our knowledge, she 
is the first President’s wife to exercise active 
leadership in this particular phase. 

“Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson may be a ded- 
icated Democrat where politics is con- 
cerned,” says the Washington Evening Star 
editorially, “but she is absolutely nonpar- 
tisan when it comes to the United States 
of America, and she has carried her cam- 
paign for a more beautiful America through- 
out the country, making our people more 
aware than ever before of a land that is 
unique in natural blessings.” 

To some, the First Lady’s efforts have been 
& source of amusement but to many others, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, Mrs. 
Johnson’s sincere enthusiasm for putting 
America’s best face forward has been com- 
mendable and a 

Certainly it is worthwhile to support and 
expand beautification efforts at local, state 
and national levels on an organized basis. 
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Our modern technology has built Amer- 
ica from a frontier nation into the mightiest 
industrial giant on earth, but progress has 
also brought many problems—polluted air 
and water, a scarred countryside and the 
destruction of scenic beauty in too many 
areas. 

Coordinated teamwork through programs 
to beautify our towns, states and nation 
are more important now than ever before, 
but we cannot hope for success without the 
personal support of individuals and orga- 
nizations everywhere. 


We Must Construct a Continent 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico, the Honorable JOSEPH M. 
Montoya, has directed attention to the 
importance of Latin American develop- 
ment, As I have stated to my colleagues 
before, I now reiterate, the Senator Mon- 
TOYA, because of his ability to communi- 
cate with the peoples of Latin America 
in their native language, is in an admir- 
able position to understand the problems 
of our Latin American neighbors, and to 
assess our programs to help them. His 
speech to Father Sebastian’s class at 
Catholic University is another example 
of his understanding of what has been 
done in Latin America and what should 
be done to insure a united Western 
Hemisphere. 

Under unanimous consent I include his 
remarks in the Recorp and recommend 
them to the reading of my colleagues: 

We. Must Construct A CONTINENT 
(Speech by U.S. Senator JOSEPH M. Montoya, 

Democrat, New Mexico, to Father Sebas- 

tian’s class, Catholic University, Washing- 

ton, D.C., February 29, 1968) 

The United States must place the empha- 
sis on Latin America that it deserves or face 
dire consequences. There is no more room 
for old misunderstandings and lack of at- 
tention. Previously we have failed to com- 
municate with our traditional friends to the 
south. We have abused and taken advan- 
tage of one another. But in our hearts we 
have always known we are brothers who dis- 
agree as only blood relations can. Still, these 
are luxuries we can no longer afford. 

The economies of Latin and North Amer- 
ica are ever more inextricably intertwined. 
Our interdependence grows daily. Our mu- 
tual help efforts must grow with our mutual 


From the day the Monroe Doctrine was 
first proclaimed, the two continents have 
been intertwined in a lover’s knot that can 
never be cut. It is strong now. It will be 
stronger tomorrow. 

Previously, we could afford a step back- 
wards. Now, for every gap we leave, the dark 
shadows of Communism seep in to fill it. 
Latin America shares in a revolution of rising 
expectations that sweeps the world. They 
know their continent is rich, and it can and 
should be exploited and developed for all the 
people. Their requests are reasonable, and 
can and should be met. But it must be part- 
nership rather than paternalism. 

Another alternative is being held out to 
Latin America. It comes on silent feet, 
through the jungles, up from the coasts and 
down from the highlands. The heirs of Che 
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Guevara bring it with pamphlet and machine 
gun. It preaches freedom but practices en- 
slavement. It talks of peace but wages war. 
It makes promises, but once in power breaks 
them. 

From China and Cuba it comes with the 
same m . “Follow us and take what is 
rightfully yours. Kill for freedom, brothers, 
and you shall have land, peace and bread.” A 
few follow. If we do not mend our fences 
with our Latin neighbors, what is now a 
trickle will become a torrent, and the Cuban 
horror will gain footholds on the Latin con- 
tinent. America must prevent this. We must 
be aware, and pay Latin America the atten- 
tion it deserves. We must follow through on 
programs and promises. Right now they are 
willing and hopeful that we will do so. But 
we are running out of time. 

It is a fantastic continent, just now open- 
ing up secrets to our eyes. Brimming with 
mineral wealth, it has the finest human 
material with which to construct societies. 
But efforts must be focused and institutions 
created and bulwarked if all this is to be 
channeled to aid the people. 

The Central American Common Market is 
progressing. Political barriers that once fos- 
tered strife are now being vaulted in the 
name of economic progress. Failures there 
will be. Delays will surely occur. But victory 
can be gained. 

Where social progress lives, Communism 
dies. Where democratic liberals thrive, 
Guevaras and Castros slink into the shadows, 
Only people whose stomachs are empty fol- 
low destructive revolutionaries. We must 
help fill those bellies by self-help programs. 
A Latin American Common Market is emerg- 
ing in outline form, Its potential is enormous. 
It too can surmont difficulties that beset all 
economically cooperating international 
groupings, with our aid. But within each 
Latin American nation there must be in- 
ternal progress to match and complement 
external advances. In the spirit of the 
Alianza, there must be land reform, building 
of farm-to-market roads, marketing cooper- 
atives, credit unions and scientific agricul- 
ture. Boldness and innovation must march 
arm-in-arm with planning and execution. 
Time treads on our heels. Technology must 
be put to work to feed the people. It exists 
if we will only put it to work. 

Rural credit, modern machinery, weather 
control and seed research can be used. From 
my position on the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I have been able to 
keep up with these new developments. This 
race can be won. 

I have traveled often and extensively 
throughout Latin America. Recently I spent 
time in all but three nations in the Hemis- 
phere. A major goal of my travels was to 
assay results of the Alliance for Progress. In 
every country, I strove to assess the positive 
impact of our contribution and presence. 
Whether or not our money was finding its 
way to people in tangible ways. During the 
course of a series of 16-hour days, mainly on 
the move, I departed as often as possible from 
planned visits to showcase projects. 

While visiting and examining dozens of 
Alianza projects, I made it. My own com- 
mand of Spanish enabled me to dispense 
with an interpreter and find out for myself 
what was transpiring and how people felt. 

I sought and received opinions from all 
segments of Hemispheric society. Opinions 
were solicited on the Alianza, America’s 
policies, Communism’s role in the Hemis- 
phere and how effective our programs are on 
a daily, person-to-person basis. 

Above all, I strove to find out what suc- 
cess is attending our efforts and how our 
money is being spent. 

In each nation, I met with student groups 
representing all shades of the political spec- 
trum. Peace Corps contingents came in for 
a good deal of attention. I made it a point 
to visit with them and gather their opinions 
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on effectiveness of our programs, and the 
manner in which our commitment was be- 
ing carried out in the countryside among 
people. 

During my trip, I had an opportunity to 
meet privately with a significant cross sec- 
tion or the Hemisphere’s leaders. Among 
them were Heads of State, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and Governors. In these dis- 
cussions, I continually strove to garner in- 
formation, assess attitudes and put across our 
nation’s viewpoint on world and Hemispheric 
affairs. 

As far as it goes, the Alianza is positively 
received in all countries by the people and 
their governments. Except for extreme splin- 
ter groups who always seek to fault our Na- 
tion, Latin American friendship for and 
understanding of the United States seem 
vital and growing. 

My impressions of the Alianza in the field 
are mainly favorable. It seems to be increas- 
ingly geared to providing more direct bene- 
fits to people on an everyday level of 
existence. I was particularly impressed by 
schools being built on a community help 
basis with Alianza seed money. These struc- 
tures are often put up with Peace Corps aid. 
It would warm the coldest heart to see these 
young Americans at work. Almost all these 
Alianza projects involve local effort and in- 
volvement, giving people a vested interest 
in their success and use after completion. 
People seem to genuinely understand our de- 
sire to help. There is certainly no lack of 
appreciation for our role. As long as programs 
are constructed to give people direct bene- 
fits, such as agricultural innovations and 
schools, I am in agreement with the way in 
which the Alianza is progressing. 

Such works as I was able to see were put- 
ting money to good use and obtaining meas- 
urable mileage. But all this effort goes only 
so far. Our involvement has limits, After we 
reach the border of such work, we enter un- 
known territory. 

Over and over again I strove to reiterate 
to our Latin friends that the spirit of the 
Alianza is alive to our nation. That we will 
not turn our back on the Hemisphere. That 
our government maintains and will continue 
to maintain a deep interest in the well being 
of Latin America. 

On March 13, 1961, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, in a speech to the American ambassa- 
dors, almed his remarks at all peoples of our 
Hemisphere when he said at the White House 
ceremony announcing the birth of the Al- 
liance for Progress: 

“We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends, united by history and experience and 
by our determination to advance the values 
of American civilization. For this New World 
of ours is not a mere accident of geography. 
Our continents are bound together by a com- 
mon history, the endless exploration of new 
frontiers. Our nations are the product of a 
common struggle, the revolt from colonial 
rule. And our people share a common heri- 
tage; the quest for the freedom and dignity 
of man,” 

On that day President Kennedy called for 
a decade of development, The Hemisphere 
has worked together since that time for more 
than six years on the Alianza. Old problems 
have been conquered and new ones have 
arisen. Some who have fought in the cause 
of humanity have perished in the struggle. 
Others have fallen by the wayside. One man 
in particular comes to mind when we speak 
of sacrificing and falling in the struggle. But 
when Kennedy was struck down, those to 
whom the torch was passed resolved to keep 
it burning bright. They have sought to do 
this with deep sincerity and great effort. 

Statistics are impressive, indeed. In fact, 
they are a glowing inspiration to those who 
retain a vibrant faith in man’s ability to lift 
himself en masse to a different and higher 
level of development. 

Millions of men, women and children are 
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alive today who would have perished. Fami- 
lies are still united because of massive at- 
tacks mounted against malaria. New health 
centers by the thousand stand where there 
was nothing a short time ago. Almost 400,000 
new housing units have been built. Thou- 
sands of water supply systems have been 
improved. 

Primary school enrollments have jumped 
by almost 25%. Secondary school enrollments 
are up by 50%. Classrooms are in use now 
that were dreams a short time ago. I know 
because I have visited them. 

160,000 teachers have either been trained 
or given additional training to update their 
skills. Millions of new textbooks are being 
used by children who previously never even 
knew what one looked like. 17 million primary 
and preschool children are enjoying benefits 
of lunch programs. 

Health, housing, water, food and educa- 
tion ... all have been upgraded significantly. 
The Americas are by no means standing still. 
And there is more. 

All Alliance Republics have at least 
adopted land reform legislation. It is being 
measurably implemented in a majority of 
countries. Even though we all know full im- 
plementation will take time, there are 
thousands upon thousands of men now 
working their own land whose fathers for 
generations before had worked soil owned by 
others. 

More than 700,000 agricultural loans are 
benefiting more than three and a half mil- 
lion people. These loans will bear the rich- 
est human fruit. To complement this, 15,000 
miles of farm-to-market roads have already 
been built. These little publicized but essen- 
tial arteries can and do make a difference 
between ability of an entire area to market 
its produce or not, 

But all this is not enough. The very accom- 
plishments I have listed have served to 
whet the appetites of people for more of the 
same type of tangible progress. We must 
accelerate our commitments, letting them 
know we are at their side, waging war against 
man’s afflictions together. The Good Neigh- 
bor policy was a first step. 

We must accelerate our commitments, let- 
ting them know we are at their side, wag- 
ing war against man’s afflictions together. 
The Good Neighbor Policy was a first step. 
We must make the Alianza an updated com- 
mitment of a concerned Hemisphere. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly what 
awaits us if we fail. In the wings of the 
Hemisphere’s stage stands waiting a shad- 
owy, deadly and ever-alert menace. It hovers 
over the spirit of freedom like an Angel of 
Death over an infant’s cradle, awaiting its 
chance. Cuba has become a Communist 
police state, complete with spies, concentra- 
tion camps, secret police and complete regi- 
mentation. Fear and sorrow are written 
deeply into the faces of those who escape. 

Now messengers from that unhappy land 
preach their twisted doctrine. A “short cut” 
to progress. “Follow us,” they say. “We have 
your answer,” they cajole. “From the ashes 
we shall create a new society,” they preach 
in the barrios. 

The challenge of the Alianza is also our 
Opportunity to expose Cuba for what she 
really is. Let no one be fooled by their bland- 
ishments. Behind their mask of slogans and 
honeyed words is a mailed fist of repression 
and murder of those who dare take issue 
with them. 

Their peace is the peace of the grave. The 
mark of the beast is upon them. Where it 
treads there is its imprint. Innocence and 
freedom lie as deeply buried in Havana as 
they do in Peking, victims of this warped 
force born of man’s misery and suffering. 
Again, it is up to us to offer an acceptable, 
progressive alternative to Latin America’s 
people. Because some of them are listening 
to this grisly message. 

Let us build while they attempt to destroy. 
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Let those who preach Communism in Latin 
America as a cureall tell people why it must 
be imposed at the point of a gun. Let them 
explain why the freedom of the individual 
is hogtied by a straitjacket of military sur- 
veillance. 

Let them explain the luxury of one egg 
per month per family in Cuba today. Or 
one pair of shoes yearly. And why compui- 
sory adulation of Castro? 

Is this not all so strange and unreal? Our 
New World has no place for this cancerous 
growth. We must prevent it from putting 
down its deep roots. We must see to it that 
social justice is meted out and that the 
lives of people are enhanced and improved. 
It is up to this country to make a commit- 
ment. It is up to you to keep faith with those 
young Peace Corpsmen I saw and visited with 
in so many countries. Our traditional bonds 
of friendship and fraternity were planted 
on our common soil by sacrifice and the 
blood and toil of patriots. With those patri- 
ots the two halves of our Hemisphere share 
a common ancestry. 

Together we must construct and develop 
a continent, make available an alternative 
and give the lie to dictatorship. It is a 
question of when rather than shall we. 

Our message has so much vitality, far 
surpassing the bloody-handed oppression and 
false promises of Castro. Fidel seeks to don 
the mantle of Bolivar and O'Higgins, when 
it rightfully belongs to our own inheritors 
of our own revolutionary tradition. 

Theirs was and is a message of democratic 
government. Once we take modern technology 
and Latin American brains and ambition, 
we have an unbeatable combination for de- 
velopment of a continent. Our enemies who 
await our failure cannot match us. We build 
by day. They destroy by night. We lift men 
by giving them a commitment to a future 
they will share in. We listen to men. They 
order them. Their shot from ambush is 
overmatched by our school and bridge. 

Above all, here at home we must realize 
fully that a healthy Latin America holds a 
key to a prosperous and healthy North 
America. A sick Latin America is a sick 
Hemisphere we cannot shut away from 
ourselves, 

Our progress up to now is worthy of praise. 
But certainly not of hosannahs. We have 
breathing and working space, but that is all 
we have. 

What is so frustrating is that what we 
have already done would have been more 
than enough for yesterday’s needs. Right 
now our race is with time rather than his- 
tory., Our struggle is to convince in order 
to build. 

Because we do not come in trucks full of 
troops our task is harder. We come and ex- 
plain to people why we are attempting a 
certain project. It is not a “Be happy, com- 
rades, or else,” situation. No project is forced 
upon people. We choose a hard but correct 
path. To do otherwise would be to betray 
our heritage. Love of freedom for freedom’s 
sake has always run like a thread through 
our history. Our institutions embody this 
idea. Our leaders have lived and died for it. 
They have passed it on to us. I saw living 
examples of this everywhere with our Peace 
Corps. The Alianza is firmly within that 
tradition. 

In 1776, Benjamin Franklin told a quarrel- 
ing group of potential nation-makers: “Gen- 
tlemen, if we do not hang together, we shall 
all hang separately.” If the Americans do not 
hang together, they will all hang separately 
at the end of a Communist rope. We are 
beyond platitudes. Dynamic action is a ne- 
cessity. There is one further note, Any ág- 
gressive ideology is a vehicle for grasping of 
power. Masquerading behind the catchwords 
of democracy, it strives for eventual domina- 
tion, using reform as a vehicle rather than as 
a 


Democracy often stumbles its way blindly 
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towards a realization of what people need. It 
is motivated by a desire to upgrade the status 
of the individual. But it makes innumerable 
mistakes along the way. Yet all along it 
places the interests of people first, It does not 
take their hopes and use them to gain power, 
only to finally dash those hopes and enslave 
those who trusted in it. 

So it is with our Alianza and cooperation 
of the Americas. We operate constantly with 
the words of St. James in our thoughts: “Ifa 
brother or sister be naked, if they lack their 
daily nourishment and one of you says to 
them, go in peace, be warmed and filled. 
Without, giving them what is necessary for 
their body, what good does it do?” 

The cold calculating strictures of Karl 
Marx have somehow never moved me in the 
same manner as these words have, and still 
do. Thank you. 


Edgar Tafel and Frank Lloyd Wright 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, true 
conservatism, I have always maintained, 
requires preserving the best of the old. 

Unfortunately this axiom is observed 
by many more in the thought than in 
the action. 

A perfect example of this is in the case 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo. 

Edgar Tafel, my constituent, a promi- 
nent New. York architect—who studied 
with Frank Lloyd Wright for 9 years from 
1932-41 and, among other things, super- 
vised the world renowned “Falling Wa- 
ter” and the Johnson Wax Building—led 
a movement to preserve the architectural 
wonder of the Imperial Hotel. He tells 
the story in the Architectural Forum of 
January-February 1968, which follows: 

TRAGEDY OF THE IMPERIAL, 
New Lonk CirTy 


Forum: Starting in 1916 it took about four 
years to build Frank Lloyd Wright's Imperial 
Hotel and now demolition will take about 
four weeks. From the window of my eight- 
story room in the “new” Imperial, I’ve seen 
the steel wrecking ball swing from 8 a.m. to 
midnight and have walked through what is 
left of the grand public areas. Their furnish- 
ings have been stripped; it is damp and cold. 
Outside, frontloaders lift the debris into 
trucks which haul it away for landfill. 

The hotel’s furnishings were spirited 
away by the management to a Nagoya de- 
partment store two weeks ago and sold as 
second-hand goods. Within 45 minutes every- 
thing was snapped up at cheap prices, “Pea- 
cock Chairs” going for a dollar each. 

The pros and cons of preservation will 
not be discussed at length here. On simplest 
terms, if an Imperial had stood on Central 
Park South, privately owned, three stories 
high, and more a motel than a hotel, it would 
have disappeared 20 years ago. This is hardly 
the point. 

Wright designed everything for the Im- 
perial: an earthquake-proof structural sys- 
tem, foundations, carved stonework, various 
bricks, copper cornices, floor patterns, 
stained-glass doors and windows, heating 
and lighting elements, grills, hardware and, 
as I mentioned, all of the furnishings. The 
genius of Wright was his total creativity and 
involvement, from the whole concept to every 
detail of material, color, and texture—each 
part exquisite in itself, an interpretation of a 
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gracious way of life. Saving of parts of the 
Imperial for a museum or exhibition would 
have been next best to saving of the whole. 

A local committee to preserve the structure 
has fought a losing battle, and at this mo- 
ment, with demolition about half complete, 
has too few yen to move the entrance section 
to a city park as it had hoped. Management 
has given permission to remove parts, if it 
does not disrupt their realistic demolition 
timetable, 

Our press rightfully sounded the clarion 
well in advance: Huxtable and generous 
coverage by the New York Times, Von 
Eckardt of the Washington Post, the AIA 
Journal, and all of the architectural press 
warned. Our architectural establishment, 
comprising the affluent foundations, schools, 
councils, fellowships, museums, and leagues, 
remained silent and offered no action or 
funds to obtain the parts of the Imperial 
that are there for the taking. The taking is 
consequently being done by the front-load- 
ers—off for landfill. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s great achievement 
will be seen from now on only through 
photographs. The tragedy of the Imperial is 
not that it is coming down, but that no- 
body stepped forward with funds sufficient 
to save anything. For $20,000 or approximate- 
ly the cost of a foundation board room, we 
could have preserved a heritage. 

EDGAR TAFEL, 
Architect. 


The Washington Post article of Sun- 
day, December 24, 1967, by Judith Martin 
gives the additional background in- 
formation: 


SOUVENIR HUNTERS SALVAGE WRIGHT'S 
GARGLING GLASS 
(By Judith Martin) 

A bathroom glass from the Im Hotel 
in Tokyo is worth a lifetime supply of towels 
from the Plaza or any number of ashtrays 
from the George V. 

The Imperial gargling glass was designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright and the souvenir 
hunters competing for samples were artists 
and architects. Despairing of saving Wright’s 
massive old hotel from the destruction 
planned for it, they managed at least to sal- 
vage a few of his napkins, chairs and bath- 
room goblets. 

The hotel management bent on replacing 
Wright’s 1923 building stresses the shiny 
new accommodations it will be offering its 
guests. But a lot of people who went to the 
Imperial didn’t want the last word in mod- 
ernity. They wanted rooms in which the air 
vents were artistic triumphs. 

The Imperial already has its New Wing, 
opened in 1958, to show what a well-adjusted 
architect can achieve. It has all of the Im- 
perial’s tradition of service—the elevator 
girl thanks you for patronizing her humble 
elevator and a book on the bedside table as- 
sures you that Imperial Hotel employes never 
discuss the behavior of guests—plus light 
rooms and central air conditioning. 

If it only had a revolving cocktail lounge, 
it would be as spiffy as any one of a dozen 
hotels in downtown Tokyo. There are those 
who find that more depressing than Frank 
wora Wright's dark corridors and heavy 

Ts. 


The Save the Imperial Association esti- 
mated that it would cost $7 million to move 
the old building (the hotel owners’ estimate 
was over $80 million) and it couldn’t raise 
that kind of money so now demolition has 


The Wright fans meanwhile had set about 
raising $25,000 to buy enough architectural 
features and furnishings to recreate a typical 
room from the Imperial Hotel in Buffalo. The 
key people working for this were Edgar Tafel, 
a New York architect; Rep. Theodore R. 
Kupferman (R-N.Y.), and Martin Meyerson, 
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president of the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 

Tafel once worked for Wright but has never 
seen the hotel. Kupferman has never seen 
the Imperial, either, but he is a hotel buff 
and feels badly about the Astor’s demolition 
and the Nacional in Havana being used as a 
female rehabilitation center. He was in the 
group that failed to save the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Meyerson stayed at the Imperial as an ad- 
viser to the Japanese government from 1958 
to 1963 and on other trips. He was dean of 
the School of Architecture and City Planning 
at the University of California at Berkeley 
before going to Buffalo. 

Meyerson, furthermore, lives in a Frank 
Lloyd Wright house, is intimately familiar 
with the “something to be desired in his 
domestic architecture,” such as adequate 
bathrooms and closets, and still says he loves 
it. It was the D. D. Martin house, which 
Wright did in 1904 and which the university 
bought as its presidential house last August. 
Dr. and Mrs. Meyerson have since been pains- 
takingly collecting the original furnishings 
which Wright designed or chose—a piano 
cloth, a piece of a rug, a grandfather clock, 
some chairs. 

The Tafel-Kupferman-Meyerson group, 
which includes other architects, wants to dis- 
play the recreated hotel room in the new 
school of architecture which the State Uni- 
versity is establishing. Tafel has also talked 
informally with the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Brooklyn Museum about the 
possibility of displaying the hotel souvenirs 
in New York City before moving them to 
Buffalo. 

In times of earthquake, the Imperial housed 
refugees. During the Occupation, it was Gen. 
MacArthur's headquarters. In between, as the 
management is fond of pointing out, it shel- 
tered Babe Ruth, Mme. Pavlova and Charlie 
Chaplin. Tafel hopes that its transplanted 
room will serve as an inspiration to students. 


A Soldier’s Dedication 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I insert this poignant verse, con- 
tained in a letter to the editor of the 
Charlestown, Ind., Courier. 

Sp4c. Jimmy Copeland, stationed in 
Vietnam, penned the following poem: 
“Ode to a Soldier’s Mother.” 

It seems especially appropriate in 
these days of dissent, demonstrations, 
and defiance to read of this young 
man’s dedication. 

The letter and the poem follow: 

Dear Sm: My name is Jimmy Copeland. 
A few years ago, I was a delivery boy for 
your newspaper; which was an enjoyable 
and pleasant job. 

I have been serving in the U.S. Army for 
the past 18 months. Out of the past 18 
months, 6 of them have been served in Viet 
Nam, which is where I'm presently serving. 

The reason I’m writing this letter is to 
ask you to print an article in your newspaper 
for me. I’m in hopes that you will. 

The article is a poem and I would like to 
dedicate it to all of the mothers who have 
sons in the service, especially to the mothers 
whose sons are serving in Viet Nam. This 
article is a special dedication to my mother, 
Mrs. Wanda Copeland. 

The article follows: 
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“ODE ro A SOLDIER’S MOTHER 


“A soldier's mother worries 
When he goes to war. 
She wonders if he is safe and happy, 
Or if she will see him anymore; 
She knows he doesn’t want this war, 
But she can also realize 
He is fighting for a freedom, 
This freedom is their lives. 
I don’t want this war, 
But people, hear my voice; 
Iam fighting for something special, 
My mother’s right of choice: 
So if I should die in combat, 
Mother please don’t weep; 
For I would rather die protecting you, 
Than die while I'm asleep; 
If God should take me unto Him, 
During hate, hostility and war; 
Remember Mother, I love my country, 
But I love you even more.” 


Thank you for taking time to read my 


article and if you do print it, my deepest 
appreciation is to you. 


Sp4c. Jimmy COPELAND, 
“A Fighting Soldier,’ Company B, First 


Battalion, 50th Infantry, First Calvary 
Division, APO San Francisco, Calif. 


The Vietnam Crisis 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
of growing concern about Vietnam, I feel 
that the citizens of this Nation are more 
and more turning their attention to this. 
terrible conflict. Americans cannot ig- 
nore the dire consequences that are 
rapidly developing as a result of the 
Vietnam crisis. 

I recently made a tour of the South- 
east Asia area myself and I was greatly 
concerned with the particular problem 
of trying to rebuild a nation. It seemed 
to me that the dimensions of the prob- 
lem were much greater than I had pre- 
viously imagined. At this time I am 
firmly convinced that the best policy to 
pursue is one that ends in a negotiation 
of a peaceful, and honorable end. 

Recently the Honorable EDMUND S. 
Muskre, of Maine, who has made several 
trips to Vietnam, stated in depth his 
recommendations for a possible settle- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict. I believe 
that his views provide a straightforward 
and concise presentation of the problem 
and offer a general method of resolution. 

Therefore, I am pleased to direct the 
attention of my colleagues to the re- 
marks of Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
and hope that you will take this oppor- 
tunity to read and carefully evaluate the 
remarks which I now submit in the 
RECORD: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1967. 

Dear Frienps: Dag Hammarskjold, the late 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
once said: Without recognition of human 
rights we shall never have peace, and it is 
only within the framework of peace that hu- 
man rights can be fully developed.” 

These words state the dilemma and the 
challenge we face as we approach the end of 
a difficult, frustrating and unhappy year for 
mankind. 

As we look ahead to a new year, it is ap- 
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propriate to consider something else Ham- 
marskjold said: “The greatest prayer of man 
is not for victory but for peace.” 

I join you in that prayer during this holy 
season when we traditionally raise our eyes 
toward that elusive goal of peace and good- 
will among men. 

We pray also that we may somehow find 
the patience to listen to each other, the un- 
derstanding to grasp each other’s point of 
view, the wisdom to identify the courses of 
action most likely to advance us toward our 
goal, and some sensitivity to our own falli- 

bility. 

On the last day of the American Constitu- 
tional Convention, in 1787, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, then 81 years old, had the following to 
say to his fellow delegates: “I confess that 
there are several parts of this Constitution 
which I do not at present approve, but I am 
not sure I shall never approve them; for hav- 
ing lived long, I have experienced many in- 
stances of being obliged by better informa- 
tion, or fuller consideration, to change opin- 
ions even on important subjects, which I 
once thought right but found to be other- 
wise. It is therefore that the older I grow, the 
more apt I am to doubt my own judgment, 
and to pay more respect to the Judgment of 
others.“ 

Franklin closed his statement by express- 
ing the wish that every member of the 
Convention who still had doubts about the 
Constitution “would with me, on this occa- 
sion, doubt a little of his own infallibility—.” 

It seems to me, as I have observed and 
listened to the debate on those problems 
which have a high emotional content, that 
Franklin’s advice is most relevant today. 

Franklin made the above statement at 
the end of a long, hot summer of delibera- 
tions by dedicated men who, by Franklin’s 
description, had assembled with “all their 
prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests, and their 
selfish views.” 

Franklin's point was that, with all their 
differences, they faced the responsibility 
finally of agreeing on a policy and a result, 
and of making that result viable and effec- 
tive by supporting it. 

Americans have lived with the problem of 
converting disagreement and differences of 
opinion into effective public policy ever 
since. And Franklin wisely suggested that 
one of the keys to success in that respect is 
the capacity to “doubt a little of (our) own 
infallibility.” 

VIETNAM REVIEW 


It is with just such doubt that I con- 
stantly consider my own views on our Viet- 
nam policy. It may be useful to review them 
briefly in this end-of-the-year letter. 

1. For all of my lifetime, and before, we 
have considered that we have a national 
interest in what happens in Southeast Asia. 
Indeed, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
was provoked by our refusal to let her have 
her way in that area. 

2. It was because of the persistence of 
that conviction, underlying our national 
policy, which led Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and finally Johnson to 
gradually enlarge our involvement in South- 
east Asia following World War II. We are 
undertaking to deny to aggressive com- 
munism what we fought a war to deny 
to an aggressive Japan. 

3. Whether the decisions resulting in this 
enlarged involvement were right or wrong 
is @ proper subject for debate and discussion. 
The fact of our long-standing interest in the 
area should not be overlooked, however. 
Moreover, “whether we should have been 
there in the first place” is a different ques- 
tion than “what we do now?” 

4. In answer to that question, unilateral 
withdrawal has no support in the US. 
Senate. Senators such as Fulbright, Morse, 
and McCarthy do not advocate that we just 
“walk out” of our commitments in South 
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Vietnam. Nor does any Senator, to my knowl- 
edge, support the idea of such unlimited 
and unrestrained application of our military 
power as would risk war with Red China 
or the Soviet Union. 

5. There is disagreement in the Senate 
as to whether we should (a) discontinue the 
bombing in the north, continue it at about 
the present level, or add additional targets; 
(b) destroy the port of Haiphong by bomb- 
ing or mining; (c) continue the so-called 
“search and destroy” operations in South 
Vietnam; (d) discontinue the “search and 
destroy” operations, retreat into strongly 
held positions, presumably on the coast, and 
hold until the enemy decides to negotiate; 
(e) pursue the enemy when he retreats 
across the Cambodian or Laotian borders. 
There appears to be resistance to the idea 
of invading North Vietnam itself. 

6. On one side of each of these issues are 
those who believe that a tougher policy will 
end the war more quickly and that the 
specific military measures described will not 
provoke intervention by Red China or the 
Soviet Union. On the other side are those 
who believe the measures described create 
unacceptable risks of such a wider war and 
that cessation of the bombing in the north, 
especially, could improve the prospects for 
a negotiated settlement. 

7. There is basic agreement that the way 
to end this war is by negotiated settlement. 
There is disagreement as to the most ef- 
fective way to get to negotiations. There is 
some concern as to whether we may be 
tempted to give away at the negotiating table 
what the enemy has not been able to win on 
the battlefield. 

The last subject, I suspect, will be dis- 
cussed, more and more, in the weeks and 
months ahead. Specific and detailed forms of 
an ultimate settlement may well be advanced 
as an inducement to the enemy to negotiate. 
They will probably be criticized as giving 
away too much in advance, or reducing our 
bargaining power, or tempting the enemy 
to hold out for more advance concessions 
before he will talk. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S WARNING 

President Kennedy once said something on 
the subject of negotiations which we would 
do well to ponder: 

“No one should be under the illusion that 
negotiations for the sake of negotiations al- 
ways advance the cause of peace. If for 
lack of preparation they break up in bitter- 
ness, the prospects of peace have been 
endangered. If they are made a forum for 
propaganda or a cover for aggression, the 
processes of peace have been abused. 

“They may succeed; they may fail. They 
are likely to be successful only if both sides 
reach an agreement which both regard as 
preferable to the status quo, an agreement 
in which each side can consider its own sit- 
uation can be improved.” 

As we consider the possibility of a nego- 
tiated settlement in Vietnam, realism dic- 
tates that we consider the following: 

1. Neither side can expect to achieve at 
the conference table what it might have 
hoped to achieve with a military victory; 

2. Each side will seek to incorporate in a 
negotiated settlement a non-violent formula 
for achieving the objectives it might have 
achieved with a military victory; and 

3. Each party to the negotiated settlement 
will have to accept some risk, which it will 
seek to make minimal, that the non-violent 
formula may not work out as planned. 

I do not believe we should walk away from 
our commitments in Vietnam. 

I believe the objective of our efforts there 
is and must be a negotiated settlement. 

I believe our military efforts there have 
been geared to that objective. 

In Franklin’s words, I make these state- 
ments with “doubt as to my infallibility.” 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 
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More Shame for Rhodesia 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, world 
opinion recoiled last week at the brutal 
execution of three African murderers by 
the white minority Government of 
Rhodesia, despite the reprieve of the 
nation's legal ruler, Queen Elizabeth of 
Britain. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
said: 

Rhodesia’s rulers have now flaunted in the 
most dramatic and tragic way their utter 
indifference to world opinion: 


The Washington Post editorialized: 


The hangings. push Rhodesia across a 
psychological and legal Rubicon and repre- 
sent a victory for extremists who may now 
be tempted to hang other prisoners and in- 
dulge in other provocative and polarizing 
deeds. 


Mr. Speaker, I include these two edi- 
torials—first the one from the March 7 
Times, followed by the one from the 
March 10 Post—in the Recorp: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1968] 

EXECUTIONS IN RHODESIA 


Rhodesia’s white minority rulers have now 
flaunted in the most dramatic and tragic way 
their utter indifference to world opinion with 
the execution of three Africans charged with 
murder. 

Under the Constitution of 1961—the only 
one recognized by the world—the condemned 
Africans had the right to appeal their death 
sentences to the Privy Council in Britain. 
This right was denied last week by white 
judges in Salisbury, who have thus become 
tools of Prime Minister Ian Smith's illegal 
regime. Even under the Constitution pro- 
claimed by the rebels in 1965, Queen Eliza- 
beth was maintained as head of state and 
designated specifically as Queen of Rhodesia; 
yet, the regime and its courts refused to 
recognize the Queen's reprieve of the Afri- 
cans, 

Mr. Smith had an easy way out. He could 
have instructed Clifford Dupont, the officer 
“administering the Government” in the 
Queen’s name, to commute the sentences 
without reference to the royal reprieve. This 
would have blurred the constitutional issue. 
In fact, two Africans reprieved by the Queen 
in 1966 are still alive in Rhodesia. 

It is entirely clear that Mr. Smith was not 
interested in any such demonstration of hu- 
manitarianism. His extremists had demanded 
the blood of the Africans and that is what he 
gave them, possibly in the hope that this act 
would deter others among Rhodesta's African 
majority of four million from striking at his 
regime, 

Nor was Mr. Smith interested in resump- 
tion of negotiations with Britain. In fact, this 
act should persuade most of the doubters 
that Mr. Smith was never serlous about nego- 
tiating an honorable settlement with Britain 
on the basis of the principles he professed. 

Rhodesia now seems set, perhaps irrevoca- 
bly, on the road to republicanism and 
apartheid. For Rhodesia’s 220,000 whites it is 
not likely to be a road to peace. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 10, 
1968] 
HANGINGS IN RHODESIA 
Rhodesia's hanging of three Africans whose 
sentences had been commuted by Queen Eliz- 
abeth is deplorable on several counts. It was 
an act of questionable legality, since the three 
Were convicted (of murder) before Rhodesia 
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declared itself independent in what were then 
considered without question to be British 
courts; therefore, this line of reasoning goes, 
the Queen did have the authority to grant the 
three a reprieve. The hangings push Rho- 
desia across a psychological and legal Rubi- 
con and represent a victory for extremists 
who may now be tempted to hang other pris- 
oners and indulge in other provocative and 
polarizing deeds. 

Diplomatically, the hangings trim to the 

point the chances for a ful 
resolution of the dispute which unfolded 
from Rhodesia’s declaration of independence 
27 months ago. That Sir Alex Douglas-Home 
had just returned from a peace-seeking mis- 
sion in Rhodesia demonstrates that efforts 
for a settlement, if not prospects of a settle- 
ment, were still quite alive. Whether they 
can survive the setback dealt by this latest 
defiance is uncertain. 

The sequence is of political as well as ethi- 
cal and emotional significance for the United 
States. The sanctions on trade with Rho- 
desia, voted by the Security Council and 
fully accepted by this country, were based 
on the rationale that economic pressure 
would oblige Rhodesia to come to terms with 
Britain. But if the prospect of settlement 
finally disappears, then the rationale of sanc- 
tions will have gone with it. Regardless of 
one’s views of sanctions, and this newspaper 
has been dubious about them from the start, 
it is essential that the policy supporting 
them be kept abreast of changing events. 


McNamara Needed at Khe Sanh 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Homer 
Brett, Jr., a combat veteran writes Rob- 
ert Strange McNamara is too invaluable 
a leader to hide away in a dusty old 
World Bank. 

Mr. Brett asks Mr. McNamara to go to 
Khe Sanh, Vietnam, and apply his intel- 
lect to extricate our marines from the 
Vietcong trap. 

I include Mr. Brett’s letter following 
my comment for any suggested initiative 
it may inspire: 


THE BRETWALDA CORP., 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1968. 
Hon. ROBERT STRANGE MCNAMARA, 
President, the World Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McNamara: In this moment of 
personal triumph for you in receiving the 
President’s Medal of Freedom and the offer 
of the important, tax-reimbursed post as 
President of the World Bank, allow me, as 
an admirer of your genius, to extend my 
congratulations. 

You have heretofore shown remarkable ca- 
pabilities in the field of military strategy 
and tactics and have given us all an excellent 
example of what a purely civilian mentality 
can do in fields which were formerly the 
exclusive province of the regular military 
establishment. Your achievements in the 
Viet Nam War were incredible. 

Permit me, Sir, as an admirer of your 
genius, to suggest that at this moment there 
are few, if any, Americans, soldiers or ci- 
vilians, who have an answer to the question 
of how to extricate 6,000 of the flower of 
our Marine Corps from Khesanh. I am 
convinced that you are one of the few per- 
sons with the intellect to achieve this. 

If you will give up the job on the World 
Bank, at this time of crisis, to volunteer your 
services in Khesanh as commander of the 
troops therein, I will gladly close my lucrative 


business and volunteer to go there with you., 
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as one of your military pupils and aides. 
Khesanh's Marines need you, Mr. McNamara! 
Sincerely and patriotically yours, 
Homer BRETT, Jr., 
Combat Veteran. 


Aims and Accomplishments of Congress- 
man George E. Brown, Jr. 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently prepared a com- 
munication for my constituents sum- 
marizing what I feel are the aims and 
accomplishments of my career in Con- 
gress to date. For those of my colleagues 
who might be interested, this summary 
follows: 


AIMs AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CONGRESS- 
MAN GEORGE E. Brown, JR. 


Congressman George Brown, age 48, rep- 
resents the 29th Congressional District of 
California, located in Los Angeles County. 
Graduated from the University of California 
at Los Angeles, with a major in industrial 
physics, he is now serving his third term in 
the House of Representatives. 

After serving as a councilman and mayor 
of Monterey Park (Calif.) for four years, 
Congressman Brown was elected to the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature in 1958—a seat 
which he held for four more years until sent 
to Congress in January, 1963. 

Brown feels that his primary effort and 
most important contribution during his cur- 
rent term in office has been his attempt to 
maintain constant pressure on the Admin- 
istration to search for peace terms in Viet- 
nam and to refrain from escalating the con- 
flict into a major and disastrous World War 
III. 

In order to do this, he has spoken against 
present policies on as many occasions as pos- 
sible, and voted against every measure in 
Congress designed to implement or escalate 
the war effort. On one occasion he led a 
rather substantial protest against Vietnam 
policy on the Floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by proposing an antiescalation 
amendment to a bill providing the funds to 
run the war. 

This effort affected his vote on foreign aid, 
which he opposed because of the heavy mis- 
direction of this program into military uses. 
The war also guided his position on tax and 
fiscal matters such as his opposition to rais- 
ing the debt limit, excise tax extension, sur- 
tax on income tax, the proposed overseas 
travel tax, and other matters, 

Congressman Brown has strongly sup- 
ported almost all of the progressive domestic 
legislation on which Congress has acted dur- 
ing the five years he has been in office, such 
as aid to education, social security increases 
and medicare, anti-crime aid for police forces, 
the anti-poverty program, highway safety, 
consumer protection laws such as truth-in- 
lending and truth-in-packaging, air and 
water pollution control measures, housing 
programs, mass transit aid, and many other 
programs designed to improve the general 
welfare. Here, again, he deplores the crippling 
effects our involvement in Vietnam has on 
domestic programs such as these. 

In committee work, as a member of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee, Brown 
backed attempts to broaden Federal sup- 
port of scientific research to include the en- 
vironmental and social sciences: A chief basis 
of his interest in the space program is his 
belief that space technology will have im- 
portant applications in improving the urban 
environment in which most Americans live. 
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For instance, the Committee is currently 
looking closely at the extent of our applica- 
tion of scientific and technical knowledge to 
such problems as air pollution and crime 
control, He is constantly searching for ways 
in which to stimulate research on electrical- 
ly-powered automobiles since he feels that 
a practical electric car is the best answer to 
the smog-manufacturing internal combus- 
tion engine. 

Congressman Brown is also a member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and was 
named chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education and Training at the beginning of 
1967. In this role he has been able to make a 
substantial contribution to the improvement 
of the Cold War G.I. Bill, which provides 
educational assistance to Vietnam veterans. 
Currently, he is the principal House spon- 
sor of the plan to provide incentives for 
veterans to work in public service jobs in 
ghetto areas as, for instance, firemen, teach- 
ers, policemen or social workers. This is a 
dual purpose plan helping to provide more 
opportunities to servicemen returning to 
these areas, as well as to aid the residents 
of disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

He has introduced legislation to transfer 
jurisdiction over national cemeteries from 
the Army to the Veterans’ Administration. 
In ‘this way, he hopes to resolve the prob- 
lem of disappearing cemetery space—space 
which, ostensibly, every veteran is entitled 
to by law. 

Among bills of general interest which 
George Brown has co-sponsored during the 
past year are those dealing with: safe streets 
and crime control, bilingual education, Red- 
wood National Park, Colorado River program, 
national cemetery for Los Angeles County, 
Congressional ethics, fire safety and research, 
humane treatment of animals, and many 
others. 


Tenth Anniversary, Naples Park Area 
Association 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 10, 1968, the Naples Park Area 
Association celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary at the Community House in Naples 
Park, Fla. 

I call this to the attention of my col- 
leagues because I feel that the Naples 
Park Area Association exemplifies the 
traditions that have made our country 
great. 

This is an active association of civic- 
minded Americans who take the initia- 
tive to solve their problems at the local 
level. 

When a community need arises, the 
forces of the association are mobilized 
and the job is done, the American way. 

The Naples Park Area Association has 
spearheaded community roadbuilding, 
known as the Naples Park Plan; com- 
munity water was obtained through the 
efforts of the association; mosquito and 
fire control programs have been initi- 
ated; and the association also under- 
takes “get-out-and-vote” drives to stim- 
ulate citizen interest in government 
affairs. 

I congratulate the Naples Park Area 
Association on their 10th anniversary 
and trust that many other communi- 
ties throughout the Nation will learn 
and profit from the examples set by the 
association. 


March 14, 1968 
On Causes of Riots 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, of March 4, 1968, was sent to me 
by a constituent, who said it seemed to 
state the problem and solution in a very 
forthright and thoughtful manner, I had 
also seen the editorial and thought it 
placed the President’s Riot Commission 
report in some needed perspective. I 
would like to offer the editorial for con- 
sideration: 

On Causes or Riots 


So the President's riot commission report, 
long billed as ‘uncomfortable for the Ameri- 
can people,” merely tells us again it’s all the 
fault of the white majority. Shucks. To face 
really uncomfortable truth, it could have 
reported that, in important respects, poverty 
programs cause riots. 

It is grossly simplistic, after all, to argue 
that the rash of riots since 1964 was caused 
solely by poverty and racial prejudice, Those 
particular demons have been around some- 
what longer than that, Indeed, a glance at 
history demonstrates they have never been 
less with us than in the past few years; ten, 
twenty or whatever years ago, poverty was 
greater and prejudice more blatant, Why then 
no riots a decade ago and lots of riots now? 

Poverty and prejudice, while not the whole 
story, perforce have played a critical part. 
Masses of poor Negroes were induced, in large 
part by Federal agriculture policies, to mi- 
grate to urban areas for which they were so- 
cially and educationally unprepared. They 
carried with them understandable racial and 
economic resentments, The concentration of 
these resentments into small geographical 
areas certainly created volatile tinder. Yet 
even that tinder lay for some years without 
flashing into riot, 

Something in the temper of the times about 
1964, obviously, struck spark to the tinder. 
The spark has grown stronger and hotter 
with each passing summer. No one thing, of 
course, sets the temper of the time. Still, we 
doubt that it is entirely coincidence that the 
first riots broke out in the midst of the 
hoopla selling the war on poverty. 

Recall a few snippets of the rhetoric: That 
poverty, defined as any income below $3,000 
a year, is something a nation as rich as this 
one “cannot tolerate.” That the problem is 
“our failure to give our fellow citizens a fair 
chance to develop their own capacities,” That 
there exists “one fifth of our people. on 
whom the gates of opportunity have been 
closed.” That the Federal Government de- 
clares “unconditional war on poverty” with 
the objective of “total victory.” That “we 
shall not rest until that war is won.“ 

Here is an invitation for anyone making 
less than $3,000 a year to blame his fate 
simply on exploitation by the more fortu- 
nate; what could be more natural than an 
impulse to strike back? Here also is an in- 
vitation, since no Government program can 
conceivably abolish all poverty, to inevitable 
disillusionment and bitterness. Columbia 
University sociologist Amitai Etzioni put it 
perfectly: 

“The closest you can come to ‘sociological 
dynamite is to promise people a Great So- 
ciety and then deliver small handouts, If 
you were waiting a hundred years, were told 
that the promised land were just around the 
corner and then were given a few pieces of 
candy, you would be in the streets too.” 

Yet curiously the commission rather 
abruptly dismissed its sociologists and other 
staff members equipped to plumb the rioting 
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through social science rather than liberal 
dogma about “white racism.” 
Now, nothing above should be taken as an 


-argument that the Government should stop 


realistic efforts to aid the poor. Some Goy- 
ernment programs, in particular those 
stressing education, can in the long run help 
overcome poverty. To the extent that these 

are effective, they can reduce the 
tinder for riots though they can never en- 
tirely eliminate it. 

The riot potential of political rhetoric, by 
contrast, could be turned off quickly and 
fairly completely, To start, everyone—and 
most of all politicians of the stripe who 
served on the riot commission—needs to rec- 
ognize that short-term Government pro- 
grams to abolish poverty are at best margin- 
ally helpful, Then they could deescalate 
their rhetoric. 

What political leaders ought to tell urban 
Negroes is this: The doors of opportunity 
have been closed on no one (which is far 
nearer the truth than the opposite). Statis- 
tics show that vast numbers of Negroes raise 
themselves from poverty every year. There is 
no reason others cannot do likewise, Doing it, 
while the Government may be able to assist 
in, a few little ways, involves mostly individ- 
ual effort. It’s up to you, baby, 

That is not cruel; that is merely the truth. 


-And however dysfunctional such hard- 


headed talk may be in winning votes for 
liberal politicians, it is the best antidote 
for the kind of public temper that has proved 
so conducive to rioting over the last four 
years. 

From the Presidential commission we get 
no such realistic talk, only new excesses of 
the, social dynamite of which Professor Et- 
zioni warns. The danger is that perhaps riot 
commissions can cause riots too. 


Federal Court Against Marriage 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
controversial decision of a Federal court 
in Louisiana ruling that unwed mothers 
must be placed on the welfare role is 
more than a decision against State 
rights. It discriminates against mar- 
riage—and certainly against married 
taxpayers. 

The question now arises, What hap- 
pens if the State does not have the $20 
million State contribution to pay the 
gadflies? Is the same court prepared to 
raise the tax assessment to find the 
funds? 

Since these Federal judges are so all- 
fired. interested in the subsidizing of il- 
legitimacy, my suggestion would be the 
State turn the aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren operation over to the Federal 
judges. 

But can you imagine a court ruling 
that to. take an unwed mother off the 
role violates the 14th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution which prohibits de- 
priving a citizen of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law when 
the same caliber of intellectual genius 
is prepared to jam the open housing- 
antigun laws down our throats but can 
see no constitutional question in the 
Federal bureaucrats depriving us of our 
homes and property? 

Maybe some taxpayers need obtain 
an injunction against the open housing 
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foundations and lobbyists before the bill 
comes up in the House. 

For the Recorp, I include the UPI re- 
lease of March 13 to follow my remarks: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 13, 1968] 
WELFARE SUIT Court RULING Hirs LovIsIANA 

Baton Rouven, La.—Louisiana welfare offi- 
cials revealed yesterday that a federal court 
has ordered them to reinstate more than 10,- 
000 aid-to-dependent children cases to the 
welfare rolls. 

They said this would cost the state nearly 
$20 million. 

The order, along with a temporary restrain- 
ing order blocking the department from 
dropping additional ADC cases, was handed 
down Monday by U.S. District Court in 
Shreveport, La. 

The cases, dating back to 1936, were taken 
off the rolls because the mother violated the 
department's “non-legal union” policy by 
living with a man other than her husband. 

The court ruled the policy violated the 
14th Amendment to the U.S, Constitution, 
which prohibits depriving.a citizen of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law. 

Officials have been ordered to appear Mon- 
day in Lake Charles, La., at a three-judge 
hearing to show why the restraining order 
should not be made permanent. 

Garland Bonin, commissioner of welfare, 
said reinstating the cases would cost the 
state almost $13 million in payments and $7 
million for administration. 


Legislation Offered To Bolster Vocational 
Training Institutions 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to involve 
private vocational training institutions 
in the area of federally supported voca- 
tional education programs. 

The bill would amend section 1 of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 to 
state that responsibilities under the act 
should be exercised through maximum 
utilization of resources for skill develop- 
ment and training, including private ed- 
ucational or training institutions where 
such institutions could provide substan- 
tially equivalent training at comparable 
or lesser cost. 

The need for expanding the range of 
vocational training is crucial. The in- 
tent of Congress, when the act was 
passed in 1963, was to bring about this 
expansion, which has not in actuality 
taken place. 

One-half of those enrolled in public 
vocational courses are in fields of home 
economics and agriculture. Only 4 per- 
cent of vocational enrollment are in 
technological operations. Yet, the coun- 
try finds itself in the midst of a techno- 
logical revolution, out of which industry 


will demand 1½ million subprofessional 


technicians by 1970. 

Vocational. training must be, and 
promptly, molded to the country’s needs, 
as they are shown to be. Use of private 
institutions can aid expansion which 
might otherwise lack financial feasibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add that I in- 
tend to follow up this bill with other 
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measures to insure that vocational edu- 
cation is given the same degree of con- 
cern as is higher education—both im- 
portant and essential to the growth of 
the Nation. That concern is not illus- 
trated by administration burial of voca- 
tional education supervision. 

We cannot expect decreases in youth 
crime and youth unemployment when a 
large portion of our young people are 
shown no way of utilizing the abilities 
they have. 


Is OEO Here To Stay? 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. .GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert at this point in the 
Recor a statement by the distinguished 
scholar, Sar A. Levitan, entitled “Is OEO 
Here To Stay?” 

This is a question that has been in the 
minds of many, and I feel that these 
comments will be helpful to all of us. 

The statement follows: 


[From Poverty & Human Resources, 
March-April 1968] 
Is OEO Here To Stray? 


(By Sar A. Levitan, Center for Manpower 
Policy Studies, the George Washington 
University) 

On December 11, 1967, the House of Repre- 
sentatives extended the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act for a period of two years and with 
fewer substantive changes than anticipated. 
The vote of 247-149 was the greatest show of 
strength for the Act since its passage in 1964. 
Sixty-four Republicans—two of every five— 
strayed from their usual party position to 
join 183 Democrats (including 38 Southern- 
ers) to vote in favor of the Act. The final 
vote on EOA appropriations was even more 
lopsided— 306-78. 

The outcome was a surprise to most ob- 
servers. That OEO was in trouble was no 
mere speculation, Because of their pessimism 
over the outcome, House Democratic leaders 
postponed final action until the closing days 
of the session. Two months before the House 
vote, Representative Sam Gibbons, floor 
leader of the 1966 EOA debate, is reported to 
have stated: “I have checked. The outcome 
is really dismal... there will be better 
than 230 negative votes on any antipoverty 
bill we write.” 

The Democratic leadership had grounds 
for concern. On two earlier occasions a ma- 
jority of House members had expressed its 
displeasure with OEO, In an unusual step, 
they voted in October to exclude OEO em- 
ployees from the general salary increase 
granted to government employees. Later in 
the same month, they refused to pass a con- 
tinuing resolution” authorizing OEO funds 
to operate at the previous year’s level, For a 
short period between October 23rd and No- 
vember 9th, OEO had no money and was 
forced to discontinue expiring projects. 

There is no simple explanation for the 
change that took place in the House during 
the two months following Congressman Gib- 
bons’ nosecount. Indeed, several forces that 
were eventually to influence three score Con- 
gressmen to vote for extending EOA were al- 
ready in operation when Gibbons surveyed 
the mood of Congress, The House’s petulant 
action in denying the 3,000 OEO employees 
their salary increase generated sympathy for 
the agency both in and out of Congress. The 
failure of Congress to pass the “continuing 
resolution” had a more decisive effect, for it 
was soon felt in a number of communities. 
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As projects were terminated and local jobs 
lost, Congressmen began to hear from their 
constituents. Because a number of popular 
Head Start projects were imperiled, Con- 
gressional inaction provided a ready-made 
issue for attracting sympathy for the anti- 
poverty effort—an OEO count found no less 
than 450 newspaper editorials during Octo- 
ber and November favoring the continuation 
of EOA—and a basis for attacking the “reck- 
less irresponsibility” of Congress. These 
events followed closely the much publicized 
defeat of the “Rat Bill” under which many 
Congressmen were still smarting. During the 
debate on that bill, opponents displayed a 
sick humor in arguing against the legisla- 
tion, a fact which was widely denounced by 
the news media. Later the House of Repre- 
resentatives reversed itself and took a posi- 
tion against rodents, but too late to save 
itself from public criticism. 

The Republicans had tactical reasons for 
opposing the continuing resolution and ex- 
cluding OEO employees from the federal 
wage increase, They hoped to convince OEO 
supporters that there was not enough sup- 
port in the House for extending the EOA, and 
that passage would require acceptance of Re- 
publican amendments. These signals were 
overlooked by the news media, however, and 
the message the public received was merely 
that the Republicans and some of their Dem- 
ocratic colleagues were against the anti- 
poverty legislation. 

Though the “overkill” of OEO backfired, 
proponents of the agency still had to break 
the Republican-Southern coalition which 
had been working effectively in the 90th Con- 
gress. Economy in social legislation was the 
watch-word, and a majority in the House 
still opposed the Administration antipoverty 
bill with its proposed $2.06 billion authoriza- 
tion. Since too many members had publicly 
opposed the Administration bill, an alterna- 
tive to the Administration bill was needed. 

The alternative was an amendment sup- 
plied by Congresswoman Edith Green, an 
advocate of the antipoverty efforts but a 
consistent critic of OEO. Mrs. Green sought 
to limit Shriver’s authority to permit pri- 
vate non-profit organizations to operate as 
community action agencies. Without passing 
judgment on the heated debate concerning 
the potential impact that may result from 
the changes adapted by Congress, the Green 
amendment provided northern Democrats a 
selling point with their southern colleagues. 
They claimed that the amendment would put 
the antipoverty legislation in the hands of 
the elected officials. The amendment appar- 
ently satisfied southern Democrats, for 
many decided to side with their northern 
colleagues rather than cooperate with the 
opposition. 

To sustain the impression that the Green 
amendment meant a radical change in the 
administration and direction of community 
action programs, OEO spokesmen were per- 
suaded to denounce the amendment as 
signaling the death knell of Community Ac- 
tion Agencies. While some OEO officials 
strongly opposed the amendment and needed 
no persuasion, others privately supported 
the amendment and shed crocodile tears 
about the supposed demise of CAP. The tac- 
tics proved effective in solidifying Congres- 
sional support for the amendment: south- 
erners who had formerly denounced commu- 
nity action efforts as the work of “power- 
grasping bureaucrats from Washington” 
could now have few qualms in voting for the 
“new” program. 

Given this face-saving device, many south- 
erners were receptive to the appeals of Con- 
gressman Carl D. Perkins, the new chairman 
of the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. Having obtained the Green amendment, 
Perkins told his southern colleagues that 
they could hardly let him down and defeat 
the antipoverty program, leaving him open 
to the charge that he could not do as well 
for the poor as his predecessor, Adam Clay- 
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ton Powell. According to a South Carolina 
Congressman: “I never heard his name men- 
tioned but I know that a lot of southerners 
were unconsciously of Powell... 
We didn’t want to pull the rug out from 
under Carl.” 

The mobilization of businessmen, mayors 
and other city officials to lobby for OEO also 
helped make it respectable to vote for the 
extension of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
OEO officials also lobbied intensively for the 
legislation, but is not known how persuasive 
they were. 

With this rare display of Democratic unity, 
the Republicans were unable to split the 
Democratic ranks with an attractive alter- 
native. Most Republicans agreed that they 
could not afford the blame for killing the 
Act, even if they could get the votes to 
achieve this end. And many opposed its 
outright defeat, hoping rather to change 
EOA more to their liking. The major Repub- 
lican spokesmen on EOA, Charles E. Goodell 
of New York and Albert H. Quie of Minne- 
sota, did not seek a coalition with the south- 
ern Democrats and concentrated their efforts 
on getting approval of substantive amend- 
ments to transform the program along the 
lines proposed in their Opportunity Crusade. 
Quie explained later: “I was caught . . be- 
tween two differing views—those in the Ad- 
ministration who simply wanted to continue 
the present program ...and those of us 
who wanted to greatly strengthen the anti- 
poverty program. .. .” Goodell went out of 
his way to antagonize southern Democrats by 
charging that the Green provision was the 
“bosses and boll weevil amendment.” 

Regardless of the substantive merits of the 
Opportunity Crusade, Goodell and Quie had 
little to offer the Democrats that was politi- 
cally attractive. Their proposal would have 
transferred several EOA programs, including 
Head Start, to the Office of Education. This 
agency was headed by Harold Howe II who 
was anathema to the southerners because he 
had tried to enforce the antisegregation pro- 
visions of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and other education legisla- 
tion. Northern Democrats who might have 
found attractive provisions in the Oppor- 
tunity Crusade were not about to do business 
with Republicans if they would get a ma- 
jority to pass an Administration bill, and 
they did not consider the Green amendment 
too high a price to pay. Many northern 
Democrats, closely associated with Demo- 
cratic city machines, saw nothing wrong in 
a “bosses” amendment, even if “boll weevils” 
were also involved. 

The Republicans found themselves not 
only a minority, but a divided one. A few 
favored the Administration bill, and two Re- 
publicans on the House Education and Labor 
Committee deserted their party to vote with 
the majority in reporting the committee bill. 
A larger group—which included most of the 
Republican leaders in the House—cared little 
about the substantive amendments offered 
by their colleagues in the Opportunity Cru- 
sade, but were preoccupied with cutting anti- 
poverty funds. Had the Republicans closed 
ranks, they might have been able to attract 
enough Democratic votes to pass some of 
their amendments. Among their numerous 
defeats, the House Republican leadership 
scored one victory by cutting funds of the 
antipoverty legislation. By deserting Quie 
and Goodell and siding with economy- 
minded southerners, the Republican leaders 
were able to cut the authorization from the 
$2.06 billion proposed by the Administration 
to $1.6 billion. The final appropriation ap- 
proved by Congress was $1.773 billion, only 
slightly below the amount Shriver had in- 
dicated was the bare minimum if OEO was to 
operate for the balance of the year without 
cutting major projects. 

An obvious question for the future of OEO 
is whether the two-year extension should be 
interpreted as an end of the annual crises 
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or merely as a temporary reprieve. At this 
point, the answer is not at all clear. 

OEO may not even be allowed a respite 
during the current year, one of the 1967 
amendments to the Act (introduced by Sen- 
ator Winston L. Prouty of Vermont) directed 
the General Accounting Office to investigate 
the EOA programs “in sufficient depth,” not 
only to evaluate their effectiveness but also 
to enable the Comptroller General to make 
“recommendations for additional legislation 
. . .” The report is due by December 1, 1968 
and GAO will therefore be breathing down 
OEO’s neck for the balance of this year. An 
objective evaluation of OEO should be help- 
ful, however, not only to Congress to deter- 
mine the future direction of EOA but also 
to OEO to take stock of its performance dur- 
ing the first four years. 

After Congress completed action, a leading 
sponsor of the Opportunity Crusade declared 
that the Republican alternative to EOA was 
dead. This does not mean that other alter- 
natives could not be developed during the 
relative respite OEO is now enjoying. As long 
as EOA remains a series of fragmented pro- 
grams, some administered by OEO and some 
delegated, there will remain ample oppor- 
tunities to spin off OEO operated programs 
to agencies with established jurisdictions in 
the various fields. There is ample precedent 
for off programs from EOA. The 
college-level work-study program was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education during 
EOA’s first year; the small business loan pro- 
gram, although it remains part of EOA, is 
administered almost completely independ- 
ently of OEO. In addition, new agencies may 
be developed which would be logical deposi- 
tories for EOA activities. Already on the 
drawing board is a proposal to create a new 
Department of Education and Manpower. 
Should this proposed department be mate- 
rialized, it would no doubt absorb many EOA 
programs and possibly most of them. 

Transfer of EOA activities will not have to 
await the creation of a new department if 
Congresswoman Edith Green has her way. 
Mrs. Green, who chairs the House Subcom- 
mittee on General Education has recently 
announced her intention to try to transfer 
some OEO programs to other agencies. A Re- 
publican majority of the House in 1969, a pos- 
sibility at this time, would also strengthen 
the forces favoring changes in EOA jurisdic- 
tion and administration, including the dis- 
banding of OEO and transferring its coordi- 
nating responsibilities as proposed by the Op- 
portunity Crusade. A prime candidate for 
spin off is Upward Bound, a $30 million pro- 
gram which helps bright students from poor 
homes to enter college. A similar program, 
Talent Search, is administered by the Office 
of Education. Head Start is also a candidate 
to transfer, if southern opposition to the 
Office of Education diminishes or if Com- 
missioner Howe leaves. The transfer or phas- 
ing out of Job Corps continues to be dis- 
cussed, and OEO has already been forced to 
close sixteen centers—out of 123—due to cuts 
in Job Corps funds. 

The future of OEO at the local level is 
even less clear. The recent trends have bol- 
stered Community Action Agencies by as- 
signing them greater responsibility in the 
administration of expanding manpower pro- 
grams. However, placing CAA’s under the 
control of local officials may lead to spinning 
off programs at the local level. No doubt the 
picture will be mixed and the scope of local 
CAA’s will vary widely as in the past. In many 
communities the local antipoverty agencies 
have established their own clientele and 
support, and in such cases elected officials are 
unlikely to impinge upon the jurisdiction 
of the CAAs. 

All these dire alternatives for the future 
of OEO may come to naught. If OEO follows 
the usual pattern, it could well be removed 
from the center of attention and controversy 
and become part of the American scene. Oth- 
er welfare programs could attract greater 
attention and relegate OEO to the back- 
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ground. The center of the stage might be as- 
sumed by income maintenance programs, 
whether the negative income tax, family al- 
lowance or related schemes. This would not 
mean that OEO would necessarily wither 
away. The reader may select his own favor- 
ite program which long ago became obsoles- 
cent but is still on the statute books. Farm 
price support programs, adopted a generation 
ago to deal with problems which have long 
since disappeared, are still with us. It is not 
likely that the functions of the OEO will 
disappear in the foreseeable future, but the 
programs may become part of the federal es- 
tablishment and share relative obscurity with 
scores of other efforts. 


The Rightwing in Overalls 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the liberty of including in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point an 
article by my fellow Member of Congress, 
JOSEPH Y. Resnick, of New York, which 
appears in the current March issue of 
the Progressive, entitled “The Right- 
wing in Overalls.” 

I found Congressman RESNICK’s arti- 
cles most interesting and provocative; 
and I am sure my colleagues and other 
readers of the Recorp will find it stimu- 
lating reading. I commend it to their at- 
tention, as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BuREAU: THE RIGHTWING IN 
OVERALLS 
(By Representative JOSEPH Y. RESNICK) 
(NOTE.—JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, New York 
Democrat, has served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives since 1964.) 


The notion that farm organizations are a 
combination hoedown, granary, and quilting 
bee is decidedly urban. And the belief that 
all farm lobbies work for the benefit of the 
farmer, large and small, is a myth. 

As chairman of the Rural Development 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I held hearings last summer in 
which the major farm organizations testified 
about the effect of Federal programs on rural 
America. To my dismay, I found that one 
of these organizations is actually subverting 
the American farmer. 

While posing as the voice and moral back- 
bone of the farmer, the tax-exempt Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and its affiliates 
are in reality a gigantic complex of insur- 
ance companies, with more than $1.2 billion 
in assets and more than $6 billion of insur- 
ance in force. In addition, the Farm Bureau 
is a network of feed, seed, and supply cen- 
ters, tire marts, fertilizer plants, and mar- 
keting cooperatives (so-called) which fre- 
quently depress profits for the farmer by 
keeping prices down and by paying him with 
stock of doubtful value. In Illinois the Bu- 
reau affiliate, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, owns a fleet of barges; the Alabama 
Farm Bureau owns hotels and shopping cen- 
ters, and has extensive real estate holdings. 

Despite its vehement protestations to the 
contrary, the Farm Bureau is neither a fed- 
eration nor a democracy. The Bureau is au- 
tocratic, dictatorial, even ruthless in impos- 
ing its ideas and policies on local affiliates. 
When Boone County, Nebraska, members 
voted sixty-eight to one to extend Social 
Security coverage to farmers, their wives were 
somehow translated into opposition by their 
delegates to the state Bureau convention. 

Through a maze of interlocking director- 
ships the Bureau casts its shadows over every 
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facet of farm life in large areas of the coun- 
try. Not only does it run private businesses 
but it is the fifth highest spender heen 
the registered lobbyists in W: 

year, it reported spending $136,000. And ete 
push its message it traded heavily on its 1.7 
million farm family membership—though 
anywhere from forty per cent to sixty per 
cent have no connection with agriculture. 
For example, more Farm Bureau families re- 
side in urban Cook County, Illinois, than 
in any other county in the country. 

Most became members to take advantage 
of the advertised “low” insurance rates of- 
fered to Bureau members (although in Ala- 
bama, when memberships fees are added to 
the cost of automobile insurance, the rate 
exceeds that offered by other companies). 
These lucrative operations are theoretically 
independent of the tax exempt American 
Farm Bureau Federation and its affiliates. 
However, in the case of Farm Bureau Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa, all capital stock 
is owned by the Iowa Farm Bureau, so 
$350,000 in dividends escapes all taxation. 
Since insurance companies pay taxes on only 
a fraction of their income, roughly ninety- 
six per cent of these profits are untaxed, free 
to be invested in activities unrelated to farm- 
ing. And although the Bureau proclaims a 
separate life from its business interests, it 
does so with little subtlety. Typically, it 
shares the same Office, telephone, and person- 
nel with its commercial insurance sales. Fur- 
thermore, every one of the Bureau’s top 
twenty-seven executives is a director of at 
least one of its other enterprises. 

It is small wonder that the Bureau is con- 
siderably removed from the dirt farmer in 
East Texas, or the dairyman in Wisconsin, 
or the wheat grower in Kansas. While the 
farmer may want better credit opportunities 
and 10 per cent parity, the Bureau talks 
morality and self reliance at the same time 
that it is doing everything it can to weaken 
the small farmer. 

Name a piece of progressive legislation and 
it is a safe bet the Bureau opposes it down 
the line. It has fought low-interest commod- 
ity credit loans and has assaulted low-rate 
Government crop insurance programs. The 
fact that the Bureau operates twenty-one 
profit-making companies in the latter field 
might explain its official stance. Somewhat 
sheepishly Farm Bureau President Charles 
B. Shuman admits there's a little self inter- 
est in trying to get the Government out of 
crop insurance,” For many years, it resisted 
anything more than fifty per cent parity— 
and prefers to talk about a “free market.“ 

Of course, the Farm Bureau commitment 
to allowing farm prices to seek their own 
level has nothing to do with the fact that 
Shuman serves as president of the National 
Food Conference, a hefty industrial combine 
whose membership reads like a who's who 
in food processing. Since when have General 
Mills, Campbell's Soup, and H. J. Heinz been 
interested in paying top prices for the com- 
modities they use? 

Discovery of these activities causes mo- 
mentary embarrassment, but does little to 
deter the Bureau from its true course. It 
continues to wage war against those who 
would extend workmen’s compensation, So- 
cial Security, and Medicare benefits to the 
farmers. It is opposed to collective bargain- 
ing for farmers. It lobbies for retention of 
the 27.5 per cent oil depletion allowance, 
although I wonder how many farmers bene- 
fit from this tax break grant oil millionaires, 

Considering the antecedents of the Bureau, 
the role it plays is understandable. In 1909 
the Binghamton, New York, Chamber of 
Commerce and the Lackawanna Railroad de- 
cided to start a farm organization designed 
to preserve the advantages to business in its 
relations with farmers. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture cooperated because it felt the 
need for an organization through which in- 
formation could be channeled to the farmer. 
The concept spread across the Midwest, 
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where, with the aid of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, it became a formidable barrier 
to the true agrarian reform fermenting in 
the Dakotas and part of Minnesota. Among 
other ventures, the Farm Bureau joined 
hands with American Cyanamid in the futile 
fight against Federal fertilizer production at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and with the private 
utility companies in opposition to the crea- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

What might once have been a conservative, 
business-oriented organization, however, is 
now considerably more. By my calculation, 
the Farm Bureau is the most effective con- 
duit now in existence for the dissemination 
of right-wing propaganda. The Liberty Book- 
shelf hawks its wares through state and 
county Farm Bureau newspapers and maga- 
zines. Former Farm Bureau President Allen 
B. Kline, now a director of Americans for 
Constitutional Action, has tried his hand 
at Philosophy with his “Reflections on Free- 
dom”—where, among other things, he claims 
that the Constitution is being subverted by 
the Supreme Court. Farm Bureau newspapers 
offer the little pamphlet to members at dis- 
count prices. 

The Bureau is a perfect sewer line for 
transporting right-wing ideology, particu- 
larly to our young people. In many states, it 
sponsors annual well-planned, well-financed 
youth conferences. They go under several 
names, but most are called “citizenship semi- 
nars,” or “freedom forums.” They last from 
two to five days. Each county Farm Bureau 
unit is told to select two or three top stu- 
dents, whom it sponsors. 

The cost of sponsoring each student is gen- 
erally underwritten. by the county Farm 
Bureau..alone—with tax-exempt funds—or 
in cooperation with local businessmen. or 
civic groups, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Conferences are widely publicized 
in state and county Farm Bureau publi- 
cations, in local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions—via local Farm Bureau publicity chair- 
men in each county—and local speakers’ 
bureaus. Even Farm Bureau insurance sales- 
men get into the act. This publicity machine 
operates both before and after the confer- 
ence to publicize the message of the speakers. 
The attending students, furthermore, are ex- 
pected to return home to their communities 
as “leaders” to conduct similar programs on 
their own. 

The evangelism of these sessions is not a 
wasted effort. Robert Young, a youthful con- 
vert to Farm Bureau free thinking, wrote the 
following in the East Teras Light about his 
experience last summer: 

“We learned of the grave dangers of Com- 
munism and now we feel we must create a 
great Americanistic feeling in our community 
and state level. We plan, in our fight against 
Communism, to take turns writing an edi- 
torial each week to your paper with your 
permission.” 

On August 13, 1967, the editor obliged him 
by printing his message on “freedom.” It 
had been prerecorded at Farm Bureau central. 

Mrs. Bryce Ohmstede, a witness before our 
Committee, reported this experience when 
she became Women’s Chairman of the Web- 
ster County, Nebraska, Farm Bureau. 

“I began getting letters from a group called 
Citizens Womens Council, addressed exactly 
as my Farm Bureau mail came. It contained 
bizarre propaganda, stickers that looked like 
eyes, red spots and said, ‘I see red,“ which 
were supposed to be attached to the letters 
we wrote to Congressmen who didn’t fit the 
ultra-conservative pattern. 

“The propaganda told us how to work 
through our organization to ‘measure our 
candidate’ by conservative standards, of 
course. This group was headed by John 
Stuart, former chairman of the board of 
Quaker Oats. It was later ‘adopted’ by a tax- 
exempt organization, Citizens Honest Elec- 
tions Foundations, headed by Don Grimes, 
president of the Independent Grocers Asso- 
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ciation. On the advisory committee was 
Allen B. Kline, former president of the Farm 
Bureau, and presently a trustee of the ultra- 
conservative Americans for Constitutional 
Action. The programs outlined in this ma- 
terial followed that which the Farm Bureau 
women were sup to be using and, I 
might add, even the title of some of the 
programs.” 

Almost any Bureau clambake—county, 
state, or national—is a safe place for a pitch 
from the traveling salesmen of the ultra- 
right. Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Ronald 
Reagan, and Fulton Lewis III have sparked 
conventions. In 1961, the national organi- 
zation cited General Edwin Walker, the 
vaunted hero of Oxford, Mississippi, “for 
encouraging and conducting a program in 
American education.” 

Then there are the teams òf regulars who 
make the rounds, carrying with them a verbal 
right-wing chamber of horrors grown out 
of the social welfare state. A favorite on the 
hustings is Dr. George Benson, president of 
Oklahoma Christian College and until re- 
cently president of the notorious Harding 
College, Searcy, Arkansas, called by the 
Kansas City Tribune “the West Point of the 
Far Right.” Benson, with close ties to Dean 
Clarence Manion of the For America Com- 
mittee, spawned the National Education 
Program and its primer of vitriol about the 
U.S. Government, The Farm Bureau keeps 
him busy addressing conventions and 
meetings. 

A man seen even more often than Dr. 
Benson at Farm Bureau seminars is W. Cleon 
Skousen. Skousen claims to give about 300 
speeches a year, many to Farm Bureau 
groups. A former FBI agent for sixteen years, 
Skousen was fired as chief of police of Salt 
Lake City by Mayor J. Bracken Lee, former 
governor of Utah. Mayor Lee, himself an en- 
dorser of the John Birch Society and a mem- 
ber of its publication's advisory committee 
which hardly makes him a flaming liberal 
had this to say about Skousen: 

“That man is an incipient Hitler. Both his 
motives and his means are open to question. 
He ran the police department in Salt Lake 
City in exactly the same manner as the Com- 
munists in Russia operate their government. 
He is a master of half-truths.” 

Skousen has written The Naked Commu- 

nist and other anti-Communist books, and is 
affiliated with the American Opinion Speak- 
ers Bureau, a John Birch Society adjunct, 
and lectures for Fred Schwarz’ Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade, Project Alert, and 
other well-known forums of the far right. 
In a Seattle speech a few years ago, Skousen 
referred to the twenty-six new African na- 
tions as “170 million backward, uneducated, 
uncivilized primitive people—well, let’s call 
it by name—basically second generation can- 
nibals.” He referred to their delegates at the 
United Nations as “U.N. witch doctors.” 
- Another frequent Farm Bureau lecturer is 
Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi. Since his arrival in 
the United States from Hungary in 1940, this 
self-proclaimed expert has lectured and 
written on the threat of Communism, ex- 
ternal and internal. He has been quoted 
frequently in the John Birch Bulletin. He 
has referred to an article by former Presi- 
rential adviser, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., as 
“the plan, the scheme, and the schedule of 
establishing socialism in our country.” 

This is just a partial listing. Virtually all 
other speakers at Farm Bureau youth “‘citi- 
zenship seminars” have the same impeccable 
right-wing credentials—for example, Melvin 
Munn, the former Texas grocery clerk who 
is now heard daily over more than 435 radio 
stations on H. L. Hunt’s “Life Line.” Un- 
suspecting Farm Bureau members and par- 
ents are told in Farm Bureau publications 
that these speakers are people who will give 
the student “a better understanding of the 
American way of life:“ oustanding lecturers 
“on the present trends jeopardizing the very 
foundation of our American heritage; “rec- 
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ognized authorities on the American system” 
who deplore “spoon-fed socialism.” 

Thus, the Farm Bureau manages to im- 
plant the idea that Government programs 
to help the poor and underprivileged are con- 
trary to the will of God, since these efforts 
have been brought about by unnamed “Com- 
munists” in our Government, and Com- 
munists do not recognize God. Therefore, 
God-fearing Americans are those who sup- 
port good, old-fashioned free enterprise 
which—in plain Farm Bureau language— 
puts God squarely against price supports 
and production controls. 

In the name of God, freedom, and anti- 
Communism the Bureau and its affiliates 
have attacked Republican Senator Milton 
Young of North Dakota and George Mc- 
Govern before he became a Senator from 
South Dakota; the latter recovered a sub- 
stantial sum in an out-of-court settlement 
of a libel suit. They have gone after unions, 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the Federal Ex- 
ecutive branch—supposedly to improve life 
on the farm. 

The crusade has little to do with farming. 
The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Farm Bureau, held in Chicago last December, 
is a case in point. Just to develop the proper 
atmosphere, its theme adopted the name of 
the right wing's favorite dial-a-hate-mes- 
sage, Let Freedom Ring.“ The annual report 
of its secretary-treasurer, Roger Fleming, 
devoted sixteen of its twenty-nine pages to 
a defense against my earlier charges. The 
rest was a reaffirmation of the faith in the 
good fight against centralization. Neither it 
nor the fifty-four page “Farm Bureau Poli- 
cies for 1968” had much to do with farming, 
but the latter certainly provided insights 
into the kind of Shangri-La this country 
would be if the Farm Bureau were in control. 

Under the heading The Executive Branch” 
the reader learns that the Bureau deplores 
“the use of Government-financed agencies, 
organizations, or committees to develop pol- 
icy or promote legislation. This practice is 
contrary to the sound principles of self gov- 
ernment.” Particularly nettling is the judic- 
lary, which affirms the Executive interpreta- 
tions of statutes beyond the intent of Con- 
gress.” 

The Farm Bureau reaffirms its belief in 
separation of Church and State as a means 
of condemning the liberal actions of both 
the National Council of Churches and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference for 
their courageous activities designed to im- 
prove the lot of downtrodden farm laborers. 
How this jibes with the Bureau’s call for a 
school prayer amendment to the Constitu- 
tion must be left to the practitioner of al- 
chemy. 

For all the clatter about morality and the 
alien forces accused of doing-in the farmer, 
the Farm Bureau itself has not been averse 
to immorality and doing him in—for profit. 
In his investigation some forty years ago, 
Senator George Norris discovered that a Farm 
Bureau endorsement had a price tag on it. 
Congressman Wright Patman found the Bu- 
reau to be in league with grocery chains. 
I discovered its wheeling and dealing in ques- 
tionable stocks, and its operation of some of 
the most sordid migrant labor camps in New 
Jersey and Virginia. 

The hostility and opposition to Federal 
programs mask the incestuous relationship 
the Bureau has with the Government. It has 
so infiltrated many programs that it runs 
them and manages, with its business acu- 
men, to turn a profit—for itself. In 
many states, the Farm Bureau and the 
Department of Agriculture’s Extension Serv- 
ice share the same Offices; in some states the 
Extension Service, which is supposed to edu- 
cate all farmers regardless of their affiliation, 
has become little more than a vehicle for 
the sale of Farm Bureau insurance. In Ili- 
nois, the great majority of farmers believe 
that the two organizations are one and the 
same; many believe that they must join the 
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Farm Bureau to share the fruits of Exten- 
sion Service research. 

In other states, Farm Bureau members ad- 
minister the Department of Agriculture's 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, al- 
though the national organization is opposed 
to price supports and production controls— 
the business of the ASCS. In Kentucky, the 
Federal ASCS requires that before a farmer 
participates in its soil conservation program 
he must have his soil analyzed for fertility by 
Farm Bureau laboratories—although there 
are independent fertilizer companies which 
could perform the tests as competently, and, 
in most cases, less expensively, The Farm 
Bureau charges non-members twice as much 
as members for these tests. 

The Farm Bureau has used both its tax- 
exempt status and the Federal Government 
to expand its business empire and to finance 
its right-wing campiagns. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service is investigating the tax exemp- 
tion, At my request, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is considering an investi- 
gation of possible fraud in the Bureau's stock 
dealings. I have asked Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman to look into the improper 
relationship of the Farm Bureau and agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture. Any 
investigation of the Bureau, however, is com- 
plex, with many obstacles in the way. 

Referring to the Farm Bureau, Senator 
Norris once said, “The time will come when 
the rank and file of American farmers will 
realize by whom they are being deceived.” 
That time still has not arrived. Congres- 
sional indifference to Farm Bureau abuse 
continues today. My investigation of the 
Bureau is solely on my own, since my col- 
leagues on the Agriculture Committee have 
little interest in a full scale inquiry against 
this Goliath in overalls. Even David had a 
slingshot and some rocks to use on the origi- 
nal Goliath. I think his odds were better 
than mine. 


President Calls for New Approach to 
Drug Addiction 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s recent message on crime will be 
welcomed with enthusiasm and relief by 
all of us who have shared a deepening 
concern about the inroads of drug addic- 
tion on American society. 

Drug addiction not only condemns 
thousands upon thousands of its victims 
to a life of hell on earth—its cancerous 
progress through our society also infests 
and corrupts everything it touches. 

Networks of professional criminals 
fatten and prosper from the sale of these 
drugs. The great wealth thus placed in 
their hands becomes a tool for bribery 
and civic corruption. The crimes com- 
mitted by addicts struggling to pay the 
cost of their drug needs amount to an 
incalculable toll in burglaries, robberies, 
and even murder. 

We have never zeally faced up to the 
enormity of this problem. The first major 
legislation on drug addiction was the 
Harrison Act of 1914—more than half 
a century ago. 

In all those years, we have failed to 
stem what has been aptly described as 
“this evil traffic in human souls.” 

Meanwhile, new and ever newer drugs 
of addiction have sprouted up on every 
side. And the average age of our addicts 
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has declined from middle age until, 
today, the chief victims are our teen- 
agers, 

President Johnson has called for more 
than a new effort at repression: he has 
challenged us to reexamine our whole 
approach to this terrible problem. I 
hope the American people will rally in 
support of the President’s program. 


More Support for Proposal To Name 
Hospital for the Late Medgar Evers 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to announce that in the past 
month, since I introduced H.R. 15270 
with a number of our colleagues, there 
have been many expressions of support 
for this proposal to name the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in Jackson, 
Miss., in honor of the late Medgar Evers. 

One of these expressions was from 
the national Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, which adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


The Leadership Conference commends 
Congressman Bingham and the American 
Veterans Committee for their efforts to ob- 
tain the name of Medgar Evers for the Jack- 
son, Mississippi Veterans Administration 
Hospital. At the minimum, the Leadership 
Conference urges that the name of Congress- 
man Rankin be stricken. 


I insert herewith some of the other 
letters of support we have received: 


ELKS GRAND LODGE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 16, 1968. 
Congressman JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BINGHAM: On behalf of 
the Improved Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of Elks of the World, 1522 North 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, I, Hobson 
R. Reynolds, Grand Exalted Ruler speaking 
for the entire membership of Elkdom in the 
United States, take this opportunity to in- 
form you of our support and esteem for your 
Bill “15270” in the House of Representatives. 
I have written to all of your co-sponsors 
supporting the said bill to have the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, named after the late Beloved Brother 
Medgar Evers. 

We sincerely wish you all the success for 
the passage of this bill. 

My warmest personal regards, 
Hosson R. REYNOLDS, 
Grand Exalted Ruler. 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Jackson, Miss., February 14, 1968. 
Hon. JONATHAN BINGHAM, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BINGHAM: This Vet- 
erans organization, in a special meeting last 
evening, expressed with great enthusiasm 
their support for your -uggestion that the 
VA Hospital in Jackson, Mississippi be named 
after our beloved. martyred leader Medgar 
Evers. 

We highly commend you for introducing 
this bill in Congress, and we firmly pledge 
to you our full support in your efforts to get 
this bill passed. 

Our National Office (AVC) has assured us 
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that it is whole-heartedly supporting you in 
this effort also. 
Enclosed, is a copy of our news release to 
the local news media. 
Sincerely Yours, 
Epp BANES, 
Chapter Chairman, 


RIVERDALE-YONKERS SOCIETY 
FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
March 8, 1968. 
Hon, JONATHAN BINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BINGHAM : The Board of Directors 
of the Riverdale-Yonkers Society for Ethical 
Culture would like to express their support 
in your efforts to have a Southern hospital 
named in memory of the late Medgar Evers. 

We sincerely hope that you are successful 
in your goal. 

Very truly yours, 
MIRIAM KESSNER, 
Secretary to the Board. 


Hibernian Society of Baltimore 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days we all will be celebrating St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and I, therefore, wish to offer 
my own congratulations and most heart- 
felt best wishes and join in marking that 
great day. 

We all know how very much the Irish 
have given our country. Irishmen signed 
the Declaration of Independence, Irish 
patriots fought courageously with the 
American Revolutionary Forces in the 
early days of our Nation. Men of Irish 
descent have become some of the greatest 
statesmen in the history of the United 
States and one—the late beloved John F. 
Kennedy, became President of our land. 
I am justly proud of our fellow American 
citizens of Irish origin. 

In connection with the marking of St. 
Patrick’s Day, I was pleased to read an 
interesting article on the origin of the 
Hibernians and the benevolent activities 
of the Hibernian Society of Baltimore. 
They merit full well our admiration and 
support. This article appeared in the Sun 
of Baltimore on March 13, 1968, and I 
now insert it in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE HIBERNIANS: ORIGINS RECALLED 
(By Earl Arnett) 

There is a peculiar attachment between 
men and the land which spawned them, an 
attachment which seems to lie deeper than 
mere sharing of a language. Baltimore, like 
the United States, is a collection of men with 
attachments to many different lands, attach- 
ments which have endured several genera- 
tions and which form the proof for the as- 
sertion that we are a city and a nation of 
immigrants. 

The immigrant associations which once 
abounded in the city have faded, but some, 
like the Hibernian Society of Baltimore, con- 
tinue to flourish. The Romans gave the emer- 
ald isle off the coast of England the name 
“Hibernia,” and since that time Hibernian 
groups have gathered throughout the world 
to celebrate the old sod. One suspects that 
the Irish will always have an identity. 
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OUT OF COMPASSION 


The Baltimore Irish, like all Irish, have 
had a reputation for joviality, but the Hiber- 
nian Society of Baltimore began more out of 
compassion than desire to have fun. In 1803, 
when the society was founded, many im- 
migrant Irishmen were too miserable to 
laugh. They came to Baltimore and other 
ports in crowded ships where hunger, disease 
and insecurity were constant hazards. 

The Hibernian Society was established to 
provide financial and medical assistance to 
these arriving Irishmen. The banquets which 
developed when members met were always 
secondary to the original benevolent pur- 
pose, according to the organization’s official 
history written in 1957 by Harold A. Wil- 
liams. 

In 1824, John Oliver, a wealthy Baltimore 
merchant, left $20,000 to the society for the 
establishment of a school. That gesture be- 
gan a concern with education which has per- 
sisted until today. The society actually con- 
structed a schoolhouse in 1827 and operated 
it for both boys and girls from poor families, 
mostly of Irish origin. The school frequently 
had to survive financial crises but continued 
until 1933, when it finally proved unfeasible. 


AID STUDENTS 


Throughout its nearly 165-year history, the 
society has contributed money to aid poor 
students, to assist needy Irishmen in Balti- 
more and, on occasion, to help relief organi- 
zations like the Red Cross, Dr, Charles Ma- 
guire and Major James A. Law, two members 
of the society, even gave their lives in 1847 
while assisting Irish immigrants who had 
contracted fever on ships en route to Balti- 
more. 

Edward A. Morris calls himself “the oldest 
active member” of the society now. He heads 
the scholarship committee which distributes 
grants to aid college students of Irish an- 
cestry. This activity has been the society's 
chief work since 1937. Mr. Morris says that 
the society gives $7,000 to $8,000 each year in 
such grants to local students who study 
in schools in the “metropolitan Baltimore 
area.” 

The funds come from the proceeds of a 
deluxe luncheon in December and from 
“money saved and invested.” The $5.00 dues 
which the approximately 500 members pay a 
year help to defray expenses for the annual 
banquet. This year the affair will be held 
Saturday at the Alcazar and will feature 
James J. Reynolds, Under Secretary of Labor, 
as the guest speaker. There will be toasts and 
Irish cheer. The society is not an organiza- 
tion which believes that benevolent charity 
is synonymous with a dour expression. 


Hawaii Now Offers Skiing in the Tropics to 
Winter Sport Enthusiasts 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a moment to remind 
my colleagues who may be planning a 
trip to Hawaii that they should not for- 
get to pack their snow boots and bring 
along their skis and pole. 

Schussbooming in Hawaii? Yes, in- 
deed, says Richard Tillson, president of 
the Ski Association of Hawaii. Accord- 
ing to the Island State’s pioneering ski 
enthusiast, there is plenty of winter snow 
atop Mauna Kea on the big island, and 
skiing conditions are excellent. Mr. Till- 
son further reports that there is powder 
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snow on the slopes of the 13,796-foot 
dormant volcano that a lot of Mainland 
ski resorts cannot match. 

To my surprised colleagues who may 
question Hawaii’s claim of possessing 
every ingredient for the ideal vacation, 
I submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
supporting article, “Powder on Mauna 
Kea Will Put Hawaii on Skis,” from the 
February 20, 1968, issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

POWDER ON MAUNA KEA WILL Put HAWAN on 
SKIS 


(By Rosalie Fay) 

Last March, two California real estate men 
packed up their skis, boots and poles, loaded 
them on a plane and flew to Hawaii to go 
skiing. 

The two, brothers Don and Jack Crawford 
from Orange County, were probably the first 
tourists to bring their skis to Hawali. 

But if the growing number of local ski 
enthusiasts has anything to say about it, 
they won’t be the last. 

There's plenty of skiable winter snow atop 
Mauna Kea on the Big Island, and the push 
to develop some part of the 13,796-foot dor- 
mant volcano for skiing is gaining support. 


SKIERS ORGANIZE 


Most of this support comes from the Ski 
Association of Hawaii, which now has 150 
active members and new applicants every 
day. 

“But I figure we're representing the in- 
terests of at least 250 local people who would 
ski Mauna Kea right now if they could,” 
says association president Richard Tillson, 
who has been the champion of skiing in 
Hawaii for the past year. 

“Within the next five years we'll have be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 skiers living here. 
Add to that the number of tourists who 
would love to ski in Hawaii, and you have 
a great potential for development,” he said. 

According to Tillson, several portions of 
Mauna Kea are skiable from Christmas until 
about April 1. 

“Conditions are excellent. There’s powder 
snow on slopes that a lot of Mainland ski 
resorts can’t match,” said Tillson who has 
skied the mountain for two years. 

To prove his point, Tillson gave up his 
engineering job in Honolulu and lived on 
Mauna Kea for two months last year. 

His purpose was to ski—and to prepare a 
report for the State promoting the joint 
scientific and recreational development and 
use of the mountain, which has been se- 
lected by the National Aeronautical and 
Space Administration as the site for an 88- 
inch telescope. 

SNOW TESTED 

Tillson skied practically every day, measur- 
ing the snow for depth and consistency. Of 
10 locations surveyed, seven skiable bowls 
were discovered and skied on by more than 
250 people last winter. 

Tillson’s report, which urges construction 
of a new or improved road to the ski area 
and development of lifts or rope tows, plus 
rest and eating facilities near the ski area, 
was submitted to the State in December. 

No action has been taken on it, but Tillson 
and his supporters, which include Honolu- 
lans, Big Islanders and a few Mainland peo- 
ple, are confident that some development will 
be forthcoming. 


OFFICIALS SUPPORT 

Both State and University of Hawali offi- 
cials have indicated their support of skiing on 
Mauna Kea provided it does not interfere 
with the scientific program. 

Officials drawing up the lease agreement 
between the State and the University foresee 
provisions which would allow non-University 
people on the mountain, and hope to work it 
out so all interests will be served. 

“I see no conflict in principle,” said Dr. 
John T. Jefferies of the University’s Institute 
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for Astronomy, which will be operating the 
telescope. 

Just when is the question. 

It doesn't look like 1968 will be the year, 
since the mountain has been off limits to all 
but the construction crew building the ob- 
servatory except on Sundays. 

And it isn’t likely that the contractor, al- 
ready behind schedule due to unusually 
heavy snowfall, will welcome any schuss- 
booming before its completion, scheduled for 
mid-July. 

Meanwhile, frustrated skiers who, on a 
clear day, can see—but not ski—the snow- 
covered slopes, are working to develop more 
interest in local skiing. 

The ski association, most of whose mem- 
bers learned to ski on the Mainland or in 
Europe or Japan, meets regularly. They show 
ski movies and spend a lot of time discussing 
the development of Mauna Kea. 

Several participated in a daily pre-ski con- 
ditioning program led by a local orthopedic 
surgeon, 

And about 40 members, too anxious to wait 
and see if they can get on the mountain this 
year, recently returned from the first asso- 
ciation-sponsored Mainland trip—a two-week 
excursion to Alta, Utah. 


Thomas Elliott Millsop 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include a resolution of the Council 
of the City of Steubenville, Ohio, ex- 
tending sympathy to the family of the 
late Thomas Elliott Millsop: 

RESOLUTION 1967-264 
A resolution of the Council of the City of 

Steubenville, County of Jefferson, State of 

Ohio, extending sympathy to the family 

of the late Thomas Elliott Millsop 

Whereas, infrequently during the tenure of 
mankind upon this Earth there arises among 
us one who is born to lead and to give ex- 
ample by mode and mores of life and, there- 
fore, is known as Horatio Alger” and we were 
fortunate to have as a leader of our times our 
“Horatio Alger“, Thomas Elliott Millsop. 

Thomas Elliott Millsop was born in Sharon, 
Pennsylvania on December 4, 1898. He served 
in France during World War I with the 
United States Marine Corps from April, 1917, 
to May, 1919, attaining the rank of Captain. 
This early life of Thomas Elliott Millsop 
showed him to be constructed of other than 
ordinary cloth and that he was a young man 
born not only to lead the Military, but also 
the Industrial World as his later life showed. 

When Thomas Elliott Millsop helped bring 
that “War To End All Wars” to a close, he 
entered employment in December, 1919, with 
the Standard Tank Car Company of Sharon 
and was promoted successfully to Foreman, 
Assistant Purchasing Agent, and Purchasing 
Agent prior to voluntarily terminating this 
employment in 1924 to enter the scrap busi- 
ness with Rotler-Spear Company of Cleve- 
land. He returned to Standard Tank Car 
Company in December, 1925, as Production 
Manager. 

Thomas Elliott Millsop joined with and 
became associated with Weirton Steel Com- 
pany in 1927, starting as a salesman, he ad- 
vanced to Assistant Sales Manager, Assistant 
to the President, Vice President and in 1936 
became one of the youngest men ever to head 
a major steel company and at the age of 36 
years he was named President. 

In 1954 he became President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of National Steel Corporation, 
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Weirton Steel Company's parent firm. In a 
realignment of National Steel Corporation 
officers in February, 1961, Thomas Elliott 
Millsop was named Chairman and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer, the position he held until his 
retirement on November 18, 1964, when he 
was named Honorary Chairman. He con- 
tinued to be a director and a member of the 
Finance Committee until his death on Sep- 
tember 12, 1967. 

Thomas Elliott Millsop gave not only his 
time to Weirton Steel Company and National 
Steel Corporation, but, as a great man, gave 
much of his energy to his Country and to his 
Community, Weirton, West Virginia. 

Following the incorporation of the City of 
Weirton, West Virginia, he became its first 
Mayor in June, 1947, for a four year term, and 
was re-elected in June, 1951, for a second four 
year term. 

Thomas Elliott Millsop was a Past Presi- 
dent of the Weirton Hospital Company and 
a Director of the Bank of Weirton and The 
Peoples Bank of Weirton. He also served as 
Director of the Federal Reserve Bank, Fourth 
District (Cleveland) from 1940 to 1942. In 
1948, Thomas Elliott Millsop was appointed 
a member of the Board of Governors of West 
Virginia University. His term ended in 1957 
and he was President of the Board in 1954- 
1955. He had also served as Chairman of the 
National Board of Fellows of Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, West Virginia, and as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Advisors of the College 
of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio. He re- 
ceived the Honorary LL.D. Degree from Beth- 
any College in 1943, the Honorary Doctor 
of Humanities Degree from Wilburforce Uni- 
versity, Wilburforce, Ohio, in 1952, and a 
similar degree from Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio, in 1953. 

Thomas Elliott Millsop was the recipient 
of several other awards and honors, too nu- 
merous to mention here, but among them 
were the Industry Award of Merit of the 
National Council on Rehabilitation presented 
in 1949 and the Horatio Alger Award of the 
American Schools and Colleges Association 
presented in New York in 1952, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of the American 
Legion, Department of West Virginia pre- 
sented in 1959 “in recognition of extraor- 
dinary meritorious service and loyalty to the 
American Legion, his Community and his 
Nation”. 

On the 6th day of November, 1965, the 
Council of the City of Weirton, West Vir- 
ginia, renamed the Weirton Community Cen- 
ter, which was conceived by Thomas Elliott 
Millsop in 1947, the Thomas E, Millsop 
Community Center” “in appreciation of the 
countless acts he has performed over the 
years to make Weirton a better Community”. 

Thomas Elliott Millsop was a family man. 
He is survived by his wife Frances, of River- 
view Drive, Weirton, West Virginia, and by 
two daughters, Betty and Joan, and eight 
grandchildren. His love and esteem for his 
family was known by all and he will be sorely 
missed by them. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Coun- 
cil of the City of Steubenville, State of Ohio: 

Section 1. That this Council extends its 
deepest sympathy in memory and love for 
the late Thomas Elliott Millsop to his family 
and many friends. 

Section 2. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to spread a copy of this Resolution upon the 
Journal of the Council of the City of Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

Section 3. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to forward copies of this Resolution to the 
family of Thomas Elliott Millsop. 

Section 4. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to forward copies of this Resolution to the 
Council of the City of Weirton, West Virginia. 

Section 5. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
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to forward copies of this Resolution to the 
Legislature of the State of West Virginia. 

Section 6. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to forward copies of this Resolution to The 
Honorable Wayne L. Hays, Congressman, 
Eighteenth District of Ohio, Washington, 
D.C., to be spread upon the Journals of the 
Congress of the United States of America. 

Section 7. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to forward copies of this Resolution to 
George A. Stinson, President, National Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Section 8. That the Clerk of this Council 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to forward copies of this Resolution to J. H. 
Harris, Chairman, Weirton Steel Company, 
Weirton, West Virginia. 

Section 9. That this Resolution shall be in 
full force and effect immediately upon its 
adoption by this Council and approval by 
the Mayor. 


Constructive Work, Not Revolution, the 
Answer to the Problem of Greece 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the self- 
exiled leftwing politician from Greece, 
Andreas Papandreou, appeared on a na- 
tional television broadcast yesterday, 
March 10, during which time he saw fit 
to continue the anti-American remarks 
that he has been noted for during the 
past several years. He again emphasized 
his anti-American position during his 
visits with a Swedish anti-American 
group in Stockholm last week. 

He made further remarks concerning 
the present Government of Greece but, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to comment 
on this or on the current Government of 
Greece. 

What I do wish to comment on is that 
in his attack Mr. Papandreou stated that 
private enterprise throughout the world 
should not invest in the economy of 
Greece, and he threatened that when he 
returned to power he would see that such 
arrangements were investigated and can- 
celed. He believes that this type of boy- 
cott will hurt the national economy and 
the ordinary citizens of Greece, but he 
says that the Greeks will have to bear 
such a sacrifice, and he further hints at 
fomenting civil war. 

He went on to comment that Litton 
Industries is acting in a public relations 
sense for the present Greek Government. 
Mr. Speaker, this is far from the truth. 
Many of us have applauded private en- 
terprise such as Litton Industries, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Arthur D. Little Lillien- 
thal in their attempts to solve the eco- 
nomic and social problems facing the 
world through the application of private 
enterprise. This is through an effort to 
import “know-how” into developing 
countries, and not just massive foreign 
government monetary aid. I would like 
to put on record that negotiations with 
Litton Industries started when Mr. Pap- 
andreou was in office. Litton, specifically 
in Greece, has made it clear by contract 
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and performance that they are not deal- 
ing in politics. 

Their efforts have been reviewed by 
four Greek Governments—not just the 
current Government, It is Litton’s belief 
that by effecting better economic sta- 
bility in any country that that nation 
then can help bring about better political 
stability. Litton is presently operating in 
a number of other countries as well as 
Greece, including Turkey, Mr. Speaker. 
Thus, to accuse them of being a public 
relations firm for the Greek Govern- 
ment, and to make a threat against pri- 
vate enterprise in general is truly a step 
backward in an effort toward solving 
some of the economic imbalance in the 
world. Therefore, at a time when U.S. 
foreign aid is at an alltime low ebb, it 
is desirable that we strongly encourage 
private enterprise to assist in the eco- 
nomic growth of developing nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it deplorable that 
this man would come to the United 
States and use this Nation as a forum 
to suggest and propose that we support 
the opening of another virtual Vietnam 
in Greece. What else can be the mean- 
ing of his liberation movement and the 
call to armed resistance? Certainly 
events throughout the world today 
should make all of us be cautious, indeed, 
before this Nation condones or supports 
any such tactics. 

This Greek politician has accused our 
Government of meddling in Greek sover- 
eign affairs, and in fact using Greek 
political leaders and other officials in 
order to promote presumably sinister ob- 
jectives. And he has accused our Gov- 
ernment of being responsible for bring- 
ing about the present situation in Greece, 
although all knowledgeable people are 
fully aware that Mr. Papandreou himself 
is at least partly responsible for the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

The friendship between the Greek peo- 
ple and our Nation has always been a 
close and warm one. We can all remem- 
ber the valiant fight by the Greek people 
against the Nazis, their terrible, cruel 
struggle against communism within their 
borders in the forties, and we also recall 
that Greek soldiers fought alongside our 
men bravely in Korea in the fifties. Time 
after time the Greek nation has fought 
for its freedom and the freedom of others. 
Today I believe the Greek people expect 
from us help, patience, and encourage- 
ment to work out with the Government 
of Greece a return to genuine democratic 
rule and constitutional government. This 
we all certainly hope should be accom- 
plished without violence, without blood- 
shed, and without the necessity of a 
revolution. There have been indications 
that constitutional rule will return in 
the foreseeable future. I want to say 
firmly that I share the concern of many 
that daily events and reports seem to 
indicate that the path to constitutional 
government may be a difficult one, and 
has not progressed as rapidly as most of 
us would wish. Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that this is no reason under 
the present circumstances to foment or 
suggest that revolution and bloodshed 
should supplant patience, persistence, 
and constructive work. 

In closing, I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I believe Andreas Papandreou had 
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a great opportunity to make a construc- 
tive contribution to this orderly process 
and instead he has chosen the path of 
irresponsibility and sensationalism. 

That is why I am speaking on the floor 
today. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


A Sorry and Sordid Chronicle 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tent of the continuing and increasing 
interest in the case of Otto Otepka, the 
State Department security expert, can 
be gleaned from the editorial treatment 
given this case by the Nation’s largest 
circulation newspaper, the New York 
Daily News, in its March 4 issue. Public 
refusal to forget this travesty on justice 
is certainly encouraging and illustrates 
the sense of fairplay which motivates 
the American people and which is evi- 
dently absent in some State Department 
personnel involved in this case. The se- 
riousness of this issue is illustrated by 
the fact that personages as highly ranked 
as Walt W. Rostow appear as figures in 
the plot. Many questions and abuses 
which would probably never come to light 
are now receiving consideration because 
of Otepka’s determined insistence on a 
just resolution of the case. For instance, 
although Rostow was subject to an FBI 
investigation, the question still remains 
as to who made the evaluation of the in- 
formation supplied by the Bureau. The 
FBI, it will be remembered, is a fact- 
finding agency and does not make evalu- 
ations on the information at hand. Also, 
I am sure the public would like to know 
who was responsible for the mutilation 
of documents, a charge made against 
Otepka and which he has denied. In his 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
Otepka asked that the mutilation charges 
be investigated and the culprits exposed. 

These are but a few of the ramifica- 
tions of the Otepka case which are slowly 
but surely being brought to publie atten- 
tion. The Daily News is certainly to be 
congratulated for supplying its many 
readers with a rundown of the facts in 
this very complex case. 

I place the above-mentioned editorial 
from the Daily News of March 4, 1968, in 
the Recor at this point: 

AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 

Otto F. Otepka, the State Department se- 
curity man who was hounded, harassed and 
finally demoted for trying to do his job, will 
get another shot at vindication this week. 
At least he will if, as scheduled, his appeal 
is heard by the Civil Service Commission on 
Thursday. 

Delay would be no novelty in this case, 
which has been strung out since 1963, when 
State’s officialdom told Otepka he was to be 
fired. 

Otepka’s “‘crime”—on the record at least 
is that he passed classified information to the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee dur- 
ing an SISS probe of departmental security 
machinery. 

It was not until last summer that State 
held a hearing on the charges, Otepka was 
Judged a sinner and Secretary of State Dean 
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Rusk gave him the prescribed dressing down, 
dropped him a notch in the civil service 
scale, and shunted him into a meaningless 
assignment. 

A funny thing about that hearing. Orig- 
inally, there were 13 charges brought against 
Otepka. All but three were dropped, presum- 
ably because testimony on the others might 
have embarrassed important people. 

That is Otepka’s contention, included in 
a lengthy defense brief originally prepared 
for the State Department trial by attorney 
Roger Robb and now forwarded to the com- 
mission, 

The Robb document presents a sorry and 
sordid chronicle of an unrelenting “get 
Otepka” vendetta waged by his bureaucratic 
superiors. Between 1961 and 1963, he was sys- 
tematically needled, insulted, downgraded, 
circumvented, undercut and overruled. 

His safe was rifled in the dark of night; 
his phone was tapped; his trash bag was 
pawed over for evidence; he was denied ac- 
cess to information needed for his work. 

Otepka was State’s top personnel security 
evaluator when the campaign began. He 
had been doing such work since 1953 in the 
department and earned warm praise. 

But his mistake, apparently, was in vio- 
lating the eleventh commandment which 
in Otepka’s bureaucratic world reads: Thou 
Shalt Not Rock the Boat. 

He did—by refusing to depart from the 
rules and regulations laid down for security 
clearance of State employes. 

Otepka made his stand clear in Decem- 
ber 1960 in a talk with and 
Rusk, soon to be and secre- 
tary of state, respectively, in the cabinet of 
John F, Kennedy. 

They wanted special treatment for Walt 
Whitman Rostow, now on President John- 
son’s staff and then a JFK pick for a high 
policy post under Rusk. Otepka had given 
Rostow a bad review on a security check in 
1955. At the 1960 meeting, he sald he would 
stand his ground. 

Rostow went to the White House menage 
on an FBI clearance and later was shifted 
to the State Department. But early in 1961, 
Otepka uncovered some strange goings on in 
security procedures at State. In the files 
were hundreds of clearances and waivers of 
clearance that had been back-dated to cover 
the fact that the people concerned had been 
taken on without proper approval. 

Word of this leaked to SISS, and the 
hunt for Otepka’s scalp was on. 

It took more than two years of pressure 
and, finally, some back-knifing testimony to 
SISS by his superior before Otepka finally 
was driven to defend himself by presenting 
the subcommittee with the documents in 
question. 

No persecution delusions are involved in 
this matter. Six colleagues who stood by 
Otepka were farmed out, eased out, or 
shuffled into do-nothing posts. At the same 
time, two men who denied under oath any 
knowledge of the tap on Otepka's phone 
and were caught in their lie—were let off 
painlessly by State. One is still in the de- 
partment; his buddy got another govern- 
ment job. 

A terrible and serious wrong appears to 
have been done to a loyal and efficient work- 
er. We hope the CSC gets to the bottom of 
it. 


GOP Priority List 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
each passing day the number of those 
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supporting the proposed human renewal 
fund grows as additional Members of the 
House join their colleagues in expressing 
their endorsement. 

The human renewal fund is a creative 
and dynamic action plan to identify 
Federal priorities, to cut spending and to 
feed back funds into urgent programs. 

The proposed $2.5 billion fund for 
fiscal year 1969 would go toward meet- 
ing the most pressing human needs and 
the urban crisis in our Nation. 

The March 7, 1968, edition of the Cin- 
cinnati Post and Times-Star contains an 
editorial on the human renewal fund 
and I take pleasure in placing it at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

GOP Priorriry List 


Eight Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have proposed revisions in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s budget which would lead, 
they say, to a net reduction of $4 billion in 
spending. 

The “economic eight” supplied a list of 
places where they think $6.5 billion can 
safely be eliminated and they would add $2.5 
billion to programs for job-training, low- 
income housing, crime control and other 
items. 

This may or may not be the wisest list of 
spending priorities, but it is logical and it is 
a start toward the type of policy Congress 
and the Administration must adopt if they 
ever are to get out of the inflationary, red-ink 
rut in which the government has been wal- 
lowing for more than 30 years. 

It is a constructive, not merely a negative 
plan. It is an answer, of sorts at least, to all- 
out spenders who say the country can finance 
an expensive war and at the same time bor- 
row heavily for all the Great Society pro- 
grams. And to the loud peaceniks who think 
the war ought to be abandoned for home 
programs. 

The Republican eight would cut back on 
troops in Europe, freeze government employ- 
ment, slow down the supersonic 

reduce foreign arms assistance, slow down 
the space program, cut foreign aid, limit 
farm subsidies and make other reductions. 
None of these proposals would be fatal to any 
of these programs. 

Our own arithmetic tells us that even 
deeper cuts in spending will be necessary, 
plus a tax increase, to get the budget even 
near balance. And that if these things are 
not done the national debt simply will soar 
and soar, inflation. will be frightfully stimu- 
lated and the whole economy and all its peo- 
ple will be in serious trouble. 

Cong. Goodell and Robinson of New York, 
Brock of Tennessee, Cowger of Kentucky, 
Bush of Texas, Steiger of Wisconsin, Quie of 
Minnesota and Rumsfeld of Illinois at least 
have given all this careful thought. If there 
is any defect in their scheme, it principally 
is that they don’t go far enough. 

But Congress had better. 


Mayo Clinic Alumnus to Direct National 
Health Policy 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr: Speaker, the Mayo 
Clinic of Rochester, Minn., claims many 
illustrious alumni. I am pleased to note 
that another alumnus has been assigned 
a tremendous and significant responsi- 
bility in the health field. 
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Dr. Philip R. Lee, Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Scientific Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who served as a fellow in medicine at the 
Mayo Clinic during 1953-55, has been as- 
signed the responsibility to direct and to 
coordinate our overall national health 
policy and health programs. 

Dr. Lee’s ability in the health field has 
already been attested to by his role as a 
private medical practitioner, Director of 
Health Services in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. With health 
being one of the most significant social 
issues of our time, this appointment is 
most timely and needed. Dr. Lee’s past 
experience and added responsibilities will 
benefit our Nation. 


The Need for Judicial Review 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times, in a perceptive edi- 
torial today, described the need for a bill, 
now before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, to allow judicial review of certain 
Federal programs under the establish- 
ment clause of the first amendment. 

This bill is sponsored in the Senate, 
which has passed it three times, by Sen- 
ator Sam Ervin. I am the sponsor of the 
House version. 

The Times’ editorial, and my testi- 
mony of March 6, 1968, before the Judi- 
ciary subcommittee considering this bill, 
follow: 

DEFENDING First AMENDMENT 

The fact that the United States Supreme 
Court now has under consideration a plea 
to allow taxpayers to sue to block Federal 
aid to sectarian schools should not deter 
Congress from acting favorably on Senator 
Sam J. Ervin's bill to achieve similar but 
broader purposes. Defending the First 
Amendment is just as much the duty of the 
Congress as of the Supreme Court. 

Three times in the last five years Senator 
Ervin has won Senate approval for his bill, 
which would permit taxpayers’ suits to chal- 
lenge nine Federal education and antipov- 
erty laws on constitutional grounds, only 
to have it die in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee through opposition of the Chairman, 
Representative Emanuel Celler of New York 
City. 

This year Chairman Celler has ordered 
hearings for the first time, reportedly as a 
result of the intervention of President John- 
son. But it appears that the committee is 
now likely to defer action until after the 
Supreme Court hands down its ruling in a 
case argued this week in which Senator 
Ervin, appearing for seven New York tax- 
payers, asked the court to reverse, in First 
Amendment cases, its 1923 ruling that tax- 
payers lack standing to test the constitu- 
tionality of Federal laws. 

Senator Ervin was unquestionably right 
when he told the Court that the provision 
of the First Amendment forbidding Con- 
gress from establishing any religion was the 
only part of the Bill of Rights that the courts 
could not protect. As a practical matter the 
old rule, established in Frothingham v. Mel- 
lon, served to block judicial review of much 
important legislation. 
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The suit of the New York taxpayers seeks 
to block the use of Federal funds under Title 
I and Title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, for the financ- 
ing of guidance services and textbooks in re- 
ligiously operated schools. If the Supreme 
Court grants them standing the case will go 
back for trial to a three-judge court in New 
York. 

Regardless of the decision in this case, 
known as Flast v. Gardner, there is a clear 
need for enactment of the measure now be- 
fore the House. Its broader provisions would 
define what is litigable and would establish 
the necessary procedures and limitations. 
Congress must not be deterred by threats 
or pressures from fulfilling its own responsi- 
bility in a matter so basic to American lib- 
erty. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 
Mr. Chairman, for the past several years 

Congress has been engaged in a unique ex- 

periment, It has passed a number of land- 

mark laws creating broad social and 
educational programs which are noteworthy 
not only for their daring and innovation, but 
also for their response to genuine needs in 
our society. Such laws as the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Eco- 

nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Higher 

Education Act of 1963, and many others, 

have charted new grounds in striking at 

ignorance and poverty. They constitute novel 
and imaginative efforts to deal with age-old 
and ever-worsening problems which confront 
our educational and health institutions. 

Congress can be proud of the fact that it 

has devised such new, flexible, and effective 

solutions to problems which by their nature 
almost defy solution. 

I have been an ardent supporter of all of 
these programs. Furthermore, I have per- 
sonally helped to raise additional funds from 
the private sector in my district to support 
such programs as Head Start when the fed- 
eral funds were exhausted. Having worked 
very hard to help obtain what I consider to 
be vital legislation, I would not like to see 
any of these programs curtailed or ended. 

However, I think we must recognize that 
Congress is not without limitation in its 
authority to devise effective programs for 
dealing with the economic and social prob- 
lems confronting society. The Constitution 
lays down certain basic principles which can- 
not be contravened, no matter how desirable 
the end sought may be. One of these is the 
First Amendment prohibition against estab- 
lishment of religion. Since many of the pro- 
grams which Congress has set up, and, in 
particular the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, involve federal aid to 
church-related institutions, we should recog- 
nize that there is a possibility that some of 
the programs may run afoul of the establish- 
ment clause, 

The establishment clause was not born 
of any antagonism towards religion, Rather, 
it was designed to protect the freedom of 
individual citizens to worship as they choose, 
without any encroachment by the Govern- 
ment. As James Madison, one of the men 
most responsible for the enactment of the 
First Amendment, pointed out in his famous 
“Memorial and Remonstrance Against Reli- 
gious Assessments,“ Who does not see that 
the same authority which can establish 
Christianity in exclusion of all other reli- 
gion, may establish with the same ease any 
particular sect of Christians, in exclusion 
of all other sects?” He warned that “it is 
proper to take alarm at the first experiment 
on our liberties,” because “the same author- 
ity which can force a citizen to contribute 
8 pence only of his property for the support 
of any one establishment, may force him 
to conform to any other establishment in 
all cases whatsoever.” The First Amendment 
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was intended to operate as a complete “wall 
of separation” between Church and state. 

This limitation was not placed in the Bill 
of Rights for the purpose of impeding the 
proper functions of either the federal gov- 
ernment or of religion. It was placed first 
in the Bill of Rights because of the danger 
to government and to religion which inevi- 
tably results when the two are mixed. 

It is for this reason that the Supreme 
Court has stated on numerous occasions 
that it will permit no breach in that wall. 
Otherwise, as it said on one occasion, “The 
breach of neutrality that is today a trickling 
stream may all too soon become a raging 
torrent.” 

In view of the clear intent of the First 
Amendment, and the Supreme Court’s many 
pronouncements that its prohibitions must 
be rigidly adhered to, it must be conceded by 
even the most vigorous proponents of the 
recent federal aid programs—of which I num- 
ber myself as one—that there may be a con- 
stitutional question inherent in permitting 
federal assistance to church-related institu- 
tions. 

I regret to say that, frankly, the House of 
Representatives has not lived up to its re- 
sponsibilities in providing a means to resolve 
this constitutional question. The Senate has 
on three separate occasions since 1963 passed 
legislation permitting judicial review of the 
constitutionality of the federal programs in- 
volved. On all three occasions, the House of 
Representatives failed to act. 

Just last December, the Senate, in another 
attempt to provide a means to permit judi- 
cial resolution of the constitutional question, 
unanimously adopted an amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education bill 
permitting judicial review of that program. 
The House conferees insisted that the 
amendment be dropped when the bill was in 
conference, The responsibility now lies with 
this House to adopt this much-needed legis- 
lation, and it can no longer afford to avoid 
that responsibility, 5 

Why is this legislation needed? The first, 
and most important reason, is that without it 
there will be increasing uncertainty regard- 
ing the constitutionality of many congres- 
sional programs. As recent cases demon- 
strate, there already is considerable confu- 
sion regarding their constitutionality. For 
instance, the Maryland Court of Appeals re- 
cently decided that it was unconstitutional 
under the First Amendment for the state to 
grant aid to three church-related colleges; 
yet the same three colleges continue to re- 
ceive federal aid. Thus, in spite of its very 
words that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting the establishment of religion. 
We have now reached the anamolous posi- 
tion that states may not provide aid to 
church-related institutions, but the federal 
government may give such aid—simply be- 
cause the issue cannot be heard in the fed- 
eral courts. 

This ridiculous legal situation exists be- 
cause of the now notorious and much-mis- 
understood case of Frothingham v. Mellon, 
262 U.S. 447 (1923). In that case, the Supreme 
Court determined that Mrs, Frothingham 
could not enjoin the administration of a 
federal act providing funds to combat mater- 
nal and infant mortality because the plain- 
tiff “has no such interest in the subject- 
matter, nor is there any such injury inflicted 
or threatened, as will enable her to sue”. 

Many, if not most, Constitutional author- 
ities agree that the Supreme Court in Froth- 
ingham did not hold that there was an in- 
superable constitutional barrier to suits by 
federal taxpayers. Rather, most authorities 
consider that the Court at most expressed a 
policy of judicial restraint, to protect itself 
from suits by any person who pays taxes and 
who might not approve of federal legislation. 

To the extent that the Frothingham case 
expresses a policy of judicial restraint, the 
need for congressional action is even clearer, 
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For the First Amendment is the only portion 
of the Bill of Rights which is currently in- 
capable of being tested in the courts. It is 
uniquely the province of Congress to declare 
that restraint is inappropriate in this critical 
area of First Amendment freedoms. It has 
not been unusual in the past for Congress to 
provide for judicial review of certain legal 
questions arising under its legislative pro- 

Congress has often authorized suits 
by certain classes of litigants who would not 
otherwise have standing. How much more 
important is it for Congress to authorize 
these suits when so basic a constitutional 
right cannot otherwise be vindicated because 
of an old and overworked case such as Froth- 
ingnam. 

The need for legislation conferring stand- 
ing in First Amendment cases is further 
demonstrated by the fact that several suits 
have been filed in various federal courts 
challenging federal expenditures under these 
aid programs. 

One of these cases, Flast v. Gardner, is 
now pending before the Supreme Court, Al- 
though some have argued that these suits, 
and particularly the Flast case, relieve Con- 
gress of the obligation of passing legislation 
conferring standing, just the opposite is the 
case. 

In the first place, it is very possible that 
the Supreme Court may not decide the prin- 
cipal issue of standing which the Flast case 
raises. Indeed, the Justice Department has 
urged that the Court should not decide this 
issue on the grounds that the 3-judge court 
in which the case was first heard was im- 
properly convened. Furthermore, the Su- 
preme Court has shown a desire to avoid 
facing this issue on numerous occasions in 
the past. The most recent occasion was a 
Maryland case in which the Supreme Court 
denied certiorari. It may well decide to avoid 
the issue raised by the Flast case, leaving the 
responsibility once again solely with Congress. 

But even if the Supreme Court should de- 
cide that there is standing to challenge the 
congressional programs in question, there 
is still need for a congressional enactment 
defining the boundaries of such suits. H.R. 
1198 would provide for a much more orderly 
scheme of litigation. For instance, it would 
require all suits to be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This would prevent suits from being 
brought in many different jurisdictions with 
differing, and possibly conflicting and con- 
fusing results. Also, this bill only permits 
suits to be brought within 60 days after 
Official notice of the grant, This precludes 
suits from being instituted long after the 
money is expended. In the same vein, the 
bill would not allow challenges of expendi- 
tures made before the enactment of the bill, 
because of the hardship inherent in demand- 
ing repayment of large expenditures already 
made. 


H.R. 1198 contains several other safeguards 
which would not exist if the Supreme Court 
should decide that the plaintiffs in the Flast 
case have standing. For instance, it provides 
for the convening of a three-judge court, 
with direct review of its decision by the Su- 
preme Court. Further, it provides for expe- 
dited consideration of suits at all stages. To 
eliminate the possibility of a multiplicity of 
suits concerning the same Act, the bill pro- 
vides for consolidation and joinder. A pro- 
vision prohibiting the assessment of costs 
against the government will tend to lessen 
the possibility of frivolous suits. The neces- 
sary expense involved in litigation of this 
nature will further reduce the over-all num- 
ber of suits filed under the bill. 

In any case, it seems to me that whatever 
disposition the Supreme Court chooses to 
make of the Flast case, Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to act on this legislation. Hav- 
ing enacted legislation providing for far- 
Teaching programs affecting millions of 
people and billions of dollars, we must also 
provide for access to the courts by persons 
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or institutions directly affected by federal 
expenditures under this legislation. We can- 
not abdicate this responsibility on the 
chance that the Supreme Court may also act 
in this area. It is unthinkable that the re- 
ligious freedoms protected by the First 
Amendment—the first and most cherished 
of all the freedoms protected by the Bill of 
Rights—should be inhibited by a minor and 
procedural rule of law. 

We must recognize our obligation to clear 
up the confusion surrounding these pro- 
grams, regardless of our personal feelings as 
to their constitutionality or lack of consti- 
tutionality. 

Not only is it clear that Congress must act 
regardless of what the Supreme Court decides 
in Flast, but it is equally imperative that we 
must not wait for the Supreme Court. If we 
delay action pending the Court’s decision, 
it may well be too late to act thereafter. The 
Flast case is to be argued next week, and a 
decision will come at the end of the term 
at the earliest. It is quite possible that the 
Court will not announce its ruling until 
next year. In any case, during the interim 
between the decision and congressional ac- 
tion on this bill, it is likely that a number 
of suits will be filed. These cases could be 
filed in any federal court in the country. 
Limiting legislation could not affect the 
status of these suits and we may possibly 
find the courts giving conflicting and con- 
fusing opinions, The disruptive effect on the 
administration of these billion dollar pro- 
grams caused by unlimited and uncontrolled 
litigation, even for one year, can easily be 
avoided if we do not shirk our duty. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing, I would like 
to lay to rest one argument which has been 
raised ever since this legislation was first 
proposed five years ago. This is the claim that 
judicial review legislation will result in a 
flood of litigation in the courts. In answer 
to this claim, I would like to say several 
things: 

First, if we must choose between enforc- 
ing the First Amendment and a few more 
cases in the federal courts I believe that we 
should choose the former. 

But beyond this, I must say that in my 
judgment the “multitude of suits” argu- 
ment is frivolous. Almost every state in the 
Union permits taxpayer-citizen suits. The 
most notable exception is my own State of 
New York, and even in that state, the city 
of New York permits such suits. Yet, there is 
not a shred of evidence that any of these 
state courts have been overburdened by a 
“flood of litigation.” This argument is so 
empty of merit that I am surprised that op- 
ponents are reduced to the embarrassing 
position of having to use it. 

Finally, as I have previously pointed out, 
the legislation which I have proposed con- 
tains several provisions which are safeguards 
against any possible “flood of litigation.” 
Among them are the prohibition against the 
assessment of costs against the United States, 
the provision placing exclusive venue in the 
District of Columbia, the provision permit- 
ting consolidation of suits, and the provi- 
sion limiting the time within which such 
suits can be brought to 60 days after official 
notice of expenditure of money. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, there is no con- 
stitutional or policy reason for not acting 
favorably on this legislation. The bill, both 
as H.R. 1198, which I have introduced, and 
S. 3, which has passed the Senate, has been 
subjected to the closest of scrutiny by legal 
and constitutional experts. It has been 
drafted, redrafted, and refined. I hope that 
this subcommittee will act promptly and fav- 
orably on the legislation, and that it will rec- 
ommend passage at the earliest possible time. 

Only with the enactment of this legislation 
can Congress be certain that one of the most 
fundamental freedoms in the Constitution 
we are sworn to uphold and defend, has prac- 
tical meaning. I sincerely believe that by af- 
fording the means for judicial resolution of 
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important church-state issues, emotion- 
packed arguments can be taken out of the 
communities and out of the political arena 
where they cause so much division, and 
placed in the calm and rational atmosphere 
of the courts. By enacting the legislation, 
Congress can indeed be proud of the part 
it has played, not only by enacting these 
great federal programs, but also by helping 
to resolve any controversy that has developed 
over them. 


Reorganization Plan To Merge the Bureau 
of Drug Abuse Control and the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Transfer Them to the 
Justice Department 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the proposed reorganiza- 
tion submitted by the President and am 
cosponsoring with my distinguished col- 
league from the Government Operations 
Committee, the Honorable Jack EDWARDS, 
a resolution of disapproval. We are also 
introducing, however, an alternative to 
the President’s proposal which we feel 
saves what is good and eliminates that 
which is bad in the President’s plan. 

My position on this is relatively un- 
complicated: I favor the merger of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of 
Drug Abuse Control into one Bureau, but 
feel that logically the new Bureau should 
either be transferred into the Treasury 
Department, in which the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics is now located, or in the Food and 
Drug Administration, in which the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control is located, 
but not into the Justice Department. 

Today, I would like to limit my remarks 
to a brief explanation of why I oppose 
the administration proposal and will 
leave to a later date a fuller explanation 
of the alternative offered by Mr. EDWARDS 
and myself—the transfer of the merged 
Bureaus of the Treasury Department. 

Reorganizations should be made only 
if they will promote economy, efficiency, 
and effectiveness. They are otherwise 
disruptive. I believe merger would pro- 
duce all three benefits, but that transfer 
to Justice would put the beneficial re- 
sults of merger in doubt. Put another 
way, I see no benefits from transferring 
to Justice which do not result from the 
merger alone; and I do see some draw- 
backs to the transfer to Justice. 

Drug enforcement is an indivisible op- 
eration. Basically the same elements of 
society are involved and they use the 
same practices. Enforcement requires the 
same types of laboratory facilities. Re- 
ports of the two Bureaus substantiate 
that fragmentation of drug enforce- 
ment is detrimental. Often the agents 
confront in their investigations the illicit 
activities which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the other Bureau and are unable 
to respond. Most recently, this situation 
has been prevalent in marihuana and 
LSD investigations. The Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, responsible for the enforcement 
of our marihuana laws, frequently en- 
counters abuses of the laws regulating 
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LSD which are under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control. 

It would promote efficiency, economy, 
and effectiveness to combine these two 
drug enforcement operations. They con- 
front the same practices, methods, and 
participants; they use the same basic 
methods of operation; they both need 
similar scientific laboratories; and they 
both rely on relations with the local au- 
thorities in foreign governments. 

But what is to be gained from trans- 
fer to Justice? The rationale is that Jus- 
tice is our primary criminal enforcement 
agency and all such efforts should be in 
one agency to promote efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness. Further, the President argues 
that transfer would further our efforts 
against organized crime. 

Considering that criminal enforce- 
ment is carried on by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, the Bureau of Customs, the 
Secret Service, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Post Office Department and 
others, I would raise some question that 
Justice is the primary enforcement arm. 
But more importantly, I am concerned 
that transfer to Justice would neither 
further our efforts against organized 
crime nor promote efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 

I would offer that progress will be made 
in the fight against organized crime by 
attacking it from many angles and that 
something can be lost by centralized con- 
trol of the whole attack. If every effort 
against organized crime were in one 
agency, the effort against drug abuse 
might be neglected in favor of the fight 
against organized crime. A single bureau 
in Justice, dominated by that Depart- 
ment’s prevalent concern with “orga- 
nized crime,” might ignore some leads 
which at first glance indicate only a 
minor drug violation and have no con- 
nection with organized crime. But these 
very tips might lead to a relation with an 
organized crime syndicate. We must re- 
member that efficiency comes not only 
a mergers, but also from competi- 

on. 

The fight against organized crime 
might be an example where the old adage 
that the sum of all the parts is equal to 
the whole proves false. The sum of sev- 
eral separate efforts against organized 
crime may be greater than the results 
achieved by a single attack centered in 
Justice. I feel the fight against orga- 
nized crime will be as effective, if not 
more so, without the transfer to the Jus- 
tice Department. And certainly the fight 
against drug abuse will be more effective 
if this fight is carried on outside of the 
Justice Department. 

As to the efficiency of all enforcement 
agencies being in the Justice Depart- 
ment, I would ask, Is it generally wise to 
put all criminal enforcement in one de- 
partment, especially since some other de- 
partments have been equally successful, 
if not more so, in enforcement? What 
would happen if the head of that single 
enforcement agency were lax in criminal 
enforcement or if he were, conversely, 
overzealous and abused his power? 

Excellent coordination now exists be- 
tween the drug abuse bureaus and the 
organized crime section of the Justice 
Department. I question that the burden 
of proof has been met in indicating effi- 
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ciencies that will result from the trans- 
fer, Either the Treasury Department or 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
more experienced with the problem of 
drug enforcement. For years, the Bureau 
of Narcotics has been operating success- 
fully in Treasury. The Bureau of Drug 
Abuse Control, still a relative newcomer, 
is more logically in the Food and Drug 
Administration, which deals with drugs 
generally, than in the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

I would also like to add some very 
specific dangers which I fear if drug 
enforcement is transferred to Justice. 

First, the drug enforcement bureaus, 
particularly the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control, presently maintain accountabil- 
ity studies of the drug firms involved in 
the legitimate production of drugs. Pre- 
sumably, these functions of business 
oversight will be transferred to Justice 
with the merged drug bureau. In the 
past, the Justice Department has occa- 
sionally used its powers over the anti- 
trust laws to pressure business; and I 
question the wisdom of augmenting its 
departmental power. 

Second, the philosophies of operation 
of the drug bureaus are radically differ- 
ent from those of the FBI, the principal 
investigatory branch of Justice. The FBI 
relies on informers, the drug enforce- 
ment people on undercover agents. While 
the drug bureau would not be under the 
FBI, I believe the FBI would influence 
the procedures of the drug enforcement 
people which have been remarkably 
effective. 

The philosophy of the two Depart- 
ments on wiretapping is also divergent. 
The Attorney General has continually 
discounted the effectiveness of even care- 
fully restricted wiretapping and has pre- 
vented its use in Justice. The Bureau of 
Narcotics uses wiretapping very effec- 
tively. I should add that a recent Su- 
preme Court decision has upheld the con- 
stitutionality of carefully regulated wire- 
tapping. 

Third, the Bureau of Narcotics and the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control have very 
close and successful relations with State 
and local authorities, partly because they 
have been willing to share in any compli- 
mentary publicity. The FBI is not known 
for this trait. 

Since much of the illicit traffic in drugs 
originates abroad, the merged bureau 
should be left in the Treasury Depart- 
ment which has many foreign contacts 
which the Bureau of Narcotics has al- 
ready used so effectively. Not only does 
the Justice Department operate primar- 
ily internally, but the Justice Depart- 
ment might be unable to establish for- 
eign contacts because its reputation 
abroad as predominantly anti-Commu- 
nist could cause concern among foreign 
governments who would be afraid of left- 
ist reactions at home if the Department 
operated freely in their country. 

I believe that the two drug bureaus 
should be merged but that this merger 
can be effected by moving either the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics to the Food and Drug 
Administration or the Bureau of Drug 
Abuse Control to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Not only does this alternative to 
the President’s proposal prevent totally 
disrupting both bureaus by a move, but 
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in my opinion is the most economical, 
efficient, and effective approach. 


Insurance or Assurance? 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the executive board of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America passed a reso- 
lution urging a wide-scale investigation 
of the practices of the automobile insur- 
ance industry. The executive board also 
recommended a possible alternative to 
existing practices, and I commend their 
statement to the consideration of my 
colleagues in the House: 


EXECUTIVE BOARD STATEMENT: INSURANCE 
OR ASSURANCE? 


The advent of the automobile has been 
an important source of social progress. In 
our lifetime it has become an almost in- 
dispensable mode of transportation, enabl- 
ing millions of Americans to enjoy the 
benefits of suburban living by commuting 
to and from. 

Unfortunately this progress has exacted 
its price. The most noticeable cost of course 
is the astronomical accidental death and 
injury rate on the nation’s highways. It 
is estimated that over 50,000 people have 
died on America’s highways in 1967. We also 
face tremendous problems in the areas of 
traffic safety, air pollution, and highway 
congestion, The solution obviously is not to 
ban automobiles, but to more closely regu- 
late the industries associated with the man- 
ufacture and insurance of automobiles. 

Recently much attention has been given 
to the inequities practiced in the automo- 
bile insurance industries. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee has been conducting a 
study of automobile insurance since the 
early part of 1967, due to what Senator 
Warren G. uson has called a “ground 
swell of public opinion.” 

One proposal to alleviate many of the 
problems in the automobile insurance in- 
dustry which has received widespread pub- 
licity, proposes to pay auto insurance claims 
the way health and accident claims are 
paid—without regard to fault. This scheme 
of insurance seeks to remedy the evils of 
inadequacy, delay, injustice, waste, and cor- 
ruption in the present system of handling 
claims of traffic victims. 

Those who have suffered injuries in auto- 
mobilies know that prompt payment of com- 
pensation is rare, and that the gap between 
loss and compensation is vast, In general, 
the injured person must seek compensation 
from the other driver’s insurance company 
and not from his own company. The system 
of justice, under which our nation has ex- 
isted from its earliest days, requires that 
when a man is injured and seeks recovery 
for his injuries from another, he must prove 
the other person guilty of negligence, he 
(the claimant) free from contributory 
negligence, and the injuries caused by the 
defendant. Accordingly, if he proves these 
three essential elements he is entitled to 
recover for all medical expenses (without any 
deductions), his loss of earning capacity 
(without any deductions), and for all his 
pain and suffering (without any deductions). 
If this theory were faithfully administered, 
most traffic victims would go uncompensated. 
Happily, this is not the case. Insurance com- 
panies are ever mindful of the cost of litiga- 
tion and fearful of the jury verdict that 
disregards the judge’s instructions on fault, 
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and awards something anyway. Thus, the 
insurance companies settle with a very high 
percentage of the traffic victims who make 
claims—estimated to be as high as 85 per- 
cent, 

Prompt payment is rare. According to a 
study published in 1966 the flood of auto- 
mobile accident trials has produced an aver- 
age delay of 31.1 months for personal injury 
trials in metropolitan areas. The longest 
average delay was 69.5 months in Chicago, 
followed by periods ranging downward from 
51.5 to 46.8 months in Westchester, Kings, 
Suffolk and Queens Counties in New York 
State and 50.8 months in Philadelphia. These 
delays pile up while the parties and their 
lawyers bicker about who was at fault, and 
what lump sum damages they suppose a jury 
would allow if the case were tried. 

The long delays, characteristic of this sys- 
tem, produce a cruel injustice that strikes 
harder as injuries are more severe. A hard 
bargaining insurance company can buy the 
claim of such a person with a penurious 
settlement offer that capitalizes on his press- 
ing needs in face of a long wait for trial. 
A recent study of traffic accidents in Michi- 
gan indicates that a man who has a severe 
injury is likely to settle for it quickly only 
if he settles for a relatively small amount. 
This harsh treatment of the disabled bread- 
winners and their families is only one phase 
of a pattern of unfair allocation of the total 
pool of insurance money available from in- 
surance premiums, The present system, while 
awarding far too little, or sometimes noth- 
ing to some victims makes generous and 
even unreasonable awards to others. 

Accordingly the Communications Workers 
of America urges the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee and the House Judiciary Committee 
to consider the ramifications of the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan which postulates; the devel- 
opment of an entirely new form of automo- 
bile insurance. This form of insurance would 
be an extension of the idea of the medical 
payments coverage—a supplemental coverage 
one can buy in an automobile policy today. 
The medical payments coverage should reim- 
burse actual medical expenses up to a stated 
limit, regardless of who was at fault in the 
accident, The insurance would do the same 
for all out-of-pocket loss—wage loss for ex- 
ample as well as medical expense—up to a 
limit of perhaps $10,000 per person. 

As in the case of medical payments cover- 
age, one would buy this coverage for himself 
and his family and guests; and he would 
make his claim and recover his benefits from 
his own insurance company. The insurance 
company would be required to pay month- 
by-month as doctor bills, hospital bills, and 
lost wages occurred, rather than delaying as 
under the present system until the injured 
persons and the company could agree on a 
lump sum, or have their disagreement re- 
solved in long-delayed trials. 

This form of insurance should be coupled 
with a new law to do away with claims based 
on negligence, unless the damages were high- 
er than $5,000 for pain and suffering or $10,- 
000 for all other items such as medical ex- 
pense and wage loss. This would mean that 
all but a very small percentage of the claims 
for injuries in automobile accidents would 
be handled entirely under the new system. 
The wasteful expense of bickering over 
fault—with all the cost of the time of in- 
vestigation, lawyers, and the courts—would 
be eliminated, except in the few cases in 
which injuries were very severe. 

A result of this system would be to sharply 
reduce the overhead of the present system. 
Naturally this greater efficiency would help 
to reduce insurance costs. Also, eliminating 
the arguments and multitude of small cases 
that now occur over fault, lump sum awards, 
and damages for pain and suffering would 
remove the chief occasions and opportuni- 
ties for fraud and exaggeration in the pres- 
ent system. No one should expect that this 
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would eradicate fraud completely, but at 
least fraud would be substantially reduced 
and, besides being a good thing in itself, this 
would tend to reduce the high cost of in- 
surance, 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Annual Con- 
gressional Dinner 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars annual congres- 
sional dinner hosted this year by my 
beloved and esteemed friend, the present 
National Commander in Chief Joseph 
A. Scerra of that great organization, was 
conducted on March 12, 1968, in the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, D.C, 

I have attended many functions of 
this kind, but I have never witnessed 
such a thrilling, outstanding and dra- 
matic program as this one. 

The program was a smash hit from 
the start. Commander Scerra was at his 
best, and time and time again he aroused 
the audience to a very high pitch of en- 
thusiasm with his eloquent remarks. 

The master of ceremonies and all 
those who participated in the program 
were superb. Veterans of Vietnam were 
overwhelmed with acclaim and gratitude. 

Our great friend, Hon. RICHARD B, RUS- 
SELL, outstanding, able, distinguished 
Senator from the great State of Georgia, 
received the VFW Congressional Award 
of the year, and had an inspiring ad- 
dress as usual and received a very warm 
enthusiastic reception. 

The climax of the evening was the un- 
expected appearance of President John- 
son who, notwithstanding his very com- 
pelling schedule, took time out to pay his 
tribute to Commander Scerra and to 
Senator RussgLL and the officers and 
members of the VFW and the overflow 
crowd in attendance. 

The very appearance of the President 
was greeted by uproarious applause. 
Everyone came to their feet and joined 
in the tumult of appreciation and great 
tribute of respect and affection for our 
national leader. 

The President did not disappoint. He 
made a very timely, exceptionally well- 
received talk to the gathering and was 
interrupted many times by rising salutes 
of applause and enthusiasm by the en- 
tire audience. His speech produced tre- 
mendous acclaim and his presence was 
loudly hailed by a most appreciative 
overflow audience. 

I think this occasion was one of the 
finest that I have ever been privileged to 
attend, and I want to congratulate our 
very distinguished friend, National 
Commander Scerra, and his staff, and all 
of the good folks of VFW, upon the oc- 
casion and convey to them all my warm 
appreciation for the high privilege of 
being with them, for their inspiring hos- 
pitality, and the program that I have sel- 
dom, if ever, seen exceeded in sheer en- 
thusiasm and dramatic response in all 
my years of public life. 
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Commander Scerra is making a tre- 
mendous record as national commander 
of VFW. He commands great respect 
wherever he goes, and his speeches are 
timely, effective, and eloquent. He draws 
strength from his important role, and 
demonstrates the type of Bunker Hill 
patriotism we need in this kind of world 
today, if we are to solve the national and 
international problems that currently 
challenge us in so many ways. 

The leadership which Commander 
Scerra is giving to this great patriotic 
organization at this time is reflected 
many times over in the response he re- 
ceives wherever he appears, not only 
for his burning patriotism, but for his 
commonsense approach to the great 
questions of the hour, and his down-to- 
earth attitude and his stirring words of 
inspiration. 

I am certainly very proud of this great 
friend and constitutent of mine from 
Gardner, Mass., in my district, Comdr. 
Joe Scerra, who serves in the best tradi- 
tions of the Nation, and I know he will 
continue to do so in the future. 

Joe Scerra admirably and courageously 
stands for VFW’s objectives which are 
of such great importance to the coun- 
try in this time of crisis. They are as 
follows: 

The objects of this association are fra- 
ternal, patriotic, historical, and educa- 
tional; to preserve and strengthen com- 
radeship among its members; to assist 
worthy comrades; to perpetuate the 
memory and history of our dead, and to 
assist their widows and orphans; to 
maintain true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
and fidelity to its Constitution and laws; 
to foster true patriotism; to maintain 
and extend the institutions of American 
freedom; and to preserve and defend the 
United States from all her enemies, 
whomsoever. 


AHEPA Congressional Banquet 
HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to remind my distinguished colleagues of 
the congressional banquet being given in 
honor of the 90th Congress of the United 
States, to be held on Monday, March 18 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. Recep- 
tion at 6:30 p.m.; dinner at 8 p.m. 

The congressional banquet is the 
AHEPA’s—American Hellenic Education- 
al Progressive Association—way of show- 
ing its appreciation and gratitude to the 
Members of Congress. Members of the 
Order of AHEPA from throughout the 
United States are coming to Washington 
to host their congressional Representa- 
tives in Congress at this event. 

Supreme president of the AHEPA, Mr. 
Andrew Fasseas, and the congressional 
banquet chairman, Supreme Secretary 
Alfred G. Vonetes, cordially invite all the 
Members of Congress to attend as hon- 
ored guests of the AHEPA. 
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I would like to encourage all Members 
of Congress to attend the banquet spon- 
sored by this outstanding American- 
Greek organization, which has estab- 
lished, over the years, an enviable record 
of good citizenship and public service. 


Secretary Boyd Proposes Solution for 
Spectrum Allocation Problems 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s communications problems which 
has received increasing attention of late 
is that of spectrum allocation. 

Police departments, fire departments 
and users of land mobile radio are suffer- 
ing from overcongestion of that portion 
of the radio spectrum assigned to them. 
In recent months, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that additional spectrum 
must be made available for these pur- 
poses, 

On the other hand, commercial broad- 
casters appear adamant that the spec- 
trum presently assigned to them must 
not be used for this purpose. 

In a recent address to the Electronics 
Industries Association, the Honorable 
Alan S. Boyd, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, offered a provocative and far-reach- 
ing solution to a substantial portion of 
this problem. Because of the seminal 
nature of the Secretary’s proposal, I 
know that it will be of great interest to 
my colleagues. 

I, therefore, under consent, place the 
text of Secretary Boyd’s address in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks: 

REMARKS BY ALAN S. BOYD, SECRETARY OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
AT THE GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY DINNER OF 
THE ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
WasHINGTON, D.C., Marcu, 6, 1968 
I must confess I was puzzled at first by 

the invitation to speak tonight. It seemed 

more a job for Defense than Transportation. 

Finally, I realized what had happened—Mr, 

McNamara has resigned and Mr. Clifford 

wasn't accepting speaking invitations yet. 

But I am glad it worked out this way. It 
gives me a chance to remind you that the 
Defense Department isn't the only govern- 
ment agency interested in the black boxes 
you people produce—not by a long shot. 

There was a time when we sent out ships 
and never heard from them until, if they were 
fortunate, they returned to port. 

There was a time when aviators were in- 
deed “lone eagles.” 

There was a time when motor vehicle traffic 
was so sparse that there was no need for 
congestion control devices. But those days 
are gone forever. 

Transportation’s dependence on communi- 
cations—usually electronic communica- 
tlons—grows every day. 

I should begin, I suppose, with a word 
about the Department. When you held your 
last Electronic Industries Association Gov- 
ernment-Industry dinner here a year ago, 
there was no such thing as a United States 
Department of Transportation. We will not 
celebrate our first birthday until next month. 

I don’t know just what sort of birthday 
celebration we're going to have. There are 
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already some people who can’t wait to wish 
us many happy returns—as long as happy 
returns mean we will go back where we 
came from. 

But we believe we have made some progress 
toward our primary goal—an effort to co- 
ordinate the transportation policy of the 
United States government. 

The Department of Transportation is much 
more than a collection of Federal transporta- 
tion organizations—the Federal Aviation 
Administration, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the Coast Guard, the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, and the 
National Transportation Safety Board... 
although it is that, too. 

Actually, our Department represents the 
first national commitment to forming a total 
system that will move people and goods 
safely, swiftly and economically from one 
place to another. 

In a sense, what we're trying to do is help 
the nation break some old habits—especially 
the habit of thinking of transportation too 
much in terms of vehicles and too little in 
terms of getting people or things from one 
place to another. The transportation indus- 
try is a service industry. 

To the individual traveler or the individual 
shipper, the question of whether he uses a 
car or a truck or a bus or train or ship is far 
less important than the question of how 
whatever he chooses will serve him. 

We might also include a telephone or a 
radio in that list of vehicles, if you're will- 
ing—as I am—to think of communications 
as being essentially the transportation of 
information. 

Despite our youth, we in the Department 
have learned rather quickly some of the ways 
of getting along in Washington. We've learned 
how to meet people by saying: “How do you 
do. Will you help us?” 

I propose tonight, therefore, to call upon 
the electronics industry to help us solve some 
transportation problems. 

Electronics and telecommunications can 
do two important things for transportation. 
They can facilitate transportation in a va- 
riety of ways, and they can become in some 
situations a substitute for transportation as 
we usually think of it—a substitute for the 
physical movement of some people and some 
things. 

We're already utilizing the substitution 
idea in our daily living. 

When your wife telephones a store to see 
if it has an item in stock, or to place an 
order, she is substituting telecommunica- 
tions for transportation. She saves a trip, and 
we have one less automobile on the road to 
worry about. 

We might eliminate the rush-hour problem 
in a city such as Washington if we carried 
the substitution idea far enough. 

Every office worker would have at his home 
a picture telephone; a few sets of buttons to 
connect him with the office equipment; a 
special screen for viewing documents at far- 
away libraries and information centers, and 
a fascimile machine to reproduce those docu- 
ments he'd like to keep. There would be no 
need to go to the office. 

Of course, it might mean putting a vend- 
ing machine in every block so they would 
have some place to go for a coffee break, and 
I think I really find the idea more intriguing 
than appealing. 

Someone has said that one of the great 
drawbacks of the American Presidency is the 
fact that the occupant of that office is ex- 
pected to work at home. 

It will be a long time before every subur- 
ban home includes a fully equipped, execu- 
tive-type communications terminal, But 
electronic substitutes for transportation can 
help us solve some of the problems of high- 
way, railway and airway crowding. 

It is interesting to speculate about what 
percentage of our transportation resources 
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is devoted to moving the paper which we use 
in business and private life. I was told re- 
cently that the Post Office Department alone 
operates some 55,000 vehicles. The electronic 
potential for helping us avoid being buried 
alive in self-addressed return envelopes is 
great. And I also see some human value in 
allowing the weary businessman to use elec- 
tronic substitutes to avoid a grueling trip to 
attend a one-hour conference. 

We learned long ago what electronics can 
do to help facilitate transportation, Imagine 
where we would be if there were no traffic 
lights. 

At the same time, however, I believe the 
transportation business has been slow to take 
advantage of much of the technology which 
the electronics industry has to offer, This is 
more our fault than yours. 

Too often, we failed to systematize our 
effort and assign priorities, 

In a word, we didn’t tell you what we 
needed. In that context, Id like to describe 
for you some of the planning that has been 
going on recently in the Federal Highway 
Administration. 

The traffic light I mentioned is a major 
element in highway safety and traffic control, 
but when you measure it against other elec- 
tronic equipment of today, it is a very primi- 
tive device. 

We are quite aware that the electronics 
industry can make many new and far more 
sophisticated contributions to safety and 
efficiency on our highways. One problem has 
been that we have approached our needs on a 
piecemeal basis. 

We've asked for a device or an idea to 
solve one little problem over here or another 
little problem over there when what we 
really needed to do was look at the entire 
system, and assign priorities, and fit our 
capabilities to a cohesive whole. 

Our approach has been fragmented. But 
we are determined to put an end to that. 
We have resolved to start looking at the 
problems of transportation and telecommu- 
nications as systems problems. 

In the Federal Highway Administration, 
we are now beginning to identify basic re- 
search and development requirements. For 
example, one of our basic requirements is the 
development of a system or a set of devices 
which will allow communications with in- 
dividual drivers. 

This system will provide route guidance, 
information on traffic conditions and other 
motorist aids. How can we best tell the driver 
of an automobile which way he needs to turn 
to reach his destination most efficiently? And 
how can we do so at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with public safety? 

Once we identify a requirement, and once 
we assign a priority to the requirement, all 
kinds of ideas will come to mind, You in the 
electronics industry will provide a list of 
possible answers. We in the Department of 
Transportation will be able to assess your 
proposals within the framework of a func- 
tioning system. 

Under a heading such as route guidance, 
we might include several subsidiary require- 
ments—the ability to communicate infor- 
mation to the driver (for example, through 
an announcement over his radio speaker); 
the ability to measure traffic and compare 
alternative routes automatically; the ability 
to take account, automatically, of special 
conditions such as fog or accidents. 

Automated, electronic route guidance sys- 
tems may not be too far in the future. Some 
of the elements of such a system can be 
placed rapidly into our existing highway 
environment. 

At the same time, we need to be planning 
for the future—not just by letting our imag- 
inations run wild, but with a constant aware- 
ness that the systems which we devise, for 
the most part, will have to be compatible 
with the highways we've already built. 
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Otherwise, those systems will be of no real 
value. 

It’s exciting to talk about installing an 
automatic pilot in the family car. 

It’s exciting to talk about the potential 
for linear induction motors as power units 
for commuter trains. 

It’s exciting to talk about the possibility 
of equipping our cities with little cars that 
would speed passengers from place to place 
on electrified roadways, never colliding and 
never encountering traffic jams. 

We—or rather, you—have the technology 
to build such things. Robert A. Charpie, 
President of the Electronics Division of Union 
Carbide, said recently, “With the proper en- 
vironment, we can haul off and invent and 
design anything we want.” 

The key word, of course, is environment 
and a substantial part of that environment 
is financial. Not every state is able even now 
to afford enough of the old-fashioned, non- 
electric highway mileage it needs. And so 
when we ask for new inventions and designs, 
we are talking—for the present at least— 
about ways to use more efficiently the road- 
ways we already have, not about ways to 
replace them. Where streets and highways 
are concerned, maximum utilization is a 
basic requirement, We need your ideas about 
how to achieve that. 

We recognize in the Department of Trans- 
portation that, as businessmen, you cannot 
justify the continual designing and redesign- 
ing of systems and devices that may or may 
not sell; that may or may not fit the schemes 
of the highway planners. It is up to us in 
government—in Washington, in the states 
and in the cities—to set standards and de- 
fine goals—to tell you what we need. 

Anyone who sets out to talk about the 
relationship between electronics and trans- 
portation does so at the risk of sounding 
like a page out of a science fiction magazine. 
The capabilities of the electronics industry 
have progressed so far during the last few 
years that I'll grant you the risk isn't as 
great as it once was.” 

Yet it hasn’t disappeared, either. 

In the Department of Transportation, we 
are reminded every day that not every prob- 
lem can be solved with technology. Even 
problems that are caused by technology 
can’t always be solved by technicians. 

Congestion of the radio frequency spec- 
trum is a good example. 

One of the areas we chose for intensive 
study when the Department was formed was 
communication—and for good reason. The 
only thing more essential to a smoothly- 
operated transportation system is the wheel. 

As often as not, if you have good communi- 
cation you don’t have to move. And if you 
don't have good communications, you can't 
move anyway. It is essential to police work, to 
fire departments, to taxicabs, ambulances 
and emergency highway service. 

It is the heart of air traffic control, And it 
will become even more important as we de- 
velop high-speed trains and move toward di- 
rect communication with the motorists on 
the highway. 

It didn’t take us long to realize that it is 
foolish to speculate about new ways to use 
the radio spectrum—and particularly the 
land-mobile bands—when the old ways we 
use it have already jammed parts of it be- 
yond capacity in some geographical areas. 

In large urban areas, the land-mobile bands 
are so polluted and there has been compul- 
sory frequency sharing for so long that a 
service that once promised much is increas- 
ingly hard-pressed to deliver anything. 

In New York City, for example, in the busi- 
ness service band an average of 47 licensees 
with a total of more than 400 mobile units 
are trying to use each radio channel. 

In a new effort to deal with the problem, 
the Federal Communications Commission last 
month doubled the number of assignable 
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channels in the 450-to-470 megahertz band. 
It has helped. 

But the fantastic growth of land-mobile 
radio makes it obvious that these newly 
opened channels will be snapped up fast. In 
1950, there were about 180,000 land-mobile 
radio transmitters in the United States. By 
June of last year there were about 2.5 mil- 
lion. And that doesn’t include the millions 
of units that operate on citizen band. The 
most conservative estimates forecast even 
more specular growth of that demand in 
the future. 

There have been many suggestions for deal- 
ing with the problem. And it shouldn’t sur- 
prise you that our study has produced one 
more—an idea I'd like to outline for you 

t. 

At the outset, you find a feast-and-famine 
situation confronting land-mobile users. 
There is, at the same time, both congestion 
and total silence. In the Los Angeles area, for 
example, 40 percent of the spectrum space 
which would support land-mobile service lies 
fallow. That is true in some degree or another 
in other large.cities. 

The reason is that parts of the spectrum 
are allocated for future use largely by tele- 
vision and to some extent by government 
agencies and others. As a result, there is no 
provision for interim use of these channels 
by others. 

The setting aside of channels is both proper 
and necessary—especially in view of predicted 
demand in the future. But the first question 
my staff raised in its investigation was 
whether reservation for future use of one 
service must automatically foreclose present 
use by another. Is there not some middle- 
ground? Is there—they asked—no way to 
open these channels to use now and still 
make sure they are available when they are 
needed in the future? 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has experimented with the same notion. It 
has granted waivers of primary allocations to 
meet policy and public-safety requirements. 
In New York City, the police were given per- 
mission to use certain frequencies generally 
reserved for forestry purposes on the sound 
premise that timber is not a major industry 
in Manhattan. 

But so far, there has been only one attempt 
to open such channels for commercial use— 
and it didn't work. 

A few years ago, the FCC authorized sec- 
ondary use in California on an experimental 
basis, but there were few takers. And for good 
reason, There is a real element of risk in 
utilizing spectrum on a secondary, or suffer- 
ance, basis. It can be taken away any time 
the primary claimant decides he needs it, 

It is small wonder that you find few people 
willing to invest in equipment or sign con- 
tracts that obligate them to provide a service 
under those circumstances. And it is this 
element of uncertainty that has so far 
blocked efforts to solve the problem. 

Should secondary use be permitted 
throughout the country, we think we have 
a plan that would eliminate that risk and 
still protect the rights of the primary user. 

The key to the plan is the fact that the 
user doesn’t really care what frequency he 
has so long as his calls are getting through 
at reasonable cost. That being the case, it 
seems to us the answer is a pool of all unused 
frequencies, 

A subscriber would sign up, not for a 
particular frequency, but for a service, If 
a primary user claimed the frequency the 
subscriber happened to be using at the time, 
he would simply be shifted to another fre- 
quency. 

There are several ways this could be ac- 
complished. 

One approach would be to form com- 
panies that would lease radio equipment. In 
any given geographic area, a leasing com- 
pany would ascertain which frequencies re- 
mained unused. 
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If a taxi operator decided to use radio 
service, he would call a leasing company 
and the equipment would be installed and 
tuned to an unused channel. 

Of course, the secondary user could be 
permitted to own his own equipment. In 
some instances he might find that more 
desirable than leasing. 

If a principal assignee for the frequency 
should exercise his right to the frequency, 
the leasing company would simply select 
another unused frequency for its client. An 
equipment modification or perhaps an ac- 
tual exchange of equipment might be re- 
quired. But in most instances, the inter- 
ruption of service for the user would be 
brief and virtually painless. 

The engineers tell me that one unused 
television channel would support 240 mobile 
radio channels. While that channel remains 
unused for television, why can’t it be de- 
voted to another worthwhile use? 

The system would require cooperative ar- 
rangements among leasing companies in 
various geographic areas, so that equipment 
no longer suited for secondary use in one 
area could be traded off to an area where 
it would be usable. This of course, will chal- 
lenge you as manufacturers to design and 
build equipment with this sort of flexibility 
in mind; both as to type of use and geo- 
graphic location. Ultimately, the system 
would require significant improvement of 
our recordkeeping on frequency usage; but 
the system could be started with the records 
which already exist. 

To cover all of the broad spectrum range 
I mentioned, new land-mobile equipment 
would have to be designed and built. This 
would take time. 

But what of right now? 

Let’s use Los Angeles, again, as an example. 
The frequency management people in the 
Federal Aviation Administration tell me that 
in the Los Angeles area, at least 450 chan- 
nels for which shelf hardware is immedi- 
ately available are lying dormant today. 

Minor modifications of existing hardware 
could make another 300 quiet channels usa- 
ble within six months. So, in less than a 
year, there could be a 40 percent increase in 
land-mobile communications capability in 
that city which is cited by many as having 
the most critical frequency shortage. In 
time, that capability might be increased 
more than eight-fold. 

The beauty of the secondary-user plan is 
that it would permit the use of a valuable 
resource to the fuller advantage of everyone 
without disturbing the existing primary- 
allocation formulas in any way. It would pro- 
vide immediate relief, It would permit revi- 
sion of the basic primary-allocation system 
if, at a later time, that should become 
feasible. 

We do not offer this as a permanent solu- 
tion to the land-mobile problem. The ex- 
perience of the transportation industry is 
that it’s hard to find permanent solutions to 
anything. But we think it would serve until 
something better could be devised. The fre- 
quency spectrum is an unusual resource. It 
is limited in one sense, but it is valuable 
only when it is utilized. You don't wear out 
a frequency assignment by using it. 

Every day, transportation’s dependence on 
communications—usually electronic com- 
munications—grows larger. Not only does 
transportation need communications to do 
the job of transporting people and material 
more effectively and with greater safety. 
Transportation needs communications also 
as a reasonable alternative. 

Traffic jams in communications will con- 
tribute to traffic jams in transportation—and 
vice versa. Solutions must be found for both. 

We will do what we can about our part. 
We look forward to working with you on 
yours. 

Thank you. 
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Hawaii Tourist Industry Explodes Upward 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
value of statehood to Hawaii can be best 
seen, perhaps, in the economic growth of 
the island State, particularly with ref- 
erence to its exploding tourist industry. 

The million-visitor year was first pro- 
jected by experts for 1970, but became a 
reality 3 years earlier last December 28, 
when a Kansas housewife and her family 
of four arrived in Honolulu to be given 
a special welcome to celebrate the note- 
worthy event. 

Visitor projections for the next 5 years 
are being revised upward. The Bank of 
Hawaii has estimated almost 1.2 million 
visitors to the island State this year, and 
the long-range outlook is for expansion 
in the tourist industry to at least 2% 
million visitors by 1975. 

An excellent article by Corinne Opsahl, 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, makes men- 
tion of what Hawaii is doing to accom- 
modate the increasing number of visitors 
who are coming to enjoy the unique en- 
chantment of the Aloha State. 

The article reports that nearly 4,500 
hotel rooms now under construction will 
be put into service this year. Other major 
hotel projects are also underway in 
Waikiki as well as on the sister islands. 
On the drawing boards are a 1,200-room 
Sheraton Hawaii, adjacent to the Royal 
Hawaiian, and a 125-room addition to 
the venerable Royal itself. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
informed of the significant growth fac- 
tors which have contributed to the suc- 
cessful expansion of Hawaii's tourist in- 
dustry, I am pleased to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article en- 
titled “Up the UP Staircase—Tourism: A 
Story of Success,” from the February 20, 
1968 issue of the Honolulu Advertiser: 
UP THE UP Srarmcase—Tovurism: A STORY OF 

SUCCESS 
(By Corinne Opsahl) 

Hawaii hosted a “magic million” visitors 
in 1967, and tourism became the success story 
without equal in the State’s economy history. 

Tourist arrivals—1,005,750 of them—were 
40.2 per cent above the 1966 high of 710,580 
and topped the State’s entire population by 
more than 30 per cent. 

In the ten years since 1957, total visitors to 
Hawaii jumped from approximately 169,000 
to the one million mark, according to Rob- 
ert C. Allen, acting director of the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau. 

During the same period, income to the 
State climbed from $77.6 million to an esti- 
mated $375 million—placing tourism second 
only to U.S. defense expenditures (tabbed at 
$770 million in 1967). 

Visitor income in 1967 bettered the 1966 
dollar figure by $128 million—a gain of 41 
per cent. 

According to Bank of Hawaii estimates, the 
travel industry in the Islands provides direct 
employment for 26,000 people. Their aggre- 
gate salaries amount to $100 million a year. 
If indirect activities are included, total em- 
ployment and income are substantially 
greater, bank researchers said. 

The million-visitor-year was first projected 
for 1970, but became reality last December 28 
when Mrs. Marjorie Hammond, a Kansas 
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housewife, stepped off a Pan American jet at 
Honolulu Airport. 

Mrs. Hammond was greeted by the late 
Duke Kahanamoku and representatives of 
the Hawaii Visitors Bureau and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Hawaii. The Hammond fam- 
ily of four was honored at a number of events 
arranged during a 10-day stay in the Islands. 

Visitor projections for the next five years 
are now being revised upward, and the Bank 
of Hawali places expected arrivals this year 
at almost 1.2 million. 

Nearly 4,500 hotel rooms now under con- 
struction will be put into service this year. 

Units under construction in Waikiki in- 
clude the 390—room Imperial Hawaii; the 424- 
room SurfRider between the Moana and Out- 
rigger hotels; a 784-room addition to the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village, the 350-room Am- 
bassador, and the 231-room Park Shore (for- 
merly the Alohalani). 

Still on the drawing boards are a 1,200- 
room Sheraton Hawaii adjacent to the Royal 
Hawaiian and a 125-room addition to the 
Royal. 

Major projects on the Neighbor Islands in- 
clude a 102-room addition to the Mauna 
Kea Beach Hotel, the first hotel (250 rooms) 
at the massive Kamehameha Development 
Co.’s Keahou Bay complex on the Big Island 
and the 150-room Sheraton Poipu on Kauai. 

The 190-room Kona Hilton opened early 
this month. 

The long range outlook is for expansion in 
the tourist industry to at least 2½ million 
visitors by 1975. 

These factors are expected to spur even 
more Hawaii visitor arrivals: 

Passage by Congress of the President's pro- 
posed foreign travel restrictions. 

Direct flights inaugurated last October be- 
tween Hilo and Mainland gateways. 

Introduction of favorable common air fares 
boosting travel to the Neighbor Islands. 

Promotion of chartered flights and pack- 
aged tours, expected to tap new markets. 

Authorization by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of at least three more domestic air 
carriers to Hawaiil, providing non-stop or 
single-plane service from additional U.S. re- 
gions. 

Introduction of the 450-passenger subsonic 
aircraft within the next two years, and the 
2,000-mile-per-hour supersonic transports 
expected in service by 1975. 


A New Constitutional Amendment Is 
Needed 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think I exaggerate when I state that few 
issues concern the American people any 
more than this whole matter of brush- 
fire wars, escalation and commitment 
of troops to virtually every struggle 
throughout the world. Korea, Berlin, and 
Suez. Lebanon, Vietnam, and the Domini- 
can Republic. Once we get in, how do we 
get out? What do we hope to achieve? 
What are our policies? Is secret diplo- 
macy involved? These are the questions 
we hear every day of the week, and most 
Members of this body readily admit we 
know few of the answers. 

In a troubled world with a cold war 
which seems to turn hot with growing 
frequency, Presidential decisions, Penta- 
gon decisions, and diplomatic decisions 
are arrived at, and executed, with little 
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or no debate. As Congressman CHARLES 
HALLECK pointed out a few years ago, 
we are usually brought in for the landing 
but rarely for the takeoff. This observa- 
tion always stuck with me, Mr. Speaker, 
and it was never truer than in our current 
Vietnam involvement. 

I believe that the whole matter of 
troop commitment for actual hostilities 
should come under strict constitutional 
cover. I have proposed House Joint Reso- 
lution 1162, which would amend the Con- 
stitution relating to the authority of the 
President to dispatch the Armed Forces 
of the United States outside of the United 
States. 

The preamble to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1162 should be closely noted. I have 
used the word “dispatch” because there 
is a basic difference between sending 
troops and merely committing troops. 
There is no doubt that under many con- 
stitutionally proper treaties we have 
made commitments that attacks on sig- 
natory nations will be deemed as attacks 
upon ourselves. It should be clearly 
noted as intent that this proposed 
amendment would refer to the sending 
of troops under any circumstance except 
the mere stationing of them in “non- 
combative duties” as provided in section 
4. I have used the words “outside of the 
United States” because there is no effort 
to become involved in the matter of how, 
when, and where the President should 
use troops or National Guard units 
throughout the United States in matters 
involving domestic disorder. 

There are two basic situations which 
this amendment covers. First, there are 
events such as “military aggression, con- 
flict, combat, uprising, or incidents” 
which might or might not be serious 
enough to “threaten the national secu- 
rity.” There are also situations which 
might threaten the national security 
that are not the result of any specific 
event but, rather, involve a volatile emer- 
gency which might affect our security. 
The situation in Lebanon in July 1958 
would be of this type and, incidentally, 
would be fully covered by this amend- 
ment. 

Second, there are situations where we 
may have been directly attacked and im- 
mediate retaliatory force is needed. No 
reasonable person would suggest that 
Congress should be assembled and, as 
provided in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, declare war. The same 
might be necessary in direct attacks 
against nations with whom we have trea- 
ties. A direct attack against Canada, 
England, or Germany, for example, 
might require immediate response. 

In drafting the amendment, I feel 
these situations have been adequately 
covered. In the first situation, there is 
a difference between the event or situa- 
tion and the time at which it might be 
deemed to threaten our national security. 
If there is a serious international inci- 
dent—say the assassination of an Arch- 
duke Ferdinand—and at the time it does 
not appear as a great threat but, as often 
happens, conditions deteriorate and it 
becomes a threat, this amendment clear- 
ly states that— 

Within twenty-four hours after the Presi- 
dent deems any military ion, conflict, 
combat, uprising incident or situation to 
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threaten the national security, the Presi- 
dent shall report such event or situation to 
the Congress with specific recommendations 
for the dispatch of troops or other specific 
measures which he deems necessary and de- 
sirable. 


Thus in section 2, the significant fac- 
tor is not the event itself, but when the 
President deems the event to threaten 
our national security. At that point, he 
must transmit to the Congress his report 
and appraisal of the event or situation 
and outline specific military steps which 
will be taken. If the matter can be solved 
by diplomatic channels, this will obvious- 
ly be done and no report will be neces- 
sary under this amendment. At this key 
point is where the brushfire wars with 
their threat of future escalation com- 
mences. It is here the Congress should 
be brought in on the “takeoff” rather 
than receiving a report on the landing.“ 
If troops are to be committed for combat, 
we should know at that point. If they are 
merely being sent to stabilize the situa- 
tion, we should know that, too. It will be 
argued that this might restrict the Presi- 
dent in his chess games of military diplo- 
macy. Yes, it will; and that is precisely 
what we want. I am not speaking of Pres- 
ident Johnson alone. This concern is for 
any future “Presidential wars” and esca- 
lations. 

The Congress shall vote on these rec- 
ommendations within 10 days. Obvious- 
ly, if the situation is imminently danger- 
ous, we would probably act sooner. If 
Congress does not act, and the President 
acts without authorization, other reme- 
dies still avail themselves. If Congress is 
not in session, the President shall sum- 
mon the Congress within 48 hours after 
he deems such event or situation to 
threaten the national security. 

In the second situation, one in which 
immediate responsive retaliatory meas- 
ures are needed to repel an attack 
against the United States or a nation 
with which we have treaty obligations, a 
different procedure is involved. Section 
3 clearly states that this amendment 
shall not preclude the use of necessary 
force by the Armed Forces of the United 
States to immediately repel any direct 
attack. However, here the President has 
no discretion, as he does in section 2 
type situations, to deem the event or 
situation constitutes a threat to our na- 
tional security. Any action under section 
3 situations automatically makes it a 
threat when such retaliatory force is 
used, and the President must report as 
provided in section 2. The Congress then 
evaluates and votes in the same manner. 

No amount of drafting can cover every 
situation. However, this amendment 
makes good sense, and certainly will act 
as a restraint on becoming involved in 
Vietnam type wars and the problems in- 
trinsic in those operations. When we do 
not have a declared state of war, the 
problems seem to escalate, too. With a 
Korean war and Vietnam war behind us 
we certainly should have learned some- 
thing. Neither were declared wars, yet 
30,000 men lost their lives in Korea 
and we have passed the 20,000 mark in 
Vietnam. I feel that the American peo- 
ple, indeed, the Congress, would look 
upon such an amendment with a feeling 
of security. Agreed, the Congress and 
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the President can collectively make 
tragic mistakes. Delineating actions 
which can be taken in cold war type 
situations can at least be a step in the 
right direction. 

The whole challenge of covering the 
escalation of minor wars was groped with 
for many hours in preparing this amend- 
ment. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
cover. What is escalation? Sending 100 
more troops or 100,000? Section 2 calls 
for a report on the event or situation 
with specific recommendations for the 
dispatch of troops or other specific meas- 
ures. This is about the best that can be 
done, I believe. If the Congress is foolish 
enough to pass another broad Tonkin 
type resolution, I suppose there is little 
that can be done to prevent it. Going 
back to what I just said, however, if we 
have not learned anything from the Ko- 
rean and Vietnam wars, then there is 
very little hope. 

At the time when the report is received 
with specific recommendations, it would 
be hoped that the Congress would nail 
things down exactly at that point. This 
can be done if there is the will to do it. 
Then if the situation alters, the Presi- 
dent might be required to report again 
and the Congress would again vote. It 
would be hoped that in the matter of 
troop commitment or dispatch, the 
House and the Senate would be smart 
enough to not give carte blanche as it 
now seems we have done in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a side effect, too. 
The minute this resolution passes the 
Congress—long before it is even rati- 
fied by the States—there would be a 
“sense of Congress” built in. The Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of Defense would quite prop- 
erly read into congressional action on 
this amendment a new policy line which 
most of us believe is badly needed. In 
fact, that might be as valuable as the 
ultimate passage of the amendment it- 
self. It would operate as a restraint on 
future actions before adopted, and this 
would make many Americans sleep a 
little better at night. More than that, it 
offers a responsible, affirmative answer 
to what is sure to be a recurring dilem- 
ma. Rather than just criticize, let us 
resolve to act. 

The resolution follows: 

H.J. Res. 1162 
A resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the authority of the President to 
dispatch the Armed Forces of the United 

States outside of the United States 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission by 
the Congress: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. The President shall not dis- 
patch the Armed Forces of the United States 
in response to any military aggression, con- 
flict, combat, uprising, incident, or situation 
without the prior approval of the Congress, 
except as herein provided. 

“Sec. 2. Within twenty-four hours after 
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the President deems any military aggression, 
conflict, combat, uprising, incident, or situa- 
tion to threaten the national security, the 
President shall report on such event or situ- 
ation to the Congress with specific recom- 
mendations for the dispatch of troops or 
other specific measures which he deems nec- 
essary and desirable. Thereupon, the Con- 
gress shall vote on the recommendations 
made by the President within ten days. 

“If not in session, the President shall con- 
vene the Congress within forty-eight hours 
after he deems such event or situation to 
threaten the national security. 

“Sec.3. This article shall not be so con- 
strued as to preclude the use of necessary 
force by the Armed Forces of the United 
States to immediately repel any direct at- 
tack made upon them or against the United 
States, its territories, or possessions, or 
against any nation with which the United 
States has treaty commitments. It shall be 
deemed to threaten the national security 
whenever such retaliatory force is used, and 
the President shall report to Congress as pro- 
vided in Section 2. The Congress shall vote 
on the recommendation of the President 
within ten days. 

“SEC. 4. This article shall not be so con- 
strued as to preclude the stationing of 
American troops throughout the world in 
noncombative duties. It shall be operative 
only in those situations where troops so 
stationed become involved in actual military 
hostilities or in those situations where 
troops are dispatched for the specific purpose 
of responsive or offensive military actions.” 


Sp4c. Peter J. Mitchell, U.S. Army, Killed 


in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents, Sp4c. Peter James Mitchell, of 
Yonkers, N.Y., died in Vietnam earlier 
this month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man, and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the following article: 

From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 
Mar. 9, 1968] 
PETER JAMES MITCHELL KILLED IN VIETNAM— 
REPORT DELAYED 


Peter James Mitchell, Spec. 4 with the 4th 
Infantry Division, Ist Brigade Long Range 
Reconnaissance Patrol, was killed in Dakto, 
Vietnam on March 4. He would have been 20 
years old in two weeks. 

A former Herald Statesman newspaper car- 
rier, he was the son of Peter Frank and Mary 
D. (Gleason) Mitchell of 33 Hamilton Ave. 

The telegram which his parents received 
this morning said that Peter died “from mul- 
tiple fragment wounds received while the 
base camp was under hostile mortar attack.” 

It went on to say that the delay in notify- 
ing them of their son’s death was due to a 
tactical situation existing in Vietnam the 
past few days. 

Peter, or “Mitch” as he was called by his 
friends, entered the service Jan. 19, 1967. He 
completed his basic training three months 
later at Ft. Jackson, S.C., and in July he was 
sent to Vietnam. 

Born in the Bronx, March 26, 1948, Peter 
was graduated from St. Peter’s School in 
Yonkers and from Yonkers High School in 
1966. 

A communicant and former altar boy of 
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St. Peter’s Church, he was also a member of 
the Lud-Dale Association. 

He received a number of trophies for his 
participation on basketball and track teams 
in the St, Peter's Church League and the 
Lud-Dale Association League. 

Before entering the service, he was em- 
ployed for two years by the Gilber Pharmacy 
on Riverdale Avenue, where he worked be- 
hind the counter and delivered orders. 

Peter's body will get a military escort to 
Flynn's Funeral Home when he is brought 
back to the U.S. The escort will stay with 
him until burial and will assist the family. 

Surviving besides his parents are two sis- 
ters, Mrs. James (Mary) Moriarty Jr., of 
Yonkers and Theresa M. Mitchell, who is in 
her second year at Westchester Community 
College, and a brother, Patrick J. Mitchell, 
who is a student at P.S. 27 on Valentine Lane. 

Surviving also are a grandmother in Ire- 
land and 15 aunts and uncles scattered in 
the U.S., Ireland and Australia. 


The Federal Government and Education 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak for a few minutes about 
Federal aid to education, to outline my 
reasons for opposing it, and to propose 
constructive alternatives. 

Probably the most compelling reason 
for my opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation at the primary and secondary 
school level is that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not have the money to provide 
it without demonstrating fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. As a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, I am painfully 
aware of this. 

President Johnson’s budget for fiscal 
1969 lacks $8 billion of being balanced, 
under the newly adopted budget concept. 
The budget for fiscal 1968, which still 
has three and a half months to_run, also 
presently indicates a deficit of $20 billion. 

As bad as this fiscal picture appears, 
it is actually about the brightest that Mr. 
Johnson could paint, as he made certain 
assumptions as to eventualities that may 
not come to pass. After all, the President 
proposes and the Congress disposes. He 
assumed that Congress would impose a 
10-percent surtax on the incomes of both 
individuals and corporations, that it 
would further accelerate corporate tax 
collections, that it would extend excises 
on automobiles and telephone service, 
and that it would impose various user 
charges on aviation, waterways, high- 
ways, and so forth. 

Let us suppose that Congress refuses 
to increase the tax burden that has al- 
most reached the point of diminishing 
returns and that it also neglects to im- 
pose the requested user charges. The defi- 
cit for the current fiscal year would then 
be $23 billion and that for the next fiscal 
year would be $21 billion. 

All of the anticipated revenue is predi- 
cated upon still another assumption— 
that the gross national product for calen- 
dar 1968 will exceed that of calendar 1967 
by about $61 billion. A slight economic 
recession, a prolonged strike in a key in- 
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dustry, or a new international crisis could 
make all of these calculations meaning- 
less and widen the deficits to an alarming 
degree, either because of lower revenue 
or higher spending. 

How did we get into this financial 
mess? 

I can best answer that question by 
telling a story. 

A young girl obtained a position as 
cook for a childless millionaire couple. 
Nearly a year later she told them that 
she would have to quit because she had 
loved not wisely but too well and as a 
result would soon become a mother. Her 
employers told her not to worry, that they 
would not only pay her hospital and doc- 
tor bills and let her return to work, but 
they would also adopt the child, as a baby 
would brighten the home of a childless 
couple. The baby turned out to be a fine 
little boy. 

Another year went by, and the cook 
again told her employers that she would 
have to quit. It seems that she had 
learned nothing from experience and was 
about to have another baby. Again her 
employers told her to dismiss her wor- 
ries, that their only child was becoming 
a spoiled brat, and they would be happy 
55 adopt the new arrival. It was another 

y. 

A third year passed and the inevitable 
happened. The cook approached mother- 
hood for the third time and the million- 
aire couple, who had been wishing their 
two boys had a little sister, promised to 
adopt the new bundle of joy. Their pray- 
ers were answered and the newcomer was 
a girl. 

To make a long story short, about a 
year later the cook gave notice for the 
fourth time. Her employers threw up 
their hands in dismay and said, Don't 
tell us you’re in the family way again.” 
“No,” was the reply, “I’m not pregnant, 
but I’m getting sick and tired of having 
to cook for such a big family.” 

So it is with Congress—we are getting 
sick and tired of having to find the bil- 
lions of dollars each and every year for 
all of the programs that are being pro- 
posed by the executive branch. In short, 
the Federal Government is overextended. 
Even some of the most dedicated spend- 
ers are beginning to rebel. 

The Office of Education alone is ad- 
ministering 111 programs at a cost of 
over $4 billion per year. These programs 
are only a part of what is being spent 
at the national level. In his recent mes- 
sage on education, President Johnson 
told the Congress: 

The federal government has raised its in- 
vestment in education to nearly $12 billion 
annually. 


I was amazed at a statement that was 
made by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. The 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS] described Mr. Johnson’s 
message as “a monument to the dedica- 
tion of a President and a Congress which 
believes education is the first order of 
business of any government.” It has al- 
ways been my impression that the pri- 
mary purpose of government at any level 
is to maintain law and order. I am sure 
that none of my listeners are unaware of 
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the problems that confront us as we 
struggle with crime on the domestic 
scene and war on the international scene. 

Would it not have been better to have 
left the Federal Government to its proper 
sphere—the maintenance of law and 
order in its own jurisdiction? When the 
National Government tries to do every- 
thing that it is not constitutionally au- 
thorized to do, when it tries to feed, 
house, educate, and wet-nurse its citi- 
zens from the cradle to the grave—I al- 
most said from the womb to the tomb— 
it is going to neglect its proper function 
of maintaining law and order. This is so 
obvious today when we have rioting, in- 
surrection, and anarchy in the streets of 
our cities from coast to coast. 

The prevailing sentiment in the House 
of Representatives for the past few 
months has been one of opposition to the 
10 percent surtax which the Johnson ad- 
ministration proposed last summer, un- 
less the request for such an increase in 
taxes is accompanied by spending cuts 
that would equal or exceed the antici- 
pated increase in revenue. Such reduc- 
tions would have to be concentrated in 
the areas where the Federal Government 
has intruded during the last few years, 
as far as it is possible to do so. 

While many governmental programs 
should be shifted from the national level 
to the State and local levels in order to 
ease the burdens upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there are a number of other 
reasons for transferring them from 
Washington to the State capitals and the 
county and local school boards. I want to 
discuss these reasons before suggesting 
constructive alternative to Federal aid. 

There is an economic law that states as 
a positive fact that “bad money drives 
out good.” Even the Warren Court can- 
not declare such a law unconstitutional, 
in fact, the law can be extended by add- 
ing the words, “Federal money drives out 
other money.” As soon as the Federal 
Government enters the picture, State 
and local governments are encouraged to 
look to the Nation’s Capital for help and 
to spend less of their own money. Pri- 
vate philanthropy will also pass the buck 
to the Federal Government, which will be 
forced to spend more and more billions. 

Federal spending in any field leads to 
higher costs and to waste. When Federal 
money is used to construct a school 
building, the cost of labor and material 
goes up almost automatically. When Fed- 
eral money is used to pay school teach- 
ers’ salaries, some of them are going to 
make unreasonable demands. Recently 
supposedly dedicated teachers have dis- 
honored their signed contracts and aban- 
doned their pupils by striking against 
the Government. 

I now come to another phase of the 
problems of education, parochial schools, 
much as I dislike to get into religious 
controversies. I am like the little boy who 
asked his mother for money to go to 
the movies, She asked him how many 
times he had been to the theater that 
week. “Three times,” he told her. “When 
was the last time you went to Sunday 
School?” she asked. The boy replied, 
“Aw, there you go, dragging the religious 
issue into the controversy.” 
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The first article of the Bill of Rights 
states that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” For some strange reason, we 
frequently hear the first part quoted but 
seldom do we hear the latter part. 

The courts have held that the words 
“establishment of religion” constitute 
a prohibition against such matters as 
prayers by public school children, read- 
ing from the word of God, baccalaureate 
sermons, the singing of Christmas car- 
ols, and the singing of our national an- 
them. They do not attempt to reconcile 
such judicial silliness with the words 
“prohibit the free exercise thereof.” 

Certainly I would be the last person in 
the world who would force anyone to 
participate in religious exercises, how- 
ever, that is not what I am concerned 
about this afternoon. What I-am con- 
cerned about is the inconsistency of 
those who want to outlaw God in the 
schools and at the same time provide 
aid to parochial schools at the expense 
of the taxpayers, 

Why should a Baptist pay taxes to 
build a Catholic school, why should a 
Catholic pay taxes to pay the salaries 
of those who teach in Adventist schools, 
why should a Jew pay taxes to provide 
textbooks for pupils in Lutheran schools? 

The parochial schools are the losers 
when they accept handouts from the 
Government. A Catholic priest recently 
removed a crucifix from the wall of a 
classroom. It is bad enough to remove 
God from the public schools, but is not 
it much worse to remove Christ from the 
parochial schools? 

When Caesar enters the classroom, 
God is declared out-of-bounds. Would it 
not have been better for us to have kept 
the National Government out of the 
schoolroom and kept God in? The first 
nation in the world to outlaw God was 
the Soviet Union—must we be the 
second? 

If spending for public schools were 
shifted from the national back to the 
State and local levels, the parochial 
schools would be better off. Many of the 
financial troubles of such schools have 
come about because the spending of 
Federal money not only increases the 
cost of constructing public schools but 
also increases the cost of building 
parochial schools. When the salaries of 
public school teachers are increased with 
Federal funds, parochial school teachers 
are lured away to greener pastures when 
the churches cannot match the in- 
creases. 

Another matter that has exacerbated 
the problems that plague our educational 
system has been the aggravation of racial 
animosities. When the Warren court ar- 
rogated to itself the power to outlaw 
racial segregation in the public schools, 
we were promised a millenium of broth- 
erhood. Instead we have had a saturnalia 
of vice in the name of civil rights that 
has led to 14 years of intensified antag- 
‘onism between the races. This has prob- 
ably done the most damage to the Ne- 
groes whom legislative, executive, and 
judicial civil rights proposals were de- 
signed to benefit. 

Racial animosities are by no means 
confined to the South, but have spread 
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throughout the land. Regardless of the 
merits or demerits of integration, segre- 
gation, desegregation, or resegregation, 
it appears to me that the civil rights 
militants will never be satisfied. 

No matter what the situation is, they 
will complain that discrimination exists. 
There are few or no Negroes in a class- 
room, there are too many Negroes, there 
are few or no whites, there are too many 
whites, the ratio of Negroes to whites 
does not conform to the national aver- 
age. Black power agitators want to rein- 
stitute segregation. 

Regardless of how we feel about racial 
integration, the height of absurdity is 
the proposal to bus pupils from one 
school to another in order to achieve a 
racial balance. Some dreamers of dreams 
have proposed building huge educational 
parks that would serve an entire metro- 
politan area, in order to simultaneously 
achieve not only a racial balance, but an 
economic balance, an ethnic balance, and 
a religious balance. Who knows? This 
homogenization may even lead to an in- 
telligence balance, but I am afraid it will 
be the balance of mediocrity. How stupid 
can you get? 

We have enough problems in the big 
cities and their suburbs already without 
adding to them—transportation prob- 
lems, crime problems, health problems, 
and financial problems, all of which 
would become even greater if we set up 
busing programs or built educational 
parks to serve huge areas. 

Most of us not only love our neighbors 
we also have an affection for our neigh- 
borhoods. Naturally this leads to a 
preference for neighborhood schools, 
where parents can become acquainted 
with their children’s teachers and older 
children can accompany their younger 
brothers and sisters to and from school 
and look after them during the day if 
the need arises. 

The best way to keep racial conflicts 
within bounds is to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the business of education 
and let the State and local governments 
work out their own solutions, provided, 
of course, that racial discrimination 
would be avoided. Let us get on with the 
primary business of our schools, which 
is teaching the children of all races. I 
most emphatically agree with the can- 
didate for Governor of Arkansas many 
years ago who said, “An education should 
be taught in every school.” 

Federal aid to education has brought 
many problems to its recipients. Not the 
least of them has been the added ad- 
ministrative burden as State and local 
Officials seek to comply with a mountain 
of Federal regulations. Local officials fre- 
quently become lobbyists as they seek to 
obtain their share of Federal money. 
Those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility for allocating educational funds 
for the coming academic year often run 
into difficulties due to the delays and 
uncertainties that go along with Federal 
aid. 

Another problem arises because of 
provisions which require a State to 
match Federal money in varying degrees. 
Local school systems frequently are 
forced to shift emphasis from a particu- 
lar activity to some other program that 
the Federal bureaucracy smiles upon. 
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Programs that do not enjoy Federal 
favor fall by the wayside, no matter how 
much they may appeal to pupils, teach- 
ers, or parents, while programs that are 
of dubious value or may even be harm- 
ful are encouraged with injections of 
Federal aid. 

The Federal Government is not as 
close to the people as are the local and 
State governments, in fact, Washington, 
D.C., often appears to be an alien nation 
where the bureaucratic powers that be, 
speak a foreign tongue. Problems that 
are essentially local inevitably become 
national when Federal money is in- 
volved, but the solution will not neces- 
sarily fit the local situations. The avail- 
ability of Federal money frustrates local 
innovations, stifles diversity, and dis- 
courages competition. 

Undoubtedly the most compelling rea- 
son against Federal aid to education is 
that it will inevitably lead to Federal 
contròl of education. The control will 
finally become total, as unknown bu- 
reaucrats in faraway Washington tell 
you how to run your schools, what to pay 
your teachers, what they must or must 
not teach your children, how many 
pupils there may be in a class, how long 
the school term must be, what textbooks 
to use, how subjects should be taught, 
and so forth. 

With the Federal Government in con- 
trol of your schools, your school officials 
will be told they cannot fire teachers who 
advocate treason. 

Suppose that, over a period of several 
years, we are able to gradually terminate 
Federal aid and return the burden of 
providing education back to the States 
and local communities. How, you will 
ask, will the latter be able to assume 
such a heavy responsibility which has 
become greater since the National Gov- 
ernment invaded the field? 

Government, whether Federal, State, 
or local, can collect taxes only from peo- 
ple. It would be much simpler and much 
more efficient to have the tax money 
travel the shortest possible distance, to 
go through as few fingers as possible, 
and to avoid the long trip from Illinois 
to Washington and back again. A con- 
siderable savings can be made by elimi- 
nating as many middlemen as possible. 

Besides, why should the taxpayers of 
Illinois, Cook County, and Chicago help 
pay for educating the children of Mis- 
sissippi, New York, Alabama, or Cali- 
fornia? 

Unfortunately, the Federal Govern- 
ment has, during the past three decades, 
preempted many of our tax resources, 
thus severely limiting the taxing abilities 
of the State and local governments, If 
the National Government gradually di- 
vorces itself from education, It will have 
to provide for separate maintenance by 
yielding some of the tax base. 

The war in Southeast Asia now absorbs 
over $2 billion per month. Once our fight- 
ing men have achieved victory in Viet- 
nam, it is obvious that the Federal 
budget can be substantially trimmed. 
The funds realized through reductions 
in expenditures ought not to be dissipated 
through new spending schemes at the 
national level. Some of the money ought 
to be channeled to the States so they 
would have sufficient funds for education. 
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One of the ways this could be done 
would be through passage of the Tax 
Sharing for Education Act, which is 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. If this measure became law, 
the States would obtain substantial 
amounts of Federal money for education 
without being required to surrender con- 
trol of their school systems, as the pro- 
posal specifically prohibits Federal con- 
trol. 

Accompanying such shift of money 
from the National to the State level 
should be income tax credits for college 
expenses incurred on behalf of depend- 
ents and for people who send their chil- 
dren to parochial and private schools. 
Where a large number of pupils attend 
nonpublic institutions, the public school 
system is relieved of part of its responsi- 
bility. 

If the public school system were sud- 
denly forced to absorb parochial and 
private students, it would be hard- 
pressed not only financially but in many 
other ways. In order to minimize the 
possibilities of an abandonment of non- 
public schools, let us encourage the 
parents of these children with income tax 
credits. This would be constitutional, 
iad providing tax money would not 

e. 

Another way to divert Federal money 
to local education without accompanying 
Federal control would be to permit Fed- 
eral income taxpayers who desired to do 
so to write two checks on or before April 
15 of each year. One check would be a 
contribution to any school or college of 
the taxpayer’s choice, be it public, pri- 
vate, or parochial, white, Negro, or inte- 
grated, elementary, secondary, or higher. 
The other check, accompanied by a re- 
ceipt from the recipient institution, 
would go to the Federal Government as 
usual. It would be up to Congress to de- 
termine how large a percentage a tax- 
payer would be permitted to allocate in 
this way. No new bureaucrats would be 
needed and there would be no Federal 
control over the check that went to the 
school or college. 

In conclusion, I want to state most 
emphatically that there is no such thing 
as free education. Education is very ex- 
pensive and someone must pay for it. If 
our children attend the public schools, 
that someone is the taxpayer. 

Let us ease the burden on the tax- 
payers of Illinois, Cook County, and 
Chicago by doing all we can to return the 
responsibilities for paying the costs of 
education from Washington, D.C., to the 
State, county, and local levels. By doing 
this, we will not only save money in the 
nose run, but we will avoid Federal con- 

‘ol. 


Progress for People 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 
Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
too quick today, I believe, to look to the 
Federal Government for panaceas to our 
domestic problems, ignoring the poten- 
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tial and proven success of efforts made 
by the private sector, particularly the 
business community, to solve a number 
of them. 

In tribute to one of the leading com- 
panies of our insurance industry, I in- 
clude the following portion of the Aetna 
Life & Casualty 1967 annual report, de- 
scribing its activities to provide equality 
of employment in hiring and advance- 
ment through its “progress for people” 
program. 

PROGRESS FOR PEOPLE 

Aetna Life & Casualty was one of the first 
insurance companies to join Plans for Prog- 
ress—a voluntary association of employers 
pledged to provide equality of employment 
in hiring and advancement. Aetna has taken 
a number of steps to translate that promise 
into reality. 

Through advertising, college recruiting and 
personal contact, Aetna is seeking to recruit 
Negro employees and sales representatives 
and during the past year the number has 
increased significantly. 

To help the educationally deprived, Aetna 
developed Operation Start, a program for 
training young women in the basic skills 
needed for clerical positions in the Home 
Office. The success of the program has led 
to its expansion to other areas, In 1968 young 
women from a dozen cities where Aetna has 
large field offices will attend an eight-week 
course in the Home Office. Graduates will 
then be offered employment in Aetna offices 
in their home communities. Last fall Aetna 
also began an experimental program to teach 
young men the data processing skills that 
will lead to Home Office employment in that 
rapidly-expanding field. 

These activities are part of Aetna's afirma- 
tive action in pursuit of its policy of non- 
discrimination in employment and promo- 
tion because of race, color or religion. 


The 49th Anniversary of the Founding of 
the American Legion 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, March 15, marks the 49th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Legion. 

As our American citizen soldiers once 
again do battle for us and for the cause 
of freedom, we may appropriately recall 
on this anniversary that the American 
Legion’s motto for almost 50 years has 
been “For God and Country.” From the 
time of its birth during America’s strug- 
gle to preserve liberty in World War I, 
the American Legion has labored for the 
cause of free government, for the pro- 
tection of the rights of American citi- 
zens, and for the spiritual strength of 
America. 

The Legion's patriotic men and 
women have always fought the menace 
of domestic communism by lawful and 
democratic means. The Legion has en- 
couraged an. understanding of commu- 
nism by our people. It has helped to fos- 
ter an enlightened public opinion, the 
true enemy of communism and the best 
defense against it. 

In the forefront of the Legion’s con- 
cerns have always been the best interests 
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of American young people. The lives of 
thousands upon thousands of boys and 
girls have been influenced by the Le- 
gion’s effective and enthusiastic pro- 
grams for youth: Boys’ State and Na- 
tion, Girls’ State and Nation, the Na- 
tional High School Oratorical Contest, 
American Legion Baseball, and many 
others. Participating in these activities, 
young Americans have learned what 
their Legionnaire fathers have long 
known, that every individual in our free 
society has duties and responsibilities as 
well as rights and privileges. 

During almost half a century, the 
Legion has demonstrated time and again 
its faith in freedom, its belief in our 
country, in the democratic ideals of our 
Founding Fathers, and in our constitu- 
tional principles of government, and it 
has manifested its devotion to the secu- 
rity, welfare, and destiny of the United 
States. 

The American Legion’s half century of 
patriotic service to community and Na- 
tion will be observed in 1969. Bills have 
been passed in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate authorizing 
the Treasury to strike a million medals 
honoring the event. It was my privilege 
to support the passage of this legislation 
in the House of Representatives on Oc- 
tober 16, 1967. 

Those golden anniversary ceremonies 
and medals will honor the gallant men 
who founded the American Legion in 
1919 and will express the admiration of 
Americans for the millions of veterans 
who have joined the Legion and con- 
tributed so unselfishly to its growth and 
its effectiveness as a force for good in 
our society. 

The Legion is the largest of our vet- 
erans’ organizations. It has now grown 
to a membership of over 2,600,000 in 
16,500 posts in this country and abroad. 
Its objectives have always included the 
strengthening of our democratic way of 
life, the maintenance of our national 
security, the care of American children, 
and assistance for those who have been 
wounded or otherwise disabled during 
active military service and for the 
widows, orphans, and dependents of those 
who have defended our country in time 
of war. 

Through its rehabilitation program, 
the Legion stands watch over the treat- 
ment accorded to all veterans and their 
dependents and exerts special effort to 
protect and advance the interests of dis- 
abled veterans and their loved ones. 

It was the American Legion which 
recommended against the neglect ex- 
perienced by our armed services during 
the years between the two World Wars. 
In the period since the end of World War 
II, the Legion has continued to urge a 
strong defense and to support the efforts 
of the armed services to maintain a state 
of readiness which would deter aggres- 
sors and, failing that, enable the United 
States to defend itself if attacked. 

While it has always been deeply in- 
volved in matters affecting the defense 
and security of the country, the Legion 
has never forgotten that the future of 
this country it loves so well depends 
upon its younger citizens. The Legion’s 
child-welfare program has demonstrated 
its intense concern for America’s chil- 
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dren. With its thousands of volunteers 
from the Legion and the Legion Auxil- 
iary, the American Legion is recognized 
as having one of the leading nonprofes- 
sional, private child-care programs in 
the country. 

Through the years, the Legion has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars in 
direct assistance to children, and has 
helped obtain the passage of enlightened 
child-welfare legislation by the States 
and the Federal Government. 

The American Legion continues its 
indomitable course as a responsible and 
vigilant defender of civil order and of 
the precious American ideals which have 
brought greatness to the United States. 

It was the Legion which conceived and 
helped guide through Congress the 
broad structure of compensation, 
pension, and medical programs which 
now guard the safety, financial security, 
and health of the wounded and dis- 
abled. The crowning achievement of the 
Legion in this field was the GI bill for 
World War II veterans. That milestone 
in the history of veterans’ affairs was 
sponsored by the Legion and approved 
by Congress to insure that the men and 
women who served in that terrible con- 
flict would not return to a society as un- 
prepared to receive them as America had 
been when our victorious doughboys 
came home after World War I. The 
granting of GI bill benefits to Korean 
veterans and now to the veterans of 
Vietnam have been logical extensions 
of the Legion’s magnificent work in be- 
half of the original GI bill. 

I know that under the distinguished 
leadership of William E. Galbraith, the 
newly elected national commander, the 
American Legion will continue its stead- 
fast and patriotic service to our Nation. 

I am happy to congratulate the Ameri- 
can Legion on the occasion of its 49th 
anniversary and to wish the Legion- 
naires Godspeed in their noble work. 


How Business Incentives Can Strengthen 
the Dollar 


HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr, STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Mr. Edwin A. Locke, Jr., a resident of 
the Eighth Congressional District, which 
it is my privilege to represent, became 
president of the American Paper Insti- 
tute in New York City. I can certainly 
say that my State’s and district’s loss 
was New York’s gain. 

Shortly after taking over the presi- 
dency of the American Paper Institute, 
Mr. Locke addressed that company’s an- 
nual Paper Week luncheon. The topic of 
his address was “How Business Incen- 
tives Can Strengthen the Dollar.” Just 
reading this speech will show what a 
contribution Mr. Locke has to offer his 
new State. 

I believe that his remarks would be of 
benefit to each of my colleagues here in 
the House, and, therefore, I am placing 
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them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 


How BUSINESS INCENTIVES CAN STRENGTHEN 
THE DOLLAR 


(By Edwin A. Locke, Jr., president, Amer- 
ican Paper Institute, given at American 
Paper Institute annual Paper Week lunch- 
eon, February 19, 1968, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N.Y.) 

What I am going to say here today con- 
cerns not only our industry but every busi- 
ness. I would like to discuss a matter that 
all of us, as practitioners of the lively art of 
running a company, are worried about—the 
deficit in America’s balance of payments. 

It is not too much to say that as the 
balance of payments goes, so may go the 
prosperity of all American business, ours in- 
cluded. 

There is a famous remark of Winston 
Churchill’s that bears on the position of 
the American business community today. He 
said, “No one can guarantee success in war, 
but only deserve it.“ With equal accuracy, 
we can say, “No one can guarantee success 
in business, but only deserve it.” Our first 
need, as responsible executives, is to deserve 
the future prosperity we hope to enjoy. And 
the best way to do this is to participate as 
fully as possible in the formation of na- 
tional policy affecting business. I can assure 
you that the American Paper Institute, with 
your approval and support, will play its full 
part in this essential work. 

This powerful country of ours is experi- 
encing a dangerous strain in its interna- 
tional economic position. The practical 
question before us is whether we can best re- 
duce that strain by restricting our dealings 
with other countries in order to prevent dol- 
lars from leaving our shores—or whether we 
should on the contrary find ways to gen- 
erate an increased flow of money to our 
shores. 

I must say to you at once that I am on the 
side of fewer restrictions, more incentives, 
and greater freedom. I know you will not 
misunderstand my use of the word “free- 
dom.“ Obviously, I’m not talking about 
license, I’m talking about freedom in the 
sense of eliminating barriers to trade and 
enterprise, and of preventing new barriers 
from being set up. Freedom has been defined 
as “room to enlarge”; and that I submit is 
precisely what business cannot do without. 

Regrettably, the expedients so far pro- 
posed by our Government to control the 
balance-of-payments deficit and reduce the 
pressure on the dollar have been mainly 
restrictive. And there is always danger that 
when unnecessary restrictions are imposed 
on a country, they will multiply until the 
spirit of freedom is stifled and crippled. 

This country has grown and become strong 
because it has relied on private initiative 
and enterprise for its economic development. 
Many another nation has benefited from our 
example. We must not stray from the path 
we have traveled with such success. Our 
need now is for policies that will enable us 
and our friends abroad to achieve continued 
growth. It is through economic expansion on 
an international scale that we can best help 
our country solve its problems and fulfill 
its promise. 

Let me make clear that in warning against 
restrictions I am not carping at the Ad- 
ministration. We may disagree with it on 
some or many points but as the late Elmer 
Davis said, “This country was conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
honest men may honestly disagree.” I know 
Washington’s problems are enormous. I 
know how painful the choices are between 
the needs of the Vietnam war on the one 
hand and those of the domestic economy on 
the other. I know that developing sound 
policies and measures in a situation like the 
present requires an unusual degree of in- 
sight, courage, skill and, above all, faith, on 
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the part of men in public life. These men 
deserve our sympathetic patience. It is not 
a question of apportioning blame, nor a 
question of personalities. We're talking about 
an objective condition—the pressure on the 
dollar—and about the need to adopt 
measures which will ease that pressure, not 
only this year but in the years ahead. 

One good thing about our current dif- 
ficulties is that they are educating a great 
many people about the realities of economic 
policy and are stimulating some excellent 
suggestions. On a recent visit to Washing- 
ton I had a chance to review and discuss a 
number of these suggestions. Encouragingly, 
several of them give promise of improving 
our balance-of-payments position without 
imposing new restrictions. I would like to- 
day to summarize four of these promising 
proposals because I believe they merit your 
interest and support. 

In considering the proposals, we must bear 
in mind that the Vietnam war, grim though 
the present outlook is, will not go on for- 
ever, It would make sense for us, at this time, 
to preserve as much flexibility in our policies 
as we can so as to be in a good position 
to move rapidly and effectively as condi- 
tions change. I believe the Administration 
should avoid any restrictions on business 
that are not absolutely essential. : 

The first of the four proposals deals with 
the repatriation of profits earned by Ameri- 
can business in other countries. As matters 
stand, when these earnings are brought 
home, they are subject to a substantial tax. 
The natural tendency for many American 
companies, which have subsidiaries abroad, 
is to keep as much as they can of their 
foreign earnings in the currencies of other 
countries, or in Euro-dollars. 

Now it is all very well to say that out of 
patriotism such companies should bring home 
their earnings and their surplus cash assets 
and pay the tax, so as to help close the pay- 
ments gap. That is putting a pretty heavy 
strain on business altruism. In practice, this 
money is not likely to be repatriated except 
by coercion or by incentive. Either the com- 
panies in question will be coerced through 
penalties into bringing their foreign dollars 
home—or they will respond to a strong tax 
incentive by bringing them home volun- 
tarily. 

My own feeling is that coercion is the 
wrong way to get at the goal. A far more pro- 
ductive approach has been suggested by Sen- 
ator Hartke of Indiana. He proposes that the 
present tax on repatriated profits be cut 
in half, If this were done, American cor- 
porations holding profits abroad would have 
a strong monetary reason for repatriating 
them, while retaining their freedom to de- 
cide how best to use their resources for the 
needs of their companies. 

Another way of increasing the flow of capi- 
tal to this country would be to create greater 
incentive for foreign investors in the Ameri- 
can security markets. At present, our Gov- 
ernment imposes substantial withholding 
taxes on the interest and dividends received 
by non-resident aliens from their holdings 
of American securities. In some foreign coun- 
tries, the investor who pays our withholding 
tax is also taxed at home.on the yield of his 
American stocks and bonds. The result is to 
discourage foreign investors who might 
otherwise be strongly interested in sending 
capital to this country. 

In this connection it should be kept in 
mind that we do not require the alien who 
has bank deposits in this country to pay a 
tax on the interest he receives. If we did, 
those deposits would certainly shrink and 
our balance-of-payments deficit might be 
worse than it is. The interesting suggestion 
has been made that our Government tempo- 
rarily lift the tax on the income from Ameri- 
can securities owned by non-resident aliens. 

If there is a better way to attract more 
foreign capital to this country, I have not 
heard it. In my opinion, it would be well 
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worthwhile to suspend the tax for a limited 
period and lose some revenue in order to 
make a substantial dent in our payments 
deficit. 

The third of the four proposals I'm talk- 
ing about for reducing the pressure on the 
dollar centers on tourism. I must confess I 
was profoundly disturbed by the Adminis- 
tration’s recent proposal to tax expenditures 
by American tourists. The plan, with its 
curious $7-a-day exemption, struck me as 
being short-sighted, and its enforcement 
would inevitably be costly and difficult. But 
my main objection is not to the detail of 
the plan—it is to the principle behind it. 
To put a tax restraint on the personal travel 
of Americans is a repugnant conception, 
sharply at odds with our traditions. I believe 
this is the first time in American history 
that an attempt has been made to prevent 
Americans from traveling to friendly and 
peaceful countries. 

Moreover, a tax of this kind, if it succeeded 
in reducing American tourism abroad, would 
almost certainly invite reprisals. In such & 
situation, I think we could expect to see a 
swift drying up of large advertising expendi- 
tures in this country by the foreign tourist 
industry. It would not be surprising if Eu- 
ropean airlines felt impelled to cancel orders 
for new equipment placed with American 
manufacturers. Once you begin a contest of 
blow and counter-blow in this area, every- 
one stands to lose. 

Now I agree with the general proposition 
that through tourism this country can sub- 
stantially reduce the payments deficit—but 
instead of discouraging American tourism 
abroad, why not encourage foreign tourists 
to come to this country? I have been par- 
ticularly struck by a suggestion recently put 
forward by Congressman Reuss of Wiscon- 
sin, He would like to see the Government 
provide what he calls travel-incentive stamps 
for foreign visitors. There are vast numbers 
of people in other countries who would like 
to visit America if they felt they could afford 
our prices. The travel-incentive stamps would 
be valid for payments on all carriers and in 
hotels and restaurants. In effect, the stamps 
would offer foreign tourists lower rates than 
they would otherwise have to pay. 

Congressman Reuss believes that such & 
plan could bring in half a million foreign 
tourists a year, and produce a cash income 
from abroad that would enable us to reduce 
our payments deficit by $250 million. The 
estimated cost of the plan would be about 
$40 million. 

Whether the Administration will look fa- 
vorably on Congressman Reuss’ proposal is 
not yet clear. My feeling is that meanwhile 
much might be accomplished by industries 
serving the tourist, acting on their own initi- 
ative. The passenger railroads of the country 
have already agreed to reduce round-trip 
fares for travelers from overseas, effective in 
late April. And one of the major hotel chains 
is said to be working out a rate-reducing ar- 
rangement with certain transportation com- 
panies for the benefit of foreign tourists. 

In my view much more should be done 
along these lines. It would be a big step for- 
ward if an early and spectacular effort were 
made by the Advertising Council and by top 
associations representing airlines, railroads, 
bus companies, car-rental companies, and 
hotels to bring their combined experience and 
ingenuity to bear on this problem. Working 
together in the common interest and utiliz- 
ing the great powers at their command, I feel 
confident that leaders of these industries, 
with the cooperation of the Government, 
could produce a massive increase in foreign 
tourism in a short time. 

The essential point is that, instead of re- 
stricting travel abroad and further strain- 
ing our relations with other countries, the 
United States should vastly increase its own 
appeal for foreign visitors. 

What is involved here is a matter of basic 
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attitude. My feeling is that we need to set 
our sights higher, not lower—we need to keep 
growing, not to shrink. By all means let us 
close the payments gap, but let us do it ina 
way that strengthens our internal econ- 
omy and preserves our freedom of action, I 
believe we can accomplish this by creating 
incentives for the repatriation of earnings, 
by additional foreign investment in American 
securities, and by the attraction of foreign 
tourists. And the same broad principle applies 
in a fourth area of action—our export-import 
trade. 

Lately there have been proposals coming 
out of Washington which seek to redress our 
payments deficit by imposing a tax on im- 
ports over and above existing tariffs. The urge 
to take some such action is certainly under- 
standable. Some European nations have re- 
cently made provocative economic moves that 
have given rise to a great deal of resentment 
in American business and government. Nat- 
urally our industries feel impelled to re- 
ciprocate. They are pressing Congress to 
penalize imports. I hope, however, that Con- 
gress and industry together will view this 
problem as calmly and objectively as possible. 
If we act hastily, we can lose more than we 
gain. 

To be sure, we have every legal right to im- 
pose a tax of some proportions on imports. 
But we need to bear in mind that other 
countries have a similar right—a right of 
which they have not so far fully availed 
themselves. If we use our discretionary right 
to add a tax on top of our import duties, we 
can expect our customer countries to follow 
suit. 

In that event, we would inevitably lose 
some export business. That would add to the 
excess capacity of our industries—including 
the paper industry—and the result would be 
to increase the pressures on our domestic 
markets, with lowered sales and profits for 
all. But more than that, an import tax would 
compel us to pay higher prices for many prod- 
ucts that we now buy abroad. The estimates I 
have seen indicate that an import tax of only 
2% would add $12 million a year to the costs 
of the paper industry and $17 million more to 
the cost of imported newsprint. 

These are problems we cannot afford to 
take lightly. 

If it is decided, in spite of these dangers, 
that a tax on imports may be essential, then 
I would say let us be careful not to bind our- 
selves to a hard-and-fast position at the out- 
set. Congress would be wise to give the Presi- 
dent the authority to impose the tax if it 
appears in the national interest to do so. 
Then at least he could use this authority to 
improve our position in bargaining with 
other nations. 

My personal view, however, is that the 
country would probably do better to avoid 
the import tax. After all we have learned and 
accomplished in the last two decades, such 
a tax would sound the sad bugle of retreat. 
If it caused other nations to respond in kind 
it could nullify many of the benefits we have 
gained from the Kennedy Round, It is sure- 
ly plain that our prosperity is closely linked 
to the prosperity of other nations, and to a 
large volume of exports and imports. 

A tax on imports would not solve our pay- 
ments problem—and it is worth rem 
that in the early 1930’s high tariffs helped to 
send the world economy staggering into a 
downward spiral. We might well remind the 
European countries that if by their tax prov- 
ocations and other barriers to trade they 
overstrain the patience of American indus- 
try—which they are close to doing already— 
they may produce economic consequences of 
the utmost gravity. 

At the present moment, we still cling to 
the hope that this country and the European 
nations will overcome their respective prob- 
lems, not by import taxes and the like, but 
by a new surge in trade. Since we enjoy an 
export surplus, a global increase in trade 
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would almost certainly mean a net gain in 
payments for us. A new wave of trade expan- 
sion on an international scale would 
strengthen the dollar and add greatly to the 
stability of the free world. That is a deyel- 
opment toward which we and the govern- 
ments of Europe need to bend every effort. 
In that effort, the attitude of American in- 
dustry can be of key importance, 

For the paper industry this is not a new 
story. Thirteen years ago, on this same oc- 
casion, the late J. D. Zellerbach, then head 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, made an 
impressive talk to leaders of the industry on 
the subject of exports. He himself had once 
been a protectionist, but he had come to be- 
lieve that freer trade in the world meant 
greater benefits for the American paper in- 
dustry. In that conviction he urged sharp 
reductions in tariffs and a simultaneous drive 
to increase our exports. His views were pro- 
phetic. Between 1955, when he spoke, and 
1967, American exports of woodpulp, paper 
and allied products rose over 230%—from 
$285 million to $665 million. 

There is no reason to think that we have 
reached the end of the export rise. New op- 
portunities for paper exports are shaping up 
in the developing countries, as well as in the 
industrialized countries. The pattern of 
world economics strongly suggests the pos- 
sibility of a sustained upward trend in our 
paper exports in the decade ahead. 

The importance of the constructive posi- 
tion taken by the paper industry on foreign 
trade cannot be overestimated. The Ameri- 
can Paper Institute and its predecessors have 
steadily encouraged the Government to 
adopt policies which have brought immense 
benefits to our nation and to many friendly 
peoples. I may add that it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me personally to be part of a group 
which has fought so ably for so good a cause. 
We cannot foresee what position we may 
need to take in the future, but if there is 
another struggle over foreign trade policy you 
can expect the API to make the voice of the 
industry strongly heard wherever the debate 
is joined. 

When I grew up as a boy in Boston, the 
works of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
popular Massachusetts poet of the last cen- 
tury, were still being widely quoted. One 
passage of his that I remember could have 
been written for these years, and for our 
situation. 


“I find the great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand 
As in what direction we are moving... 
We must sail sometimes with the wind and 
sometimes against it, 
But we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at 
anchor.” 


It is clear that we stand at a critical point 
in our nation’s history. Decisions taken in the 
weeks and months directly ahead can have 
great influence on our economic future and 
enormous consequences for the world as a 
whole, 

That is why all of us here have an obliga- 
tion to bring our best thought and our high- 
est energy to the solution of the formidable 
problems confronting our country. We will 
be justified in using—indeed we have a duty 
to use—our corporate and personal connec- 
tions with leaders of business, government, 
and the press to exert as much influence as 
we can on the thinking of the decision- 
makers. 

That influence, I believe, will be most valu- 
able if we develop practical incentives for 
constructive action by American business. 
The power and influence of this country are 
great and so are the prospects for a favor- 
able outcome of our present difficulties. Our 
history proves that our greatest advances 
have always been made under the banner of 
economic freedom, That is still the banner of 
hope for this country, and so long as we 
carry it forward, we cannot fail. 
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Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday the Georgia congressional dele- 
gation was honored by the world cham- 
pion Junior Achievement company, T. H. 
Enterprises, Inc., of Columbus, Ga. Un- 
der the leadership of Mike Collins, pres- 
ident, Nancy Tucker, vice president of 
sales, and Mary Williams, secretary, this 
22-member high school student group 
organized and operated a business under 
the highest principles of the free enter- 
prise system, displaying willingness to 
work hard, to compete diligently under 
the profit motive, and dedicated to the 
pursuit of excellence. Such young peo- 
ple will, indeed, attain those tall hills of 
achievement and they, rather than the 
nonconformist for the sake of noncon- 
formism, represent the brightness of the 
youth of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said, 
“Too low they build who build beneath 
the stars,” and I salute the goals and 
examples of junior achievers everywhere, 
for through their building,“ our country 
is already a better place in which to live 
and will continue to be a good country, 
a great country, and a leader in the com- 
munity of nations. 

My words, Mr. Speaker, may not be so 
compelling or inspiring as the luncheon 
addresses of these three young people, 
and I would like to share them with my 
friends and colleagues in tribute to Mary, 
Nancy, and Mike, and to the adult lead- 
ership for this excellent program. Mr. 
Robert Lee, director, Mr. Leonard Moore, 
Tom Huston Peanut Co., and Mr. Paul 
Parker, General Mills, Inc., exemplify 
the mark of good men in combination 
with good business by a willingness to be 
involved with youth, and thus bequeath 
a rich legacy of influence to succeeding 
generations. I commend this priority at- 
tention and I commend the membership 
of T. H. Enterprises, Inc., for their re- 
sponsiveness to that guidance. 

The remarks referred to follow: 

REMARKS BY MARY WILLIAMS 

Thank you Mr. Brinkley and Gentlemen. 

If I had to select one word that sums up 
the success of our country it would have to be 
“competition.” Those of you here who hold 
public office somewhere back down the line 
had to compete with someone else for your 
office. You businessmen had to compete with 
someone for your job and the Tom Huston 
Peanut Company and General Mills must 
compete with Companies like Lance, Kel- 
logg’s, and General Foods for what you call 
your fair share of the market. Almost any 
given situation you can possibly conceive 
involves competition. Competition is the 
reason we have more television sets, more 
automobiles, and more bathtubs than the 
rest of the world put together. It is also the 
reason we in America have the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known 
and it is also the reason there are more 
millionaires in America than the rest of the 
globe combined. Of course, this thing called 
competition didn’t just happen. Thousands 
upon thousands of Americans have made 
their contribution toward our competitive 
spirit. You might say it all really began 
when the pilgrims landed because they left 
their own country in search of a better way. 
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Americans seem to always rise to the occasion. 
We have won wars, political battles, and 
foreign policy battles because we like to com- 
pete. It’s our way of life. During the early 
days we tried our hand at socialism and it 
failed as have most systems founded on this 
premise. Russia and China and other com- 
munist and socialist nations have their in- 
ternal problems especially economically, In 
many cases, people in these countries are 
trying their hand at capitalism behind the 
communist bosses backs. They want more of 
everything for themselves and they can only 
get it through competition, 

This is the way we became a World 
Champion ... through competition. It was 
tough, it was a lot of hard work but we 
enjoyed it and it was worth it. We were 
able to prove to ourselves that we were the 
best. I am convinced that if you want any- 
thing bad enough, you can get it. I believe 
a person can become anything they choose 
within their own capabilities, simply by 
competing. But you must be willing to com- 
pete. You must welcome the challenge and 
above all you must believe you can win. My 
thinking hasn't always been this positive 
about competition, but during the past three 
years, Junior Achievement has given me the 
insight to our system and has instilled the 
spirit of competition in me. Gentlemen, I 
state emphatically, I will be a success, I will 
do more than my share to protect what we 
have, I will sell America and I will fight until 
my last breath to preserve it. I will uphold 
these beliefs at home and as long as you 
continue to uphold them in our Nation's 
Capital, then you'll have my vote. 


REMARKS BY NANCY TUCKER 


Thank you Congressman Brinkley and 
Gentlemen, 

It is a rare privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity of sharing a few moments with such a 
distinguished group of political leaders and 
businessmen. To our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, all Georgians are proud of your record 
of public service to our great State. To you 
Mr. Samuels, we are all aware of the tre- 
mendous burden you and other members of 
the Commerce Department staff operate 
under each day of the year, and of course 
without the cooperation from businesses like 
the Tom Huston Peanut Company and Gen- 
eral Mills, none of the three of us would haye 
this opportunity. 

During the past 24 hours we have been 
busy touring this great City. Seeing such 
things as the Lincoln Memorial, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the entombment of 
our late and great President John F. Ken- 
nedy. At times I have almost been overcome 
with emotion realizing the sacrifice that has 
been made by thousands of devoted Ameri- 
cans in order that you and I might have the 
opportunity to gather here today. You see, 
I'm still a person who gets “goose bumps” 
each time I see our stars and stripes raised 
and hear the Star Spangled Banner played. 
At my young age I have become disgusted 
with those who down-grade America and 
Americans and those who storm our streets 
and try to destroy private enterprise. All this 
might lead one to believe that our country 
should have an outergration policy instead 
of an immigration policy. But we don’t, Any- 
one is free to leave. 

We hear frequently that young people no 
longer like our American system, that they 
find our way of doing business out of date, 
dull and dry. Well Gentlemen, I stand here 
today and take strong issue with this theory. 
I believe that young Americans love America. 
I believe they are convinced that our system 
is the very best the world has even known. I 
believe young Americans are ready to take 
whatever steps are n to preserve this 
great heritage we have enjoyed for all these 
years. 

Through the Junior Achievement program 
I have been taught the true meaning of 
private enterprise and have a much better 
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understanding and appreciation of our sys- 
tem. There are thousands and thousands 
across our Nation who have not been as 
fortunate as I. They either have not had the 
opportunity to participate in Junior Achieve- 
ment or the program in their city wasn't able 
to accommodate everyone that desired mem- 
bership. God forbid us from being misled by 
small minority groups. These people are mis- 
informed and misguided. In other words, 
someone got to them with their story before 
we got there with ours. For this, we must 
blame ourselves. They must be taught the 
American way. 

In closing I would like to ask you to do me 
one favor. It’s simply this, when you get up 
each morning, go to the nearest mirror, take 
a good long look at yourself and say aloud. 
I’m proud to be an American * * * Iam. 
REMARKS BY MICHAEL COLLINS, PRESIDENT OF 

T. H. ENTERPRISES 


Thank you Congressman Brinkley, Mr. 
Samuels, Senator Talmadge and Gentlemen., 

Whatever happened to people like Patrick 
Henry who said, “give me liberty or give me 
death,” or Nathan Hale who said, “I regret 
that I have but one life to give for my coun- 
try.” These men were true Americans just 
like you. They were dedicated to the cause of 
this great nation, just like you. There have 
been many changes in our businesses, in our 
government, in fact almost every phase of 
our lives. Things are more involved and tech- 
nically complicated then they have ever been, 
yet the basic format remains the same. The 
things that made us great then still make 
us great today. 

Among these are initiative, enthusiasm, 
competition, dedication, hard work and un- 
selfish sacrifice. As for sacrifice, there is no 
better example than the young men giving 
their lives on the foreign fronts of the world 
this very minute, They believe we are great 
and are willing to place their lives in God's 
hands as proof, However, our greatness is not 
assured for the rest of eternity. We are con- 
tinually faced with challenge after chal- 
lenge from all corners of the earth. If we are 
to continue to meet these challenges we must 
get stronger with each day, we must rededi- 
cate ourselves to the American way. 

Our analysts tell us that around the year 
1975, the average age of an American will be 
about 25 years old. Never before in this 
country will there have been so many young 
people. Yes, things will be different, many 
changes will take place but we cannot and 
must not make these changes at the expense 
of freedom and private enterprise for if we 
do, then the very foundation of our monu- 
ment will have been destroyed and nothing 
was ever built without a foundation includ- 
ing one’s character. 

It has been said that education is the 
answer to our racial strife. This I agree. To 
me, education is the means the reason and 
the end result of anything. Many of you will 
probably still be here around the year 1975. 
You will be the ones to be faced with this 
changing world but regardless of what de- 
mands are made remember that you would 
not be here unless someone, somewhere back 
down the line made a profit. Even our govern- 
ment, the largest business in the world is 
here simply because someone made a profit. 
This little simple word will be challenged 
more each day as time goes by but there is 
no substitute for it and if someone is allowed 
to try a substitute then you might well be 
relinquishing your important seat for a sub- 
stitute and this person won't be a second 
stringer. It will be someone who should not 
have been allowed to try out for the team 
let alone be on it. 

In Junior Achievement I have been taught 
many things, the ability to get along with 
others and if you can produce more you can 
make more but the most vital and important 
thing I have learned is the vital need for 
making a profit. 

In a few short years I will be entering the 
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adult business world, I will continue to sup- 
port my government but I do not expect and 
do not want my government to support me. 
I prefer the calculated risk as opposed to the 
stale calm of utopia. I plan to be a first class 
American not an unwilling and unwanted 
substitute. My generation will be taking your 
places here in the years to come, you set the 
pace and we'll prepare ourselves to keep up 
with it and let me assure you, if you place 
the future of our country in our hands we'll 
assure you it will be in good hands. 


Congressman Whalen Pays Tribute to the 
Late Ohio State Representative Herman 
Ankeney 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of a distinguished 
member of the Ohio General Assembly, 
the late State Representative Herman 
Ankeney. 

Representative Ankeney served as a 
member of the general assembly for 15 
years until felled by illness earlier this 
year. He passed away on March 6, 1968, 
at the age of 72. 

During my 12 years of service in the 
Ohio Legislature, I was privileged to be a 
friend and colleague of Representative 
Ankeney. He was a most responsible and 
responsive legislator. On numerous oc- 
casions he demonstrated a forthright- 
ness and independence of judgment 
which repeatedly drew the respect and 
admiration of his associates. 

Mr. Speaker, Ohio’s loss is the Nation’s 
loss as well because of the strength he 
added to our State legislature. To put it 
simply, he will be missed. 

A distinguished newspaper in my dis- 
trict, the Dayton Daily News, eloquently 
stated in a recent editorial what kind of 
man Herman Ankeney was and what his 
contributions were. I herewith insert that 
editorial in the Recorp: 

HERMAN ANKENEY 

No major legislation bears his name, but 
Herman Ankeney, in 15 years in the Ohio 
House of Representatives, established a repu- 
tation as an uncommonly able, honest and 
hard-working official, Other lawmakers 
sought his counsel, and his quiet efforts on 
behalf of common sense more than once 
braked the legislature short of hasty or un- 
wise acts. 

That is a quality any law-making body 
needs as much as it needs flair and daring. 
It is, however, a quality less noticed, often 
less appreciated. That Rep. Ankeney repeat- 
edly won re-election, and won big, is an indi- 
cation his constituents knew him for the ca- 
pable representative he was. 

He was as unstinting in pressing the inter- 
ests of his county as he was unstinting in his 
concern for the larger issues of the state. 
Under his knowledgeable chairmanship, the 
House Agriculture committee developed 
state-wide respect. His efforts gave hefty 
boost to the establishment of Wright State 
university and were a steady support for 
Central State university. 

For these works and others, Rep. Ankeney 
deserves to be—and will be—remembered 
with honor. For the gentlemanliness with 
which he accomplished them, he will be re- 
membered with affection as well. 
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Hearst on Vietnam: “Put Up or 
We Pack Up” 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that most of my colleagues share my 
strong impression that great and signifi- 
cant changes are occurring in this coun- 
try right now. The evidences are every- 
where at hand. The Wall Street Journal 
questions whether we can possibly justify 
continuing the Vietnam war. This week, 
Time magazine and Newsweek magazine 
have asked similar questions. The major 
television networks are painting a pic- 
ture of widespread disaffection with this 
bloody, costly, and seemingly fruitless 
war. 

Now comes yet another voice question- 
ing our Vietnam policy. And, like many 
other former stanch supporters of this 
war, this is a voice raised in shock and 
dismay over the disproportionate burden 
borne by the United States as opposed to 
the Asian countries we supposedly are 
assisting in this enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, this addition to the ranks 
of those asking for some meaningful 
change in our Vietnam policy is no dove, 
no “peacenik,” no advocate of surrender, 
defeatism, or “cutting and running.” In 
fact, he is one of the most militant sup- 
porters one could hope to find of a strong, 
anti-Communist military posture as an 
adjunct to our foreign policy. I am 
speaking of none other than William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
the Hearst newspapers. 

In a column appearing in his news- 
papers on March 10, Mr. Hearst made 
this forceful point: 

Put simply, we are fighting a war which 
Asians should be fighting. Whether it is 
worth it is debatable. My own conclusion is 
that it is not worth it indefinitely unless all 
the Asian countries of Southeast Asia are 
willing to pitch in and help save themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, I find these observations 
of Mr. Hearst so significant that I should 
like to call them to the attention of my 
colleagues, and insert the text of his 
column at this point in the Recorp: 

PLUGGING THE DIKE 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

A recent editorial in The Hearst Newspapers 
took note of the impatience, frustration and 
outrage the continuing Vietnam War has 
created among large numbers of Americans, 
concluding as follows: 

“This war has gone on too long. It is caus- 
ing too much disaffection in the country. 
It is killing and maiming too many Ameri- 
cans. It must be brought to an end—with 
new ideas, new tactics and new methods,” 

A number of the various news media which 
quoted this editorial did so for the purpose 
of suggesting that The Hearst Newspapers 
are turning defeatist, that their support for 
President Johnson's war policies is weaken- 
ing. In short, that another major hawk's 
voice is beginning to coo. 

In arriving at such conclusions they could 
not be further from the truth. This war HAS 
gone on far too long. It IS killing and maim- 
ing too many Americans. And it MUST be 
brought to a satisfactory end in the foresee- 
able future. 

So today I propose to offer a suggestion of 
my own for helping end the war, in keeping 
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with the “new ideas, new tactics and new 
methods” called for in our editorial, 

What makes the Vietnam dilemma so frus- 
trating for so many of our citizens is the 
strange nature of the conflict itself. It is 
without precedent in our history or experi- 
ence. It is full of paradoxes and contradic- 
tions. The very reasons for fighting, ways of 
fighting and goals of fighting are not the 
usual ones nor are they common to both 
sides. 

One of the deepest differences is between 
our national psychology and that of the Com- 
munists. Americans are in a hurry, they want 
results and become frustrated by seemingly 
endless delay. The Reds, by contrast, are 
schooled to have infinite patience in their 
long-range plans for world domination. 

It is not even possible to apply the normal 
standards of military judgments to events 
in Vietnam. In all our previous wars, prog- 
ress or setbacks could be shown by lines or 
pins on a map and even children could fol- 
low what was happening. Here the war is 
everywhere and even huge losses of life are 
disregarded by an enemy if a propaganda 
advantage can be won. 

Thus it is not only our left-wingers and 
draftcard burners who oppose or question 
what we are doing. Many sincere Americans 
who normally would support their country 
without reservation in any other war are 
asking if it is worth the effort—when will it 
be over? 

These are legitimate questions. They do not 
necessarily reflect a defeatist attitude, In- 
stead, to a large degree, they are a natural 
result of bafflement over why the most pow- 
erful nation in the world has been unable 
to defeat what appears to be a tiny, fourth- 
rate country in the wilds of Southeast Asia. 

Like everybody else, the same questions 
weigh heavy on my mind. They most certainly 
are the prime concern of our national leaders, 
especially President Johnson. He has tried 
with infinite patience to give answers. Here, 
for what they are worth, are some thoughts 
of my own. 

Is it worth the effort? To come to any con- 
clusion on this it is necessary to return to 
first principles, to examine why we are in 
Vietnam in the first place, and to recall what 
ed intended to do as opposed to what we are 

ng. 

The reason we are in Vietnam is because 
the South Vietnamese government asked for 
our assistance in Communist ag- 
gression from the North. The key word here 
is “assistance.” Three administrations ago 
we went to the rescue of the tottering South 
and we saved it. We honored our commit- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, after we had saved the 
South, the North continued its aggression 
because Soviet Russia and Communist China 
furnished them with the means to do so. 
Bit by bit, we found ourselves engaged in 
something we never bargained for and never 
intended to do. We became bogged down in 
an Asian land war. 

The worst aspect of the war, for us, has 
been our inability to use our full power be- 
cause of our limited objectives. Our stated 
aim always was not to destroy the North— 
which we could do any week we wanted to— 
but simply to stop aggression. The enemy, 
on the other hand, has been waging all-out 
guerrilla warfare in which an goes— 
even the deliberate slaughter of non-com- 
batants. 

Today, thanks to Russia and Red China, 
Vietnam has become a showdown between 
Communism and the forces which would 
stop its expansion in Southeast Asia. There 
is no doubt whatever that if South Vietnam 
falls, so will Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Ma- 
laysia and eventually all the other countries 
in the area. 

Meanwhile, it is primarily the United 
States which is halting the tide. It is the 
American soldier who is standing there with 
his finger in the dike, keeping some 200,000,- 
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000 people in at least nine countries from 
being overrun. 

Put simply, we are fighting a war which 
Asians should be fighting. Whether it is 
worth it is debatable. My own conclusion is 
that it is not worth it indefinitely unless all 
the Asian countries of Southeast Asia are 
willing to pitch in and help save themselves. 

As things stand today, we have done, and 
are doing, far more than our original com- 
mitment to “assist” Saigon in overcoming an 
immediate threat to its security. 

Which brings us to the second question— 
when will it be over? The present Vietcong 
offensive may be a last effort. There may be 
meaningful peace talks this summer, as some 
experts believe. In any event my answer lies 
neither in total destruction of the North 
nor in an ignominious withdrawal of our 
forces. 

Our effort must continue for a while longer. 
We have invested too many of our boys’ lives 
and too much of our material resources to 
do otherwise. But there is no reason why we 
should continue holding our finger in the 
dike without proper support from those we 
are protecting. I specifically exclude from 
this criticism the effort and sacrifice of the 
South Vietnamese, Their Army should not be 
expected to be as efficient as ours. 

As for their people, they could hardly be 
expected to undergo the sacrifices and bear 
the tortures and horrors of war as staunchly 
as they are. Yet they do so week after week. 

So, with the exception of South Vietnam, 
South Korea and Thailand, assistance for 
what we are doing has been almost non- 
existent so far as the other still-free coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia are concerned. If we 
include Laos, Cambodia, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Burma and Ceylon, the population total ex- 
ceeds 200,000,000. If Japan, the Philippines 
and India are thrown in, 634,000,000 more will 
be added. 

Leaders of many of these countries private- 
ly express deep gratitude for the U.S. effort 
in Vietnam. They say we are saving their 
necks and have told me so personally during 
my three visits to the war area since 1963. 
But thus far only the few countries I have 
mentioned, plus, of course, Australia and 
New Zealand, have done anything about it. 

Now there is the crux of my thinking. The 
United States has some 500,000 men over 
there fighting their war. This is about one 
man for every 400 of our total population. If 
the Asian countries only equalled this 
effort—and they should do more with the 
enemy at their borders—they could, and 
should, field an army of around a million, 

Besides this great numerical advantage it 
would have a tremendous. psychological 
effect. Right now, Ho Chi Minh has the ad- 
vantage of being able to say he is fighting 
what he calls white imperialists. With a 
million or more Asians facing him on the 
battlefield the picture would be put in proper 
prospective, to say the least. 

As noted above we could devastate North 
Vietnam in a week but we apparently won't 
go the big bomb route. The alternative is on 
the ground and we 1) don’t want to, 2) 
shouldn’t and 3) probably couldn’t win this 
way. 

We have given our word over there and 
around the world to help repulse Commu- 
nism, 


That we have done and are now doing 
but—by God—if the very countries to whose 
aid we have come are too damned indifferent 
to put up their share of manpower (of which 
they have an overabundance) then I sug- 
gest we are to say to these countries: 

“Look, bub, either put up—or we pack up.” 

Mind you, I am not suggesting that we cut 
and run. I say merely that if they refuse to 
participate, we cannot do it without them. 
If they do—as I here outlined—North Viet- 
nam must be defeated. 

One last thought. I’m sure the American 
taxpayer would willingly pay for training and 
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supplying the Asians with the most modern 
equipment when, as and if they appear on 
the scene. 


Need for Representative Dulski’s Bill To 
Permit Color Reproductions of Postage 
Stamps 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of our Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Dutskr], as a cosponsor of his 
bill to permit color reproductions of U.S. 
and foreign postage stamps. Representa- 
tive Dutsx1’s original bill, H.R 2622, was 
considered yesterday by House Judiciary 
Subcommittee No. 1, of which I am a 
member, and today he is introducing a 
clean bill to incorporate technical 
changes recommended by the Treasury 
Department. 

It is somewhat surprising to realize 
that under present U.S. laws, neither 
U.S. nor foreign postage stamps can be 
reproduced in color. The United States 
is one of the few countries of the world 
which imposes such a prohibition. News- 
papers, magazines, and other publica- 
tions desiring to print outstanding 
stamps cannot use color and must settle 
for dull black and white reproductions. 

The original purpose of the ban on 
color reproductions was, of course, to 
prevent counterfeiting. However, as 
testimony by Post Office Department and 
Secret Service officials before our sub- 
committee made clear, counterfeiting of 
postage stamps today is both uneconomic 
and easily detected. It is not anticipated 
that liberalization of the law under this 
legislation would facilitate or increase 
counterfeiting, particularly since the bill 
also provides that color reproductions of 
stamps shall be either less than three- 
quarters or more than 1½ times the size 
of actual stamps. 

Philately is a fascinating avocation, 
shared by people of all ages and all na- 
tions. The limitations of present law 
merely hinder pursuit of this hobby. 
Passage of this legislation will, therefore, 
broaden the opportunities for interna- 
tional exchange among  philatelists 
throughout the world. 

The bill will also serve to enhance our 
Nation’s public image, and in addition, 
we might anticipate some increase in 
postal revenues from the heightened in- 
terest in our postage stamps when seen 
in color. I understand that on July 4 the 
Post Office Department plans to issue 
a series of stamps showing historic 
American flags, and I hope this bill will 
be approved in time to permit color re- 
productions of these stamps which are 
sure to have significant historic and edu- 
cational value. 

Mr. Speaker, Representative DULSKI’S 
bill will not only enhance pursuit of the 
interesting and instructive pastime of 
philately, but will also serve the national 
interest. It is a privilege to have the op- 
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portunity to cosponsor this measure and 
to help further its progress toward en- 
actment. 


Balance-of-Payments Help Credited to 
U.S.-Flag Fleet 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein a very pertinent article en- 
titled “Balance-of-Payments Help Cred- 
ited to U.S.-Flag Fleet,” which appeared 
in a recent edition of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

This article refers to legislation intro- 
duced by our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman JAMES J. HOWARD, of New 
Jersey, to eliminate tax exemptions on 
American shipping firms which register 
their vessels under the flags of other 
nations. The importance of this proposal 
is that it would plug a billion-dollar-a- 
year drain in the balance of payments, 
which is so urgently needed today. 

Results of a study made by Harbridge 
House, a Boston management research 
firm, with the assistance of Harvard and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
faculty members, indicate that the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit during the past 
10 years, which was $23 billion would 
have been $7.3 billion larger except for 
the contributions of ships under the U.S. 
flag 


It is asserted that, if foreign-flag ships 
owned by foreign nations had performed 
these shipping services, instead of Amer- 
ican-flag ships owned by U.S. operators, 
the $7.3 billion loss could have caused 
severe economic repercussions, accord- 
ing to the study. 

The savings in terms of taxes, lower 
wages, and exemption from rigid Amer- 
ican safety requirements add up to a 
very sizable subsidy to American ships 
registered under foreign flags, and cor- 
responding losses to the balance-of-pay- 
ment account. The competitive advan- 
tage is great, as is the loss to the bal- 
ance-of-payments account, and it seems 
that some action should be taken to cor- 
rect this unfortunate situation. 

We are greatly concerned by the gold 
imbalance problem, and the deficit in 
the balance-of-payments account, which 
are causing us a great deal of trouble and 
concern about the value of the dollar, 
gold runs and the like. This situation 
shows that there are ways and means 
available to us, short of some current, 
drastic proposals, to bring the balance- 
of-payments accounts into balance. 

The facts enumerated above are self- 
explanatory and there are others that 
should be mentioned in this connection: 
namely, the adjustment of trade bal- 
ances and putting some reasonable check 
on the heavy influx of cheap foreign 
goods that bring competitive disadvan- 
tages to American-produced products. 

There are several basic American in- 
dustries feeling the impact of these im- 
ports, and while we must not get our- 
selves into a position where we should 
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be placing undue restraints upon profita- 
ble two-way trade with other nations, 
some consideration should be given to 
checking the flow of steel imports. 

The inordinate and injurious flow of 
steel, automobiles, textiles, plastics, 
shoes, and other competitive, trade prod- 
ucts being currently permitted to come 
into this country to flood the American 
market and seriously threaten our in- 
dustry and the employment of fellow 
citizens should be checked. If this action 
were taken and carried out intelligently 
and skillfully, there is no doubt that very 
serious problems of gold imbalance, and 
balance-of-payments accounts, could be 
satisfactorily solved in a relatively short 
time. 

I hope that the appropriate officials 
in the administration will give considera- 
tion to these factors so that we may be 
in a position to take the obviously less 
stringent measures rather than some 
others proposed to cope with our current 
adverse international balances and I 
urge such a course upon this Govern- 
ment now. 

Further delay in courageously tackling 
these very dangerous and critical eco- 
nomic problems will bring us very dire, 
disastrous results and could well precipi- 
tate not only a repression here, but cause 
a worldwide economic debacle consist- 
ing of the breakdown of international 
exchange mechanisms and the outbreak 
of a real world economic depression. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS HELP CREDITED TO 
U.S.-FLAG FLEET 
(By Charles Covell) 

The U.S. balance of payments deficit in the 
10 years, 1957-1966, would have been 30 per- 
cent larger without the contribution made 
by U.S. flag vessels. 

This was the conclusion reached in a study 
released today by the Washington headquar- 
tered Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, which represents 13 companies operat- 
ing U.S. flag vessels in the merchant fleet. 

It followed closely on an attack in Congress 
on American shipping firms which register 
their vessels under the flags of other nations. 

Rep. James J. Howard, D-N.J., introduced 
legislation yesterday to eliminate tax exemp- 
tions for these firms to end what he called 
“totally unfair competition” and to plug a 
billion-dollar-a-year drain in the balance of 
payments. 

The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines study was made by Harbridge House, 
Boston management research firm, with as- 
sistance from Harvard and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology faculty members. 


MARGIN, $7.3 BILLION 


The study found that the total U.S. bal- 
ance of payments deficit during the 10 years 
was $23 billion, which would have been $7.3 
billion larger except for the contribution by 
ships under the U.S. flag. 

If foreign-flag ships owned by foreign na- 
tionals had performed these shipping serv- 
ices instead of American-flag ships owned by 
U.S. operators, the $7.3-billion loss “could 
have caused severe economic repercussions,” 
the study said. 

Rep. Howard noted that the fleet of Amer- 
ican-owned foreign flag ships is larger than 
the U.S. flag fleet and said the companies 
defended the “runaway” practice on the 
grounds of convenience.“ 

“By this they mean,” he added, “that it is 
more ‘convenient’ not to have to pay Ameri- 
can taxes, it is more ‘convenient’ not to have 
to pay American wage scales, and it is more 
‘convenient’ not to have to meet rigid Amer- 
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ican safety requirements in the construction 
and operation of their vessels. 

“All of these ‘conveniences’ give these 
foreign flag operations an enormous com- 
petitive advantage over the companies which 
keep their ships at home, pay American taxes, 
hire American sailors and meet American 
safety standards. I do not believe that our 
government should foster this kind of unfair 
competition by allowing these companies the 
tax haven that the Interna] Revenue Code 
presently provides.” 


A MAIN CAUSE 


Howard also said his proposed legislation 
would “strike at one of the main causes” of 
the present $4-billion payments deficit. 

“We pay in the neighborhood of $1 billion 
each year to these runaway-flag' ships to 
carry American exports and imports,” he 
said, “This means that these are dollars 
flowing out of the United States and into the 
pockets of foreign nationals, into the treas- 
uries of foreign governments and into over- 
seas bank accounts,” 

At a minimum, Howard said, withdrawing 
of the present tax exemption would mean 
this: 

The companies will be required to pay 
their proportionate share of the cost of our 
government—the same as most other busi- 
nesses and individuals are required to do. 

At least a part of the competitive edge 
which these companies now have over Amer- 
ican-registered ships will be eliminated, giv- 
ing U.S.-flag shipping a better chance to 
capture some of the cargo now denied to it. 

The Congress will be plugging this par- 
ticular drain in the balance of payments. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I can think 
of no other holiday, celebrating any one 
of the many nationality groups that 
make up this Nation, which pervades us 
all with its infectious spirit as does St. 
Patrick’s Day. Somehow all of us, even 
those of us who have not a discernible 
trace of Erin in our ancestry, feel a little 
bit Irish on the 17th of March. 

Perhaps it is because of the nature 
and character of the Irish themselves, or 
the impression we have of them—a warm 
and generous people—that makes their 
spirit warm the land 1 day each year. 
St. Patrick’s Day festivals throughout the 
Nation have become among the gayest 
and most splendid of our holidays, and 
we all look forward to the day as if it 
were our holiday too. 

And indeed it is, for the lore of the 
Irish has become an integral part of the 
heritage of all America. Irish songs are 
everyone’s old favorites; it has never 
been necessary that you be an Irish 
tenor to sing one. 

The Irish zest for life, their sparkling 
wit, their loyalty and enthusiasm, have 
endeared them to the land they adopted 
as their own. In return, America has 
adopted them, and we have benefited im- 
measurably from having provided them 
a home. 

They stood with us from our very 
founding, when we were all immigrants, 
at the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. They fought in the Revolu- 
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tion to back it up. They have become our 
statesmen, our artists, our heroes, and 
our religious leaders. They have fought 
in great numbers in every war since the 
Indian wars. 

From the Pennsylvania Continentals, 
known to fellow revolutionary soldiers as 
the Line of Ireland, to F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, from the refugees of the potato 
famine to John Fitzgerald Kennedy, we 
are proud of them all. 

All year long they are among us, proud 
of being Americans. On March 17, they 
express their pride in being Irish, and, 
for the day, we all become a little bit 
Irish, too. 


Support for President’s Conservation 
Message 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in his ex- 
cellent and timely conservation message 
last week, President Johnson requested 
the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology to review the current tech- 
nology for disposing of solid wastes. I 
commend this action by the President. 

The recent spectacle of countless tons 
of trash and garbage mounting on the 
New York City sidewalks should remind 
all of us of the serious problems which 
solid wastes present to us—problems 
which too often are forgotten or 
neglected until we are faced with crisis. 
New York now knows firsthand about 
crisis, and Washington has had its own 
problems with the Kenilworth dump. But 
nearly everywhere in this land one can 
see distasteful pills of junked automobiles 
or unsightly and disease-breeding refuse. 

It is time we did more to learn how to 
use some of these discarded materials 
economically, and to dispose of those 
which are useless, and do so in a sani- 
tary and inoffensive way. 

I hope that the review to be under- 
taken by the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology, working with 
the appropriate Cabinet officers, will 
lead to stronger Federal research and 
development programs in this field and 
consequently to lower costs for solid 
waste disposal. 

For as the President said: 

The problem is not only to learn how to 
get rid of these substances—but also how to 
convert waste economically into useful ma- 
terials, Millions of dollars of useful by- 
products may go up in smoke, or be buried 
under the earth. 


We must bring this serious and costly 
problem under control. And under the 
President’s leadership, we must make a 
major effort to succeed. The message 
follows: 


To RENEW A NATION 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Theodore Roosevelt made conservation 
more than a political issue in America. He 
made it a moral imperative. 

More than half a century ago, he sounded 
this warning: 

“To skin and exhaust the land instead of 
using it so as to increase its usefulness, will 
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result in undermining in the days of our 
children the very prosperity which we ought 
by right to hand down to them amplified and 
developed.” 

The conservation work that Roosevelt 
began was protection of our natural heri- 
tage for the enjoyment and enrichment of 
all the families of the land. That is work 
which never ends. It must be taken up anew 
by each succeeding generation, acting as 
trustees for the next. 

But the conservation problems Theodore 
Roosevelt saw are dwarfed by the new ones 
of our own day. 

An unfolding technology has increased our 
economic strength and added to the con- 
venience of our lives. 

But that same technology—we know now— 
carries danger with it. 

From the great smoke stacks of industry 
and from the exhausts of motors and ma- 
chines, 130 million tons of soot, carbon and 
grime settle over the people and shroud the 
Nation's cities each year. 

From towns, factories, and stockyards, 
wastes pollute our rivers and streams, en- 
dangering the waters we drink and use. 

The debris of civilization litters the land- 
scapes and spoils the beaches. 

Conservation’s concern now is not only 
for man's enjoyment—but for man's sur- 
vival. 

Fortunately, we have recognized the threat 
in time, and we have begun to meet it. 

Through the landmark legislation of the 
past few years we are moving to bring a safe 
environment—both to this generation, and 
to the America still unborn. 

—tThe Water Quality Act of 1965 and the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 
provide the foundation of our first major 
efforts to curb the pollution blighting 
America’s waters. 

—The Clean Air Act of 1965 and the Air 
Quality Act of 1967 build a strong base 
from which we can begin to clean the 
air. 

—The Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965 
launched a new program to find the most 
efficient ways of disposing of millions of 
tons of solid wastes that clog the city 
and the countryside. 

—The Highway Beautification Act of 1965 
laid the groundwork for scenic roads and 
enjoyable travels. 

—Over 2.2 million acres have been author- 
ized for addition to the Nation’s Park 
System—and for the first time in gen- 
erations more land is being preserved for 
the people than is being developed for 
industrial or urban purposes. 

But the work of the new conservation, 
too—like the task we inherited from an ear- 
lier day—is unending, Technology is not 
something which happens once and then 
stands still. It grows and develops at an elec- 
tric pace, And our efforts to keep it in har- 
mony with human values must be intensified 
and accelerated. Indeed, technology itself is 
the tool with which these new environ- 
mental problems can be conquered. 

In this Message I shall outline the steps 
which I believe America must take this year 
to preserve the natural heritage of its peo- 
ple—a broad heritage that must include 
not only the wilderness of the unbroken 
forest, but a safe environment for the crowd- 
ed city. 

A PRIORITY CONSERVATION AGENDA 

The dangers that threaten our environ- 
ment are varied. To succeed in meeting their 
challenge requires a wide- response, 
with special emphasis on the items of high- 
est priority. 

For Fiscal 1969, I propose a program to 
compete this vital agenda for action. 

First, I recommend that we assure the 
people that their water supplies will be pure 
and plentiful now and in the years ahead by: 

—Prosecuting the war on water pollution 
with conviction, combining Federal, 
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State and local efforts to finance the 
construction this year of $1.5 to $2 bil- 
lion in community waste treatment 
plants. 

—Creating a National Water Commission 
to plot the course of water resource 
management for the next century. 

—Helping to assure the quality of commu- 
nity water supplies through the Safe 
Drinking Water Act of 1968. 

—Meeting the water needs of one of 
America’s fastest growing regions by au- 
thorizing the Central Arizona Project. 

Second, I recommend that we guard the 
landscape against the waste products of 
modern life by: 

—Protecting rivers, beaches and coastal 
areas against the devastation of oil 
spillage and other hazardous substances 
through strong legislation to control 
them. 

—Preventing the future despoilment of 
thousands of acres of mining land 
through the Surface Mining Reclama- 
tion Act of 1968. 

—Discovering efficient methods to dispose 
of the millions of tons of refuse and 
trash that threaten to engulf city and 
countryside, through an extension of 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act, and to ac- 
celerate the development of economical 
systems which will convert waste into 
useful by-products. 

Transforming our highways into corri- 
dors of beauty through prompt action to 
continue the Highway Beautification 
Program, and building new roadside 
parks for the traveling family. 

Third, I recommend that we advance in 
the battle for clean air over America’s cities 
by: 

—Fully exploiting our vast technology to 
find new and effective pollution abate- 
ment methods. 

—Investing $128 million as the Federal 
share in pollution control and research, 
more than has ever been committed in a 
single year before. 

—Organizing for action, through the 
designation of Air Quality Control 
Regions under the landmark Air Quality 
Act of 1967. 

Fourth, I recommend that we bring a sense 
of fulfillment, outdoor recreation and seren- 
ity to all Americans by: 

—Bringing new national parks closer to 
the people who live crowded city lives 
by development of the redwood groves 
of California, the Northern Cascades of 
Washington and the historic Potomac 
River. 

—Adding thousands of new acres of un- 
spoiled and primitive lands to the wilder- 
ness system. 

—Completing action on the nationwide 
networks of scenic rivers and trails. 

—Focusing now on the problem of noise 
and its impact on our daily lives. 

Fifth, I recommend that we explore the 

peaceful promise of the ocean’s depths by: 

—Beginning to plan now with other na- 
tions to launch an International Decade 
of Ocean Explorations. 

—Putting our most advanced marine tech- 
nology to work in the development of 
improved buoys for better prediction of 
weather and ocean conditions. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

America’s rivers, lakes and coastal waters 
have nourished her growth: irrigated the 
farms, powered the dynamos, and provided 
transport for commerce. 

But we have not used our waters well. 

Our major rivers are defiled by noxious 
debris. Pollutants from cities and industries 
kill the fish in our streams. Many waterways 
are covered with oil slicks and contain 
growths of algae that destroy productive life 
and make the water unfit for recreation. 
“Polluted Water—No Swimming” has become 
a familiar sign on too many beaches and 
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rivers. A lake that has served many genera- 
tions of men can be destroyed by man in less 
than one generation. 

Only recently have we begun to reverse this 
trend—to undertake a program to preserve 
waters that are still clean, and purify those 
that have become infested with pollution. 

The conditions have worsened through 
decades of neglect and indifference. They af- 
fect entire industries. They involve thou- 
sands of miles of waterways and thousands of 
communities that border them. 

We have discovered not only that the 
problems of pollution are formidable, but 
that their solutions must be interlocking. 

Water quality standards must be set for 
entire bodies of water, varying from 
place to place depending on the water'r 
use 

—Standards must be enforceable and they 
must apply to both municipalties and 
industries. 

— Waste treatment plants must be con- 
structed and other methods developed 
to prevent pollutants from reaching the 
water. 

—New methods of cooperation and en- 
forcement must be established at all 
levels, for waters bearing poisons do not 
stop at city, county or State boundaries, 
Clearing one part of a stream is no an- 
swer, Water bodies must be cleaned in 
their entirety. 

America took strong action to combat the 
problem in 1965 with the Water Quality Act, 
and took another major step a year later with 
the Clean Water Restoration Act. Under 
those measures, the long and difficult task 
of cleaning the waters of our land has begun. 


WATER QUALITY STANDARDS 


Now, for the first time in our history, 
all the States have taken inventory of their 
water resources, considered their future 
needs, and developed quality standards. 

As the law requires, these standards, and 
the plans to carry them out, have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior for 
approval. 

Many of the plans have already been ap- 
proved. This is welcome news for commu- 
nities and businessmen alike. Now they can 
take action because they know the standards 
they must all meet. 

I have asked the Secretary of the Interior 
to speed the review of the remaining stand- 
ards and plans so the Federal Government 
can more effectively help the States and 
communities turn their blueprints into 
action. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF TREATMENT PLANTS 


The heart of a water pollution control 
program is the community waste treatment 
plant which prevents refuse, debris and filth 
from reaching the waters. To meet the Na- 
tion’s critical needs calls for both the con- 
struction of new plants and the improve- 
ment of existing facilities. 

Through the Clean Water Restoration 
Act, the Federal Government can provide 
financial help—from 30 to 55 percent of the 
cost—for the construction of municipal 
waste treatment works. Already, under that 
act and earlier authority, 8,000 grants, to- 
taling more than $1 billion, have been made. 
They have helped local communities build 
more than $4.5 billion worth of plants, to 
control the pollution in 67,000 miles of water 
on which almost 66 million Americans 
depend. 

More is required, however. The problem is 
pressing and the backlog of needed plants is 
great. 

With accelerated Federal help, we can 
stimulate the construction of $1.5 billion 
to $2 billion in waste treatment plants under 
the $700 million authorization approved by 
the Congress for Fiscal 1969. 

This will be done in two ways. 

First, I recommend an appropriation of 
$225 million for grants under the Clean 
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Water Restoration Act. This should generate 
about $500 to $600 million of plant construc- 
tion. 

Second, I recommend legislation to allow 
the Secretary of the Interior to make annual 
installment payments in addition to the 
lump sum grants as is presently the prac- 
tice, This would permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to make construction commitments up 
to a total of $475 million in Fiscal 1969. 

Under this new financing method, the $475 
million would generate a total of about $1 to 
$1.4 billion of construction. Communities 
would be able to build many of their ur- 
gently-needed plants without delay and get 
them into the fight against pollution now. 


USER CHARGES 


Capital and operating costs of treatment 
plants are expensive, and it is right that 
those costs be borne by those who receive the 
plant's benefits. Accordingly, the new financ- 
ing program will require, as one criterion for 
assistance, that municipalities impose a sys- 
tem of user charges on those who use the 
plants. 

A system of user charges would not only 
provide an equitable way of sharing costs, 
but would accomplish other desirable pur- 
poses, as well. Such charges would: 

Provide an incentive for industries to 

eurb pollution through improved man- 
ufacturing techniques. 

—Relieve the pressure on the overloaded 

tax bases of local governments. 


SAFE COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLIES 


As America’s cities grew and developed 
their own water supply systems, cholera and 
typhoid posed a grim threat to health and 
safety. 

That threat was countered long ago. 

Now, we in America drink tap water with- 
out a thought as to its safety. And yet—that 
water is not always as safe as it should be. 

We do not have enough information on the 
long-term health effects of substances in 
drinking water. 

New hazards—chemical and industrial 
wastes, and other materlals—are creating 
new problems. 

The Nation’s Public Health Service cannot 
respond fully to this danger. Its authority is 
limited by a law passed almost half a cen- 
tury ago. 

A recent study has indicated that about 30 
percent of the Nation's public drinking water 
systems may fall below Federal standards, 

To help the cities and communities of 
America assure citizens that the water they 
drink is safe, I propose the Safe Drinking 
Water Act of 1968. 

This measure will strengthen the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to: 

Develop, adopt and enforce improved 
standards relating to chemical contami- 
nants in water. 

—Conduct a comprehensive study of the 
safety of public drinking water supplies 
in the United States. 

—Determine whether any additional steps 
are n in this area. 4 

The new law will help move us toward this 
goal: That every glass of drinking water 
drawn from America's public water supply 
systems will meet proper health standards. 

WATER MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING 
NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 

We will not have served the water needs of 
Americans if we meet only the requirements 
of today’s population, A prudent nation must 
look ahead and plan for tomorrow. 

First, we must continue our sound pro- 
grams of water management, research, and 
advance planning to solve supply problems 
and to prepare for the future needs of farms 
and factories, and growing city populations. 

Second, we must establish a board to de- 
velop long-range policy for water resources. 
Last year I asked the Congress to establish 
& National Water Commission to: 
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—Work with Federal, State and private 
agencies in a survey of our long-term 
water needs. 

—Explore the effect of water development 
projects on regional growth. 

Identify alternative policies and pro- 
grams to meet national and regional 
water resource objectives. 

Both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have passed legislation to establish 
this Commission. The measure is now in con- 
Terence. 

I urge the Congress to complete its action 
and authorize this much-needed Commis- 
sion. 

CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


A vast area of the Western United States 
is arid. Thousands of acres are in danger of 
becoming a barren wasteland as underground 
sources of water are used up or depleted, 

We have the techniques and know-how to 
overcome this problem. 

Now legislation is required to authorize a 
program to bring water from the Colorado 
River to meet the urgent needs of the people 
of Arizona. 

Proposals affecting the canyons and the 
gorges of this mighty and historic river have 
been the subject of searching national de- 
bate. Out of this discussion, a plan has 
evolved that will require no dams on the 
Colorado River, preserve its scenic values, 
and at the same time permit the immediate 
construction of essential water supply facili- 
ties. 

I ask the Congress to authorize the Central 
Arizona Project this year. 


OIL POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Last year, when the Torrey Canyon sank 
off the coast of Cornwall, the 30 million gal- 
lons of oll it was carrying spread destruction 
throughout the coastal waters, killing fish 
and birds, and then the refuse of this devas- 
tation swept onto the beaches. 

Only this week, at home, tragedy struck 
again, The tanker Ocean Eagle broke in half 
at the mouth of San Juan Bay, spewing some 
1% million gallons of oil over some of the 
finest beaches in the Western Hemisphere. 

Major disasters rarely occur. But minor 
oil spills are frequent—and their combined 
effect, although less dramatic, can also be 
harmful. 

Last year, I asked the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Transportation 
to study the problem of oil pollution in 
American waters. Their report warns us that 
we must protect the beaches, places of rec- 
reation, coastal and inland waters, and our 
fisheries from spillage not only of oil, but 
of other hazardous substances as well. 

We need a comprehensive system to control 
oil pollution and to provide for prompt 
clean-up. 

We also must be able to cope with the 
spillage of large quantities of such substances 
as chlorine. 

Last year the Senate passed S. 2760 to deal 
with the problem of oil pollution. 

I propose we build upon and hen 
that bill through the Oil Pollution and Haz- 
ardous Substances Control Act of 1968. 

This Act, together with the earlier Senate 
legislation would: 

—As a general rule, make the discharge of 
oil unlawful if it occurs from a shore 
facility or a ship operating within 12 
miles from shore. The 3-mile territorial 
and 9-mile contiguous zones are thus 
both covered. This greatly expands the 
previous standard of liability, which was 
limited to “gross or willful negligence” 
and to the 3-mile limit. 

—Impose upon the oil polluter responsi- 
bility for cleaning the beaches and 
waters. 

—Empower the Federal Government to 
clean up oil spills whenever the owner or 
operator fails to act, but require the 
polluter to reimburse the Government 
for the clean-up costs. Prior law limited 
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the owner's liability to the salvage value 
of the ship. The proposal will make them 
liable for the full costs of clean-up. 

—Authorize the Government to establish 
regulations for shipboard and related 
marine operations to reduce the possi- 
bility of oil leakage at the source, 

—Provide protection against large and 
dangerous discharges of pollutants other 
than oil by requiring those responsible 
to take whatever cleanup or other action 
the Government considers necessary. If 
the polluter fails to act, the Government 
will take the necessary steps, and hold 
the polluter liable for the costs, 


AIR POLLUTION 


“Metals corrode, fabrics weaken and fade, 
leather weakens and becomes brittle, rubber 
cracks and loses its elasticity, paint discolors, 
concrete and building stone discolor and 
erode, glass is etched and paper becomes 
brittle.” 

This is not a description of the effects 
of a new weapon. 

It is a sobering report on the results of 
pollution in the air we breathe. 

And that air is not divisible into con- 
venient shares. Polluted air affects the lungs 
of all—rich and poor, manager and worker, 
farmer and urban dweller. 

Of all the problems of conservation, none 
is more urgent than the polluted air which 
endangers the American people. We have 
been fortunate so far. But we have seen 
that when winds fail to blow, the concentra- 
tions of poisonous clouds over our cities can 
become perilous. 

Air pollution is a threat to health, es- 
pecially of older persons. It contributes signi- 
ficantly to the rising rates of chronic respira- 
tory ailments. 

It stains our cities and towns with ugli- 
ness, soiling and corroding whatever it 
touches. Its damage extends to our forests 
and farmlands as well. 

The economic toll for our neglect amounts 
to billions of dollars each year. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 gave the Fed- 
eral Government authority to help States 
and local communities plan effective pro- 
grams to combat pollution. 

In 1965, at my request, the Congress 
strengthened that Act by empowering the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to set standards controlling automobile ex- 
haust pollution—a major and mobile source 
of air contaminants. 

Last year we took a giant step with the 
Air Quality Act of 1967, That Act: 

Will help our States abate pollution 
in the only practical way—on a regional 
basis. For air knows no man-made 
boundary. 

—Gives the Government standby power 
to impose Federal standards or enforce 
State standards, if the States do not act. 

—Gives the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare new power to stop seri- 
ous cases of pollution that present a 
clear hazard to the public’s health. 

Through accelerated research and test- 
ing, will help provide the technological 
answers to this baffling problem: How 
can we most economically and effectively 
prevent pollution at its source—in the 
fuels, while those fuels are being burned, 
or before the fumes reach the air? 

To carry out our efforts to fight air pollu- 
tion, I am seeking some $128 million for Fis- 
cal 1969—more than we have committed in 
any past year. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to designate the Na- 
tion's principal Air Quality Control Regions 
within the next few months, and to publish 
Air Quality criteria and related information 
on control techniques. This information will 
give States, local governments and industry 
the cost and control data they need to carry 
out their responsibilities. 

One day we will have clean air over Amer- 
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ica—but only if all-levels of Government and 
industry work closely and conscientiously. 
The legislation now on the books provides the 
framework for a partnership without prece- 
dent, matching the dimension of the need. 
The problem deeply affects us all, and all of 
us share the responsibility for solving it. 

I am confident that those responsibilities 
will be carried out—and that we can return 
to the American people a fundamental right 
of their national heritage: the right to 
breathe clean air. 


ASSISTANCE IN HARDSHIP CASES 


We have looked carefully into the question 
whether water and air pollution control will 
have a serious economic impact on American 
industry. 

According to recent studies, the cost should 
be small for most firms. 

In some cases, however, pollution control 
costs may present undue financial hardships 
to both a business and a community. I have 
asked the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to give priority attention to pro- 
viding assistance in these hardship situa- 
tions. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION FROM FEDERAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


In the field of pollution, it is not enough 
for enlightened Federal government to stim- 
ulate the work of the States, localities and 
private industry. It must also set a good ex- 
ample for the Nation. 

Across America, federal installations are 
adopting the latest air and water pollution 
control methods. During the coming year, 
that effort will be intensified. 

We expect to devote $53 million to the task 
for thirteen separate federal agencies and 
360 air and water pollution abatement 
projects. 

NOISE CONTROL 

What was once critically described as “the 
busy hum of traffic” has now turned into an 
unbearable din for many city dwellers. 

The crescendo of noise—whether it comes 
from truck or jackhammer, siren or air- 
plane—is more than an irritating nuisance. It 
intrudes on privacy, shatters serenity and 
can inflict pain. 

We dare not be complacent about this 
ever-mounting volume of noise. In the years 
ahead, it can bring even more discomfort— 
and worse—to the lives of people. 

I am directing all departments of Gov- 
ernment to take account of noise factors 
in choosing the location and design of build- 
ings, highways and other facilities whose 
construction is assisted by Federal funds. 

I also urge the Congress to take prompt 
action on legislation to strengthen the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Transportation 
to deal with aircraft noise. We need greater 
capacity to deal with the rapidly growing 
noise problem created by our expanding air 
transportation system. 


SURFACE MINING 


An air traveler over some of the richest 
country in America can look down upon 
deep scars gouging the earth, acres of ravaged 
soil stretching out on either side. 

Advances in mining technology have al- 
lowed us to extract the earth’s minerals 
economically and swiftly. 

But too often these new techniques have 
been used unwisely and stripping machines 
have torn coal and other minerals from the 
surface of the land, leaving 2 million acres 
of this Nation sterile and destroyed. The un- 
sightly scars of strip mining blight the beauty 
of entire areas, and erosion of the damaged 
land pours silt and acid into our streams. 

Under present practices, only one-third 
of the land being mined is also being re- 
claimed. This start has been made by re- 
sponsible individuals, by mining companies, 
and by the States that have already enacted 
laws to regulate surface mining. 
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America needs a nationwide system to 
assure that all lands disturbed by surface 
mining in the future will be reclaimed. This 
can best be achieved through cooperative 
efforts between the States and the Federal 
Government. 

I propose the Surface Mining Reclamation 
Act of 1968. Under this Act: 

—Criteria will be established which the 
States will use in developing their own 
regulatory plans. 

—tThe States, assisted by Federal grants, 
will develop their own plans within two 
years and submit them to the Secretary 
of the Interior for review and approval. 

—The Secretary will impose Federal stand- 
ards if the State plans are inadequate 
or if they are not submitted. 

Surface mining also occurs on Federal 
lands. To enable Government to take the lead 
in this important conservation effort, I have 
directed that: 

—Federal Agencies assure that their reg- 
ulations require the reclamation of Fed- 
eral lands leased for surface mining. 

From now on, Federal contracts for the 
purchase of coal and other surface-mined 
minerals contain effective reclamation 
clauses. 

SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


In 1965, I recommended and the Congress 
approved a national planning, research and 
development program to find ways to dispose 
of the annual discard of solid wastes—mil- 
lions of tons of garbage and rubbish, old 
automobile hulks, abandoned refrigerators, 
slaughterhouse refuse. This waste—enough 
to fill the Panama Canal four times over— 
mars the landscapes in cities, suburbia and 
countryside alike, It breeds disease-carrying 
insects and rodents, and much of it finds its 
way into the air and water. 

The problem is not only to learn how to get 
rid of these substances—but also how to con- 
vert waste economically into useful materials. 
Millions of dollars of useful by-products 
may go up in smoke, or be buried under the 
earth. 


Already scientists working under the 1965 
Act have learned much about how soils ab- 
sorb and assimilate wastes. States and local 
communities have drawn up their plans for 
solid waste disposal. 

That Act expires in June, 1969. 

To continue our efforts, I recommend a 
one-year extension of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act. 

In addition, I am directing the Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology working 
with the appropriate Cabinet officers to un- 
dertake a comprehensive review of current 
solid waste disposal technology. We want to 
find the solutions to two key problems: 

How to bring down the present high costs 
of solid waste disposal. 

—How to improve and strengthen govern- 
ment-wide research and development in 
this field. 

AGRICULTURAL WASTES 

The new agricultural and land manage- 
ment techniques that increase the produc- 
tivity of our farms have also brought new 
problems: 

—Soil and other substances polluting our 
streams are the result of the erosion of 
farmlands and other areas. This cause of 
pollution has never been fully controlled 
and rapidly expanding suburban devel- 
opment has aggravated it. 

—Added amounts of animal wastes are 
generated from the efficient concentra- 
tion of cattle, hogs and sheep in feed 
lots. 

We must not permit harmful effects on 
fish, other wildlife and on drinking water 
supplies of chemicals from fertilizer and 
pesticides—whatever their source. 

Many of these problems can be dealt with 
through existing programs. But some will 
require new research and new approaches. 
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I am instructing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct a government-wide re- 
view of these problems. 


THE SPLENDOR OF A CONTINENT 


Before anything else, Americans had the 
splendor of a continent, Behind the facade of 
our cities, beyond the concrete ribbons that 
connect them, much of that splendor re- 
mains. 

It is there because men of vision and fore- 
sight—men like Gifford Pinchot, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt—deter- 
mined that the people’s oldest legacy, the 
inheritance of a spacious land, must be 
preserved. 

It is for each generation to carry on that. 
work. 

In our time, the task has become more dif- 
ficult—but ever more urgent. Our numbers: 
grow, our cities become more crowded, the 
pace of our lives quickens—but man’s need 
to raise his spirits and expand his vision still 
endures. 

A clear stream, a long horizon, a forest. 
wilderness and open sky—these are man's 
most ancient possessions. In a modern so- 
ciety, they are his most priceless. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RECREATION AREAS 


In the past several years, we have au- 
thorized the addition of more than 2.2 mil- 
lion acres to the Nation’s Park System. 

We are actually preserving more lands— 
over 1.7 million acres in 1967—for conserva- 
tion and the recreational enjoyment of 
America’s families than the bulldozer and 
power shovel are taking over. 

A park, however splendid, has little ap- 
peal to a family that cannot reach it. 

The magnificent areas preserved in the 
early days of conservation were remote from 
the cities—and many Americans had to travel 
half a continent to visit them. 

The new conservation is built on a new 
promise—to bring parks closer to the 
people. The man who works hard all week 
—the laborer, the shopkeeper, the subway 
rider—deserves a chance to escape the city’s 
crush and congestion. He should have the 
opportunity to give his children a weekend 
of recreation and beauty and fresh air. 

To provide this chance is the purpose of 
our program. 

In the last several years, 32 of the 35 areas 
set aside by the new conservation—sea- 
shores, lakeshores, and parks—were located 
near large urban centers—North, West, East, 
and South. They are within easy driving dis- 
tance of 120 million of our people. For ex- 
ample: 

—The resident of New York City can within 
an hour or so reach the beaches and 
waters of the Fire Island National Sea- 
shore, established in 1965. 

—A family living in the Washington, D.C. 
area has—since 1965—been able to enjoy 
the advantages and scenic wonders of 
Assateague Island National Seashore, 
only 3 hours away by car. 

—Citizens of Chicago will soon be able to 
visit the conveniently located Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, whose devel- 
opment began last year. 

—A father in Kentucky can take his son 
hunting and camping in the new “Land 

Between the Lakes” recreation area, 
which will serve millions of Americans 
in the Southeast. 

—Boy Scout troops in the Southwest can 
explore and hike through the Guadalupe 
National Park in Texas. 

People in North Carolina will have easy 
access to the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore, now underway. 

In 1967, almost 140 million visits were 
made to National Park areas. These visits 
are increasing steadily—a tribute to the 
quality and importance of our parks. It is 
also a signal that more parks are needed. 

Paramount among our last-chance con- 
servation opportunities is the creation of a 
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Redwood National Park in Northern Califor- 
nia to preserve the tallest, most ancient sen- 
tinels of nature on the American continent. 
A park in this region would benefit millions 
of Americans living on the West Coast who 
could reach the park within an afternoon’s 
drive. 

I urge the House to seize this opportunity 
and complete action on a Redwood bill this 
year. 

I also recommend that the House com- 
plete action on two other major additions 
to the Park System that we sought and the 
Senate approved last year: 

North Cascades National Park in Wash- 
ington State, the American Alps, an un- 
surpassed spectacle of mountain beauty 
in the great Northwest. 

—Apostle Islands National Lakeshore, 
along Wisconsin’s most scenic water 
areas. 

We can achieve a new concept in conserva- 
tion—greater than a park, more than the 
preservation of a river—by beginning this 
year to make ‘the Potomac a living part of 
our national life. 

That great river, coursing through Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia, cradles 
much of our early history. Five million peo- 
ple live within 50 miles of its shores, and its 
legend beckons millions more from every 
part of the Nation. For the Potomac is truly 
the American River. 

I urge the Congress to authorize the devel- 
opment of a uniquely historic area—the 
Potomac National River. Failure to act now 
will make us the shame of generations to 
come. 


SCENIC TRAILS, RIVERS AND WILDERNESS AREAS 


The urgent work of conservation leads us 
into three other areas. 
A citizen should be able to leave his car 
behind and explore a scenic trail on foot, 
by bicycle or horse. He can do that if we 
establish a nationwide network of scenic 
trails, many near our large cities and through 
historic areas. Once again, I urge the Con- 
gress—as I did last year—to authorize a net- 
work of scenic trails. 
“The time has come,” I said in 1965, “to 
identify and preserve free-flowing stretches 
of our great scenic rivers before growth and 
development make the beauty of the 
unspoiled waterway a memory,” 
Let this be the session of Congress that 
grasps the opportunity. 
Last year the Senate passed a bill to save 
seven wild rivers and five scenic rivers. I urge 
the Congress to complete action this year on 
legislation which would establish a scenic 
rivers system, 
One of the greatest delights for an Amer- 
ican is to visit a primitive area of his land 
in its natural splendor. 
In 1964, the Congress passed the Wilder- 
ness Act—a milestone in conservation policy. 
It permits the Government to set aside, at 
little cost to the taxpayer, some of the truly 
unspoiled areas of our continent. 
Last year I asked the Congress to add the 
first four wilderness areas to the system: San 
Rafael in California, Mount Jefferson in 
Oregon, San Gabriel in California, and 
Washakie in Wyoming. 
I urge the Congress to complete action 
on these wilderness areas. 
I am today recommending the addition of 
seven new areas to the wilderness system, 
embracing more than 400,000 acres of moun- 
tain and forest and lake. These new wilder- 
ness areas are: 
Mt. Baldy in Arizona’s Apache National 
Forest. 

—The Desolation Wilderness in California's 
Eldorado National Forest. 

—The Flat Tops, in Colorado’s Routt and 
White River National Forests. 

—Pine Mountain in Arizona's Prescott and 
Tonto National Forests. 

—The Spanish Peaks, in Montana’s Gal- 

latin National Forest. 
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—The Ventana Wilderness in California’s 
Los Padres National Forest. 
—Sycamore Canyon in Arizona's Coconino, 
Kaibab, and Prescott National Forests. 
We are now surveying unspoiled and 
primitive areas in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, and Florida as further possible ad- 
ditions to the Wilderness system. 


THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


The machinery to finance the acquisition 
of Federal recreation lands and to help the 
States plan, acquire and develop their own 
parks and forests is provided by the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. 

That Fund draws upon revenues from 
motorboat fuel taxes, Federal recreation area 
admission charges, and proceeds from the 
sale of surplus Federal lands. 

For Fiscal 1969, I recommended new obli- 
gational authority of $130 million for the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund—an in- 
crease of $11 million over 1968. 

But this alone may not be enough. The 
need for more recreation acreage to serve our 
growing population—along with rising land 
costs—requires that the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund be enlarged. 

The longer we wait to acquire land for 
recreational purposes, the more those lands 
will cost. 

A suitable addition to those sources of 
revenues now authorized can be found in 
the receipts from our mineral leases in the 
Outer Continental Shelf. That Shelf belongs 
to the people, and it is only right that 
revenues from it be used for the people's 
benefit. I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the use of part of these revenues to 
augment the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund to raise it up to a level of $200 million 
a year for the next five years, 


THE NATION'S HIGHWAYS 


More than any other mark we make upon 
the land, the signature of mid-20th Century 
America is found in the more than 3 million 
miles of highways that cross and link a 
continent. 

It is not enough that those highways be 
roads of utility. They must also be safe and 
pleasant to travel. 

We have embarked on a major campaign 
to make them safe, in the Highway and 
Traffic Safety Acts of 1966. 

In 1965—in the Highway Beautification 
Act—we set out to make them attractive. In 
partnership with the States, we determined 
to remove and control the eyesores that mar 
the landscape—auto graveyards, unsightly 
billboards, junk heaps. 

Early last year I asked the Congress to 
extend that Act—which expired on June 30, 
1967—for two additional years. The Senate 
passed a one-year extension. It is still await- 
ing House action. The Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act represents an important item of un- 
finished business before the Congress. I urge 
the Congress to complete action on the bill 
so that we can get on with the job of making 
America a more beautiful place to live. 

Our highways must be in harmony with 
the communities and countrysides of which 
they are part. Too often in the past, this need 
has received little more than lip service. 

A distinguished Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Natural Beauty, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Laurance 
Rockefeller, has reported: “Highways have 
effects that reach far beyond those who drive 
on them; yet our present devices for choos- 
ing locations are still based mostly on re- 
quirements of the highway user rather than 
the community at large.” 

Under the new authority in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act, we are moving 
now to assure that natural beauty and rec- 
reational factors are woven into the highway 
and freeway planning process, along with tra- 
ditional engineering and cost considerations, 

—tThe Secretary of Transportation is re- 

quiring States to give full consideration 
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to the views of local groups - and private 
citizens in preparing their route selec- 
tions for federally supported highways. 
—The Secretaries of Transportation, 
Housing and Urban Development, In- 
terior, and Agriculture will review ex- 
ceptional cases which raise questions 
concerning a proposed highway route’s 
impact on scenic and historic values. 


ROADSIDE PARKS 


A highway should not be an unending rib- 
bon of concrete from point to point. 

American families traveling on their roads 
should be able to stop, to stretch their legs, 
to open a picnic lunch and relax before going 
on their way. 

A park along the roadside—with land- 
scaped grounds, an outdoor stove and tables, 
a path to explore—should be part of every 
travel experience. These way stations are not 
expensive. But they can add immeasurably 
to the comfort and enjoyment of a family 
on a trip. 

I have directed the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to work with the Governors and High- 
way Commissioners of each State on a prior- 
ity program to increase substantially the 
number and quality of rest and scenic areas 
along the Federal-Aid Highway System. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR CONSERVATION 


All across America, men and women, boys 
and girls are making their cities and commu- 
nities better places to live. In garden clubs 
and civic leagues, in Scout troops, 4-H clubs, 
and Junior Chambers of Commerce, they are 
planting and painting, cleaning and build- 
ing, growing and repairing. 

This is the army of conservation volun- 
teers, and they number in the millions. 

I propose this action program for volun- 
teers to make America a place of beauty, en- 
riching its communities, and raising the 
spirits of their people, volunteers to: 

—Increase local conservation efforts in 
every community, through the full par- 
ticipation of all citizens. 

—Extend the National Paint-Up, Clean- 
Up, Fix-Up Week, now an annual event, 
to a seasonal event, four times a year. 

—Encourage every city to beautify its ap- 
proaches, through the planting of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers native to the area. 

Impress upon every citizen the con- 
tribution he can make simply by ob- 
serving the “No Litter” signs as he 
drives along the highway and walks 
along the street. Clean-up is costly. 
For example, it takes $2,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money each year to keep each 
mile of highway leading into the Na- 
tion’s capital free of refuse. 

Call upon the news media to encour- 
age the conservation work of local 
groups. Television and radio stations, 
which are granted the public airways, 
have a special obligation to highlight 
these worthy public events. 

The volunteer work for conservation de- 
serves recognition and honor. It deserves 
help in mobilizing for greater efforts in the 
years ahead. 

Accordingly, I am asking the President’s 
Council on Recreation and Natural Beauty 
and the Secretary of the Interior in coopera- 
tion with the Governors and Mayors to join 
with private organizations in sponsoring a 
series of regional workshops to focus atten- 
tion on those areas where greater private 
conservation efforts would be particularly 
productive. 

THE OCEANS 

The seas are the world’s oldest frontiers. 
As Longfellow observed, they not only sepa- 
rate—but unite—mankind. 

Even in the Age of Space, the sea remains 
our greatest mystery. But we know that in 
its sunless depths, a richness is still locked 
which holds vast promise for the improve- 
ment of men’s lives—in all nations. 

Those ocean roads, which so often have 
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been the path of conquest, can now be 
turned to the search for enduring peace. 

The task of exploring the ocean’s depth 
for its potential wealth—food, minerals, re- 
sources—is as vast as the seas themselves. 
No one nation can undertake that task alone. 
As we have learned from prior ventures in 
ocean exploration, cooperation is the only 
answer. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State 
to consult with other nations on the steps 
that could be taken to launch an historic 
and unprecedented adventure—an Interna- 
tional Decade of Ocean Exploration for the 
1970's. 

Together the countries which border the 
seas can survey the ocean's resources, reach- 
ing where man has never probed before. 

We hope that those nations will join in 
this exciting and important work. 

Already our marine technology gives us 
the ability to use the ocean as a new and 
promising source of information on weather 
and climate. We can now build and moor 
electronic buoys in deep water. Unattended, 
these scientific outposts can transmit to 
shore data for accurate long-range forecasts. 

The benefits will be incalculable—to farm- 
ers, businessmen, to all travelers. 

This year we can begin development of 
improved ocean buoys, I urge the Congress 
to approve my request for $5 million in the 
Fiscal 1969 Coast Guard budget for this pro- 
gram, 

As we turn more and more of our atten- 
tion to the exploration and the promise of 
the seas, America must train more ocean 
scientists and engineers. 

In 1966, I signed the National Sea Grant 
College and Program Act. This new part- 
nership between the Federal Government and 
the Nation’s universities will prepare men 
and women for careers in the Marine Sci- 
ences. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate $6 million in Fiscal 1969 to advance 
this program. 


THE CRISIS OF CHOICE 


Three years ago, I said to the Congress: 

Beauty must not be just a holiday treat, 
but a part of our daily life. 

I return to that theme in this message, 
which concerns the air we breathe, the water 
we drink and use, the oceans that surround 
us, the land on which we live. 

These are the elements of beauty. They 
are the forces that shape the lives of all of 
us—housewife and farmer, worker and execu- 
tive, whatever our income and wherever we 
are. They are the substance of The New Con- 
servation. 

Today, the crisis of conservation is no 
longer quiet, Relentless and insistent, it has 
surged into a crisis of choice. 

Man—who has lived so long in harmony 
with nature—is now struggling to preserve 
its bounty. 

Man—who developed technology to serve 
him—is now racing to prevent its wastes 
from endangering his very existence. 

Our environment can sustain our growth 
and nourish our future. Or it can overwhelm 
us. 
History will say that in the 1960's the Na- 
tion began to take action so long delayed. 

But beginning is not enough. The Amer- 
ica of the future will refiect not the wisdom 
with which we saw the problem, but the de- 
termination with which we saw it through. 

If we fail now to complete the work so 
nobly begun, our children will have to pay 
more than the price of our inaction. They 
will have to bear the tragedy of our irre- 
sponsibility. 

The new conservation is work not for some 
Americans—but for all Americans. All will 
share in its blessings—and all will suffer 
if the work is neglected. That work begins 
with the family. It extends to all civic and 
community groups. It involves city hall and 
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State capitol. And finally it must engage the 
concern of the Federal Government, 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals in 
this Message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Ware House, March 8, 1968. 


Irish Press Honors Irish-Americans 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, as is the 
custom of the House on St. Patrick’s 
Day, many of the Members eulogize the 
great saint and the “ould sod” which has 
given so many fine men to the United 
States. However, one aspect which is 
often overlooked is that the Emerald 
Isle is as proud of her sons as they are 
of her. Therefore I would like to include 
in the Recorp several articles written by 
James Coleman McCoy, the American 
correspondent for the Sunday Independ- 
ent, Ireland’s largest newspaper, honor- 
ing leading Irish-Americans, many of 
whom sit in this body: 

DIRECT LINE TO HEAVEN 


Last year a freshman member of the U.S, 
Congress was greatly disappointed to find 
that the House of Representatives was sched- 
uled to meet, as usual, on March 17. 

While the House was in session on St. 
Patrick’s Day he approached the distin- 
guished presiding officer, Speaker John W. 
McCormack, of Boston, and asked if he could 
have a word with him. The new Congress- 
man said: 

“As a staunch Irishman, I wish to for- 
mally protest the fact that this legislative 
body should hold a regular session on St. 
Patrick's Day.” 

The veteran Speaker's exact reply was as 
follows: “Son, this bothers me as much as it 
does you, It has bothered me for thirty-eight 
years. Each year on the morning on March 
17, I call St. Peter on my direct line to 
Heaven and ask the question: ‘St. Peter, does 
the House of Representatives have to meet 
today on St. Patrick’s Day?’ For thirty-eight 
straight years, St. Peter’s answer has been 
the same. ‘Mr. Speaker your world is in such 
a hell of a mess, will you please meet on St. 
Patrick's Day?'” 

RURAL AREA 

The new member who asked the question, 
was Representative J. William Stanton, of 
the 11th Congressional District of Ohio. His 
constituency is large and sprawling, and 
covers all or parts of five different Ohio 
counties, adjoining each other. 

Much of the district is on the shores of 
Lake Erie. The population numbers 520,000, 
Generally speaking, the area may be con- 
sidered rural or agricultural, although in 
these days of the “population explosion,” a 
heavy flow of persons has spilled over into 
the district, from cities like Akron, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland. 

Bill Stanton, a competent and personable 
Irish American, has so many Clare relatives, 
both in Northern Ohio and back in Ireland, 
that were he to review them all mentally, 
he could feel that he was sitting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the Banner County! 

His maternal grandmother, Bridget Sexton, 
left Mountscott, Miltown Malbay, as a teen- 
ager, in the last century. She later married 
Mathew Callinan, also from Co. Clare, who 
was a street car conductor, and who was 
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killed in 1895, when the car on which he 
was taking tickets, plunged into the Cuya- 
hoga River, in Cleveland, killing 17 persons, 


IRISH TRIP 


On his father’s side, the family has been 
here longer, his grandfather, Patrick Stan- 
ton a Cleveland fireman, even having been 
US.-born. 

In 1962, Bill Stanton made a trip to Ire- 
land and visited many relatives in Clare. 
One of his cousins, Mrs. Thomas Davitt, 
resides at 126 Navan Road, in Dublin. 

Congressman Stanton, a bachelor, served 
in the Pacific theatre for 33 months, during 
World War II. He holds the Bronze Star with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Purple Heart, the Pres- 
idential Unit Citation, and three major cam- 
paign ribbons. He was honorably discharged 
in 1946, with the rank of Captain, at the 
age of 21. 

The Irish American was first elected to 
public office in 1956, a Commissioner for Lake 
County. In 1960, when he ran for re-election, 
he received more votes than any other can- 
didate ever received for re-election, on a 
county, state, or national level, in a partisan 
election, in the entire history of Lake 
County. Further proof of his great personal 
popularity, is that he was elected to Çon- 
gress, as a Republican in 1964, at a time 
when the country and his district, went 
Democratic. 

The Congressman's parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Stanton, reside in North Madison, 
Ohio. When not in the House of Representa- 
tives, he may be found in his office at 170 N, 
St. Clair Street, in Painesville, Ohio, in the 
heart of his district. 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


American Congressman, New Jersey-born 
Cornelius E. Gallagher, whose grandparents 
hailed from County Donegal, was once asked 
by President Kennedy to be U.S. Ambassador 
to Canada, but he declined because of his 
commitments to Congress. 

Cornelius Gallagher, who is the son of a 
Bayonne, N.J. police-detective, worked his 
way to win a night school degree, collected 
three wounds and eight combat decorations 
as an infantry lieutenant in World War II. 
The Gallaghers have four daughters, Diane, 
Christine, Patrice and Bridget. 

Mr. Gallagher is a member of the vital For- 
eign Affairs Committee. Some years back, he 
was active in seeking to obtain a larger sugar 
quota for Ireland, 

Thomas J. Kiernan, former Irish Ambas- 
sador to the U.S., once expressed to Mr. Gal- 
lagher his “warm appreciation for your ex- 
tremely invaluable assistance.” 


AMERICAN WITH Many IRISH TIES 


Congressman Edward J. Patten of New 
Jersey has many Irish ties, although both his 
parents were born in America. 

He told me his maternal grandfather, 
Patrick Crowe, was born about 1839 in Co, 
Cork, and brought out the following year to 
live in Port Chester, New York. The Patten 
side of the family originally came here from 
Liverpool. 

“My wife’s mother, Catherine Carse, was 
born in Belfast around 1865 and came out to 
Harrison, New Jersey about 1886,” Congress- 
man Patten explained. “My wife’s father, 
James Quigg although born in the New 
Brunswick province of Canada had a father 
who came from Cork.” 

Mrs. Patten, who is the former Anna Quigg, 
was born in New Hampshire. 

Congressman Patten, a former teacher in 
the New Jersey school system, was once 
mayor of Perth Amboy, N.J. He was first 
elected to the House of Representatives in 
Washington, D.C., in 1964, and is a member 
of the powerful House Committeee on Appro- 
priations. 

The Irish American legislator also spoke 
proudly of his only child: 
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“My daughter Catherine is a member of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary, and 
has just finished teaching English at the 
Marymount Manhattan College. She will 
study this coming fall at New York University 
to finish her credits for her Master's Degree.” 
He CHAMPIONED CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

“I'm sure I have relatives in Ireland, but I 
don’t know who they are or where they live, 
I wish I did. I’d certainly enjoy making a 
trip to Ireland, if I could establish the sites 
of my grandparents’ homes, or had any 
prospects of meeting with relatives.” 

The er was U.S. Senator Philip A. 
Hart, of the State of Michigan, in his busi- 
ness quarters in the Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. He is one of two Senators 
who represent Michigan’s population of over 
8 million. 

Now serving his second 6-year term in the 
Senate, Hart was re-elected in 1964, by a 900,- 
000 vote majority, the highest in the history 
of his state’s senatorial elections. He has 
made an outstanding reputation in the Con- 
gress in the fields of Civil Rights and con- 
sumer protection. 

All four of his grandparents came to the 
U.S. from Ireland. His paternal grandfather, 
James Hart—believed to be from Co. Dub- 
lin—fought with the British Army in the 
Crimean War, and came with his wife, a year 
or two after that war ended. He settled in 
Philadelphia, following his trade as gar- 
dener. : 

Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Clyde, the Senator's 
maternal grandparents, arrived in America 
about the same time, and it is believed they 
were from Co. Monaghan. 

Senator Hart is author of the Truth in 
Packaging Bill, designed to give shoppers 
full information to make rational buying de- 
cisions, He has also conducted penetrating 
investigations into the costs of drugs, 
funerals and school books. 

But it is in Civil Rights that Senator Hart 
has proved himself a valiant leader, in the 
best traditions of the late President Kennedy. 
In 1965, he was floor manager and chief 
strategist of the Voting Rights Act, which 
passed the Senate, insuring Negroes the op- 
portunity to become registered voters, in 
areas where local laws kept them disenfran- 
chised. 

DISCRIMINATION 

“There is no doubt that my Irish back- 
ground has helped shape my attitudes on 
many issues, particularly civil rights,” Sen- 
ator Hart told me. “Certainly, I was made 
keenly aware of the kind of discrimination 
my grandparents faced, when they arrived 
in this country.” 

The Irish-American Senator from Michi- 
gan was born in Pennsylvania, in 1912. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served with the U.S. 
Army, being wounded on D-Day, at Utah 
Beach, in Normandy, He holds the Bronze 
Star, the Purple Heart and the French Croix 
de Guerre. 

He is married to the former Jane C. Briggs, 
of Detroit. They have four sons and four 
daughters—Mary, Mike, Ann, Jim, Walter, 
Laura, Cammie and Clyde. 

In Congress, Senator Hart is a member of 
the important Senate Commerce and Judi- 
ciary Committees. 

MONTANA'S MIKE MANSFIELD DOES THE IRISH 
Proup 

Mention of Montana—in America’s far 
west—must awaken memories in many Irish 
homes, because of distant relatives who went 
there in earlier days. Historians may recall 
that General Thomas Francis Meagher, of 
“Young Ireland of 48“ and of U.S. Civil War 
fame, died while Territorial Governor of 
Montana. 

Montana’s U.S, Senator Mike Mansfield— 
born in 1903 and raised in Great Falls—is an 
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example of the State’s Irish traditions. His 
father, Patrick Mansfield, born in Lowhill, 
Ballinakill, near the Leix-Kilkenny border, 
came to the U.S. in 1896; Louise O’Brien, the 
Senator’s mother, was of Co. Limerick stock. 
He is married to the former Maureen Hayes. 

Untold millions around the world will re- 
member Senator Mansfield. On Nov. 24, 1963, 
he stood in the Rotunda of the U.S. Capitol, 
with the remains of President John Kennedy 
lying in state beside him, and delivered his 
simple and moving “She took a ring from her 
finger and placed it in his hands” eulogy. 

He also said: “He gave us of his love that 
we, too, in turn, might give. He gave that we 
might give of ourselves, that we might give 
to one another until there would be no room, 
no room at all, for the bigotry, the hatred, 
prejudice and the arrogance which converged 
in that moment of horror to strike him 
down.” 

The early days in Montana were truly ex- 
citing. In 1862, a rich gold strike brought a 
rush of prospectors. With gold discoveries at 
Virginia City and Helena, thousands more fol- 
lowed. 

CONGRESSMAN 

Montana has attracted many emigrants 
from Co. Cork. 

Irish-American Mike Mansfield has come 
on four trips to Ireland, where he has uncles 
and aunts, one, a nun in Cork. 

He was elected to Congress in 1942 and 
served five terms as a Representative. In Oc- 
tober, 1951, he was appointed by President 
Truman, as a Delegate to the United Nations’ 
Sixth Session in Paris. While there, he de- 
bated with Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, on his charge against the U.N. Mu- 
tual Security Acts, and the case of the Amer- 
ican flyers forced down in Hungary. 

Elected to the U.S. Senate, in 1952, he was 
reelected in 1958 and 1964, He was a Presi- 
dential Delegate to the Southeast Asia Con- 
ference, in Manila, in 1954. 

In 1962, at the request of President Ken- 
nedy, he undertook a foreign policy assign- 
ment to West Berlin, Southeast Asia and 
Vietnam. In 1965, he undertook another such 
assignment to Europe and South-east Asia 
for President Johnson. 

Senator Mansfield is regarded by the peo- 
ple of America as a thoughtful statesman, as 
a person of great dignity. As Majority Leader 
of the Senate, he is considered “a giant 
among giants.” 


JOHNSON’s GRANDSON Has MANY IRISH LINKS 


Almost from the moment he was born, 
newly-arrived Patrick Lyndon Johnson Nu- 
gent has been the object of photographers’ 
attention. They converged on him when he 
made his first public appearance in a Dallas 
hospital and again a week later when he 
was baptised in a Texas church. 

The baby’s photographs have been seen by 
countless millions around the globe. A look 
at his racial heritage is indeed in order. 

His paternal grandmother, Mrs. Jerry Nu- 
gent, is a gracious and charming woman. 
She is of Lithuanian descent. The maternal 
grandparents, the Lyndon Johnsons, may cer- 
tainly be termed of sturdy and strong Texan 
stock. 

But from then on—the new youngster is 
an all-Irish baby! 

The baby’s father—son-in-law to the Presi- 
dent of the United States—was named after 
his grandfather, Patrick J. Nugent, who was 
born in Keady, Co. Armagh, in 1880, and 
whose parents were John Nugent and Sarah 
Dillon, His brothers and sisters were named 
John, Tom, Kate, Sarah, Mary Ann, James, 
Frank and Peter. Brother John became active 
in A.O.H. activities and was an associate of 
John Dillon, the Irish parliamentary leader. 

COUNTY MAYO ALSO 

Around 1900, Patrick Nugent married Vero- 
nica Joyce, of Liverpool, both of whose par- 
ents came from Ireland. It is believed that 
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her father, Lawrence Joyce, came from West- 
port, Co. Mayo, and her mother, Ellen Dono- 
hue, was from Co, Galway. Readers of the 
“Sunday Independent” with more detailed 
knowledge are invited to strengthen our re- 
search on these points. 

Like the man she married, Veronica Joyce 
came from a large family. Her brothers and 
sisters were named Mary, Hannah, Nora, 
Christopher, and Michael. 

In 1904 Patrick Nugent came out to New 
York. His Liverpool-born wife went to live 
in Keady in h and stayed there for 
two years until she joined him In the U.S. 


FIVE CHILDREN 


They had five children. One, Jack, died at 
the age of 4. The others are Jerry P. Nugent, 
of 215 Douglas St., Waukegan, Illinois and 
father of the President’s son-in-law; Mary 
who is now Mrs. Lesley Cantner, of Van 
Nuys, California; John, resident in Chicago, 
and Nora, now Mrs. Arthur T. McQuillan, of 
40-32 166th St., Flushing, New York. 

Patrick Nugent died in 1922 at the age of 
42. In 1926, his widow and daughter Nora 
visited Ireland. In a long-distance conversa- 
tion with me, Mrs. McQuillan in Flushing 
expressed fond memories of the Belvedere 
Hotel in Dublin and of Victoria Street in 
Keady. Her English-born mother died five 
years ago. 

DUBLIN COUSINS 

Mrs. McQuillan said that she and her hus- 
band—who is of Co. Monaghan stock—hope 
to visit Ireland in the next few years. One 
of their sons, Dr. Bernard McQuillan, was a 
groomsman at the Johnson-Nugent wedding. 

A cousin of the family, Mrs. Molly Chiv- 
ers—whose maiden name was Joyce—of 205 
White City Park, St. Petersburg, Florida, was 
also yery helpful to me in ascertaining many 
of the foregoing family facts. 

(Note.—As reported last Sunday, Mr. Sea- 
mus Kelly, Clontarf, and Mr. Peter Nugent, 
S.C., Stillorgan, Dublin are also cousins of 
the Nugent family in the U.S.A.) 


STAR Never Forcets He's IRISH 


Scratch most Americans and you'll come 
up with an Irishman. Or how long can one’s 
family—generation after generation—be in 
the U.S.A. and still be Irish? Eternally, it 
appears! 

Take our case in point. The hottest piece 
of television property in America today is 
the “Mike Douglas Show,” a daytime vari- 
ety program. 

It has a network of 96 outlets, and by the 
time this appears in print, Irish-American 
Mike Douglas will be seen daily in 100 cities, 
from coast to coast. His viewers number 
millions. 

Star of this show, host, singer, charmer, 
Trish wit, interviewer, bon vivant, is Mike 
Douglas—his professional name—for he was 
born Michael Delaney Dowd in Chicago in 
1925, and he has never forgotten for a mo- 
ment since then that he’s Irish. Yet, his 
paternal grandparents were Michael Dowd, 
born in Tarrytown, New York, and Elizabeth 
Brady, born in Nashville, Tenn.—and their 
parents were born in the U.S. 

Mike left the ranks of the amateurs, as a 
lad of 11, when he began singing on the 
“Trish Hour” radio program in his native 
city. 

Several years ago, when the Co. Mayo foot- 
ball champions were in the U.S., Mike had 
them on his program. Last February, the 
Bunratty Castle girls, making an American 
tour, met the network on the Mike Douglas 
Show. 

Mike told me that he would be delighted 
to hear from any entertainment groups in 
Ireland that were planning U.S. visits, Best 
Place to write him is at the network base, 
TV Station KYW, Philadelphia, Penn. 

He would be delighted, he said, to have 
Irish International Airlines Co. Sligo glam- 
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our girl Anne Tolan do her Irish fashion 
show on his program if it could be arranged. 


Many U.S. STUDENTS Have IRISH TIES 


Miss Megan Daly—of the Class of 1969—is 
one of the most active students at Salve 
Regina College, in Newport, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. She is majoring in English and minor- 
ing in Special Education, preparing to teach 
mentally retarded children. 

An attractive girl, she is a member of the 
college Glee Club; the Folk Music Society; 
and is editor-in-chief of the school’s literary 
magazine. Her Irish roots are now distant 
ones. 

Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Daly, 
343 South Main Street, Wallingford, Connect- 
icut. Megan is a descendant of Joseph O'Daly, 
her great-great-grandfather who was born 
in County Cork in 1823. Because of the long 
passage of the years, the name of his village 
or townland has been lost. 

Her Cork ancestor and his family left Ire- 
land in 1848 and settled in New York City, 
where he raised five children. He died at the 
age of 82. 

Salve Regina College is a four-year insti- 
tution for the graduate education of women. 
Although the major emphasis is placed upon 
the liberal arts, career preparation in the 
special fields in which the woman of today 
excels is given. 

The policies of the school are based on the 
Catholic philosophy of life and education. 
Young women who meet the entrance re- 
quirements are accepted, irrespective of col- 
our, race or religion. 

Salve Regina College is a development of 
the work begun in 1851 by the Sisters of 
Mercy who came from Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Providence, Rhode Island, and 
opened the first Catholic high school for girls 
in the state, It is a continuation, therefore, 
of the educational system begun by the 
foundress, Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, 
who established her first school in Dublin 
in 1827—just four years after the birth of 
Megan Daly's great-great-grandfather, Jo- 
seph O'Daly. 


IRISHMAN’S Bic Post IN U.S, UNIVERSITY 


Generally speaking, famed Notre Dame 
University and the Irish in the U.S. are 
considered synonymous. 

Actually, the school was founded in 1843 
by a French religious Community of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, in South 
Bend, Indiana, but the student body and 
the faculty quickly assumed a heavy Irish 
American flavour. It was the first American 
Catholic college permanently to establish a 
school of law. This was in 1869. It again 
pioneered in 1873 when it started courses 
in civil engineering. 

Notre Dame has also been outstanding for 
the quality of its football teams. Cinema 
fans may recall Hollywood’s Pat O’Brien 
playing the title role in a film of Knute 
Rockne, the school football coach. 

This year again, the football team is rated 
No. 1 among all football teams in the coun- 
try. And even if the players come from a 
dozen different racial origins, sports writers 
continue to refer to them as “The Fighting 
Trish.” 

FROM DONEGAL 


Notre Dame University, however, prides 
itself today on one real live definite link 
with Ireland—the head of the Department 
of Philosophy. He is Father Ernan McMullin, 
a native of Co. Donegal. 

A product of Maynooth College and the 
National University of Ireland, Father Mc- 
Mullin also studied theoretical physics at 
the Institute of Advanced Studies in Dublin, 
where he wrote a dissertation on energy 
distributions in extensive cosmic ray showers. 
He later went to Louvain, where he studied 
philosophy and received his doctoral degree. 

Notre Dame University has an enrollment 
of 7,200 students. Seventy university build- 
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ings make up the school complex with a cam- 

pus of 1,400 acres at its Indiana home in the 

midwest. 

IRISH IN THE UNITED STATES EXCEL IN 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

I have focussed in recent months on & 
number of Irish-American personalities on 
the Washington scene. My series has also in- 
cluded articles on U.S. Senators Philip Hart, 
of Michigan; Eugene McCarthy, of Minne- 
sota, and Mike Mansfield, of Montana. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
I dealt with were John Gilligan, Mike Kirwan 
and William Stanton, of Ohio; John Fogarty, 
of Providence, Rhode Island; Maston Emmet 
O'Neal and C. Elliot Hagen, of Georgia, and 
Bob Casey, of Texas. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that all the talent of Americans of Irish 
descent was political. In the fields of indus- 
try and commerce, Irish-Americans are be- 
coming an increasingly potent factor. 

A typical example is 47-year-old James E. 
Sullivan, President of The Borg Instruments 
Corp., of Delavan, Wisconsin, the largest 
manufacturer of automobile clocks in the 
world. 

His grandfather Cornelius Sullivan born 
in 1824, came from near Tralee. He went to 
Boston about 1856, where he met Bridget 
Sullivan, who came from Cork and who be- 
came his wife, without changing her last 
mame. They later settled in Syracuse, N.Y 
The Irish-American Borg * * * was himself 
born in Syracuse, where his father Eugene 
F. Sullivan became head of the fire depart- 
ment. They lived in the Irish quarter, called 
“Tipperary Hill’. In later days, the area was 
unique for having a traffic light, with the 
green over the red, to symbolise Ireland over 
England. One time the city government 
wished to change this to make the traffic 
signal conform with all others; the residents 
of “Tipperary Hill” agitated so fiercely, the 
city fathers ceded and left the green light 
on top! 

Following World War II, where he served 
as a captain, young Sullivan in 1947 joined 
the General Electric Co. In 1956, he assumed 
the general managership of the Warwick 
Mfg. Corp., in Niles, Ill, for the concern 
which made radios, record players, tape 
recorders and Hi-Fi equipment. 

In 1958, he became attached to the 
Amphenol-Borg Electronics Corp., as man- 
ager of their cable and wire division, which 
turns out more co-axial cable than any 
other such concern across the globe. In 
1961, assumed the presidency of Borg Instru- 
ments, where he has been since. 

President Sullivan visited the Shannon In- 
dustrial Estate and the surrounding coun- 
tryside twice. On a later trip he hoped to 
spend more time in Dublin and in exploring 
the West of Ireland. 

Two BroTHERS WHO ARE POTENT FIGURES IN 
WASHINGTON 


Two brothers, Hugh C, and Thomas F. 
Murphy—grandsons of Cork emigrants—are 
potent figures on the Washington, D.C. scene, 
yet neither is an elective public official! 

Hugh C. Murphy is Administrator of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, for 
the U.S. Department of Labour, and directs 
a nation-wide organisation created by Con- 
gress. Among other purposes, it fosters equal 
employment opportunities, particularly for 
minority groups. 

He is a personal friend of John F. Hen- 
ning, U.S. Ambassador to New Zealand, a fre- 
quent visitor to Ireland. Hugh visited Dub- 
lin in October, 1966, and renewed a friend- 
ship with John A. Agnew, of Stillorgan, who 
as chairman of An Cheard Chomhairle, had 
previously studied manpower training pro- 
grammes in America. 

Grandfather of the two brothers was a 
John Murphy, who was born in Buttervant, 
Co. Cork, sometime around 1860, and who 
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left there to go to Pennsylvania, later settling 
in New York. Their grandmother was El- 
len Condon, from near Mallow. 

GENIAL OFFICIAL 

Thomas F. Murphy is president of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking of his Irish background, this 
genial official told me: 

“I knew my grandfather, but, regrettably, 
he died when I was a very young man. I 
know he was born in Cork and went to 
America sometime in the 1880's, as my 
father was born in New York City in 1890. 
I have no recollection whatsoever of my 
grandmother; I believe she died before I 
was born. My grandfather, as I recall, was & 
big man and a very gentle soul, and a Fenian. 
So far as I know, we haye no living relatives 
here or in Ireland. 

“Some years ago I visited Ireland, but did 
not go to Cork. I remembered having inquired 
of my father if there were any relatives there 
and he had no knowledge of any. My visit 
to the country, however. was a marvelous 
experience, because the people were warm, 
gentlehearted and fun to be with. I hope 
to return again some day.” 


ROBERT EMMET Is HONORED 

Washington, D.C., is as noted as Paris for 
its statues and monuments. However, a 
newly-placed one of Robert Emmet in the 
American Capital, is already attracting tre- 
mendous attention. 

The United States Government relocated 
the Emmet statue two months ago, to honour 
Ireland’s 50th anniversary of the 1916 Rising. 
Tourists visiting the Arlington Cemetery 
grave of the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, have been overheard asking guards 
to direct them next to the Robert Emmet 
memorial, which is located several miles 
away, in the heart of Washington. 

During the vacation months ahead, it is 
expected that hundreds of thousands of 
Irish Americans, from all across the U.S., 
will include it in their Washington tours, as 
will dozens of American Irish Societies, 
making their annual pilgrimages to the Ken- 
nedy graveside. 

The Irish hero is ideally situated on “Em- 
bassy Row”. Appropriately enough, too. “The 
Darling of Erin,” has taken his American 
stand, just two blocks from the Embassy 
of Ireland. 

MAGNIFICENT 


Even Russian writer and novelist, Valery 
Tarsis—who has been stripped of his Soviet 
citizenship—who was in Washington recently 
to address the noted National Press Club— 
went out and placed a wreath in honour of 
the Irish hero. 

The setting in Washington, is most mag- 
nificent. The U.S. National Park Service has 
done a top flight job, arranging a sanctuary 
of green. A low green foliage plant, known 
as “Mother-of-Thyme” has been planted in 
the terraced surface. 

IN BRONZE 


The statue of Emmet is in bronze, and 
over 7 feet high. Three statues were executed 
from the original cast made by talented 
sculptor Jerome Connor in 1916. The artist 
had been born in Annascaul, Co. Kerry, in 
1876, but came here to Holyoke, Mass., as a 
boy. 

This present statue in Washington of 
Emmet has been in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute since 1917. However, this year several 
prominent Irish Americans arranged its 
transfer to the jurisdiction of the U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service. 

They were: U.S. Congressman Michael Kir- 
wan, of Youngstown, Ohio, Chairman of the 
Robert Emmet Dedication Committee; Rep- 
resentative Kirwan, vigorous at age 80, has 
30 years of service in the U.S. Congress. His 
grandparents left the west of Ireland around 
the halfway mark in the last century, yet 
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Mr. Kirwan himself has made six trips to 
Ireland over the years. He regards himself 
as a personal friend of Frank Aiken, Irish 
Minister for External Affairs. 

Vice-Chairman of the Robert Emmet Dedi- 

cation Committee is Congressman John E. 

, of Providence, Rhode Island, who 
has completed 25 years in the U.S. Congress. 
One of his grandfathers was Peter Fogarty, 
of Knockalong, Co. Tipperary; a grand- 
mother, Cora Whalen, was a native of 
Mitchelstown, Co, Cork. Ireland has never 
had a more dedicated friend in the U.S. than 
Representative Fogarty. 

The speaker on the recent Emmet dedica- 
tion was the Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Boston, famed presiding officer of the House 
of Representatives. 


Outrageous Whitewash 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a perceptive dis- 
cussion of the so-called riot report of 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 

I have previously spoken of the lack 
of emphasis on morality in the report. 

I think the article I call to the atten- 
tion of the House today is particularly 
interesting because it is written by a 
Negro and a man who has been a news- 
paper correspondent and author for 
many, many years. The article was dis- 
tributed by the North American News- 
paper Alliance, 

I hope my colleagues will take the op- 
portunity to read the article since the 
Advisory Commission did not trouble to 
take testimony from people who looked at 
the problem from more than one point 
of view. The article follows: 

Riot Report: AN “OUTRAGEOUS WHITEWASH” 
(By George Schuyler) 

New Yorx.—As predicted by the suspicious 
when it was appointed by President Johnson 
on July 29 last year, the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (NACCD) has 
produced an outrageous whitewash. It is 
indicative of the pervasive gutlessness of 
current officialdom and civil leadership on 
all levels in coping with the crisis confront- 
ing us. 

Not unexpectedly, the police, perennial 
whipping boys of those running interference 
for demonstrators, are blamed by the com- 
mission for undue severity in suppressing 
the riot-prone, retardate, extremist-incited 
and criminally-inclined elements usually dor- 
mant in every city. The police are the first 
line of defense against the troglodytes ever 
waiting to mug pedestrians, snatch pocket- 
books, rape nurses, toss molotov cocktails, 
overturn cars, smash windows and gut stores. 

The commission cries tut-tut because the 
police fired volleys to suppress snipers and 
vandals; as if they were supposed to tap mob 
wrists and recite the Pledge of Allegiance 
while the town burned down around their 
ears. 

So now—the police are advised to train 
more diligently and, along with other citi- 
zens, understand better the dimensions of 
the emergency and the nature of the people 
with whom they are dealing. It is because 
the police do know the agitators and crim- 
inal elements with which they are dealing 
that the cities have suffered no more than 
they did. Illustrative of this knowledge was 
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the drop in the Miami, Fla., crime rate by 
60 per cent in Negro districts after police 
Chief Walter Headley warned that “when 
you start looting; we start shooting,” Both 
colored and white businessmen lauded the 
plummeting of the crime rate. 

Evidence of the type of people with whom 
the police are dealing is the decade of calum- 
niation they have endured, charged inces- 
santly with “police brutality’ because they 
refused to let the underworld take over. Fur- 
ther evidence in many cities is provided by 
the helmets and bullet-proof vests police are 
wearing, and the protective canopies over the 
drivers of fire trucks. 

Again the Commission trots out the tired 
old alibis for hoodlums; that they are frus- 
trated, have poor job prospects, are culturally 
deprived and do not participate in govern- 
ment. But what's new about that? Who isn’t 
frustrated? Haven’t the untrained and un- 
willing always had poor job prospects? And 
who has stopped the people in the slums 
from visiting a library, attending their dis- 
trict political club, and registering and vot- 
ing? 

All of a sudden after years of peace and 
quiet the slum people are aflame; denounc- 
ing whitey, making outrageous demands upon 
city, state and federal treasuries, baiting pub- 
lic officials. Why? Because of the power of 
suggestion and the incitement by trained 
agitators with a vested interest in grief and 
despair. 

For ten years Martin Luther King and his 
band of pulpit-less parsons of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
have roamed the country obstructing traf- 
fic, slandering officialdom, staging demonstra- 
tions and inciting to riot all the way from 
Chicago to St. Augustine. These have been 
aided and abetted by the Congress of Racial 
Equality, the Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Deacons for Defense 
and Justice, the Black Panthers and a horde 
of others in cities across the land, panting 
to stir strife. 

As if there were not enough segregation to 
fight, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People initiated and 
has persisted in a hare-brained battle against 
what it has dubbed de facto school segrega- 
tion, This has successfully kept the cities in 
uproar; fraying the nerves and trying the pa- 
tience and tolerance of otherwise friendly or 
indifferent whites, and raising the expecta- 
tions of poor Negroes led by psychotics. 

As was to be expected, the commission de- 
nies that there is or has been any conspiracy 
behind the civil riots, when reasonably ob- 
servant Americans see quite the contrary. 
It is an insult to the collective intelligence. 
The leaders of the civil rights organizations 
have always kept close liaison. Recently they 
have been meeting secretly with reporters ex- 
cluded, as at the Black Power Conference in 
Newark while the surrounding neighborhood 
smoked from vandalism and arson, and like- 
minded people from Los Angeles to Boston 
gathered to blame white people for every 
Negro social malady. They all supported the 
Conference of Federated Organizations 
(COFO) in Mississippi's travail. 

With the cooperation of Marxist student 
groups on hundreds of campuses, civil rights 
leaders and spokesmen, both extremist and 
moderate, have carried on a campaign of 
misinformation and miseducation. One week 
filthy-speech playwright Leroi Jones stages 
one of his anti-white plays in Intermediate 
School 201 in Harlem with the connivance of 
the school authorities, the exclusion of all 
reporters and the bankrolling of the Ford 
Foundation; and the next week he attends 
a three-day symposium on social revolution 
at the University of Oregon in Eugene. 

In fine fettle, as usual, the playwright who 
is out on bail for carrying arms during the 
Newark shambles shouted “we will govern 
Newark or no one will govern it.“ He ob- 
served that the only alternative to violence 
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was for the authorities to yield control of 
the cities where Negroes formed majorities, 
Added the leader of the Black Student Union 
(BSU) at San Francisco State College, Ben 
Stewart: “The best thing white people can 
do for Negroes is to die.” 

Meanwhile in Washington, D.C., Martin 
Luther King Jr. conferred with H. Rap 
Brown (now in the New Orleans jug) and 
Stokely Carmichael at the Presbyterian 
Church of the Redeemer, after Stokely and 
115 of his student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee supporters took over a meeting 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. Carmichael had barged into the 
closed meeting, using storm trooper tactics. 
King capitulated and accepted the coopera- 
tion of the extremists on their promise to be 
nonviolent in the coming siege of Wash- 
ington in April. As usual, the press was 
barred. What did these people want to con- 
ceal? 

Blaming the white people for our racial 
trauma is a cheap, political “out” unworthy 
of the positions the commissioners hold. It 
is cruelly misleading the public to imply 
that by some legerdemain nine-tenths of the 
population, here or anywhere else, can be 
brought to relinquish their prejudices against 
multiracialism by being threatened with 
conflict and possible genocide. If this course 
is pursued, the blacks will be the ones to 
suffer. 

The best we can hope for in this country is 
a large measure of tolerance and cooperation 
between our diverse peoples. There is nothing 
wrong with prejudice and discrimination 
per se. Without them we would be devoid 
of individual personality and the ability to 
act in new situations. When we reach the 
point in America that we cannot choose, in 
effect, prejudge the professions, associations 
and neighbors we prefer, it will not be Amer- 
ica any more. Unfortunately, there are igno- 
rant and evil people trying to destroy Amer- 
ica as we have known it, 

Like Schopenhauer's porcupines, we Amer- 
icans will have to learn to huddle close 
enough to keep warm but distant enough 
not to prick each other. Right now we are on 
a collision course, and we had better all hold 
up, it is a time for firmness; not flabbiness. 


Cpl. Patrick F. O’Keefe, U.S. Army, 
Killed in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents, Cpl. Patrick F. O’Keefe, of 
Yonkers, N.Y., died in Vietnam earlier 
this month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recor, the following article: 

[From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 
Mar. 11, 1968] 
CORPORAL O'KEEFE OUR 218 Loss 

Wooptawn.—Army Cpl. Patrick Francis 
O’Keefe, 20, of 4335 Katonah Ave., was killed 
in action in Da Nang, Vietnam on March 4. 
He is the 21st serviceman from the local area 
to die in that conflict. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. James and 
Nora O’Keefe. 

Details as to the actual circumstances and 
cause of death were not made available to 
the family. 

On Saturday, an Army sergeant visited the 
O'Keefe home. 
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The family received a telegram from the 
Defense Department yesterday, confirming 
the death of their son. 

Patrick was drafted on April 6, 1967. He 
was attending Hunter College. A graduate of 
Fordham Preparatory School, he was gradu- 
ated from St. Barnabas Elementary School. 

He was an avid basketball player and won 
many trophies. 

Two of his closest friends, with whom he 
played ball, were killed in Vietnam. They 
were Robert Francis Geary Jr., 19-year-old 
Marine, killed on July 23, 1966 and Michael 
Cunnion of Mount Vernon, 20-year-old 
Marine, killed July 15, 1966. 

His parents said, “He just couldn't wait 
until he was called up for active duty.” 

He had been at Hunter for six months and 
his goal was a career in engineering. 

Patrick was rejected for military service 
because of an operation in his arm following 
a skiing accident, said his family. He had a 
pin in his forearm, but he went to his family 
doctor and got a letter saying his condition 
was acceptable for duty. 

The young man took the letter ot his draft 
board and was soon accepted. 

“The impelling factor in his life to hasten 
his military induction was the fact that his 
buddies had enlisted and two were killed in 
action,” said a member of the family. 

The O'Keefe family was very close and the 
young serviceman wrote regularly. 

He had expressed his deep sorrow for the 
South Vietnamese people living under such 
terrible conditions in his letters, said his 
aunt, Mrs. Patrick O'Keeffe of 427 Riverdale 
Ave. 

Patrick left for Vietnam the week before 
Christmas 


Surviving are three brothers—James, Mi- 
chael and Francis—and two sisters, Maureen 
and Mrs. Stephen (Anne) Jarski of 102 
Sunnyside Drive. 


Congressman Whalen Reports Virtually 
No Support for the Present Course of 
the Vietnam War in a Poll of His Con- 
stituents 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to report to the Members of the 
House that virtually no support for the 
present course of action in Vietnam was 
refiected in a poll of the constituents of 
my district. 

Only 8 percent selected “continue pres- 
ent course” of the four Vietnam war al- 
ternatives presented. The question posed 
was: Which one of the following courses 
do you favor for the Vietnam war?” 

The three other choices listed were: 
Escalate further our military effort; Hold 
key positions and try to negotiate on a 
settlement: Withdraw as soon as possible. 

A moderate view appeared to prevail 
overall, representing 56 percent, with 31 
percent selecting the “hold and negoti- 
ate” preference and 25 percent backing 
“withdraw as soon as possible.” 

The largest single choice, however, 
was “escalate further our military effort“ 
with 35 percent. 

Of additional significance is the at- 
titude of 42 percent of the respondents 
who felt that the United States should 
“agree to a Vietnam truce if recognition 
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of the Vietcong is one of the condi- 
tions.” Opposing this were 36 percent of 
the respondents with 20 percent un- 
decided. 

On the third Vietnam war question— 
Do you feel that you have a clear under- 
standing of why the United States is 
fighting in Vietnam?—57 percent indi- 
cated they did; 33 percent said they did 
not; and the remaining 9 percent were 
undecided. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider these views of 
my constituents to be extremely signif- 
icant, particularly in view of the serious 
stage the war appears to be entering. 
With more than 22,500 poll replies in 
hand, I feel that the general impression 
I have had of the attitudes of residents 
of my district, gained through letters 
and hundreds of personal conversations, 
now is confirmed. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose herewith the 
results of the poll I conducted of the 
Third Ohio District for the information 
of my colleagues: 

{Results in percent] 

1. Which 1 of the following courses do 

you favor for the Vietnam war? 


Continue present course 8 
Escalate further our military effort 35 
Hold key positions and try to negotiate 
„% Q———— — A 31 
Withdraw as soon as possible 25 


2. Do you feel that you have a clear under - 
standing of why the United States is fight- 
ing in Vietnam? 


3. Should the United States agree to a 
Vietnam truce if recognition of the Vietcong 
is one of the conditions? 


4. Which 4 of the following would re- 
ceive your highest priority for spending 
reductions? 


C ˙ AA amin oe — 24 
// / eae erence 68 


Sone . e nas 20 
PUDS WORKER A nents ieee aso tee 20 
TATOO OT nn 3 pee enon ona 12 
B+ gpa ( ( REARS aca aE: A 8 
HIGHWAYS, „„ 12 
Poverty program „„ͤ%ñ 40 
T 28 
Beautifieation ma eaa na esaea o ma m Sope a a 60 
Supersonic transport 44 
Space exploration 36 
Anticrime programs 12 
Air and water pollution 8 


5. Do you favor legislation regulating the 
sale of firearms? 


hag ..... . ean A eal A 62 
TTT 32 
Und FT 5 


6. As of today, are you in favor of the 
proposed surtax? 


or — ——— — — eb asedelTs 24 
F nmin E NEEN e S aE 63 
Undecided Shea re Ss AA Lr res LR as tele see 12 


7. Do you favor steps to create an all- 
volunteer Army and reduce draft calls to 
zero except in emergencies? 


pe ee et. a EEL 46 
to ee SO Sa CE a . 45 
URSIN ont a a r A eee a arises 8 


8. Do you favor legislation that proposes 
to shift national holidays to Mondays, thus 
increasing the number of 3-day weekends? 
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ze % A E A 47 
Fa ale eat ͤ ns E nr ae ho 46 
48128 TTF 7 


(Some totals do not add up to 100 percent 
because individual answers were rounded off 
and in some cases were left blank. Question 
4 totals 400 percent because the question 
asked for four answers.) 


Madison Brooks, Coach of the Year 
in OVC 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
evening in Lexington, Ky., the East Ten- 
nessee State University basketball Buc- 
caneers will go against Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the semifinals of the NCAA 
Mideast regional tournament. 

The Bucs, making their first appear- 
ance in the NCAA tournament, surprised 
a tough Florida State team last Satur- 
day night in Kent, Ohio, by a score of 
79 to 69, making their trip to Lexington 
possible. 

Coach J. Madison Brooks and his Buc- 
caneers have won the hearts of all east 
Tennesseans, as witnessed by a crowd of 
around 2,000 students and fans who met 
the team on their return from Kent last 
Sunday, and regardless of the outcome 
of the game in Lexington, this edition of 
the Buccaneers will be remembered for 
many years to come. 

It was this team which gave Madison 
Brooks his 300th win as a college coach, 
placing him 16th among active coaches 
in alltime winning percentage. 

During his 20 years as head basketball 
coach at ETSU, Coach Brooks has had 
seasons of glory mixed with years of 
frustration. Through it all, however, he 
has been first of all a gentleman who has 
earned the respect of his players and 
fans across the country. 

Earlier this week, Coach Brooks was 
named “Coach of the Year” by his fel- 
low coaches in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence, while two members of the team, 
senior center Ernie Sims and junior 
guard Harley Swift, were named to the 
All-OVC team. 

Well-deserved honors indeed for these 
three, as well as for Richard Arnold, 
Leroy Fisher and Mike Kretzer, the re- 
ee starters, and the entire ETSU 

am. 

The following article from the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Journal on Coach Brooks’ 
career will be of interest to sports fans 
everywhere, and I want to take this op- 
portunity to wish the 1968 Buccaneers 
the very best of luck in Lexington. 

The article follows: 

ETSU’s MADISON Brooks AIMS WELL, BECOMES 
OVC’s WINNINGEST COACH 
(By Alex Simpson) 

East Tennessee State University head 
basketball coach J. Madison Brooks was born 
Nov. 28, 1915 in Aimwell, La., and he has been 
aiming well ever since as evidenced by his 
coaching record as ETSU, currently battling 
for its first NCAA Tournament championship. 

Now completing his 20th year as the Buc- 
caneer mentor, Brooks adds this first appear- 
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ance in an NCAA Regional playoff and being 
voted the Ohio Valley Conference Coach of 
the Year for 1967-1968 to his myriad of 
honors. 

Two of his aces—junior guard Harley 
Swift and senior center Ernie Sims—were 
named to the All-OVC team and senior 
guard Richard Arnold received honorable 
mention. Swift finished second to Western 
Kentucky’s Wayne Chapman in the race 
for Player of the Year honors. 

The Bucs meet the Iowa-Ohio State winner 
in the NCAA Mid-East Regional quarterfinals 
Friday night in Lexington after defeating 
Florida State 79-69 in first round action last 
Saturday night in Kent, Ohio. 

Other post-season tournament appear- 
ances for Brooks-coached East Tennessee 
teams include three NAIA district playoffs 
and one in the first NCAA College Division 
tournament in 1957. In the NCAA meet the 
Bucs nipped Centenary, 62-61, in Shreveport, 
La., and lost to Kentucky Wesleyan, 84-73, in 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Brooks, a 1937 graduate of Louisiana Tech, 
passed the “300 career win“ mark this season 
when his Buccaneers downed Morehead State 
on Jan. 29 and now has a career mark of 308 
wins and 198 losses for a 60.8 percent win- 
ning percentage. 

The Bucs nipped Appalachian 56-53 in a 
thriller Dec. 6, 1948 to record win No. one for 
Brooks-coached ETSU fives. 

Brooks has earned enough wins to place 
him 16th among active coaches in all-time 
winning percentage. He has the most wins of 
any active Ohio Valley Conference coach. 

ETSU and Upper East Tennessee paid spe- 
cial tribute to Brooks with a dinner honor- 
ing his 300th victory. Handling the festiv- 
ities, appropriately, was Jimmy Smyth, vet- 
eran sports editor of the Johnson City Press- 
Chronicle. Smyth personally reported both 
win No. 1 and win No. 300 and has missed 
very few of the other victories Brooks has 
scored. 

Smyth’s game story 20 years ago relates 
that “the lead changed hands seven times,” 
and that State trailed by 51-47 with two 
minutes to go. At that point, two buckets 
by Gene Derrick (now head basketball coach 
at Tennessee Military Institute at Sweet- 
water tied the score, and, after a Mountaineer 
free throw gave Appalachian another brief 
lead, Herb (Jack) Seaton, now a Johnson City 
businessman, fired in a set shot to give the 
Bucs the lead for good at 53-52. Derrick, who 
finished the night with 20 points, hit an- 
other field goal at this point, and Gene 
Quarrels (now head basketball coach at Mor- 
ristown High) iced it with a free throw. 

The modern Buccaneers had another big 
scare Jan. 29 before posting win No. 300. 

ETSU let a 16-point mid-second half lead 
melt to two with less than two minutes to 
play before Mike Kretzer and Harley Swift 
locked it up with free throws. 

“What Madison Brooks has done for basket- 
ball at ETSU has gone relatively unsung,” 
Smyth said. “When he came here, the pro- 
gram and its scope was limited, and he has 
built it to the point that ETSU is definitely 
a national contender this season.“ 

Brooks came to East Tennessee in 1948 
after a brilliant 11-year high school coach- 
ing career during which his teams won 165 
and lost 54 in basketball and had a 62-30 
football record. 

He served for four years as an end coach 
at ETSU before turning his full efforts to 
basketball in 1952-53. 

Brooks is a full professor in the College of 
Education. He holds a master’s degree from 
Louisiana State University. 

He is married to the former Nelda Nobles 
of Ruston, La. The Brooks have two children, 
Dr. John M. Brooks, 25, and Sally, 22. 

Brooks, like ETSU Athletic Director John 
Robert Bell, envisions a great future for 
State University’s athletics. And we do, too. 
They're certainly in capable hands. 
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‘Economic Stresses and Pains in Moscow’s 


Empire 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most dangerous fallacies circulat- 
ing today is that a polycentrism of Com- 
munist power is at work in the Red em- 
pire to bring about the “independence” 
of Red states from Russian influence 
and domination and the eventual col- 
lapse of the empire. Upon this fallacy is 
predicted the wishful thought that the 
United States may be spared further 
Vietnams and “wars of national libera- 
tion.” If only the proponents of this fal- 
lacious thesis would soberly examine the 
differential power structure of the Red 
empire and pay less heed to the super- 
ficial squabbles between and among the 
various Communist Parties. 

The new book on “The Vulnerable Rus- 
sians” concentrates on the determining 
power of imperio-colonialist Moscow. 
Ideological sideshows are assigned their 
nominal value in the comprehensive con- 
text of the global power play. Authored 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, the book is simply written, 
revealing in numerous respects, and 
documented throughout. With broad per- 
spective, it shows the ultimate depend- 
ence of all the non-Russian Red states 
on the Soviet Union. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give the 
reader an indication of the novel nature 
of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 

Economic STRESSES AND PAINS IN Moscow’s 
EMPIRE 

“Supreme excellence consists in breaking 

the enemy’s resistence without fighting” 
—Sun Tzu. 

Sun Tzu, an immortal Chinese strategist 
in his own right, provided the words that 
express best the nature of both Red Chinese 
and Soviet Russian political warfare. He set 
forth an ideal of behavior by which we 
should be guided in the interest of our own 
survival. Whether we will, only time will tell. 

. * * * * 

To begin with, there are absolutely no 
grounds for American complacency about the 
expanding economic base of imperialist 
Russian totalitarianism, this despite its 
agricultural and other difficulties. To some 
this may seem to be an extreme and perhaps 
an alarmist statement, particularly in the 
light of the weaknesses and vulnerabilities 
summarized in the preceding chapter. But 
the overall fact is that in the context of 
present and foreseeable conditions, the in- 
crease of economic power and resources in 
the Soviet Union is a serious growing threat 
to the security interests of the United States 
and the Free World. By virtue of a totali- 
tarian disposition of resources, this threat 
becomes magnified even in the face of any 
accelerated economic growth in the Free 
World, Those who smugly display an indif- 
ference to this threat are usually not only 
unfamillar with the total economic picture 
of the Soviet Union, not to mention all of 
Eastern Europe, but also are incapable of re- 
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lating the economic data to the permanent 

cold war being waged by Moscow. As a matter 

of fact, it would amaze them to learn that 

the danger on economic grounds had existed 

even before the appearance of the hysteria- 

inducing sputniks. 
* * . . . 

In this respect, the foremost problem fac- 
ing us is that of carefully separating the 
propaganda chaff from the true grain of eco- 
nomic reality. Its solution inyolyes not only 
a balanced handling of the economic data 
on the Soviet Union, but also a scrupulous 
observance of certain distinctions grounded 
in an historico-political framework of analy- 
sis. Once having accomplished this we shall 
find ourselves in analytic position to assess 
validly the economic achievements of im- 
perialist Russia and to take seriously the 
growing economic power of its empire. 

. * * * * 
ECONOMIC ESSENTIALS OF THE USSR 


The usual definitional assumption that 
the economic structure in the Soviet Union 
is a national one like ours is a fundamental 
error. Comparisons built on the basis of this 
assumption lead to a distorted economic pic- 
ture which benefits the aims of Russian 
propaganda and also conceals certain intrin- 
sic weaknesses in this structure. For the 
present, however, we shall view the economy 
in the USSR as an entitative object, and 
any comparisons drawn between it and our 
economy will be made with this major res- 
ervation, 

* * * * . 

Unlike that of the United States, the USSR 
economy has been a cold war economy where 
consumer interests possess no directive force 
in its orientation. Further concessions made 
to the consumer under the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
regime will not alter substantially the top 
priorities of military and space allocations. 

This last point cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. By the very nature of things— 
chiefly the imperio-colonial structure of the 
USSR—the top priorities of military prowess, 
space breakthroughs, and heavy goods ad- 
vancement will be served by “profits in- 
centive,” industrial and agricultural reorga- 
nization, and consumer market orientation, 
The growing illusion that these changes rep- 
resent a capitalistic drift is another one of 
the outstanding myths we wish to live by. 

* * — * * 


As shall be seen, the pressure for a higher 
standard of living in the USSR is an im- 
portant factor with which Moscow is at- 
tempting to reckon by means of balanced 
calculation and pragmatic control. The piti- 
fully low standard of living there has al- 
ways been a sore and weak spot in Soviet 
Russian propaganda, It is true, as one writer 
puts it, “To Khrushchev and his colleagues, 
the concessions which have been made are 
part of the search for the most effective way 
of pursuing the aim of overtaking the West 
and winning the support of the uncommitted 
world.” 

* * * * * 

Viewing the forest rather than the trees, 
this is the only interpretation that can 
rationally be given to the available data. 
Moscow's statistics, though somewhat more 
informative now than in the past, continue 
to be marked by fraudulent distortions. As 
other media of formed impressions, they are 
a tool of Moscow’s propaganda. Nevertheless, 
from them one can glean the salient eco- 
nomic directions of Soviet Russian totalitari- 
anism as outlined above. Our official esti- 
mates place the Soviet GIP (gross imperial 
product) at about 50 percent of our GNP 
(gross national product) or roughly, in 1965, 
about $335 billion. This is a liberal and 
disputable estimate; a lower GIP, under 6300 
billion, is truer to fact. 

* . * * * 

Despite Moscow’s boasts of operating at 
over 50 percent of our present annual gross 
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product and despite our liberal official esti- 
mates of “about 50 percent,” it is reasonable 
to maintain that the present GIP of the 
USSR is approximately 45 percent of our 
GNP and Soviet industrial output about 55 
percent of ours. In characteristic Potemkin 
Village economic display the cultural ex- 
hibits of the USSR have shown, by far, more 
of what Moscow would like to have than 
what it currently has or in this decade could 
have in depth and impressive volume. More- 
over, from 1962 through 1965 the Seven Year 
Plan was in substantial rout and the rates 
of growth were about half of the projected 
rates. 
* * * * = 


Moreover, considering the relatively few 
commodities analyzed, the comparisons 
usually drawn between the USSR and the 
United States are on an inadequate statistical 
basis. The rich diversity and quality of goods 
produced here are conspicuously lacking in 
the Soviet Union. In terms of fundamental 
human values and the function of any eco- 
nomic system to serve personal ends efficient- 
ly and equitably, there is really no basis 
of comparison between our system and the 
totalitarian technocracy in the USSR. And 
when we are concerned with the question 
of vulnerabilities in the USSR, quantitative 
indicators of output, growth, and so-called 
economic progress are certainly not reliable 
indicators of the real power and strength 
of a contrived political body such as the 
Soviet Union. This is a most crucial point 
when an analysis of comparative power is 
made. 


hd * * * * 


Working on a new Five Tear Plan for 
1966-70, Moscow would have us forget the 
striking lessons of its recent Seven Year Plan. 
It is not our intention to analyze the Seven 
Year Plan here, but, despite subsequent 
plans, the problems suggested by it are essen- 
tial to our understanding of the possible areas 
of Soviet Russian economic vulnerability. 
The plan itself was in part a cover-up for 
the failure of the Sixth Five Year Plan. As 
concerned the needs and wants of the under- 
lying population it substantially repeated the 
promises of all previous plans, except for the 
carrot-dangling concessions noted earlier and 
which very likely will be broadened in the 
future. 

* * * * * 


Over forty years of promises in material 
betterment for the population under Mos- 
cow rule are definitely an area of vulner- 
ability. A new high-income class has emerged 
at the expense of the laboring population, 
whose efforts are exploited to advance the 
dubious glories of the ruling Russian state. 
Also, the adverse effects of any marked in- 
crease in general standards of living upon 
totalitarian socialist planning and enterprise 
are being adroitly precluded. 

The inherent weakness in the technocratic 
totalitarian structure nevertheless exists. 
Khrushchev himself occasionally took public 
cognizance of it. “Comrades,” he said to an 
audience in Czecho-Slovakia, “would it be 
bad if to a good theory of Marxian-Leninism 
we attach a piece of meat and a good piece 
of lard, along with a little milk; then even 
the most thick-headed, lazy good-for-nothing 
could learn Marxist-Leninist theory.” Aside 
from the ideological trappings, Marxism has 
nothing to do with the operations of techno- 
cratic Russian totalitarianism. 

. * . . * 

Heightened labor productivity also involves 
a residual factor. Just as extensive mechani- 
zation is no complete substitute for a fair 
remuneration to workers, so the process of 
expanding capacity and increasing capital per 
worker cannot in itself guarantee the neces- 
sary changes in the skill, application, and 
training of labor, nor in efficient manage- 
ment. These, too, affect labor productivity. 
Traditionally being excellent copyists and 
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wholesale borrowers from others, the Rus- 
sians will attempt to rapidly institute auto- 
mation on a large scale in order to cope with 
the general problem of increased productiv- 
ity. 

7 * * * * » 

The USSR ecnomy is afflicted with numer- 
ous problems, but this does not mean that 
consequently there are an equivalent num- 
ber of points of possible vulnerability. The 
same applies to our economy and its many 
problems. For the USSR outstanding prob- 
lems of adequate and economically distrib- 
uted labor and capital resources, imbalances 
and stresses, short mineral supplies, rational 
allocation, the prospect of diminishing re- 
turns, the need for accelerated agricultural 
production, and many other problems can be 
cited. The recurring promise of a reduction 
in labor hours to 35 hours per week by the 
end of this decade appears rather hollow in 
the face of acute labor shortages in many 
sectors. Due to birth losses, the heavy death 
toll in the last war has left its mark in the 
smaller current intake of new labor. The little 
appreciated record of Soviet Russian geno- 
cide has also taken its substantial toll in 
this respect. 

. * * * * 

A detailed examination of each sector given 
above cannot but produce results which, in 
the aggregate, would show a highly dislo- 
cated economy simmering with numerous 
basic weaknesses. These in turn form the 
economic explanation of Moscow’s play for 
indispensable time and “coexistence” in the 
diplomatic sphere. They demonstrate, too, a 
good deal of foolishness in the uncritical 
comparisons made between the U.S. economy 
and that in the USSR. Where, for instance, 
in the former only 10 percent of the labor 
force is required to produce farm output 
that exceeds, at that, by one-third the total 
agricultural output of the USSR, which em- 
ploys about 40 percent of its total labor con- 
tingent, or over 35 million farm workers, com- 
parisons on the basis of sound economic prin- 
ciples are almost precluded. 

* * . * * 
SWV TARGETS 


Weakness, whether economic or any other 
type, is only a potential vulnerability. In a 
sense it is subjective, and for it to become 
a real point of vulnerability an objective 
stimulus is required. As noted above, numer- 
ous weaknesses exist in the USSR economy, 
but these, within a totalitarian framework, 
cannot be regarded as actual vulnerabilities. 
Many of them have existed for some time, 
and the myopia and failures of Nazi German 
policy during the war showed that a whole- 
some stimulus was required to convert them 
into active and decisive vulnerabilities. 


Programmatic action designed to transform 
economic weaknesses in the Soviet Union into 
vulnerabilities would necessitate, however, a 
radical change in our conceptions with re- 
gard to the economy of the USSR. Maximum 
returns from such action can only be realized 
by the adoption of a realistic conceptual con- 
text in line with historical development and 
truth. As pointed out before, much of the 
present economic output on the USSR is 
actually produced in a historical vacuum. 
In effect, it serves the end of economic infor- 
mation without adequate and realistic in- 
terpretation and perspective. From our com- 
plete socio-economic viewpoint, to compare 
the economy in the USSR with that of the 
United States, to speak in terms of compara- 
tive gross “national” products, to suggest that 
compared outputs in industrial and agricul- 
tural pursuits represent true yardsticks of 
relative power positions is not only con- 
ceptually misleading but for sane policy pur- 
poses also nonsensical. 

— * * + * 


Let, this is the state of our analyses today. 
Although his conclusions are politically 
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wanting, Walter Kolarz at least shows sound- 
ness in basic concept by titling his work on 
the Soviet Union, Russia and Her Colonies. 
His economic observations make real sense 
because of his historical grasp of the situa- 
tion. This is shown, for example, when he 
points out that the “heroes of the October 
Revolution and of the Civil War in the non- 
Russian territories of what is now the Soviet 
Union were primarily Russian or people of 
non-Russian nationalities who had severed 
their links with their nation of origin and 
adopted Russian culture.” Of the latter, in 
reality prototypical quislings, there were only 
a few. 
= * * . * 


The total industrial production of the Em- 
pire is only about 25 percent of total world 
output. In 1965 it was only slightly higher, 
with the Free World still producing over 70 
percent of the total. On this conceptually 
sounder basis of comparison, rather than the 
invalid basis of United States vis-a-vis USSR, 
the economic picture assumes a different 
light, although the aforementioned danger in 
the use of augmented resources still remains. 

In addition, many students uncritically 
turn to individual commodities for their 
usual comparative analyses. Without its in- 
ternal colonies and “satellites,” Russia's pro- 
duction of steel, for example, would be less 
than that of Free Europe alone. 

* * * . * 
PRIME EMPIRICAL POINTS 


The empire concept and the framework of 
reference embraced by it call for a different 
and more rewarding direction of research 
than what is currently taking place. Eco- 
nomic relations between the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic and any or all 
of the captive non-Russian nations in the 
USSR would now be the focal point of schol- 
arly attention. Its results on colonialist ex- 
ploitation and economic imperialism within 
the USSR would form the basis for a very 
pragmatic cultivation of one of the foremost 
weaknesses of the Soviet Union. The counter- 
vailing impact of this on Moscow’s economic 
propaganda in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America would unquestionably be tremen- 
dous and at relatively little cost to us. 

+ - > . „ 


Without these colonies and resources, I 
repeat, Russia itself would be only a second 
or third-rate power. Economic parasitism 
and exploitation enable it to bluff diplomat- 
ically a great power status, and most amaz- 
ing is the degree to which Free World powers 
have fallen for this. Without Ukraine, Turk- 
estan, White Ruthenia, the Baltic nations, 
and the Caucasus, Russia’s agricultural base 
would, relatively speaking, be no more than 
that of a united Germany. The coal deposits 
in Ukraine’s Donets Basin, Turkestan's 

da, and elsewhere would be a heavy 
subtraction from its annual coal output. The 
iron ore of eastern Ukraine and Transcau- 
casia, the oil of Azerbaijan and Idel-Ural, the 
manganese of Georgia and Ukraine (90 per- 
cent of USSR output), the copper, lead, zinc, 
silver (one-half of USSR output), and other 
resources in Turkestan, all these and more 
play the major role in Moscow’s pretension 
as a great power. One cannot find a circu- 
lating text in our universities that realis- 
tically enumerates these basic resources in 
terms of the useful Russian/non-Russian 
categories advanced here. The few more spe- 
cialized and historical works available on 
this score are helpful introductions to the 
type of work needed. 


* * + * * 


Present stress on metallurgy, chemicals, 
and natural gas production indicates that 
Ukraine has assumed equally important per- 
centages of all-Union product in these fields. 
In exports the national economy of Ukraine— 
and in the USSR it is designated as such— 
sends products to about fifty-five countries. 
Its percentage ratio of total USSR exports 
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for 1958 was rather high in many commodi- 
ties: pig iron 93.8 percent, rolled steel 56.5 
percent, iron ore 98.2 percent, coal 47 per- 
cent, coke 53.4 percent, sugar 68.1 percent. 
It appears that Moscow utilizes its colonies 
to the utmost in implementing its global ob- 
jectives. Their role in the type of economic 
warfare being built up by Moscow against 
the Free World is nigh crucial. 


POTENTIAL VULNERABILITIES IN MOSCOW’S EM- 
PIRE ECONOMY 
* » * . * 


Speaking of cold war programming, let me 
glve just one example in this respect. When 
all is said and done about economic statis- 
tics, comparisons and appraisals on the eco- 
nomic development and growth of the USSR, 
one stark truth emerges to drown out all such 
analytic sophistication: the colonial empire 
economy of the USSR, as well as its satrap 
and satellite economies in Europe and Asia, 
has conclusively demonstrated its inability 
to feed its subjugated populations with ade- 
quate consistency, We do not think once 
about the accessible food appearing on our 
tables daily. What would we think of our 
economy if such easy accessibility were 
periodically interrupted? 

* * * * + 

To conclude, then, our failure to reshape 
our basic conceptions with reference to the 
USSR will doubtlessly lead us into several 
short-sighted ventures contributing to the 
further expansion of the economic monster 
which we have only too often helped in the 
past. Expanded and liberal East-West trade, 
so reminiscent of our foolhardy trade with 
the Axis powers before World War II, is such 
a venture. 


The Hawk Is Almost Free 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the world of nature is a refuge 
from the troubles that man brings upon 
himself. Unhappily, man often takes his 
worst habits into the woods and fields, 
and thereby upsets the balance of nature 
at the expense of the wonderful and 
fascinating creatures who live in the 
wilds. It is good to hear that this balance 
is now being redressed in some measure. 

In a recent column in the Frederick, 
Md., Post, Mr. Jim Gilford reported that 
new efforts are being made to protect 
hawks. I would like to include his find- 
ings in the Record at this point: 

THE HAWR Is ALMOST FREE 
(By Jim Gilford) 

After years of being maligned, slandered 
and harassed, hawks are home free—almost. 

Some still are killed each year by people 
who have the mistken idea that the only 
good hawk is a dead one, And it’s likely to 
be some time before these birds of prey are 
completely free—rid of the villain’s role 
they’ve been cast in so often in the past. 

Hawks are predators, true enough. They're 
built to kill and they kill to live. But that in 
itself doesn’t set them aside, for many forms 
of wildlife live at the expense of other living 
creatures. It’s only a matter of degree that 
separates an insect eating song bird from a 
hawk that preys on warm blooded animals. 

And true enough, certain hawks will feast 
on game, and poultry as well, given the 
chance. But contrary to the impression of 
the occasional hunter who has flushed a 
hawk from fresh killed game or the farmer 
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who has seen a pullet snatched up by a 
“chicken” hawk, the good these predators do 
far outweighs the harm. 

Not all hawks are chicken hawks by a long 
shot. Trouble is, few people can tell one hawk 
from the other, so when one does kill game 
or poultry, every hawk in the countryside 
comes in for a share of the blame. 

Food habit studies have shown beyond 
question that the hawks most people see— 
the ones that soar and circle high over the 
countryside—feed mainly on rats and mice. 

These mouse hawks belong to a group of 
bird watchers call the Buteos. It includes the 
red-tailed hawk, red-shouldered hawk, broad- 
winged hawk and rough-legged hawk. And 
while occasionally they'll take a chicken or 
a quail, they are nature’s answer to the quest 
for a better mouse trap. 

All have broad, short tails and broad 
wings; features which in flight distinguish 
them from all other hawks, 

Chief trouble makers among the hawk clan 
are those known as the Accipiters or blue 
darters—the goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk 
and Cooper's hawk. 

These feed mainly on birds and small mam- 
mals, Unlike the Buteos, they have long, 
narrow tails and short, rounded wings. They 
fiy rapidly with short wing beats interrupted 
by glides. When hunting, they stay close to 
cover, skimming over shrubbery and between 
trees. Unlike the Buteos, too, the blue darters 
are elusive and not often seen, although 
they're persistent and bold when making a 
kill. 

The goshawk, largest of the blue darters, 
is big enough and bold enough to take what 
it wants. Studies have shown that large birds, 
rabbits and squirrels are high on its list of 
preferred foods. And while this hawk is the 
big chicken thief, it’s the Buteos, which are 
neither as elusive nor as alert and swift, that 
get shot for what the goshawk has done. 

On the same side of nature's ledger as the 
mouse hawks are several others such as the 
small, insect eating sparrow hawk and the 
large marsh hawk, which feeds on small 
birds, rats, mice and insects. 

With passing time, thanks to those who 
have studied hawks, their behavior and their 
food habits, it has become clear that not 
every hawk’s a “chicken” hawk. In fact, the 
“chicken” hawk is a rare bird. Hawks, it’s 
been shown, do more good than harm and 
for this reason most states, like Maryland, 
now offer them complete protection. 

It's true a hawk that has been dining on 
a steady diet of rats and mice may one day 
swoop down on a chicken or a pheasant. But 
shooting him would be like shooting the 
hired hand who comes in for lunch, 


Firemen 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to firemen of this great 
land. One public attitude toward these 
public servants might be that of tolera- 
tion during the good days free of trou- 
ble, but when fire strikes and loved ones 
are rescued, when the cost to firemen 
is injury or death, their importance is 
dramatically emphasized. They are good 
soldiers and I compare their lot through 
a paraphrase of a famous poem: 

O it’s fireman this, an’ fireman that, and 
fireman, go away; 

But it’s “Thank you, Mister fireman,” when 
there’s trouble in the wind. 
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It has been well said that dissent is 
loud and gets attention, but gratitude 
is quiet and does not make the headlines. 
Today, during this period of recognition 
of firemen, I wish to express my grati- 
tude to all firemen for their dedication, 
and particularly to those brave men at 
Robins Air Force Base, Warner Robins, 
Ga. 


New Cycle in Vietnam? 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
there is no one in the Congress today 
who doubts that a request has been made 
to send many more troops to fight in 
Vietnam. The number may be 200,000. It 
may be only 100,000, or it may be half a 
million. It is perhaps a strange commen- 
tary on our system of government that 
few Members of Congress will have any- 
thing to say, in all likelihood, on what 
decision is made on this extremely im- 
portant and grave question. 

As the debate on Vietnam continues I 
find myself wondering what future his- 
torians will have to say about the judg- 
ment displayed by our Nation’s leaders— 
or about the acquiescence of the Con- 
gress—in dealing with this war. I find 
myself wondering what history will say 
about our method of arriving at these 
important decisions. I wonder whether, 
having the capacity to see beyond the 
trees to the forest as a whole, we will 
stand condemned for looking only at the 
trees. 

Mr. Speaker, I would remind my col- 
leagues that, while the single, solitary 
human being may be more or less free 
and unpredictable, humanity taken in 
the mass does repeat itself in many im- 
portant respects, and among the large 
events which can be studied for clues to 
the future are the wars of the past. The 
war in Vietnam is not the first war in 
which we have been engaged. It is not 
even the first war we have fought in 
Asia. And out of all the wars of the past 
I think, Mr. Speaker, it is possible for a 
nation as wise and sophisticated as ours 
to derive certain lessons. 

Yet today I must say I see little evi- 
dence that this Nation’s policy in Viet- 
nam shows any more sophistication, any 
more awareness of the long-established 
patterns of challenge and response, than 
have the policies of warring nations since 
time immemorial. In the midst of a fan- 
tastic explosion of knowledge, surrounded 
by an arsenal of computers exceeding by 
far the computer capacity of the rest of 
the world, we seem to stumble blindly 
on, making all the same false, emotional, 
irrational and ill-founded assumptions 
which have characterized the decisions of 
wartime governments in all past wars. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just had called to 
my attention a most interesting article 
appearing in the March 9, 1968, issue of 
the Saturday Review. Entitled “State of 
Affairs,” it was written by Henry Bran- 
don, a correspondent for the London 
Sunday Times. 
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In this article Mr. Brandon takes note 
of what cybernetic experts can tell us 
right now—that is, that the war in Viet- 
nam, after recycling in 1964-65, is reach- 
ing the end of a cycle. Both sides have 
tried to bring about their ends through 
massive effort; both have failed. A deci- 
sion now to inject large new forces, 
whether that decision is made by our side 
or theirs, will be matched by the other 
side, and we will be off on a new and far 
more costly level of death and destruc- 
tion. 

I can tell you, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
one Member of Congress who opposes 
any decision on our part to escalate this 
war further with more manpower and, 
as night follows day, more American 
casualties. 

Because Mr. Brandon's article reveals 
the critical nature of the decision now 
being weighed by our administration, I 
should like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues, Without objection I will 
insert it at this point in the RECORD: 
STATE OF AFFAIRS: New CYCLE IN VIETNAM? 

(By Henry Brandon) 

WASHINGTON.—Wars have a way of going 
in cycles. This is not just a notion of cyber- 
netic experts, but it is often obvious to the 
naked eye. There are times when the tempo 
of a war slackens, when the number of dead 
and wounded and the losses of weapons even 
out, when something of a stalemate sets in. 
The military usually do not like to accept 
the idea of cycles and stalemates. From their 
point of view it means regrouping. It is, 
therefore, for the political leaders to sense 
and determine when the time for negotia- 
tions has come. 

The rhythm of escalation in Vietnam has 
been extraordinarily obvious. When in 1964, 
Hanoi decided to try for a coup de grace, 
when it saw victory in its grasp, it abandoned 
the traditional Chinese strategy of relying 
on indigenous guerrilla forces and sent orga- 
nized main units of its own regular forces 
south. Hanoi then hoped that this would 
clinch final victory. However, as soon as the 
American Government realized what was in 
the wind, it sharply escalated its own com- 
mitment. Whether this was a wise decision 
is not within the purview of this article. 
What is pertinent, though, is the fact that 
an escalation on one side was followed by 
escalation on the other. 

Gradually, the United States forces re- 
gained control. More men and more weapons 
arrived in South Vietnam, a massive buildup 
took place, the bombing of North Vietnam 
was intensified, and now all the policymakers 
in Washington seemed convinced that the 
panoply of American military power would 
be enough to administer the coup de grace to 
Hanoi. But, instead of giving up, the enemy, 
deprived of the victory he had seen within 
his grasp, went on the defensive. More men 
were sent south in more trucks, and the So- 
viet Union—committed, as Premier Kosygin 
said in his interview in Life magazine, to do 
“all we can so that the U.S. does not defeat 
Vietnam”—began to send heavier weapons 
to Hanoi: more rockets, more artillery, tanks, 
and, according to some reports, even the 
ground-to-ground Styx missile. 

As this North Vietnamese buildup was 
continued, the war in the South died down 
except in the I Corps zone. The American 
high command optimistically claimed that 
the enemy was so weakened that it had given 
up “main force” engagements. But some re- 
porters wrote from Saigon that a stalemate 
existed, and they were berated for using 
such an unpleasant-sounding word. 

Actually, both estimates were correct. At 
some point a stalemate had been reached. But 
General Westmoreland was also correct in 
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claiming that, at least on the surface, the 
tide had begun to turn. What he and his in- 
telligence officers overlooked and badly un- 
derestimated was an enemy escalation which 
had been going on for several months. By 
Christmas, Hanoi had not only caught up 
with the advantage the United States forces 
had gained, but it was ready for the counter- 
offensive which followed shortly thereafter. 

Even if the North Vietnamese did not “go 
for broke,” as General Westmoreland claimed, 
they staked a good deal and they e 
victory. It was just before the offensive was 
launched that the notion of “talks” was re- 
viewed in Hanoi. The intention was to 
escalate both the war and the promise of 
negotiations. The plan seemed to be to force 
the United States to the conference table at 
a crucial moment when its hand had been 
weakened. Its hand has been weakened in- 
deed, but not as much as the regime in 
Hanoi had hoped for. True, pacification is 
back to Square 1, the Saigon Government's 
authority is in doubt, the security in the 
cities on which much of the morale of the 
South Vietnamese population depends has 
been seriously undermined, and the American 
public is becoming increasingly perturbed 
about a war whose end is not only further 
removed, but is not even in sight. But the 
United States forces and the South Viet- 
namese army are stronger than the French 
forces were at the time of Dienbienphu, and 
they have enough reserves to restore control 
after the setback they suffered in the Tet 
truce offensive. 

But there is not only a similarity between 
the military strategy which General Giap 
pursued against the French and that which 
he has adopted now. In 1954, the Vietminh 
delayed their attack against Dienbienphu 
until they were certain that negotiations 
would begin. The attack did not start until 
after Anthony Eden, then the British Foreign 
Secretary, announced in Berlin that the West 
and the Russians would meet the Chinese in 
Geneva, It was thus in the shadow of Dien- 
bienphu that negotiations proceeded. 

As this is written, the battle of Khesanh 
has not yet begun in earnest. But all attempts 
to initiate peace talks seemed to have petered 
out unsuccessfully. A British spokesman ad- 
mitted that the gap which the Prime Min- 
ister had found on his visit to Moscow had 
“narrowed” but was still “rather deep.” U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant had nothing hope- 
ful to report, and the secret talks between 
Signor Fanfani, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
and two North Vietnamese envoys, also failed 
to advance the issue. Secretary of State Rusk, 
meanwhile, announced that the enemy had 
rejected all American efforts “to date” to get 
Vietnamese peace talks started. 

In fact, President Johnson has gone far 
in accepting something close to uncondi- 
tional talks, for what is a “normal” flow of 
men and material which the United States 
insists should not be escalated? How can it 
be determined if American intelligence failed 
to detect even the abnormal flow of North 
Vietnamese regulars into the Southern cities? 
The President’s insistence on his demand 
therefore is mainly political—some sort of 
protection against the accusation that he 
had done nothing for the security of his 
troops. 

These diplomatic activities and the cur- 
rent phase of the fighting are all indications 
that we are very close to the end of another 
cycle of this war. Both sides seem to be aware 
of it. The men in Hanoi must know, as every- 
body else does, that the United States is 
about to reach the troop ceiling authorized 
by the President—525,000—and that if the 
war continues at anything resembling the 
current pace, he will be hard put to resist 
the pleadings of the military for another in- 
stallment of fighting men. At the same time, 
it is also obvious that the United States is 
far indeed from the political goal it set for 
itself. There is a great discrepancy between 
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the power applied and the success achieved. 
General Westmoreland’s strategy has been 
a failure. One can almost say that the enemy 
has now imposed on him “enclave 
strategy”—since he is now forced to concen- 
trate on the defense of cities and the main 
bases. 

We do not know enough about what goes 
on in the North, but Hanoi’s strategy has not 
succeeded, either. It has reversed whatever 
progress the United States forces had 
achieved, but the reversal was not decisive 
enough, Also, Hanoi has no doubt suffered 
heavy casualties, and its political support in 
the South is not what had been expected. 
Military victory still eludes General Giap. 
Both sides should contemplate carefully the 
fact that the end of another cycle has almost 
been reached, and the danger of both sides 
plunging into a new one. Should either side 
step up the action the war would go into a 
new phase and that further escalation would 
become inevitable. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1968 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, as any 
Irishman knows, St. Patrick’s Day is a 
time for happiness and reminiscence; for 
the celebration of the joys of being Irish; 
for commemoration of those times when 
to be Irish was to suffer from discrimi- 
nation and hardship. 

The Irish people have enriched the 
world. From ancient, mythic times, the 
strange and mystic people who inhabited 
Europe’s westernmost island have main- 
tained about them an aura of enchant- 
ment, of wild beauty and fierce pride. 
Even then, the Irish imagination, and 
love of song and poetry, captured the 
fancy of the more ordinary peoples of 
Europe. 

Since the beginning of history, Ireland 
has continued to beguile the world. She 
has produced some of the most haunting 
and lovely music ever written; some of 
her greatest men were poets and play- 
wrights. All of them expressed the love 
of every Irishman for what William 
Butler Yeats called a land 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue. 


Many more of Ireland’s greatest sons 
have been statesmen and soldiers, men 
devoted to the ideals of liberty and per- 
sonal freedom. Men like Charles Stew- 
art Parnell and Daniel O’Connell will 
remain long in Irish memory as monu- 
ments to an independence so long de- 
nied, and yet, so nobly won. 

And finally—and most importantly— 
Ireland has enriched the United States 
by her contribution of Irish blood to the 
growth and development of the Ameri- 
can Republic. In every walk of Ameri- 
can life, Irishmen have played a role of 
importance, demonstrating the typical 
Irish qualities of vitality, substance, and 
determination. Truly, St. Patrick's 
Day the day of Ireland’s patron saint 
is a time for not only the Irish, but for 
all Americans, to rejoice in the gifts 
which Ireland has made to the world. 


March 15, 1968 
Kossuth Day 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
March 15, is the 120th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848. It is ap- 
propriate and fitting to observe this an- 
niversary in the United States of Amer- 
ica where one of the leaders of the revo- 
lution—Lajos Kossuth—was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed after he fied from his op- 
pressors following the defeat of the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters. 

When the news of the February revolt 
in Paris and of the mass demonstrations 
in Vienna on March 13 reached Buda- 
pest, a young poet, Sandor Petofi, was in- 
spired to write a poem dedicated to Hun- 
garian nationalism. His fellow revolu- 
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tionaries—poets, lawyers, law students, 
and undergraduates—marched to the 
Landerer Printing House on March 15, 
1848, seized the printing press and 
printed Petofi’s “National Song.“ They 
also printed a list of national demands 
which had long been pressed by Kossuth 
in his many stirring articles. 

These demands—the March laws— 
called for responsible government, equal- 
ity before the law, universal taxation, 
popular representation, abolition of serf- 
dom, and union with Transylvania. In 
April 1848, the Austrian emperor ac- 
ceded to these demands. 

Unfortunately, the coalition of politi- 
cal factions which had united on the 
March laws fell apart almost immedi- 
ately. The diverse nationality groups in 
Hungary pressed for their own narrow 
goals or reverted to conservatism. 

In September of 1848, Hungary was in- 
vaded by the Austrian Army. Kossuth 
responded by setting up a committee 
of national defense and the Hungarian 
Parliament declared Hungary an inde- 
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pendent state. Kossuth was declared 
Governor. 

Unfortunately, however, the Hungar- 
ian victory was short lived. The Aus- 
trian emperor called upon Czar Nicholas 
I for help. The Austrians and the Rus- 
sians simultaneously invaded Hungary 
and crushed the Hungarian Army. 

The Austrian General Haynau, called 
the Hyena of Brescia for his atrocities 
in Italy, executed the Hungarian na- 
tional leader, Batthyany, and 13 of the 
Hungarian generals who were afterward 
known as the Martyrs of Arad. The poet 
Petofi had disappeared in battle. Kos- 
suth escaped to Turkey and later went to 
England and the United States. Thou- 
sands of Hungarians fied the country. 

The United States received these ref- 
ugees as she did the refugees of the 
‘Hungarian Revolution of 1956. The 
memory of the battle for liberty is still 
fresh on this March 15, 1968, when we 
pay tribute to the memory of Lajos Kos- 
suth and his noble struggle for the free- 
dom of his homeland. 


SENATE—Friday, March 15, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rt. Rev. Zoltan Beky, bishop emeri- 
tus of the Hungarian Reformed Churcl. 
in America, Washington, D.C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of all nations, we 
stand before Thee in humble reverence 
as leaders, chosen representatives, and 
lawmakers of this great Nation. 

We invoke Thy gracious blessing upon 
this great assembly. 

O Lord, as we give Thee thanks for 
our liberties, privileges, and richness, we 
remember those in our prayer who live 
under tyranny. 

Today especially we remember the 
heroic people of Hungary, that small yet 
freedom-loving and brave nation, which 
defended the frontiers of Western civili- 
zation and the Christian faith for thou- 
sands of years and rendered many sacri- 
fices for the freedom and peace of others. 

Since it is the day of freedom in their 
history, we pray for Thy deliverance and 
Thy help, that the true day of lasting 
freedom may come to this nation which 
is now subjugated by its oppressors and 
the forces of evil. 

We pray for the President of the 
United States, for all in government, and 
for this greatest legislative body of our 
world, the U.S. Senate. 

Give us faith in these most difficult and 
challenging times of our history. 

Grant us wisdom to see Thy will, cour- 
age to act on our true convictions, and 
bless our work in the name of our blessed 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
. March 14, 1968, be dispensed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF SENATE TO CORRECT SENATE 
RESOLUTION 265 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
Senate Resolution 265, which was passed 
by the Senate yesterday, contains a cler- 
ical error. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Secretary of the Senate be author- 
ized, in the engrossment of the reso- 
lution, to correct the public law number 
on line 6 from “307” to “304.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go into executive session to consider 


the nominations on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. ARMY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. NAVY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
H. Gardner Ackley, of Michigan, to be 
Ambassador to Italy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—AIR FORCE, 
ARMY, AND MARINE CORPS 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and I be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes at 
this time, rather than 6 minutes, for the 
purpose of reporting a resolution and 
making a brief comment thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 266—RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED RELATING TO 
STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I report, 
on behalf of myself and the other mem- 
bers of the Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct—Senators BENNETT, 
Monroney, McCartHy, Cooper, and 
PEaRsoN—a resolution. We report the 
resolution favorably—in fact, unani- 
mously. 

Mr. President, this is a resolution, the 
reporting of which makes it official, and 
to which the Senate already has given 
its unanimous consent. It will be taken 
up as a special order on Monday next, 
immediately following the transaction of 
routine morning business. As I under- 
stand from the Chair, after consultation 
with the Parliamentarian, it will go to 
the calendar under unanimous-consent 
agreement and be proper for considera- 
tion next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct, I am reporting for the committee a 
resolution accompanied by a report on 
standards of conduct for Members of the 
Senate and officers and employees of the 
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Senate. The reporting of these recom- 
mendations at this time is simply to allow 
Senators and others to familiarize them- 
selves with the committee’s proposals. 

The resolution presents standards of 
conduct in the form of proposed additions 
to the standing rules of the Senate. On 
the desk of each Senator is a report on 
this resolution. At various appropriate 
places the report quotes the resolution in 
full. Although these standards have been 
referred to as a code of ethics, it should 
be clear that what we are proposing here 
is a balanced package of standards apply- 
ing to those areas of conduct that your 
committee considered to be the most 
troublesome and the most timely for ac- 
tion by the Senate. We have not ex- 
hausted the field on senatorial ethics, but 
we have made an important beginning. 
As the opening language of the resolu- 
tion states: 

These rules, as the written expression of 
certain standards of conduct, complement the 
body of unwritten but generally accepted 
— that continue to apply to the 

nate. 


Our proposed rules, then, would fill a 
void from the past and provide an ade- 
quate program for meeting the needs in 
the areas which they address. 

The areas covered by the proposed 
rules are outside employment; contribu- 
tions; political fund activity by officers 
and employees; and disclosure of finan- 
cial interests. Although the rules appear 
to weigh heavily on the conduct of em- 
ployees, in reality the standards make 
greater demands on Senators. In our 
opinion, these restrictions are necessary 
to close the door against the kinds of 
operations conducted by former em- 
ployees. 

In another area, the recommendations 
would require that all official, quasi-of- 
ficial, political, and quasi-political funds 
be recorded, accounted for, and publicly 
disclosed. Testimonial proceeds and con- 
tributions are included in these funds. 

For the first time, the murky area of 
funds that meander among political 
campaign, office expense, and personal 
purposes is clearly defined and strictly 
regulated. Not only will the public have 
full information of the source, amounts, 
and disposition of such funds, but Sen- 
ators and others will be provided with 
a relatively simple formula governing 
the acceptance and use of the funds. 

In developing a workable rule of per- 
sonal financial disclosure, we sought to 
achieve a reasonable balance between 
respecting the privacy of the individual 
and compelling a wholesale disclosure of 
all private financial interests. In gen- 
eral, the rule requires the public filing 
of interests which may be attributable to 
Senate office, and the confidential filing 
of purely personal financial information. 
The confidential report would include, 
among other information, a copy of the 
Federal income tax return. All Senators 
and higher paid employees would have 
to comply with the disclosure provisions. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize that 
point. As a general rule, all funds 
connected with political affairs or quasi- 
political affairs, or public or quasi-public 
affairs, would have to be publicly dis- 
closed and accounted for under the 
limited rule. Those funds of a personal 
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nature would have to be disclosed to 
the Senate, but not as a public disclosure. 
Included in the disclosure which is not 
public would be a copy of the income tax 
return of Senators and certain em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, I wish to say with 
emphasis here that the requirement for 
filing a copy of the Federal income tax 
return is not as great a departure from 
the usual practice as it might seem to be 
at first view, for a tax return would add 
little to the information that is avail- 
able to the committee already, inasmuch 
as the committee already has been 
authorized to examine tax returns in the 
course of any inquiry. The filing of these 
returns, however, would facilitate the 
committee’s business and would have 
other benefits for the Senate. 

I cover that expressly in this brief 
statement because of the importance to 
the individual of the filing of the copy 
of the income tax return, and the im- 
portance of it in this plan of limited dis- 
closure. 

The income tax return would be filed 
under seal. It would not be open to the 
committee or the staff until there was 
an express order of a majority of the 
committee, entered on the minutes of 
the committee, as to that particular 
return. Then, the report could be ex- 
amined only by the committee, but not 
used until the person involved has been 
given notice thereof and a chance to 
appear in closed session before the com- 
mittee. At that time he would be able 
to make any points that he might wish 
to make or ask any questions about any 
matter that had arisen. It could not be 
used publicly until a majority of the 
committee has expressly voted to do 
so, with respect to the particular per- 
son’s case for the matter pending. 

Our recommendations incorporate sev- 
eral safeguards against abuse of tax re- 
turn information. First, each sealed 
individual tax return may be opened 
only after examination is ordered by a 
recorded vote of the majority of the com- 
mittee. Second, information from a tax 
return may be received as evidence by 
the committee only after giving notice 
to the individual and holding a hearing 
in executive session in the presence of 
the person involved, and he would have 
the right to have witnesses. 

By these standards, the committee 
thinks that the rights of an individual 
whose returns are examined will be ef- 
fectively protected, while at the same 
time, needed information will be made 
readily available. The restrictions placed 
on the handling of the returns are great- 
er than restrictions we are under now 
in the handling of tax returns, 

This is no hastily devised set of rules. 
No member of the committee yielded to 
any outside influence in presenting his 
own views during the many committee 
discussions that led to these proposals. 
On the contrary, the resolution repre- 
sents the composite views of the entire 
membership. 

Mr. President, this is a unanimous re- 
port by our six members, with the pro- 
viso that the Senator from Kentucky 
would go further than these proposals go 
with respect to the matter of public dis- 
closure. 
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There is no penalty expressly written 
on the face of these proposed rules. 
Nevertheless, a severe penalty will be in- 
volved in any willful violation of the 
rules. Such violation can and doubtless 
will be considered for reprimand, cen- 
sure, or expulsion of the Member, if the 
committee goes that far, or eligibility for 
employment in the case of a staff mem- 
ber. 

Mr. President, with respect to possi- 
ble loopholes, if one were to put a critical 
enough microscope on this matter it 
might be possible to find some things 
that could be loosely, and perhaps by the 
unfriendly, called loopholes. 

It should be remembered that this is 
not a police code we were trying to 
write; this is a code of ethics. However, 
any willful action by a Senator in an 
evasion or an attempted evasion of these 
rules of conduct would be as much a vio- 
lation of the rule as would be an actual 
violation. We are considering a code of 
ethics, and not a criminal code under 
which criminal intent is necessary to 
constitute a violation. 

I wish to point that out with emphasis. 
We did not try to write a criminal code 
that would be appropriate in a police 
court. We are not dealing with that kind 
of code, but any willful violation of these 
rules or any attempt to evade their spirit 
in an ethical situation would be as grave 
an offense as an actual violation. 

(At this point, Mr. MCINTYRE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. I do wish to yield to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] also. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand the suggestion of 
the committee, each Senator would file 
a copy of his income tax return with the 
committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, a copy. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The copy that 
would be filed would be in a sealed en- 
velop and it would be opened by the com- 
mittee only in the event that the com- 
mittee had some reason to feel that they 
should look at it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Some real reason, and it 
would take the vote of four of the six 
members. Then, after looking at the copy 
of the return, it could not be used until 
the Member in question had been called 
in and given a chance to explain any- 
thing that was under consideration and 
even bring in witnesses, if he wished to do 
so, on any point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
well knows that every American citizen 
is entitled to the confidentiality of his 
income tax return. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Sometimes we 
look into the returns. The Committee 
on Finance, for instance has authority to 
look at someone’s income tax return, but 
we do not do it unless we have some rea- 
son under which we think we need to 
know what is in that return. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; and it has to be 
prima facie, based on credible evidence 
and not merely on suspicion. That has to 
be done by the controlling recorded vote 
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of at least four of the six members. Then, 
the return can be gone into. 

I think the filing of that copy, along 
with some other things we propose to re- 
quire to be filed, such as legal fees over 
a certain amount, is enough disclosure, 
of the items that are that private. I think 
the income tax return is a fair substitute 
for all the clamor about public disclosure 
and the like. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I applaud the 
Senator’s committee for its conclusion in 
that regard. Senators do not cease to 
have rights of privacy, the same as all 
other American citizens, merely because 
they seek a position in the Senate, al- 
though I think it is fair that anyone who 
might be suspected of some wrongdoing 
for probable cause should be willing to 
make his income tax return available. 
What the Senator has suggested does by- 
pass the kind of small peanut politics 
that some people get engaged in, some- 
times, arguing about one man’s financial 
stature which ordinarily should be ir- 
relevant to a campaign for election. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the chairman of the committee 
in the presentation of the report. More 
detailed and exhaustive discussion of its 
provisions and the reasons therefor will 
follow when the Senate considers it on 
Monday next. 

I just want to underscore the fact that 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct has no numerical majority or 
minority on it, although of course they 
are members of the majority and minor- 
ity party. There are three members of 
each party on the committee, which pro- 
vides for a unique pattern and makes it 
possible for members to work in an at- 
mosphere of complete absence of par- 
tisanship. 

I want to tell the Senate that that is 
the way in which the report and recom- 
mendations were worked out. 

All members have realized that they 
could not write what anyone could call a 
complete code of ethics because men, 
since the beginning of the keeping of 
records, at least, have been trying to do 
that. No one has been able to write a 
code which could be called final. 

I am thinking of the law of Moses in 
the Old Testament. Men are still writing 
books trying to interpret the meaning of 
some of those statements. 

But the Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct was charged with the 
responsibility of writing a code of ethics 
and has brought in four recommenda- 
tions going to four particular problems 
which have been of concern to the Sen- 
ate. 

I am very glad that they are being 
presented, not as a report with no roots, 
but for consideration and adoption as 
additional Senate rules which will then 
put behind them all the power and dig- 
nity of the Senate itself to decide on the 
conduct of its own Members. 

Naturally, I feel that the committee 
has done a good job in making this be- 
ginning, and I assure all Senators that 
with one exception, as noted by the 
chairman here, the feeling of our col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
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that the committee did not go far enough 
in one respect, it represents what I hope 
will be an acceptable basis for judging 
the conduct of Senators and employees 
of the Senate in the areas covered by the 
rules. 

I hope that all Senators will study the 
report over the weekend, so that when 
we come back on Monday to begin its 
discussion, we can move with speed, be- 
cause I believe that the report is very 
clear in itself and I hope that the Sen- 
ate will approve the actions of the com- 
mittee. 

As a member of the committee, I am 
prepared to stand with the chairman 
and do the best I can to defend it, should 
it come under criticism or attack. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the com- 
ments made by our chairman, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] and the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], both of whom 
did such a marvelous piece of work in the 
give and take and the necessary compro- 
mises inherent always when a group of 
men seek to bring issues to the Senate 
which are continually subject to the com- 
promise and good judgment of its Mem- 
bers. 

I rise to associate myself with the 
comments previously made and say to 
the distinguished chairman, and to the 
Senate, that it will be necessary for me 
to be absent on Monday next to attend 
the Alf Landon lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, along with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York; but I 
shall be back and look forward to par- 
ticipating in the continuing efforts to 
make the Senate a body of men respect- 
ed and held in esteem by all the Ameri- 
can people, and an instrument of good 
government. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas for his comments. He has 
made a real contribution to this report. 

The Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct has a very valuable staff 
who worked on all these matters a great 
deal. But I want to tell the Senate that 
the report was not written by the staff 
alone but was put together by painstak- 
ing work on the part of the full member- 
ship of the committee, based on our ex- 
perience as Senators, and based on a 
great deal of information and comments 
that we received from Senators in re- 
sponse to letters we sent to all of them. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask the chairman, 
is there any resolution on this? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The resolution has 
already been introduced and it is con- 
tained in the body of the report. 

Mr. AIKEN. When is it anticipated to 
be brought up? 

Mr. STENNIS. On Monday next. We 
already have a special order to discuss 
this matter on Monday next. 

Mr. AIKEN. This pamphlet explains 
it fully, does it? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That is an expla- 
nation of the resolution proposing addi- 
tional Senate rules. 

Mr. AIKEN, Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is all set out in the 
report, with a full explanation thereon. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that there is a 
little information on the subject on the 
news ticker today. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Concerning legal fees of 
over $1,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. They have to be reported 
when they are over $1,000, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. STENNIS. They have to be re- 
ported, yes. But that report is in the cat- 
egory of restricted publication. The fees 
have to be reported to the committee 
each year. 

Mr. AIKEN. That means, then, any 
legal fees over $1,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, from any clients. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there any limit on the 
number? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no limit on the 
number of clients, but it has to be ac- 
counted for. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall not ask any more 
questions until I have read the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. All right. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are a few things I 
want to be sure of to avoid discrimina- 
tion, if that is possible. Sometimes I 
think it is not possible to avoid discrimi- 
nation here. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
take 2 additional minutes, to request 
Senators to be sure to be in the Cham- 
ber on Monday next, because this is a 
matter of high importance. If the Sen- 
ate adopts any rules of ethics, they will 
have an effect on all of us, of course, and 
will be far reaching. I would not want 
any Senator to support such standards 
until he understood them. I hope, there- 
fore, that all Senators will be present 
next Monday. We shall be prepared to 
give a full explanation of the subject. I 
commend the report for close study to 
all Senators. I think they will find that 
it is very complete within the field in 
which it attempts to operate. I believe 
that full consideration of the question 
of providing a copy of the income tax 
return, and other points, will be clearly 
acceptable by many Senators as a fair 
and effective substitute for the so-called 
full disclosure. 

Another point I should like to make is 
that there is nothing retroactive about 
any of the provisions of the report. Noth- 
ing in the past will have to be included 
in any report filed, or any disclosure 
made by any Senator. Each rule will 
have an effective date—that is, some 
reasonable time in the future, say 60 or 
90 days, varying with the rule. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
the Senate, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, regard- 
ing the report of the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there also be filed 
with the Senate the supplemental views 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] as part of the proceedings. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
point out, for the information of anyone 
reading the Recorp, that the contents 
of this report are on the first inside page. 
Reference is made there to the actual 
committee recommendations on the in- 
dented line of Roman numerals II, III, 
IV, and V. Each committee recommenda- 
tion contains the text of each rule pro- 
vided in the resolution of the committee. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar; and, un- 
der the rule, the resolution will be print- 
ed in the RECORD, 

The resolution (S. Res. 266) is as fol- 
lows: 

S. Res. 266 

Resolved, It is declared to be the policy of 
the Senate that 

(a) The ideal concept of public office, ex- 
pressed by the words, “A public office is a 
public trust,” signifies that the officer has 
been entrusted with public power by the 
people; that the officer holds this power in 
trust to be used only for their benefit and 
never for the benefit of himself or of a few; 
and that the officer must never conduct his 
own affairs so as to infringe in the public 
interest. All official conduct of Members of 
the Senate should be guided by this para- 
mount concept of public office. 

(b) These rules, as the written expression 
of certain standards of conduct, complement 
the body of unwritten but generally accepted 
standards that continue to apply to the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. The Standing Rules of the Senate 
are amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new rules: 


“RULE XLI 


“OUTSIDE BUSINESS, FINANCIAL, OR PROFES- 
SIONAL ACTIVITY OR EMPLOYMENT BY OFFI- 
CERS OR EMPLOYEES 


“1. No officer or employee whose salary is 
paid by the Senate may engage in any busi- 
ness, financial, or professional activity or 
employment for compensation or gain un- 
less— 

“(a) the activity or employment is not in- 
consistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his official duties; and 

“(b) he has reported in writing the activity 
or employment to and has received permis- 
sion from the Member of the Senate or offi- 
cer of the Senate charged with supervision 
of the officer or employee by this rule, 

“2. For the purpose of this rule, 

“(a) a Senator or the Vice President is 
the supervisor of his administrative, clerical, 
or other assistants: 

“(b) a Senator who is the chairman of a 
committee is the supervisor of the profes- 
sional, clerical, or other assistants to the 
committee; 

“(c) a Senator who is a chairman of a 
subcommittee which has its own staff and 
financial authorization is the supervisor of 
the professional, clerical, or other assistants 
to the subcommittee; 

“(d) the President pro tem is the supervisor 
of the Secretary of the Senate, Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper, and the employees of 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel; 

“(e) the Secretary of the Senate is the 
supervisor of the employees of his office; 

“(f) the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
is the supervisor of the employees of his 
office; 

“(g) the majority and minority leaders and 
the majority and minority whips are the 
supervisors of the research, clerical, or other 
assistants assigned to their respective offices; 

“(h) the majority leader is the supervisor 
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of the Secretary for the majority and the em- 
ployees of the Office of the Secretary for the 
Majority; and 

“(i) the minority leader is the supervisor 
of the Secretary for the minority and of the 
employees of the Office of the Secretary for 
the Minority. 

“3. This rule shall take effect ninety days 
after adoption, 

“RULE XLII 
“CONTRIBUTIONS 

“1. A Senator may accept a contribution 
from— 

“(a) a fund-raising event organized and 
held in his behalf, provided: 

“(1) he has expressly given his approval 
of the fund-raising event to the sponsors 
before any funds were raised; and 

“(2) he receives a complete and accurate 
accounting of the source, amounts, and dis- 
position of the funds raised; or 

“(b) an individual or an organization, pro- 
vided the Senator makes a complete and ac- 
curate accounting of the source, amount, 
and disposition of the funds received. 

“2. The Senator may use the contribution 
only to— 

“(a) influence his nomination for election, 
or his election; or 

“(b) defray the reasonable expenses, in- 
curred or contemplated, of his office; 
and shall not use directly or indirectly any 
part of any contribution for any other 


p S. 

“3. All gifts in the aggregate amount or 
value of $50 or more received by a Senator 
from any single source during a year, except 
a gift from his spouse, child, or parent, and 
except a contribution under sections 1 and 
2, shall be reported under rule XLIV. 

“4. This rule shall take effect ninety days 
after adoption. 


“RULE XLII 


“POLITICAL FUND ACTIVITY BY OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


“1. No officer or employee whose salary 
is paid by the Senate may receive, solicit, 
be the custodian of, or distribute any funds 
in connection with any campaign for the 
nomination for election, or the election of 
any individual to be a Member of the Senate 
or to any other Federal office. This prohibi- 
tion does not apply to an assistant to a Sen- 
ator if the assistant, with the express approv- 
al of the Senator, receives the funds solely 
to transmit them either to the candidate 
or to the treasurer of a political committee, 
in accordance with Federal law. 

“2. This rule shall take effect thirty days 
after adoption. 

“RULE XLIV 
“DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 

“1. Each Senator, and each officer or em- 
ployee of the Senate who is compensated at a 
rate in excess of $15,000 a year, shall file with 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
in a sealed envelope marked “Confidential 
Personal Financial Disclosure of (Name) 
.“ before the 15th day of May in 
each year, the following reports of his per- 
sonal financial interests: 

“(a) a copy of the returns of taxes, decla- 
rations, statements, or other documents 
which he, or he and his spouse jointly, made 
for the preceding year in compliance with the 
income tax provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; and 

“(b) the amount or value and source of 
each fee or compensation of $1,000 or more 
received by him during the preceding year 
from a client for legal service; and 

„(e) the name and address of each busi- 
ness or professional corporation, firm, or 
enterprise in which he was an Officer, di- 
rector, partner, proprietor, or employee who 
received compensation during the pr 
year; his capacity; and the period of time; 
and 


“(d) the identity of each interest in real 
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or personal property having a value of $10,000 
or more which he owned at any time during 
the preceding year; and 

“(e) the identity of each trust or other 
fiduciary relation in which he held a benefi- 
cial interest having a value of $10,000 or 
more, and the identity if known of each in- 
terest of the trust or other fiduciary relation 
in real or personal property in which the Sen- 
ator, officer, or employee held a beneficial in- 
terest having a value of $10,000 or more, at 
any time during the preceding year. If he 
cannot obtain the identity of the fiduciary 
interests, the Senator, officer, or employee 
shall request the fiduciary to report that in- 
formation to the Comptroller General in the 
same manner that reports are filed under 
this rule; and 

“(f) the identity of each liability of 
$5,000 or more owed by him, or by him and 
his spouse jointly, at any time during the 
preceding year. 

“(g) the source and value of each gift re- 
ceived by him during the preceding year and 
required to be reported by Rule XLII. 

“2. All papers filed under section 1 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for not less than seven years, shall be 
confidential, and shall be made available 
only to persons authorized by the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct for 
examination and audit for any purpose 
within the jurisdiction of the committee, 
under a resolution by a recorded majority 
vote of the full committee on the reports of 
each individual. The committee may receive 
the papers as evidence, after giving to the 
individual concerned due notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall report to the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct not later than the 
Ist day of June in each year the names of 
Senators, officers, and employees who have 
filed a report. 

“3. Each Senator, and each officer or em- 
ployee of the Senate who is compensated at 
a rate in excess of $15,000 a year, shall file 
with the Secretary of the Senate, before the 
15th day of May in each year, the follow- 
ing reports of his personal financial in- 
terests: 

“(a) the accounting required by Rule 
XLII for all contributions received by him 
during the preceding year, except that con- 
tributions in the aggregate amount or value 
of less than $50 received from any single 
source during the reporting period may be 
totaled without further itemization; and 

“(b) the amount or value and source of 
each honorarium of $300 or more received by 
him during the preceding year. 

“4, All papers filed under section 3 of this 
rule shall be kept by the Secretary of the 
Senate for not less than three years and 
shall be made available promptly for pub- 
lic inspection and copying. 

“5. This rule shall take effect on July 1, 
1968. No reports filed under section 1 or sec- 
tion 3 shall include any interest held, pay- 
ment received, or liability owed before the 
effective date of the rule, before office or em- 
ployment was held with the Senate, or dur- 
ing a period of office or employment with 
the Senate of less than ninety days in a 
year; except that the Senator, or officer or 
employee of the Senate, may file a copy of 
the return of taxes for the year 1968, or a 
report of substantially equivalent informa- 
tion for only the effective part of the year 
1968.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

1 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OVERLOOKED LESSONS FROM THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIMARY 


Mr. MUNDT., Mr. President, I rise to 
call attention to some largely overlooked 
lessons to be drawn from the New Hamp- 
shire primary. I am honored that the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] is in the 
chair; and he may remain happily seated 
in the chair, because I am not going to 
comment on any of his activities in that 
campaign. 

Based on an analysis of the vote, I am 
convinced that the election was a refer- 
endum on national leadership rather 
than on the Vietnam war. I have studied 
and examined the record very carefully, 
and although some quickly, and I believe 
inaccurately, attempted to oversimplify 
the meaning of the vote in terms of either 
antiwar or prowar attitudes in New 
Hampshire, the facts, I believe, do not 
bear this out, when one examines the 
complete record of what happened in 
both primaries on the basis of the latest 
and almost complete reports. 

No, I cannot accept, Mr. President, the 
fact that the war in Vietnam itself was 
what was being evaluated by that vote. I 
believe it was rather the confidence av- 
erage Americans have in present and 
prospective national leaders and their 
ability to handle the many problems fac- 
ing our country—including, of course, 
but definitely not limited to, who can best 
win the war in Vietnam and bring it to 
an honorable conclusion. 

This conclusion is borne out by a poll 
of Democratic voters taken in New 
Hampshire before the presidential pri- 
mary. It showed that more than half 
those interviewed did not know where 
Senator McCartuy stood on the Vietnam 
war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes are up. 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for an additional 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe it is significant 
that according to the New York Times 
article: 

The poll also indicated that the more the 
voters knew the Minnesota Democrat was a 
dove on the war, the less likely they were to 
vote for him. Senator McCarthy received 
about 42% of the primary vote and according 
to an analysis of the earlier survey, many of 
these votes came from people who were hawks 
on the war. 


But let us examine the vote totals 
themselves to see what they actually do 
show. In the Democratic primary, Presi- 
dent Johnson received 26,337 votes or 
48.5 percent. Our colleague, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], re- 
ceived 22,810 or 42 percent. Senator Mc- 
CarTHy was labeled a peace candidate,” 
a label which to a certain extent I be- 
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lieve was unfair to Senator MCCARTHY 
because he is a knowledgeable Senator, 
well versed on all issues, domestic and 
foreign, He serves on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and carefully exam- 
ines both domestic and foreign issues. 
I am told he campaigned on many other 
issues besides the war in Vietnam. Still, 
many political kibitzers would rather 
overlook his well-rounded campaign and 
claim that those 42 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted “against the war.” 

But what about the other side? In the 
Republican primary there was Harold 
Stassen, an avowed “peace” candidate; 
in fact, that was his entire campaign 
theme. How did that “test of sentiment” 
on the war in Vietnam turn out? He re- 
ceived 407 votes, or 0.4 percent. 

Does that mean that less than 1 per- 
cent of the Republicans are “against the 
war”? Of course not. They want peace 
as much as those who voted in the Demo- 
cratic primary, but they believe it will 
take new leadership to achieve it, and 
they voted overwhelmingly for the man 
they believe can produce it—Richard 
Nixon. 

The former Vice President received 
84,005 votes or 79 percent, and he did 
not counsel retreat. He did not say we 
should pull out of Vietnam. He said he 
believes in peace with honor, and evi- 
dently the people of New Hampshire 
do also. He has said new leadership in 
the White House—Republican leader- 
ship—would be an important, construc- 
tive step toward peace. New leadership, 
Nixon has said, would not be handi- 
capped by commitments to tactics and 
policies which have thus far failed. New 
leadership would also bring new advisers 
into consultation on the conduct of the 
war and on the paths to an enduring 
peace. 

Let us look at it another way. Accept- 
ing for the purpose of argumentation 
only that those who voted for or against 
a particular candidate were voting only 
on the basis that they were for or against 
the war, what do the current totals show 
us? Nixon with his 84,005 votes and Pres- 
ident Johnson with his 26,337 votes 
would. I assume, be lumped broadly into 
‘the same “for the war” category. This 
is a total of 110,342 votes by New Hamp- 
shire citizens who thought the war 
should be pressed on, and that we should 
not pull out. 

Only two other candidates in either 
primary received over 1,000 votes; and 
so, simply because the unknown candi- 
dates’ totals would have little effect on 
the overall percentage, we can eliminate 
them. The two candidates who did re- 
ceive more than 1,000 votes were Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Governor Rom- 
ney. Governor Rockefeller’s views on the 
war are not known, so in all fairness his 
vote total should not be counted in ei- 
ther camp, as we make this analysis of 
the results of the votes in New Hamp- 
shire, vis-a-vis whether or not we should 
accept defeat in Vietnam and pull out, 
or whether we should press on, in ex- 
pectation that the enemy in the end 
will recognize our superior strength and 
come to the negotiating table for a civil- 
ized settlement of the war. 

Governor Romney and his 1,753 votes 
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will be assigned to the “against the war“ 
category, with Senator McCartuy’s 22,- 
810 and Harold Stassen’s previously 
mentioned 407. This gives us a grand 
total of 24,970 “against the war” votes. 

Based on these vote totals, therefore— 
which is the realistic and honest way to 
approach the issue—the “for the war” 
vote of 110,342 represents around 81 per- 
cent as opposed to the 19 percent that 
are “against the war.” Thus it is much 
more logical to conclude that the New 
Hampshire vote was a 4-to-1 majority 
rejecting a pullout from Vietnam under 
prevailing conditions, than to try to twist 
its meaning into a manifestation that 
the doves have taken over New Hamp- 
shire. 

Clearly this does not sound as though 
the people of New Hampshire repudiated 
our involvement in Vietnam. In fact the 
exact contrary is the truth as expressed 
by the ballots for all to see. 

No, Mr. President, as I pointed out 
earlier, this was a vote on leadership, on 
confidence, and above all the ability to 
meet and solve the multitude of problems 
facing a beleaguered nation, including, 
of course, the problem of the Vietnam 
war. 

New Hampshire is a rural State and its 
farmers and smalltown citizens are 
aware, I am sure, as are the farmers and 
smalltown people of South Dakota and 
all other rural States, of the problems 
facing agriculture with its disastrous 
74 percent parity price levels, and they 
question the ability of the present ad- 
ministration to solve them. 

New Hampshire is also familiar with 
the problems of the large cities, includ- 
ing the increase in crime and riots, and 
they question the ability of the present 
administration to solve them. 

New Hampshire residents are aware of 
the inflationary forces at work in our 
‘economy, and they question the ability 
of the present administration to control 
them. 

New Hampshire residents pay taxes, 
and they sense that the present admin- 
istration may raise them only to squan- 
der the extra revenues which are raised. 

New Hampshire residents have ob- 
served our failure as a world leader and 
they question whether the present ad- 
ministration can reverse this trend. 

These factors are reflected in the great 
and unexpected McCarthy vote, not just 
the war. And these factors were reflected 
in the Republican primary also and the 
voters expressed their confidence in Dick 
Nixon and his ability to handle not only 
the war, but also the problems of agricul- 
ture, the cities, inflation, taxes, and our 
failures in world leadership. His total of 
79 percent of the Republican vote in a 
field of eight or nine candidates clearly 
indicates that the Republican Party need 
look no further to find a winner, if it is 
a winner we want next November. 

Incidentally, in a sense President 
Johnson did very well in view of the 
great wave of national uncertainty and 
-discontent in this country since 26,337 
New Hampshire voters did make the 
effort required to write in his name since 
it was not on the ballot. This compares 
rather well when contrasted with the fact 
only 7,670 New Hampshire voters made 
the effort to write in the name of Rocke- 
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feller since his name also was not on 
the ballot. Either this proves that Nixon 
is a runaway favorite over Governor 
Rockefeller in New Hampshire, or that 
an astonishing smaller percentage of 
Republican voters in New Hampshire 
know how to read or write compared 
with their Democratic associates—and 
I would hate to admit that—or that 
President Johnson really did not do so 
badly after all since during the last 10 
days of the New Hampshire primary, 
great and expensive efforts were made to 
induce Republican voters to write in the 
name of Rockefeller including, we now 
learn, over 250,000 postcards sent to 
New Hampshire voters by a well-orga- 
nized Rockefeller-for-President commit- 
tee headed by former Governor Hugh 
Gregg of that State, an able, active, and 
capable “old pro” in politics. It is obvious 
from the history of the State that inex- 
perienced politicians do not win elections 
in New Hampshire and Governor Gregg 
is no inexperienced amateur in organiz- 
ing political campaigns. But above all, 
the New Hampshire election proves that 
you do not have to favor defeat in Viet- 
nam in order to come up with victory in a 
New Hampshire election as demonstrated 
by the 4-to-1 majority on the part of all 
voters given to all candidates rejecting 
failure in Vietnam as a campaign battle 
ery. Perhaps it only proves that with the 
presence of Dick Nixon in the race and 
his astonishingly high vote, we now have 
among the contestants for President an 
eagle as well as a dove and a hawk. 

That, Mr. President, is the story of the 
New Hampshire election. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article to 
which I referred be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this place together with com- 
ments, contained in a frontline elec- 
tion report in the New York Times writ- 
ten from Concord, N.H., on March 13. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARTICLE FROM THE New YORK TIMES, MARCH 
15, 1968 

A poll of Democratic voters in New Hamp- 
shire before the Presidential primary Tues- 
day showed that more than half those inter- 
viewed did not know where Senator Eugene 
J. McCarthy stood on the Vietnam war. 

The poll also indicated that the more the 
voters knew the Minnesota Democrat was a 
dove on the war, the less likely they were to 
vote for him. 

Senator McCarthy received about 42% of 
the primary vote and according to an analysis 
of the earlier survey, many of these votes 
came from people who were hawks on the 
war, 

The sampling of Democratic primary voters 
was conducted throughout New Hampshire 
on February 23 and 24 when 300 voters were 
interviewed by Oliver Quayle and Co., Inc., a 
public opinion survey company in Bronx- 
ville, New York. The survey was made for the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Both NBC and the survey company con- 
cluded that the Democratic vote in New 
Hampshire was a vote of dissatisfaction with 
the Vietnam war but not a vote for a dovish 
stand. 

NBC said it believed the heavy vote for 
Senator McCarthy was not a vote against 
President Johnson's Vietnam policy but 
against Mr. Johnson himself. 

The President received about 48% of the 
vote in a write-in campaign. 
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ARTICLE By Tom Wicker, New YORK TIMES, 
Marc 13, 1968 


Concorp, N.H.—An excellent showing in 
the New Hampshire Republican primary to- 
day by former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon probably had the effect of pushing 
Governor Rockefeller of New York toward 
entry into the Oregon primary. Another ex- 
cellent vote-getting performance, by Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota in this 
state’s Democratic primary, left Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy of New York more than ever 
on the horns of a political dilemma. 

Mr. Nixon smashed, by about 80 per cent 
to 10 per cent, a write-in campaign waged 
on behalf of, but without the official blessing 
of, Governor Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller can and will disavow the 
write-in. effort as unauthorized, But the fact 
will remain that incomplete but fairly con- 
clusive returns showed him winning less than 
half of the 19,504 votes he got in a full-scale 
campaign here in 1964. 

The Governor’s total tonight was also far 
less than the 15,000 votes the write-in cam- 
paign's principal sponsors said they had 
hoped for. 

More importantly, the Rockefeller write-in 
lagged far behind the 15,587 write-in votes 
cast here in 1964 for Richard M. Nixon. The 
Nixon write-in of that year was unauthor- 
ized, as was the campaign waged for Mr. 
Rockefeller this year. 

Thus, the total for Mr. Rockefeller today, 
even though he made no effort to increase 
it, contributed little if any to the “draft” 
he has said he is awaiting. 

Without the development of something re- 
sembling such a draft, most political ob- 
servers believe the New York Governor will 
be forced into the Oregon primary, where 
he can do battle openly with Mr. Nixon and 
possibly Gov. Ronald Reagan of California. 

As for Senator Kennedy, neither as a 
write-in possibility for President nor in an 
unofficial write-in contest between him and 
Vice President Humphrey, did he show any 
surprise vote-getting power. 

Mr. McCarthy’s strong showing against 
President Johnson, however, demonstrated 
that there is a strong potential in the anti- 
War movement, and in opposition to Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Most Democrats and political analysts be- 
lieve Senator Kennedy would have been an 
even stronger candidate against Mr. John- 
son than Mr. McCarthy who was not well 
known nationally when he decided to make 
the race. 

Recent polis taken there show him running 
well ahead of both the President and Mr, 
McCarthy. 

On the other hand, Mr. Kennedy would 
only split the antiwar, anti-Johnson vote if 
he and Mr. McCarthy both ran in California. 
Mr. Kennedy has no way to force Mr. Me- 
Carthy to withdraw, and since the latter 
was willing to make the race when it looked 
hopeless, even an effort to push him aside 
now would win Mr. Kennedy few friends. 

Thus, while the potential of an insurgent 
candidacy was dramatically demonstrated in 
New Hampshire, the man most Democrats 
consider the real alternative to President 
Johnson appears less able than ever to take 
advantage of this position. 


PRUDENT ACTION BY SENATE IN 
APPROVING REMOVAL OF THE 
GOLD RESERVE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate took wise and prudent action last 
night when it approved the proposal to 
remove the gold reserve from our cur- 
rency. Such action was imperative if the 
international monetary system was to 
continue in an orderly way to serve in- 
ternational trade and commerce. 

Speculation in the markets had clearly 
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gotten out of hand in recent days, and 

most of the world gold markets including 

the major one in London were obviously 
closed because of the disorderly condi- 
tions that were prevailing. 

Today the Treasury Department an- 
nounced that the United States has “in- 
vited the central bank governors of the 
active gold pool countries to consult with 
us on coordinated measures to insure 
orderly conditions in the exchange 
markets and to support the present 
pattern of exchange rates based on the 
fixed price of $35 per ounce of gold.” The 
meeting will take place this weekend in 
Washington and negotiations will be 
undertaken to establish a unified front 
by the gold policy countries. It was vital 
that the gold cover removal be passed so 
that our Government could enter into 
these negotiations with maximum lever- 
age. I believe that the negotiations will 
be fruitful ones and that the gold policy 
countries who have cooperated so well 
in the past will continue to do so in the 
future to protect the stability of the 
market. 

I am told that today world exchange 
markets have reacted well and calmly 
and in an orderly fashion. There is reason 
for optimism, Mr. President, and I am 
confident that we shall be able to head 
off this rush upon the dollar and that in 
the final analysis it will be the specula- 
tors who suffer the greatest injury. 

We have taken the first step, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and I am already encouraged with 
the results. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. Fowler, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Mr. Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, concern- 
ing the meeting this weekend be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Treasury Department and Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington, D.C., Mar. 
14, 1968] 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE Henry H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AND 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM MCCHESNEY 
MARTIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD 
The temporary closing of the London 

market does not affect the United States 

undertaking to buy and sell gold in trans- 
actions with monetary authorities at the 
official price of $35 per ounce. 

We have invited the central bank gover- 
nors of the active gold pool countries to 
consult with us on coordinated measures 
to ensure orderly conditions in the exchange 
markets and to support the present pattern 
of exchange rates based on the fixed price 
of $35 per ounce of gold. 

The central bank governors invited are: 
Hubert Ansiaux, Governor, Banque National 
de Belgique, Belgium; Dr. Karl Blessing, 
President, Deutsche Bundesbank, Germany; 
Guido Carli, Governor, Banca d'Italia, Italy; 
Prof. J. Zijistra, President, De Nederlandsche 
Bank, Netherlands; Dr. E. Stopper, President, 
Banque National Swisse, Switzerland, and 
Sir Leslie Kenneth O'Brien, Governor, Bank 
of England, United Kingdom. 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR IN A 
UPI REPORT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in looking at the ticker, I note what ap- 
pears to be a slight error in quoting what 
I said prior to the session today. 
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I am quoted in the UPI wire dispatch 
as saying I felt that, given time and if 
not pressed too hard about the matter, 
the House would probably pass a tax bill 
that would bring in substantial revenue. 
The quotation referred to a surtax, I 
have my doubts that the House will pass 
the surtax bill or a surtax bill at all. 

If I were engaged in a guessing game, 
I would think that the House would be 
more likely to draft its own revenue bill 
and simply provide for a change in rates 
in the areas in which they thought a 
change in rates would be appropriate, 
rather than to vote for an additional tax 
on top of a tax. As a surtax proposal 
would operate, it makes very little differ- 
ence from the point of revenue, but the 
procedure by which one would assess it 
is certainly different as between a surtax 
approach and a simple change of rates. 

I do not have any different opinion now 
than I had when I told certain reporters 
that I felt the House would pass a sub- 
stantial tax increase, if given time and 
not pressed too hard by the Senate or 
anyone else about the matter. That slight 
difference in the story on the wire, how- 
ever, might cause one to think that I 
thought they would buy the proposal 
Fe penan as suggested by the administra- 

on. 

I merely feel that the House probably 
woùld pass a bill to raise substantially 
more revenue in either corporate or in- 
dividual income taxes, or in both. 

I merely wanted to correct the RECORD 
on that point. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIMARY 
ELECTION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I should like to state my reaction and 
some of my thoughts concerning the 
New Hampshire election which was al- 
luded to today by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

It would seem to me that the press 
has not yet conveyed the fact that Presi- 
dent Johnson received more votes than 
did Senator MCCARTHY. 

Iam fond of both men. It has been my 
good fortune to serve with both. I have 
the highest regard for both men. How- 
ever, my impression of elections was that 
the man who got the highest number of 
votes was the man who won. And all of 
the accounts reporting that Senator Mc- 
CartHy won seem to ignore the fact that 
President Johnson was not on the ballot. 
Yet, he received more votes than did 
Senator McCartuy. I believe the Presi- 
dent got 48.5 percent of the votes and 
Senator McCartuy got only 42 percent. 

I would wonder whether the same press 
sources would have reported the story 
in the same way if Governor Wallace 
had been a candidate and received 42 
percent of the votes in a like situation. 
My guess is that they would have re- 
ported that Governor Wallace’s name 
was the only name on the ballot and that 
President Johnson was not an avowed 
candidate and did not campaign in the 
State, but that his name was written in 
upon the ballots and that President 
Johnson finished ahead by a convincing 
margin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Upon that 
basis, my thought is that some of the 
same newspapers, particularly those in 
the East, which have not been too 
friendly to former Governor Wallace, 
would have reported that he had suffered 
another defeat. But with regard to a sit- 
uation where President Johnson appears 
to be the candidate, the press rushed to 
draw the conclusion that President John- 
son had theoretically been defeated, 
when, as a practical matter, my under- 
standing of politics is that when you get 
a majority to vote for you, you win. 

The first time I was elected, I received 
slightly more than 50 percent of the 
votes, and that margin made all the dif- 
ference. It made the difference between 
coming to the Senate and taking the 
oath of office and staying home in Loui- 
siana while the other man would have 
come to the Senate and took the oath of 
office. 

I know that Lyndon Johnson was run- 
ning for the office of Senator from Texas 
about the same time, and I believe he 
won by less than 100 votes. That made 
the difference between one man coming 
to the well of the Senate and taking the 
oath of office as Senator from Texas, and 
the other man staying in Texas and de- 
voting his time and attention to some- 
thing other than public affairs. 

In view of the fact that President 
Johnson was not on the ballot and he re- 
ceived a plurality of the votes in his 
party, from what little I know about 
politics, I would have to say that he won. 
But even though the situation is such 
that because there were twice as many 
candidates for delegate on the ballot fa- 
voring President Johnson as there were 
favoring his opponent, the vote was so 
badly split among the Johnson support- 
ers that they elected only a couple of 
delegates, which would indicate that 
President Johnson, again, was not seek- 
ing delegates, the same as he would have 
done if he had regarded this as a life-or- 
death matter and needed those delegates 
in order to be nominated. 

In my judgment, regardless of the re- 
sult of that primary or any other pri- 
mary, President Johnson will be the 
nominee, even though I do not have a 
moment’s quarrel with Senator McCar- 
tHyY’s decision to run. 

I have learned that campaigning 
seems to be good for people. They meet 
a lot of nice folks, get a lot of fresh air, 
get good exercise, and make friends. 
Campaigning has always expanded my 
chest, because I tend to breathe more 
deeply. Breathing deeply in good outdoor 
areas tends to expand the chest and im- 
prove the health generally. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Reports OF INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 

A letter from the Commissioner, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, a report that proceedings under the 
act have been finally concluded with respect 
to the following claim: Docket No. 193, the 
Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas, the Kickapoo Tribe 
of Oklahoma, the Kickapoo Nation et al. 
Petitioners, v. the United States of America, 
Defendant (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter from the Commissioner, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report that proceedings under the 
act have been finally concluded with respect 
to the following claim: Docket No. 166, the 
Creek Nation, Plaintiff, v. the United States 
of America, Defendant; the petition was dis- 
missed February 13, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


REPORT OF PROPOSED MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, 
Naval. RESERVE 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions) transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the estimated cost of certain facilities 
projects proposed to be undertaken for the 
Naval Reserve (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


EVALUATION REPORT, WATER RESOURCES AP- 
PRAISAL FOR HYDROELECTRIC LICENSING 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting an evaluation re- 
port of the views of the Federal Power Com- 
mission relative to Federal acquisition of 
the Mystic Lake hydroelectric project (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


Economic REPORT ON INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
AND RETAIL SALES PRACTICES OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA RETAILERS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting an economic re- 
port on installment credit and retail sales 
practices of District of Columbia retailers, 
dated March 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF COMPENSATION OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT OFFI- 
CIALS 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1967 so as to increase the compensation 
of the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Assistant to the Commissioner, 
and the members of the District of Columbia 
Council (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE 

DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the dis- 
position of unclaimed property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the hours 
of employment and safeguard the health of 
female employees in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved February 24, 1914 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to utilize volunteers for active police duty 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
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the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the em- 
ployment of minors in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved May 29, 1928 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to establish 
a revolving fund for the development of 
housing for low- and moderate-income per- 
sons and families in the District of Columbia 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to require per- 
mits for the possession of pistols in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Executive Office, Government of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to prohibit land- 
lords from retaliating against tenants for 
good-faith complaints of housing violations 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of actions taken to improve 
the Government’s method for evaluating ve- 
hicle use and for estimating vehicle needs, 
General Services Administration, dated 
March 12, 1968 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the need to increase 
effectiveness of the neighborhood youth 
corps program for aiding students and un- 
employed youth in Cleveland (Ohio) De- 
partment of Labor (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of financial 
statements, fiscal year 1967, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated March 12, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


Loan APPLICATION FROM CAMERON COUNTY 
WATER CONTROL AND IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT 
No. 4 or SANTA MARIA, TEx. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
information on the receipt of project pro- 
posals; an application for a loan in the 
amount of $727,000 from the Cameron County 
Water Control and Improvement District No. 
4, Santa Maria, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO WoopRow 
WILSON IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish a National Memorial 
to Woodrow Wilson in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To Enact LEGISLATION 
REMOVING THE RESTRICTION ON THE AMOUNT 
OF INCOME A PERSON May EARN WHILE RE- 
CEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


“Whereas, Under present law persons re- 
ceiving social security benefits are not per- 
mitted to earn more than sixteen hundred 
and eighty dollars in any one year without a 
decrease in payments received by them; and 

“Whereas, Many of the persons receiving 
such payments are almost totally dependent 
upon them for their living expenses; and 

“Whereas, The cost of living has increased 
substantially so that the benefits referred to 
are now totally inadequate; and 

“Whereas, The removal of the restriction 
on the amount of income that a person may 
earn while receiving social security benefits 
will enable such persons to retain their self 
respect; now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- . 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion removing the restrictions on the amount 
of income a person may earn while receiving 
social security benefits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress and to the members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, February 28, 1968. 

“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk, 

“House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
currence, March 4, 1968. 

“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 


to the 


“Attest: 
“JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION TO PROVIDE FOR THE PAYMENT OF ALL 
MEDICAL EXPENSES OF MEMBERS UNDER THE 
MEDICARE PROGRAM 


“Whereas, Under the present Medicare pro- 
gram members must pay part of the medical 
expenses they incur; and 

“Whereas, The Medicare program has cer- 
tain limitations as to the amount of time 
said members are covered by the program; 
and 

“Whereas, The Medicare program fails to 
provide benefits for many of the medical ex- 
penses of the members; and 

“Whereas, Many of the members are un- 
able to pay the medical expenses they incur 
that are not covered by the Medicare pro- 
gram; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to provide for the payment by the gov- 
ernment of all medical expenses incurred by 
members of the Medicare program; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress and to the 
members thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, February 28, 1968. 

“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk. 

“House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
currence, March 4, 1968. 

“WILLIAM C. „ 
“Clerk. 

“Attest: 

“JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
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“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED States To ENACT LEGISLATION 
To INCLUDE a COST or LIVING INDEX FOR- 
MULA IN SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT PAY- 
MENTS 
“Whereas, Under the present regulations 

those persons receiving social security bene- 

fits are limited to a fixed income; and 

“Whereas, Many of the persons receiving 
such payments are almost totally dependent 
upon them for their living expenses; and 

“Whereas, The cost of living has increased 
continually from year to year; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts ully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding that there be a cost of living index 
formula included in the method of comput- 
ing payments under the social security law; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, the presiding officer of each 

branch of the Congress and to the members 

thereof from the Commonwealth. 
“Senate, adopted, February 28, 1968. 
“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk. 
“House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
currence, March 4, 1968. 
“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 202 


“Whereas, the President of the United 
States established the Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice to study the causes of crime in the na- 
tion and to make recommendations on ways 
to combat crime and this 19-member Com- 
mission, supported by a staff of 63 and with 
the services of 175 consultants, did prepare 
and deliver its report to the President in 
early 1967; and 

“Whereas, the Commission recommended 
to the President as one of more than 200 
specific recommendations that ‘enforcement 
officials should provide regular briefings to 
leaders at all levels of government concern- 
ing organized crime conditions within the 
jurisdiction’ and concluded its report by 
stating: ‘(America) must recognize that the 
government of a free society is obliged to act 
not only effectively but fairly. It (America) 
must seek knowledge and admit mistakes’; 
and 

“Whereas, the Commission employed one 
Professor G. Robert Blakey, a member of the 
Notre Dame Law School faculty and a na- 
tional authority on organized crime activi- 
ties, who, in the course of his work as a con- 
sultant to the Commission, prepared a 68- 
page document or supplement, referred to 
in the press as the ‘Blakey Report’, which 
purportedly treats in detail various unwhole- 
some links between Mafia gangsters and Cook 
County political figures, judges and law en- 
forcement personnel, and additionally, is re- 
ported to cite corrupt influences in the Il- 
linois General Assembly: 

“Whereas, numerous press dispatches have 
said the ‘Blakey Report’ has been deliberately 
suppressed because of possible embarrass- 
ment to those officeholders, judges, political 
figures and legislators, so that honest office- 
holders and the public in general remain un- 
informed about the nature of the alleged 
corruption or the identity of those so 
charged, creating a haunting cloud of sus- 
picion which besmirches the entire govern- 
mental structure of the State of Illinois, and 
particularly Cook County; and 

“Whereas, since the President’s Commis- 
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sion has now been disbanded with submis- 
sion of its report to the President of the 
United States, the only remedy for restora- 
tion of the good name of government in the 
State of Illinois and in Cook County and for 
the apprehension and punishment of the 
perpetrators of any criminal acts detailed in 
the ‘Blakey Report’ is the immediate re- 
lease of that material either directly by the 
President or through the Attorney General 
of the United States; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Il- 
linois, that: 

“1, The President of the United States be 
urged to release that ‘Blakey Report’ to the 
Executive Committee of this Senate, to the 
Illinois Crime Investigation Commission, to 
the Attorney General of Illinois or to some 
other body with subpoena power, for appro- 
priate action; 

“2. If the President should continue to 
suppress the ‘Blakey Report’, he be urged to 
state explicitly whether he is following the 
policy recommended by his Commission 
which states, ‘Reports should be withheld 
from jurisdictions where corruption is ap- 
parent and knowledge by a corrupt official of 
the information in the report could compro- 
mise enforcement efforts’, or, on the other 
hand, whether he continues to suppress the 
‘Blakey Report’ because of possible embar- 
rassment to present officeholders; and 

“3. A copy of this resolution be for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, the minority leader of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker and mi- 
nority leader of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, all U.S. Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Illinois, the 
Attorney General of Illinois, the Executive 
Director of the Illinois Crime Investigation 
Commission, the U.S. Attorney for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, the State’s Attorney 
of Cook County, the President and Presi- 
dent pro-tem of the Illinois Senate, the 
Speaker of the Illinois House of Represent- 
atives and the chairman of the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. 

“Adopted by the Senate, March 4, 1968. 

“SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
“President of the Senate. 

“EDWARD E, FERNANDES, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A resolution of the city council of the city 
of Mill Valley, Calif., favoring a policy of 
peace in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 15414, A bill to continue the existing 
excise tax rates on communication services 
and on automobiles, and to apply more gen- 
erally the provisions relating to payments of 
estimated tax by corporations (Rept. No. 
1014). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3171. A bill making the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3172. A bill for the relief of Dr. George 
Alfonso Hernandez Canizares; and 

S. 3173. A bill for the relief of Dr. Joaquin 
Francisco Palmerola Cabrera; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT and Mr. SCOTT) : 

S. 3174. A bill to establish a national me- 
morial to Woodrow Wilson in the Smith- 
sonian Institution; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3175. A bill for the relief of Yu Ming 

Hon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 3176. A bill for the relief of Stephen K. 

Shao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3177. A bill for the relief of Sing Li, 
Kwun Li Lin, and Kwong Ho Wai; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fona, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MIL- 
LER, Mr. MORTON, Mr. MoNRONEY, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Munpr, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and 
Mr. Young of North Dakota): 

S.J. Res. 153. A joint resolution to proclaim 
the week beginning May 1, as “Youth Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. INovye when he 
introduced the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. J. Res. 154. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Transportation to provide for 
administrative services for the Golden Spike 
Centennial Celebration Commission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 3174—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH A NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL TO WOODROW WILSON 
IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a national memorial to 
Woodrow Wilson in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. I also send to the desk with the 
bill a statement setting forth the purpose 
of the bill and briefiy explaining its pro- 
visions. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point, the bill and the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 3174) to establish a na- 
tional memorial to Woodrow Wilson in 
the Smithsonian Institution, introduced 
by Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, and Mr. Scorr), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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S. 3174 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Woodrow Wilson Memo- 
rial Act of 1968.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that a living institution expressing the 
ideals and concerns of Woodrow Wilson 
would be an appropriate memorial. to his 
accomplishments as the twenty-eighth Presi- 
dent of the United States, a distinguished 
scholar, an outstanding university president, 
and a brilliant advocate of international 
understanding; 

(2) that the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Commission, created by joint resolution of 
Congress, recommended that an Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars be constructed in 
the District of Columbia in the area north 
of the proposed Market Square as part of the 
Nation’s memorial to Woodrow Wilson, 

(3) that such a center, symbolizing and 
strengthening the fruitful relations between 
the world of learning and the world of public 
affairs, would be a suitable memorial to the 
spirit of Woodrow Wilson; and 

(4) that the establishment of such a cen- 
ter would be consonant with the purposes of 
the Smithsonian Institution, created by Con- 

in 1846 “for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 


THE CENTER AND THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Smithsonian Institution a Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars 
and a Board of Trustees of the Center (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Center” and the 
Board“), whose duties it shall be to main- 
tain and administer the Center and site 
thereof and to execute such other functions 
as are vested in the Board by this Act. 

(b) The Board of Trustees shall be com- 
posed of fifteen members as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of State; 

(2) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; 

(3) The Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities; 

(4) The Secretary of the Smithsonian in- 
stitution; 

(5) not to exceed three appointed by the 
President from time to time from within the 
Federal Government; and 

(6) eight appointed by the President from 
private life, 

(c) Each member of the Board of Trustees 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (5) of 
subsection (b) may designate another ofi- 
cial to serve on the Board of Trustees in his 
stead. 

(d) Each member of the Board of Trus- 
tees appointed under paragraph (6) of sub- 
section (b) shall serve for a term of six 
years from the expiration of his predeces- 
sor’s term; except that (1) any trustee ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appoint- 
ed for the remainder of such term, and (2) 
the terms of office of the trustees first taking 
office shall begin on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, and shall expire as desig- 
nated at the time of appointment, two at 
the end of two years, three at the end of 
four years, and three at the end of six years. 
No trustee of the Board chosen from private 
life shall be eligible to serve in excess of two 
consecutive terms, except that a trustee 
whose term has expired may serve until his 
successor has qualified. 

(e) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among the 
omeri of the Board chosen from private 
life. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) In administering the Center, the 
Board shall have all necessary and proper 
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powers, which shall include but not be lim- 
ited to the power to: 

(1) appoint scholars, from the United 
States and abroad, and, where appropriate, 
provide stipends, grants, and fellowships to 
such scholars, and to hire or accept the 
voluntary services of consultants, advisory 
boards, and panels to aid the Board in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities; 

(2) solicit, accept, and dispose of gifts, 
bequests, and devises of money, securities, 
and other property of whatsoever character 
for the benefit of the Center; any such 
money, securities, or other property shall, 
upon receipt, be deposited with the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and unless otherwise re- 
stricted by the terms of the gift, expenditures 
shall be in the discretion of the Board for 
the purposes of the Center; 

(3) obtain grants from, and make con- 
tracts with, State, Federal, local, and pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, institutions, 
and individuals; 

(4) acquire such site as a location for 
the Center as may subsequently be author- 
ized by the Congress; 

(5) acquire, hold, maintain, use, operate, 
and dispose of any physical facilities, in- 
cluding equipment, necessary for the opera- 
tion of the Center; 

(6) appoint and fix the compensation and 
duties of the director and such other officers 
of the Center as may be necessary for the 
efficient administration of the Center; the 
director and two other officers of the Center 
may be appointed and compensated without 
regard to the provisions of title 5 of the 
United States Code governing appointments 
in the competitive service and chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5 of the 
United States Code; 

(7) prepare plans and specifications for 
the Center including the design and develop- 
ment of all buildings, facilities, open spaces, 
and other structures on the site in consulta- 
tion with appropriate Federal and local 
agencies; and 

(8) delegate to members of the Board or 
the Director of the Center such of its powers 
and responsibilities as it deems appropriate 
and useful for the administration of the 
Center. 

(b) The Board shall, in connection with 
acquisition of any site authorized by Con- 
gress, as provided for in paragraph (4) of 
subsection (a) of this section, provide, to 
businesses and residents displaced from any 
such site, relocation assistance, including 
payments and other benefits, equivalent to 
that authorized to displaced businesses and 
residents under the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended. The Board shall develop a reloca- 
tion program for existing businesses and 
residents within the site and submit such 
program to the Government of the District 
of Columbia for a determination as to its 
adequacy and feasibility. In providing such 
relocation assistance and developing such re- 
location program the Board shall utilize to 
the maximum extent the services and facili- 
ties of the appropriate Federal and local 
agencies, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 5, The Board is authorized to adopt 
an official seal which shall be judicially no- 
ticed and to make such bylaws, rules, and 
regulations, as it deems necessary for the 
administration of its functions under this 
Act, including, among other matters, by- 
laws, rules. and regulations relating to the 
administration of its trust funds and the 
organization and procedure of the Board. 
A majority of the members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board such funds as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 
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RECORDS AND AUDIT 

Sec. 7. The accounts of the Board shall be 
audited in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to, and as part of, 
the audit of the other Federal and trust 
funds of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The statement, presented by Mr. AN- 
DERSON, is as follows: 


A Brit To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
TO Wooprow WILSON IN THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


This proposed legislation is the result of 
what Dr. Robert Goheen, President of Prince- 
ton University, has described as a “remark- 
able convergence of academic and cultural 
interests.” 

Since the time of President Washington, 
scholars, public officials, and interested citi- 
zens have dreamed of the creation in our 
Nation’s Capital of a great international 
center for scholars. In 1961, the Congress es- 
tablished by joint resolution a Commission 
to recommend a permanent memorial to 
Woodrow Wilson in the District of Columbia. 

At the hearings of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Commission on March 2 and 10, 
1966, the proponents of a scholarly center 
urged the appropriateness of such a me- 
morial to the twenty-eighth President of the 
United States. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
stated: 

“There is a need, there is a need here in 
Washington, for facilities for greater service 
to our scholars and to the understanding of 
national and international affairs. And we 
feel that the idea of a living memorial for 
Woodrow Wilson could be a very timely and 
appropriate occasion for trying to meet some 
of those needs which are obviously here in 
our Nation's Capital.” 

Secretary S, Dillon Ripley of the Smith- 
sonian Institution stated: 

“Because a fitting memorial to Woodrow 
Wilson must both respect his legacy and 
eyoke his memory, I hope that the members 
of this Commission will recommend the crea- 
tion of a living memorial in the form of a 
great international center for advanced 
study in our Nation's Capital.” 

President Robert F. Goheen of Princeton 
University stated: 

“The idea I wish to urge upon you is of a 
living memorial which will embrace the pub- 
lic and private aspects of Woodrow Wilson’s 
great career: his work as Statesman, and 
as scholar; as man of affairs and man of 
letters. And, specifically, I wish to propose 
that the living heart of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Memorial should be a Center for scholars 
who need to work on the incomparable as- 
semblage of materials here in Washington 
relating to the study of American 
and the analysis of public and international 
affairs.” 

In September 1966, the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Commission submitted its final re- 


-port to the President and the Congress of 


the United States. In this final report, the 
Commission recommended that an Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars, to be located 
north of the National Archives building, be 
constructed as part of the Nation’s memorial 
to Woodrow Wilson. The report further 
stated that, “The Commission is impressed 
with Dr. Ripley’s proposal that the Center be 
formally associated with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution as a bureau under the guidance 
of its own Board of Trustees, while its own 
Director and administrative staff. ...” 

On February 27, 1967, in his message on 
the District of Columbia, President John- 
son stated that, “The proposal of the Wood- 
row Wilson Commission has much to com- 
mend it.” In asking the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Temporary 
Commission on Pennsylvania Avenue to con- 
duct a study to develop a detailed plan for 
the Center, President Johnson further 
stated: “It is my hope that the Center will 
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serve as a place for bringing together schol- 
ars and students from other countries to in- 
crease understanding among peoples of the 
world, as well as an important educational 
institution.” 

In January of 1968, the Temporary Com- 
mission on Pennsylvania Avenue submitted 
its recommendations to the President, sup- 
porting the recommendation of the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Commission that an inter- 
national center for scholars be established 
in the area north of the National Archives 
building as a living memorial to Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In his message on the District of Columbia 
in March of 1968, President Johnson stated: 

“Through an imaginative combination of 
public and private leadership and financing, 
this Center could serve as ‘an institution of 
learning that the 22nd century will regard 
as having influenced the 21st.’ 

“The dream of a great scholarly center in 
our Nation’s Capital is as old as the Republic 
itself. There could be no more fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of Woodrow Wilson 
than an institution devoted to the highest 
ideals of scholarship and international 
understanding. 

“I recommend legislation authorizing the 
establishment of a Center to be operated by 
an independent board of trustees within the 
framework of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Trustees for the Center, in collaboration with 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and the Pennsylvania Avenue Commission, 
and with the approval of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission, will work out de- 
tailed plans for the Center and for the devel- 
opment of Market Square.” 

The present legislation submitted by the 
Smithsonian Institution to implement the 
proposals of the President, will, if enacted, 
bring into being the living memorial that 
has been recommended now by a Congres- 
sional Commission, a Presidential Commis- 
sion, and the President himself. 

Specifically, this legislation would estab- 
lish within the Smithsonian Institution a 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars and a Board of Trustees of the 
Center for the administration thereof. 

Consistent with the purpose of the Cen- 
ter, to symbolize and strengthen relations 
between the scholarly world and the world 
of public affairs, the Board of Trustees is to 
be composed in part of appropriate officials 
of the Government of the United States 
(Secretary of State, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and as many as three others), and in part of 
private citizens. In order to insure the in- 
dependence of the Board, its private mem- 
bers, who will constitute a majority of the 
fifteen member board, will be appointed for 
staggered six-year terms. 

The bill provides that in administering the 
Center the Board shall have all necessary and 
appropriate powers. Among these are the 
power to appoint a Director and staff, to 
award fellowships and grants, to receive and 
spend monies, to plan an appropriate site 
and buildings, and to acquire such site as 
may subsequently be authorized by the 
Congress. In connection with the acquisi- 
tion of any site, the Board is instructed to 
make full provision for the relocation of 
businesses and residences in cooperation 
with appropriate local and Federal author- 
ities. 


This legislation, if enacted, will establish 
within the Smithsonian Institution the 
necessary mechanism for planning and 
creating the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Center. The Board may employ the appro- 
priate personnel to plan both the program 
of the Center and its physical facilities and 
may proceed, when authorized by the Con- 
gress, to acquire a site for the Center. 
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The bill authorizes the appropriation of 
funds necessary for these purposes, but also 
empowers the Board to solicit and receive 
private funds for the Center. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 153— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PROCLAIMING WEEK BE- 


GINNING MAY 1, AS “YOUTH 
WEEK” 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 


Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
boasts more than 1½ million members in 
more than 2,000 lodges in the United 
States. 

These members help to raise more than 
$8 million annually for charity and com- 
munity betterment activities, including 
support of hospital and training centers 
for young victims of cerebral palsy, and 
rehabilitation programs for the blind, 
deaf, and mentally retarded. 

Year 1968 marks the centennial an- 
niversary of this fine organization. To 
commemorate this event, the order’s 
youth activities committee has chosen to 
pay a special tribute to American boys 
and girls. 

The committee designated May 1 as 
the beginning of Elks National Youth 
Week. During this week Elks lodges will 
award scholarships and grants to young 
men and women who have shown out- 
standing leadership and scholastic abil- 
ities. 

Today I am privileged to introduce a 
joint resolution which proclaims the 
week beginning May 1 as Youth Week 
and urges all departments of Govern- 
ment, civic, fraternal, and patriotic 
groups, and our citizens generally to par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in its observance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 153) to 
proclaim the week beginning May 1, as 
“Youth Week,” introduced by Mr. 
Inouye (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 3158) to repeal 
the authority for current wheat and feed 
grain programs, the name of the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withou 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. JacKSON] be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 3157, a bill to establish the Potomac 
National River in the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and for 
other purposes, and that his name be 
listed as a cosponsor at the next printing 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RESOLUTION 


TO PROVIDE STANDARDS OF CON- 
DUCT FOR MEMBERS OF THE SEN- 
ATE AND OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
EES OF THE SENATE—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1015) 


Mr. STENNIS, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
266) to provide standards of conduct for 
Members of the Senate and officers and 
employees of the Senate, and submitted 
a report thereon; which resolution was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Stennis, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


NEXT STEP—HOUSING FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a subject of 
considerable significance in public hous- 
ing for the elderly was discussed in the 
Journal of Housing, issue No. 2, 1968. 
An article written by Mrs. Marie C. Me- 
Guire, Assistant for Problems of the El- 
derly and the Handicapped in the Office 
of the Secretary for Renewal and Hous- 
ing Assistance in HUD, directs attention 
to this question: What kind of “next 
step” housing for the elderly can be pro- 
vided when independent living in public 
housing is no longer possible? 

Mrs. McGuire said that the answer to 
this question must be found in the very 
near future: 

Present day emphasis on independent liv- 
ing, with supporting services to sustain in- 
dependence as long as possible, is valid. How- 
ever, through age or illness, the time will 
come when either temporary or permanent 
relocation will be needed. Because this need 
will involve thousands of older people, in 
large and small communities, the problem 
has national implications. 


Suggestions are made for a continuum 
plan—to include housing designed to 
meet the changing needs made necessary 
by the aging process; the wider use of 
congregate housing; and an examination 
of the possibilities of providing solutions 
on the basis of a housing-medical ap- 
proach, 

Mr. President, I commend Mrs. Me- 
Guire for this timely statement and ask 
unanimous consent that her article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT KIND or “Next Step” HOUSING FoR THE 
ELDERLY Can BE PROVIDED WHEN INDEPEND- 
ENT LIvING IN PusLic Hovustnc Is No 
LONGER POSSIBLE? 

(What follows is an answer to the above 
question, which NAHRO recently put to Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, Assistant for Problems of 
the Elderly and Handicapped in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Renewal and 
Housing Assistance, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Washington, D.C.) 

What is to be the “next step“ housing or 
nursing home shelter for elderly tenants 
when they no longer can live independently 
in public housing? 

This question has been given considerable 
thought in view of the fact that thousands 
of units for the well elderly have been built 
and one day a “next step” solution will be 
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needed. Statistically, we know that the group 
with the highest potential for illness requir- 
ing medical attention is the elderly—and 
generally the potential increases in relation 
to age. 

Since more and more elderly tenants who 
moved into public housing during the last 10 
years are becoming feeble, some housing au- 
thorities face a serious situation today. A 
public landlord, or a private one with fed- 
eral financial assistance, cannot avoid re- 
sponsibility for relocation of such tenants 
when independent living is no longer possi- 
ble. However, it is a fact that many commu- 
nities simply do not have the necessary fa- 
cilities within the paying ability of low-in- 
come elderly persons as a resource for the 
concerned housing manager. 


CONTINUUM PLAN 


Obviously, the best answer would be for 
local communities to develop a “continuum” 
plan of housing and facilities for the various 
stages in the aging process. Present-day em- 
phasis on independent living, with support- 
ing services to sustain independence as long 
as possible, is valid. However, through age or 
illness, the time will come when either 
temporary or permanent relocation will be 
needed. Because this need will involve thou- 
sands of older people, in large and small 
communities, the problem has national im- 
plications. 

CONGREGATE HOUSING 


One approach is the congregate type of 
living, with central food services and minor 
personal assistance (such as in bathing and 
dressing). In such housing, the elderly can 
continue to sustain a degree of self-manage- 
ment. Providing such housing is more desir- 
able and less costly than relocation to medi- 
eal institutions. It was this realization that 
prompted, in 1963, the development of the 
congregate concept in public housing. It has 
had only limited use, primarily because of 
the absence of any subsidy to cover possible 
deficits arising from the food service. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment presently is exploring the feasibility of 
including a “personal care home” component 
in the Section 202 direct loan program. 

The question also has been raised as to 
whether large houses operated by matrons 
could be put to use for those frail enough 
to need help, but not nursing care, in a good 
“foster home” atmosphere. 

After the “personal care” stage, the next 
stage in the continuum is the nursing home 
for temporary or longtime care—hopefully, 
homes that provide therapy looking toward 
the individual's return to normal commu- 
nity living. 

Hospitals and extended care facilities 
complete the continuum. 

Of course, this is not to suggest that hous- 
ing programs for independent living should 
be curtailed until relocation facilities are 
available, It does say that, in planning hous- 
ing for the elderly, no matter in what income 
group, sponsors should be aware of the prob- 
lems brought on by a diminishing capacity 
for independent living and view it as one 
of the realities in operation of housing for 
the elderly. Hopefully, then, the sponsors will 
activate community awareness and interest 
in finding solutions. 


HOW, NOW? 

In the meantime, the question remains of 
what to do about tenants who need care and 
assistance now. In San Antonio, a system of 
requiring signed statements by “sponsors” 
was tried by the housing authority. These 

“sponsors” were to be responsible for reloca- 
tion when and if it became necessary. The 
system was so distasteful to the applicants 
that it was soon dropped and only the name 
of “next of kin” was required on the appli- 
cations. Sometimes, there is no kin and, at 
other times, the kin on the application has 
died before the tenant’s serious health prob- 
lem arises. 
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It goes without saying that, if an illness 
can be taken care of at home, then services 
provided by visiting nurses and homemaker 
programs should be called upon. 

In its narrowest dimension, what we have 
is a housing-medical question. We need to 
determine where the responsibility for solu- 
tion rests and what kinds of services and fa- 
cilities are needed. It seems to me that LHA’s 
might well try to get concerned groups to- 
gether to see what solutions are possible in 
a given locality. Since the problem of tenants 
who can no longer live independently is pri- 
marily one of health, local heath departments 
might be a point of contact and a source 
of assistance, as well as local community 
welfare councils, councils on aging, and 
other service agencies. 

HEALTH-HOUSING EFFORT 


Even though the major questions faced 
here seem to be the responsibility of health 
agencies, administrators of publicly sup- 
ported housing, both morally and practically, 
cannot avoid taking on a share of the re- 
sponsibility for finding answers to the ques- 
tions. Certainly, no one in good conscience 
could evict a sick older person who has no 
place to go. Just as the public housing pro- 
gram has, over the years, accepted and at- 
tempted to discharge a host of social welfare 
responsibilities quite beyond the landlord 
function, so, too, it must seek appropriate 
and humane local solutions to this most dif- 
ficult problem. In short, its interest must 
often substitute for family and friend; in 
housing for the elderly, this function fre- 
quently becomes a practical matter of 
operations. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
ON CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AND THE NEED FOR 
GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, crime in 
America and in particular in the Na- 
tion’s Capital is one of the most pressing 
problems facing each and every one of 


us. 

President Johnson, in his message to 
the Congress on the District of Nhe 
has described crime in W 
“the first problem of the Nation’s "frst 
city. ” 

The situation could no better be de- 
scribed than in the President’s own 
words. 

As one means of attacking rising crime 
in Washington, the President has once 
again urged the Congress to enact gun 
control legislation. 

I certainly agree and I urge my col- 
leagues to give favorable consideration to 
pending firearms legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

If anyone doubts the need for such 
controls, I ask him to examine the pre- 
liminary 1967 crime statistics for the Dis- 
trict that were released by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation just yesterday. 

The Nation’s Capital outstrips the 
country in increases in crimes of vio- 
lence, including murder and robbery. 

Nationally, murder increased 12 per- 
cent; murder in Washington increased 
26 percent. 

Nationally, armed robbery increased 
30 percent; in the Nation’s Capital, 
armed robbery soared a staggering 52 
percent. 

Fifty-three thousand Americans were 
assaulted with guns in 1967, an increase 
of 22 percent; in the Nation’s Capital 
which already has one of the highest 
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aggravated assault rates in the country 
such crimes jumped 7 percent. 

As a part of my own efforts to obtain 
passage of a Federal firearms law, I 
should like to refer to the preliminary 
results of a study that the subcommit- 
has been concerned with since late 
1967. 

It is often argued by the gun interests 
that further gun controls would have no 
appreciable effect on the Nation’s murder 
rates. They claim that most murders are 
of the “impulse” type. They usually point 
to the large number of cases where one 
family member kills another. They argue 
that these murderers are not criminal 
and therefore, even if gun controls were 
enacted, they could, because of their non- 
criminal backgrounds, purchase firearms 
lawfully. 

This argument concerned me and 
other members of the subcommittee and 
this was the reason that I directed the 
subcommittee staff to determine just 
what are the backgrounds of America’s 
murderers. 

Our nationwide survey is now being 
compiled. However, I can report on our 
results in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, which I believe is substan- 
tially representative of the Nation. 

First, we found that 78 percent of all 
murderers studied had prior criminal 
records. 

Second, the gun killer, in whom we are 
most interested, had such a record in 80 
percent of the cases. 

His profile reflects that he had six prior 
arrests before killing another human 
being. And two of these arrests were for 
serious offenses. 

Third, in 60 percent of the cases, the 
gun killer had been arrested for a crime 
of violence before he murdered another 
person. 

Clearly, then, it is not the normal fam- 
ily man turned suddenly into an impulse 
killer who is responsible for the great 
bulk of the murders committed. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
murder and the relationship of the de- 
fendant to the victim, contrary to what 
the gun runners say, prove to me that 
gun controls would be most helpful in 
curbing these violent and wanton crimes, 
which are increasing each year. 

We found that in 81 percent of the 
eases, the defendant and victim were 
either friends, relatives, acquaintances, 
husband and wife or common law co- 
habitators. In addition, in 86 percent of 
the cases, the murder stemmed from an 
argument, a fight, an altercation, or a 
lovers’ quarrel. 

When one considers these facts, in ad- 
dition to the lengthy previous criminal 
records of these murderers, then I believe 
that it is a reasonable conclusion that 
the enactment of further gun controls 
are mandatory in curbing such crimes. 

We are now compiling similar data 
for the rest of the Nation, and our pre- 
liminary survey shows that the results 
of this effort will be similar to those that 
we found to exist in the Nation’s Capital. 
I plan to present to the Senate the re- 
sults of this study in the coming weeks. 

Clearly, the agonizing facts are before 
the Congress. 

We need a comprehensive gun law in 
the Nation’s Capital. 
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We need a comprehensive Federal law 
for the country. 

I have been advocating strong local 
and Federal gun control laws to disarm 
the criminal, so has President Johnson, 
and so have hosts of other responsible 
legislators. None of these proposals 
would harm or limit the hunter, the 
sportsman, or the hobbyist. 

The aim of this legislation is to cut 
the supply of guns to the criminal, the 
defective, and others who should not 
carry, own, or possess a firearm. 

These findings demand, indeed cry 
out, for the passage of strong effective 
local and Federal firearms control laws. 

In both Houses of Congress such 
strong legislation is pending. It has been 
cleared through subcommittees, 

What are we waiting for? 


SNCC’S PLANS FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial broadcast over 
station WMAL during the week of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1968, entitled SNCC's Plans for 
the Schools.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SNCC’s PLANS FOR THE SCHOOLS 

A thought so obviously fraught with mis- 
lent Coordinating Committee’s timing is 
atrocious. 

The elected District school board bill hangs 
in the balance, one step from final Congres- 
sional approval. 

So SNCC chose this time to announce plans 
to organize teachers, parents and students. 
Stokely Carmichael told the Roosevelt High 
School student body that SNCC will “take 
over” the District schools. 

As usual, the so-called Student Non-Vio- 
chief is sure to create concern in Congress. 
Senator Robert Byrd of West Virginia said 
Monday he will ask Congress to intervene if 
SNCC does attempt to organize the schools. 
And “Congressional intervention” could spell 
doom for the elected school board bill. 

We will soon find out how much real con- 
cern SNCC and Carmichael have for the Dis- 
trict schools. The best thing SNCC can do 
for the schools is leave them alone. 


——— — 


THE URBAN FUTURE 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the publi- 
cation Nation’s Cities has begun a series 
of articles on “The Urban Future” which 
focus on the rapid technological changes 
currently taking place in the Nation and 
the needed government responses to such 
changes. 

It is fitting that this magazine has 
launched this series by interviewing the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxze], the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution and a 
leading authority on the Nation’s en- 
vironmental problems. 

I invite particular attention to Sena- 
tor Musxie’s discussion of his proposal 
for a Select Senate Committee on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment, 
and to his observations on the need for 
establishing priorities and allocating our 
resource dollars where they are most 
needed, or of focusing them in terms of 
the problems of the cities. 
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Mr. President, I commend the article 
to the attention of the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE URBAN FUTURE: CAN WE KEEP Pack WITH 
TECHNOLOGY'S FALLOUT? 


(With this issue, Nation’s Cities begins 
a continuing series of articles on “The Urban 
Future,” designed to focus on the rapid tech- 
nological changes currently taking place in 
our society and the needed municipal gov- 
ernment responses to such charges. 

(It is fitting, we think, to kick off this 
important series by interviewing Sen. Ed- 
mund S. Muskie (D-Maine) who wants the 
Senate to set up a Select Committee on Tech- 
nology and the Human Environment. During 
the hearings which Senator Muskie con- 
ducted last year on this proposal, he noted: 

(“Man’s technology is national and inter- 
national, but his environment is really a local 
matter. How we improve his environment in 
large part depends upon how well state 
and local governments plan and program 
their efforts to meet public needs. They are 
the first to feel the pressures from the people 
to do something about these problems be- 
cause these governments are on the firing 
line of human activity.” 

(Daniel Bell, chairman of the Commission 
on the Year 2000 (sponsored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences), also has 
recognized this. Said he: 

(“The only prediction about the future 
that one can make with certainty is that 
public authorities will face more problems 
than they have at any previous time in his- 
tory. ... 

(“The problem of the future consists in 
defining one’s priorities and making the nec- 
essary commitments.” 

(In the coming months, Nation’s Cities 
will endeavor to pinpoint some of these pri- 
orities of the future.) 

Question. Senator Muskie, you had exten- 
sive hearings last year on Senate Resolution 
No. 68 to establish a select Senate Commit- 
tee on Technology and the Human Environ- 
ment. Could you tell us about the origin of 
those hearings, the outcome of your efforts 
to have the select committee formed, and 
the purpose which this committee would 
serve? 

Answer. The idea had its origins in the 
work of the Senate Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution. Here we have had 
first-hand exposure to the problems of a 
changing and deteriorating environment, 
especially in our cities. Secondly, legislation 
in recent years dealing with the economic 
growth and development, as well as legis- 
lation dealing with the environment, gen- 
erally, and the urban environment, specifi- 
cally, had disclosed the overlapping juris- 
diction of Senate committees today. 

I happen to be on three Senate commit- 
tees: Government Operations, Public Works, 
and Banking and Currency, and after nine 
years on these committees, I find myself dis- 
cussing the same subject in each of them. 
Each committee is approaching urban prob- 
lems from a different angle. The overlap- 
ping jurisdiction of the committees and the 
multi-faceted aspect of these problems are 
a reflection of the growing complexity and 
interdependence of our society, our econ- 
omy, and our people. Changing technology 
has so changed these problems in terms of 
solutions to them that legislation is almost 
obsolete and out of date before it is enacted. 

Out of all of this it became evident to me 
that it would be useful if we had such a 
special committee. Its members would come 
from five basic legislative committees, and 
the members would develop some back- 
ground on and understanding of the pros- 
pects of technological Change, not only to- 
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morrow, but over the next 50 years. This, of 
course, has to be “guesstimating” in a sense, 
but an appreciation for technological change 
and also some thinking about what this 
would mean to people, are necessary. 

So, I introduced the resolution to create 
such a special committee, and we under- 
took, in the 1966-67 hearings, to put to- 
gether a sample of what such a committee 
might do, the kinds of subjects it might get 
involved in, and the kinds of witnesses it 
might take testimony from. We thought 
that this would be the best way to sell the 
idea of the special committee. I think we 
had some very interesting and stimulating 
hearings. They were a good sample. Even 
with that kind of demonstration, it isn’t 
easy to get a new committee created, and 
we haven't yet received a committee report 
on the resolution. 

The whole idea, of course, of looking into 
the future isn’t new with this resolution or 
with this subcommittee. It is the sort of 
thing that increasing numbers of people and 
groups are doing all over the country. You 
begin to run into them as you generate this 
kind of activity. 

Question, The Year 2000 Commission and 
some of these other groups? 

Answer, Yes. There also was a network 
television show this past year, “The 21st 
Century.” We incorporated the text of the 
programs into the hearings. This is fascinat- 
ing stuff in and of its own. But, I think there 
is a serious legislative need and use for this 
kind of contemplation and reflection; so, I 
Lope we get to it. 

Question. This select committee you envi- 
sion would be a way of coordinating and 
drawing together all of these things. In that 
regard, do you foresee the future need for a 
new federal department of, say, environ- 
mental health, which would bring together 
the now scattered agencies dealing with air 
and water pollution, solid waste disposal, and 
other types of pollutants that affect all citi- 
zens? 

Answer. It is difficult to antitcipate gov- 
ernment organizational patterns of tomor- 
row, but this is certainly a logical one that 
might well develop. 

Federal departments now are organized 
on operational or functional lines, rather 
than environmental lines. Whether we can 
or should convert from what we now haye 
to that is a question, It is not possible to 
pigeonhole subjects along environmental 
lines entirely. It is easy to suggest that we 
should relate all activities dealing with water 
use, water supply, and water pollution to- 
gether in one agency. Inevitably, however, 
when you have achieved the maximum con- 
centration that you can in this respect, you 
find that you still have to recognize the ju- 
risdictional interests of other departments in 
the same resource. 

For example, it is logical from one point 
of view to think of air and water pollution 
as being in the same agency, and yet, my 
view at the moment is that air pollution is 
primarily a health problem whereas water 
pollution is a health, water supply, recrea- 
tional, industrial, agricultural, and water 
quality problem. These problems don’t neces- 
sarily all go together. 

So that while air and water pollution—in 
terms of the techniques of enforcement, the 
development of the policy, and the develop- 
ment of standards—might be thought of as 
belonging in the same agency, I would at 
the moment resist that answer to the organi- 
zational problem. But, it could change. 

Question, The amount of money that the 
federal government is now spending on re- 
search and development activity is very sub- 
stantial. Do you think there is a way now to 
channel some of these new developments into 
urban technology? 

Answer. I suspect that we are not doing an 
orderly and systematic job of establishing 
priorities and allocating our resource dol- 
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lars where they are most needed, or of 
focusing them in terms of the problems of 
the cities. Like almost all federal programs, 
they have just grown without any overall 
relationship to what we are trying to achieve 
in establishing priorities or evaluating re- 
sults. 

The Bureau of the Budget, of course, is 
now concerned in evaluating all programs 
in terms of results, in terms of performance 
criteria, and in terms of returns for the dol- 
lars spent. I think increasingly Congress will 
have to do the same, and as we do, I think 
we will see recommendations for consolida- 
tion of programs. 

Your question is related specifically to re- 
search, but I think we are going to have to 
do it with respect to all programs in the 
social and economic fields, including the re- 
source field. We proceed on the assumption 
there is no limit to what we spend provided 
we can justify each program on its merits. 
But obviously there are limits, especially in 
this period of a war economy. There also are 
limits to our resources. We will have to limit 
spending and to establish priorities. 

In connection with research dollars, I 
don’t have the figures at my finger tips, but 
I suspect that a large proportion of our re- 
search money goes into the weapons and de- 
fense fields. This is where the great federal 
research effort began after World War II. We 
haye begun to branch off into non-military 
fields more recently and with relatively fewer 
dollars. In recent years we have authorized 
a considerable amount of research money 
for air and water pollution control, but, I 
suspect there are other research areas we 
ought to be getting into in the domestic non- 
military field. And research, I think, is going 
to have to be reoriented. I hope sooner than 
later that we can turn more dollars now 
being spent in the military field to the non- 
military fleld. 

Question. There is obviously a good bit of 
technology available that could be utilized 
to deal with urban problems but it has been 
very slow in being adopted at the state and 
local level. Were you able to identify any of 
the reasons for this in any of your hearings 
or do you have any other personal observa- 
tions? 

Answer. I can't recall that there was too 
much testimony directly on that point in 
these hearings. I think we know what the 
answer is in connection with such problems 
as air pollution. There hasn’t been the will 
to apply available technology. Available 
technology could make quite a difference in 
the quality of the air in a great many of our 
metropolitan areas if community will devel- 
op, and if that will were imposed upon the 
polluters. 

We could do a great deal if every metro- 
politan area were to do as much as Los 
Angeles, for example, has done in making use 
of available technology to control air pollu- 
tion. There would be a marked improvement 
in the air quality in cities like New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and others that have 
an aggravated problem, including Washing- 
ton. It is clear in the case of water quality, 
in the case of air quality, in the case of 
transportation, and in so many other areas 
that we are not using available technology. 

We fail to do so in part because of the 

lack of community will; secondly, in part 
because dollars aren’t available to do the 
job; and in part, as in the case of modern 
transportation, because the public isn’t 
quite ready to use the modern transporta- 
tion that technology would make possible. 
We have an education and selling job here 
-that hasn’t been done, At some point, I sup- 
pose, automobile traffic, especially commuter 
travel in our cities, will get to be so incon- 
venient and uncomfortable that public 
transportation in the new technological 
forms will be demanded by the motoring 
public. 

I suspect that the field in which we really 
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have done too little in developing or using 
technology is housing. Technology may hold 
some of the answers to the problem of hous- 
ing for lower income groups, maybe better 
answers than public housing. Many people 
have wondered why we haven't somehow 
used the techniques that developed trailer 
housing to develop more acceptable and lower 
cost conventional housing for lower income 
groups; but, we haven't done it for some 
reason, 

Question. It has been said that one of the 
reasons the private sector hasn’t been as 
innovating with urban technology as it has 
in military or space technology is that we 
haven’t been able to demonstrate that there 
is a ready market which will absorb the 
product of the research, development, and 
production. Do you think that federal pro- 
grams, particularly grant-in-aid programs, 
can be modeled in such a way that they can 
help stimulate some kind of a market? 

Answer. We always have to deal with the 
defense mechanism of established tech- 
nology, in housing especially. Every time we 
try to write into federal housing legislation 
policies designed to stimulate the develop- 
ment of new materials and new technology, 
there is always the resistance of those who 
have a vested interest in existing materials, 
existing technology, existing methods of 
building houses, existing labor supply, and 
so on. 

I don't know that a determined enough 
effort has been made yet to overcome this 
resistance. I think perhaps this may not be 
the time to try because of the tight money 
market and the slow-down in the whole 
building picture. I think, however, we will 
have to push the government policy even- 
tually to get some of this development 
started and in being. 

Question. You played a major role in steer- 
ing the Model Cities program through the 
Congress. Do you have some hope that this 
might open up some of these doors? 

Answer. I don’t know that it will. The 
concept behind the Model Cities, of course, 
is that the program ought to get at the hu- 
man element of the problems of the cities 
rather than the physical element. 

I don’t really see the Model Cities program 
leading to that kind of development. It might 
in individual cases, especially in the case 
of a large city like New York, which, because 
of its size and of its housing market, might 
be able to exert heavy enough pressure, just 
as California did in the case of pollution 
from automobiles. California was a large 


enough market so that when California said 


to the industry, “You can’t sell cars here 
unless they meet certain air quality stand- 
ards,” the industry had to listen, did listen, 
and did produce the cars. If the State of 
Maine had done that, the automobile indus- 
try would have probably said, “If you do that 
to us, you can drive your horses.” But, Cali- 
fornia had the economic muscle to get some 
results from the industry, 

So, it is possible, I suppose, that if in 
New York, for example, in connection with 
a deteriorated or blighted neighborhood, it 
was decided by those who initiate the local 
Model Cities plan that they want to 
demonstrate and to develop some new 
housing technology, they could exert enough 
economic muscle to get some movement out 
of the industry. Short of that, however, I 
doubt that the Model Cities program could 
stimulate innovation, unless industry can 
be stimulated just by ideas. 

There are so many exciting things, it 
seems to me, that could be done in housing. 
I know that there are some innovating and 
imaginative thinkers in the housing field. 
Certainly among the planners and the 
architects in this field there are some imag- 
inative possibilities. But, there has been 
a great deal of resistance to change, ad- 
vance, and progress, at least the kind of 
advance and progress that actually mate- 
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rializes in the form of housing for people 
who need it. 

Question. What function or what partic- 
ular action do you think that local govern- 
ments can take to open up better utilization 
of technology in such fields as this? 

Answer. Speaking especially of housing? 

Question. The range. You mentioned 
housing particularly and this is a very im- 
portant question to the urban city, but 
there is a wide range. You also mentioned 
transportation, water pollution. 

Answer. A given local community could 
stimulate thinking and ideas, but I think 
in order for those ideas to result in inno- 
vation either in technology or in its use, 
you've got to get acceptance of those ideas 
on a much broader scale. Of course, some- 
times one city may make effective use, say, 
of a new transportation mode that might 
excite interest of others and result in the 
spread of an idea and the acceptance of 
that mode on a wide scale. 

But I can’t recall any instance of a com- 
munity, by reason of its own thinking or 
initiative, actually prodding ‘or stimulating 
or exciting industry to develop something 
that was not in being before, unless 
it is, as in the case of California, a 
large enough economic force. And there 
they did it əy compulsion, not by stimulus. 

Question. This really suggests, doesn’t it, 
that if there is really going to be any mean- 
ingful readjustment in the use of new tech- 
nology at the urban level, it is going to 
have to be stimulated, the market supported, 
the leverages developed, at some level other 
than at the individual community level? 

Answer. In order to get private industry to 
invest in necessary research and production 
facilities to develop new technology, they 
have to see a profit. There is this potential 
for profit, of course, in homes for middle 
income and higher income groups, but for 
lower income groups, unless a builder or 
builders are convinced of the existence of a 
mass market, they are not as likely to 
innovate. 

If the profit quotient is not sufficient to 
meet the particular social problem that is 
troublesome—and this at the present time 
is housing for lower middle income groups— 
then there has to be some other sponsorship 
for this kind of advancement in technology. 
I am afraid this can mean a federal role or 
governmental role at the state or local level 
if they are large enough. I wish that there 
were greater risk taking in the private sector 
in this field, but there hasn’t been and I am 
not sure there will be without either a prod 
or an incentive provided by government. 
That at least seems to be the lesson of the 
last 34 years. 

Question. Are there any pending pieces of 
legislation which might provide this prod to 
industry? 

Answer. No, As I say, the mildest kind of 
legislative policy in this respect has been 
resisted. That is what I think can be one 
of the values of the Special Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment 
that we have been talking about. Here is a 
forum that will have the prestige of the five 
constituent Senate legislative committees be- 
hind it, prestige to attract public attention 
to the hearings that such a committee would 
hold, as well as the attention of the experts 
who would testify. I think that we could 
bring exposure to stimulating new ideas that 
might finally prod industry, or might finally 
result in new policy to stimulate or prod 
industry. The committee’s greatest value 
might be as a showcase for new ideas. 

Incidentally, I think it is of interest that 
Senator Howard H. Baker Jr., who is on the 
Republican side (from Tennessee) on our 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
has been very interested in this resolution. 
He and I together wrote to people across the 
country calling their attention to the reso- 
lution and to what we hoped it might accom- 
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plish. Senator Baker has put in the Congres- 
sional Record the replies he received from 
hundreds of these people who see this as an 
exciting way of moving us into a brighter 
technological future, People are excited about 
it. It is amazing that apparently a dry little 
organizational resolution should have the at- 
traction that this one has had. 

Question. In all this talk about rapid 
change and the complexity of modern tech- 
nology, isn’t there a danger that lack of real 
comprehension of these technological devel- 
opments on the part of citizen leaders and 
on the part of elected officials at all levels of 
government could lead to an undue reliance 
on the technicians and the scientists in plan- 
ning what they think is good for the rest of 
their countrymen? 

Answer. I think that is what has happened 
to us up to now, and it has produced results 
that we ought to try to avoid. Again, I get 
back to air pollution for an illustration of 
what I mean, 

Somebody made the decision to develop 
the internal ‘combustion engine as a source 
of power for the automobile, and it has 
turned out to be a mistake from the air 
pollution point of view. If somebody had 
made a decision to develop the electric auto- 
mobile, for example, I suspect by now we 
would have a very good electric automobile 
without the air pollution problem, It may 
have had other problems, but it would not 
have been the prime source of air pollution. 
Just to pose a point of view, if our internal 
combustion cars were a mistake, the special 
committee might have suggested how it could 
have been averted. 

In a democratic society we don’t want deci- 
sions on production made by a president or 
a ruler. They have to be made as a result 
of the operations of the private enterprise 
system. But I think, by exposing the emerging 
new technology to the examination of those 
who are concerned with the social problems, 
the welfare problems, and the human prob- 
lems of American society, before the technol- 
ogy moves into the market place and before 
it begins to influence the environment, we 
might be able to inhibit, or encourage or to 
direct its use in some respects so that we 
can avoid mistakes, 

For instance, pesticides and insecticides 
have been loosed into the atmosphere and 
into food chains and life chains before we 
really know what the ultimate impact may be. 

I remember the hearings we had last year 
on lead in the atmosphere from automo- 
biles. There are traces of lead in animal 
life at the North Pole that come somehow 
from the atmosphere, presumably from this 
part of the globe, not from that part up 
there. We have let loose these chemicals 
and these forces into our environment with- 
out fully appreciating, or without even try- 
ing to come to an appreciation of, the long- 
term consequences. 

You will recall in the 1956 presidential 
campaign that the question of radioactive 
fallout from A-bomb testing was in issue. 
Adlai Stevenson at that time said we ought 
to stop experimenting in the atmosphere. 
There were some “guesstimates” in the hectic 
last weeks of the campaign from competing 
scientists, those who endorsed President 
Eisenhower's point of view and those who 
endorsed Mr. Stevenson’s point of view as 
to what were the long-term dangers to the 
human race from fallout, Even the most 
conservative guesses have proven to be not 
conservative enough. In other words, the 
danger was greater than the worst alarmists 
at that time thought, The safeguards that 
have been taken since have not been ade- 
quate, and we are still living with that 
long-term consequence, which in some re- 
spects may be irrevocable. 

“These are the sort of aspects about tech- 
nology we need to try to anticipate. All new 
technology has a fallout. We have paid too 
little attention in the past to that fallout 
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and what it might mean for human beings 
and life on earth. 


SENATOR YARBOROUGH’S ADDRESS 
TO NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NRECA IN DALLAS, TEX., 
FEBRUARY 26, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 26, I had the great 
pleasure to address several thousand na- 
tional rural leaders in attendance at the 
26th annual convention of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
Their meeting in Dallas was an out- 
standing one, climaxed by the surprise 
visit of President Johnson on Wednesday. 

As a native of a small rural Texas 
town, I know the hardships that rural 
residents faced before electric power be- 
came available to them. I believe that 
the singlemost significant event in the 
long history of U.S. agricultural devel- 
opment lies in the creation and growth 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

The members of the NRECA are the 
men who made that growth so remark- 
able and they are the men who have 
dedicated themselves to lighting up rural 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG R.E.A. MEANS A STRONGER AMERICA 


What a pleasant assignment what a happy 
honor! I am privileged to welcome to my 
home state you nine to ten thousand repre- 
sentatives, delegates, officials, and families to 
this great national meeting of the N.R.E.C.A. 

It is a real privilege to mark with you this 
passage of a third of a century of REA. 
progress in America. It is my happy honor 
to welcome the officials of the Rural Electric 
Co-ops, with 5.6 million connections furnish- 
ing light and power to 20 million Americans, 
to the largest R.E.A. state in the nation. We 
have 448,000 connections in Texas serving 1.8 
million Texans. Nearly onc-tenth of all the 
people in the United States who are served 
by the R.E.A, live here in Texas. 

I say Fellow R-E.A.’s” because I was ap- 
pointed in February of 1935 by the late Gov- 
ernor James V. Allred to the Board of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority of Texas, a 
public authority which has developed the 
Colorado of Texas with six dams and serves 
many R.E.A. co-op members. That was before 
the R.E.A was created in that landmark year 
of 1935, first by executive order of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, next by a law passed by the 

under the legislative generalship of 
the late Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

You might be interested to know that my 
home district of Austin sent to Congress in 
1937 a young congressman pledged under the 
F. D. R. platform to fight for a stronger R.E.A. 
In 1939 Franklin D. Roosevelt offered to ap- 
point him national director of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. After care- 
ful consideration he decided to stay in Con- 
gress. Today he is President of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson, a long-time 
friend and strong supporter of the R.E.A. 

So this is a pleasure to me to welcome you 
to the greatest state in the union on 80 
many accounts. It is the state which fur- 
nished the legislative leadership to write 
R.E.A. into law, with Speaker Sam Rayburn 
in the House and Senators Morris Sheppard 
and Tom Connally in the Senate. Texas was 
a strong arm for F.D.R. in the creation of 
the R.E.A. With another R.E.A-oriented 
Texan, Lyndon Johnson, in the White House 
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today, I have a right to be proud of Texas’ 
role in R.E.A. development. Without you, 
rural America would be like the rural Roman 
empire in its latter days, a land deserted of 
people, denuded of top soil, dying. 

Now rural America is alive, thanks to your 
own efforts. Now the entire nation is waking 
up to the fact that if rural America withers 
on the vine, urban America will explode in 
the streets, Every time limited opportunity 
drives a family from the rural areas, it en- 
larges the problems of the urban areas. 

The same people who were glibly proposing 
a few years ago to get the small family 
farmers off the land, saying they were too 
small to be efficient, never thought through 
to the end result of weakening America, Now 
they are eating their words and are advo- 
cating a rural America for more, not fewer, 
people. 

And then there’s Clyde Ellis. For the past 
25 years Clyde Ellis has knowledgeably and 
efficiently led your fight for the farmers, 
ranchers and rural residents of our nation. 
He has worked hard for beneficial laws, and 
has helped beat back bad laws. 

The program for a better life for rural 
America began more than a century ago when 
Abraham Lincoln created the Bureau of Agri- 
culture and signed the Morrell Land Grant 
College Act, to create institutions of higher 
learning in mechanics and agriculture, and 
raised both to a professional level. 

Rural living received great boosts around 
the turn of the century, with rural free de- 
livery of mail and with the widespread es- 
tablishment of rural public schools. 

But its greatest boost came in the 1930’s 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt and George W, 
Norris of Nebraska making T.V.A. a public 
authority, creating the R.E.A. program for 
light and power on the farms and ranches 
of our nation, and with Sam Rayburn's suc- 
cessful program for farm-to-market all- 
weather roads, helping to get farm produc- 
tion to market and farm children to school. 

These post-World War II decades have seen 
another greatly needed development, rural 
electric telephone cooperatives spreading 
fast communications over the land. Rural 
telephone loans have brought telephone sery- 
ice to nearly 180,000 Texas families, nearly a 
million people in Texas alone. 

By your successes you have trained rural 
leadership and have proven that rural Amer- 
ica can manage money and business enter- 
prises. The Farmers Home Administration is 
a great success in America today, partly be- 
cause a generation of R.E. A. activity has de- 
veloped much leadership in rural America. 
The Farmers Home Administration Water 
District Loans are also adding a new chapter 
to the comfort, health, and desirability and 
productiveness of rural living, but only be- 
cause you have the power there to pump the 
water, 

Welcome again! A thousand times wel- 
come! We are proud to have you in Texas, 
where the initials R.E.A. have come to mean 
for us real economic achievement. 

I recall your meeting here in Dallas on 
March 12, 1964, an election year. There was 
@ candidate that year—can’t recall his 
name—who wasn’t exactly a friend of the 
R.E.A. He wanted to give the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority back to the exploiters and let 
the special interests take charge in that great 
Southland region. 

Even the special interests were appalled at 
that suggestion, because they knew they 
couldn’t possibly give T.V.A. members the 
kind of service they get today at the same low 
cost. The voters let that 1964 candidate know 
in the clearest way possible that they didn’t 
buy his plan to take rural electrification out 
of the hands of the people. 

So here we are in 1968, another election 
year. So far none of the would-be candidates 
has said much about R.E.A., or about doing 
away with it. Perhaps they've learned their 
lesson. But the threat of four years ago, and 
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the threat that has always loomed as a 
danger to our great rural electrification pro- 
gram, has not vanished. It doesn’t take a col- 
lege professor or an economist to see the 
health impact that electric co-ops have had 
on Texas and on the nation. 

This is an election year, but it is a year for 
economy as well. We are fighting a hard and 
very expensive war 12,000 miles from here in 
Vietnam, costing billions of dollars. We in 
the Congress are being urged to hold down 
new programs, to curtail old ones, to cut back 
on all domestic spending. 

Already the enemies of the R.E.A. are using 
this economizing as a handy excuse to try 
to destroy rural electric programs. They are 
calling for drastic reductions in spending and 
limitations on expansion, but, frankly, some 
of the people and the special interest groups 
pumping for these cutbacks in R.E.A. are the 
very ones who have consistently fought you. 
They are the same ones who would sell the 
T. V. A. They are the propagandists who want 
to put our rural residents at the mercy of 
special interests and free them to charge 
whatever they wish. You know of the fight 
we had last year to save our G & T loan pro- 
grams. 

There is no doubt that the rural sector 
and the R.E.A.s are feeling the cost of the 
war. The Bureau of the Budget has proposed 
only $345 million this year for R.E.A. pro- 
grams, down from $390 million last year. 
Similar reductions are in the works for most 
other sections of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Cutting the R.E.A. will not help the urban- 
rural crisis. It will worsen it. The urban crisis 
has developed largely because we have driven 
20 million people from the farms of America 
into the great cities over the past 25 years. 
We cannot let the rural areas wither in 
neglect and still expect peace, quiet and pros- 
perity in the cities. 

We need power and light and telephone 
service reaching out to every farm and ranch 
in the United States for a prosperous agri- 
cultural sector. R.E.A, is the authority dedi- 
cated to furnishing it. We need clean water 
on the farms and ranches of America to in- 
sure the health which is basic to all hap- 
piness and prosperity. R.E.A. is essential to 
pump that water into the homes and shops 
and stores of rural America. R.E.A. is ready. 

You have other important issues before the 
Congress this year. I don’t want to infringe 
upon the subjects of your other distinguished 
speakers, including Congresswoman Sullivan, 
Congressman Whitten, and my colleague, 
Senator Pearson of Kansas. 

I do want to mention two major bills before 
us this year, the Electric Power Reliability 
Act and the Aiken-Kennedy Bill. Both will 
insure a continued role of prominence for 
rural electric cooperatives in research and 
expansion. I intend to work for passage of 
these bills without the watering-down 
amendments that are likely to be proposed. 

And so you see, fellow Americans, that we 
have much to do in 1968. The voices of oppo- 
sition are not so loud right now, but they 
are more dangerous than ever. Let us have 
no illusions here in Dallas as you open this 
wonderful 26th annual meeting: you cannot 
let your guard down. In the clamor of foreign 
war there is always danger to domestic prog- 
ress. Under the cover of loud public discus- 
sions about war, the enemies of progress at 
home quietly work away the foundation of 
our hope. Let us be watchful. Let us be 
vigilant. 

The writer Elbert Hubbard said that any- 
body who is anybody and who does anything 
is surely going to be criticized, vilified, and 
misunderstood. This is part of the penalty 
for greatness. This is the sort of greatness 
that the R.E.A.s of America can endure, be- 
cause you are serving the people. 

You have a third of a century of achiev- 
ment behind you. I welcome you to my home 
state of Texas, and to the opening of the 
second third of a century of progress for the 
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N.R.E.C.A. Wherever there is an R.E.A. coop, 
then you can say, “There live dedicated 
men.” 

The Lord said, “Let there be light, and 
there was light.” 

A great philosopher said “We need more 
light.” 

The R.E.A. is dedicated to giving more 
light! 

J.F.K. said “Let all who serve our Democ- 
racy do so with a dedication that will light 
a fire whose glow will inspire all the world.” 
R.E.A. is helping turn on the lights all over 
the world. The glow from your light will in- 
spire all mankind. 


AFL-CIO RESOLUTION URGES SEN- 
ATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE TO ACT PROMPTLY ON 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, al- 
most 20 years have passed since the 
United States fought for—and voted 
for—adoption of the Genocide Conven- 
tion in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

But, although the United States urged 
immediate ratification by all the member 
states of the U.N., it still has not done so 
itself. 

The delegates to the recent AFL-CIO 
convention pointed out that the failure 
of the United States to act favorably on 
the Genocide Convention “casts serious 
doubt upon the sincerity of our Nation’s 
professed moral principles.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the AFL-CIO reso- 
lution entitled “Genocide Convention.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 109—-GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the 
United Nations, on Dec. 9, 1948, adopted the 
Genocide Convention which makes a crime 
of acts “committed with intent to destroy in 
whole or in part a national, ethic, racial, or 
religious group as such”, and 

Whereas, Although the United States 
played a leading role in urging its adoption, 
voted for it, and urged immediate ratifica- 
tion by all member states; and although 65 
member states have signed the convention, 
the United States is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence among the signators. This casts serious 
doubt upon the sincerity of our nation’s pro- 
fessed moral principles; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO urge the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee to recom- 
mend ratification as soon as possible and 
urge the Senate to act promptly and favor- 
ably on that recommendation; and be it 
further 

Resolved: That we call upon the President 
to use the great weight of his office to bring 
about prompt ratification of the Genocide 
Convention by the United States. 


RESTRAINTS ON SALE OF FIREARMS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the number 
of deaths from firearms, both accidental 
and intentional, grows year after year. 
Proposals to put reasonable restraints on 
the uncontrolled sale of firearms, by mail 
order and over the counter, have been 
before Congress for years. Despite fre- 
quent claims to the contrary, neither the 
purpose nor the effect of such proposals 
is to curb hunters or hobbyists. As evi- 
dence of wide public support for such a 
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law, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions on firearms control adopted 
by the recent AFL-CIO convention be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 50—AFL-CIO SEEKS STRONG 
FEDERAL FIREARMS LAW 


Whereas, The uncontrolled sale of firearms 
remains one of the principal factors in crime 
and accidental death and wounding, and was 
a factor in the assassination of our late Pres- 
ident, John F. Kennedy, and 

Whereas, The number of Americans killed 
by firearms in the United States during the 
last 10 years is many times the number of 
American soldiers lost in Viet Nam, and 

Whereas, Studies indicate that a high pro- 
portion—possibly one-fourth—of the per- 
sons who order guns from mail-order dealers 
have criminal records and thus could be pur- 
chasing firearms for illicit purposes; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO actively sup- 
port federal legislation which—while not 
curbing the hunter or gun hobbyist—will 
bring the sale of firearms under at least par- 
tial control by banning the interstate sale 
of firearms through mail-order. 


DR. BERNARD GORDON ON 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Vietnam debate is more often than not 
conducted within the context of current 
events and immediate history. Seldom 
does anyone look at the problems that 
this Nation faces in Asia from an histori- 
cal point of view and in a long-range per- 
spective. Furthermore, our present prob- 
lems are often so consuming that we fail 
to realize that much progress is being 
made by the free nations of Southeast 
Asia in the fields of economics, regional 
development, and regional cooperation. 

Dr. Bernard K. Gordon, of the Wash- 
ington Center of Foreign Policy Research 
of Johns Hopkins University, appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and presented a most 
helpful description of free world develop- 
ments in that troubled part of the world. 
I think Dr. Gordon's analysis is a fine 
contribution to the intense debate now 
going on regarding American involve- 
ment in Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By Dr. BERNARD K. Gorpon, WASH- 
INGTON CENTER OF FOREIGN PoLicy RE- 
SEARCH OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, AND 
RESEARCH ANALYSIS CORP. 

(Note.—Dr. Gordon is the author of The 
Dimensions of Conflict in Southeast Asia 
(1966); a number of articles on foreign pol- 
icy and international politics; and an earlier 
book on the foreign policy of New Zealand. 
He is Chairman of the Regional Develop- 
ment Seminar of SEADAG (Southeast Asian 
Development Advisory Group) and Project 
Chairman on Southeast Asia at Research 
Analysis Corporation. He is presently com- 
pleting a book to be called “Asian Regional- 
ism and the Balance of Power.” He has been 
a Consultant at the Naval War College and 
has several times traveled in Southeast Asia.) 
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The subcommittee has asked me to speak, 
not about Asian regionalism alone, but about 
“United States political interests in Asian 
regionalism and cooperation.” I am delighted 
that the question was put that way, because 
it establishes a standard—a standard against 
which to evaluate certain foreign trends, 
and a standard against which to judge pos- 
sible responses by our government. For no 
matter how intrinsically interesting region- 
al cooperation may be in any part of the 
world, it can usefully be evaluated by Ameri- 
can policy-makers only after answering this 
question: what part of the United States na- 
tional interest does this development affect? 

For that reason I will aim to identify three 
main points in my remarks: 

First, the relationship between the Asian 
interests and objectives of the United States 
and the concept of regional cooperation; 

Second, the nature of contemporary trends 
in Asian regionalism, and the likely results 
that can be projected from those trends; and 

Third, the nature of appropriate American 
responses to those developments, taking into 
account the United States interests and ob- 
jectives that have been identified. 


I, THE UNITED STATES INTEREST 


While there has always been much debate 
about the involvements of the United States 
in East Asia, and for that reason a great deal 
of seeming confusion about our purposes, 
our actual record of foreign policy behavior 
shows remarkable consistency. It shows that 
since the turn of the century the United 
States has had a single over-riding national 
interest, which was well expressed by Presi- 
dent Johnson at Honolulu a little over a 
year ago: “No single nation,” he said, “can 
or should be permitted to dominate the Pa- 
cific region.” 

This was the underlying rationale for our 
opposition to Japan, beginning under Presi- 
dent Wilson, and continued in 1920-22 by 
President Harding and in 1932 by President 
Hoover. It continued under President Roose- 
velt with the 1937 Quarantine speech, and 
culminated in the various embargoes and re- 
strictions in 1940-41. 

Walter Lippmann noticed this constancy 
in 1944, He wrote that “the remarkable thing 
about the record of these forty years is the 
constancy with which the United States 
government has stood for the integrity of 
Chinese territory.” I would argue just with 
those last few words, for our commitment 
to China was only the reflection of our deep- 
er concern: that mo one nation, whatever 
its name or policy, be permitted to dominate 
all of East Asia. Had Japan succeeded in the 
conquest of China then Japan would have 
become dominant in East Asia. When China 
herself began to emerge from a century of 
weakness we found that we had to begin to 
oppose China’s own hegemonic ambitions. 
Indeed, this had been predicted: in 1942, 
Nicholas Spykman of Yale wrote that while 
Japan had to be defeated, after the war “the 
United States will have to adopt a... pro- 
tective policy toward Japan.” 

Some have called this balance of power,” 
and have concluded that that constitutes the 
vital American national interest in Asia. I 
hesitate to take issue, but there is a funda- 
mental oversight there, and it relates to 
regionalism today. For “balance of power” 
has been the method that we have used when 
conditions in Asia have allowed for that 
method. But because our over-riding na- 
tional interest has been to prevent one- 
nation dominance, we have not hesitated to 
rely on our own, unilateral power to pre- 
serve our interest in Asia. 

The war against Japan was unilateral; as 
was the decision to stand and fight in Korea, 
although that had UN support. The decision 
in 1964 to prevent the over-running of South 
Vietnam was equally unilateral, though 
others help us there too. We have in other 
words always welcomed the support of other 
nations, but when there seemed no alter- 
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native to acting alone, that has been our 
course. 

This has been the pattern since the 1920's. 
The Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 was an in- 
effective effort to promote the American na- 
tional interest by adding to it a multilateral 
endorsement. In the 1930’s we gradually 
realized that others did not share our deep 
interest in preventing one-nation dominance 
in East Asia, but only so late that war could 
not be avoided. In academic terminology, the 
structure of East Asian international poli- 
tics became increasingly bipolar. Before 1915 
it was multipolar, and by 1940 it was very 
tightly bipolar. In a tight bipolar structure 
somebody backs down, or war results. 

Since the end of the Pacific war we have 
been gamely trying to return to that multi- 
polar structure, and when all we could 
achieve instead was the appearance of multi- 
polarity we settled for that. This is the mean- 
ing of ANZUS and SEATO; of the UN en- 
dorsement of our Korean action; and of the 
Manila Conference of 1966. In that respect 
the Manila meeting is very reminiscent of 
the Pacific War Council, which we created 
in 1943. 

Thus while our interest has remained con- 
stant, we have been uneasy with the bipolar 
structure often necessary to preserve that 
interest. We have as a result tried to keep 
alive the possibility of a return to multi- 
polarity. It is in that perspective that Asian 
regional cooperation bears upon the most 
vital interests of the United States in the 
Pacific area. 

II. ASIAN REGIONALISM: LIKELY OUTCOMES 

Much of this, it might be said, was just 
as true when SEATO was formed, and yet 
the United States has still had to bear the 
main burden of Asian security on its own 
shoulders, Why, in essence, is the goal of a 
multipolar Asia any more realistic today 
than it was before? The bulk of the answer 
lies in one term: indigenous interest. By that 
I mean that unlike our promotion of re- 
gional economic cooperation in 1955, or our 
identification with defense cooperation in 
1954, today the great interest in regional 
cooperation comes from within Asia, and es- 
pecially Southeast Asia. 

This interest is based on several factors: 
greatly changed perceptions of China; the 
increasingly pragmatic style of many foreign 
policies in the region; and the very strong 
feeling, even among nations we call our 
closest Southeast Asian allies, that they can- 
not become “their own men” so long as 
they remain greatly dependent on the United 
States. Each factor deserves to be under- 
stood, and I do describe them in detail in 
the book I am now completing. I call it 
“Asian Regionalism and the Balance of 
Power.” For the time being, let me say that 
the convergence of these factors has made 
a major qualitative difference in the mean- 
ing and prospects for Asian regional coopera- 
tion. 

One reflection of this difference is in the 
very number of regional efforts that have 
taken place in the 1960’s: they include the 
creation of ASA (Association of Southeast 
Asia) in 1961; MAPHILINDO in 1963; the 
initiatives of ECAFE (the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East) 
which helped lead to the establishment of 
the Asian Development Bank; ASPAC (the 
Asian and Pacific Council); the Southeast 
Asian Ministerial Conferences on Education 
and on Transport; and ASEAN (the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations), estab- 
lished just last August. 

These are not all equally important; 
ASEAN, along with the Asian Development 
Bank, probably far outshadows the rest in 
significance. I have listed all only to show 
the pace of this interest in regionalism. It 
reflects the high-level attention which the 
idea now attracts in the area. 

ASEAN should be singled out because of 
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Indonesia’s participation, and Indonesia is 
the world’s fifth largest nation. In the past 
it was always said that so long as Indonesia 
did not participate in a group devoted to 
pragmatic cooperation, the idea would never 
go anywhere. ASEAN meets that objective, 
whereas MAPHILINDO—the other body 
which Indonesia joined—was only one of 
Sukarno’s tactics for the break-up of Malay- 
sia. In contrast, and as a direct descendant 
of the smaller, ASA, ASEAN combines the 
down-to-earth goals which Thailand and 
Malaysia stressed in ASA, along with the 
prominence, size, and attractiveness of non- 
alignment that only Indonesia commands in 
Southeast Asia. 

ASEAN is also a reminder that it is South- 
east Asia, rather than in Asia as a whole, 
where we can expect regional cooperation to 
take root. We are all familiar with a broader 
idea: the notion that somehow, a great arc 
of Asian stability might be formed with India 
and Japan at each end, and Southeast Asia in 
the middle. I am convinced that insofar as 
the next 10-20 years are concerned, this idea 

ts no more than wishful thinking. 
India neither perceives herself, nor is per- 
ceived by most leaders within Southeast Asia, 
as a nation of their region. Moreover, the 
prospects for close ties between the two pro- 
posed “key” states in this idea, India and 
Japan, are bleak. Those who have watched 
their officials trying to work together may 
support me in that judgment. 

Japan, on the other hand, is pulled already 
by some of her leaders to play an increasing 
role in Southeast Asian affairs: they believe 
that in their own interest they should assist 
regional cooperation in Southeast Asia. 
Southeast Asian leaders also regard Japan 
as part“ of the international system in 
which they live—certainly more so than 
India, Australia and New Zealand, or the 
United States. They realize, moreover, that 
Japan is the only Asian nation with the re- 
sources needed for Southeast Asia’s develop- 
ment, regional or otherwise. Even now Japan 
is the number one trading partner for al- 
most all these nations. 

These considerations do not “prove” which 
nations constitute the Southeast Asia region; 
it ls enough to say that leaders there believe 
they know what makes up the region. They 
believe they share a number of problems 
with the generally small countries in their 
immediate area, and they are also beginning 
to believe they “need” regionalism to resolve 
some of these problems. That is why South- 
east Asia, rather than Asia as a whole, is the 
focus of this activity. 

From the American viewpoint this should 
be welcome, for this is the region where our 
interests also require more cohesion and 
stability. Not only is it the weakest of all 
areas susceptible to Chinese influence, but 
it is also likely to remain the Number One 
area of interest to China. Compared to her 
other long-term interests, Southeast Asia 
probably appears to China as the region with 
the best prospect of large payoff for rela- 
tively small investment. And indeed this will 
be so, as long as the nations there remain 
weak, regionally divided, and dissatisfied with 
their economic progress. 

This is all being realized by the South- 
east Asian elites themselves, and if I had just 
one point to stress it would be this: for the 
first time the commitment to cooperation in 
Southeast Asia is genuine; it is more widely 
based than ever before; and it is worth our 
support. ASEAN illustrates this, for it would 
not have been created without a remarkable 
investment of time and effort by two of the 
most hard-headed leaders in Southeast Asia: 
Adam Malik, Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, 
and Thanat Khoman, his counterpart in 
Thailand. 

I have had conversations with both— 
Thanat Khoman since 1962. He has a clarity 
and consistency of vision for Thailand, and 
for Southeast Asia, that is remarkable. It is 
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because Thanat Khoman and Adam Malik 
so firmly believe that a more cohesive South- 
east Asia is essential to general Asian sta- 
bility, that they both worked so hard to 
create ASEAN. Because of that commitment 
ASEAN may be the format with which the 
United States must come to grips—but be- 
fore reaching that judgment let me conclude 
by considering some alternatives open to the 
United States. 


III. THE APPROPRIATE COURSE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


I put into three categories the many 
groups devoted to Asian regional cooperation. 
The first is broadest in scope; ECAFE and 
many of its related projects belong here, as 
does ASPAC. These are the sounding-boards 
for the well-intentioned appeals for co- 
operation.” But because their membership is 
so wide, and refiects so many styles and 
interests, I believe little can be expected from 
most of these high-level efforts. 

The second category consists of the “func- 
tional” efforts: the Mekong Committee, 
SEAMES, and the Ministerial Conference on 
Transport are examples. This category re- 
fiects the sophisticate’s approach to the sub- 
ject. It says that beacuse broad efforts like 
ECAPE and smaller ones like Maphilindo 
have had little significance, let us try co- 
operation through the functional and tech- 
nical “experts” in non-controversial fields. 
This approach aims to steer relatively clear 
of Foreign Ministers, Prime Ministers, and 
their attendant “political” problems. This 
may be the approach now favored by our 
government, for I note that we have granted 
funds to such groups as SEAMES and the 
Asian Productivity Organization. 

The third approach is mixed: I call it 
“pragmatic-political.” ASEAN reflects this 
approach. It is not tied to any functional 
Ministry or any one purpose, but it does have 
the support of those in each government who 
are charged with the nation’s foreign policy 
and political leadership. Behind this approach 
(this was true for ASA as well), is the frank 
recognition that security is the ultimate 
rationale for regional cooperation. Implicitly 
this approach recognizes that defense co- 
operation might grow from successful, ear- 
lier cooperation on less sensitive subjects. 

At the beginning this approach may 
achieve fewer concrete things than the 
“functional” model. This is largely because 
the agreements it reaches will be regarded as 
having larger implications, with more na- 
tional face“ and prestige on the line than 
the strictly functional group. But it is pre- 
cisely for that reason that the mixed ap- 
proach will be more durable. 

My proposition goes right back to the 
phrase, “indigenous interest.” ASEAN is the 
product of purely local initiative; its five 
governments will ‘work for their projects 
whether or not the United States or the 
Asian Development Bank helps. ASA created 
@ joint fund; ASEAN probably will do the 
same, providing an initial pool of $5 million. 
SEAMES in contrast has come close to found- 
ering when AID funds were not forthcoming. 
I have heard one Ambassador state frankly 
that SEAMES is apparently something Wash- 
ington likes; if they will provide the money 
then his government is “willing to go along.” 

That is not the spirit I found in ASA nor 
in ASEAN; instead ASEAN reflects what the 
member governments themselves want to do. 
For that reason we should consider a “match- 
ang grant” arrangement—perhaps through 
our Asian Bank contribution—with ASEAN. 
That would ensure that US assistance goes 
only to projects for which the local govern- 
ments are willing to spend their own money, 
in at least equal proportions. I know of no 
better standard by which to judge commit- 
ments. 

Finally, ASEAN deserves our attention be- 
cause some members—Indonesia especially— 
are already considering joint defense arrange- 
ments for the region. That is a strain of 
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thinking we should endorse, for it could lead 
to security cooperation against low-level con- 
flict. That, along with economic cooperation, 
is a step in the direction of multipolarity, or 
balance of power. Moreover, since I do not 
believe we will be anxious in the wake of the 
Viet-Nam war to undertake new guerrilla 
conflicts in Southeast Asia, anything we can 
do to reinforce local interest in defense co- 
operation is in our immediate interest as 
well. For Southeast Asian peoples must be 
encouraged to rely less on American guaran- 
tees and more on their own resources. Amer- 
ican assistance will still of course be re- 
quired, but the United States has long since 
shown that it will sacrifice much American 
blood for the security of Asian peoples. We 
need no longer be apologetic in suggesting 
that Asian manpower be the primary means 
of providing for Asian security. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OCEANOLOGY 
REPORT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this week, 
President Johnson has released a com- 
prehensive, important, and workmanlike 
report on marine science affairs in this 
Nation. Its 228 pages present in a clear 
and forceful fashion his status report on 
all the ocean-related matters before our 
Nation today. The total list of items 
treated is compendious, but then this 
country’s concern with the ocean is of 
necessity a broad one. It includes such 
key questions as military security, world- 
wide transportation, the impact of the 
ocean environment on weather, food 
from the sea, mineral resources and rec- 
reation. To cope with all this, the United 
States must develop ocean technology in 
great profusion. The President’s report 
indicates he intends to continue our 
leadership in this field which can rightly 
be called America’s last frontier on 
earth, 

I particularly applaud the enumera- 
tion of our national goals in marine 
sciences and the efforts required to meet 
these goals. I sense from the report that 
the United States is finally beginning to 
give meaningful coordination to its mul- 
tifarious activities in marine science. 

In his submission of this report to the 
President, the Chairman of the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development, Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, is.richly fulfilling 
his role as the Nation’s No. 1 oceanologist, 
as never before. Despite the countless, 
conflicting commitments which beset 
him, the Vice President has mastered the 
complex area of his responsibility in the 
oceanology sector of this country. He 
speaks brilliantly and without notes on 
many details relating to the sea and 
should be congratulated by all Ameri- 
cans for his great contribution toward 
development of our marine resources. 

The National Council’s executive sec- 
retary, Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., should also 
be congratulated for his contribution to 
the Vice President's report as chairman. 

President Johnson deserves special 
praise for setting priorities for govern- 
mental effort in the coming year. I am 
happy that he put at the top of his list 
for increased funding the sea-grant and 
other university programs. The Pell-Rog- 
ers Sea-Grant College Act, which I had 
the honor of authoring and shepherding 
through Congress, is becoming imple- 
mented at last. Unfortunately, the fund- 
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ing to date has been minimal—only $4 
million for the last 2 years in contrast 
to the $20 million authorized by Con- 
gress. I urge that he request larger fund- 
ing for the sea-grant college program 
since this is the most promising area of 
Government spending in terms of poten- 
tial return on the investment of the tax- 
payer’s dollar. 

The President’s report also reveals evi- 
dence of the statesmanlike course he is 
setting for relations with other nations 
on the subject of the seas. He continues 
the tone he set in July 1966, when he 
said: 

Under no circumstances, we believe, must 
we ever allow the prospects of rich harvest 
and mineral wealth to create a new form of 
colonial competition among the maritime 
nations. We must be careful to avoid a race 
to grab and hold the lands under the high 
seas. We must ensure that the deep seas 
and the ocean bottoms are, and remain, the 
legacy of all human beings. 


In a friendly spirit to all mankind, he 
lays out a sound international policy re- 
garding the use of the world ocean and 
its riches. Continuing also in the tradi- 
tion of the International Geophysical 
Year, which proved so successful, the 
President calls for intensive, cooperative 
exploration of the oceans. One unique 
idea is the concept of “ocean acres,” or 
limiting certain ocean areas for intensive 
research over a period of time. 

Finally, I am delighted to see reflec- 
tions of my own concern over the threat 
of anarchy in ocean space—the seas be- 
yond the national limits where a legal 
vacuum exists at persent. I heartily en- 
dorse the President's call for multilat- 
eral development of legal arrangements 
to prevent conflicts.” 

In conclusion, for the overall excel- 
lence of his messages on the seas, I 
applaud President Johnson. 


RELUCTANT PRESIDENT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, the Tucson Daily Citizen pub- 
lished a most perceptive written portrait 
entitled “Of the Reluctant President and 
the Strike That Won’t Go Away.” 

The article, written by Tony Tselentis, 
puts into perspective the many factors 
that weigh in the White House’s handling 
of the copper strike that completes its 
eighth month today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OF THE RELUCTANT PRESIDENT AND THE STRIKE 
THAT Won’r Go Away 
(By Tony Tselentis) 

This was the week that so-called “around- 
the-clock” talks aimed at settling the copper 
strike began at the White House. 

And it was about time: 

The eight-month-old strike has damaged 
the economy of Arizona and other western 
states, not to mention the ruin it has meant 
for individual miners and small merchants 
who depend on their trade. 

It was announced Thursday that the loss 
to the nation in metals production is about 
$1 billion to date. This includes $263 million 
worth of gold, silver and other copper 
byproducts. 

Why did it take Washington so long to 
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get into the act in a serious way? And why 
is the act, even now, no more than a sup- 
plication to the companies and unions in- 
volved to come to terms? 

President Johnson has acknowledged that 
the strike is weakening the U.S. dollar in 
foreign trade, threatening prosperity at home 
and leading toward a pinch in vital supplies 
for the armed forces in Vietnam. 

Yet his actions—and let’s admit it, it has 
been evident almost from the beginning that 
government force was going to be needed to 
budge either side from its rigid stance—have 
been alarmingly shy. 

The President's reluctance to act is some- 
what understandable in the political con- 
text. Even so, he drew the threat from the 
chief union negotiator, Joseph P. Molony of 
the Steelworkers, that if he didn’t help the 
unions, he would lose labor support. 

Molony told 600 striking copper workers 
in Baltimore that if “our friends in Wash- 
ington” are neutral in the strike “then L'II 
be neutral in November.” 

It probably was no coincidence that the 
next day after Molony spoke, the President 
ordered the White House talks that began 
this week. 

Yet one big unanswered question is: How 
much weight of the rank and file does Molony 
carry? 

Because if President Johnson has been 
counting the votes of the more than 50,000 
men on strike, he may be in for quite a sur- 
prise. For these men and their familes have 
been made a pawn. 

The issue at the heart of the strike dead- 
lock is company-wide bargaining, not the 
amount of wages to be paid during the next 
three years. 

The administration got its hands singed 
early this week on the company-wide bar- 
gaining issue. An Associated Press story on 
Tuesday morning reported that the President 
had urged union leaders to put aside at least 
temporarily their demands for company-wide 
bargaining and concentrate on the economic 
issues, 

Before noon White House Press Secretary 
George Christian had rushed forth with a 
statement that it was “just not so” that the 
President had urged concentration on the 
economic issues. 

The talks now going on at the White House 
between the big four producers—Kennecott, 
Anaconda, Phelps Dodge and American 
d the coalition of 26 
unions headed by the United Steelworkers of 
American will not be fruitful unless there is 
some vigorous arm by the host. 

One Washington reporter attributes the 
poisonous mood in the nation’s capital to 
President Johnson’s habit of personalizing 
all problems, “seeing everything in terms of 
personal advantage or disadvantage.” The 
writer referred specifically to the handling 
of the urban crisis and the Vietnam War; he 
might just as logically have referred to the 
handling of the copper strike. 

President Johnson’s conduct so far may 
possibly have been good politics. He would 
have liked to keep his hands clean in this 
election year. 

Chances are that, not only will he have to 
dirty them, but with a great deal more re- 
sultant bitterness than if he had acted 
earlier as the situation demanded. 


A CLOSE VOTE ON THE GOLD COVER 
BILL 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in today’s Washington Evening 
Star, President Johnson is quoted as hay- 
ing stated that I “changed” my vote in 
voting for the removal of the gold cover 
requirement yesterday. It is true that I 
voted to remove the gold cover, but the 
President was either misquoted or la- 
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bored under a misunderstanding in stat- 
ing that I “changed” my vote. I did not 
change my vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article to which I have referred in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 15, 1968] 


L, B. J. Not DOWNCAST AT PARTY FOR EGAL 


President Johnson did not appear down- 
cast or depressed last night at his dinner for 
the Prime Minister of Somalia. 

He looked tired—like a man who has had 
everything, the whole book, thrown at him 
this week. But he was smiling and definitely 
cheered by the passage of the administration 
gold bill that removes the 25 percent gold 
cover requirement for U.S. currency and will 
help check the stampede of gold buying in 
Europe. 

He lavished praise on Sen. Claiborne Pell 
of Rhode Island, one of the dove members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the only senator present last evening, 
for casting one of the two deciding votes that 
saved the bill. 

“The vote was 39 to 37, and Sen, Pell cast 
the deciding vote, along with Bob Byrd who 
changed his vote,” said Johnson, who put 
his arm around Nuala Pell and smilingly gave 
her some of the credit. She didn’t even know 
about it, she said. 

This conversation took place in the Red 
Room right after the dinner had ended with 
the two toasts of Johnson and his honor 
guest, Mohamed Ibrahim Egal. The President 
paid great tribute to the forward thinking 
leader of the democratic African country. In 
so doing he quoted an “old Muslim saying”: 

“There are four things which can never be 
retrieved—the spoken word, the sped arrow, 
time past and the neglected opportunity. Mr, 
Prime Minister, you have lost no time, and 
neglected no opportunity, in the search for 
true progress for your people.” 

In his reply, Egal spoke of the great power 
of America and said: “Having seen you, Mr. 
President, I am going back with a more 
comfortable feeling that that power is in the 
Tight hands.” i 

He said that they were trying to bring 
peace to all their people in Somalia, Kenya 
and Ethiopia. “It is not the objective of 
Africa to fight each other.” 

Johnson got another boost from the enter- 
tainer who sang after dinner. Singer Anita 
Bryant, before giving her stirring finale, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” to the strong 
accompaniment of the Marine Band, spoke 
of her visits to Vietnam where she has enter- 
tained the troops. 

During the last three years she had been 
particularly aware, she said, of “how dedi- 
cated” our men there were and “how self- 
assured.” “It overwhelmed me, and I came 
back a better American.” 

“From talking to those men I came to the 
conclusion that they understand a lot better 
than many of the folks at home,” said the 
beauteous young woman whom Mrs. John- 
son introduced as someone they had known 
on radio and television who became a per- 
sonal friend. 

Secretary of State and Mrs. Rusk were at 
the dinner, and he was congratulated on 
his brilliant performance before the Foreign 
Relations Committee this week. 

Rep. Sam Gibbons of Florida said the com- 
mittee had called the public hearings to 
make themselevs look good but that Rusk 
ended up looking better than they did. 

“He’s the only one who made sense,” said 
Gibbons. “The rest of them are against 
the war but they had no alternative.” 

National Democratic Chairman John 
Bailey, when asked what he thought of the 
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week's political developments, took, df course, 
the optimistic view. . 

“President Johnson will be nominated and 
elected,” he said. 

Wasn't he a little depressed and worried 
by the new developments? 

“I am not depressed, but I always worry,” 
he said. 

He spoke enviously of all the college man- 
power Sen. McCarthy has for door to door 
canvassing. 

George Woods, president of the World 
Bank, and Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, director. 
of the International Monetary Fund, were 
there, Woods looking already gayer as the 
time nears for Bob McNamara to take over 
his job. 

Kitty Carlisle, looking very handsome in a 
new hairdo and high-necked, long-sleeved 
gown, was about to have a sit-down chat in 
the Green Room with her old friend, George. 

Mrs. Woods, who has been on the West 
Coast this week, will get back in time for 
Jane Langley’s dinner party tonight. 

Ambassador-designate to Italy and Mrs, 
Gardner Ackley said they would be en route 
to Italy a week from last night, if confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Robert Massie, author of the new hit best- 
seller, “Nicholas and Alexander,” was there 
with his wife. They met Mrs. Johnson at a 
recent party in New York. 

The First Lady, looking very well in a white 
beaded dress and long-sleeved jacket—she 
needed the jacket in the chilled East Room, 
heard an explanation of the Pinter play, “The 
Homecoming,” from its star, Carolyn Jones. 

Mrs. Johnson said that at first she was dis- 
gusted by the characters portrayed on the 
stage. Then the whole thing became so ex- 
treme she began to laugh. 

The President gave the newswomen his 
regular biweekly report on his grandson. Luci 
had taken Lyn to a store in Austin, and the 
saleswomen asked if he could walk. Lyn pro- 
ceeded to walk 35 steps and when Luci 
clapped at his performance, he clapped, too, 
said the pleased grandfather. 

Prime Minister Egal and his „ small 
and slender wife said goodnight about 11 
o'clock, and the President retired to the 
second floor immediately afterward. 

His greeting of the Egals at 8:05 proved he 
was a quick-change artist. He had left the 
State Department farewell party for Sandy 
Trowbridge at 10 minutes to 8 and he was 
then in business suit, 


TO RENEW A NATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last week 
President Johnson sent to the Congress 
a vital message appropriately entitled 
“To Renew a Nation.” It concerns the 
very survival of this Nation, its people, 
and its resources. In the best tradition 
of America’s first conservationist, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, President Johnson has 
called attention to the shocking facts of 
the poisoned and cluttered air, water, and 
land which are fast becoming a threat 
to our existence rather than support for 
it. Soot, smoke, and noxious gases, which 
are the byproducts of our industrial 
might, choke the air we breathe. Effluvia 
from myriad sources foul our lakes, riv- 
ers, estuaries, and the coastal seas to 
the point where fish are disappearing, 
vacation areas are spoiled, and pure 
drinking water requires more and more 
effort to produce. Air and water are the 
two most immediate and frightening 
problems of man’s environment. 

There are many more excessive noise. 
from aircraft, construction, and ground 
traffic; soil ravaged by unenlightened 
surface-mining methods; danger to wild- 
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life and fish caused by ever more efficient 
agricultural and land management tech- 
niques; the growing nightmare of the 
discard of solid wastes—such as garbage 
and rubbish, old cars and refrigerators, 
slaughterhouse. refuse—the disappear- 
ance of country land before the contin- 
uing expansion of villages, towns, and 
cities are problems that would tax Solo- 
mon’s ingenuity. 

President Johnson cites forthrightly 
the anatomy of the present, rapid dis- 
integration of our sustaining environ- 
ment. He suggests energetic, sensible 
steps to achieve control before it is too 
late. 

I applaud his effective approach to the 
timely subject of conservation and urge 
my colleagues to support the President’s 
program. 

In closing, I am glad to note that this 
message mentions the importance of the 
sea-grant college program in America’s 
move toward proper use of its marine re- 
sources. Still, I regret that the Presi- 
dent's endorsement of this program, 
which I authored in the Congress, is not 
backed up by a more vigorous support. 
My own understanding is that mean- 
ingful continuation of this program 
would require a minimum of $10 mil- 
lion for the coming fiscal year. 

Yet, of a $20 million authorization to 
launch the program during its first 2 
years, the administration asked only $4 
million; and after his eloquent words in 
his conservation message, the President 
calls for only $6 million. 

This program is designed to train peo- 
ple and develop technology to speed 
America’s ability to tap the riches of 
the sea. Therefore, it holds promise of 
financial and material return on the Gov- 
ernment’s investments. It merits more 
support that the President is requesting 
if it is to achieve its potential benefit to 
the Nation. 


THE WASHINGTON POST IS IN 
ERROR 


Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, on March 
9, 1968, the Washington Post published 
an article on page A-7 dealing with the 
consideration by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of legislation 
to broaden the enforcement powers of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission—EEOC. 

This unsigned article is substantially 
in error. It presents a false representa- 
tion of many of the facts surrounding 
this issue, and it makes serious and 
fallacious charges against me which 
should be set straight. I shall point out 
these errors and shall call the Senate’s 
attention to a possible violation of the 
rules of one of its committees, and hope 
to set the record straight. But it would 
not be necessary to take the Senate’s 
time, or the space in the official Recorp, 
to do this if the Post were willing to cor- 
rect its own mistakes. 

Although the Washington Post publicly 
prides itself on accuracy, responsibility, 
and objectivity, I offer this first-hand 
report of the series of events following 
publication of this story: 

On Monday morning March 11 after 
the story appeared on Saturday, my of- 
fice contacted the editorial offices of the 
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Post and asked to talk with the person 
responsible for the Letters to the 
Editor” column. After some conversa- 
tion, it was developed that he does not 
come in on Mondays; and besides, that 
portion of the editorial page had al- 
ready been made up. My staff pointed 
out that there must be some way to have 
a correction touching a Saturday story 
made before the following Wednesday, 
and was finally advised by a secretary 
to send the letter over, and the news- 
paper would see what could be done 
with it. 

My letter, which I shall ask to have 
printed in the Record, was hand-de- 
livered by a member of my staff on Mon- 
day afternoon. It still has not appeared 
in the pages of the Post. Subsequent 
telephone calls received assurances that 
the letter would be printed, but it has 
not been. The Post’s editorial repre- 
sentative said my letter made some al- 
legations and that he wanted time to 
“check into the facts of the matter“ be- 
fore he printed it. That is an admirable 
procedure, and I commend him for 
checking the facts of a news story before 
it is printed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Record, and my further 
remarks to follow it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hirine BILL BOTTLED Up 6 MONTHS 

Senate conservatives are seeking to emas- 
culate a bill that would put teeth in the 
Administration’s program to eliminate dis- 
criminatory hiring practices by Government 
contractors. 

A source close to the Senate Labor and 
Education Committee said “a sort of a roll- 
ing filibuster” has bottled up the bill in 
Committee for the past six months, 

Meanwhile, a series of amendments by Sen. 
Paul J. Fannin (R-Ariz.) would “gut enforce- 
ment” of the proposed measure, he said. 

Although the amendments have met with 
little success thus far, the informant ex- 
plained, they are “quite sophisticated.” 

“They are offered slowly and with lengthy 
speeches and the intent is apparently to be- 
guile other Committee members into accept- 
ing the amendments as innocuous,” he said. 

The bill would empower the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission to issue 
orders requiring companies and unions in- 
volved in government contracts to “cease and 
desist” from discriminatory employment 
practices, It would give the Commission en- 
forcement powers similar to those exercised 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
against unfair labor practices. 

The Commission’s operation is presently 
limited to persuasion and conciliation al- 
though it can recommend certain cases to the 
Justice Department for prosecution, 

Typical of the Fannin amendments was 
one, beaten 11 to 3, which would have taken 
from the Commission the power to decide 
what constitutes discriminatory hiring and 
give it to the courts, 

Fannin’s proposals are supported down the 
line in Committee by Chairman Lister Hill 
(D-Ala.) and Sen. George Murphy (R-Calif.), 
the source said. Part of the time Senators 
Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo.), Winston L. 
Prouty (R-Vt.) and Robert P. Griffin (R- 
Mich.) vote with them, he added. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the first 
sentence contains a mistake. 

Describing the pending legislation as 
applying to Government contractors is 
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in error. The legislation (S. 1308) will 
apply to every business affecting com- 
merce hiring 25 persons or more. This is 
a substantial error of fact. 

The second sentence contains a mis- 
take and a questionable interpretation. 
The committee to which this story appar- 
ently refers is the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. There is no Labor 
and Education Committee. A small but 
perhaps indicative mistake. Also my 
“rolling filibuster,” as it is colorfully de- 
scribed, is simply an attempt to modify 
the legislation into an instrument that 
is within the bounds of the Constitution 
and consistent with the powers granted 
other agencies of this type. Even some of 
the bill’s supporters have privately ad- 
mitted that the legislation is poorly 
drawn but they must go along because 
of administration pressure. Of course, 
I recognize that it is within the realm 
of a responsible reporter to place certain 
interpretations on the facts as he sees 
them. These are commonly called edi- 
torials rather than presented as news re- 
ports. 

Further down in the story, one of my 
amendments is described erroneously as 
removing “from the Commission the 
power to decide what constitutes dis- 
criminatory hiring and give it to the 
courts.” This is not correct. 

The man who was eavesdropping on 
the executive session of the committee, 
and reports a vote and other matters 
taken in executive session, evidently is 
trying to describe my amendment which 
would have preserved the Commission’s 
authority but would have given the 
courts the power to fashion the remedy; 
a perfectly fair approach to the problem 
it seems to me and hardly to be char- 
acterized as trying to “gut” the bill. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate 
should note the willingness of the Wash- 
ington Post to print what amounts to 
confidential information developed with- 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare while at the same time dis- 
playing a great reluctance to correct its 
own news columns. 

Perhaps some of the reluctance can be 
understood because of one of the para- 
graphs in my letter, in which I state: 

If the EEOC should apply the same stand- 
ards to the writing and editorial staff of the 
Washington Post that they recently did to 
the New York Times I believe you would be 
found falling far short of achieving a satis- 
factory mark in racial balance, Recent EEOC 
hearings in New York found the Times al- 
though attempting to practice what we 
preach woefully lacking in its attempt to hire 
reporters and writers from nonwhite minor- 
ity groups when compared with the racial 
makeup of the community. 


Mr. President, in making this state- 
ment, I was only utilizing information 
from the Post’s own news pages of Mon- 
day, January 22, 1968, page A-6, which 
developed that although New York has a 
Negro and Puerto Rican population per- 
centage of 28 percent, the Times has 
“three Negro reporters out of a staff of 
200, no Puerto Rican reporters or officials 
whatsoever, and one Negro out of 220 
employees at the managerial level.” Does 
the Post better that record with respect 
to the racial makeup of Washington? 

I happen to think that this approach 
to employment practice is wrong, and I 
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say so in my letter. In fact, it is specifi- 
cally forbidden in the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act creating the EEOC. Still EEOC offi- 
cials consistently cite this kind of in- 
formation if we are to believe the news 
pages of the Washington Post. 

I know that little is to be gained when 
an elected official undertakes to argue 
with a newspaper, and this is all that I 
intend to say about this matter. I just 
want to set the record straight. 

My argument is not so much with the 
Post and its editorial viewpoint. The 
Post is simply the victim of a great deal 
of softheaded thinking abroad in the 
land today, Its main crime is in auto- 
matically disseminating this attitude 
without examining the inconsistency of 
its own position. 

My main disagreement is with those 
who think that we can pass laws to make 
men instantly prosperous or virtuous or 
fairminded. The equal employment 
problem is one that demands voluntary 
cooperation and mutual effort. Those 
who set one side against the other in a 
legal battle do a distinct disservice. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to the editor of the Washington Post 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 11, 1968. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On Saturday last (March 9, page 
A-T), you carried an unsigned story con- 
cerning proposed legislation to broaden the 
scope and powers of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 

The story is substantially in error and 
quite false in the impression it presents. For 
example, in the first paragraph the bill is 
described as eliminating “discriminatory hir- 
ing practices by Government contractors.” 
This legislation as it stands now will apply to 
every business hiring 25 people or more, not 
just Government contractors. Further, in the 
story you describe one of my “typical amend- 
ments” as one which would take “from the 
Commission the power to decide what con- 
stitutes discriminatory hiring practices and 
give it to the courts.” This is not correct. 
The amendment would have preserved the 
Commission’s authority but would have given 
the courts the power to fashion the remedy. 

May I say that I would have been glad to 
correct these errors if your “source” had 
checked with me but apparently you did 
not feel that was necessary. I would not, 
however, have revealed the information con- 
tained in the story that was developed in 
executive session of the Committee. Execu- 
tive sessions are for the purpose of working 
out the details of pending legislation, are 
conducted on a rather informal basis and 
are supposed to allow committee members 
a free opportunity to discuss the “pros” and 
“cons” of legislation without being misunder- 
stood, Your news source has violated those 
ground rules. 

I will be happy to discuss this legisla- 
tion at length with you or your writers 
because I think it has broad implications 
for every man and woman who expects to 
hold a job as well as for every employer and 
union. As an example: If the EEOC should 
apply the same standards to the writing and 
editorial staff of the Washington Post that 
they recently did to the New York Times, I 
believe you would be found falling far short 
of achieving a satisfactory mark in racial 
balance. Recent EEOC hearings in New York 
found the Times, although attempting to 
“practice what we preach” woefully lacking 
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in its attempt to hire reporters and writers 
from non-white minority groups when com- 
pared with the racial makeup of the com- 
munity. 

If the EEOC gets the “cease and desist” 
power it wants, it is conceiveable that it 
could order you to take “affirmative action” 
calculated to achieve a better racial balance 
of your writing and editorial staff. This could 
include specified changes in your hiring, pro- 
motional and seniority systems throughout 
your organization. I happen to believe that a 
newspaper editor has the right, indeed the 
obligation, to impose standards other than 
race on the composition of his staff. That is 
what I am striving for. I welcome your 
support. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. Fannin, U.S. Senator. 


REFINEMENT OF INCOME LIMITA- 
TIONS CONTAINED IN H.R. 12555 
WILL PREVENT HARDSHIP ON 
VETERANS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senate Finance Committee 
on its work on H.R. 12555, the bill we 
passed on Monday, March 11, to improve 
income limitations on non-service-con- 
nected veterans’ pensions. This is wise 
and humane legislation, and I am pleased 
that it has passed both Houses and has 
gone to the President for his signature. 

My interest in this measure stems not 
only from my representation of West 
Virginia veterans and their survivors who 
would have suffered hardship if this 
legislation had not been passed, but also 
from my service as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Retire- 
ment Incomes of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging. Approximately 1 
year ago, our subcommittee held a series 
of hearings on the subject, “Reduction 
of Retirement Benefits Due to Social 
Security Increases.” There was much 
testimony during these hearings on the 
severe reductions in veterans’ non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions and related bene- 
fits which resulted in 1965 when the 
social security benefits enacted that year 
forced many of them over income limits. 
We were keenly conscious of the danger 
that the social security increases of 1967 
would have the same effect if protective 
legislation is not enacted. 

In our report on this subject, we rec- 
ommended as the best long-range solu- 
tion of this problem that there be a re- 
finement of income limits, which is the 
approach of the bill we passed on Mon- 
day, H.R. 12555. This measure substitutes 
18 income limits to measure a veteran’s 
pension need for the three income limits 
in the present law. This means that each 
time an income limit is exceeded there 
will be a much smaller loss of his pen- 
sion than before passage of the bill. Thus, 
a social security increase which forces a 
veteran over income limits will result 
in a much smaller pension loss than be- 
fore. There will be very few cases where 
the veteran will suffer a greater pension 
loss than the amount of his social securi- 
ty increase, and such net losses will be 
negligible. I would have preferred that 
even those few cases be prevented also, 
and we cannot demand perfection. I rec- 
ognize this as perhaps the best legisla- 
tion we can hope for under the circum- 
stances. 

The dominant reason for the legisla- 
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tion is the need to prevent hardship on 
veterans and their survivors resulting 
from the recently enacted social security 
increase. But there will also be another 
significant improvement resulting from 
the bill’s enactment. Present law penal- 
izes a veteran or the survivor of a veteran 
who attempts by his or her own efforts to 
improve his or her nonpension income 
and eventually to work his or her way to 
the point where he or she no longer 
needs a pension and no longer qualifies 
for one. Such a veteran or survivor can 
effect a slight improvement in nonpen- 
sion income only to find that it forces 
him or her into a new income bracket, 
resulting in a pension loss greater than 
the improvement in nonpension income 
which has resulted from his or her efforts. 
This penalizes and discourages self-help 
efforts and rewards and encourages 
apathy and helplessness. If the Presi- 
dent signs H.R. 12555 into law, its refined 
income limits will reverse this trend and 
will stimulate self-help efforts of those 
who receive pension benefits and depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am 
gratified that this meritorious legisla- 
tion has passed both Houses and the 
5 I trust, will soon sign it into 
aw. 


H.R. 12555 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to express my 
satisfaction as chairman of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging that both 
Houses have now passed H.R. 12555 and 
sent it to the President for his signature. 
Senators on the Special Committee on 
Aging have been aware of the possibility 
that recently enacted social security in- 
creases could result in reductions in over- 
all retirement incomes of some veterans 
and their survivors if Congress had not 
acted promptly to forestall that unfor- 
tunate result. Under the able leadership 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], our Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Retirement Incomes last 
year thoroughly studied this problem and 
formally recommended the approach 
represented by the bill we have just 
passed, H.R. 12555. Our favorable action 
on this bill will prevent unfortunate con- 
sequences for many elderly Americans 
which I am certain no one in Congress 
intended when we approved the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. 


INTERVIEW ON THE “TODAY” SHOW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor a transcript of an interview 
of Senators MONDALE and BYRD of West 
8 on the Today“ show, March 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATORS BYRD AND MONDALE INTERVIEWED ON 
THE “Topay” SHow, Marcu 5, 1968 

Hucu Downs. The Senate is moving into 
the final phase of considering new civil rights 
legislation. And yesterday, after six and a half 
weeks of debate, the Senate did what it’s 
done before only twice on civil rights issues, 
voted to limit debate. And now a final vote 
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may come up later this week, or early next 
week. 

Perhaps, the most controversial of the new 
proposals is the ban on discrimination in the 
sale or rental of housing. 

And this morning we have as our guests 
two Democratic senators much involved in 
this issue, and holding different viewpoints 
on it. 

Walter Mondale of Minnesota, and Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia are in our Washington 
studio now with NBC News Correspondent 
Herb Kaplow. Gentlemen. 

Mr, Kartow. Good morning, Hugh. 

Senator Mondale was one of the main 
forces behind what is called the fair housing 
proposal, the open housing proposal, which 
you just mentioned a moment or so ago in 
a broader sense. 

Senator Mondale, how can the Federal Goy- 
ernment tell people whom to sell to? 

Senator Monpate. It doesn't do that, and 
this is one of the big misunderstandings sur- 
rounding fair housing. The truth of it is that 
fair housing permits an owner to do virtually 
everything with his property he could do 
before. He can insist on the best price. He can 
sell it to his best friend. He can give it to 
his wife. He can decide any—in any personal 
way he wants to how he sells the house, or 
how he doesn’t sell it, There’s only one thing 
he can't do, if he sells through a broker, and 
that is to refuse solely on the ground that— 
that the buyer to whom he would otherwise 
sell is a Negro. And we— that's all it involves. 

Mr, KarLOow. Well, what legal basis is there 
for the government to say a man cannot 
choose not to sell to a Negro? 

Senator Monpats. Well, there is plenty of 
legal ground, the 14th Amendment, the com- 
merce clause, There are some 24 states now 
that have fair housing laws, including my 
own state. Over 80 municipalities —— 

Mr. Kapitow. Are they all based on the 
commerce clause, more or less? 

Senator MONDALE. It depends on the en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Kartow, Then can't the commerce 
clause be extended to almost anything? 

Senator MONDALE. That is correct. And this 
is true of the 14th Amendment. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States, a distin- 
guished panel of deans of law schools, and 
legal scholars throughout the country are 
almost unanimous .that the legal reach of 
this—this bill is fully Constitutional and 
fully legal. 

Mr. Kaprow. Well, I know that Senator 
Byrd here takes a strongly different view. 

Senator Byrp. Yes, I think that under the 
14th Amendment, a state cannot deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. But an individual is not 
barred from discrimination, The Constitution 
doesn't bar the individual from discriminat- 


ing. 

I believe that this is better denominated 
a forced housing law. I’m for fair housing. 
That’s what we have now—— 

Mr. Kartow. What do you mean—— 

Senator Brrp. But fair housing is a two 
way street, But this is called a fair housing 
bill. I maintain that that’s the sugar coating 
on a forced housing bill, because the element 
of government compulsion enters the picture. 

Mr. Karrow. What do you mean we have 
& fair housing bill now? 

Senator Byrp. I didn't mean to say we had 
a fair housing bill. I meant to say that we 
have fair housing now. 

Mr, Karow. You mean a man may choose 
not to sell to a Negro, and that’s considered 
fair? 

Senator BYRD. I think it is, because he owns 
the property. I think that property, rights 
constitute a basic human right, and this is a 
right that existed long before the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was ever written, 
long before the Magna Carta was written. 

Mr. KarLow. I think you're coming up 
right—right to the crucial point here. You 
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talk about property rights and then you talk 
about equal rights, I suppose. How do you 
reconcile these two? 

Senator Brrb. Well, I think a man has the 
right, of course, to buy wherever he wishes, 
He has that right now. We don’t have to legis- 
late to give him that right. 

Mr, Kapow. But supposing they won't sell 
to him because he’s Negro? 

Senator BYRD. But the individual who owns 
the property also has a right to refuse to sell, 
or to lease, or to rent, if he so wishes. 

Mr, Karrow. Well, how do you resolve that, 
if a man has—can’t buy because he’s a Negro? 

Senator Brrp. Well, he can buy somewhere 
else. I want him to have decent housing. But 
he doesn't have to take away the rights of 
the individual who already owns the property, 
in order to have decent housing. 

I maintain he has no legal right, he has 
no Constitutional right, he has no natural 
right, no natural claim, no legal claim upon 
that property. The individual who owns the 
property has the legal claim upon it. 

And if the so-called fair housing bill is 
passed, this gives the prospective buyer rights 
that are superior to those of the individual 
who has a legal claim upon the property. And 
I think this is forced housing. I don’t think 
this is fair housing at all, 

Senator MONDALE. Of course, I think the 
only forced housing there is in the United 
States today are the growing patterns of 
racial discrimination in the sale and rental 
of housing, which has literally compressed 
millions of Negroes into the rotting cores of 
the central cities of our country. That’s the 
only force that I know of. 

And secondly, when my good friend Sena- 
tor Byrd describes the meaning of my amend- 
ment, and Senator Dirksen’s amendment, I 
sometimes wonder whether we're talking 
about the same thing. 

Mr. KarLow. Well, you're 

Senator MonpaLe. We're not granting any 
rights, except we're denying to a seller, who 
sells through a broker, the right to refuse 
solely on the ground of race—not to sell to 
a person who would otherwise be the buyer. 
He can insist on the highest price. He can 
decide how he wants to sell it anyway he 
wants to. He can give it away. He can do 
anything he can do now. The only one thing 
he can’t do when he uses a broker is refuse 
solely on the grounds of race—and even 
there the complainant has the burden of 

roof, 
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And this is—this kind of restriction on 
property is as old as property law. It’s not— 
not anything new. Since almost the begin- 
ning of common law, really, in the Bible it- 
self, it’s been recognized that property rights 
have to be adjusted toward the needed social 
purposes of a community. 

We've seen that from the beginning. We 
saw it in common law. There were all kinds 
of restrictions on conveyances. We have zon- 
ing restrictions, building codes, set back re- 
quirements, payments of special assessments. 
It’s been known for years. Things that can 
be done to property ... 

Mr. Kapow. And what is the legal basis 
for those? 

Senator MonpDALE. Well, it’s just a simple 
thing that property rights have to be ad- 
justed to the social needs of the community. 
And this is certainly true with this problem. 

The truth of it is today that we are a 
much sicker society than we will admit. As 
the riot commission pointed out, we're be- 
comin, two nations, separate and unequal. 
This is a social problem that’s as great as 
any this nation has ever faced. 

I happen to think that racial discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of housing is im- 
moral. But I also believe that unless we can 
remove this curse from American society, 
unless it’s possible for a Negro, who meets 
the rules of the game—he finds his job— 
he earns his income—he achieves in white 
society, and then is able to buy a house like 
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everybody else—unless we can remove this 
insult from American life, we're going to 
contribute to the frustration, and the rage, 
and the rightful criticism of decent Amer- 
icans who happen to be colored—that pinned 
unfairly in—into these ghettos. And I don’t 
blame them one single bit. 

Mr. KarLow. Well, we're getting aside 
from—from whatever moral question is in- 
volved. We're trying to figure out the 
legal 

Senator MONDALE. Les, but it’s that social 
policy—it’s that social need which gives us 
more than enough reason to prohibit dis- 
crimination in the rental and sale of hous- 
ing. 

There is no legal problem here. I don’t 
know of a single, responsible, legal scholar 
in this country who argues any longer that 
there's a legal problem with this civil rights 
act. 

Now, I would like to bring up one other 
point 

Mr. Karrow. I mean Senator Byrd ar- 

s — 

Senator MONDALE. That's right, but every- 
thing—they always argue that every time we 
want to pass a civil rights act. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 were always presented with the same 
argument, you can’t do it; it’s illegal. Amer- 
ica Constitutionally is impotent to solve 
racism in American society. Every time we 
disregarded their advice, and every time the 
Supreme Court upheld these things to be 
Constitutional. 

The notion that the American Government 
is powerless to remove something as out- 
rageous, and immoral, and as dangerous as 
racism in the rental and sale of housing is 
just beyond belief. 

Senator Byrp. Now, my distinguished col- 
league has talked about the Bible. Jesus, in 
the parable of the laborers in the vineyards, 
says, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I 
will with mine own?” He was talking about 
his own property. And I maintain that it’s 
lawful for the property owner to do what 
he will with his own. That’s the whole crux 
of this 

Mr. KarLow. Now, what about 

Senator Brno. Now, let me have equal time 
with Senator Mondale. 

Mr. KarLow. We're starting with the Bible. 
It may take us a while to get back here, but 
go ahead. 

Senator BYRD. Senator Mondale introduced 
that element. 

Secondly, I maintain that the very con- 
ception of property is exclusiveness, the right 
of exclusive possession, enjoyment, and dis- 
position. And whenever we take away these 
rights, we take away all that is property. And 
if you take away any of them, or if you in- 
troduce any participation in any of them, you 
take away the property by that extent. 

Now, Senator Mondale mentioned the riot 
Commission report. I read the summary of 
the riot commission’s report. It has some good 
recommendations in it. But I think it’s a good 
one sided experiment in superficiality. It 
places the blame for the race riots, the recent 
riots, on the attitudes and behavior of white 
people. And, I think, this is partially true. 
But I don't—I feel like Edmund Burke must 
have felt when he said, “I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people.” I don’t think anybody can 
indict an entire race. And as I read the sum- 
mary of the report, that’s precisely what the 
report does. It indicts the white race. 

Mr. KarLow. What would you take from 
the report as a good basis on which to start, 
or to continue trying to solve this problem? 

Senator BYRD. Well, I— 

Mr. Kapow. Obviously you wouldn't go 
for the recommendation for a national open 
housing law, because that’s what we're here 
talking of this morning. 

Senator BYRD. As I said a moment ago, I 
think every individual in the country should 
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have an opportunity to secure decent hous- 
ing. And I don’t mean by this that one has to 
live in an interracial neighborhood to have 
decent housing, 

I think if the property owner wants to sell 
to a Negro, if the property owner is white, 
that’s all right. If a Negro property owner 
wants to sell to a white man, that’s his busi- 
ness. He pays the taxes on his property. He 
pays the fire insurance on it. He paid for the 
property. He puts the new roof on it, He 
paints it every two or three years. If 
he’s a gentile and wants to sell to a Jew, or 
if he is of Jewish faith, and wishes to sell 
to a gentile, that’s his business. 

But I maintain that we have no business 
bringing the Federal Government into the 
equation, and, thereby bringing government 
compulsion into the situation. 

Mr. Karrow. Didn't you, in effect, lose 
this argument with respect to the public 
accommodation provision a couple of years 
ago? 

Senator BYRD. Yes, yes. 

And, as Senator Mondale has stated, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has from 
time to time upheld many of these—what I 
would call innovations. But here again I 
would probably differ with the Senator, when 
you start discussing the Supreme Court of 
the United States as it is—as its membership 
is presently [constituted]. 

Mr. Karrow. Senator Mondale, there are 
there’s something like 90 provisions—amend- 
ments being considered right now. You dis- 
posed of some yesterday. Well, how do you 
think this thing is realistically going to 
come out, the open housing bill? 

Senator Monpate. I think we're going to 

adopt a good fair housing bill. Two thirds 
of the Senate voted at—on such a bill yes- 
terday. We had a strong margin in favor 
of a fair housing bill on every vote we've 
had. 
I think the vast majority of the Senate, 
Democratic and Republican, realize we've 
got to remove this curse from American 
society. It must be done. And I think we're 
going to doit. 

Mr. Karrow. Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. Well, I hope that whatever 
bill is finally enacted will not contain a 
so called fair housing provision. I have said 
that I would vote for the bill, if there were 
no fair housing provisions, 

I don’t agree with people who believe that 
simply because this is an election year we 
have to have another so called civil rights 
bill. I'm for civil rights. But any bill that 
bears the title of civil rights automatically 
clothes itself with an aura of respectability 
that makes it difficult to oppose it. 

And I'm not one of those who believe 
that we have to pass this bill or any other 
bill, in order to forestall riots. I believe that 
rioters should be treated as rioters, and that 
the law should be enforced. 

Mr. Kartow. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
coming by here this morning, and we'll be 
watching what you do in a week—a couple 
of weeks ahead on this matter. 

Now back to Today in New York. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Utah be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GOLD CRISIS AND THE 
SURCHARGE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, with the big- 
gest international money crisis since the 
thirties facing the world—and with the 
United States holding the key to the sit- 
uation—this Nation cannot afford to sit 
quietly and take stock. We must act. 

There are two basic problems which 
result in the gold outflow, which in turn 
creates the present international mone- 
tary crisis. The first is the fact that in- 
flation remains uncontrolled here in the 
United States, and this undermines con- 
fidence in the stability of the dollar. The 
second is that the balance-of-payments 
situation worsens every day. 

I suggest that two remedies be applied 
immediately: First, the Congress should 
pass the 10-percent surcharge which the 
President has recommended, and which 
would help put a brake on rising costs; 
and, second, the administration should 
bring home from Western Europe as soon 
as possible four U.S. Army divisions 
permanently stationed there. This is the 
quickest way I know of to cut down U.S. 
spending overseas, and thus to reduce 
the gap in the balance of payments. 

The London financial experts, trying 
yesterday to assess what had caused the 
wild speculation on the London gold 
market, mentioned most often the fact 
that Europe was worried about uncon- 
trolled inflation in the United States, 
and the unwillingness of the Congress to 
pass the surcharge or do anything else 
to control it. . 

On November 9 of last year I made a 
speech on the Senate floor in which I 
urged my colleagues not to adjourn the 
session without making sure that, and I 
quote, “we understood what is being said 
about the economic consequences of fail- 
ure to adopt the surcharge, and that we 
had given full weight to these conse- 
quences.” 

I then reviewed in some detail the case 
the administration had made for the sur- 
charge and came to the conclusion that 
a 10-percent surcharge would take far 
less out of the pocket of the average 
American citizen than would uncon- 
trolled inflation. I said furthermore: 

Failure to adopt the surcharge will lead to 
a worsening of our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. The adverse effect on balance of pay- 
ments is a natural consequence of increased 
inflationary pressures. Excessive demand for 
goods and services drives up both costs and 
prices. The excessive growth of domestic 
markets and the higher prices attract im- 
ports, while, at the same time, rising domestic 
costs make our exports less attractive to 
foreign buyers. Supporters of the tax sur- 
charge warn that our trade balance is be- 
coming less favorable, and the confidence of 
the world’s financial community in the 
dollar can only be impaired. 


Mr. President, I am disappointed that 
the Senate Finance Committee decided 
yesterday, by a margin of only one vote, 
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not to amend the Tax Adjustment Act— 
H.R. 15414—to include the surcharge. 
This act, which continues existing excise 
tax rates on communication services and 
automobiles, and which would expedite 
payments of estimated tax by corpora- 
tions, is a natural vehicle for immediate 
action on the surcharge. If the House is 
unwilling to move on this important piece 
of legislation, the Senate must. I shall 
support an effort to amend the bill on 
the Senate floor to include the surcharge. 

Nor can we wait any longer to make a 
substantial reduction of US. forces 
permanently stationed in Europe. I sug- 
gest the return of four divisions, and 
their supporting units. By bringing them 
and their dependents home we could save 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

There is no question in my mind that 
we can afford to do this from both a mili- 
tary and security point of view. Although 
only one Army division would remain, I 
feel this force would be sufficient. Twenty 
years ago, at the time we pledged large 
contingents of American Armed Forces 
to Europe, including air and naval units, 
our NATO partners were not in a condi- 
tion, either militarily or economically, 
to maintain forces large enough to resist 
aggression if it came. 

However, the situation has greatly 
changed. Our European allies are in a 
sound financial condition, and can well 
afford to assume a larger burden of the 
financing and staffing of forces to police 
the peace. They have never, and they 
are not now, bearing their fair and 
equitable share of the cost in either men 
or money. 

All realists know, also, that the’ polit- 
ical climate has changed in Europe in 
the past 20 years. Relations between 
Eastern and Western Europe have 
greatly improved. Tensions have les- 
sened. There is an increasing two-way 
flow of trade, an increasing cultural and 
scientific exchange, an increasing num- 
ber of Western Europeans visiting the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, and 
of those citizens coming west. The threat 
of communism to the world is still there, 
but it is not as militant or menacing. 

Also, it is very clear that with the 
changing technology of modern warfare, 
large contingents of foot soldiers are no 
longer as necessary as they once were. 
Modern conventional wars are waged by 
air, with bombers often based some dis- 
tance from. their targets. By removing 
troops on the spot in Europe we would 
not jeopardize our ability to meet our 
commitments to NATO, or jeopardize in 
any way our own security. Last year we 
flew an entire division to Europe in 24 
hours. 

The distinguished majority leader of 
the Senate [Mr. MansFIieLp] introduced 
Senate Resolution 49 last year, which 
provides that it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that a substantial reduction be made 
in U.S. forces in Europe, and the resolu- 
tion was cosponsored by 43 other Mem- 
bers, myself among them, I think this is 
a strong indication of Senate sentiment. 

Mr. President, nothing is more press- 
ing at this time than dealing quickly 
and effectively with the international 
gold crisis. There is some action that 
only the administration, and the leaders 
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of other nations, can take. But I have 
mentioned two specific steps which the 
U.S. Senate can and should take, and 
we should take them now. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 938, Senate Resolution 208. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
resolution (S. Res. 208) to authorize the 
Committee on Finance to expend $10,- 
000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 
134(a) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 208) was agreed 
to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is hereby authorized to expend from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Ninetieth Congress, $10,000 in addition to 
the amount, and for the same purpose, 
specified in section 134(a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act approved August 2, 
1946. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROVISION OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 946, 
Senate Resolution 228. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
resolution (S. Res. 228) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate agree 
to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I notice that in 1966 this committee 
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operated with $27,766.04, and in 1967 it 
operated with $29,478. Now, the request 
is for $50,000 under the pending reso- 
lution. 

Iam wondering if there is any explana- 
tion as to why the amount is practically 
doubled. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, in answer to the question of 
the Senator from Delaware, the amount 
of $29,478.91 was for 11 months. The 
last month is usually one of the heaviest 
months. In connection with all of these 
committees we find that all they are ask- 
ing for is last year’s amount. 

With respect to what they asked for 
and what they used, they do not usually 
use all they ask for because they turn 
back an amount or do not take it out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, that may be true, but at a time 
when we are having difficulty with the 
budget I think it is well to hold the 
amount down as much as possible, just as 
we are going to make every effort to hold 
expenditures down in the executive 
branch. 

While it is true that this is compared 
with but 11 months last year, in 1968 
there will be only 11 months involved. 
One month of 1968 has been paid. One 
would get to the same answer on a cal- 
endar basis. 

Mr. President, I move that on page 2, 
line 21, the figure “$50,000” be stricken 
and that the figure “$30,000” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
proposes an amendment on page 2, line 
21, strike the numeral and insert 
“$30,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I oppose the amendment. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] appeared before the full committee 
to justify the amount. I think very much 
that he should be given what was au- 
thorized by the full Committee on Rules 
and Administration which heard the 
Senator from New Mexico. Other mem- 
bers of his staff asked for the money. I 
have to oppose the reduction asked by 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in looking at the information list before 
us, I notice that the amount asked by 
this committee is one of the smallest fig- 
ures to appear of any committee in the 
Senate. If that is really the case, it 
seems to me that instead of pointing the 
finger of scorn at the committee, we 
should applaud it for asking for less 
money than any other committee. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
might also point out that in the asking 
this year, it takes into consideration the 
increase in salaries voted last year. 
There is possibly another increase for this 
fiscal year. That was also taken into 
consideration. But it is one of the small- 
est askings of any major committee, and 
I do not believe it is excessive at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina points out that 
there has been an increase in salaries. 
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That is correct, but the salaries were not 
increased 90 percent. They are asking 
about an 85- to a 90-percent increase. I 
want to be reasonable. Would the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina go along and 
change that figure to $32,000? That 
would more than take care of any in- 
crease in salaries and would give them 
a little more than they had last year. 

Mr. President, I so modify my amend- 
ment to make it $32,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so 
modified. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
is the same amount they had last year, 
which they did not use. I want to say, 
at the beginning of the discussion on all 
these resolutions, that every single one 
of them was cleared and justified in 
their asking. They were laid down be- 
fore the committee. Of the total askings, 
the committee cut nearly 8½ million. I 
think the committee did a very good job 
in trimming it as much as it could. We 
did not take upon ourselves the duty of 
telling the chairman of the committee 
that he did not need this secretary or 
that secretary. We did not do that. We 
take it for granted that the chairman 
of the committee knows what he needs 
and does not ask for more than he needs. 
In every case where the money is not 
used, being as frugal as they can, the 
money is turned in or not used, as is the 
case right here. I would have to oppose 
any reduction in the asking amounts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am not 
singling this one out. I notice that in 
many of the resolutions they are asking 
for substantially more than they had 
last year. We are going to have great 
difficulty in holding the line on the 1968 
budget. I happen to be one who thinks 
that we will have to roll back on budget 
requests and place a ceiling on expend- 
itures so far as the executive branch is 
concerned. 

Likewise, I feel that if we in Congress, 
to impress the executive branch with the 
need to curtail its expenditures, should 
live by our own rules and try to in- 
stitute some savings. If we are going to 
take this package of resolutions as pre- 
sented to us we will be adding a total 
on an average of about 40 to 50 percent 
more than was used or needed by the 
same committees last year. If we are 
going to start this 40- to 50-percent in- 
crease here in Congress we will not get 
very far in telling the executive branch 
what to do, and if we do not get started 
telling the executive branch to curtail its 
expenditures we will continue to be in 
difficulty so far as the financial picture 
in this country is concerned. In fact, 
perhaps I should not say we will be, be- 
cause we are in difficulty now. We are 
already confronted with an interna- 
tional crisis so far as the American dollar 
is concerned. 

I think that Congress, and the Senate 
in particular, must start to live by the 
rules we are laying down for the execu- 
tive branch. Let us give substance to the 
many speeches we are hearing. 

I insist on the amendment and ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I renew my request for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I renew my request for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am willing to proceed to a vote. 
This particular committee, I wish to em- 
phasize, has been under excellent man- 
agement by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. I do not suggest for a moment that 
there would be any money wasted by the 
Senator. 

The point I am making is that we are 
going to have to make a start somewhere 
on this $178 billion of proposed expendi- 
tures if we are going to even approach 
any semblance of fiscal responsibility as 
far as this Government is concerned. In 
seeking that we are asking the executive 
departments to roll back on their planned 
expenditures. Therefore, I feel very 
strongly that we in Congress must dem- 
onstrate that we are willing to live by 
our own rules. 

In this case $27,766.04 was expended in 
1966 and $29,478.91 in 1967. The resolu- 
tion asks for $50,000, but the amend- 
ment would roll that figure back to $32,- 
000. 

I believe that is reasonable. I want to 
be reasonable with the Senator from New 
Mexico and with others. There is noth- 
ing personal here. The same effort and 
suggestions will be made in other cases 
where similar increases are involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the suggestion that we should 
make a start somewhere should not ap- 
ply to this committee, because it has 
made a start. When I assumed the chair- 
manship of the committee, the budget for 
these outside investigation expenditures 
was $135,000. As the Rules Committee 
knows, I cut it down to $50,000 in 2 years. 
We do not spend extra money. We do 
have to have some for slight expendi- 
tures. 
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I believe we have it pretty well pinned 
down. We spent last year $31,183.87. That 
is $3,400 more than we spent the year 
before, due to pay increases. We have 
had no increases in staff, or anything of 
that nature. The clerk of the committee 
himself knows that we have cut this 
thing, item by item, as far as we could. 
I simply hope the Senate will not try to 
cut it further. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I should like to point out one 
thing. In first session of the 88th 
Congress, there was authorized for this 
activity $82,500. They expended only 
$32,287.69. For the second session, there 
was authorized $88,500, and expended 
$76,229.38, which is considerably more 
than they are asking for this year. 

In the 89th Congress, first session, they 
asked for $95,000, and spent $38,618.85; 
and in the second session, they asked for 
$50,000, and spent $27,766.04. 

This year they are asking for $50,000, 
which is considerably less than they have 
requested in any of the years above, ex- 
cept for the second session of the 89th 
Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

1 JORDAN of North Carolina, I 

Mr. ANDERSON. I also wish to state 
that when we had the investigation of 
the accident in Florida, where the astro- 
nauts were killed, we were frequently 
urged to spend, for the investigation, 
more than $250,000. But we did not spend 
anything like that at all. 

It is very easy to make such expendi- 
tures. But in their good judgment, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
his staff recommended that we spend 
only a small amount of money, and we 
did, all the way through. 

I believe this is a very poor time to 
cut this request. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I would object to the cutting 
of this resolution, because I think the 
Committee on Rules has taken all the 
evidence, as stated by the chairman and 
his staff, and I believe the amount asked 
for should be allotted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. MUSKIE], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Netson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrneés], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BAYH], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
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the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hansen], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senators from 
California [Mr. Kuchl and Mr. Mon- 
PHY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Town] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Boccs] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “‘yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HicKENLOOPER] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Murrxy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 42, as follows: 
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YEAS—11 
Aiken Dominick Hatfield 
Baker Ellender Miller 


Morton Proxmire Williams, Del. 
Mundt Thurmond 
NAYS—42 

Anderson Ervin Metcalf 
Bartlett Fannin Montoya 
Bennett Fong Moss 
Brewster Gruening Pearson 
Brooke Randolph 
Burdick Hayden Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Hill Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Sparkman 
Cannon Jackson Spong 
Coo: Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Symington 
Curtis Long, La. Yarborough 
Dirksen McGovern Young, N. Dak. 

McIntyre Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—47 

Allott Holland Morse 
Bayh Hollings Murphy 
Bible Hruska Muskie 

Javits Nelson 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Church Kuchel Percy 
Clark Lausche Prouty 
Eastland Long, Mo Russell 
Fulbright Magnuson Scott 
Gore Mansfield Smathers 
Griffin McCarthy Talmadge 
Hansen McClellan Tower 
Harris McGee Tydings 
Hartke Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Hickenlooper. _Monroney 


So the modified amendment of Mr. 
WIILTaus of Delaware was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution (S. Res. 228) was 
agreed to, as follows: 
S. Res. 228 


Resolved, That the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, inves- 
tigate, and make a complete study of any 
and all matters pertaining to the aeronauti- 
cal and space activities of departments and 
agencies of the United States, including 
such activities peculiar to or primarily as- 
sociated with the development of weapons 
systems or military operations. 

Src. 2. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution the committee is authorized, from 
February 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, 
inclusive, to (1) make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable, (2) employ upon a tem- 

porary basis and fix the compensation of 
eee clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants, and (3) with the prior consent 
of the head of the department or agency of 
the Government concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, fa- 
cilities, and personnel of any department 
or agency of the Government. 

(b) The minority is authorized to select 
one person for appointment as an assistant 
or consultant, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed. No assistant or consul- 
tant may recelve compensation at an annual 
gross rate which exceeds by more than 
$2,300 the annual gross rate of compensa- 
tion of any person so selected by the minor- 
ity. 


Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest. practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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EFFECTS OF LAWS PERTAINING TO 
REORGANIZATIONS IN EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 954, 
Senate Resolution 214. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 214) to provide funds to study 
and evaluate the effects of aws pertain- 
ing to proposed reorganizations in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, without amendment; and from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 19, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$130,000” and insert ‘‘$115,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of evaluating the effects of 
laws enacted to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government, and to consider 
reorganizations proposed therein. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1969, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Src. 3, The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation as 
it deems advisable, to the Senate at the ear- 
Hest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $115,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, this resolution is being taken 
up out of order so that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ristcorr] may keep 
an urgent engagement. 

In this resolution, $130,000 was re- 
quested, and the committee cut the 
amount to $115,000. I ask that the reso- 
lution be agreed to with the amount of 
$115,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in 1965 the committee used $72,- 
854.42; in 1966 it used $112,316.22; and 
last year it used $100,523.57. I wonder 
why the committee needs a 15-percent 
increase this year. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield to the chairman of the 
committee and ask him to explain. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
year we actually expended $108,000. The 
automatic pay increases effective July 1, 
1968, and administrative items relating 
to the pay raise will require an addi- 
tional $10,000. 

In addition, the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization now has two 
sets of hearings underway. One hearing 
deals with creating a blue-ribbon com- 
mission to evaluate the entire organiza- 
tion of the executive branch. One of the 
bills is that of Senator Pearson. The 
other is mine. Some 60 Senators are co- 
sponsors of these measures. 

We have already held 5 days of hear- 
ings. We expect to hold more hearings. 

It is the opinion of the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas and myself that 
this proposal could save untold millions 
of dollars for the Federal Government. 

In addition, we have also begun hear- 
ings on S. 2865, which would require au- 
tomobile manufacturers to specify the 
prices of items of safety equipment sold 
to the public. 

We are now making plans to go into 
the entire organization of health care 
in the United States, beginning in April. 
I should like to point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware that no 
item in America has skyrocketed in cost 
as has health care. At present, the Fed- 
eral Government is expending some $15 
billion in health care. 

Some 14 different Government agen- 
cies are involved in expending approxi- 
mately $15 billion. From my experience 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and my experience in the Sen- 
ate, my belief is that we could save a 
considerable amount of money. 

In addition, the administration has al- 
ready sent up four reorganization 
plans—reorganization in the field of 
transportation, reorganization in the 
District of Columbia, and reorganization 
in the field of narcotics. Other reorgani- 
zations are pending. 

Our committee has always been very 
conscientious and hardworking, and we 
expect to be busier this year than ever. 
We are hewing to the line, and are not 
asking for more money than we have 
had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution, as 
amended. 

The resolution (S. Res. 214), as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR—ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
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of unobjected to measures on the cal- 
endar, under rule VIII, and that they 
be considered in sequence, beginning 
with Calendar No. 947. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


STUDY OF JURISDICTION OF SEN- 
ATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


The resolution (S. Res. 225) to make a 
study of all matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 225 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
“nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) common defense generally; 

(2) the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force generally; 

(3) soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; 

(4) pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

(5) selective service; 

(6) size and composition of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; 

(7) forts, arsenals, military reservations, 
and navy yards; 

(8) ammunition depots; 

(9) maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, including the administra- 
tion, sanitation, and government of the Ca- 
nal Zone; 

(10) conservation, development, and use 
of naval petroleum and oil shale reserves; 

(11) strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense; and 

(12) aeronautical and space activities pe- 
culiar to or primarily associated with the 
development of weapons systems or military 
operations. 

Sec, 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$175,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
The resolution (S. Res. 209) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to make certain investigations, 
and to provide additional funds there- 
for, was announced as next in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with- 
out amendment; and from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration with 
an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 3, 
line 2, after the word “exceed” strike out 
“$145,000” and insert “$120,000”; so as 
to make the resolution read: 

S. Res. 209 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1), banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial ald to commerce and indus- 
(3) deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, including 
monetary and credit policies; 

(5) economic stabilization, production, and 
mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the dol- 
lar; 

(7) prices of commodities, rents, and serv- 
ices; 

(8) securities and exchange regulations; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized. to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$120,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this proposal requests an increase 
of approximately 20 to 25 percent, Again, 
I do not believe it can be justified at this 
time, but if it can I should like an ex- 
planation as to why it is necessary. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of Delaware. I note 
that in 1963 this committee operated 
with $77,465, in 1964 with $73,800, in 1965 
with $100,689, in 1966 with $103,119, and 
in 1967 with $92,860; this year they re- 
quest $120,000. Why is there such an 
increase? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The principal in- 
crease is occasioned by the increase in 
salaries. I believe that would total ap- 
proximately $9,000 or $10,000. That is 
the principal increase. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
not amount to that much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, not that much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Approx- 
imately $4,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought it was a 
little more than that. That is the prin- 
cipal increase. 

In the request we made, which was 
$145,000, we asked permission to employ 
an economist and a clerical assistant. 
The Rules Committee apparently decided 
we could get along with what we have. I 
believe we need an economist, but we 
probably can wait. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the 
$120,000, as proposed by the Rules Com- 
mittee. I believe we should have that 
amount. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
we turned in $9,377.35 from the amount 
we had last year. I do not believe any 
committee has conducted its affairs with 
more frugality than has this committee. 
I believe the Senator will note that every 
year the committee turned in the re- 
mainder. It is not that we try to hew 
exactly to the cent, because we never 
know when something will come up. 
After all, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is charged with supervisory 
jurisdiction over many agencies and 
many activities. 

I assure the Senator that we will op- 
erate with the usual frugality. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
question that. However, at a time when 
we are going to insist that the executive 
branch make some reductions in ex- 
penditures I think that an increase of 
more than 25 percent in this instance 
is a little out of line. 

I realize that there has been a salary 
increase. The committee used $92,860 
last year. I am wondering whether the 
Senator would be willing to go along 
with $100,000 in this instance. I would 
point out that that amount would com- 
fortably take care of the salary increase. 

I know that the argument will be made 
that this figure covers only 11 months. 
However, this is a period of 11 months 
that we are now discussing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to ‘check the 
Senator on one matter. The Senator re- 
ferred to our using $93,000. The Senator 
knows that that amount was for 11 
months. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct, and I expected that argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This figure would be 
with the 12th month added. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
aware of that. The projection is from 
January to February 1, 1969. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
figure is being adjusted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am re- 
ferring to the committee reports. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amount that the 
committee provided of $120,000 is on the 
‘basis of 12 months. I understand eleven- 
twelfths of that amount will be available 
to the committee. Instead of the amount 
being the amount I just stated, we would 
get the full amount, but the month of 
February would be charged against it, 
so that 12 months would be charged 
against it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
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correct. However, there were 12 months 
in 1964 and there were 12 months in the 
year preceding that. 

I go back to the point that in 1965 
the amount was $100,689; in 1964, $73,- 
800; in 1963, $77,000; the year before 
last, $103,000; and last year, $92,000, 
based on the committee report; and the 
committee report is all that I have to 
go on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator said the 
amount was $93,000. 

That amount is for only 11 months. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Well, 
hg are only 11 months of this year 

t. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We never know. 
There is a variation every year. If we 
have many long hearings and investi- 
gations, the hearings would cost a great 
deal of money. 

We prepared a budget which the com- 
mittee checked, and it was sent to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
and they recommended $120,000. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The Senator from 
Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the committee of the Senator 
from Alabama requested $146,000, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was on the 
basis of employing two additional em- 
ployees. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator is correct. We went over that 
request. The full committee considered 
it, we compromised upon the figure of 
$120,000, and that is the figure we are 
asking be appropriated this year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN; I am perfectly will- 
ing to operate on that basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I notice 
that in the very next resolution, No. 949, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
is requesting $150,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, That is the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, and that is the sub- 
ject of a separate resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But it is for the Sub- 
committee on Housing, and the amount 
is limited to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
wishes to say that under rule VIII the 
5 minutes of the Senator from Delaware 
have expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I object to the resolution, then, 
unless we can work it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution goes over. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The Senate proceeded to consider Sen- 
ate Resolution 206, Calendar No. 949, au- 
thorizing the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to investigate matters pertain- 
ing to public and private housing and 
urban affairs, including urban mass 
transportation. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be passed over. 


AUTHORIZATION OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE TO MAKE 
CERTAIN STUDIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider Sen- 
ate Resolution 252, Calendar No. 950, to 
authorize the Committee on Commerce 
to make certain studies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, over. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are operating under the 5-min- 
ute rule. If I thought we could work out 
some of the questions I would be glad 
to withhold the objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Is it the intention of 
the Senator to object to all of these 
measures? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not nec- 
essarily; but I did want to discuss this 
particular one. The resolution requests 
an increase of $105,000. I do not believe 
we could do it in 5 minutes. That is my 
point. If the Senator wishes to discuss 
it, he can. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, is it in 
order to ask unanimous consent on this 
particular resolution for the Committee 
on Commerce to have 10 minutes instead 
of 5 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator can request unanimous consent for 
additional time at any time. 

Mr. COTTON. If I secure 10 minutes, 
would that satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
know. It would depend on the explana- 
tion. I would not want to promise. I as- 
sure the Senator I am not trying to be 
facetious about this. I am willing to try 
to work out the matter. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the previ- 
ous order be vacated whereby we were 
taking up the unobjected-to bills under 
rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
do take the bills in sequence without a 
time limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
start with Calendar No. 948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate Resolution 209, Calendar No. 948, 
authorizing the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to make certain investiga- 
tions, and to provide additional funds 
therefor, reported from the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency without 
amendment, and from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment, on page 3, line 2, after the 
word “exceed” strike out “$145,000” and 
insert “$120,000”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to— 

(1) banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial aid to commerce and in- 
dustry; 

(3) deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, includ- 
ing monetary and credit policies; 

(5) economic stabilization, production, 
and mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the 
dollar; 

(7) prices of commodities, 
services; 

(8) securities and exchange regulations; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$120,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Alabama again if he would be will- 
ing to work out some agreement for a 
reduction in this amount rather than to 
provide for a 25-percent increase. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
matter was submitted to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. First, it 
had been submitted to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and they voted 
unanimously for it. This request is spon- 
sored by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], who is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and by myself. Then, it 
was sent to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, according to the pro- 
cedures of the Senate. We gave a full 
explanation. 

We provided only for what we thought 
was a sufficient amount of money to pay 
for those additional costs that Congress 
voted, plus two employees that we re- 
quested, and some margin to take care 
of contingencies. 
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The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration considered that $120,000 was 
sufficient. 

I am perfectly willing to stand on that 
amount but I do not feel disposed to take 
any less. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I notice that the next resolution 
asks for a $30,000 increase. Could we 
reach some agreement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us handle the 
next one when we get to it. These are 
separate resolutions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that this particular resolu- 
tion be amended on page 3, line 2, by 
striking out the figure “$120,000” and 
substituting in lieu thereof “$105,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 2, in lieu of “$120,000” proposed by 
the committee, insert $105,000.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amount would still give the 
committee about a 12-percent increase. 
I feel that inasmuch as we are asking 
every agency of Government to hold back 
that we certainly should demonstrate our 
willingness to curtail our budget. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The yeas and nays are ordered. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency a question on this sub- 
ject, if he does not mind answering it: 
Is my understanding correct that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency is 
planning to go into a study of gold policy 
and monetary policy in the coming year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator will re- 
call that during the course of debate yes- 
terday on the gold cover bill, both the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
asked for certain studies to be made, and 
we gave them assurance that we would 
conduct those studies. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is probable, then, 
that the work of the committee may be 
expanded, at least in this field, during the 
coming year; is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. It car- 
ries with it the recording which, after all, 
is a very expensive item in any commit- 
tee’s operations. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee a question, if 
I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent 
that he may yield to me for the purpose 
of propounding a question to the chair- 
Pa, without his losing his right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was the investigation of 
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the gold situation enumerated when the 
budget was presented to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Was it included? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not recall. I 
would have to look at the Recorp to see. 
Certainly it lies within the jurisdiction 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
but at that time it was not known that 
we were going to have this legislation, 
therefore, it may not have been included. 
It certainly is within the jurisdiction of 
the Banking and Currency Committee as 
a part of its supervisory operations. 

Yes, I see that it is in the report which 
accompanies the bill. Here is one item on 
the Federal Reserve System, including 
monetary and credit policies as well as 
international finance through agencies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. So that by reason of the 
questions raised on the floor yesterday, 
there will be no additional requests made 
for funds from the contingent fund for 
a gold study; is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We do not antici- 
pate that. But let me say to the Senator 
that we are charged under the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act of 1946, as the 
Senator knows, with supervision of cer- 
tain agencies and departments and ac- 
tivities that are placed within the juris- 
diction of our respective committees. 
Who knows when some problem will 
come up unexpectedly. I certainly would 
not want to rule out something wholly 
unforeseen or unforeseeable; but I surely 
do not anticipate anything such as the 
Senator has suggested. 

Mr. CURTIS. The matter that was 
raised yesterday on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, as of today, is not unforeseen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; but as I say, al- 
though we do not anticipate anything in 
connection with that, I want to leave 
the other in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I invite attention to the fact 
that last year one of the arguments made 
was that there would be a study of a 
major revision of the housing program. 
That study has been made and the bill 
has been reported or is about ready to 
be reported. Why can we not use some of 
the same staff members for the new 
study? There will still be an increase— 
even after the amendment now pending 
is adopted—of 15 percent more than they 
had last year. 

I am interested in the study on gold, 
but I most respectfully suggest to the 
Senator from Alabama that rather than 
have a $100,000 study on the problems 
of gold. The Senate could just recognize 
the fact that the reason for difficulties 
we are confronting with gold could be 
found in just about 2 seconds; namely, 
that as a government we are spending 
more than we have—and today Congress 
seems to be leading the parade in the 
continuous deficit spending. 

Deficit spending is one of the major 
contributing factors which has under- 
mined the confidence of the world in our 
currency. We tried to call upon the 
executive branch to cut back on its ex- 
penditures and by a margin of just one 
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vote in the committee yesterday we 
failed to provide for a mandatory cut 
in executive branch expenditures by $8 
billion. 

This is something that must be done. 
Another effort will be made, and we in 
Congress are going to have to vote on 
that particular proposal. We should, 
therefore, have behind us a record of 
having displayed some frugality in our 
own budget. 

In this instance, the committee has cut 
back on what was asked for, yes; but 
even the figure here would still give a 
15-percent increase to this particular 
committee, the one committee which of 
all committees in Congress should be 
concerned about deficits and should have 
an interest in trying to protect the 
American dollar and our gold supply. 
The way to do that is to stop spending 
more money than we have. We cannot do 
it if we are going to continue to add onto 
these appropriations 20, 30, and 40 per- 
cent. 

I hope that this modest approach can 
be agreed upon to demonstrate to the 
executive branch that we are willing to 
follow our own rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. MusKIE], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Netson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHurcH], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
ris], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HorlLAxp I, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HoLLINGs], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MaAnsFIE.LD], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MeCLzLLANI, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Rrstcorr], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet.], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from Mis- 
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souri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hansen], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hnuskal, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senators 
from California [Mr. KuUcHEL and Mr. 
Morpnuy], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHet]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 43, as follows: 


No. 65 Leg.] 
YEAS—11 
Aiken Ellender Mundt 
Baker Fannin Thurmond 
Boggs Hatfield Williams, Del. 
Curt Miller 
NAYS—43 
Anderson Fong Montoya 
Bartlett Gruening Moss 
Bennett Hart Pearson 
Brewster Hayden 
Brooke Hickenlooper Randolph 
Burdick n th 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Spong 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Cotton Long, La. Yarborough 
Dirksen McGee Young, N. Dak. 
d McGovern Young, Ohio 
Dominick McIntyre 
n Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—46 

Allott Harris Mansfield 
Bayh Hartke McCarthy 
Bible Holland McClellan 
Carlson Hollings Mondale 

Hruska Monroney 
Church Javits Morse 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Morton 
Eastland Kennedy, N.Y.. Murphy 
Fulbright Kuchel Muskie 
Gore Lausche Nelson 
Griffin Long, Mo. Pastore 
Hansen Magnuson Pell 
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Percy Scott Tydings 
Prouty Smathers Williams, N.J. 
Ribicoff Talmadge 
Russell Tower 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 206) authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
to investigate matters pertaining to pub- 
lic and private housing and urban affairs, 
including urban mass transportation, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with- 
out amendment; and from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, with 
an amendment; on page 2, line 20, after 
the word “exceed” strike out “$163,000” 
and insert “$150,000”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to public and private housing and 
urban affairs, including urban mass trans- 
portation. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the committee considered this 
resolution very carefully. It was recom- 
mended to the Senate by the chairman 
of the full committee unanimously, which 
included the majority and the minority. 
The committee asked for $163,000—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order, and will the 
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Chair direct the attachés to keep down 
their voices and conversations? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There will 
be order in the Senate Chamber. 

Senators will please return to their 
seats. Attachés who do not have business 
here on this resolution will retire to the 
rear of the Chamber. If there is further 
disorder, they will be asked to leave the 
Chamber. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, as I said, the committee asked 
for $163,000, and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, after hearing the 
request, cut the figure to $150,000. 

We ask that the $150,000 be author- 
ized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me that the mere fact 
that the committee asked for $163,000 
and it was cut to $150,000 does not neces- 
sarily mean they saved $13,000. They 
could have asked for $200,000, and it 
could have been cut to $150,000; then, it 
could be claimed that they had saved 
$50,000. We could balance the budget that 
way. 

I wonder if we could get an explana- 
tion from the chairman of the commit- 
tee as to why they need the $150,000, 
which is about 20 percent more than the 
committee used last year. 

Last year the committee used $122,000. 

In 1966 it used $125,000. 

In 1965 it used $119,000. 

In 1964 it used $107,000. 

In 1963 it used $90,132. 

I wonder why they feel they need 
$150,000 this year. > 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the figures the Senator is reading 
are those that were available when I 
wrote to the chairman of the committee 
submitting our program. 

Actually, as I recall, the committee last 
year received this amount, $150,000, and 
turned back $17,000. I believe that was 
what we turned back, or anticipated we 
would turn back. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
is approximately correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We turned back 
$17,000. I point out that the reason the 
$163,000 was requested was because we 
wanted to add one more employee to the 
staff. We have either eight or nine staff 
members. This subcommittee is frugally 
operated. It is charged with supervision 
over all Government housing activities 
and all of the Government housing pro- 
grams. There are 50 different and sepa- 
rate programs over which we are charged 
with maintaining supervisory attention 
in the various departments and agencies. 
We try to discharge that obligation. Inci- 
dentally, those programs involve a con- 
tingent Government obligation of $110 
billion. 

I believe that Senators who have had 
occasion to call on our committee for 
help, or to use its services, know that we 
do a good job. We do it with a small staff, 
and we do it with what I consider to be 
the utmost frugality. I pledge the con- 
tinuation of that kind of program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I love and 
respect everybody on the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency. What I am about 
to say has to do with the order of doing 
things in the Senate generally, and is cer- 
tainly not stated in any personal sense 
with reference to Senators or to individ- 
uals of excellent character who become 
staff members. 

I believe that one of the problems the 
Senate must face is that we are violating 
the Reorganization Act of some 12 years 
ago, which combined the committees. We 
have too many subcommittees. I believe 
that we get more efficient use of our staffs 
if the parent committee handles all mat- 
ters and has a staff that can be assigned 
to varying duties. When we branch out 
and establish more subcommittees, they 
become entities in themselves, competing 
for the attention of the press and the 
country. 

This does not apply to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency any more than 
to any other committee. I am talking 
about general principles involving the op- 
eration of the Senate. Having served on 
the Committee on Rules, to which these 
requests have come year after year, this 
is one of the points with which I have 
been impressed. I have likewise been im- 
pressed with the efforts of several com- 
mittees which have succeeded in reduc- 
ing their cost of operation. We have one 
committee in the Senate that has re- 
duced its cost of operation from nearly 
$1.5 million down to a little more than 
$100,000. 

I have also heard annual references, 
in connection with this housing study, 
that we have billions of dollars of con- 
tingent liability for the Government in 
housing, and therefore we should have 
a certain size staff to look after it. 

The Committee on Finance has juris- 
diction of the management of the na- 
tional debt. If we ever adopt the same 
yardstick for that committee, we are go- 
ing to have to import laborers from 
abroad to staff the Committee on Fi- 
nance, the way the national debt is 
growing. 

But that is not an appropriate yard- 
stick. With the kindest of feelings and 
due respect, I hate to be guilty of having 
voted for great sums of money to study 
housing year after year, and then have 
it said that the poor taxpayer has 50 
different agencies to deal with in con- 
nection with housing. 

That raises a question in my mind. I 
think that some of this money ought to 
be used in seeking to simplify the situa- 
tion. You can confuse the average tax- 
payer with a dozen housing agencies; you 
do not need 50. 

Here is another thing: I have sat in on 
a housing hearing or two this year. We 
had one before the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Several witnesses appeared and 
said that our public housing program 
was a complete failure. The distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Kennepy], 
among others, said that our public hous- 
ing program had failed. I shall not at- 
tempt to quote his exact language. 

That was rather interesting to me, be- 
cause I had opposed much of the public 
housing legislation. I think housing is 
sort of a private affair. I do not like 
socialism generally, and I have been pic- 
tured by adversaries back home as some- 
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one who wanted people to live out in the 
snowstorm, because I was opposed to 
public housing. 

So I was delighted—I am sorry it was 
true, but I was delighted—to have it said 
that all these hundreds of millions of 
dollars for public housing had failed to 
accomplish the objective. 

For as long as I can remember, we 
have had a Subcommittee on Housing 
guiding the housing policy of the coun- 
try. Yet, if I read the newspapers cor- 
rectly, one of the most urgent needs in 
this country is that for housing in the 
slums and ghettos. One of the things 
that is alleged to have prompted marches 
upon Washington is the fact that we do 
not have proper housing. All of these 
50 agencies or 50 housing programs, do 
they exist to provide Government hous- 
ing for the well to do, the middle class, 
the able bodied who ought to be able 
to get houses for themselves? Or where 
do we begin? 

I rise, not to scold the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, but to point out 
that I believe the thing that is causing 
the acute shortage of space in the Senate 
Office Buildings is too many subcommit- 
tees. I believe that is the thing that is 
taking so much time of Senators—too 
many subcommittees. Because after a 
subcommittee handles a matter, then it 
has to be rehashed before the full com- 
mittee; and I believe that one of the 
things that is adding to the growth of 
Government is too many subcommittees. 
Bright, ambitious staff people like to see 
their ideas transformed into great new 
Government programs. So when you 
create a subcommittee, you create a staff, 
it grows, it takes more rooms, Senators 
are cut down on the space they can use, 
and then, in order for the subcommittee 
to prove its worth, a new program has to 
be recommended. 

Mr. President, it just so happens that 
I made this speech at this point. I do 
not want to single out the Banking and 
Currency Committee as an individual 
committee. However, I feel that there 
should be a trend to reduce the number 
of subcommittees, thereby reducing the 
staff, the members of which fill our 
hallways and corridors and take up all 
the available building space. Perhaps we 
would not get the time then in which 
to enact 50 housing programs, and thus 
bewilder the taxpayer or the individual 
who is justly deserving of some assist- 
ance in housing. We might end up with 
just a few programs that are simple and 
understandable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from Ne- 
braska. He has made an excellent point. 

Mr. President, for this particular sub- 
committee last year, at their request I 
supported their full request. I said at that 
time that I thought the housing industry 
needed a thorough examination. I was 
hopeful that out of that investigation 
something more constructive might de- 
velop. However, we still have the same 
conglomeration of housing and the same 
confusion. 

I sometimes wonder if we would not 
make better progress if we were to abol- 
ish some of these subcommittees, get rid 
of much of the staff, and let the commit- 
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tee members recognize that we are not a 
government of staffs but a government of 
Senators. Perhaps if the individual Sen- 
ators—including myself—devote a little 
more of our time to our own duties in- 
stead of delegating them to the staffs we 
might know a little more about what is 
going on. 

Let us face it, the housing situation 
has not been improved in the last 12 
months. It is in a demoralized state. 
Originally the FHA did a wonderful job. 
It had a noble objective and did help a 
lot of people get homes who could not 
have done so otherwise. I fully support 
that objective. However, in recent years 
the agency has not been designed nor has 
it been working for the advantage of the 
home buyer, but rather for the builders 
and the promoters. 

I cite the point system, which is one of 
the most vicious formulas sponsored by 
the U.S. Government. This is a system 
under which the Government was to re- 
duce the cost of housing. We heard many 
great speeches in its support. Some of 
these speeches will go down in history as 
the most outstanding oratory delivered 
in the U.S. Senate in denunciation of 
high interest rates. Those es 
pointed out how the high interest rates 
were dangerous to the average home- 
owners and discouraged them from buy- 
ing homes. 

Yet here is an agency that is doing 
more to increase interest costs than any 
other agency of the Government. I cite 
how they are financing secondary mort- 
gages through the sale of FNMA partici- 
pation certificates. These are 100 percent 
Government-guaranteed obligations, the 
same as Government bonds, but draw a 
half percent more interest than Govern- 
ment bonds. This is unnecessary. 

It is like being in a bankers’ paradise. 

The average home buyer is being told 
that we are holding down by law the 
amount that can be charged as interest. 
At one point it was 4%, later 5 percent 
interest. I do not know what it is now, 
but it is around 534 percent. However, the 
individual cannot borrow money for that 
rate. Under the point system he is forced 
to sign a mortgage for $10,000 in order to 
buy a $9,000 home. Under the point sys- 
tem it can go as high as 8 and 10 points 
in certain areas. 

How does that work for the home buy- 
er? It figures out on a 30-year mortgage 
that under the point system he is in real- 
ity paying as much as 8 percent interest 
and sometimes more. And it has another 
disadvantage. If the person is a bad 
credit risk—and I emphasize bad credit 
risk—the lender or the mortgage com- 
pany makes more money than he would 
make with a good credit risk, because 
he buys this $10,000 mortgage for 
$9,000. That mortgage carries a Govern- 
ment-guarantee to pay for that mort- 
gage if it is in default beyond a certain 
number of months. 

If a man takes out a $10,000 mortgage 
on his home he has a $19,000 mortgage 
with 6 percent interest. Then at the end 
of 12 months if the mortgage is in de- 
fault the lender who buys the mortgage 
for $9,000 collects not only the 6 percent 
interest guaranteed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, but he also collects 10 
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points from the U.S. Government, or a 
total of 16 percent interest. 

If the mortgage is in default at the 
end of 2 years the lender collects half 
of the points involved, or 11 percent in- 
terest. And the poorer the credit risk the 
more money the lender makes. 

Whoever heard of an agency of the 
Government promoting a program under 
the guise of helping the housing indus- 
try and home buyers by endorsing a pro- 
gram which is deliberately—and it must 
be deliberately because it has not been 
changed in the last 3 years although 
they have known about it—set up so that 
the lenders can make More Money on a 
bad credit risk than they can on a good, 
honest fellow who pays his mortgage out 
over 30 or 40 years. 

If the good, honest fellow makes his 
payments and pays off his mortgage over 
40 years the 10 points are amortized over 
the 40 years and involves only one- 
fourth of a point per year. 

That policy should be corrected. How- 
ever, wha* correction did we get? We 
still have a continuation of that policy, 
and now they are asking a 20-percent 
increase for the Housing Subcommittee 
so that they can examine it again. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I do 
not understand where the Senator gets 
the idea that there is a 20-percent in- 
crease when it is exactly the amount 
that it was last year in spite of the fact 
that pay raises were voted and will have 
to be absorbed. Furthermore, with ref- 
erence to the dissertation of the Senator 
on the point system, the Senator knows 
that I am as much opposed to the point 
system as he is. We have discussed that 
matter on the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct; however, Congress 
has done nothing about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sena- 
tor knows that there is on the calendar 
right now a bill that has been reported 
from our committee, a bill that does the 
very thing the Senator has urged us to 
do in the past—to remove that ceiling 
on the interest rates, Lots of opposition 
has been expressed to that measure. 
Nevertheless, our committee voted to re- 
port the measure to the Senate. 

We are doing everything we can. I do 
not see why we should receive a whip- 
ping such as this when we are doing 
everything we can to bring about the 
situation that the Senator says ought to 
exist. We have already reported the bill, 
and it is on the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Well, if 
the committee has already done that 
that is one reason why it does not need 
the increase. But I point out that it has 
not been done yet. It is on the calendar. 

I was unsuccessful last year in getting 
through an amendment to accomplish 
one of the steps that must be taken, as 
the Senator points out—the removal of 
the ceiling on interest rates. We are in a 
period of high interest rates, under the 
Johnson regime. 

In fact, the Johnson administration 
can boast of the highest interest rates in 
the past 100 years. 
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What a record. 

We should have a provision in the law 
that under no circumstances would the 
Federal Government guarantee an ob- 
ligation in excess of the amount that was 
committed by the lender. For instance, 
it should provide that if the lender buys 
a $10,000 mortgage for $9,000, the Gov- 
ernment will guarantee the lender the 
payment of $9,000 and not guarantee 
him the extra 10 points so that he can 
make an extra profit if a bad credit risk 
is involved. 

As I read the bill as reported I do not 
think it corrects that last point. That 
matter has to be corrected. 

I point out that for the past few years 
I have discussed some of the abuses in 
the housing program on several occa- 
sions. As the Senator from Alabama 
knows, I have called attention to the 
many abuses in the housing program 
that have developed. I have called these 
to the attention of the committee which 
is asking for the $150,000 appropriation 
to examine such abuses. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that he has gotten most of his informa- 
tion from our committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, no, 
I have not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
did not. However, for the moment let us 
proceed on the premise that the commit- 
tee did know about these abuses. That 
only makes it worse. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We were working on 
it, and the information was furnished to 
the Senator from Delaware from time 
to time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I did not know the committee 
knew about all the information I have 
been receiving; and if they do, that is 
even worse. If they knew about it why did 
they not do something about it? Why 
has the committee not done something 
about these abuses if they knew about 
it? I have not heard of any report the 
committee has made. 

For example, there is the case of a 
housing project in Tucson, Ariz. The 
Senator said he knew about it. The 
money was loaned in this particular case, 
and the man had an option on 1,300- 
some acres of land. He carved 243 acres 
out of the middle of it, and he borrowed 
from the Government—a Government- 
guaranteed loan in excess of 100 percent 
of the cost. They allowed enough on the 
243 acres to practically pay for the 1,300 
acres. Together with the building, they 
built a golf course, swimming pool, and 
everything on those acres, all at the ex- 
pense of the Government and in the 
center of the 1,300-acre project on which 
he had an option. 

This project went broke, and now he 
is making money by selling lots around 
the project using the golf course and 
the swimming pools which were built 
with Government money. The loan is in 
default. I am surprised that the com- 
mittee knew about that and kept so 
silent. 

Then we have the case of the dentist 
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from Washington, D.C. He was approved 
for four different FHA construction 
loans. He went bankrupt on all four 
loans, and the amount of the mortage 
was approximately 105 to 112 percent of 
the actual cost, which gave him a wind- 
fall profit in each case of several million 
dollars. 

His loan was approved in four dif- 
ferent areas, under four different names, 
all guaranteed by the U.S. Government. 
And we are now told that the committee 
knew all about it. Maybe they did; but 
what did they do? 

This man applied for a housing project 
in Texas. It was rejected at the Texas 
level as not being economically feasible. 
He applied to the District director and 
asked him to override the underwriters. 
They affirmed and said it was not feasi- 
ble; and in addition they said this was a 
lousy credit risk and should not be in- 
sured. He appealed to the regional divi- 
sion. They went further and said that 
he had a record of having defrauded the 
Government in every project he had with 
them and that therefore he should be 
turned down. 

He appealed to Washington, and Wash- 
ington sent a directive to the director in 
the area to approve this project imme- 
diately— We promised it by X date.” 
The director said, I will resign before 
I will approve it. It is a bad risk.” 

They moved the application from 
Texas to Albany. It was approved and 
signed there. The man got his money. 
the project is bankrupt, and he has never 
paid. 

Today I am told that the committee 
knew all about it. If it did, why has 
something not been done about it? What 
is being done about it? We want to know. 

Here is another case that the com- 
mittee may know about; and I do not 
have the answer to it, but I would like 
to have it now. I have been trying to 
get the answer for a year. A year ago 
this past December a rather serious al- 
legation was called to my attention to 
the effect that certain employees of the 
FHA were accepting bribes and kickbacks 
from a certain named contractor in the 
Miami area. It was a rather clear case 
if we proceeded on the assumption that 
it was true. 

I submitted the matter to Commis- 
sioner Brownstein and received a report 
from him that he was investigating the 
matter. I waited until approximately 
July of last year and asked for a report. 
I was then told that it was a rather 
nasty, sticky situation, that the report 
had been referred to the Department of 
Justice, and that they would rather not 
report to me because they wanted it 
properly handled in the courts. I agreed 
with that. It should go to the courts. 
That is the way to handle it. I went 
along again. 

I heard nothing. I saw no notice of it 
in the papers. Last December I contacted 
them again and asked, “What report do 
you have on it, and what has Justice 
done?” I got a report back that Justice 
decided it did not intend to prosecute. 

I asked the agency, “What have you 
done?” 

They said, We're still looking at it.“ 

I said, “Tell me where are the three 
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men named and what happened to the 
contractor?” 

All this is in a letter which I can put 
into the Record; but I guess the Sen- 
ator from Alabama knows all about it, 
and he can tell us the rest of the story. 
I got a letter back saying that they had 
suspended the contractor because he was 
not fit to do business with. The three 
men have all been transferred by the 
agency. They have been transferred to 
other cities, still working for the FHA, 
but I am told there is really nothing 
wrong—‘We have nothing to prove they 
were wrong.” 

I ask this question: Why was it so im- 
portant last July that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice? 
And if it was important enough to send 
to the Department of Justice, and not im- 
portant enough to fire the men why were 
the men not permitted to remain in the 
area in which they had been working? 

If the committee is going to conduct 
an investigation these are the things 
about which we should be told. 

Surely the Senator from Alabama can 
give us the answer. I did not realize un- 
til today that he had all the answers to 
these questions. If I had known I would 
have conferred with him instead of with 
the department downtown. 

Then there is the case of the applica- 
tion involving a project for a home for 
the elderly in Texas. They applied for 
the project in the amount of x dollars. 
The amount was based on the actuarial 
life expectancy of the people who would 
be living in the project. The insurance 
company has an actuarial table showing 
the life expectancy of the various individ- 
uals. This was figured on an average age 
of the occupants, and the loan was based 
upon the life expectancy. The reason 
why that is a factor is that when people 
in this project bought apartments in the 
building all they bought was a lifetime 
right. When they died the apartments 
reverted to the company, to the coopera- 
tive, to be resold. So if the average life 
expectancy of the people in that area 
was 12 years, it meant that there would 
be, on the average, a rollover in the re- 
sale of those apartments each 12 years; 
and that was counted in the computation 
to give them the amount of the loan 
requested. 

The sponsor wanted an extra three- 
quarters of a million dollars. He could 
not justify it. So how did he get around 
justifying it? With the cooperation of the 
FHA the average life expectancy of these 
applicants was lowered from 12 years to 
9 years, which gave them a rollover every 
9 years. In this way, they could justify 
giving him the extra money. That project 
went broke afterward, which proves it 
was not justified. 

But the point is this. This loan was 
approved at the largest figure on the 
premise that the occupants, the elderly 
people who would move into this Gov- 
ernment housing project, would die 3 
years sooner than if they lived some- 
where else. How cruel can one get to jus- 
tify a loan by a Government agency? 
In other words, if you live in a Govern- 
ment financed house you will die 25 per- 
cant sooner than if you live somewhere 
else. 

Today we are told the committee knows 
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all about it. Well, what has it done about 
it? 

If we want to discuss this matter fur- 
ther I have the time. But I repeat, the 
housing industry does need an investiga- 
tion. I supported such an investigation 
last year, and I thought we could get 
something done. If the committee has 
developed all this information and has 
published it, show me the records, and I 
will apologize for the fact that I did not 
read the notice. I surely would like to be 
enlightened because these abuses were 
going on then, and these are the things 
on which I supported the investigation. 

Frankly, I believe we would be better 
advised to abolish completely the sub- 
committee, with all due respect, and try 
a little more enforcement of the laws that 
have been violated. But at least I am not 
going along with increasing the appropri- 
ations so far as this particular situation 
is concerned. 

The figures submitted by the commit- 
tee indicate that the committee had 
$90,000 in 1963; $107,000 in 1964, $119,000 
in 1965, $125,000 in 1966, and $122,000 in 
1967, and today they are asking for 
$150,000. 

Mr. President, the maximum that 
should be allowed in this instance is 
$125,000. That amount raises questions, 
but I will go along with it for the sake 
of harmony. 

I move that on page 2, line 20, the 
figure “$150,000” be stricken and that 
“$125,000” be inserted. 

Some day we will need a special com- 
mitee to investigate the need of so many 
investigating committees. 

This is getting to be ridiculous as well 
as expensive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope the chairman will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. No, 
Mr. President, I am beginning to wonder 
why the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration spent three sessions going 
over all of these requests, cutting them 
down, and trying to work them out, when 
on the floor of the Senate each request 
has to be taken up individually and the 
wisdom questioned of the people who 
made the request. 

We cannot agree to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, with all respect to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina, I 
have often wondered in the past about 
certain decisions that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration made. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On page 
2, line 20, strike out “$150,000” and insert 
“$125,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, On the 
star print the figure appears on line 21. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the same item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The yeas and nays are ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, BIBLE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BAxHI, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RIS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLANDI, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HoLLINGs], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Hotianp], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musk], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Wiittams] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hansen], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senators from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Wyoming would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpnuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No, 66 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Aiken Ellender Miller 
Boggs Fannin Mundt 
Curtis Hatfield Thurmond 
Dominick Jordan, Idaho 
NAYS—43 
Anderson Fong Moss 
Baker Gruening Pearson 
Bartlett Proxmire 
Bennett Hayden Randolph 
Brewster Hickenlooper Smith 
Brooke Sparkman 
Burdick Inouye Spong 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Stennis 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Cannon Long, La. gs 
Cooper cGee Yarborough 
Cotton McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Dodd Metcalf 
Ervin Montoya 
NOT VOTING—45 

Allott Hollings Morton 
Bayh Hruska Murphy 
Bible Javits Muskie 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Church Kuchel Pell 
Clark Lausche Percy 

d Long, Mo Prouty 
Fulbright Magnuson Ribicoff 
Gore Mansfield Russell 
Griffin McCarthy Scott 
Hansen McClellan Smathers 
Harris Mondale Talmadge 
Hartke Monroney Tower 
Holland Morse Williams, N.J 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 

Delaware was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to 


AUTHORIZATION OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE TO MAKE 
CERTAIN STUDIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 252) to authorize the 
Committee on Commerce to make certain 
studies which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce without 
amendment; and from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 3, 
line 8, after the word “exceed” strike 
“$550,000” and insert “$525,000”; so as 
to make the resolution read: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) interstate commerce generally, 
cluding consumer protection; 

(2) foreign commerce generally; 

(3) transportation generally; 

(4) maritime matters; 

(5) intereceanic canals; 

(6) domestic surface transportation, in- 
cluding pipelines and highway safety; 

(7) communications, including a com- 
plete review of national and international 
telecommunications and the use of com- 
munications satellites; 

(8) Federal power matters; 

(9) civil aeronautics; 

(10) fisheries and wildlife; 

(11) marine sciences; and 

(12) weather services and modification, in- 
cluding the use of weather satellites. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select ome person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $2,300 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (4) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$525,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I recognize the futility of asking 
for a series of yea-and-nay votes. I am 
not trying to be too bothersome about 
this but I thought that at a time when 
we are asking the executive branch to 
hold down costs in its operating depart- 
ments it would be only proper that we in 
Congress should practice the same rules. 

What disturbs me is that there are so 
many subcommittees developing in too 
many instances to the point that each 
Member seems to feel there must be 
more staff members. I wonder whether 
we are not becoming overstaffed. 

I realize the mood of the Senate. I 
shall therefore try to point out in gen- 
eral why I think the Senate should have 
= reductions in our own expendi- 


in- 


gars example, the pending resolution 
on the Commerce Committee provides 
for $525,000 next year, as compared with 
$420,000 last year and $429,000 in 1966. 

Following this resolution there is an- 
other one for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. In 1963 this committee op- 
erated on $95,000; in 1964, $86,000; in 
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1965, $84,000; in 1966, $145,000; and in 
1967, $183,000. For 1968 they ask for 
$225,000. In other words, each year it has 
been consistently increasing. This year 
there seems to be a 20-percent increase. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee was $428,000 last year. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Just a 
moment. 

Mr, COTTON. I ask the Senator to 
yield only for the reason that before he 
went on to another committee, I think 
the question on people’s minds regard- 
ing the Commerce Committee should be 
answered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield in just a moment. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee for 1966 received $392,000. In 1967 
it was $428,000. They are asking $750,000 
this year, an increase of $322,000. There 
is another request for a subcommittee 
on the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, which was acted 
on earlier, an increase from $105,000 to 
$115,000. There was another request for 
another subcommittee on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. Gruentne], which had $94,000 
last year. They are asking for $105,000 
this year, an increase of 15 percent. 

Mr. President, I could go right on down 
the line. I do not see a single resolution 
providing for any decreases. Every single 
one provides for an increase. Some of 
the increases range from 20 percent to 
40 percent, and some of them are al- 
most double. 

I think it is most unwise that we should 
be permitting these increases at a time 
when the run on the dollar is disturbing, 
and at a time when we are operating the 
Government with a deficit on the average 
of $2 billion a month. Next week I am 
going to make a determined drive, at 
least, to try to put a ceiling on the ex- 
penditures of the Government as a whole. 
I feel that if the Congress votes on that 
question it should, at the same time, try 
to put its own house in order. 

Recognizing the futility of asking for 
further rolleall votes on these resolutions, 
however, I am going to leave it at that 
and shall vote against every one which 
carries any increase. 

I shall not pursue this matter any 
further, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Delaware. I practiced 
law long enough to have learned one les- 
son, that if one’s opponent has conceded, 
then do not make an argument and 
lose it. 

However, I think that I must say one 
word about the Commerce Committee’s 
request because my distinguished chair- 
man, the able Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] is necessarily absent. It 
so happens that as the ranking minority 
member, I was with him when the Com- 
merce Committee presented its case to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, subject, of course, to 
correction from the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], I would like to men- 
tion a couple of matters. In the first 
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place, I would like to tax the patience 
of the Senate for just 1 minute to com- 
ment on the general proposal of my 
friend from Delaware. I have great re- 
spect and admiration for him, because 
he has been one of the most able and 
consistent fighters for economy all 
through the years he has been in the 
Senate; but he talks about the Senate 
committees being overstaffed. 

I have been sitting around the Con- 
gress for 22 years. I served on the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the House 
and do now in the Senate, and on the 
Committee on Commerce in the Senate. 
There never is a time when the depart- 
ments downtown send their representa- 
tives to the Congress when the depart- 
head or bureau head does not sit in front 
of the committee flanked by a small 
army of assistants, budget officers, ana- 
lysts, and experts in every field. No Sen- 
ate committee or congressional commit- 
tee can deal effectively or intelligently 
with the complicated fiscal problems that 
we have unless there is at least a reason- 
able staff to advise and inform the 
committee. 

So far as the appropriation for the 
Commerce Committee is concerned, I am 
sure every Senator knows that the Com- 
merce Committee, since it was reorga- 
nized, and numerous committees were 
consolidated under it, has become some- 
thing of a catchall. 

So this committee handles more 
diverse subjects than almost any other 
committee in the Senate. All matters 
dealing with transportation, communi- 
cation, and various other subjects are 
assigned to us. 

We have, for this coming year, a whole 
batch of rather important consumer leg- 
islation. It has to be carefully considered 
and screened in order that those of real 
merit may be handled. We have a bill 
on automobile insurance which, in itself, 
is an exhaustive subject, and on which 
we will have long hearings and much 
study. With respect to door-to-door sales, 
I do not know what other Senators have 
experienced, but I have been deluged 
with more mail on that subject than on 
any other since I have been in Congress 
except that dealing with humane treat- 
ment of animals. We have a home im- 
provement frauds bill. We have the old 
subject of cigarette advertising. We are 
still operating on the bills we passed in 
an oversight capacity with automobile 
safety, truth in lending, a national com- 
mission on product safety. 

In addition, and something new last 
year, is the highly controversial and 
highly technical matter of a power relia- 
bility bill relating to electric utilities. Be- 
cause of its far-reaching effects, it will 
require several hearings in various parts 
of the United States. 

A hearing has already been held on the 
west coast. One will be held in New York 
or New England. One will be held in the 
South or Southeast, Southwest, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Ohio. All of these facts should be borne 
in mind. 

In addition, the Senator was accurate 
in one sense, but a little inaccurate in 
another, when he compared the request 
of this year with the request in other 
years. He was not giving the appropria- 
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tion in other years; he was giving what 
was used. 

From last year’s appropriation, the 
chairman returned over $20,000. Last 
year’s appropriation was $475,000. This 
year we are asking for $525,000, an in- 
crease of $50,000. 

Over the last 5 years Chairman Mac- 
nuson has returned to the Senate ap- 
proximately $200,000, an average of $40,- 
000 a year. 

My friend might say that they asked 
for too much, and might ask, “Why did 
they ask for so much when they did not 
use it?” My answer to that is that this 
year we have laid out, on the consumers 
bill and various other bills, a program 
that requires much time and attention. 
It is quite possible that in an election 
year, with the recesses for party conven- 
tions, some of them will not be able to be 
taken care of. But a chairman who has 
the record of having returned, without 
using, these surplus funds, when he is 
heading a committee of such diverse 
activities, I submit should not be penal- 
ized by the Senate because of his abso- 
lute care and diligence in returning 
funds. 

Downtown they do not act that way. 
At least, some of them do not. Toward 
the end of the year, when they find they 
have funds on their hands, they spend 
them as fast as they can, because they 
know that, if any funds are left over, 
Congress will say they do not need as 
much. Senator Macnuson does not work 
that way. 

I hope my Democratic friends will 
please not listen to this. May I say to 
my friends on this side of the aisle that 
for 3 years now I have been asking the 
chairman for one more Republican as- 
sistant for the minority. We had four. 
Business has grown so much that we 
need an extra one in order to cover all 
the hearings and cover our work. When 
the chairman got the increase last year 
from the committee, he told me I was 
going to have that extra assistant. We 
did not get him. I asked him about it. 
He smiled that rather enigmatic smile 
he has, and said, “You did not press me 
hard enough.” I saw to it this year that 
I pressed him hard enough. He has given 
the Republican minority an extra staff 
member. 

I hope my friends on this side of the 
aisle will be appreciative of that and 
realize that some $18,000 or $19,000 of 
this extra money comes to our side of 
the committee. 

In addition, nearly $25,000 of the in- 
crease is for the increased salaries of 
the staff, which were raised by the Con- 
gress just before the end of the last year. 

Mr. President, I have said more than 
is necessary to say, in view of the fact 
that the Senator from Delaware so kindly 
said he did not oppose the resolution; 
but I did not want the Recorp left with 
any suggestion that this committee, with 
what we have to face, is asking for too 
much. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I speak 
for the Democratic side because, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire said, the 
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chairman of the committee [Mr. MAG- 
nusON] is unavoidably absent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when we speak of the work of 
the Committee on Commerce, I do not 
think we can properly say there are two 
sides or that there is any partisanship. 
I know I have never been a member of a 
committee that is less free of partisan- 
ship in any way. Every member of the 
committee is trying to do a common job. 

Mr. COTTON. We are trying to do an 
uncommon job. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, that is better 
put. That job is, in all its phases, for the 
people. One has only to look through the 
31-page report—32 pages including the 
table—to discover that the Committee on 
Commerce is uniquely concerned with the 
needs, demands, and aspirations of the 
people. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
spoke properly about the proposed legis- 
lation for consumers which has been be- 
fore the committee and is now before it. 
If we could come here and ask for a 
budget of $10,000, we would all be pleased. 
But we cannot. It takes research to do the 
job, and research can be accomplished 
only by staff personnel. 

In light of the fact that; as the Senator 
from New Hampshire has said with re- 
spect to returns of money to the Treas- 
ury, not too much has been requested, I 
hope the resolution will be agreed to as it 
stands. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. I neglected to mention that 
another new problem of the committee— 
and this has been urgently requested 
by the Secretary of Transportation—is 
to develop a new approach to the mer- 
chant marine problem. The distinguished 
Senator from Alaska is a leader in our 
committee in all matters pertaining to 
the merchant marine, the Coast Guard, 
and many other activities, including fish 
and wildlife. He knows that that request 
in itself will require much study and at- 
tention by members of the staff and by 
the subcommittee, as well. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do know that, but 
I did not want to go into it further be- 
cause to do so would take too long a time. 

I merely wish to say, in conclusion, 
that we have a great chairman, and we 
have a great leader on the minority 
side. We have diligent, effective mem- 
bers. Ours is one of the great committees 
of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there is a favorite quotation of 
mine which goes: 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 


I conceded defeat, but I am being 
tempted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire as I hear this argument: I wonder 
if I did not throw in the sponge too 
quickly. 

I was recognizing the facts of life, but 
I do not wish to concede the point that 
I think these committees are overex- 
panded. I have great respect for this 
committee and its members. I have re- 
spect for the committee more particu- 
larly because a few years ago I served as 
a member of it and was proud of it. 

In 1963 they operated for $247,000; in 
1964, $344,000; 1965, $400,000; 1966, 
$429,000; 1967, $420,000; and this year 
they are asking for $525,000. 
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As the Senator points out, last year 
they were allowed $475,000, and they re- 
turned $55,000 of that amount, using 
only $420,000. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In just a 
moment; let me finish, and then I shall 
yield and permit the Senator to tempt 
me a little further. I do not need much 
more, either. 

My point is this: Here is a committee 
that asked for $475,000 last year. They 
had $55,000 more than they needed; so 
this year they ask for another $50,000 
more than they asked for last year, or 
$525,000. 

I do not understand that reasoning. I 
have great respect for the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the fact that he 
wants a staff member, but that staff 
member will not cost $105,000. Yet that is 
the amount we are asked to appropriate 
more than was spent last year. 

While I realize a good Republican is 
worth more, perhaps, than any other 
species of mankind, I do not believe that 
even we have one worth $105,000. Let us 
be realistic: We just do not need that 
money; or at least in my opinion we do 
not. 

As far as interest in the consumer is 
concerned, of course, the committee has 
an interest in the consumer, and so do I. 
But consumers are taxpayers; and as 
taxpayers they have to pay for these ex- 
penditures which we are appropriating. 

In closing I have one last comment. 
The Senator says that one problem that 
gave him a lot of trouble, in correspond- 
ence, was the humane treatment of 
animals. I wonder if we should not give 
a little more humane treatment to the 
American taxpayers, who are having to 
underwrite these costs. If we do not start 
pretty soon we may get an avalanche of 
letters from those same taxpayers that 
will overshadow what was done when we 
were discussing inhumane treatment of 
animals. 

I shall vote against the resolution. I 
had not planned to ask for any more 
yea-and-nay votes on these matters, rec- 
ognizing that many Senators have plans 
and realizing also that no doubt we will 
not receive many votes. But I want the 
Recorp to show that I feel these appro- 
priations should be rolled back to a much 
more realistic level. I say that with great 
respect both for this committee and all 
the committees involved. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I was 
trying to get the Senator to yield to me 
to keep him from making a grievous 
error; but inasmuch as he insisted upon 
making it, I shall now correct him. 

The Senator made the statement that 
the committee requested $475,000, spent 
only $420,000, and returned the balance 
to the Treasury. 

That is not true. The $420,000 was for 
only 11 months of the year. They had 
to pay 1 more month of bills out of the 
$475,000, which meant that the amount 
turned back, if any, was practically neg- 
ligible. I was sincerely trying to get the 
record in proper perspective, to show 
that there was not $50,000 turned back 
unused by the committee last year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am wondering if we should not 
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let this resolution go over until next 
week and find out what the answer is. 
I was quoting the figures used by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who said 
that they turned back $55,000, as I un- 
derstood him. As to the $420,000, I am 
quoting from the committee report. If 
the Committee on Rules does not know 
what it is doing and if there is a differ- 
ence between the members of the com- 
mittee itself perhaps we should carry the 
whole matter over and find out what is 
the truth. I am not manufacturing these 
figures; I am reading from the committee 
report. 

The committee report shows that 
there was expended for this purpose 
$247,191.68 in 1963; $344,553.82 in 1964; 
$400,891.48 in 1965; $429,511.26 in 1966, 
and $420,755.79 in 1967. 

Those are not my figures. Those are 
the figures that were in the committee 
report. If they are in error I think we 
ought to find out for certain what was 
returned unspent last year. 

I do not wish to make a big issue out 
of this; I just want the record to show 
that I did not dream these figures up. 
I only took the figures from the report, 
and if the man who submitted them to 
the committee or the committee that 
accepted them were asleep perhaps we 
had better wake them up. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator did not 
completely read the committee report. 
The reports explain fully in writing, that 
the amount expended for 11 months of 
last year was $420,755.79. The reason for 
that indication was because all of the 
expenditures had not been determined 
for the 12 months at the time the com- 
mittees had to make their presentation 
to the Rules Committee. We try to act be- 
fore the end of January, or we have to 
get a continuing resolution. Only 11 
months of expenditures have been made 
and paid and accounted for at that time. 

That is the reason that the commit- 
tee print shows the amount expended for 
11 months of the 90th Congress, first 
17 5 That means 11 months, and not 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator had been awake— 
maybe that is how the slip came about— 
he would have heard me when I said at 
the beginning it was for 11 months. But 
I also said the month of January 1969 
did not come in the year 1967, either. We 
will have the same problem next year, 
and every year that comes along. Each of 
these committees goes to the Rules Com- 
mittee on the 1st of January. There is 
always a month outstanding. That is 
true as to every resolution before us. I 
do not say this to pursue the argument, 
but the Senator was correct when he 
used the $420,000 figure, and so was the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I under- 
stood that was the 11-month figure and 
was so referring to it, and I am sure the 
Senator from New Hampshire under- 
stood it likewise. 

I do not think there is any difference 
in our position or understanding on 
that matter. I am not making any great 
point out of it. However, I did want the 
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Recorp to show that I am not pulling a 
lot of figures out of the air. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I did 
take the figures from the report, as did 
the Senator from Delaware. Some com- 
plications are involved. I believe that 
the pay increase went into effect dur- 
ing the latter part of last year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from Del- 
aware may rest assured that under the 
leadership of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], working with 
the senior committee members and with 
the staff, the Commerce Committee is 
being operated efficiently and economi- 
cally and whatever is not used goes 
back. 

That summarizes the whole thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will not pursue the mat- 
ter. I concur with what the Senator has 
said about his respect for the Senator 
from Washington. The Senator from 
Washington was chairman of the com- 
mittee when I served on that commit- 
tee. I enjoyed my service under the 
Senator from Washington as much as 
I have enjoyed serving with any other 
chairman I have worked with. 

I do not want anything that I have 
said to be considered as a reflection on 
the chairman or on the members of the 
committee. I was making the statement 
in general terms. This happened to be 
a subject we were discussing. I was 
making a general argument with re- 
spect to all of them. 

I only hoped that the Senate would 
take some steps to show that the con- 
gressional branch was willing to estab- 
lish some discipline over its own expend- 
itures as well as asking the executive 
branch of the Government to do so. 
Recognizing that we do not have enough 
votes to get the matter agreed to I 
merely said that I was going to vote 
against the resolution in its present 
form and let it go at that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

The resolution 
agreed to. 


amendment was 


(S. Res. 252) was 


ADDITIONAL CLERICAL 
ASSISTANTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Res. 207) to continue 
for 1 year the authority of the Commit- 
tee on Finance to employ six additional 
clerical assistants, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance, 
without amendment; and from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is in line 5, 
after the word “of” strike out “Public 
Law 4. Eightieth Congress, approved 
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February 19, 1947, as amended.” and in- 
sert “Public Law 90-57, approved July 28, 
1967, as amended.”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is authorized from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, to employ six additional cleri- 
cal assistants, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 90-57, ap- 
proved July 28, 1967, as amended. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
Senate Resolution 207 would continue 
through 1968 the temporary authority 
the Senate provided in the 89th Congress 
for the Finance Committee to hire six 
additional clerical assistants. 

At the time this authority was granted 
on April 20, 1966, I made it clear to the 
Senate that new employees would be 
added to the Finance Committee staff 
only as the need arose, but advance as- 
surance that we had the authority would 
enable us to plan an orderly expansion 
of the Finance Committee staff so that 
we could provide the services Senators 
were beginning to demand of the com- 
mittee. As I reported last year, our ex- 
pansion has been just that—orderly. In 
1966, two secretaries were employed un- 
der this new authority—one in July and 
the other in August. In 1967, two more 
were added—both in January. In the 
middle of the year one of them was re- 
placed and a fifth clerical employee was 
added in August. 

At the present time, we have five cleri- 
cal employees under this authority. On 
an annual basis these five employees 
are being compensated, in accordance 
with the Legislative Reorganization Act 
and the applicable pay statutes, at the 
combined rate of $38,728. 

When the temporary authority for six 
clerical assistants was granted, the Sen- 
ate also gave the Finance Committee 
authority to hire six additional profes- 
sional employees, providing us with a 
total professional staff of 10. This addi- 
tional authority for the professional peo- 
ple was provided on a permanent basis 
and is not involved in our resolution 
today. The committee now has four pro- 
fessional employees—one lawyer, two 
economists, and one expert in the field 
of social legislation. A fifth employee, 
an economist, was added for the purpose 
of coordinating a special staff study of 
the question of steel imports. This staff 
study has now been published. It has 
been widely hailed in steel circles. This 
economist has now left the staff. The 
growth of our professional staff pretty 
well follows the plan of expansion of 
the Finance Committee I described to 
the Rules Committee and the Senate 
back in 1966. 

As the demands of our professional 
staff increase, so that we find it desir- 
able to add additional experts, we will 
have a need for additional clerical as- 
sistants. That is why Senate Resolution 
207 requests a continuation of our cur- 
rent temporary authority for six secre- 
taries. 

I would hope the Senate will approve 
this resolution for our clerical staff. On 
behalf of the Committee on Finance, I 
urge that it do so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
amended, was agreed to. 


207), as 


STUDY OF FOREIGN POLICIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 226) to provide 
for a study of matters pertaining to the 
foreign policies of the United States by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

S. Res. 226 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make complete 
studies of any and all matters pertaining to 
the foreign policies of the United States and 
their administration. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures; (2) to employ 
upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants; (3) to 
hold such hearings to take such testimony, 
to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate, and to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents; and (4) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, facil- 
ities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government, as the 
committee deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. In the conduct of its studies the 
committee may use the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals in its 
discretion, and it is authorized to divide the 
work of the studies among such individuals, 
groups, and institutions as it may deem ap- 
propriate, and may enter into contracts for 
this purpose. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $225,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF EFFICIENCY AND ECON- 
OMY OF GOVERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 216) authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to make investigations into the efficiency 
and economy of operations of all 
branches of Government which had been 
reported from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, without amendment; 
and from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 6, 
line 21, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$860,000” and insert “$750,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 
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Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, the 
Committee on Government Operations or any 
subcommittee thereof is authorized from 
February 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, 
to make investigations into the efficiency 
and economy of operations of all branches 
of the Government, including the possible 
existence of fraud, misfeasance, malfeasance, 
collusion, mismanagement, incompetence, 
corrupt or unethical practices, waste, extrav- 
agance, conflicts of interest, and the improp- 
er expenditure of Government funds in 
transactions, contracts, and activities of the 
Government or of Government officials and 
employees and any and all such improper 
practices between Government personnel and 
corporations, individuals, companies, or per- 
sons affiliated therewith, doing business with 
the Government; and the compliance or non- 
compliance of such corporations, companies, 
or individuals or other entities with the 
rules, regulations, and laws governing the 
various governmental agencies and its rela- 
tionships with the public: Provided, That, in 
carrying out the duties herein set forth, the 
inquiries of this committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof shall not be deemed limited 
to the records, functions, and operations of 
the particular branch of the Government un- 
der inquiry, and may extend to the records 
and activities of persons, corporations, or 
other entities dealing with or affecting that 
particular branch of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized from Febru- 
ary 1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, inclusive, to 
conduct an investigation and study to the 
extent to which criminal or other improper 
practices or activities are, or have been, en- 
gaged in in the field of labor-management 
relations or in groups or organizations of em- 
ployees or employers, to the detriment of 
interests of the public, employers, or em- 
Ployees, and to determine whether any 

es are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such inter- 
ests the occurrence of such practices 
or activities. Nothing contained in this reso- 
lution shall affect or impair the exercise by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of any power, or the discharge by such com- 
mittee of any duty, conferred or imposed 
upon it by the Standing Rules of the Senate 
or by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is further authorized and 
directed from February 1, 1968, to January 
31, 1969, inclusive, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of syndicated 
or organized crime which may operate in 
or otherwise utilize the facilities of inter- 
state or international commerce in further- 
ance of any transactions which are in vio- 
lation of the law of the United States or of 
the State in which the transactions occur, 
and, if so, the manner and extent to which, 
and the identity of the persons, firms, or 
corporations, or other entities by whom such 
utilization is being made, what facilities, de- 
vices, methods, techniques, and technicali- 
ties are being used or employed, and 
whether or not organized crime utilizes such 
interstate facilities or otherwise operates in 
interstate commerce for the development of 
corrupting influences in violation of the 
law of the United States or the laws of any 
State and, further, to study and investigate 
the manner in which and the extent to 
which persons engaged in organized criminal 
activities have infiltrated into lawful busi- 
ness enterprise; and to study the adequacy 
of Federal laws to prevent the operations of 
organized crime in interstate or interna- 
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tional commerce; and to determine whether 
any changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect the public 
against the occurrences of such practices or 
activities. Nothing contained in this resolu- 
tion shall affect or impair the exercise by 
the Committee on the Judiciary or by the 
Committee on Commerce of any power, or 
the discharge by such committee of any 
duty, conferred or imposed upon it by the 
Standing Rules of the Senate or by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is authorized and directed until 
January 31, 1969, to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all other aspects 
of crime and lawlessness within the United 
States which have an impact upon or affect 
the national health, welfare, and safety. 

Src. 5. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed un- 
til January 31, 1969, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of riots, violent 
disturbances of the peace, vandalism, civil 
and criminal disorder, insurrection, the com- 
mission of crimes in connection therewith, 
the immediate and longstanding causes, the 
extent and effects of such occurrences and 
crimes, and measures necessary for their im- 
mediate and long-range prevention and for 
the preservation of law and order and to 
insure, domestic tranquility within the 
United States. 

Src. 6. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall report to the Senate by 
January 31, 1969, and shall, if deemed ap- 
propriate, include, in its report specific leg- 
islative recommendations. 

Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any of its duly authorized subcom- 
mittees, from February 1, 1968, to January 
31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized, as it deems 
necessary and appropriate, to (1) make such 
expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the Senate; (2) hold such hearings; (3) sit 
and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods 
of the Senate; (4) administer such oath; (5) 
take such testimony, either orally or by 
sworn statement; (6) employ on a temporary 
basis such technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants and consultants; and (7) with the 
prior consent of the executive department 
or agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, employ on a re- 
imbursable basis such executive branch per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable; and, further, 
with the consent of other committees or sub- 
committees to work in conjunction with and 
utilize their staffs, as it shall be deemed nec- 
essary and appropriate in the judgment of 
the chairman of the committee or subcom- 
mittee: Provided further, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment and the person selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee. 

(b) For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from February 
1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, inclusive, is au- 
thorized, in its or his or their discretion, as 
may be deemed advisable, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and documents. 

Sec. 8. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $750,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN’S 
MISSTATEMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, about noon 
today the Secretary of Agriculture held 
@ prearranged press conference in the 
corridor of the Old Senate Office Build- 
ing just outside the Agricultural Commit- 
tee room. The Secretary gave to the press 
one of the most ridiculous and mislead- 
ing statements that any Cabinet officer 
ever issued. 

The Secretary undertook to show that 
everything bad for the farmer had been 
done by the Republicans and everything 
good for the farmer had been done by the 
Democrats. He then went on to say: 

Farmers got a good taste of runaway pro- 
duction under the previous Republican Ad- 
ministration. It took six years to clear away 
the surplus legacy, and every step was dog- 
gedly opposed by the Republican leadership 
in Congress. Five major farm acts have been 
passed by the Congress from 1961 through 
1965. And because of them farm income, 
while less than it should be, is 50 percent 
greater than it was in 1960. Proposed by two 
Democratic Presidents, the acts were passed 
in Congress by heavy Democratic majorities. 


What the Secretary failed to say was 
that the administration in 1961 asked 
for virtually totalitarian controls over 
agriculture and was opposed then by both 
Democrats and Republicans in Congress. 
A majority of both parties opposed the 
Secretary and he did not get the legisla- 
tion he asked for. Instead, he got more 
workable, reasonable, and moderate leg- 
islation. 

The Secretary pointed out this after- 
noon, however, that farm income, while 
less than it should be, is 50 percent great- 
er than it was in 1960. He failed to point 
out that the cost of things the farmer 
buys has increased so much faster than 
has farm income that prices of farm 
products have dropped from 80 percent 
of parity in 1961 to 74 percent last year. 
These are the Agriculture Department’s 
own figures. And I believe that it has 
been at about 74 percent so far this year. 
So, I think the farmer is infinitely worse 
off now as far as true values are con- 
cerned than he was when the Secretary 
took over in 1961. 

However, that is not the worst of it. 
What happens when farm parity income 
hits the skids as it has done since 1961? 
Farmers are forced out of business. 

Here is another fact the Secretary 
failed to point out—that whereas there 
were 3,800,000 farmers making a living 
on the farm in 1961, 742,000 of them have 
been forced out of business in the last 7 
years. The figures which the Department 
furnishes reveal that less than 3 million 
farmers remain on the farm today. 
Twenty-five percent of the farmers of 
our country in 1961 have been forced out 
of business during this period in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture states they 
have been making such gains. 

The Secretary released figures showing 
the increase in net income. However, he 
did not release the figures showing the 
increase in net costs. So, by their own 
figures, the farmers are much worse off 
than they were in 1961. 
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That is all the material that I have had 
time to prepare in just the last few min- 
utes, but I thought I had better set the 
record straight as soon as possible after 
the Secretary had made his statement. 

The Secretary brags about forcing 25 
percent of the American farmers out of 
production. When the Secretary of Agri- 
culture says that the farmers have an 
increased net income, he simply ignores 
the fact that the increase in costs have 
exceeded the increase in income to such 
an extent that the farmer is definitely 
worse off than he was 7 years ago. 

The only solution offered by the ad- 
ministration is: “If we had complete 
controls, totalitarian controls, over the 
farmer, he would be living on easy 
street.” However, so far both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats in Con- 
gress have had enough sense not to grant 
those controls which the Department has 
been requesting. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE OPERATIONS 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 211) authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of all matters pertain- 
ing to foreign assistance operations by 
the Federal Government, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, without amend- 
ment; and from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with an amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 20, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$125,000” and insert “$105,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction, specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertaining 
to the operation of foreign assistance activi- 
ties by the Federal Government, with a view 
to determining the economy and efficiency of 
such activities. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1969, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agences of 
the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with its 
recommendations for such legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than January 
31, 1969. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
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this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$105,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 


agreed to. 


ORIGIN OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 227) authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
study the origin of research and devel- 
opment programs financed by the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, without amendment; and from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 3, 
line 14, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$87,000” and insert 885,000“; so as 
to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized, 
from February 1, 1968, through January 31, 
1969, to make studies as to the efficiency and 
economy of operations of all branches and 
functions of the Government with particular 
reference to: 

(1) the operations of research and devel- 
opment programs financed by departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding research in economics and social 
science, as well as the basic sciences, bio- 
Medicine, research, and technology; 

(2) review those programs now being car- 
ried out through contracts with higher edu- 
cational institutions and private organiza- 
tions, corporations, and individuals to de- 
termine the need for the establishment of 
national research, development, and man- 
power policies and programs, in order to 
bring about Government-wide coordination 
and elimination of overlapping and dupli- 
cation of scientific and research activities; 
and 

(3) examine existing research information 
operations, the impact of Federal research 
and development programs on the economy 
and on institutions of higher learning, and 
to recommend the establishment of programs 
to insure a more equitable distribution of 
research and development contracts among 
such institutions and among the States. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and 
fix the compensation of technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority of the committee 
is authorized at its discretion to select one 
employee for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,300 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize on a reimbursable basis the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any department or agency of the 
Government. 
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Sec. 3, Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $85,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND STATES AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 221) authorizing a 
study of intergovernmental relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
States and municipalities, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment; and from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 23, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$148,000,” and insert “$130,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by subsection 1(j)(2)(D) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
intergovernmental relationship between the 
United States and the States and municipal- 
ities, including an evaluation of studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations made thereon 
and submitted to the Congress by the Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 86-380, approved by the President on 
September 24, 1959, as amended by Public 
Law 89-733, approved by the President on 
November 2, 1966. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorize (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$130,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND TIN- 
TERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
The resolution (S. Res. 212) to study 

certain aspects of national security and 
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international operations was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized, 
from February 1, 1968, through January 31, 
1969, to make studies as to the efficiency and 
economy of operations of all branches and 
functions of the Government with particular 
reference to: 

(1) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of national 
security problems; 

(2) the capacity of present national secu- 
rity staffing, methods, and processes to make 
full use of the Nation’s resources of knowl- 
edge, talents, and skills; 

(3) the adequacy of present intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United 
States and international organizations of 
which the United States is a member; and 

(4) legislative and other proposals or 
means to improve these methods, processes, 
and relationships. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, and 
fix the compensation of technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority of the committee is 
authorized at its discretion to select one 
employee for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize on a reimbursable basis the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
department or agency of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$90,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


—— — 


AUTHORIZATION OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 219) authoriz- 
ing certain investigations by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, including na- 
tional parks and recreation areas; Indian 
affairs; irrigation and reclamation; water and 
power resources; minerals, materials, and 
fuels; public lands; environmental studies; 
and territories and insular affairs. 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to its authority under 
section 184(a) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, the com- 
mittee is authorized to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
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books, papers, documents, and to take such 
testimony on matters within its jurisdiction 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisa- 
ble; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the departments 
or agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE AND PROCEDURE 


The resolution (S. Res. 232) to study 
administrative practice and procedure, 
and for other purposes, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of administrative practices and 
procedures within the departments and 
agencies of the United States in the exercise 
of their rulemaking, licensing, investigatory, 
law enforcement, and adjudicatory functions, 
including a study of the effectiveness of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, with a view 
to determining whether additional legisla- 
tion is required to provide for the fair, im- 
partial, and effective performance of such 
functions. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be 
less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $200,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY LAWS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 233) to investigate 
antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
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United States, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
without amendment; and from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, with 
an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration is on page 
3, line 4, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$587,500” and insert “$560,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to make a complete, comprehensive, and 
continuing study and investigation of un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and of the 
antitrust and monopoly laws of the United 
States, their administration, interpretation, 
operation, enforcement, and effect, and to de- 
termine and from time and time redetermine 
the nature and extent of any legislation 
which may be necessary or desirable for— 

(1) clarification of existing law to elim- 
inate conflicts and uncertainties where nec- 


essary; 

(2) improvement of the administration 
and enforcement of existing laws; and 

(3) supplementation of existing law to 
provide any additional substantive, pro- 
cedural, or organizational legislation which 
may be needed for the attainment of the 
fundamental objects of the laws and the 
efficient administration and enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such ditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a tem 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$560,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, 


The amendments was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF A STUDY OF 
MATTERS PERTAINING TO CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 235) authoriz- 


ing a study of matters pertaining to con- 
stitutional amendments was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


S. RES. 235 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 
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Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
s0 fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its ac- 
tivities and findings, together with its recom- 
mendations for legislation as it deems ad- 
visable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $110,- 
000 shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 236) to investigate 
matters pertaining to constitutional 
rights which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, without 
amendment; and from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 15, after the word “exceed” strike out 
“$228,000” and insert “$210,000”; so as to 
make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, in- 
vestigate, and make a complete study of any 
and all matters pertaining to constitutional 
rights. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the departments 
or agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its fnd- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$210,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


STUDY OF THE SEPARATION OF 
POWERS UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 245) to make a full 
and complete study of the separation of 
powers under the Constitution, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment; 
and from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 21, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$125,000” and insert 890,000“; so 
as to make the resolution read: 

S. Res. 245 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 186 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to make a full 
and complete study of the separation of 
powers between the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of Government provided 
by the Constitution, the manner in which 
power has been exercised by each branch and 
the extent, if any, to which any branch or 
branches of the Government may have en- 
croached upon the powers, functions, and 
duties vested in any other branch by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be 80 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$90,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


CRIMINAL LAWS AND PROCEDURES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 237) to investigate 
criminal laws and procedures, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment; and 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 16, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$130,000” and insert “$120,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
dlelary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
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thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
criminal laws and procedures. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the de- 
partment or agency concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to util- 
ize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$120,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


CONSIDERATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO FEDERAL CHARTERS, 
HOLIDAYS, AND CELEBRATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 234) to con- 
sider matters pertaining to Federal char- 
ters, holidays, and celebrations was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 234 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate to consider all matters pertaining to Fed- 
eral charters, holidays, and celebrations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $8,500, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY AND EXAMINATION OF THE 
FEDERAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The resolution (S. Res. 239) to study 
and examine the Federal judicial system 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
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of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to conduct a 
study and examination of the administration, 
practice, and procedures of the Federal ju- 
dicial system with a view to determining the 
legislation, if any, which may be necessary or 
desirable in order to improve the operations 
of the Federal courts in the just and ex- 
peditious adjudication of the cases, con- 
troversies, and other matters which may be 
brought before them. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis professional, technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants: Provided, 
That the minority is authorized to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,300 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
heads of departments and agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable, 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Src. 4, Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $203,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 238) to study matters 
pertaining to immigration and naturali- 
zation, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, without 
amendment; and from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 16, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$185,000” and insert “$170,000”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
immigration and naturalization. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government, 
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Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $170,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, OPERATION, AND EN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE INTERNAL 
SECURITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider reso- 
lution (S. Res. 248) to investigate the 
administration, operation, and enforce- 
ment of the Internal Security Act, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment; 
and from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
line 23, after the word “exceed” strike out 
“$426,800” and insert “$400,000”; so as to 
make the resolution read: 

S. Res. 248 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, insofar as they 
relate to the authority of the committee, to 
make a complete and continuing study and 
investigation of (1) the administration, op- 
eration, and enforcement of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, as amended; (2) the 
administration, operation, and enforcement 
of other laws relating to espionage, sabotage, 
and the protection of the internal security of 
the United States; and (3) the extent, nature, 
and effect of subversive activities in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
including, but not limited to, espionage, 
sabotage, and infiltration by persons who are 
or may be under the domination of the 
foreign government or organizations con- 
trolling the world Communist movement or 
any other movement seeking to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 3. of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $400,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 240) to investigate 
juvenile delinquency, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Judiciary, 
without amendment; and from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 3, 
line 2, after the word “exceed” strike out 
“$235,000” and insert “$225,000”; so as 
to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under section 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its Jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, in- 
vestigate, and make a complete study of any 
and all matters pertaining to juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States, including (a) 
the extent and character of juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States and its causes 
and contributing factors; (b) the adequacy 
of existing provisions of law, including chap- 
ters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, in dealing with youthful offend- 
ers of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, 
or other correctional action taken with re- 
spect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts, 
and (d) the extent to which juveniles are 
violating Federal laws relating to the sale 
or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the de- 
partments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation, as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $225,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 242) to investi- 
gate national penitentiaries was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. REs. 242 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, in- 
vestigate, and inspect national penitentiaries. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
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to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or agen- 
cies concerned, and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, to utilize the reimburs- 
able services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee, 


EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF THE 
STATUTES RELATING TO PAT- 
ENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPY- 
RIGHTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 241) to examine 
and review the statutes relating to pat- 
ents, trademarks, and copyrights was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof; is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its Jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to con- 
duct a full and complete examination and 
review of the administration of the Patent 
Office and a complete examination and re- 
view of the statutes relating to patiente, 
trademarks, and copyrights. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3, The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

SEC. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY FLOW OF 
REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES FROM 
COMMUNISTIC TYRANNY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 243) to investigate 
problems created by the flow of refugees 
and escapees from communistic tyranny, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, without amend- 
ment; and from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with an amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 2, 
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line 17, after the word “exceed” strike 
out “$108,215” and insert “$105,400”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 
(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdiction specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertaining 
to the problems created by the flow of refu- 
gees and escapees. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, on a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned and the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, to utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, facil- 
ities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$105,400, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


STUDY OF REVISION AND CODIFI- 
CATION OF THE STATUTES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 244) to study 
revision and codification of the statutes 
of the United States was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 244 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
revision and codification of the statutes of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That if more than one 
counsel is employed, the minority is au- 
thorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 
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Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$46,500, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


PROFESSIONAL AND CLERICAL 
STAFF FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 220) to provide addi- 
tional professional and clerical staff for 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
and the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, with amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare are on page 
1, line 3, after the word “employ” insert 
“one additional assistant chief clerk,” at 
the beginning of line 4, strike out “three” 
and insert “six”; and in the same line 
after the word “and” strike out “three” 
and insert “seven”. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration are on page 1, 
line 9, after the word “of” strike out 
“Public Law 4, 80th Congress, approved 
February 19, 1947, as amended”; and 
insert “Public Law 90-57, approved July 
28, 1967, as amended”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, to 
employ one additional assistant chief clerk, 
six additional professional staff members and 
seven additional clerical assistants, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate at 
rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman in accordance with section 202(e), 
as amended, of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, and the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 90-57, approved July 28, 1967, as 
amended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDING OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE COMMITTEE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 218) to authorize 
funding of Indian Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration without amendment; and 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “education” strike 
out “and related problems“; so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
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complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the education of Indian children, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
9 8 resolution, as amended, was agreed 


PROVISION FOR THE STUDY OF 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


The resolution (S. Res. 222) to provide 
for the study of migratory labor was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 222 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to migratory labor including, but not 
limited to, such matters as (a) the wages of 
migratory workers, their working conditions, 
transportation facilities, housing, health, and 
educational opportunities for migrants and 
their children, (b) the nature of and the re- 
lationships between the programs of the 
Federal Government and the programs of 
State and local governments and the activi- 
ties of private organizations dealing with the 
problems of migratory workers, and (c) the 
degree of additional Federal action neces- 
sary in this area. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisa- 
ble; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to util- 
ize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969, 
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Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $75,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TO MAKE CERTAIN IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 229) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to make certain investiga- 
tions was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. RES. 229 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to examine, investigate, and conduct 
such studies as may be deemed necessary 
with respect to any and all aspects of— 

(1) the postal service, including studies 
of mechanization, modernization, personnel 
policies, utilization of manpower, hours, 
wages, work schedules, and management 
techniques, designed to improve postal 
service in the United States; 

(2) the Federal civil service, including re- 
tirement and general consideration of legis- 
lation to improve the quality of Federal 
employment and Federal personnel policies 
and practices; and 

(3) committee jurisdiction concerning 
the census and the collection of statistics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, until 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
than $2,300 than the highest gross rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practical date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $150,- 
000, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


PROVISION OF FUNDS FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The resolution (S. Res. 230) to provide 
funds for the Committee on Public 
Works was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 230 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to flood con- 
trol, navigation, rivers and harbors, roads 
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and highways, water pollution, air pollution, 
public buildings, and all features of water 
resource development and economic growth. 

Sec. 2, For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to util- 
ize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

SEC. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $160,- 
000.00, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon youchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN AD- 
DITIONAL STUDIES BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 250) to authorize cer- 
tain additional studies by the Committee 
on Public Works, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works, without amendment; and from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “Works” insert 
“from February 1, 1968, to January 31, 
1969, inclusive”; so as to make the reso- 
lution read: 


Resolved, That, in furtherance of the un- 
derstanding of matters coming within its 
jurisdiction, the Committee on Public Works, 
from February 1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, 
inclusive, is authorized to contract with pub- 
lic and private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations and with individuals for the 
purpose of conducting a study or studies re- 
lating to the movement of commuter traffic 
into and out of the Washington, District of 
Columbia, metropolitan area, to study the 
relationship between highway facilities and 
other modes of commuter services in, the 
movement of people from those areas beyond 
the proposed range of projected mass transit 
and urban freeway facilities, to the disposal 
of solid waste originating in the Washington, 
District of Columbia, metropolitan area by 
such manner and means as will obviate air 
and water pollution in the Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, metropolitan area, all de- 
signed to measure the impact of proposals 
which will affect various programs author- 
ized by the Committee on Public Works per- 
taining to flood control, navigation, rivers 
and harbors, roads and highways, water 
pollution, air pollution, solid waste disposal, 
public buildings, and all features of water 
resource development and economic growth: 
Provided, however, That neither the conduct 
of this study nor any of its observations, 
conclusions, findings, or recommendations 
shall in any way reexamine, delay, compete, 
or interfere with the rapid transit system 
planned by the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. The Committee on 
Public Works will coordinate its activities 
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with the activities of other committees of 
the Senate having legislative jurisdiction re- 
lated to the general subject matter of the 
study or studies to be undertaken. 

Sec. 2. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $135,- 
000.00, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 210) authoriz- 
ing additional funds for the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 210 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to— 

(1) the election of the President, Vice 
President, or Members of Congress; 

(2) corrupt practices; 

(3) contested elections; 

(4) credentials and qualifications; 

(5) Federal elections generally; and 

(6) presidential succession. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $2,300 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and the per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- | 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $150,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF THE STANDING RULES 
OF THE SENATE 


The resolution (S. Res. 224) to study 
the Standing Rules of the Senate was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the Standing Rules of the United 
States Senate. 
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Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That if more 
than one counsel is employed, the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
60 fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$67,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL AND INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESSES 


The resolution (S. Res. 215) authoriz- 
ing the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness to make a complete study of the 
problems of small and independent busi- 
nesses was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by S. Res. 58, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1950, as 
amended and supplemented, is authorized to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of the problems of American small 
and independent business and to make rec- 
ommendations concerning those problems to 
the appropriate legislative committees of 
the Senate. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $145,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 223) to provide for 
the study of the problems of the aging, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, with 
an amendment, on page 3, line 6, after 
the word exceed“ strike out “$230,000” 
and insert “$200,000”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

S. Res. 223 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on 

Aging, established by the Senate Resolution 
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33, Eighty-seventh Congress, agreed to on 
February 13, 1961, as amended and supple- 
mented, is hereby extended through Janu- 
ary 31, 1969. 

Sxc. 2. It shall be the duty of such com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of any and all matters 
ing to problems and opportunities of older 
people, including but not limited to, prob- 
lems and opportunities of maintaining health, 
of assuring adequate income, of finding em- 
ployment, of engaging in productive and 
rewarding activity, of securing proper hous- 


be referred to such committee, and such 
committee shall not have power to report by 
bill or otherwise have legislative jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. The said committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such printing 
and binding, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, except that a lesser number, to 
be fixed by the committee, shall constitute 
a quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec, 5. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee is authorized (1) to employ on a 
temporary basis from February 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1969, such technical, 
clerical, or other assistants, experts, and con- 
sultants as it deems advisable: Provided, 
That the minority is authorized to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,300 than 
the highest rate paid to any other 
employee; and (2) with the prior consent of 
the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $200,000, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Sec. 7. The committee shall report the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Jan- 
uary 31, 1969. The committee shall cease to 
exist at the close of business on January 31, 
1969. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S, Res..247) continuing the 
Special Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress through December 31, 
1968, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with amendments on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “through” strike out 
“December 31, 1968” and insert “June 
30, 1968”; in line 9, after the word 
“through” strike out “December 31, 
1968” and insert “June 30, 1968”; at the 
beginning of line 11, strike out “Decem- 
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ber 31, 1968” and insert “June 30, 1968”; 
and in the same line, after the word 
“exceed” strike out “$100,000” and in- 
sert “$50,000”; so as to make the reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, estab- 
lished by S. Res. 293, Eighty-ninth Congress, 
agreed to August 26, 1966 (as amended and 
supplemented), is hereby continued through 
June 30, 1968. 

Sec. 2. The special committee is hereby 
authorized to exercise the powers conferred 
upon it by section 2 of S. Res. 311, Eighty- 
ninth Congress, agreed to October 17, 1966, 
through June 30, 1968, The expenses of the 
special committee from February 1, 1968, 
through June 30, 1968, shall not exceed 
$50,000, and shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the special com- 
mittee, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A resolution continuing the Special 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress through June 30, 1968.” 


RECONSIDERATION OF VOTES ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate reconsider the votes by which all 
the resolutions were agreed to today. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
request of the Senator from Louisiana 
for the reconsideration of those votes be 
laid on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request to lay on the table 
is agreed to. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE’S 1968 BUDGET 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I want to 
thank Senators for adopting Senate 
Resolution 240, continuing the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

In this session, we have already be- 
gun important hearings on LSD and 
marihuana control. 

We must plan to continue the hear- 
ings started last year on juvenile auto 
theft. 

We are investigating the scandalous 
conditions in many of the Nation’s ju- 
venile correctional institutions. 

We plan hearings on the mounting 
problem of youth violence. And, we must 
carry on and complete other investiga- 
tions regarding current Federal pro- 
grams on the control and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

And, finally, we must obtain the pas- 
sage of our much-needed firearms legis- 
lation. 

Crime, delinquency, and violence are 
the most distressing internal problems 
facing our Nation. 

The latest Gallup Poll, released on 
February 27, 1968, shows that for the 
first time crime, delinquency, and law- 
lessness top the list of domestic prob- 
lems which concern our people, 

Every Senator knows that the letters 
they receive on the crime problem re- 
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flect deep-seated fears, anxieties, and 
often sheer panic among their constitu- 
ents regarding the safety of their chil- 
dren and their families. 

These fears are backed up by juvenile 
court figures and FBI statistics on youth 
crime. Both have registered continuous 
increases for over a decade with another 
T-percent spurt in 1966. 

These fears among the public are in- 
tensified by the new knowledge that 
crimes of violence among young people 
have grown even more drastically than 
any other types of offenses. While ar- 
rests for all serious crimes for the under- 
18-year-old group have increased 54 per- 
cent since 1960, crimes against the per- 
son have soared 78 percent during the 
same time. 

These are fears that cannot and 
should not be neglected by the Congress. 
If we do, we will seriously undermine the 
a strength and stability of the Na- 
tion. 

I am pleased the Senate acted as it 
did because delinquency and violence 
cannot be wiped out overnight and be- 
cause in many of our control efforts, we 
can only proceed one step at a time. 

We must build on existing laws and 
past accomplishments and we must re- 
act to new outbreaks and new develop- 
ments. 

Last year, we reported a strong fire- 
arms bill out of the subcommittee. Sen- 
ators know that this has been one of the 
most difficult pieces of legislation to face 
Congress in a long time. We thought we 
had concluded the hearings, that all the 
information was in, then the administra- 
tion sent down a new amendment, Sena- 
tor Hruska, our ranking minority mem- 
ber, introduced two other bills and we 
were forced into 10 additional days of 
hearings on the firearms problem. 

In this session, we are still faced with 
the prospect of new amendments to this 
bill before its final enactment. 

The drug problem is another issue that 
confronts us this year. 

In 1965, we passed the drug abuse con- 
trol amendments, and in 1966 we helped 
pass the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act. We knew then that the subcommit- 
tee would need further hearings to de- 
termine the adequacy of these laws and 
to determine the need for new legislation. 

Recent studies on LSD have shown the 
possibility that this drug may have far 
reaching, crippling effects on generations 
yet unborn. 

The dramatic increase in marihuana 
abuse all over the Nation even among 
young people of high school age demands 
a new look at the Federal controls over 
this drug. This is the drug causing the 
most serious problems among our youth 
and yet none of the recent proposals in 
the drug field attempt to review our laws 
and controls with respect to marihuana, 

Another hearing we must have in- 
volves juvenile correctional institutions. 
We are rapidly moving into a period 
where increasingly more Federal aid is 
being proposed for state and local de- 
linquency control and treatment pro- 
grams. Yet, today more than ever, we 
receive reports of scandalous conditions 
and intolerable abuses in these institu- 
tions. 
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We know that detention homes and 
training schools are used as “dumping 
grounds” for young people by many ju- 
venile courts. 

In a related development, we must now 
face the inadequacies in our Nation’s 
juvenile court procedures as highlighted 
by the Gault decision of 1967. In this 
case, the Supreme Court struck down a 
number of unconstitutional and arbi- 
trary practices in an Arizona case that 
could have been found almost anywhere 
in the Nation. 

Last year, I introduced the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Act for the ad- 
ministration. Based on subcommittee 
studies, I later proposed amendments to 
that act. 

While I know that these measures will 
move us in the right direction, I also 
know that we need an even more com- 
prehensive inquiry into the new delin- 
quency control programs we are propos- 
ing to assure a unified Federal effort in- 
stead of a disconcerted piecemeal dis- 
sipation of funds and energy. 

This matter will involve further in- 
vestigation and research in 1968. 

Then, there is the problem of youth 
violence. 

We have seen ample evidence of this 
rampaging violence in our riot-torn 
cities, in resort areas filled with unruly 
youths, on college campuses, and in other 
areas where draftcard burning and sim- 
ilar manifestations of misguided protest 
have become normal occurrences. 

The Senate and the House must react 
to this problem; we must determine the 
motivations of those involved; and we 
must seek to restrain it. No Senate com- 
mittee has held hearings on this specific 
issue, and I plan to fill this gap in 1968. 

Further, we will need followup hear- 
ings on auto theft. This is a crime which 
overwhelmingly involves the youth of 
this country and the subcommittee must 
make an effort to find new preventive 
measures against this offense which often 
starts young teenagers into careers in 
crime. At the same time, we must verify 
earlier promises by the automobile in- 
dustry that proper auto theft devices will 
be installed in newly produced passenger 
cars. 

Finally, we will need to deal with the 
persistent pornography nuisance by con- 
sidering Federal legislation to outlaw the 
sale and distribution of obscene publica- 
tions to minors. 

These are the most important matters 
that confront the subcommittee in 1968. 
We have a smali staff and a modest 
budget. And, I think the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency fully warrants the 
kind of study and investigation by the 
Senate that is carried on by the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. 

I am submitting for the information of 
other Senators and for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point a list of 12 legisla- 
tive measures that have been either pro- 
posed, processed, or are in the drafting 
stage by the subcommittee since January 
1967. 

These include five bills to regulate the 
runaway interstate traffic in firearms— 
S. 1, amendment No. 90; S. 1853, S. 1854 
and amendment No. 361. 

A bill (S. 1425) to control the mailing 
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ple; 

A bill (S. 2950) to outlaw the interstate 
traffic in automobile master keys; and 

A comprehensive six-part amendment 
to S. 1248, the proposed Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Act. 

In addition, based on subcommittee 
studies, we have drafted four new bills 
to prevent and control auto theft, to de- 
velop new regulations over the handling 
of LSD and other dangerous drugs, and 
to protect our young people from the 
pornography peddlers. 

The subcommittee conducted 17 days 
of hearings on several of these bills in 
1967 and we are prepared to hold more 
hearings on the other bills in 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary report by the subcommittee be 
printed in the Recorp, also a history of 
subcommittee legislation beginning in 
1955 and including the period of my 
chairmanship from 1961 through 1966. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Summary Report OF LEGISLATION PROCESSED 
BY THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE DURING THE 90TH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 

1967 


Five bills to control the interstate traffic in 
firearms 


1. S. I—A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act (Senators Dodd, Clark, Fong, Javits, 
Edward Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, Smathers 
and Tydings). Referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. Hearings concluded by the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee. 

2. Amendment No. 90 to S. 1—A bill to 
amend the Federal Firearms Act (Senators 
Dodd, Clark, Fong, Edward Kennedy, Robert 
Kennedy, Smathers and Tydings). Referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. Ordered re- 
ported to the Judiciary Committee, Septem- 
ber 20, 1967. 

3. Amendment No. 361 tc S. 1.—Amend- 
ment No. 90—to allow any state to exempt 
itself from the provisions of Amendment No. 
90 restricting the mail order trade in certain 
types of rifles and shotguns (Senator Dodd). 
Referred to the Judiciary Committee. Hear- 
ings concluded by the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

4. S. 1853.—4 bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act (Senator Hruska). Referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Hearings con- 
cluded by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee. 

5. S. 1854.—4 bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act (Senator Hruska). Referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. He con- 
cluded by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee. 


A bill to prohibit obscene advertisements in 
the mails to juveniles 


6. S. 1425.—A bill to amend Title 18 of the 
United States Code by prohibiting pander- 
ing advertisements in the mails. (Senators 
Dodd, Bayh, Fong and Thurmond). Referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. Hearings con- 
cluded by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee. A similar bill was passed as part 
of the Postal Revenue and Federal Salary 
Act of 1967. (P.L. 90-206, December 16, 1967). 


A bill to control the interstate traffic in 
automobile master keys 


7. S. 2950—A bill to amend Title 18 of the 
United States Code by prescribing criminal 
penalties for the illegal manufacture and in-. 
terstate distribution of automobile master 
keys (Senator Dodd). Hearings concluded by 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 
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Amendment to S. 1248 the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Act 


8. Amendment to S. 1248—The Juvenile De- 
linquency Prevention Act, to provide for the 
training and recruitment of personnel in the 
juvenile correctional field to develop a model 
juvenile correctional system, to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for juvenile courts probation 
departments and correctional institutions 
and to incorporate new methods of delin- 
quency prevention in the public school sys- 
tem. (Senator Dodd). Hearings concluded by 
the Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty. 


A bill to provide anti-theft devices on new 
automobiles 


9. A bill drafted by the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee to require automobile 
manufacturers to install anti-theft devices in 
newly produced passenger cars. (Hearings to 
be held) 


A bill to provide new penalties for the illegal 
handling of LSD and dangerous drugs 


10. A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act by prescribing penalties for 
the illegal manufacture, distribution and 
possession of LSD and other dangerous drugs 
and for other purposes. Hearings currently 
being held by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee. 


A bill to revise Federal laws relating to mari- 
huana and other dangerous drugs 


11. A bill under consideration by the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee to revise 
Federal laws relating to the control of mari- 
huana, LSD and other dangerous drugs. 
Hearings currently being held by the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee. 


A bill to outlaw sale of obscene publications 
to minors 


12. A bill under consideration by the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee setting forth 
specific restrictions and penalties pertaining 
to the sale and distribution of pornographic 
publications to minors. 

SUBCOMMITTEE LEGISLATION PASSED INTO LAW 
1955 


S. 600.—A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, relating to the mailing 
and transportation of obscene matter. Hear- 
ings held by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee in 1955, and reported favorably. 
This bill was passed and became Public Law 
95, 84th Congress, Ist Session, and was 
signed by the President on June 28, 1955. 


1957 


S. 1659.—A bill to enact the Uniform Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement of Support Act in the 
District of Columbia. Introduced as a result 
of hearings by the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee; referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Passed the 
Senate; signed into law by the President on 
July 10, 1957. (Public Law 85-94) 


1958 


S. 2558.—A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit interstate traffic in 
switchblade knives and to prevent these in- 
struments from falling into the hands of 
Juveniles. Introduced as a result of hearings 
by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommit- 
tee; referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Hearings were 
held and the bill was reported favorably 
and passed the Senate; signed into law by 
the President on August 12, 1958. (Public 
Law 85-623) 

S. 3667.—A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the mailing or causing the delivery 
by mail of obscene matter to minors. (Sen- 
ators Kefauver and Langer; referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; H.R. 6239, a 
similar bill which had passed the House 
of Representatives, was also referred to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary; this 
bill (H.R. 6239) was amended, incorporat- 
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ing the provisions of S. 3667, and reported 
favorably; the amended bill passed the Sen- 
ate; the House disagreed with the Senate 
amendments and the measure went to con- 
ference; the conference report was submitted 
and agreed to by both Houses; signed into 
law by the President on August 28, 1958. 
(Public Law 85-796) 


1961 


S. 802.—A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. (Senators 
Dodd, Kefauver, Carroll, and Hart—referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) Reported to Senate as S. 279 on 
April 6, 1961, Senate Report 144. Passed 
Senate April 12, 1961, and referred to House 
Committee on Education and Labor, Com- 
mittee discharged. Passed House, amended, 
August 30, 1961, Senate agreed to House 
amendments September 11, 1961. Approved 
September 22, 1961. (Public Law 87-274) 

S.1953.—A bill to amend section 5021 of 
title 18, United States Code, setting aside 
conviction of youth offenders released from 
probation. Passed into law, October 3, 1961. 
(Public Law 87-336) 

1962 

S.1691.—A bill to provide that any juve- 
nile who has been determined delinquent by 
a district court of the United States may 
be committed by the court to the custody 
of the Attorney General for observation and 
study. Passed into law, March 31, 1961. 
(Public Law 87-428) 


1963 


S. 1319.—A bill to amend chapter 35 of title 
18, United States Code, with respect to the 
escape or attempted escape of juvenile de- 
linquents. Passed into law, December 30, 
1963, (Public Law 88-251) 


Subcommittee legislation which passed the 
Senate or became public law—1964— 
1965—1966 

1964 


S. 2628.—“‘Psychotoxic Drug Control Act 
of 1964’. Passed the Senate August 15, 
1964, and referred to House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1541.—A bill to make unlawful certain 
practices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent free care or 
for adoption. Passed the Senate, Septem- 
ber 28, 1964. 


Summary report of legislation acted on by 
the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee during 1965 


1. “1965 Drug control amendments” (Pub- 
lic Law 89-74).—The Subcommittee devoted 
much effort to the final passage on July 8, 
1965 of the “1965 Drug Control Amend- 
ments“ —a law that was developed by the 
Subcommittee after several years of investi- 
gation into the uncontrolled and indiscrimi- 
nate manufacture, sale and distribution of 
dangerous drugs. 

2. Exclusion of Peyote from the 1965 drug 
amendments.—Further investigations were 
conducted with respect to the widespread 
smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs 
into this country from abroad with a new 
emphasis on the developing traffic in hal- 
lucinogenic drugs. As a result of this investi- 
gation the 1965 Drug Control Act was 
amended to include peyote under its provi- 
sions. Further legislation is being drafted to 
cover new drugs of addiction which are not 
included in the present Federal Law. 

3. Interstate adoption legislation—The 
Senate passed Subcommittee Bill S. 624, the 
“Black Market Baby Bill” on March 22, 1965. 

4. State firearms control assistance 
amendments of 1965”—The Subcommittee 
held extensive hearings regarding the Ad- 
ministration's Bill S. 1592 which proposes 
sweeping revisions of the Federal Firearms 
Act. Hearings lasted 11 days during which 48 
witnesses presented testimony before the 
Subcommittee. Because of the pointed oppo- 
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sition to this measure its consideration in- 
volved a large amount of research, travel, 
preparation and handling of correspondence 
by the staff of the Subcommittee. 

5. “The Narcotics Rehabilitation Act of 
1965”.—During the latter part of the year the 
Subcommittee undertook preparation for the 
hearings with respect to S. 2152, “The Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1965”, 
introduced by the Chairman on behalf of 
the Administration. These hearings were 
commenced on January 25, 1966 and con- 
tinued for several months into 1966. 


Summary report of legislation acted on by 
the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee during 1966 


1. “State firearms control assistance 
amendments of 1966”.—The Subcommittee 
continued its efforts to pass the Adminis- 
tration's bill S.1592 which proposes sweep- 
ing revisions of the Federal Firearms Act. As 
in 1965 the controversial nature of this meas- 
ure resulted in extensive research, travel, 
preparation and handling of correspondence 
by the staff of the Subcommittee. This effort 
led to the reporting of the bill by the Sub- 
committee to the full Committee. 

2. “The Narcotics Rehabilitation Act of 
1966” (P.L. 89-793).—During 1966 the Sub- 
committee held 12 days of hearings with 
respect to S. 2152, “The Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966,” introduced by the 
Chairman on behalf of the Administration. 
This measure was signed into law on Novem- 
ber 8, 1966. 

3. S. 3183—A bill prescribing criminal 
penalties for illegal importation of danger- 
ous drugs.—Based on its investigations the 
Subcommittee prepared this legislation 
which was introduced by the Chairman to 
reduce the traffic of stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs into the United States from 
Mexico, 

4. S. 1425—A bill to amend Title 18 of the 
U.S. Code in order to proscribe the mailing of 
certain matter not desired by addressees.— 
Investigations and hearings which led to the 
introduction of this legislation were begun 
in late 1966 on Youth, Obscene Materials and 
the United States Mails. 


ELIMINATION OF RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS—S. 2857 INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
987, S. 2857, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and S. 
2857 is indefinitely postponed, 

(At this point, Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia assumed the chair.) 


VIETNAM POLICY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the honorable Eugene V. Rostow is Un- 
der Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs, and as such is one of the principal 
advisers to the President on Vietnam 
policy. At a committee meeting this 
morning I put this. question to Mr. 
Rostow: 

In your judgment, is U.S. involvement in 
a long war in Vietnam advantageous to the 
Soviet Union? 


Mr. Rostow answered categorically 
with one word: “No.” 

It is important, I think, that the Con- 
gress and the American people know the- 
thinking of those who determine policy 
and strategy regarding the Vietnam war. 
So I have put that question to almost 
every important civilian who has a major 
role in determining Vietnam policy. 
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Most have not been as frank as Mr. 
Rostow, but under persistent questioning 
in committee I usually obtain the same 
answer as Mr. Rostow gave. 

I commend Mr. Rostow for his candor; 
I admire his frankness. He is an honor- 
able, able, and hard-working public 
official. 

But I disagree completely with his 
judgment. 

To me, U.S. involvement in a long war 
is clearly advantageous to the Soviet 
Union. If our policymakers do not recog- 
nize that, then how in the world are we 
ever going to bring this war to an early 
conclusion? 

We have been heavily involved in 
ground fighting for 3 years. 

For the year 1966, the United States 
suffered 35,000 casualties; for 1967, the 
United States suffered 71,000 casualties. 
Thus, during that 2-year period, Ameri- 
can casualties averaged 1,000 per week. 

Now we come to 1968. 

For the first 10 weeks of 1968, U.S. 
casualties have averaged 2,400 per week— 
for a total of 24,076 for the period Janu- 
ary 1 through March 9. 

To me it is obvious that the way the 
war has been conducted has prolonged 
the conflict and increased the casualties. 

For example, in the matter of shutting 
off supplies to the enemy, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff all have formally recom- 
mended to the President that we shut off 
supplies going through Haiphong. That 
recommendation was made months ago 
and is still the considered judgment of 
these military leaders. 

Can the President continue to justify 
his complete disregard of the recom- 
mendation of his top military advisers 
in so fundamental a military matter as 
shutting off supplies to the enemy? 

The public, I feel, does not understand 
why this great Nation, with all the mili- 
tary resources we have, and with the 
great expenditure of life and money we 
are making, is not able to handle a small 
Asiatic nation which one would need to 
stretch a point to call a minor world 
power. 

A greater tonnage of bombs has been 
dropped on Vietnam than on all of 
Europe during World War II. Eighty- 
five percent of this tonnage was dropped 
on South Vietnam, only 10 percent on 
North Vietnam—the remaining 5 per- 
cent on Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 

The strategy of self-imposed restric- 
tions with the rising casualties and the 
unending need of troops—yes, the failure 
of this strategy—demands that the Pres- 
ident act promptly to give full support 
to our troops, particularly by authorizing 
the shutting off of supplies going through 
the North Vietnamese ports. 

For 2 years now, Mr. President, I have 
been convinced that this war is not likely 
to be brought to an early conclusion until 
our Government recognizes what to me 
seems so basic: That U.S. involvement in 
a long war in Vietnam, with depletion 
of our manpower and treasure, is advan- 
tageous to the Soviet Union, which is the 
dominant threat to the security of the 
United States. 
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Yet, it is clear to me from my dialog 
today with Under Secretary of State 
Rostow that despite the deteriorating 
political and military situation in Viet- 
nam, blind adherence is still being given 
to the old theories and policies, the fail- 
ure of which seems evident. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 
ance with the order of yesterday, March 
14, 1968, that the Senate adjourn until 
12 noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, March 18, 
1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 15, 1968: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


H. Gardner Ackley, of Michigan, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Italy. 


In THE Am Force 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the U.S. Air Force under the 
provisions of chapter 839, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Archie A. Hoffman, FR19222, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. John M. McNabb, FR5037, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John L. Martin, Jr., FR7556, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph G. Taylor, Jr., FR8660, 
Regular Alr Force. 

Brig. Gen, Lee V. Gossick, FR8679, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, Lee M, Lightner, FR18923, Regu- 
lar Air Force, Dental. 

Brig. Gen. William W. Berg, FR9961, Regu- 
lar Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Richard F, Schaefer, FR10096, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel E. Riley, FR3768, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George E. Brown, FR4425, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, Roland A. Campbell, FR4535, 
Regular Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Joseph J, Kruzel, FR4640, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edward M. Nichols, Jr., FR7805, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, Henry B. Kucheman, Jr., FR8353, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John E. Morrison, Jr., FR8459, 
Regular Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Edward B, Giller, FR8696, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, John R. Murphy, FR8944, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig, Gen. Frederick E, Morris, Jr., FR9166, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Louis T. Seith, FR9756, Regular 
Air Force, 

Brig, Gen, Sherman F. Martin, FR9963, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edmund F. O'Connor, FR10200, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Burl W. McLaughlin, FPR10624, 
Regular Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Jammie M. Philpott, FR13694, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Archie M. Burke, FR4642 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Gilbert L. Curtis, FR7448 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Pete C. Sianis, FR7945 (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Gerald W. Johnson, FR8671 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Courtney L. Faught, FR8781 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lester F. Miller, FR9004 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edward A. McGough III, 
FR9819 (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James F. Hackler, Jr., FR9839 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Winton W. Marshall, FR9999 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. James B. Nuttall, FR19239, Regular 
Air Force, Medical. 

Col. Charles H. Snider, FR19009, Regular 
Air Force, Veterinary. 

Col. Louis G. Griffin, FR4403, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Richard G. Bulgin, FR4902, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert L. Cardenas, FR5056, Regular 
Air Force. 
. John French, FR5210, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Maurice A. Cristadoro, FR7920, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. George P. Cole, FR8093, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, Alex W. Talmant, FR9082, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Spencer S. Hunn, FR9442, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, Fred W. Vetter, Jr., FR9719, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Rexford H. Dettre, Jr., FR9768, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Edmund B. Edwards, FR9787, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Chester J. Butcher, FR9846, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert J. Holbury, FR9893, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Arthur W. Holderness, Jr., FR10095, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Robin Olds, FR10128, Regular Air 
Force, 

Col, William G. King, Jr., FR8356, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. George W. McLaughlin, FR8796, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Henry J. Stehling, FR9197, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Cleo M. Bishop, FR9777, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Roger K. Rhodarmer, FR9921, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Edwin L. Little, FR9977, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Jonas L. Blank, FR10119, Regular Air 


rce. 

Col. Clare T. Ireland, Jr., FR10123, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Harvey W. Eddy, FR10912, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Eugene A. Stalzer, FR11347, lar 
Air Force. no 

Col. Edwin S. Wittbrodt, FR33201, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Richard N. Cordell, FR33228, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. David L. Carter, FR12035, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James G. Silliman, FR22644, Regular 
Air Force, 

Col, John W. Baska, FR33311, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Harry C. Bayne, FR12289, Regular Air 
Force, 

Col. Thomas B. Kennedy, FR12723, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert V, Spencer, FR13230, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Richard M. Hoban, FR23658, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Theodore S. Coberly, FR33954, Regular 
Air Force. 
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Col. John O. Moench, FR14318, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Sanford K. Moats, FR14948, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James A. Bailey, FR4A9 199, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Maurice R. Reilly, FR15624, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. George H. McKee, FR15663, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert E. Hails, FR15775, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Alan C. Edmunds, FR15875, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Donald E. Stout, FR16198, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Harold R. Johnson, FR16208, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Alfred L. Esposito, FR16278, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John C. Giraudo, FR16296, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Donald H. Ross, FR16313, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, James A. Hill, FR24324, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Jimmy J. Jumper, FR35078, Regular 
Air Force, 

Col. Robert W. Maloy, FR16580 (lieutenant 
colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col, Alton D. Slay, FR17201 (lieutenant 
colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Jonah Lebell, FR19786 (lieutenant 
colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col, Abraham J. Dreiseszun, FR36902) lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. Warner E. Newby, FR37082 (lieutenant 
colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Ralph T. Holland, FR37362 (major, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. n 

Col. Lee M. Paschall, FR38002 (major, Reg- 
ular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

IN THE ARMY 

The U.S. Army Reserve officers named 
herein for promotion as Reserve commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, under provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 
693(a) and 3884: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Maurice Candide Fournier, 
01167424. 
Brig. Gen. William Percival Levine, 
01055895. 


To be brigadier generals 

Col. Merrill Brown Evans, 0545711, Infan- 
try. 

Col. Arthur Elberg Hutchinson, 01174008, 
Artillery. 

Col. David Bernard Kelly, 01013091, Ar- 
mor. 

Col. Ivan Adam Reitz, 0739856, Civil Af- 
fairs, 
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Col. Roger Emerson Whitcomb, 0350552, 
Infantry. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for promotion 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the 
Army, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593 (a) and 3385: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. James Taylor Hardin, 0388679. 
Brig. Gen. James DeWitt Scott, 0381931. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Albert White Adams, 0338796, Artil- 
lery. 

Col. Thomas Donald Blackwell, 0405117, 
Infantry. 

Col. Oral Lee Davis, 01165277, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Col. Thomas Onas Lawson, 0393290, Armor. 

Col. Paul Victor Meyer, 0425206, Infan- 
try. 

Col. Bernard Andrew Nurre, 01318078, In- 
fantry. 

Col. Leonard Cecil Ward, 0374608, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Col. Leonard Fish Wing, Jr., 01326177, Ar- 
mor, 

Col. Edward Francis Wozenski, 0351415, 
Infantry. 

In THE NATIONAL GUARD 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593 (a) and 3392: 

To be brigadier general 

Col, Joseph Gale May, 0961583, Adjutant 
General’s Corps. 

In THE Navy 

Capt. Joseph B. McDevitt, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, U.S. Navy, to be Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy with the rank 
of rear admiral, for a term of 4 years. 

The following-named officer, when retired, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5233. 

Rear Adm. Reynold D. Hogle, U.S. Navy. 

Vice Adm. Charles K. Duncan, U.S. Navy, 
for appointmnet as Chief of Naval Personnel 
for a term of 4 years pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5141. 

Rear Adm. Walter D. Gaddis, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Director of Budget and 
Reports in the Department of the Navy for 
a term of 3 years. 

The following-named Reserve officers of 
the U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to 
the grade of rear admiral: 


LINE 


Ralph S. Garrison States M. Mead 
Stewart W. Hopkins Chester H. Taylor, Jr. 
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Edelen A. Parker William S. Mailliard 
John H. Hoefer A. Atley Peterson 


Jim K. Carpenter Dallas F. Jordan 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Robert A. Conard, Jr. 
Richard H. Kiene 
Robert E. Switzer 
SUPPLY CORPS 


Charles W. Shattuck J. Edwin Gay 
Leslie T. Maiman Paul N. Howell 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Ray C. Tindall 
DENTAL CORPS 
Francis J. Fabrizio 
In THE MARINE Corps 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5232, Maj. Gen. Herman Nickerson, 
Jr., USMC, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general while 
so serving. 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of major general: 

Charles F. Duchein 

Sidney S. McMath 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general: 

Leland W. Smith 

Arthur B. Hanson 

In THE Am Force 

The nominations beginning Jack Edwards, 
to be major, and ending Carl T. Zimmerman, 
to be second lieutenant, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on February 19, 
1968. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Charles J. 
Haas, to be second lieutenant, and ending 
F. Gordon Zophy II, to be second lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on February 14, 1968; and 

The nominations begi William H. 
Scanlan, to be captain, and ending Deems C. 
Watkins, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
February 14, 1968. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The nominations beginning Peter A. Acly, 
to be first lieutenant, and ending Paul J. 
Zohlen, to be first lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 


ruary 14, 1968. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


West Virginia Interstate Highway System 
Development Is Clarified and Agree- 
ment Reached on Routes—Appalachian 
Program Will Progress 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
is extensive interest and much discussion 
in West Virginia and elsewhere in the 
country concerning the Interstate High- 
way System mileage assigned to West 
Virginia and in the routing of segments 


of that system through our State. This 
is understandable. West Virginia has 
great need for accelerated development 
of its assigned interstate highway seg- 
ments and for advancing faster in the 
approved Appalachian developmental 
highway corridors. The segmental gaps 
in West Virginia present problems of na- 
tional concern especially as these relate 
to I-70, I-77, I-64, and I-79, so it is nat- 
ural that the interest in their progress 
extends well beyond the State’s borders. 
Discussion of the subject seems too fre- 
quently to be predicated on inadequate 
information or misinformation. The 
facts seem to be too little known. 

“Because of these conditions, I re- 
quested the Federal Highway Adminis- 


tration of the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation to do research on the subject 
and to issue a report to me as a Senator 
from West Virginia and as chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works and its 
Subcommittee on Roads. I have received 
in response an informative and factual 
statement from Lowell K. Bridwell, our 
able Federal Highway Administrator, 
delineating the nationwide perspective 
of the Interstate Highway System and 
providing historical facts relating to the 
West Virginia segments of Interstates 
64, 70, 470, 81, 77, and 79. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
substantial portion of the briefing state- 
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ment provided by Administrator Brid- 
well, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BRIEFING STATEMENT: WEST VIRGINIA SEG- 
MENTS OF THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


NATIONWIDE PERSPECTIVE 


The need for a special system of direct 
interregional routes with urban connections 
was described and justified in the 1939 re- 
port “Toll Roads and Free Roads” (House 
Document No. 272, 76th Congress, lst Ses- 
sion) made by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the 1944 report “Interregional Highways“ 
(House Document No. 379, 78th Congress, 
2nd Session) made by the President’s Na- 
tional Interregional Highway Committee. 
Acting on recommendations in these reports, 
Congress, in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944, authorized designation of a 40,000- 
mile Interstate System . . . “so located as to 
connect by routes as direct as practicable, 
the principal metropolitan areas, cities, and 
industrial centers, to serve the national de- 
fense, and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental importance 
in the Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico.” 

In compliance with this legislation, gen- 
eral locations of 37,700 miles of city-to-city 
routes of the Interstate System were officially 
designated in 1947, and 2,300 miles of routes 
into, through, and around urban areas were 
designated in 1955. The Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 provided a 1,000-mile in- 
crease in the limitation of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, bringing its total extent to 41,000 miles. 
In 1957, routes were selected under this 1,000- 
mile authorized expansion. At that time, also, 
1,102 miles of additional routes were selected 
for designation utilizing mileage savings re- 
sulting from adoption of more direct loca- 
tions of routes of the 40,000-mile system 
previously designated. 

The criteria used by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the designation of Interstate Sys- 
tem routes were essentially the same as used 
to determine the system recommended in 
the 1944 report, “Interregional Highways.” 
They included (1) importance to national 
defense; (2) system integration—the value 
of the route as a connector between numer- 
ous centers of population and industry which 
generate interregional traffic; (3) importance 
to industry—meeting the transportation re- 
quirements of the manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, mining and forestry enterprises in the 
area traversed and (4) importance to rural 
and urban population. 


WEST VIRGINIA APPROVALS THROUGH 1957 


For West Virginia, approval actions re- 
lating to the nationwide designations were 
as follows: 

August 2, 1947: Route I-64 in the corridor 
of U.S. 60 from the Kentucky State line via 
Charleston to the Virginia State line. 

Route I-70 in the corridor of U.S. 40 from 
the Ohio State line via Wheeling to the 
Pennsylvania State line. 

Route I-81 in the corridor of U.S. 11 from 
the Virginia State line via Martinsburg to 
the Maryland State line. 

September 15, 1955: Route I-470, southern 
belt at Wheeling. 

October 21, 1957: Route I-77, from the 
Ohio State line via Charleston to the Virginia 
State line. (Complete route approved extends 
from Canton, Ohio, to Charlotte, North 
Carolina). 

All of the above designations were well 
justified on the basis of the established cri- 
teria. The original designations in 1947 
linked important cities in West Virginia with 
important cities in adjoining States. In the 
1957 expansion, Route 77 rated high. It pro- 
vided a needed link between the Ohio, West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and western 
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New York region and the southeastern region 
of the United States. 


APPROVAL OF I-79 


As early as 1957, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia had requested Interstate System 
designation for a route in the U.S. 19 corridor 
from the Pittsburgh area via Morgantown, 
Fairmont and Clarksburg to the vicinity of 
Beckley, West Virginia. The route in West 
Virginia had strong bipartisan support by 
State officials and members of Congress, busi- 
ness leaders, civic organizations, etc. 

By 1961, about 70 percent of the Inter- 
state routings in the country had been tied 
down and it was then considered permissible 
to dip into unallocated reserve Interstate 
mileage (some 300 miles) that had been 
held to make sure the total System would 
not exceed the 41,000-mile statutory limi- 
tation. The requests of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia were reconsidered. The pro- 
posed Morgantown-Beckley I-79 route would 
have required approximately 203 miles from 
the unallocated reserve interstate mileage. 
Since the major control area of Charleston 
would be the destination of most traffic 
served by the proposed route, West Virginia 
resubmitted its request, changing the south- 
ern terminus from Beckley to Charleston. 
The route was approved October 18, 1961, as 
I-79, Taking into consideration the revision 
of I-64, this resulted in an additional 138 
miles of Interstate highways allocated to 
West Virginia. 


REVISION OF I-84 


In order to save as much Interstate mile- 
age as possible in the designation of I-79, 
the Bureau of Public Roads required that 
the location of I-64 be revised by shifting 
the White Sulphur Springs-Charleston cor- 
ridor (U.S. 60) to a White Sulphur Springs- 
Beckley corridor and from Beckley to 
Charleston via I-77. In other words, it is 
doubtful that West Virginia would have 
gotten the interstate mileage for I-79 from 
Morgantown to Charleston, unless I-64 had 
been redesignated. This resulted in savings of 
34 construction miles and $43 million in con- 
struction cost. West Virginia submitted and 
Public Roads approved on October 18, 1961, 
the revision of I-64. 

We might add here that the traffic forecast 
for 1990 on I-64 is barely sufficient to justify 
four lane design standards (current legisla- 
tion requires four lanes in any event, how- 
ever). The additional I-64 travel distance of 
21 miles for thru traffic was not considered 
significant. Moreover, the revised location 
gave better service to Beckley, the largest city 
in southern West Virginia. There have been 
some suggestions that I-64 and I-77 be com- 
bined at Charleston and move together all 
the way eastward generally parallel to U.S. 
60 to a junction with I-81 in Virginia. The 
proponents of this scheme would make I-77 
dog-leg 199 miles in order to keep it from 
going the direct corridor route from Charles- 
ton over the right-of-way of the West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike and beyond to a junction with 
I-81, a total distance of only 116 miles. 


ACCEPTANCE OF TURNPIKE AS INTERSTATE 
LOCATION 

On March 6, 1958, the State Road Commis- 
sion requested that the entire length of the 
West Virginia Turnpike be approved as the 
specific location of a segment of I-77, Public 
Roads withheld action pending selection of a 
location for the Interstate route beyond the 
narth and south termini of the Turnpike. By 
April 23, 1963, the termini questions had been 
sufficiently resolved so that Public Roads on 
that date approved the Turnpike as the loca- 
tion of I-77. 

Since the Turnpike was considered to rea- 
sonably meet Interstate standards, as existed 
at that time, it would not have been prudent 
to propose an entirely new and parallel route. 
Moreover, it has not been Bureau of Public 
Roads policy to build free roads parallel to 
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toll facilities when the financial structure of 
the toll road would be jeopardized. 

The following is quoted from Section 101 
of Title 23 of the Federal Aid Highway Act: 
“Insofar as possible in consonance with this 
objective (prompt and early completion of 
the Interstate), existing highways located 
on an interstate route shall be used to the 
extent that such use is practicable, suitable, 
and feasible, shall be given equal considera- 
tion with the needs of interstate commerce.” 
RELATIONSHIP OF APPALACHIAN PROGRAM TO 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM 

While the Appalachian program has made 
additional highway miles available to the 
State, these miles are not interchangeable 
with Interstate System miles. However, be- 
tween Sutton and Beckley, the Appalachian 
program does provide Corridor L for a new 
route in the corridor originally proposed by 
the State for I-79. Congress has also provided 
for a 200-mile addition to the 41,000-mile 
Interstate System, but the monies available 
to build these 200 miles must come from 
the deletion of other portions of the Inter- 
state System. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
March 5, 1968, Gov. Hulett C. Smith, of 
West Virginia, and State Road Commis- 
sioner M. R. Hamill appropriately and 
urgently presented to the Secretary of 
Transportation, the Federal Highway 
Administrator, and the Director of Pub- 
lic Roads, a special memorandum relat- 
ing to progress and expenditures in the 
I-77 corridor from Charleston to Prince- 
ton—via the route of the West Virginia 
Turnpike—in the portion of the I-64 cor- 
ridor from Beckley to Clintonville, in the 
segment of the I-79 corridor from Sutton 
to Charleston via a route north of the 
Elk River, and in Appalachian corridor 
“L” from Sutton to Beckley. 

Mr. President, I am informed that the 
Governor of West Virginia and the road 
commissioner of our State felt their 
memorandum to the Federal transporta- 
tion and highway officials was necessary 
because there were proposals under con- 
sideration in the Bureau of Public Roads 
which would have done the following: 

First. Abandon all authorizations and 
ignore expenditures on the location of 
I-79 from Sutton southwestward to 
Charleston in a corridor north of the Elk 
River, the abandonment being almost 5 
years of engineering, making meaning- 
less $1,330,345 in expenditures. The alter- 
native proposal would have taken I-79 on 
a line from Sutton to Gilboa—in Nicholas 
County—to Blakeley—in Kanawha 
County—to Charleston, even though this 
routing once had been proposed by the 
State and had been rejected at the Fed- 
eral level. 

Second. Abandon all authorizations 
and ignore expenditures on the location 
of I-64 and I-77 from Charleston to 
Beckley in the West Virginia Turnpike 
corridor, the abandonment being more 
than 5 years of engineering, making gen- 
erally meaningless the greater part of $5 
million in expenditures. The alternative 
proposal would have combined I-64 and 
I-77 on a route from Charleston to Blake- 
ley to Hico—in Fayette County—before 
I-77 would turn back southward, and 
from where I-64 would extend on east- 
ward to Clintonville—in Greenbrier 
County and beyond. This would also 
abandon all engineering over 5 years’ 
time and would ignore $865,454 of ex- 
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penditures on the I-64 corridor segment 
from Beckley to Clintonville. 

Third. Abandon Appalachian corridor 
“L” as planned and previously approved 
and place it instead on I-79 in the pro- 
posed Sutton to Gilboa corridor; build a 
new corridor “L” link between Gilboa 
and Hico; and extend corridor “L” from 
Hico to Beckley over that portion of the 
proposed rerouting of I-77, which would 
be an additional substantial abandon- 
ment of time expended on engineering 
studies and an ignoring of actual corri- 
dor “L” fund expenditures to date of 
$489,748. 

The West Virginia memorandum to the 
Federal transportation and highway offi- 
cials noted that these route abandon- 
ments alone would negate the better part 
of $7,689,840 of actual expenditures over 
5 years of land acquisition and engi- 
neering effort, to which would be added 
the greater part of $7,895,932 of I-64 
corridor expenditures in the Metropolitan 
Charleston area. All of these actual ex- 
penditures amount to more than $15 mil- 
lion from $43 million authorized “in ac- 
cordance with the approval and directive 
policies of the Bureau of Public Roads as 
prescribed in Federal laws and regula- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
West Virginia memorandum on the di- 
lemma which would be caused by a waste 
of much unrecoverable time and vast 
sums of money to make extensive route 
changes at this late date in the inter- 
state and Appalachian programs to bring 
about realinement adjustments proposed 
by only a few persons. 

There being no objection, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia submitted 
for the Recorp the following paragraphs 
from the West Virginia memorandum to 
the Federal Highway Administration: 

After several years of time and effort, al- 
most 16 millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended, and over 43 millions authorized, for 
these activities following the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads’ official approval of the present 
locations concept, and their approval of spe- 
cific project authorizations, 

Present route locations have been of- 
ficially selected and approved on a systems 
basis. In the Kanawha County area these 
locations are based upon the recommenda- 
tions of an Urban Area Transportation 
Study in accordance with the Federal High- 
way Act of 1962, which cost over $600,000 
and represented three years of comprehen- 
sive and coordinated study jointly by the 
State Road Commission and local govern- 
mental agencies. 

A significant change in any of these Inter- 
state route locations would change pro- 
jected traffic patterns which would in turn 
require that a considerable portion of the 
Urban Area Transportation Study would 
have to be re-done. 

This already completed complex of high- 
way activities has involved a major expendi- 
ture of time, effort and money to progress 
those elements of the Interstate network 
based upon the presently approved system, 
including the location of I-77 in the Turn- 
pike Corridor. For example, money and ef- 
fort already expended on the following sec- 
tions have been made: engineering on I-79 
between Charleston and Sutton; engineering 
and right of way activities on the converg- 
ing I-77, I-64 and I-79 routes in the Charles- 
ton area; engineering activities on I-64 be- 
tween Beckley and Clintonville; and engi- 
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neering activities on I-77 between Charles- 
ton and Princeton, Also should be noted are 
the expenditure of money and effort on 
Appalachian Corridor “L” from Sutton to 
Beckley, which has been predicated upon 
the location of I-77 in the Turnpike 
Corridor. 

The State Road Commission has purchased 
for the Interstate projects beginning in the 
Dunbar area and extending to the Kanawha 
River and through Charleston (including a 
project which is partly in Charleston and 
partly in South Charleston) a total of 798 
properties at a total cost for acquisition of 
almost $10,000,000. A total of 753 families 
and 26 businesses have been relocated. 

Negotiations are in process with 156 other 
property owners; many of these properties 
now in negotiations have already purchased 
other homes or business locations; thus, 
over two-thirds and actually close to one- 
half of the families affected by the Inter- 
state in Charleston (1,100) have already been 
relocated or are now in the process of re- 
locating. An additional four hundred fami- 
lies are estimated to be affected in the South 
Charleston and the urban areas in Charles- 
ton. 

Several hundred other appraisals are in 
progress and many of the property owners 
involved probably have made arrangements 
to relocate. A severe hardship would be 
created if acquisitions would be suspended. 

Extensive reexaminations of the system lo- 
cations have all led back to the fact that, 
within the presently available Interstate 
mileage, the present locations concept, with 
Turnpike Corridor location for I-77, provides 
the best over-all traffic service and the low- 
est total annual cost for the system as a 
whole. 

As noted, changes to particular Interstate 
locations in Kanawha County would affect 
the system as a whole—and could con- 
ceivably lead to the selection of a radically 
different system from that now approved by 
local, State, and Federal agencies. This, in 
turn, could jeopardize a great investment in 
planning and expenditures for local govern- 
mental and private developments, which 
have been based in all good faith upon the 
assurance of State and Federal authorities 
that the presently approved Interstate sys- 
tem would be constructed in accordance with 
presently approved plans, 

Alternate systems recently proposed for 
consideration by individuals and organiza- 
tions to the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of Public Roads have 
assumed that I-77 would occupy that part of 
the West Virginia Turnpike between Beckley 
and Princeton. Attention is called to the 
probability that the problems of acquiring 
this part of the Turnpike would be com- 
parable, or perhaps greater than those of ac- 
quiring the entire Turnpike, 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
been informed by the Federal Highway 
Administrator, and Governor Smith, of 
West Virginia, has announced in Charles- 
ton that the Administrator, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, agreed with the State admin- 
istration that— 

First, the years of time and effort, 
and the nearly $16 million already ex- 
pended on involved portions of I-64, I-77, 
I—79, and Appalachian corridor “L” shall 
not be abandoned and ignored; because 
second, present route locations have been 
officially selected and approved on a sys- 
tems basis; and, third, a significant 
change in any of the portions of I-64, 
I-77, I-79, or Appalachian corridor “L” 
delineated would change projected traffic 
patterns which would, in turn, require 
that a considerable portion of the urban 
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area transportation study would have to 
be redone. 

In consequence of these prevailing 
facts and conditions, the State of West 
Virginia has the concurrence in general 
of the Federal Establishment to— 

First. Proceed with appraisal of the 
West Virginia Turnpike right-of-way 
values under standard procedures and 
formulas; then progress to condemna- 
tion proceedings through appropriate 
court actions incident to acquisition of 
turnpike improved and unimproved 
right-of-way. 

Second. Proceed, if and when court ac- 
tion has been satisfactorily completed 
to acquire the turnpike right-of-way, to 
upgrading the turnpike by addition and 
by rebuilding it to four-lane Interstate 
Highway standards as the route of I-77 
between Charleston and Princeton, and 
to accommodate I-64 overlayed on I-77 
between Charleston and Beckley. 

Third. Proceed as planned since 1961 
to locate I-64 in a corridor from Beckley 
to Clintonville—in Greenbrier County— 
and thence eastward to the Virginia line 
generally paralleling U.S. 60. This aline- 
ment was ordered in October 1961 as part 
of the Federal-State agreement under 
which I-79 mileage was awarded to West 
Virginia from Pennsylvania to Charles- 
ton via Morgantown, Fairmont, Bridge- 
port, Lost Creek, Weston, and Sutton and 
thence to Charleston in a corridor north 
of the Elk River. 

Fourth. Proceed with I-79, to be lo- 
cated generally as described above. 

Fifth. Proceed with Appalachian corri- 
dor “L” from Sutton to Beckley in ac- 
cordance with existing plans. 

Sixth. Likewise, proceed with all other 
Appalachian corridor projects in ac- 
cordance with alinements which have 
been approved. Those Appalachian cor- 
ridor route locations not yet finally 
agreed on by the State and Federal high- 
way agencies will be subject to continu- 
ing engineering investigations and ne- 
gotiations and must await State fund 
matching competence. 

Mr. President, I commend Governor 
Smith and Road Commissioner Hamill, 
of West Virginia, and the highest level 
Officials in the Department of Trans- 
portation and its Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration for having reached agree- 
ment at a time and on a basis which will 
enhance acceleration of efforts to com- 
plete the segments of Interstates 64, 77, 
and 79 which have been retarded by 
controversy. To have subjected them to 
lengthy restudy at great loss of time 
and money already expended and at. 
substantial new costs would have cre- 
ated intolerable delays and inexcusable 
throwing away of the benefits which 
have been derived from expenditures in 
the affected corridors running into the 
millions of dollars. 

A part of the solution of West Vir- 
ginia’s highway problems hinges on ac- 
quisition of the West Virginia Turnpike 
right-of-way between Charleston and 
Princeton and converting it to a much 
safer and fully standard four-lane loca- 
tion of I-77 between those cities, with 
I-64 overlayed on it between Charleston 
and Beckley. Untrue charges have been 
made that approval by the Secretary of 
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Transportation, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the Pub- 
lic Works Committees of the Senate and 
House of Federal participation in the 
acquisition of the turnpike right-of-way 
is part of a “deal.” This is a baseless al- 
legation because the State of West Vir- 
ginia cannot acquire that right-of-way 
except through judicial procedures, and 
the Federal Government cannot par- 
ticipate in payment for the acquisition 
until the courts have acted favorably on 
the State’s condemnation actions, based 
on appraisals satisfactory to the courts, 
the State, and the Federal Government. 

I wish the Record to include the rea- 
soning and conclusions on which the 
Senate Committee on Public Works 
unanimously approved the Secretary of 
Transportation plan for implementing 
Federal participation in West Virginia 
Turnpike right-of-way acquisition. The 
facts are these: 

First. The West Virginia Turnpike has 
the highest fatality rate of any toll road 
in the United States with 18.3 deaths per 
100 million miles of vehicle travel as com- 
pared to an average for all interstate 
roads and all turnpikes of 2.6 and 2.4, 
respectively; 

Second. The West Virginia Turnpike, 
a two-lane highway, was approved for 
inclusion as part of the Federal Inter- 
state System in 1963; 

Third. The Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1966 amended ‘section 109, title 23, 
United States Code, by providing that all 
highways included on the system would 
have a minimum of four traffic lanes; 

Fourth. The West Virginia Turnpike 
Commission does not now and will not in 
the foreseeable future have access to suf- 
ficient funds to accomplish the recon- 
struction required as the result of the 
aforementioned language of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1966; 

Fifth. The existing provisions of title 
23, United States Code prohibit the ex- 
penditure of Federal-aid funds for the 
construction, reconstruction, or improve- 
ment of any toll road included on the 
Interstate System; 

Sixth. The West Virginia Turnpike is 
a vital link in an integrated interstate 
network serving as the north-south route 
of the Interstate System in the areas 
served by I-77 and I-79; 

Seventh. The acquisition and recon- 
struction of the West Virginia Turnpike 
to acceptable Interstate System geo- 
metric standards can be accomplished 
for approximately $190 million, the 
turnpike having an appraised value as a 
highway facility of approximately $94 

on; 

Eighth. The cost of construction of the 
needed interstate connection on an al- 
ternate though substantially less suitable 
location, can be accomplished for ap- 
proximately $225 million; 

Ninth. A decision on this connection 
is needed in the immediate future in or- 
der to permit proper planning and ex- 
peditious completion of the Interstate 
System within the borders of the State 
of West Virginia; 

Tenth. The State of West Virginia 
would not be barred from constructing 
the needed interstate highway on an al- 
ternate location by reason of trust inden- 
ture restriction; 
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Eleventh. The State of West Virginia 
has always presented the cost of recon- 
structing the turnpike to acceptable in- 
terstate standards in its periodic cost es- 
timate submissions to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and while these cost figures 
have not been used to determine the ap- 
portionment formula, they have nonethe- 
less been used in computing the total 
estimated cost of completing the Inter- 
state System. The reconstruction esti- 
mates are as follows: 


[In millions] 
TOOL poe . acc Saos $41.0 
r ee sche 82.5 
CPP 96.0 


Twelfth. By letter to U.S. Senator Jen- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, January 12, 1968, the 
Secretary of Transportation has re- 
quested the Committee on Public Works 
of the Senate to review and approve a 
proposal to permit Federal participation 
in the acquisition of the West Virginia 
Turnpike; 

Thirteenth. The Committee on Public 
Works is of the belief that the result 
which would be accomplished by the im- 
plementation of such a plan would best 
serve the needs of the traveling public at 
the lowest possible cost and is in keeping 
with the intents and purposes of the in- 
terstate highway program; and 

Fourteenth. The Committee on Public 
Works, for the foregoing reasons, ap- 
proved the proposal referred to by the 
Secretary of Transportation in his letter 
of January 12, 1968. This approval is 
subject to the conditions that the costs 
of acquisition and reconstruction of the 
West Virginia Turnpike will not be in- 
cluded in the estimate of the costs of 
completing the Interstate System sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to the Congress January 15, 1968, 
and that the Federal share of the cost of 
acquisition shall not exceed 90 percent of 
the appraised value of the West Virginia 
Turnpike as improved right-of-way and 
in no event shall that amount be greater 
than $85 million. 

Mr. President, the meaning and the 
importance of plans for acquisition of the 
West Virginia Turnpike right-of-way 
through judicial procedures were misun- 
derstood by many citizens who, in my be- 
lief, did not possess adequate informa- 
tion or who based their judgments on 
misinformation. Frankly, I believe those 
acquisition plans also were knowingly 
misinterpreted by some persons who 
place provincial self-interests ahead of 
total State needs. 

But the relevance and the importance 
of utilizing the turnpike corridor to pro- 
vide four-lane interstate highways were 
not lost on knowledgeable members of 
the press, including Editor Harry G. 
Hoffman, of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette; Editor William D. Evans, Jr., of 
the Fairmont, W. Va., Times; and John 
W. Yago, of the Washington Bureau of 
the Charleston Gazette. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have excerpts printed in the 
Recorp from the January 27, 1968, edi- 
torial, “All Concerned To Benefit by Pur- 
chase of Turnpike,” from the Charleston 
Gazette; the February 2, 1968, editorial 
“Interstate. 79 Threatened,” from the 
Fairmont Times; and the “Washington 
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Watch” column, “Selling Turnpike Best 
Plan Yet,” from the March 11, 1968, is- 
sue of the Charleston Gazette. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Jan. 27, 1968) 


ALL CONCERNED To BENEFIT BY PURCHASE 
oF 


Final approval of the plan to purchase and 
improve the West Virginia Turnpike as part 
of the 90-10 interstate highway program 
eliminates one of the most annoying ob- 
stacles in the way of highway development 
in the state. 

The turnpike, a noteworthy engineering 
feat in its day but never a financial success, 
has been a thorn in the side of West Virginia 
highway planners for years, Its location in 
the most direct corridor from the Great 
Lakes to Florida—the routing of Interstate 
77 made it a factor to be reckoned with, but 
the maze of legal and other problems seemed 
almost insurmountable. 

Yet, for all its shortcomings and problems, 
the turnpike has been a blessing in disguise 
in the state’s highway fortunes. One may 
recall, for example, that the turnpike played 
a major role in the state’s belated success in 
getting approval for Interstate 79, the Great 
Lakes. to Charleston highway that will fill 
the long-sought need for a major north- 
south routing through the middle of West 
Virginia. I-79 is perhaps the state’s most im- 
portant interstate, for it opens the hard-to- 
reach central section of the state to com- 
merce and economic development, and should 
be helpful in breaking down the sectional 
barriers that have existed between northern 
and southern counties. 

Road Commissioner Burl A, Sawyers, a 
prime mover in getting I-79, first sought 
approval of a corridor from the Morgantown 
area to Beckley, but this would not meet 
legal requirements. Sawyers devised three or 
four other plans, all of which were turned 
down by the federal government. Finally, he 
proposed giving up part of the state’s I-64 
mileage eastward from Charleston into 
Greenbrier County, and rerouting it over the 
turnpike to Beckley and then eastward past 
the Hinton area to the Virginia line near 
White Sulphur Springs. This plan was ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
I-79 qualified for construction from the Mor- 
gantown area to Charleston. Without this 
give-and-take negotiation, West Virginia 
would have lost I-79, with its great potential 
advantage to the state. 

But what to do about the turnpike posed 
perhaps an even greater problem. The turn- 
pike was not built with public funds, but 
with money from bonds sold to private in- 
vestors. This not only presented a severe 
legal tangle, but there was strong opposition 
in Congress to any use of interstate money 
in acquiring a toll road. 

Into this seemingly impossible situation 
stepped Sen. Jennings Randolph, D-W. Va., 
chairman of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee and also of the subcommittee on 
roads. Two years of complicated negotiations 
followed. 

Finally, Randolph obtained an adminis- 
trative decision from the secretary of trans- 
portation approving a plan for acquisition 
of the turnpike. 

This was submitted to the U.S. comp- 
troller general, who said he would not ob- 
ject to the procedure if it was approved 
by the public works committees of both Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. This 
approval came Thursday by unanimous vote 
in the Senate committee and by 25-5 in the 
House committee. ö 

West Virginia can now proceed with ac- 
quisition of the turnpike through condemna- 
tion of the property and improvements, and 
its upgrading to multilane interstate stand- 
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ards as part of the 90-10 program. This 
also will clear the way to proceed with 
p! for construction of an Appalchian 
development highway from Beckley to a 
tie-in with I-79 near Sutton—a project that 
should satisfy the disappointment of those 
who wanted I-79 built from Morgantown 
to Beckley, a plan which the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads would not approve. 

This is an accomplishment that will be 
of vast benefit not only to the area served 
by the turnpike but to all of West Virginia. 
Sen. Randolph deserves high commendation, 
for without his knowledgeable assistance 
and untiring efforts the problem never could 
have been solved. Also playing an impor- 
tant role were Rep. John M. Slack and Rep. 
James Kee who were most helpful in getting 
approval in the House. 

As finally worked out, the plan will be 
beneficial to all concerned. The only alterna- 
tive would have been construction of a full 
interstate in a corridor generally paralleling 
the turnpike. This would have increased the 
cost to the federal and state governments, 
and the turnpike bond holders would have 
suffered a total loss of their investment 
with their toll road in competition with a 
modern freeway. And the public, in addi- 
tion to being assured of a modern highway 
through the mountainous terrain from 
Charleston to Bluefield, will also benefit be- 
cause tolls will be removed as soon as the 
state acquires title or right of entry to the 
turnpike. 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times 
Feb. 2, 1968] 


INTERSTATE 79 THREATENED 


There is a great deal more significance to 
the recent action of the Public Works Com- 
mittees of Congress in approving a plan for 
the acquisition of the West Virginia Turn- 
pike as an improved right-of-way for the in- 
terstate highway system in this state. If im- 
plemented, it could well mean the salvation 
of Interstate 79, the North-South Highway, 
on which construction has been started. 

The history of I-79 is well known. .. . Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, obtained an agree- 
ment from Federal Highway Administrator 
Rex Whitton to run I-64 from Charleston to 
Beckley on I-77 (the turnpike) to save mile- 
age and construction costs, Without that 
overlay, there would never have been enough 
money or mileage to include I-79 in the pro- 
gram, 

Since the inclusion of the North-South 
Highway in the state's interstate system, 
there has been constant opposition from a 
group in the Nicholas-Fayette-Greenbrier 
area who have demanded that the original 
plan of having I-64 follow U.S. 60 be rein- 
stated. Without regard to the requirement 
that interstates run through areas of the 
greatest population, they want a highway 

their own back yards and to hell with 
Interstate 79 and the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highways! 

Largely through the efforts of U.S, Sen. 
Jennings Randolph, who has been working 
tirelessly for two years to find a formula by 
which federal funds could be used to pay for 
90 per cent of the right-of-way costs, final 
congressional action was taken last week. 

On the House side, some limitations were 
placed on the turnpike acquisition but it 18 
hoped that these can be overcome when it 
comes time to dicker for the right-of-way. 
The Senate fixed a limit of: $85 million, while 
the House saw fit to make the maximum 
payment no more than $81 million. 

Final congressional action, Randolph 
pointed out in a letter to Secretary of Trans- 
portation Alan S, Boyd, means that “the 
State Road Commission can proceed accord- 
ing to general plans to complete the whole 
of I-79 from the Pennsylvania line through 
or near Morgantown, Fairmont, Clarksburg, 
Weston and Sutton to Charleston—a route 
that might have experienced extraordinary 
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trouble if the shortest routing of I-77 
through Southern West Virginia had not 
been fixed by the turnpike acquisition 
plan © * p”. 

It is not so much that $39 million will be 
saved by using the turnpike, but its use 
would insure completion of I-79 according to 
plan. Should the congressional plan be 
thwarted, it would probably be impossible 
to finish I-79 south of Weston or Sutton be- 
cause of the huge sums that would have to 
be spent to restore I-77 and I-64, which have 
historical priority over the North-South High- 
way, to their original routes. 

Thanks to Randolph, the biggest hurdle 
has been cleared at the congressional level. 
It would be unthinkable for a small group 
of legislators from the counties most affected 
by the relocation of I-64 and I-77 to block 
acquisition of the turnpike and thus deliver 
a death blow to I-79 from Mt. Morris to 
Charleston * +, 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Mar. 11, 1968] 


SELLING TURNPIKE BEST PLAN YET 
(By John W. Yago) 


WasHincton.—The West Virginia Turnpike 
may have enjoyed its finest hour on that 
sunny weekend nearly 14 years ago when it 
first was opened to traffic. 

Those who witnessed the big event said it 
appeared as though everyone within com- 
muting distance showed up for a spin on 
what was billed as the latest thing in high- 
ways and the answer to the transportation 
problems of mountainous southern West 
Virginia. 

The coffers at the toll gates bulged, but 
the creeping traffic jams were a disappoint- 
ment to the sightseers and an omen of things 
to come when the two-lane turnpike would 
be regularly damned as a lethal and uncom- 
fortable road on which to travel. The pros- 
pects of financial success quickly faded, too, 
and the turnpike commission has been on 
the brink of insolvency ever since. 

With this inglorious history, it would seem 
likely that every West Virginian would jump 
at any reasonable prospect of having this 
concrete albatross removed from their collec- 
tive necks. 

However, objections have already been 
raised to a solution to the turnpike problem 
that was tediously worked out over many 
months and then pushed to approval by a 
sometimes suspicious Congress. 

The plan may not be perfect, but it was 
the best that could be obtained and consider- 
ably better than maintaining the status quo. 
In short the turnpike would be condemned, 
just like any other piece of needed property, 
incorporated into the interstate highway sys- 
tem and upgraded to interstate standards. 
Federal interstate money would pay for 90 
per cent of the acquisition cost up to a limit 
of $81 million, based on a preliminary esti- 
mate setting the turnpike’s value at $90 
million, 

The old cry of not wanting to bail out 
the turnpike bondholders from what proved 
to be a bad investment has been raised and 
is, of course, sheer nonsense. Evidence of this 
is in the dissatisfaction reported from among 
the bondholders who may be reluctant to 
face a court’s ruling on the value of the 
turnpike, 

If the preliminary $90 million valuation is 
anywhere near correct, the bondholders will 
be anything but bailed out since the turn- 
pike commission originally issued $133 mil- 
lion worth of bonds, and unpaid interest and 
interest on interest has been piling up for 
14 years. 

On the other hand, if the courts place too 
high a value on the turnpike, the state could 
just decide it would be cheaper to build a 
brand new interstate highway almost parallel 
to the toll road. If that should happen the 
bondholders would really be wiped out with 
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no chance to recover anything on their in- 
vestment. Right now the margin is some- 
thing like $39 million, the approximate 
savings to the state if it buys and improves 
the turnpike. 

Buying the turnpike also has gotten tied 
up in the shortsighted efforts of those who 
haven't given up on changing the routing 
of I-64 to run it through Fayette and west- 
ern Greenbrier counties. 

It's true that the present I-64 routing from 
Charleston along the turnpike to Beckley and 
then east to Lewisburg is 21 miles farther 
than the original route following U.S. 60, and 
it’s going to be a bit of a nuisance to travelers 
when the highway is completed. But this ar- 

ent, too, was part of a compromise 
that obtained the long-wanted north-south 
highway through the middle of the state. 

In the long run the fight against I-64 can 
only hinder completion of that highway, and 
bringing the turnpike purchase into the 
argument will complicate the solution of 
that nightmare. : 

Then, too, this is an election year, and 
nobody should be surprised when the can- 
8 9 87 choose up sides to further confuse the 

ue. 

West Virginia’s highway problems are 80 
enormous as to border on the insoluble, 
Getting the turnpike question. settled once 
and for all would allow us to get on to other 
matters. Bickering and selfishness shouldn’t 
be allowed to stand in the way. 


Opposition to More Troops in Vietnam 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been widespread resistance to recent re- 
ports that U.S. military leaders have re- 
quested more troops for Vietnam. One 
source of well-reasoned opposition is the 
following editorial from the March 10 
Minneapolis Tribune: 

SHOULD UNITED STATES SEND MORE TROOPS? 


Three years ago this month, the United 
States assigned a Marine force of 3,500 men 
to Da Nang, thereby increasing total U.S. 
strength in Vietnam to 27,000 troops. The 
step was an early phase of a transition from 
an “advisory” role to that of major combat- 
ant, Three months later, in June 1965, the 
figure had doubled to 54,000, and U.S. troops 
were openly committed to combat operations 
(though American officials denied this re- 
presented any change in U.S. policy). 

As the war expanded in 1965, 1966, 1967 
and 1968, the figures for U.S. troops in Viet- 
nam also grew—to 154,000 in November 1965, 
285,000 in June 1966, 415,000 in March 1967, 
and, today, 510,000. Yet despite this deepen- 
ing U.S. commitment to a ground war in 
Asia, victory today seems no closer than it 
did in February 1964 when Secretary of State 
Rusk said, “I think the resources and capa- 
bilities are there to get this job done on 
the present basis of assistance to the Viet- 
namese so that they themselves can handle 
this problem primarily with their own ef- 
fort.” In February 1964, the United States 
had only 14,000 troops—or military advisers, 
as they were called then—in Vietnam. 

In recent weeks, as a result of the enemy’s 
Tet offensive, the Johnson administration 
has been reviewing U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
Gen. Westmoreland, it is said, has requested 
more troops, reportedly another 100,000 or 
so. If the administration were to fulfill his 
request there would apparently have to be 
a call-up of some reserves, or a stepped-up 
draft, or a further decrease of troop strength 
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in Europe and at home—or a combination 
of all these steps. 

If another 100,000 troops were to be the 
difference between what appears to be a mili- 
tary stalemate in Vietnam and possible vic- 
tory, we would be inclined to support the re- 
quest. However, each month the war drags 
on, the evidence seems to mount that many 
more than just 100,000 troops would be re- 
quired to achieve the goals of present mili- 
tary strategy. Also, the enemy, too, has ca- 
pabilities of escalation—and many observers 
feel that greater inputs of U.S. manpower 
merely would be matched by the other side. 
A Princeton University professor has told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that up- 
wards of 3 million U.S. troops would be 
needed to achieve the kind of military vic- 
tory that would enable the United States to 
dictate the terms of a settlement. 

We hope that President Johnson resists the 
pressure for an expansion of troop strength 
above the present authorized ceiling of 
525,000. We are encouraged Friday when 
Clark Clifford, the new secretary of defense, 
said the President was keeping an open mind 
on the question. 

There are thoughtful observers who believe 
that present troop strength would be ade- 
quate if military strategy were shifted from 
Westmoreland’s search-and-destroy policy to 
a clear-and-hold policy. We are inclined to 
agree. Further, with only about 20 per cent 
of U.S. troops in Vietnam actually doing the 
fighting, is it not possible to move more ex- 
isting troop strength from a support role to 
a combat role? After all, the great job of 
building up basic support facilities is largely 
accomplished. 

The Americanization of the war since 1965 
has contributed to what some observers see 
as a loss of Vietnamese initiative. The pres- 
ent input of American men and money has 
been a disruptive force on Vietnamese life, 
even if one overlooks military destruction, 
and rubs hard against the nationalistic feel- 
ings most Vietnamese hold. More U.S. troops 
would, in this sense, be counterproductive to 
U.S. goals. 

If present U.S. military strategy is con- 
tinued, another 100,000 troops could be just 
a step toward an eventual total commitment 
of a million troops or more. Until the out- 
look in Vietnam at present troop levels be- 
comes clearer and until the administration 
and Congress have reappraised such other 
major issues as inflation, the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and racial and poverty prob- 
lems of U.S. cities, we believe the President 
should not increase the authorized troop 
strength for Vietnam above the present 
525,000. 


Address by District Judge Sherman G. 
Finesilver at 50th Annual Dinner Meet- 
ing, Goodwill Industries of Denver 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, one of 
the most esteemed citizens and highly 
capable judges in our great State, Hon. 
Sherman G. Finesilver, recently delivered 
a noteworthy and thoughtful speech at 
the 50th annual dinner meeting of Good- 
will Industries of Denver. His analytic 
praise of Goodwill, not only in its opera- 
tions, but in its philosophy, is well de- 
served by that very fine organization, and 
is highly refreshing when compared with 
the present governmental attitude to- 
ward welfare handouts. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY District JUDGE SHERMAN G. FINE- 
SILVER, DENVER, COLO., AT THE 50TH ANNUAL 
DINNER MEETING OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
OF DENVER, BROWN PALACE HOTEL, DENVER, 
Marcu 8, 1968 


Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, a wise man has well said, “goodness 
and the right have a mysterious way of be- 
coming cumulative.” 

On this fiftieth anniversary of Goodwill 
Industries in Denver, I can think of no better 
summary than that the spirit of compassion 
in the hearts of a handful of people have 
become cumulative, have, in-fact, snow- 
balled, 

I have always had the most profound re- 
spect and admiration for Goodwill Industries. 
Your organization is one of that rarest of 
all human organizations and institutions 
which is above suspicion. Your national 
president has well noted that in the recent 
riots in Detroit, Cleveland and Philadelphia, 
the Goodwill stores were unmarked, though 
stores on both sides of them were burned 
to the ground. 

The regard of all people for the selfiess and 
compassionate service you render is not acci- 
dental. Organizations, like individuals, must 
earn respect, I can think of no greater tribute 
than the recognition that yours is an organi- 
zation greatly appreciated by the famed as 
well as the obscure; the healthy as well as 
the sick; the rich as well as the poor; the 
contributors as well as the recipients of help. 

Yet, I wonder if those four people who 
established Goodwill back in June of 1918 
realized the magnitude of the service to hu- 
manity which they were undertaking. I un- 
derstand that they began with only four 
workers—a manager, a truck driver, a presser 
and a clothes repair woman—in a store at 
2245 Larimer Street. It was only the sixth 
Goodwill in the nation when established. 
Since then Goodwill has served more than 
10,000 Denverites with rehabilitative op- 
portunities. 

History has a way of extending its own 
tribute to the truly compassionate and the 
foresighted. Long before the “War on Pov- 
erty” came into political vogue, your orga- 
nization was conducting its own crusade 
against poverty. 

But I want to stress that I realize, as 
all aware Denverites do, that Goodwill is 
not simply another charitable institution 
mechanistically and impersonally dispensing 
help to the disadvantaged. I believe that 
Goodwill is, rather, a way of life. It is a 
philosophy as well as an organization; a creed 
of living as well as a training center. I 
do not believe that a person, whatever his 
particular needs, can completely rehabilitate 
himself in body and mind and spirit with- 
out embracing the essential elements of 
Goodwill Industries. 

What are those essential elements which 
are peculiar to Goodwill? 

First, I would mention Goodwill’s empha- 
sis on self-help through work. 

I have never believed that any infirmity, 
whether a physical or mental malady, can 
be cured when the patient to be helped 
insists on being a bystander to the rehabili- 
tation. Physicians around the world will at- 
test that often when medical science has 
gone to its limit to cure disease, the crucial 
test of recovery becomes the patient's will 
to recover. 

Somehow, I believe we fail to appreciate 
the magnitude of this concept. We somehow 
believe that healing is for Doctors and that 
peace of mind is the gift of God or angels 
or some other higher power. To a great ex- 
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tent I believe we heal ourselves and appro- 
priate peace of mind and purposeful liv- 
ing to ourselves. I commend for all man- 
kind the spirit of self-help inherent in 
Goodwill Industries. 

I equally commend to all the spirit of work 
which punctuates your service. We all gain 
inspiration from reading of the noble heights 
to which persons like Abraham Lincoln and 
Winston Churchill rose. Yet both these men, 
and all great men, rose to their noble posi- 
tions only gradually and only in proportion 
to their devoted work. It is a fact of life that 
progress—whether it be financial, physical, 
social, spiritual, whatever—does not come 
free. It comes from painstaking, and, at 
times, anguished work. 

I dare anyone to look upon the twisted 
bodies of men in Goodwill Stores or their 
Rehabilitation Centers or, for that matter, in 
army hospitals, and say that it doesn’t take 
hard work to become productive again. It 
takes an anguish of soul which only God 
fully knows, and it takes pain and discour- 
agements which only the individual fully ap- 
preciates and comprehends, That is what in- 
spires me about Goodwill. In your organiza- 
tion as well as in your lives, you haven't tried 
to cut corners; you haven’t attempted to find 
easy or automatic answers and cures. You 
haven’t abridged laws of human nature to 
the effect that here on earth, progress is 
forged only by hard work. And you have elo- 
quently demonstrated that the progress 
bought through hard work, though measured 
each day in inches, stretches forth after a 
time into miles. 

Second, I believe a unique and essential 
element of your service is your emphasis on 
self-reliance. I well note that other organiza- 
tions classifying as charities depend on the 
United Way for their incomes. Or they pass 
envelopes from house to house seeking con- 
tributions. 

Goodwill, on the other hand, takes those 
commercial products which have been re- 
made by dedicated hands into useable com- 
modities, and sells them. You are thus serv- 
ing mankind at both ends of the commercial 
endeavor. You are providing employment 
and rehabilitation for your own workers, new 
life for hundreds of thousands of useable 
items which otherwise would have been sum- 
marily discarded, and economic help for pur- 
chasers who can buy good merchandise at 
affordable prices. The thrill of such a con- 
cept is great. It demonstrates truly that 
goodness is cumulative. 

All of these elements I have been men- 
tioning are, of course, indispensable to the 
magnitude of your service. Yet I want to 
briefly expand on one of them, namely, your 
rehabilitative service to your fellow man. 

This is no small matter, either in terms 
of individual welfare or collective welfare. 
Too often in the past we Americans have 
thought of the physically impaired as a small 
group of persons misfortuned by the withered 
hand or bent and crooked bone. Now, 
through better communications and more 
human concern, we are discovering that al- 
most all of us are, to some extent, physically 
handicapped. A survey conducted by the 
U.S. Public Health service between the years 
of 1961 and 1963 yielded the almost unbe- 
lievable statistic that almost half of all 
Americans, 44.1 percent, representing 80.3- 
million people, were physically handicapped. 
This judgment was made in the definition 
of chronic diseases and impairments as a 
physical handicap. Thus we speak not about 
a mere small minority of people but about 
the very backbone of American society. 

Rehabilitation can, of course, come in dif- 
ferent spheres of life as well as in differing 
degrees. Everyone is compassionately aware 
of the need for physical restoration of the 
sick and injured. But we have not yet fully 
comprehended the need for mental and, es- 
pecially, spiritual rehabilitation. 

The trouble with concentrating on merely 
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the physical sphere is dual: first, because we 
are limited in the physical rehabilitation 
which we can accomplish; second, the physi- 
cal end of the matter is the lesser important. 
Let me explain both concepts, 

I know that looking on the inspiring lives 
of many handicapped men and women it is 
tempting to believe that there is any limit 
to physical rehabilitation. Many people pro- 
fess not to believe in miracles anymore. You 
in Goodwill know that miracles occur every 
day many times. They aren't publicized be- 
cause they come to the obscure and “little” 
people. They come often when that combat 
veteran takes the first step again, when the 
genetically diseased child raises the crooked 
arm the first time; when the auto accident 
victim speaks again for the first time. So 
very, very often, medicine is at a loss to take 
credit for these milestones in personal ad- 
vance. In a sense physical rehabilitation is 
limited only by the faith of the diseased. Yet, 
in another sense, physical limitations are 
subject to certain immutable laws. 

What I am really saying is that while there 
is no limit to the accomplishments that can 
be made by the handicapped, there are limi- 
tations as to the physical healing which can 
be brought them. That leads me to the second 
point: that we should not despair at the im- 
mutable physical laws, because they are the 
lesser important. They are subordinate to 
spiritual laws. 

I know that it is perhaps too easy for a 
man with two hands and legs to stand before 
you and preach these elevated philosophies. 
But I sincerely believe they are true. A num- 
ber of things have convinced me of their 
verity. 

For one, I have observed the monumental 
service to mankind made by the physically 
impaired. In many cases, there is reason to 
believe that many of these deeds of service 
would not have occurred but for the fact of 
physical impairment. Our physical limita- 
tions, you see, force us to ponder and medi- 
tate. In doing so we come closer to our cre- 
ator and more noble in our ideals. 

This is why a famous poem asserts that 
“the mark of rank in nature is capacity for 
pain.” This is a thrilling concept which I 
wish all impaired people would comprehend: 
that the fact of their impairment is often 
evidence not of their weakness but their 
strength. Franklin D. Roosevelt might never 
have become President without having suf- 
fered polio. If Helen Keller had been a phys- 
ically perfect young girl, we would never 
have heard of her. Yet Robert Smithdas heard 
of her; and by doing so gained the strength 
to become the first deaf and blind college 
graduate since Helen Keller. So often have 
the physically handicapped proven to be the 
most productive of our citizens that people 
more wise than I have professed a correla- 
tion between the degree of infirmity and the 
wealth of productivity. After all, some of the 
greatest of all men in history were physically 
handicapped: Beethoven was deaf, as was 
Thomas Edison; Charles Dickens was lame; 
So was Handel; Homer was blind, Plato was 
a hunchback, Sir Walter Scott was paralyzed; 
and the list goes on and on and on. Yet, for 
every one of these famous people who served 
mankind, there are thousands of common 
people who without acclaim or fanfare, do 
even greater feats on behalf of their com- 
munity and family. 


This is the inspiring aspect of working 
with the physically impaired: that they can 
and do achieve what are, for their circum- 
stances, genuine miracles. In this sense I 
believe many of them, and you, have fulfilled 
yon inspiring goal of dreaming the impossible 

eam: 


“To dream the impossible dream, 
To fight the unbeatable foe, 

To bear with unbearable sorrow, 
To run where the brave dare not go. 
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To right the unrightable wrong, 

To try when your arms are too weary, 

To reach the unreachable star, 

No matter how hopeless, no matter how far; 

To fight for the right to this glorious quest, 

That my heart will lie peaceful and calm; 

And the world will be better for this, 

That one man, scorned and covered with 
scars, 

Still strove with his last ounce of courage 

To reach the unreachable stars.” 


In conclusion I commend each of you who 
serve Goodwill. Particularly I commend your 
president and your officers. You are the peo- 
ple who practice humanitarianism rather 
than merely “talk” it. You have devoted your 
consciences to these noble endeavors with- 
out acclaim or hope for it. You have charted 
the course of the Goodwill through good 
times trying ones. Your courage in devoting 
your energies to this organization matches 
the courage of those who benefit from it, 

I believe this occasion is a proper time to 
take new courage and devotion. Every human 
endeavor, even noble and great ones, experi- 
ence discouragements. The test is not when 
or why they come but how you handle them. 
Let me share with you a philosophy that 
will help you overcome your organizational 
and personal discouragements. Recently in 
New York City I viewed an inspiring plaque 
in the Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation. This is what it said: 


“I asked God for strength that I might 
achieve, 

I was made weak, that I might learn to 
humbly. obey; 

I asked for health, that I might do greater 
things, 

I was given infirmity, that I might do bet- 
ter things 

I asked for riches, that I might be happy, 

I was given poverty, that I might be wise; 

I asked for power, that I might have the 
praise of men, 

I was given weakness, that I might feel the 
need of God; 

I asked for all things, that I might enjoy 
life, 

I was given life, that I might enjoy all 
th . 


ings; 
I got nothing that I asked for 
But everything I had hoped for 
Almost despite myself, my unspoken prayers 
were answered. 
I am among all men, most richly blessed.” 


My hope for you of Goodwill is that you 
might know the blessings of God and the 
gratitude of men. I know that you deserve 
richly both. 


Address by Senator Karl E. Mundt at 
Plenary Session of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, Brussels, Belgium 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to a very 
timely speech delivered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Da- 
kota. My good friend and colleague, KARL 
Mor, has rendered a singular service 
to this country and has struck a blow 
for the continued safety of the free world 
by delivering an address before the most 
recent session of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly in Brussels. In this message, he 
presented an illuminating discussion of 
a number of basic truths which must be 
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the foundation of any future common 

security planning which is to realize any 

long-term success. 

Excerpts from the address were pub- 
lished in the February 1968 edition of 
Freedom & Union. I commend the senior 
Senator from South Dakota and ask 
unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT BEFORE 
PLENARY SESSION OF NATO PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS CONFERENCE IN BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1967 ; 

(A member of the American NATO Delega- 
tion, Senator Munor spoke as the chairman 
of the NATO Committee on Education, 
Cultural Affairs and Information) 

Senator K. E. Munpr (United States of 
America): May I say first of all I want to 
express my gratitude for having had a won- 
derful committee with which to work; they 
were diligent, they were active and they 
were most constructive. 

I want to spend my time in summariz- 
ing some of the background philosophy which 
motivated us as we arrived at these resolu- 
tions which, I think, took a new and most 
constructive step forward in the whole policy 
of NATO. 


From my standpoint, despite the problems 
outlined by Mr. Ryan, despite the dimculties 
which we find present in different areas of 
the world, the Far East, the South East, 
the Middle East and elsewhere, to me in 
many ways has been one of the most fruit- 
ful and inspiring and constructive sessions 
of NATO among the many Assemblies which 
I have been privileged to attend. And I say 
that primarily because it seems to me that 
increasingly in our hearts and in our minds 
in this session we have begun to build a 
new vision and to recognize a broader re- 
sponsibility than those which originally 
brought us together and those which have 
occupied so much of our time in previous 
sessions. I think we are recognizing this time 
more than ever that we are not the world in 
itself but that NATO is part of the world, 
and that what happens in other places in 
the world has a great impact upon NATO 
and that what happens in NATO should be- 
gin to have a great impact on the rest of 
the world. And it is in the area of those in- 
terrelationships that I wish to address you 
this morning. 

Since the very beginning, of course, NATO 
necessarily and understandably, and in my 
opinion properly, has concentrated to begin 
with on the necessity of developing a de- 
fensive mechanism against what then ap- 
peared to be the relentless western move- 
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ment and outward flow of communist aggres- 
sion. So we have concentrated on the mili- 
tary. 

T think of course that this must con- 
tinue to be an essential part of the work 
of NATO, because if we should fail there 
we fail everywhere. If suddenly we become 
weak, or suddenly what we ee 80 
10 o begins to happen now under a new 
ks aa or with a change of attitude of 
the present leadership among the Commu- 
nists, and the great forces which they have 
the capacity to unleash and bring out suc- 
ceed, nothing else which we do in NATO 
counts any more. So I think we should re- 
member that our military function is es- 
sential; that it is basic. Until happier and 
safer days and more predictable times come 
to us, I think we should continue to do all 
we can to develop this collective security 
which gave birth to the concept of NATO. 
If at times we assume that an era of peace 
means we are going to have permanent peace, 
and so we desist from doing those things 
which made the peace possible, we court 
disaster. This is like the foolish householder 
who insures his house against fire for five 
years, and then because there has been no 
fire cancels his insurance policy. I think we 
should not cancel the insurance policy of 
the defensive shield of NATO. But neither 
should we continue to rely solely upon that 
as a function of NATO. 

I recall saying some seven or eight years 
ago to a Plenary Session of NATO down in 
Paris that I did not like to think that NATO 
was strictly a defensive mechanism, that all 
we were here to do was to build a shield. As 
an old teacher of history, I am conscious of 
the fact that no nation in the world has ever 
won a war fighting only with a shield, we 
must also have the capacity to project, we 
must have a sword, we must make our im- 
pact felt in other areas, and we cease to be 
thoroughly significant if we simply cringe 
behind a shield and say hopefully we believe 
we are safe from disaster, I think we must do 
more than that. Our committee has been 
striving increasingly through the years to try 
to set up a mechanism to do more than that, 
to bring something greater into play. 

I think our resolutions, which you have 
heard read, move in that direction and in 
connection with what I think I sense in this 
body as an awakening feeling that we should 
not become the practioners of a new system 
of isolationism, a sort of collective isolation- 
ism, not one nation by itself, but fifteen 
nations by themselves, accused by some of 
trying to formulate and maintain an ex- 
clusive white man’s club of fifteen nations 
in a world in which we are badly outnum- 
bered by people of a different color, in a time 
and in an atmosphere where those who dis- 
agree with our basic concepts of democracy 
outnumber us and where those who either 
disagree or who are uncommitted outnumber 
us by more than two to one. Certainly I hope 
for NATO increasingly to move away from 
concepts involving just a NATO country to 
NATO country to NATO country, feeling that 
we have here collective security and we can 
live behind our wall in an atmosphere of 
collective isolationism. 

I like the emblem of NATO. I think in- 
creasingly we should recognize that in the 
circle of NATO it is true that the bulk of it 
is within the circle. That to me envisions 
this defensive mechanism we must maintain, 
this increasing solidarity, this greater under- 
standing amongst ourselves, this greater co- 
operation and camaraderie among ourselves. 
But I call your attention to the NATO sym- 
bol. It does not stop at the outer periphery 
of the circle; points pierce it in all directions, 
not simply to the East or to the West, they 
pierce it to the North and to the South. 

I think that this was fortuitous, guided by 
Divinity perhaps, but those who concocted 
NATO in the first instance built into it this 
emblem which gives us a responsibility to 
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have an impact on the rest of the world, and 
not to be satisfied simply with passing reso- 
lutions which influence ourselves. I think 
that NATO ideas and ideals, NATO princi- 
ples and practices, NATO’s philosophy of gov- 
ernment and procedures of self-determina- 
tion, are important enough that we should 
‘be prepared to help impart them to those 
who lack them, and thereby do something 
to try to induce the members of the non- 
committed world to accept this doctrine in 
which you and I believe instead of the doc- 
trine which is arrayed against us as the ide- 
ological adversary for all and the military 
adversary for some. 

As has been said quite often in these hear- 
ings, in this room, at this Meeting, the 
country which I represent is not only en- 
gaged in the ideological contest but we are 
at war with this Communist concept spewed 
out of Hanoi, moving against freedom, which 
I feel if it can subdue some can subdue all. 

I doubt that you can really divide free- 
dom into different areas of the world. I am 
concerned a little bit about this concept that 
NATO, for too long in my opinion, has been 
practicing not only collective security but 
also collective isolationism, because I sense 
in the country which I represent something 
I hate to talk about, but I think I would be 
less than frank and less than friendly if, as 
@ member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which deals daily with these 
problems, I did not at least call to your 
attention for your individual reflection, for 
whatever value it may have to you as in- 
formation coming from one of your friendly 
allies, that there is, in fact, in my country 
a new isolationism developing. 

I would hate to see it prevail, but it would 
be a bold man today who could tell you with 
finality that the great debate now taking 
place in the United States, and being dis- 
cussed almost daily in the Committee of 
which I am a member between those who 
would once again prevail upon my country 
to become isolationist and pull out of Asia, 
and pull out of Vietnam, who say that the 
price is too high and the cost is too great 
and the dividends are too vaporous, so now 
we chuck out and pull out, or pull back and 
just sit there while the thing simmers along 
and boils up in some other area—I do not 
know whether that point of view is going 
to prevail; I hope it does not. I speak as a 
Republican supporting a Democratic Presi- 
dent in his determination not to let Commu- 
nism succeed in that area of the world, not 
to let it put up on its totem pole a slogan 
or an emblem that it has defeated one of 
the great partners of NATO and driven us 
back. But no one can today be positive as 
to which side will eventually prevail in this 
debate now occurring in my country. 

I speak about it as a friend of NATO, be- 
cause of this I am fairly certain, that my 
country is never going to adopt a two-ocean 
policy in which the policies are different in 
each ocean. If, in fact, those who advise us 
at home, and sometimes from abroad, that 
we should pull out-of Vietnam, let happen 
there whatever is going to happen there, ac- 
cept defeat or a stalemate, or try less vali- 
antly and vigorously to win, if they prevail 
and isolationism becomes the policy of my 
country in the Pacific, I am convinced as I 
stand here that it will soon then also em- 
brace the Atlantic. I do not think that you 
would like that. We would not like it. We 
believe in the concept of collective security, 
in working together. 

However, as a country which has two great 
oceans, as a country which has commitments 
of a tremendously sincere and lasting nature 
in the Pacific, I just suggest to you that, as 
you counsel with us and with others, you 
ask yourselves whether it would be good for 
the world if the United States were driven 
back into the shell of isolationism. You see 
in the Pacific our fiftieth State, Hawali, is 
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hundreds of miles deep in the Pacific, In the 
Pacific we have a tremendous moral and 
legal responsibility to protect Japan, because 
in the Peace Treaty we said to the Japanese, 
“You shall have no army, you shall have 
no navy; if trouble should come and the 
Communists should strike at you, we will 
come to you for protection.” 

We said to Formosa in the Eisenhower 
Doctrine that if a single Chinese Red soldier 
were to set foot on Matsu in the direction 
of Formosa he would be at war with Uncle 
Sam and that we would protect the Free 
Chinese. The Philippines, over whom we had 
a protectorate for so long, with whom we 
worked so hard and diligently to try to teach 
them how to utilize the machinery of free- 
dom first and granted them their independ- 
ence next, instead of reversing the trend as 
we so frequently now do to give countries 
their independence first and try to teach 
them how to use the machinery of freedom 
afterward—it seldom works out effectively 
that way. We stand committed to the pro- 
tection of the independence of the Philip- 
pines. 

In addition to that we are partners not 
only of NATO but of SEATO. Our commit- 
ments are as clear and as broad and as sharp 
in the one treaty as in the other. If we 
make ourselves prevaricators and deserters 
and treaty-breakers with SEATO it sets a bad 
example for those who would say, “Let’s 
break them also now with NATO”. So we 
have a common concern in this matter, and I 
mention it only because I think it is proper 
that among friends we should discuss this 
serious and related ramifications of the 
proposition. 

We come to you not asking for support 
for the proposition which we are involved 
in in Vietnam; we ask no resolutions; we 
ask no financial contributions; we ask no 
money; we ask no manpower; we ask only 
for a sympathetic understanding; and we ask 
only that you relate that war in your think- 
ing to the problems of Europe and the prob- 
lems of NATO. 

It was alluded to by several speakers yes- 
terday when they were talking about trade. 
Trade is important to us all. No country is 
too large, no country is too small but what it 
is interested in expanding profitable trade, 
and trade is important. But I submit that 
there is something more important than 
trade, I think enduring peace is more im- 
portant than trade. 

I think freedom for individuals to ex- 
press themselves according to their incli- 
nations—self determination, if you please— 
is more important than trade. Sometimes 
trade helps provide enduring peace. Some- 
times trade is conducive to the exercise of 
personal freedom, but sometimes it runs 
counter to those objectives and has a divi- 
sive influence. I do not want to belabor the 
point, it was discussed yesterday, but surely 
we do not build firmly the structure of 
NATO if we conceal from one another the 
problems within our own countries in pur- 
suing a common course. 

Let me mention to you, from the inside 
of the committee room in which I served, 
some of the problems within the United 
States which may or may not concern you, 
but I think they should as they are con- 
cerned with the problems you have within 
your countries. Let me mention some of the 
results flowing from them today. You heard 
yesterday from Congressman Chamberlain 
from Michigan and Congressman Findley 
from Illinois of the problems we run into 
in my country because there is so much 
shipment of supplies from NATO countries 
to Hanoi, the fountainhead of military com- 
munism with which we are today engaged 
in bloody war. I mention this not to suggest 
a resolution, I mention it not to suggest to 
you changes of policies which you deem are 
wise, because it is none of our concern, none 
of our authority, to talk about that, but I 
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mention it because we should know among 
ourselves the ramifications upon others of 
the policies we follow. Let me point to three 
of them which we deal with every day. 

First, the questions from our constituents. 
As we move in the direction of greater sup- 
port for NATO and greater implementation 
of NATO, the questions come flowing in from 
our 200 million people: Why should we co- 
operate with NATO at a time when NATO 
is sending the supplies that kill the soldiers 
of America, 500,000 strong? Some of them are 
dying every hour because of shipments car- 
ried in under a NATO flag, sometimes with 
a Weapon supply directly from a NATO coun- 
try or carried in the bottoms of NATO ships. 
I raise that question not to answer it, be- 
cause it is difficult to answer, but I raise it 
so that we can all think about it when we 
think about NATO and trade. 

The second point I call to your attention 
as a practical realist and former businessman 
is that one of the great elements of trade is 
acceptability of products, the good will of 
customers for the corporation or company 
or country selling their supplies. Of course 
there is some profit in the trade that the 
free world has with Hanoi, and from the 
shipping rates that they acquire, but I sub- 
mit as a practical economist that I believe 
there is greater economic loss as of now to 
those supplying that trade than there is a 
profit derived from either the selling or 
shipping of such supplies. 

We try constantly in our country to keep 
people from formulating buyers boycotts, 
from publicizing in the newspapers Don't 
buy products from this country or that coun- 
try because they are helping our enemy in 
the war”. We strive to hold it down, and in 
the main we have, but in many areas house- 
wives and purchasers have bound themselves 
together to say, “Of course any country 
has a right to sell supplies to our enemies, 
but as free citizens we have the right not 
to buy products from that country”. We do 
not want that to be extended. We want the 
good will to be created, because it is im- 
portant, but it is a danger we encounter. 
Among free people we cannot insist “You 
must buy a product which is available re- 
gardless of the political consequences”. As 
mature parliamentarians who deal with the 
public every day as I do, you can imagine 
the attitude of a mother whose son is in 
Vietnam being confronted in a store with a 
product from a country which is helping, in 
her opinion, to make more likely the fact 
that her son will not return from the war. 
It is a practical consideration. I mention it 
only for your consideration and reflection be- 
cause it is there. 

The third is the most serious. Congressman 
Chamberlain recalled, I think, three or four 
resolutions that the House had passed this 
year, trying to strike back at what those 
Congressmen feel is an unfriendly action 
from their friends and from the free world: 
prohibitionist riders put on the Export-Im- 
port Bank renewal act. I can tell you as a 
member of the United States Senate there 
have been many more offered in the Senate, 
Several of which have already been enacted 
in rollealls with big majorities. This is an 
attitude I dislike watching expand but it is 
human nature, it is bound to occur, it has 
become an inevitable and justifiable Ameri- 
can reaction. I go back tomorrow, and on 
Monday we confront a whole new series of 
suggestions in my committee to place reso- 
lutions which create new kinds of tariff bar- 
riers, new kinds of trade restrictions, moti- 
vated not so much because of fear of eco- 
nomic competition but by some kind of 
feeling that those who are parents of men 
fighting abroad should do something in their 
way to discourage the increased danger to 
their sons caused by the shipments from 
abroad going in to help strengthen our enemy 
in Hanoi. : 

I could go on. I mention three because, as 
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a friend of NATO, it would be deceptive for 
me to say everything is lovely, everything is 
fine, that we are a bit disappointed about the 
trade which goes on but we have no big con- 
cern about it. It is serious, however, because 
in this war we must prevail or be pushed 
towards an isolationism which I do not 
like, either in the Pacific or in the Atlantic, 
but which inevitably, once it comes, will 
strike both oceans in the same way. 

I come now to the resolutions which we 
have proposed. The first needs no further 
explanation. Dr. Brosio put it before us 
clearly in his first address to the Plenary 
Session. Let us get the youth of the world 
to understand NATO, not just the youth of 
NATO to understand each other. It is im- 
portant that the uncommitted people under- 
stand NATO. I think it is important that peo- 
ple in the Iron Curtain countries or those 
dominated by communism, to the extent that 
we can make it available to them by broad- 
casts and by presentations, should come to 
understand NATO, because NATO stands for 
nothing which a human being in any place in 
the world would not enjoy as much as a 
human being living in any of the fifteen 
countries of NATO, 

The second resolution proposes that for 
the first time NATO, in conjunction with the 
authorities of the College of Europe, in co- 
operation with a working committee which 
has been appointed, a committee of three 
headed by Jakob Aano of Norway, as a con- 
tinuing force to work with the secretariat in 
the Council of Ministers and the Secretary- 
General of the Parliamentary Union and the 
College of Europe authorities, should set up 
in the summer of 1969, for the first time in 
the free world, a place where the people 
working in government below policy-making 
levels, in the areas of public administrators, 
can meet together for sixty days and con- 
centrate on certain problems of fiscal affairs, 
or personnel management, and under good 
tutelage made available come to learn more 
about how to render better services as part 
of our resolution, and the one that to me 
has a great encouragement for the future, we 
also provide that NATO in that operation is 
not to be an exclusive white man’s club of 
fifteen self-satisfied nations trying to oper- 
ate in a vacuum or in an area of collective 
isolationism, because it is proposed that we 
provide, in addition to thirty student-dele- 
gates from NATO countries, two from each 
which desire to send people to Bruges, schol- 
arships for five or six other people working 
in similar capacities in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, so they can work 
together with these people from NATO to 
help them analyse their problems and make 
progress in this important business of self- 
government, which cannot function—and we 
parliamentarians sometimes hate to admit 
it—without the civil servants, and cannot 
function well unless the civil service func- 
tions effectively and efficiently. That is our 
second resolution. 

So I close where I began, expressing not 
only the hope but the conviction that we are 
entering into a new era of NATO where we 
are no longer satisfied to feel the impact of 
the world upon us, but where we are deter- 
mined to have some impact on the world out- 
side the little circle of fifteen NATO coun- 
tries. Thus, we shall begin to help do, on 
our side, what our adversaries have so skill- 
fully done on their side. The Communists 
have been skillful and effective, working not 
only among themselves but in your country 
and in mine, which is bad enough, but what 
is even worse they work in all the uncom- 
mitted areas of the world, representing over 
half of the people in the world. We offer them 
nothing but sympathy, but by the Commu- 
nist Bloc they are given, in seven different 
training institutions sponsored by the Soviet 
Union alone, training in the functions of 
government to give them the expertise to 
make them efficient operators in their un- 
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committed lands and to indoctrinate them 
with communism. Now we propose for the 
first time. to offer them a place where they 
can learn to make their governments effec- 
tive, we offer not only the outstretched hand 
of fellowship but the helping hand of the 
Good Samaritan as well, and we do some- 
thing practical to make them know we care. 
We support them and we want them and 
they need not go into a subversive area of 
a Communistic state to get the training they 
need in the efficient operation of the compli- 
cated machinery of government. 

Let me close with the words of a poet who 
put my theme very succinctly and very 
clearly, as I see it. He says, “The hermit who 
would shut himself out from worldly sin 
shuts out more of God than he shuts in,” 
I do not want NATO to shut out more of 
freedom than it shuts in. 


CUNA International Honors 
Wright Patman 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968, Credit Unions 
National Association—CUNA—Interna- 
tional paid tribute at a reception to the 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, and the dean of the 
Texas delegation in Congress, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PATMAN. 

This was a wonderful and impressive 
occasion, with Congressman PATMAN re- 
ceiving the praises of three Cabinet offi- 
cers, three Senators, key House Members, 
and other officials for his nearly four 
decades of constructive legislation lead- 
ership. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to at- 
tend and to participate in this tribute 
to this Texan whose brilliant judgment 
and influence has shaped the. policies 
of our Nation for four decades. I ask 
unanimous consent that the printed pro- 
ceedings of this reception be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks today. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RECEPTION IN HONOR OF THE HONORABLE 
WRIGHT PATMAN, CHAIRMAN, BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SPONSORED BY CUNA INTERNA- 
TIONAL, TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1968 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE CARL ALBERT, 
MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
Mr. ALBERT. Ladies and gentlemen, we have 

met this afternoon for a very delightful pur- 

pose, that of saluting one of America’s great 
men, and his family. 

I would like first to begin by introducing 
the members of the family of Congressman 
Patman, who are here present. 

On the first one I almost made a faux 
pas. I started to introduce her as a daughter, 
but that would have been a better faux pas 
than doing it the other way around. Mrs. 
Benny Ford is the sister of Congressman 
Patman. 

Would you hold up your hand. (Applause.) 

And there are three sons of Wright Patman 
here, and I wish you would come up to the 
front. Connor Patman; James Patman; and 
Bill Patman. 

They are all coming up to the front. 
(Applause.) 
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During December of last year, while ad- 
dressing the House of Representatives, Wright 
Patman made the following statement: 

“In my opinion, the credit union, next to 
the church, provides the greatest good to 
humanity.” 

Today, CUNA International, the world- 
wide association of credit unions, has in- 
vited us to help them return the compliment 
as Wright Patman begins his 41st year in 
the Congress of the United States. 

On my part, this is a great personal pleas- 
ure. 

Congressman Patman’s District and mine 
adjoin for a distance of about 100 miles 
down the Red River, Southern Oklahoma 
and Northern Texas. Our constituents are 
neighbors. They are friends. Many of them 
are relatives. And down in our part of the 
country Wright Patman is an institution. 
He came to the Congress before Lyndon 
Johnson was old enough to vote. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

But he came with convictions. If the plain 
common people of America ever had a cham- 
pion in Congress they certainly have one 
in Wright Patman, (Applause.) 

He has been continually and repeatedly 
reelected for 40 years because he has con- 
tinually and repeatedly represented the in- 
terests of the people of his District and of 
the Nation. 

Everyone in this audience is a friend of 
Wright Patman. I would like to call on them 
all, but we don’t have time; but I would 
like to call, and I am going to invoke the 
House Rules in doing this—the one-min- 
ute rule—I am going to call on a few of his 
friends and co-workers. 

First, partly because he is one of the most 
distinguished men in America, and partly 
because he has to leave right away, I am 
going to call on one of the most over-worked 
men in the country, a man who has one 
of the hardest jobs in the world, a great 
and a noble man, and a fine public servant, 
the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Honorable Henry Fowler. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE HENRY H. FOWLER, 
.SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

Secretary FowLER. Thank you, Congress- 
man Albert. 

Congressman Patman, 
family, and friends. 

Carl was right. We do have to work late 
at the Treasury and I have to go back. We 
are just beginning the second half of the 
day over there. (Laughter.) 

In my one minute, I want to bring to- 
gether three men, two of whom I read with 
great fondness, and one of whom I look 
to from time to time, always with great care, 
and usually with a measure of great under- 
standing. 

These three men are Woodrow Wilson, 
Cicero, and Chairman Patman. (Laughter.) 

As the Chairman of one of the hardest 
working Committees in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—Carl, I don't know how you would 
be in business today if it weren't for the bills 
that that Committee reported out, most of 
which we haye been concerned with—but I 
think the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, on both sides of the Aisle, headed by 
a great Chairman, productive in its work, 
does exemplify a great deal of what we know 
as effective Congressional Government, about 
which Woodrow Wilson wrote so long and 
feeling, and I recall particularly the chapter 
in that book which describes the role of the 
Chairman of the Standing Committees of 
the House of Representatives as being the 
men who really ran the Government over the 
long pull in Washington. 

The other man Cicero, whom I read—I 
usually read only Cicero’s Essay on Old Age. 
I am getting to that point in life where 
anything else is a little too rich for my blood. 

The other day I ran across this and I think 
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it perhaps is relevant to the Chairman's 41st 
year, as he enters it. 

Cicero said to Scipio, “The great affairs of 
life are not performed by physical strength 
or activity or nimbleness of body but by 
deliberation, character, and expression of 
opinion. Of these, old age is not only deprived 
but as a rule has them in a greater degree.” 

I think deliberation, character and ex- 
pression of opinion, Wright Patman has them 
in a very, very, very great degree. 

Then, once again, referring to Sophocles as 
a playwright late in life who had a bit of a 
triumph, he said, “Did old age then compel 
this man to become silent in his particular 
heart.” 

Anyone visiting the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will know Chairman Patman is 
not silent in his art. 

Then he referred to a distinguished line 
of eminent Greek leaders, Homer, Cicero, 
Cervantes, Socrates and Plato, and he said 
“Is it not rather the case with all these 
that the active pursuit of study only ended 
with life.” 

And as those of us who watch with all 
the tremendous devotion of Chairman Pat- 
man, the long hours, the hard hours of work 
and study, in one of the most difficult and, 
I might say, arcane areas of public life today, 
we all join in this moment of tribute and 
admiration. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

If I had to manage the debt and deficit you 
have to manage, I would be driven to Cicero, 
too. (Laughter.) 

We have here another distinguished and 
able member of the President’s Cabinet, show 
shop shares with the Department of the 
Treasury the attention of this Committee, 
the distinguished Secretary of HUD, Bob 
Weaver. 

Would you come forward, Bob. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF ROBERT C. WEAVER, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT 
Secretary Weaver. Mr. Albert, Mr. Patman, 

and his family, friends, I have had the privi- 

lege for seven years of coming before this 

Committee, Chaired by Chairman Patman, 

and I have observed several things, 

First, I have always felt a friendly wel- 
come. Secondly, I have never known an idea 
that has been presented that hasn't been 
given careful consideration and early con- 
sideration, including 8 o’clock breakfasts, 
which really don’t fit into my schedule too 
well because I am a late riser. But in all of 
this there has been a warmth, there has been 
an understanding, and there has been a ded- 
ication which has certainly been very en- 
couraging to me and to my colleagues. We 
always look forward to coming up here. I 
look forward to the conferences and, Mr. 
Chairman, we will be here next week. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now it would not be appropriate if all 
these Cabinet officials were to talk and the 
Texas Representatives were not given the 
chance of rebuttal. 

I would like to present the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the distinguished. friend from Texas, 
Ramsey Clark. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE RAMSEY CLARK, AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
Attorney General CLARK. Thank you very 

much, Congressman Albert. 

Congressman Patman, I go back about 
40 years myself. (Laughter.) 

And I am proud most of those years to 
have known personally through the family 
the distinguished Chairman that we honor 
today. 

There is a Congressman Patman and there 
is a Senator Patman. Senator William Pat- 
man, right there, He goes back about the 
same 40 years that I do, and it has been my 
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real privilege to know him virtually all of 
those 40 years. 

Texas has produced no finer stock than the 
Patmans. (Applause.) 

The Patmans have contributed to the state 
and Nation as much as anyone could, to 
come from our soil. To me, Wright Patman 
stands for the people that believe in the 
people, that America needs to believe in 
Wright Patman. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, General Clark: 

It would not be appropriate to have a 
meeting honoring Wright Patman without. 
calling on his distinguished co-worker, the 
Ranking Minority Member of the Commit- 
tee and an outstanding member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable William 
Widnall. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM B. WID- 
NALL, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Mr. WIDNALL, Thank you, Majority Leader. 
Our Leader, Wright, and members of the 

Life-Begins-at-Forty Club. 

I don't think any of us who are here now 
or who will be here for many years to come 
can anticipate the rich and wonderful oppor- 
tunity for service that Wright Patman has 
had. And he has seen many things happen in 
our country. He has been part of most of the 
important legislation that has taken place 
through the depression, through the war, and 
through a complete evolution and almost a 
revolution within the United States. 

He has made some tremendous con- 
tributions, but he picks up some very strange 
allies at times. I understand now that he and 
Twiggy are working to do away with founda- 
tions. (Laughter.) 

And you hear an awful lot about the fight- 
ing between the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Martin, and our Chair- 
man; but they have a very close relationship 
and you don't hear what goes on many times, 
behind the scene. 

The other day, when Bill Martin was up 
before the Committee, after he had finished 
testifying our Chairman said to him, “Bill, 
I want to congratulate you on being right 
nine times out of the last four depressions.” 
(Laughter.) 

Enough of that. I just want to say on be- 
half of the Minority it has really been a great 
pleasure to work with Wright Patman as 
Chairman of our Committee. We honor him, 
we respect him, and we learn an awful lot 
from him about the work of the Congress and 
we are grateful for the opportunity of shar- 
ing with him our own experience and the 
opportunity to serve here in the Congress. 

Wright, I want to congratulate you, too, 
on your wonderful family. They are here with 
you today. I only wish Mrs. Patman was 
here, too. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, Will. 

The right hand of Congressman Patman, 
the Ranking Democratic Member behind the 
Chairman is a very fine and able and beloved 
member of the House. 

We would like to hear a few words from 
you, Bill. Come on down and say a few words. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM A. BAR- 
RETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Carl Albert, my 
Chairman, and his lovely family, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I was told to squeeze everything I had to 
say into one minute. But I must say to this 
very distinguished gentleman who is being 
honored here today for 40 years of service in 
Congress, I have had 22 years to observe him 
closely, and I can tell the people here today, 
not in the humorous vein, but tell them 
forthrightly that I observed him because of 
his righteousness in heart and the beauty in 
his character, and it gives me the opportu- 
nity to testify here today to his integrity, 
rectitude, and unflinching loyalty to his 
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friends, his associates, and the members of 
this Committee. And I want to say to you, 
Wright, if you will never have this opportu- 
nity again, what I wish for you are health, 
Wealth, and happiness, and many, many 
years, more years to enjoy it. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, Bill Barrett, for 
your fine tribute. 

Not for rebuttal, but for confirmation, I 
would like for the next ranking Republican 
member, Paul Fino—the distinguished Con- 
gressman from New York. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE PAUL A. FINO, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Fino, Thank you very much. Ladies 
and gentlemen. I didn’t anticipate being 
called upon because I think Bill Widnall 
would be speaking for the Minority. But I 
am very happy to have the opportunity to 
say just a few words about the Chairman of 
our Committee. 

I have been on this Committee now for ten 
years, and during the period of ten years, as 
I have indicated to Mr. Patman, we don't 
always agree but I always have the greatest 
respect and admiration for him and I wish 
him many, many years of continued success. 

While we don’t expect him to be the Chair- 
man next year, we do expect him to be a 
member of this Committee. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Mr. ALBERT, I have just been advised that 
the heat has made four or five people sick. 
I wasn’t told whether it was the heat from 
the room or heat from the microphone, but 
I do think we had better speed up this pro- 
gram and we shall attempt to do so. 

I would like to call on next a lady who is 
a miracle woman, an outstanding member 
of Congress. She defied the laws of gravity 
and thought the arm-twisting techniques of 
the Chief Executives were the acts of a 
piker—Lee Sullivan—when she put over the 
Truth-in-Lending Bill. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE LEONOR K, 
SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Thank you. Thank you, 
Carl. 

Distinguished guests, Mr. Chairman, and 
friends: 

I have spent 14 years of my 16 years in 
Congress learning from this gentleman we are 
honoring tonight. And I want to tell you 
that everything that I have learned about 
banking and about money I have learned 
from him. 

But this leads up to something that hap- 
pened last week in Dallas, when I was down 
at the Dallas Auditorium making a speech 
to the R.E.A. Convention. And, of course, 
when anyone goes into a town the newsmen 
and reporters and TV and whatnot get hold 
of you. One radio reporter called me early in 
the morning and said, “Mrs. Sullivan, I 
know you are on the Banking Committee and 
I would like to ask you to think of the 
President’s Message, and especially about 
raising the interest rates for mortgages.” 

I said, “Well, I can answer that very 
easily. I try to follow the President when I 
can, but I am not for high interest rates. So 
I don’t think I will go along with him.” 

“But can you tell me what your Chairman 
will do?” 

And I said, “I wouldn’t dare speak for my 
Chairman, but I have worked with him all 
these years, and in all the years that I have 
worked with him I have heard him talk low- 
interest rates. So while I won't speak for him, 
I think I know what he probably will do.” 

He said, “I wish you would tell me some- 
thing else. They call him the Funny Money 
Man.” 

And I said, “Well, maybe they do. But to 
the listeners that are listening over this wire 
that I am talking over right now, and for 
your information, maybe he is a Funny 
Money Man, but I think that Wright Patman 
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has forgotten more about money, money mat- 
ters, and banking, than any of us within the 
hearing of my voice will ever learn about it.” 

And I said, “I think most people, as they 
begin to realize what a student he has been 
in this field, will attest to that. So let them 
call him anything they want. He does have 
his words with the Federal Reserve, and I 
guess he will do that all the way through 
his service in Congress. And as far as the 
Funny Money Man, just remember that he 
is one of the best known money men and 
money experts in this country.” 

I congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, on your 
40 years, and I hope you have 40 more. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Another distinguished member 
of the House who served with Congressman 
Patman at one time, and now the first lady 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Martha Griffiths of Michigan. (Ap- 
plause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE MARTHA W. GRIF- 
FITHS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS., Mr. Alter, and Mr. Patman, 
and your family. 

I have been pleased to sit on two different 
Committees which have been Chaired by Mr. 
Patman, but then I knew a little bit about 
Mr. Patman before I came here. 

When Patman came to Congress 40 years 
ago, Andrew Mellon, the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Hamilton, was then 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, of course, 
we have had greater ones since. 

At any rate, at that time the Secretary 
had made a very unfortunate suggestion. He 
Suggested that only the first $60,000 of a 
person’s income be taxed. Patman was a 
Freshman Congressman. He waited a few 
days. He got the attention of the Speaker. 
And he offered a privileged motion. He moved 
that we impeach Andrew H. Mellon. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

And he talked for one hour. He didn’t 
quite impeach him, but he did move him 
over as Ambassador to Italy. 

Now, you can ask Mr. Martin today, Mr. 
Patman is not really a follower of the con- 
ventional wisdom. He is a nonconformist, 
but he has given of his own wisdom and of 
his life to this country and he has done a 
wonderful job. 

There are a lot of laws on the books for 
everybody in this country today that are 
there because Wright Patman didn’t con- 
form. He was for every man, not just a few. 

I congratulate you, Mr. Patman, and I 
hope you spend 40 more years here, (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. You have to measure the serv- 
ice of Texans in decades here, and we have 
another great Texas Congressman who has 
been here almost as long as Mr. Patman, 
the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and one of our out- 
standing members, George Mahon, (Ap- 
plause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE H. MAHON, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr, Manon, Mr. Patman, Mr. Speaker, and 
distinguished guests and friends. 

I am one more modest Texan, but it is hard 
to be modest when one speaks of the man 
who is wearing the yellow rose of Texas on 
his lapel today, and who is receiving all of 
these compliments. 

Wright is the Dean of the Texas Delega- 
tion and he tells us what to do and we do it, 
usually. (Laughter.) 

There are two members of the Senate who 
have been in the Congress longer than Wright 
Patman, and two members of the House. He 
isn’t a conformist. You can’t divide him 
by two. He is No. 5 among the members of 
the Congress. He has the faculty of acquiring 
seniority and combatting with great suc- 
cess senility, and it is a wonderful formula 
and I think it all comes about because he is 
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young at heart, because he is all wrapped up 

in serving the American people, his own 

District and the American people, and the 

world, and as the Representative from the 

Texas Delegation in the House I want to pay 

tribute to this greatest Texan of them all in 

the House of Representatives. 

He has followed the old tradition and I 
am happy to join in these words of com- 
mendation and praise for our fellow. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, George, and I 
think we should hear from the Senate side 
of Texas, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, the Senior Senator from Texas, Ralph 
Yarborough. ( Applause.) 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 
Senator YARBOROUGH. Congressman Pat- 

man and fellow workers for the Govern- 
ment, and those who helped in this great 
honor, as we mark here four decades of 
dedication of courage and conviction and 
concern, I am proud to have a small part 
in honoring this great Dean of our Texas 
delegation in Congress. 

This man tried to enlist in the Military 
Services in World War I and they turned 
him down because of a heart defect. He 
persisted and finally was enlisted as a 
Private in the Army, and rose to a First 
Lieutenant in a machine gun battalion 
which was called the “Suicide Battalion” 
of World War I. He isn’t afraid of anything. 

He in 1928 ran for the Congress in 
the heyday of the power of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and in this area of Texas where they 
were strongest, and he defeated them and 
came to Congress. He isn’t afraid of any- 
thing. 

In 1936, at the peak of FDR’s great popu- 
larity and power, he took on FDR for the 
Soldiers Bonus, Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates, and he defeated Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the peak of Roosevelt’s popularity. The 
bonus certificates were paid to the extent 
of $2 billion at the bottom of the depres- 
sion, and it helped to spark American Re- 
covery. He isn’t afraid of anything. 

Now, as Chairman of this great Committee 
he has tangled with the most powerful money 
interests in America. Again, he isn’t afraid 
of anything. 

We, in Texas, are extremely proud of him, 
all over the state. He comes from one little 
northeast corner of Texas that has furnished 
to Texas its two Senators with the greatest 
length of service in the Senate, Charles Cul- 
berson, and Morris Sheppard. 

So in 1961 it was fitting, when Lyndon 
Johnson moved over from the Majority 
Leadership in the Senate to the Vice Presi- 
dency, a group of us met in Central Texas 
to discuss the question of a successor to 
Lyndon Johnson in the Senate, and the con- 
sensus of 90 percent of the people present, 
that is, from both the urban and rural areas, 
pledged their support to Wright Patman. We 
were confident he could have swept the state. 
We appealed to him to run and take that seat. 
He considered it and said he loved this House 
and he chose not to run, and here is one 
man we know who would have been in the 
Senate if he had chosen to come over there. 

from that side, we miss you over 
there Wright, and we honor your decision 
and your great courage and your concern for 
the little man. That is the hallmark of your 
service. God bless you, and we hope that 
you are around here many more decades and 
we think you are going to outlast most of 
us in Congress here. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you. I agree with what 
you say about Northeast Texas. John 
Garner was born in his District and Sam 
Rayburn served the District Just west of him. 

We also have from the Senate side a dis- 
tinguished former member of the House who 
occupies the position that corresponds to 
Wright Patman’s position in the House, the 
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distinguished Chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in the Senate. 

I don’t know how far you would have 
gone if you would have stayed over here, 
but we are happy to present the Honorable 
John Sparkman of Alabama. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN J. SPARK- 
MAN, A U.S, SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
ALABAMA 
Senator SPARKMAN. Thank you, Carl. 

I appreciate being given the privilege of 
saying a few words about my counterpart on 
the House side. But you know when I first 
entered Congress, Wright was a veteran of 
eight years. I came here after the election 
of 1936. 

By the way, I think perhaps it was cashing 
those bonuses that helped me finance my 
campaign, (Laughter.) 

Because I am a World War I Veteran, too. 
I don’t know whether you knew that or not. 

But through the years I have enjoyed very 
much working with Wright Patman and I 
have been working with him a great deal. 

As Carl said, I served here in the House 
for ten years. I often sat at his feet and 
heard some of the expressions he made. I 
was not on his Committee. I served on the 
Military Affairs Committee; but upon going 
to the Senate in 1946 I became a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee and 
Wright and I have worked together a great 
deal since that. 

I can remember for instance during the 
Korean War those all-night sessions on price 
controls and wage controls, working with 
Wright Patman, and we had other all-night 
conferences. I worked with him with Housing, 
in Housing and Banking, in Credit Unions, in 
Savings and Loan Associations, in the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the FDIC and all of the 
other various financial institutions and or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

I can testify as to his ability to get things 
his way. I know, Brother, you had better 
watch out. But Wright is a great legislator 
and I say to you, Wright, and to your family, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting tonight 
for the first time, I congratulate and com- 
mend you upon not just being in Congress 
for 40 years—this is a big accomplishment— 
but for what you have done during the time 
that you have been here. 

I have enjoyed working with you. I look 
forward to further work with you. 

By the way, something was said about the 
Truth-in-Lending Bill, and you know that 
is not through Conference yet. I am not 
giving away anything on that. (Laughter.) 

But I commend you, and along with the 
others I wish for you many more years. And 
I think he will have them. 

Let me say this, not in a critical sense, 
but I have been a little amused at references 
here to old age. Somebody said something 
about senility. Said he wasn’t given to senil- 
ity, but talking about him like he is growing 
old. You know, my philosophy is that a per- 
son is only as old as he is in his heart, and 
Wright Patman has always been young at 
heart and he still is. So I know he has a 
great many more years of fruitful service to 
the American people and I commend him 
for it and I congratulate all of us for the 
privilege of having him with us. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. I should like next to call upon 
the distinguished Leader from the Senate 
side of the Capitol, who is both the Whip of 
the Senate and the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. And if that isn’t 
a combination that represents power, I don’t 
know what it is. 

But it is a pleasure to present my good 
friend, the outstanding Congressman, Sena- 
tor Russell Long. (Applause.) 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE RUSSELL B. LONG, 
A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF LOU- 
ISIANA 


Senator Lone. Thank you very much, Carl 
Albert. 
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I am very proud to be a part of anything 
that honors Wright Patman. 

As far back as I can recall, any name other 
than Huey Long in politics, I would rather 
admire Wright Patman. 

Wright told me one time some of his ideas 
he got from listening to my father making 
speeches in Louisiana over the big radio 
station at Shreveport, and I got quite a few 
of my ideas by listening to Wright Patman. 

Wright is one of the fellows who has the 
courage to say what everybody is 
but nobody dares say. He might have gotten 
that from my Uncle Earl. 

And I suppose Wright is about the only 
exception that I have to my SUFT program. 
I guess you have heard about my program— 
my program to Save Us From Texas. 

Every time it looks like we are going to get 
something in Louisiana someone would grab 
it and haul it over to Texas. 

That was a problem when Lyndon Johnson 
was in the Senate and Sam Rayburn was in 
the House of Representatives. If it was close 
enough to be put in Louisiana it was close 
enough to be put in Texas. 

So as a part of my SUFT program, one 
of my purposes was to put the small business 
office which is now located over at Marshall, 
Texas, in Louisiana. I think I could have 
won if I had used all my weapons, but it just 
turned out that with a wonderful man like 
Wright Patman I didn’t feel I ought to re- 
sort to the bomb throwing and in-fighting 
that I would have to engage in to put that 
office in Louisiana. 

I am going to tell you this. I hope nobody 
is offended about this thing. You Texans I 
know that you are well represented here, 
other than in Wright Patman’s office, but I 
make you a bet if I am here when Wright 
Patman is gone I am going to put that office 
in Louisiana. (Laughter and applause.) 

I will bet you I can do it under a Democrat 
or Republican. So you can tell the next man, 
if I should outlive Wright Patman as a poli- 
tician and member of one Body or another, 
that will be his first task, to see if he can 
keep that office in Texas. If Wright Patman 
ever leaves here the fight is on, from the mo- 
ment that he retires, because that will have 
to be the first real challenge. I know what 
it is to win them and lose them. It is easy 
enough for a man to keep his popularity high 
if he is always on the popular side of the 
issue. If a fellow has 75 percent or 90 percent 
of the popularity record, if he makes it a 
point not to fight any cause except the cause 
that has 90 percent of the people for it, then 
he is not going to hurt his popularity very 
badly. But the kind of fellow that takes a 
fight where there are very few people with 
him, with the prospect he will have the least 
people when the fight is over, is the kind of 
person who many times leads us to the 
future. 

Wright Patman, based on experience, was 
more than 40 years ahead of his time when 
he came here. 

Why do I say that? Because he is ahead 
of his time now and he is advocating the 
same philosophy of government he adyo- 
cated 40 years ago when he came here, that 
the Government should be a good deal for 
everybody, particularly the little man on the 
bottom, and if it was a good deal for the 
little man, by definition it is a good deal for 
the fellow getting the worst of it. It has to 
be a good deal for the fellow getting the best 
of it. And Wright has had the courage to 
fight for low-interest rates, to fight to see 
the working people of the country did well, 
that the farmer did well, the small business 
man was well provided and cared for in the 
great country and I believe he has made 
a record of loyal service and courage to fight 
those battles when other men were not will- 
ing to fight. 

Wright Patman has the admiration and 

t so much so that his one Texas victory 
over Louisiana that I am willing to support, 
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and when the day comes, as I say, that we 

can have more Texans like Wright Patman, 

I might be willing to relent somewhat in my 

SUFT program. (Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, Russell. 

We in Oklahoma used to belong to the 
club. Bob Kerr came up here and looked 
over the situation and he decided we would 
do better if we joined them than to fight 
them, and we moved over. 

If there is one man in the world who is 
best qualified to discuss the Congressional 
record of Wright Patman, it is the man that 
I am going to introduce now. I say this for 
many reasons. He is one man who was in 
Congress when Wright Patman came to Con- 
gress, and has served with Wright Patman 
every legislative day during the last 40 years. 
More than that, he is Mr. Congress himself. 

I have had the honor of serving close to 
this man, I have had the honor of studying 
this man in his work. He is one of the hard- 
est working men I have ever known in my 
life. One of the most dedicated people I have 
ever seen or heard about, One of the most 
successful Speakers in the history of this 
House. But over the greatest legislative pro- 
gram in a single Congress ever put over in 
this House, the most accessible Speaker to 
the average Congressman and to the average 
citizen that I have ever known, a man whose 
gratitude I bow humbly and can never repay, 
the distinguished and beloved Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, John McCor- 
mack. (Applause.) 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN W. M con- 
MACK, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. McCormack. My very good friend, Carl 
Albert, my distinguished colleagues of both 
branches of the Congress, and members of 
the President’s Cabinet, my very dear friend 
Wright Patman, and his sister and fine sons; 
ladies and gentlemen and friends of Chair- 
man Patman: 

My remarks are going to be brief and 
within the reasonable limit imposed by 
Majority Leader Albert. 

We are talking today about a human being 
who has taken the journey of life as you 
and I, but a man who has developed his 
talents in the service of the people of not 
only his District and State but of our 
Country. 

When we talk about Chairman Patman, 
we are talking about a legislator’s legislator. 
We are talking about an American’s Ameri- 
can. We are talking about one of God’s 
noble men. 

I have been in Congress for 40 years, my- 
self, just a little longer, I think, a few 
months, than Chairman Patman. 

I have seen many things come and go 
during that period. I saw the depression, as 
did Wright Patman, of the challenging 
questions that confronted us at that time, 
and I saw Franklin D. Rosevelt come across 
the horizon with his dynamic leadership. 
Harry Truman followed by Dwight Elsen- 
hower, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and now 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I have marveled often at Wright Patman. 
As Ralph Yarborough has so well referred, 
his courage. I have never met a man in the 
journey of life who possesses greater courage 
than does Wright Patman. 

Coming from Texas, remember, Texas is 
not Massachusetts in its progressive 
thoughts. (Laughter.) 

Coming from Texas years ago, he was al- 
ways fighting for the passage of progressive 
legislation, minimum wage, social security, 
low-cost housing. The father of the credit 
union legislation. The father of the small 
business legislation. The author of the Reso- 
lution establishing the Small Business Com- 
mittee, the Select Committee. 

The man who is forthright across the 
whole horizon of life in support of legislation 
that would strengthen the family life of our 
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country and bring dignity and strength and 
to our great Nation. 

I have marveled at Wright Patman. He has 
been an inspiration to me. I see him on the 
Floor. I see him handling bills on the Floor. 
Always with tact and judgment, knowing 
his legislation. Always with outstanding 
courage. So it is well that we pause today 
to honor Wright Patman, Each and every 
one of us are honored by being here today 
to be with Chairman Patman and his fine 
family and his sister, showing him by our 
presence the deep feeling of friendship and 
respect that we have, not only for this out- 
standing legislator and this great American 
but this valued friend of ours. 

Wright Patman is a name but what is in 
Wright Patman’s name typifies dedicated 
service. Service that looked into the future. 
Still looking 10 and 15 years ahead, in plan- 
ning the course and making his contribu- 
tions to that course our country should take 
in the national interest of our country. 

On domestic legislation he always fought 
the battle of the underdog, the sick, the af- 
flicted, the poor. He has always fought the 
battle of the people. 

And on foreign affairs and the National 
Defense, he has always been a bulwark of 
strength, recognizing that in his world and 
my world and your world and the world of 
tomorrow that a powerful national defense is 
absolutely essential to the national interest 
of our country. 

So you and I are honored today in being 
here this evening and paying our respects 
and showing our friendship and in honoring 
a humble gentleman, a man who personifies 
the greatest of character which typifies this 
great Nation of ours. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

This party was arranged, of course, by 
CUNA International. 

We have here several representatives of 
CUNA International, but one, Mr. R. C. Mor- 
gan has a special function to perform. I will 
let him explain. 

Mr. Morgan. 

(Applause.) 

REMARKS OF R. C. MORGAN, OF CUNA 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr. Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Albert. Hon- 
orable Speaker, distinguished gathering. I 
can’t imagine what R. C. Morgan could pos- 
sibly add to what has already been said here 
this evening. For once in my life, and this 
will perhaps come as a surprise to my Credit 
Union friends in the audience, I feel quite 
inadequate to the occasion. 

Now, before my Credit Union friends get 
the wrong impression, I hasten to say that 
I do not feel inadequate to talk or speak 
for credit unions. But when it comes to recog- 
nizing this man, Congressman Wright Pat- 
man, who has done more perhaps than any 
living human being for our Nation's 23,000 
credit unions and our Nation's 19% million 
credit union members, I think that Wright 
Patman's belief in his dedication to the prin- 
ciples and philosophy of credit unions is 
but symbolic of his faith in and his loyalty 
to the common people of America. And this 
is why, Wright, that I feel inadequate, be- 
cause although I think I can speak for credit 
unions, I don’t know how well I can speak 
for all of America. 

You know, Highway 80 links Wright Pat- 
man’s home town of Texarkana, Texas, and 
my home town of El Paso, Texas. Congress- 
man Patman and I have often enjoyed ex- 
changing a few pleasantries whenever the 
opportunity arises about how far it is across 
Texas, My apologies to Senator Long. It’s 
over 800 miles, Senator, across there. We 
would like to move this office you were 
talking about a little nearer the center of 
the state, but long as our friend Wright Pat- 
man is over near Marshall there we will leave 
it where it is. But this is quite a distance, 
even in these days of thundering jets and 
orbiting astronauts. 
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But I didn't come here to talk about how 
far it is across Texas or even about Texas. 
You will be relieved to hear that. 

Looking out at the familiar faces of my 
credit union friends here, I realize that we 
have come not merely from Texas not mere- 
ly from 800 miles away, we have come literal- 
ly where the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
wash the wide sands of our beach areas. 
We have come from the factories and farms, 
from the plains, from the prairies, and from 
even where the mountains hold up the sky 
out my way. And why have we come? We 
have come because without you, sir, there 
wouldn’t be credit unions everywhere in 
America, 

Not only did Wright Patman sponsor, along 
with the distinguished Senator Morris Shep- 
pard, the first Credit Union Act, the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act enacted back in 1934, 
but Wright Patman has authorized, he has 
sponsored every amendment and every im- 
provement to that Act since 1934. 

I am not going to go into a tedious recital 
of all that Wright Patman has done for cred- 
it unions, or even for all Americans, but I 
will simply say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, Wright, that the credit union move- 
ments, as we know it in America, could not 
have come to pass had it not been for its 
great and its good and its able friend, Wright 
Patman. (Applause.) 

It has been our great good fortune, Con- 
gressman Patman, that you have believed in 
the same ideals in which we believe in the 
credit union movement, and I am talking 
about the ideals of self-help, of brother- 
hood, service to mankind. 

It has been the good fortune not only of 
credit unions but of all of the common peo- 
ple all over America that you have believed 
in these ideals and that you have devoted 
these 40 years in the United States Congress 
to the furtherance of those ideals. 

You have been, sir, a true champion of all 
these people, the credit union people, the 
small business people, the people who have 
fought our wars, all of the common people 
of America. 

I am not going to go into the long list 
of your legislative achievements. We all know 
many of the things you have done, 
with the Robinson-Patman Act back in 1936, 
right up to the present date. I can only say 
this: To my credit union friends in this 
room, I think sometimes you have been far 
ahead of us. If we had had the same courage, 
the same imagination and vision that you 
have had, perhaps the credit union move- 
ment would be even greater than it is today, 
sir. 


So this evening we can only pay tribute 
to you for your imagination and your vision 
and your courage and for your vigorous and 
your unceasing battle on behalf of the little 
man, for your war—and I will say it again— 
on high interest rates and tight-money pol- 
icies, and your unswerving opposition to 
monopolies and concentration of economic 


power. 

Everyone knows where Wright Patman 
stands on an issue, and here I am repeating 
some of the prior speakers, because Wright 
Patman does not hesitate to take a position 
based on principles and integrity. He is a 
man who is cast in the heroic mold of the 
men who have made our Nation great. 

I said at the beginning that I feel inade- 
quate. I feel inadequate because I simply 
cannot find any words to express to you, sir, 
and to those gathered here, how we feel 
about you tonight, Congressman Patman, 
friend of the credit unions, friend of the 
mee and too often forgotten people of Amer- 
ca. 

I am not even going to try to find words 
to express our, feelings. I simply want you 
to know that we honor you tonight, not 
alone as one of the great leaders of the cred- 
it union movement, not alone as an out- 
standing legislator who has authored some of 
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the leading financial business and housing 
legislation of the past 30-odd years, not alone 
for your dedication to the ideals and princi- 
ples of integrity and justice, but we honor 
you, sir, as one of the great living Americans 
of our time, who has never hesitated to take 
up the battle for right and justice and eco- 
nomic opportunity for the average man. 

Two years ago, Mr. Patman, CUNA Inter- 
national presented you its distinguished 
service award, the highest award ever pre- 
sented by the credit union movement. Only 
one other person in our history has ever re- 
ceived that award. And so tonight, sir, on 
the commencement of your 40 years of serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, the credit unions 
of the Nation can only supplement that 
award with a small memento of this occa- 
sion. It is with heart-felt gratitude, not only 
for the multitude of things you have done 
for credit unions, but for the many and the 
great services you have rendered all of the 
people of America, that I want to present 
you a token of our love and affection. 

Will you stand down here, sir? 

In presenting this to you, all I can say 
is may God grant you many more years of 
good health and service to the people of 
America. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Ladies and gentlemen, Wright 
Patman. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WRIGHT PATMAN, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
Mr. PATMAN. Congressman Albert, Speaker 

McCormack, distinguished guests, including, 

of course, members of the President's Cabi- 

net, prominent members of the House and 

Senate, and others who are here, and mem- 

bers of the credit unions, so near and dear to 

my heart. 

I feel very, very humble upon this occasion 
and so unworthy of so many things that were 
said here tonight. 

But I do appreciate what was said. I am 
deeply grateful to you and you know the 
credit union movement symbolizes the fight 
that I have made throughout my life, I be- 
lieve, for the little man and people who are 
unfortunate and who are trying to help 
themselves and perpetuate family life, edu- 
cate their children, make this country a 
finer and greater country in which to live 
and to enjoy. 

You know, I have said, and I really meant 
it, that next to the church the credit union 
is of the greatest benefit to mankind. I real- 
ly mean that. And it makes me feel so good 
to know that although it has been 34 years 
since one night on the 16th day of June, 
1934, we were desperately trying to get this 
Federal Credit Union Bill through the House 
and Senate. We had to get the Speaker to 
sign it and then we rushed over to get the 
Vice President to sign it. And it looked like 
we were going to fail because we were going 
to adjourn that night at midnight. But some- 
thing happened. We couldn’t finish that 
night. We had to go over until Monday. And 
on Monday the bill was signed up, sent to 
the President of the United States, and be- 
came a law. 

Now, then, today we have 19½ million 
members. of the credit unions in the United 
States; 23,000 different credit unions. And I 
do not know of any agency or organization 
that has done more for just the people who 
need the real help when they are unfortunate 
and disabled that they receive through the 
credit unions. It is just too wonderful to even 
think about it. 

Tonight I want to express appreciation to 
every one of you who made your statements, 
you made such wonderful statements, I en- 
joyed every one of them, and I appreciate 
the members of CUNA, that is the Credit 
Union National Association, for what you 
have done to help make this possible, this 
great occasion. You are here from every sec- 
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tion of the Nation, all of the different states. 
I appreciate it more than I can tell you. 

But there is one thing sure, that you get 
more out of life the more you do for others, 
and through that way I have somehow man- 
aged to get along just a little bit better. 

When I came here 40 years ago—it doesn't 
seem like it has been 8 years or 7 years, be- 
cause I have been busy all during that time, 
doing things that I felt like would be useful. 
Maybe I was wrong about some of them but 
I was doing what I honestly believed was 
the best thing to do for the country. 

So tonight it is a sort of a period when it 
is all coming in together here at one time. 
I hear these wonderful words of praise and 
recognition of things that I have tried to do. 
It just overwhelms me. So all I can say is 
that everyone of you that had any part in 
this, or attended, I just want to thank you, 
thank you very much, from the bottom of a 
grateful heart. (Applause.) 

Mr, ALBERT. Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
the end of the formal ceremony. 

The informal ceremony is starting one floor 
down to the left at Room B-338. You are 
adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 7:20 p.m. the formal re- 
ception and ceremony was adjourned.) 


Secretary W. Willard Wirtz Receives Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation Meritorious 
Public Service Award 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
gifted and able Secretary of Labor, W. 
Willard Wirtz, has been honored with 
the Meritorious Public Service Award of 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation. 

Several hundred citizens were present 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
on Wednesday evening when the recog- 
nition dinner for Secretary Wirtz was 
held. We recall the contributions to pro- 
gressive trade unionism through the 
leadership of the late Mr. Hillman. It is 
timely to read his concept of life and its 
Soay enges, as stated in 1946, which fol- 
OW: 

We want a better America, an America 
that will give its citizens, first of all, a 
higher and higher standard of living so that 
no child will cry for food in the midst of 
plenty. We want to have an America where 
the inventions of science will be at the dis- 
posal of every American family, not merely 
for the few who can afford them. An America 
that will have no sense of insecurity and 
which will make it possible for all groups, 
regardless of race, creed or color to live in 
friendship, to be real neighbors; an America 
that will carry its great mission of helping 
other countries to help themselves. 


Howard D. Samuel, executive director, 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, explained 
the purposes of the Foundation. 

Hon. George Meany, president, AFL- 
CIO made an address laudatory of the 
service of Secretary Wirtz and he also 
spelled out again, as he has so efficiently 
done in the past, the high purposes of 
having labor cooperate with other seg- 
ments of our society in building a better 
America. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, a long time labor 
leader and president of the Foundation 
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and also president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, presented 
the award to Secretary Wirtz. He spoke, 
in part as follows: 


I am pleased to greet all of you on the oc- 
casion of the presentation of our 12th Award 
for Meritorious Public Service. This is only 
one of the programs carried on by the Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation to perpetuate the 
concern for the public welfare that marked 
the career of the first president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, the 
man in whose memory the Foundation was 
created. 

During Hillman’s thirty odd years career as 
a labor leader he dreamed of a union moye- 
ment that served its members not only on the 
job but throughout their lives, wherever the 
strength of the union could be employed, He 
looked beyond the wage increases, the bread 
and butter issues, to far broader benefits. 
Under his leadership this union pioneered 
in arbitration, in unemployment insurance 
and later in health and retirement benefits, 
in cooperative housing and education pro- 
grams, in worker participation in political 
activity. 

It is this dedication to the broadest goal of 
trade unionism—the welfare of the whole 
man and the improvement of the commu- 
nity—that the Sidney Hillman Foundation 
has sought to continue through these awards 
and the other programs it sponsors. 

Our guest of honor tonight has brought 
to his high office the same kind of broad con- 
cern in the public welfare. He has been a 
teacher, a lawyer, an administrator. He en- 
tered the Labor Department in 1961 as Un- 
der Secretary and became Secretary two years 
later. For seven years, he has been at the 
center of the industrial relations scene in 
the United States. 

They have been seven years of unending 
problems and complexities, greater than ever 
before in our history. It has been a period 
when the growth of huge corporations posed 
a tremendous challenge to trade unionism 
and even to government itself. It has been 
a period when the nature of work and of 
industry has been changing under the im- 
pact of a new technology. It has been a pe- 
riod when the need for labor has changed 
and grown, making the unskilled obsolete, 
and partly frustrating our efforts to expand 
employment opportunities to everyone, re- 
gardless of race. It has been a period when 
the trade union movement has moved into 
new fields, such as education and agricul- 
ture and public service, in which the nation 
has had little precedent for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Throughout this period our guest has sat 
in the eye of the hurricane. There have been 
many occasions when Labor Department 
lights stayed on long past midnight as la- 
bor and management negotiated under the 
eyes of government. Throughout the coun- 
try the Labor Department has taken on new 
functions and new missions, in manpower 
training, in the elimination of discrimina- 
tion, in solving problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations, in meeting the problems of 
the city. 

During these seven years our honored guest 
demonstrated a number of unusual qualities 
as he faced these many challenges, His basic 
sympathy for the aspirations of organized 
labor have remained strong, despite problems 
and difficulties, and I know of no one in gov- 
ernment who can be counted on as a better 
friend of the trade union movement. 

His deep sense of humanity has led him 
into even broader efforts to make productive 
work available to all, regardless of back- 
ground or training. 

His practical common sense has guided him 
through the schools of political life and the 
programs he has been responsible for have 
been well administered, without waste or 
misdirected efforts. 
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His wisdom and vision have allowed him to 
look beyond the immediate problems, to 
longer-range goals. As an example, he was 
one of the first to call for government in- 
volvement in family planning, which is now 
widely accepted. 

And throughout this period, as many of 
you here will agree, he has been a good friend 
of those who knew him; good-humored and 
witty, warm and gracious, always candid in 
his opinions, a man of unbreakable word. 

If I am drawing a picture of a perfect pub- 
lic servant, perhaps that is what he is. He has 
vision and idealism, coupled with practical 
common sense; a deep commitment to hu- 
manitarianism, joined with an understanding 
of modern institutions; a dedication to the 
public welfare bonded to a sincere apprecia- 
tion of private organizational goals. I can 
think of no more appropriate set of charac- 
teristics of leadership, and these are the 
characteristics of our guest of honor. 

I said before that many of us considered 
him a friend, I am one of those, and so now 
it is not only on behalf of the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, but with personal pleasure, that I 
present this check for $1,000 and this scroll, 
which reads as follows: 


“THE SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION PRESENTS 
Irs AWARD FOR MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 
TO W. WILLARD Wirtz, U.S. SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


“Working men and women have found in 
him a friend who understands their needs 
and their aspirations, a leader who has fought 
against exploitation and discrimination, & 
humanitarian who has worked in behalf of 
the deprived and the disadvantaged. He is 
articulate and informed, a public servant of 
integrity and foresight and an ornament of 
enlightened government, The trade union 
movement and working people everywhere 
owe him their gratitude and respect.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to attend the event, along with 
numerous Members of Congress, includ- 
ing Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and Representative Cart D. PERKINS, 
chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee, Frank W. McCulloch, chair- 
man, National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. President, I shall remember this 
notable occasion as truly significant. 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz is a worthy 
recipient of a meaningful award. 

Responding in an articulate address, 
on the pressing problems of our times, 
Secretary Wirtz said: 

EXCERPTS From REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 
LABOR WILLARD WIRTZ 

They are thankless fates who conspire to 
put a recipient of the Sidney Hillman award 
to the embarrassment of having to play 
hooky, to accept it, from a still futile attempt 
to settle an eight-month-old labor dispute. 

Were Sidney Hillman presiding here to- 
night, however, in person as he is in spirit, 
he would direct our attention to that other 
form of serious strain and controversy with- 
in the nation today which involves even more 
of what he considered essentially important 
in the achievement of human equity. 

He would put to us the sobering, searing 
“basic conclusion” of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders: 

Our nation is moving today toward two so- 
cleties, one black, one white—separate and 
unequal, 

Hillman might digress a moment to recall 
the similar passage which would have been 
part of the dialogue in the Yeshiva at Kovno 
in 1901, among the young men who were 
imprisoned three years later as . . “revolu- 
tionaries” in Kovno’s prison, and then in his 
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uncle’s home in Manchester where he went 
In exile in 1906, still only a boy of nineteen. 
This was Disraeli's description of mid-19th 
century England: 

Two nations—the rich and the poor—be- 
tween whom there is no intercourse and no 
sympathy; who are as ignorant of each others’ 
habits, thoughts, and feelings, as if they 
were dwellers in different planets; who are 
formed by a different breeding, are fed by 
a different food, are ordered by different 
manners, and are not governed by the same 
laws. 

Then Hillman would get directly down to 
business. 

Is the Report of the Commission to strong? 
Does it go too far? His answer would be what 
he said at á meeting of the Amalgamated 
Executive Board on May 7, 1940: 

People love to not perceive danger. People 
love to believe that things are not bad be- 
cause if things are really bad we have to do 
something about them. 

There was more at that same meeting that 
is relevant. Hillman was talking, the min- 
utes indicate, about the great social gains 
that had been achieved by the forces of lib- 
eralism in America; and he said this: 

It will be a day for labor and the 
nation if at this critical hour we permit 
division among the liberal groups whose 
unity made these gains possible. The reac- 
tionaries never divide. They always hang 
together. The great misfortune in the past 
has been that liberal groups could not remain 
united, It is our great obligation to keep 
progressives and liberals united or we are 
going to lose a great deal of what we have 
gained in the past few years. 

It is already apparent in the reception the 
Civil Disorders Commission Report has re- 
ceived how important today, with respect to 
the gravest domestic concern, is this balance 
Hillman described—between the weak but 
united forces of reaction and the superior 
but divided forces of liberalism. 

The “inactionaries’—to soften Hillman’s 
phrase a little without really changing it— 
have immediately and unequivocally taken 
their position regarding the Report. They are 
against it—united against it. It not only 
indicts the status quo with unprecedented 
sharpness, but charges the offense primarily 
to the “pillars of society.” And it demands 
action—massive action—now, So all the 
forces of inaction—or reaction—are united 
instantly and automatically against it—the 
forces of false pride and false economy, of 
bigotry, of ignorance, of egotism, of selfish- 
ness, of fear. They don't need a battle plan. 
All who say No, regardless of their reasons, 
are at once effective allies. 

And the liberals? 

Why, we support the Report. 

“In general” that is. This is the rub. We 
know the Report is essentially right—that 
any weaker report would have been wrong— 
a disservice—dangerous. But we have differ- 
ent qualifications and reservations about it— 
and, more significantly, different ideas about 
what to do to meet the problem itself. This 
makes sense—for the right answers are by 
no means clear. Yet this is also exactly what 
Sidney Hillman was talking about that day 
at the Executive Board. 

I suggest, tonight, only one element in 
what seems to me the necessary affirmative 
response to the Commission Report, but that 
element which will determine whether the 
forces of liberalism can be effectively mus- 
tered in its support. 

It is in form a report, with recommenda- 
tions, to the President. It will be effective 
only as it is recognized as essentially a report 
to the American people. 

So long as attention is centered, as it has 
been so far, only on its proposals for govern- 
ment action and programs, the Report will 
serve principally only as a sharper focus 
for controversy. The real question is what 
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response it will evoke from people as indi- 
viduals. 

Among the enemies of the Report will be 
those “liberals” who read it, nod their heads 
gravely, think how nice it is to have pled 
guilty, to have sent up a mea culpa, and who 
then say in effect: “OK. It was our fault. 
We have apologized. Now let’s shake hands 
and forget it.” 

Standing next to them will be those whose 
reaction is one of rejoicing that it has now 
been made clear what the Government is 
to do, so the rest of us can stop worrying 
about it. 

This Report will be effective only as there 
is recognition that behind all the analyses, 
programs and policies lles a much deeper 
question—what sort of society are we to be 
in America? Do we accept a sort of drift 
towards factual Apartheid? Do we see our- 
selves as racists? Do we believe value and 
opportunity ought to depend upon pigmen- 
tation? No government, no laws can answer 
these questions for us. They are our ques- 
tions, asking for our answers, 

In theory, of course, we know the answers 
we ought to give as Americans, We were the 
first known community to derive its existence 
not from nation or geography or history but 
from a “proposition” that all men are created 
equal. 

We are moreover a community deeply 
rooted in the religious tradition that equal 
metaphysical value belongs to all human 
souls, in which the neighbor is “another 
self.” If we aspire to greatness from heritage, 
we cannot be racists. It would be, to put it at 
the most worldly level, “un-American,” In 
the roots of the soul, it would deny the 
Kingdom of God. 

But these aspirations become operating 
principles only in the decisions of citizens. 
It is not enough—although it is a lot—to 
pass laws. For laws that are not deeply and 
creatively observed do no more than con- 
strain the grosser breaches of the rules. They 
are valuable, They set limits. They prevent 
us from enduring the iron hopelessness of 
formal Apartheid. But we know from the laws 
about education that a real breakthrough to 
full racial equality lies beyond the reach of 
courts. We come back to citizens. What will 
we do? What will you do? 

The risk of hateful racism in this country 
goes far beyond the issues that law or legis- 
lation can reach. Of course we must have the 
jobs. Of course we must re-fashion our cen- 
ter cities and break the intolerable restric- 
tions on housing. But our “minorities” could 
still then have to move about in an unaccept- 
ing and wounding environment. There is de- 
manded of the majority, who to an over- 
whelming extent command the riches, the 
opportunity and the power in their com- 
munity, a more personal dedication to the 
achievement of civil rights. Without this, 
the statutes may be in the books, but they 
will not be in the cities. 

The prerequisite to a deeper conversion to 
the cause of racial equality is knowledge—not 
of statistics—the “facts that are often the 
enemies of truth”—but knowledge of living 
facts. 

I plead that the Commission report be 
read—in schools, in colleges, in homes. There 
are so many false stereotypes growing up 
of lawless rioters, arsonists, do-nothing no- 
goods lounging about on welfare or producing 
inconceivable numbers of illegitimate chil- 
dren. Let us at least know the facts—the 
trap of the ghetto when jobs move out and 
workers cannot follow--a 30 percent unem- 
ployment rate—rat-ridden tenements. Most 
Americans have never set foot in a ghetto 
and have no conception of the chasm between 
the neat white-single-family houses—often 
built with a federal mortgage—and the barns 
in the center-cities—built in the 1860’s and 
now housing their third or fourth in-migra- 
tion of the unskilled and the poor. Then, 
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knowing the facts, let us as individuals ask 
our conscience what we could have made of 
ourselves in such conditions and whether the 
worst nightmare we can think of is that a 
child of ours should have to suffer that fate. 
And if not our child, why any child? Are 
other children less innocent, less helpless, 
less deserving by some fatal congenital flaw 
of a share in America’s abundance? 

But knowledge, understanding, convic- 
tion—these are only self-serving conceits un- 
til they are translated into action. 

The race problem—the Negro problem— 
and now, as identified in this report, the 
White problem—will be worked out only as 
the people who are the problem—which is 
all of us—participate in its solution. 

Paying taxes to support the necessary pro- 
grams is essential—but it Isn't enough. 

Voting for candidates who will in turn vote 
for the necessary programs is essential—but 
it isn’t enough. 

The most important immediate necessity 
in this area is the adoption by the House of 
Representatives of the Fair Housing provi- 
sions which the Senate has now approved. 
For a Nation to receive the Civil Disorders 
Commission's Report and then to reject this 
legislation would be unanswerable hypocrisy. 
If every person in this audience would com- 
mit himself tonight to do everything in his 
power to see to it that his Congressman voted 
right on this bill, then we would indeed have 
honored Sidney Hillman. But that wouldn't 
be enough. 

This is a problem of human, individual 
relations—not essentially a legal problem 
not essentially an economic problem—but a 
problem of individuals’ relationships with in- 
dividuals. And its solution cannot be dele- 
gated to government or to policemen or to 
the law or to anyone else. 

Any suggestion that it is hard for the in- 
dividual to know what to do, how to par- 
ticipate, is largely evasion. 

There is the simple thing of common de- 
cency—just the shared greeting, the friend- 
ly word and smile, the thanks for help, the 
natural social encounter. If this small change 
of good will could pass more freely both ways 
what a difference it would make. But not 
nearly enough. 

There is the chance today for any indi- 
vidual—black or white—who really wants to, 
to take an active, significant part in the 
private, voluntary efforts now under way in 
every community in the country to make 
this not two societies, but one. 

I think, as just one illustrative instance, 
of the neighborhood and church groups who 
have undertaken voluntary d tion of 
housing in their districts and then presided 
over it to prevent the kind of panic selling, 
often encouraged by less scrupulous real es- 
tate dealers, which makes desegregation into 
“that period between the arrival of the first 
Negro home-owner and the departure of the 
last white.” Balance is possible. Citizens have 
worked at and achieved it. Could not a vol- 
untary citizen movement of this kind in 
every big city match the new housing laws 
not with ill will, resentment and even worse 
race relations, but with a genuine achieve- 
ment of acceptance and social solidarity? 

In education, one of the most successful 
innovations of the Poverty Programs has 
been the effects that can be achieved from 
volunteer coaching: through Headstart, 
counselling for high school children, working 
among drop-outs to get them either back to 
school or on to junior college. For any citi- 
zen with some energy and some teaching 
experience, here is a direct way of contribut- 
ing to fewer barriers and more opportunities. 
Any break in the chain can set in motion a 
more general liberation, It sometimes takes 
surprisingly little to release the bright spark 
of hope and curiosity in a young mind clob- 
bered to passivity by the cumulative evils of 
the underprivileged. 
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Can we, over this next critical decade, 
change not only legislation but citizens’ re- 
actions to legislation? Can we pass from a 
formal rejection of apartheid to an active, 
dedicated rejection? Can we make equality 
not a begrudged nuisance but an operating 
ideal? 

No reports, no statutes, no laws can 
answer these questions any more than they 
can tee us our full flowering as a free 
society. They are limitations, guidelines, re- 
straints to prevent the worst. The citizens 
themselves can achieve the best. 

This is the challenge of the Commission’s 
Report—to move in time beyond the formal 
structures of a free society to one that is 
lived in spirit and in truth.” 

I thing the challenge is clear, but I think 
it’s going to take all the best that’s in us; 
for while it’s true that law can eliminate 
the worst abuses, it’s also true that citizens 
alone can accomplish the great results which 
we want to accomplish. 

Picking up a little of what George Meany 
said, I’m getting awful tired of speeches and 

everything else discussing only the somber 
side of everything that’s before us. 

I don’t think of that Report of the a 
Disorders Commission as an a 
judgment upon the way we're going. Nor — 
I think that anybody really believes we are 
moving toward two societies. I think we all 
feel that it was a great thing we were warned 
of that danger and that the Commission’s 
report would have been a disservice if it had 
been weaker. It would have done real injury. 
It would have been dangerous. It would have 
done harm. Yet the hardest thing for me to 
reconcile in my own mind is exactly what 

Meany was saying: how in the world 
is it that we can get so troubled about so 
many things when, at the same time, we're 

so much progress on so many differ- 
ent fronts? 

I sometimes think that we're at the point 
we find ourselves in when, in a restaurant, 
somebody starts talking, then somebody 
starts talking a little louder, until, finally, 
the noise in the room, is accelerated to bed- 
lam, just because somebody started talking 
a little bit louder. It seems to be a little that 
way today, as far as problems and troubles 
are concerned. 

I believe the fairest judgment is that more 
progress has been made in the area that we're 
talking about in the last two years or the last 
five years than in the previous two centuries 
or the previous five centuries. I believe it’s 
fair and legitimate to take counsel of our 
gains, as well as of our problems and all that 
lies behind us. 

I know it’s sometimes hard. Some of you 
may know I had an experience just this last 
week with a group of boys coming into my 
office, when I wasn’t there, and taking over 
the office, because they wanted approval of a 
$750,000 project. I’m not over being mad 
about it yet, but I hope there’s some way of 
resolving the situation equitably despite the 
youths’ approach, which makes it infinitely 
more complicated to look at it in a decent 
fashion. I hope I'll. get over that affront— 
partly to my pride, partly to my personal 
property, by a group of boys and girls whose 
human rights have been kicked around for 
quite a long time. I don't think it's easy. 

Their manners were bad at my office that 
day. Some were out of school. Their teachers 
were upon the Hill filing their form of pro- 
test. I was away from the office engaged in 
trying to mediate an eight-month copper 
strike in which copper companies and copper 
unions, entirely within the law, have pressed 
their respective positions, even at the price of 
the country's going without domestic copper 
for eight months. 

Now, these lines are a little fuzzy in my 
mind and they can’t be very clear to those 
kids. And yet with all of the depth of feel- 
ing about their actions, I can say I’m glad 
that it’s out in the open where we can deal 
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with it, and that if those are the feelings and 

they've got to be stopped and there just 
can’t be any compromise with it, I’m glad 
we've got it out where we can work on it 
and find out what the right answer is. 

There must be both law and order and 
human equity, and we won’t get one with- 
out the other. Anybody who attends to only 
one of the two isn’t going to be very much 
help, and so I’m glad to see a problem of 
that kind come out where we can deal with 
it. 

I don’t feel in the least bit depressed 
about any of the problems, individually or 
even totally, that we face. I can't think of 
any other time in history that rd rather 
be alive. I can’t believe that there has ever 
been before a larger opportunity to leave 
the world a little better than it was when 
we came into it. In my view, we can’t say 
that nothing is being gained. It seems to me 
that more is being gained than ever before. 
I'll close with the words of that native Amer- 
ican philosopher, Pogo—the creation of Walt 
Kelly—who comes closer to putting his 
finger—or paw—on these points than any- 
body else I can think of. As “Pogo” said not 
too long ago, our problem is that we face 
“insurmountable opportunity.” Well, you 
know, it’s about right. 

For the first time the human competence 
includes the capacity to perfect the ideal 
of life. Part of our trouble now is that sud- 
denly, because we realize there is so much 
more than we could do, we stop measuring 
our gains by past achievements and, instead, 
measure them by what we realize is our 
capacity. We're faced, just exactly as “Pogo” 
said, with a problem of “insurmountable op- 
portunity” and we're having the doggondest 
time facing up to it. 

On another day—and I hate to rely so 
much on a single source“ Pogo“ suggested 
in @ paraphrase of a very old phrase, and 
one which seems to sum up the whole: “We 
have met the enemy and he is us.” 

Well, that means, among other things, 
that we are bound to win. I think Pogo had 
a smile on his face when he said that. I 
don’t think he said it in despair. I find in 
the Report of the Civil Disorders Commis- 
sion a presentation of insurmountable op- 
portunities which we're going to have trouble 
taking advantage of, but an identification, 
too, of the fact that whatever enemy there 
1s is us and that’s the one enemy we can 

eat. 


Two Sermons on Vietnam 
HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1968 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
great friend and a fine Christian and 
community leader in my State, Mr. 
James Johnson, recently sent to me two 
sermons delivered respectively by Rev. 
Edward V. Ostertag, an Episcopalian 
minister, and by Rev. Roy E. Howes, a 
Presbyterian minister. Both discuss 
thoughtfully and with deep feeling our 
involvement in Vietnam, and both come 
to the conclusion that our involvement 
is wrong. 

Both sermons are obviously heartfelt 
cries for a new approach to our problems. 
Both, in my opinion, set forth funda- 
mental problems with which many peo- 
ple in our country have wrestled. 

Although there are points in these ser- 
mons with which many do not agree, I 
believe the views expressed are so impor- 
tant that they deserve reading. I ask 
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unanimous consent that the sermons be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the sermons 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM AND MORAL BANKRUPTCY 


(Sermon delivered at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Fort Collins, Colo., October 22, 
1967, by Rev. Edward F, Ostertag, Rector 
of the Parish 


Text: Daniel IV:24-27. 

I am going to try to preach on the Viet- 
nam War. I am going to try to present some 
of my thoughts and reflections. In doing so, 
I trust that you, my friends, will understand 
that I am speaking only as a Christian who 
is serving as a priest. I do not speak for the 
entire parish nor for the Diocese of Colorado. 

What shall I use as a text? Should I use 
the statement contained in a recent news 
release from a local radio station? “The U.S. 
Command in Saigon says American casualties 
in the Vietnam War increased last week 
while other allied and enemies decreased.” 
Do we Americans hear what we want to hear 
or what we ought to hear? A long time ago 
when King Nebuchadnezzar asked him to in- 
terpret a strange dream, Daniel was alarmed 
for he knew that the dream meant that his 
kingdom would be taken away from the King. 
Should Daniel speak the truth as he saw 
it? His decision was both simple and clear, 
and Daniel gave the king his explanation. By 
so doing he echocd St. Paul who, at a later 
date, said “only by declaring the truth openly 
do we recommend ourselves and then it is 
to the common conscience of our fellowman 
and in the sight of God.” (II Cor, IV:2) 

h the ages one of the most difficult 
social problems the Church has faced is the 
rightness or wrongness of war. And even 
though the Church in a particular time has 
found sufficient reason to bless weapons of 
war and to call down the powers of God on 
their side, in spite of all this, the Church 
through the ages has had the greatest difi- 
culty to find a moral justification for war. 
War is unmitigated evil, War is always evil, 
and seldom produces at its end the good that 
its proponents anticipated, and seldom, too, 
does it prevent the greater evils feared. In 
Christian conscience can there be a “just 
war“? 

Since Hiroshima and the bursting into 
the Twentieth Century of nuclear devices, 
Christians have been more and more deeply 
concerned about war. It has become “total 
war,” with the prospect of each side raining 
bombs of unimaginable horror on everything, 
millions of citizens including women, chil- 
dren and the aged. Whether or not a person 
can argue that a war can prevent greater 
evil, this is now only our academic question 
because we do not know if any will survive 
to see the result. In the face of this and 
knowing the teachings of the Gospel by 
which we are bound at all times, I find I 
cannot conscientiously support the present 
policy of our government in Vietnam, I be- 
lieve it is my duty and the duty of every 
Christian to search out other alternatives 
immediately. 

Last summer, Dr. Clark, who is professor of 
Religious Education at Central Baptist The- 
ological Seminary of Kansas City, went to 
the airport of that city to receive the broken 
remains of his son who had died in Vietnam 
combat. As the casket arrived the military 
escort told him, “Dr. Clark, the Army has 
declared your son to be non-viewable.” I be- 
lieve that the victory that this young man 
gave his life to achieve—that same military 
victory that has been predicted for that 
remote and tortured land—is completely 
non-viewable. It will always be non-viewable. 

Let us pause for a moment to review some 
facts. As of a few months ago, the conflict 
has escalated from a small force of 600 tech- 
nicians to half a million fighting men. It 
means that well over 8,000 young men have 
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been killed (who knows of the figures for the 
“hostile” side, as the Pentagon calls them), 
over 100,000 casualties. It means our longest 
war, six years; it means not knowing who the 
enemy is; it means our relative isolation as 
the world’s grand policeman; it means spend- 
ing over $300,000 to kill each enemy soldier; 
it means a military budget of $24 billion per 
year at a time when our country is facing its 
greatest domestic crisis; it means many other 
things. I could go on and on. But let me men- 
tion the worst effect. The present conflict 
Places us in the deepest moral crises we 
have ever faced: the danger of the silencing, 
deadening and dulling of our moral sensitiv- 
ity to evils, both in Vietnam and at home. 
When the enemy is no longer called such but 
“hostile’—-when the destruction of life is 
known as demilitarization—when a policy, 
involving $24 billion each year for war is de- 
scribed as “being consistent with our policy 
for peace—when most of the casualties are 
high school and college dropouts whose par- 
ents are not in a position of power (the 
wealthy and prestigious can keep their sons 
in school until the danger of the draft is 
over) -in the face of all this and much more, 
I believe that a Christian must use every 
means at his disposal to halt this madness 
and to re-establish sanity in this unhappy 
land. We must be willing to work for the 
spirit of love. We don’t even have to turn the 
“other cheek” because no one has struck us 
in the first place. 

Unless Christians rise up and speak from 
their hearts to the leadership of our land, 
there is no one else to save us from this 
madness. It was a terrible thing to have to 
tell King Nebuchadnezzar that his dream 
meant doom for him. Daniel must have been 
tempted to speak in generalities. He must 
have thought of lying in order to get the 
“cat off his back.” Would he do any good 
by upsetting things? But God expected him 
to speak the truth to the king. By declaring 
the truth openly, Daniel recommended him- 
self to all. 

Do we Christians love the truth enough 
to speak it to our land? Do we trust God 
enough to let His will prevail? Are we willing 
to bear the cost to each one of us personally 
to stand up and say we are pursuing an im- 
moral, bankrupt course? This is the day of 
darkness, not light. Daniel took his life in his 
hands, cursed the day he was born, and he 
spoke the bitter truth. So did Jeremiah. So 
must we. 

We move toward destruction at a rapid 
pace. We are insane. Each week the madness 
involves more, and we move nearer the point 
of no return. When a people can spend bil- 
lions for destruction but haggle over smaller 
amounts for education or rat control and 
disease curtailment, that is madness. The 
fact that we accept it neither makes it right 
nor any less madness. 

Madness means observing our own stand- 
ard of values, and drawing the conclusion 
that we prefer these to God’s reason. There 
seems to be an inescapable fascination for 
this. If we are told enough times that non- 
sense is sense; that non- reason is reason; 
that killing is neutralizing; that all this is 
really a sophisticated wisdom; will we really 
believe it? 

I think most of you are aware of my deep 
concern for peace and justice in this world. 
You know that for the past year I have of- 
fered the Holy Eucharist each Friday morn- 
ing with the special intention for peace. At 
that Service we remember by name those 
men known and loved by us who are serving 
in Vietnam. 

I think most of you are aware of how I 
have tried to give the President not only my 
loyalty at this critical time in our history, 
but my personal backing and support of his 
Vietnam policy. I have tried to give every 
benefit of doubt to the policy we are pur- 
suing. 

But the fact is now starkly and painfully 
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clear to me that no one who could have 
known five, ten or three years ago the price 
we are paying today, and in the past, would 
have suggested that Vietnam was worth that 
price. I believe our growing commitment of 
military forces in Vietnam is a mistake, a 
national madness, which no degree of retro- 
spective rationalization can justify. 

America’s place in history will be measured 
not by military power, defense budgets or 
weaponry. (Such things are the depressing 
evidences of every nation and race before 
us.) America’s place in history, if indeed 
history takes more than passing notice of 
us in God’s long reckoning of time, will be 
measured not by how many lives we kill, 
but in how many lives we save; the indus- 
tries we build; the food we give for empty 
stomachs; the chairs, desks and teachers we 
supply for children; the realistic hope we 
can build for the lonely, the suffering, the 
hungry; the light we hold out for those who 
in their lives know only darkness. 

I have neither patience nor sympathy for 
the cynical urge to “drop out” of our society 
because of its flaws. The future of this coun- 
try and the world belongs to you, the Daniels 
and Jeremiahs and everyday Christians, to 
anyone who works to turn destruction to 
achievement. No one will move toward true 

among people and against the bar- 
riers that divide unless you do. 

No nation in history approaches the United 
States in its zeal for liberty, its willingness 
to share its blessings, and its ability to help 
mankind. Despite all our weaknesses and 
errors (including this present one) we are 
still, as Thomas Jefferson said, “the last best 
hope of earth.” 

I believe that if we are wise and coura- 
geous, freedom will prevail, but not at the end 
of a gun. Freedom will prevail through the 
seeds of hope and tools of industry and edu- 
cation, You can, if you will, create this free- 
dom. We are the prodigal son who has wan- 
dered far from home. Would to God we would 
come to our senses and turn to better ways. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DECISION: VIETNAM 


(Sermon by Dr. Roy E. Howes, December 10, 
1967, at the First United Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Collins, Colo.) 

Text: “Be subject for the Lord’s sake to 
every human institution, whether it be to the 
emperor as supreme or to governors .. I 
Peter 2: 13, 14. “But Peter and the Apostles 
answered, ‘We must obey God rather than 
men.“ Acts 5:29 “All this is from God, who 
through Christ reconciled us to himself and 
gave us the ministry of reconciliation.” 2 
Corinthians 5:18. 

Vietnam! What conflicting emotional re- 
sponses are stimulated in so many human 
hearts as is in mere mention of the word! 
Whenever spiritual leaders are questioned 
about their views on the Vietnam War, I’m 
sure many of them are tempted to reply 
something like this: “Well, it’s like this— 
some of my friends are for it, and some of my 
friends are against it, and I'll haye you know 
with all the conviction that I can muster that 
I am unequivocally for my friends!” Any 
minister who presumes himself an authority 
on the political and military complications of 
the war in Vietnam is presenting himself 
ridiculously as a first class sample of blind 
egotism and intellectual naivete—for there 18 
no such thing as clear-cut authority with 
respect to this war. Never have so many mili- 
tary leaders been so radically and dogmati- 
cally divided on their opinions about Amer- 
ica’s participation in a war; never have so 
many of our nation’s political leaders been 
so confused and bereft of clear-headed guid- 
ance as in the case of this war. Never have so 
many people of completely different habits 
and ways of living and thinking been thrown 
together as strange bedfellows by their com- 
mon uneasiness of conscience about this war; 
and never have so many ignorant and un- 
learned people set themselves up as authori- 
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ties on so complicated a matter. Surely, con- 
fusion reigns, and there are few bona fide 
authorities. On the other hand, any Chris- 
tian, or any Christian minister who absents 
himself from bearing witness to the relation- 
ship of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to this 
terrifying problem as has been inherited by 
our nation—and it isn’t something to be 
blamed merely upon an Administration—has 
abdicated his prophetic calling in a day that 
cries for light and love as only Jesus Christ 
can give it to the world, So many speak so 
unwisely, so many speak not at all. What I 
have spoken before, and what I speak today 
is spoken with grateful appreciation to Al- 
mighty God for this nation; for our nation’s 
leaders, who take punishment and abuse such 
as most of us could not endure; and especially 
for our servicemen who do represent us re- 
gardless of our opinion of the war—men 
whose sacrifices we must adorn with the 
deepest acts of devotion of which we are 
capable in bringing all of our moral and 
spiritual resources to bear upon the problem 
we face. Those who have died shall not have 
died in vain if we can manifest those na- 
tional decisions that most closely conform to 
the Kingdom of God, and what is God’s Will 
from this time forth. I am thankful for men 
in the military, all the way up and down the 
line, whether professionals or draftees. But 
all of this only prods one to go deeper in 

for the insights drastically needed 
in our nation and world today with respect to 
the Vietnam war. 

Vietnam! It’s the dilemma of it that’s 
getting all of us down—from the President 
(who out of sheer loneliness of leadership 
must hide his uneasiness) on down to the 
least of us in the rank and file of the citi- 
zenry. The dilemma is comprised of three 
deadlocked convictions: FIRST, for Ho Chi 
Minh and the Communist leadership in Viet- 
nam, the war is part of the struggle of ex- 
ploited peoples all over the world to over- 
throw their imperialist and capitalist en- 
emies in order to build a more just and 
equitable kind of society. North Vietnam, 
therefore, poses itself as champion of the in- 
dependence and unity of Vietnam as a whole. 
Second, for a great majority of non-Com- 
munists all over the world, the war repre- 
sents a nationalist movement—a kind of 
civil war within the nation—with the peo- 
ple of Vietnam seeking to establish control 
over their own country. It is similar to the 
viewpoint that most Americans had of the 
Cuban revolution during Batista’s reign, and 
most of us seemed to favor that revolution 
as an uprising of the people to bring true 
democracy to their land. Most observers will 
agree that at one time the Cuban revolution 
was a people's movement, and that only later 
did the strong Communist influence of Fidel 
Castro enter the picture. The THIRD convic- 
tion in Vietnam War is the belief that Amer- 
ica’s effort in Vietnam is founded not upon 
any colonialistic desires on the part of the 
United States, but upon the issue of con- 
taining international Communism in Viet- 
nam, lest it move further across the Asiatic 
world in clamping a totalitarian system on 
one country after another—a movement 
which, it is thought, has to be met head 
on with powerful military force wherever it 
makes itself known. There is, of course, a 
FOURTH conviction making itself increas- 
ingly felt and heard, which is that the only 
answer to this deadlock is a negotiated com- 

ce only in negotiation can any 
kind of relationship be worked out with 
Communism, and since military victory over 
Communism cannot be obtained without all- 
out military success against Communism on 
its own home fronts—namely, in China and 
Russia themselves. This latter conviction 
believes that negotiation is the only way 
that any kind of peace can be found, and 
that the only other alternative left is ulti- 
mate, all-out nuclear war with the total 
destruction it would inevitably unleash. 
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The Christian answer to all this is de- 
rived from two fundamental questions that 
a Christian always asks—questions that have 
a way of by-passing and of cutting through 
all the other complicated matters, questions 
that raise higher issues than just the facts of 
military and political nature. The first ques- 
tion is: What is God, in Christ, doing in the 
world? The New Testament answer is clear 
and simple: “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself.” Behind the word 
“reconciliation” is all of the theology that 
comes out of the Christ Event. God’s plan 
and God's purpose in the world is to heal the 
world, to bring back together all the broken 
pieces of the world, to give back to the world 
that wholeness and health of unity that was 
the Creative purpose in the first place. Christ 
didn’t come just to give us a few rules for 
better living—He came revealing the very 
nature of the God Self, and therefore, dis- 
closing to us the nature of God’s Work in the 
world of men. God is in the business of recon- 
ciliation—a reconciliation far deeper, far 
broader, and far more extensive than man 
can even imagine. The Cross of Christ, the 
Life of Christ, the Resurrection of Christ are 
all facets of that Event in time through 
which God broke into the human stream with 
the mightly power of Reconciliation. 

The second question a Christian asks is: 
What am I, a believer in Jesus Christ, to do 
in the world—and what should I seek to get 
done in the world? Again, the New Testa- 
ment answer is clear, as Paul put it in 
typical Pauline language: “God has given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation.’ Now, 
there are those who say that this automat- 
ically rules out the use of force to any 
degree. I believe such a conclusion to be 
shallow, altogether to convenient for human 
comfort, and sometimes even selfish. It is 
Just such people who usually cry the loudest 
about police brutality when they have been 
justly apprehended. Surely, such a conclusion 

is unrealistic. However, it is nevertheless true 
that much of the time we humans are unable 
to rise to the true Realism—the Realism of 
God’s kind of love as the chief moral force in 
the universe. Usually, our confidence is in 
the material and the military. We believe in 
force—man-made force, more than we be- 
lieve in the power of God's love. We try to 
accept the mission of Christ as our own mis- 
sion requires us to decide again and again 
to put our trust in the power of Christ’s love 
as our chief weapon. Again, permit me to say 
that this does not mean we have to lay down 
arms and weapons and police power, and the 
like, in order to follow Christ's love—I sin- 
cerely believe that the reverse is sometimes 
true. Sometimes, I'm certain, God’s requires 
that to take up weapons and the use of 
force for the good of the greatest number of 
people; but our temptation is to lay aside our 
mission: To be agents of reconciliation in the 
world. It is just this kind of moral and 
spiritual examination that is now required 
of us in the terrifying dilemma of the Viet- 
nam war. What started out to be merely a 
small scale guerrilla operation has now be- 
come history’s first major test of man’s 
ability to put into operation the only kind of 
power by which he can survive—and that is 
the power of Christ’s love. No matter how 
just history may prove our cause to be, there 
must be serious questioning of whether or 
not military might will bring us through this 
time. And if our cause is just—how much 
more is the need to undergrid the cause with 
the only kind of force that insures the victory 
of that cause, and that is the force of 
Reconciliation. 

So, a Christian can turn to Peter’s words, 
“Be subject for the Lord’s sake to every 
human institution . . Honor the emperor,” 
and interpret it as meaning little more than 
that he should give blind obedience to what- 
ever his country asks of him. Or the Chris- 
tian may turn to some other words of Peter 
where the Apostle stated, “We must obey 
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God rather than man,” and self-righteously 
think of himself as being on God's side just 
because he denies the country his services 
in the military, and for the reason that he 
is opposed to the Vietnam conflict. In either 
case, a Christian will not have accepted, 
fully, his responsibility until he bas accepted 
the content intended by Peter in both of his 
statements. The content of all these Apos- 
tles were doing was reconciliation. God was 
in Christ reconciling the world, and their job 
was to bring men into such a reconciled re- 
lationship with God; but the reconciliation 
of man with God did not occur in a 
vacuum—from there it was to work itself 
out into a new relationship between men. 
If men were to find God in Christ, they were 
also meant to find their fellow men in Christ. 
The cause of Christ is for His followers to 
proclaim this message, to live this message, 
to fight for this message, to demonstrate this 
message, to legislate this message, to teach 
this message, and to die for this message. 
There are people on both sides of the Viet- 
nam War issue who believe in reconcilia- 
tion—but just to withdraw our forces, willy 
nilly, as one side advocates—or to burn draft 
cards, or to sabotage national security, is not 
necessarily the road to reconciliation; and 
I see no reason why I, as a Christian, need 
to identify myself with such policies; but on 
the other hand, to escalate the war as others 
contend, and to drastically go about for the 
end of “getting it over with” is not neces- 
sarily the road to reconciliation either, From 
the typical dove“ who self-righteously puts 
himself on God's side in opposing this war; 
or from the typical “hawk” who self-right- 
eously lays his life down on the battlefield 
of patriotic duty and loyalty, a Christian gets 
little help. His help comes from his commit- 
ment to be an agent of reconciliation in the 
world—and the world for him, right now, is 
about to blow up in Vietnam. 

As agents of reconciliation in the world, 
Christians have no trouble recognizing their 
chief problem in this situation, which is to 
find out what is the highest human value 
at stake in the war—what is the highest 
value we are defending in Vietnam? 

Now we get to the heart of the “Commu- 
nist” question. To reply that our purpose is 
to stop Communism sounds like the high- 
est human value at stake. After all, most of 
us surely believe that a world under Commu- 
nism would be, in many respects, an in- 
humane world. But this isn’t the point: To 
say that we are going to stop Communism 
in Asia, or in the rest of the world, by meet- 
ing it in Vietnam is to rationalize our mo- 
tives, to evade the issue, to fail to see how 
really to stop Communism. This assertion 
that it is in Vietnam that we will stop Com- 
munism is probably the most questioned 
principle being used to justify the War. What 
the proposition overlooks is the one funda- 
mental fact so hard for American people to 
get into their heads; namely, an oversimpli- 
fication and distortion in our view of Com- 
munism. Communism was once a tightly 
knit, monolithic structure. Its ideals, its 
aims, its techniques, and its various govern- 
ments as satellites around the Moscow center 
were once tied together as one. But this is no 
longer true. Our former ambassador to Mos- 
cow, George Kennan, and probably our great- 
est student in America of Communist strat- 
egies has written: 

“To attribute to the various parties, re- 
gimes, and factions that make up the world 
Communist movement any sort of unified 
political personality is to fly in the face of 
an overwhelming body of evidence.” 

Communism, as an ideology, has many dif- 
ferent and new kinds of varieties. There is 
the new Russian brand, which is somewhat 
different from the old Russian brand. There 
is the Chinese brand, which is at consid- 
erable odds with the Russian brand. And 
there is the Vietmamese brand, which dis- 
trusts the Chinese. The reason for these 
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differences is due to nationalism in each 
case. Communism as an ideology does not. 
make the Vietnamese trust the Chinese any 
more, or cause the Chinese to love the Rus- 
sian without remembering the past. In fact, 
tension between the two most powerful Com- 
munist nations often reaches the breaking 
point. Yugoslavia’s degree of independence 
from Russia is a fact our foreign policy 
recognizes. In other words, the fact that two 
nations may be “Communist” does not mean 
that they are aligned together, or that they 
have common interests that will inevitably 
draw them together. Isn’t it ironic that at 
the very time we are saying “stop Commu- 
nism” in Vietnam, we are negotiating with, 
and coming to some agreement with Com- 
munism in other places? Here we are giving 
support to Tito, talking about trade agree- 
ments with Russia, an in many corners 
seriously advocating admission of Red China 
to the United Nations—yet investing the 
largest sum of money ever allocated to a 
war, to the War in Vietnam to “stop Com- 
munism.” 

The greatest fallacy in this concept of stop- 
ping Communism in Vietnam is that the very 
war we are fighting there, particularly the 
intensity of our bombings in the north, is 
forcing regrouping of the Communist forces 
in that part of the world. The more we in- 
crease our military participation in Vietnam, 
the more we threaten to invade the North 
and flatten Hanoi, the more we talk subtly of 
using nuclear weapons, if necessary, the more 
we force the Communist forces together into 
a strong alliance. Even if we should end the 
war in Vietnam today by total destruction of 
the forces there, we have radically altered 
the strength of our foe throughout the rest 
of Asia—we have given him cause to prepare 
for more elsewhere. It isn’t that America 
wants to be feared. America wants to be 
liked, but we are so confused as to why we 
are increasingly disliked, It’s like a man 
with B.O.—he doesn't know he’s got it, and 
he just cannot understand why others are 
avoiding him, It’s time America listened to 
some of the hints being given in so many 
other areas of the world. Those who like 
us and are grateful to us are criticizing us 
along with those who have no use for us 
anyway. The truth is, if we really believed 
in the power of the military and the mate- 
rial to meet and destroy Communism in Viet- 
nam, we would have by-passed Vietnam, and 
we would have not even given thought to 
the bombing of North Vietnam—but rather, 
we would have struck out at some strategic 
areas such as in China itself. And suppose 
we do destroy Communism in Vietnam, how 
can we win even then, if we have destroyed 
our respect, our regard, and our image? When 
Hanoi and Haiphong are prostrate, are we so 
naive as to think that we will be loved and 
admired? Force cannot obliterate ideas and 
moods. The more force we use, the weaker 
become our best ideals. The picture of a 
great and wealthy nation mobilizing each 
month more and more of its unparalleled 
technological might to bring a tiny, long- 
suffering, dark-skinned nation to capitula- 
tion means clearly that the more we win the 
more we lose. 

If the highest value for which we are fight- 
ing in Vietnam is to stop communism, then 
we have already failed in that effort. Even 
military success in the geographic bounds of 
that land will have all been lost. Many people 
oppose the Vietnam War because they just 
want the kind of shallow peace where there 
is an absence of war. But this isn’t the kind 
of peace thoughtful people are after. There 
is a hard-thinking segment of our nation’s 
population, including many military and po- 
litical personnel, who are completely baffled 
as to how we can justify this war on the basis 
of stopping Communism in Vietnam—and 
these are people who want to Commu- 
nism as much as anyone else. It’s just that 
they are convinced we are not able to stop 
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it in that way. A Christian, then, is most 
puzzled by such an explanation and justifi- 
cation of the War—he still wants to know 
what the highest value is that we are defend- 
ing. As Christians, the only justification that 
we can find for being in Vietnam is in what 
we can do for the sake of the people. There 
comes a time, even when we really want to 
help a people, that the cost of our helping 
those people to them is too much to calcu- 
Jate as genuine help. What kind of a help is 
it that necessarily, by the very nature of the 
war, requires the destruction of the innocent 
women and children on such a huge scale as 
this War requires? This is the only war in 
which we have engaged in which civilian 
casualties exceed the military by a conserva- 
tive military estimate of 20 to 1; that means 
for every American or Vietnamese soldier 
killed (and by now approximately 20,000 
Americans alone have been lost), at least 20 
civilians are killed. This figure does not 
include what by now must be an astronomi- 
cal figure of civilian casualties in North 
Vietnam, when you realize that already we 
have dropped three times as many tons of 
explosives on North Vietnam as we did during 
the entirety of World War II! Most of these 
bombs have been dropped on North Vietnam. 
Try to calculate the incomprehensible de- 
moralization of a people whose homes have 
to be destroyed to root out the enemy, whose 
fields have to be burned to keep the enemy 
from getting food. It isn’t that Americans 
like doing this sort of thing (although one 
can, tragically enough, get used to it) but 
that America feels she has to do a job. It's 
a horrible job. It is worth it? Does it provide 
for the Vietnamese people that provision of 
love and reconciliation that God promises. 
Are we truly Agents of Reconciliation to the 
Vietnamese people in this kind of war? 
There is another factor to which Christians 
would be alert in determining their policy in 
this conflict. It has to do with a Christian’s 
awareness of what is happening in history 
itself. Every now and then, mankind enters 
into a time of decision, the nature of which 
touches upon the future direction that man 
will take, and upon the consequences of 
which everything else seems to hinge. What 
man decides in such times determines the 
nature of that epoch into which he has come. 
The Reformation and the Renaissance, the 
Industrial Revolution, the Discovery and Ex- 
ploration of the Western World, the institu- 
tion of Political Democracy which accom- 
panied the American and French Revolu- 
tions—all of these are comparatively recent 
examples of how man affects his whole fu- 
ture at certain grand and awful times of 
decision. What the average person does not 
understand is that he and his world stand 
in just such a time of decision today—Only, 
this time the decision is for keeps“. The 
decision concerns whether or not the world 
of nations will be able to guarantee its own 
survival through successful elimination of 
war and violence as the means by which dis- 
putes are settled among men. Up to now, wars 
could be fought on a localized basis, or even 
if fought on an international and world- 
wide scope, could be waged—regardless of 
the terrifying cost—without necessarily 
threatening the survival of mankind. But 
this is no longer so. Only the most stupidly 
naive and insanely blind any longer think 
that international warfare can be ultimately 
victoriously consummated without utiliza- 
tion of means which, by the very nature of 
military victory, would necessitate total and 
universal destruction. The difference between 
the implications of the Vietnam War and all 
previously fought wars is that it is more 
than just a terrible, nasty, bloody, and messy 
war. Just to condemn this war because it 
is messier than other wars is little more 
than emotionalism—and no different from 
the opposite brand of emotionalism that cries 
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for us to go all out and “get it over with.” 
The question is not the primary question 
to be answered with respect to the Vietnam 
War. The insuperably irreconcilable differ- 
ence between this war and other wars is 
truly an earth shaking difference: Namely, 
that this war is both the ominous symbol 
and the momentous occasion for unprece- 
dented decision to decide the destiny of man- 
kind itself. Again, I say, times of peremptory 
decision have laid themselves upon our con- 
sciences before with terrifying alternatives 
at stake—but never has a decision involved 
the entirety of the world’s survival and the 
totality of civilization’s endurance as does 
this one. 

You see, there is more to this problem than 
a war. The war is a symptom, but also the 
time, to decide what we shall do about an 
underlying crisis that afflicts the whole of 
mankind. As long ago as 1923, Professor Soro- 
kin of Harvard University made a prophecy 
about Western Civilization to which most of 
his colleagues gave but condescending 
laughter. He said: 

“Every important aspect of the life, orga- 
nization, and the culture of Western Society 
is in extraordinary crisis ... Its body and 
mind are sick and there is hardly a spot on 
its body which is not sore, nor any neryous 
fiber which functions soundly ... We are 
seemingly between two epochs: the dying 
sensate culture of our magnificent yesterday 
and the coming ideational culture of the 
creative tomorrow. (Note: By “sensate” Soro- 
kin refers to values, even religious values, 
that are primarily materialistic and external 
in nature; by “ideational” he means that 
which is fundamentally altruistic in nature, 
and patterned after Golden Rule type of 
love.) We are living, thinking, and acting at 
the end of a brilliant six hundred year long 
sensate day. The oblique rays of the sun still 
illumine the glory of the passing epoch. But 
the light is fading, and in the deepening 
shadows it becomes more and more difficult 
to see clearly and to orient ourselves safely 
in the confusions of the twilight. The night 
of the transitory period begins to loom before 
us, with its nightmares, frightening shad- 
ows, and heartrending horrors. Beyond it, 
however, the dawn of a new great ideational 
culture is probably waiting to greet the men 
of the future.” 

When these words were written, there 
were no wars, no revolutions, and no depres- 
sion. Yet, he predicted that all such things 
would increase to an unprecedented height, 
looming more and more imminent and more 
formidable than ever before; that democracy 
was declining, giving place to various kinds 
of despotisms; that the creative forces of 
Western culture were withering and drying 
up. Here we are today, knowing full well the 
almost incomprehensible changes that have 
occurred since those words of dire prophecy 
were written—changes that have all come 
about as a part of the moral, spiritual, social, 
economic, political and cultural tornado that 
has swept over mankind. But the greatest 
tragedy is not that we do not realize we are 
in a crisis today, but rather that we do not 
understand that this is not a crisis like any 
other crisis. This crisis involves the radical 
change of the very substance of our culture 
and civilization, in which drastic shifts are 
occurring in every conceivable part of our 
civilization. The roots of the crisis have to 
do with the ascendancy of the “sensate” 
values over the “ideational” values. It is in 
the truest sense of the word, a spiritual 
crisis. Even in religion the crisis can be wit- 
nessed—not in the decline of religion nu- 
merically and institutionally, but in the in- 
crease of the kind of religion that tends to 
serve the sensate. It is a crisis in which fever- 
ish attempts are made to patch up the older 
order. It is a crisis in which men 
turn to war as the only way out. It is a crisis 
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in which the fiery ordeal shall either oblit- 
erate the old civilization, as has happened to 
all the previous civilizations, or shall result 
in a rebirth of this civilization into “the 
dawn of a new great ideational culture.” 

What has all this to do with Vietnam? 
Just this: Vietnam has become the major 
symbol of the crisis and at the same time 
the occasion in which we can work our way 
through the fiery ordeal. What happens as 
a result of Vietnam will determine what hap- 
pens to civilization. It is in Vietnam where 
the eyes of the world are watching to see— 
what? Not whether or not America has the 
military might to win, not whether or not 
we are existing for the primary purpose of 
stopping Communism, but really to see if 
something will happen here that will either 
end civilization or open the door to a new 
day. Vietnam has become, whether or not 
we like it, both the danger point signalling 
the end of an old order, and the oppor- 
tunity to open the door to a new future. 
Vietnam is the twentieth century decision! 

How shall we appropriate the opportunity 
of Vietnam—or to put it conversely, how 
shall we avoid history's greatest pitfall in 
Vietnam? The Agent of Reconciliation can 
give but one answer: Trust God enough to 
try the powers of the moral and spiritual 
universe. It is as Charles C. West, writing 
in Presbyterian Life in December 15, 1967, 
issue says: 

“As a strong nation we are responsible 
for demonstrating our subjection to the will 
of God by subjecting our military and po- 
litical power to the Judgment and correc- 
tion of other nations, Unilateral action on 
our part which cannot be checked by others 
whose interests are involved raises suspicion 
and fear among friends as well as enemies. 
It destroys responsible cooperation and 
creates a relation in which other peoples 
react to our power itself, rather than to our 
reasons and our hopes. This is a serious con- 
sequence of our position in Vietnam.” 

The only way they can be tried is for us to 
take the initiative in seeing to it that nego- 
tiation occurs, and occurs soon. This will 
mean several things: (1) It will mean that 
we cease bombing North Vietnam immediate- 
ly, regardless of the military nonsense of the 
act; (2) it will mean that we make it clear 
we will not impose our peace upon Vietnam; 
(3) it will mean that we will agree with 
our allies to make compromises to insure a 
peace, The difference between this and what 
has been done before, is that before we have 
asked for peace feelers, even during bomb- 
ing lulls; but now we are unconditionally 
saying that the bombing is ended. It is pre- 
cisely because we are a strong nation that 
we must be willing to take these risks, and 
precisely because of our confidence in the 
moral and spiritual powers of the universe 
that we will take such risks. The oriental 
policy of face saving need not be our policy— 
does anyone really believe that the way to 
save American lives and stop communism, 
too, is in inc: the scale of this war? 
There is no other way to turn the tide toward 
the beginning of a new day, rather than to 
insure the end of an old day. It’s the deci- 
sion of the century. 


The Gold Crisis 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion faces a grave financial crisis. 
The world monetary system is under 
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severe pressure, principally because of 
the irresponsible fiscal and monetary 
policies which have prevailed in this 
country in recent years. 

The cold, hard fact is that the ac- 
celerating depletion of our once im- 
pregnable gold supply is due mainly to a 
lack of confidence in the dollar. 

We were told that the removal of the 
gold cover was necessary to maintain 
confidence in the dollar. It would be more 
realistic to admit that it is already too 
late to maintain that confidence. The 
question now is: What can we do to re- 
gain and restore confidence in the dollar? 

At best, the removal of the gold cover 
will be no more than a gesture to specu- 
lators and hoarders—a stopgap measure 
designed to buy a little more time, time 
which has not been used to proper ad- 
vantage in the past. 

I know many believe that the Senate 
had no realistic choice but to approve the 
removal bill. But if the bill had been ap- 
proved overwhelmingly without registra- 
tion of a measurable protest, I fear that 
the Senate would have only lent credence 
to the misleading assumption that some- 
how we can cope with the pending crisis 
in such a manner. 

Actually, by enacting this bill alone, we 
are merely tinkering with symptoms 
without treating the disease at all. 

Those abroad whose confidence has 
been shaken will not be reassured—their 
confidence in the dollar will not be re- 
stored—by the mere enactment of this 
bill. 

Unfortunately, the sad truth is that 
our friends and allies overseas have lost 
faith in the ability of our Government to 
manage its own fiscal affairs. The guns 
and butter routine makes no sense at 
home or abroad. Those who hold dollars 
overseas have watched while a copper 
strike has continued in this country for 
8 months. They see no meaningful effort 
on the part of the administration to es- 
tablish spending priorities or otherwise 
to control expenditures. 

If confidence in the dollar is to be re- 
stored, the removal of the gold cover 
must be coupled with effective action to 
bring spending under control at home 
and abroad and to increase taxes. 
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Our Nation must demonstrate—by ac- 
tion, not words—a determination to cor- 
rect the fundamental problems which 
now undermine confidence in the dollar. 

Unfortunately, the bill to remove the 
gold cover offers not even a promise of 
the corrective measures which must be 

n. 

Mr: President, if the enactment of this 
measure is to serve any purpose at all, I 
believe it is essential that a significant 
protest be registered, a protest making it 
clear to people at home and abroad that 
there is a sizable group in Congress who 
are exerting as much pressure as possible 
to bring about the corrective actions so 
desperately needed. 

Mr. President, the dollar could be in 
worse shape tomorrow if the enactment 
of the gold cover bill conveys only the 
impression that we desire to buy time, 
and nothing more. For that reason, I be- 
lieve the responsible opposition to this 
measure served a worthy purpose, by 
dramatizing the insistence of many that 
action to provide real answers must be 
taken. 

As other Senators have already pointed 
out, Congress passed legislation 3 
years ago lifting the gold cover from Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits. The act freed about 
$5 billion in gold to meet foreign de- 
mands. The then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury testified at the time that: 

Prompt passage of the measure before you 
unequivocally releasing some $5 billion of 
gold from the present requirement will rein- 
force confidence in the stability and strength 
of the dollar by placing beyond any doubt 
the willingness of both the Executive and the 
Legislature to make our gold fully available 
in its defense. 


And yet, Mr. President, here we are, 
3 short years later, having just consid- 
ered a bill calculated to achieve the 
very same purpose. 

On January 30 of this year, Secretary 
of the Treasury Fowler testified before 
toe, Banking and Currency Committee 
that: 

Legislative action on the cover require- 
ment, by making it clear to the world that 
Congress as well as the Executive branch are 
committing our total gold stock to interna- 
tional use, is necessary to maintain confi- 
dence in the dollar. 
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It should be obvious, in retrospect, 
that the removal in 1965 of the gold 
cover from deposits did not buy real con- 
fidence in the dollar or in our Govern- 
ment’s economic policies. And, unfor- 
tunately, the temporary reprieve then 
granted was not used to overcome the 
basic causes of the problem. 

In the interim, we have lost an addi- 
tional $3.5 billion in gold. Deficit spend- 
ing, at home and abroad, has continued 
to put severe pressures on the dollar and 
our gold reserves. 

Mr. President, there is no reason to 
believe that the legislation just passed 
by the Senate will generate the needed 
confidence and assurance which the 1965 
act failed to impart. 

In the face of mounting economic dif- 
ficulties, repeated expressions of confi- 
dence on the part of the administration 
are having a diminishing effect. The ad- 
ministration’s declaration of intention to 
maintain the price of gold has been as- 
serted frequently but it no longer op- 
erates as a restraint on speculation. 

Even the statement from Switzerland 
last weekend by world bankers, reaffirm- 
ing support of the gold pool operations, 
has failed to dampen the demand for 
gold—a demand which is now turning 
into a stampede. 

Sadly, we have arrived at the point 
where the United States is running out 
of credible defenses. Delaying tactics and 
soothing words will not buy back the 
strength and stability of the dollar. 

The only meaningful answer now is a 
restoration of fiscal discipline on the part 
of the United States. 

The measure to remove the gold cover 
does not involve or require any discipline 
whatsoever. In fact, I am concerned that, 
standing by itself, legislation which just 
buys more time by removing the gold 
cover could operate to encourage addi- 
tional deficit spending, making the situa- 
tion even worse. 

Mr. President, at this point, words and 
promises are not very convincing, and 
they are no longer enough. What is 
needed—what is demanded—is concrete 
action on the part of the United States 
to put its financial house in order. And 
the time is now. 


